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Poetry  in  world-j)olitics,   127 
Poetry  : 

After  Love    (Symons)    90.3 
Afternoon,  An   (Bynner),  7(59 
".\nnus  .Mir.ibilis"    (Himsm.an),  47.3 
Ar.-ib  Song   (Stoddard),  8(58 
At   Dusk    (Co.ites),  90.3 
Better  S'.rt,   The    (|ames),  (527 
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Poetrv : 

BiVd  Son<r   (Cloud).  24-(i 

Birds   (Stoddard),  SfiT 

Blendiuir   (Massoii),  3;1S 

Brahma   (Ivincrsoii) ,  7i>i) 

Charge  of  the  F'our  Hundred  (  I.  C    I>. ), 

323 
Child    in  the  C.arden    (  \  an   iHUc),  (UVA 
Children    (Cloud),   2K) 
Chopin's  Noeturnes  (Toilhunter) ,  r)r>2 
Citv,  The    (Malone),  202 
City  at  Xi.irht,  The   (Sill),  iUVA 
Compass,  The   (Thomas),  oil 
Cost,  The   (Becker),  2S1 
Could  I  (>o  Back    (Ciarrison),  7<i9 
"Dancers,  The"    (Thomas),  510 
Discord    (Iriny),  (53 
Do  Vou  Know?    (Carman),  20-4- 
Dreams  (Zan.u^vill) ,  631 
Earth  and  Man,  The   (Brooke),  Si\[i 
Edjjar  Allan  Poe   (Lanier),  63 
Elizabethan  Lyrists  (Sherman),  203 
Emerson  (Le  Gallienne;  Garrison:  Proc- 
tor), SOO 
Eternity   (Carnes),  281 
Flight  of  the   Arrow    (Stoddard) ,  857 
Fog   (Tabb),  4-38 
Forever  Yox'ug   (Zangwill),  (J30 
Forsworn    (Ki^berts),  24-() 
Friendship   (Jarnes),  281 
Frotn    Far  and  Lonelv  Bivouacs  of  the 

Night   (Anderson),  204. 
Game  of  i  He   (Burgess),  904- 
Garden    o*    the  Sepulcher    (Markham), 

662 
Gates  ofSicnce,  The    (Loveman),    4-37 
Heaven   (Daskam),  168 
Honey   (Dunbar),  438 
How  Kuloskap  named  the  animals  (Le- 

land),  551 
Husband  to  a  Wife,  A    (Lewis),  203 
Icelandic  Lvrics   (Carman),  97 
Ideals   (Sothern),  663 
In  Sorrow   (Tabb),  358 
Intimation   (Cloud),  245 
Jig,  A   (Dunbar),  553 
Julia  Marlowe,  To   (Russell),  357 
La  Belle   Dame    sans    Merci     (Carnes), 

281 
Lapidarv,  The   (Johnson),  357 
Later  Lyrics   (Tabb),  134 
Lieutenant-Governor,      The      (Carrvl), 

628 
I^ife  the  Lover   (Sothern),  550 
"Limericks"    (Wells),  441 
Lincoln   (Carman),  244 
Little  Hand,  The   (Gale),  397 
Love's  Blossoming   (Whitehead),  701 
Love's  Disdain   (Whitehead),  701 
Love's  Prayer   ( Za^g^^^ll ) ,  630 
Love's  Reserve   (Lanier),  62 
Lover's  World,  The   (Thomas),  510 
Mark  Twain's  Birthday   (Howells),  100 
Mark   Twain,    Toast    to     (Van    Dvke), 

100 
Mav  Morning,  A   (Sherman),  834 
Mile  with  Me,  A    (Van  Dyke),  769 
Mistress  March   (Greer),  473 
Mollusks   (Stockard),  318 
Mother,  To  Mv   (Gale),  473 
Modern  Beauty   (Symons),  869 
Mount    of  the    Holv    Cross,    Colorado 

(Mackav),  903 
Music   (Moses),  28 
My  Friendly  Rain   (McNeal),  768 
My  Inver  Bay   (MacManus),  509 
My  Mother's  Good  Old  Times    (Reese), 

404 
My  Truth   (Quarles),  554 
Nature  and  Man    (Thomas),  510 
New  Colossus,  The   (Lazarus),  833  { 

New  York  Bay  at  Dusk   (McNeal),  904 
Night  Moods   (Zangwill),  630 
"Non  Omnis  Moriar"    (Zangwill),  631 
On  the  Hill   (Morse),  833 
Open  Door,  The   (Watson),  732 
Optimism    (Bvnner),  168 
Out  of  the  Shadow   (vSill),  356 
Overlord   (Carman),  883 
Passer-by,  The   (Wells),  834 
Pastoral   (Zangwill),  629 


Poetry : 

Phoebus  Apollo   (Carrvl),  320 

Poe's    Cottage    at    Fordhani    (Boner), 

511 
Poem,  The   (McNeal),  203 
Poet's  Gift,  The   (Becker),  398 
Political   Character,  A    (Zangwill),  630 
Progre.s    (Carnes),  281 
Racers   (Tabb),  904 
Recompense   (li.  Iv.   H.),  242 
Revealment   (Cawcin),  733 
Khodora,  The   (Ivmerson),  800 
Richard  (^.rant  White   (Ilavne),  934 
Robin  Brilliant    (Dudeney)",  628 
Rowers,  The   (Kipling),  27 
Sappho  Lvrics   (Carman),  883 
Sign- Post,' The   (Zangwill),  630 
Slecpv  Song,   The    (Daskam),   664 
Slow'through  the  Dark   (Dunbar),  769 
Snow  in  May   (McNeal),  733 
Song   (Gibson),  833 
Song   (Morris),  663 
Song  of  Speed,  A    (Henley),  592 
Squireen,  The   (Bullock),  627 
Star-Dreamer,  The   (Castle),  628 
Teamster,  The   (Bashford),  397 
Tent,  The   (Stoddard),  868 
Threescore  and  Ten   (Stoddard),  868 
Till  We  Meet  Again    (Duer),  280 
To  the  Blessed  Christ    (ZangvN-ill) ,    631 
To    James    W^hitcomb    Riley,    Gardener 

(Van  Dyke),  245 
To  a  Poet   (Cloud),  245 
Torchbearer,  A    (Wharton),  700 
Turning  Dervish,  The   (Symons),  63 
Two  Voices   (Cheney),  733 
Waif,  The   (Lee),  203 
Walk  with    the    Wind,    A     (Markham), 

167 
Western  Blood   (Tompkins),  168 
What  of  the  Victory?    (Gale),  662 
Poets  at  a  house-party.  The,  249 

trust,  A,  in  Germany,  379 
Poison-eating  experiments,  The  truth  about 

the,  753 
Pole,   Possibility  of  a  submarine  voyage  U) 

the,  790 
Poles,  Religious  unrest  among,  in  the  United 

States,  758 
Police    commissioner     of    New     York,     The 

new,  5 
Polish  immigrants,  Pleas  for,  260 
PoHtics,  The  Czar's  ideas  on,  586 
Popcorn,  Cause  of  the  popping  of,  755 
Pope,  President  Loubet  and  the,  392 

Providence  and  the  temporal  power   of 

the,  724 
Visit  of  Edward  VII.  to  the,  793 
Porto  Rico,  The  libel  laws  of,  915 
Portugal,  The  seclusion  of,  658 
Post-graduate  students,  Inferiority  of,  921 
Post   Office    Department,    The    scandals    in 
the,  680 ;  arrests  for  bribery  in  the,  808 ; 
scandal.  Developments  in   the,  881,  911; 
Tulloch's  charges  against  the,  776 
Power  from  citv  refuse,  820 
Pratt,  Col.  R.  H.,  Resignation  of,  297 
Prayer-book,  The,  as  literature,  851 
Prayer-duel,    Proposed,    between  rival  Mes- 
siahs, 895 
Preachers,  The  want  of  great,  307 
"  Preferential  tariffs,"  Chamberlain's  idea  of, 

863 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  Significance 

of  the,  821 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  nude  in  art,  10 
European  opinions  on  the  t(jur  of,  657 
Southern  feelings  toward,  219 
Speeches  of,  on  his  Western  trip,  530 
Tramps  of,  936 
Western  trip  of,  451,  843 
Presidenc}',    Is   Cleveland   a   possibility    for 
the  next?  674 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  as  a  possibihty 
for  the,  110 
Princeton,    Litterateurs  in   the    faculty    oi, 

888 
Professors,    American,   said    to    be    "caged 

employees,"  918 
Profit-sharing  for  employees  of  oil  and  steel 
trusts,  35 


Prohibition,  New  Hampshire  abandons,  524 
sui)erse(led  in   N'crmont,   218 
X'ermont  oi)inions  on,  3S 

Proletariat,  Dangers  of  a  Icinied,  490 

Proprietary    meclicines.     Harmful   drugs  in, 
618 

Prosperity,    I.   P.  Morgan  on  the  prospects 
of,   525 

Protestant  Episco])al  Church,  Changing  the 
name  of  the,  927 

Protestantism,     Liberal    Catholic    scholar's 
view  of,  345 

Protestants,    The,    on    I^lward    VII. 's    visit 
to  the  Pope,  793 

Provincialism,  The  passing  of  literary,  815 

Psychology  of  self-accusation,  227 

Public  domain,   Looting  the,  42 

schools,  "  I'ncle  Tom's  Cabin"  excluded 
from,  in  New  York,  681 

Pidpit,  The,  in  the  new  century,  388 

Pulsation,  Artificial,  of  the  heart,  924 

Punishment  for  crime,  Mr.    Damon's  oppo- 
sition to,  334 

Putty-knife,  automatic,  688 


Quaker,  Transformation  of  the,  895 
Quarter-millennial  of  New  York  city,  806 
Quartz  glass.  Manufacture  of,  in  Germany, 

892 
"Quick-lunch,"  Protest  against  the,  344 
Quinine,  Cause  of  its  eflTect  on  malaria,  462 

R 

"Race  Suicide,"  Discussion  of,  261 
Radiation,  New  kind  of,  819 
Radium,  The  age  of,  922 

Cause  of  radiation  of,  789 

Heat  energy  from,  618 

How  long  radiating?  819 

Origin  of  heat  from,  688 

Peculiarities  of,  535 
Railroad  accident,  A  curious,  155 

collisions,  Prevention  of,  892 

development,  The,  of  the  United  States, 
916 

wrecks.     Prevention    of  telescoping    in, 
267 
Railways,     Are    collisions     on,     absolutely 
preventable?  380 

Device  to  prevent  collisions  on,  189 
Rain-water,  Radiation  from  fresh,  15 
Rainsford,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.,  Alleged  "heresy" 

of,  583 
Rampolla,  Cardinal,  The  politics  cf,  503 
Reading,  A  plea  for  old-fashioned,  645 

No  time  for,  534 
Reed,  Thomas  B.,  Anecdotes  of,  28 
Reciprocity,  Cuban,  deferred  again,  412 

Cuban  opinions  on,  37 
Red   Cross  Society,  Dissensions  in  the,  608 
"Redemption,  Dogma  of  the,"  painting  by 

John  S.  Sargent,  463 
Reform,  Failure  of  the  Macedonian   scheme 

of,  586 
Refuse,  Power  from  city,  820 
Religion,  Definition  of,  231 

English  view  of  Emerson's,  655 

The  layman's  interest  in,  20 

A,  for  the  selfish,  725 

The  mismanagement  of,  760 

and  science,  Lord  Kelvin  on,  819 

of  strangulation,  A,  498 

W.  H.  Mallock  on  the  credibiHty  of,  18 
Religious  beliefs  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  498 

influence,  Emerson  as  a,  792 

and    moral    education.    Convention    at 
Chicago  for,  347 

Press  of  the  United  States,  Statistics  oi' 
the,  497 

problems  in  the  Philippines,  271 

significance  of  the  Czar's  decree,  510 

tendencies  during  the  past  year,  87 

thought,  Modern,  in  Greece,  126 
Revelation,  The  test  of,  726 
Reviewing,  Yiews  of  reviewers  on,  118 
Revival,  Irish,  in  literature,  888 

The,  in  Lent,  464 
Revolution,  Mrs.  Bowen's  first,  439 
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kc-vulutiou,  The,  in  Servia,  H77 
Revolutions,  Six,  to  the  Southward,  4-Hfi 
Resurrection,  The  credibility  of,  o>Sl 
"Resurrection,"     Dramatizations     of    Tol- 
stoy's, '.\~~ 
Rhode  Island,  Political  corruption  in,  4-1 4-, 

56H 
Riches  separate  men  from  (iod,  l>o'   l".i2 
Richest  man  in  the  world,  .'{OS 
Rijjht  of  way,  The,  +:{'.» 
Ritualism,  A  bishop's  plea  for,  <)").'{ 

Discussion  of,  in  Hnj^land,  r)S4- 

The  Ivn<.'lish  crisis  in,  »><i() 
Rivers,   Do  forests  rej^ulate  the  tlowot?  t>17 
Robson,  Stuart,  Anecdote  ol,  sTl 
Rockefeller,     [ohn   D.,   New  estimate  of,   220 
Rodents,  Some  human,  6H5 
Roman     Catholic    Church,    Resijrnation    of 
Father  McC.rady  from  the,  S*) 

Church,      Scriptural      reading       recom- 
mended by  the,   191 

tendencies    in    the    American    lipiscopal 
Church,  *V2\ 
Roman    Catholicism,    A    proposed  literary 

crusade  in  liehali  of  12.'{ 
Roosevelt,   President,  9'{ 

Hanna  indorses  candidacy  of,  809 

and  the  newsjjaix^r  man,  204- 
Ruskin,  Strenjjlh  and  limitations  of,  265 
Russia  and  America,  Jewish  influence  on  the 
relations  ot,  D.'U) 

The  anti-Jewish  u|)risinji  in,   TDo 

Artistic  sensation  in,  ()4-S 

and  the  Balkan  troubles,  130 

and    the    I'nited    States,    Coolness    be- 
tween, 764 

Crisis  in,  544- 

Defense  of  the  dii)lomacy  of,  710 

Demand  of,  for  Manchuria,   ().'{7 

A  literary  sensation  in,  488 

More  freedom  in,  411 

Policy  of,  in  Manchuria,  694 

Shall  we  send  a  protest  to?  775 


Sadness,  The,  of  J  can- Francois  Millet,    647 

Sahara-dust  in  SwitzcrL'ind,   228 

St.    Louis,    Celebration    of   the     Louisiana 
Purchase  at,  (578 
Election  in,  568 

fair,    The,    483;   The   president  of,  870; 
Magnates'  sufferings  at  "  Louisiana  pur- 
chase" celebration,  709 

"Saint  of  theism,  A,"  156 

Salon  exhibition.  The  French,  921 

Salt  as  a  cure  for  old  age,  188 
a  ])reservative  of  timber,  (550 

Salvation  army  meetings  in  New  York,  348 

San   Carlos,    I-'eelings  aroused  by  the  bom- 
bardment of,  141 

Sardou,   Victorien,  The  "arrival"  of,  815 

Sargent,  John  S.,   Painting  by,  463 

Portriiils  by,   compared    with    the    old 
masters,  (512 

Savages,  N'isual  powers  of,  2(58 

SawfJust  as  an  aliment,  382 

Saxony,  The  royal  scandal  in,  91 

Scab   anfl    non-unionist.    The   difference    be- 
tween, 40 

Schwab,   Charles  M.,  C.etting  a  photograph 
of,   513 

School-tax,     Non-cr)nformist    resistance     to 
p.aying,  in  linglfind,  893 

Science  and  faitli.  The  conflict  of,   53 
Need  of  workers  in,  23(J 

Scientific  discovery.   The  electric  fnnwui-    as 
a  means  of,  342 

Scriptures,   Reafling  of,  recommended  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,    191 

Se<'i-ser|K'nt,  The  existence  ol  the,   579 

Secession,  Charles  I-Vancis  Adams  on,  4 

Second   coming  of  Christ,    New  interpreta- 
tion of  the,   19 

Securities,  Mysterious  dejiression  in  railway 
and  industrial,  748 

Seddon,    Premier,    N'ictory   of,    in    New  Zea- 
land elections,  470 

Selective    converter    for    elect rolv tic    work, 
343 

Self-accusation.  The  ])sychology  of,  227 


Self-drugging,  The  habit  of,  270 
Self-government,  (German  doubt  of  Cierman 

capacity  for,  129 
Selfish,  A  religion  for  the,  72.") 
Senate,   Holding  up  the,  329 

I'nfinished  business  in  the,  .372 
(5orman  the    Democratic   leader   in    the, 
413 
Senatorial  election  in  Del.iware,   The,  371 

elections,  The,  143 
Servia,   American  views  of  the  future  of,  912 
Disajjjx'arance  and  reajipearance  of  the 

constitution  of  (55S 
I")uroj)ean   comment    on    the    events    in, 

929 
The  revolution  in,  877 
Sewage  purified  by  bacteria,  187 
Shakesi)eare  said  to  be  "overrated,"  888 

The  early  tragedies  of,  422 
Shave,    Representative  IIci)burn's,  440 
Shaving-soap,  The  hygiene  of,  270 
Shaw,  Secretary,  as  Sherlock    Holmes,    322 
Sheep-dogs,  Wiicl,  in  Patagonia,  722 
Sherman   act.    Injunction   against   the    beef 

trust  under  the,  293 
Shipbuilding,   Reported  discovery  in,  382 
Ships,  New  tvi)e  of,  382 
Shrinking,  The,  of  C.reat  Salt  Lake,  305 
Shorthouse,    John    H.,    Author    of    "John 

Inglesant,"  5.32 
Siam,   The  I'Vench  "mistake"  in,   (593 
Silk,    Production  of  colored,   82(J 
Silvela,  The  iil-w  premier  of  Spain,  22 
Silver-  and  gold-using  countries,  Apjjeal  for 
stability  of  relationshii)  between,  180 
jubilee  of' Pope  Leo  XII I.,  386 
Singing  said  to  be  a  lost  art,  749 
Skulls,  prehistoric.  The  teeth  of,  790 
Slavery,  Alleged  negro,  in  Alabama,  847 
Sleej),  How  we  go  to,  720 

Images  that  ])recc(le,   (517 
Sleei)ing-sickness  in  Africa,   120 
Smoot,  Reed,  Itah  views  of  the  nomination 
of,   112 
senatorial    election    of.     Religious    com- 
ment on  the,  191 
Smith,  Charles  l;mory,  on  the  Pennsylvania 

lil)cl  law,   882 
Smyth,   Lthel  M.,  Ojjcra  by,  457 
Social  consr.ousness.  Theology  and,  273 
democracy   becoming  friendly  to  Chris- 
tianity,'759 
Democrats  in   C.ermany,    signilkancj  of 
the  trium])h  of,  914 
Socialist  jiarty.   Future  of  the,  335 
Society  of  .\merican  Artists,    Kxhibitlo  i    of 

the,  .575 
Solar  energv.    How   tlie    eucalyi)tus    stores 

up,  891     ' 
Solomon,  Source  of  the  gold  ot,  424 
Solution,  The  nature  of,  341 
Sothern,  IC.  IL,  Tribute  to  Joseph  Jetfersoii 

by,  222 
South,  Mr,  Cleveland  on  the  "white  man's 
burden"  in  the,  (50(5 
Comment    of   the,    on    I  lie    siiHV.ig-    de 

cision,  713 
No  s.rikes  in  the,  (54,3 
South  Afrca,    Doings   of  Joseph    Chaml)ir 
lain  in,    161 
loaejjh  Chamberlain's  return  from,  4.33 
South  America,  Territorial  integrity  of,  .31  1 
South    Carolin.t,    Condition    of,   explained, 

452 
South  Dakota,   Divorces  in,   11-4 
Southern    j)ress  on  the  Indianola  allair,    71 
Spain,  The  Liberal  chaos  in,  .314 

Princ   Henry  of  Prussia's  visit  to,  9.32 
Re])nblic;in  successes  in,  827 
Silvel.-i   the  new  premier  of,   22 
Sjjanish  Americ.i,   Liter.ilnre  in,  5.31 
Speech,  The  curves  of,  4(50 
Speeches,    The    President's,    on    his   Western 

trip,  530 
Six^ed,   Increasing,  of  automobiles,  (588 
The  rage  for,  75."> 
of  vessels.   Device  to  check   the,    122 
Spices,  Digestion  injured  by,  15 
Spider   web,   I'se  of,  in  optical  instruments, 

.303 
Spiritualism,    ICxamination  of  modern,  .")8l 


Spring  fever.  Treatment  of,  857 
"Stage    Irishman,"    Crusade    against    the, 
574 
I  Standard   Oil   Company,    Pensions  for  em- 
ployees of,  35 
Statehood  failure.  Comment  on,  45.3 
Statesmen,     Daily    parade    of   Washington, 

401 
Steam  hammer,  A  horizontal,  .50 

traction.   Proposed  abolition  of,  in  Swe- 
t  den,  537 

Steamboats,  Combustible,   122 

rni(|ue  test  of  two,  (51(5 
Steam -rs.  Are  fast,  wasteful'   12 
Steel    trust,    IJarnings  of  the,    .570:    Profit- 
sharing  for  emj)loyees  of,  .3.5 
Stereoscopic  pictures.  Long-distance,  721 
Sternburg,   Baron,  (icrman  attacks  on,  79(5 
Stevenson,   R.  L.,   Reminiscences  of  888 
Stocks,  The  depression  in,   849 
Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  Career  and  death 

of,  750 
Stone,  A  symbolist  in,  43 
Storm,   Recent  ravages  b\-,  84,5 
Strangulation,   A  religion  of  498 
Strauss,   Richard,  Influence  of,  on  orchestral 

music,  265 
Strawberry  beneficial  in  rheumatism,  7.5(5 
Strike,  The  Lowell,  528 
Strikers  sued  for  danjages,  571 
Strikes,  Absence  of,  in  the  South,  (543 
Injunctions  in,  452 
The  ])revalence  of,  745 
Submarine  boat.  New,  for  salvage,  .858 
boats,  No  more  neede;i,  306;  uselessness 

of,  820 
voyage  to  the  Pole,  jjossilrilitv  of  a,  79(» 
Subterranean,  All  streams  becoming,  459 
Sudan,  American  mission  work  in  the,  274 
Sudermann,    Hermann,  on   the  "brutality" 

of  C.erman  critics,  419 
Suffrage  decision  of  Supreme  Court,  South- 
ern comment  on,  713 
Sultan  of  .\chin,  Surrender  of  the,  504 

of  Turkey,  Subtlety  of  the,  932 
Sund.'iy-school  pupils.    Indifference  of,   794 
Sunlight,  Wireless  telegrajjhy  affected  by,  14 
Sun-s])ots   the  cause    of   nmgnetic    storms, 

270 
Superstition,      The      materi.al       impression 

theory  a,  303 
Su|)rem.icy  on  the  high  seas,  198 
Supreme   Court,  Decision  by,  on  negro  suf- 
frage, 677 
Surveying  by  stereoscopic  photographj-,  756 
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Oracle,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Outlook,  New  York. 

Pedagogical  Seminary,  Worcester. 

Phcenix,  Muskogee,  I.  T. 

Picayune,  New  Orleans. 

Pilgrim,    Battle   Creek. 

Pilot,  Boston. 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul. 

Plain   Dealer,   Cleveland. 

Popular  Astronomy,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Popular  Mechanics,  Chicago. 

Popular   Science  Monthly,  New  York. 

Post,   Charleston. 

Post,  Chicago. 

Post,  Hartford. 

Post,  Louisville. 

Post,  Pittsburg. 

Post,  Washington. 

Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis. 

Post-Express,  Rochester. 

Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle. 

Presbyterian,  Brooklyn. 

Presbyterian,  Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburg. 

Press,  New  Y'ork. 

Press,  Philadelphia. 

Progress,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Public,  Chicago. 

Publishers'  Weekly,  New  Y'ork. 

Puck,    New  Y'ork. 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review,  Chicago. 

Railway      and      Locomotive      Engineering, 

Chicago. 
Railway  World,  Philadelphia. 
Ram's  Horn,  Chicago. 
Reader,  New  Y'ork. 
Real   Estate    Record    and    Builders'   (iuide. 

New  Y'ork. 
Record,  Philadelphia. 
Record-Herald,  Chicago. 
Recorder,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Reform  Advocate,  Chicago. 
Register  and  Leader,  Dcs  Moines. 
Republic,  St.  Louis. 
Republican,  Denver. 
Republican,  Springfield. 
Republican,  St.  Johnsbury. 
Republican,  Waterbur}-,  Conn. 
Republican  News  Journal,  Newkirk,  Okla. 
Review  (jf  Reviews,  New  York. 
Rose   Technic,  Terre  Haute. 
St.  Nicholas,  New  Y'ork. 
Saturday   Evening  Post,  Philadelphia. 
Science,  New  Y'ork. 
Scientific  American,  New  Y'ork. 
Scientific  American  Supplement,  New  York. 
Scribner's  Magazine,  New  Y'ork. 
Sentinel,  Pensacola. 
Sewanee  Review,  Sewanee,  S.  C. 
Smart  Set,  New  York. 
Social-Democratic  Herald,  Milwaukee. 


Standard,    Chicago. 

Standard,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Standard,    lvnosl)urg,  Yt. 

Standard,  Wickford,  R.  I. 

Standard  Union,  Brooklyn. 

Star,  Kansas  City. 

Star,  Washington. 

Star  of  Zion,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

State,  Columl)ia,  S.  C. 

States,    New  Orleans. 

Street  Railwa}'  Journal,  New  Y'ork. 

Success,  New  York. 

Sugar  Planters'  Journal,  New  Orleans. 

Sun,  Baltimore. 

Sun,  New  York. 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philaflelphia. 

Telegram,  New  York. 

Telegraph,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Telegraph,  Philadelphia. 

Theatre,  New  Y'ork. 

Things  and   Thoughts,  Winchester,  Va. 

Times,    Brooklyn. 

Times,  Denver. 

Times,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Times,    Kansas  City.  ^ 

Times,  Manila. 

Times,  Minneapolis. 

Times,  New  Y'ork. 

Times,    Pittsburg. 

Times,  Richmond. 

Times  Saturday  Review,  New  Y'ork. 

Times,   Washington. 

Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans. 

Times-Dispatch,   Richmond. 

Times-Union  and  Citizen,  Jacksonville. 

To-day,    Detroit. 

Tradesman,  Chattanooga. 

Transcript,  Boston. 

Tribune,  Chicago. 

Tribune,  Detroit. 

Tribune,    New   Y'ork. 

Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Tribune,  Scranton. 

Tribune  Literary  Supplement,  Chicago. 

True  Reformer,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

Truth,  Scranton. 

Union,    Brandon,  Y't. 

United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  Indianapolis. 

lUiited  States  Investor,  Boston. 

Unity,  Chicago. 

Universalist  Leader,  Boston. 

University   of  North  Carolina,  Magazine. 

Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  New  Y'ork. 

Watchman,    Boston. 

Western  Electrician,  Chicago. 

Western  Recorder,  Louisville. 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  O. 

World,  New  York. 

World's  Work,  New  York. 

Y'outh's   Companion,    Boston. 

Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


ENGLISH   PERIODICALS 

In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

Academy  and  Literature,  London. 
Athenaeum,  London. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,    Edinburgh. 
British  Medical  Journal,  London. 
British  Weekly,  London. 
Broad   Arrow,  London. 
Catholic  Times,  London. 
Caxton  Magazine,  London. 
Christian  Commonwealth,  London. 
Christian  World,  London. 
Chronicle,  London. 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  London. 
Church  Times,  London. 
Contemporary  Review,  London. 
Cornhill  Magazine,  London. 
Daily  Independent,  Sheffield. 
Daily  Post,  Birmingham. 
East  Anglian  Daily  Times. 
Economist,    London. 
Edinburgh  Review,  Edinburgh. 
Electrical  Age,  London. 
Empire  Review,  London. 
Engineering,    London. 
Finland  Bulletin,  London. 
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Fortnijjhtly    Review,    London. 

I'rec  Kussiji,   London. 

Freeman's  Journal,  Dublin. 

(ieopraphical  Journal,  London 

(jlobe,  London. 

(luardian,  London. 

(iuanlian,  .Manchester. 

Health,  Ltmdon. 

Hihhert  Journal,  London. 

Hospital,  London. 

IndejxMident,  Dublin. 

Jewish  Chronicle,  London. 

Judy,  London. 

Knowledge,  London. 

Labor   leader,    London. 

Lancet,  London. 

Mail,  London. 

Mechanical  Ivnjjineer,  London. 

.Methodist  Recorder,  London. 

•Monthly    Review,    London. 

Morning  .Advertiser,  London. 

.Monthly    Review,    London. 

.\Iornin>i  Post,   London. 

Musical  Times,   London. 

National  Majjazine,  London. 

National    Review,  London. 

Nature,  London. 

New  LilK'ral  Review,  London. 

News,  London. 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After,   London. 

Outlook,    London. 

Fall  .Mall  .Majjazine,   London. 

I'hilosophical    Majjazine,    London. 

Filoi,  London. 

Fost,  Liverpool. 

Funch,   London. 

Quarterh'  Review,  Lf)ndon. 

Kock,   London. 

Saturday  Review,  London. 

Scots   Law  Times,    Edinburjrh. 

Scotsman,   Ivdinbur^h. 

South  American  Journal,   London. 

Sjx'aker,    London. 

Spectator,   London. 

Sphere,  London. 

Standard,   London. 

Statist,  London. 

St.   James's  (»azette,  London. 

Tablet,   London. 

Tatlcr,    lyondon. 

Tele^aph,   Dublin. 

Tele^aph,    London. 

Temple  Bar,   London. 

Times,   Isle  of  Man. 

Times,   London. 

Tit-Bits,  London. 

T.    F.'s   Weekly,    Lond<)n. 

Inited    Irishmen,    Dublin. 

Westminster  (lazette,   London. 

Windsor  .Ma^razine,   London. 

English  Periodicals  in  the  British 
Co'nnips. 

Arj^us,   Mell)ourne. 

Advertiser,    London,  Ont. 

Bulletin,   Sydney. 

Canadian    Dru)ij,'ist,    Toronto. 

Canadian  .M.-i^^azine,  Toronto. 

Courier,   Brisbane. 

Daily  Witness,  .Montreal. 

Hvenin^i  Telegram,  Toronto. 

C.azette,  Montreal. 

(ilolK',    Toronto. 

Li(|Uor  Journal,  Toronto. 

Mail  and   Linpire,  Toronto. 

Morninj;    Herald,    Sydney. 

News,  Toronto. 

Reviewof  Reviews  for  A ustr.'dasi a,. Melbourne. 

Telej^r.nn,  Toronto. 

Tele;ir;iin,  WinniiK.7;. 

Tele;;r;iph,   Sydney. 

Venezuelan    Her.iid,  C.-iraeas. 

West  Australian,   Perth. 

World,  Toronto. 

English  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Chronicle,   Kobe. 
Weekly  .Mail,   Yokohama. 
Celestial  limpire,   Hon);koti)i;. 


Celestial  Ivmpire,  Shanjj;hai. 
East  of  Asia,  Shan;jhai. 
Herald,    Kobe. 

Japan   Weekly   Advertiser,   N'okohama. 
.\Iercury,  Shanghai. 
Overland  China  .Mail,   Hon>j;kon)i. 
Review  of  Religions,  (iurdaspur,   India- 
South  .Australian   Register,   .Adelaide. 


FRENCH    PERIODICALS. 

In  th^  French  Republic, 

Action,   Paris. 
Aurore,   Paris. 
Autorit(?,  Paris. 
Ciel  et  Terrc,   Paris. 
Corresjjondant,   Paris. 
Cosmos,  Paris. 
D^bats,    I'aris. 
D^peche  Coloniale,  Paris, 
licho   dcs  Mines,  Paris. 
Eclair,    Paris. 
Eclair    Ivlectrique,  Paris, 
i  Economiste  Franijaise,  Paris. 
Figaro,    Paris. 
Gaulois,    Paris, 
(i^nie  Civil,  Paris. 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris. 
Grande    France,    Paris. 
Grande  Revue,   I'aris. 
Illustration,    I'aris. 
Intransig(?ant,   Paris. 
Journal,    Paris. 
Journal   des   Ddbats,   Paris. 
Journal   dcs   Economistes,    Paris. 
Journal  d'Outre  -Mer,  Paris. 
Journal  des  Sciences  .Militaires,  Paris. 
Lanterne,   Paris. 
Libre  Parole,  Paris. 
Magasin  Pittorcsque,  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France,  Paris. 
Monde  .Modernc,  Paris. 
.\lus<?e  Commercial,  Rouen. 
Nature,  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue,   Paris. 
I'atrie,   Paris. 
Petite  R<?publique,   Paris. 
Petit  Journal,  Paris. 
Petit  Temps,  Paris. 
Petite  Girondc,  Paris. 
Quinzaine,  Paris. 
Radical,  Paris. 
Kaison,  Paris. 
Rappel,  Paris. 

K^publique  Fran(;aise,  Paris. 
Revue,    Paris. 
Revue  Algcrienne,  Algiers. 
Kevue  Bleu,   Paris. 
Revue   Coloniale,    Paris. 
Revue  des  Deu.x  Mondes,   Paris. 
Revue  (i(*nerale  des  Sciences,  Paris. 
Revue  Ilebdomadaire,   Paris. 
Revue  Indusiriclle,  Paris. 
Revue  de  Paris,   Paris. 
Revue   Internationale,   I'aris. 
Revue  Scicntifi(|ue,   Paris. 
Rire,   Paris. 

Science  lUustrde,   Paris. 
Semaine  Litti-raire,  Geneva. 
Semaine  .M^dicale,   Paris. 
Siecle,   Paris. 
Temps,   Paris. 
Univers,  Paris. 


French  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Ind(r-^)endance  Beige,    Brussels. 
Patrie,   .Montreal. 


GERMAN    PERIODICALS. 

In  the  German  Empire. 

Allgcmeine  .Missionszeitschrik,   Berlin. 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,     .Munich. 
Berliner  Neucste  .Nachrichten,  Berlin. 
Berliner  Tagel)latt,   Berlin. 
Beweis  dcs  (il.-iubens,  Giilersloh. 
Christliche  Welt,    Ix-ipsic. 


Chronik,  I^eipsic. 

Daheim,   Leijj^ic. 

Deutsche  .Agrar-Correspondenz,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Monatsschrift,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Revue,  Berlin. 

Frankfurter   Zeitung,    I-Vankfort. 

Gartenlaube,  Berlin. 

Germania,  Berlin. 

(ilaulx"  und  Wissen,  Stuttgart. 

Hamburger  Nachrichten,  Hamburg. 

Hannoverische   Courier,   Hanover. 

Ulustrirte  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

Augend,  .Munich. 

Kirchenzeitung,  Leipsic. 

Kladdcradatsch,  Berlin. 

Kolnische  Volkszcitung,  Cologne. 

Kolnischc  Zeitung,  Cologne. 

Konigsl)erger     Hartungsche    Zeitung,     Ko- 

nigsl>erg. 
Kreuz-Zcitung,   Berlin. 
Litterarische  Echo,  Berlin. 
Lokal-Anzeiger,  Berlin. 
Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung,   Leipsic. 
Nation,  Berlin. 
National  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Neue  Kirchlichc  Zeitschrift,  I^'ipsic. 
Neue  Zeit,  Stuttgart. 
Neueste   Nachrichten,    Munich. 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Petermann's  .Mittheilungen,  Berlin. 
Post,  Berlin. 

Preussische  JahrbiJcher,  Berlin. 
Reich  Christi,  Berlin. 
Sachsischc  .Arbeiter-Zeitung,   Dresden. 
Schlcsische  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Simplicissimus,  Munich. 
Strasburger   Post,    Strasburg. 
Tag,  Berlin. 

Tagliche  Rundschau,  Berlin. 
Ulk,  Berlin. 
Umshau,  Gratz. 
Volkszcitung,  Leipsic. 
Vorwarts,   Berlin. 
Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Wahre  Jacob,  Stuttgart. 
Wartburg,  Berlin. 
Weser  Zeitung,  Bremen. 
Woche,   Berlin. 
Zeitschrift  des  Deutschcn  Palastina-N'crcins, 

leipsic. 
Zukunft,  Berlin. 


German  Periodicals  in  Austria. 

Allgcmeine  Corrcspondenz,   \  ienna. 
Fremdcnblatt,   \' ienna. 
Neue  IVcie  Pres.se,   X'iemia. 
Neues  Wiener  Tagcblatt,   \ienna. 
Pester-Lloyd,  BudajK-st. 
Politische  Corrcspondenz,  Vienna, 
Reichswehr,  X'ienna. 
Zeit,  X'ienn.-i. 


German  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Abend  Pres.se,  Chicago. 
Deutsche  Correspondent,   B.tltiniorc. 
I-'reie  Presse,  Chicago. 
Freie  Zeitung,   Newark. 
Germania,  .Milwaukee. 
New-Yorker  XOlks-Ziitung,  New  York. 
Taglichcs  Cincinimtier     Volksblatt,    Cincin- 
nati. 
Volksblatt  und  Freiheits-Fremid,  Pittsburg 
\'olks-Zeitung,    New   York. 
Staals-Zeilung,    New    York. 
St.    Petersburg    Zeitung,    Si.    IVtcrburg. 
Tagcblatt,  New  York. 
Wiichter  und  Anzciger,  Cleveland. 
Westliche   Post,   St.   Louis. 


ITALIAN    PERIODICALS. 

Civilta  C.attolica,    Rome. 
Fanfulla,  Turin. 
Fischietto,   Turin. 
(>iornale   d'lt.'ilia,   Rome. 
Nuova  Antologia,    Rome. 
Osservatore  Romano,   Rome. 
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I 'atria,    Rome. 

KassH.\<itia    Inteniaziotialo,    Florence. 

Trilnma,    Koine. 

\'essilio    Israelitieo,    Rome. 


RUSSIAN    PERIODICALS. 

Finlandskaia  Gaseta.  St.   IVtersliurLr. 
Bcssarafiyetz,  Kishinert'. 
Boiuioustvort,  St.   IV'terslinr^. 
(irashdaiiin,  St.   IVtershurj^. 
journal  l>lia   \eiseh,  St.  Petersburfj. 
Kierlianin,    KietV. 
Ustok,  Odessa. 
Novosti,  St.   Petershuri;. 
Novoye    X'reniya,  Si.   I'etershurjj. 
Roiisskaya  Bo.u'atstvo,  St.  Petersburg. 
Serpske   Novine,    Reljjjrade. 
Slovo,  Moscow. 
Viedoniosti,  St.  Petersburg. 
Voskhod,  St.  Petersburg. 
Yoryny  Kray,   Kharkoff. 


SPANISH    AND    PORTUGUESE 
PERIODICALS. 

.'\urora,   Rio  Janeiro. 

Avisador   Coniercial,   Havana. 

Bien,    Montevideo. 

Caricatura,    Havana. 

Civico,  .\suncion. 

Coniercio,  Havana. 

Coinercio,  La  Paz. 

Coniercio,    Lima. 

Correo,    Madrid. 

Correo  Nacional,  Bogota. 

Correspondencia   Militar,   Madrid. 

I)i".,  Madrid. 

Dia,  Montevideo. 

Diario,  Havana. 


Diario  de  la  Marina,   Havana. 

Diario  I'niversal,  .Madrid. 

Discusion,   H.ivana. 

Ejioca,  .Madrid. 

Lvangelista,  .Madrid. 

I'Vrrocarril,   Santiago,   Chile. 

C.lobo,   Madrid. 

Heraldo,  .Madrid. 

Imjiarcial,  Madrid. 

Jornal  do  Coniercio,  Rio    L''!'*^'"'"- 

Lectura,  .Madrid. 

Lei,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Liberal,  .Madrid. 

Lucha,  Havana. 

Mercurio,   \alparais(). 

Nuestro   Tienipo,   Madrid. 

Opinion,  La  Paz. 

Paris,  .Madrid. 

Paiz,    Rio   Janeiro. 

Prensa,   Buenos  Ayres. 

Puebla,    Valencia. 

Protesta,  Mexico. 

Razon,    Montevideo. 

Republica,  Caracas. 

Siglo,  Montevideo. 

Tienipo,  Montevideo. 

Tribuna,    Buenos   Ayres. 


OTHER    PERIODICALS. 
Chinese. 

Sin  Pao,  Peking. 

Sin  Wan  Pao,  Shanghai. 

Tung  Wan  Hu  Pao,  Shanghai. 


Danish. 

Danebrog,  Copenhagen. 
Dansk   Tidsskrift,  Copenhagen. 
Kjobenhavn,  Copenhagen. 


Dutch. 

Amsterdammer,    Amsterdam. 
Elzevirs,    Amsterdam, 
(lids,  Amsterdam. 


Hungarian  and  Polish. 

Gazeta  Pittsburgska,   Pittsburg. 
Narodny    Listy,   Prague. 
Obranca  Polaski,  Chicago. 
Polak  w  Ameryce,  Buffalo. 
Sviet,  Odessa. 
Szemle,  Budapest. 
Zastava  Ncutss,  Hungary. 
Zgoda,  Chicago. 

Japanese. 

Asahi,    Osaka. 

Asahi  Shimbun,  Tok^-o. 

Chuo    Koron,   Tokyo. 

Jiji  Shimjx),   Tokyo. 

Kokumin  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 

Mainichi,   Tokyo. 

Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun,   Tokyo. 

Shakai  Zasshi,   Tokyo. 

Roumanian  and  Servian 

Male  Novice,  Belgrade. 
Mir,  vSoha. 
Nov  Vek,  Sofia. 
Sloga,   Belgrade. 
V'echerna   Poshta,  Sofia. 
X'echcrnik,  Sophia. 

Swedish. 

Aftonbladet,   Stockholm. 

Turkish. 
Zezia,  Tunis. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  NON-UNION   MINERS. 

IF  the  miners'  union  approved  the  violence  in  the  strike  region 
last  summer,  it  is  not  a  fit  organization  to  make  contracts 
with;  and  if  it  disapproved  the  violence,  but  could  not  control 
its  members,  then  it  is,  by  its  weakness,  equally  unfit — such  is 
the  dilemma  upon  whose  horns  the  operators'  lawyers  are  trying 
to  impale  the  United  Mine  Workers,  in  the  argument  before  the 
strike  commission.  For  four  days,  from  December  17  to  20,  a 
procession  of  non-unionists,  their  wives  and  children,  passed 
in  review  before  the  commission  and  told  of  violence,  boycotting, 
abuse,  and  intimidation.  No  newspaper  defends  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  acts,  and  none  charges  now  that  the  violence  existed 
only  in  the  imagination  of  "yellow  journal  "  reporters. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
for  December  18  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  non-unionist  testimony  : 

"The  first  witness  to-day  said  that  a  member  of  the  miners' 
union  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  stop  working,  and 
finally  did  shoot  him.     The  c^^ender  was  sent  to  prison. 

"The  next  three  witnesses  were  John  Hoffman  and  his  son, 
and  the  son's  wife.  The  men  >.vere  working  at  the  Upper  Lehigh 
Colliery  assisting  in  putting  in  a  new  boiler.  They  said  a  crowd 
of  strikers  visited  their  home  at  midnight  to  harm  the  son.  He 
fled  five  miles  to  another  town,  and  the  crowd  smashed  the  fur- 
niture and  attempted  to  burn  the  house. 

"The  next  witness  said  he  and  his  wife  were  hung  in  effigy  in 
the  streets  of  Nanticoke,  the  effigy  of  the  wife  being  of  a  most 
offensive  character. 

"Mrs.  Kate  McNamara,  of  Parsons,  the  mother  of  four  small 
children,  whose  husband  was  in  the  mines  and  could  not  come 
home  for  fear  of  bodily  harm,  testified  that  their  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  night  and  she  and  her  children  were  rescued 
with  difficulty. 

"Counsel  for  the  miners  called  the  commission's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  fire  had  not  been  connected  with  the  strikers. 
Judge  Gray  said  that  while  the  evidence  did  not  directly  connect 


the  strikers  with  the  fire,  the  inference  was  that  the  fire  was 
most  probably  of  iticendiary  origin. 

"August  Scheuch,  of  Hazleton,  who  worked  for  the  Leliigh 
Valley  Company,  testified  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  mob  while 
he  and  liis  sons  were  going  to  work.  He  was  severely  injured 
by  stones,  was  stabbed  three  times,  and  had  five  ribs  broken. 
He  was  acting  as  a  coal  and  iron  policeman,  but  did  not  use  his 
pistol  because  he  was  afraid  of  hitting  his  son.  Many  of  the 
men  in  the  crowd  were  stril-.:rs,  among  them  being  Sqt:ire 
McKelvey,  of  Hazleton.     His  son  corrobor^.ted  his  testimony. 

"Henry  Vermillye,  of  Dorrancetown,  said  he  was  forced  to 
join  the  union  by  the  superintendent  of  the  John  C.  Haddock 
Coal  Company  in  order  to  keep  peace  at  the  colliery.  He  left 
the  colliery  because  he  thought  the  union  was  too  arbitrary.  He 
worked  for  another  company  during  the  strike.  He  was  hung 
in  effigy,  stones  were  thrown  at  him  while  going  to  and  from  his 
work,  and  storekeepers  were  compelled  to  refrain  from  .selling 
his  relatives  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"John  Doran,  manager  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Lace  Mills,  testified 
that  because  he  would  not  discharge  two  girls  who  had  relatives 
working  in  the  mines  the  1,100  employees  went  on  strike  and 
stayed  out  eight  weeks. " 

Such  testimony  as  this  "calls  for  undivided  public  indigna- 
tion," declares  the  New  York  Sun,  "with  the  resolve  that  here- 
after lawlessness  must  be  punished  and  put  down  without  mercy 
or  compromise,  and  organized  labor  be  required  to  i^ursue  its 
ends  by  other  means."  Mr.  Mitchell's  assertion  that  the  vio- 
lence was  instigated  by  the  coal  and  iron  police  is  not  warranted 
by  this  testimony,  notes  the  Philadelphia  J?ecord,  hut,  "on  the 
contrary,  it  shows  that  assaults  by  the  strikers  upon  peaceable 
non-union  workers  were  by  no  means  infrequent."  Many 
papers  that  sympathize  with  the  miners'  side  of  the  controversy 
condemn  the  lawless  acts  that  marked  the  strike. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  however,  holds  that  all 
this  testimony  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue,  and,  there- 
fore, should  not  have  been  admitted.     To  quote : 

"The  arbitration  commission  was  not  created  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  were  disorder  and  violence  in  the  anthracite 
coal  district  during  the  strike.  If  the  scope  of  its  inquiry  does 
not  cover  the  notorious  defiance  of  the  organic  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  railroad  corporations  in  the  coal  trust,  it  is  limited  to 
the  simple  question  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  can  not  be 
extended  consistently  to  acts  of  lawlessness  incidental  to  the 
strike. 

"Acts  of  lawless  violence  werp  committed  by  strikers  and  their 
friends.  It  is  as  unnecessary  for  the  operators  to  prove  that  fact 
as  it  is  idle  in  the  miners  to  deny  it  and  foolish  for  any  one  to 
attempt  to  justify  it.  Unless  the  commission  proposes  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  anthracite  mining 
business,  dig  deep  into  the  causes  of  industrial  conflicts,  fix 
responsibility  for  the  existence  of  poverty  and  ignorance  in  a 
nation  rolling  in  wealth,  and  constitute  itself  the  judge  between 
the  House  of  Have  and  the  House  of  Want,  its  proj)er  course  is 
to  affirm  judicial  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  strikers  are  not 
invariably  peaceable,  and  direct  the  operators  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  questions  at  issue. 

"It  is  the  business  of  the  commission  to  ascertainwhat  wages 
the  operators  should  pay  to  the  miners.  Evidence  that  a  crowd 
of  foreigners  stoned  a  fellow  laborer  or  fired  his  house  does  not 
assist  the  commission  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  coal.  The  operators  are  plainly  eager  to 
make  strike  violence  the  main  issue  and  divert  attention  from 
the  exposure  of  their  attempts  to  deceive  the  commission  with 
carefully  falsified  figures  relating  to  wages   paid  to  their  em- 
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ployees.  They  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  putting  in  evi- 
dence on  any  other  point  or  making  any  statement  whatever 
until  they  have  produced  a  true  record  of  wages  and  proved  its 
accuracy  beyond  possibility  of  doubt. 

"The  commission  knows  there  was  disorder  around  the  mines, 
and  it  knows  also  that  there  would  have  been  no  violence,  no 
noting,  no  boycotting  had  the  coal  trust  shown  the  slightest  con- 
sideration for  public  interests.  Acceptance  of  the  miners'  pro- 
posal to  arbitrate  would  have  preserved  the  peace  and  averted 
all  the  evils  accompanying  and  following  the  strike.  When  the 
operators  invited  a  strike  they  knew  it  would  lead  to  lawless- 
ness, and  they  confidently  expected  the  foreign  laborers,  whom 
they  had  imported  to  reduce  wages  and  disorganize  the  unions 
by  supplying  two  men  for  every  job,  to  make  trouble  so  serious 
as  to  call  for  military  suppression  and  to  turn  public  opinion 
against  the  cause  of  the  strikers." 


CROWDED  CONDITION   OF   NEW   YORK  CITY. 

THE  Venezuela  blockade  may  be  "peaceful,"  some  of  the 
New  York  papers  remark,  but  the  blockades  on  the  ele- 
Tated  and  surface  lines  in  the  metropolis  are  decidedly  belliger- 
ent. Belligerent,  also,  is  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers and  associations  that  are  trying  to  relieve  the  crush  by 
prodding  the  street-railroad  officials  with  demands  for  more 
cars.  Mayor  Low,  Controller  Grout,  Borough  President  Cantor, 
the  State  railroad  commissioners,  the  Merchants'  Association, 
the  Women's  Health  Protective  Association,  the  Passengers' 
Rights  Association,  and  the  Central  Federated  Union  are  agita- 
ting for  better  accommodations,  and  if  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
fails  to  enact  remedial  legislation,  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
matter  will  be  carried  into  the  legislature. 

The  Sun  and  The  Evening  Post  seem  to  think  that  the  rail- 
road companies  have  been  swamped  by  a  tremendous  increase 
in  population  within  the  last  year.  It  is  reckoned,  roughly,  that 
the  elevated  and  surface  lines  on  Manhattan  island  carry  about 
500,000  people  southward  in  the  morning  and  back  at  night,  and 
the  officials  aver  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  run  more 
cars  than  they  are  now  running.  The  underground  i-oad  is  to 
be  ready  in  a  year,  but  it  is  common  remark  that  that  road,  too, 
will  soon  be  swamped  by  the  city's  rapid  growth.  The  Sufi 
sums  up  the  situation  thus: 

"The  clamor  in  the  public  prints  over  the  shortcomings  of  our 
system  of  local  transportation  is  full  of  interest.  Our  elevated 
railroad  system  and  our  electric  and  other  surface  lines  are 
plainly  inadequate.     Inadefjuate  also  are  our  streets.     There  is 
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not  room  enougli  for  the  traffic  of  New  York  and  the  congestion 
is  gravely  prejudicial  to  business,  to  comfort,  and  to  health. 

"  But  that  which  we  have  to  endure  now  is  trivial  when  com- 
pared with  wliat  the  near  future  has  in  store  for  us  ;  and  it  is 
apparent  to  all  competent  observers  that  even  the  accession  to 
our  resources  of  the  underground  system  will  afford  a  merely  mo- 
mentary and  wholly  insufficient  relief. 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  problem  the  like  of  which  was 
never  before  presented  to  any  great  community.  Nothing  at 
all  approaching  it  has  ever  existed  anywhere  else.  New  York  is 
ten  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  However  rapid  and  great  be  its 
growth,  it  must  ever  be  confined  to  that  singularly  shaped  area. 
It  expansion  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  vertical ;  and  that 
expansion  has  only  been  made  possible  by  that  simple  but  most 
revolutionary  invention,  the  vertical  railway,  or  elevator.  Every 
foot  of  ground  in  lower  New  York  is  foredoomed  to  the  sky- 
scraper, and  each  succeeding  skyscraper  is  betraying  an  inevit- 
able tendency  to  go  yet  higher  than  its  predecessors. 

"In  the  very  near  future  all  of  lower  New  York  will  be  built 
up  ictotheair,  and  where  shall  we  then  find  ourselves  in  the 
matter  of  all  transportation — elevated,  surface,  tunnel,  horse, 
automobile,  and  foot?  The  prospect  is  overwhelming  !  To  meet 
the  absolute  necessities  of  the  public  circulation  we  shall  need 
not  less  than  a  dozen  tubular  railroads,  like  those  of  London, 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  below  the  surface.  Nothing  less  will 
satisfy.  So  acute  is  this  condition  even  now  becoming  that  the 
underground  road  which  is  approaching  completion  will  not  have 
been  opened  to  the  public  before  a  deeper  system  of  tubular 
transit  will  have  been  projected.  It  will  have  been  projected,  but 
it  will  not  have  reached  completion  before  the  public  patience 
shall  have  been  fairly  exhausted, 

"And  what  of  the  streets  themselves?  The  congestion  of  cars 
and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  at  every  great  intersection  of 
traffic  is  already  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  visibly  growing 
worse,  and  it  presents  a  condition  that  is  quite  incredible  to  any 
one  who  has  not  seen  it  and  suffered  from  it. 

"Of  a  certainty  the  problem  which  we  have  to  work  out  is  an 
extraordinary  one.  We  can  not  change  our  topography,  but  we 
can  not  go  on  piling  our  tremendous  population  interminably  up 
and  up  into  the  air  without  making  provision  for  its  transporta- 
tion back  and  forth,  the  like  of  which  no  other  community  in  the 
world  was  ever  called  on  to  devise." 

The  jam  in  New  York  has  proved  too  much  even  for  ex-Chief 
Devery,  and  he  has  moved  his  real-estate  office  from  a  downtown 
skyscraper  to  a  place  nearer  home.  He  explains  in  a  newspaper 
interview  that  it  made  him  so  dizzy  every  time  he  looked  out  of 
the  window  of  his  skyscraper  office  that  he  couldn't  read  his 
morning  mail.     And  furthermore; 

"That  riot  you  stack  up  against  goin'  down  in  the  morning 
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and  back  again  at  dinner-bell  time  is  on  the  football  order— too 
strong  to  snit  me.  No  hangin'  to  a  strap  an'  doin'  the  loop-the- 
loop  stunt  for  mine  if  I  don't  have  to.  Why,  I  got  tangled  up 
in  the  middle  of  Broadway  the  other  day  among  a  lot  of  trucks 
and  a  policeman  had  to  come  and  lead  me  out  like  a  child.  Then 
them  shoot-the-chute  elevators  put  my  breakfast  on  the  bum. 
Fer  mine  a  big  chair  on  the  sidewalk  level  where  I  can  walk 
from  the  house  without  gettin'  tied  in  knots." 


MARCONI'S  TRIUMPH. 

WHETHER  Italy  succeeds  in  collecting  its  bill  from  Vene- 
zuela or  not,  it  has  made  the  whole  world  its  debtor," 
says  the  New  York  Mai/  and  Express,  commenting  upon  the 
success  of  the  young  Italian  inventor,  Marconi,  in  establishing 
wireless  communication  across  the  Atlantic.  The  inventor,  who 
has  kept  very  quiet  about  his  work,  announced  December  21 
that  he  had  sent  inauguratory  messages  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  King  of  Italy,  from  his  station  at  Cape  Breton, 
Canada,  to  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  England.  The  messages  con- 
tained fnmi  twenty  to  thirty  words  each.  About  a  year  ago 
Marconi  announced  that  the  letter  "S"  had  been  signaled  from 
his  Cornwall  station  to  the  Newfoundland  coast.  "  Marconi  has 
done  the  deed,"  says  the  New  York  5««.  "and  it  is  one  of  the 
gfreatest  ever  done."  The  Baltimore  News  declares  that  the 
work  "is  a  great  triumph,  so  wonderful  in  its  results  as  to  give 
ground  for  looking  to  future  wonders  of  invention  as  startling  as 
any  of  those  of  the  past."     The  Providence yiywr;/^/  says  : 

"The  mind  refuses  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  achieve- 
ment in  Cape  Breton.  When  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid, 
the  world  greeted  it  as  one  of  the  most  marvelous  facts  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  indeed  it  was.  It  required  faith  and 
courage  to  lay  a  telegraph  line  under  the  ocean  from  continent 
to  continent,  and  success  was  attained  only  after  repeated  dis- 
couragements. But  is  it  not  a  greater  achievement  to  manipu- 
late the  mere  atmosphere  and  cause  it  to  carry,  without  wires  or 
any  other  exterior  medium,  the  winged  words  of  men?  From 
this  initial  success  greater  successes  will  grow.  There  is  at 
present  some  difficulty  in  transmitting  despatches  in  bright  sun- 
light, tho  why  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  interfere  is  not  clearly 
understood.  It  is  safe  to  saj'  that  other  hindrances  will  be  en- 
countered before  the  two  continents  are  put  into  absolutely 
reliable  wireless  communication  with  one  another.  But  Mar- 
coni's feat  of  Sunday  points  the  way  to  complete  success.  If 
within  one  year  so  great  an  advance  can  be  made  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  difference  between  the  transmission  of  the  one  let- 
ter'S  '  and  the  sending  of  a  message  of  over  thirty  words,  what 
may  we  not  hope  for  in  the  immediate  future?  Meanwhile,  the 
congratulations  of  all  the  nations  are  due  to  Marconi  for  bring- 
ing to  pass  what  would  have  been  considered  impossible  and 
absurd  not  long  ago. " 

But  some  papers  believe  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
wireless  system  can  become  a  commercial  factor.  They  declare 
that  there  are  many  defects  to  be  perfected.  "That  it  will  for  a 
long  time  be  anything  more  than  an  auxiliary  to  the  cable  may 
well  be  doubted,"  says  the  New  York  Evenitig  Post ;  and  the 
Pittsburg  Chrotiicle  Telegraph  thinks  that  "the  entire  system  is 
too  uncertain  ;  too  indefinite  as  to  actual  results  at  all  times,  to 
accept  it  as  an  actual  addition  to  the  world's  working  forces." 
Sir  William  Henry  Preece.  formerly  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  a  well-known  electrician  of  London,  de- 
clares that  wireless  telegraphy  will  never  become  a  serious  com- 
petitor of  the  submarine  cable.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
reliability,  no  privacy,  and  that  the  wireless  system  is  slower 
than  the  cables.  Colonel  Reber,  of  the  United  States  army. 
Signal  Service  branch,  expresses  about  the  same  opinion.  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  National  Geographical  Society,  he  states 
that  the  advantages  are  and  will  remain  in  favor  of  the  wire 
service  wherever  it  can  be  established,  and  the  practical  use  of 
the  wireless  system  will  be  limited  to  the  coramunicatioa  of  ship 


with  ship  and  of  ships  w  iih  the  shore.  In  the  wireless  system 
secrecy  is  impossible.  Anybody  understanding  the  system 
may  read  a  wireless  message,  and  one  system  may  be  made  to 
interfere  with  another.     Says  the  IMiiladcliiliia  Record : 

"It  is  likely,  however,  tlie  existing  vested  interests  in  long- 
distance communication  will  hear  of  M.  Marconi's  successful 
experiment  without  much  added  or  undue  perturbation.  They 
have  enjoyed  possession  of  their  own  peculiar  field  for  more  than 
a  generation,  and  will  not  readily  surrender  it.  As  the  existing 
surface  telegraph  system  rose  to  the  occasion  when  the  telephone 
was  introduced,  and  made  effectual  provision  against  its  threat- 
ened rivalry,  so  the  commercial  cable  lines  should  be  enabled  to 
clip  the  buoyant  wings  of  the  various  devices  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy.    To  be  already   in  possession  of  the  field  is  in  itself  a 
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distinct  advantage,  worth  many  points  of  presumed  superiority 
imputed  to  a  rival  system.  A  perfectly  organized  cable  service, 
responsive  quickly  at  all  points  to  the  demands  of  commerce, 
need  fear  no  wireless  assailants  'horsed  on  the  sightless  couriers 
of  the  air.'  The  new  system,  if  rendered  commercially  effective, 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  create  for  itself  a  new  sphere  of 
usefulness  than  to  trench  upon  ground  already  occupied  in  the 
public  service. 

"The  extraordinary  feat  of  wireless  transmission  which  M. 
Marconi  claims  to  have  performed  is  bv  no  means  under-esti- 
mated by  the  public,  notwithstanding  open  or  covert  deroga- 
tion in  expert  quarters.  But  the  popular  mind  does  not  exactly 
understand  the  matter  as  yet,  and  prefers  not  to  sail  on  a  sea  of 
speculation.  If  telegraphy  without  wires  should  be  at  length 
realized,  there  would  be  laurel  wreaths  and  rewards  galore  for 
all  concerned;  if  not,  the  great  world's  pulses  would  beat  on 
quite  undisturbed." 

Another  phase  in  the  discussion  regarding  the  wireless  system 
is  its  use  in  war.  Rear-Admiral  Bradford,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Equipment,  is  so  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  wireless 
messages  that  he  wants  the  United  States  Government  to  control 
all  stations  along  the  coast  to  protect  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  navy  in  times  of  war  against  interference  with  wireless 
telegraph  signals  between  ships  and  the  shore.  This  is  a  "mat- 
ter for  serious  attention, "  says  the  New  York  Sun.  France  has 
taken  the  station  at  Cherbourg,  because  it  was  believed  to  be  a 
menace  to  national  defense.     The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  too. 
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sees  international  complications  in  the  use  of  wireless  teleg^apliy. 
It  says: 

"The  action  of  France  is  important,  because  it  seems  likely 
that  that  Government  will  either  forbid  the  use  of  the  system  or 
else  absolutely  control  it.  In  time  of  war,  of  course,  a  code 
would  be  used  which  one  would  supjiose  would  be  a  sufficient 
guaranty,  but  the  facts  which  have  been  revealedjn  the  last  few 
years  indicate  that  every  nation  has  at  every  European  capital  a 
band  of  spies  who  procure  codes  and  secret  plans  and  the  like 
with  unfailing  regularity.  The  Esterhazy  crime  for  which 
Dreyfus  was  persecuted  is  a  case  in  point.  With  every  war-ves- 
sel equipped  with  the  system  the  next  naval  war  is  sure  to  be  very 
interesting  and  will  involve  tactics  and  situations  whicli  would 
have  made  Lord  Nelson  shiver. 

"Practically  wireless  systems  have  proved  a  success,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  to  what  e.xtent  they  will  be  used  in  commerce 
and  national  intercourse.  They  are  certain  to  make  changes 
which  will  give  great  opportunites  to  the  future  historian." 


CHARLES   FRANCIS   ADAMS  ON   SECESSION. 

MR.  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  of  Boston,  descendant 
of  the  Puritans  and  of  the  only  Presidents  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  given  to  the  nation,  a  brevet  brigadier-general  for 
services  in  the  Civil  War,  formerly  president  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  now  a  writer  of  history,  is  attracting  almost  as 
mucii  attention  at  seventy  as  he  ever  did  in  his  earlier  years. 
The  press  are  now  discussing  an  address  which  he  delivered  on 
December  22  at  a  banquet  of  the  New  England  Society  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  which  he  considered  the  ethics  of  secession. 
His  conclusion  is,  in  brief,  that  both  sides  were  right.  Most  of 
the  newspapers  seem  glad  to  accept  this  comforting  compromise, 
altho  some  are  willing  to  go  with  him  only  half-way,  and  admit 
that  their  own  side  was  right.  Two  of  the  latter  class  are  the 
Springfield  Republican,  on  the  Northern  side,  and  the  Charles- 
ton ^ews  and  Courier,  on  the  Southern.  The  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union  agrees  with  Mr.  Adams  so  heartily  that  it 
suggests  him  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr,  Adams's  method  of  vindicating  both  sides  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  paragraphs  from  his  address  : 

"vSo  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  every  State  of  the  federation  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Union  with  mental  reservations,  often  un- 
expressed, growing  out  of  local  traditions  and  interests,  in  the 
full  and  correct  understanding  of  which  the  action  of  each  must 


he  studied.  Dissatisfied  with  the  past  and  doubtful  of  the 
future,  jealous  of  liberties,  to  tlie  last  degree  provincial  and  sus- 
picious of  all  external  rule,  intensely  common  sensed,  but  illogi- 
cal and  alive  with  local  prejudice,  the  one  thing  our  ancestry 
united  in  most  apprehending  was  a  centralized  Government. 

"What  did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  propose?  Taking 
refuge  in  metai)hysics,  they  proposed  a  contradiction  in  terms — 
a  divided  sovereignty.  Sovereignty,  it  was  argued,  was  in  the 
people.  But  who  are  the  people?  The  jjcople  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  replied,  are  the  aggregate  of  those  inhabiting  the 
particular  States.  Then  they  began  to  apportion  sovereignty, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  sovereignty  does  not  admit  of  appor- 
tionment. Pursuing  some  vague  analogy  of  the  solar  system, 
and  conceiving  of  States  as  planets  in  their  orbits,  the  peoi)le  of 
the  particular  States  assigned  to  the  nation  a  modicum  of  .sover- 
eignty, conferred  another  modicum  on  the  state  governments, 
and  reserved  whatever  remained  to  themselves.  Now,  it  is 
written,  'No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate 
t  he  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold  to  one  and  despise 
liie  other.'  Tiie  everlasting  truth  of  this  precej)t  in  the  fulness 
of  lime  held  good  in  our  case.  From  the  moment  the  fathers 
sought  to  divide  the  indivisible,  the  result  was  written  on  the 
wall.     It  was  a  mere  question  of  years  and  of  might. 

"Thus,  intentionally  by  some  of  the  most  farsceing,  uninten- 
tionally hy  others  anxious  to  effect  only  a  more  perfect  union,  a 
pious  fraud  was  in  1788  perpetrated  on  tlie  average  American, 
and  his  feet  were  directed  into  a  path  which  inevitably  led  him 
to  the  goal  he  least  designed  for  his  journey's  end. 

"When  the  federal  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted — 'an 
indestructible  Union  of  imperishable  States  ' — what  was  the  law 
of  treason — to  what  or  to  whom,  in  case  of  final  issue,  did  the 
average  citizen  owe  allegiance?  Was  it  to  the  Union,  or  to  his 
State?  As  a  practical  question,  seeing  things  as  they  then  were 
— sweeping  aside  all  incontrovertible  legal  arguments  and  meta- 
physical disquisitions — I  do  not  think  the  answer  admits  of 
doubt.  If  put  in  1788,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time  anterior  to  1825. 
the  immediate  reply  of  nine  men  out  of  ten  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  in  the  Southern 
States,  would  have  been  that,  as  between  the  Union  and  the 
State,  ultimate  allegiance  was  due  to  the  State.  In  studying  the 
history  of  that  period,  we  are  confronted  by  a  condition,  and 
not  a  theory  ;  but,  as  I  read  the  record  and  understand  the  real 
facts  of  that  now  forgotten  social  and  political  existence,  in  case 
of  direct  and  insoluble  issue  between  sovereign  State  and  sov- 
ereign nation  between  1788  and  1S61,  every  man  was  not  only 
free  to  decide,  but  had  to  decide  for  himself;  and,  whichever 
way  he  decided,  he  was  right 

"I  assert  in  its  fundamentals  there  was  no  right  or  wrong 
about  it ;  it  was  an  inevitable,  irrepressible  conflict — the  question 


int   $i,ijyo,ooo  CIIKISIMAS  rKtbt.M     lo    1  Mk,  tNIVEKSIIV  OF  CHICAGO. 

—  The  Baltimore  Herald. 
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of  sovereignty  was  to  be  decided,  and  either  side  could  otYer 
good  ground,  historical  and  legal,  for  any  attitude  taken  in 
regard  to  it.  That  shield  did  actually  have  a  silver  as  well  as  a 
golden  side. " 

If  the  attempt  to  secede  had  been  made  earlier,  it  would  have 
succeeded,  Mr.  Adams  thinks.     He  says: 

"I  hold  that,  here  again,  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time, 
and  that  such  a  withdrawal  as  then  took  place  would  never  have 
failed  of  success  at  any  anterior  period  in  our  national  history. 
It  was  steam  and  electricity  which  then  settled  the  issue  of 
sovereignty  ;  not  argument,  not  military  skill,  not  wealth,  cour- 
age, or  endurance  ;  not  even  men  in  arms.  Before  i86i  steam 
and  electricity,  neither  on  land  nor  water,  had  been  rendered  so 
subservient  to  man  as  to  make  him  equal  to  the  prodigious,  and 
unprecedented,  task  then  undertaken  and  finally  accomplished. 
In  that  case,  might  in  tlie  end  made  right ;  but  the  end  was  in 
no  degree  a  foregone  conclusion." 

If  the  latter  statement  is  true,  remarks  the  Charleston  News 
ami  Courier,  dryly,  "we  do  not  care  particularly  what  view  he 
and  the  people  of  the  section  from  which  he  comes  may  take  of 
the  achievements  of  Might  over  Right.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  let  the  case  rest  there  for  all  time."  "The  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion was  written  in  the  Constitution  and  it  required  the  sword  to 
reverse  it,"  declares  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  The 
Charleston  Post  supplements  Mr.  Adams's  finding  by  the  con- 
clusion that  not  only  was  the  war  inevitable,  but  that  the  result- 
ing Union  was  inevitable.     It  says,  in  a  discerning  editorial : 

"The  question  which  could  not  be  determined  in  the  beginning 
had  to  be  settled  before  the  end,  and  it  was  bound  to  be  settled 
at  last  in  favor  of  a  union,  not  because  that  was  abstractly  the 
right  settlement,  but  because  it  was  practically  the  most  expe- 
dient and  in  a  large  consideration  the  best.  Whether  the  Union 
should  be  enforced  by  the  North  or  the  South  remained  for  mate- 
rial conditions  to  determine.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  weaker  of  the  opposing  farces  only  would  have  withdrawn 
from  the  compact,  and  it  happened  that  the  South  was  the 
weaker.  Had  the  South  felt  its  control  of  the  national  impulse 
sure,  it  would  have  remained  and  forced  the  North  to  make  the 
issue,  and  had  the  issue  been  so  made  the  North  would  have 
been  brought  back  into  the  Union  as  the  South  was. 

"It  is  a  very  excellent  thing  to  hear  such  words  from  an 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  as  were  heard  last  night  from  this 
worthy  representative  of  a  most  distinguished  line,  and  it  is 
interesting  and  very  appropriate  that  a  representative  of  Massa- 
chusetts should  pronounce  what  he  well  termed  the  'final  word  ' 
on  secession  in  the  very  place  where  that  idea  was  put  into 
practical  effect." 

The  Springfield  Republicati,  however,  thinks  the  case  was  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  theory  as  would  appear  from  Mr.  Adams's 
address.     It  says : 

"Back  of  the  argument  for  State  allegiance  was  an  evil  inter- 
est dictating  and  justifying  it  all ;  and  without  the  existence  of 
that  peculiar  material  interest  there  would  never  have  been 
resistance  to  the  forces  making  for  nationality,  carried  to  the 
point  it  was.  In  this  aspect  of  the  case  the  civil  war  can  not 
be  described  as  inevitable.  It  was  the  work  of  human  greed  and 
selfishness  carried  to  the  point  of  being  ready  to  fight  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  peculiar  privilege  and  power;  and  we  might 
as  well  say  that  men  are  absolutely  helpless  against  such  im- 
pulses as  to  say  that  the  war  was  inevitable.  Failing  to  find 
any  support  for  the  one  assertion,  we  must  deny  the  truth  of  the 
other." 

Still  another  theory  of  the  war  is  set  forth  in  a  circular  that  is 
being  sent  out  as  "The  Georgia  Confederate  Bulletin  No.  2." 
It  says,  in  part : 

"The  Northern  States  rebelled  against  the  Constitution  of  the 
Revolutionary  fathers  of  the  republic  and  overthrew  it  and  set 
up  an  imperial  government ;  made  war  upon  the  South,  invaded 
and  subjugated  her.  Abraham  Lincoln  headed  the,  greatest 
rebellion  since  history  has  been  written — 3,300,000  of  the  best- 
armed,  best-drilled,  and  best-equipped  soldiers  money  and  power 


could  conimanil.  Pre sulent  Jefferson  Davis  led  the  most  patriotic 
army  since  history  commenced — 600,000  men,  all  told — without 
arms  or  ordnance,  without  commissary  or  quartermaster.  Block- 
aded by  sea  and  walled  in  by  land,  by  the  Yankee  rebels, 
negroes,  and  foreigners,  the  Confederate  army  killed  and 
wounded  more  than  three  Yankees  to  every  one  of  their  enlisted 
men,  as  shown  by  their  rolls.  But  with  the  world  to  back  them 
they,  after  four  long  years,  overpowered  the  Confederate  army, 
and  the  flag  of  truth  and  liberty  that  had  waved  over  the  bravest 
and  most  patriotic  people  that  ever  lived  was  furled  over  the 
grave  of  Democracy,  and  the  virtue  of  the  ballot  took  its  flight 
at  Appomattox." 


NEW   YORK'S   NEW    POLICE   COMMISSIONER. 

MAYOR  LOW'S  selection  of  Maj.-Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene 
to  succeed  Col.  John  N.  Partridge  as  police  commissioner 
is  regarded  by  most  of  the  New  York  papers  as  a  wise  choice. 
"It  is  creditable  to  the  judgment  and  good  faith  of  the  mayor," 


MAJOR-GENERAL  FRANCIS   V.   GREENE, 
The  new  head  of  the  New  York  city  police  department. 

remarks  T/te  Times;  and  7ke  Tribune  says  that  "it  justifies  a^ 
hope  that  the  most  important  department  of  the  municipal  gov-' 
ernment,  and  the  one  which  thus  far  has  done  Mayor  Low's 
administration  least  credit,  will  steadily,  if  perhaps  slowly,  be 
imbued  with  the  right  spirit  and  ultimately  raised  to  a  satisfac 
tory  standard  of  discipline  and  efficiency."  If  General  Greene's 
intrinsic  qualities,  it  adds,  "do  not  fit  him  for  the  place  in  which 
so  many  predecessors  have  been  found  wanting,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  as  to  the  kind  of  man  he  is  or  as  to  the 
kind  of  man  a  police  commissioner  should  be." 

General  Greene  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1870  and 
was  afterward  an  instructor  in  the  academy.  Hciwas  military 
attache  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg  from 
1877  to  1879.  He  served  in  the  war  with  Spain,  in  Cuba,  and 
the  Philippines,  and  soon  after  the  war  was  made  major-general. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  military  subjects. 
General  Greene  was  president  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of 
America  and  the  National  Asphalt  Company,  and,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  police  commissioner,  was  president  of 
the  Eastern  Trust  Company.     He  is  a  Republican  and  was  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Republican  county  committee  in  lyoo.  "No  man  of 
his  caliber  and  training  has  ever  before  been  called  to  this 
position. "  says  The  W'orlii,  and  if  he  reorganizes  and  directs  the 
police  on  "entirely  non-partizan  lines,"  then  "Mayor  Low's  ad- 
ministration may  yet  see  the  inauguration  of  that  only  effective 
and  permanent  police  reform — one  that  shall  'take  politics  out  of 
the  police  and  the  police  out  of  politics.'"  So,  too,  think  The 
Times,  The  E-,>eniiig  Post,  and  The  Mail  and  E.vpress. 

The  Brooklyn  Times  and  Standard  Union  both  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  better  had  the  mayor  chosen  some  man  who 
had  served  on  the  police  force  ;  but  The  Times  says  that  "so  far 
as  can  be  known,  the  mayor  could  hardly  have  made  a  better 
choice,  outside  of  the  ranks  of  tlie  force."  The  Standard  I'nion 
says : 

"Perhaps  General  Greene  will  make  as  good  a  police  commis 
sioner  as  Captain  Goddard,  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment.  Yet  he  can  hardly  prove  a  failure,  for  he  has 
only  to  carry  out  the  work  so  admirably  planned  by  his  jiredeces- 
sor,  who  was  hounded  out  of  office  by  a  lot  of  impracticable  and 
perhaps  insincere  reformers,  to  place  the  department  in  an  excel- 
lent position  both  as  to  discipline  and  work  accomplished.  What 
an  energetic  man  of  fine  executive  ability  may  do  in  addition 
toward  elevating  the  standard  of  service  rendered  by  the  i)olice 
will  no  doubt  be  done  during  the  next  year  by  General  (Jreene. " 

On  I',  of  tlie  big  flywheels  in  the  machinery  hall  of  the  St.  I-ouis  exposi- 
tion is  to  attain  a  speed  of  2,000  revolutions  per  minute.  South  American 
visitors  will  be  provided  witli  reserveil  seats. —  The  Chicii^j  Trih:i)ie. 


ENDING    OF   THE   WAR   ON    VENEZUELA. 

I^'IIE  American  papers  show  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan imbroglio  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  declaring 
triumphantly  that  American  diplomacy  has  scored  another  suc- 
cess. The  success  is  the  President's  persuasion  of  all  concerned 
to  "tell  their  troubles  "  to  The  Hague  court  of  arbitration,  and 
the  loss  of  interest  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  war  is 
more  interesting  than  a  lawsuit.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  President  has  done  good  turns  to  President 
Castro,  who  can  hardly  gain  less  from  arbitration  than  from  war; 
to  the  Powers,  whose  blockade  was  not  yielding  anything  in  the 
way  of  debt  payments :  to  The  Hague  court,  which  has  been 
practically  "boycotted"  by  the  Powers,  as  a  French  deputy 
remarks,  since  it  was  organized,  three  and  a  half  years  ago ; 
and  to  the  United  States,  which  is  relieved  at  the  same  time  of 
the  danger  of  a  war  uncomfortably  near  and  full  of  possible  com- 
plications, and  of  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  arbiter.  The 
desire  of  the  Powers  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  arbitrate  their  claims 
was  opposed  by  nearlyevery  prominent  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  success  in  inducing  the  disputants  to  resort  to 
The  Hague  court  aroused  a  corresponding  amount  of  gratifica- 
tion. The  President  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  fact,  seem  to 
emerge  from  the  imbroglio  with  increased  prestige.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's "success  in  bringing  all  the  nations  involved  to  his  origi- 
nal plan  of  arbitration  is  a  proof  of  his  own  personal  strength 


Al.WAVS   ri.ASSY  — 
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Horrors!     U    is  going    to   be  settled    by 
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and  au  evidence  of  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  thinks  tlic  Piiila- 
delphia  Press.  And  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Telegram  says : 

"In  the  record  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Administration  for  1902  nothing  will  be 
more  memorable  or  serviceable  than  the 
two  signal  victories  achieved  for  arbitration 
— one  bringing  an  end  to  the  lamentable 
coal  strike  and  the  otlier  clearing  the  way 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  menacing 
Venezuelan  trouble.  In  both  cases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  was  non-official.  He 
simply  used  his  good  offices  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute which,  tho  deplorable  and  harmful  to' 
the  public,  was  no  affair  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  Yet  he  rendered  in 
one  case  a  most  timely  national  and  in  the 
other  international  service." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  protected  in  the 
treaty  by  which  The  Hague  court  was 
formed,  so  that  the  present  aruitration  will 
not  call  it  into  question.  Indeed,  the  New 
York  Mail  and  Express  believes  that  the 
doctrine  has  not  only  been  upheld,  but  that 
its  scope  has  been  broadened,  for  "  the  principle  is  established  that 
the  claims  of  Europe  against  the  weakest  American  state  must 
be  proved  before  they  can  be  collected."  The  daily  newspapers 
seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  Venezuelan  case  will  be 
the  second  one  to  be  referred  to  The  Hague  court ;  but,  as  no- 
ticed in  our  issue  for  November  29  (page  715),  nearly  twenty 
cases  have  been  referred  to  it,  some  of  them  cases  of  consider- 
able importance.  There  is  a  weak  point  in  the  reference  of  the 
case  to  that  court,  thinks  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  in  the  fact  "that 
the  tribunal  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  judgments,  so  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  whole  process  of  coercion  would  have  to  be 
begun  over  again." 

The  attitude  of  our  newspapers  during  the  imbroglio  arouses 
the  admiration  of  the  New  York  Times,  which  says: 

"  We  own  that  we  are  proud  of  the  American  press  in  its  course 
in  the  controversy  concerning  Venezuela,  of  which  the  most 
critical  stage  appears  to  have  passed.  And  when  we  say  the 
American  press  we  necessarily  mean  the  American  people,  whose 
casual  mood  the  American  press  have  never  failed  to  reflect 
with  accuracy.  What  we  particularly  mean  is  the  sobriety,  the 
moderation,  the  circumspection  with  which  the  American  press, 
so  much  of  it  as  counts  at  all,  has  handled  this  very  delicate 
business.  It  has  formed  and  expressed  its  opinions  upon  the 
passing  phases  of  the  controversy  under  an  evident  sense  of 
responsibility  for  its  utterances,  of  responsibility  for  the  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  its  own  immediate  constituencj',  of  the  neces- 
sity that  it  should  not  excite  or  inflame  its  readers,  and  also,  in 
the  cases  of  all  imi^ortant  papers,  of  responsibility  for  the  effect 
which  its  utterances  might  have  if  transmitted  or  translated 
abroad.  There  has  been  nothing  of  the  swashbuckler  in  its 
attitude,  no  talk  of  'backing  down'  or  of  'taking  water,'  no 
'  fifty-four-forty  or  fight.'  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  mani- 
fest a  desire  to  avoid  wounding  or  even  irritating  expressions 
against  any  of  the  nations  concerned. 

"Perhaps  this  'correct '  attitude  might  not  have  been  so  sedu- 
lously maintained  if  Germany  alone  had  been  in  question.  If 
the  moderation  of  the  American  press  indicates  merely  that  the 
American  people  in  general  have  come  to  place  a  higher  value 
than  they  ever  placed  before  on  the  mutual  good-will  and  the 
cooperation  in  common  causes  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  the  great  empire  atid  the  great  republic, 
it  is  already  most  valuable.  But  we  believe  that  it  indicates 
even  more  than  that.  We  think  it  denotes  that  since  our  entry 
into  'world  politics,'  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  with  Spain,  we 
have  become  generally  conscious  of  our  international  responsi- 
bilities, and  that  we  in  general  perceive  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  our  old  exclusive  and  at  the  same  time  defiant  atti- 
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tude  when,  feeling  ourselves  impregnable  at  home,  we  said  and 
felt  '  What  have  we  to  do  with  abroad?  '  That  time  has  passed. 
Anything  that  quickens  our  sense  of  international  responsibility 
necessarily  tends  to  quicken  our  sense  of  national  and  civic 
responsibility.  In  this  view  the  most  earnest  of  anti-imperial- 
ists may  find  some  consolation  for  our  recent  acquisitions." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Will  Castro  write  a  book  or  will  he  lecture?— 77/^  Chicago  News. 

Prrhaps  a  tax  on  imported  shells  would  help  Venezuela  out  of  her  diffl 
culties. — The  Detroit  A'ezvs. 

Matters  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  warrant  the  return  of  Prince 
Henry's  scarf-pins. —  The  Chicago  News. 

A  LOT  of  Russian  Doukhobors  are  to  settle  in  Tuikej'.  Seems  to  us  this 
serves  the  Sultan  ri^ht..— The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Monroe  rimes  with  go.  It  may  yet  be  necessary  for  Uncle  Sam  to  call 
the  attention  of  certain  European  parties  to  this  fact.  —  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Castro  prudently  concluded  to  come  down  from  his  perch  before 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  made  up  his  mind  a  fire  a  poem  at  him.— 77t^ /?«///'- 
more  Herald. 

It  is  a  pity  Mme.  Humbert  did  not  escape  to  Venezuela.  .She  would 
have  made  just  the  kind  of  a  Minister  of  Finance  that  Castro  has  been  look- 
ing iov.—  'The  Buffalo  Express. 

SENATOR  Morgan,  to  make  sure  of  success  for  his  negro  colonization 
scheme  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  should  look  well  to  the  culture  of  the 
Filipino  chicken.  — 77/^  Atlanta  Journal. 

Some  of  Mr.  Quay's  tactics  in  favor  of  the  Statehood  bill  are  positively 
disreputable.  The  man  has  even  called  attention  to  the  platform  pledges 
of  his  party. — The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

To  sink  those  Venezuelan  gunboats  when  they  might  have  been  chopped 
up  into  firewood  and  sold  in  this  market  was  worse  than  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law. —  The  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee  says,  "  If  we  had  not  sacrified  wisdom  for  sen- 
timent we  would  own  Cuba  to-day."  And  by  doing  exactly  the  same  thing, 
we  do  own  the  Philippines  to-day. —  Tlie  Atlanta  Journal. 

If  we  get  into  real  trouble  over  that  South  American  business  Mark 
Hanna  can  go  west  and  organize  a  rough  rider  regiment,  and  then  we  shall 
see  who  will  be  the  popular  hero  before  the  next  convention. —  The  Chicago 

News. 

The  Sultan  gave  a  medal  to  an  author  recently,  and  at  the  same  time 
stopped  the  sale  of  the  man's  book.  The  Sultan's  method  of  literary  en- 
couragement might  be  tried  to  great  public  advantage  in  this  country.— 
The  Denver  Republican. 

The  latest  report  about  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  that  he  is  going  to  take  a 
house  in  Washington.  It  must  be  on  account  of  the  gentle  climate.  Noth- 
ing that  is  going  to  be  done  at  the  capital  this  winter  need  frighten  a  trust 
man. —  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

A  BILL  has  been  irtroduced  in  Congress  to  make  October  21  a  national 
holiday  in  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  There 
are  enough  holidays  already  for  the  average  American,  but  nobody  will 
object  to  Congress  making  as  many  holidays  for  itself  as  the  calendar  will 
permit.— TV/^"  Louisville  Courier-Jourtial. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   FRENCH 


VIEW    OF    AMERICA'S 
INFERIORITY." 


LITERARY 


IT  is  sometimes  argued  ihat  the  literature  of  the  United  States 
lacks  great  qualities  because  American  life  until  now  has 
been  too  strenuous  and  active  to  admit  of  the  atmosphere  of 
intellectual  repose  necessary  to  the  production  and  appreciation 
of  art.  A  French  scholar  resident  in  this  country.  M.  Albert 
Schinz,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  takes  an  opposite  view.  American 
literature,  he  thinks,  is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  other  nations 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  born  of  conditions  too  prosperous  and 
comfortable.  He  elaborates  this  argument  as  follows  (in  an 
article  in  La  Sfinainc  Litteraire  (Geneva)  : 

"What  is  it  that  inspires  a  poet  or  a  writer?  Struggles  in 
noble  causes,  for  liberty,  country,  religion,  principles.  And 
these  conditions  are  only  met  with  in  the  formative  periods  of 
peoples,  not  at  the  time  when  they  have  'arrived.'  The  United 
States  have  'arrived  '  too  soon  and  too  easily.  Unlike  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe,  Americans  have,  so  to  speak,  begun  their  evolu- 
tion in  the  middle  ;  and  the  periods  that  they  have  not  jumped, 
they  have  crossed  with  prodigious  rapidity.  Thanks  to  their 
tardy  entrance  into  the  history  of  the  world,  they  have,  in  a  few 
years,  passed  over  ground  that  the  oldest  nations  have  spent 
centuries  in  getting  over.  They  have  not  had  to  conquer  their 
country  ;  they  have  not  undergone  long  conflicts  with  neighbor- 
ing peoples,  accompanied  by  a  long  succession  of  heroic  deeds, 
inspiring  bards  and  minstrels.  The  rivalries  of  the  Spanish, 
English,  and  French  are  prior  to  and  remotely  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  dramatic  features  in  the 
lives  of  the  Puritans,  Quakers,  and  other  colonists  are  upon  the 
whole  quickly  enumerated.  Longfellow  has  extolled  them  in 
song  of  wholly  modern  sentimentality  and  sweetness ;  and, 
moreover,  one  of  his  two  great  poems,  'Hiawatha,'  is  an  Indian 
epic,  and  the  other,  'Evangeline,'  retraces  an  episode  of  the 
war  between  the  French  and  English  in  Canada.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  the  Crusades,  nothing  like  the  wars  of  religion. 
The  emigrants  departed  for  the  New  World  simply  because  they 
were  seeking  a  country  where  there  should  be  no  fratricidal  wars 
in  the  name  of  God.  Finally,  there  has  been  no  great  social 
revolution  for  the  suppression  of  the  privileged  castes,  like  that 
whose  echo  filled  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Europe. 
There  was  no  equality  to  win  ;  it  existed  from  the  beginning. 
Two  important  events  alone  constitute  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States:  the  acquisition  of  political  liberty  by  the  revolu- 
tion against  England — which  has  been  and  is  still  greatly  ex- 
ploited by  writers — and  tiie  Civil  War,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  struggle  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes,  and 
which  has  produced  what  is  incontestably  America's  greatest 
literary  masterpiece,  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  Free  from  all  the 
shackles  of  deeply  rooted  and  resisting  traditions,  the  citizens  of 
the  New  World  knew  w-ell  how  to  profit  by  the  exj)eriences  of 
others,  and  find  themselves  to-day,  economically  and  socially, 
the  most  prosperous  nation  on  the  globe.  Never  was  it  so  thor- 
oughly proved  that  a  happy  people  has  no  history — but  it  is 
necessary  to  accept  the  con.sequences :  neither  will  it  have  any 
literature.  Let  conditions  in  Russia  be  compared  with  those  in 
the  United  States.  Why  is  it  that  at  the  present  time  the  litera- 
ture of  Russia  is  aiwve  all  other  European  literatures  truly 
interesting,  truly  living?  It  is  because  Russia  has  still  her  his- 
tory before  her;  because  politics,  social  organization,  religion, 
still  belong  to  the  medieval  period  ;  because  Tolstoy  and  Gorky, 
as  well  as  Gogol  and  Dostoycvski,  have  still  a  great  future  with 
which  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  their  readers 

"There  is  still  another  reason.  Had  America  a  great  litera- 
ture, yet  would  it  have  no  readers.  ,  .  .  There  is  still  on  the 
old  continent  a  small  literary  public,  the  last  representatives 
of  a  great  tradition.  Beyond  the  sea  there  is  no  tradition  and 
no  literary  public,  only  the  public.  .  .  .  The  only  kind  of  litera- 
ture that  is  recognized  is  the  novel — perhaps  the  dramatized 
novel  should  also  be  included — and  the  short  story.  Doubtless 
the  classics  are  in  all  the  libraries,  but  they  are  read  in  reality 
by  only  two  classes  of  people  :  students  (for  whom  the  reading  is 
obligatory)  and  the   naive,   and   neither  the  one  class  nor  the 


other  derive  any  pleasure  from  them.  Even  periodical  litera- 
ture is  yielding  more  and  more  to  the  pressure  of  the  novel. 
One  of  the  best-known  American  reviews  makes  a  specialty  of 
publishing  a  complete  novel  in  each  monthly  issue,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  holiday  number  a  string  of  short  stories  is  added  to 
this  novel  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  sort  of  article.  A  whole 
series  of  magazines  publish  nothing  but  short  stories.  .  .  . 
Whether  you  discuss  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  or  the  Piiilippines,  a  rule  of  the  game  of  Ping-Pong,  or  crab- 
fishing,  never  think  of  sending  an  article  of  more  than  5,000 
words — 3,000  would  be  better — to  an  editor.  He  will  return  it 
unread,  requesting  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  submit  it  to  the 
operation  of  Procrustes  or  to  refrain  from  offering  it  again.  As 
was  wittily  remarked  one  day  by  some  one  who  was  discussing 
this  astonishing  fact,  had  St.  Paul  sent  his  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians to  an  editor  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  he  would 
have  seen  his  divine  prose  come  back  to  him  by  return  mail, 
accompanied  by  a  request  to  shorten  it.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  the 
reader  must  not  be  asked  for  more  than  he  can  give.  The  men 
in  America  work  exceedingly  hard;  it  is  impossible  for  them,  if 
they  read  at  all,  to  read  what  we  call  a  serious  book  ;  they  must 
have  light  literature  or  none  at  all.  The  women  have,  doubtless, 
more  leisure;  and  they  really  constitute  the  reading  public.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  added  incidentally  that  as  they  possess  to  a  high 
degree  that  delicacy  of  touch  and  that  chic  that  is  so  often  lack- 
ing in  men,  except  perhaps  Frenchmen,  they  have  also  more  and 
more  invaded  literature  as  authors.  It  is  so  already  in  both 
America  and  England;  it  will  be  the  same  upon  the  European 
continent  before  long." — Translation  made  for  ^hy.  Literary 
Digest. 


AN    EXAMPLE   OF    PICTORIAL    MUSIC. 

THE  subjoined  tone-picture  is  an  ingenious  example  of  music 
combining  qualities  both  of  melody  and  of  pictorial  illus- 
tration. It  is  one  of  a  series  of  pen-and-ink  sketches  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1842,  under  the  title  "Nouveaute  Musicale,"  and  is 
reproduced  by  the  London  Musical  Times  from  a  booklet  owned 
at  one  time  by  Friedrich  Carl  Meyer,  librarian  to  the  Prince 
Consort.  "The  name  of  the  artist  who  drew  these  exceedingly 
clever  sketches,"  says  The  Musical  Times,  "is  unknown,  but  in 
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an  explanatory  note  we  are  told  that  he  wished  by  means  of  fig- 
ures to  ex])ress  tlie  life  inherent  in  notes,  and  that  he  tried 
'  faithfully  to  observe  the  double  unity  of  dramatic  action  and  of 
melody.'"     The  following  description  is  given  of  the  Barcarolle: 

"  Fisliermen  are  bidding  farewell  to  their  wives  and  sisters  ; 
one  old  woman  entrusts  her  child  to  her  husband.  The  weather 
is  fine  :  the  boats  glide  smoothly  under  lofty  arches  (signs  for 
tying  notes).  But  the  weather  changes :  the  sky  becomes  cov- 
ered with  clouds  ;  the  .sea  becomes  stormy  ;  the  boats  ri:;e  and 
fall  with  the  waves  ;  one  breaks  over  the  ship,  and  two  men  fall 
into  the  water.  The  fishermen  in  despair  rai.se  their  hands  to 
heaven.  The  tempest  increases  in  fury;  a  boat  founders  ;  six 
fishermen  are  engulfed  ;  <me  inanimate  body  is  seen  floating. 
Sea-gulls  (rests)  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Some  of 
the  boats,  with  the  lighthouse  as  a  guide,  hasten  to  return  to  the 
port.  The  mother  in  tears,  waiting  on  the  shore,  receives  back 
her  child  into  her  arms." 
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BJORNSON'S   SEVENTIETH    ANNIVERSARY. 

OX  December  S  the  Norwegian  people  celebrated  with  titling 
houors  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjihnson. 
"Bjornson's  fame,"  observes  Harper's  Meekly,  "is  complex: 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  his  day — nnqnestionably  the 
greatest  in  Scandinavia,  as  he  is  the  most  read  ;  he  is  a  play- 
wright of  the  highest  rank,  his  plays  being  performed  almost  all 
over  the  world  ;  he  is  his  conntry's  most  powerful  politician  ;  he 
is  an  admirable  journalist,  pithy,  brilliant,  convincing,  of  which 
not  only  the  Norwegian  press  but  several  of  the  most  influential 
papersof  England,  Germany,  and  France  bear  frequent  witness." 
Bjornson's  distinction,  declares  Mr.  Hrolf  Wisby  (in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post, 
December  6) ,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  founder 
of  the  national  liter- 
ature of  modern  Nor- 
way. As  far  back  as 
1S57  he  published  the 
Norse  pastoral,  "  Syn- 
nove  Solbakkeu," 
which  first  brought 
him  fame.  Says  Mr. 
Wisby : 

"Like  Byron, 
Bjornson  woke  up  one 
morning  to  find  him- 
self famous.  His  elo- 
quence had  led  many 
of  his  friends  to  sup- 
pose in  him  a  future 
notable  orator,  and 
his  success  in  journ- 
alism pointed  with 
almost  equal  signifi- 
cance to  a  more  than 
ordinary  newspaper 
career. 

"And then  befooled 
them  all.  A  little, 
modest-looking  vol- 
ume, 'Synnove  Sol- 
bakken'  .  .  .  quietly 
made  its  appearance 
in  the  booksellers' 
windows  in  Copen- 
hagen, producing  a 
most  profound  im- 
pression. As  the  work 
was  signed  '  B.  B. , ' 
the  leading  critics  pre- 
sumed the  book  to  be 
the  work  of  Ibsen, 
who  on  several  occa- 
sions   had    used    the 

nom-de-guerre  of  Brynjolf  Bjarme,  and  who  at  the  time  was  as 
well  known  as  Bjornson  was  obscure.  When  Ibsen  disclaimed 
the  honor  of  the  authorship,  a  more  serious  scrutiny  was  given 
the  little  volume,  resulting  in  the  most  unanimous  appreciation, 
turning  even  the  sharpest  of  critical  pens  into  vehicles  of  avowed 
and  spontaneous  praise.  The  enthusiasm  of  both  critics  and 
readers  was  not  misspent.  The  little  book  contained  the  corner- 
stone for  Norway's  literature.  Everything  that  had  been  written 
by  Norwegians  up  to  that  time,  from  Wergeland  and  Welhaven 
to  Ibsen,  had  a  decided  Danish  flavor.  Bjornson  was  the  first 
to  produce  a  Norse  work  that  was  all  Norse  and  supreme  in 
its  very  Norseness.  As  surely  as  Homer  founded  ancient  Greek 
literature  wnth  his  songs,  did'  Bjornson  found  the  national  liter- 
ature of  modern  Norway  with  the  '  Synnove '  pastoral.  He 
occupies  the  proud  position  of  being  the  only  living  founder  of 
a  national  literature  in  the  world,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  only 


one    in    modern    limes.      That   means   as   much    to    Norwegian 
readers  as  Chaucer  means  to  English." 

Mr.  Wisby  iliscerns  two  periods  in  Bjihiison's  literary  career, 
the  lirst  in  which  he  was  dominated  wliolly  by  the  Norse  motive, 
the  second  in  which  he  came  partially  under  the  spell  of  Ibsen 
and  the  modern  Danish  school.      We  quote  again  : 

"When  in  1863  Bjijrnsou  entered  his  thirty-first  year,  he  had 
written  his  best  pastorals,  his  early  di'amas,  and  his  most  soar- 
ing lyrics.  His  work  was  already  then  regarded  as  the  consum- 
mate effort  of  his  genius.  In  entering  upon  his  second  period,  in 
187 1,  Bjornson  was  influenced  by  Ibsen  and  the  modern  Danish 
school,  in  a  similar  degree  that  Ibsen  was  drawn  toward  national 
ideals  by  Bjornson's  first  work.     When  Bjornson  at  a  maturer 

age     tacitly     agreed 


NORWAY'S   "GUAND  OI.U  MAN,"   ON   THE  TEKRACE  OF   HIS   HOMI'.   AT  ANLKSTAD. 

He  is  "  the  only  living  founder  of  a  national  literature  in  the  world." 
Courtesy  of  Harper's  IVeekly. 


with  Ibsen  that  the 
time  had  come  for 
books  with  stronger 
and  more  aggressive 
contents  than  could 
be  united  with  mere 
historical  representa- 
tion, and  accordingly 
Ijegan  to  interpret  the 
momentous  questions 
of  modern  life,  his 
fame  as  a  dramatist 
began  again  to  vie  in 
ascendency  with  that 
of  Ibsen,  and  in  that 
line  of  endeavor  they 
have  been  on  practi- 
cally equal  terms  ever 
since.  Ibsen  is  the 
greater  artist ;  Bjiirn- 
son  the  more  richly 
endowed  poet. 

"Bjornson's  latest 
work,  '  Paa  Storhove' 
— a  social  drama  in 
three  acts — is  just 
out.  In  several  re- 
spects it  is  a  sequel 
to  his  'Laboremus, ' 
working  out  certain 
points  of  psychologi- 
cal moment  suggested 
by  the  latter  work. 
'Paa  Storhove' 
shows,  with  masterly 
dramatic  effect,  the 
magnificent  struggle 
of  a  great  woman, 
Margrete  Ura, 
against  the  evil  forces 
which  threaten  her 
and  her  family  with 
ruin,  and  this  strug- 
gle is  all  the  more 
interesting  as  the  evil 
is  embodied  by  an- 
other woman  infatuated  by  Satanic  ideals.  A  superb  spiritual 
combat  between  two  gifted  women — the  one  good,  endowed  with 
vast  resources  for  noble  ends,  the  other  bad,  and  doubly 
dangerous,  being  equipped  with  a  demoniac  capacity  for  evil." 

Everything  Bjornson  has  written,  declares  Mr.  Wisby,  is  trace- 
able to  some  national  liber  or  root,  while  the  action  of  almost 
all  of  Ibsen's  dramas  might  be  altered  to  suit  a  foreign  locality 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  flavor  of  the  contents. 
W^e  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"Bjornson  is  the  present-day  skald  of  Norway.  He  is  chan- 
ting and  speaking  from  the  lofty  heights  while  Ibsen  broods  and 
delves  in  the  bowels  of  the  abyss.  He  is  the  inspired  seer  of  his 
people.  His  endeavors  are  deeds  of  the  day.  His  genius 
unfolds  itself  before  us  in  a  wealth  of  sunshine  like  that  of  the 
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great  men  of  old  who  spoke  from  the  heights.  Bjiiriison  is  the 
man  of  the  soil,  as  Robert  Burns,  as  Victor  Hugo  were  men  of 
the  soil.  Besides  being  the  greatest  of  Norwegian  poets  in 
generic  source  and  creative  imagination,  he  is  also  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  character  types  among  Norsemen.  When  we 
wish  to  know  what  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  Norse  in 
literature,  in  spirit  as  in  substance,  we  read  Bjoruson  first  of  all. 
and  perhaps  last  of  all  Ibsen." 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT   AND   THE   NUDE    IN 
ART. 

I^HK  national  superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Purity  in 
Literature  and  Art  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  has  revived  a  ten-year-old  controversy  by  her  protest 
against  the  President's  action  in  removing  tlie  famous  Watts 
painting.  "Love  and  Life,"  from  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in 
Washington  to  the  White  House.  In  a  ])ublic  statement  issued 
she  declares : 

"  It  may  be  that  the  President  has  ordered  the  picture  hung  in 
the  White  House  without  inquiring  into  its  history,  and  without 
knowing  that  its  presence  in  the  home  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  nation  is  e.vtremely  objectionable  to  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try. It  can  not  be  that  he  has  resurrected  the  work  from  its 
ten  years'  obscurity  in  an  art  gallery  to  flaunt  any  talk  of  "art 
for  art's  sake  '  in  our  faces.  It  will  be  very  disillusionizing  for 
the  women  who  have  admired  him  to  learn  that  he  has  given  a 
place  on  tiie  walls  of  the  While  House  to  this  vulgar  nude  paint- 
ing of  Watts.  Tlie  President  must  have  been  led  astray  by  the 
great  name  of  the  artist,  and,  like  others,  concluded  that  a 
celebrity  could  not  produce  anything  that  would  be  demoralizing." 

The  Providence  /m/r/hi/ g'wes  the  following  account  of  the  es- 
sential facts  in  the  present  controversy: 

"riie  painting  in  question  is  the  work  of  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  English  painter  now  living,  Mr.  George  F.  Watts.  It 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  nation,  and  the  White  House  was 
the  destination  approved,  it  is  said,  by  him.  When  it  first  reached 
this  country  the  objections  made  to  it  were  so  furious  that  it 
was  lodged  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery.  This  was  neither  very 
grateful  nor  very  courteous;  and  the  President,  or  possibly 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  has  had  the  canvas  removed  to  its  proper  des- 
tination. It  is  a  work  of  art  which  any  collector  in  the  land 
would  l)c  glad  to  own,  and  its  monetary  value — by  which  some 
persr)ns  judge  works  of  art — is  great.  Vet  tiiere  are  '  nice  '  per- 
sons who  find  it  shocking. 

"The  subject  is  certainly  not  immoral.  '  Love  and  Life  '  the 
artist  has  called  his  composition.  He  shows  two  ideal  figures- 
Life,  a  frail  woman,  conducted  along  a  sheer  and  rocky  path  by 
the  sturdy  form  of  Love.  The  allegory  is  obvious,  and  even  a 
member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  should  find  no  evil  in  it;  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  not  remotely  implied.  But  Mr.  Watts  has 
been  guilty  ol  one  awful  lajise  from  the  purity  of  the  prurient 
jirude.  He  has  left  his  figures  nude.  Now  this  is  shameful. 
Morality  consists  wholly  in  clothes.  The  'unco  guid'  can  not 
see  the  undraped  form  even  on  canvas  without  horrible  sugges- 
tions. When  man  was  born  into  the  world  naked  God  made  a 
mistake.  To  the  normal  mind  the  nude  human  flgure  may  be 
simply  beautiful.  Whether  in  marblcor  on  canvas  it  is  a  delight 
to  tlie 'inward  eye'  no  less  than  to  the  outer.  Of  course  men 
and  women  in  civilized  society  no  longer  go  about  nude;  but 
this  is  tiiemore  reason  why  the  nude  figure  of  the  artist  is  purely 
conventional  and  therefore  inofTensive.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
drapery  may  be  made  to  convey  immoral  ideas  much  more  easily 
than  lack  of  it';  but  this  is  something  which  the  raw  critic  of  an 
never  seems  to  realize. 

"The  President  is  a  man  of  cultivation  and  a  man  of  sense, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  pay  much  attention  to  'the  bar- 
baric yawp  '  of  those  who  wish  to  see  Mr.  Watts's  fine  painting 
banished  to  obscurity." 

"If  the  women  take  the  matter  up  in  earnest,"  observes  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "we  are  obliged  to  say  the  picture  will 
have  to  go."     It  continues  : 

"There  are  times  when  a  man  is  glad  to  give  up  his  convictions 


for  the  sake  of  jieace,  and  this  is  especially  true  where  the  wo- 
men are  concerned.  It  may  be  excellent  to  have  a  Presitlent's 
power,  but  it  is  sometimes  politic  not  to  use  it  like  a  President. 
Let  us  have  social  peace  even  if  the  i)iciuie  goes  from  the  ob- 
livion of  the  White  House  back  where  an  admiring  jjublic  can 
see  it  every  daj'." 

A  lady  corres])ondent  of  the  New  Vork  Tiiiit-s  declares: 

"Those  who  have  sat  before  'Love  and  Life'  and  felt  the 
infusion  of  its  hope,  courage,  and  joy  jjouring  into  a  weary 
soul,  must  forever  entertain  a  j^eculiar  grievance  against  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  his  act  of  selfish  deprivation  to  the  American  public. 
The  picture  was  given  to  us,  and  we  love  it,  and  desire  it  where 
we  may  know  it  is  possible  to  make  a  ])ilgrimage  to  it  and  feel 
the  uplift  of  its  glory. 

"For  my  part,  and,  indeed. many  others  join  with  me,  I  hope  the 
nice  little  minds  that  .secured  tlie  banishment  (?)  of  'Love  and 
Life  '  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  the  first  place  will  succeed  in 
raising  such  a  storm  around  the  head  of  the  thoughtless  Presi- 
dent that  he  will  be  forced  to  follow  the  excellent  example  of  his 
predecessor,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  give  back  to  us  to  whom  it 
belongs  the  great  pre-Raffaelite's  dream  of  the  archangel  of 
love  inspiring  the  fainting  human  soul." 


MULATTOES   AS   WRITERS. 

A  LIST  of  books  in  the  Library  of  Congress  written  by  col- 
ored persons  has  been  compiled  by  Daniel  Murray,  assist- 
ant librarian  of  that  institution.  His  list  includes  about  2,200 
titles;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  its  value  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  has  included  writers  with  only  the 
smallest  trace  of  African  blood  in  their  veins.  The  Transcript 
says : 

"Stripped  of  its  superfluities,  the  fact  remains  that  a  surpri- 
singly large  amount  of  literary  work  has  been  done  by  mulattoes. 
The  straight  blacks  appear  to  have  done  almost  nothing.  The 
subject  was  recently  brought  up  by  the  publication  of  a  work  on 
chemistry  by  a  young  colored  man  connected  with  the  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  named  Herbert  C.  Scurlock.  The  head 
of  that  department,  Prof.  William  II.  Seaman,  testifies  to  the 
care  and  intelligence  with  which  this  chemical  text-book  has 
been  prepared.  The  question  was  rai.sed  whether  it  might  not 
be  the  first  book  on  a  scientific  subject  written  by  a  colored  man. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  Benjamin  Banneker  had  be- 
come eminent  as  an  astronomer  a  century  ago.  He  sent  his 
almanac  to  Jefferson,  who  was  so  interested  in  it  that,  according 
to  tradition,  he  invited  Banneker  to  dine  with  him  at  the  White 
House.  Banneker  lived  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  near  Baltimore,  and 
for  years  made  his  living  l)y  compiling  the  astronomical  data  for 
the  almanacs  of  that  day.  He  was  very  nearly  white;  his 
grandmother  was  entirely  so. 

"Another  somewhat  noted  text-book  written  by  a  mixed  blood 
was  Professor  Scarborough's  Greek  Grammar.  He  was  a  Wil- 
berforce  man.  Probably  the  most  noted  case  of  literary  talent 
was  that  of  Phyllis  Wheatley.  Her  Hist  book  was  published  in 
1773.  She  was  the  slave  bought  by  a  Mrs.  Wheatley,  in  Boston, 
who  took  pity  on  her.  when  as  an  cighl-year-old  child,  wrapped 
up  in  a  jjiece  of  carpet,  she  was  offered  for  sale.  Mr.s.  Wheat- 
ley  soon  discovered  that  the  forlorn  girl  had  native  talents,  and 
so  began  to  educate  her.  In  less  than  eighteen  months  she  could 
read  the  Bible  with  ease,  and  in  less  than  two  years  she  began 
to  write  verses.  She  married  a  man  named  Peters,  and  died  of 
tuberculosis  when  about  thirty-three  years  old.  She  wrote  a 
poem  dedicated  to  General  Washington,  with  which  he  was  so 
well  pleased  that  he  wrote  her  an  interesting  letter.  For  years 
this  poem  was  lost,  but  it  was  finally  recovered  in  1851,  when 
certain  Washington  i)apers  were  transferred  to  the  Boston 
Alheneum.  This  girl  also  wrote  a  rather  meritorious  poem  dedi- 
cated to  Whitefield.  the  great  evangelist. 

"Among  the  oihercolored  writers  are  Dr.  l-'dward  W.  I'hden, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  Lilieriau  minister  at  London.  His  most 
noted  bor)k  is  '  Lilieria's  (XTering  to  Ciiristianity,  Islam,  and  to 
the  Negro  Race.'  Martin  R.  Delany,  who  was  .1  major  in  the 
I'liiled  Stales  army  <luting  the  Civil  War,  wrote  two  books,  the 
better  one  of  wliuli  treats  of  the  conditio:)  of  Iws  own  i.ice. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  novels  by  colored  peoi>le  as  well  as 
many  treatises  011  tlie  r.ice  ciueslion." 
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EDWIN     MARKHAM'S   ESTIMATE   OF    KIPLING. 

MR.  KIPLIXG'S  new  poem,  "Tho  Rowers,"  which  wo 
reprint  in  this  issue  of  Tiik  Luekaky  l)u;Ksr,  is  m)t 
reganled  as  a  very  appropriate  contribution  to  Christmas  litera- 
ture. To  the  New  York  E'l't-ui/ii^  /\>s/  these  "oracuhir  and  bit- 
ter verses"  against  the  Anglo-German  fiiicnte  suggest  Mr. 
Kipling's  "infallible  instinct  for  promoting 
international  quarrels."  "He  is,  or  affects 
to  be,"  it  says,  "a  sort  of  fighting  Berserker, 
and  this  necessarily  puts  him  out  of  touch 
with  his  age — except  when  it  appears,  in 
mad  moments,  to  be  lurching  back  toward 
the  cave-man."  The  Philadelphia  Pi(blic 
Lc-<ij^t'f.  however,  thinks  that  it  were  futile 
to  deny  "the  poem's  power  or  the  remark- 
able promptitude  of  the  poet  in  telling  in 
the  most  forcible  verse  not  only  just  what 
the  English  nation  ought  to  hear,  but  exactly 
what  it  wanted  to  hear.  .  .  .  Kipling  ex- 
presses the  very  thought  of  the  great  middle 
class  of  England.  He  has  displaced  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  interpreting  tlie  thought  of  the 
sound  and  sensible  part  of  the  Englisli  peo- 
ple, and  as  the  people's  poet  occupies  a  more 
enviable  position  than  the  poet  laureate." 

An  interesting  critique  on  "Kipling  as  a 
Poet  "  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Mark- 
hara  in  the  form  of  an  introduction  to  the 
Kipling  volume  of  Collier's  "Library  of 
Poetical  Literature."  "Kipling's  greatest 
limitation,"  says  Mr.  Markham,  is  liis  "lack 
of  spiritual  vision,  his  failure  to  apprehend 
the  empire  of  the  Unseen."  His  greatest 
strength  is  his  ability  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  "flying  hour,"  to  voice  the  Here  and 
Now.  We  quote  as  follows  from  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  estimate : 

"Kipling  is  still  a  young  man,  and  he  is 
already  the  laureate  of  Greater  Britain.  He 
has  done  more  than  English  arms  to  annex 
India  to  England.  He  has  localized  and  fo- 
calized for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  prov- 
inces and  peoples  of  India. 

"He  is  the  voice  of  British  imperialism, 
and  he  is  a  dynamic  force  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  empire.  His  words  have  passed 
with  a  great  power  over  England,  fanning 
the  drooping  flame  of  her  patriotism,  quick- 
ening her  faith  in  her  soaring  destiny. 

"  He  is  the  poet  of  energy,  the  laureate  of  action.  In  his  verse 
all  things  are  alive  as  with  the  old  Homeric  stir;  all  things  are 
quick  with  a  sense  of  the  untirable  endeavor,  the  imperishable 
passion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

"  No  other  literary  man  ever  pressed  so  close  to  the  heated 
center  of  the  flying  hour.  He  rejoices  in  the  hot  arena  where 
men  love  and  lust,  where  they  tight  and  die.  This  earth-life, 
and  this  trembling  hour  of  it,  is  the  thing  that  takes  his  heart. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  Here  and  Now. 

"  He  writes  not  of  men  in  high  places,  not  of  men  in  sheltered 
ease,  but  rather  of  the  millions  who  are  digging  the  ditches, 
building  the  bridges,  laying  the  roads,  steering  the  shijis,  fight- 
ing the  battles,  in  the  daring  path  of  empire. 

"Kipling's  vision  is  essentially  objective  and  concrete.  His 
mind  is  unique  in  its  quickness  to  take  impressions,  to  make 
assimilations.  He  absorbs  the  technicalities  of  professions,  the 
secrets  of  experts,  the  wisdom  of  adepts,  the  cant  of  hypocrites, 
the  instincts  of  animals.  Through  his  ringing  lines  we  hear  the 
jingle  of  coins  on  the  dicer's  t;ihle,  the  rhythmic  minuet  of  the 
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pislt)ns,  the  hiss  and  innuendo  of  the  bullets,  the  awful  hoof- 
beat  of  the  Hying  squadron,  the  march  and  menace  of  the  ships 
of  England. 

"The  iiioiifs  of  his  ditties  and  ballads  are  often  slight,  trivial, 
vulgar;  but  his  wonderful  power  as  a  story-teller — his  irresisti- 
ble attack,  his  instant  spring,  his  dramatic  grip;  the  lilt  and 
swing  of  the  rhythm,  tlie  touch-and-go  of  the  telling  —  all 
these  carry  the  reader  as  the  shallop  is  carried  by  wind  and 
billow." 

Wordsworth,  like  Kipling,  tried  to  express 
the  poetry  that  is  in  common  man  ;  but,  in 
Mr.  Markham's  opinion,  he  failed  where  Kip- 
ling has  succeeded,  and  "gives  usonly  blood- 
less effigies  and  shapes  of  clay."  We  quote 
furtlu>r : 

"Kipling  seizes  upon  the  elemental,  the 
primitive,  the  significant,  and  gives  us  men 
with  marrow  in  their  bones.  He  has  Brown- 
ing's art  of  looking  at  men  and  things  from 
llie  individual  angle.  Vague  generalities, 
cloudy  abstractions,  he  rejects  them  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulder.  He  has,  also,  a 
measure  of  the  Shakespearian  instinct  that 
sends  out  delicate  spirittial  tentacles  in  all 
directions,  feeling  into  life  in  all  its  levels 
and  layers,  all  its  heights  and  hollows. 

"Kipling's  style  is  crisp  with  nervous  en- 
ergy, keen  as  a  swung  blade.  He  har.  what 
every  literary  artist  must  have — a  i.ne  feel- 
ing for  the  unique  word,  the  telling  phrase. 
If  he  can  not  find  the  word  he  wants,  he 
coins  one  ;  and  it  is  usually  a  word  so  need- 
ful that  it  jumps  into  common  speech,  and 
will  end  in  the  repute  of  the  lexicon. 
'Straight-flung  words  and  few'  are  in  his 
arsenal.  Wrong,  sham,  cant,  custom — he 
spears  them  all  with  equal  zest.  His  chief 
literary  fault  is  the  overlaying  of  local  color, 
the  tedious  use  of  technical  terms  and  coarse 
dialect." 

Mr.  Markham  finds  in  some  of  Kipling's 
later  poems  a  religious  feeling,  a  moral  aspi- 
ration, that  his  earlier  poetry  does  not  re- 
veal.    He  says  in  conclusion  : 

"The  'Recessional '  is  a  high-keyed  poem 
which  touches  the  Puritan  nerve  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Cromwell.  '  Gunga  Din, '  rude 
and  coarse  as  it  is,  extends  the  frontiers  of 
human  sympathy  ;  an-d  so  tender  is  the  hu- 
manity of  this  ballad  that  it  stands  a  near 
neighbor  to  the  Beatitudes.  In  '  Tomlinson  ' 
and  'The  Last  Chantey,'  Kipling  disturbs 
our  crude  traditional  conceptions  of  heaven. 
'  The  Last  Chantey  '  is  a  superb  poem,  built 
up  and  breathed  into  by  the  creative  imag- 
ination. 
"We  hear  in  all  of  Kipling's  poems  the  shrill  note  of  individ- 
uality ;  and  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  power  in  his  poetry  as 
the  years  go  by.  The  ditties  of  his  earlier  period  are  the  mere 
strummings  on  the  banjo;  the  ballads  of  his  middle  period  are 
the  melodious  chords  of  the  street  harp,  mixed  with  the  noises 
of  the  crowd  ;  while  the  poems  of  his  third  period  rise  into  the 
splendid  reaches  of  orchestral  brass  and  silver." 


NOTES. 

A  NEW  wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  was  opened  on  Decem- 
ber 22  by  the  mayor  of  New  York.  Its  design  was  the  final  work  of  the 
late  Richard  Morris  Hunt. 

The  "  wireless  piano"  has  airived.  "The  Marconi  of  the  piano-field,"  de 
Clares  the  New  York  Coticeri-Goer,  "  is  one  Ira  F.  Gilmore,  of  Bloomington, 
111.  He  has  completed  a  piano  with  stee'  comb-reeds  instead  of  strings, 
and  it  is  said  to  produce  a  beautiful  tone.  Patents  have  been  granted  and 
there  is  talk  of  starting  a  factory  to  make  the  wireless  piano." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


ARE   FAST  STEAMERS   WASTEFUL? 

A  COMPARISON  between  the  two  largest  vessels  now  build- 
ing, the  Cedric  and  Wxq  Kaiser  Wilhelin  II.,  is  made  in 
the  course  of  a  paper  on  the  economy  of  large  ships,  read  before 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  A.  W.  Robinson. 
The  Ctufric,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  represents  a  type  of 
vessel  having  large  capacity  combined  with  moderate  speed, 
while  the  Kaiser  IViiiiain  II.  is  of  a  type  in  which  everything  is 
sacrificed  to  speed.  This  is  sliown  in  the  following  tabular 
statement : 


Displace- 
ment. 

I.  H.  P. 

Speed 
Knots. 

Dead 
Weight. 

Pass. 
Accom. 

Tons  Coal 
Per  Day. 

Cedric 

Kaistr  William  11. 

37,800 
26,000 

14,000 
40,000 

17 
24 

18,000 
none. 

3,000 
1,800 

a6o 
750 

Says  Mr.  Robinson  : 

"It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  tlie  extra  seven 
knots  speed  [in  the  Kaiser  Wiliiaiii  11.^  is  obtained  at  tlie  cost 
of  an  additional  coal  consumption  of  nearly  500  tons  of  coal  per 
day,  and  that  the  passenger  accommodation  is  niucli  less  and  the 
cargo  capacity  entirely  lost.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  high  speed." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Robinson  believes  in  large  vessels,  but 
not  in  an  attempt  to  drive  them   too  fast  through  the  water.     Of 


1  111-;  i..\i<(;i:sr  si  i-.A.Nisiiii'  a!i,( 


The  Xew  North  (lernian  Lloyd  liner  Kaiser  IVilhehn  //.,  launched  at  the 
Vulcan  Works,  at  Stettin,  (jermany,  on  August  12,  1902.  Length,  706  feet  ; 
breadth,  72  feet;  displacement,  26,000  tons  ;  \.  H.  P.,  40,000. 

Courltsy  of  Cattier's  Magazine  (New  York). 

the  advantages  of  great  size,  provided  moderation  in  speed  be 
regarded  as  sufficient,  he  says  (we  quote,  in  part,  an  abstract 
made  for  TIte  Eiii^ineeriii}^  Mat^aziiie,  December)  : 

"It  has  been  fouiid  that  the  ])ropelling  power  required  for  a 
vessel  for  a  given  speed  increases  in  a  slower  ratio  than  the  in- 
crease of  its  displacement,  and  in  this  fact  is  found  the  main 
secret  of  the  superior  economy  of  large  vessels.  A  good  deal  has 
been  done  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  improvement  of 
engines  and  boilers  of  ships,  and  in  the  reduction  of  weight  and 
.space  occupied  by  them  ;  but  this  improvement  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  increased  economy  produced  by  increasing  the 
size  alonv".  During  the  past  ten  years  llie  jiaying  load  carried 
by  a  representative  ocean  cargo  steamer  has  about  doubled, 
while  the  average  increase  in  fuel  economy  has  been  reduced 
from  1.52  pounds  coal  per  horse-power  i)er  hour  to  1.48  pounds, 
a  comparatively  small  saving. 

"Constructively,  the  limitations  as  to  size  in  shipbuilding  have 
by  no  means  been  attained.  The  Ccitic  is  about  7<jo  feet  long, 
75  feet  beam,  and  33  feet  draft;  with  a  displacement  of  33,500 
tons,  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  20,800  tons,  and  this  is  about  the 
present  limit,  not  of  shipyards  and  marine  engineering,  but  of 
harbor  draft  and  port  facilities.  This  fact  is  realized,  partially 
at  least,  and  harbors  all  over  tlie  world  are  being  dredged  and 


docks  and  channels  e.xtensively  improved  to  enable  larger  ves- 
sels to  enter. 

"  It  is  an  unnecessary  truism  to  say  that  large  ships  will  not  be 
economical  unless  they  can  be  filled,  but  this  asj)eet  of  the  ques- 
tion merits  more  than  passing  notice.  The  difiiculty  of  provi- 
ding cargo  for  these  large  vessels  is  very  great,  and  their  advan- 
tages will  not  be  realizeil  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  growth 
all  along  the  line  in  facilities  for  receiving,  warehousing,  and 
rapid  handling  of  the  different  kinds  of  freight  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

"In  the  keenness  of  competition  of  the  present  day  it  is  the 
large  economic  cargo  carrier  which  will  aid  the  most  in  the 
development  of  ocean  trade,  and  ships  of  very  great  speed  are 
only  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  mails,  and  for  carrying 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  jiassengers  who  are  willing 
to  pay  the  extra  i)rice  for  the  saving  of  time. 

"The  subject  of  fast  ships  is  always  an  interesting  one  to 
engineers,  as  it  calls  for  the  highest  skill  in  design  and  construc- 
tion and  the  i)rt)blem  is  no  easy  one 

"The  fact  may  as  well  be  realized  now  as  later  that  those 
ports  which  expect  to  retain  their  commerce  must  provide  safe 
channels  of  ample  depth  and  proper  harbor  handling  and  ware- 
house facilities  for  the  large  steamers.  Vessels  of  1,000  feet  in 
length  and  40  feet  or  more  draft  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  J 
before  very  long,  and  only  those  seaports  which  have  prepared  \ 
themselves  for  such  visitors  will  be  able  to  reaj)  the  advantages 
of  the  commerce  which  such  ships  will  bring." 


THE    FIRST    MAP    BEARING    THE    NAME   OF 
AMERICA. 

THE  discovery  of  two  maps,  each  thought  to  have  been  the 
first  to  contain  the  name  of  America,  has  led  to  a  discussion, 
the  result  of  which  will  command  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  cartograj^hy.  The  map  supposed  to  belong  to  the"Cosmo- 
graphia;  Introductio  "  [Introduction  of  Cosmography],  published  J 
in  1507  at  St.  Die,  by  Martin  Waldseemiiller — wherein  is  to  be  ■ 
found  the  earliest  proposal  to  give  the  name  of  America  to  the 
newly  discovered  world — has,  after  many  years  of  vain  search, 
only  recently  come  to  light  in  (icrmany.  Petertnann' s  Mitthei- 
lii}ti:^en  contains  an  account  by  Prof.  R.  von  Wieser,  of  how 
Waldseemiiller' s  map  of  1507  was  found  by  Prof.  P.  J.  Fischer, 
in  the  library  of  the  Prince  of  Waldburg,  in  Wiirteiiiberg.  After 
enumerating  the  arguments  that  conclusively  established  its 
identity.  Dr.  voti  Wieser  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  map  of  1507  is  of  special  interest  because  it  shows  the 
new  transatlantic  discoveries.  It  should  be  remarked  that  we 
have  now  before  us  the  first  map  showing  these  discoveries,  the 
first  map  upon  which  the  name  of  America  is  for  the  first  time 
applied  to  the  New  World.  And  it  is  Waldseemiiller,  as  he  pro- 
posed in  the  '  Cosmographiac  Introductio, '  who  gave  this  name  to 
the  southern  continent  of  the  New  World.  Exactly  across  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  may  be  read,  for  the  first  time,  the  name: 
America — that  name  destined  later  to  acquire  such  great  impor- 
tance." 

The  first  map  to  contain  the  name  of  America  having  thus 
been  discovered  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  Ihe  Geo- 
i^rapliical  Journal  (London)  iniblishes  an  article  informing  the 
world  that  the  name  of  America  may  be  found  on  still  another 
map  bearing  date  anterior  to  1507.  This  map  had  been  found 
by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  London,  inserted  in  a  copy  of  the 
Ptolemy  of  Strasburg  of  1513;  tho  it  differed  entirely  from  that 
of  the  supplement  of  that  work.  Mr.  Stevens,  by  reason  of 
great  experience  and  long  and  minute  research,  believed  him- 
self able  to  atlirm  that  the  map  found  by  him  was  the  work  of 
W^ddsecmiiller,  and  had  been  published  before  the  first  edition  of 
the  '  Cosmographiae  Introductio.'  He  was  thus  justified  in  con- 
sidering it  the  oldest  map  discovered,  up  to  that  time,  contain- 
ing the  description  of  the  New  World,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
America.  He  made  a  detailed  report  of  it,  and  offered  it  for 
sale  to  a  rich  American  library.     .Shortly  after  effecting  the  sale 
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he  heard  of  the  imporlaiu  discovery  of  Dr.  Fischer.  J.ix  Rti'iic 
(Paris)  recently,  devoting  an  article  to  a  review  of  the  history  of 
these  two  curious  discoveries,  concludes  with  the  following  com- 
ment : 

"After  long  deploring  the  disappearance  of  the  Hrst  map  con- 
taining the  name  of  America,  we  suddenly  lind. ourselves  in  pos- 
session of  two  maps  of  Waldseemiiller.  .  .  .  Which  one  will  l)e 
s'.iown  to  be  right?  No  opinion  can  be  formed  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  facsimile  of  the  Wolfegg  map,  numerous  copies  of 
which  Dr.  Fischer  has  been  authorized  by  the  Prince  of  Wald- 
burgtomake.  M.  Gabriel  Marcel,  conservator  of  the  geograjihi- 
cal  section,  at  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale,  who  has  followed  with 
interest  the  researches  of  Mr.  Stevens,  of  London,  is  impatiently 
awaiting  this  publication,  to  the  end  that  he  may  make  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  maps,  the  results  of  which  will  certainly 
be  interesting  to  the  science  of  cartograpliy.  But  is  it  not 
strange,  apropos  of  America,  to  see  arise  a  learned  discussion  to 
establish  the  i)riority  of  Wald-seemiiller's  maps,  containing  for 
the  first  time  the  name  of  America,  after  so  many  dissertations 
have  been  published  for  tiie  purpose  of  determining  the  question 
as  to  who  exactly  discovered  America?" — Translations  made 
for  The  Liter.aky  Digest. 


monsters  of  the  deep  is  aflorded  by  the  vast  quantities  of  food 
which  must  be  taken  aboard  for  a  single  six-day  trip  across  the 
Atlantic.  For  the  1,500  passengers  and  the  several  hundred  men 
constituting  the  crew,  carloads  of  food  and  whole  tanks  of  liquids 
are  necessary.  To  enumerate  in  cold  type  the  exact  quantities 
of  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables  consumed  in  a  weekly  trip  would 
give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  storing  capacity  of  a  modern 
liner.  We  have,  therefore,  prepared  a  picture  which  graphically 
shows  by  comparison  with  the  average  man  the  equivalent  of 
tlie  meat,  poultry,  and  breadstuffs,  as  well  as  the  liquors  used. 
Each  kind  of  food  has  been  concentrated  into  a  giant  unit,  com- 
pared with  which  the  figure  of  the  average  man  seems  puny.  .  .  . 

"  Compared  with  these  vast  quantities  of  food,  the  live  stock 
of  Noah's  Ark  must  pale  into  insignificance.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  in  provisioning  a  liner  an  allowance  is 
made  for  accidents,  which  ma)-  prolong  a  voyage  over  many 
days.  For  that  reason  not  all,  but  only  the  major  portion,  of  the 
food  taken  aboard  is  consumed." 


FOOD    FOR   A   TRANSATLANTIC   VOYAGE. 

THE  value  of  the  graphic  method  of  impressing  large  figures 
on  the  mind  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a  picture  published 
in  The  Scientific  American  to  show  the  huge  quantities  of  food 
necessary  to  provision  an  ocean  liner  for  a  single  voyage.  Says 
that  pa^)er : 

"The  Book  of  Genesis  does  not  record  the  tonnage  of  the  huge 
vessel  which  finally  stranded  on  Mount  Ararat,  after  finishing 
the  most  wonderful  voyage  ever  described  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. But  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
Ark,  that  old-time  floating  storehouse,  ar«  exceeded  in  size  by 
the  largest  of  steamships  now  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

"Not  the  least   striking  evidence  of  the  size  of  these  modern 


THIRD-RAIL   ELECTRIC   CARS    IN    ICY 
WEATHER. 

''T^HE  New  York  papers  have  been  making  a  great  ado  over 
■*•  the  recent  stoppage  of  the  newly  installed  electric  trains 
on  the  elevated  roads  caused  by  ice  on  the  third  or  conducting 
rail.  The  icy  covering  acted  as  a  perfect  insulator  so  that  the 
current  could  not  get  to  the  motors  ;  and  the  devices  provided  for 
cleaning  the  rail  did  not  do  their  work  thoroughly.  This  trou- 
ble, according  to  the  technical  papers,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  New  York,  and  no  perfectly  reliable  device  for  keeping  the 
rail  free  of  ice  seems  yet  to  have  been  discovered.  Saj-s  Elec- 
tricity  : 

"Twice  now  during  the  past  two  weeks  the  elevated  railway 
lines  in  Greater  New  York  that  operate  with  the  third-rail  system 
have  been  tied  up,  inconveniencing  thousands  of  people.  The 
trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  snow  or  rain  lodges  on  the  rail  and 
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becomes  ice,  thus  forming  a  coating  wl-.ich  prevents  the  shoes  on 
the  cars  from  picking  up  the  current.  During  the  sleet  storm 
last  Thursday  niglit  traffic  on  the  Second  Avenue  line  in  Man- 
hattan was  abandoned,  while  trains  ran  at  very  infretjuent  inter- 
vals on  the  Third  and  Sixth  Avenue  lines.  The  third-rail  sys- 
tem in  Brooklyn  was  no  more  fortunate  than  tho.se  in  Manhattan, 
and  the  system  was  practically  tied  up. 

"An  attempt  was  made  in  this  borough  to  saturate  tlie  third 
rail  with  so-called  "zero  oil, '  which  is  supposed  not  to  congeal  ; 
but  this  supposedly  non-freezing  oil  proved  a  delusion  and  snare 
and  only  made  matters  worse. 

"That  something  will  have  to  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  by 
tlic  elevated  railroad  officials  goes  without  saying.  A  little  ice 
on  the  third  rail  means  no  insignificant  financial  loss  to  tlie  com- 
pany and  any  amount  of  inconvenience  and  financial  loss  to  busi- 
ness men. 

"A  remedy  for  ice  on  the  third  rail  will  prove  a  difficult  thing 
to  find.  Possibly  a  judicious  use  of  fine  salt  aided  by  steel 
scrapers  on  the  cars,  but  insulated  from  the  latter,  will  solve  the 
problem.  In  the  case  of  the  elevated  roads,  however,  it  might 
have  been  wi.se  to  have  suspended  tlie  third  rail  and  arranged 
the  shoes  to  bear  up  against  it  rather  than  laying  it  on  the  struc- 
ture. This  arrangement  would  undoubtedly  have  entailed  a 
considerable  extra  expense,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  if  properly 
constructed  it  would  have  obviated  the  trouble  from  ice  and 
snow  and  at  the  same  time  lessened  the  chances  of  persons  being 
electrocuied.  The  elevated  roads  may  be  obliged  to  make  some 
such  change  yet." 


cording  to  him,  the  effect  observed  by  Marconi  is  due  to  the  con- 
ductivity and  consequent  partial  opacity  of  the  air  under  the 
influence  of  the  ultra-violet  solar  radiations.  But  at  present 
theory  is  of  little  importance.  It  is  the  facts  that  are  important 
for  us  to  know." — '/'rnns/ii/ion  matte  Jor  TnK  Liter.^rv  Digest. 


SUNLIGHT   AND    WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

W  TIRELESS  messages  will  travel  further  by  night  than  by 
*  •'  day.  This  is  the  interpretation  put  by  Marconi  on  the 
results  of  some  of  his  long-distance  experiments.  Altho  all  his 
scientific  brethren  do  not  agree  with  him,  the  facts  on  which  his 
conclusions  are  based  are  certainly  interesting.  A  paper  by 
Marconi  on  the  subject  was  read  by  Professor  Fleming  to  tlie 
London  Royal  vSociety  recently,  and  the  following  comments 
upon  it  are  translated  from  an  article  contributed  to  La  Xatine 
(Paris,  November  29)  by  Emile  Guarini.     Says  tiiis  writer: 

"In  the  course  of  some  of  his  long-distance  experiments  in 
wireless  telegraphy,  made  between  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  and  the 
steamship  Pliiladelphia,  on  her  way  from  Southampton  to  New 
York,  Mr.  Marconi  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  tiiere  was  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  distance  at  which  it  was  possi- 
ble to  detect  the  electric  waves  during  the  day  and  during  the 
night.  .  .  .  According  to  Marconi  the  cause  of  this  difference  is 
the  fact  that  sunlight  produced  'diselectrization  '  of  the  transmit- 
ting antenna.  The  electric  oscillations  of  this  antenna  ouglit 
therefore  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of  light  in  order  tliat 
they  may  be  as  effective  as  in  darkness. 

"The  discharge  of  a  negatively  charged  metallic  body  by 
means  of  daylight  has  already  been  remarked  by  several  ol)- 
servers,  and  since  each  oscillation  must  charge  the  antenna 
negatively  for  a  half-period,  the  diselectrifying  effect  of  the 
light  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  diminution  in  the  amplitude 
of  the  oscillations. 

".Marconi  found  it  of  no  advantage  to  remove  tlie  oscillator 
from  the  light;  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  whetlier  daytime 
effects  would  be  increased  by  covering  the  transmitting  antenna' 
with  substances  opaque  to  light.  We  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  experiment  would  be  successful. 

"For  short  distances  the  effect  of  diselectrization  either  does 
not  exist  or  is  not  appreciable.  Tliis  effect  is  noticeable  only  at 
great  distances,  when  use  is  nuule  of  very  powerful  api)aratus 
and  of  high  jjotentials. 

"It  should  be  added  tiiat  ail  physicists  do  not  agree  with 
Marconi.  Thus,  for  example,  iM.  J.  Joly  has  observed  that  the 
effect  noticed  by  the  young  Italian  electrician  might  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  electric  waves  coming  from  England 
were  moving  during  the  day  in  a  direction  op])osed  to  that  of  the 
earth-current  and  during  the  night  in  the  same  direction,  so  that 
the  conditions  were  similar  to  those  of  sound  transmission  in  a 
strong  gale. 

"Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  does  not  accept   tiiis  explanation.     Ac- 


"PACING"  IN  MODERN  CYCLE  RACES. 
'  T""  H  E  modern  high-speed  cycle  record  is  made  behind  a  pacing- 
•■•  machine  which  is  driven  by  a  motor.  The  struggling 
cyclist  behind  it  is  not  drawn  along  with  it  by  an  actual  connect- 
ing band,  but  the  conditions  are  not  very  different,  for  he  is 
practically  riding  in  a  wind  blowing  with  him  at  the  same  speed 
as  that  of  the  machine  in  front.  A  writer  in  La  Mature,  M.  W. 
Drancourt,  protests  against  this  kind  of  speeding,  which,  he 
says  with  plausibility,  is  not  real  sport  at  all.  M.  Drancourt 
gives  as  the  present  record  for  one  hour  that  made  hy  a  French- 


(  VCLlSr    i'ACKl)    liV    M01UK(  VLl.t    Willi    Wl.N  DSlllKLI). 

man,  Contenet,  on  October  30,  1902,  namely,  77,897  meters  [50 
miles].  He  does  not  mention  the  American  record  of  60  miles 
an  hour  behind  a  railroad  train,  but  probably  he  does  not 
regard  this  as  official.  Says  M.  Drancourt,  after  noting  the 
rapid  increase  of  record  speeds  on  cycles  : 

"What  are  the  causes  of  this  increase  of  speed?  They  are 
numerous,  but  the  principal  ones  are  the  larger  number  of  racing 
bicycles  and  especially  the  superiority  of  recent  methods  of  pa- 
cing. When  the  first  bicycle  races  were  organized,  in  order  to 
force  the  rider  to  go  more  swiftly  the  riders  were  preceded  by 
another  cyclist  whose  object  was  to  lead  the  others  on  and  cut 
the  air  for  them  ;  this  cyclist  was  relieved  by  another  every  two 
or  three  laps.  When  it  v.as  necessary  to  get  higher  speeds, 
multiple  machines  were  invented  —  tandems,  triplets,  and  quad- 
ruplets— and  the  records  were  raised  sensibly 

"Then  made  its  appearance  the  petroleum  motor,  which  has 
brought  about  a  veritable  revolution  in  cycling  training.  Placed 
behind  tandems  propelled  by  more  and  more  jiowerful  motors, 
the  racers,  literally  dragged  along  by  their  jiaccrs,  succeeded  in 
covering  greater  and  greater  distances 

"The  year  1902  saw  anotlier  :ulvaiice  in  mechanical  pacing. 
The  naphtha  tandem,  carrying  two  men,  was  a  heavy  machine, 
and  it  seemed  difficult  to  increase  its  speed  by  enlarging  the 
motor.  It  was  replaced  early  in  the  ineseiit  year  by  the  naphtha 
bicycle,  which  now  seems  to  be  the  cycle  of  the  future.  It  is 
evident  that  the  ordinary  touring  motor-cycle  can  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose;  and  there  have  been  built  powerful  cycles  with 
motors  of  S,  10,  or  even  12  horsepower,  capable  of  attaining  rail- 
road speed.  This  was  not  all  ,  the  rear  of  the  cycle  was  fur- 
nished with  a  windbreak,  a  kind  of  huge  shield  of  ])apier-mache, 
or  leather,  behind  which  the  cyclist  was  ab.solutely  sheltered 
and  had  no  longer  to  struggle  against  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
which  is  the  jirincipal  factor  when  great  speeds  are  concerned. 
The  current  of  air  created  by  a  pacing-macliiiie  having  a  wind- 
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shield  actually  draws  the  cyclist  along,  and  he  has  only  to  move 
his  legs  quickly  enough  to  follow  the  motorcycle. 

"Under  these  conditions  the  record  tor  one  hour  has  been 
broken  ten  times  in  a  year 

"And  now,  how  about  the  future?  Where  will  this  foolish- 
ness stop?  There  will  evidently  come  a  time  when,  even  by 
increasing  the  development  of  the  cycle  and  the  shelter  offered 
by  bicycles  with  a  wind-shield,  we  can  get  no  further.  What 
will  the  limit  be?  Mathematically  we  can  not  get  at  it,  but  wc 
should  not  be  astonished  to  see  next  year  a  wheelman  cover  in 
a  single  hopr  So  or  perhaps  even  loo  kilometers  [50  to  62  milesj. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  real  limit  may  be  Hxed  by  the 
danger  that  such  an  attempt  would  offer.  At  these  fearful 
speeds,  the  least  accident — an  injury  to  the  motor,  a  breakage  of 
the  chain,  or  a  punctured  tire,  would  bring  about  a  terrible 
tumble.  Already  the  greater  number  of  the  so-called  '  stayers  ' 
have  been  the  victims  of  dangerous  falls.  .  .  .  To  follow,  wheel 
to  wheel,  on  a  frail  bicycle  weighing  at  most  9  kilograms  [20 
pounds],  behind  an  automobile  that  is  moving  at  railroad  speed 
is  no  sport ;  it  is  madness  !  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  return 
to  real  sport,  where  the  man  with  the  best  muscles  and  the 
greatest  endurance  wins  the  victory,  and  not  the  one  who  can 
command  the  best  pacing-machine?" — Transiation  viade  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


IS   WATER    A    FOOD? 

THIS  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Dr.  John 
Uri  Lloyd  in  a  paper  read  before  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  now  published  in 
T/te  Ciinadian  Druogis/.  Most  people,  says  Dr.  Lloyd,  believe 
that  water  is  taken  into  the  body  only  as  a  solvent  or  a  cleanser. 
It  is  rather  to  be  regarded,  he  believes,  as  an  integral  constituent 
of  organic  bodies,  just  as  it  is  of  crystals,  and  hence  its  function 
in  the  organism  is  that  of  a  real  nutrient.  He  says,  among 
other  things: 

"The  cabbage,  the  apple,  the  fruits  of  our  orchards,  the  vege- 
tables of  our  gardens,  contain  in  all  cases  an  enormous  amount 
of  water,  if  we  consider  the  fluid  part  of  the  mysterious  liquids 
I^resent  in  vital  juice  and  organic  structure  as  simply  water. 
Here  we  are  confronted  with  conditions  in  which  relationships 
between  the  large  amount  of  water  and  the  small  amount  of  solid 
are  such  as  to  tolerate  the  view  that  this  water  of  combination 
may  be  a  something  very  different  from  pure  water,  or  water 
obtained  by  tissue  destruction.  With  such  complex  examples  in 
mind,  we  are  led  consistently  to  inquire  whether  such  dishes  as 
soups  and  other  aqueous  liquids,  and  water-bearing  or  water- 
assimilating  foods,  can,  as  tissue-feeders,  be  in  themselves  any- 
thing beyond  simple  solutions  of  solid  matters  in  water. 

"We  call  water  driven  off  in  the  drying  of  fruit  or  food  of 
any  kind,  water  of  separation.  May  it  not  be  rather  the  result 
of  structural  molecular  decomposition?  In  the  cooking  of  dry 
foods  we  not  only  change  their  structures  as  regards  relation- 
ships of  solid  constituents,  but  add  thereto  the  qualities  that 
combined  water  gives  under  conditions  as  yet  obscure.  The 
same  is  trite  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Should  we  not  look  on 
such  water,  necessary  as  it  is  to  life,  digestion,  and  tissue  re- 
placement, as  an  integral  part  of  food,  instead  of  simply  a  car- 
rier of  food?  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  student  of  dietetics 
must  soon  broaden  his  field  and  consider  foods  in  their  struc- 
tural entirety,  rather  than  from  their  analytical  created  ulti- 
mates.  The  method  of  the  analyst  now  is  to  first  kill  the  animal 
or  vegetable,  then  destroy  the  tissue,  then  disrupt  the  mole- 
cules. The  final  result  gives  him  inorganic  elements  and  a  few 
characteristic  chemical  structures,  on  which  he  bases  his  tables 
concerning  food  valuations.  Is  this  just,  in  the  light  of  what 
we  know  concerning  the  province  of  vitalized  structures  as  a 
whole ;  is  it  rational,  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  concerning 
the  worthlessness  of  chemical  elements  in  foods?  Is  it  not  more 
rational  to  accept  that  the  exceptional  value  of  albumen  and 
other  nutrients,  as  typical  foods,  rests  on  the  water  compounds 
so  nearly  in  accord  with  tissues  craving  just  such  vitalized  water- 
bearing structures?  

"Possibly  the  makers  of  food  products  of  the  future  will  give 
less  attention  to  analytical  values  concerning  dead  elements 
and  more  to  vitalized  and  vitalizing  structures  in   which  avail- 


able water  is  conspicuous.  Possibly  it  behooves  us  even  now  to 
ask  if  a  closer  inquiry  into  the  water  molecule,  the  vitalized  or 
easily  vitalized  water  molecule,  and  its  many  shadings  may 
not  open  up  a  field  for  the  construction  of  more  rational  food 
products." 

Radiation  from  Fresh  Rain-Water.— That  recently 
fallen  rain  possesses  the  pi()[)rrt\-  of  radio-activity  for  several 
hours  after  collection  ;  thai  is,  that  it  is  capable  during  that 
period  of  giving  off  the  so-called  HLKjuerel  rays,  which  are  very 
similar  to  the  Roentgen  rays,  issliowii  by  ex[>crimenls  described 
in  a  note  presented  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge, 
England,  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilson.  These  experiments  prove  that 
the  rain  communicates  its  projjerties  to  the  receptacle  in  which 
it  is  collected,  after  eva])oralion.  .Says  the  Rei'iic  Sc'/t'/i////i/iu\ 
in  a  note  on  the  subject  ; 

"  The  ain[)litude  of  the  effect  obtained  from  a  given  (luaiUity  of 
rain  was  nearly  the  same  whether  the  rain  had  talleii  in  large  or 
fine  drops,  had  been  collected  by  day  or  by  night,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  shower  or  after  a  continued  period  of  violent  rainfall. 
Only  once,  during  a  storm,  an  abnormal  effect  was  observed. 
The  radio-activity  shows  itself  equally  well  whether  the  water 
was  boiled  away  in  a  platinum  or  in  a  porcelain  vessel  ;  with 
these  latter  tlve  radiation  resembles  in  certain  particulars  the 
induced  radiation  obtained  on  negatively  charged  wires.  From 
igo  cubic  centimeters  [about  ^  pint]  of  rain,  there  was  a  pre- 
cipitate sufficiently  radio-active  to  increase  the  action  of  the 
recipient  one  hundred  times  beyond  its  normal  value.  .  .  .  The 
intensity  of  the  radio-activity  falls  to  about  a  quarter  of  its 
initial  value  in  one  hour.  vSimilar  precipitates  obtained  from 
rain-water  preserved  twenty-four  hours  are  quite  inactive." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dkiest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"  Altho  the  use  of  spices  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  flavor  of 
food  isaliriQSt  universal,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  their  influence  on 
digestion  is  detrimental,"  says  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette.  "Some 
experiments  recently  carried  out  by  a  Polish  physician,  Dr.  Korczynski, 
tend  to  prove  that  while  spices  stimulate  the  motor  function  of  the 
sloinach,  they  progressively  impair  the  secretory  functions,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  inhibit  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  ingestion  of  spices  hinders,  rather  than  accelerates,  diges- 
tion, tho  an  exception  may  be  made  in  respect  of  persons  in  whom  slowness 
of  digestion  is  dtie  to  a  deficiency  of  muscular  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
stomach,  and  also  possibly  of  the  victims  of  hyperacidity." 

Speaking  of  the  remarkable  migration  of  the  Ddukhobors,  or  Russian 
Quakers,  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  Territorj',  Tlie  Medical  Record  (No- 
vember 15)  calls  it  a  "recrudescence  of  medievalism,"  and  classifies  it  as 
an  instance  of  "epidemic  infatuation."  It  says:  "This  state  of  affairs 
would,  indeed,  be  strange  were  it  to  break  out  suddenly  among  a  happy 
and  contented  people.  But  no  more  in  human  aflfairs  than  in  the  natural 
sciences  does  something  come  from  nothing.  From  the  day  when  Moses 
led  his  downtrodden  host  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  movements 
have  usually  marked  the  stress  of  hard  conditions  upon  peculiar  mental 
temperaments.  Iii  other  words,  they  are  the  outcome  of  reaction  against 
calamities,  such  as  epidemics,  famines,  and  persecutions,  and  seem  to  be 
born  of  the  idea  that,  as  the  condition  of  this  world  is  too  bad,  it  is  to 
another  that  man's  gaze  must  be  turned.  Such  conditions  always  bring 
fanatics  to  the  front  and  secure  for  them  a  hearing  ;  and  from  amid  the  in- 
numerable, mental  variations  present  at  any  given  moment  in  the  human 
species  by  a  process  of  accretion,  like  becomes  assimilated  to  like,  and  an 
aggregate  is  formed  such  as  the  one  now  in  question." 

"  Are  there  cold  and  hot  zones  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  just  as  there 
are  on  the  surface?"  asks  Popular  Mechanics.  "Recent  developments 
would  tend  to  prove  that  such  is  the  case  and  that  the  long  accepted 
theory  that  heat  uniformly  increases  with  descent  into  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  wrong.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  heat  generated  by  oxidi- 
zation is  often  a  deterring  or  determining  factor  in  deep  mining.  In  sun- 
dry localities  it  has  been  noted  that  the  increase  in  temperature  with  depth 
is  not  regular,  being  subject  to  the  amount  of  pyrites  in  the  ground,  or  to 
the  time  that  the  holes  in  the  ground  is  opened  up.  At  Sandhurst,  Vic- 
toria, N.  S.  W.,  a  fall  of  5°  F.  in  temperature  was  noted  after  the  ground 
had  been  opened  up  for  one  year,  and  after  four  years  had  elapsed  there 
was'a  further  fall  and  then  an  unchanged  temperature.  TIte  Mi)iing  and 
Scientific  Press,  in  relating  an  instance  at  Comstock,  Nev  ,  says:  'At  a 
depth  of  1,700  feet  boiling  hot  water  was  found,  and  the  statement  was  then 
made  that  a  little  farther  down  all  matter  was  molten  ;  yet  on  passing  the 
2,000-foot  level  the  temperatuie  decreased,  the  Union  shaft  at  a  depth  of 
3,500  feet  having  a  more  comfortable  temperature  than  could  be  found  half- 
way to  the  surface.'  In  the  Lake  Superior  region  these  irregular  condi- 
tions are  conspicuous.  Here  there  appears  to  be  a  local  cold  zone,  as  is 
demonstrated  in  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  shaft,  where  at  4,700  feet  the  tem- 
perature was  79°  F. .  or  only  20°  warmer  than  at  a  depth  of  100  feet." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


ULTRAMONTANISM    IN    THE   TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

SOME  montlis  ago  tlie  brilliant  Papal  Nuncio  in  Paris,  Mgr. 
Lorenzelli,  addressed  a  class  of  Roman  Catholic  theological 
students  on  the  subject  of  the  Pope's  "temporal  power."  Given, 
according  to  the  Vatican  diplomatist,  the  existence  of  Catholi- 
cism, or  the  universality  of  the  Roman  Church,  given  the  parti- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  into  various  states,  and  given  the 
relations  (of  right  or  of  fact)  which  the  church  can  not  but  have 
with  these  states,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  supreme  pontiff 
of  the  church  not  only  should  not  be  dependent,  but  should  not 
even  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  a  single  one  of  these  states. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  peril  that  schisms  and  divisions  might 
arise  through  political  pretexts  would  be  serious.  Hence,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  body  of  Roman  Catholicism  strictly  within 
its  unity,  it  is  demanded  that  its  head  be  emancipated  from  any 
subjection  whatever  to  another  power — that  is,  be  free  and 
really,  not  nominally,  sovereign.  But  this  is  not  possible  with- 
out a  i)rincipality,  which  in  fact  pertains  to  the  office. 

This  argument,  observes  that  authoritative  and  official  organ 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Civilta  Cattolica  (Rome) — to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  above  summary  of  tlie  Nuncio's  address — "is 
incontestable  not  only  in  itself  but  also  in  its  consequences,  and 
the  vigorous  logic  with  which  the  orator  jiroves  it  leaves  no  place 
for  a  reply."  The  Nuncio  manifests  "such  clearness  of  argu- 
ment as  must  convince  all  who  do  not  wish  to  withstand  truth 
either  through  sectarian  hatred  or  through  various  motives  of 
interest  or  through  that  crass  ignorance  which  incapacitates  the 
mind  for  reasoning."  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
another  important  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  from  which 
this  matter  is  looked  at.  Writing  in  The  Guardian  (Anglican, 
London)  ou  "The  Conditions  Created  by  Modern  Ultramonta- 
nism,"  a  writer  for  whom  that  paper  vouches  as  "a  Roman  Cath- 
olic correspondent,"  .says: 

"The  Americans  were  the  first  to  realize  (as  they  were  the 
last  to  imagine)  the  state  of  things  undoubtedly  presented  by 
the  Curia  and  the  Roman  congregations ;  the  existence,  that  is, 
of  a  huge  worldly  apparatus  working  for  ends  in  v»hich  religious 
considerations  are  the  least  evident.  These  ends  are  govein- 
mental  and  administrative,  ])olitical,  diplomatic;  and  it  is  fair 
to  the  Vatican  to  remind  ourselves  that  in  its  view  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  Holy  See  does  not  regard  itself  as  the  organ  of 
the  church's  spiritual  life,  but  as  the  organ  of  its  government. 
The  various  branches  of  this  universal  government  are  carried 
on  by  departments  at  headquarters,  and  these  departments  are 
the  Roman  congregations.  '  Wc  give  the  law,  and  you  keep  it  ' 
is  the  accei)led  formula  in  Rome.  We  are  neither  prophets  nor 
preachers — our  cliarisma  is  for  government,  and  for  authorita- 
tive teaching  ;  the  sources  of  the  Christian  life  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  sacraments  and  the  other  means  of  grace  flowing  with- 
out stint  in  the  church.  This  is  a  i)oint  of  view  which  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  any  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  Roman  Congre- 
gations, and  it  can  be  kept  in  mind  even  if  we  see  the  fatally 
weak  spots  in  the  argument.  .  .  .  Not  only  in  this  way  has 
Rome  as  a  political  engine  damaged  its  position  as  a  great  relig- 
ious factor.  The  efTect  of  Ultramontanism  has  l)een  to  make 
Catholicism  itself  a  jmlitical  engine  in  every  country.  Ultra- 
montanism is  aiess  si)irilual,  a  more  secular  form  of  Christian- 
ity, and  it  is  indissolubly  bound  uj)  at  ])resenl  with  the  Pope's 
tem[)oral  j)rerogatives.  The  bishops  everywhere  are  the  emis- 
saries of  this  Ultramontanism." 

To  this  state  of  things  the  writer  attributes  the  losses  in  mem- 
bership sustained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluuch  in  the  United 
Stales  and  in  England. 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  spiritual  despotism  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  is  fraught  with  new  danger.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  church  fulminations  on  the  credulous  mighty  or 


the  simjjle  peasant— the  former,  as  a  large  predominating  class, 
has  ceased  to  exist— there  is  a  constant  appeal  from  the  credu- 
lous mighty  to  the  incredulous  mighty,  from  the  simple  peasant 
to  the  educated  artisan  with  a  considerable  moral  equipment, 
which  besets  the  trade  of  the  spiritual  despot  with  pitfalls. 

"But  there  are  worthier  motives  for  defection  than  the  alleged 
arrogance'  which  is  largely  the  grown-up  childishness  of  the 
.seminary.  No  one  who  wishes  to  withdraw  himself  from  such 
interference  need  for  a  moment  be  the  subject  of  it,  and  herein  is 
some  justification  for  the 'arrogant '  priest.  It  is  sterner  stuff 
than  this  which  has  acted  powerfully  on  the  man  of  robuster  con- 
science and  intellect,  and  has  caused,  and  is  causing,  disunion, 
in  spite  of  the  ill-timed  assertion  mat!e  by  Cardinal  Vaughan 
last  year,  that  Catholics  were  never  so  united.  .  .  .  England 
and  America  should,  however,  have  been  free  from  the  '  leakage  ' 
which  is  due  in  other  countries  to  the  abuse  of  religion  as  a 
political  machine.     This  is  not  the  case." 

The  most  eminent  Roman  Catholic  student  of  Ultramontan- 
ism is  Dr.  Albert  Ehrhard,  whose  book  on  "Catholicism  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  "  (noticed  in  our  issue  of  December  13)  has 
become  famous.  In  this  book,  published  with  the  official  per- 
mission of  the  Roinan  Catholic  bishop  of  Rottenburg — who  says 
it  is  "characterized  by  warm  love  for  holy  church  " — the  author 
notes  "the  growing  estrangement  of  the  educated  classes  from 
the  Catholic  Church  even  in  Catholic  states  and  nations."  He  ob- 
serves :  "Certainly,  if  all  those  who  inwardly  no  longer  belong  to 
tlie  Catholic  Church,  were  stricken  from  the  list  of  her  members, 
tlie  proud  number  of  millions  of  Catholics  would  appreciably 
shrink."  The  author  further  refers  to  a  developing  "  Catholic 
paganism,"  and  declares:  "These  forecasts  are  not  rose-colored, 
and  yet  I  only  fear  that  the  coming  days  will  be  even  darker 
than  the  blackness  of  the  shadow  they  cast  before. "  The  trouble 
has  its  root,  we  are  informed,  in  "an  unjustifiable  Ultramonta- 
nism "  which  seeks  "the  restoration  of  a  specifically  medieval 
papal  power  as  a  thing  demanded  by  Catholic  dogma." — Trans- 
lations tnade  for  The  Litekakv  Digest. 


THE   LATE   ARCHBISHOP   OF   CANTERBURY. 

TIII-^  archbishop's  cliair  in  Canterbury,  which  has  up  to  this 
dale  been  held  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  history  of  England,  was  never  occupied  by  a  man  of  more 
gifted  scholarship,  more  simple  piety,  more  earnest  faith,  and 
more  magnificent  manhogd  than  when  it  was  occupied  by  Fred- 
erick Temple."  This  statement  is  made  by  an  English  writer 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  and  is  echoed  in  much  of  the  press  com- 
ment evoked  by  Dr.  Temple's  death  last  week  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years.  The  same  writer  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  late  archbishop's  life  and  work  : 

"In  the  death  of  Dr.  Temple,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
world  loses  one  of  its  great  personalities.  This  only  those  can 
understand  who,  like  myself,  knew  Temple  at  Rugby,  saw  him 
condemned  on  all  sides  as  a  heretic  when  he  wrote  the  first  arti- 
cle in  the  notorious  '  Essays  and  Reviews, '  witnessed  his  sudden 
elevation  to  the  episcopate  when  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
watched  his  increasing  popularity  as  Bishop  of  London,  and 
then  in  these  last  few  years  reverenced  him  as  the  dignified 
archbishop  who  cast  such  a  halo  of  grandeur  around  the  throne 
of  Canterbury,  and  who  formed  such  a  pathetic  figure  in  the 
recent  coronation  of  the  King. 

"Dr.  Temple  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the 
church.  At  Oxford  he  took  a  'double  first ' — that  is,  a  first-class 
in  classics  and  a  first-class  in  mathematics.  He  succeeded  Tait 
at  Rugby  and  won  the  tespect  of  every  boy.  'Temple's  a 
brute,'  the  boys  used  to  say  ;  'but  he  is  a  just  brute.' 

"He  was  always  clas.sed  among  the  Evangelicals  or  Low 
Churchmen.  But  as  archbishop  he  gave  many  decisions  favor- 
able to  the  sacerdotal  i)arty.  to  Che  surprise  of  many.  He  owed 
his  preferment,  it  is  said,  entirely  to  the  influence  of  Queen 
Victoria.  This  seems  probable  because  neither  Mr.  Gladstone 
nor  Lord  Salisbury  would  have  selected  any  one  but  a  High 
Churchman   for  the   post  of  archbishop.     His  appointment   to 
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"anterbury  took  the  ecclesiastical  world  by  surprise.  But  Dr. 
'eniple  completely  overshacloweil  his  High-Church  predecessor, 
)r.  Henson.  He  frequently  spoke  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
,ords,  when  his  utterances  commanded  the  profoundest  respect 
f  every  peer,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  woolsack  to  tlie 


MOST  Ri:V.   FREDUKICK  TEMPLE, 
The  Late  I'rimate  of  all  England. 

jungest  baron.  And  why  not?  Temple,  as  master  of  Rugby, 
\d  been  a  presence  feared  by  many  of  the  members  of  the 
ouse  of  Lords.  Besides  this,  there  .was  not  a  university  man 
•esent  who  did  not  know  that  he  had  taken  the  highest  degree 
>ssible  at  Oxford. 

"As  a  very  strong  advocate  of  total  abstinence  Dr.  Temple 
lined  much  popularity  outside  the  limits  of  his  own  church, 
e  was  no  '  temperance  man'  who  drank  wine  with  his  dinner 
id  discouraged  the  saloons.  He  was  a  water-drinker  by  con- 
ction.  and  his  magnificent  physique  and  his  great  mental  power 
ere  the  finest  advertisement  the  total  abstainers  ever  had.  .  .  . 
"It  may  be  truly  said  that  at  the  recent  coronation  Archbishop 
emple  stood  as  the  central  figure  when  he  faced  that  great 
isembly,  standing  at  the  high  altar  as  King  Edward  and  his 
ueen  knelt  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  church.  As  the 
sncrable  and  gifted  successor  of  Augustine,  Stigand,  and  Lan- 
anc  knelt  to  do  obeisance  to  the  King  there  was  scarcely  a  dry 
re  in  the  whole  Abbej'  when  King  Edward  gently  lifted  the 
^ed  archbishop  from  his  knees.  It  is  an  incident  in  the  corona- 
on  of  Edward  VII.  which  will  probably  supply  the  poet  and  the 
•fist  as  well  as  the  historian  with  a  theme  of  touching  l)eautyin 
le  of  the  greatest  spectacular  assemblies  of  the  beginning  of  the 
mtury. 

"But  if  Dr.  Temple  was  a  church  dignitary  of  sober  mien  and 
ignified  bearing,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  intense 
Limor.  After  dinner  at  the  deanery  in  Exeter  a  lady  came  -up 
•  the  bishop  and  exclaimed  somewhat  hysterically:  'Oh,  my 
ird,  was  not  that  a  dreadful  railway  accident  which  occurred 
lis  morning  on  the  Great  Western?  Do  you  know  my  aunt 
light  have  been  in  the  train,  but  she  missed  it.  Now  was  it  not 
rovidential,  my  lord? '  '  Well,  madam,'  replied  the  bishop  with 
ry   humor;  'I   can't  saj-,   I   have  never  seen  your  aunt.'     On 


another  occasion  a  Uuly,  wishing  to  commend  a  young  clergyman 
to  the  notice  of  the  bishop,  described  his  preaching,  and  then  said, 
'  Oil,  what  a  saint  in  the  i>ulpit !  '  'Ah.'  replied  the  bishop,  'and 
what  a  martyr  in  the  pew  !  '  " 

There  have  been  seven  Arclibishops  of  Canterbury  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  writer  in  77u'  Sun 
describes  their  jjersonalities  as  follows  : 

"The  first  of  them  was  Sutton,  who  occupied  the  archiepisco- 
pal  chair  during  the  clo.se  of  the  Evangelical  revival,  and  of 
whom  it  is  related  that  he  once  complained  to  the  Prince  Regent 
that  the  Methodists  were  doing  much  harm,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  what  could  be  done  to  stop  their  preaching.  'WHiy,  make 
'em  bishops,'  replied  the  worldly  prince. 

"The  next  archbishop  was  Howley,  who  crowned  William 
IV.  and  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarship  and 
piety,  and  won  the  respect  of  the  church  people  of  his  day. 
Next  came  Sumner  ...  a  churchman  of  the  lowest  type,  who 
ought  never  to  have  occupied  the  position,  simply  because  he 
lacked  Episcopal  instinct.  Then  came  Longly,  translated  from 
Vork.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  piety,  wlio  only  occupied  the 
chair  a  short  period.  He  was  followed  by  Tait,  a  Broad  Church- 
man of  much  learning  and  character ;  the  personal  friend  of 
Dean  Stanley.  He  was  followed  by  Benson,  an  advanced 
cliurcliman,  said  to  have'  been  translated  from  Truro  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  Edward. 
Benson  dropped  dead  in  the  pew  as  he  was  worshiping  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  church.  And  then,  to  the  surprise  of  almost  every 
one,  Dr.  Temple,  then  Bishop  of  London,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury." 

In  regard  to  the  cjuestionof  Dr.  Temple's  successor,  the  writer 
says  : 

"Dr.  Maclagan,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  was  passed  over 
when  Dr.  Temple  was  selected,  and  Dr.  Davidson,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  it  is  understood,  declined  the  appointment  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Benson.  Consequently  two  names  stand  out 
with  prominence  as  candidates  in  popular  favor  for  this  coveted 
appointment.  Dr.  Ingram,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Dr.  Moule. 
These  two  bishops  very  decidedly  represent  the  two  extreme 
parties  in  the  church.     Dr.  Ingram  is  a  High   Churchman,  Dr. 
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1  HE   AKCHBISnOI'S  OF  CANTERIiUKV   AND   YORK,   WriH   THI  IR   SONS. 

Moule  is  a  pronounced  Evangelical.  Both  are  good  preachers, 
but  while  Dr.  Ingram  has  no  reputation  for  scholarship  Dr. 
Moule  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  said  that  the  sovereign  of  England  always  names 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  not 
as  in  the  case  of  other  prelates,  when  the  nomination  is  pre- 
sented to  the  King  by  the  Prime  ^Minister.  Taken  altogether, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  seems  the  more  likely  of  the  two." 
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MR.    MALLOCK    ON    THE   CREDIBILITY    OF 
RELIGION. 

IN  his  new  book,  "Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine,"  Mr.  W. 
H.  Mallock  endeavors  to  deal  with  the  question  of  "how  far 
that  theory  of  life  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  religion 
is  a  theory  to  which,  under  e.Kisting  conditions  of  knowledge,  a 
reasonable  man  can  any  longer  assent."  He  begins  with  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  religion : 

"An  assent  to  the  proposition  that  a  living  God  exists  who  is 
worthy  of  our  religious  emotion,  and  is  able  to  take  account  of 

it,  is  as  necessary  a 
part  of  religion  as  is 
the  emotion  itself. 
And  with  this  propo- 
sition are  connected 
two  others  equally 
necessary,  and  nec- 
essary in  the  same 
way.  These  are  the 
propositions  that  the 
will  of  man  is  free, 
and  that  his  life  does 
not  cease  with  the 
dissolution  of  his 
l)hysical  organism. 
If  our  actions  were 
all  of  them  pre- 
determined, there 
would  be  in  tliem 
nothing  on  which  a 
God  could  justly  ad- 
judicate ;  and  if  with 
the  death  of  the 
body  we  utterly 
ceased  to  be,  it 
would  matter  to  us 
very  little  whether 
He  adjudicated  on 
them  or  no.  ....  In  these  propositions,  says  Professor  Haeckei, 
we  have  'the  three  buttresses  of  superstition,'  which  science  sets 
itself  to  destroy." 

Mr.  Mallock' s  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  central  questions 
discussed  are  of  a  rather  bewildering  character.  On  the  one 
band,  he  admits  that  tlie  methods  "generally  employed  by  the 
religious  apologists  of  to-day  "  are  "  worthless  and  hopeless,  and 
do  far  more  hai  m  than  good."  On  the  other,  he  compares  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  i)oleniic  efforts  to  "the  antics  of  a  barking  dog 
in  front  of  a  locomotive-engine,"  xind  accuses  Herbert  Spencer  of 
gross  inconsistency.     He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  : 

"If  we  consider  the  universe  apart  from  the  organic  life  con- 
tained in  it,  it  is,  according  to  the  admission  of  thinkers  of  every 
school,  a  system  of  absolute  monism,  so  far  as  observation 
reveals  it  to  us.  In  spite  of  every  argument  by  which  religious 
and  metaphysical  apolf)gists  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion, organic  life  is  a  system  of  absolute  monism  likewise,  and 
if  in  the  cosmic  process  there  has  been  any  interference  at  any 
time,  it  was,  to  quote  an  expression  of  Professor  Ward's,  an 
interference  that '  took  place  before  the  process  began,  not  dur- 
ing it.'  Consequently,  the  entire  intellectual  scheme  of  religion 
— the  doctrines  of  immortality,  of  freedom,  and  a  God  who  is,  in 
his  relation  to  ourselves,  separable  fnnn  this  process — is  not 
only  a  system  which  is  unsupported  by  any  single  scientific  fact. 
but  is  also  a  system  for  whicli  amongst  tiie  facts  of  science  it  is 
utterly  impr)ssible  for  the  intellect  to  find  a  place.  In  other 
words,  that  entire  conception  of  existence  which  alone  for  the 
mass  of  mankind  has  invested  life  with  value  is  in  absolute  op- 
position to  that  general  system  of  the  universe  the  accuracy  of 
which  is  every  day  reattested  by  everj'  fresh  addition  made  to 
our  positive  knowledge." 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this  argument  that  .Mr.  .Mallock 
denies  the  truth  of  the  three  fundamental  religious  propositions 
which  he  mentions.  On  the  contrary,  he  aims  to  show  that 
there  is  "a  very  simple  metho<l — different  from  that  of  the  relig- 
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His  new  argument  on  behalf  of  religion  is  at  once 
iconoclastic  and  conservative. 


ious  apologi.st  or  the  idle  metaphysical  dreamer — by  which, 
without  any  surrender  of  science  or  common  sense  "  the  truth  of 
these  propositions  may  be  established.  This  method  involves 
the  recognition  of  a  "pi-actical  synthesis  of  contradictories." 
"In  asserting  the  truth  of  religion,"  he  declares,  "we  must 
assert  a  doctrine  absolutely  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  science, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  accept."     He  continues: 

"Nobody  doubts  the  reality  of  time,  as  dealt  with  by  Brad- 
shaw,  because  his  intellect  refuses  to  grasp  the  idea  of  eternity. 
No  one  denies  the  practical  reality  of  space,  tho  nothing  inter- 
venes between  the  space,  witliont  which  he  could  not  live,  and 
the  boundless  depths  of  infinity,  in  the  presence  of  which  he  can 
not  think.  Nobody,  again,  disbelieves  in  the  reality  of  the  uni- 
verse, tho  the  existence  of  it  implies  a  cause,  and  ever)*  cause 
we  can  imagine  is  unthinkable  as  soon  as  we  analyze  it. 

"If,  then,  every  synthesis  which  we  make  in  picturing  the 
world  as  real  involves,  when  submitted  to  analysis,  contradic- 
tions which  can  not  be  reconciled,  and  if  nevertheless  our  belief 
in  the  reality  of  the  world  continues,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
there  can  be  no  a  priori  reason  why  we  should  not  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  religious  synthesis,  tho  the  principle  of  freedom 
which  it  obliges  ns  to  assert  appears  to  our  intellect  incompatible 
with  the  determinism  which  we  are  unable  to  deny." 

We  are  compelled  to  give  assent  to  religion,  concludes  Mr. 
Mallock,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  we  accept  the 
phenomena  and  so-called  laws  of  science.  "In  this  broad  fact," 
he  asserts,  "lies  the  reasonable  basis  for  religion."     We  quote 

further : 

"Just  as  faith  or  instinct  having  given  us  the  cosmic  world  as 
a  reality,  science  discovers  the  principles  which  underlie  its 
phenomena,  so,  faith  or  instinct  having  given  us  the  moral  world 
as  a  reality,  analytical  reason  and  a  study  of  the  human  charac- 
ter perform  with  regard  to  the  moral  world  an  office  pf  the  same 
kind.  They  discover  the  principles  involved,  by  direct  assent 
or  implication  in  the  judgments,  activities,  actions,  and  senti- 
ments of  which  human  life  in  its  higher  manifestations  is  com- 
posed ;  and  amongst  these  principles  they  find  that  the  most 
fundamental  are  the  three  elementary  doctrines  which  constitute 
the  religion  of  theism — the  doctrines  that  men  are  free  and  are 
not  mere  cosmic  automata  ;  that  tliey  have  .some  life  which  out- 
lasts the  dis-solution  of  physical  organism;  and  that  between 
their  lives  and  the  supreme  cause  of  the  universe  a  personal 
relationship  subsists  in  virtue  of  which  human  affairs  are  in- 
vested with  a  meaning  and  importance  imperceptible  to  the  eye 
of  ordinary  observation.  It  is  true  that  these  doctrines  have  not 
been  held  consciously  by  all  of  the  higher  races  during  the  past 
history  of  the  world  ;  but  these  races  have  been  animated  at  all 
events  by  unconscious  or  subconscious  assumptions  of  which 
these  three  doctrines  are  the  only  logical  expression  ;  and  with 
every  advance  which  is  made  in  i)ositive  knowledge,  and  with 
every  enlargement  of  our  conception  of  things  which  results 
from  it,  any  substitute  for  these  doctrines  becomes  more  and 
more  impossible." 

The  peculiar  nature  of  Mr.  Mallock's  argument  draws  the  fol- 
lowing comment  from  the  London  Atiitifmy  aitii  I.ilcraiurc : 

"Mr.  Mallock  is  in  the  delightful  position  of  agreeing  with  no 
one  at  all.  Many  of  us  would  like  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of 
being  in  a  minority  of  one,  but  few  can  ever  contrive  it.  How- 
ever paradoxical  the  position  you  assume,  some  wretch  is  bound 
to  spoil  everything  by  hatefully  agreeing  with  yon.  There  is  a 
company,  it  would  seem,  lying  always  in  wait  for  unfriended 
opinions,  and  espousing  them  for  no  better  reason  than  tliat  they 
are  friendless — espousing  them  like  anything.  Mr.  Mallock "s 
present  ingenious  effort  leaves  him  in  ecstatic  i.solation.  His 
simple  plan  is  to  deny  force  to  the  arguments  of  one  side  while 
accepting  its  conclusions,  an<l  while  denying  the  conclusions  of 
the  other  to  accept  its  premises." 

The  Rev.  John  White  Chadwick,  the  well-known  Brooklyn 
Unitarian  minister,  who  reviews  the  book  for  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Rc-'icw,  finds  it  "entertaining."  but  unsatisfy- 
ing.    He  says : 

"  Mr.  .Mallock's  success  is  reniarkaljlc  so  long  as  he  is  only  en- 
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deavt)riiig  to  convict  the  scieniitic  and  philosophical  apologists 
of  foolishness.  But  what  has  he  to  give  us  where  they  fail?  A 
practical  synthesis  of  contradictories.  .  .  .  We  are  comforted 
with  the  assurance  that  there  is  a  similar  assertion  of  contradic- 
tories underlying  our  belief  in  everything.  But  to  justify  a  belief 
in  contradictories  some  practical  grounds  are  requisite.  There 
are  such  in  religion.  We  must  have  religion  in  Mr.  Mallock's 
sense  of  the  word  for  the  orderly  and  comfortable  conduct  of  life. 
It  is  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  the  coexistence  of  two  orders  of 
being,  which  are  not  reconcilable  in  terms  of  science.  To  this 
complexion  have  we  come  at  length,  and  its  blush  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Prof.  William  James's  '  pragmatism  '  in  his  re- 
cent 'Varieties  of  Religious  Belief.'  A  good  many  will  no  doubt 
rejoice  in  such  a  recommendation  of  religion,  but  some  will 
repudiate  it  utterly,  having  perhaps  in  mind  the  warning  of  Car- 
lyle  :  '  Go  to  perdition  if  thou  must.  But  with  a  lie  in  thy  mouth  ! 
Bv  the  Eternal  Maker,  No  !  '  " 


A    NEW    INTERPRETATION    OF   THE   SECOND 
COMING   OF   CHRIST. 

RELIGIOUS  minds  have  been  occupied  with  the  question  of 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  ever  since  the  day  when  the 
message  came  to  the  apostles:  "Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand 
ye  gazing  up  into  heaven?  this  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up 
from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
seen  him  go  into  heaven."  Great  multitudes  have  always  be- 
lieved, and  to-day  believe,  that  Christ  will  come  again  in  his 
visible  person.  Among  those  who  have  taken  this  view  are 
some  of  the  foremost  Christian  teachers  of  our  generation — 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  Newman  Hall,  A.  J.  Gordon,  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  Theodore  Monod,  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  F.  B.  Meyer,  J. 
H.  Brookes,  and  Charles  Cutlibert  Hall.  The  beginning  of  the 
new  century  gives  some  indications  that  a  revival  of  this  belief 
is  at  hand. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk,  of  New  York,  lias  been  consider- 
ing the  cpiestion  of  tlie  second  advent  in  a  brochure  entitled 
"The  Next  Step  in  Evolution."  He  does  not  doubt  that  there  is 
to  be  a  second  coming,  but  he  interprets  it  in  new  term.s.  He 
believes  that  "  Christ  came  the  first  time  into  men's  vision  by 
coming  on  the  plane  of  their  senses  ,  lie  comes  the  second  time 
into  men's  vision  by  lifting  them  up  into  his  plane  of  spiritual 
comprehension."     We  quote  further: 

"This  coming  is  in  harmonj- with  the  laws  of  sequence  and 
continuity. 

"Each  of  the  successive  steps  or  kingdoms  has  had  its  type- 
life.  The  plant — that  is,  the  physical  basis  of  the  plant-life — 
came  from  the  inorganic  matter  ;  the  animal — that  is,  the  physi- 
cal basis  of  the  animal  life — came  from  the  plant  and  through 
the  plant  from  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  the  natural  man — that  is 
the  physical  basis  of  the  life  of  the  natural  man — came  from  the 
animal  and  the  kingdoms  below  it;  the  spiritual  man — that  is, 
the  physical  basis  of  the  life  of  the  spiritual  man — comes  from 
the  natural  man  and  the  kingdoms  below  him. 

"The  development  from  kingdom  to  kingdom  was  a  natural 
unfolding  ;  yet  the  uevv  creature  of  the  next  higher  order  always 
came  through  a  new  birth — a  double  birth  :  (i)  the  birth  of  the 
new  type-life  of  the  next  higher  kingdom  into  the  evolutionary 
order  of  nature,  through  the  hereditary  chain  ;  and  (2)  the  birth 
of  each  individual  into  this  type-life." 

The  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  Dr.  Funk's  view,  represents 
the  last  great  transition,  and  the  only  transition  in  historic 
times,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  kingdom.       We  quote  again  : 

"The  cradle  at  Bethlehem  flashes  a  searchlight  down  the 
spiral  stairway  up  which  man  has  come  from  platform  to  plat- 
form, kingdom  to  kingdom.  Here  we  see  clearly  that  the  tj'pe- 
life  of  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man  is  born  from  above  into 
the  hereditary  chain  of  evolution.  Many  times,  and  in  many 
ways,  he  declares,  '  I  am  "from  above."  '  He  is  born  a  natural 
man,  and  yet  possesses  the  life  of  the  kingdom  next  higher,  and 
proceeds  to  lift  the  natural  man  by  a  new  birth  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  spiritual  man.  He  is  born  the  son  of  man  and  the  son  of 
God,  bridging  the  chasm  with  his  own  being." 


Thus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  "tlie  type-life  and  potent 
king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man."  He  is  coming  back 
into  the  world  as  "a  present  force,  i)roducing  changes,  fpiicken- 
ing  and  directing  energies  "  ; 

"To  see  him  this  lime  we  must  have  eyes  and  ears  fitted  to 
recognize  the  manifestations  of  the  inner  kingdom — the  kingdom 
of  all  first  causes  and  real  forces.  He  is  not  coming  with  tlie 
noise  of  trumpets,  nor  witii  whirlwinds,  nor  with  earthcpiakes  ; 
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He  views  the  second  advent  as  a  spiritual  manifestation. 

but  with  the  silence  of  the  growth  of  the  mustard-seed,  of  the 
leaven,  of  the  grain  of  corn  reaching  up  to  the  blade  and  full 
corn  in  the  ear. 

"There  can  be  nothing  more  manifest  to-day  to  tiie  ojitic  nerve 
of  the  spiritual  man  than  is  tliis  coming.  The  lightning  flash- 
ing from  the  east  to  the  west  is  not  nearly  so  manifest." 

The  signs  of  this  second  coming,  we  are  assured,  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  growing  Christliness  of  our  age.  The  kingdom  of 
love  is  being  established  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Dr.  Funk  says 
in  conclusion : 

"Judge  these  things  as  you  would  the  motions  of  the  hands 
of  the  clock.  Look  back  a  half-dozen  centuries  and  make  com- 
parisons. War  is  recognized  more  and  more  as  a  barbarism, 
and  its  end  is  over  yonder  hill.  The  court  of  nations  to  settle 
wrongs  is  looming  above  the  horizon — is  already  holding  its  ses- 
sions. The  nation  that  loves  its  fellow  nations  is  also  born  of 
God.  The  Golden  Rule  is  finding  its  place  in  international 
diplomacy. 

"The  humanities  are  in  order.  Over  one  hundred  and  seven 
million  dollars  were  contributed  in  the  United  States  for  educa- 
tional and  other  charities  within  the  last  year.  Nearly  two  mil- 
lion dollars  were  given  to  suffering  Galveston  ;  and  Carnegie's 
immense  benefactions  are  but  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the 
full  dawning  of  the  day  of  living  for  others. 

"A  single  individual  the  other  day,  a  member  of  an  unpopular 
race,  is  wronged  in  France,  and  all  the  world  is  aroused,  and 
flashes  thunderbolts  of  wrath  under  oceans  and  across  continents 
until  there  is  a  beginning  to  right  the  wrong.  Mankind  is 
rapidly  becoming 

.  .  .  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along 

•Around  the  earth'selectric  circle  the  swift  flash  of  right  and  wrong. 

"The  marvelous  sowing  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  reaching 
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its  ripening.  The  leaven  is  leavening  tlie  wiiole  lumi).  The 
nnistard-seed  reajipears  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
seed.  Cuba  is  helped  to  freedom  for  its  own  sake  ;  the  Russian 
Czar — he  at  least  in  Russia — in  sincerity  says:  'War  should 
end.'  In  business  it  is  ceasing  to  be  a  maxim  that  the  benefit  of 
the  one  is  ever  opposed  to  the  benefit  of  the  many.  We  are 
learning  that  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  law  of  self-preservation 
run  parallel.  Applied  to  commercialism,  the  Golden  Rule  is  so 
to  make  monej*  as  to  give  a  benefit  also  to  him  from  whom  you 
make  it ;  and  that,  too,  is  common  sense.  The  children  of  the 
inner  kingdom  never  crowd:  the  more,  the  more  room. 

"In  all  these  things  we  see  just  the  beginnings  of  the  results 
of  his  coming:  all  men  of  one  family,  God  the  Father,  and 
Christ  the  eldest  Brother;  the  sacredness  of  truth,  of  the  soul, 
of  all  life  ;  the  reality  of  the  inner  world." 


THE    LAYMAN'S    INTEREST   IN    RELIGION. 

1"*HE  question  of  the  place  and  work  of  the  laity  in  the  church 
has  come  up  for  discussion  in  several  of  the  religious 
journals,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  failure  of  laymen  to 
cooperate  more  actively  with  the  clergy  in  religious  work  is  a 
discouraging  sign  of  the  times.  Mr.  Tobias  Schanfarber,  who 
considers  the  subject  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  declares  (in 
a  signed  editorial  in  The  Reform  Advocate,  Chicago)  that  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  very  few  active  laymen  in  the 
household  of  Judaism.  In  the  case  of  the  majority,  he  adds, 
"their  interest  ceases  with  simply  being  members  of  a  congre- 
gation, and  the  interest  of  a  great  many  does  not  even  go  that 
far."  Looking  out  over  the  broader  religious  field,  however,  he 
finds  ground  for  some  encouragement : 

"The  name  of  the  Rockefellers  appears  quite  frequently  in  print 
as  taking  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  work  of  the  church. 
The  younger  Rockefeller  rises  from  the  sick-couch,  .so  the 
newspapers  report,  goes  to  the  church,  and  talks  to  his  young 
men  on  'Success.'  He  leads  the  Bible  class  of  his  church,  and 
in  other  ways  shows  that  the  church-interests  are  his  interests. 
It  is  praiseworthy  of  the  Rockefellers,  situated  as  they  are  in 
life,  to  make  the  church  their  solicitude.  When  men  count  their 
money  by  the  millions,  they  usually  put  themselves  in  the  place 
of  God,  and  think  that  they  are  to  be  worshiped  instead  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe.  Mr.  Multi-Miliionaire,  self- 
nuide — as  he  claims  he  is — puffed  up  with  inordinate  conceit, 
thinks  that  he  has  no  duties  toward  his  God,  religion,  or  the 
church.  He  paraphrases  the  declaration  of  that  French  monarch 
who  said  '  L"etat  est  moi,'  by  grandiloquently  announcing  that 
*he  is  the  universe,'  that  'the  earth  is  his,  and  the  fulness 
thereof. ' 

"It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  there  arc  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Mr.  Wananiaker  has  always  shown  deep  interest  in  Sabbath- 
school  work,  and  there  are  numberless  other  men  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  who  are  anxious  to  add 
to  the  spiritual  treasures  of  mankind  by  giving  of  their  time, 
their  thought,  and  their  money  toward  the  upbuilding  of  church- 
interests. 

"It  is  not  our  intention  here  t<i  toucii  upon  that  oliier  question 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  men  have  accumulated  their 
vast  fortunes.  It  is  true  our  sages  declared  that  the  stolen 
'lulab'  was  not  to  be  brought  into  the  sanctuary,  and  it  cer- 
tanly  minimizes  the  good  done  when  it  is  known  that  the  '  lulab' 
is  stolen.  But  for  all  lliat  there  is  something  gratifying  in  the 
fact,  when  the  rich  man  shows  by  his  devotion  to  religion  that 
its  a|)peal  is  not  wholly  dead  to  him. 

"  But  it  is  not  only  the  rich  man  in  Ciiristendom  who  is  devoted 
to  the  religious  interests  of  the  church.  As  a  rule  we  find  in 
many  churches  of  the  country  laymen  holding  up  the  right  hand 
of  their  ministers.  \Ve  find  them  superintending  the  Sai)l)ath- 
schools,  heads  of  the  church-gilds,  leaders  in  the  Ki)worth 
League  clubs  and  Ciiristian  Kndeavor  societies,  and  public 
spokesmen  in  behalf  of  the  church  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it. 
We  all  know  with  what  devotion  the  late  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  attached  to  his  par- 
ticular church  aflilialion,  and  how.  when  the  occasion  called  for 


it,  he  iniblicly  spoke  and   worked   in   the  interest  of  the  church, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  for  its  growth  and  development." 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  McLennan,  of  Evanston,  111.,  recalls  that 
"the  two  greatest  leaders  of  Puritan  England  were  John  Milton 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  both  laymen";  that  the  founders  of 
American  Methodism  were  three  lay  preachers,  Philip  Embury, 
Robert  Strawbridge,  and  Captain  Webb;  and  that  "the  two 
greatest  preachers  of  our  day,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  and  Uwight 
L.  Moody,  never  consented  to  be  ordained  by  human  hands." 
He  continues  (in  The  Metltodist  Re7>icu>,  November- December)  : 

"The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  SLsera,  and  destiny, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  God  in  history,  is  fighting 
against  privilege  in  the  church.  Long  ago  the  state  renounced 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings;  is  it  not  time  for  the 
church  to  renounce  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy?  God's  men, 
like  God's  truth,  should  be  accepted  on  their  merits  without 
labels  of  any  kind. 

"In  emphasizing  the  '  priesthood  of  the  people'  there  is  no 
leveling  down,  but  a  leveling  up.  In  showing  the  sandy  founda- 
tion on  which  the  medieval  church  so  laboriously  built  up  its 
elaborate  system  of  a  sacrificing  priesthood  far  removed  from  the 
laity,  which  modern  Romanism  and  its  imitators  under  a  Prot- 
estant name  so  passionately  strive  to  maintain,  there  is  no  pur- 
pose to  depreciate  God's  true  ministers.  They  can  not  be 
depreciated,  for  their  claim  to  respect  and  acceptance  proceeds 
from  no  laying  on  of  human  hands,  nor  is  it  based  on  any  pre- 
sumed right  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  men, 
but  from  a  divine  call  as  revealed  in  their  tone  of  authority 
joined  to  their  humility,  love,  and  zeal.  That  such  men  should 
be  recognized  as  possessed  of  a  gift  for  ministering,  and  set 
ajjart  by  the  church  as  worthy  of  confidence,  is  admitted  at  once  ; 
but  the  call  of  God  and  the  fruits  of  service  are  the  real  tests 
after  all.  To  such  a  ministry  the  whole  body  of  God's  people  is 
called.  Never  was  such  a  ministry  needed  more  than  now. 
Never  were  the  opportunities  for  Christ-like  service  so  numerous. 
In  Christian  lands  there  are  millions  growing  up  right  around 
our  church  doors — many  of  them  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
church-members — who  never  cross  the  threshold  of  a  church 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another.  The  rich,  many  of  them, 
are  growing  up  as  purely  pagan  as  were  the  Romans  under  the 
Caesars.  The  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  church.  Our  cities,  admitted  to  be  the  plague-spots 
of  the  earth,  are  working  out  their  destinies  without  any  par- 
ticular concern  for  the  church  or  for  Christianity.  What  is  the 
remedy?  There  is  but  one.  It  is  the  same  means  which  organ- 
ize the  church  and  .sent  it  forward  on  its  glorious  career;  the 
same  which  made  the  Waldenses.  the  Franciscans,  the  Puritans, 
the  early  Methodists,  such  mighty  forces  in  the  world  of  their 
day.  The  laity  must  arise.  Without  waiting  for  star  preachers 
or  hesitating  leaders  among  the  stated  ministry,  the  laity  should 
magnify  its  call  and  privilege." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

TiiF.  Right.  Rkv.  J.\mes  K.  Qliolkv.  I). D.,  the  Komnn  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Huffjilo,  has  been  named  by  the  Pope  to  succeed  to  the  see  of  Chicago, 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Feehan. 

An  income  of  $18,369,16^  for  foreign  missionary  work  is  reported  in  tlie 
annual  suiiiniary  of  I'lotestant  missions  compiled  by  the  Rev.  K.  K.  Stronji, 
of  Hoston,  the  editorial  secretary  of  the  American  Hoard  of  Foreign  Mis- 
Kions.  The  totals  of  all  continents  show  29,081  stations  and  oul-stations; 
6,535  'tien,  7.335  women.  78,81a  natives,  in  the  field  as  missionaries;  and 
•  .445.^35  communicants,  of  whom  90,890  were  added  last  year. 

A  J'KIZE  of  $6,000  is  offered  by  the  trustees  of  Lake  Forest  College,  llli 
nois,  for  the  best  book  written  in  defense  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  oflfer 
is  "open  to  scientific  men.  Christian  philosophers,  and  historians  of  all  na- 
tions." The  fund  whose  income  furnishes  the  money  was  given  by  the 
lale  William  Hross,  of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son.  The  donor's  ob- 
ject, as  expressed  by  him.  was  "to  call  oiu  the  best  efforts  of  the  highest 
talent  and  the  ripest  sch<ilarship  of  the  world,  to  illustrate  from  science  or 
any  department  of  knowledge,  and  to  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  and 
the  authorilv  of  the  Christian  .Scriptures  ;  and.  further,  to  show  ho-.v  both 
science  and  revel.'ition  coincide,  anil  to  prove  the  existence,  the  providence, 
or  any  or  all  of  the  attributes  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  infinite, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  His  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  juslfce, 
goodness,  and  truth."  Courses  of  lectures  are  also  provided  for  under  the 
terms  of  the  same  bequest,  and  President  Patton,  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  has  been  invited  to  give  the  first  course  in  April  next. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

OUTLINES  OP  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  WORLD- 
POLITICS. 

THERE  is  in  London  a  group  of  public  men  who  are  working 
hard  to  bring  about  a  revolutionary  change  in  British  for- 
eign policy.  Their  idea  is  to  detach  Great  Britain  from  Germany 
altogether  and  to  bring  Edward  VII. 's  empire  within  the  politi- 
cal orbit  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  The  men  who  aim  at 
this  great  change  are  influential  in  diplomacy,  in  politics,  in 
finance,  and  in  journalism.  They  have  made  The  National 
Revieu'  (London)  their  otHcial  organ,  and  the  anonymous  and 
signed  articles  in  that  periodical  have  repeatedly  caused  sensa- 
tions in  the  foreign  offices  of  Europe. 

For  the  first  time  since  this  agitation  was  started,  a  French 
authoritative  view  of  the  whole  matter  has  been  made  public. 
It  takes  the  shape  of  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Grande  Revue 
(Paris)  entitled  "The  Perspectives  of  International  Politics  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century."  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Ernest  Lefran^ais,  who  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  handle  tlie  topic 
both  as  an  authority  on  world-politics  and  as  an  exponent  of  an 
influential  school  of  French  thought.  Great  Britain,  he  says, 
may  come  into  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  but  she  must  agree 
to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.  She  must 
frankly  face  the  fact  that  the  days  of  her  supremacy  on  the  seas 
are  over ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  France  nor  Russia 
will  move  a  finger  to  replace  British  naval  supremacy  with  Ger- 
man naval  supremacy.  In  looking  over  the  world-situation,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  any  one  nation,  but  from  a  cosmopoli- 
tan standpoint,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain, 
long  glorying  in  her  "splendid  isolation,"  is  now  eagerly  look- 
ing about  her  for  an  ally  : 

"When  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  studied  .  .  . 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  dominant  part  which 
a  single  nation  has  played :  England.  Victorious  over  France 
with  the  aid  of  a  European  coalition,  it  was  England  who  at  the 
fall  of  the  Second  Empire  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  success. 
Her  rival  beaten,  on  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea,  she  made  the 
most  of  her  colonial  opportunities  and  remained  the  one  solitary 
and  single  great  Power  of  the  world.  She  won  what  she  called 
the  scepter  of  the  seas.  On  every  ocean  of  the  globe  she  reigned 
as  absolute  mistress.  Nobody  interfered  with  her.  Her  will 
was  law.  Outside  Europe  she  could  expand  her  empire  to  suit 
herself  and  lay  hands  on  any  territories  that  appealed  to  her 
.sense  of  expediency.  She  n>et  with  no  other  obstacles  than 
those  presented  by  unhealthy  climates  or  barbarian  peoples. 
Aided  by  strength  of  will  and  purpose  and  by  the  formidable  in- 
struments that  modern  science  placed  at  her  disposal,  she 
triumphed  over  everything  without  too  much  difficulty.  Hence, 
in  less  than  a  century,  she  succeeded  in  building  up  a  vast  em- 
pire beyond  the  sea  that  grew  continually  while  the  old  colonial 
empires  of  Spain  and  Portugal  shrunk  bit  by  bit.  There  was  a 
moment  whon  it  might  well  be  asked  if  the  whole  world  outside 
of  Europe  was  not  destined  to  become  British." 

Even  in  Europe  itself,  M.  Lefran^ais  goes  on  to  say.  Great 
Britain  shone  in  the  front  rank  of  Powers.  Not  a  cannon  could 
be  fire"d  without  her  leave.  "The  greatest  nations  on  the  conti- 
nent felt  honored  by  her  friendship.  Throughout  the  whole 
duration  of  the  Second  Empire  France  was  content  to  be  the 
satellite  of  her  former  enemy,  to  sustain  whose  policy  she  gener- 
ously lent  her  armies  in  the  Crimea  and  in  China.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  Great  Britain  was  at  the  height  of  her  mate- 
rial strength  and  moral  power.  Slie  was  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  grew  accustomed  to  regarding  this  dominant  position  as  an 
accomplished  fact  of  history  that  nothing  could  change  in  the 
future."     We  quote  again  : 

"Suddenly  resound  the  cannon  of  Sedan,  and  events  are  pre- 
cipitated in  Europe  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  without  disturbing  the  serenity  of  British  calm.     Then 


a  wretched  incident  in  Great  Britain's  colonial  history,  aquairel 
with  a  handful  of  South  African  rebels,  less  numerous  than  those 
whom  she  has  crushed  a  hund'ed  times  in  her  triumphal  progress, 
brings  her  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  formidable  Power,  accustomed 
to  see  the  greatest  step  mit  of  her  path,  stops  in  amazement  at  a 
new  sight — some  brave  peasants,  confiding  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause  and  relying  upon  God's  help,  have  sworn  to  fight  for  their 
independence  to  the  death.  For  three  years  they  succeeded  in 
checking  the  British  colossus,  who  sacrificed  money  by  millions 
and  men  by  thousands,  rode  over  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
the  rights  of  nations  to  overcome  this  desperate  resistance. 
Thereupon  Great  Britain,  roused  from  her  dream  of  universal 
dominion,  decided  to  look  about  the  world,  and  she  saw  with  sur- 
prise the  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  in  thirty  years. 
While  she  thought  she  was  dominating  with  indisputable  suprem- 
acy all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  many  of  them  have  grown 
greatly  all  about  her  to  such  an  extent  that  she  can  no  longer, 
without  denying  the  evidence,  regard  them  as  negligible  quanti- 
ties at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century." 

The  United  States,  "her  revolted  daughter  who  became  inde- 
pendent more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  who.se  development 
had  for  a  long  time  nothing  alarming  about  it,  has  gradually 
become  a  great  nation,  powerful  in  her  commerce  and  industrj-, 
and  seized  with  the  ambition  to  dominate  the  American  conti- 
nent." Japan  has  entered  tiie  list  of  formidable  Powers.  In 
Europe  the  situation  has  vastly  changed : 

"Germany,  which  comprised  only  an  agglomeration  of  princi- 
palities and  adjacent  kingdoms,  has  emerged  from  the  victorious 
war  she  waged  in  1870  against  France  with  the  benevolent  neu- 
trality of  Great  Britain,  and  has  transformed  herself  into  a  united 
and  powerful  empire,  great  not  only  in  her  military  and  naval 
resources,  but  greater  through  her  vast  industries  and  her  ambi- 
tious foreign  commerce.  An  economic  rival,  filled  with  the  idea 
that  the  future  belongs  to  herself,  confronts  Great  Britain.  Ger- 
man products  invade  the  world,  and  in  every  market  they  wage 
a  fierce  conflict  with  the  productions  of  Britain,  The  young  em- 
pire wanted  colonies,  and  it  was  necessary  to  resign  to  her  a 
great  part  of  Africa  and  numerous  islands  of  Oceanica.  To 
confirm  in  Europe  the  power  won  by  her  victory  of  1870  she 
formed  with  Austria  and  the  recently  unified  Italy  the  Triple 
Alliance  that  can  put  6,000,000  men  under  arms,  and  thanks  to 
their  support  slie  was  able  for  a  while  to  play  the  part  of 
Europe's  arbiter." 

France,  too,  has  risen  from  her  ruins.  Her  army  and  her 
navy  are  now  more  formidable  than  ever,  wliile  her  colonial  em- 
pire is  exceeded  in  vastness  only  by  that  of  Great  Britain  her- 
self. Russia,  finally,  "who,  thanks  to  the  aid  so  imprudently 
furnished  by  France,  was  defeated  by  England  in  1855,  has  like- 
wise recovered.  She  has  reconstituted  her  navy  and  built  up 
the  mightiest  land  force  existing  on  the  earth."  Thus  there  is  a 
great  change  in  the  international  aspect  of  the  world  : 

"  Former!}',  to  designate  the  problems  of  collective  interest  to 
all  civilized  peoples  mention  was  made  merely  of  '  European 
affairs.'  This  expression  has  become  inadequate,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  speak  of  'world-politics.'  Great  Britiain  formerly 
appeared  as  the  prima-donna  surrounded  by  her  supporters.  A 
number  of  nations  now  deem  themselves  in  a  position  to  play  the 
leading  part  themselves,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  see  their 
rights  disregarded.  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  alone  as  the 
'ranking  first '  of  nations,  and  j-et  she  is  in  a  state  of  isolation. 
This  isolation,  which  formerly  attested  the  overwhelming  supe- 
riority of  her  might  and  could  be  truly  called  splendid,  has 
become  to-day  a  source  of  weakness." 

This  fact,  we  are  assured,  is  the  key  to  world  jjolitics  to-day, 
and  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  it.  Great  Britain  does  not. 
Her  first  idea  was  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  her  navy  so 
that  it  could  cope  numerically  with  any  possible  combination  of 
her  enemies.  "  But  the  number  of  modern  war-ships  that  a 
nation  can  keep  on  the  seas  could  not  be  increased  to  infinity." 
Great  Britain  can  not  become  a  great  military  power  in  the 
German   sense,   for   her  people   will   not   tolerate  conscription. 
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which  would  revolutionize  tlie  fabric  of  their  institutions. 
"When  Great  Britain's  position  in  the  world  is  calmy  examined, 
it  can  be  understood  why  it  inspires  serious  reflections  in  all 
British  ])atriots  who  are  not  misled  by  memories  of  the  i>ast,  and 
why  they  have  a  desire  to  see  their  country  give  to  her  foreign 
policy  a  trend  more  in  conformity  with  the  needs  of  the  present 
time."  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  influential 
men  whose  organ  is  The  A'a/ional  Review.  Tiie  view  of  the 
case  is  this:  "Russia  and  France  have  the  choice  of  joining 
Great  Britain  to  opjMjse  the  ambition  of  the  German  empire,  or 
else  of  ranging  themselves  on  Germany's  side — in  which  event 
Great  Britain  will  not  hesitate  to  rush  into  a  gigantic  struggle 
with  the  three  great  Powers  united."  But  this  is  overlooking 
another  point   entirely — the  absolute   neutrality  of  France  and 
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FraNCK  (tf»  John  Hull):  "  Siipjiose  \vc  kiss  and  be  friends." 

— Judy  (London). 

her  ally  Russia  in  tlic  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain  persistently  overlooks  tiie  fact  that  her 
supremacy  on  the  seas  is  doomed  from  the  very  nature  of  things: 

"The  possession  of  the  empire  of  tlie  seas  and  of  tlie  preemi- 
nence over  all  otlier  nations  remains  the  supreme  aim  of  British 
policy.  Such  was  inevitably  the  object  of  the  struggles  among 
the  nations  down  to  tiie  beginning  of  tiie  nineteenth  century, 
because  tliere  were  generally  only  two  and  rarely  three  competi- 
tors for  the  prize.  But  this  belongs  to  the  history  of  tlie  past. 
In  the  twentieth  century  the  competitors  are  too  numerous,  their 
strength  is  too  nearly  etjual,  for  a  practical  p<»licy  to  reasonably 
aim  at  universal  dominion.  A  sort  of  e(|uilil)rium  among  the 
great  nations,  ba.sed  ui>on  mutual  respect  of  everybody's  rights, 
is  imposed  by  force  of  circumstances.  The  commercial  monopoly 
of  the  world  outside  of  liurope.  which  great  Britain  thought  for 
a  time  assured  to  herself,  has  been  divided  among  various 
rivals.  Germany  is  no  longer  tlie  only  competitor.  France,  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  even  Japan,  are  taking  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  a  liritisli  victory  would 
not  wlioliy  deprive  them  of  it.  History  teaciies  that  the  most 
cruel  defeats  may  weaken  a  nation  but  can  not  cause  her  to 
disap])e.ir  economically.  The  empire  of  tlie  sea  is  also  a  concep- 
tion of  the  past  that  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  our  epoch." 


Great  Britain  therefore  is  on  the  wrong  road  entirely  when 
she  j)ersists  in  giving  her  foreign  policy  the  chimerical  aim  of 
her  own  supremacy.  She  will  meet  with  an  inevitable  check. 
"  It  is  to  the  interest  neiliier  of  Russia  nor  of  France — London 
may  rest  assured  on  this  point — to  aid  Germany  in  substituting 
her  own  preeminence  in  the  world  for  that  of  Great  Britain. 
But  it  would  be  manifestly  equally  absurd  for  France  and  Russia 
to  aid  Great  Britain  to  restore  her  own  supremacy.  Ideas  which 
have  had  their  day  and  which  meet  none  of  the  requirements  of 
the  present  can  not  form  the  basis  of  a  serious  alliance."  But  if 
Great  Britain  really  wishes  to  enter  the  Franco-Russian  alliance, 
she  has  only  to  agree  to  a  few  things.  She  must  cease  to  inter- 
fere with  Russia  in  Asia  and  with  France  all  over  the  world. 
She  must  supjiort  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France, 
and  above  all  siie  must  regard  herself  as  one  among  equals  and 
not  as  "mistress"  of  sea  or  land.  This  maybe  very  disagree- 
able to  Great  Britain,  but  it  can  not  be  helped.  She  will  certainly 
get  no  first-class  ally  elsewhere,  for  Japan  does  not  count  in  such 
a  manner,  and  Germany  has  never  worked  in  real  harmony  with 
her : 

"Great  Britain  has  made  various  attempts  to  find  an  ally  in 
the  past  few  years.  She  turned  first  to  the  United  States,  whom 
she  affected  to  regard  as  a  nation  of  her  own  blood,  forgetting 
the  great  proportion  of  Germans  in  that  country's  composition. 
Up  to  the  present, time  her  appeals  to  the  memory  of  their  com- 
mon origin  have  not  led  to  practical  results.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  jjoints  of  contact  of  the  two  Powers  out- 
side of  America  are  too  few  to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  a  sound 
alliance.  Great  Britain  then  thought  of  Germany,  whose  Em- 
peror is  united  to  her  own  sovereign  by  close  ties  of  blood.  But 
the  friendliness  of  her  relations  with  the  German  empire  do  not 
seem  likely  to  be  of  h)ng  duration.  She  perceives  that  the 
benefits  of  such  an  agreement  would  be  all  on  one  side  and  thai 
side  not  her  own.  This  works  too  great  a  cliange  in  her  habits 
for  her  not  to  feel  cruelly  the  injustice  of  which  she  thinks  she 
has  a  right  to  complain.  The  nature  of  things  does  not  lend 
itself  to  a  permanent  understanding  between  two  nations  who 
are  engaged  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  in  a  desperate  com- 
mercial struggle  of  which  the  end  can  not  be  seen." 

Nor  must  it  be  lost  sight  of  that  twentieth-century  world- 
politics  will  be  governed  by  economic  considerations.  Great 
Britain  knows  this.  Her  entry  into  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
would  not  only  protect  her  from  attack,  but  would  save  her  from 
the  necessity  of  establishing  compulsory  military  service,  leav- 
ing her  industries  unfettered.  "It  would  become  possible  to 
consider,  without  leaving  the  domain  of  practical  things,  the 
realization  of  those  generous  ideas  which  inspired  the  Czar  when 
he  summoned  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague." — Transla- 
tions made  for  Thk  Litkk.vkv  Digest. 


S 


SILVELA    AND    SPAIN. 

ESfOR  SAGASTA  h:id  to  retire  as  Spain's  Premier  almost 
'•^-J  as  soon  as  he  had  formed,  or  rather  reformed,  his  cabinet. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sefior  Silvela,  whose  ministry  is  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  loyalist  Spanish  press.  The  feeling  is  that 
negotiations  will  now  be  undertaken  with  the  Vatican  in  a  more 
independent  spirit  than  has  hitherto  been  shown.  The  building 
of  a  navy  of  some  sort  is  announced  as  under  consideration, 
which  causes  the  flpo^a  (Madrid)  to  say: 

"We  are  well  aware  that  the  task  of  building  a  Spanish  navy 
will  be  one  of  immense*  ditliculty.  Seizor  Silvela  was  in  the 
right  when  he  declared  that  leaving  our  squadrons  in  their  pres- 
ent condition  would  be  virtually  a  confession  that  the  old 
national  pride  and  spirit  of  Sixain  liad  fallen  into  decay.  Never- 
theless tiicre  is  not  sufficient  enthusiasm  manifested  over  the 
idea,  'i'lie  disajipointnients  and  disasters  of  the  last  war  have 
had  their  effect  upon  many  spirits.     There  is  a  widespread  lack 
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(f   selt-coniidence,  nor   would  it    avail  to    deny  tlult  our  recent 
laval  and  military  history  warrants  discouragement." 

But  the  matter  must  settle  itstlf  favorably  to  the  future  of 
Ipain,  and  the  authority  quoted  looks  for  a  revival  of  her  naval 
mportance.  The  Correo  (Madrid)  doubts,  however,  if  Spain 
an  support  the  taxation  demanded  by  all  this.  Of  the  Silvela 
linistry  in  general  the  Ilainbunier  Xachrichicii  speaks  favor- 
bly : 

"Silvela  himself  has  only  one  good  quality.  He  gathers  a 
umber  of  able  men  about  him  whenever  he  is  asked  to  form 

ministry.  Then  he  leaves  those  men  to  do  as  they  think 
est.  and  he  does  not  interfere  with  them  in  any  manner,  pro- 
ided  only  they  acknowledge  his  authority  in  a  general  way. 
)ne  thing  Silvela  must  have  learned  from  the  fate  of  his 
redecessor.  The  people  of 
pain  do  not  want  to  be  ground 
nder  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
'atican  any  longer.  They 
ish  due  respect  paid  to  the 
ivil  power  as  well  as  to  the 
:clesiastical." 

The  Spanish  situation  is 
rousing  keen  interest  in 
ranee,  as  the  idea  of  an  al- 
ance  between  the  two  coun- 
ies  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
he  Paris  Temps  says  things 
I  Madrid  were  never  so  em- 
roiled,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
>  imagine  a  situation  that  no 
armally  constituted  Spanish 
inistry  could  meet. — Trans- 
Uions  made  for  The  Liter- 
^Y  Digest. 


THE  VISITOR'S  GUIDE. 


HOW   THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE   CAN    BE 
DEFIED. 

'  I  "* I II'-  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on, 
-'•  in  the  opinion  t)f  tlie  consistently  anti-American  Saturday 
lievieio  (London).  That  aggressive  weekly  has  been  giving 
much  consideration  to  South  American  affairs  lately,  and  it 
avows  itself  much  impressed  by  the  vain  pretensions  of  the 
United  States  in  undertaking  to  lay  down  "limits"  for  Ger- 
many or  any  other  Power  in  Venezuela  or  elsewhere.  Not 
only  is  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine  untenable  in  morals  and  in  inter- 
national law,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  physical  force.  The 
United  States  is  not  strong  enough  to-day  to  enforce  it.  To 
let  the  British  organ  speak  for  itself: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  admitted  in 
his  Presidential  message  that 
he  could  do  nothing  to  protect 
South  American  states  when 
they  were  in  the  wrong.  They 
would  have  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  offenses 
against  the  comity  of  nations, 
subject  to  the  limitation  that 
tlie  United  States  would  not 
allow  those  consequences  to 
take  the  form  of  loss  of  their 
territory  to  any  European 
Power.  The  Monroe  rule  will 
not  therefore  be  brought  into 
operation  on  behalf  of  Vene- 
zuela, This  is  not  the  act  of 
gracious  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  which 
it  has  been  represented  to  be. 
The  real  reason  for  not  apply- 
ing  the    doctrine    is    not   that 


—  L'ik  (Berlin). 


CHAMBERLAIN'S     I  l<  U:  .NU'r  i.  C11,\..M  Bl  .KLAIN 'S   GUARD. 

How  he  will  make  his  tour  through  the  Transvaal.  A  maid  of  honor  for  him  in  South  Africa. 

~Der  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart).  —Jug-end  (Munich). 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  IN  CREATING,  IN  GREAT  liRITAIN,  PUBLIC  RESENT.MENT  AGAINST  THE  COOPERATION  ^I^-1•WF.EN  THE 
BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  GOVEUNMIN  1  IN  VENEZUELAN  WATERS  HAS  BEEN  THE  SERIES  OF  BITTER  CARTOONS  IN  GERMAN  PAPERS  IN  REFERENCE  1  O 
THE    I  RIP  OF  SECRETARY  CHAMBI  RI.AIX   TO  SOUTH   AFRICA. 

GERMAN    CARTOONS   OF  SECRETARY   CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Venezuela  has  misbehaved,  is  recalcitrant,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  chastised,  but  that  the  United  States  is  powerless  to  avert 
her  puaishment  in  any  case.  The  statement  that  the  United 
States  will  only  interfere  in  disputes  of  this  nature  to  prevent 
loss  of  territory  to  a  European  Power  is  an  idle  boast  and  must 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  United  States  does  not  possess  a  navy 
equal  to  the  combined  navies  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe." 

Let  it  be  supposed,  proceeds  this  lucid  expositor,  that  Ger- 
many or  Great  Britain  had  territorial  ambitions  in  South  America 
and  determined  to  gratif  j'  them  : 

"Could  the  United  States  prevent  either  Power  from  taking  as 
much  of  Venezuelan  territory  as  it  pleased?  The  United  Slates 
navy  gives  a  negative  answer.  How  much  less  could  she  pre- 
vent both  Powers  from  acting  in  concert  and  dividing  Venezuela 
between  them?  We  may  carry  the  argument  further.  Not  only 
Germany  and  England  but  other  European  Powers  also  have,  or 
recently  had,  grievances  against  Venezuela  likeour  own.  Could 
the  United  States  prevent  a  concert  of  Europe,  acting  through 
the  navies  of  the  Old  World,  from  parceling  Venezuela,  or,  for 
that  matter,  all  the  South  American  republics  among  its  mem- 
bers? To  put  the  case  in  this  form  is  to  demonstrate  the  u.se- 
lessness  of  the  Monroe  rule  as  an  operative  force  either  in  the 
present  case  or  in  easily  conceivable  contingencies.  The 
reservation  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  means  that  war  would  be 
declared  upon  any  Power  or  Powers  which  obtained  compensa- 
tion by  the  seizure  or  cession  of  territory  ;  but  it  is  valueless  be- 
cause war  could  not  be  successfully  waged  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  navy." 

These  views  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Kicuz  Zti- 
tiing  (Berlin),  which  treats  as  preposterous  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  could  prevent  German  expansion  in  the  New  World 
if  that  expansion  were  to  assume  a  territorial  aspect. 


ITALY'S  JEWISH    MINISTER   OF   WAR. 

A  REMARKABLE  fact  which  has  attracted  little  attention 
in  the  European  press,  even  in  the  antisemitic  branch  of 
it,  is  that  the  Minister  of  War  in  the  Italian  cabinet  is  a  Jew. 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  King  himself  secured  this  appoint- 
ment, and  that  the  Italian  Parliament  has  expressed  cordial 
approval  of  the  selection.  The  minister's  name  is  Giuseppe 
Ottolengi,  and  he  is  one  of  the  leading  generals  of  the  Italian 
army. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  I'osk/toif,  the  monthly  organ 
of  the  Jews  of  Russia,  furnishes  a  sketch  of  this  minister  and 
the  particulars  of  the  appointment : 

"Italy  has  had  Jewish  ministers  before,  notably  Luigi  Luz- 
zatti,  the  influential  financier  who  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in 
political  life.  Butnoone  ever  imagined  the  possibility  of  seeing 
a  Jew  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  army,  at  the  post  of  the  Minister 
of  War.  Ottolengi  is  one  of  the  five  Jews  in  the  Italian  army 
who  have  reached  the  rank  of  a  division  general  ;  moreover,  he 
is  one  of  the  four  generals  who,  in  case  of  war.  will  have  actual 
command  of  the  Italian  army.  He  owes  this  rare  distinction  to 
his  brilliant  and  patriotic  services. 

"Ottolengi  belongs  to  a  very  orthodox  Lombard  Jewish  fam- 
ily. In  his  youth  he  attended  the  University  of  Turin.  In 
1859,  when  the  Austrian  war  with  Italy  broke  out,  he  joined  the 
army  as  a  volunteer,  and  he  has  remained  a  .soldier  ever  since. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  prolession  of  arms  with  zeal  and  sin- 
gle-mindedness,  and  his  career  has  been  a  most  extraordinary 
one.  He  has  been  wounded  more  than  once,  and  lias  received 
medals  for  exceptional  bravery.  He  fought  in  the  Italian  war 
for  independence  and  unity,  and  after  that  campaign  he  studied 
military  science.  He  has  been  professor  in  the  highest  military 
schools,  and  some  years  ago  he  commanded  the  Naples  garrison, 
one  of  his  subordinates  then  being  the  Crown  Prince,  now  the 
King  of  Italy. 

"  When  the  present  ministry  was  under  consideration,  the  King, 
in  view  of  the  need  of  army  reforms  and  opposition  to  his  plans 
in  Parliament,  decided  to  offer  the  war  portfolio  to  his  former 
chief,  at  that  time  the  commander  of  an  army  corps.     Ottolengi 


was  disinclined  to  accept  the  poM,  never  having  concerned 
himself  with  politics  and  not  caring  to  engage  in  party  warfare 
in  Parliament.  But  the  King  insisted,  and  Ottolengi  yielded 
out  of  admiration  and  affection  for  his  sovereign." 

It  is  stated  that  General  Ottoiengi  is  very  devout  and  ortlio- 
dox.  He  attends  the  synagog  regularly  and  makes  no  conceal- 
ment of  his  conformity  to  the  ritual  of  his  faith.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Vessilio  Israclittco,  he  recently  said  he  belonged  to  a 
generation  which  had  to  surmount  many  obstacles  and  resist 
many  influences  in  the  effort  to  prove  that,  without  breaking 
with  racial  and  religious  traditions,  a  Jew  could  be  a  true  patriot 
and  a  useful  worker  for  the  good  of  his  c<juntry  and  humanity. 
He  regretted  that  the  younger  generation  of  his  coreligionists 
were  not  following  in  the  footsteps  of  that  which  he  represented. 
—  Trixnslixtion  iiuitic  for  T11K  Litkkarv  Dk.est. 


VENEZUELAN    PAPERS   ON   THE   CRISIS. 

IT  was  announced  during  the  "blockade"  of  La  Guayra  by 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  that  President  Castro  had  found 
it  necessary  to  suppress  most  of  the  newspapers.  This  must 
have  been  an  erroneous  statement.  The  newspapers  have  con- 
tinued to  appear  and  they  have  been  criticizing  events.  It  is, 
however,  beyond  a  doubt  that  President  Castro  finds  it  expe- 
dient to  exercise  over  the  press  of  his  republic  a  control  that  is 
less  moral  than  forcible.  The  Venezuelan  Herald  (Caracas)  in- 
clines to  view  the  Venezuelan  situation  hopefully,  altlio  it  refrains 
from  committing  itself  to  details.  It  says  that  Castro  will 
emerge  from  his  sea  of  troubles  : 

"The  Government  is  master  of  the  situation  and  seems  to  be 
pursued  by  good  fortune.  The  Mochist  or  Nationalist  party, 
which  appeared  to  wish  to  stir,  has  just  published  a  manifesto 
liirough  the  mouth  of  their  chief  counseling  their  numerous  par- 
lizans  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  peace.  This  manifesto 
has  been  widely  echoed  throughout  the  country,  and  will»assur- 
edly  assist  President  Castro  in  smoothing  away  his  difticulties." 

We  are  indebted  to  this  authority  for  a  translation  of  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Republica  (Caracas),  one  of  President  Castro's 
official  organs,  which  insists  that  Venezuela  will  straighten  out 
every  complication.  Here  is  President  Castro's  policy  as  given 
by  his  organ  : 

"The  basis  of  Venezuela's  economic  future  has  taken  in 
Castro's  mind  the  form  of  four  ideas  which  were  conceived  or 
developed  and  strengthened  during  his  late  campaign,  which  has 
been  beneficial  in  more  than  one  respect. 

"  I.  The  protection,  by  means  of  a  national  Territorial  Bank, 
established  in  Caracas,  with  branches  in  the  capitals  of  all  the 
states,  and  commissions  in  all  the  districts,  of  agriculture, 
whether  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  by  way  of  loans,  in  the 
former  case,  on  long  terms  with  jieriodical  payments,  and  in  the 
latter,  by  loans  w.thout  guaranty,  based  only  on  the  honesty 
and  good  faith  of  the  laboring  agriculturists. 

"2.  The  making  and  opening  of  highways  for  the  transport  of 
produce,  the  connection  of  villages,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
working  people. 

"3.  The  construction  by  the  state,  or  in  copartnership  with 
existing  railway  companies,  of  the  great  railroad  of  the  republic, 
which  shall  extend  from  Guacipati  to  Barcelona,  to  Caracas  and 
Puerto  Cabello,  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  Barquisimeto.  and  from 
Barquisimeto  to  San  Antonio  del  Tachira. 

"4.  The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  by  means  of  financial 
arrangements  and  decrees  which  shall  neither  expropriate  the 
creditors,  nor  admit  enormous  sums  as  due,  noriigree  to  pay  their 
unpayable  interest,  giving  guaranties  to  those  who  are  entitled, 
such  as  no  honest  or  well-intentioned  debtor  may  refuse." 

From  the  tone  of  the  Venczuilan  press  generally,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  allies  have  brought  many  elements  around  to  Cas- 
tro's side  that  formerly  opposed  him.  Exception  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  a  paper  published  Iiere  and  there  in  the  mountains 
from  a  liand-i»ress  and  which  upholds  the  cause  of  General  Matos. 
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CHAPPED    HANDS 

are  the  bane  of  the  Uttle  tot's  existence  —  and  sometimes  of  older  folks. 
Wintry  winds  raise  havoc  with  tender  skins. 

FAIRBANK'S  GLYCERINE  TAR  SOAP  first  cleanses  the  skin  of 
all  impurities,  then  heals,  soothes  and  keeps  it  soft  and  velvety. 

It  makes  a  rich   creamy  lather  and  has  pronounced   antiseptic  qualities. 

Removes  grease  and  dirt  like  magic,  and  lathers  in  hard  or  soft,  hot  or 
cold  water.      Each  cake  is  wrapped  and  packed  in  separate  carton.  Don't  judge  of 

1  -i  ^  ^  tKe  qua-lity 

Ask    for   FAIRBANK'S    GLYCERINE    TAR    SOAP    at    bytheprice 
your  drug  or  grocery  store.      If  you  fail   to  find  it,  send  us  name 
and  address  for  free  sample.      It  has  an  odor 

"LIKE    A    BREATH    FROM    THE    PINES" 

THE    X.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  Department  R,  CHICAGO. 
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Readers  of  The  LrxBRARY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Those  Worthless 
^^  Imitation  Felt'' 
Mattresses 

The  United  States  Government  gave  to 
Ostermoor  &  Co.  the  sole  right  to  the  word 
"felt"  as  applied  to  mattresses  because  Oster- 
moor I'atent  Klastic  Felt  was  an  entirely  new 
material  for  the  filling  of  mattresses  and  cush- 
ions. The  merit  of  the  goods  and  our  progress- 
ive advertising  of  the 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


Ostermoor  J<r 


Patent 
Elastic 
Felt 


Mattress 


has  brought  a  swarm  of  imitations,  "  just-as- 
good,"  etc.,  into  stores  where  many  unjust 
merchants  try  to  palm  them  off  as  the  genuine. 
Remember  (i)  It  is  not  felt  if  it's  not  an 
OsTERMcjoR,  and  (2)  our  name  and  guarantee 
are  on  every  true  felt  mattress. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Book 

which  explains  how  substitution  mattresses  are  made  by 
stuffing  cotton  waste  or  scraps  into  a  tick.  'I'he  Oster- 
moor is  constructed — not  stuffed  (see  trade-mark  cut  above). 
It  exposes  the  unsanitary  hair  mattress  and  tells  why  it 
lumps  and  sags — and  also  why  the  Ostermoor  keeps  its 
perfect  shape  and  comfort  forever. 

It  gives  stronj;  endorsements  from  men  and  women  of 
national  reputation.  It  treats  of  the  patented  process  of 
the  manulacture  of  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt,  and 
illustrates  the  various  other  household  uses  to  which 
Patent  Elastic  Felt  is  put — pillows,  window  seat  and 
church  cushions,  etc.  It  ^ives  our  guarantee  that  your 
money  will  be  refunded,  if  after  thirty  nights'  free 
trial  it  is  not  all  you  expected  or  even  hoped  for. 

2  ft.  r>  in    widr.  25  lbs.,     $K  .irt  I   4  ft.  widr.  40  llis..  $l3.t.'> 

3  n.  Hide.  .10  IbH  .  10.00  4  ft.  6  hi.  wide,  4.')  lbs.,  I.VOO 
Sn.  6  in.  wide,  .to  lbs.,    11.70  |         All  6  feet  3  inches  Ionic 

Made  in  two  parts,  cfxr.  extra.  Special  sizes  at  special 
prices.  EXPKE.S.S  PREPAID  .Send  for  the  free  book 
to-<Liy — your  name  on  a  postal  will  do, 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO..  119  Elizabeth  Street.  New  York 

IVe  have  cushioned  Si,ooo  churches. 
Send/or  our  book  "Church  Cushiotis." 


National  Electric  Vehicles 

Ildndsom'",  Kraccful,  thoroughly  dcpcnd- 
iiblo.  Bulll  for  rilliihlo,  everyday  service 
aiirt({lvelt.  Klmpliiilln  ci>iiHtruction,aar«ly 
imd  ca.slly  opernled— tho  porfecled  auto- 
iiiohll<-s  for  buBlneBS  or  plonsure. 

Writ*  for  nnr  ll)nirtr«U><l  rntalocne  ihowlOR 

m»nT  n' w  fcnM  lmprnvo<l  *»l#Ttrlr  aiitnmot>Ue«. 
KlTlONilVFHiaECn.  %.-,  F.22dSl,  Indian»poUa,lnl 


TO  INVESTORS 

Monry  inveslcd  in  Slic<-p  ;ind  ("atllc  in  Montana  is  safe 
and  pays  30  per  cent.  A  small  invcstmcnl  now  gniws  into 
a  larg>-  flock  in  lew  years.  Over  3o<i  men,  women  and 
children  now  have  cattle  and  sheep  on  our  ram  hcs.  Write 
l<ir  Annual  KeiHirl  a  mont  iiitctcMinK  d<«  unirnl.  MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO..  Great  Falls.  Montana. 


ABOUT  75    OF  THE  MEN 


THK  Lri  ^.l<.\l<^■  1  H'.i 


.f   tiie  tol 


lowing  books : 

"Songs  from  Edgewood."  .^tejiheu  Henry 
Thayer.     (G.  1'.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"The  Seedy  Gentleman. "  — Peter  Robertson. 
(A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco,  $1.50  net.) 

"Jim  and  Joe.'"-Edward  S.  Elli.s.  (Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  $0.80  net.) 

"  The  Haunted  Mine."  —  Harry  Castlemon. 
(Henry  H.  Coates  &  Co.,  $0.80  net.) 

"  Eshek  the  Oppressor."  —  Gertrude  Potter 
Daniels.  (The  Madison  Book  Company,  Chicago, 
$1.50.) 

"  .Addresses  on  War." — Charles  Sumner.  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Hoston,  $0.60  net.) 

"  The  Future  of  War."— Jean  De  Bloch.  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston.) 

"  A  Text-Book  of  Nursing."  —  Clara  Weeks- 
Shaw.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co..  $1.75) 

"  Old  Times  in  Dixie  Land."— Caroline  E.  Mer- 
rick.    (The  (Jrafton  Press.) 

"Can  Telepathy  Explain  ?  "—Minot  J.  Savage. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.00  net.) 

"Onward  and  Upward."  —  Compiled  from  the 
Discourses  of  Archbishop  Keane  by  Maurice  F. 
Egan.     (John  Murray  Company,  Baltimore.) 

"  Erroinanca,  the  Martyr  Isle."— H.  A.  Robert- 
son.    (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.) 

"William  Morris,  Poet,  Craftsman,  Socialist." 
Elizabeth    L.    Cary.     (G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons,  $3.50 
net.) 

"The  Quest  of  the.  Holy  Grail."— Edwin  A. 
Abbey.     (Curtis  &  Cameron,  Boston.) 

"The  True  Method  of  Healing."— George  Mitter, 
Elmore,  Ohio,  $1.00.) 

"  The  Dhamapada  or  the  Path  of  Righteous- 
ness."—Norton  F.  W.  Hazeldine.  (The  Smith- 
Brooks  Company,  Denver,  Colo.) 

"  The  Sufism  of  the  RubaiyAt."-Norton  F.  W. 
Hazeldine.  (The  Smith-Brooks  Company,  Den- 
ver, Colo.) 

"  Americans  in  Process."— Edited  by  Robert  \. 
Woods.     (Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Literary  Valnes."—John  Burroughs.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

"The  Hidden  Fortune."  Colin  McKenzie  Pin- 
kerion.  (Shissler-Chase  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  ) 

"  The  Christ  of  the  Ages."— William  Norman 
Guthrie.     (Western  Literary  Press,  $1.25.) 

"The  Negro  in  Revelation,  in  History  and  in 
Citizenship."— Rev.  J.  J.  Pipkin.  (N.  D.  Thomp- 
son Publishing  Company.) 

"  Later  Lyrics."— John  B.   Tabb.     (John  Lane.) 

"  Whitnlets."-  S.  Scott  Stiuson  ;  pictured  by 
Clare  Victor  Dwiggins.  (Henry  T.  Coales  &  Co., 
$0.80  net.) 

"  Resist  Not  irvil."  —  Clarence  S.  Darrow. 
(Charles  H.  Kerr,  Chicago,  $0.75.) 

"Three  Years'  War."— Christiaaii  K.  De  Wet. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.50  net.) 

"  For  Every  Music  Lover." — Aubertinc  \V. 
Moore.  (Dodge  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
$1.25.) 

"  The  Lady  Poverty."— Translated  and  edited  by 
Montgomery  Carmichael.  (Tennant  &  Ward, 
New  York.) 

"Introduction  to  the  Talmud."— M.  Mielziner. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  $2  net.  New  York.) 

"  Memories     of     Vailima."— Isobel    Strong    and 
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in  mercantile  and  profes- 
sional life  ome  something  of 
their  success  to  personal  ap- 
pearance. 1  he  leisure  class 
owes  still  more  to  the  same 
cause.  The  few  genuine 
geniuses  succeed  in  spite  of 
it.  Personal  appearance  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  dress. 
Dre.NS  is  largely  a  matter  of 
the  Cravat.  This  ^\  as  un- 
derstood by  some  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Heau  Brum- 
mel.  but  it  Is  only  the  later 
section  of  the  present  gener- 
ation of  men  who  have  fully 
grasped  it.  Thewell-groom- 
ed  man  ol  today,  even  when 
he  musteconomize  on  other 
articles  of  apparel,  buys  ten 
Cra\ats  where  his  daddy 
bought  one. 

There  is  a  8tJ-page  text-book 
called  '1)  .  '     It  tells  of  the  What,  Where, 

When  and  I  !...>  .li ,,  .Mali's  Cravat — lu  Names  and  Shapes, 
Its  Tying,  Its  Care,  Its  .Selection,  Its  Various  Forms  for 
Special  Occasions  and  Functions,  Its  Color  Scheme,  Its 
Adjuncts:  Pins,  Fasteners,  Etc.,  Its  Donl's,  in  fact, 

All  About  A  Man's  Cravat. 

It  is  profusely  and  sumptuously  Illustrated  by- 
one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  America.  The  first 
edition  cost  the  publishers  over  $15,000,  but  you 
can  have  a  copy  for  the  asking,  by  sending  this 
Adv't  with  your  address  and  6  cents  in  stamps  to 
the  Publisher,  James  R.  Keiser,  122-134  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  If  you  prefer  a  bound  copy> 
dc  Luxe  edition,  send  15  cents  in  stamps. 
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Latest  and  Greatest  American  Watch 

No  exposed  windinj;  wheels.  Lever  set — 
cannot  "set"  in  the  pocket.  Every  watch 
guaranteed  —  case  as  well  as  movement. 

1902  tbia  model,  I6-size,  21  jewels,  17  jewels 

Ducbcr- Hampden 
Watch 

"Accurate  to  the  Second" 
No  one  ni.ikcs  watches  in  America  but 
the   Ducber-Hampdcn   Company.      Some 
make   movements,  some   make  cases ;  no 
one  can   guarantee  a   watch   who    makes 
half  of  it  only.    Your  jeweler  will  get  you 
a  "  McKinley."     Write  us  for  "Guide  to 
Watch  Buyers  "—/r/-f 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN   WATCH    WORKS. 
42  South   St., 
CANTON. 
OHIO 
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l.llI.Kl    IIIkI MM    I    -It  I.   -    Ml.. I    -I/.   -  I  ll.l.    I     lllll'.l  till 

■•iitliirMcliDn  K^iinnini.'i"!      N..I    •.l.liiiiiiilili'  tlMwhei 
tlu-i.rl.Mv     H....kl.t  "<■  VIM»  M'^  I.K."  KKK.K: 

K.  J.  sriiisTKR  rri;.  a  im;  (n .  kept.  j«c  st  i.ons.  mo. 


A  HE4LTHY  FOCR-TEAR-OLD. 

The  Mahin  Advertisinj;  Company  will  occupy  the  entire 
Sth  floor  (if  the  Williams  lliillding,  200  Monroe  .Street. 
Chicagii,  on  Dccrmber  27th— just  four  years  to  the  day 
Iroin  the  time  this  young  agency  commenced  business 
with  five  persons. 

Now  it  employs  1 1'l  persons,  only  13  of  whom  arc  solici- 
tors, the  rest  heinK  necessary  to  execute  all  the  details  of 
advertising  instituted  and  maintained  by  the  Mahin  Adver- 
tising Company. 

Tw<i  hundred  and  ninety-one  active  ndvertis-rs  place 
their  orders  wiih  the  M.ihin  Advertising  C<iMi|>aiiy. 

Readers  of  Tbe  LrrKiuaT  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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BAIII  TDY  PAPKl?,  niniitM,  90  p»jr«a, 

rUUL  I  n  I  %  contH  por  7"»r-  <  mi.ntliB* 
trial  lOcciilB.  lUimplt  trer.  64-p»»r«  practical 
poultry  liDok  (roo  to  joarly  suliBcribcra, 
Book  alono  10  oonta.  (^AtKlosap  of  poaltr| 
ibookatroe.  iVuKry  ^<lvpca(«,  Bjrr*caa«.M.Xt 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

,,*?N .V     OTHERS  FAIL 

11  II  ...k  Krrc.    Kc. lilt  III  7S  y.-.iri'cxprricnce 

'stark  BROl,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 

writing  t<i  advertisers. 
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Lloyd   Osbourne.      (Chsiiles  Scribner's  Sons,  $i.ao 
net.) 

"Under  the   Sun."— Charles  \V.   Buck.      (Shelt- 
man  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  $1.50.) 

"History  of    the    French    Revolution."— C,    1. 
James.     (Abe  Isaak,  Chicago,  cloth,  $1  net.) 

"Musings       Without        Method."    —    Annalist 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  Brother    Ben. "--George   \V.    King.       (Eaton  iV 
Mains,  $0.50  net.) 

••  .-V   Wanderer's    Songs  of    the   Sea."  —  Charles 
Keeler.     (A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco,  $1  net.) 

"The   A   B  C    of    Photo-Micrography."— W.    H.  , 
Walmsley.     (Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York,  $1.25. )  I 


Upright  and  Desk  Top  f/L/f/Q    CABINETS 


The  most  coiivt-niiMit  drvjoi'  for  rilinir  mid  rliiBalf.vliiiJr  i'lippiiinx. 
illuslriitioiiK,  inaiuiseripts,  ftc.  It  is  tliii  KOiiio  of  simplicity  nnd 
ii'udy  refnonce  mid  11  stimulus  to  tlic  busy  man  by  reason  of  tbo 
aociiiiirv  and  facility  wiili  wUicli  memoranda  are  preserved  and 
referred  to. 

The  Card  Index  Herum  irivps  n  vahmble  ctor.'i  refeicnoe  to  your 
liliiaiy  or  miiMMsi-iipl  mid  p.iiiilts  use  of  any  known  mciliod  of 

A  MENTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

Kislinii  .1.  II.  Vliirpiit-"  To  leixl  witli  a  dclluile  luirpose  andclassify 
what  you  read  by  this  system,  is  of  untold  value." 

«;<-o.  II.  DnnlcU,  (Jon.  Pil»«.  Awnt.  N.  Y.  I .  ti  II.  II.  R).  Co.—"  I  find 
ttniu  iiidispeiii-able  to  me  in  iiiy  work." 

Di'sli  T(i|)  or  I'prlght  Ciililncls  riirnNlu'il  In  nil  sUv-  mid  «t.\li-».  Siiirlollj 
nrrmiueil  fHbliielH  for  olcrBjiiii'ii,  |ili,i>lrlaii>  iiiid  ollii-r  prafcHHloiiiil  iiii'ii. 

rilees$:.r>"  and  upward,  sliipped  prepaid  on  approval  Uetuni 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfaelory .  .Send  for  eataloi;ue  prieis  and 
literature. 

OieLIBRARY  FILING  CABINET  COMPANY 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Rowers.* 
By  RuDYARD  Kipling. 
[Mr.  Kipling's  latest  poem,  quoted  here  from 
the  New  York  Times,  comes  with  an  editorial 
force  that  is  evoking  considerable  talk  and  edito- 
rial comment.  The  denouncing  of  the  Anglo- 
German  Alliance  is  so  strong  that  if  it  repre- 
sents the  feeling  of  the  British  people,  it  will,  as 
7V/<"  Times  says,  put  the  Government  in  somewhat 
of  an  embarrassing  position  to  explain  why  the 
English  nation  finds  itself  so  placed.  This  poem 
of  Kipling's  is  a  good  illustration  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  claimed  for  him  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Markham.  Mr.  Markhatn's  words  on  Kipling  are 
found  elsewhere  in  the  present  issue  of  THE  LlT- 
ER.^RY  Digest.] 

The  banked  oars  fell  an  hundred  strong. 
And  backed  and  threshed  and  ground  ; 

But  bitter  was  the  rowers'  song 
As  they  brought  the  war-boat  round. 

They  had  no  heart  for  the  rally  and  roar 

That  makes  the  whaleback  smoke 
When  the  great  blades  cleave  and  hold  and  leave 

As  one  on  the  racing  stroke. 

They  sang  :  "  What  reckoning  do  ye  keep. 

And  steer  her  by  what  star, 
If  we  come  unscathed  from  the  Southern  deep 

To  be  wrecked  on  a  Baltic  bar? 

"  Last  night  ye  swore  our  voyage  was  done. 

But  seaward  still  we  go  ; 
And  ye  teil  us  now  of  a  secret  vow 

Ye  have  made  with  an  open  foe  ; 

"  That  we  must  lie  off  a  lightless  coast 

And  haul  and  back  and  veer 
At  the   will   of   the  breed  that  have  wronged  us 
most 

For  a  year  and  a  year  and  a  year. 

"  There  was  never  a  shame  in  Christendie 

They  laid  not  to  our  door  : 
And  ye  say  we  must  take  the  Winter  sea, 

And  safe  with  them  once  more  [ 

"  Look  south,  the  gale  is  scarce  o'er  past 

That  stripped  and  laid  us  down 
When  we  stood  forth,  but  thej-  stood  fast 

And  prayed  to  see  us  drown. 

"  The  dead  the\-  mocked  are  scarcely  cold  ; 

Our  wounds  are  bleeding  yet  ; 
And  ye  tell  us  now  that  our  strength  is  sold 

To  help  them  press  for  a  debt ! 

"'Neath  all  the  flags  of  all  mankind 

That  use  upon  the  seas, 
Was  there  no  other  fleet  to  find, 

That  ye  strike  hands  with  these  ? 

"  Of  evil  times  that  men  could  choose 

On  evil  fate  to  fall, 
What  brooding  judgment  let  ye  loose 

To  pick  the  worst  of  all ; 

"  In  sight  of  peace  from  the  narrow  seas. 

O'er  half  the  world  to  run 
With  a  cheated  crew  to  league  anew 

With  the  Goth  and  the  shameless  Hun  ? '" 

•Copyright,  ISO-'. 
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ikI    Trust    Kiilldliii;,    Clileiiico 


WHAT   IS   SCHAPIROGRAPH? 

THE  Orri.ICATOK  that  eleanly  multl- 
oopiesanytbiiii;wiitteiiwitli  pen  and  lypew  iiicr 
also  iiuisii'  diawiiiKs.  etc.  Oneoritrinal  (rives  lO.'i 
copies  1!1,.\('K  ink  in  l.i  ininutes.  Avoids: 
stencil,  wash inpr,  delays,  and  expensive  supplies. 
Price,  complete  eap-size  outllt,  H"*.00.  Lasts 
years.  Sent  on  r»  duv»'  free  Irlul  without 
deposit.  THE  I.  SCIIAl*lRO-(iK.\l'H  CO.,  'i65 
Broadway,  New  York. 


I  Print  IHy  Own  Cards 

CiicularK.  Newspaiier.  Press  ♦«.  Larijer 
size,  iMM.  Money  saver.  Bii;  prollt, 
pi'intiMi;  for  01  hers.  Type-setting  easy^ 
rules  si-nt.  \Vriit^  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  iiaier.  Ac,  to  factory. 
TilK  I'KKiSM  ('«».,  Morlden,  Conn, 
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^EQUlTABLEf 


HENRY  B.HYOe 


J.W.ALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE      PRESIDENT 


A  GOOD 
RESOLUTION 

for  1903  would  be  to  save  some- 
thing from  your  income,  i^ 

An  Equitable  Endowment  policy  will  ^^ 
not  only  help  you  to  save  something"  during^/Hf 

IQfl.^  Kf«t  lArill  li*>lr>  voii  In  cnvf*  rliirintf  ev*»r'v    ^^n^I 


year  for  15  or  20years —  and  will  assure  - 

your  life  in  addition. 

A  resolution  of  this  kind  will  not 


carried  out.  If  it  ^^  acted  upon, the  money 
you  mi^ht  waste  will  be  saved. 

If  you  would  like  to  accustom  yourself  to 
saving  something*  each  year,  fill  out  coupon  below  M 


(Vacancies  in  every  State  for  men  of  character  to  act  as 
representatives.     Apply  to  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  a«l  Vice-Pres.) 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
I20  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  Dept.  No.  56 
Please  send  me  information  regarding  an  Endowment  for 
if  issued  at years  of  age. 


Name. 


Address. 


Readers  of  Thk  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisera. 
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A  Diamond 


We  deliver  any  Diamond,  Watch  or  other 
article  iaourmillion  dollar  Ktock  upon  aHmall 
pasrment  and  let  you  pay  tliu  balance  in  small 
amounts  monthly  ju8t  ua  you  would  put  a  little 
of  yourearningit  in  a  SavinKX  Bank.  We  are 
a'<'<ured  by  the  hit'hest  Kuropean  authoritien 
that  Uiamondswil  1  increase  in  value  at  least 
2:^  annually.  Suvines  banks  pay  S'/c.  You 
also  havethe  pleasure  and  prestik'eof  wearins 
t he  Diamond  while  payinfiE  for  it,  and  when 
paid  for  you  havethe  most  valuablncom  mod  ity 
1  n  the  world,  which  can  beexchanKed  for  full 
cash  value  in  any  civilized  country.  Your  local 
j  oweler  i  f  he  Ih  posted  in  diamond  values  will 
t«ll  you  that  a  211';;  inc^eu^e  during  the  next 
year  is  a  certainty. 

Yrtllf  f*t*£^Aif-  It  l5J'"t»"eMyandcon- 
I  our  Vi/reail.  ti.lenliBl  to  ..pen  «n  ac- 
c  >unt  with  iisas  it  is  with  a  savings  bank.  All  wo 
reqtiiro  to  IciioM' is :  Aroyour  liitenlioiis  sood, 
und  ure  you  dlnpoMt'd  to  do  UN  you  u^rcc  to 
duf  Your  cahti  rear, urces  are  unimportant,  honesty 
i  K  all  that  we  require. 

How  it  is  Done:  ir  """'  '"' 


heautifully  llltittrat- 
el  latal.giie  wl,i>-h  shows  thousands  of  Diamond 
ririKj.  liro'M  Iks.  I...  kcts,  studs,  earrings,  cuff  buttons, 
WaU'livs,  etc.,  to(;other  with  the  price  and  full  de- 
scri|ttiuii  of  each.  Select  any  article  that  you  would 
like  to  see  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  your  exami- 
nation. If  you  like  it,  and  are  convinced  that  it  isihe 
boflt  value  you  ever  saw  for  the  money,  pay  one-hfth 
of  th«  |>ri''e  and  keep  it — sending  us  the  balance  in 
8  equal  muuthly  payments, 

KI/^Aa  Tkie*  We  give  a  Guarantee  Ccrtiflcato 
l^Ote  I  HIS,  of  quality  and  value  with 
every  Diiinonl  :  make  liberal  exchanges  at  anytime, 
all  .winijfoll  price  paid  f..r  the  Diamond  in  exchange 
for  other  g  .odior  a  larger  stone.  We  pay  all  Kx  press 
ChiTiot,  and  if  you  send  the  first  payment  lonc-tiflh) 
with  your  request,  we  cheerfully  refund  your  money 
in ''ase  you  do' ide  not  to  buy.  Your  Inlcrctis  are 
safo  ic'iarded  atevery  polntin  dealing  with  us.  We 
aro  tiio  largest  house  in  the  world  in  our  line  of  busl- 
n'oi,  andoneof  the  oldest— established  in  lg.'j.s.  Wa 
refer  to  any  hank  In  America,  f..r  Instanro:  Ask  your 
local  banker  how  we  stand  in  the  business  uorM.  Hs 
will  refer  to  his  Dun  or  Dradstrcet  bookof  Oinimerclal 
ratings,  and  tell  you  that  we  stand  at  the  top  in 
credit,  promptness  and  respotisihility,  and  that  our 
represenlatiuaa  may  ba  accepted  without  question. 

^ftM  Dt*l/*oe*  T7otwIthftanding  the  fact 
>^U*  ■  *  IWCa.  that  our  nriccs  are  from 
I'l  to  .'I  prr  cent,  lower  than  the  cash  pricei  of  local 
jewelers,  wo  make  a  discount  of  8  per  cent,  on  cash 
sales.  We  make  the  most  startling  refund  jiroposition 
on  cash  sites  that  yoii  over  hoard  of:  we  also  show 
h..w  you  can  wear  a  fifty  dollar  d  lamund  for  ten  cents 
a  week— if  interested,  write  for  it. 

Write  today  for  our  Itio.l  catalogue,  which  showt 
more  fine  genuine  goods  than  ony  catalogue  published 
—worth  iu  weight  in  gold  to  auy  intending  purchaser. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO., 

Diamond  Importers  and 
Manuficturii\g  Jewelers, 
Dcpt.  A41,    92,  94,  96  and  98  State  St., 
ChlCAtiO,  ILL.,  U.S.  A. 

lj|,|„„il.,  M„r»hall  Field  A  Ca 
Upyrlght  1(K>2, 1  ..f  tis  lirus.  &  Co. 


••THE   DEARBORN" 

TYPnWRITHR  CABI^ET 

48  in.  lonK,  31  in.  deep,  #27. 

"The  Dearborn  .lunior" 
Typewriter  Tabic  Cabinet 

42  in.  liinj.;,  .-.(  in,  iki|).  S12. 

Made   of   Oolden    Oqk     and 
Handsomely   Fininhed 


I   niqiic,  effi't  live  and  invaliLitilr 
.0  liMiiiit  for  liiildini;  luili-hnok, 
riie  che.iiie.st,  h.tndic.staiul  nio.sl 
mrviccalilc  pieces  of  office  fur- 
niture made. 
Sold  on  approval,  CharKCn  paid 

I  t  (il  tin-  Kim  Uv  Mminlain.s. 
I  o  it  thirty  cl.iy.-if  lud  salis- 
f  u  lory,  return  ilatourcxpen.^c. 
A  I  it<-  for  IlliinlrnK-d  cataluKUu 
■  r  iK'nrbMrn  Cablni'tH. 
ItKMtltOKN  ItK'tK  r<» 
OK  hi.  I 


Music. 
By  MoNTRosK  J.  Moses. 
I  mil  born  of  the  freedom  of  earth, 

Like  the  breath  of  a  rose  in  the  air  ; 
I  iim  born  and  I  die  at  my  birth- 
lire  the  soul  is  aware. 

On  the  wind^I  am  carried  afar 
.\s  the  scent  of  the  spray  of  the  sea  ; 

.\ntl  I  rise  to  the  height  of  a  star. 
Where  I  sing,  eternally  free. 

I  am  one  with  the  pulse  of  the  heart, 
Witli  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tide  ; 

I  am  come,  I  am  gone,  I  am  part 
Of.lhe  world  on  the  farther  side. 

I  am  wild,  I  am  tame,  I  am  coy, 
.\s  I  slip  from  the  bow  and  the  strings  ; 

I  am  born  of  a  flame  ;  I  am  Joy  - 
I  am  born  of  the  soul  that  sings. 

With  a  glory  I  come  and  I  go, 
Now  a  secret,  a  power,  a  breath, — 

I  am  warm,  I  am  cold  as  the  snow,— 
I  am  Life,  I  am  Death. 

—In  December  Things  and  Thoughts 


PERSONALS. 

.Aiiecdotea  of  Mr.  Keed.— The  late  Thoinas  B. 
Reed  will  be  remembered  for  hi.s  keen  wit  and 
brilliancy  of  repartee.  Many  good  stories  toUl  of 
him  are  current  at  this  time.    We  quote  a  few  : 

One  day,  while  he  was  making  a  somewhat 
labored  argument,  an  older  member  tried  to 
break  hiin  up  bj-  putting  a  question  to  him  sud- 
denly and  demanding  an  immediate  answer. 
Keed  gave  the  answer  readily.  Then  he  paused, 
turned  toward  the  speaker's  desk  and  drawled 
out  :  "  And  now,  having  embalmed  that  fly  in  the 
liquid  amber  of  my  remarks,  1  will  go  on  again." 
Tiie  house  roared.  The  galleries  took  il  up.  The 
newspaper  correspondents  sent  it  flying  all  over 
the  country,  and,  to  his  own  surprise  more  than 
any  one  else's.  Reed  found  hitnself  a  man  of  note 
from  that  honv.—  /'/te  J/ar/Jord  Times. 

An  important  party  measure  was  about  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and  the  Re- 
publicans needed  every  vole.  "Come  at  once," 
Speaker  Reed  telegraphed  to  Congressman  Lan- 
sing of  the  Watertown  (X.  Y.)  district.  "  Impos- 
sible," the  Congressman  wired  back  ;  "  washout 
on  line."  Reed's  reply  to  this  was  promptly  wired, 
and  was  as  follows  :  "Xever  mind  little  thing  like 
that  ;  buy  another  shirt  and  come  on." — The  Hart- 
ford Times. 

When  President  McKinley  was  considering  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  John  Russell 
Young  as  Librarian  of  Congress,  ex-Kepresenta- 
tive  Barrows  of  Massacliusetls,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  place.  John  D.  l.,ong  was  his  most  per- 
sistent champion,  and  Mr.  Reed  inquired  of  a 
friend  the  reason  of  Mr.  Long's  insistence. 

"  1  suppose,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  it  is  due  to 
the  Secretarv's  interest  in  things  pertaining  to 
the  Unitarian'Church.  You  know,  Mr.  Barrows  is 
a  Unitarian  minister." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  responded  Reed.  "  Whv,  I 
thought  Barrows  was  a  religious  man."—  The  .\nv 
)  'ork  Sun. 

WlIK.N  speaking  before  the  House,  Mr.  Reed 
avoided  tlie  customary  tricks  of  the  spreadeagle 
stump  orator  and  contended  himself  with  saving 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  own  characteristic 
drawl,  without  any  oratorical  flourishes.  Col.  W. 
C.  1'.  Breckinridge  came  to  Congress  with  the 
reputation  of  a  "  silver-tongued  orator."  and  used 
in  his  speeches  in  the  House  all  the  expedients 
that  Mr.  Reed  avoided.     He  could  not  speak  for 
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ELECTRICITY 

i>  tlic  topic  of  the  luuir  ,m(l 

"ELECTRICITY 

is  the  only  oiu>  (kiU.ir  a  year 

Electrical  WEEKLY  in 

the  world     ;:       ::  ::      :: 

Send  for  a  sample  copy,  or  better 

still    mail    us    $1.00  for  a 

year'5  subscription 

Electricity  Newspaper  Co. 


JJ6  Liberty  Street 


New  York 


Redviced     Prices    on 
Sviits     aLnd     CloaLks 

This  is  the  List  announcement  of  our  Reduced  True 
S.tlc,  so  .let  quickly  if  yiiu  wish  to  t.ike  .idvaniape  of  it. 
Suits  and  Skirts  made  to  order  of  bran  new 
materials  at  one-third  less  than  regular  prices. 
The  fabrics  are  siiit.thlc  for  Winter  and  early  Spring 
wear.     Note  these  reductions  : 

Suits,   of  materials  suitable  for 
Winter  and  early  Sprinn  wear, 
former  price  $io,  reduced  to 
$6.67. 
$13  Suits,  reduced  to  $8. 
$15  Suits,  reduced  to  $io. 
Skirts,  with  just  the  proper  style, 
former  price  $5,  reduced  to 
$3-34. 
$7.50  Skirts  reduced  to  $5. 
St>li8h    Costumes    of    Black 
Velvet  Cords  and  Corduroy; 
former    price   $17,   reduced 
to  $11.67. 
$19  Costumes  reduced 
to  $13.67. 
Long   Jackets,    former  price 
$10,  reduced  to  $6.67. 

$15  Monte  Carlo 
Coats    reduced 
to  $10. 
Reduced     price.s 
on     Kainyday 
and    Walking 
Suits,    Travel- 
ing Suits,  etc. 
We  are  also  closiiiK  oui  o"'  >aniple  garments  at  one- 
half  of  regular  prices. 

Catalogue,  Samples  and  Bargain  List  %^w\/ree  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  say  that  you  wish  the  Winter 
Catalogue  and  Reduced  Price  Samples.  If  the  gar- 
ment which  you  order  is  not  satisfactory,  return  it 
pronijitlv,  and  ire  ifill  refund  your  tnoney. 

Our  new  Spring  Catalogue  will  be  ready 
January  26th  ;  ever>'  well-dressed  wottian  should 
have  a  copy.  Write  to-day,  and  we  will  mail  you  one, 
with  a  line  of  new  Spring  Samples,  a.s  soon  as  issued. 
Be  sure  to  say  that  you  wish  the  New  Spring  Cata- 
logue and  Samples. 

THE   NATIONAL  CLOAK   COMPANY, 
119  and  121  West  23d   Street,  New  York 


STANLEY 
straight  Back  Trunks 


$4.00 


The  N*w  Kind.  Sivci  biscu  StU 
clo«e  up  to  »a.l.  Can  throw  back  top 
without  itriking  wooUwork.  or  plaatcr 
llM  corner  hinge*.  Strong  and  durable 
Finely  mad*.  Furnnhed  in  many  uy\f 
sh  I  MZ's  \  ot.it  no  mora  than  old  ityltl 
Sent  direct  Irom  factory. 

DRESSER  TRUNKS 


A   Kurt-nii   nnd    Trunk 
Combliivd 

Everything  within  easy   ren,  1 
No  rumaglng  lor  clolhinn. 
No  heavy   trays   t<i  lift.     Li, 
■  mooth-eliding    drawers.     I 
fectly  durable.    Holdsiianm 
III     any    other     trunk.      Sent 
prlvlloao  of  •Kamlnallon. 
Write  for  Trunk  B<K.klot  A30m 

The  llomcr  YounB  Co. 
I.Kl.,    Tnli'ilo,   Ohio. 
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A   COMPLETE    MANICVRE    SET 

Nickel-plaied.      Pocket  size.      Keeps  sharp   for   years. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.      By  in*il,  25  centa 

Sterling  Silver  Handle 

rric.jfi  .-. 
Ili.iss  ll.indliwilhhest 
_  Nickil-pl.ite,  51K;. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St..  AnsoniaL.  Conn. 


The  "Best"  Light 

I'.n  I'M  till. 1.- inn  ,1111. llc'  ))<.w<>r  lU'lit.  rost- 
iMk-  "iilv  -  cts.  !■(  r  \M  ili.  MiikcNiiiKl  liurni 
ItHownVim.  lliik'lit.r  than  <l<-etrlrlty  c.r 
ncilvlrnf,  nnttchfiipi'rtliun  Ucros.'nr.  K* 
Dirt.'  Notlrea.e.  NoOilor.  tivrr  UK)  dlvli'S. 
Mk-litiil  liixl.Tntly  "ilti  n  iiwit.'ti.  Kv.-ry 
l.iTiiii  \MirraMti(i.  AgenU  Wanted  E»«rywher«. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT,CO. 

92  E.  5th  Strait,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


K»«aili'rs  .if  TiiK  Litkrart  DinuT  are  a.tke<l  to  rnetition  the  i>iibllc4itlon  when  wrltinR  to  advertisers. 
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five  minutes,  even  on  ordinary  subjects,  without 
failing  into H  funereal  tone  tlml'grated  exceedingly 
on  Mr.  Reed's  sensibilities.  One  day.  when 
Colonel  Breckinridge  was  holding  forth  in  his 
usual  mourning  cadences,  Mr.  Reed's  attention 
Was  caught  by  the  Colonel's  melancholy  tones. 
Turning  to  a  friend.  Mr.  Reed  asked  in  a  drawling 
but  solemn  voice  :  "  [udge,  were  vovi  acquainted 
with  the  deceased.'"— y/tf  Hartford  linns. 

Mr.  Reed  had  fallen  off  in  flesh  a  great  deal  of 
late  years.  When  he  was  in  Congress  he  was  a 
tremendous  man  phvsicallv.  One  dav  during  his 
Speakership,  in  the  hist  vear  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Administration,  a  friend  .said  to  him  : 

"  How  much  do  you  weigh  .> " 

"  1  weigh  two  hundred   pounds,"  said  Mr    Reed. 

"  Oh,  you  weigh   more  than  that,"  was  the  sur- 

Srised  replv.    "  Vou  must  weigh  nearlv  three  hun- 
red  pounds." 

"No,"  said  the  Speaker,  with  an  air  of  finalitv. 
"  No  gentleman  weighs  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds."— y/t«f  Xgw  york  Times. 

Reed  Meets  His  >r.A  rcH.— He  used  to  drop  in 
at  the  queer  old  curiosity  shop  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  kept  by  a  quaint  old  character  named 
Guild.  Guild  is  a  taciturn  old  man  who  seems  to 
resent  the  presence  of  customers  and  who  sells  his 
curios  as  a  favor.  Reed  used  to  spend  hours  there, 
delving  among  the  old  books,  magazines,  and  en- 
gravings, watched  with  a  suspicious  eye  by  the 
old  man.  One  day  he  picked  up  two  fine  engra- 
vings of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  asked  how  much 
thev  were. 

"  Tive  dollars,  Mr.  Reed,"  said  Guild. 

"  Oh,  you  know  who  I  am  .'"said  Reed.  "That 
is  whv  you  charge  me  such  an   outrageous  price." 

"  It  s  five  dollars  to  you  and  five  dollars  to  any- 
body else,"  growled  the  old  eccentric.  "  That's 
my  price." 

Reed  went  away,  but  he  came  back  the  next 
day  and  asked  (iuild  again  how  much  he  wanted 
for  the  engravings. 

"  You  know  the  price,"  grumbled  Guild,  and 
would  say  no  more.  He  refused  to  answer  any  of 
Mr.  Reed's  arguments,  and  the  Speaker  went 
away  defeated. 

Months  passed,  and  every  day  the  persevering 
statesman  dropped  in  and  asked  the  price.  The 
answer  always  was,  "You  know  the  price,"  and 
after  that  Ciuild  locked  himself  up  in  silence  and 
made  no  answer  to  the  statesman's  protests.  Mr. 
Reed  had  met  an  antagonist  he  could  not  over- 
come. At  last  one  day,  after  three  months  of 
.daily  visits,  he  walked  in  without  a  word,  took  up 
(the  engravings  and  handed  Guild  $5.  Guild  took 
them  without  a  word. 

,  Mr.  Keed  used  to  go  in  there  dailv  after  that. 
He  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  old  man, 
and  .seemed  to  enjoy  his  eccentricitv  as  much  as 
he  did  the  queer,  tumble-down  old  store  with  its 
huddled  stock.— 7'//<?  i\'^w  York  Times. 

One  day  Mr.  Reed  was  browsing  in  Guild's 
dingv  bookshop.  He  took  up  a  number  of  books 
and  finally  the  novel  "  Scruples." 

"  What 'is  the  price  of  this.'"  asked  Mr.  Reed. 

"  A  dollar,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man  rather 
tartly. 

"  Too  much,"  said  Reed  laconically,  and  laid  the 
book  down. 

"  Well,  sir,"  retorted  Guild,  who  has  a  sharp 
tongue  of  his  own.  "  I  don't  know  of  anv  law  vou 
have  passed  that  compels  you  to  buy  if  vou  don't 
want  to.  Besides,  I  don't  see  what  a  member  of 
Congress  wants  of  a  book  with  that  title,  any- 
way." 

Reed  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  as  he  rolled 
on  down  the  avenue  he  was  still  smiling  at  the 
old  man's  replv.— y/i*  A'ew  York  Times. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

A  Mix-up.— The  following  titles  appeared  in  a 
London  bookseller's  catalog  : 

TI  rLES  GIVEN. 

Shakespeare's  Judith.     Ed.  by  Black. 
The     Curtain     Will     Not    Rise    To-night.    By 
Thorpe. 
His  P^quals  and  Other  Poems. 

EUROPE 

TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
ALL    INCLUDED 

PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  EUROPE, 

129  Days,  $975.     83  Days,  $645  up 

South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Europe,  67  Days 

Summer  Vacation  Tours  for  1903 
Ready  Now.  $250  to  $830 

Comprehensive  Tours— A  few  vacancies. 
Railroad  and  steamship  tickets  by  all  lints,  anywhere  anv 
route.    Programs,  information,  and  estimates  for  travel  bV 
mail  free. 

R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO. 

113  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
26  SCHOOL  STKEKT,  BOSTON,  MASS 
220  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


February  ist  the  subscription  price  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  be  doubled. 
It  will  be  better  and  larger.  We  shall  double  its 
value  and  give  you  more  of  it  for  your  money. 

Until  FEBRUARY  1st  you  can 
have  it  a  whole  year— 52  weehs— 

FOR  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 

After  Feb.  ist  the  price  will  be  $'^.00  per  year. 

Has  been  regularly  published  for  174  years,  and  now  has 
a  paid  circulation  of  more  than  400,000  copies  weekly. 

Save  a  dollar  now  by  sending  a  dollar  TO-DAY,  for  the 
oldest,  strongest  and  best  weekly  magazine.  Handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


The   Lions   Mouth 


a  novel  monthly  prize  competition,  is  described  in  a 
beautiful  little  book,  illustrated  by  Gibson,  Remington, 
Smedley,  Penfield,  Hutt,  and  other  well-known  artists. 
Send  four  cents  at  once  for  the  book  and  list  of  over 
three  thousand  dollars  in  prizes,  to 
t  Ke  Lion's  Mouth.  422  West  13th  St.  New  York 
Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 
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Paradise  of  Ktirglars. 

Four  Wings  and  an  Arm. 

The  Newcomers. 

Harry  Snoodle's  Masterpiece. 

Genaire. 

Darwin's  Indecent  Man. 

Moses  Hart's  Twelve  Masse.s 

Homer's  The  Ills  He  Had. 

How  I  Roasted  Moses. 

WHAT  THEV  SHOULD   HAVE   BEEN. 
Judith  Shakespeare.     By  W.  Black. 
Thorpe's  Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To-night. 
Hzekiel  and  Other  I'oetns. 
Burglars  in  Paradise. 
Four  Winds  Farm. 
Thackeray's  Newcomes. 
Aristotle's  Masterpiece. 
Jane  Eyre. 

Darwin's  Descent  of  Man 
Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass. 
Homer's  Iliad. 
How  I  Reached  the  Masses. 

—  New  York  Tribune. 

Compllmentnry.— Son  OF  THF  HOUSE:  "  Won't 
you  sing  something,  Miss  Muriel?" 

Miss  M.:  "  Oh,  I  daren't  aftt-r  such  good  music 
as  we  have  been  listening  to." 

Son  OF  THE  House:  "  But  I'd  rather  listen  to 
your  Ringing  than  to  any  amount  of  good  music." 
— Punch. 


Coming  Evenis. 


January  13-14. — Convention  of  the  Union  Lumber 
Dealers'  Association,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

January    13.— Convention   of    the   National  Geo- 
graphical Society,  at  Washington. 
Convention  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  at 
Washington. 

January    14.— Convention     of    the    New    England 
Growers'  Association,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

January    14-1^.  —  National   Conference   of  Church 
Clubs,  at  Pittsburg. 

January    20-22.— Convention  of    the  International 
Sunday-School  Field  Workers,  at  Indianapolis. 

Januarj-  19-24. — National   Fanciers   and   Breeders' 
Association  Exhibition,  at  Chicago. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


"Venezuela. 


December  22. — Formal  invitations  are  extended 
to  President  Roosevelt  to  act  as  arbitrator 
in  the  Venezuelan  trouble,  the  notes  beinu 
handed  to  the  American  representatives  in 
London  and  Berlin. 

December  23.— The  Red  D  Line  steamer  Caracas 
enters  the  port  of  La  Guayra  after  slight  op- 
position. 

December  24.— The  revolutionists  are  plannmg  a 
march  on  Caracas  by  three  roads. 

December  25.— President  Castro  accepts  the  pro- 
posal that  the  case  be  submitted  to  The 
Hague  Tribunal,  making  as  a  condition  that 
the  present  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports 
cease  and  that  the  captured  fleet  be  re- 
turned. 

A   Berlin  newspaper  declares   that   Germany 
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will  insist  on  the  payment  by  Venezuela  of 
some  $350,000  before  any  arbitration    begins. 

December  26 —The  Powers  concerned  in  the 
Venezuelan  controversy  agree  to  submit  the 
case  10  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

December  2S.— The  revolutionists  have  renewed 
operations  against  the  Liovernment. 

Oriiiu   KORKIGN  Nkws. 

I)eceniber  22,— The  Crown  Princess  of  Saxony, 
it  is  reported,  tied  from  Salzburg  Castle  on 
the  night  of  December  11. 
2,500  people  are  killed  and  16.000  houses  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  at  Audigon, 
Turkestan. 

Dacember  24. — General  Nord,  the  new  Haitian 
President,  takes  the  oath  of  office. 

Frederick  Temple,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
dies  at  London. 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Saxofiy  is  discovered 
in  Geneva,  where  she  is  living  ximler  an  as- 
sumed name,  with  her  brother  and  a  French 
tutor. 

December  26. — Secretary  and  Mrs.    Chamberlain 
arrive  at  Durban,  South  Africa. 
Lieutenant-General  Miles  arrives  in  Peking. 

December  27. — The  burial  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  takes  place  at  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. 

Thirty  persons  are  killed  and  many  more  in- 
jured in  a  train  wreck  at  WansteaiJ,  Ontario. 

The  Rumanian  Senate  adopts  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  the  naturalization  of  Jews. 

December  28.— The  Jfoorish  troops  are  reported 
to  have  been  defeated  on  December  22  by  the 
forces  of  the  pretender,  two  thousand  of  the 
Sultan's  troops  being  killed  or  wounded. 
Marconi  continues  to  maintain  dsily  wireless 
communication  with  Cornwall,  England. 

Domestic. 

December  22. — Mascagni  cancels  all  dates  for  his 
opera  company,  and  brings  his  American 
tour  to  an  end  in  Chicago. 

The  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  decides  that 
an  insurance  policy  on  a  man  executed  for 
murder  is  invalid. 

Secretary  Wilson  raises  the  quarantine  on  cat- 
tle in  Connecticut. 

December  23. — The  Cabinet  meets  and  discusses 
the  Venezuelan  controversy  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  President's  acting  as  arbitrator. 

December  24.— The  President  receives  the  formal 
proposals  of  Great  Hritain  and  Germany  re- 
questing him  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan controversy. 
The  text  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba 
is  made  public. 

The  H  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  increases  the 
wages  of  its  twenty  thousand  employees 
eight  per  cent. 

December  23.— The  charge  of  lavish  expenditure 
of  money  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
made  by  Representative  Hepburn  is  to  be 
investigated  by  Congress. 

December  27. — Xotes  are  exchanged  between 
Washington,  London,  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Ca- 
racas regarding  the  method  of  submitting 
the  Venezuelan  dispute  to  The  Hague  Tribu- 
nal for  arbitration. 

Baron  von  HengelmuUer,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  Austria,  presents  his 
credentials  to  the  President. 

President  Roosevelt  receives  a  letter  from 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  in  which 
he  declares  that  the  European  Powers  in- 
tended to  obliterate  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
and  that  the  President  by  his  action  had 
saved  the  integrity  of  that  court. 
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Problem  787, 

CV.  MOTTO:    "Alia  tentanda  via  est." 
Black-. Six  Pieces. 
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White— Nine  Pieces. 

8;  2ps;  2H1K3;  2PP4;  KiPk4;  R5PJ 
5  P  r  p  ;  6  B  Q. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  788. 

CVI.— Motto  :    "  Nota  Bene  II." 
Black — Eleven  Pieces. 


White— Nine  Pieces. 
ibik4;siRB3b:    6pi;     7S;     rpiQ4 
paKRipr;p4Bip;7S. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 
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.ta  few  inlnuleH'  pracllce  w'vernl  tlmenndiiv  nl  BiMire  momenlH  to  ae- 

Hire  a  lhoroiii;h  mimtery  of  coiiTer-ntlniial  Kreiien,  (.rrraun,  or  NpanUh. 

profeHwirn  all  over  thlx  and  other  counlrhi-.  imd  Ihe  |irf«K  generally, 

cndome  thl»  i.erfi'Ct  nml  natural  iiyHt<'m  of  tenchiiitt  laiiifuaK""*- 

.SV.i.f  r,<r  trntlmiminln.  ImikUI.  anfl  Irttrr  trillml  nil  nlmlil 
thin    3'lhviiliiri/    mli-nllfie    mnrt-rl.      A    jn>!>lal  trill  dn. 

INTERNATIONAL   COLLEGE  OF    LANGUAGES.  18  Park  Row,  New  York 


Fire  Insurance 

like  charity,  begins  at  home.  Putt'ng  hot  fur- 
nace a.shes  into  open  K^rrels  or  cans  is  unsafe, 
and  uncleanly.  Witt's  Corrug&led  Can 
is  fire-proof,  has  close-fitting  lid.  Made  of  steel, 
galvanized.  The  only  safe  can  for  furnace  ashes. 
Sold  by  house  furnishing 
and  hardware  dealers  and 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Drpt.  k,  Cincinnati,  O. 


$45  L%'StS  $21. 75 


with    n-scrvolr  and    hitth    closet. 
We  ship  ranife  for  examiiiHtiun 
without  a  cent  in  advance.    If 
you  like  it  |iay  $21  .".'iand  freight 
and  take  niinre  for  . 

30  Days 
FREE  Trial. 

If  not  siitisr.irt.iiy 
to  refund  y oiir 
money.  Tolinan 
Itantres  are  made  of 
iR-st  wrouttht  steel. 
Ovenl7>^x21  in.  Six 
8  In.  holes.  Best 
bakers  and  roasters 
on  earth.  Burn  any- 
thlnft.  .\  8  best  OB 
lined  flues. 

GuarantBctt 
B  yaara. 

Will  save  tlK-ir  oiwt   In  'uel 
One  Year.    WrlU'  tirflfty  for 
our  new  Catalogue. 

JlllNO.V 
Uept.   K  I» 


Iry    fr>uU'. 


TOLM.4\    <-OMI>%\Y. 

U«  I.nko  .street,  Chlravo. 

BIND  YOUR  MAGAZINES. 

A  i>erf«-t,  perniancnt  or  tem- 
porary binder,  artistically  cov- 
ered  In  I>ark  Green  Vellum  dc 
Luxe,  tastefully  stamped  side 
and  back.  The  Wels  Binder  holds 
six  copies  of  Century,  IIari>er's. 
Scribner's,  Kevlew  of  Kevicw.-, 
McClure's,  .Munsey,  Cosmopoli- 
tan,  lA'jilie**,  Tearson's  and 
Strand  ;  X>  cent*.  Ijtdies'  Home 
Journal.  12  copies,  70  centii.  For 
sjile  at  Htationcm*  or  fruin  us  at 
s)»me  price  prepiiid. 


THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

30  La  Grange  St..  Toledo.  Ohio 


Reduces  Your  Fuel  Bills  50  ^ 

^^l.cn  vou  use  our  rKKFKCT 
s  T  K  A  M  COO  K  I.  K  WITH 
DOOKS.  Steam  cooked  foods  are 
healthier  and  more  dlKcstihlc  than  hoiled  or 
h.iked.  Large  mc.il  conked  over  one  burner. 
Wonderful  s.iving  of  fuel  and  labor.  Hook 
Kree.  Special  rate  for  ten  days.  Used  on 
any  kind  of  stove  Ajfents  Wanted. 
?<o  to  ft"  a  week  can  be  m.idc. 

OHIO  sii  VM  4ooki  ic  en. 

no  Onliirlu  llullillnir.  T*>I.KI»0.  OHIO. 


GHURCH  CUSHIONS.  ^hlirT^ 
.  ...111.  11.  vvlii.  Ii  .1..  II. .(  |..i.  k  .l.>»n  ii.r  li.iil  -r  .In-.!  .liid  ver- 
riHM.  >.r-n,|  t.,,  ,   ,1  ,|,,,..ir....|  I    .■\|.r.l  M.ltlrr  .srs.l  iishiiins.CtC. 

THE  A   A.  BOHNERTCO..  DEtT.  O,    CINCINNATI,  0. 


YOUNG  MEN 


M.    W01.F,   .Mttr., 

lleaderH  uf  The  I.,iTKitAi(V  Diqkkt  arc  iiMktsI  to  iiientioii  tli<-  |iuhllcalli>ii  when  writiOK  to  odTertiKcrs. 


1  men  niMil  you.     Take 

•  III    <  Imiree's  I'hono- 

Institiile.     All   PupllH 

.Send    for  ("ntRloipie. 

OMWKOO,  N.  1. 


Vi)l.   \X\  1..  No.   I] 
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•  I>s  i?ivi  iil'on  siipi'r<:p(l«>s  nil  Other  iiu-tlioils  of  IIoiiw  Light 


CLEVELAND 
HYDRO-CARBON 


LIGHT 


BURNS  i.4     OF  AIR  AM)   \bi  OF 
HVDRO-CARBON  OAS. 

EVERY     LIGHT     IS    A 

COMPLETE  CAS 

PLANT  IN  ITSELF. 

(U'lK-riillnt;  »>ul  burning 

l(«   UWIl    (iUK. 

Moiv  liglit  i\i  I.ss  l•o^t  than 

an.v  kiun\  n  s\  stem  of  liKliting. 

Ki>r  nil  house's  wishing  tM.*on- 

niioal  iiideii*mlenoe.     Cims  a  steady 

xliite  lisrlit,  inoiv  liii  liaiit  than  eectrl- 

city  ami  softer.      Exeels  aiiv   town  gas 

servk-e  :  i;a!i<'annoi  escape.     It  iriveaten 

times  the  liirht  of  a  kerosene  lamp  at 

half  the  eosr,  with  no  smoke  and  no 

ixlor.    Nothing  to  (ret  out  of  order. 

No  aoeidents  of  any  kind  possible. 

YOU  CAN  TEST 
BEFORE  PAYINC. 

Knowing  that  if  ^Oll  give  one  of  our  liijht.*  a  test  you  will  at 
once  nvognize  it  as  l>eini:  far  U-yond  anything  in  the  line 
of  hous«'  lighting,  we  will  senii  vou  one  of  our  I'endent 
Lights  CO  l>  St  00.  express  prepaiil,  with  mantle,  chimney 
and  flut«l  porcelain  shade,  re.ulv  to  light ;  te-t  it  three  nights 
and  If  not  fi>uiul  satisl'aetory  and  the  most  brilliant  and  inex- 
pensive light  von  evers;iw,  return  it  to  express  agent,  whonH»e 
instruct  t.i  rt'fuiiil  vourmoncvaiul  return  light  at  our  expense. 
NOI'K:  irw<»t  oftlio  ^Il»"l-"lppl  river onclooe  60  ccnU 

ARARE  CHANCE  FOil  AGENTS  *^<liH>EH^?lTU*l 

Write  at  once  for  our  full  description  and  instructions  on  the 
new  system  of  Clkvkl.vnu  l.ioins. 

THE  CLEVEL.\ND  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 

1807  E.  nadison  Ave.,     -    -    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 

Keferences --Colonlnl  National  Itiink  (t'npltul  Stock, 

i>2,Ut>0,<>U0.U0>.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Write    Tor    purtleulnr*  of  our    street    lightu,    used   in 

Chleugo,  Cleveland  und  other  CItle*. 


esi« 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE  rolli:r$i 


are  perfect  In  action.  Over  ,50 1 
venvs'  experience  giiides  the! 
ioamifaoture.  Get  the  improved 
No  lacks  I'eniiii-ed.  Toavold 
im  ii  at  ioiiS.  not  ice  script  nanieof 
SrtWAUT  Habisuor.n  on  label. 


AN  INVESTMENT  THAT  PAYS 


IN  MONEY 


100% 


in  comfort.      Our  free   booklet   will 
convince  you  that 

THE  POWERS 
HEAT  REGULATOR 

will   do  this.      It  assures  an   even 

temperature  in  the  home.    Fits 

aiiy   furnace.   Old   or   New, 

Hot  Air,  Steam  or  Hot 

Water.     Easily         =' 

attached.  , 

Regulates  itself.     Sent  on  trial. 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO., 

36  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


Problem  789. 

CVII.  — Mono:    "  .-\  Klash-lijjlu.' 
151ack — Seven  Pieces. 


«  &A 


I 


!» 


i 


t 


■e      I  .5  S 

1  #.  i  i     ■ 


1^^         WM         W'/M-y.    »w   v,/'//m 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 
8;  QP3P2;  1RP2P2;  KipPPjrabkpB: 
6Rt;4PiBi;5S2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves 

Problem  790. 

CVIIL— Motto  :    "  .Sibboleth." 
Black-  Eight  Pieces. 


'1 


■      « 


t>  7;     8; 


White — Nine  Pieces. 
3P4;     spik     1B2 


p   p  4  P    I 


ribSBiQK;  PiRsjS. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

N'o. 

771.     LXXXIX.:     Q-K  8. 

No.  772.     XC:    Q— K  Kt  8. 

No.  773.     XCI. 

B-R  4 

P— B  4  ch                  Kt— B  6,  mate 

PxP 

K-Q4 

Kt— K  7,  mate 

K-B  4 

TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take    Laxative    Broino  -  Quinine    Tablets.     This 
signature  lS^(^iL  tr -     on  every  box,  25c. 


@%i&v««^ 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S 
REMEDIES  for  the  TRUSTS 

(1)  Publicity. 

(2)  Abolition  of  Special  Privileges. 

(3)  Prevention  of  Monopolies. 

Fully  discussed  in 
WILLIAM   M.  COLLIER'S  BOOK 

THE  TRUSTS 

Paper,  50cts.;  cloth,  $l.i.'.5. 

TBE  B0KEB  &  TBYLOR  CO.,  Hew  YOIk 


MAPLEWOOD.     "'^"■-  VhTo'.""""- 

k  >anHtorjniii  established  in  1875  for  the  private  care  and 
medical  treatment  oC  Orutr  and  Alcoholic  .\ddlctloii8. 
Thousands  havmjr  failed  elsewhere  have  been  cured  by  us. 
Home  Treatment  If  Desired.  Address  The  Db.  J.  L. 
Stepiiess  Co..  Dtp.  6.S,  Lebanon,  O. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  aski^d  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Special  Notice 


On  mill  :ilt<r  .Ian.  I.  IlKKi.  to  prevent 
sic'Uni'ss.  <-liU<li'<-ii  iiiKli-r  I4>  .>i-urni>t 
akte  should  l.c  iMircd  of  CoUls,  (irip  and 

lloadarhc  wlH'ii    lli'wl    s.>iii|>l .«  ap- 

IM'jir  l>.v  pri>inpt  ai>plii-Hti(in  of  "Half 
(traiiKXiiif  Powders. "  IHilcr  p<-i'nomn 
shoulil  take  full  powders  as  direeteil  in 
packuiiii  for  prevention  and  pro)n])t 
cure  of  oven  stubhorn  easeH. 


ORANGEINE 

( Powders) 

For  Fatigue,  Colds,  "Grip,"  Asthma, 
Headache,  All  Pain,  Dyspepsia,  Bilious- 
ness, Neuralgia,  "Nerves,"  Indigestion, 
"  Half  Sick,'  "  Out  of  Sorts"  Condition, 
ACTS  WHILE  YOU    TAKE. 

Permanently    benefits — Prevents 
little  ills  from  becoming  serious. 

THOROUGH  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  TESTS 


Oraug:eluc    In   Cliiiin— A  Sturtling   Tribute 
t<>  its  I'owcr. 

Mr.  riiarlos  ■''.  <;ainiiioii,  Siipt.  Aiiiori- 
can  Itil>l<>  So<'i«'ty,  writes  from  Tientsin  :  "On 
a  recent  visit  to  the  Ilnited  States  I  hroutthtback 
with  me  a  quantity  of '  OraiiKeine  '  which  I  found 
to  be  the  tirst  remed.v  eflective  in  severe  cases 
of  headache,  which  I  had  suffered  many  years. 
I  have  administered  the  rtmi  dy  to  American 
and  European  friends  with  excellent  results  and 
have  roheved  much  suft'eriuK  amoiiK  the  (Chi- 
nese. I  send  you  a  P.  O.  order  for  $.5.00,  and 
assure  you  that  I  have  no  motive  of  personal 
gain  in  asking  your  lowest  prices.  I  feel  inter- 
ested because  of  my  success  in  the  use  of 
'Orangeine'  among  the  Chinese  for  various  dis- 
orders. Used  alternately  with  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid.itchecked  several  cases  of  the  worst 
type  of  cholera,  from  which  tens  of  thousands 
died  here  this  summer." 

A  IVpw  York  I^ditor's  %Vi(l«  RxporifMioe. 
Mr.  J.  A.  IViilclroii,  IlIaiiaKiiiM:  Riiitor  of 
Tli«  HI«'W  Vork  llraniatic  Mirror,  gives  his 
personal  experience  of  great  value  to  every 
human  being  who  desires  good  health,  good 
spirits  and  freedom  from  common  ills  :  "  I  am 
not  only  a  steady  user  of  'Orangeine  '  powders, 
being  of  an  age  when  their  .singular  and  admi- 
rable stimulating  power.s  prove  very  beneficial, 
and  being  also  sttbject  to  Hay  Fever  in  summer 
and  Grip  in  winter;  but  I  have  formed  the 
philanthropic  habit  of  dispensing  them  to 
friends,  for  various  temporary  ailments  which 
'  Orangeine '  so  accurately  reaches. 

"  I  rongratulatc  >oii  not  only  upon  the 
ownership  of  a  nicdieinc  that  must  be- 
conit;  uiiivcrsnl  In  uso,  but  also  on  the 
philosophic  happiness  that  should  bn  the 
portion  of  those  who  do  inealeulahle  g^ood 
^vhile  pursuing  a  legitimate  business." 

TRIAL    PACKAGE    FREE 

Oranoreine  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  in  2.5c, 
.50c  and  $1.00  packages.  On  receipt  of  2c  postage  we 
will  mail  lOe  trial  package  FRF.E  with  full  directions, 
composition,  and  description  of  its  wide  human  influ- 
ence.   Also  "  Club  Offer." 

ORANGEINE  CHEMICAL  CO., 

15  Michigan  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
4.5  minutes.  Ringbooes,  Carbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No. 709 
Fleminj;  Bros.,  Chemislg,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


THIN  WOMEN 


who  wish  to  increase  their  weight — thus  perfecting  symmetry  of 
person— should  read  Dr.  Rivard's  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Thinness 
or  Emaciation;  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  thip  distressing  condi- 
tion, and  how  the  weight  can  be  increased  10  to  25  pounds— quickly, 
surely,  safely— at  very  moderate  cost.  Booklet  sent  to  any  address 
in  plain,  sealed  envelope  for  4c  postage. 

THE  V.  S.  RIVARD  CO.  DETROIT,  HICH. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


THE    WESTERN    COELEGE 
EOR  WOMEN 

nXKOKI).  OHIO, 
beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and 
V'andalia  Express  routes.  Full  Clas- 
sical courses  and  many  electives ; 
Large  Faculty  and  non  resident  lec- 
turers. Campus  of  65  acres  ;  and 
.Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
Forty  •  eight!)  year  hegan  Se])t.  10, 
1902.     Number  limited.     Address 

LEILA   S.  McKEE.  Ph.D., /'r«/</^«A 


Racine  College 
Grammar  School 

•THE  SCHOOL  THAT 
MAKES  MANLY  BOYS." 

A  iii);)i-i;ruili-  hoIiodI  pirpar- 
liik'  IxiyH  friiiii  »  lo  18  y>-ui8 
ohi  f4ir  l>UHiiH-HS  life  or  the 
I  iiiversilifs.  Sc|uiiale  S<'huol 
Hi»'>nt  and  Poriiiltortes  for  the 
little  txi.VH.  Very  i':iri'ful  moral 
ami  s<K-lal  trainiiiif.  Fifty  years 
<•(  Mi.ct'suful   work.     Siiid  for 

■  lllHluk'UI-. 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Robinson, 

WARDEN, 

Racine   ::   Wis. 


T"F    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and   families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod   Liver   Oil 

is  different 

from  other  cod  liver  oils,  as  it  is  never 
sold  In  bulk.  It  Is  bottled  when  manu- 
factured, thus  passing  direct  to  the 
consumer  without  the  possibility  of 
adulteration. 

Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Is  put  up  only  In  flat,  oval  bottles,  and 
bears  our  name  as  sole  agents. 

Schieffelin  S*  Co.,  New  York 

AN  AID  FOR  THE 

fDEAFf 


SENT  ON  TRIAL,  absolutely 
FREKofexpenseor  risk.  Address 
I..  <;.  TIKM.VNN  A   <  O. 
107  I'lirl.  Kuw  New  Vurk 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


UimIm  Great  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S    PILLSI 

Sair,  Sure,  f  rrective.    50c.  <t  $  1 
DRUGGISTS,  or  224  WilliMn  Sti,  K.  Y. 


Kt— K7  Kt— Kt  6,  mate 

Kt     B  6  mate 

'pxP 

Ki— Kt  6,  mate 

2.       ; 3. 

Kt— (J  sq 
H— Kt  7  ch  P— K  5,  mate 

Kt— B  4  K     '.'  3 

P-B4ch  B— P.  I,  mate 

Other  '     Kx  P  ^' 

Xo.  774.  xcn. 

Q— K  4  B-l;  5  dbl   ch         Kt— 0  7,  mate 

Px  Q  ' K  X  n 

B— Q  6,  mate 

2.  3. 

K— K  4 
Q — K  7  ch  B  — B  5,  mate 

Q  or  B  X  R  K  X  (J 

Q— K.8!  Kt— B  5,  mate 

'    P  X  R  "   Kt  X  Q 

y-K6ch                 Kt -B  5,  mate 

1. 2. 3. 

Kt  X  P  Ktxl,) 

Solved  bv  M.  \V.  H..  University  of  Virginia  :  the 
Rev.  I.  \V.' B..  Bethlehem.  Ha.;  M.  Marble,  Woi- 
cester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  (i.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
I".  S.  Ferguson,  BirniinKliam.  Ala.;  H.  \V.  B;irry, 
Hi>ston;A.C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K.Kentino. 
N'ewark,  N.  J.;  j.  C.  J.  Waiiiwright,  ijoiiiervillf . 
Mass.;  \V.  J.  I'-etris,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
.M.  Tavior,  Franklin,  Tes.;  A.  G.  Massniann. 
Newaric,  N.  J.;  C.  B.  K.,  YounRstown,  O.;  \V.  \V. 
.S.,  Randolph-Macon  tjvstein,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  A 
Kiiiiihl,  Tyler,  Tex.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ; 
■■  .Malvern,"  Melrose,  Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Svra- 
cu.se,  N.  Y.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Efhng- 
ham.  111  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  1'., 
Rome,  (ia.;  E.  N.  K..  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  I.  L.  \V., 
Philadelphia;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex. 

771,  772  :  "  Twentv-threc,"  Philadelphia  ;  the 
Hon.  A.  N.  Cherry,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  R.  G.  Eyricli, 
N'ew  Orleans;  Dr.  T.  B.  Turnbaugh,  Bloomfield, 
Mo. 

77'i  772.  773  :  "  A.  C.  San,"  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

77'i  772.  773.  774  :   H-  Hornady,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

771,  772,  774  :    The  Rev.  J.    G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C. 
77».  774  :  ^V.  Rech,  Freeport,  III. 

772:  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  Dr.  R.  B. 
Kirk,  Montgomery, Ala.;  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va. 

772.  773.  774  :  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Comments  (^771):  "  Key  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired " — M.  M.;  "Admirable  in  conception  and 
construction  "— G.  D.;  "  Very  complete  and 
beautiful  "—F.  S.  F.;  "Most  praiseworthy.  Con- 
struction is  very  economical  and  polished" — H. 
W.  B.;  "A  study  in  interference" — J.  C  J.  W.; 
"  I'"ine"-— A  K.;  "  A  fine  point" — "Twenty-three"  ; 
"  Key  quite  obscure"- A.  N.  C;  "  The  hand  of  a 
master  "—J.  G.  L. 

C772)  :  "A  clever  trick"— M.  M.;  "Among  the 
best  "— G.  D.;  "  ("lumsv,  cramped,  and  uninviting  " 
— H.  W.  B.;  "Nothing  much"— A.  C.  W.;  "Of 
mixed  values,  in  which  skill  is  more  apparent  than 
genius"— J.  C.  J.  W.;  "  A  subtle  key"-W.  R.  C. 

(773):  "  Neat  and  original  "-  G.  D.;  "  Fine  work  " 
-F.  S.  F.;  "A  nymph"  H.  W.  B. ;  "(iraccfuP  — 
A.  C.  W.;  "Thoroughly  well  constructed,  and 
fairly  complex  for  a  light-weight" — J.  C.  J.  W.; 
"Great"— A  K.;    "Altogether  beautiful  "—C.  N.  F. 

(774):  "  Interesting"— NL  W.  IL;  "Only  fair"— 
G.  1).;  "  A  prominent  candidate"— F.  .S.  "P.;  "Too 
shallow  ;  construction  bad  "— H.  W.  B.;  "  An  ex- 
cellent studv  "—A.  C.  W.;  "Key  easy  and  inartis- 
tic"-;. C.  J.'W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  Miss  N.  Nixdorff, 
Ciimbridge,  Mass.,  got  7(15;  T.  O.  B  ,  767  and  770  ; 
.s.  W.  Le  Neve.  Dewev.  III.,  767,768,770;  H.  C. 
Hornady,  Birmingham,  111.,  767-770. 
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OIL  AND   STEEL  TRUST  PENSIONS  AND 
PROFIT-SHARING. 

WORDS  of  praise  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  commonly  known  as 
the  "steel  trust,"  follow  the  announcements  made  by  those  con- 
cerns— by  the  former  to  the  effect  that  it  will  pension  its  aged 
employees,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  effect  that  it  will  share  profits 
with  its  men  by  selling  them  preferred  stock  at  a  low  price  on 
the  instalment  plan.  The  Standard  Oil  employees  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-four  and  have  been  in  the  company's 
service  twenty-five  years  may  retire  on  half-pay  for  the  first 
year  and  quarter  pay  for  the  years  succeeding  ;  and  the  pensions 
will  come  out  of  the  company's  treasury,  not  out  of  a  fund  con- 
tributed in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  men  themselves,  as  in  some 
other  pension  plans.  The  steel-trust  scheme  is  summarized  in  a 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  are  favorably  impressed  by  these 
announcements ;  but  some  have  their  doubts.  The  Boston 
Herald,  for  example,  guesses  that  "  this  somewhat  elaborate 
pension  scheme  for  the  benefit  or  the  Standard  Oil  employees 
probably  means  another  boost  in  the  price  per  gallon."  The 
United  States  Investor  (Boston)  throws  out  an  equally  unfeel- 
ing hint  that  the  steel  trust  may  be  trying  to  find  a  new  market 
for  its  shares,  whose  price  has  shown  a  tendency  to  sag,  and 
which  the  public  have  not  been  very  eager  to  buy  ;  and  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Cotnincrce  reminds  the  workingraen  that  the 
trust  has  not  yet  been  tried  by  hard  times,  and  suggests  "to  the 
prudent  employee  "  that  "it  will  be  time  enough  to  accept  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  corporation  as  a  gilt-edged  security  after  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  a  year  or  two  of  bad  business." 

The  great  majority  of  the  press,  however,  have  more  faith  in 
the  trusts'  good  intentions.  The  Philadelphia  Press  regards 
the  Standard  Oil  plan  as  "very  generous,"  and  calls  the  steel 
trust  plan  "the  most  important  event  that  has  happened  in  the 
industrial  world  in  a  generation."  The  latter  plan  is  "an  excel- 
lent example  of  enlightened  ;elf-interest  whereby  the  good  of  all 
concerned  is  the  main  object  in  view,"  declares  The  Wall  Street 
JoicrnaL  and  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says  that 
it  "is  well  calculated  to  disarm  much  of  the  absurd  criticism  of 


all  such  corporations  as  greedy  monsters  intended  only  to  enrich 
the  few."  The  New  York  6"««,  which  probably  leads  the  press 
of  the  country  in  its  approval  of  the  movement  toward  industrial 
combination,  has  difficulty  in  finding  adjectives  laudatory  enough 
to  express  its  admiration,  "  Nothing  in  the  history  of  corpora- 
tions, or,  indeed,  in  the  annals  of  sociology,  at  all  approaches 
the  scheme  .  .  .  there  has  never  been  anything  imagined  which 
in  its  comprehensiveness,  in  its  scope,  in  its  wisdom,  and,  neces- 
sarily, in  its  humanity,  approached  this  plan,"  declares  The 
Sun.     And  even  further  : 

"It  goes  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  that  liberality  or 
sagacity  has  ever  devised,  and  we  do  not  think  we  err  when  we 
characterize  it  as  the  most  portentous  and  far-reaching  problem 
in  practical  sociology  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  impo.s- 
sible  now  to  circumscribe  or  define  its  effects.  We  think  they 
must  prove  almost  revolutionary ;  and  that  they  will  be  felt  in 
every  great  corporate  industry  in  this  and  other  countries  does 
not  admit  of  question. 

"There  is  no  aspect  in  which  this  astounding  project  can  be 
profitably  considered  or  rightly  understood  which  does  not  take 
account  primarily  of  the  liberal  and  humanitarian  policy  in  which 
it  had  its  inspiration.  Therein  lie  its  foundation  and  its  explana- 
tion and  therein  alone  can  it  find  its  final  acceptance  and  justi- 
fication. 

"The  new  year  begins  auspiciously." 

What  the  steel  trust  is  doing  in  other  directions  is  told  by  the 
New  York.  Journal  of  Commerce  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  encomiums  that  have  been  lavished  on  the 
intelligent  and  businesslike  management  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  its  methods  are  found  to  be  pretty  much  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  combination  formed  to  create  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  production  and  to  maintain  a  purely  artificial  stand- 
ard of  price.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  purchasers  of 
steel  blooms  were  subjected  to  a  turn  of  the  trust  screw,  and 
now  it  is  the  independent  sheet  and  tin-plate  manufacturers  who 
are  complaining  that  their  profits  have  been  wiped  out  and  that 
they  are  face  to  face  with  impending  ruin  because  of  the  tactics 
of  the  trust  in  reducing  the  prices  of  finished  sheets  and  plates 
while  holding  up  the  prices  on  the  sheets  and  bars  before  coaling. 
When  the  creation  of  the  tin-plate  industry  here  was  claimed  as 
a  great  triumph  for  the  protective  system,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  it  owed  its  existence  ab.solutely  to  the  ability  of  our  rolling- 
mills  to  turn  out  steel  plates  at  a  lower  price  than  their  European 
competitors,  and  that  the  tinning  of  these  plates  was  a  mere  in- 
cident in  the  process  of  manufacture  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
jubilation  with  which  the  ability  to  accomplish  it  had  been 
hailed.  The  steel  trust  is  engaged  in  demonstrating  that  the 
tin-plate  industry,  in  so  far  as  it  is  divorced  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  plates,  is  a  thoroughly  artificial  product.  The  trust 
has  it  in  its  power,  by  cutting  prices  again  on  finished  sheets 
and  tin  plate,  to  compel  every  sheet  and  tin-plate  mill  in  the 
country,  outside  of  its  own,  to  shut  down.  This  eventuality  is 
sufficiently  imminent  to  compel  the  independent  manufacturers 
to  discuss  the  question  of  forming  a  newcompany  to  put  up  blast- 
furnaces and  steel-works  of  their  own,  and  a  fund  of  from 
$1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  is  named  as  the  amount  which  should  be 
subscribed  by  the  concerns  who  are  at  present  at  the  mercy  of  a 
corporation  fully  committed  to  the  policy  of  industrial  rule  or 
ruin." 

The  profit-sharing  plan  of  the  steel  corporation  is  outlined  as 
follows  by  the  New  York  Evening-  Post  : 

"It  offers  to  sell  to  each  member  of  the  salaried  class  a  certain 
amount  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company  at  a  fixed  price, 
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not  far  from  the  present  market  price,  the  paymenls  to  be  made 
by  instalments  within  three  years  at  5  per  cent,  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  —  the  buyer  to  draw  the  accruing  dividends. 
After  holding  the  shares  for  five  years,  rendering  faithful  service 
to  the  company  and  continuing  in  its  service,  tlie  holder  shall  be 
entitled  to  $5  per  year  forjeach  share  in  addition  to  the  dividends 
on  the  same.  At  the  end  of  five  years  more,  under  like  condi- 
tions, he  will  receive  additional  compensation'if  the  company's 
earnings  justify  it.  Part  two  provides  that  still  further  compen- 
sation shall  be  given  to  those  included  in  part  one,  and  to  '  all 
other  men  charged  with  responsibility  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation.'  Who  are  the  persons  coming  within  this 
classification  shall  be  determined  by  the  finance  committee. 
Under  part  two  it  is  declared  that  net  profits  to  the  amount  of 
$75,000,000  per  annum  are  required  to  pay  interest,  dividends, 
and  sinking  fund.  Whenever  the  net  earnings  exceed  $80,000,- 
000,  one  per  cent,  of  that  sum  shall  be  set  aside  for  distribution  to 
these  two  classes,  one-half  in  cash,  and  the  other  half  in  preferred 
stock.  All  the  privileges  apply  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration itself.  The  scheme  seems  well  adapted  to  its  declared 
aim  of  attaching  to  the  company  its  officers  and  employees,  and 
will  probably  be  accepted  by  most  of  them,  since  they  risk  very 
little  by  so  doing.  It  does  not  bear  the  character  of  benevolence 
or  philanthropy  in  any  sense,  and  makes  no  pretensions  of  that 
sort.  It  can  be  judged  onlj'  by  its  results  from  the  business 
point  of  view." 

MEMORABLE    FEATURES   OF    1902. 

THE  year  that  saw  the  Boer  republics  disappear  from  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  saw  the  Cuban  republic  begin  its 
independence;  and  the  year  that  saw  Great  Britain  unite  with 
Jai)an  to  protect  Korea  and  China  from  Russian  and  German 
aggression  saw  Great  Britain  unite  with  Germany  in  an  aggres- 
sive movement  upon  Venezuela.  These  are  regarded  as  the 
chief  events  in  world-politics  by  the  journals  that  sum  up  the 
doings  of  1902.  The  chief  event  in  our  own  country,  the  editors 
think,  was  the  great  coal  strike,  which,  like  the  Venezuelan  im- 
broglio, will  be  settled  by  arbitration,  thanks  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  President.  And  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  united  opposing 
nations  and  factions  in  the  bonds  of  arbitration,  Mr.  Marconi  has 
spanned  the  Atlantic  with  his  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the 
Pacific  has  been  crossed  by  a  British  cable.  Ties  of  another  sort 
have  been  established  between  the  United  States  and  Austria 
by  the  visit  of  Dr.  Lorenz,  and  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  by  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry.  In  this  connection,  too, 
should  be  mentioned  the  effort  of  Cecil  Rliodes  to  j)romote  world- 
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peace  by  jirovidiiig  in  his  remarkable  will  for  tlie  education  of 
American  and  other  foreign  youth  at  Oxford. 

And  while  i^2  is  regarded  as  a  year  of  increasing  peace  and 
good-will  in  international  affairs,  it  is  regarded  as  a  year  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  in  the  United  .States,  despite  the  hard 
times  abroad.      "The  best   year  the  country   has   ever  experi- 


enced "  is  the  verdict  of  B>  adstnet' s  ;  and  a  good  many  other 
journals  agree.  Not  only  have  the  capitalists  and  captains  of 
industry  prospered,  but  it  has  been  a  year  of  large  demand  for 
labor  and  of  wage-raising  for  those  already  at  work.  The  farmers 
have  produced  more  than  $2,500,000,000  in  crops  and  the  manu- 
facturers have  turned  out  $14,000,000,000  worth  of  their  prod- 
ucts. American  capitalists  have  startled  the  Britishand  accom- 
plished what  the  New  York  Times  calls  "the  chief  business  feat 
of  the  year  "  by  forming  the  Atlantic  shipping  combine.  The 
year  as  a  whole,  however,  has  not  been  notable  for  the  increase 
of  combinations  ;  indeed,  the  "two  leading  features"  of  the  year 
in  business,  according  to  the  New  \o\\i  Journal  of  Commerce, 
have  been  "a  heavy  decrease  in  consolidation  of  industrial 
properties  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  organization  of  competi- 
tive enterprises."  The  prosperity  was  threatened  seriously  by 
the  coal  strike,  whose  effects  are  still  severely  felt,  but  the  busi- 
ness interests  appear  to  have  weathered  the  storm  successfully, 
as  they  have  also  stood  the  unprecedented  drop  in  the  price  of 
silver,  which  has  declined  17^-^  cents  an  ounce  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  reached  the  lowest  price  on  record,  about  <\^%  cents 
an  ounce,  a  few  weeks  ago.  An  even  larger  degree  of  prosper- 
ity is  expected  from  two  enterprises  sanctioned  by  Congress  last 
spring — irrigation  of  the  arid  West  and  the  construction  of  the 
isthmian  canal.  Despite  the  good  times,  however,  we  are 
informed  by  the  Chicago  Tribtinc,  which  publishes  a  great  sheaf 
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of  interesting  statistics  at  the  end  of  each  year,  that  the  gifts  and 
bequests  to  educational,  charitable,  and  religious  enterprises  in 
this  country  foot  up  to  about  $77,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$i24,o<w,ooo  in  1901. 

The  year  will  also  be  remembered  as  "the  volcanic  and  earth- 
([uake  year,  "  thinks  The  Tribune.  Pelee  and  Soufriere  destroyed 
45,600  lives  in  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  and  more  than  20,000 
others  were  killed  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  the  Orient  by 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  Storms  and  floods  claimed  12,000 
more  victims.  The  figures  for  suicide  show  that  the  increase  in 
llial  form  of  crime  still  goes  on,  with  a  sudden  and  startling  in- 
crease in  llie  iniml)erof  women.  The  lynchings  show  a  decrease 
from  135  in  1901  to  96  in  1902,  while  tlie  legal  executions  show  a 
corresponding  increase  from  iiS  in  1901  to  144  in  1902. 

As  the  iron  industry  is  considered  by  many  to  be  at  the  basis 
of  onr  commercial  system,  the  following  comment  on  the  year's 
business  by  T/tc  Iron  A^e  is  of  especial  interest : 

"The  history  of  the  world  can  l)e  .scoured  in  vain  to  find  a 
parallel  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States  in 
1902.  At  no  time  since  tiie  advent  of  steam  as  a  motive  power 
in  transportatit>n  have  the  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities been  .so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  vast  offerings 
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of  all  classes  ot  nieicbandise  as  within  thtj  past  lew  nioiuhs. 
The  greatest  railroad  systems  of  the  country,  whose  capabilities 
had  always  previously  been  rated  far  in  excess  of  any  demands, 
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fell  as  seriously  short  of  serving  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests  dependent  upon  them  as  the  lines  less  ably  man- 
aged and  admittedly  poorly  equiped.  Manufacturers  turned 
out  greater  outputs  than  ever  before,  but  could  have  done  still 
better  by  considerable  if  they  had  not  been  hampered  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  raw  materials  on  the  one  hand,  particularl)' 
coke,  and  the  frequent  inability  to  make  shipments  of  their  prod- 
ucts on  the  other.  A  specially  remarkable  feature  of  this  ex- 
perience is  that  it  came  not  after  a  period  of  pinching  economy 
by  the  railroads,  in  which  their  equipment  had  suffered,  but 
after  several  years  of  heavy  earnings  and  unprecedented  ex- 
penditures for  rolling-slock  of  greater  capacity  as  well  as  for 
other  facilities.  In  no  previous  year  had  the  railroad  companies 
been  such  heavy  purchasers  of  all  classes  of  supplies  as  in  1902, 
their  urgent  demand  crowding  manufacturing  establishments  to 
the  utmost. 

"The  natural  increase  in  the  business  of  the  country,  due  to 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  great  purchasing  power  of  a 
people  whose  average  earnings  were  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  the  necessities  of  life,  would  in  itself  have  been  enough  to 
keep  the  iron  trade  well  employed.  But  the  extraordinary  and 
insatiable  demands  of  the  railroads  undoubtedly  brought  about 
the  marvelous  growth  in  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  which 
outran  the  huge  productive  capacity  of  this  country.     The  revo- 
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luiKin  in  the  currents  of  trade,  changing  the  United  Stales  from 
an  exporter  of  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  steel  rails,  and  structural 
steel  to  an  importer  of  all  these  commodities,  was  one  of  the 
notable  features  of  1902.  When  the  figures  are  made  up  for  the 
year  it  will  be  found  in  all  probability  that  our  importations  of 
these  products  alone  will  aggregate  over  1,000,000  tons.  Such  a 
volume  of  iron  and  steel  imports  has  not  been  known  since  the 
famous  boom  period  of  1879-80.  Its  foundries  and  steel-works 
were  compelled  to  seek  additional  supplies  of  pig  iron  abroad, 
the  rolling-mills  were  obliged  to  import  steel  billets,  and  con- 
sumers who  urgently  needed  finished  iron  and  steel  products  of 
various  kinds  found  foreign  mills  their  surest  source  of  prompt 
supplies." 


CUBAN   OPINIONS   ON    RECIPROCITY. 

\\  J'E,  learn  from  the  Havana  papers  that  the  proj^osed  recipro- 
*  city  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  now 
before  the  Senate  in  Washington,  is  regarded  in  Havana  with 
more  or  less  coldness  and  indifference.  The  Cuban  planters  are 
receiving  nearly  twice  as  much  for  their  sugar  as  they  did  a  year 
ago,  and  the  island  is  reported  by  the  Hritish  minister  at  Havana 
as  being  in  a  greatly  improved  commercial  condition.  As  to  the 
feeling  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  special  correspondents 
at  Washington  appear  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with  one 
another.  We  are  told  by  different  correspondents  that  the  treaty 
will  pass  and  that  it  will  fail,  that  the  beet-sugar  interests  have 
abandoned  their  opposition  and  that  they  have  not,  that  the 
Republican  leaders  have  decided  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sugar  advocates,  and  that  they  have  decided  to  kill 
the  treaty  regardless  of  the  sugar  interests. 

To  return  to  Havana,  the  Discusion  and  Dlario  de  la  Marina 
favor  the  treaty  very  strongly,  and  express  the  hope  that  it  will 
speedily  be  ratified.  But  the  other  Havana  papers  appear  to 
regard  it  with  either  indifference  or  open  opposition.  It  is  urged 
that  the  favor  shown  to  American  trade  will  cut  off  the  trade 
with  European  countries,  especially  Spain;  and  "it  is  highly 
probable, "  says  El  Conicrcto,  "that  not  only  miiterial  interests 
will  be  imperiled,"  but  that  Cuban  independence  will  be  put  in 
danger.  El  Avisador  Ciy7;/^;r/rt/ expresses  the  same  idea,  and 
observes  ominously  that  "ever  since  the  world  began  the  big 
fish  swallowed  the  small  one,"  and  that  "the  case  was  never 
known  when  a  sardine  swallowed  a  whale."     It  adds,  in  effect: 

Our  production,  with  a  vigor  utterly  unexpected  and  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle,  has  weathered  the  longest  and  worst  crisis  in 
our  history  and  has  emerged  victorious.  But  now  the  nation 
that  closed  its  doors  to  our  production  when  we  were  in  misfor- 
tune offers,  not  to  open  them  ajar,  but  to  jaromise  a  pett}'  reci- 
procity that  seems  like  alms,  or  the  throwing  of  a  liard  crust,  to  a 


MOVI.NG  DAY. 


—  The  Philadelphia  Record. 

SHORTCOMINGS   OF  1902. 


A  GOOD  RECORD  SPOILED. 

—  The  Detroit  Neivs-Tribiinc. 
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need  that  does  not  exist.  Wc  uo  not  believe  that  any  one  can 
regard  this  treaty  with  pleasure,  and  we  believe  that  even  Presi- 
dent Palma  accedes  to  it  with  regret. 

La  Lucha  thinks  the  reciprocity  advocates  would  be  more 
frank  if  they  should  admit  plainly  that  the  treaty  is  part  of  the 
scheme  for  annexation.     It  says: 

"  Everybody  here  knows  what  the  destiny  of  Cuba  must  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be,  both  politically  and  commercially,  and  most 
people  can  see  that  the  Cuban  republic  is  a  prisoner  of  war  of 
the  United  Slates  ;  but  in  spite  of  knowing  this,  nevertheless 
they  are  not  devoid  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  them  support  and  desire  the  consummation  of 
a  treaty  which,  if  the  Executive  supports  it,  does  so  from  mo- 
tives of  self-interest,  tho  it  will  destroy  or  cripple  large  vested 
interests  here  built  up  in  the  course  of  many  years,  and  which 
will  also  shut  us  off  commercially  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"If  the  failure  to  put  through  the  recijjrocity  treaty  would 
cause  a  rupture  with  the  United  States,  as  is  stated  by  the 
officious  organs  in  the  press  of  tlie  Administration,  it  would  be 
better  to  finish  at  once  with  the  policy  of  hypocrisy,  both  within 
and  without  the  country,  and  that  Cuba  should  be  told  plainly 
that  'You  are  no  more  than  a  small  and  miserable  people,  and  if 
you  wish  to  keep  what  I  voluntarily  am  ready  to  give  you,  you 
will  have  to  fulfil  the  decrees  and  orders  which  I  give  to  your 
Government  to  sign,  the  Government  which  I  set  up  and  sup- 
ported for  your  good  and  my  own  ends.' 

"In  this  way  the  country  would  be  spared  having  to  think, 
ponder  on,  or  discuss  those  matters  which,  according  to  a  mere 
formula,  are  submitted  to  it.  Moreover,  these  same  officious 
organs  of  the  Government  should  make  it  their  business  to  tell 
us  that  this  matter  or  the  other  is  accepted,  with  or  without  law, 
as  to  do  so  is  for  tiie  interests  of  the  Government  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  those  who  support  it. 

"If  this  country,  as  we  have  already'  been  told  semi-officially, 
is  an  American  country,  why  are  we  called  upon  to  talk  of  our 
independence,  of  our  own  laws,  our  personality,  and  otlier  non- 
sense of  the  same  style?  " 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty  are  outlined  as  follows 
by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York /t^wrw^z/ <2/" 
Commerce  : 

"The  reductions  of  duty  on  special  classes  of  goods  vary  from 
40  per  cent,  in  some  cases  to  30  in  other  cases,  and  fall  to  25  in 
some.  On  all  American  goods  except  tobacco,  imported  into 
Cuba,  and  not  included  in  the  25-,  30-,  and  40-per-cent.  classifi- 
cations, it  is  said,  a  uniform  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  is  granted. 
Our  grant  in  return  is  20  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  coming  to  this 
country  from  Cuba.  It  is  understood  that  the  failure  to  give  any 
reduction  on  tobacco  is  intended  to  prevent  the  Cuban  crop  from 
being  mixed  with  cheap  importations  and  its  reputation  thereby 
destroyed.  The  excessively  high  import  duties  into  Cuba  are, 
therefore,  to  be  maintained  on  that  article.  Of  the  American 
goods  which  Cuba  will  admit  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  the 
chief  are  pottery,  salt  fish,  copper  machinery,  cast  iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  thereof,  glass,  cotton  and  some  cotton  goods, 
ships  and  boats,  whisky  and  brandy.  Under  tho  .to-i)er-cent. 
reduction  fall  cutlery,  shoes,  plated  ware,  photographs,  common 
soap,  canned  vegetables,  butter,  drugs,  bottled  beer,  articles 
made  of  h  mp,  musical  instruments,  and  printing-pajier.  Under 
the  40-per-csnt.  reduction  fall  watches,  umbrellas,  knit  cottons, 
preserved  fruits,  jierfumery,  and  woolen  and  silk  goods.  These 
rates  are  to  be  ijref.renlial  in  favorof  each  party  to  the  treaty  as 
against  all  other  countries  " 

Here  arc  some  paragraphs  from  the  optimistic  report  on  Cuban 
prosperity  made  by  the  British  minister  at  Havana,  and  referred 
to  above : 

"It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  note  the  remarkable  ))rogress  the 
island  has  made  in  the  past  three  years  in  spite  of  the  deplorable 
condition  in  which  it  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  war, 

"The  production  of  sugar  has  risen  from  335,000  tons  in  1899 
to  over  800,000  tons  in  1901,  and  i)robal)ly  will  reach  1,000,000 
tons  in  this  year's  crop.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  as  well  as  the  minor  industries,  show  considerable  im- 
provement.    The  stock  of  cattle  on  the  island,  thanks  to  largo 


importations,  is  now  probably  upward  of  750,000,  as  compared 
with  less  than  200,000  at  the  beginning  of  1S99. 

"Finally,  the  value  of  the  exports  has  increased  from  ;^9, 260,- 
000  to  ;i^i2,65o,ooo,  and  would  have  reached  much  higher  figures 
but  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

"Considering  how  little  financial  assistance  the  Cubans  have 
received  from  abroad,  it  speaks  very  highly  for  their  energy  and 
industry  that  they  should  have  achieved  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time  and  with  such  limited  resources  at  their  command,  and 
affords  strong  ground  for  believing  that  the  work  of  developing 
the  island's  industries  anew,  commenced  under  such  difficulties, 
will  be  persevered  in." 


VERMONT   OPINIONS   ON    PROHIBITION   AND 
LICENSE. 

VERMONT  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  campaign  that  will 
culminate  on  February  3  in  a  vote  on  the  question  of  high 
license  or  prohibition  ;  and  as  Vermont  has  been  a  prohibition 
Stale  for  fifty  years,  this  is  an  e.xceptionally  good  opportunity 
to  take  the  testimony  of  the  press  of  that  State  on  the  saloon 
question.  In  this  waj-,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Montpelier 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  campaign  may 
"develop  light  as  well  as  heat."  The  legislature  has  passed  a 
local-option  high-license  measure,  and  if  the  voters  indorse  it 
next  month,  it  will  go  into  effect  four  weeks  later ;  if  they  vote 
against  it,  the  measure  will  not  go  into  effect  until  December, 
1904,  a  delay  that  will  give  time  for  another  political  campaign 
on  the  question,  and  will  permit  the  next  legislature  to  repeal 
the  measure,  if  that  is  what  the  voters  want.  The  editor  of  the 
Randolph  Herald  and  News  figures  out  a  license  victory  by  a 
margin  of  less  than  100  votes,  while  the  St.  Johnsbury  Cale- 
donian and  the  Newport  E.xpress  and  Standard  figure  out  a  nar- 
row victory  for  prohibition. 

Only  two  Vermont  papers  indorsing  the  proposed  license 
measure  have  come  to  our  attention,  altho  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  take  such  a  stand.  One  is  the  St. 
Albans  Messenger,  and  it  explains  its  position  thus : 

"The  preponderance  of  opinion  consulted  in  the  framing  of  the 
new  license  act  appeared  to  believe  that  there  might  be  a  legiti- 
mate need  of  the  few  saloons  that  may  be  expected  under  it,  and 
The  Messenger  can  not  do  otherwise  than  abide  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  in  this  one  detail  of  a  cause  where  it  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  intent  and  purpose  of  that  majority 
and  is  traveling  the  same  path  with  it  in  the  hope  of  eventually 
evolving  a  practical  liquor  law  for  Vermont." 

The  other  is  the  Brandon  Union.  The  Union  considers  rum- 
selling  worse  than  the  slave  trade,  and  believes  it  ought  to  l)e 
prohibited  ;  but  the  Vermont  prohibition  law,  it  declares,  is  "the 
weakest  measure  that  ever  disgraced  the  statutes  of  this  or  any 
other  State  "  and  fails  to  stop  liquor-selling.     It  continues: 

"How,  then,  shall  we  answer  the  question,  'Shall  we  license 
the  open  saloon  '  ?  We  dislike  to  answer  yes.  it  is  revolting  to 
our  ideas  of  good  morals,  but  under  the  existing  conditiont;  we 
can  not  answer  no.  We  will  then  answer  by  saying  that  of  the 
two  evils  we  accept  the  lesser.  Let  us  restrict  rum-selling  what 
we  may  under  a  license  law,  rather  than  allow  it  longer  to  be 
sold  promiscuously  under  the  prohibition  law.  Those  responsi- 
ble for  the  law  ask  us  to  retain  it,  but  they  have  done  nothing  to 
strengthen  it,  and  until  they  do,  until  they  make  the  penally  for 
breaking  it  at  least  equal  to  the  iienalty  for  dealing  in  imitation 
butter,  every  temperance  man,  and  woman  too,  in  Vermont, 
should  repudiate  it." 

"  Why  not  consider  the  interests  of  school  and  church  and 
state,  and  let  the  rumsellers  go  to  the  devil?"  asks  the  St. 
Johnsbury  Republican,  which  remarks  that  this  "may  be  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  The  Republican' s  attitude."  The  general  tone 
of  the  Vermont  papers,  indeed,  seems  to  indicate  an  ajiprehen- 
sion  that  the  "rumsellers  "  will  gain  control  of  local  and  state 
politics,  if  the  saloon  is  legalized.     The  prohibition  law  may 
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have  its  defects,  says  the  Xorthtield  .\t-7C's,  but  io  replace  it  willi 
the  proposed  measure  would  be  to  "jump  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  furnace,"  and  it  adds  that  unless  the  new  law  is  voted 
down,  "the  open  saloon  will  prevail  in  Vermont,  and  when  it  is 
once  in  the  saddle,  all  the  fine  theories  in  regard  to  its  modifica- 
tiou  will  amount  to  nothing  whatever."  "With  the  referendum 
license  bill  in  force,"  says  the  Burlington  /'n-e  Press,  similarly, 
"the  liquor  saloon  will  at  once  become  the  most  prominent  factor 
in  local  politics,"  and  "when  a  publication  like  Boiifor/'s  IVine 
and  spirit  Circular,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  liquor  trade, 
finds  itself  constrained  to  declare  that '  the  average  saloon  is  a 
nuisance,  a  resort  for  all  tough  characters,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
wine  and  spirit  trade."  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  the 
friends  of  temperance  in  Vermont  to  argue  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  open  saloon  in  this  State."  Says  the  Rutland  Eve- 
ning -Wri'j  .• 

"The  state  prohibitory  law  does  not  jiut  a  stop  to  quiet  or 
'respectable  '  selling,  and  probably  never  will,  but  it  effectively 
suppresses  open  bars,  and  makes  life  a  nightmare  to  those  per- 
sisting in  its  violation.  The  best  license-local-option  law — such 
as  the  proposed  law  for  this  State  is — rigidly  enforced,  would  not 
conduce  to  temperance  or  abstinence  to  the  degree  that  the 
present  prohibitory  law  does,  enforced  as  it  has  been  enforced. 
Neither  would  it  be  possible  for  Vermonters  to  be  the  thrifty, 
saving  people  they  are,  under  the  new  system.  If  Rutland  had 
the  eleven  saloons — respectable  drinking-places — that  the  license 
law  would  assign  it,  how  long  would  the  people  of  this  little  city 
of  less  than  12,000  have  $5,000,000  on  deposit  in  its  various 
banks? " 

And  so  thinks  the  Enosburg  Stajidard,  which  says  : 

"  The  Standard  is  not  one  of  those  papers  that  holds  to  the 
idea  that  the  prohibitory  law  is  of  divine  origin  and  sacred,  and 
perfect  in  its  operation,  but  we  do  claim  that  for  Vermont,  with 
its  scattered  communities  and  no  large  centers,  it  is  the  best 
restrictive  measure  for  rest. aining  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  that  is  before  the  public  to-day.  On  the  other  hand  we 
do  not  indorse  the  proposition  that,  because  it  does  not  abso- 
lutely prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  it  has  failed  of  its 
purpose.  A  law  that  would  absolutely  prohibit  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  even  in  Vermont  would  be  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. But  we  believe  that  it  restricts  the  sale  of  liquor  more 
than  any  other  law  that  has  been  tried,  and  that  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  high-license  laws  in  the  respective  States  where 
they  are  in  operation  are  more  often  violated  and  are  less  satis- 
factory as  a  deterrent  to  crime  and  a  restraining  influence  on  the 
habits  of  the  young  than  the  prohibitory  law." 


GERMAN-AMERICAN    COMMENTS   ON   THE 
VENEZUELAN   COMPLICATIONS. 

I^'IIE  idea  entertained  by  some  that  Germany  is  getting  ready 
to  challenge  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  her  part  in  the 
movement  against  Venezuela  was  in  the  nature  of  a  "feeler," 
gives  interest  to  the  comment  of  the  Oernian  American  papers 
on  the  matter. 
These  German  pa- 
pers published  in 
America  evidently 
have  no  expecta- 
tion of  any  serious 
trouble  between  the 
two  countries  ;  thej^ 
believe  that  Ger- 
many has  no  liostile 
feeling  toward  the 
Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  allege  that  what 
ill-temper  exists  has 
been  stirred  up  by 
the  British.  The 
Venezuela  ej)isode 
has  from  first  to  last 
been  improved  by 
Great  Britain  to 
prejudice  the  United 
States  against  Ger- 
many, insists  the 
N  e  IV  y  o  r  k  e  r 
Staais  -  Zcitiin<^,  a 
paper  which  has  been  accused  of  reflecting  the  views  of  the 
Berlin  Foreign  Office,  an  accusation  which  it  repels  with  in- 
dignation.    Says  the  German-American  daily  : 

"Insinuations  against  Ciermany  on  England's  part  still  con- 
tinue. Systematic  poisoning  of  the  wells  by  England  goes  on, 
altho  German}'  lias  made  her  position  plain  not  once  but  many 
times  in  an  open,  honorable,  self-contained  way.  Such  utter- 
ances go  so  far  as  to  justify  a  fear  that  English  official  circles 
may  yet  s])ring  a  surprise  upon  confiding  Germany.  We  have 
ourselves  hinted  at  such  a  contingency.  The  demeanor  of 
England's  official  circle  has  not  indeed  countenanced  this  suspi- 
cion hithert<  .     One  can  not  deny  the  English  Government  credit 


GE.N".  MANUEL  A.    MATOS, 

Directing:  the  Venezuelan  revolutionists, 
who  are  threateninji  the  supremacy  .of  Presi- 
dent Castro. 


By  thk  Powers  :  "  We  must  save  our  face." 
C.\S  1  RO  :  "What  for?    If  I  had  'em,  I'd  lose  "em." 

—  The  Minueiifolis  Times. 


The  Powers  :  "  Off  our  hands!" 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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for  having  acted  loyally  so  far.  Significant,  however,  of  existing 
relations  and  of  prevailing  sentiment  is  the  fact  that  in  Germany 
this  distrnst  is  growing." 

Tlie  dnty  of  the  German-American  as  between  the  fatherland 
and  the  country  of  his  adoption  is  made  the  subject  of  sarcastic 
remarks  by  the  Socialist  .\c-7i>- )'t>rl-er  Volks-Zeitting.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  according  to  this  paper,  is  merely  an  assertion 
of  the  purpo.se  of  the  United  States  to  exploit  South  America. 
Tlie  U'achicr  mid  Aiizcii^i-r  (Cleveland) 
thinks  a  dilemma  faces  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Venezuela. 
Europe  will  point  out  that  if  we  forbid  ter- 
ritorial acquisition  we  should,  to  be  logical, 
guarantee  creditors  from  losses.  Otherwise 
we  shall  be  accused  of  playing  the  part  of  the 
dog  in   the   manger.     The    Wcstliclie   Posf 

(St.  Louis) ,  however,  insists  that  the  United 
States  can  never  assume  any  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  South  America  if  it  proposes 
to  remain  solvent.  At  the  same  time  it  dep- 
recates any  questioning  of  Germany's  good 
faith.  The  Volksblatt  uiui  Freiheits 
Frcund  (Pittsburg)  says  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  have  at  last  accepted  arbitration 
in  principle  and  that  their  united  demon- 
stration made  Castro  "reasonable."  Hence 
some  good  has  resulted.  The  Tdgliches 
Cincinnaticr  Volksblatt  says  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  must  be  upheld  whatever  else 
happens.     It  takes   the  Louisville  Coiirui- 

/ournal  severely  to  task  for  suggesting  a 
reconsideration  of  the  Doctrine  : 

"This  far-sighted  declaration  of  policy  would  have  been  largely 
nullified  had  European  Powers,  after  being  driven  out  of  Soutli 
America,  been  left  free  to  return  there,  as  they  intended.  In 
this  effort  to  eliminate  aggressive  Powers  as  neighbors  we  have 
the  very  essence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Its  justification  is 
greater  to-day  than  ever  before. " — Iranslatiotis  made  for '}l\\v. 

LriKKAKV   DiCKST. 


I'kuK.    OKOKUE   UU.SrO.N, 

^Vho  draws  a  distinction  between  the  noti 
union  workingman  and  the  "scab." 


DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN   THE    NON-UNIONIST 
AND   THE   "SCAB." 

^  I  "  I  n>  first  writer  to  differentiate  the  non-union  workingman 
■'•  from  the  so-called  ".scab,"  .so  far  as  we  have  seen,  is  Prof. 
George  Gunton,  who  writes  on  this  topic  in  the  January  number 
of  Clinton's  JSlagazine  (New  York).  As  he  regards  them,  a 
non-unionist  is  any  workman  who  does  not  belong  to  a  union, 
tho  he  may  not  be  hostile  to  it,  while  the  "scab  "  is  a  non-union- 
ist who  takes  a  striker's  place,  plays  traitor  to  the  cau.seof  labor, 
and  virtually  stabs  his  fellow  workingman  in  the  back  in  the 
time  of  battle.     With  regard  to  the  non-unionist : 

"  lietween  those  who  think  him  a  martyr  and  tliose  wlio  tliink 
him  an  enemy  to  labor,  the  non-union  man  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  a'  .scab. '  This  is  a  great  mistake  ; 
they  are  not  necessarily  alike  ;  indeed,  they  fill  quite  different 
functions  in  the  economy  of  industrial  adjustment.  The  non- 
union man  js  one  who  simply  does  not  join  the  union.  This  is 
not  always,  nor  even  generally,  because  he  is  hostile  to  the 
union.  He  stands  aloof  for  a  multitude  t)f  reasons;  sometimes 
because  he  is  reluctant  to  pay  the  dues  and  assume  tiie  responsi- 
bilities of  membership;  sometimes  because  he  has  a  personal 
dislike  for  some  of  tlie  officers  ;  but  mucli  the  larger  number  slay 
outside  the  unions  from  a  general  indifference.  Theoretically, 
they  believe  in  the  unions  ;  they  arc  in  general  spirit  and  action 
in  accord  with  tliem.  but  lack  that  interest  which  materializes  in 
active  service.  .  .  .  .So,  when  a  strike  comes  on,  the  great  mass 
of  non-union  men  go  out  with  the  strikers  and  go  in  with  the 
strikers  ;  they  al)ide  by  the  decision  that  the  union  accepts,  and, 
moreover,    the    union    men    alw.ivs  share    with  them  tlie  strike 


funds.  In  the  recent  coal  strike,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
miners  were  members  of  the  union  until  the  strike  was  immi- 
nent ;  but  the  non-union  men  were  just  as  loyal  to  the  strike  as 
the  members  of  the  union,  and  the  union  was  just  as  loyal  to  the 
non-union  men  as  if  they  had  each  jiaid  their  dues." 

Now  for  the  other  fellow  : 

'•  Hut  the  'scab  '  is  altogether  a  different  man.  He  is  the  one 
who,  when  a  strike  is  on,  takes  the  place  of  the  striker.  If 
President  Eliot  and  those  like  him  really 
knew  more  of  the  character  of  the 'scab,' 
knew  more  about  the  actual  kind  of  laborers 
that  become  '  scabs, '  they  would  hesitate 
about  calling  the  modern  scab  *a  very  good 
type  of  a  hero. '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  prob- 
ably ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases  he  is  really 
a  loose,  irregular,  disreijutable,  ^?/«j/-tramp 
laborer.  He  is  the  kind  that  seldom  works 
regularly  and  is  almost  never  a  good  work- 
man. 'Scabs'  are  essentially  camp  fol- 
lowers of  labor  disturbances.  President 
Eliot  is  probably  not  aware  that  in  case  of 
strikes  the  chief  object  of  the  employer  is  to 
demonstrate  to  the  strikers  and  to  the  public 
that  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  are  willing 
to  work  on  the  terms  offered.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  this  they  send  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  offer  exceptional  in- 
ducements for  men  to  come  to  work,  simply 
to  make  a  showing.  The  writer  knows  of 
several  instances  of  the  kind,  where  the 
wages  offered  have  been  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  the  strikers  were  asking.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  often  furnish  board  and  lodging. 
They  seldom  expect  to  keep  these  working- 
men  permanently.  They  know  in  advance 
that  only  a  few  of  them  will  prove  competent 
workmen  ;  but  these  men  serve  the  purpose  for  the  time  being. 
as  instruments  to  break  the  strike. 

'■  Moreover,  in  most  industries  it  usually  happens  tliat  they 
spoil  as  much  as  they  accomplish.  The  writer  remembers  one 
instance  where  the  incompetency  of  the 'scab  '  laborers  was  such 
as  to  render  them  actually  worthless,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
showing  the  material  was  taken  out  of  the  machinery  whicli 
stood  round  the  outside  of  the  workroom,  nearest  the  windows, 
and  the  machinery  was  run  empty,  the  '  scabs  '  simply  moving 
the  machines  as  if  they  were  working,  .so  that  the  pas.sers-by, 
hearing  the  noise,  would  think  tiie  factories  were  running,  and 
the  newspapers  would  announce  with  fiaring  headlines  that  the 
mills  were  rapidly  filling  up  and  would  have  no  use  for  the 
strikers  if  they  remained  out  a  little  longer.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions  ;  but  in  the  main  there  is  really  no  heroism  in  the 
'scab.'  And  he  doesn't  come  as  a  hero.  He  seldom  comes  be- 
cause he  wants  to  work.  He  usually  conies  because  there  are 
exceptional  inducements  offered  and  because  he  is  made  an  ob- 
ject of  considerable  attention 

"He  not  only  docs  not  lessen  the  total  of  unemployed,  but  he 
defeats  tiie  effort  of  the  other  man  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  whole  class.  He  makes  the  job  worse  for  himself,  for  every- 
body else,  and  for  tiio.se  that  come  after  him.  Is  he  a  benefac- 
tor? To  the  extent  that  he  succeeds,  he  prevents  improvement. 
His  onlj*  contribution  is  to  the  forces  that  make  it  impossible  for 
the  lab(jrers  in  that  group  to  get  better  economic  or  social  condi- 
tions, and  he  is  used  specifically  for  that  purpose.  Under  no 
other  conditions  would  he  have  been  employed.     He  is  employed 

only  as  an  instrument  for  preventing  that  improvement 

"From  the  viewpoint  of  the  progress  of  society  the '.scab '  is 
an  injury.  He  lacks  every  element  that  goes  to  make  up  a  hero  ; 
his  whole  attitude  is  that  of  the  sneak  and  the  camp  follower ;  of 
the  man  who  robs  the  corpses  «>n  the  battle-field,  or  attends  a  fire 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  pickings.  He  contributes  no  clement,  cither 
of  jiersonal  honor,  public  si)irit,  or  good  workmanship,  and  adds 
nothing  to  the  forces  which  make  for  the  social  betterment 
of  anybody.  There  is  every  reason  why  honest,  industrious 
laborers,  whether  members  of  unions  or  not,  should  despise  the 
"scab  '  and  refuse  to  associate  with  him.  It  is  an  ethical  impulse 
to  ostracize  him." 
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SENATOR    HOAR'S   TRUST    BILL. 

PLAINLY  the  work  oi  :i  inaster  hand,"  is  the  verdict  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  upon  the  anti-trust  bill  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hoar,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
judiciary  committee.  "If  these  provisions,  powers,  and  penal- 
ties will  not  suppress 'trusts, '"  declares  T/if  Prt-ss,  "nothing 
will."  Other  papers  also  speak  in  similarly  warm  terms  of  the 
measure,  but  many  of  them  believe  that  Congress  will  not  pass 
this  or  any  other  anti-trust  measure  at  this 
session.  "  The  prospect  for  anti-trust  legis- 
lation, which  has  never  been  bright,"  ob- 
serves the  New  York  Comme  rcia  I A  d-^'cr  t  i scr 
(Rep.),  "is  poorer  now  than  it  was  when 
Congress  assembled." 

Senator  Hoar's  measure,  after  providing 
that  previous  laws  on  tiie  subject  "shall  con- 
tinue in  force,  and  shall  in  no  wise  be  held 
to  be  limited,  restrained,  or  repealed  by  this 
act,"  appropriates  $500,000  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  and  the  previous  laws  ;  and  pro- 
vides that  every  corporation  engaging  in 
foreign  or  interstate  trade  shall  tile  state- 
ments with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission yearly,  beginning  September  15, 
1904,  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
capital  .stock,  how  much  of  it  has  been  paid 
in  in  cash,  and  what  has  been  received  for  it 
otherwise,  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
agents,  the  facts  regarding  dividends,  a 
statementof  the  interest  held  in  othercorpor- 
ations,  and  an  agreement  signed  by  officers, 
managers,  and  directors  to  comply  with  this 
and  other  laws.  The  measure  authorizes  the 
Attorney-General  to  require  of  any  such  cor- 
poration "any  statement  he  may  think  fit  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  its  business  "  and 
"especially  ...  a  list  of  all  contracts  or  transactions  entered 
into  within  the  twelve  months  preceding  such  requisition,  in 
which  it  lias  sold  any  article  or  product,  or  carried  any  article 
or  product  at  a  rate  less  than  the  ordinary  market  i^rice,  if  such 
article  or  product  had  been  sold  or  carried  by  any  other  person 
than  the  party  to  such  transaction  ;  and  he  may  further  require 
the  reasons  for  such  distinction  and  the  circumstances  attending 
the  same." 

"A  tine  not  exceeding  $5,000"  or  "imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,"  or  both,  is  provided  for  every  person  or  cor- 
poration engaged  in. foreign  or  interstate  trade  "who  shall  enter 
into  any  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy,  or  who  shall 
give  any  direction  or  authority  to  do  any  act  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  of  business  any  other  person  engaged  therein,  or 
who  for  such  purpose  shall  in  the  course  of  such  commerce  sell 
any  article  or  product  at  less  than  its  fair  market  value,  or  at  a 
less  price  than  it  is  accustomed  to  demand  or  receive  therefor 
in  any  other  place  tinder  like  conditions  ;  or  who  shall  sell  any 
article  upon  a  condition,  contract,  or  undertaking  that  it  shall 
not  be  sold  again  by  the  purchaser,  or  restrain  such  sale  by  the 
purchaser."  Every  subsidiary  corporation  controlled  l:)y  another 
corporation  which  violates  this  law  is  barred  from  foreign  and 
interstate  trade,  and  must  submit  its  books  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Attorney-General.  Several  sections  follow  covering  attempts 
to  evade  the  act,  and  providing  for  modified  action  by  the  At- 
torney-General in  cases  where  tlie  interruption  of  a  business 
would  injure  the  public  ;  and  then  comes  the  concluding  section, 
in  which  the  Senator  is  said  to  take  considerable  pride,  providing 
"that  every  president,  treasurer,  general  manager,  agent,  or 
other  person  usually  exercising  the  powers  of  such  officers  of 
any  corporation,  joint  stock  comi^any,  or  other  association,  who 
has  himself  in  its  behalf  violated,  united  to  violate,  or  voted 
for  or  consented  to  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  thereafter  be  personally  liable  for  all  the  debts  and 
obligations  of  any  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company,  or 
other  association,  created  while  such  person  holds  such  office  or 
agency,  whether  under  the  same  or  subsequent  elections  or 
appointments," 
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SENATOR    HOAK, 

Wliose  anti-trust  bill  is  attractinj?  more 
attention  than  any  other  that  has  been  in- 
troduced at  this  session  of  Congress. 


This  measure  would  prohibit  the  bargain-counter,  objects  the 
New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  ix)iuting  to  the  clause  against  selling 
"any  article  or  product  at  less  than  its  fair  market  value,  or  at  a 
less  price  than  it  [the  corporation]  is  accustomed  to  demand  or 
receive  therefor  in  any  other  place  under  like  conditions."  The 
Sim  continues : 

"In  the  exciting  race  to  be  lirst  in  rft  the  death  of  monopoly  no 
incident  is  more  curious  than  the  inversion  or  perversion  of  ideas 
which  has  led  the  venerable  chairman  of  the 
Senate  judiciary  committee  to  propose  this 
legislation  directly  in  restraint  of  competition 
— to  make  it  a  misdemeanor,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  attempt  to  undersell  a  rival 
in  trade." 

The  tariff-revision  papers  reiterate,  in  their 
comments  on  this  bill,  their  assertion  that 
the  way  to  regulate  the  trusts  is  through  the 
tariff.  Some  other  objections  are  offered  by 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.)  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

"Senator  Hoar's  plan  for  driving  the  pub- 
lic heel  into  the  trust,  to  prod  and  goad  it  out 
of  existence,  is  chimerical,  as  it  is  very  likely 
intended  to  be.  There  is  no  mark  of  sincer- 
ity in  the  bill.  It  glows  with  impracticable 
provisions  and  futile  suggestions.  Its  main 
idea  is  the  filing  of  a  statement  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  attest. 

"The  proposition  is  ludicrous.  It  makes 
a  body  which  has  proven  itself  impotent  to 
an  unexpected  degree  in  performing  its  own 
duties  the  repository  of  facts  about  the  capi- 
talization and  organization  of  manufactur- 
ing companies,  where  they  will  be  as  safely 
preserved  as  archives  astho  they  were  sent  to  the  Congressional 
Library  or  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  no  right  to  nor  business  with  such  state- 
ments. By  this  bill  it  would  al.so  wholly  lack  legal  power  of 
compulsion.  The  law  would  be  laughed  at  after  it  was  pas.sed, 
and  to  save  it  from  that  disgrace  we  should  laugh  at  it  now. 
What  purpose  is  the  measure  designed  to  serve?  What  is  the 
object  of  attack?     The  wliole  f[uestioii  of  anti-trust  legislation 


AKKAIO  TO   I'USH,   LKSr 


11  IE    KDIEICK  FALL. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Record. 


presumes  an  evil  wiiicli  it  is  witliin  the  power  and  scope  of  the 
Government  to  control  and  suppress.  Is  the  trust  such  an  evil? 
"  While  we  are  no  friends  of  the  trust,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  industrial  combination  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  modern 
economic    conditions.     With  some   wrongs   have   come   unmis- 
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takable  blessings  and  benefits.  The  concentraiion  of  capital  has 
cheapened  productive  processes  and  advanced  civilization  by- 
bringing  necessities,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  men.  and  it  is  idle  for  us  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  society 
from  this  world-wide  movement.  It  goes  forward  in  spite  of  all 
we  may  do  to  resist  its  advance,  and  neither  this  generation  nor 
the  next,  neither  moralist  nor  politician  will  effectually  or  for 
long  check  a  development  which  is  the  most  characteristic 
economic  trait  to-day  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes  on  the 
civilized  earth.' 


LOOTING    THE   PUBLIC    DOMAIN. 

AN  "epidemic"  of  public  land  frauds  extending  from  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  has,  so  it 
is  charged,  afflicted  the  West ;  and  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is 
by  the  immediate  repeal  of  tbe  Desert  Land  act,  the  commuta- 
tion clause  of  the  Homeste;Ad  act  and  the  Timber  and  Stone  act, 
all  of  which  were  enacted  to  assist  the  poor  man  but  are  working 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  are  helping  the  rich  man  to  gain 
large  tracts  of  land.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  Maxwell' s  Talisman,  published  in 
Chicago  in  the  interest  of  irrigators  and  horaemakers.  He  gives 
as  a  basis  of  his  statement  the  reports  of  special  land  agents  and 
an  analysis  of  the  figures  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ofiice.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1902,  nearly  20,000,000  acres  of  land 
passed  from  the  Government  to  private  ownership,  which  is 
about  4,000,000  acres  more  than  in  1901,  when  the  "record"  for 
laud  disposals  was  supposed  to  have  been  made.  This  leads  the 
correspondent  to  believe  that  the  Government  is  parting  with  its 
land  more  rapidly  than  the  law  allows.     He  says  further : 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  official  reports  to  obtain  sen- 
sational statements  in  regard  to  these  homestead  filings  and  the 
coiTupt  use  to  which  this  once  beneficial  law  is  now  being  put. 
One  special  agent  of  the  General  Land  Office  who  has  been 
investigating  conditions  in  Nebraska,  where  in  igoi  there  were 
over  four  thousand  homestead  filings  and  in  1902  nearly  as  many, 
the  two  years  involving  an  area  of  over  one  million  acres  of  land, 
says:  'It  is  openly  boasted  that  a  genuine  legal  homestead  entry 
has  not  been  made  in  Nebraska  for  some  time.  Of  course  this 
is  not  so,  as  some  have  been  made  in  good  faith  and  the  law  is 
being  complied  with  ;  but  they  are  a  small  part  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  entries.' 

"This  same  agent,  in  referring  to  the  fraudulent  use  of  the 
homestead  law  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  color  of  title  to  the 
public  lands,  says:  'This  method  has  grown  alarmingly  in  this 
State  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  these  filings  being  made 
by  cattlemen  and  ranch  owners  with  a  view  to  protecting  their 
fence  lines.  They  allude  to  them  as  "our  filings  "  just  the  same 
as  so  many  cattle.  No  attempt  is  made  or  expected  to  be  made 
to  comply  with  the  law.  These  entries  are  made  by  anybody 
and  everybody  that  they  can  get  who  will  certify  to  the  oath.  If 
a  ranch  owner  wants  to  extend  a  certain  fence  line  or  take  uj)  a 
few  entries  in  his  pasture,  he  arranges  for  claimants  at  five  or 
ten  dollars  a  head,  taking  at  the  time  the  filing  is  made  a  relin- 
quishment and  a  lease  for  the  tract.  Of  cotirse  they  file  in  all 
kinds  of  names  and  possibly  two  or  three  times  nnder  disguise. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  such  entries  have  been  made  in 
this  State  within  the  past  two  or  three  yeans.  The  homestead 
law  is  a  dead  letter — absolutely  no  attention  is  paid  to  it.  I 
understand  that  the  same  cf)nditions  jirevail  in  other  States.' 

"If  any  one  outside  of  an  oflicial  of  the  Government  were  to 
make  the  above  statement  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  sensa- 
tional alarmist,  but  these  words  are  taken  from  the  published 
preliminary  report  of  the  land  commissioner,  and  the  detailed 
report  which  will  follow  tells  the  same  story  of  other  .States  in 
the  remarkable  number  and  location  of  filings  under  a  law  which 
was  intended  for  the  use  of  homehuilders  and  not  for  those 
whose  sole  purpose  was  to  keep  homebuilders  out." 

During  the  past  year,  we  are  further  told,  soo.ofjij  acres  of 
valuable  timber  land  were  disposed  of  under  the  Timber  and 
ijtone  act  at  $2.50  per  acre,  one  tree  on  each  acre  often  yielding 


lumber  enough  to  pay  for  the  acre.  In  these  cases  some  enter- 
prising firm  or  individual  hired  others  to  take  out  a  timber  claim 
of  160  acres,  and  soon  after  to  transfer  it.  on  the  payment  of  a 
small  sum.  a  procedure  strictly  prohibited  by  the  law.  In  many 
States  and  Territories,  where  most  of  the  land  has  been  disposed 
of,  the  commissioner's  figures  show  that  the  population  has  not 
increased  by  a  family,  showing  "that  the  land  is  not  being 
absorbed  by  settlers;  but  by  those  who  already  control  large 
areas  and  are  extending  their  holdings." 

The  attention  of  Congress  will  be  called  to  this  matter  this 
winter,  but  twenty-five  years  ago  Senator  Teller,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  recommended  the  repeal  of  all  the  land  laws 
allowing  the  Government  to  dispose  of  its  land,  excepting  the 
one  under  wdiich  a  man  could  secure  160  acres  of  land  by  living 
upon  it  and  improving  it.  Every  succeeding  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  practically  followed  Senator  Teller's  recommenda- 
tions, and  j'et  Congress  has  not  paid  any  attention  to  these. 
The  law  now  existing  in  Oklahoma  embodies  some  of  the  re- 
forms which  have  been  demanded  in  the  general  land  laws,  but 
still  there  is  a  chance  for  fraudulent  acquisition.  William  E. 
Smythe  dwells  at  length  on  the  same  subject  in  the  same  issue 
of  Maxwell' s  Talisman.  He  describes  how  the  frauds  are  per- 
petrated under  the  Desert  Land  act,  which  he  refers  to  as  "  a 
fraud  ujjou  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  and  "a  disgrace  to 
the  American  name."  This  act  gives  any  man  or  woman  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  640  acres  of  desert  land  for  $1.25  an  acre. 
The  applicants  must  swear  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
to  obtain  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  soil,  and  that  they  have 
actually  seen  the  land.  The  men  are  not  compelled  to  live  on  the 
land  at  all.  This  provision  gives  the  e>tploiter  his  opportunity 
to  get  possession  of  the  land,  so  that  he  may  "be  enriched  by 
some  other  man's  labors,  or  sell  out  at  a  large  profit  to  some  one 
who  would  need  the  land  for  a  real  home." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF. 

Vf.nezl'EI..'^  is  coming  to  rank  as  the  Mascagni  of  nations.— 77/1?  Xirw 
York  Mail  and  Express. 

The  Hague  Iribiuial  may  as  well  prepare  to  be  roasted  by  Kipling.— TA* 
Chicaso  Record-IJerald. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Cl.\kkson,  collector  of  the  port  of  Xew  York,  is  down  South 
earning  his  salary.— 77/c  Cominoner. 

If  the  price  of  that  metal  falls  much  farther  this  country  may  have  free 
silver  after  all.— 7'//^  Chic  a  so  Ncivs. 

These  are  the  .shortest  days  of  the  winter  ;  you  notice  it  when  you  put 
your  hand  in  your  pocket. —  The  St,  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

SeSor  Castro  might  supplement  Kipling's  poem  on  "The  Rowers" 
with  a  few  stanzas  on  "The  Owers."— 77/s  JIartJord  Post. 

Mr.  Masc.\gni  is  probably  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  protection  argu- 
ment that  the  foreigner  pays  the  \.&-si..—  Thc  Hartford  Post. 

Sen.xtor  Depevv's  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  an  "  emergency  "  cur- 
rency shows  what  happens  to  a  man  when  he  is  wed.— 77/f  Houston  Post. 

Ik  Editor  Bryan  is  going  to  Mexico  to  study  the  silver  problem,  he  had 
belter  hurry  up,  or  there  won't  be  any  of  it  left.— 77/f  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal. 

pRESinENT  NoRi>  liiis  taken  posscssion  of  the  Haitian  palace  and  moved 
his  belongings.  They  arc  now  ready  for  the  next  revolution.- T'//*-  li'.ish- 
iiisloit  J'cst. 

lE  Venezuela  would  put  a  tax  on  the  title  of  general,  some  headway 
iiiight  be  made  in  the  revenue  problem  confronting  that  country.— r*^ 
Jiattiinore  Herald. 

IE  the  Standard  Oil  Company  permits  the  price  of  oil  to  go  much  higher, 
it  will  be  in  danger  of  being  classified  as  one  of  the  wicked  trusts.— 77/* 
//  'ashiiix'toti  Star, 

PROD.Mil.V  Mascagni  thinks  his  illustrious  countryman,  Christopher 
Ciilumbus.  was  in  mighty  small  business  whcu  he  discovered  America.- 
J 'he  Chicago  Trit'uiie. 

There  was  a  time  when  European  nations  didn't  consider  it  necessary 
to  come  in  bunches  when  they  had  a  crow  to  pick  with  an  American  coun- 
try.—77/c  Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Government  at  Washington  is  taking  a  very  calm  view  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan situation,  considering  the  fact  that  the  magazine  editors  are  hkely 
to  turn  themselves  loose  on  it  almost  any  time.— 77/f  Denver  Republican. 

\\  is  claimed  that  the  bill  jiroviding  for  a  department  of  commerce  will 
save  the  Government  some  money  by  combining  the  statistical  work.  The 
Senate  probably  didn't  know  this,  or  it  wouldn't  have  got  through  so 
easily.— 7//f  Atlanta  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND     ART. 


A   SYMBOLIST   IN   STONE. 

AT  i\  national  exhibiiioii  of  sculpture  held  in  Xcw  York  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  most  prominent  place  was  given  to  the  work 
of  George  Grey  Barnard.  Mr.  Barnard  has  been  winning  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  public  attention  for  several  years  past. 
His  great  bronze  "Pan,"  which  is  at  present  hou.sed  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  New  York,  won  him  distinction  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  largest  single  piece  of  bronze  ever 
cast  in  this  country.  Quite  recently,  he  has  been  signally 
honored  by  being  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  entire  sculpture 
scheme  of  the  new  capitol  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  work  which  he 
will  perform  in  collaboration 
with  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  who 
has  been  chosen  to  do  the  mural 
painting  on  the  same  building. 
"It  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful 
for."  declares  Mr.  Alexander 
Blair  Thaw  (in  T/ie  IVor/d's 
IVork,  December) ,  "that 
America  has  learned  to  appre- 
ciate his  work  and  to  realize 
that  in  George  Grey  Barnard 
she  has  produced  that  man  of 
the  ages,  a  really  great  sculp- 
tor." The  same  writer  gives 
an  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
life,  which  we  summarize  as 
follows : 

The  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
broad  sympathies  and  of  a 
mother  through  whom  his  ar- 
tistic temperament  was  chiefly 
derived,  he  was  born  at  Belle- 
fonte.  Pa.,  in  1863.  He  went 
out  West  early  in  his  boyhood, 
living  a  free,  untrammeled 
life  in  Illinois,  in  Iowa,  and 
on  the  Mississippi,  wandering 
through  woods  and  swamps 
and  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  phases  of 
geology  and  of  animal  life.  By 
fifteen  he  was  an  expert  taxi- 
dermist and  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  each  creature  from  the 
life  and  so  mounting  them.  He  had  as  many  as  1,200  specimens 
in  his  collection  at  this  time.  Then  for  about  three  years  he  earned 
his  living  as  an  engraver  and  worker  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 
But  at  the  same  period  he  had  already  found  his  vocation  and  be- 
gun to  model  in  clay.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Chicago, 
and  for  a  year  studied  the  technifjue  of  drawing  and  modeling 
at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  There  was  a  closed  room  in  the 
Institute  building,  closed  and  locked  because  the  students  of  the 
previous  year  had  mutilated  the  treasures  concealed  behind  that 
locked  door.  This  treasure  was  a  complete  collection  of  casts 
of  the  works  of  Michelangelo.  One  day  the  president  of  the 
Art  Institute  gave  the  key  of  that  door  to  the  boy  Barnard,  and 
there,  for  the  first  time,  the  man  Barnard  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  great  drama  of  humanity  as  expressed  througli  the 
human  form.  From  that  day  he  has  known  his  own  powers 
clearly,  and  has  gone  on  over  obstacles  and  through  privations, 
temptations,  and  sacrifices  straight  toward  his  goal. 

Later  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  for  twelve  long  years,  he 
struggled  against  difficulties  of  every  kind.  It  is  a  thing  of 
happy  omen  that  his  first  work,  made  in  Paris  fifteen  years 
ago,  was  seen  and  appreciated  by  a  fellow  countryman,  the  late 
Mr.   Alfred  Corning  Clark,    and  by  him   brought,    at  a  critical 


Copyri^i. 
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MR.    HARNARD   AT  WORK   ON   "THE   HEWER 
Courtesy  of  The  IVorlcfs  Work. 


timo,  when  Barnard  could  not  have  borne  much  longer  the 
extreme  privations  of  his  condition  of  life.  This, work,  "The 
Boy,"  made  when  Barnard  was  little  more  than  a  boy  himself, 
was  modeled  in  his  little  bedroom  under  a  roof  through  whicli 
the  rain  and  snow  poured  in,  so  that  the  sculptor  was  obliged  to 
liang  canvas  over  his  iron  bed  ;  and  the  clay  in  its  wet  wrappings 
had  to  he  covered  with  part  of  his  bedclothes.  But  for  a  rare 
perfection  of  physical  health  and  strength  he  could  not  have  en- 
dured such  extreme  hardships.  For  instance,  there  was  a,  time 
when,  for  many  montlis,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  rice  and 
milk,  he  kept  on  constantly  with  his  work,  drawing  or  modeling 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  And  so  dufing  these  twelve  years,  in  the 
midst  of  that  gay  Paris,  he  had  to  struggle  for  his  very  life. 
In  the  schools,  and  later,   for  many  years,  alone,   Barnard's 

skill  in  handling  clay  and  char- 
coal and  the  development  of 
his  powers  of  visualization 
brought  him  many  honors,  all 
culminating  in  the  year  "'94," 
when,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  he  won  his  greatest  suc- 
cess up  to  that  time  upon  the 
exhibition  of  his  work  at  the 
Salon,  a  triumph  accorded  him 
by  a  jury  of  the  greatest  art- 
ists, by  the  foremost  critics, 
and  by  the  people  of  Pari.s. 

Mr.  Barnard's  first  v.-ork  of 
importance  was  a  design  for 
the  tomb  of  a  Norwegian 
philanthropist.  It  represents 
"Brotherly  Love,"  and  shows 
the  nude  figures  of  two  young 
men  with  their  heads  partly 
buried  in  the  rough  marble, 
through  which  they  seem  to 
be  groping  for  each  other.  Mr. 
Thaw  writes  of  this  piece  : 

"  It  is  thus  that  Barnard 
seeks  to  make  his  appeal, 
through  the  simple  symbolism 
of  humanity  itself,  with  none 
of  the  adventitious  aids  of 
convention  or  traditional  al- 
legory, and  free  also  from  their 
limitations,  which  held  back 
even  the  .  strong  hand  of  a 
Michelangelo.  Therefore,  we 
are  not  altogether  surprised, 
when  we  turn  to  look  at  the 
great  group  called  '  I  Feel  Two 
Natures  Struggling  Within 
Me, '  to  feel  a  sense  of  doubt, 
or  at  least  of  wonder  ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  sculp- 
tor, in  this  group,  taken  by  itself,  has  not  ventured  too  near 
the  confines  of  his  art. 

"A  study  of  the  group,  however,  convinces  one  that  it  is 
important  in  itself  ;  by  its  wonderful  technical  treatment ;  by 
the  great  and  immediate  impression  of  struggle  which  is  con- 
veyed in  its  unique  ensemble  as  well  as  in  the  characterization 
and  details  of  the  group  ;  and  more  especially  by  its  expression 
of  pure  vital  force.  More  important  still  was  the  indirect  value 
of  the  *Two  Natures  '  to  the  artist  himself — psychologically  as  a 
step  in  his  development  as  man  and  artist,  and  practically  as  a 
means  of  development  of  his  rare  powers  of  visi:alization  and 
technique." 

"Man's  Struggle  with  Nature  "  is  the  title  of  another  of  Mr. 
Barnard's  groups;  and  he  has  achieved  remarkable  originality 
of  design  in  a  cinerary  urn  in  memory  of  the  late  Anton  Seidl, 
encircled  by  twenty-seven  figures.  His  last  two  works,  "  The 
Hewer"  and  "Maidenhood,"  are  thus  contrasted  by  Mr.  Thaw  : 

"Of  these  two  works,  '  The  Hewer, '  a  colossal  figure  in  a  gray 
toned  marble  from  the  same  quarry  as  Michelangelo's  '  David,' 
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and  the  infinitely  and 
tenderly  beautiful 
■  Maidenhood, '  it  may 
be  said  that,  with  all 
the  tremendous  dif- 
ference between 
them,  each  is,  as  it 
were,  a  complement 
to  tiie  other;  and  to- 
gether they  splendid- 
ly com p le te  Bar- 
nard's present 
achievement,  and 
serve  as  sure  omens 
of  his  success  in  fu- 
ture creations.  In 
'  The  Hewer, '  by  the 
simplest  synthesis, 
he  has  brought  to- 
gether and  concentra- 
ted in  a  single  figure 
of  primitive  man  the 
whole  gospel  of  labor, 
in  its  birth  and  begin- 
ning, jn  its  discipline 
and  in  its  dignity. 

"In  the  harmoni- 
ously forceful  move- 
ment of  'The  Hew- 
ei, '  as  in  the  very 
central  meaning  of 
'Maidenhood,'  there 
is  some  suggestion  of 
the  unusual  fertility 
of  conception  and  in- 
vention of  the  artist, 
the  *  Hewer '  being 
but  a  single  figure  of 
a  proposed  colossal 
grouj)    of    'Primitive 

Man.'  For  Barnard's  future  jjromisu  consists  not  only  in  these 
wcjrks  all  eady  done,  but  in  that  exul)erance  of  imagination,  not 
too  often  seen  in  modern  art,  which,  given  power  of  execution, 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  genius." 


"  I   FKEL  TWO   NATURES  STRLGGLING  WITHIN    ME." 

"  This  gioup  is  intended  to  express  the  battle  we  all  wage  who  open  our  hearl  and  mind 
to  the  \ighi."—Gi'ori>-e  Grey  Barnard. 

Coiirtesv  of  The  Wpriri's  Work. 


SOME   ASPECTS   OF   JEWISH    FICTION. 

IN  a  recent  article  on  "The  Altitude  of  the  Jews  toward  Jewish 
Fiction, "Mr.  Bernard  G.  Richards,  a  young  Jewish  journal- 
ist, of  New  York,  points  out  tiiat  the  Jewish  people  are,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  indifferent,  if  not  actually  hostile,  to  the  liter- 
ary efforts  of  even  their  greatest  novelists.  This  attitude  he 
ascribes  to  the  fact  that  "the  marked  sensitiveness  of  the  Jew 
makes  him  shrink  from  exposure  of  his  exclusive,  isolated,  and 
sell-centered  life."     He  continues  (in  I'lie  Reader,  New  York)  : 

"The  distinct  i)coi)le  desires  to  remain  distinct,  and,  above  all, 
in  its  spiritual  pursuits  it  wishes  to  bo  left  alone.  The  same 
aloofness  has  for  centuries  kept  it  from  fusing  with  other  peoples, 
when  fusion  would  have  meant  exemption  from  the  direst  persecu- 
tions. Into  the  holy  of  holies  of  his  private  and  religious  life,  the 
eye  of  the  stranger  is  not  welcome.  Judaism  was  ever  suthcient 
unto  itself,  and  never  sougiit  any  converts  or  concpiests.  It  has 
never  wished  to  go  on  parade.  In  ail  his  secular  interests  and 
mundane  activities,  in  all  api)ertaining  to  his  contributions  to 
tiie  w(jrld's  work  and  jjrogress,  the  Jew  was  ready  and  willing 
to  have  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  but  in  his  synagog 
and  his  home  he  wished  to  be  left  alone.  And  now  when  the 
novelist  follows  him  to  these  holy  places  he  turns  around  facing 
him  sternly  and  asks:  'Whither,  sir?'  Tiie  cosmopolitanism  of 
the  Jew  has  been  much  commented  upon,  but  his  otiier  and 
earlier  extreme  is  his  clannislincss,  or,  to  call  it  by  a  more  pleas- 
ing name,  cxclusivencss.  Whatever  the  Jew  was  subjected  to 
outwardly,  he  was  perfectly  safe  when  he  retired  i:it<j  his  inner 
self,  a  world  of  dreams  and  ideals  of  his  own,  wherein  no  one 
ever    molested    him.     The    modern,    lealislic,    critical    novelist 


comes  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  a  dis- 
turbing agitator,  and 
It  can  not  be  said  that 
he  is  very  welcome." 

Among  the  younger 
generation  of  Jews, 
ho  w  e  ver  ,  as  M  r. 
Richards  goes  on  to 
say,  are  to  be  found 
an  increasing  number 
of  liberals  and  radi- 
cals who  have  out- 
grown the  "exclu- 
sive" attitude  and 
who  read  and  appreci- 
ate the  stories  of  Zang- 
will,  Cahan,  Gordon, 
Herman  Bernstein. 
and  others.  Zangwill 
Mr.  Richards  regards 
as  by  far  the  great- 
est of  modern  Jewish 
novelists — "a  con- 
summate artist,"  who 
"has  penetrated  the 
very  depth  of  Israel's 
soul  and  with  all  the 
faith  and  fervor  of  an 
inspired  poet  has  pic- 
tured its  inner  dreams 
and  outward  reali- 
ties." We  quote  fur- 
ther : 

"The  publication  of  tlie  'Children  of  the  Ghetto  '  evoked  much 
opposition,  and  most  of  it  came  from  the  German,  or  reformed, 
or  rich  Jews — for  there  is  usually  a  marriage  between  these  three 
conditions.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  other  productions  of  a  like 
nature.  Pictures  of  the  poverty  and  misery,  the  squalor  and  the 
sordidness  of  the  Ghetto,  and  such  graphic  and  glowing  pictures 
as  Zangwill  has  i)ainted,  are  very  offensive  to  the  aristocratic, 
the  fashionable,  and  wealthy  members  of  the  tribes  that  have 
not  been  lost.  They  do  not  want  the  world  to  know  of  these 
circumstances,  and  they  fear  that  they  may  be  confounded  with 
and  likened  to  these  lowly  Jews.  It  is  like  an  effort  to  conceal 
the  black  sheep  of  the  family.  They  are  ashamed  of  their  poor 
relations.  And  for  tho.se  crawling  creatures,  anxious  and  ambi- 
tious to  shine  in  unfriendly  Christian  society,  exhibitions  of 
Whitechapel  or  East-Side  life  are  a  distinct  advantage.  In 
their  anger  they  forget,  or  ignore  that  the  Ghetto  is  a  '  world 
wliich  hides  beneath  its  stony  and  unlovely  surface  an  inner 
world  of  dreams,  fantastic  and  i)oclicas  the  mirage  of  the  Orient 
where  they  were  woven,  of  superstitions  grotesque  as  the  cathe- 
dral gargoyles  of  the  Dark  Ages  in  which  they  had  birth,'  and 
that  'over  all  lie  tenderly  some  streaks  of  celestial  light  shining 
from  the  face  of  the  great  Lawgiver.'  " 

The  views  set  forth  by  Mr.  Richards  are  evidently  of  special 
interest  to  the  Jewish  mind,  for  they  elicit  extended  comment  in 
the  Jewish  journals  both  of  this  ctmntry  and 'of  England.  T/ie 
ffivish  American  (Detroit)  linds  his  article  unsatisfactory  both 
in  its  delineation  of  what  constitutes  Jewish  fiction  and  in  its 
diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  tlie  Jew's  dislike  to  that  literature.  It 
declares  : 

"Mr.  Zanwgill  has  portrayed  the  grotesque,  the  ugly,  the 
repulsive  in  ghetto  life  and  thoiigiit,  but  what  is  sweet  and 
sacred  and  soulful  in  it  he  has  failed  to  bring  into  prominence. 
I  lis  realism  is  one-sided,  and  in  so  far  is  not  true.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  real  cause  of  tin)  Jew's  dislike  of  the  so-called  Jewish  fiction, 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Ricliards  and  many  another  who  like  him  speak 
of  the  Jew  as  '  a  race. '  will  do  well  to  learn.      Paint   tis  the  Jew 
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as  he  is — a  man  among  men  wiih  human  virlues  and  human 
weaknesses,  but  neither  devil  nor  saint,  and  the  portrayal  will 
not  fail  of  appreciation,  even  at  the  hands  of  our  hypersensitive 
coreligionists." 

The  Jewish  E.xpoPient  (Philadelphia)  says: 

"Considering  tlwt  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Jewish  people  are 
still  living  in  the  shadow  of  the  Ghetto,  it  must  be  likewise  con- 
ceded that  the  remaining  third  have  a  higher  claim  on  the  novel- 
ist's attention  than  has  hitherto  been  acknowledged.  Their 
lives  are  not  so  barren  and  prosaic  as  to  be  unworfhy  of  descrip- 
tion ;  their  actions  are  replete  with  material  for  dramatic  and 
even  romantic  treatment,  and  even  their  failings  can  be  used  to 
'point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.'  The  older  Jewish  communi- 
ties in  America  provide  numerous  themes,  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
a  Cable,  a  Howells,  or  even  a  Hawthorne.  There  is  material  for 
many  a  romance,  many  a  comedy,  and  many  a  tragedy  con- 
tained in  the  lives  of  the  members  of  these  communities.  And 
if  this  is  true  of  the  New  World,  it  is  true  in  even  greater  degree 
of  the  Old.  The  material  is  at  hand.  It  only  requires  the  pen 
of  a  genius  to  give  e.xpression  to  the  life  of  the  Jews  who  never 
lived  in  the  Ghetto,  and  were  never  really  brought  within  its 
direct  influence.  The  pen  of  this  genius  has  another  fruitful 
field  for  Jewish  romance — the  historical  field,  which  Jewisli 
novelists  have  done  so  littl:  to  cultivate.  The  Jewish  historical 
novel  would  not  attract  the  writer  who  delights  in 'Sword  and 
Cloak  '  romance.  But  its  possibilities  are  none  the  less  strong, 
and  its  interest  might  be  made  even  more  absorbing  than  the 
works  of  the  modern  romantic  s .hool.  The  material  is  at  hand. 
The  real  difficulty  is  to  find  the  genius  who  knows  how  to  use  it." 


of  their  strong  resistance,  while  the  British  public  is  in  a  gener- 
ous mood,  which  gives  the  burghers  a  large  audience  in  that 
country  as  well  as  in  America  and  Europe. 

"The  (lualily  of  these  books  is  almost  as  noteworthy  as  their 
quantity.  The  Dutch  Afrikanders  write  as  vigorously  and 
intelligently  as  they  fought.  They  show  less  bitterness  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  the  British  press  treats  them 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  respect.  All  this  is  fortunate  politi- 
cally. It  is  likely  to  do  a  good  deal  toward  reconciling  van- 
quished and  victor,  thus  simplifying  the  diHicult  task  of  recon- 
struction. 

"The  only  disquieting  thought  is  that  these  literary  soldiers, 
having  had  a  taste  of  the  Pierian  spring,  may  lose  their  presence 
of  mind  and  join  the  innumerable  army  of  novelists.  In  that 
case  Tolstoy's  theory  of  the  evil  effects  of  all  wars  would  be 
established." 


RISE   OF   A    BOER    LITERATURE. 

THE  London  Academy  and  LUeraiure  has  recently  taken 
occasion  to  note  the  absence  of  any  artistic  work  of  dis- 
tinction dealing  with  the  South  African  war.  "Of  the  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  men  that  have  been  sent  over-seas  to  a 
strange  continent,"  it  says,  "not  a  single  artist  of  significance 
has  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  fighters  to  create  a  cunning 
living  image  in  literature  of  the  strange  life  of  the  camp  and 
battle-field."  And  yet,  on  the  Boer  side  at  least,  the  literature 
growing  out  of  the  war  has  been  sufficiently  remarkable  Says 
the  Chicago  Kecord-Heraid : 

"  Before  the  war  the  world  had  scarcely  heard  of  a  Boer  book, 
and  the  silence  on  that  side  during  the  hostilities  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  impression  that  the  Afrikander  farmers  were  an  inar- 
ticulate   race.       Now   every 
burgher  seems  to  have  thrown 
down  the  rifle  only  to  take  up 
the    pen,     and    we    have    the 
phenomenon  of   a  Boer  litera- 
ture created  out  of  hand. 

"Ex-President  Kruger  has 
written  his  reminiscences,  and 
General  De  Wet  has  told  the 
story  of  his  three-year  cam- 
paign. General  Botha  has 
given  his  version  of  the  fight, 
and  the  wife  of  General  De  la 
Rey  is  about  to  record  her 
sufferings  and  experiences  in  a 
book.  The  English  papers 
have  just  finished  reviewing 
extensive  volumes  written  by 
General  Ben  Viljoen  and  the 
chaplain  of  President  Steyn. 
The  Free  State  President  him- 
self is  still  to  be  heard  from, 
and  so  is  General  Cronje,  but 
these  and  half  a  score  besides 
are  not  likely  to  remain  silent. 
The  conditions  are  peculiarly 
favorable  for  this  literary  out- 
pouring from  the  defeated  side  ; 
the  Boers  are  naturally  proud 


BURNS  AS  AN  ENGLISH  POET. 

ROBERT  BURNS  has  for  so  long  been  accepted  as  the  typi- 
cal and  distinctively  national  representative  of  Scottish 
literature  that  it  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  find  him 
championed  as  an  English  poet.  Mr.  David  Christie  Murray, 
the  novelist  and  playwright,  not  only  maintains  that  Burns  was 
as  indisputably  a  poet  in  the  English,  as  in  the  Scotch,  tongue, 
but  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  "he  is  at  his  best  and  highest 
in  those  frequent  passages  in  which  he  diverges  from  that 
Ayrshire  Scottish,  which  was  his  birthright,  to  the  English 
tongue."  Mr.  Murray  writes  (in  T/ie  Conteviporary  Review, 
November)  : 

"It  is  not  commonly  recognized  that  (apart  from  his  humorous 
and  satirical  poems)  something  like  half  of  Burns' s  work  is  done 
in  English  pure  and  simple,  nor  is  it  apparently  observed  that 
even  in  some  of  those  poems  which  are  cited  as  being  in  the 
vernacular,  the  greater  bulk  of  the  verse  is  not  even  salted  with 
a  hint  of  dialect.  One  could  readily  imagine  the  laughter  which 
might  greet  the  statement  that  'Scots  Wha  Hae '  is  an  English 
poem.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  only  five  words  in  a 
work  of  twenty-four  lines  which  are  not  indisputably  English. 
They  are  '  wha, '  '  hae, '  '  wham, '  '  aften, '  and  '  fa', '  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  that  these  also  are  English  with  a  local- 
ized spelling.  In  the  'Lines  to  a  Mountain  Daisy'  there  are 
eight  Ayrshire  words,  and  the  poem  contains  nine  verses  of  six 
lines  each.  In  the  'Vision'  t'here  are  thirty-five  consecutive 
verses  of  six  lines  each  in  which  there  is  not  a  solitary  word  of 
dialect  or  even  of  localized  spelling.     In 'Mary  in  Heaven'  we 
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have  four  eight-line  verses  of  pure  English  ;  and  no  intrusion  of 
a  hint  of  Scots.  In  '  Man  Was  Made  to  Mourn  '  there  is  no  dia- 
lect. It  contains  eighty-eight  lines.  In  tLa  '  Cottf  .'s  Saturday 
Night'  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  lines,  of  whicli  one 
hundred  and  thirty  contain  uo  Scottish  word.  .  .  .  By  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  critical  mankind  'Scots  Wha  Hae  '  is  the  fieriest 
and  intensest  call  to  freedom  to  which  the  world  has  listened. 
You  have  but  to  write  'o  '  for  '  a, '  to  insert  a '  v  '  and  a  double  '  1,  * 
and,  behold  !  a  poem  without  a  trace  of  local  color.  And  it 
would  appear  to  be  pretended  tliat  this  volcanic  splendor  of  pa- 
triotic rage  owes  its  virtue  to  a  few  odd  forms  of  spelling.  It 
is  fairh'  clear  that  it  owes  its  qualities  to  the  fact  that  its  author 
was  a  j)oet  of  very  unusual  faculty,  and  was,  when  he  chose  to 
be  so,  a  poet  in  the  English  tongue." 

If  Burns  had  rigorously  confined  himself  to  Scotch  dialect,  his 
audience  must  necessarily  have  been  very  limited.  Further- 
more, "a  little  language  such  as  the  Ayrshire  Scotch  was  at  the 
time  when  Burns  was  born  to  make  it  glorious,  is  excellent  for 
humor,  and  super-excellent  for  the  tenderer  intimacies  of  the 
heart ;  but  it  is  naturally  without  terms  in  which  to  express  cer- 
tain lofty  and  subtle  forms  of  thought."  Mr.  Murray  contends 
that  Burns  realized  tliis  keenly,  and  tliat  it  was  this  realization 
which  enabled  him  to  lay  soundly  the  foundations  of  a  world- 
wide fame,  instead  of  building  a  merely  local  reputation  : 

"Let  us  notice  the  overwhelming  advantage  which   Burns  en- 
joys over  other  great  British  jxiets.     He  is  the  owner  of  an  addi- 
tional   language,    which 


he  can  use  in  its  purity 
if  he  so  pleases,  and 
which  he  alone  amongst 
other  waiters  of  ac- 
knowledged greatness  is 
permitted  to  intermix  in 
any  degree  which  may 
seem  befitting  to  him 
with  a  more  digniiied 
and  copious  vocabulary. 
To  illustrate  the  aston- 
ishing and  perfect  art 
with  which  he  does  this 
I  must  needs  have  re- 
course to  quotation. 
But  before  I  proceed  to 
the  actual  citation  of 
words,  I  will  offer  a 
broad  illustration  of  the 
])rinciple  of  the  criticism 
1  apply  to  Burns.  Often 
as  he  has  proved  his 
mastery  of  pathos,  his 
t  w  o  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  that  way  are — 
I  presume  I  may  say  by 
common  consent— the 
lines  to  Mary  and  'Ye  Banks  and  Braes.'  Each  lays  before 
us  the  .sorrow  of  departed  joys,  and  the  emotions  produced 
by  the  reading  of  the  one  are  very  closely  akin  to  the  emotions 
produced  by  the  reading  of  the  otlier.  What  instinct  led  the 
poet  to  write  the  one  wholly  in  English  and  the  other  in  a 
delicately  blended  form  of  the  English  and  Ayrshire  tongues? 
The  answer  appears  to  b3  simple.  In  the  lines  to  Mary  no  touch 
of  local  color  is  needed  to  add  to  the  poignant  effect  jjroduced. 
We  are  here  in  the  presence  of  a  bereaved  human  creature 
whose  soul  is  one  anguish  cry  after  the  departed.  It  does  not 
matter  in  the  least  whether  the  heart  be  that  of  a  Scot  or  a  Bre- 
ton or  a  Mongol.  Humanity  is  greater  than  nationality.  Man- 
hood—simple manhood — writhing  in  that  agony  we  have  all 
known  or  are  doomed  to  know,  .sends  fortii  this  lamentable  and 
exceeding  bitter  cry.  That  it  is  an  Ayrshire  peasant  who  thus 
suffers  makes  no  difference  in  the  world.  But  in  '  Bonnie  Doon  ' 
rusticity  is  an  essential  of  the  whole  matter.  A  country  girl  is 
lamenting  the  jicrfidy  of  her  lover,  and  if  we  had  not  the  touch- 
ing dialect  in  which  she  pours  forth  her  grief  we  should  not  liave 
present  to  our  minds  the  simplicity  which  contributed   to  her 
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He  thinks  that  Hums  was  at  his  highest  as  ati 
English  rather  than  as  a  Scottish  poet. 


downtall,  and  winch  at  once  elicits  our  pitying  jjardon.  Let  us 
try  the  last  four  lines  in  English  : 

With  lightsome  heart  I  pulled  a  rose 

Full  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree, 
And  my  false  lover  stole  my  rose, 

Hut  ah  !  he  left  the  thorn  to  me. 

Nothing  can  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  conceit,  and  yet  a  something 
has  evaporated — a  suggestion  of  artlessness  and  innocence. 
Beautiful  it  is  and  beautiful  it  remains,  and  if  Burns  had  chosen 
so  to  write  it,  it  would  have  gone  home :  but  he  did  better  with 
it.  It  is  pure  English  with  an  Ayrshire  accent — nothing  more. 
But  the  accent  is  an  essential  iiere.  And  so  we  get  it.  For 
Burns  never  writes  English  where  Scotch  will  serve  his  turn  bet- 
ter, and  never  writes  a  word  of  Scotch  where  English  is  needed 
for  his  purpose." 

Mr.  Murray  presents  this  further  illustration  of  his  theory 
from  "Tam  o'  Shanter"  : 

"  In  a  wholly  humorous  consideration  of 

The  mony  serious  sage  advises 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises, 

the  poet  permits  himself  the  broadest  employment  of  dialect :  as 
for  example  : 

She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum. 

A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum 

That  frae  November  till  October 

Ae  market  day  thou  wasna  sober  ; 

That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller,  •« 

Thou  sat  as  long  as  thou  had  siller  ; 

That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on 

The  smith  an'  thee  got  roaring  fou  on  : 

"And  so  on,  in  almost  but  not  quite  the  broadest  of  dialect, 
until  the  poet's  thought  rises  beyond  the  noise  of  Soutar 
Johnnie's  mirth,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  reaming  swats  that 
drank  divinely :  and  with  the  rising  of  the  thought,  he  chooses 
once  again  the  nobler  medium  of  expression,  and  in  eight  lines 
of  universally  acknowledged  beauty  he  challenges  a  place  beside 
the  best  of  those  who  have  written  in  English  verse  alone. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed  ! 
Or  like  the  snow-flake  in  the  river, 
One  moment  Yvhite — then  melts  for  ever  ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm." 

We  are  reminded,  in  conclusion,  of  the  "absence  of  dialect  in 
many  of  the  poet's  best-known  single  lines,  such  as  'the  rank  is 
but  the  guinea  stamp,'  or  that  noble  phrase  of  mourning,  'and 
left  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears.'  "  Burns  did  not  st/ti-  into 
English,  declares  Mr.  Murray,  but  "rose  into  it  with  complete 
spontaneity  and  unfailing  judgment  in  all  his  more  delicate, 
dignified,  and  charming  work,  and  it  is  to  his  mastery  of  a  most 
delicate,  dignified,  and  charming  English  that  he  mainly  owes 
the  unique  place  he  occupies  among  poets." 


NOTES. 

Hf.NRV  James's  new  novel,  "  The  Ambassadors,"  is  appearing  serially 
in  T/ie  North  American  Rei<ieu<. 

PRKDEKICK  \V.  RucKSTUHl,  of  New  York,  chief  of  sculpture  for  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  has  resigned  on  account  of  a  disagi  cement  with  the 
Exposition  directors.    His  place  will  be  filled  by  Karl  Bitter. 

Readers  of  the  first  issue  of  The  Protest :  a  Journal  Jor  Philistines,  pub- 
lished last  September  "at  ye  Sign  of  ye  Hop- Pole  "in  Crockham  Hill, 
Kent,  England,  were  urged  to  set  a  proper  value  on  that  number  if  onlv 
for  the  reason  that  it  might  be  the  lust.  Three  more  issues,  however,  have 
since  made  their  appearance,  "  quaint,  fragmentary,  perverse,  and  quite 
unnecessary,"  according  to  the  view  of  the  \.i.mdon  Academy  and  Literature. 
The  Protest  is  printed  by  a  coterie  of  young  artists  whose  methods  and 
ideals  recall  those  of  the  Roycrofters  at  East  Aurora. 

In  the  death  of  Mary  Hartwell  Calherwood,  Western  literature  loses  an 
interesting  figure.  Mrs.  (.'atlicrwixid  was  the  aullmr  of  sixteen  books, 
among  the  best  known  of  which  are  "The  Romance  of  Dollard,"  "The  Lady 
of  Fort  St.  John,"nnd  "Lazarre."  "  She  early  recognized  the  fictional  value 
of  the  history  of  the  French  in  this  country,"  declares  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  "and  whatever  of  success  she  attained  as  a  novelist  rests  upon  her 
treatment  of  the  material  she  garnered  from  the  romance  and  realism  of 
those  early  pioneering  and  pathfinding  days." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


A   SCIENTIFIC    INVESTIGATION    OF    THE    YEAR 

1902. 

THE  year  that  has  just  come  to  a  close  is  regarded  as  so 
remarkable  from  a  physical  standpoint  by  Messrs.  La- 
grange and  Van  den  Broeck,  two  Belgian  physicists,  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Belgian  Geological  Society  they  proposed 
that  a  scientific  commission  should  be  appointed  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  the  year  and  their  interrelations.  The  proposi- 
tion, we  are  told  by  the  Revue  Scientifiqiie  (December  6),  was 
very  favorably  received.  The  writers  said,  as  reported  in  that 
paper : 

"It  appears  as  if  the  year  1902  is  to  assume  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter among  those  that  precede  and  follow  it.  If  we  consider  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  seismic  phenomena,  or  from  that  of 
volcanic  action,  we  seem  to  agree  in  recognizing  that  it  stands 
out  in  special  prominence  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  such 
events.  The  geographical  phenomena  of  which  the  region  of  the 
Antilles,  and  especially  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  St.  Vin- 
cent have  been  the  theater  almost  continuously  since  last  March, 
and  more  particularly  since  May  (the  great  explosion  that 
destroyed  St.  Pierre  was  on  the  eighth  of  this  month),  have 
attracted  our  attention,  amid  this  mass  of  geophysical  disturb- 
ances, on  account  of  the  ruin  and  disaster  that  they  have  caused. 

"If  we  consider  them,  however,  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view  alone,  they  seem  to  present  themselves  only  as  one  of  the 
aspects  of  a  general  disturbed  condition  in  the  totalitj'  of  the 
phenomena;  or.  if  the  word  '  disturbed  '  is  perhaps  too  strong, 
in  our  present  state  of  ignorance,  let  us  say  of  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  these  phenomena. 

"This  apparently  peculiar  state  of  the  year  1902  we  think  it 
useful  to  study  in  a  general  manner,  and  to  prove  or  disprove  its* 
existence  by  a  scientific  investigation  in  some  definite  directions. 
.  .  .  These  directions  maybe  classified  as  follows :  (i)  Seismic 
phenomena;  (2)  volcanic  phenomena  ;  (3)  meteorologic  phenom- 
ena ;   (4)  magnetic  phenomena ;   (5)  solar  physics. 

"But  we  do  not  wish  the  inquiry  to  stop  here  ;  we  think  that 
the  commission  should  be  asked  to  pass  on  a  third  point  that  it 
seems  to  us  should  give  to  our  proposal  its  principal  interest. 
Does  the  comparison  of  the  material  at  our  disposal  indicate  a 
dependence,  a  relationship  between  these  different  orders  of 
phenomena  ;  and  if  this  relation  exists,  how  does  it  manifest 
itself,  what  is  its  importance,  where  does  it  begin,  and  where 
does  it  end? 

"Our  project  is  a  vast  one.  .  .  .  The  questions  of  general  cos- 
mic influences,  of  the  close  relationships  between  the  divers 
phenomena  of  which  the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  the  earth's 
crust  are  the  outward  manifestations,  gain  daily  in  scope  and 
are  becoming  more  firmly  established.  We  do  not  desire  to 
quote  here  the  systems  that  have  been  worked  out,  often  most 
laboriously,  along  this  line  ;  we  even  wish  to  disregard  all  such 
systems  in  submitting  this  program.  But  who  will  deny  that 
our  central  star,  our  sun,  is  the  divinity  that  gives  us  life? 
.  .  .  Who  does  not  know  that  geophysic  activity,  the  superficial 
variation  of  such  elements  as  temperature  and  pressure,  is  in 
intimate  correlation  with  the  rotation  of  the  globe?  Need  we 
mention  the  terrestrial  magnetic  system,  whose  elements  show 
themselves  in  constant  daily  relation  with  the  sun's  height,  and 
whose  perturbations  follow  those  of  the  sun's  surface?  The 
question,  of  course,  does  not  lie  here.  The  investigation  that 
we  propose  is  not  for  the  verification  of  a  system,  but  for  the 
study  of  facts,  the  following-up  of  correlations  of  which  a  certain 
number  are  already  well  established  by  science,  so  that  we  may 
profit,  while  perhaps  throwing  a  little  light  on  the  great  ques- 
tions raised,  by  a  general  investigation  devoted  to  a  year  which, 
we  repeat,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  unique  character.  First  of 
all,  it  is  desirable  precisely  to  define  this  character  and  to  seek  to 
make  its  causes  clear." 

It  is  remarked  by  del  et  Terre  (Paris)  that  this  is  not  the 
first  proposal  for  such  an  investigation.  Among  others,  such  a 
study  was  made  in  England  after  the  memorable  Krakatoa 
eruption  ;    and  even  further  back — three-quarters  of   a  century 


ago — Uuetelet  established  a  sort  of  permanent  investigating 
bureau  for  remarkable  terrestrial  phenomena,  which  was  carried 
on  at  the  Observatory  of  Uccle. —  Traiislatioii  made  for  TiiK 
Lrn-  KARV  DicK.ST. 
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IS   ARSENIC   A   NECESSITY   OF    LIFE? 

NE  would  scarcely  reckon  arsenic  as  one  of  the  things  that 
we  can  not  get  along  without ;  yet  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Prof.  Arniand  Gautier,  of  Paris,  seem  to  show  that  its  pres- 
ence in  the  body  is  absolutely  necessary  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant vital  processes.  The  consequences  of  this  di.scovery, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  columns,  are  thus 
set  forth  by  M.  Capitan,  a  contributor  to  Jm  Nature  (Paris, 
December  13)  : 

"Arsenic— that  terrible  poison,  abhorred  of  all  peoples  for 
ages  ;  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  philters  of  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  they  were  designed  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some enemy— arsenic  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  constituent 
element  of  the  tissues  of  all  living  beings,  vegetable  or  animal. 
Without  arsenic  no  life  is  possible  ;  this  purveyor  of  death  is  one 
of  the  great  supporters  of  life.  Such  is  the  apparent  paradox 
affirmed  by  Prof.  Armand  Gautier,  as  the  result  of  physiological 
and  clinical  observations 

"Arsenic,  m  fact,  exists  normally  in  man  and  animals,  in  the 
skin  and  its  appendages,  the  thyroid  and  mammary  glands,  the 
brain  and  the  bones.  In  the  other  organs  it  has  been  found  only 
in  slight  traces.  This  organic  arsenic  is  eliminated  by  the  epi- 
dermis, the  skin,  the  hair,  and  the  horns  in  mammals 

"Whence  comes  this  arsenic?  M.  Gautier,  not  having  found 
it  in  wheat,  sought  it  in  the  lower  plants  that  contain  iodin.  .  .  . 
In  marine  algae,  the  seaweeds,  containing  large  proportions  of 
iodin,  Gautier  found  considerable  quantities  of  arsenic,  as  large 
as  0.208  milligram  in  100  grams.  In  fresh-water  algse,  poor  in 
iodin,  there  was  less  arsenic.  Curiouslj'  enough  the  mass  of 
fossil  algae  and  their  spores,  constituting  the  special  form  of  coal 
called  boghead,'  contain  in  100  grams  about  2.20  milligrams  of 
arsenic. 

"Is  marine  arsenic  found  in  seaweed  alone?  To  get  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  M.  Gautier  examined  the  living  material 
known  as  "  plankton, '  consisting  of  vegetable  debris,  lower  ani- 
mal life,  and  microscopic  algse,  everywhere  found  in  visible  or 
invisible  suspension  in  sea-water.  In  it  he  found  a  quantity  of 
arsenic  amounting  to  0.0025  milligram  to  the  liter.  Sea-water, 
then,  the  great  generator  of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  is  a  veri- 
table bouillon  of  arsenical  cultures.  Even  when  deprived  of  its 
plankton  it  still  contains  clear  traces  of  dissolved  arsenic,  partly 
organic. 

"But  where  does  the  sea  get  this  quantity  of  arsenic,  which, 
taking  into  account  the  enormous  mass  of  sea-water  that  covers 
the  globe,  must  rei^resent  a  huge  weight?  Only  the  primitive 
rocks  that  have  been  corroded  and  abraded  by  the  sea  since 
geologic  times  would  seem  capable  of  furnishing  this  quantity  of 
arsenic.  And,  in  fact,  M.  Gautier  has  found  0.06  milligram  of 
the  metalloid  in  100  grams  of  granite.  The  provision  of  arsenic 
on  the  earth's  surface  is  therefore  enormous,  and  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  ages  for  the  consumption  of  living  beings,  who  also  con- 
stantly restore  it.  The  arsenical  cycle  has  thus  been  established 
by  the  eminent  chemist.  First  the  sea  takes  it  from  eruptive 
rocks  and  dis.solves  it.  Numerous  marine  plants,  as  well  as 
fishes,  take  it  up,  and  can  transmit  it  to  man.  Land  plants  also 
take  it  from  the  soil  formed  by  the  detritus  of  old  rocks  and  pass 
it  on  to  other  plants  and  to  animals. 

"When  it  has  once  entered  the  organism,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
arsenic  localizes  itself  in  certain  groups  of  organs.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  abundant  in  the  tissues  like  nitrogen,  nor  even  like 
phosphorus,  but  it  plays  a  very  important  part  there.  Just  as 
phosphorus  is  the  exciting  element  of  the  functions  of  cellular 
nutrition,  arsenic  appears  to  be  the  exciting  ferment  of  the  still 
more  important  functions  of  sensation  and  reproduction. 

"We  see  then  that  the  old  physicians  who  prescribed  arsenic 
to  tone  up  the  organism  and  stimulate  its  functions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  save  its  own  substance,  did  good  without  knowing 
it,  as  M.  Jourdain  wrote  pro.se.  They  thought  that  they  were 
bringing  about  a  simple  stimulation  of  the  organism  by  means 
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of  a  poison  administered  in  ft-eble  doses,  and  they  were  right ; 
but  they  were  doing  still  more — they  were  furnishing  to  ilie 
organism  one  of  its  necessary  constituent  principles  of  which  it 
was  in  need. 

"Thus,  from  all  these  different  points  of  view,  the  discovery 
of  M.  Gautier  is  of  the  liveliest  interest.  In  introduces  a  new 
idea  into  the  chemistry  of  living  beings  ;  it  tells  us  of  the  uni- 
versal part  played  by  arsenic;  it  may  also  be  fertile  in  various 
applications  to  therapeutics,  perhaps  even  to  hygiene,  mental  as 
well  as  physical,  since  to  absorb  assimilable  arsenic  is  to  enrich 
the  brain,  increase  its  vitality,  and  improve  the  psychic  func- 
tions. Half  a  century  ago  Moleschott's  exclamation — '  No  mind 
without  phosphorus!' — made  a  great  sensation  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Now  we  can  say  with  even  more  reason,  'No 
thought  without  arsenic!'  "—Trajis/a/ion  made  for  '\:\\v.  Litkk- 

ARY    DiC.KST. 


the  local  density  of  population.     Legislation  against  overcrowd- 
ing is  another  measure  recommended  by  the  writer. 

"Mr.  Wells's  views  have  received  much  attention  at  the  hands 
of  English  medical  men,  and  it  is  recognized  that  he  has  treated 
the  subject  in  a  brilliant  and,  in  many  respects,  in  an  illumina- 
ting manner." 


THE   OVERPRODUCTION    OF   WEAKLINGS. 

OF  the  fact  that  civilization  sometimes  involves  retrogression 
as  well  as  progress  there  seems  to  be,  unfortunately,  little 
doubt.  Especially  along  the  lines  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  race  does  this  tendency  show  itself.  This  question,  whicli 
has  challenged  the  attention  of  more 
than  one  thinker,  has  recently  been 
treated  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  The  Cos- 
mopolitari  in  an  interesting  manner. 
Altho  Mr.  Wells  is  chiefly  known  as 
a  writer  of  imaginative  fiction,  he  has 
had  a  thorough  training  in  science,  and 
his  book  "Anticipations"  has  shown 
that  his  ideas  on  the  social  problems  of 
the  future,  especially  as  related  to  ad- 
vances in  applied  mechanics,  can  be 
thrown  into  a  more  serious  form  than 
that  of  romance.  Says  a  reviewer  in 
The  Medical  Record : 
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"He  deals  with  the  question  of  over- 
population, and  the  deterioration  of  the 
human  race  under  the  present  conditions 
of  life  in  civilized  countries.  With  re- 
gard to  infant  mortality,  Mr.  Wells  is 
especially  eloquent,  and  his  strictures 
on  things  as  they  are  pungently  sca- 
thing. He  says,  in  part:  'A  portion  of 
infant  and  child  mortality  represents, 
no  doubt,  the  lingering  and  wasteful 
removal  from  this  world  of  beings  with 
inherent  defects,  beings  who,  for  the 
most  part,  ought  never  to  have  been 
born,  and  need  not  have  been  born  under 
conditions  of  greater  foresight.  These. 
however,  are  the  merest  small  fraction 
of  our  infant  mortality.  It  leaves  en- 
tirely untouched  the  fact  that  a  vast 
multitude  of  children  of  untainted  l>lood 
and  good  mental  and  moral  possibilities — as  many,  perhaps,  as 
one  hundred  in  each  one  thousand  born — die  yearly  through  lack 
of  sufficient  f<K)d.  lack  of  sufficient  good  air,  and  lack  of  sufli- 
cient  attention.  The  plain  and  simple  truth  is  that  they  are  born 
needlessly.  There  are  stili  far  too  many  birtlis  for  our  civi- 
lization to  look  after  adequately  ;  we  are  still  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  a  rising  birth-rate." 

"Mr.  Wells's  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  while  no  doubt 
Utopian  at  the  present  juncture,  is,  nevertheless,  based  upon 
some  solid  foundation  of  common  sense.  The  first  of  the  expe- 
dients, he  thinks,  which  would  lead  to  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  these  matters  is  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  of 
soundness  and  sanitary  convenience  in  houses,  below  which 
standard  it  shall  be  illegal  to  inhabit  a  house  at  all.  There 
should  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  size  of  rooms  and  their 
ventilating  appliances,  a  certain  minimum  of  lighting,  certain 
conditions  of  open  space  about  the  house,  and  sane  rules  about 
foundations  and  materials.     These  regulations  would  vary  with 
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TALKING   OVER  A   BEAM   OF   LIGHT. 

nr^'HE  ingenious  improvements  on  Bell's  photophone,  recently 
■■•  made  by  Ernest  Ruhmer,  of  Berlin,  have  already  been 
noticed  in  this  department  of  Tiik  Litkrakv  Digest.  We  are 
now  enabled  to  give  further  particulars  from  a  description  of 
Herr  Ruhmer's  apparatus  contributed  to  The  Electrical  World 
and  Engineer  by  A.  F.  Collins.  The  two  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  the  Ruhmer  electro-optical  telephone  are  the  varia- 
tion in  the  resistance  of  selenium  under  the  action  of  luminous 
waves,  and  the  changes  in  t!ie  light-emitting  qualities  of  an 
electric  arc  under  tlie  influence  of  a  superimposed  current. 
Says  Mr.  Collins : 

"In  one  of  the  earliest  types  of  arc-transmitter  and  selenium- 
receiver  ...  a  beam  of  light,  either 
from  the  sun  or  an  arc-lamp— altho  the 
latter  is  the  more  preferable  form — is 
caused  to  pass  through  a  condensing 
lens  where  the  converged  rays  fall  on  a 
concave  mirror  of  small  dimensions. 
This  mirror  is  fastened  with  exactness 
to  the  center  of  a  diaphragm — such  as  is 
used  in  an  ordinary  telephone-transmit- 
ter;  and  placed  immediately  back  of  it 
is  a  mouthpiece. 

"An  objective  lens  for  projecting  the 
light  to  a  distant  receiving-device  com- 
pletes the  transmitting  system,  and  it 
is  at  once  obvious  that  an  electric  cur- 
rent plays  no  part  in  the  propagation  of 
the  message,  if  we  except  the  fact  that 
light  is  itself  of  electro-magnetic  origin. 
"The  receiver  differs  from  the  trans- 
mitter in  that  it  is  strictly  an  electro- 
optical  apparatus.  [It  consists  of]  a 
parabolic  reflector  of  short  focal  length 
and  having  in  its  focal  line  a  selenium 
cell.  Connected  to  the  terminals  of  the 
selenium  cell  and  in  series  with  it  are 
a  single  [battery]  element  and  a  tele- 
phone-receiver. 

"In  action,  the  apparatus  is  quite 
simple.  When  the  diaphragm  of  the 
transmitter  is  caused  to  vibrate,  there  is 
a  relative  change  in  the  amount  and 
intensity  of  the  beam  of  light  reflected 
from  the  mirror  and  through  the  lens. 
The  light  waves,  so  propagated,  are  re- 
ceived by  the  parabolic  reflector,  and 
here  again  the  diverging  light  is  brought 
to  a  concentrated  point  of  great  intensitj',  where  it  acts  upon 
tlie  photo-electric  cell  of  selenium,  which,  with  every  minute 
variation  of  the  converged  pencil  of  light,  responds  by  a  simi- 
lar change  in  its  resistivity  properties  to  an  electric  current. 

"With  the  object  in  view  of  developing  the  experimental 
pliotophone  of  Professor  Bell  into  a  wireless  telephone  having  an 
application  which  should  be  of  commercial  value,  Mr.  Ruhmer 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  experimental  investigation  of  the 
speaking-arc,  the  selenium  cell,  and  their  combination  .t;  fnnn- 
ing  a  completed  whole." 

Shortly  after  Profes.sor  Bell  concluded  his  experiments  with 
the  photophone  in  this  country.  Dr.  II.  T.  Simon  devised  the 
so-called  speaking-arc.  In  this  an  alternating  current  due  to  an 
induction-coil  to  which  a  telephone-transmitter  is  attached  is 
passed  through  the  lamp,  where  it  is  found  that  the  emitted  light 
varies  proportionately.     These  variations  of  volume  and  inten- 
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Sity,  altho  so  rapid  that  the  eye  can  not  detect  them,  are  suffi- 
ciently great  to  impress  either  a  selenium  cell  or  a  sensitive 
photographic  film.     Says  the  writer  : 

"By  causing  a  kinetoscopic  film,  such  as  is  used  iu'moving- 
picture  machines,  to  move  rapidly  before  the  speaking-arc, 
Ruhnier  has  succeeded  in  jihotographing  these  changes  and  in 
this  way  be  obtained  a  continuous  record  of  the  different  degrees 
of  light  representing  articulate  speech  ;  and  by  passing  this 
moving  record  of  the  voice  before  an  arc-light  and  a  selenium 
cell  in  circuit  with  a  telephone-receiver  the  original  sound-waves 


at  subsequent  tests  he  was  enabled  to  transmit  articulate  speech 
a  distance  of  15  kilometers  [9'/.'  miles],  when  it  was  received  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner." 


RUHMERS   KECEIVI.NG  APPARATUS. 
Courtesy  of  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (New  York). 

are  reproduced  with  very  little  distortion  and  with  considerable 
distinctness,  and  thus  a  new  form  of  phonograph  results." 

Ruhmer's  trials  of  this  device  have  been  remarkably  success- 
ful.    To  quote  again  : 

"The  first  trial  was  made  across  the  Wannsee  in  the  daytime, 
a  distance  of  i^  kilometers  [about  a  mile]  when  the  air  was 
clear.  The  second  experiment  took  place  in  a  heavy  rain. 
This  was  also  across  the  Wannsee,  the  distance  being  1.6  kilo- 
meters. An  accident  to  the  storage-battery  prevented  tests  to  a 
greater  distance. 

"On  July  16,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  shining, 
another  test  was  made  and  proved  entirely  successful,  articulate 
speech  being  reproduced  clearly  a  distance  of  2.3  kilometers  [i^ 
miles].  As  these  tests  exceeded  in  range  the  limits  of  the 
Wannsee  it  was  determined  to  test  the  photo-electrical  telephone 
on  the  Havel,  where  a  greater  distance  could  be  obtained.  On 
the  evening  of  July  25  tests  were  made  between  the  transmitter 
on  the  Germania,  near  Peacock  Island,  over  a  distance  of  7  kilo- 
meters [4^  miles],  to  the  receiving-station  erected  on  an  emi- 
nence at  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Tower,  Grunewald,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  was  heavy  and  somewhat  fogg}-.  This  ended  the 
series  of  experiments,  but  I  am  informed  by  Herr  Ruhmer  that 


ARE   THE   NEGROS    DEFICIENT   IN    VITAL 
RESISTANCE? 

'T^'HE  vital  statistics  of  the  last  census  show  that  at  every  age- 
-*-  period  the  mortality  among  the  colored  people  is  far  higher 
than  among  the  whites.  This  fact  has  been  widely  commented 
on  both  in  the  medical  and  the  lay  press,  and  has  been  generally 
held  to  show  that  the  powers  of  vital  resistance  in  the  negro  race 
are  below  par.  In  The  Medical  Examiner,  which  is  largely  de- 
voted to  life-insurance,  the  problem  is  considered  by  F.  J.  Hoff- 
man, statistician  to  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  who 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  various  races  and  types  of  man- 
kind differ  fundamentally  and  widely  in  longevity  and  sj^ecific  dis- 
ease liability,  "  and  that  from  the  insurance  standpoint  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  grant  equal  rates  to  the  two  races.  Among 
other  things  Mr.  Hoffman  shows  that  the  death-rate  from  con- 
sumption among  colored  adults  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as 
among  whites,  while  it  is  nine  times  as  great  among  colored  as 
among  white  children.  These  facts  would  seem  at  first  sight  as 
conclusive  as  they  are  startling,  yet  Mr.  Hoffman's  inferences 
are  challenged  editorially  by  The  Hospital  (December  13), 
which  on  looking  carefully  into  liis  tables  finds  room  for  doubt- 
ing whether  the  data  prove  the  existence  of  special  liability  to 
disease  in  the  negro.     Says  the  writer: 

"That  the  death-rate  among  the  colored  population  is  exces- 
sive there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  or  question.  But  before  we  can 
put  this  down  to  any  special  weakness  of  stamina,  any  special 
defect  in  disease-resisting  power,  we  must  be  assured  that  the 
average  negro  is  exposed  to  no  greater  risks,  and  that  the  sani- 
tary conditions  amid  which  he  lives  are  on  an  average  no  worse 
than  those  of  the  surrounding  whites;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
statistics  not  only  fail,  but  appear  to  suggest  another  explana- 
tion. Among  the  tables  given  is  one  which,  as  well  as  showing 
the  comparative  mortalities  of  whites  and  blacks,  gives  also  the 
comparative  mortalities  of  various  races  of  whites,  arranged 
according  to  the  nationalities  of  their  mothers.  From  this  we 
see  that  while  the  difference  in  the  death-rates  between  whites 
and  colored  far  transcends  any  that  is  to  be  found  between  the 
whites  of  various  nativities,  yet  a  very  considerable  difference 
does  occur  among  the  several  groups  of  whites.  At  adult  ages  it 
is  the  Irish  who,  next  to  the  colored  races,  have  the  highest 
death-rate.  Take  the  age-period  of  34  to  44,  and  we  find  that, 
against  7.5  among  the  United  States  whites,  it  was  15.0 — that  is, 
more  than  twice  as  great — among  the  Irish,  and  21.0,  or  nearly 
three  times  as  great,  among  the  colored  population  ;  while  fn 
regard  to  consumption  the  Irish  death-rate  at  certain  ages  treads 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  colored 
races.  What  is  there,  then,  which  is  common  to  the  colored  and 
the  Irish? 

"In  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  death-rates  of  the 
native-born  and  the  foreign  whites,  we  are  told  that '  The  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  foreign  whites  are  very  largely 
employed  in  dangerous  and  unhealthy  occupations  ...  so  that 
the  observed  difference  in  the  death-rate  is  probably  less  the  re- 
sult of  type  than  of  social  and  economic  condition. '  Does  not  this 
quotation  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
very  influences  which  lead  to  excessive  mortality  among  the  for- 
eign-born, and  especially  the  Irish,  in  American  cities,  operate 
in  an  enhanced  degree  among  the  colored  races?  The  Irish  who 
emigrate  are  to  a  large  extent  unskilled  laborers  who  live  in 
poverty  amid  insanitary  conditions.  Hence  they  die.  But  is 
not  this  tenfold  the  case  with  the  colored  races  in  the  South,  and 
do  they  not  also  die  for  the  same  reason?  This  is  the  point  on 
which  the  whole  question  hinges.  At  first  sight  the  reading  of 
the  statistics  seems  to  teach  us  that  when  we  see  a  sick  negro  we 
must  allow  for  an  inherent  deficiency  of  stamina  and  give  a 
prognosis  proportionatelj'  grave  because  he  is  a  negro  ;  and,  in- 
deed, that  for  other  races  also  we  must  make  a  'correction  '  for 
nationality  before  we  can  truly  estimate  their  vital  resistance. 
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A  more  careful  readiiiii  seems  l<>  show  that  certain  races  are  will- 
ing to  accept,  and  are  even  capable  of  being  liajjpy  among,  sur- 
roundings which  to  others  would  be  absolutely  repugnant ;  and 
that  the  striking  differences  in  mortality  are  to  be  explained  by 
differences  in  mode  of  life  and  in  sanitary  surroundings  rather 
than  l)y  some  inexplicable  racial  tendency  to  disease." 


THE   BIRTH    AND    DEATH    OF   WORLDS. 

THE  theory  of  Prof.  W.  Meyer,  <>t  Ikriiii.  connecting  the 
destruction  of  bodies  in  space  with  the  elements  of  vol- 
canic catastrophes,  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages.  An 
unfavorable  criticism  in  ya/u>  t-  (London)  provokes  the  follow- 
ing retort  in  Lu  Science  lliustr^e  (November  29)  from  M.  W. 
de  Fonvielle.  who  regards  such  criticism  as  lacking  in  philosophic 
spirit.  That  old  worl  Is  perish  daily  in  volcanic  disaster  and 
that  new  ones  are  continually  formed  from  their  dust  and  frag- 
ments, he  regards  as  eminently  probable,  but  he  is  not  par- 
ticular about  the  exact  details  of  the  process.     He  says: 

"The  author  regards  the  universe  as  formed  by  the  successive 
crystallization  of  the  debris  of  exploded  worlds  which  abountl 
in  all  parts  of  space  and  of  which  the  earth  collects  specimens 
daily.  As  a  proof  of  this  latter  assertion  it  may  be  remarked 
that  falls  of  aerolites  are  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
supposed.  .  .  .  This  idea  is  only  a  generalization  from  those  of 
the  two  great  Englishmen,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  who.se  genius  has  been  aroused  by  the  innumerable 
celestial  collisions  of  which  we  are  the  mute  witnesses  and  of  the 
volcanic  explosions  that  seem  to  indicate  how  the  earth  is  to 
come  to  an  end  in  some  far-off  day. 

"The  earth  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  equal  to  108  times  the 
latter's  diameter,  or  say  100  times  to  simplify  calculation.  Nep- 
tune is  30  times  farther  away,  which  makes  its  distance  3,000 
solar  diameters.  Suppose  that  the  planetary  system  stops  at 
these  narrow  limits,  and  that  it  represents  the  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  nebula. 

"The  matter  condensed  in  the  sun's  mass  must  then  have 
occupied  a  volume  27,000,000,000  greater  than  at  the  present 
time. 

"Suppose,  further,  that  the  matter  left  behind  equals  26  suns, 
the  dilatation  would  be  still  in  the  ratio  of  a  thousand  million  to 
one. 

"As  the  density  of  the  sun  is  nearly  that  of  water,  the  mass  of 
the  matter  distributed  over  each  cubic  kilometer  [about  X  cubic 
mile]  must  have  been  no  greater  than  a  ton.  What  quantity  of 
heat  would  be  necessary  to  produce  such  an  expansion? 

"Sujjposing  that  the  conditions  resemble  those  that  obtain  in 
the  case  of  water,  212  calories  are  sufficient  to  vaporize  a  kilo- 
gram of  water,  that  is,  to  increase  its  volume  1,500  times;  we 
shall  require  about  7  calories  to  double  tlie  volume  of  each  kilo- 
gram of  the  nebulous  matter,  whose  total  volume  was  a  thousand 
million  times  greater  than  now,  so  that  each  must  have  con- 
tained 7,ooo,ooo,fKX)  calories  of  primitive  heat.  As  the  sun  is 
300,000  times  as  large  as  the  earth,  the  substance  that  composes 
it  weighs  3(xj,o()o  times  as  much.  But  the  earth  weighs  more 
than  5.000,000,000  million  million  of  kihjgrams.  I  leave  to  the 
reader  the  task  of  multiplying  together  these  various  num- 
bers. 

"Nature  .  .  .  always  adopts  the  simplest  solutions.  Explo- 
sions of  i)lanets,  collisions,  conflagrations,  are  frequent  events 
in  the  universe.  Certainly  each  instant  sees  some  sun  or  some 
giant  ])lanet  perish  in  infinite  sjjace.  Consequently,  since  we 
are  continually  seeing  some  of  these  unfortunate  bodies  perish, 
it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  others  are  continually  being 
formed.  Providence  must  hold  the  balance  equally  between 
life  and  death.  If  there  are  worlds  that  disajipear,  whose  sepa- 
rated fragments  are  hurled  in  all  directions,  reason  tells  us  that 
others  must  arise,  whicii  will  perhaps  serve  as  habitations  for 
wiser  men,  less  imperfect,  less  barbarous 

"To  criticize  petty  details  of  Mayer" s  work  is  to  fail  to  com|)re- 
hend  its  bearings.  He  has  tried  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  drama 
of  eternity,  and  we  should  not  pass  judgment  on  him  with  clo.se 
analysis  that  is  lacking  in  tiie  i)hilosoi)hic  spirit." — Tratislation 
jmxiic  for  TiiK  Lrrr.KAKV  Dn.isi. 


HORIZONTAL   STEAM-HAMMER. 

\X  unusual  type  of  steam-hammer  has  been  placed  in  the 
shop  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  at  Hor- 
wich,  ICngland.  It  is  duplex,  that  is,  it  consists  of  two  great 
battering  rams,  which  catch  between  them  the  ingot  to  be  worked 
upon.  Says  Cassii-r' s  Magaci/ir,  in  a  brief  description  of  the 
accompanying  illustration  : 

"The  engraving  shows  also  the  overhead  traveling-crane  and 
other  mechanism  for  carrying  the  ingots  under  treatment  from 
furnace  to  hammer.     The   movement  of  the  ingot  to  and  fro  is 


A   35-'r()N    IIOKIZONTAI,  Pll'I.I-X   SIKAM    HAMMER    IN   THE   SHOPS  OF  THE 

I.ANCASHIKK  ANU  VOKKSIIIKE   RAILWAY,    HOUWICH,    ENGLANU. 

Courtesy  of  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York). 

hydraulically  operated  by  a  man  who  stands  at  the  lever  shown 
in  front.  He  has  'complete  control  of  the  machine,  with  a  clear 
view  of  the  work.  It  will  be  observed  that  foundations  such  as 
are  requisite  in  a  vertical  steam-hammer  are  needless  in  the  case 
of  the  one  under  notice.  Each  hammer-head  acts  as  an  anvil  for 
the  other,  the  impact  of  the  blow  being  absorbed  mutually.  In 
comparing  the  work  of  a  single  35-ton  hammer  it  is  evident  that 
each  blow  of  this  duplex  35-lon  design  has  to  be  through  only 
one-half  the  space  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  a 
greater  number  of  IjIows  can,  therefore,  be  given  in  the  same 
time.  The  blows,  also,  being  in  opposite  directions,  counteract 
one  another  with  a  resulting  absence  of  vibration." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"The  University  of  C.Tlifoinia  will  Ijcgin  at  once  llie  construction  of  a 
special  laboratory  of  physiology  for  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb,"  says  Hcicnce  (De- 
cember 19).  "It  is  now  announced  that  the  $425,000  lately  given  to  the 
University  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  Hall  of  Physiology  to  be 
completely  equipped  with  research  laboratories,  salt-water  aquaria,  etc. 
Professor  Loeb  will  begin  his  work  at  the  University  of  California  in  Janu- 
ary." 

"  The  bactericidal  effects  of  the  arc-liglu  are  much  superior  to  those  of 
sunlight,"  .says  Science  Abstracts ;  "the  very  rapid  ultra-violet  is  absorbed 
by  the  atmosphere.  A  rapid  oscillation  hightcusion  arc,  particularly  l>e- 
tween  iron  points,  gives  off  an  abundance  of  ultra-violet  rays  of  extremely 
small  wave-length,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  lower  refrangibility  ;  to  these 
ultra-violet  rays  quartz  is  transparent,  .  .  .  gelatin  is  quite  opaque,  ice  is 
as  transparent  as  air,  and  a  film  of  iron  oxid  quite  opaque.  Kor  iise,  as 
blood  is  opaque  to  the  rays,  they  are  passed  through  ice  made  to  press 
upon  the  region  affected,  so  as  t<>  make  it  anemic." 

"Anotmkk  scientific  experimenter,"  says  The  Scientijic  Aniericiin,  "has 
been  working  on  the  same  line  with  Professor  Loeb,  of  Chicago,  who  has 
obtained,  as  claimed,  a  material  form  of  the  life  principle.  In  a  recent  re- 
port of  tlie  I'sychical  Science  Congress  at  Ajaccio,  Dr.  I^educ  told  how  by 
sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  fcrrocyanid  of  potassium  on  a  thin  layer  of 
gelatin,  he  could  cause  to 'start  into  life  a  collection  of  cells  having  a 
regular  polyhedric  forn)  and  containing  each  a  nucleus,  a  sac  of  protoplasm 
and  a  membrane,  exactly  like  the  cell  of  u  plant  or  animal.'  It  was  not, 
however,  claimed  ,by  the  speaker  that  these  cells  have  the  power  to  grow, 
or  to  move,  or  to  reproduce  themselves." 

TilK  American  As.sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Ameri- 
can .Society  of  Naturalists,  and  vai  ions  special  societies  have  just  held 
sessions  at  Washington,  in  what  was  the  first  of  an  annual  series  of  .scien- 
tific convocations  at  the  national  capital.  "The  national  scientific  socie- 
ties," says  Siiciitr,  "  have  hitherto  met  in  two  groups— the  American  Asso- 
ciation and  its  afTitiated  societies  in  the  summer  and  the  American  Society 
of  Naturalists,  with  most  of  the  societies  devoted  to  the  biological  sciences, 
in  the  winter.  These  t  wo  great  groups  of  scientific  societies  will  this  year 
meet  Jogether  dui  ing  convocation  week  at  the  chief  scientific  center  of  the 
country.  Under  these  circumstances  the  meetings  will  be  the  largest  and 
most  important  ever  held  on  this  continent.  Press  despatches  indicate  that 
the  convocation  was  largely  attended  and  very  successful." 
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THE    METHODISTS'   TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
FUND. 

FOUR  years  ago  a  plan  was  broached  in  the  Trinity  Metho- 
dist Church,  Springfield,  Mass..  to  raise  a  Methodist  "thank- 
ortering  fund  "  of  $20,000,000,  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century.  At  a  watch-night  service  held  in  the 
same  church  on  December  31  last,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  M. 
Mills,  corresponding  secretary  for  the  fund,  announced  from  the 
pulpit  that  the  last  dollar  of  this  great  total  had  been  raised. 
His  achievement,  observes  the  Philadelphia  Press,  is  "unprece- 
dented  in   church   history."     And   the    Chicago   Northivesiern 

Christian  A  dvocate 
(Meth.  Episc.)  says: 
"The  thank-offering 
movement  will  make  the 
closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the 
opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  an 
ei)och  in  the  history  of 
American  Methodism." 

The  Springfield  Re- 
pjcblican  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Mills: 

"The  task  of  raising 
this  immense  fund  was 
of  stupendous  magni- 
tude. The  minister  up- 
on whom  the  committee 
at  first  pitched,  a  Phila- 
delphia man,  declined 
with  haste.  Dr.  Mills 
was  then  selected.  He  was  a  presiding  elder  in  the  Elmira  dis- 
trict, and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  great  tnsk  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  step  back  into  his  district  as  quietly  as  he  emerged 
from  it.  He  has  visited  every  conference  in  the  United  States 
from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and  has  written  and  received  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  letters. 

"'It  was  romantic  work,'  he  said;  '  almost  like  gambling,  I 
should  imagine,  for  I  never  felt  sure  just  where  the  next  dollar 
was  coming  from  to  make  some  desired  fund  complete.  One 
feature  of  the  work  which  has  struck  me  v.ith  peculiar  force  is 
the  wonderful  part  played  by  the  sons  of  Methodist  clergymen. 
We  have  found  them,  these  boys  of  the  parsonage — East,  West, 
North,  and  South — now  grown  into  men  of  wealth,  ready  and 
eager  to  give  to  the  cause.  The  father  of  one  man  who  gave  us 
$400,000  was  a  poor  Methodist  clergyman,  whose  largest  salary 
was  $400  a  year.  The  son  is  worth  $20,000,000  to-day,  and  with 
one  stroke  of  his  pen  has  given  to  the  church  what  his  father 
would  have  earned  in  one  thousand  years.  Another  interesting 
thing  is  the  fact  that,  averaged  up,  the  fund  has  not  been  in- 
creased by  any  great  gift  or  series  of  gifts.  It  has  come  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  church.  For  instance,  the  Norwegian 
conference  in  Minnesota,  made  up  of  poor  men,  leads  the  list 
with  an  average  gift  of  822  a  member,  while  the  German  confer- 
ence of  Oregon  comes  in  second  with  an  average  of  $20  a  mem- 
ber.'  

"Of  the  fund.  Rev.  Dr.  Mills  says  that  $7,850,758  has  been 
raised  for  educational  purposes,  and  of  the  total,  more  than 
$500,000  has  come  in  within  a  month  and  a  half.  .More  than  86 
universities  and  schools  will  be  its  beneficiaries.  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity leads,  with  gifts  amounting  to  $1,176,800,  and  Ohio 
Wesleyan  is  next,  with  $1,092,806.  'There  are  several  of  our 
college  presidents, '  said  Dr.  Mills,  '.who  have  not  been  doing 
their  duty  in  the  matter,  and  now,  when  they  begin  to  realize 
what  has  been  accomplished,  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
keep  from  losing  their  positions  next  year.' 


THE   REV.  DR.    KDMUND   M.    MILLS, 

Organizer  of  the  Methodist  $20,000,000  fund. 


"  For  the  jnnpose  of  leaving  oil  church  ii;del)ledncss  $8,000,000 
will  be  devoted,  and  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  directors  of  the 
fund  that  not  a  Metliodist  church  in  tlie  United  Stales  will  be  in 
debt  when  the  payments  are  complete.  The  plans  for  the  chari- 
table side  of  the  movement  are  not  less  remarkable.  Since  the 
fund  was  started  three  years  ago  ten  new  Iiospitals  have  been 
founded.  Two  of  lliem  have  been  founded  outright  by  wealthy 
laymen,  one  being  located  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  the  other  in 
Mattoon,  111.  Within  the  last  month  Mrs.  Clement  Sludebaker, 
of  Indianapolis,  widow  of  the  well-known  wagon-maker,  has 
paid  ofT  the  rest  of  the  $60,000  debt  on  the  Epworth  hospital  in 
that  city,  in  which  another  one  is  soon  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  Of  this  sum  $70,000  has  been  subscribed  by  Dr.  Hal- 
sted.  'Thirty  years  ago,'  said  Dr.  Mills,  'the  Methodist  Church 
had  not  one  hospital  in  the  world ;  now  we  have  twenty.'  " 

The  Baltimore  American  points  out  that  the  distribution  of  so 
great  a  fund  will  mean  "an  advance  movement  for  Methodism 
all  along  the  line."     The  Chicago  Daily  News  comments  : 

"Measured  simply  by  its  tangible  benefits,  a  movement  wliich 
has  resulted  in  more  than  doubling  all  the  cajiital  which  the 
church  hitherto  has  had  invested  in  philanthropy  and  cliarity 
must  be  accounted  remarkable  ;  but  the  Methodists  will  not  over- 
look its  finer  significance  as  a  revelation  of  the  abiding  vitality 
and  vigor  of  human  faith.  In  the  light  of  this  exhibition  of 
earnest  zeal  and  religious  conviction  who  shall  say  that  the 
twentieth  century  finds  the  forces  of  doubt  or  selfish  materialism 
in  the  ascendency? " 


THE   "RECESSION"   OF   FAITH   IN   MIRACLES. 

THE  controversy  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  Christian  mira- 
cles, which  has  been  activelj'  carried  on  in  both  England 
and  this  country  during  recent  months,  and  to  which  many 
references  have  been  made  in  our  pages,  has  been  given  a  new 
impetus  by  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Independent,  bearing 
the  title,  "The  Recession  of  Miracle."  The  conclusions  reached 
in  this  article  are  certainly  startling,  when  their  source  is  consid- 
ered, for  T/ie  Independent  evident!}'  wishes  to  convey  the  idea 
that  belief  in  miracles  is  not  essential  to  Christianitj'.  It  says, 
in  part: 

"Belief  in  miracle  is  a  purely  intellectual  act.  It  is  not  ethical 
or  spiritual.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Character.  It  depends 
on  arguments,  on  evidence.  It  goes  when  evidence  goes.  So 
far  as  it  is  religious,  it  is  concerned  solely  with  the  theological 
side  of  religion,  with  its  philosophy  or  its  history.  It  has  value, 
great  value,  if  it  is  true,  in  the  evidence  it  brings  of  God.  Yet 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  God  without  miracle.  But  even 
so,  it  is  only  additional  evidence,  arguments,  purely  intellectual. 
It  may  be  persuasive  to  character,  but  it  is  not  character. 

"If  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  should  be  discredited  as  history, 
the  teachings  of  his  Gospel  must  remain.  The  peculiar  glory  of 
Christianity  is  in  the  regeneration  which  it  brings  to  the  soul.  It 
teaches  no  Buddhist  self-eiTacement,  no  mere  Jewish  honesty  of 
righteousness,  but  that  central  reforming  of  the  soul  which  puts 
it  under  the  rule  of  love.  It  is  not  enough  to  do  no  wrong  to 
one's  neighbor;  one  must  positively  love  his  neighbor  and  even 
his  enemy.  Whether  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin  or  not,  whether 
his  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  rose  from  the  sepulcher  or  not, 
whether  four  hundred  believers  saw  him  ascend  into  heaven  or 
not — and  we  shall  not  hasten  to  give  up  our  belief — we  yet  know 
that  the  Christian  religion  rests  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  on 
the  Eleventh  Commandment,  on  the  regeneration  of  the  soul 
taught  to  Nicodemus,  on  Paul's  psalm  of  charity.  So,  if  the 
miracles  should  one  of  these  days  have  to  go,  we  should  still  hold 
fast  to  all  the  duty,  the  obligation,  the  service,  the  character, 
the  new  heart,  the  holy  life  of  love,  and  should  still  believe  that 
we  had  retained  all  that  was  vital  in  Christianity,  all  that  the 
miracle  was  used  to  support." 

Protests  against  this  view  of  the  place  of  the  miraculous  in 
Christian  belief  find  utterance  in  several  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive religious  papers.  The  Chicago  Advance  (Congregational- 
ist)  says : 

"Much  of  our  interest  in  the    New   Testament  centers  in  its 
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great  miracles.  We  are  here  told  of  a  Mighty  Being  who  com- 
manded nature  to  do  his  bidding.  His  was  the  master  mind. 
Christ  does  not  stand  upon  the  same  ground  as  that  of  any  great, 
good  man  ;  he  was  this  and  infinitely  more  than  this.  The  early 
preacliers  made  the  supremacy  of  Christ  and  the  stupendous 
miracle  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  the  chief  elements  in 
their  preaching.  These  men  believed  that  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  as  a  historical  fact ;  it  was  this  fact  of  the  mira- 
cle that  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  disciples  after  he  had 
been  crucified  upon  the  cross.  It  was  this  setting  forth  of  the 
great  claims  of  Christ  that  brought  about  the  severe  persecu- 
tions, that  caused  many  to  gladly  suffer  and  die  for  hmi,  and 
brought  into  the  fold  of  the  church  great  multitudes  of  people. 
We  believe  in  the  regeneration  of  tlie  soul  as  it  was  taught  to 
Nicodemus,  the  greatness  of  the  teacliings  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  obligation  to  a  holy  life  of  love.  But  behind  all 
these  the  surety  of  our  faith  is  in  the  indisputable  signs  that 
Christ  gave  that  he  was  the  Sou  of  God." 

The  Boston  JJ'a/c/i>/ian  (Baptist)  asks:  "May  it  not  be  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Christianity  is  not  advancing  to-day  as 
we  believe  it  should  is  that  so  many  are  substituting  for  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  a  type  of  religion  that  is 
emasculated  of  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection,  and,  hence,  is  a 
stranger  to  the  divine  certainty  of  the  truth  of  Jesus,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  his  authority,  to  the  efTicacy  of  his  atonement,  and 
the  assurance  of  his  triumph  that  are  involved  in  his  resurrec- 
tion?"    And  the  Louisville  Western  Recorder  (Baptist)  says: 

"  The  Indepeiiiient  i:s  making  progress  away  from  '  the  faith  once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints. '  Some  time  since  it  repudiated 
the  binding  authority  of  Scripture,  and  now  it  gives  up  insist- 
ance  on  miracles.  It  has  not  yet  formally  abandoned  its  faith  in 
miracles,  but  that  will  come  in  due  time.  The  Independent 
claims  that  we  can  let  miracles  go  and  still  hold  to  what  is  '  vital 
in  Christianity  '  ;  in  other  words,  we  can  be  good  and  not  believe 
in  miracles.     So  it  goes. 

"The  ne.xt  step  will  be  to  give  up  everything  divine,  and  to 
hold  that  we  can  still  be  good  and  hold  to  all  that  is  vital  and 
essentixil  in  religion  while  yielding  to  pure  naturalism.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  give  up  imnjortality  and  to  become  like  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

"When  a  man  starts  on  the  line  of  evolution  and  iiigher  criti- 
cism he  gives  up  more  and  more,  and  he  has  no  logical  stopping- 
place  till  he  has  given  up  everything.  The  frantic  efforts  of 
those  who  start  on  this  line  to  hold  to  '  wh  t  is  vital, '  while  giv- 
ing up  more  and  more,  are  pitiful.  Their  claiming  that'  after  all 
we  have  this  or  that  much  left '  is  simpl)' whistling  to  keep  their 
courage  up.  They  have  surrendered  everything,  and  have  left 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  As  George  Adam  Smith 
says,  it  is  left  only  for  the  critics  to  fix  the  indemnity,  and  to 
take  all  they  want,  and  verybody  ought  to  have  learned  that 
they  want  everything  Witij  them  'progress'  means  to  deny 
more  and  more.  And  their  work  will  not  be  done  as  long  as  any 
belief  is  left." 

Zion" s  Herald  (Meth.  Episc. ,  Boston)  says: 

"Even  from  a  purely  naturalistic  standpoint  we  have  to  admit 
that  tliere  were  great  religious  geniuses  when  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written.  We  should  all  have  said  that  the  story  of  the 
Annunciation  could  not  be  told  without  shocking  every  senti- 
ment of  religious  reverence  But  read  it,  and  see  the  impo.ssible 
accomplislied.  Assuming  the  historical  fact,  it  could  not  be 
more  simply  and  divinely  told.  Or  take  the  song  of  the  angels. 
As  Taylcr  Lewis  said,  it  is  not  surprising  that  shepherds  should 
^e  lights  and  hear  voices;  l)ut  such  lights  and  such  voices  I 
These  are  tiie  wonder.  F<>r  there  was  nothing  in  their  thought 
and  training  so  to  shape  the  vision  as  to  bring  out  on  earth's 
weary  air  that  message  of  good  tidings  of  great  joy  for  all  i)eoplc 
for  which  men  had  waited  so  long.  And  as  for  the  angels,  they 
were  never  more  fittingly  employed  since  the  beginning  of 
time 

"If  it  was  only  poetry,  it  was  magnificent  poetry;  and  there 
are  some  who  think  tliat,  so  far  as  human  language  can  express 
the  unpicturable  and  ineffalile  relations  of  the  sjjiritual  world,  it 
was  not  only  poetry,  but  also  divine  fact." 


THE  THEATER  AS  AN  ADJUNCT  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

THERE  are  many  evidences  nowadays  of  a  growing  sym- 
pathy between  the  theater  and  the  church.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  note  in  our  pages  the  activities  of  the 
Rev.  Forbes  Phillips,  of  Gorleston,  England,  who  has  organized 
a  dramatic  society  in  his  own  parish,  and  proposes  that  such 
societies  be  established  under  church  auspices  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  thiscountry  the  "Actors'  Church  Alliance," 
of  which  Bishop  Potter  is  president  and  Joseph  Jefferson  vice- 
president,  is  steadily  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  It 
now  has  2,  500  members  in  400  cities  of  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  Its  secretary,  the  Rev.  Walter  E. 
Bentley,  has  recently  transformed  the  basement  of  his  church  in 
New  York  into  a  theatrical  auditorium,  and  is  planning  to  have 
"Everyman,"  the 
fifteenth  -  century 
morality  play,  and 
other  suitable 
dramas,  performed 
there.  In  an  inter- 
view with  a  New 
York  Tribune  re- 
porter, he  has  ex- 
plained as  follows 
his  views  of  the 
relation  between 
the  church  and  the 
stage : 

"The  church 
should  touch  the 
life  of  the  people 
at  every  point. 
There  should  be 
nothing  foreign  to 
the  cl  e  rg  y  m  a  n. 
When  there  is,  it 
is  because  he  isn't 
wide  awake.  The 
church  should  di- 
rect all  the  amusements  of  the  people,  not  control  them — that 
is  a  very  different  thing.  But  the  church  should  recognize  the 
universal,  natural  demand  for  amusement,  and  should  supply 
that  demand.  .  .  .  The  stage  is  one  of  the  greatest  teaching 
agencies  that  has  ever  been  given  to  man  ;  as  great  as  the 
school,  the  press,  or  the  ballot-box.  The  trouble  is  that  the  stage 
isn't  taken  seriously  as  these  are.  The  clmrch  doesn't  take  it 
.seriously,  the  people  don't  take  it  seriously,  and  it  doesn't  take 
itself  .seriouslj'.  It  is  regarded  as  existing  merely  to  cater  to  the 
amusements  of  the  people  ;  but  even  if  this  be  true,  the  amuse- 
ments of  a  people  have  fully  as  important  an  influence  in  mold- 
ing their  lives  as  anything  else  in  their  environment.  There  is 
no  greater  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  moral  truths  or  high 
ideals  to  mankind  than  the  stage.  But  of  course  it  can't  fill 
that  function  when  it  is  governed  by  the  little  window  out  in 
front.  If  actors  could  cooperate  and  manage  their  own  theaters, 
it  might  be  different.  But  the  trouble  is  lliat  a  man  who  is  a 
good  actor  can  rarely  do  anything  else.  Dramatic  sense  and 
business  sense  don't  commonly  go  together.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
is  a  wonder,  and  wonders  are  rare.  The  stage  itself  doesn't 
realize  its  own  value  or  wortli  to  the  world.  It  is  for  the  church 
to  realize  the  value  of  tliis  teaching  agency  and  take  it  up  and 
make  use  of  it." 

The  Rev.- Dr.  \V.  S.  Raiusfor<l.  of  Xcw  York,  is  encouraging 
tlie  same  spirit  in  his  parish,  and  his  last  annual  report  bears 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  St.  George's  Dramatic  Society  "has 
met  a  long-felt  need."  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Outlook  be 
says : 

"A  great  number  of  our  East  Side  young  men  and  women— as 
a  rule  the  smartest  and  best  among  them — are  interested  in  dra- 
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matic  affairs  ;  .  .  .  and  the  members  are  doing  quite  serious 
work  in  helping  our  parish  organization  in  many  ways." 

In  some  quarters,  the  disposition  to  unite  the-  functions  of 
church  and  of  stage  evokes  expressions  of  emphatic  disapproval. 
The  Philadelphia  Church  Standard  (Prot.  Episc.)  think.s  "  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  well-meant  but  very  silly  gush  of  late  on 
the  supposed  relations  of  the  church  and  the  theater."  It  con- 
tinues : 

"There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  civilization  when  the 
drama  has  fulfilled  a  notable  and  noble  function  in  the  educa- 
tion, and  even  in  the  moral  and  the  political  instruction,  of  the 
people.  The  Homeric  ballads  which  were  afterward  combined 
in  the  great  epics  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssej'  became  only 
more  useful,  because  more  lively,  when  they  were  presented  in 
a  dramatic  form  on  the  rude  stage  of  Thespis  ;  and  there  came  a 
time  when  the  Greek  drama  led  the  threefold  function  of  press, 
pulpit,  and  social  censor  all  at  once,  and  served  them  fairly 
well.  Nor  have  we  the  slightest  inclination  to  forget  that  the 
unlettered  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  taught  many  a  Bible 
story  and  many  a  lesson  in  good  living  by  moralities  and  miracle 
plays  of  which  the  Passion  Play  of  Ober-Ammergau  is  so  inter- 
esting a  survival.  Finally,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
Bible  itself  contains  two  books  which,  tho  they  are  not  written  in 
the  form  either  of  the  classic  or  of  the  more  modern  drama,  are 
certainly  of  a  dramatic  character,  and  one  of  them  may  be  an 
ancient  specimen  of  a  form  of  dramatic  composition  and  per- 
formance which  is  still  extant  in  Syria.  But  to  what,  after  all, 
do  all  these  liberal  admissions  amount?  To  this  only,  that  the 
form  of  a  dramatic  composition  is  a  matter  of  literary  art,  and 
its  performance  a  matter  of  esthetic  art,  while  its  intellectual 
and  moral  character  must  be  judged  by  reason  and  conscience. 
The  form  of  a  play  may  be  faultless  from  the  literary  point  of 
view  and  its  dramatic  exhibition  may  be  esthetically  beautiful, 
but  if  it  borrows  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  of 
licentiousness,  then  its  literary  and  dramatic  excellences  make  it 
only  so  much  the  more  detestable  as  an  agency  of  evil." 

In  the  opinion  of  The  Church  Standard,  the  majority  of  mod- 
em plays  are  either  insipid  or  else  actually  vicious.     It  says : 

"The  plays  which  are  actually  brought  out  on  the  modern 
stage  have  mostly  no  literary  character  at  all.  They  are  just 
sheer  undiluted  nonsense,  interspersed  with  songs  and  dances 
and  an  occasional  joke  which  is  sometimes,  tlio  we  should  hope 
seldom,  of  an  equivocal  character.  It  would  be  difficult  to  rouse 
any  very  strenuous  moral  indignation  against  shows  of  that 
•kind.  Their  worst  fault  is  their  incredible  silliness.  Yet  we 
know  men,  hard-working  and  hard-thinking  men,  who  prefer 
such  shows  to  others  of  a  more  intellectual  character,  probably 
because  they  are  amusements  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word, 
since  they  serve  to  draw  off  the  mind  from  its  customary  activi- 
ties and  so  allure  the  jaded  nerves  into  a  brief  period  of  repose. 
What  has  the  church  to  do  with  such  performances?  Nothing 
more,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  exercises 
of  athletic  clubs 

"But  there  is  another  class,  the  main  attraction  of  which  con- 
sists in  the  direction  of  the  mind  of  the  spectators  into  channels 
of  depravity.  On  these  we  can  not,  will  not,  need  not  dwell. 
They  are  a  disgraceful  fact  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 
present  advanced  civilization.  They  enlighten  no  man's  mind  ; 
thej'  stimulate  no  man's  conscience;  they  rouse,  and  they  are 
meant  to  rouse,  the  sensual  passions.  Pretending  to  deal  with 
'life  as  life  is,'  the  warp  and  woof  of  them  is  spun  from  the  vile 
secretion   of    a   morbid   and   morbidly   infectious    imagination. 

"'  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity 'tis 'tis  true,' that  such  perform- 
ances draw  crowds  of  eager  spectators,  so  that  it  pays  to  produce 
them.  That  is  the  great  trouble  ;  for  the  worst  vice  of  the  mod- 
ern stage  is  its  ab.solute  venality.  The  whole  thing  is  governed 
by  the  vulgarest  law  of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  absolutely  venal,  or  more  ready  to  be  sold  to  the 
purposes  of  vice,  than  the  modern  theater.  If  the  public  wants 
to  gloat  over  a  spectacle  of  vice,  that  spectacle  will  always  be 
forthcoming.  There  will  always  be  managers  willing  to  prosti- 
tute the  stage  to  that  foul  purpose,  and  there  will  always  be 
literary  purveyors  of  filth  ready  to  prostitute  such  talents  as  they 
have  to  the  production  of  'realistic'  dramas,  which  in  plain 
words  signify  dramas  of  vice. " 


The  conclusion  reached  is  that  "with  the  theater,  as  the 
theater  is,  the  church  has  no  connection,  and  can  have  none." 
Hut  churcli-ineinbcrs  can  and  do  sustain  a  clcliiiite  relation  lo 
the  drama,  and  by  their  patronage  are  able  to  influence  the 
nature  of  the  plays  presented.  "If  they  would  have  the  power- 
ful attractions  of  the  drama  ranged  on  virtue  s  side,  they  can  do 
that  most  effectually  by  supporting  the  innocent  and  truly  intel- 
lectual drama,  while  refusing  to  contribute  one  penny  or  one 
moment  to  the  support  of  the  drama  of  vice." 


A   SCIENTIST'S   VIEW    OF    THE    CONFLICT    BE- 
TWEEN  SCIENCE   AND    FAITH. 

I'' HERE  is  a  disposition  among  theologians  nowadays  to  in- 
sist that  there  is  no  essential  conflict  between  science  and 
religion,    and    that,   if   properly  interpreted,   the  conclusions  of 
science  are  in  harmony  with  Christian  belief.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
the  principal  of  Bir- 
mingham   Univers- 
ity and  an  eminent 
British    scientist, 
dissents    from     this 
view.     In  an  article 
contributed    to    the 
first    issue    of     The 
Hibbert  Journal,  a 
"Quarterl}'  Review 
of  Religion,   Theol- 
ogy,    and     Philoso- 
phy,"  publislied   in 
London    under    the 
terms  of    the    Hib- 
bert bequest,  he  de- 
clares :    "  No   doubt 
it  must  be  admitted 
by  both   sides   that 
the  highest   science 
and  the  truest  theol- 
ogy must  ultimately  sir  oliver  lodge, 
be  mutually  Consi.S-                Principal  of  Birmingham  University. 
tent,  and  may  be  ac- 
tually one  ;  but  that  is  far  from  the  case  at  present."  He  continues-, 

"It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  modern  scientific  at- 
mosphere, in  spite  of  much  that  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  exer- 
cises .some  sort  of  blighting  influence  upon  religious  ardor,  and 
that  the  great  saints  or  seers  have  as  a  rule  not  been  eminent  for 
their  acquaintance  with  exact  scientific  knowledge,  but,  on  the- 
contrary,  have  felt  a  distrust  and  a  dislike  of  that  uncompromi- 
sing quest  for  cold  hard  truth  in  which  the  leaders  of  science  are 
engaged  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  leaders  of  science 
have  shown  an  aloofness  from,  if  not  a  hostility  for,  the  theoreti- 
cal aspects  of  religion.  In  fact,  it  may  be  held  that  the  general 
drift  or  atmosphere  of  modern  science  is  adverse  to  the  highest 
religious  emotion,  because  hostile  to  many  of  the  doctrinco  and 
beliefs  upon  which  such  an  exalted  state  of  feeling  must  be 
based,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  wave  of  transient 
enthusiasm. 

"Nevertheless,  we  must  admit  that  there  have  been  men  of 
science,  there  must  be  many  now  living,  who  accept  fully  the 
facts  and  implications  of  science,  who  accept  also  the  creeds  of 
the  church,  and  who  do  not  keep  the  two  sets  of  ideas  in  water- 
tight compartments  of  their  minds,  but  do  distinctly  perceive  a 
reconciling  and  fusing  element. 

"If  we  proceed  to  ask  what  is  this  reconciling  element,  we  find 
that  it  is  neither  science  nor  theology,  but  that  it  is  philosophy, 
or  else  it  is  poetry.  By  aid  of  philosophy,  or  by  aid  of  poetry,  a 
great  deal  can  be  accomplished.  Mind  and  matter  |aay  be  then 
no  longer  two,  but  one  ;  this  material  universe  may  then  become 
the  living  garment  of  God  ;  gross  matter  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  inference,  a  mode  of  apprehending  an  idealistic  cosmic 
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reality,  in  which  we  live  and  move  ar.d  have  our  being;  the 
whole  of  existence  can  become  infused  and  suffused  with  imma- 
nent Deity." 

Such  theories  of  the  universe  as  these,  observes  Principal 
Lodge,  represent  "a  guess,  an  intuition,  an  inspiration,  perhaps, 
but  are  not  links  in  a  chain  of  assured  and  reasoned  knowl- 
edge." They  do  not  solve  "the  knotty  entanglement,"  but  "soar 
above  it."     He  writes  further: 

"  It  is  difficult  to  resist  yielding  to  the  bent  and  trend  of '  mod- 
ern science,'  as  well  as  to  its  proved  conclusions.  Its  bent  and 
trend  may  have  been  wrongly  estimated  by  its  j^resent  disciples: 
a  large  tract  of  knowledge  may  have  been  omitted  from  its  ken, 
which  when  included  will  revolutionize  some  of  their  speculative 
opinions  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  tendency  of  orthodox  science  at  the  present  time.  It  sug- 
gests to  us  that  the  Cosmos  is  self-explanatory,  self-contained, 
and  self-maintaining.  From  everlasting  to  everlasting  the 
material  universe  rolls  on.  evolving  worlds  and  disintegrating 
them,  evolving  vegetable  beauty  and  destroying  it,  evolving  in- 
telligent animal  life,  developing  that  into  a  self-conscious  human 
race,  and  then  plunging  it  once  more  into  annihilation." 

The  rejoinder  of  the  theologian  to  the  scientist  has  ever  been 
that  science  reveals  the  laws  of  life,  but  not  its  origin;  and 
the  scientist,  as  Principal  Lodge  admits,  has  hitherto  had  to 
confess  that  this  statement  is  true.     He  adds : 

"But  will  the  theologian  triumph  in  the  admission?  Will  he 
therein  detect  at  last  the  dam  which  shall  stem  the  torrent  of 
skepticism?  .  ,  ,  Any  year,  or  any  century,  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  nature  of  life  may  become  more  intelligible,  and  may  per- 
haps resolve  itself  into  an  action  of  already  known  forces  acting 
on  the  very  complex  molecule  of  protoplasm.  Already  in  Ger- 
many have  inorganic  and  artificial  substances  been  found  to 
crawl  about  on  glass  slides  under  the  action  of  surface-tension 
or  capillarity',  with  an  appearance  which  is  said  to  have  deceived 
even  a  biologist  into  hastily  pronouncing  them  living  amebae. 
Life  in  its  ultimate  element  and  on  its  material  side  is  such  a 
simple  tiling,  it  is  but  a  slight  extension  of  known  chemical  and 
physical  forces;  the  cell  must  be  able  to  respond  to  stimuli,  to 
assimilate  outside  materials,  and  to  subdivide.  I  apprehend  that 
there  is  not  a  biologist  but  believes  (perhaps  quite  erroneously) 
that  sooner  or  later  the  discovery  will  be  made,  and  that  a  cell 
having  all  the  essential  functions  of  life  will  be  constructed  out 
of  inorganic  material." 

The  real  controversy  between  religion  and  science,  concludes 
Principal  Lodge,  is  not  so  much  a  controversy  as  to  the  being  or 
not  being  of  God.  Even  if  science  conceded  the  existence  of 
God,  "there  would  still  remain  a  question  as  to  His  mode  of 
action,  a  controversy  as  to  tlie  method  of  the  divine  government 
of  the  world."     We  quote  again  : 

"This  is  the  standing  controversy,  by  no  means  really  dead 
at  the  present  day.  Is  the  world  controlled  by  a  living  Person, 
accessible  to  prayer,  influenced  by  love,  able  and  willing  to  fore- 
see, to  intervene,  to  guide,  and  wistfully  to  lead  without  com- 
pulsion spirits  in  some  sort  akin  to  Himself? 

"Or  is  the  world  a  self-generated,  self-controlling  machine, 
complete  and  fully  organized  for  movement,  either  up  or  down, 
for  ])n)gressordegeneration,  according  to  the  chances  of  heredity 
and  the  influence  of  environment? 

"According  to  the  one  conception,  faith  is  childish  and  prayer 
absurd;  the  only  individual  immortality  lies  in  the  memory  of 
descendants  ;  kind  actions  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  fate  are 
the  highest  religious  attril)utes  jjossible  ;  and  the  future  of  the 
liuman  race  is  determined  by  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the 
circumstances  of  space. 

"According  to  the  other  conception,  prayer  may  be  mighty  to 
the  removal  of  mountains,  and  by  faith  we  may  feel  ourselves 
citizens  of  an  eternal  and  glorious  cosmogony  of  mutual  help  and 
cooperation,  advancing  from  lowly  st.ges  to  even  higher  states 
•of  happy  activity,  world  without  end,  and  may  catch  in  anticijia- 
tion  some  glimpses  of  that  'one  far-o(T  <livine  event  to  which  the 
vhole  creation  moves.' 

"The   whole  controversy  hin'.jcs,  in  one  sense,  on  a  pracitcal 


pivot — the  eflicacy  of  prayer.  Is  prayer  to  hypothetical  and 
supersensuous  beings  as  senseless  and  useless  as  it  is  unscien- 
tific ;  or  does  prayer  pierce  through  the  husk  and  apparent  cov- 
ering of  the  sensuous  universe,  and  reach  something  living,  lov- 
ing, and  helpful  beyond? 

"And  in  another  sense  the  controversy  turns  upon  a  question 
of  fact.  Do  we  live  in  a  univer.se  permeated  with  life  and  mind: 
life  and  mind  independent  of  matter  and  unlimited  in  individual 
duration?  Or  is  life  limited,  in  space  to  the  surface  of  masses 
of  matter,  and  in  time  to  the  duration  of  the  material  envelope 
essential  to  its  manifestation? 

"The  answer  is  given  in  one  way  by  orthodox  modern  science, 
and  in  another  way  by  Religion  of  all  times ;  and  until  these 
opposite  answers  are  made  consistent,  the  reconciliation  between 
Science  and  Faith  is  incomplete." 


THE  MOST  ANCIENT  NAME  OF  THE  DEITY. 

THE  words  "Jehovah"  and"Elohim"  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Jews  in  Old-Testament  times,  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  assuming  that  the  latter  term,  a  plural  of  a 
word  signifying  majesty,  lordship,  and  government,  was  in  use 
among  the  primitive  nations  of  the  East  long  antecedent  to  the 
Mosaic  era.  These  facts  do  not,  however,  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  "Jehovah  "  and  "  Elohim  "  are  the  most  ancient  names  of  the 
Deity.  They  are  antedated  by  the  Egyptian  title  "Nutar  " — or, 
to  be  more  exact,  "Nutar  Nutra  Amtu  Heret  "  (the  Almighty 
Power  wliich  is  in  Heaven).  Professor  Renouf,  a  French  arche- 
ologist,  emphasizes  this  point  in  his  book  on  "The  Religion  of 
Ancient  Egypt."     He  declares: 

"The  Egyptian  'Nutar'  means  Power,  which  is  also  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  'El.'  The  extremely  common  Eg\-ptian 
expression  'Nutar  Nutra*  exactlj'  corresponds  in  sense  to  the 
Hebrew  'El  Shaddai,'  the  very  title  by  which  God  tells  Moses 
that  he  was  known  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob:  'And  God 
spoke  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him.  I  am  Jahve ;  and  I 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac  and  unto  Jacob  by  the 
name  of  "El  Shaddai";  but  by  my  name  "Jahve"  was  I  not 
known  to  them. ' 

"It  is  very  remarkable  that  'Brahma'  in  Sanscrit  meant 
originally  Power,  the  same  as 'EL'  It  resisted  for  a  long  time 
the  mythological  contagion,  but  at  last  it  yielded  like  all  other 
names  of  God  and  became  the  name  of  one  god.  But  the 
Egyptian  '  Nutar  '  never  became  a  proper  name.  It  was  indeed 
restricted  in  its  use  as  far  back  as  our  knowledge  of  the  language 
enables  us  to  trace  it,  but  it  never  ceased  to  be  a  common  noun, 
and  was  applied  indifTerently  to  each  of  the  powers  which  the 
Egyptians  conceived  as  active  in  the  universe,  and  to  the  Power 
from  which  all  powers  ])roceed.  '  Horns  '  and  '  Ra, '  and  '  Osiris, ' 
and  'Set'  are  names  of  individual  finite  powers;  but  a  power 
without  a  name  or  any  mythological  characteristic  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  the  singular  number  and  can  only  be  regarded  as 
the  st'itsus  ntn/iiiu's,  or  direct  conception  of  the  Infinite,  which 
like  my  learned  predecessor.  Prof.  Max  Miiller.  I  consider  not 
the  '  result  of  reasoning  or  generalizing  for  revelation, '  but  as  an 
intuition  as  irresistible  as  the  impressions  of  the  senses." 

These  views  aie  indorsed  by  Mr.  Logan  A.  Wood,  a  writer 
in  Biblia  (Meriden,  November),  who  says  : 

"In  the  foregoing  we  unquestionably  get  the  true  and  most 
ancient  name  of  the.  Deity.  That  ancient  Egyptian  civilization 
is  the  oldest  known  civilization  is  an  indisputable  fact.  More  than 
six  thousand  years  ago  Egypt  l)ursts  upon  tiie  world  in  history  a 
full-grown  nation  with  a  full-blown  civilization  in  the  flower  of 
its  matchless  perfection,  with  no  eviilence  of  so-called  patri- 
archal life,  rude  beginning,  or  infancy.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
father  of  the  civilized  ]>eoples  and  nations  of  the  world — ay,  the 
civilized  world  for  mf)re  than  two  thousand  years.  Hence,  the 
inexorable  logic  of  this  fact  is  that  there  is  where  the  'memorial 
name  God  forever  among  all  generations'  was  of  record  and 
known.  Where  else  could  it  have  been?  There  was  no  other  place 
to  record  it.  for,  I  repeat,  ancient  Egypt  was  the  whole  civilized 
world  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  during  which  the  Pha- 
raohs claimed  dominion  over  llie  whole  world." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


PREMIER    BALFOUR'S   FIRST   SESSION. 

THE  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  does  not  meet  again  until 
February  17.  Premier  Balfour's  first  session  having  been 
brought  to  a  close  last  month  with  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
The  session  must  remain  memorable  for  the  passage  of  the  edu- 
cation bill.  But  other  measures  of  importance  have  been 
adopted  since  Parliament  came  together  on  January  i6  of  last 
year.  The  bread  tax.  an  increase  in  the  income  tax,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  crimes  act  in  Ireland,  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  in  turn  matters 
of  warm  debate.  The  general  view  is  that  Premier  Balfour  is  a 
success — that  is,  he  knows  what  he  wants  and  he  manages  to 
obtain  it.  The  Standard  (London),  a  Conservative  paper,  is 
filled  with  admiration  : 

"Mr.  Balfour  has  well  earned  congratulations  on  the  success  of 
the  Government  during  the  first  session  of  his  responsibility  as 
Prime  Minister,  He  has  placed  upon  the  statute-book  not  only 
all  the  measures  that  he  hoped  to  see  pass  when  Parliament 
reassembled  in  October  last,  but  some  as  to  which  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  sanguine.  It  is  a  case  in  which  fortune  has 
smiled  upon  good  management." 

The  education  bill — or  act  as  it  has  now  become — inevitablj' 
draws  comment  from  every  source  as  the  grand  feature  of  the 
session.     The  London  Times  editorially  interprets  its  effect  thus : 

"Because  k  majority  of  the  managers  of  schools  supplied  and 
hitherto  largely  supported  by  private  subscriptions  are  to  remain 
representative  of  the  denominations  finding  the  money,  it  is 
continually  argued  that  those  who  pay  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost  of  education  are  defrauded  of  rightful  control.  Now,  to  be- 
gin with,  the  managers  as  a  body,  no  matter  how  the  body  is 
composed,  have  only  a  fractional  and  subordinate  control  over 
education.  They  are  entirelj-  subject  in  all  educational  mat- 
ters to  the  board  of  education,  which  represents  the  central  gov- 
ernment— in  other  words,  the  whole  body  of  taxpayers — and  to 
the  local  municipal  authority,  which  represents  the  whole  body 
of  local  ratepayers.  Beyond  administrative  functions  strictly 
supervised  by  these  two  bodies,  who  hold  the  entire  power  of  the 
purse,  the  managers  have  no  power  except  over  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  schools.  Therefore,  the  whole  of  the 
authority  concerning  the  allocation  of  which  so  much  fuss  has 
been  made  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  controling  educational 
authority,  and  hardly  can  be  said  to  touch  the  secular  educational 
work  of  the  schools  at  all.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  not  gone  into  the  matter  for  them.:elves,  almost  the  whole 
of  this  long  fight  has  been  about  a  fraction  of  this  fraction.  The 
fraction  of  independence  left  to  the  managers  is  divided  into  six 
parts,  and  the  whole  question  is  whether  the  denomination 
should  have  four  of  these  parts  or  only  two.  Hitherto,  under 
the  belauded  settlement  of  1870,  the  denomination  has  had  the 
whole  six  parts  ;  under  the  new  arrangement  it  has  only  four." 

Much  as  this  prospect  pleases,  it  affords  nf)  pleasure  whatever 
to  the  Liberal  Daily  A'ews  (London).  "England,"  says  this 
emphatic  organ,  "  will  reel  for  long  under  the  shock  of  this  bill  "  : 

"It  has  taken  the  direct  control  of  education  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  it  has  identified  the  schools  with  a  gross  and 
scandalous  financial  injustice.  Not  by  such  methods  is  England 
to  '  wake  up,'  or  to  place  herself  in  line  with  the  nations  that  are 
going  ahead  of  her  in  the  race.  So  much  for  the  chief  measure 
of  the  session.     The  rest  have  been  like  unto  it." 

As  for  Premier  Balfour  himself,  the  Liberal  daily  expresses  its 
views  of  that  gentlemen  with  the  bluntness  of  the  proverbial 
candid  friend : 

"Mr.  Balfour  has  doubtless  displayed  a  certain  intellectual 
adroitness  in  defense  of  a  bad  policy.  Mr.  Balfour  is  at  his  best 
when  he  is  at  bay.  The  defect  of  inertness  which  so  often  takes 
the  edge  off  his  finer  edges  vanishes  like  a  cloud,  and  he  be- 
comes the  well-trained  parliamentary  athlete.     But  his  parlia- 


mentary success  has  been  won  at  grave  cost  to  his  reputation  for 
statesmanship." 

Fortunately  for  the  British  Premier's  friends,  there  is  a  wealtli 
of  praise  from  which  to  choose.  We  select  the  following  from 
T/ie  St.  Jai/ies' s  Gazette  (London)  : 

"Mr.  Balfour's  first  session  as  Premier  has  proved  a  most 
signal  success,  and,  if  such  a  fact  bring  satisfaction  to  his 
philosophic  mind,  he  may  lay  the  unction  to  his  soul  that  the 
success  is  his  own  personal  property.  He  has  not  only  guided 
the  House  of  Commons  in  all  matters  with  surprising  tact  and 
skill  but  he  has  also  'personally  conducted'  a  most  difficult 
measure  through  its  various  stages  with  an  iron  grijD  on  princi- 
ple and  a  gracious  tolerance  in  detail  which  marks  him  as  a  born 
'parliamentary  hand,'  Those  arrogant  claimants  of  intellectual 
superiority  who  have  persistently  sneered  at  him  as  a  lazy 
dilettante  and  a  tepid  philosopher  may  well  have  waked  this 
morning  to  find  themselves  foolish.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  their  loft}' 
view,  may  have  proved  himself  slovenly  in  his  methods,  a  nig- 
gling dialectician  in  debate,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  but  the  work 
has  been  done." 


GERMANY'S   "TRAP"   FOR   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

GERMANY  set  a  trap  and  Great  Britain  fell  into  it.  This  is 
the  long  and  short  of  the  Venezuela  muddle  in  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  British  press.  The  vigorous  con- 
tentions resulting  from  this  idea  have  completely  obscured  the 
issue  involving  President  Castro  and  his  unwillingness  to  settle 
anything  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  debt.  The  vials  of  British 
journalistic  wrath  are  uncorked  upon  designing  Germany,  which 
put  innocent  Great  Britain  up  to  things  that  else  would  never 
have  entered  her  head.  Germany's  purpose,  we  are  told,  was 
to  embroil  Britannia  with  that  great  object  of  her  esteem,  the 
United  States.  The  key  to  the  plot  is  to  be  found  by  comparing 
dates  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  visit  of 
Emperor  William  to  England.  The  Spectator  (London),  as  the 
authoritative  exponent  of  all  theSe  views,  may  well  be  quoted 
first : 

"On  November  8,  the  day  on  which  the  German  Emperor 
landed  in  England,  we  asked  what  was  the  object  of  his  visit. 
We  assumed  that  he  had  not  merely  come  to  shoot  pheasants, 
but  that  he  was  in  England  to  further  some 'specific  project,  and 
one  not  very  alarming  in  itself — one,  too,  which  he  means  to 
urge  with  all  his  wonderful  personal  magnetism.'  Tho  the 
greater  part  of  the  press  joined  with  us  in  warning  the  nation 
that  the  German  Emperor  was  anxious  to  entangle  us  in  some 
agreement  which  could  later  on  be  paraded  before  the  world  as 
a  German-British  alliance,  our  interpretation  of  the  objects  of 
the  Emperor's  visit  to  England  was  officially  denounced  as  fan- 
tastic and  absurd.  The  country  was  assured  that  there  was 
nothing  behind  the  visit,  and  that  no  attempt  was  being  made  to 
get  hold  of  or  :ontrol  our  diplomacy.  Yet,  astonishing  as  it 
sounds,  on  the  very  day  on  which  we  were  assured  that  there 
was  nothing  at  all  in  the  newspaper  talk  about  German  attempts 
to  obtain  an  alliance.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  actually  concluding 
one  of  the  most  amazingly  indiscreet  alliances  ever  made  with  a 
foreign  power." 

This  piece  of  amazing  indiscretion  was  the  alliance  of  Great 
Britain  with  Germany,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  a  comparisor.  of 
dates : 

"  On  November  s  the  German  Emparor,  accompanied  by  the 
German  ambassador.  Count  Metternich,  goes  to  Sandringham, 
and  there  meets  Mr.  Balf  'ur  and  other  ministers.  On  Novem- 
ber 10  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  ministers  above-mentioned  leave,  but 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
goes  down  to  meet  the  Emperor.  On  November  11,  Lord  Lans- 
downe returns  to  London,  and  on  that  very  day  writes  a  despatch 
to  Mr.  Buchanan  in  Berlin  saj'ing,  in  effect,  that  Britain  and 
Germany  had  determined  to  take  joint  action  in  Venezuela,  and 
that  the  two  Powers  had  agreed  to  what  was,  in  fact,  the  closest 
form  of  alliance  as  regards  the  coercion  of  Venezuela — i.e.,  we 
bound   ourselves   not    to   make  any  .settlement  with   Venezuela 
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unless  Germany  bad  also  come  to  terms  with  that  republic.  Wc 
bound  ourselves,  that  is,  not  to  recede  from  the  policy  of  joint 
coercion  unless  Germany  also  receded.  Thus  only  three  days 
after  the  Kaiser  landed  we  had  been  led  into  a  definite  alliance 
with  Germany  as  regards  the  coercion  of  Venezuela — an  alliance 
which  the  Germans  can  prolong  at  their  pleasure,  since  we  can 
not  escape  from  it  or  from  the  joint  action  it  involves  as  long  as 
Germany  likes  to  assert  that  her  claims  have  not  been  met,  or 
that  the  objects  with  which  joint  action  has  been  taken  remain 
nnfulfilled." 

Having  acted  in  this  dark  and  devious  way,  the  German  Em- 
peror is  now  permitting  Great  Britain  to  survey  at  her  leisure 
the  trap  into  which  he  led  her.  Who  knows  what  other  secret 
traps  await  to  be  sprung  upon  the  unhappy  British  public?  To 
quote  The  Spectator  again  : 

"  We  now  know  that  the  German  Emperor  managed  while  he 
was  here  to  entangle  us  in  an  alliance  calculated  to  wound  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Americans  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  to 
parade  us  before  the  world  as  his  faithful  supporters.  Can  we 
feel  sure,  in  spite  of  official  disclaimers,  that  he  did  not  also 
manage  to  entangle  us — possibly  without  our  being  conscious  of 
the  fact  at  the  moment,  for  of  course  we  do  not  doubt  the  bona 
fides  in  intention  of  the  official  denials — in  agreeing  to  some 
scheme  of  joint  action  in  the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf  which 
would  be  equally  wounding  to  Russia?  We  admit  that  it  sounds 
incredible,  but  after  the  fashioning  of  such  an  agreement  as 
that  just  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne  nothing  seems  impossible." 

An  even  deeper  despair  is  reflected  in  the  utterances  of  The 
Daily  Xews  (London).  The  United  States  alienated.  Great 
Britain  led  by  the  nose,  the  German  Emperor  laughing  in  his 
sleeve — these  and  worse  are  the  consequences  of  being  hypno- 
tized : 

"  We  have  to  go  to  Berlin  for  our  jwlicy.  The  German  Em- 
peror will  probably  want  to  wipe  out  some  insult — perhaj)s,  the 
attack  on  the  German  consulate — and  probably  he  will  be  the 
less  anxious  to  make  j)eace  as  his  real  grievance  is  less.  He  has 
no  love  for  the  United  States.  Why  should  he  respect  their  feel- 
ings? But  with  us  it  is  different.  There  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  for  whose  friendship  this  country  really  cares  more  than 
the  United  States." 

"Public  men  [in  the  United  States]  are  simply  amazed  that 
England  should  be  so  undiplomatic,"  continues  this  excited  Lib- 
eral organ,  and  even  the  Conservative  sheets  seem  taken  aback. 
Thus  The  Times  (London),  which  is  reserved  in  dealing  with 
this  matter  editorially,  nevertheless  prints  letters  from  leading 
public  men  which  reflect  British  distrust.  Yet  there  is  a  Con- 
servative sheet  here  and  there  like  The  Standard  (London) 
which  makes  light  of  the  flieories  discrediting  Germany. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  German  press  at  first  received 
these  Briti-sh  utterances  in  silence.  The  temptation  to  reply 
must  have  been  extreme,  but  even  the  papers  which  are  apt  to 
be  most  provoked  by  British  imputations  of  German  bad  faith 
failed  to  notice  the  stream  of  insinuation.  But  this  is  now 
changed.  The  leading  organs  of  Berlin,  official  and  semi-official. 
are  noting  with  pained  surprise  that  Great  Britain  is  once  more, 
through  her  press,  "slandering"  Germany,  The  Jiainburger 
Nachrichten  is  especially  indignant.  "Such  misrepresenta- 
tions," it  declares,  "show  what  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  professions  of  esteem  in  which  the  English  indulge  regarding 
the  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria."  At  one  moment  the  British 
journals  remind  us  that  William  H.  is  dear  to  them  "for  his 
grandmother's  sake,"  and  in  the  next  breath  they  accuse  him  of 
laying  a  pitfall  for  the  people  and  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Koinische  Zeittmg  is  indignant  at  the  attempts  made  to 
throw  responsibility  for  summary  measures  in  Venezuela  upon 
Germany.  It  says  Germany  has  not  been  harsher  than  Great 
Britain.  The  Vossische  /.eitung  sees  in  I><>ndon  utterances  the 
activity  of  Germany's  enemies  and  a  renewal  of  "the  campaign 
of  hatred  "  : 


"These  English  enemies  of  Germany  profess  to  speak  from  a 
conviction  that  the  German  authorities  have  set  deliberately  to 
work  to  provoke  conflict.  The  utterances  of  certain  members  of 
Parliament  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
lengths  to  which  Germany  would  go  in  this  business  are  simply 
incomprehensible.  ...  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  lamentable 
that  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  removing  the  many  Anglo- 
German  misunderstandings  by  loyal  cooperation  should  be  made 
use  of  to  create  new  dissensions." 

It  is  a  matter  for  indignation,  says  the  Berliner  I\,'eueste 
Xachrichten,  that  the  British  Premier  should  have  spoken  as 
he  did  in  Parliament  about  the  operations  of  the  allies  in  Vene- 
zuela. Germany  was  plainly  told  that  she  had  been  lured  into 
this  complication.  Mr  Balfour  calmly  announced  that  Great 
Britain  would  leave  Germany  in  the  lurch  whenever  such  action 
was  found  expedient. —  I ranslatioti  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THEODORE  MOMMSEN  ON  "THE  OVERTHROW 
OF   THE   CONSTITUTION"    IN    GERMANY. 

MOMMSEN,  the  illustrious  German  historian  and  publicist, 
has  hurled  a  firebrand  into  his  country's  distracted  politi- 
cal situation  in  the  shape  of  a  manifesto  to  the  effect  that  "the 
imperial  constitution  is  destroyed."  He  was  led  to  this  proceed- 
ing by  the  "revolutionarj- conditions  "  in  the  Reichstag,  which 
has  approved  the  famous  tariff  bill  and  at  the  same  time  "made 


AcRAKIAN   Party  :  "  It  is  not  a  fine  child,  this  tariff   b.iby,  but   its   birth 
"timers  the  Socialists  und  that  is  enough  for  me." 

—  Der   Wiihre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

popular  government  a  thing  of  the  past."  The  bill  emerged 
triumphantly  from  its  third  reading  through  a  combination  of 
Clericals,  national  Liberals,  and  Agrarians,  the  final  vote  being 
202  to  100.  The  measure  is  not  quite  what  the  Emperor  wanted, 
as  many  concessions  were  made  to  the  Agrarians  ;  but  it  consti- 
tutes a  decided  trium])h  for  William  II.  The  Socialists  are 
furious,  as  all  debate  was  cut  off  and  ])arliamentary  rights  were, 
as  they  maintain,  "  invaded."  Such  is  the  situation  affording 
Mommsen  his  text. 

According    to    him.     Germany's    constitution    is    "doomed." 
From    his  manifesto,  as  ]niblished   in  the  Nation   (Berlin),  we 
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learn  tiiat  the  German  Emperor  and  llie  German  Reichstag  are 
iiverwhelmeil  by  a  combination  of  the  Clericals  and  Agrarians. 
"This  is  revoUitioi!."  Every  jiarty  in  (lermany  is  "one  of  revo- 
lution '■ 

"What,  in  truth,  are  the  aims  of  the  Liberals,  the  Clericals, 
the  Agrarians,  the  Social-Democrats?  The  Liberals  want  to 
convert  the  imperial  sovereignty  into  the  first  servant  of  the  state 
uiH)n  the  model  of  England  and  North  America.  For  our  nation, 
with  its  profound  and  apparently  rooted  dynastic  sentiment,  this 
means  revolution.  The  Clericals  want  to  re-Catholicize  Ger- 
many along  the  lines  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  transform 
our  ruler  into  a  vicar  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  This,  too, 
is  revolution.  The  Agrarian  lords  are  striving  for  a  monopoly 
of  the  higher  civil  and  military  posts,  and  they  propose  to  reduce 
the  German  Emperor  to  the  level  of  a  ruler  who  is  simply  first 
among  his  equals.  This  is  equally  revolution.  The  Social- 
Democrats  aim  or  profess  to  aim  at  the  emancipation  of  economic 
conditions  from  capitalistic  enterprise  by  allowing  each  indi- 
vidual a  like  quantity  of  soup  from  a  general  pot.  This  portends 
an  overthrow  of  all  existing  relations." 

The  great  historian  draws  the  gloomiest  inferences  from  all 
these  things.  The  tariff  bill  episode  in  the  Reichstag  shows  that 
"the  country  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  overthrow." 
The  fatherland  is  threatened  by  the  elements  which  thus  put 
might  before  right.  The  constitution  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  withstand  the  strain.  The  immediate  future  may  be  expected 
to  bring  forth  absolutism  and  the  destruction  of  whatever  politi- 
cal freedom  still  subsists  in  Germany.  These  conclusions  are 
thoroughly  indorsed  by  the  democratic  Frank/urfer  Zt'itung, 
which  says  the  very  next  stej)  on  the  reactionary  program  wil! 
be  al)olition  of  universal  suffrage  ; 

"The  present  supremacy  of  the  Agrarian  elements  will  cer- 
tainly be  menaced  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  popular  move- 
ment. The  reactionaries  and  their  allies  will  consequently  be 
driven  to  maintain  their  powef^  at  all  costs.  Thej'  will  have  to 
aim  at  the  abolition  of  universal  suffrage.  And  this  is  overthrow 
of  the  constitution.  That  the  Conservatives  would  prefer  such 
an  overthrow  at  once  rather  than  jiostpone  it  a  day  they  have 
often  plainly  acknowledged." 

But  any  movement  in  this  revolutionary  direc-tj,On  will  be 
vehemently  resisted  by  the  Social-Democrats  and  by  the  ele- 
ments favorably  incline(jt)to  the  constitution.  The  outlook  there- 
fore is  that  a  fierce  struggle  will  be  precipitated  and  all  friends 
of  the  German  people  must  view  the  situation  with  alarm.  But 
the  official  organ  of  the  Agrarians,  the  Kreuz  ZeitKug  (Berlin), 
takes  it  upon  itself  to  cover  these  views,  as  well  as  the  Mommsen 
manifesto,  with  ridicule.  The  views  of  this  paper  are  too  evi- 
dently colored  by  the  rosy  prospects  presented  by  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  bill.  The  Agrarian  organ,  however,  condescends  to  be 
serious  over  that  part  of  the  manifesto  in  which  Mommsen  urges 
the  Liberals  to  form  a  sort  of  combination  with  the  Social-Demo- 
crats and  in  which  mention  is  made  of  "the  dissatisfied  toiling 
millions,  downtrodden,  and  to  some  extent  completely  crushed." 
Such  language  seems  to  the  Kreuz  Zeitmig  to  show  how  incom- 
petent a  political  guide  the  great  historian  is  notwithstanding  his 
vast  erudition.  He  is  meddling  with  what  does  not  concern 
him,  anyhow : 

"Theodore  Mommsen,  urged  by  his  sympathizers,  has  already 
felt  called  upon  to  issue  manifestos  of  one  kind  and  another,  but 
his  post  as  instructor  makes  such  proceedings  somewhat  uncalled 
for.  All  right-thinking  and  calm  citizens  will  deem  the  latest 
Mommsen  manifesto  of  even  less  importance  than  its  predeces- 
sors. The  Social-Democratic  press  and  its  sympathizers  among 
the  Liberals  will  naturally  strive  to  make  a  sensation  in  ap- 
proved fashion  out  of  this  Mommsen  effusion." 

This  effort  "to  make  a  sensation  "  on  the  part  of  the  Socialist 
press  is  certainly  energetic  and  successful,  but  the  Vorivdrts 
(Berlin)  points  out  that  the  Social-Democratic  party  can  not 
make  any  concession  of  its  principles  to  the  Liberals,  altho  will- 


ing enough  to  accept  their  cooperation.     The  Vossisclte  Zeitiiiig 
(Berlin),  the   Liberal  organ   which   has  never  ceased,  since  the 


TOO    MA\\      1  AKl^  I-     (  <  lOKS. 

'J'hc  resull  is  tiial  ih'e  soup  is  not  quite  to  (ierrriciny's  taste, 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

tariff  bill  passed,  its  cry  of  Cccsarisni,  thinks  the  situation  so  des- 
perate that  Germany's  best  friends  may  well  des])air. —  'Jrans/a- 
iions  made  for  The  Litkkary  Digest, 


REVIVAL   OF   THE   DIVORCE   QUESTION    IN 
ITALY. 

PREMIER  ZANARDELLL  headof  the  Liberal  ministry  in 
Italy,  has  announced  his  intention  of  jiushing  the  bill  jier- 
niitting  divorce  under  certain  specified  conditions.  The  opposi- 
tion has  at  once  become  formidable — so  formidable  as  to  involve 
the  possibility  of  a  cabinet  crisis  in  the  immediate  future.  Even 
some  of  the  moderate  Liberals  are  threatening  to  vote  against 
the  Government.  The  Clericals  form  the  backbone  of  the  oppo- 
sition, altho  they  do  not  openly  take  part  in  political  contests  in 
Italy.  Their  influence  is  felt  none  the  less  owing  to  the  power- 
ful Catholic  feeling  in  many  influential  families.  The  Vatican 
denounces  the  divorce  measure  as  a  blow  at  the  institution  of  the 
family.  It  is  said  that  the  Queen-Mother,  widow  of  the  assassi- 
nated Humbert,  has  made  a  personal  appeal  to  her  son,  the 
King,  to  veto  the  bill  should  it  be  enacted.  "It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,"  says  the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels),  "thattl:e 
Italian  Parliament  has  been  impressed  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
opposition."     The  Brussels  paper  continues  : 

"But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Liberals,  however  moderate 
they  may  be,  can  vote  against  the  bill  as  presented  by  Premier 
Zanardelli.  It  affords  every  desirable  safeguard  and,  so  far 
from  undermining  the  institution  of  marriage,  protects  it  in 
many  ways.  The  bill  makes  divorce  litigation  long  and  difficult. 
It  makes  actual  separation  before  divorce  an  essential  feature  of 
every  case.     It  does  not  permit  divorce  by  mutual  consent  nor 
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from  incompatibility  of  temperament.  Adultery,  abaiulunment. 
assaults,  grave  ill-treatment,  ami  infamous  crime  (when  convic- 
tion follows)  are  the  only  grounds  for  divorce  recognized  in  the 
bill.  The  guilty  party  can  not  bring  a  suit  for  divorce.  Surely 
a  measure  of  this  sort  can  not  be  accused  of  disregarding  the 
rights  of  the  family  institution.  Signor  Zanardelli  has  shown 
every  consideration  for  the  unit  of  society.  Elsewhere,  even  in 
Catholic  countries,  the  bill  would  seem  conservative." 

The  Vatican  organs  do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  Clerical 
sanction  of  the  measure.  The  Osservatore  Romano,  organ  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  denounces  the  measure,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  monster  petition  against  it  which  the  Clericals 
have  caused  to  be  presented  to  Parliament.  The  Vatican  Civilta 
Cattolica  (Rome)  says  the  Zanardelli  ministry  shows  its  atheism 
and  impiety  by  reviving  the  divorce  question.  The  end  and  aim 
of  Liberalism,  it  says,  is  to  repudiate  the  law  of  God  and  to 
make  of  the  state  a  negation  of  the  divine  and  spiritual  in  every 
relation  of  life.  Such  warmth  of  language  from  Clerical  sources 
leads  the  Patria  (Rome)  to  suspect  that  the  Vatican  may  with- 
draw its  prohibition  of  Catholic  participation  in  elections.  But 
this  rumor  has  been  in  circulation  many  times  heretofore  and 
has  always  turned  out  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. — Transla- 
tions made  for  Thk  Literary  Dkjest. 


POLITICS   IN    BRAZIL. 

SENHOR  RODRIGUES  ALVES  was  inaugurated  President 
of  Brazil  on  November  15  last.  The  first  acts  of  his  admin- 
istration tend  to  confirm  the  favorable  impression  he  has  always 
inspired.  It  is  true  that  the  Paiz  (Rio  Janeiro)  criticizes  the 
new  cabinet,  and  the  y/«;fr<j  (Rio  Janeiro)  thinks  the  adminis- 
tration will  lack  energy  ;  but  the  more  influential  organs  are 
generally  favorable.  The  international  problem  facing  the  coun- 
try, in  the  opinion  of  many  Brazilian  papers,  will  have  to  do  with 
Germany.  That  country  seems  determined  to  get  control  of  the 
rubber  trade.  A  German  steamship  line  is  developing  its  service 
on  the  Amazon,  and  there  are  charges  that  Germans  refuse  to 
recognize  Brazilian  laws  in  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprises. 
There  is  a  certain  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  former  Brazil- 
ian minister  in  Berlin  has  become  Secretary  of  State  in  tlie  cabi- 
net of  the  new  President.  Of  this  member  of  the  cabinet,  Senhor 
Rio  Branco,   Tlie  Saturday  Revieio  (London)  says: 

"  His  name  alone  is  a  guaranty  of  a  new  rt'gime  beneficial  to 
the  country,  for  it  is  certain  that  his  influence  will  largely  domi- 
nate in  every  office.  Unquestionably  there  is  urgent  need  for 
redress  of  grievances.  Taxation  has  fallen  upon  the  poorest; 
the  necessary  commodity  of  e very-day  life  is  taxed  alike  with 
luxuries,  no  discrimination  has  been  exercised." 

This  authority  attributes  much  of  Brazil's  trouble  just  now  to 
the  fact  that  she  has  generally  hesitated  to  go  into  debt  • 

"She  did  not  borrow  enough  when  she  had  the  opportunity. 
She  could  have  borrowed  scores  of  millions  and  she  was  content 
with  forty.  Two  or  three  hundred  millions  invested  in  a  coun- 
try beget  a  wonderful  condescension  of  treatment  in  the  foreign 
lender.  He  is  anxious  to  safeguard  his  interest,  he  is  willing 
that  his  own  country  should  help  his  debtor  in  all  ways,  he  will 
even  lend  more  to  assure  his  security.  His  stake  is  too  large  to 
lose.  It  is  different  when  only  a  trifling  sum  is  at  stake.  What 
are  forty  niiUions  to  the  great  creditors  of  great  nations?  The 
creditor  can  aff'ord  to  be  nasty,  to  insist  upon  onerous  conditionst 
to  deny  help,  to  require  the  utmost  letter  of  his  b<»nd,  to  be  blind 
to  aught  that  is  not  written  in  the  bond.  What  matter  to  him 
the  political  or  agricultural  difficulties  of  the  debtor?  Encum- 
bered by  problems  at  home,  with  a  revenue  foolishly  raised,  ill- 
administered  expenditure,  inefficient  servants,  Brazil  receives  no 
assistance  from  abroad  and  in  her  difficulties  all  hands  are 
raised  to  demand  from  her.  Had  the  national  responsibility 
been  higher  she  would  be  freer  to-day;  were  the  pecuniary  bur- 
den more  heavy,  she  would  more  lightly  liear  the  weight." 

The   German   element   in    Brazil    must  be  organized  without 


delay  into  a  German  political  parly,  says  the  Kolnische  Zeitun^. 
The  "unfortunate  fact"  is,  it  finds,  that  those  Germans  who 
became  prominent  in  Brazilian  politics  ceased  to  regard  ihem- 
.selves  primarily  as  Germans  and  to  act  in  that  spirit: 

"Still  more  observable  is  the  lack  of  influential  and  capable 
men  who  could  bring  the  German  voters  under  their  leadership. 
Only  within  a  recent  period,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  which  conferred  the  suffrage  upon  all  qualified  for- 
eigners, has  there  come  about  a  change  which  is  most  evident  in 
the  names  of  the  politicians  to  the  fore  in  the  state  of  Santa 
Catharina.  Tiiere  the  first  republican  governor,  right-hand 
man  of  Brazil's  first  President,  bore  the  true  German  name  of 
Midler.  The  present  governor,  Felippe  Schmidt,  shows  in  his 
name  a  German  origin.  Both  are  native-born  Brazilians  whose 
fathers  came  to  the  country  from  Germany.  They  are  firm 
friends.  But  they  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  Germans  since 
they  know  no  German,  or  claim  to  know  none — perhaps  to  avoid 
becoming  objects  of  suspicion  to  their  Brazilian  party  associates. 
As  long  as  a  German  speaks  his  own  language,  he  remains  a 
foreigner  to  the  Brazilian,  even  if  he  be  Brazilian-born." 

But  the  German  organ  congratulates  the  fatherland  upon  the 
fact  that  there  are  five  Germans  in  the  state  legislature  of  Santa 
Catharina  who  are  German  in  speech,  thought,  and  training, 
and  who  never  lose  sight  of  distinctively  German  interests. 
A  writer  in  the  Vossische  Ztitung  (Berlin),  however,  protests 
against  the  "Germanizing  of  people  abroad  simply  because  they 
are  of  German  stock,"  and  says  a  man's  patriotic  feeling  belongs 
rightfully  to  the  land  in  which  he  makes  his  home,  his  wife's 
home,  and  his  children's  home. —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Krui'P  SCaNDaI,. — The  lejral  proceedings  against  the  Socialist  oigan 
Voriuarls  of  Berlin  for  "  defaming  "  the  late  Herr  Krupp  have  been  with- 
drawn, a  fact  which  that  paper  interprets  as  a  vindication  of  ilself. 

Chamberlain's  Odvssey.— The  wanderings  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  in 
South  Africa  inspire  the  Kreiiz  Zeitutiff  (.Berlin)  with  cynical  crilicism.  If 
we  are  to  credit  this  conservative  sheet,  the  tour  will  come  to  nothing  and 
end  in  a  large  bill  for  personal  expenses. 

Donkeys  and  a  Tiger.— The  Reichstag  in  Berlin  suffers  for  want  of 
intelligent  management,  asserts  the  /  W/<'js^//«/»^  (Leipsic).  The  situation 
in  which  it  finds  itself  proves  that  "  u  herd  of  mad  donkeys  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  a  bloodthirsty  tiger." 

Italy's  Need  of  a  Navy.— Certain  ministerial  sheets  in  Rome  declare 
that  Italj'  is  in  danger  of  fallmg  greatly  behind  in  her  naval  expansion. 
The  ratria  (Rome)  says  the  Venezuelan  affair  shows  Italy's  need  of  a  navy 
strong  enough  to  uphold  her  rights  in  foreign  waters. 

.•\Ustria,  Russia,  and  the  Balkans.  A  thorough  understanding  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria  with  reference  to  the  Balkans  is  a  probability  of 
the  near  future,  says  the  Xeue  Fieie  Prt-sst'  (Vienna),  which  intimates  that 
important  negotiations  are  pending  covering  every  point  now  in  dispute. 

A  South  American  Statesman,— The  ICuropean  press  devotes  much 
sp.-ice  to  the  career  of  the  late  I'rudcnte  do  Moracs,  some  lime  President  of 
Brazil,  who  died  in  retirement  lately.  The  ///(/f/<//<l'<///(V  /^^-/ftf  (Brussels) 
pronounces  him  a  statesman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  whose 
c:ireer  did  much  to  rescue  the  public  life  of  Brazil  and  South  America 
generally  from  discredit. 


AN    ANl'I   ANAkClllSI     ^UTOMOHM  E. 
^^uggested  by  L'/k  (Berlin)  In  King  I^eopold  of  Belgium 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SOME   MUSICAL   BY-WAYS. 

Musical  Pasti  ls.    By   George   P.  Upton.      Cloth,  6.'j'  x  8)4   in.,    213  pp. 
Price,  $3.00  net.    A.  C.  McCliirg  &  Co. 

IT  will  depend  on  the  reader's  ignorance  of  the  subjects  which  Mr. 
Upton  has  treated  whether  or  not  he  will  enjoy  this  book.  The 
more  the  reader  knows  the  less  he  will  enjoy.  It  the  subject  is  all 
but  new  to  him,  he  will  tind  the  pastel— just  why  "  pastel  "  is  not  obvi- 
ous— entertaining  ;  but  otherwise  one  will  feel  that  what  Mr.  Upton's 
little  essays  have  to  convey  is  rather  meager.  However,  when  every 
Christmas  sees  the  publication  of  so  many  perfunctory  biographies  of 

great  musicians,  a  book  that  is  bright 
and  spontaneous  and  has  anything 
new  to  say  is  to  be  welcomed. 

The  ten  essays  which  compose  this 
volume  deal  with  dissimilar  subjects, 
which  have  in  common  only  the 
fact  that  thej'  are  on  out-of-the-way 
themes.  This  statement  is  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  true.  "The  Beggar's 
Opera,"  for  instance,  gives  a  brief 
history  of  that  famous  work  ;  but  any 
one  who  knows  anything  whatever 
about  the  artistic  life  of  England  in 
the  eighteenth  century  knows  almost 
as  much  about  the  subject  as  Mr. 
Upton  has  to  tell.  In  "  Music  and 
Religion,"  we  are  told  that  most  of 
the  great  German  composers  were 
true  Christians,  which,  while  edifying 
in  a  way,  is  not  made  to  seem  either 
interesting  or  important.  '-Some  Musical  Controversies"  is  too  large 
a  theme  to  be  treated  in  any  other  than  a  superficial  way  within  the  limits 
of  an  essay.  The  same  is  true  of  the  essay  "The  Man  Beethoven," 
which  consists  largely  of  amusing  anecdotes  about  the  great  master. 
The  most  out-of-the-way  subjects,  which  are  also  handled  in  the  most 
interesting  manner  are:  "The  First  American  Composer,"  "The 
First  Opera,"  and  "The  Bullfinch  and  the  Nightingale." 

The  studies  are  chatty  and  informal  in  tone,  and  to  people  interested 
in  reading  about  musical  subjects,  thej^  can  not  fail  to  prove  of  interest; 
and  even  the  more  familiar  topics  will  find  a  certain  percentage  of 
readers  glad  to  have  their  knowledge  reinforced.  The  book  as  a 
whole,  if  superficial,  may  serve  to  quicken  the  reader's  interest. 


GEORGE  P.   UPTON. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN   SHIPPING. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine.     By  Winthrop  L.  Marvin.     Cloth, 
sK  X  Sl4  in.,  444  pp.    Price,  $2.00.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

IT  is  but  natural  that  the  recent  political  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
subsidizing  of  American  ships  should  have  fertilized  popular  in- 
terest in  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  also  natural  that  such  a  book 
produced  at  such  a  time  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  campaign  docu- 
ment ;  and  altho  the  reader  may  fairly  reserve  his  decision  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  any  particular  bill  for  the  support  of  American  shipping, 
he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  history  of  the  effect  which  pre- 
vious legislation  has  had  in  developing  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  important  economic  problem  before  the  coun- 
try than  that  which  treats  of  the  best  method  of  fostering  American 
ownership  of  merchant  vessels.  It 
has  been  Mr.  Marvin's  task  to  show 
that  our  shipping  industry,  if  not 
exactly  an  infant  industry,  at  least 
needs  government  support  in  order 
to  struggle  successfully  with  ship- 
ping which  is  still  under  allowance  in 
foreign  countries,  and  particularly  in 
England.  That  the  country  at  large 
is  to  receive  benefit  from  American 
ownership  of  vessels,  Mr.  Marvin  has 
bee»  at  little  pains  to  prove;  and  he 
has  practically  taken  it  for  granted 
that  his  readers  have  started  with 
that  premise.  The  merchant  marine 
is  worth  developing  at  any  price  ; 
that  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  his 
book.  Whether  or  not  the  reader 
agrees  with  him.  whether  or  not  he  winthrop  l.  marvin. 

believes    that    the    development    of 

American  shipping  ought  to  be  forced  by  hot-house  legislation  or 
allowed  to  develop  slowly  as  our  great  store  of  capital  seeks  invest- 
ment, at  all  events  there  is  a  charm  about  Mr.  Marvin's  enthusiasm 
which  can  not  fail  to  carry  the  reader  through  his  pages.     His  style  is 


attractive  in^its  impetuousness;  his  facts  are  in  the  main  accurate,  and, 
if  there  is  room  for  debate  on  some  of  his  conclusions,  at  least  the  con- 
clusions themselves  are  presented  strongly  enough  to  arouse  debate, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  a  great  thing  in  a  book.  Those  readers  who  are 
interested  in  the  South  Seas  may,  perhaps,  complain  that  not  enough 
attention  is  given  to  our  considerable  scaling  fleet,  which  did  the  main 
part  of  the  pioneer  work  in  the  Antarctic  regions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  this  is  a  chapter  of  our  mercantile  history 
which  is  chiefly  contained  in  old  log-books  which  have  never  appeared 
in  print.  There  is  no  need,  however,  for  grumbling  about  deficiencies 
in  Mr.  l\Iarvin's  book.  The  details  of  the  history  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant ]\Iarine  can  not  be  treated  in  436  octavo  pages,  and  the  general 
proportions  of  the  subject  have  been  very  judiciously  laid  out  by  this 
author. 

OOM    PAUL   SPEAKS   FOR    HIMSELF. 

The  Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger,  Told  by  I-Iimsf.lp.    CloUi,  6  x  c,]4  in., 
445  pp.    Price,  $3.50.    The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

WHEN  we  consider  that  these  memoirs,  dictated  by  Mr.  Kruger, 
partly  to  his  private  secretary,  and  partly  to  the  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  South  African  Republic  (Mr.  Piet 
Grobler),  were  first  submitted  to  the  vigilant  scrutiny  of  an  editor.  Dr. 
Schowalter,  and  then  revised  by  him  in  persistent  colloquy  with  the 
President,  who  found  himself  under  fire  from  a  battery  of  two  hundred 
(cross)  questions,  which  his  critical  friend  had  masked  for  his  recep- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  that  the  editor's  revised  German  text,  "collated  Une 
for  line  with  Mr.  Kruger's  original  Dutch,"  is  done  into  English  with 
painful  particularity  by  Mr.  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  including  many  inter- 
esting and  edifying  Notes  by  the  editor  of  the  German  edition — after  all 
this,  the  wonder  is  how  anything  Oom-Paulish  can  be  left  of  the  home- 
spun and  often  surprising  personality  we  are  looking  for.  But,  to  the 
honor  of  the  book  and  of  all  concerned  in  the  making  of  it,  be  it  said, 
the  Com  Paul  reflected  in  the  frontispiece  is  disclosed  on  every  page  of 
this  record.  Not  pretty  to  look  at,  mark  you,  nor  a  thing  to  be  set  to 
music  ;  a  man  more  apt  to  take  off 
his  coat  to  an  affront  than  his  hat  to 
a  coat-of-arms.  As  when  an  English 
lord,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President  by  some  one 
who  was  induced  to  dilate  upon  the 
visitor's  imposing  pedigree  and  dig- 
nities, the  President  thought  the  gen- 
tleman might  be  interested  to  know 
that  "  I  was  a  cowherd  and  my  father 
a  farmer" — a  story  which  has  led 
many  simply  good  people  to  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Kruger  was  never 
either  arrogant  or  conceited.  And 
now,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
"the  Old  Lion  of  the  Transvaal" 
goes  sadly  ;passant  regardant,  look- 
ing for  his  lair,  for  a  country  that 
he  might  call  his  own.  one's  thought 
is  recalled  to  the  pathetic  signifi- 
cance of  a  verbal  incident  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  where  the  first 
word  is  "Homeless" — spoken  of  the  child;  and  the  last  word  is 
"  Homeless" — spoken  of  the  stout  old  heart  that  refuses  to  part  with  its 
courage  and  its  hope,  "because  the  peace  is  not  such  as  the  burghers 
wished." 

Between  those  two  fateful  words  is  spun  the  story  of  the  making  of  a 
Man,  told  without  fuss  or  flourish  ;  beginning  with  the  wanderings  and 
wonderings  of  the  child,  nine  years  old,  who  goes  trekking  with  his 
people  across  the  Orange  River,  for  hatred  of  the  British,  who,  "having 
taken  away  his  father's  slaves,  and  sold  them  without  accounting  for 
the  money,  then  set  them  free."  And  presently  the  child  is  busy  with 
the  other  children  and  the  women,  molding  bullets,  loading  rifles,  even 
taking  a  shot  now  and  then,  in  defense  of  Sarel  Celliers  and  his  small 
garrison,  desperately  holding  a  laager  against  a  furious  force  of  Zulus, 
who  had  just  received  oxen  and  cows  for  the  land. 

And  so,  to  the  end  of  the  disheartening  category  of  forlorn  consecra- 
tions and  thwarted  fortitudes  and  outwitted  projects  of  "  plain  deal- 
ing," it  runs,  a  story  of  foes  and  fightings,  at  first  with  lion  and  panther, 
rhinoceros  and  elephant  and  buffalo  ;  next  with  Kafir  and  Basuto  and 
Zulu  ;  and  at  last,  and  inevitably,  with  British  High  Commissioners, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Rhodes  and  Milner  and 
Chamberlain,  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  all  the  geographical  varieties  of 
trial  and  judgment  grimly  comprehended  in  the  name  of  "  Tommy 
Atkins." 

The  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  of  the  Witwatersrand  wrought  a  rev- 
olution in  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  "  "Without  the  gold-fields,"  says 
Paul  Kruger,  "there  would  have  been  no  war."  "When  a  burgher  came 
to  General  Joubert,  to  tell  him  gleefully  of  the  finding  of  a  new  gold- 
reef,  Joubert  rebuked  him:  "You  would  do  better  to  weep;  for  this 
gold  our  country  will  be  soaked  in  blood ! " 

Oom  Paul  had  his  impulses  of  generosity  and  affection,  but  they  quite 
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failed  to  embrace  the  average  Uitlander.  At  I'aarde  Kraal,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  septennial  commemoration  of  independence,  "  when  he 
reviewed  the  liistory  of  his  people  in  the  light  of  God's  Word,"  he  sa- 
luted the  mixed  multitude  in  characteristic  fashion:  "People  of  the 
Lord  :  you  old  people  of  the  country ;  you  who  are  foreigners ;  you 
newcomers — yes,  even  you  thieves  and  murderers."  And  in  discussing 
with  the  British  High  Commissioner  the  circumstances  of  the  riot  at 
Johannesburg,  he  was  reminded  of  a  little  story  about  a  baboon  he 
once  had,  which  was  so  fond  of  him  that  it  would  attack  any  one  who 
touched  him.  But  once,  when  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  "the 
beast's  tail  got  caught  in  the  blaze  ;  and  immediately  he  flew  at  his  be- 
loved Oom."  The  Johannesburgers  are  just  like  that.  They  have 
burnt  their  fingers  in  speculations,  and  now  they  fly  at  Paul  Kruger." 

No,  decidedly  not  pretty,  nor  picturesque,  nor  poetic  ;  by  no  means 
courtly,  gracious,  or  debonair.  Nevertheless,  we  trace  through  these 
pages  a  very  memorable  figure— crude  but  convincing  type  of  such  a 
home-made  hero  as  the  Muse  of  History  need  not  be  ashamed  to  kiss 
her  hand  to. 


THE    LAST  OF  THE  STOCKTON   STORIES. 


Cloth,  i'/^  X  7^*4    in.. 


1  l<.\.SK  K.  srocKTO.N. 


Joii.N  CiAViiiKK's  G.\KDKX.      liy  Frank  K.  .Stockton. 
365  pp.     Price,  $1.50.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

HERE  is  Mr.  Stockton's  last  book.  It  is  full  of  that  rare  and  whim- 
sical humor  which  made  his  genius  so  personal.  This  is  the 
last  crop  of  those  inimitable  whimsicalities  which  combined  so 
much  sound  human  nature  with  situations  so  grotesque  and  so  irresist- 
ibly funny.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  how  much  Mr.  Stockton 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  this  country.  How  many  people  have  laughed 
until  they  cried  foolish  tears  over  the  wonderful  Casting  Away  of  Mrs. 
Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine!  There  are  thousands  of  families  where  that 
ginger-jar  has  developed  into  a  household  word,  and  "  black  stockings 
for  sharks"  passed  into  the  slang  of  the  day.  There  was  only  one  im- 
agination which   could   have  conceived  the  remarkable  wreck  of  the 

Thomas  Hyde ;  and  the  very  name 
of  Rudder  Grange  makes  one  wish  t(j 
read  about  Pomona  once  again  ;  we 
are  guessing  yet  if  it  was  the  lady  or 
the  tiger. 

The  world  of  literature  has  seen  a 
merry  crew  of  burlesquers,  and  the 
whimsical  books  are  among  the  most 
precious  that  we  have.  There  is  one 
great  difference  between  Mr.  Stock- 
ton's absurdities  and  all  others — ex- 
cepting perhaps  some  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's.  Other  writers  of  tliis 
class  have  spent  themselves  on  the 
intricacies  of  their  plots.  Once  the 
situation  was  worked  out  there 
seemed  to  be  no  force  left  to  make 
real  people.  So  this  class  of  books  is 
peopled  almost  exclusively  with  pup- 
pets. But  no  matter  how  impossible 
a  situation  Mr.  .Stockton's  fantasy  chanced,  his  characters  were  always 
real  men  and  women. 

Then,  too,  there  was  never  anything  portentous  in  Mr.  Stockton's 
manner  of  telling  a  story.  IIis  style  had  always  a  child-like  simplicity, 
and  the  more  complex  and  wonderful  was  the  narrative,  the  more  mat- 
ter-of-fact and  cfjnvincing  was  the  way  he  told  the  story.  Neither  were 
his  imaginings  at  anytime  forced;  marvelous  plots,  strange  conceits, 
were  as  natural  to  him  as  going  to  market  is  to  a  careful  housekeeper. 

What  is  true  of  Mr.  Stockton's  younger  work  is  also  true  of  "John 
Gayther's  (iarden."  The  humor  of  these  last  tales  is  not  as  riotous  as 
formerly,  but  it  is  deeper  than  in  some  of  his  earlier  short  stories. 
There  is  the  barest  thread  of  narrative  running  tlirough  the  book. 
Various  people  sit  down  under  the  trees  in  John  Gayther's  sunny  gar- 
den and  spin  yarns,  and  tlie  audience  comments  upon  them.  It  would 
be  about  as  easy  to  write  a  story  like  one  of  them  as  to  describe  one. 
One  can  only  say  that  they  are  inimitably  funny. 


AN    ELEMENTAL    MAID. 

A  DAir.iiiKR  OK  I  III.  .S.SDWs.     i;>  Jiiuk  l.i.iiUiJii.    Clotl),  5  X  ^]i  in.,  33^  pp. 
I'rige,  $1.50.     j.  H.  I.ippincoll  Company. 

THIS  novel  of  Jack  London's  shows  more  power  than  anything  he 
has  done.  The  book  throughout  is  sjilendidly  virile,  and  glow- 
ing passages  illumine  the  narrative.  He  has  created  a  new 
woman,  something  elemental,  pliysically  almost  savage,  but  with 
touches  of  the  eternal  feminine  that  prevent  her  being  a  man  in  petti- 
coats—"  A  Daughter  of  the  Snows,"  in  truth,  and  a  credit  and  embel- 
lishment of  that  wonderful  region,  Alaska.  She  must  be  an  ideal  of 
Mr.  London's  aggressive  cerebrality,  but  she  rings  true  and  would  not 
be  herself  in  any  <*ther  setting  than  that  in  which  he  places  her.  Frona 
Welse  is  a  magnificent  Amazon  of  the  snowy  Edge  of  Things,  and  if 
she  ever  seems  escaping  from  the  hr)ld  of  her  creator,  Mr.  London,  it 


is  when  he  lets  her  grow  young-ladjnsh.  She  is  a  woman,  clean-souled, 
strong-thewed,  and  witli  an  essential  touch  of  deep  underlying  sym- 
pathy. It  is  an  achievement  to  have 
drawn  a  girl  who  has  such  a  number 
of  strictly  masculine  qualities  and 
yet  appeals  to  the  best  in  a  man 
keenly  susceptible  to  womanly  influ- 
ence and  charm. 

•'  A  Daughter  of  the  Snows"  is  the 
most  vital  presentation  of  Alaska 
that  literature  has  yet  known.  The 
bitter  cold,  the  wearying  trails,  the 
tremendous  spring  break-up  of  the 
ice-bound  Yukon,  the  rough  atmos- 
phere of  mining  life,  the  biting  color 
of  social  intercourse  in  Dawson  and 
in  the  mining-camps,  together  with 
sharp-cut,  forceful  human  beings,  are 
all  powerfully  depicted.  The  reader 
is  there  and  sees  things  pass  before 
his  eves. 

■'  1A(  K    LONDON. 

Mr.  London  could  not  handle  his 
theme  with  such  thorough  assertiveness  were  he  not  strong  and  frank. 
He  treats  an  episode,  necessarily  suggestive,  in  the  wholesomest 
fashion,  and  with  breezy  purity.  Frona  Welse,  the  heroine,  returns  to 
Alaska  after  having  been  "on  the  outside  "  since  she  was  a  girl,  get- 
ting cultured.  She  is  twenty,  and  that  the  States  and  London  have  not 
enervated  her  is  shown  by  the  plucky  and  enduring  way  she  treads  the 
bitter  trail  which  puts  strong  men  on  their  mettle.  She  is  separated 
from  her  outfit  through  some  casualty,  and  arrives  at  a  tent  on  a  dismal 
night,  wet  and  weary.  An  engaging  young  man  is  the  sole  occupant. 
She  explains  her  plight  and  asks  hospitality.  He  accords  it  willingly, 
and  magnanimously  says  he  will  "sit  up  and  watch  the  fire." 

"Fiddlesticks!"  she  cried.  "As  tho  your  foolish  little  code  were 
saved  in  the  least  !  We  are  not  in  civilization.  This  is  the  trail 
to  the  Pole.  Go  to  bed."  So  they  sleep  like  tired  children,  their 
blanket  couches  on  either  side  of  the  stove.  It  is  only  allowing  her  a 
proper  share  of  feminine  inconsistency,  that  she  falls  in  love,  not  with 
this  fine  Vance  Corliss,  but  a  specious  adventurer  named  St.  Vincent. 

The  book  is  open  to  some  criticism  on  the  ground  of  technique. 
Mr.  London's  craftmanship  is  faulty.  The  narrative  lacks  perfect  co- 
hesion and  unity.  He  dispenses  his  tale  in  sections  which  stand  too 
much  apart,  and  greater  clearness  as  to  place  and  date  would  help  the 
novel  materially.  The  language  of  two  or  three  of  the  characters  is 
absurdly  polished.  But  it  is  a  vigorous  work,  and  Frona  Welse  is,  as  a 
whole,  a  wonderful  and  quite  new  phase  of  womanhood. 


A   MODERN   ORATOR. 


A 


KioiiTiNC.    Frigate.      And  Other  Essays  .ind  Addresses.    By   Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.    Cloth,  316  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Charles  Scribner's  .Sons. 

'"T '^ II IS^  volume  contains  ten  essays  and  orations,  of  which  seven  are 
J.  biographical.  The  title  is  that  of  the  first  essay,  which  proves 
to  be  an  oration  delivered  in  Boston  several  years  ago  upon  the 
old  Constiliilion,  on  the  occasion  of  her  return  to  the  Charleston  navy- 
yard.  Senator  Lodge  uses  this  occasion  to  point  out  the  effect  of  our 
naval  victories  in  the  war  of  1812.  Upon  Great  Britain  the  results- 
were  depressing  and  alarming.  "In  twenty  years  Kngland  had  fought 
over  two  hundred  single-ship  actions 
with  pretty  much  every  people  in 
Europe,  and  had  lost  only  five  of 
iheiii.  In  six  months  she  had  fought 
live  single-ship  actions  with  us,  and 
lost  every  one  of  them." 

By  far  the  best  oration  in  this  vol- 
ume is  that  on  John  Marshall,  whom 
Senator  Lodge  considers  as  a  states- 
man pursuing  steadily  throughout 
liis  career  tlie  jjurpose  of  erecting  out 
of  the  confederation  of  sejiaraie  States 
a  centralized  government  adherent 
to  a  dominant  constitution.  In  this 
task,  Marshall  is  credited  with  a  share 
even  greater  than  that  of  Wasliington 
or  Hamilton,  c<inlinuing  tlieir  labors 
after  the  Federalist  party  liad  ])er- 
ished,  and  robbing  JetTersoii  of  the 
fruits  of  his  ultra-repuijlican  ])olicies 
by  hedging  them  about  with  consti- 
tutional interpretations  that  made 
them  instruments  for  accomplishing 
results  tliat  Jefferson  abhorred. 

An  oration  of  almost  equal  interest 
upon    Daniel   Webster  dwells  chiefly 

upon  his  power  and  gift  of  oratory.     Webster  united  in  himself  Shakes-  * 
pearian   dicti(»n  and  the  solidity  and  elo(iuence,  at  his  best  moments, 
of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes. 

The  other  essays  are  upon  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Rochambeau,  "The 
Treaty-Making  Power  of  tlie  Senate,"  inlled  out  by  the  discussions  of 
the  reient  Hay-Pauiicefoie  Treaty,  'Some  Impressions  of  Russia."' 
ami  a  i-ombiiiatioii  eulogy  of  three  Massachusetts  governors,  Greeiihalge, 
Robinson,  and  Walcott." 

The  oratory  of  Senator  Lodge  is  classical,  his  language  chaste,  his 
periods  are  sonorous,  and  his  logical  grasp  of  his  subject  is  always  that 
of  a  man  able  to  see  salient  features  and  to  marshal  them  in  progress 
to  defined  results. 


IIKNRV   CABOT  LOUGE. 
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These    2    Packages    for    25    Cents    at    Your    Grocer's 

Just  go  'round  the  corner  to  your  grocer's  and 
buy  these  two  packages.  You'll  give  the  family 
a  perfect  feast  for  breakfast. 

Purina  Pankake  Floyr  makes  the  best  pankakes 
you  ever  tasted — they're  so  delicious,  it  just  seems 
like  you  can't  get  enough  of  them. 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food  is  even  more  appetizing, 
and  possesses  a  flavor  all  its  own.  Remember, 
these  products  are  "Appreciated  in  a  Million 
Homes,"  which  is  a  magnificent  recommendation. 
Insist  on  getting  Checkerboard  Packages.     Made  by 
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FLOUR 

HYGIENICALLY  MILLED 


Purina  Mills,   St.  Louis 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Thk  Literauy  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  fne  fol- 
lowing books : 

"  As  It  Is  In   the   Philippines,"— Kdgar   G.  Bel- 
lairs.     (Lewis,   Scribner  &   Co.,  Kew  York,  $1.50.) 
"  Economics  of    Forestry."— Hernhard    E.   Fer- 
now.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"Jonathan."— A  tragedy  by  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr. 
<Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  §1  net.) 

"  The  Divine  Question."— Lionel  Josaphare.  (A. 
M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco,  $0.25  net.) 

"  The  International  Directory  of  Booksellers 
«nd  Bibliophile's  Manual  for  1903"— Edited  by 
James  Clegg.  (Published  by  the  editor  at  Roch- 
<lale.  England  ) 

"Plays."— Bert  Finck.  (John  P.  Morion  *  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.) 

"  World  Almanac  for  1903."— (Published  by  Tlte 
H'or/d,iie\v  York,  $0.25,  by  mail  $0.35,  postpaid.) 
"  Succeseful   Advertising,  How  to  Accomplish 
It."- J.    Angus  MacDonald.      (The  Lincoln   Pub- 
lishing Company,  Philadelphia.) 

"  Was  Christ  Born  at  Bethlehem."— W.  M.  Ram- 
say.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.7;.) 

"  Four  Little  Indians."  —  Ella  Mary  Coates. 
<Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  $o.So  net.) 

"  Mollie  and  the  Unwiseraan." — John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  $1.  net.) 

"  General  History  Way  -  Marks." — Charles  C. 
Boyer.     (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $0.65.) 

"  Chinese  Heroes."— Isaac  T.  Headland.  (Eaton 
&  Mains,  $1  net.) 

"Pictures  and  Problems  from  London  Police 
•Courts."— Thomas  Holmes.  (Edward  Arnold, 
London.) 

"Four  Princes." — James  A.  H.  Scherer,  (J.  H. 
Lippincott  Company,  $1.23.) 

"The  Unexpected  Christ."— Rev.  Louis  Albert 
Banks.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Death  of  Christ."— James  Denney.  (.\.  <  . 
Armstrong  &  Son,  $1.50.) 

"  Twenty-Six  Historic  Ships." — Frederic  Sum- 
hope  Hill.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $3.50  net.) 

"  Things."— George  W.  Stevens.  (The  Franklin 
Printing  &  Engraving  Co.,  Toledo,  O.) 

"The  Isle  of  Content  and  Other  Waifs  of 
Thought."— George  F.  Huller.  (The  Erudite 
Press,  Concord,  Mass.) 

"  Twentieth  Century  Manual  of  Railway  and 
Commercial  Telegraphv."— Frederic  L.  Mever. 
(Rand,  McKally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.) 

"  Lays  Tor  Little  Chaps.*"— Alfred  James  Water- 
house.'  (New  Amsterdam  Hook  Company,  New 
York.) 

"  Shakspere  and  His  Forerunners." — Sidney 
Lanier.  [2  Vols.]  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $10 
net.i      

CURRENT   POETRY. 

Two  Poems. 

Hy  Cl.il  1  OKI.  Lamkr. 
[Tiie  poems  that  follow  have  been  selected  from 
Mr.     Lanier's     "  Apollo    and     Keats,"    issued    by^ 
Richard  G.  Badger.] 

LOVE'S    RESERVE. 
To  WII.IIKI.MINK. 
The  poet,  raptured,  gazing  wifeward,  said  : 
"Thou  art  the  self  of  Beauty  to  my  sight  ; 
From  dainty  feet  to  glory-crowned  head 
Tliy  figure  shapen  is  in  lines  of  light  : 
With     perfect     rime    tliose     lithe    arms,    upward 


MUNDORFF'S   NEW  LENS 
NEERANFAR  AND  FARANEER 

A  I. if...,, I  Ki<..i>i<l  III  onr  -...lirl  piec  e  ,,(  v:l.,-,..  f,,,  rc.ul- 
in;;  iikI  (Ir, 1,1111  (  .No  1  iiiu  iil  til  hliir  or  to  j^ct  Iciiisc. 
Absolute  comfort,  imt  Dhi.iined  in  any  iillui:. 
.iiiil  1(  .•;  vi.ilili  ,  lien  Upforc  proiiniiTU  i-d  ininosiililc  to 
make  THEODORE  MUNDORFF,  M..nul  u  ■ 
tiirinK  Optiii.in.  1167  Broadway,  New  York, 
aUoat  :io  Kifih  Sln-.l,  I'iil  Lm  .li.  I'.i 


NeriBaeattlKomfoib 


Induce  perfect  le.sl.  Li<;hl  as  down,  yet 
pos.sessing  four  tinie.s  the  warmth  of  heavy 
woolen  blankets.  C'aiefully  made  of  the 
finest  and  purest  wool,  thoroughly  sterilized. 
Covered  with  latest  designs  in  silkaline, 
satine  or  silk  with  cheese  cloth  interlining. 
Attractively  tacked  with  ribbon.  Write 
for  booklet  and  samples.     (Free.) 

Ml  oln*  411.00  iipuiirO. 

<;r.o.  MntitiTT.v  <o..sii-.'",.si  «„o.ii.iri...i»i..ii.'ii.->"i.i-ii>.'>"i- 


A^ 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

For  CHURCHES  and  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

i.ri'-.'B.     I  nil  |.;irl|.iil:iih  111  ■.•■'.n  i.iiK'i- IlliiH.  l><>ok;/i-r'. 
.M.M.I.l-riK,    Mlif.  Opll.tun.    IK  Nii.«uuM..  \.  ^  . 


"^> 


fe- 


1  Print  My  Own  Cards 

I  n.-nl;.lH,  N.'«hpni..r.  I'm— ♦:>.  l.HiifiT 
Mz.  ♦!>*.  M..ii.-y  ,^:.v,r.  HIl-  pi'.nt, 
piinliiik;  for  oUnrs.  Tjpc  H.-(llii(i  .any, 
nil.s  .M'lil.  Willi'  for  ciitnloir,  pre.s»e«, 
HOC.  pmiT.  Ac,  to  fiu'torv. 
TIIK  ■•KKSM  CO..  Morldon,  Conn. 


lloiuiiTH  ..f   riii;  LiTKiiARV  DifiKBT  drci  askr>d  to  mention  the  puhliontion  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  pulsing  couplet  form  in  rhythm  riglit  ; 

And  o'er  thy  bosom  drape  the  vestments  wliiie 
Tenderly  as  words  by  music  vestured. 
If  verse  now  had  the  graphic  warmth  of  sun, 

If  Love  could  body  what  his  heart  would  hide. 
If  thou  wert  less  than  wifely  vestaled  nun. 

Dear  love    of    thee   might   yield   to  Art's   fond 
pride. 

And,  dressed  in  poet's  breath,  these  veils  aside, 
Thau  shouldst  be  wife  and  poem  merged  in  one," 

EDGAR  ALLAN'   POE. 

Dreaming  along  the  haunted  shore  of  time 
And  mad  that  sea's  JEolian  song  to  sing, 
He  found  the  shell  of  beauty,  rhythmic  rime. 
And  fondly  deemed  its  sheen  a  living  thing. 


Discord. 

By  Cl.\re.\ce  Urmy. 

As  o'er  an  untuned  lyre  I  swept  my  hand 
And  through  my  soul  the  jangling  sounds  were 
poured, 
I  thought  I  could  a  little  understand 
Of  God's  great  grief  when  heart-strings  do  not 
chord, 
As,  bending  from  His  throne,  He  singles  out 
A    thrice-blest     player,   bids    him     strike     the 
strings— 
When  lo,  instead  of  concord,  din  of  doubt, 
Babel  of  griefs,  and  cry  of  bitter  things  I 

—In  LippincotVs  Magazine. 


The  Turning  Dervish. 

By  ARTHUR   SY.MONS. 

Stars  in  the  heavens  turn, 

I  worship  like  a  star. 
And  in  its  footsteps  learn 

Where  peace  and  wisdom  are. 

Man  crawls  as  a  worm  crawls ; 

Till  dust  with  dust  he  lies, 
A  crooked  line  he  scrawls 

Between  the  earth  and  skies. 

Yet  God,  having  ordained 

The  course  of  star  and  sun. 
No  creature  hath  constrained 

A  meaner  course  to  run. 

I,  by  his  lesson  taught, 

Imaging  his  design. 
Have  diligently  wrought 

Motion  to  be  divine, 

I  turn  until  my  sense, 

Dizzied  with  waves  of  air. 
Spins  to  a  point  intense. 

And  spires  and  centers  there. 

There,  motionless  in  speed, 

I  drink  that  flaming  peace. 
Which  in  the  heavens  doth  feed 

The  stars  with  bright  increase. 

Some  spirit  in  me  doth  move 
Through  ways  of  light  untrod, 

Till,  with  excessive  love, 
I  drown,  and  am  in  God. 

— In  London  Saturday  Revieiv. 


Deposits  Earn   Kf% 

rjEPOSITS  may  be  made  I    ^^ 
'-'  or  withdrawn    at    any  I 


Capital 

aud 
Surplus 
$1,100,000 


Assets 
$1,600,000 


time  and  bear  earnings  tor  every  day  in- 
vested.  Paid  quarterly  by  check.  Head  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  letters  of  depositors  : 
"  Iknow  of  no  better  conducted  or 
safer  Institution  to  deal  icith." 
"  I  have  found  the  Company  very 
prompt  in  payment  of   interest." 
"  I  believe  no  investment  is  safer." 

Under  State  Banking  Dept.  Supervision 

Our  business  is  non^speculative. 
Write  us  for  full  particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    &.    LOAN    CO. 
1139  Broadway,   New  York 
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It  oonibines  in  the  liitrhost  detrree  convenience,  impo-sinff  appearance,  economy  of  space. 
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0\  .VPPUOVAL— There  is  never  any  risk  in  liuyiiii;  frrnnino  "  Macey"  goods -we  ship 
very  article  "On  .\pproval,"  subject  to  return  at  our  expense  if  not  found  at  uur  fuetory 

price  10  to  loo  per  cent,  tfreuter  value  than  is  olitainnble  anywhere  at  retail. 

COLD    MEDALS-HICHEST    AWARDS 


For  superiority  of  <les 
of  "  Noii-biiuliniT,  Self- 
Medal— the  hiKbest  awi 


jfn,  material,  const  met  ion.  woi-knmnship,  Ilnish  and  perfect  operation 
ccedinit  doors,"  the  ".Miieey  '  Sictional  HooUi»-.e  received  the  Gold 
ird  at  both  the  ran-American  and  Chailesloii  K.viiositions, 
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basic    iiateiils 
completi'ly 
covering  these 
features    a  r  o 
owned  by  this 
company   ex- 
clusively   and  <,,    ,    v„    1,,., 
no  other  book-  """"  '^"'   "- 
case    can   em-    ('ennlne  Niilinsniiy,   -  .<Si;. 
brace      the    (iolilm  <jiiiirli'ri'(l()iik     PJ, 
same  valuable          Ask  for  Catalogue 
features.      In  No,  "P-1." 
the   law  suit 

concernlnfr  which  a  competitor  has  ma- 
liciously advertised  "  WurinuK  to  the  Pub- 
lic" the  United  States  Cinruit  Court  I'eu- 
deredagwccpinedceisionln  oiirruvor. 
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the  Mi.ssissippi  , 
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complete  Catalogue  No.  "  P-1." 

pills. 


We  Prepay  Freight ;; 
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Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  "P-1,' 


The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Ltd.,  '^■"'"i".".'!!' 
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Branches  :   New  York,  293-295  Broadway  ;  , 
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Profit  or  Loss  often  depends 
on  finding  a  single   letter, 
^53      document,    record   or    item 
of  information.     The 
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"ELASTIC"  CABINET 

keeps  all  business  papers 
and  records  instantly  acces- 
sible. And  it  grows  with 
your  business.     Catalogue 
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ENVELOPE 
SCRAP  BOOK 


The  Greatest  Convenience  of  the  Age. 

Everything  filed  and  indexed  so  you  can  lind  it  instantly. 


FOR  CLIPPINGS 


For  clippings  and  sketches, 
cooking  recipes,  etc,  AVill  hold 
and  index  for  ready  reference 
from  500  to  1,000  clippings  (20 
envelopes).  Is  bound  in  Vellum 
dc    Luxe ;     stamped   side   and 

back  :  size  6  x  10,    Only  75  cents  at  statiouei  s',  or  from  us, 

prepaid, 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO, .130  LaGrange  St.  Toledo,  0, 


MUSIC 


TAUGHT    BY    MAIL 

Piano,  0"gan,  Guitar,  Ban.io, 
ilaudoliu,  Violiu  aud  Curuut. 

Send  for  free  Catalogue  and  testimonials.    Add-ess  Box  131 
U.S.  SCHOOL  UF  MUSIC,  19  Culon  Square,  New  Tork 
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send  thrc  2-cent  stamps  for  prospectus  and  read  in  it 
the  terms  on  which  I  give  a  positive  guarantee  0/ 
increased  earninrs. 

LCHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES, I'l'^-l  Nassau  St,.  New  York^ 
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PERSONALS. 

How  Dewey  yuelled  a  Mutiny,— Once  when 
Admiral  1  >ewey  was  executive  officer  of  the  old 
Ktarsargt,  in  1886,  says  the  San  Francisco  Argo- 
naut, fifty  sailors  mutinied  and  went  hpUiw  to  the 
gun-deck. 

Summoning:  the  ship's  writer,  who  ii;id  char^je 
■of  the  watch  muster,  and  arming  himself  with 
twelve  pistols  (they  were  of  rather  ancient  pat- 
tern*, Dewey,  it  is  related,  started  for  them.  The 
ship's  writer  carried  a  lantern  and  the  roll. 

Reaching  the  mutineers,  the  destined  Ijero  of 
Manila  Bay,  facing  them  with  a  cocked  pistol  in 
«ach  hand,  and  the  other  ten  tucked  away  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  said:  "Call  the  roll!"  The 
first  named  happened  to  be  John  Jones.  Through 
sheer  force  of  habit  he  answered,  "  Here."  Aim- 
ing his  pistol  at  Jones,  who  stood  in  the  rear  of 
the  cre%v,  Dewey  said  :  "  John  Jones,  1  see  you. 
I  am  going  to  have  your  name  called  once  more, 
and  if  you  do  not  answer  and  immediately  go  up 
on  deck  you  are  a  dead  man.  Call  the  roll ! " 
"John  Jones',  "rang  out  the  voice  of  the  ship's 
writer.  No  answer.  Dewey  fired.  The  bullet 
meant  for  John  Jones  went  through!  the  heart  of 
the  man  standing  beside  him. 

Almost  before  his  dead  body  struck  the  deck, 
Uewey,  recocking  his  weapon,  said  :  "  Now,  men. 
the  roll  will  be  continued.  As  each  man's  name  is 
■called  he  will  answer  and  go  up  on  deck.  Call  the 
roll!"  "George  Smith!"  "Here,"  answered 
Smith,  putting  his  hand  to  his  foretop,  and  as  the 
muzzle  of  Dewey's  pistol  frowned  uncompromi- 
singly upon  him  he  stepped  out  from  the  ranks  of 
his  fellows  and  disappeared  through  the  fore- 
hatch.  One  by  one  the  remaining  forty-eight 
followed  suit. 

UHudet  and  His  Friends'  BookB.--Alph^>nse 
Daudet  received  so  many  new  volumes  written  by 
his  friends  that  he  seldom  read  one  ;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  him  from  forwarding  the  customary 
letter  of  approval.  As  illustrative  of  this  the  Revue 
Hebdomadaire  publishes  the  following  incident : 

When  Leon  Cladel  published  his  novel,  "  Om- 
prandailles."  he  sent  a  copy  to  Daudet,  who  forth- 
with penned  to  his  address  a  most  elaborate  letter 
■of  congratulation.  The  style  of  "Omprandailles," 
was  unexcelled  ;  the  plot  marvelous,  etc.,  etc.;  in 
fact  the  novel  was  nothing  short  of  a  c/irj  d'lviivre. 
A  few  days  later  Cladel  paid  Daudet  a  visit,  and 
to  his  great  surprise  discovered  his  novel,  leaves 
uncut,  in  the  middle  of  a  big  pile  of  new  books. 
Daudet  realized  that  he  was  caught  and  thought 
that  it  was  best  to  confess.  Therefore  he  called 
his  secretary  and  told  him  in  the  presence  of 
Cladei:  "  My  dear  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  in- 
structed you  to  cut  the  leaves  of  all  the  new  books 
sent  to  me;  do  n<'r  forget  this  in  the  future!" 
Useless  to  say  that  Daudet  and  Cladel  could  not 
look  at  each  other  without  laughing  heartily,  and 
the  incident  was  closed.  —  'rraii  elation  iiuidr  lor 
The  LiTtRAKv  Digest. 

Orant'it  First  Speech.— Jus;  hew  liraiil  was 
worshiped  when  fresh  from  his  triumph  of 
crushing  the  Confederacy  is  shown  by  an  incident 
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National  Electric  Vehicles 

lliindsomc,  Kraccfiil,  Ihoroii^ilily  depend- 
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BUY  FIRST  MORTGAGES  AND 
FIRST  LIEN  BONDS  ONLY 

That  is  what  we  stand  for !  There  was  a  better  way  to 
handle  mortgages  on  real  estate  security  and  that  is  why 
this  company  was  organized.  Five  business  men  experi- 
enced in  Chicago  real  estate  valuations  pass  on  all  applica- 
tions for  loans.  We  only  make  about  one  loan  out  of  every 
ten  applied  for.  Our  book,  "First  Mortgage  Bond  and 
Trust  Company  Methods/'  sent  on  application.  We  handle 
large  or  small  transactions  without  delay  for  borrower  or 
investor.     Pleased  to  answer  letters. 
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Life  Insurance 
Free  from  All 
Sl>eculative 
Features. 

HOW   PENNIES  COUNT. 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

About  four  ccnt.s  a  dav,  what  you  spend  for  news- 
papers,  will   procure  you,   if  a   preferred    risk,    an 
accident  policy  paying  $3,000  for  accidental  death 
or   loss   of  both  eyes  or  limbs,   and   proportionate 
amounts  for  loss  of  one  eye  or  limb;   $153  week 
for  total  disability;    $6  a  week  for  partial  disability; 
and  double  the  above  amounts  for  injuries  received 
in  certain  specified  accidents,  etc.,  etc. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Fifteen  and  one-half  cents  a  day  will  purchase  a 
life  insurance  policy  at  age  35  for  $2,500. 

T\vclve  cents  a  day  will  purchase  a  twenty-year 
endowment  policy  at  age  32,  paying  you  $1,000 
cash  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  if  living,  and  insur- 
ing \()u  for  $i,oco  for  the  twentv  years'  time. 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  COMBINED. 

Nineteen  and  one-half  cents  a  day  purchases 
$3,000  accident  insurance,  and  at  age  35  $2,500 
ordinary  life  insurance. 

Who  says  insurance  costs  a  good  deal? 

XKe 

Travelers 
Insurance 
Company, 

Hartford ,  Conn. 
S.D.DUNHAM, 

President. 

Accident  InsuraBce 

in  the 
Oldest  ,Iva.ngc»t, 

and  Strongest 
Accident  Company 

inthe  Wor-ld. 

Whitman  Saddles 

KNOWN  THU  WORLD  OVLR. 

We  are   the   sole   inaini- 

l.iclurcTS  of  the  celebrated 

Wliilniaii  Saildlosaiul  Spicialtics. 

We    import    and    manufacture 

everythiiiK   for  tlie  saddle   horse, 

from  "  saddle  to  spur." 

livery  man  and  woman  interested 

in   horseback    riding   should    have 

our  hook. 

We  mail  it  Ar<-. 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO., 

(  Svi.  .  .  .-...i^  I,,  ill,-   Wliilniall  ^.i.liilr  Co.  ) 

104  Chamber.^  St.,  New  York. 


RAZALL  ^°^^# 


n:!.  Ji:.  I  .  \»  I 


S"VSTEIVI 

k,  S^Kl.•nultl(•  .\.'.-..iniiip.i;  >>  In.  I.  .  \| 
i<  i.vxl<'in.  II.  «;.  KiiruU  Mlic. 
ir  HI..  MUMUukcr.  U  U. 


1/  I     I  D  O  Wiitfrorprloi 

l\.  1 1  r^  O    H.  H.  Kallanl.  3v.>7  Pil 
U(»adprs  of  Tiik  T.iTSRAnv  Piobst  rfo  a!«k«>d  to  nieotlon  the  publication  when  writing  to  adTertlsers. 


Write  for  prioflist. 
H.  11.  llallani,  3v!t  Pittsfleld,  Ma.ss.       i.iwii  Stahmii^ko  hcmuul,  ^  ■^<'«'<^('"  "t*  lJotfu>t>  U'l-ti- 


Ori^n  andTrratiiM'nt  t 
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All  St'iisoiis  tl:f  Same  to 


Oldsmobile 

The  motor  carriage  that  does 
not  need  to  be  stored  for  winter. 
A  practical  machine  for  everyday 
use.  .Ample  protection  afforded 
i'V  a  leather  or  rubber  top  and 
■  torm  apron. 

Every  machine  now  leavinj;  the 
t.\ctory  is  equipped  with  1903  im- 
jirovements.  Simpler  and  stronger 
than  ever.  No  complicated 
ni.-ichiner>". 

Xot/ii):_!^  to  waliJi  but  the  road. 

Price  $650  a-t  Factory. 

Call  on  any  of  our  58  Selling 
Agents  or  (vrite  for  illustrated 
'>ook  to  Dept.  H. 

Olds  Motor  Works 


I)[;tr(MT.  w'Zw 


t 


1500 


J«  CASH 
PRIZES 


Or  the   equvvalent   in.  GOERZ  manu- 
factures tf  preferred 

G.  P.  Goerz  Optical  AVorks  hereby  wish  to  inform 
the  intending  comi>etitors  for  the  International 
Prize  Competition,  that  at  the  request  of  a  num- 
ber of  competitors  in  the  English  and  French  Colo- 
nies, the  date  of  closing  this  contest  has  been  post- 
poned until  the  .30th  of  June,  1903. 

Competitors  who,  with  a  view  to  this  alteration, 
wish  to  withdraw  their  exhibit  or  exchange  the  same, 
are  hereby  notified  that  their  exhibits  will  be  kept  at 
the  New  York  OfBce  until  the  date  of  shipment  to 
Berlin. 

FOR   PARTICULARS   ADDRESS 

G.   P.   GOERZ   OPTICAL   WORKS 

Jiootn  34 

52  East  Unioi\  Square,  New  York 

MainOffice.BERLIN—FRIEDENAU,  GERMANY 
Branches,  LONDON— 3-6  Holborn  Circus 
PARIS-22  Rue  de  L'Entrepot. 


iPERf  ECTLY  HYOlENir 

-.bsolutely  non-absor!«nt,  free 
:'rom  dust  and  vermin,  S"ft. 
ilky,  springi".     That  makes  the  | 

Ezybed  Kapok  Mattress 

I  superior  to  all  others.  Will  you  I 
■  try  it  thirty  nights  at  onri 
I  exi»eB«e,  all  charges  prepaid?  r 
'  BOOK  FREE. 

TUEA.A.BOHNERTCO.Depl.  G.Cincinnatl.O. 


These  trade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package. 


GLUTE 

SPECIAL   D 
K.  C.WHOL 

Unlike   all 
^  For  b 

Farwdl  &  RhineSi 


for 
DYSPEPSIA. 
C    FLOUR. 
AT  FLOUR. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 

own,  N.  Y.,  l).S.A« 


which  Thouiiis  15.  i^ryan  relates  in  7'/tt'  .Sa/itn/iiy 
£z'«"////i^/'>i/(I'hiladelphiaK  CI  rant,  Sherman,  and 
Sheridan  visited  Chicago  to  attend  the  Sanitary 
Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  disabled  sol- 
diers. Mr.  Hryan  conducted  Grant  from  the  sta- 
tion to  the  fair. 

Our  progress  was  through  cheering  crowds,  but 
above  the  roar  of  the  multitude  I  could  hear  the 
men  at  our  elbows  exclaiming  : 

"  I  touched  him !" 

"  Tipped  his  shoulder  !" 

"  There's  good  luck  for  the  rest  of  my  life  !" 

At  our  entrance  such  a  volume  of  applause  as 
never  before  or  since  assailed  m)-  ears  shook  the 
huge  structure  until  it  trembled.  I  speak  liter- 
ally when  I  say  that  the  sound  was  deafening. 
At  first  it  was  a  chaotic  roar.  Then  it  .soon 
formed  itself  into  quick  pulsation  which  struck 
the  senses  like  blows  from  a  hammer.  "  Grant  ! 
Grant!    Grant!    Cirant !"  it  repeated. 

Not  by  a  glance  or  the  movement  of  a  muscle 
did  he  betray  the  slightest  recognition  of  the  mar- 
velous ovation. 

Finally,  by  force  of  sheer  exhaustion  and  hoarse- 
ness, the  crowd  began  to  lessen  the  volume  of  its 
tumult.  At  last,  from  somewhe/e  in  the  body  of 
the  house  a  man  with  a  thunderous  voice  was 
heard  to  shout : 

"  If  Grant  won't  talk  have  him  make  Sherman 
speak  for  him."' 

When  Grant  heard  this  his  face  betrayed  the 
first  sign  of  interest  in  the  scene.  Every  man  on 
the  platform  knew  the  great  warrior  had  never 
addressed  a  public  audience,  and  the  belief  was 
common  that  he  would  rather  fight  a  desperate 
battle  against  heav\-  odds  than  attempt  to  say  a 
dozen  words  from  a  platform. 

Would  he  dare  make  the  effort  ? 

Suddenly  he  arose  to  his  feet  and  took  a  step 
forward,  as  he  began  to  speak. 

"  Fellow  citizens,"  he  said,  "it  is  an  inflexible 
rule  of  mine  never  to  exact  of  a  subordinate  what 
I  am  unwilling  to  undertake  myself." 

Then  he  bowed  and  sat  down. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Poor  Type. — 

"  I  can  read  my  lover  just  like  a  book  ! " 

Declared  fair  Winifred  Hall. 
"  Why,  what  a  feat!"  exclaimed  her  friend, 

"  To  master  type  so  small !  " 

— .inter I'caii  Tit- Bits. 

An  Experimenter.  — PROFESSOK  :  "  Have  you 
done  that  experiment  of  melting  ice?" 

Boy  :  "  No,  but  I  tried  to  make  love  to  a  Rad- 
cliffe  girl." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  Three  Women.— In  a  village  lived  three 
women  who  were  asked  to  join  a  Woman's  Club. 
"  Alas,"  said  the  first  woman,  "  1  have  lived  but 
twentj-  years,  and  I  have  read  but  few  books  save 
those  of  a  frivolous  character.  I  do  not  know 
enough  to  join  a  Woman's  Club." 

"  But  I,"  said  the  second  woman,  "  have  lived 
twenty-five  years,  and  I  have  read  Ruskin  and 
Emerson  and  much  of  Brovi-ning.  /know  enough 
10  join  a  Woman's  Club." 

"  I,"  said  the  third  woman,  "  have  lived  thirty 
years,  and  I  know  too  much  to  join  a  Woman's 
Club."— Carolvn  Wells,  in  Life. 

English  Hasli.- Cook  a  Green  Crabbe  until  it 


BUGGY 


3UR 

JNUINE 

SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL 

TOP 

l8  sold  direct  from  the  makfT8at!S47.50and 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

allowed  before  acceptance.    Thi%  U  TOUii 

chance.    Just  drop  portal  for  catalogue, 

OHIO  (AKBUOE  BFG.  CO., 

lUtIonl20.  .  -  tinelnntti,  Ohio, 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.      OTHERS   FAIL 
_,-..■     Fruit  Book  Free.    KcBUlt  of  78  years' cxpcricnca 

Vr  STARK  BROS ,  Louteiana,  Mo.;  Daasvllle,  N.  Y.;  Etc 

Readers  of  The  Litkrart  Disest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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NABISCO 

Su^ar 
Wafers 

A  Fairy  Sandwich  with  an 
upper  and  lower  crust  of 
indescribable  delicacy, 
separated  with  a  creamy 
flavoring  of 

Lemon,  Orange, 
Chocolate,  Vanilla, 

Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  or  Mint. 

Aek  for  your  favorite  flavor. 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


Mlf 


K 

^^^^^^^B^^B  "W"    tflls  all    Hliout 

^^^^^  Y^^^B  reniarkalile 

^^^^H  V^^^^H  fiow  easy  it  into  operate    iiow 

^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  never  KinolteH  or  sniellH, 
moreover,  under  any  oircunis-tanees,  and  liow 
the  cost  to  burn  fISets.  per  month)  will  savethe 
jiriie  of  the  lamp  over  and  over  au'ain  during 
the  year.    (Jet  the  oataloKiie.     Krce  on  reiiuest. 

THE  ANCLE  LAMP  COMPANY, 
76  Park  Place,  New  York 


The  peculiarly  soft,  mellow 
yet  brilliant  lit'lit  «iven  by 
the  Anijle  Ijiinp  in  simply 
ImpoBBiido  in  any  other  hya- 
tem.  This  one  fact,  entirely 
aside  from  its  othei"  virtueB, 
has  endeared  it  to  thousandH 
<jf  Ameriean  honiesand  eaeh 
day  are  added  the  names  of 
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Burns.  When  it  is  Shirley  Donne  add  some  Lamb 
as  Swift  as  possible  in  a  Steele  dish,  if  you  Kant 
find  lia.coa.— Harvard  Latnpooii. 

So   Polite!— He:  "Won't  you  s:t  minis  chair. 
Miss  Spooner  ?" 
Miss  Spoo.nek  :  "  After  you."— London  Punch. 

Its  True  Worth.— First  L.WVYER  :  "  How  much 
is  Jagsby's  estate  worth?" 

SECOND  Lawykk  :  "About  ten  thousand  to  Jags- 
by  and  two  hundred  thousand  to  \x%."—  Life. 

Trouble. —  "If  you  had  eight  pennies  and  Billy 
had  four,  and  you  took  his  and  put  them  to  yours, 
what  would  that  make  .'  " 

"Make  trouble,  I  'spect,  'cos  I'd  have  to  fight 
him  'bout  it  !"— London  Punch. 


Coming  Events. 


January  20.— Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gatious,  at  St.  Louis. 

January  20-22.— Convention  of  the  Union  Lumber 

Dea'    rs'  Association,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Conve..    on  of  the  American  Society  of  Heating 

and  Ventilating  Engineers,  at  New  York. 
Convention   of  the   Western   Retail   Implement 

and   Vehicle  Dealers'   Association,  at    Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
International   ice    yacht    races,    at    Kalama/.oo, 

Mich. 

January  21.— Convention  of  the  North  American 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  at  Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

January  21-21. — Convention  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Hanjoists,  Mandolinists,  and  Guitarists,  at 
Philadelphia. 

January  23-25. — Convention  of  the  National  Lib- 
eral Party,  at  Lexington,  Ky. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

December  2g. — The  Viceroy  of  India  officially 
opens  the  Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  said  to  be  barricaded 
in  his  palace  at  Fez.  prepared  to  repel  a 
threatened  attack  by  the  rebels. 

The  Cuban  Senate  refuses  to  meet  in  extra 
session  to  dispose  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

Emperor  Francis  Jo.seph  gives  a  farewell  audi- 
ence to  United  Slates  Minister  McConnick. 
December  30.— France  and  Guatemala  agree  to 
submit  "their  differences  to  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal. 

The  Viceroy  at  Shanghai  refuses  to  pay  the 
January  instalment  of  the  indemnity  in  gold  ; 
the  ministers  decline  to  accept  it  on  a  silver 
basis. 

The  British  Government  offers  General  Vit- 
joen  the  command  of  a  Boer  force  to  be  led 
against  the  Somalis. 

December  31.— President  Roca  is  named  as  arbi- 
trator in  the  dispute  between  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia. 
Announcement  is  made  from  St.  Petersburg 
that  financial  help  for  Finland  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

January  i.— King  Edward  is  officially  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  India  at  the  Coronation  Durbar 
at  Delhi. 
The  reply  of  President  Castro  to  the  proposal.s 


You  don't  necessarily  have  to  be  an 
electrical  engineer  to  understand  the 
articles  published  in 
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ELECTRICITY" 


Subscribe  for  this  WEEKLY  journal 
and  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Only  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  for 
52  issues  or  1,000,000  words  of  inter- 
esting matter.     Address 

ELECTRICITY  NEWSPAPER  CO., 

136  Liberty  Street,  Nevs  York. 


HEALTH,  CLEAR  SKIN  AND  A  GOOD  FIGORE 

I  .un  trying  to  convince  you  if  you  w.int  to  reduci-  flesh,  build  up  your  ligurt-,  renew  .ind  Htreiigtben 
nerve  force,  tu  be  relieved  ot  lixiigeHtion,  Slee|ileHKueitit,  CoDHtipation,  Torpid  Liver,  Sluggish  Cir- 
culation, Klieuinatisiii,  Wealt  Heart  or  L.ung8,  diseases  peculiar  to  tlie  sex,  or  all  so-called  chronic  ailments, 
I  cm  do  more  for  you  than  physicians  can  do. 

I  thoroughly  study  your  case,  prescribe  for  you  the  diet  and  the  bathing  which  your 
system  reuuircs  and  give  you  special  exercises  necessary  to  bring  you  out  as  an  individual 
to  perfect  health  and  symmetry.  It  is  to  my  12  years  of  work  with  women  in  person  be- 
fore 1  btpan  my  instructions  by  mail,  that  I  attribute  my  marvelous  success  with  my 
mail  pupils.  1  have  failed  but  in  one  instance  to  relieve  the  condition  I  set  out  to  relieve. 
My  Mork  is  not  muscular  exercise  alOnc,  it  is  physical  culture.  It  bepins  with  the 
causes— with  the  vital  organs,  the  nerv-e  centers,  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  and  when  I 
reduce  a  woman,  I  reduce  her  to  stay  reduced.  When  I  build  her,  1  build  her  to  stay 
built.  I 

My  work  cultivates  the  distinguished  carriage  and  tearing  and  the  engaging  presence 
and  ease,  which  at  once  bespeak  culture  .ind  refinement.  It  gives  you  poise,  mental, 
moral  vital— perfect  self-possession,  a  clear  brain,  quick  perception  and  a  nerve  force 
vibrant  wiil>  life. 

The  following  are  some  extracts  from  letters  on  my  desk  since  my  last  monUi's  ad- 
vertisement: 

It  has  lost  that  velluw 


"  Everybody  notices  the  difference  in  my  coniplexioB, 

color  almost  enurely." 

"  My  deep  hreathlng  has  given  my  skin  a  new  life  and  color  and  my  hands  and  feet  are  much  better.     I 
am  indeed  grateful  to  you." 

"  Some  inquire  if  my    benefit  is    permanent,  not  seeming  to  realize  that  as  development  is  attained,  it 
must  be  permaueut/* 

"  Before  commencing  your  exercises  I  was  compelled  to  use  g^IaaKes  which  happily  I  do  not  need  at  the  pres- 
ent time.     I  began  to  fecrthai  buoyancy  of  body  and  spirit  of  which  you  sjjeak." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  had  a  picture  of  my  shape  before  and  now— it  woiiJd  speak  plainer  to  you  than  I  can 
write  you." 

"  I  never  paid  out  any  money  with  uiore  satisfac- 
tion than  for  these  lessons." 

"  Mv  throat  exercise  is  helping  my  throat  to  my  great  de- 
light.    The  only  benefit  I  have  ever  received  for  it." 

"  My  catarrh  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  three  years." 

"  I  wish  that  every  iiervons  wom.in  (and  theirnameis  legion) 
could  know  what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  your  work." 

"  Miss  Cocroft,  I  am  one-half  inch  taller,  bust  measurement 
has  increased  three  inches  and  abdomen  reduced  3'/4  inches." 

"  My  neck  and  chest  are  filling  out  very  perceptibly  and  am 
broade.'  across  the  bust." 

"  Let  me  thank  you  for  all  you  have  been  doing  for  my  wife. 
She  feels  better  now  than  she  ever  felt  in  her  life,  and  looks  better. 
She  is  ready  for  her  third  lesson,  send  it  as  soon  as  possible  as  she 
is  very  anxious  to  get  it." 

"  I  have  neitlier  had  colds  nor  indigestion  though  I  was 
very  subj'ect  to  both.  I  have  gained  eight  pounds  in  flesh  but  Soo 
times  this  amount  in  feeling." 

"  I  have  lost  twelve  pounds  so  far — my  bust  and  hips  are  smalW 
er.     I  am  feeling  very  well  and  full  of  courage." 

I  can  take  but  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  because  I  give  each 
pupil  my  personal  attention. 

If  you  will  write  to  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  just  what  I 
can  do  for  you,  sending  you  complete  information  in  regard  tu  my 
work  and  telling  you  whellier  I  can  reach  your  case  and  how.  I 
know  that  1  can  reduce  prominent  abdomens  and  hips,  build-up  thin 
necks,  bust  and  chest,  and  bring  any  woman  to  roundness  and 
symmetry  and  I  can  give  them  relief  from  above  diseases.  1  have 
done  all  of  tliese  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times.  It  is  no  longer 
an  experiment  with  me.    Write  to  me. 

For  ten  cents  I  send  you  an  instructive  and  interesting  booklet, 
showing  the  correct  lines  of  a  woman's  figure  in  poise  and  move- 
ment and  a  card  of  correct  poise  for  your  dressing  table. 

Yours  for  a  body  expressing  perfect  health,  perfect  grace  and 
perfect  womanhood. 

SUSANNA   COCROFT. 

IKpt.   118 

57  Washington   Street,     -     -     Chicago.  111. 


Miss  Cotroft  is  the   iircsidiiit   (jf   the    Plivsicil    Culture    Kxleiis 
work  in  .\nierita.     Tliis  is  suffRicnt  iii.rocluction  to  the  public. 


FUENCH  GERMAN   SPANISH 

Spoken,  TEk.ii>{lAt,  and  Mivstorod  TKroufth  Ovir 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

CoiiibiiAod  with 

The  Rosenthal  Coinmon  Sense  Method  ot  Practical  Linguistry 

Ihe  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richaid  S.  Rosenthal 
y  nii'n)i>ri7.iiii;  < 


IT  UlllM 


ir  »>iirv  liouiH  KiMiit  owr  v<tI>».  doolcn- 
r  tinii-  liver  nMlli|uiit<'il  nu'tluutH.  It  rv- 
<iuiirn  liiit  11  few  iiilnutfn'  prnetti'i-  m-vctuI  tlmrmnlHY  at  fpari-  nii>nn'Hls  to  ne- 
(iiiirv  It  tlioniutrli  mHi>t4TV  I'f  •oiivci-Mitlonal  Kri-npli.  <i<Tmuii,  or  Hpunlsh. 
Ciill.-llf  prcfi-HWirBftll  oviT  tlilB  in<l  otlHT  rount rlrs.  H  11(1  tlie  prwo"  Keneriilly. 
••Milorm-  tins  inTfiTt  nnil  niiturnl  H.VHteni  of  li'iu-liintf  liiiii;uiii;i-K. 

.sViirf  r,>r  tmlinuiniatr,  IxmKUt.  and  Ifttrr  trlling  nil  about 
Ihin    2':lh  i-ftitiirii    K-triitific    »niriv(.      .1    iMiatal  will  <l». 

INTERNATIONAL   COLLEGE  OF    LANGUAGES.  18   Park  Row.  New  York 


WANTED-.^;!"-: 


d   men  iif   hi 


reprtr* 
time  gu.iranlv  with  commissinn  privileges  paid. 
Dudd,  Mcad&  C 


age,  qualifications, references. 
New  York. 


ncsR  abilitv    t'l 
defi- 
(;ivc 
ompany, 


If  nfHict.(l  with 
•ori'  *yeB  UBO 


IThompson's   Eye   Water 


THE  INTERNHTIONflL  SOCIHLIST  BEYIEW 

MoN  I  lll.^  .  <;  J  1'  vt.i>. 

l.ll»»llllt     li-.iii ui»;   iwol.!.-  ".nil   I..  Ivll.i"    aliout  tl..- 

oiii-  vital  polllKHl  111  .».  111.  lit  of  til.'  *'Ili  c.  nlin.i  $l.i<iii  >oiir. 
10  o.-iitn  n  I'lipv  (ipcrlal  lo  l.llrriiry  l»lKf«l  l{«-i»dcr»i 
Kor:Hi-.ni«lii  Miimpx  »<•  will  wml  lli>-  KKVIKW  fix  inonllii' 
..11  irl.it  Hiiil  «(ll  .!►..  iiiiUl  m  <.n.  <■  Mvp  n..i,«,.rlh.v  i«imi>lil.-t'. 
ill.  lii.liiiK  '•irliin-  iiiiil  rrlmliinl*,"  l.y  i  lureii.i- S.  I):irro". 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO..  Pubs..  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 
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for  arbitration  is  received  in  London,  Berlin 

and  Rome. 
The  Kaiser  sends  his  Rood  wishes  to  President 

Roosevelt   and  to  the  people  of  the  United 

States. 
Emperor  William  intends  to  send  descendants 

of  Ciermans  who  fought   under  Washington 

as  part  of   the  Presentation  Commission   to 

accompany  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great 

to  this  country. 

January  i. — The  Commercial  Treaty  Society  of 
Berlin  issues  a  circular  declaritijj  that  the 
United  States  tariff  injures  Germany,  but 
says  that  the  new  German  tariS  will  not  im- 
prove matters. 

Monsignor  Guidi,  ,\postolic  Delegate  to  the 
Philippines,    reports  to  the  Vatican   on   the 

Frogress  of  the  negotiations  regarding  the 
riars. 
The  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  reported  to  contem- 
plate abandoning  Fez  and  declaring  a  holy 
war  against  the  pretender. 

January  3. — King  George  of  Saxony  is  reported 
to  be  la  a  critical  condition. 

German  marines  land  at  Puerto  Cabello,  Vene- 
zuela, to  cover  the  seizure  of  vessels  in  the 
inner  harbor  by  the  blockading  fleet. 

Preparation  are  being  made  to  place  Spain  on 
a  gold  basis. 

European  Powers  are  again  menacing  China  ; 
a  note  demanding  the  payment  of  the  indem- 
nity on  a  gold  basis  is  decided  upon. 

January  4. — The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  by  becom- 
ing reconciled  with  his  brother,  practically 
puts  an  end  to  the  rebellion. 

Domestic. 

December  29. — Binger  Herrman,  commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  resigns. 

The  new  battle-ship  Maine  is  put  into  commis- 
sion at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  is  opened  at  Washington. 

December  30.  — Senor  Azpiroz,  Mexican  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington,  contirms  the  reports 
that  his  country  contemplates  a  change'from 
a  silver  to  a  gold  standard. 
The  Navy  Department,  in  order  to  protect 
sailors  from  the  dives  of  Seattle,  Wash  ,  has 
issued  an  order  forbidding  war-ships  to  call 
at  that  port. 

January  i. — President  Castro's  reply  accepting 
the  proposal  to  submit  the  Venezuelan  dis- 
pute to  arbitration  is  received  by  the  State 
Department. 

The  United  States  Government  is  willing  to 
accept  payment  of  the  Chinese  indemnity  on 
a  silver  basis. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  an- 
nounces a  plan  by  which  profits  will  be 
shared  with  employees. 

Secretary  Wilson  gives  information  showing 
that  tne  beet-sugar  industry  will  not  be 
harmed  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba. 

New  York's  new  police  commissioner  begins 
his  work  with  some  sensational  changes  in 
the  force. 

January  2.— Greetings  to  President  Roosevelt 
are  sent  over  the  new  cable  from  Hawaii. 

The  text  of  Senator  Hoar's  anti-trust  bill  is 
made  public. 

The  President  declines  to  accept  the  alleged 
enforced  resignation  of  the  negro  postmis- 
tress at  Indianola,  Miss.,  and  orders  the 
post-office  closed. 

Juunary  3.— Negotiation  for  a  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  continues  in  a  deadlock  over  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  annuity  to  be  paid 
to  Colombia. 

The  United  States,  it  is  believed,  favors  re- 


EUROPE 

TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
ALL    INCLUDED 

PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  EUROPE, 

129  Days,  $975.     83  Days,  $645  up 

South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Europe,  67  Days 

Summer  Vacation  Tours  for  1903 
Ready  Now.  $250  to  $830 

Comprehensive  Tonre— A  few  vacancies. 
Railroad  and  steamship  tickets  by  all  lines,  anywhere,  any 
route.    Programs,  information,  and  estimates  for  travel  by 
mail  free. 

R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO. 

113  BROADWAY,  NE^V  YORK 
88  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
220  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET.  CHICAGO,  ELL. 


EARLY  WINTER  NVMBER5  OF 

THE  SyJTURD/lY 
EVENING  TOST 

Ai\  Illustra.ted  WeeKly  Maga^xiive 

Esteiblished  172&by  Bei\jjimii\Frai\klii\ 
and  regulewrly  published  for  175  years 
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To  Begin  January  17 

GOLDEN  FLEECE 

The  American 
Adventures  of  a 
Fertune-Hunting  Lord 

In  this  sparkling  serial  story  of 
American  society  Mr.  David  Graham 
Phillips  makes  us  personally  acquainted 
with  a  certain  type  of  Englishman. 

His  campaign,  begun  on  the  liner,  is 
continued  in  New  York,  Boston,  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  In 
each  of  these  cities  we  are  given  a 
glimpse  of  the  local "  Smart  Set "  and  its 
own  peculiar  fads  and  foibles.  The  end 
—an  unexpected  one— comes  in  Chicago. 

Another  strong  feature  now  running: 

Papers  by  De  Blowitz 

The  distinguished  Paris  correspondent  of 

r     „,__,  the  London  Times.     For  thirty  years  he 

\j^/    t?'*w^  jjgj,   been  of   the   inner   circle,   and  his 

brilliant  achievements  have  won  for  him  a  unique 

position  in  European  politics. 

February  ist  the  subscriotion  price  will  be  in- 
creased FROM  $1.00  TO  $2.00  per  year. 
Send  a  Dollar  now  and  secure  a  Two -Dollar 

Ma&razine  for  half  price.  the  Curtls  Publishing:  company 

°  *  i  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The    Lions   Mouth 

a  novel  mopthly  prize  competition,  is  described  in  a 
beautiful  little  book,  illustrated  by  Gibson,  Remington, 
Smedley,  Penfield,  Hutt,  and  other  well-known  artists. 
Send  four  cents  at  once  for  the  book  and  list  of  over 
three  thousand  dollars  in  prizes,  to 
The  Lion's  Mouth,  422  West  13th  SU  New  York 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Book. 

''  Can  I  Become  an  Electrical  Engineer  ?  " 

The  electrical  field  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  tor 
advancement.  We  teach  Electrical  Engineering,  Elec- 
tric Lighting,  Electric  Railwavs,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, Sleam  Engineering,  Mechanical  Drawing,  at  your 
home  by  mail.  Institute  endorsed  by  Thos.  A.  Kclison 
an4  others.  Electrical  Kiiglnccr  Institute, 
Bept.  4,  848  West    88<1  St.,    New  York. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

It  you  possess  a  fair  education,  why  not  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
and  ancrowded  profession  paying  $15  to  $:i5  weekly?     Situaiion* 
always  obtainaiile.     Wc  are  the  original  instructors  by  mail. 
HOME  COKKESPONDENCE    SCHOOL.    Philadelphia 


AIITUnDQ  I  The  NY.  Bureau  of  RevisioB.est'd  1890.  Unique 
AUinUnOi   in  position  and  success.  Revision  and  i-nticwm 
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STOP    FORCETTINCI 

—  S.nil  for  tlir 

Dickson  School  of  Memory's  Mail  Course 

lh..'i<ari.l»  ..I  siiKlciits  arc  now  .nnillcM  from  all 
piirtHof  ilit>  rmU'il  states  and  Kuropo.  1  he  Dickson 
ali'tliiNl  liaK  loiijf  siiu'i- rwjv-nMl  thf  exiH-riinciital  stiiift^ 

It  IH  an  uniiUfBtionaiih"  suro-ss.  It  is  iiiilurM-d  by 
nilnlKlci'H,  lH»yerH,  blinkers,  actors,  businms  men,  in 
fa.t.  »<•  have  indurvements  from  every  claiui  of 
tbinkinK  men  and  women. 

Ki-ad  whnl  KrT.  i.  P.  Bru<hlnRhiim.  Piulor  Flml  H.  E. 
<  hiirrh,  I  hlrairo.  •aT>  :  "I  takr  tills  occasion  to  colli, 
iiifiid  your  work  In  teaoblni?.  HchuUh  )iavc  been  very 
i(rHtir%iiii;.  Your  years  of  eTperk-nce  nnd  standing 
111  Cliicatfo  In  public  estimation  will  be  n  further  oom- 
menilationof  yuur  work.  J  wish  you  most  abundant 
success." 

KrT.  J.  T.  n>lrr.  Writ  Bllford,  N.  J.,  aajri  :  "  Just  as 
sure  a«  a  mot lier  can  train  her  child  to  walk,  vour 
method  will  (fuide  the  weak  and  totterinit  inemoiy 
t<i  stninrih  and  vi^for.  The  memory  is  held  to  the 
(Kith  by  the  threads  that  you  provide,  and  acquires 
the  art  of  Nelf.|i;overnment  with  help  for  all  the 
niiiiii'H  powers." 

Robrrl  foll.Trr  Dje,  Allornry,  Rltrrildr,  III.,  mti  :  "  I 
have  found  your  nieiiiory  method  invaluable,  not 
only  ill  the  mental  discipline  and  coni-entrntion  ac- 
q^ireil,  tmt  also  in  the  ease  in  cross-fiuestlonlnif.  think- 
ing ii|>«n  my  feet,  speaking  without  notes,  and  other 
details  ot  my  profession." 

It  will  enable  you  to  instantly  recall  names,  faces, 
buslne>i.><  deuiils  ;  to  speak  without  notes,  to  memorize 
almost  Kt  a  (fiance,  to  converse  well -to  concentrate 
your  tbuuKbls  and  to  think  more  clearly. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  and  for  free  trial 
copyriK'liK'il  les8<jii. 

DICkSOl  SCHOOL  OF  NEXOEY,  754  The  .4adiUriaiii,  Chicago 


Williamsj 
Shai/inq 

Men  of  luxurious  andi 
refined  tastes  are  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less 
than  Williams'  Shaving 
Stick.     Its  creamy,  heal- 
ing   lather,    convenience 
of    form,    and    attractive 
style,  leave   nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Pru',  Twnlv-fire  Cfnt%,  of  all  Druf:i;isli 

The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Qlutoobury, Ct  i 


■  ■>^l^.M:3k« 


THE  MORLEY  EAR-DRUM 

It  Ihe  most  recent  and  most  effective  ittvliiihlr  device 
for  til*  relief  of  deafness      It  is  easiiv  adjusted,  com- 
fortable and  (ate.    Send  for  descrlptl^ve  booklet. 
THE  MORLEY   COMPANY,  Oept.  R 
19  South   16th   Street  Philadelphia 


ferr:ng  the  Chinese  indemnity   controversy 
to  The  Hague  Tribunal. 
.Southerners  in  Washington  express  indigna- 
tior  at  the  President's  action  in. closing  the 
Indianola  post-ufHce. 

January  4.— The  reports  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission and  Ciovernor  Taft  are  made  public. 
G.  B.  Markle  &   Co  ,   independent  coal  opera- 
tors, reply   to  the   statements  made  by  the 
miners  before  the  Coal  Strike  Commission. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Kditor.  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 


Problem  791. 


CIX.— Motto  :  "  A  minor  key. 
'  Black— Ten  Pieces. 


m  ^  m    f^.    mi 


m 


White -Ten   Pieces. 
6sq;      4PP2;       3pb3;       6Sy;      4PP2 
R2Bipip;2P2kis;  R4S1K. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  792. 

ex.— Motto  :    "  Yours  truly." 
Black— Five  Pieces. 


■  ^rn^m 


'# 


w 

^ 


Wliite- Tin  l'n-i:cs. 
8 ;  4  S  3  ;  2  P  (J  2  p  I  ;  4  1'  ■  P  I  .  4  k  2  K  ;  r  3  P  R  : 
q  3  B  3  ;  b  S  6. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Right  or  wrong 

chimney   makes 

or    unmakes    a 

lamp. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every   "right"   one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macueth,  Pittsbu/gh. 


Every 

Married 

Man  and  Womcin 


should  read 


ft 


••Sexology 

By  WlIilaLm  H.  WB.IIIi\tf,  A.M..  M.D. 
THE  OXl.Y  HOOK 

which  treats  of  the  sexological  relations  of  lx)th 
sexes  out  of  and  in  wedlock,  as  well  as  how  and 
when  to  advise  son  or  daughter. 

Has  unequaled  endorsement  of  the  press,  min- 
istry, legal  and  medical  professions. 

Do  You  Know 
tliat  the  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill-healtli, 
sickly  children,  and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex  ? 
Seni,  clotkrbound,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of%l. 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  *' 
and  Table  of  Contents — Free.     :     :     : 

PVRITAN  PVBLISHINC  CO., 
Dep«.  "B"  PhiUdelphiA.  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 


CLRnS  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cou^h,  Croup, 
Bronchitis.  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 
Fcvcr.Diphthcria.Scarlct  Fever 

Don't  ImUlo  uso  Cukroi.knr 

for  the  di.strt's.sinn  and  often 
filial  alToclions  for  which  it  is 
rec'omniendcd.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
w(!  hiivo  hud  the  most  «:onchi8ivo  n.ssuranrcs 
that  there  ia  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it.  " 

All  Intrrrstlnk:  ilrsfriptl»e  booklet  Is  «ent  frrr,  whidi  plm 
the  IiIkIksi  ic&iiinoiiials  as  to  its  vaIuc.  All  Drassliita. 
VAIM>.|"KK««I,KNK  «'0..  I»0  r.lton  Strwl,  Hrw  Yorii. 


Free  Rupture  Remedy 

If  ruptured  write  to  Dr.  W.  8.  Kico.  14.97  Main  Ht. 
AdauiK.  N.  Y.,  and  ho  will  BPud  free  a  trial  of  hiit 
wonderful  lut  thod.  Whether  Bkeiitloal  or  not  get 
thiH  free  method  and  try  the  reiniirkable  invention 
that  cureH  without  pain,  dantfer, operation  ordotOD- 
tion  from  work.     Wrlto  to-day.     Don't  wait. 


"ao'rre^^«:ri Thompson's  Eyt  Wator 
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Problem  793. 

CXI.  MOTT.->:    "Reginalll." 
Black -Five  Pieces. 


,fU] 


y^ 


f-- 


:»^; 


White— six  Pieces. 
;   5P-';4P3;  4kp2;2P5;K4PiS 

ites  in  three  moves. 

Problem  794. 

CXII.— Motto:   "  Oxus." 
Black — Seven  Pieces. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
rk6;    P3S1P1;    passiPi;    BiSs;    5R2; 
Q  I  K  5  ;  8  ;  8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  775.     XCIII.:     Kt— K7. 

Ko.  776.     XCIV.:    B— Q  7. 

No.  777.     XCV.:    Author's  Key  :  P—R  8  (Kt). 
Second  Key  :   P—R  8  (Q). 

No.  778.     XCVI.:    Author's  Key  :  K—Kt  sq. 
Second  Key  :  R— K  2  ch. 

No.  779.     XCVII.:    Q-B7. 

No.  780.     XCVIII.:    Q— K8. 

No.  781.     XCIX.:    Q-KB8. 

No.  782.     C:     Author's  Key  :  Q— R  8. 
Other  Keys  :  Kt— Kt  4,  Kt— Kt  6,  Kt— K  7. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino. 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  W.  J.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  "  Malvern,"  Melrose, 
Mass.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  A.  G.  Massmann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  Sys- 
tem, Lynchburg,  Va.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  A  Knight, 
Tyler,  Tex.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O.;  G.  Patter- 
son, Winnipeg,  Can.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
C.  N.  P.,  Rome,  Ga.;  E  N.  K.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

775.  776  :  W.  Rech,  Freeport,  III. 

TO    CVRK   A    COft.D    1\    OXB    DAV 

Tkke  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  druggists 
refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W.  Grove '  e 
■icoature  is  on  each  box. 

Readers  of  Tbs  LmiuRT 


..  Wt 


.-•fio-^. 


Voii  may  have  noticed  the  above  announcement  before  with  difl- 
I.t'llcl",  \\  0  have  overcome  the  Hkepticism  which  UKsailH  any  radical 
.l.j.iirture  from  tstabllshiMl  trade  custonia. 

\\  (•  utTcr  v'Mi  two  voarri'  aniokint^  for  the  price  of  one ;  twice  aa 
iiiaiiv  or  twice  aji  k***"' clears  ior  the  aame  money  ;  or  the  aame  nutii- 
liir  Icir  huir  the  money ;  your  favorite  cl(;ar  or  a  bettor  ono 
t..i  .iiicl.;ill  \vh:ilV"U  pay  over  the  counter— u  Mtrilliclll.  &0  per 
ceiil.  nnvlnic  ior  you,  any  wny  you  Uicure  It. 

Ml  i.,;.,l.  |i.  ^sil.l,  .since  we  "burned  our  brldeeo  behind 
u«"  liv  ciitlii.i;  l"i).se  from  the  wholc.sjiiera,  who  had  taken  our  pro- 
duct for  years,  anil  going  straight  over  the  head  of  Jobber,  .Salesman, 
Kelailer  and  all— direct  to  yr>u,  with  the  B.ame  establlahed,  tlnie- 
Icsled  branda;  selling  them  to  you  by  the  box,  at  actual  foe- 
tory  prIeeH. 

Our  propoHltlon  rests  upon  our  ability  to  please  you  and  thousands 
like  you,  even  to  the  extent  of  building  cigars  especially  for  you.  If 
we  cannot  please  you  from  our  slock. 

We  have  done  thh  for  many  years  with  the  jobber,  salesman  and 
retailer  between  us;  why  not  all  the  more  so  now,  deullnff  di- 
rect, especially  when 

SAVING  YOU  ONE-HALF 
YOUR  SMOKING  EXPENSE? 

No  risk  to  you. 

Everythlnif  we  any— proven  to  you  and  confirmed  by 
you  or 

YOUR.    MONEY    BACK. 

No  expense  to  confirm  onr  Kt.iti^mpnts  or  your  judfrment,  is  there 
any  reason  for  not  sfiviii;;  yourself  half  your  smoking  expense  and 
havmp  your  taste  pleast'ii  every  time?  Why  trive  it  to  the  longeuc- 
cession  of  '*  in  between  "  men  unles.s  that  is  vonr  pet  charity  ? 

Id  order  to  gtt  the  benefit  of  BUYINtl  DIRECT  aasoonaspoa- 
Rible,  eend  for  our  booklet  *'  Rolled  Reveries,"  which  explains  every- 
thing, or  to  hasten  matters— for  ^ll.OO  we  will  send  a  trial  assort- 
ment of  25  sizes  and  blends;  for  7£»o*  twelve  reKular  10  cent 
and  two-for-a- quarter  cigars;  50<*.  twelve  assorted  fives  and  tens. 
Elach  cigar  separately  wrapped  and  described  and  showing  you  how 
two-for-a-qiiarter  and  10  cent  cigars  can  be  bought  in  boxes  of  26,  50 
or  100,  for  from  4c.  to  6c.  each,  others  from  2c.  to  3c.  each. 
All  tranHporiation  charjces  prepaid. 

Reference:— Anv  bank,  any  agencv,  any  customer. 

JOHN   B.   ROGERS  &  CO., 

384  Water  St.,  Binsrhamton,  N.  Y. 


Just  a  Moment,  Please 


I  WANT  to  have  a  plain,  straightforward  talk  with  you.  Are 
you  successful  in  all  your  undertakings  ?  Do  you  know  that 
your  success  in  business,  your  happiness  in  life,  depend  upon 
your  mental  and  physical  power  ;  your  ability  to  surpass  others  in 
thought,  in  action .'  Do  you  know  that  a  clear  brain,  a  bright  eye,  a 
magnetic  personality,  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  rich,  pure 
blood  in  your  veins,  the  nerve  force  in  your  nerves  ?  This  gives  you 
momentum  ;  it  gives  you  power  ;  it  puts  you  in  a  position  to  lead 
where  others  follow  ;   to  accomplish  and  achieve  where  others  fail. 

MY  FREE  OFFER 

1  teach  men  and  women  how  to  develop  a  fine  physique,  good 
digestion,  bright  eyes,  great  physical  and  mental  power.  I  have 
just  published  an  elegantly  illustrated  treatise,  which  gives  you  in- 
valuable information  in  regard  to  yourself.  It  tells  the  true  secret 
of  acquiring  that  physical  grace,  that  attractive  personality,  that 
vital  energy,  which  has  been  a  prominent  characteristic  of  most 
great  and  successful  men  and  women.  It  is  intensely  interesting 
to  the  young  as  well  as  the  old;  it  describes  a  process  of  quick 
development,  which  took  me  years  to  perfect.  It  will  positively 
prove  a  revelation  to  you  For  a  limited  time  it  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  absolutely  free.  It  is  highly  endorsed  by  prominent  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  business  men.  Write  for 
it  to  day. 

A.  Oliver,  of  58  West  104th  Street,  New  York  City,  writes  : 
"  Every  one  who  values  his  health  and  happiness  should  have  your 
course.  It  not  only  develops  great  physical  power  and  vitality, 
but  it  brightens  the  intellect,  quickens  the  perception,  and  puts  one 
in  prime  condition  to  fight  the  battles  of  life,  to  achieve  success  and 
win  in  his  chosen  vocation." 

Mrs.  Mollie  Malin,  of  713  East  sth  Street,  Kewanee,  111., 
writes  :  "  Before  taking  up  your  course  in  Physical  ('ulture  I  had 
tried  several  others,  but  they  were  intended  for  prizefighters,  black- 
smiths, etc.,  and  nearly  killed  me.  When  I  took  up  your  course 
I  had  almost  lost  confidence  in  everything,  but  I  commenced  to  feel  better  immediately,  my  weakness  began  to 
disappear,  my  hearing  commenced  to  return,  and  I  gained  in  strength.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  inestimable  benefit 
your  course  has  been  to  my  life." 

If  you  have  not  time  to  write  a  letter,  drop  me  a  postal  card,  but  do  it  now.     Hundreds  write  :  "Your  free  treatise 
is  grand  ;  j-ou  have  just  what  I  have  been  searching  for."     Address 

R.    F.   ROBERTSON.   Psych.   D..   Office    186  L.     1931    BROADWAY.    NEW    YORK 


R.    F.    ROBERTSON,    PSYCH.   D. 


THIN  WOMEN 

who  wish  to  increase  their  weight — thus  perfecting  symmetry  of 
person— should  read  Dr.  Rivard's  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Thinness 
or  Emaciation;  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  this  distressing  condi- 
tion, and  how  the  weight  can  be  increased  10  to  25  pounds— quickly, 
surely,  safely — at  very  moderate  cost.  Booklet  sent  to  any  address 
in  plain,  sealed  envelope  for  4c  postage. 

THE  V.  S.  RiVARD  CO.  DETROIT,  fUCH. 


EVEE 

^^^    I  wHrsend  FREE  tri 

^H       any  lady  sending^  name 

!■     Mme.A.RUPPERT.e 


FACCJLEACIt 

FOR  COMPLEXION 

trial  Dottle  of  my  Face  L  leach  to 
le  and  address. 

,  6  E.  14th  St,  New  York  City 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

LiADIES— Send  for  new  information  how  to  remove 
It  easily  and  effectually  without  chemicals  or  instm- 
ments.      Correspondence  confidential  In  plain  sealed 
envelope.    Hundred?  of  testimonials. 
MRS.Al.N.  PERRY.  A-2,  Drawer  412,  Loaf  Beach,  California. 


Join  Home  Entertsinment  Society. 

KS  $10  6RAPH0PH0NE  FREE.  I'X 

Write  JAMES  MASON,  •  Box  47,  New  York* 


Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adrertieera. 
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775i  776.  779,  780;  *•  Twentj--three,"    Philadelphia. 
775.776.780:  The  Hon.  A     K.  Cherry,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

775.  777  '■  J-  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  Dr.  K. 
B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala  ;  "*  A.  C.  Sun,"  Saranac 
Lake,  X.  Y. 

775.  777.  780:  Prof.  J.  k.  Hawkins,  Dawson,  Ga. 

775.  777.  780,  782  :  H.  C.  Hornady,  Birmingham,  111. 

775.  780:  \V.  R.  Coiimbe,  Lakeland.  Fla.;  Dr.  T. 
B.  Turnbaugh,  Bloonifield,  Mo. 

776.  77g.  7S0:  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.lJ.,  KOinji- 
iiam,  III.;  R.  G.  Eyrich.New  Orleans. 

777:  F.  Edwards,  Sewickle}-,  Pa. 

777.  779.  780,  781  :  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  V. 
777.  779.  780,  782  :  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va. 

779,  780:  H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

The  Voigt  Game. 

Played  in  the  Franklin  Chess-Club,  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Voigt  has  made  the  Sicilian  a  special 
study. 

SlClLI.\N   Openi.NG. 


LASKER.  VOIGT. 

IVAtte.  Biack. 

16  P  X  Kt        Kt  X  P  ch 
17K— Bsq      K— K  3 
18  B— Q  Kt  5  K— Bsq 

ch 


iq  Kt-Q4 

20  Q— Q  2 

21  R— B  sq 
22K— B  2 

23  R  X  li 

24  R  X  Kt 

25  B— B  sq 


B  X  K  Kt  P 
Q-B  sq 
B-R6ch 
y-Kts 
Qx  R 

R-K  Kt  6(0 
Q-R  5  (g) 


26  Kt-B  3  (h)Q— Kt  5 

27  (^-B  3         K— Kt  sq 

28  B— R  2        P— R  s 

29  Q-B  8  ch  wins  (i). 


(^Comments  by  Reichehn.) 
(a;  The  modern  modus  of  the  Sicilian  opening. 

(b)  Starting  the  new  line  ot  attack  he  played 
against   Showalter. 

(c)  In  the  simultaneous  seance  Voigt  made  the 
better  move  of  Kt— p  Kt  5  at  once,  and  the  game 
proceeded  with  iiKt— Q4,  Castles,  12  P— K  R  3, 
K— y  B  sq,  etc.    Game  was  ultimately  drawn. 

fd)  I'awn-moves  of  the  advanced  kind  are  best 
taken  care  of  by  similar  counter-moves.  See  also 
Black's  ninth  move.  * 

(e)  Losing  some  material,  but  Voigt  has  a 
counter-attack. 

(f)  The  Voigtian  combination  is  nearing  its 
•denouement.  With  threat  of  R  — Kt  7  ch  Lasker 
walks  the  chalk-line. 

fg)  Crisis   of    play   has  arrived.     At   this  point 
Gmanuel  had  but  one  move  to  win  the  game, 
(h)  The  one  move  to  win. 
(i)  Forciug  the  exchange  of  Queens. 


Concerning  the  Pillsbury-Lissek  game  in  LlT- 
•ERARV  Digest,  November  15,  two  correspondents 
have  gained  a  forced  mate  in  four  moves,  instead 
-of  five  as  announced  by  Mr.  I'illsbury  : 

B— Ktsch     Q-Q  7  QxQ  mate 

K— R4  Q     K  3  Any 

Pillsbury  began  by  R  — B  3. 


A  Man  I.  „„  Slrimwr  Tliun  //>»  >ilo,i„ich." 

INDIGESTION 

Wm.  Mahtkhn,  Vm)  .  KiiiiHiuiClty.  Mo. 

DenrSIr  1  liii'i  tli>>  (f '■••«l<-»t  (llllliiilty  w  1th  my  Ktom- 
Hcli.  anil  my  fmiiily  iih.vnlcliin  hikI  oIIkth  h  lioiii  I  liavx 
coiMiilivd  tri'iitt.-d  me  I'liice  1887,  wllbuut  any  favoruLilo 
ri-HUlt. 

I  bt'KHn  lo  t4iko  your  I'liopphnroiiH  Water  Ootobi-r  12. 
IVOI,  luiil  thu  n-HullH  nr.<  mont  *ulUrit<'lor< ,  I  eat 
evcrythliiK  niiil  twl  One-.  I  liiivi-  ((ulnrU  clghU'VU 
pound!  and  am  hi-nllhy  iix  n  ruck. 

YoiirKtrulv.  I.  II    TKIILKV, 

Uu-WArKEK,  Wu...  April  £■,  1002.  0::»  Kiirwi'U  Avo. 

MASTERS*  CONDENSED 

FHOSPHOKOUS  WATER. 

Relieves    Indigestion,    Rheun\!i(isn\, 

a.nd  Kidney  Troubles 

Free  TriaLl  Bottle 

H.  nt  oil  rocolpt  of  10  i.  nl.   lo  lovir  nrluiil   pu>luK<'. 
ThouNindH  of  Iwtlli-d  nolil  on  U.h  nuTllh 

WILLIAM    MASTERS 
1233  B  Penn  Ave..  Kansik.*  City.  Mo. 


Natural  Food 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
APPLIED 


MAKES 


Natural  Bodies 


Extracts  from  the  Remarks  of  Dr.  Thomas  at  the  Physical  Culture  Mass  Meetiof, 
held  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  New  York,  June  1st. 

(Copyrighted.     In/ringements  J'rosecuted.) 

The  advantage  of  eating  raw  food  is  that  you  are 
eating  vital  food  so  that  you  can  fill  your  system  with  vitality 
and  cant  oir  disease.  If  the  food  is  scientifically  suited  to 
your  condition,  you  can  take  this  vital  food  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, so  that  you  can  soon  force  out  all  impurities  and  rebuild 
your  body. 

There  is  no  danger  of  over-eating,  as  the  food  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  your  iulenialor  vital  organs. 

There  is  no  over-exercise  of  one  organ  or  under-exercise  of 
anoUier ;  but  each  organ  has  its  special  work  to  do,  and  does  it 
with  delight  and  pleasure. 

The  food  is  so  pleasant  that  those  who  eat  it  for  a  while  never 
tliink  of  returning  to  tasteless,  devitalized  cooked  food. 

It  allows  us  to  make  a  perfectly  symmetrical  body  in  tlie 
place  of  a  deformed,  diseased  one. 

Sick  and  deformed  men  ."ihould  be  ashamed  to  look  healthy 
animals  in  tlie  face.  No  doctor  should  be  allowed  to  practise 
who  cannot  keep  his  own  body  healthy. 

There  are  elements  in  the  Natural  Food  for  each  part  of  the 
body,  so  that  each  tissue  is  renewed  and  becomes  vigorous  in 
the  performance  of  its  individual  work. 

Tliis  vital  material  is  of  such  nature  that  it  does 
not  long  remain  in  our  bodies,  but  rapidly  changes 
them  so  that  we  have  a  new  body  every  few  months. 

Hence  in  the  place  of  growing  older,  we  grow 
younger. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  a  person  would  live 
who  lives  in  accordance  with  nature  on  Natural 
Foods. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  who  say  they  feel 
healthy,  but  they  do  not  look  so.  No  Insurance 
Company  would  accept  them.     Natural  Food  not  only  makes  vou  wish  for  healtli,  but  possess  it. 

Raw  Food  makes  it  possible  for  men  to  be  as  healthy  as  wild  animals,  in  spite  of  their  intelligence. 

It  is  a  well-kno«Ti  f.act  that  the  entire  human  race  is  half  sick,  while  the  wild  animals  rejoice  in  health,  and  jret 
we  are  supposed  to  have  the  mo.st  intelligence. 

The  Creator,  who  formed  man,  also  formed  his  food. 

Do  you  think  He  knew  what  He  was  doing?     I  do. 

I  find  by  practical  experience  with  it  that  it  was  formed  perfectly  to  suit  our  requirements. 

Whereas,  if  I  take  the  same  food  after  having  changed  it  from  a  living  to  a  dead  thing,  that  it  no  longer 
answers  my  requirements. 

There  are  elements  in  Raw  Food  which  not  only  nourish  the  body,  but  keep  it  clean. 

Raw  Food  harmonizes  thoroughly  with  Natural  air,  water  and  Natural  heat. 

It  allows  one  to  exercise  and  rest  in  the  fullest  sense. 

I  would  as  soon  think  of  cooking  the  air  I  breathe,  or  the  water  I  drink,  .ns  to  cook  the  food  I  eat. 

Eich  mouthful  of  vital  food  taken  into  your  body  helps  >'ou  to  digest  the  next  meal. 

Over-training  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  mental  or  physical  athlete  who  is  eating  Raw  Food.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  is  eating  cooked  food,  there  is  no  telling  when  he  will  break. 

If  one  eats  the  foodJiis  Cieator  intended  for  him  he  will  be  able  to  manifest  his  Creator's  desires  by  liWnsr  a 
perfectly  healthy,  hanpy,  vigorous  life  :  doing  good  to  himself  and  others.  Whereas  if  he  materially  changes  his 
food  from  its  onginal  nature,  he  must  go  through  life  sick  and  deformed  ;  making  himself  and  others  miserable. 

There  is  no  life  without  life,  and  no  continuation  of  life  without  other  life. 

You  may  eat  uncooked  hcaldiy  live  food  and  live,  or  unhealtliy  cooked  food  and  die. 

LET  ME   DIAGNOSE  YOUR  CASE.    SEND   FOR   MEASUREMENT  BLANK  AND  1  WILL   QIVE 
MY  OPINION  OF  YOUR  CASE  FREE. 

RAW  FOOD  ^^'  ^•'•""■•'  'Jncooked  Bread  cures  Constipation,  Obesity,  Lack  of  Vitality  and 
Indigestion.  If  you  want  to  make  a  good,  natural,  healtJiy  body,  your  spirit  must 
have  good  healthy  natural  materi.il  to  m.ike  it  out  of.  BUY  DR.  THOMAS'  UNCOOKED  BREAD.  A  sam- 
ple sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  ^\■holesalc  rates  on  application.  A  package  of  24  cakes  for  50  Ccnt5. 
.Send  coin  or  money  order.     LITERATURE  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Julian  P.  Thomas,  M.D.,  "'k";'-  26  West  94tli  St.,  New  York 


Warm  Feet, 


'I'liK  (,'ri'iUoHt  comfort  und  lux\iry  of  modern  rinys; 
tniieni-tli-  firo  undKr  your  fopt;tlin  (rrputPBt  Iift>-pr<v 
tKctnr  kn')wii;  your  f«(<t  kcop  warm  nil  the  tlnio, 
even  If  stumllnif  In  wntor,  enow  and  lr««.  Keeps 
rhi'UinaliKni.  Cdlilfi  nnd  jrrlppo  ont.  Scnil  fi>r  book 
full  .if  irifiirmiitloii  mkiIIimI  KKKK  on  ri-qurHL 

THAOHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

Masonic  Temple,  52,     ChlcaKO,  III. 


E    SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR  DESTROYER 

\Ac  will  .^ond  (rro  pnrka^c  o|  our 
KILL-ALL-HAIR  loai\^  lady  sanding  nanicsad^ 

llEU.  TOILET  Co..     HO- JtAT...  W.«  Vm«  City. 


U•^<llll•^H  of  The  Litcrart  Diokst  ar«  aaked  to  meotion  the  pubUcaUon  when 


What  the  Jew  and  Christian  Owe  Ea«h  Other. 

"  Without  Judaism  Christianity  would  have  had  no 
found.ition  ;  without  Christianity  tlie  spirit  of  Judaism 
would  have  wielded  no  univer.<vil  influence,''  says  Mr. 
Harris  Wcinstock  in  his  new  book  "Jesus,  the  Jew.'* 
The  Jew  has  given  the  world  its  greatest  preai  hen, 
teachers  and  tcacliine»,  hut  the  Christian  m;ide  the  God  ol 
Israel  liecomc  the  Cod  of  all  civilization.  Tlic  Jew  was 
confined  by  tradition.  He  lacked  aggressiveness  God 
chose  Jesus  as  the  messenger  lo  create  a  renewed  spiritual 
wave,  and  P.iul's  broad  cosmopolitanism  made  it  possible 
to  send  God's  message  out  to  the  whole  wcrld  Tliese  are 
a  few  thoughts  from  one  of  the  ten  frank  t.ilks  by  the 
author  of  the  book,  izmo,  Cloth.  Ji.o/ post  jwid.  lliind 
edition.  Funk  &.  Wagnall*  Company,  Publishers,  N«» 
York, 
wrklog  to  advertiaen. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SOUTHERN    PRESS   ON   THE    INDIANOLA 
INCIDENT. 

STRONG  feeling  is  displayed  by  the  New  Orleans  papers  in 
their  comment  ou  the  Indianola  (Miss.)  post-office  affair; 
but  the  rest  of  the  press,  North  and  South,  seem  able  to  treat  it 
not  only  with  calmness,  but  in  some  cases  with  good-natured 
repartee.  One  paper  in  Chicago  and  another  in  Memphis  sug- 
gest to  the  people  of  Indianola  that  if  they  don't  like  their  treat- 
ment by  the  Government,  they  might  secede ;  and  a  paper  in 
Atlanta  suggests,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  President  appoint 
a  negro  postmistress  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  hints  that  it  is  about 
time  the  negro  postmistress  of  Indianola  was  invited  to  the 
White  House  to  dinner.  Only  the  most  extreme  opinions  in  the 
Southern  papers  have  been  telegraphed  to  the  press  of  the  North 
and  \Vest,  and  the  impression  has  been  created  in  this  way  that 
the  people  of  that  region  favor  violent  and  savage  treatment  of 
negro  office-holders,  an  impression  that  the  Charleston  News 
rt«<!?  Ct'/zr/Vr  brands  as  " a  gross  libel  on  the  Southern  people." 
A  comment  that  tells  the  story  of  the  incident,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  represents  the  view  of  the  more  temperate  Southern  papers, 
is  the  following  one  from  the  Memphis  Coininercial  ylppeal : 

"The  trouble  at  Indianola,  Miss.,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  the  post-office  at  that  place,  is  most  regrettable.  It  is 
a  pity  that  it  could  not  have  been  avoided.  It  is  a  pit}'  that  it 
should  have  been  brought  to  such  an  acute  crisis.  It  has  ugly 
features  to  it.  The  Cox  woman  was  appointed  six  years  ago  by 
President  Harrison.  She  was  a  negress  then  as  now.  She  was 
reappointed  two  years  ago.  Her  husband  is  a  man  of  means. 
Her  own  character  is  exemplary.  No  protest  against  her  ap- 
pointment was  heard.  She  was  acceptable  to  every  one.  Lead- 
ing Democrats  indorsed  her  and  went  on  her  bond.  Leading 
Democrats  still  are  her  friends  and  defenders.  The  opposition 
to  her  is  of  recent  growth. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  only  '  the  lawless  element 
of  the  town  '  is  opposed  to  the  Cox  woman  as  postmistress,  altho 
this  is  what  her  Democratic  bondsmen  telegraphed  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the 
white  people  are  divided  on  the  question,  and  that  only  a  part  of 
them  is  acting  in  a  lawless  manner  by  making  threats  and  com- 
pelling a  postmistress  to  resign. 

"Colored  people  should  not  be  appointed  to  public  positions  in 


communities  where  race  prejudice  exists.  It  prodtices  unneces- 
sary irritation.  But  this  seems  to  be  an  exceptional  case,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  course  is  left  the  President  other  than  the 
one  he  has  taken.  He  lias  already  declared  himself  on  the  ques- 
tion and  he  need  noi  be  expected  to  change. 

"Meantime  the  business  interests  of  a  flourishing  town  must 
suffer.  The  suffering  will  be  temporarj'  because  a  solution  will 
be  found,  and  all  because  of  two  mistakes.  One  of  these  mis- 
takes was  committed  when  a  colored  woman  was  appointed  post- 
mistress in  a  Mississippi  town,  and  the  other  was  when  certain 
people  in  that  town,  six  years  afterward,  drove  her  from  office 
by  threats  and  menaces." 

The  New  Orleans  Tiines-Deiiiocrat  and  the  New  Orleans 
Sfdtes  take  the  affair  much  more  seriously.  The  former  journal 
declares  that  Postmaster-General  Payne  "knows  that  incidents 
of  this  kind  inflame  political  prejudice  at  the  North  and  strengthen 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  grip  upon  the  Republican  electorate,"  and  that 
"he  would  rejoice  to  coin  political  caj^ital  out  of  it."  And  then 
it  exclaims ; 

"Let  him  atteinpt  to  do  so,  if  he  will!  The  South  has  for 
thirty-six  years  resisted  just  such  attempts  and  is  prepared  to 
resist  them  forever.  ...  If  Mr.  Roosevelt,  knowing  as  he  does 
the  conditions  that  obtain  at  the  South,  persist  in  this  madness 
of  his — for  that  is  what  it  is,  madness — the  responsibility  will, 
in  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  lie  at  his  own  door.  If 
violence  follow,  its  victims  will  be  on  his  head  ;  for,  after  all  is 
said,  it  will  be  clear  to  everj'  one  that  by  a  nod  of  his  head  or  by 
a  stroke  of  his  pen  the  President  could  have  averted  it,  and 
averted  it,  too,  without  infringing  the  rights  of  any  citizen  of 
any  color  in  any  State  of  the  Union." 

Even  more  outspoken  is  the  comment  of  T/ie  Shiies.  It 
charges  the  President  with  "the  deliberate  purpose  of  offending 
and  insulting  the  white  people  of  the  South  "  "to  pander  to  the 
negro  vote  of  the  Northern  pivotal  States, "  and  goes  on  to  make 
this  threat : 

"If  President  Roosevelt  has  made  up  his  mind  to  outrage  and 
insult  people  of  the  South  by  appointing  and  keeping  in  office 
obnoxious  negroes,  his  negro  appointees  will  be  killed,  just  as 
the  negro  appointees  of  other  Republican  Presidents  have  been 
put  out  of  the  way. 

"Some  persons  will  say,  no  doubt,  that  these  are  intemperate 
and  violent  views,  but  we  are  confident  that  they  will  be 
indorsed  by  the  majority  of  the  j^eople  in  the  Southern  States. 
It  may  be  said  also  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt's  negro  appointees  are 
killed  or  run  out  of  the  country,  he  will  dragoon  the  South  with 
federal  troops.  In  such  an  event  we  are  confident  that  the  fact 
will  be  quickly  established  that  our  people  are  fully  as  strenuous 
as  their  Knickerbocker  President. 

"The  people  of  the  South  were  dragooned  during  the  '  Dark 
Days  of  Reconstruction,'  and  the  history  of  that  period  shows 
that  they  did  some  dragooning  on  their  own  account.  It  was 
effective  then,  and  it  is  well  for  the  President  to  know  that  it  will 
be  still  more  effective  now.  If  he  desires,  in  order  to  serve  his 
own  political  ends,  to  raise  '  a  rough  house '  in  the  South,  he  can 
rest  assured  that  the  game  will  be  made  entirely  interesting  for 
him." 

In  the  midst  of  tliis  discussion  the  President  has  nominated 
Dr.  Crum,  a  negro,  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston. 
This  appointment  is  not  relished  by  the  white  people  of  South 
Carolina,  but  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  remarks  that 
the  President  is  hurting  the  blacks  more  than  the  whites,  for 
such  appointments  "will  do  more  to  revive  race  animosities  in 
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the  South   than   any  act  done   by  a    Republican  President  in 
twenty  years."     It  says  further : 

"Every  negro  in  the  South  will  feel  the  effects  of  Cruni's 
appointment  in  time,  and  in  ways  that  can  not  be  described.  The 
hope  of  the  negro,  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  in  this  country,  is 
in  the  friendship  and  help  of  the  white  people  of  the  South,  He 
knows  that.  The  greatest  of  all  the  negroes  in  the  United 
States,  Booker  Washington,  knows  that,  and  has  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  best  friends  the  negro  has  are  the  Southern  white 
people.  There  are  many  ties  which  have  bound  them  together, 
but  federal  office-holding  is  not  one  of  them.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  President's  policy  of  appointing  negroes  to  office  in  the 
South  as  a  premium  to  encourage  yet  other  negroes  to  aspire  to 
oflSce  in  the  South  will  cost  the  negroes  in  one  way  and  another, 
and  none  of  them  unlawful  ways,  far  more  than  the  offices  are 
worth  in  pay  to  the  office-holder  or  in  '  recognition  '  to  the  race." 


THE    MINERS'    UNION    AND    "THE    MIRE." 

"  f  ...  would  be  glad  to  see  your  order  come  up  out  of  the 
•■■  mire,"  said  Judge  Gray,  chairman  of  the  coal  strike  com- 
mission, to  John  Mitchell  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  after  listen- 
ing to  about  150  non-union  miners  and  their  relatives,  who  told 
of  murders,  assaults,  boycotts,  the  dynamiting  of  houses,  and 
other  acts  of  violence  and  persecution  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected during  the  strike.  And  when  Mr.  Mitchell  objected  to 
the  Judge's  words,  the  latter  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  waiting  to  hear 
of  one  instance  of  discipline  among  these  mobs.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  one  man  being  e.xpelled  from  your  union  for  these  evi- 
dent misdeeds.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  union  voice  raised  for 
law  and  order. "  And  again,  referring  to  the  fatal  riot  at  Shenan- 
doah, the  Judge  said:  "There  was  a  crowd,  and  as  yet  I  have 
heard  no  evidence  of  a  disciplining  voice  in  that  mob.  No  man 
there  said  :  'Shame  on  the  cowards.'  No  man  that  I  have  heard 
of  raised  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  law  and  order  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived."  The  colloquy  grew  warmer,  and  at 
length  Mr.  Darrow,  counsel  for  the  union  miners,  when  asked  if 
he  thought  "it  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  advice  of 
the  president  of  this  organization  to  allow  a  man  to  stay  in  the 
union  after  being  convicted  of  crime,  or  of  violence,  and  of  pre- 
venting other  men  from  going  to  work,"  replied:  "I  would  say 
Yes,  seven  and  seventy  times  seven.     I  will  say  that  I  do  not 


consider  that  these  men  who  did  these  things  were  bad  men. 
They  were  done  under  the  most  terrible  provocation  and  under 
circumstances  of  dire  distress.  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that 
these  men  are  criminals." 

No  daily  newspaper  that  we  have  seen  justifies  the  miners' 
union  in  this  inferred  approval  of  violence.  The  evidence  "goes 
far  to  justify  this  most  serious  allegation  "  that  the  union  "prac- 
tically encouraged  this  reign  of  terror  by  doing  nothing — beyond 
verbally  disavowing  unlawful  acts  of  violence — to  put  an  end  to 
it,"  says  the  New  York  IVoriii,  which  sympathizes  with  the 
miners'  side  of  the  controversy.  And  the  Scranton  Tribune, 
which  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  strike  region, 
says : 

"The  colloquy  between  President  Mitchell  and  Judge  Gray 
yesterday  went  to  the  heart  of  the  serious  part  of  anthracite  labor 
issue.  Questions  of  wages  and  hour*  of  work  are  purely  mathe- 
matical. Their  adjustment  is  by  no  means  difficult  where  hon- 
est intent  is  present  on  both  sides  in  interest. 

"  But  when  peaceful  communities  are  invaded  with  the  effect 
of  converting  them  into  centers  of  lawlessness  and  outrage,  it 
becomes  necessary  not  only  for  the  invaders  to  show  substantial 
justification  for  the  invasion  but  also  more  than  a  negative  inno- 
cence of  law-breaking.  During  the  recent  strike,  we  had  in  the 
coal-fields  a  government,  not  by  the  United  Stales  or  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, except  in  certain  general  forms;  actually  the  government 
was  by  labor-unions.  The  unions  decided  what  men  connected 
with  our  chief  industry  should  and  should  not  work  in  freedom, 
and  tried  to  decide,  and  in  many  instances  did  decide,  how  com- 
merce should  proceed,  and  who  should  be  permitted  to  ride  on 
public  conveyances  and  buy  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"The  chief  officers  of  these  unions,  it  is  true,  deplored  vio- 
lence and  urged  their  followers  to  be  law-abiding.  Their  public 
speech  was  uniformly  correct ;  but  did  they  exhaust  their  power 
in  enforcing  their  professions?  Did  the  miners'  union,  for  in- 
stance, throw  the  whole  influence  of  its  powerful  organization 
in  the  behalf  of  law-observance  and  public  order?  We  don't 
think  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  history's  final  reply.  Judge 
Gray's  wish  that  this  great  labor-union  may  wholly  come  up 
into  the  sunlight  of  American  freedom  and  civilization  is  not  an 
unkind  wish  and  John  Mitchell  had  no  reason  to  take  umbrage 
at  it.  The  broad  jury  of  intelligent  public  opinion  before  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  says  he  is  resting  his  case  will  not  see  in  Judge 
Gray's  comment  anything  to  take  exception  to;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  applaud  it  and  reaffirm  it,  and,  in  the  long  run,  enforce  it 
should  it  be  resisted,  which  is  inconceivable." 


THE  COOI'EKATIVE  MEKRV-GO-KOUND. 

Speculator  :  "  Why  bhouM  lic  is'iumblc  :  ain't  I  keeping  h"'"   warm  ?' 

—  J'Jie  Chicago  ynvs. 


"  U'S  UIS  KAULT." 


—  7Vi*  C/ikago  Tribune. 


EFFECTS   OF   THE   COAL   FAMINE   ON   THE   CARTOONISTS. 
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MAYOK   A.    A.    AMtS, 

Who  fled    from   Minneapolis,    under   in- 
dictment for  corruption  in  office. 


HOVEY  C.   CLARKi:, 

"  Foreman  of  the  grand  jury  which 
cleaned  out  Mayor  Ames's  administration, 
cauglitand  had  convicted  tlie  officials  who 
sold  criminal  rights  to  loot  Minneapolis." 


D.    PKKCY  JONKS, 

"  The  acting-mayor,  who  refused  to  li- 
cense vice  either  for  public  revenue  or 
public  safety." 


MEN    PROMINENT   IN   MINNEAPOLIS   CORRUPTION    AND    REDEMPTION. 

Courtesy  of  McC/urt-'s  Magazine. 


The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  (Indianapolis)  says  in 
defense  of  the  union  : 

"The  operators  are  making  a  huge  effort  to  have  the  public 
believe  that  all  the  incendiary  destruction  of  property  and  the 
shootings  and  beatings  of  scabs  and  their  sympathizers  were  the 
work  of  the  strikers.  There  was  lawlessness  there.  There  are 
similar  crimes  committed  every  day  in  every  city  in  our  land. 
There  would  have  been  shootings,  incendiary  fires,  and  assaults 
in  the  anthracite  region  had  there  been  no  strike.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  less  crime  committed  in  the  region  during  the 
strike  than  during  any  other  period  of  five  months  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  statistics  of  the  police  courts  prove  that, 
and  those  records  are  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  the  lawless.  It  is  a  source  of 
wonderment  that  the  oppressed  people  were  so  self-contained. 
Remember  what  these  people  had  undergone,  how  they  had  been 
oppressed  and  robbed,  and  then  you  will  not  be  surprised  that 
there  were  some  lawless  acts  done,  but  rather  you  will  wonder 
that  they  were  so  few  of  them." 


THE   PLUNDERING   OF   MINNEAPOLIS. 

WHAT  The  Outlook  (New  York)  characterizes  as  "a  brazen- 
ness  of  municipal  corruption  not  equaled  in  Chicago  or 
even  in  New  York  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,"  is  laid 
bare  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  in  McCliire' s  Maga- 
zine under  the  title  "The  Shame  of  Minneapolis."  In  this  article 
Mr.  Steffens  tells  of  an  alleged  "system  of  robbery,  blackmail, 
and  plunder "  which  existed  during  the  fourth  term  of  Albert 
A.  Ames  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  beginning  in  1900  and  con- 
tinuing until  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  last 
year,  brought  about  the  exposure  and  conviction  of  most  of  the 
criminals.  Mayor  Ames  sitcceeded  in  becoming  mayor  of 
Minneapolis  twice  as  a  Republican  and  twice  as  a  Democrat, 
altho  Mr.  Steffens  believes  that  he  would  never  have  been 
elected  for  the  fourth  time  had  not  that  year  (1900)  been  a  Presi- 
dential year.  In  Mayor  Ames's  previous  administrations  he 
had  not  been  especially  venal.  He  was  a  "spender"  and  not  a 
"grafter,"  being  "guiltyof  corruption  chiefly  by  proxy."  At  the 
beginning  of  his  fo-urth  term,  he  set  out  to  organize  a  system  of 


corruption  for  his  own  enrichment.  He  made  his  brother.  Col. 
Fred  \V.  Ames,  who  recently  returned  "under  a  cloud"  from 
service  in  the  Philippines,  where  "he  proved  a  coward  under 
fire,"  chief  of  police,  and  Norman  W.  King,  who  was  formerly  a 
gambler,  cliief  of  detectives.  Irwin  A.  Gardner,  a  medical 
student  under  Dr.  Ames,  was  made  special  policeman  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  collecting  money  from  disorderly  houses,  and 
John  Fitchette,  known  as  "Coffee  John,"  was  made  captain  of 
police  with  no  other  duties  than  to  sell  places  on  the  police  force. 
Mr.  Steffens  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  carnival  of  corruption  that 
followed  : 

"The  administration  opened  with  the  revolution  on  the  police 
force.  They  liberated  the  thieves  in  the  local  jail,  and  made 
known  to  the  Under  World  generally  that  'things  were  doing' 
in  Minneapolis.  The  incoming  swindlers  reported  to  King  or 
his  staff  for  instrtictions,  and  went  to  work,  turning  the  'swag  ' 
over  to  the  detectives  in  charge.  Gambling  went  on  openly, 
and  disorderly  houses  multiplied  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Gardner,  the  medical  student.  But  all  this  was  not  enough, 
Ames  dared  to  break  openly  into  the  municipal  system  of  vice 
protection. 

"There  was  such  a  thing,  Minneapolis,  strict  in  its  laws,  for- 
bade vices  which  are  inevitable,  then  regularly  permitted  them 
under  certain  conditions.  .  ,  ,  Disorderly  houses  were  practi- 
cally licensed  by  the  city,  the  women  appearing  before  the  clerk 
of  the  municipal  court  each  month  to  pay  a  'fine'  of  $100. 
Unable  at  first  to  get  this  'graft,'  Ames's  man  Gardner  per- 
suaded women  to  start  houses,  apartments,  and,  of  all  things, 
candy  stores,  which  sold  sweets  to  children  and  tobacco  to  the 
'lumber  Jacks  '  in  front,  while  a  nefarious  traffic  was  carried  on 
in  the  rear.     But  they  paid  Ames,  not  the  city 

"They  let  gambling  privileges  without  restriction  to  location 
or  'squareness  '  ;  the  syndicate  could  cheat  and  rob  as  it  would. 
Pedlers  and  pawnbrokers,  formerly  licensed  by  the  city,  bought 
permits  now  instead  from  'Gardner's  father,'  A.  L.  Gardner, 
who  was  the  mayor's  agent  in  this  field.  Some  two  hundred  slot- 
machines  were  installed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  with 
owner's  agent  and  mayor's  agent  watching  and  collecting  from 
them  enough  to  pay  the  mayor  $15,000  a  year  as  his  share.  .  .  . 
But  the  women  were  the  easiest 'graft. '  They  were  compelled 
to  buy  illustrated  biographies  of  the  city  officials  ;  they  had 
to  give   presents  of  money,  jewelry,  and   gold   stars  to  police 
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officers.  But  the  money  they  siill  paid  direct  ut  the  eiiy  in 
fines,  some  $35,000  a  year,  fretted  the  mayor,  and  at  last  he 
reached  for  it.  He  came  out  with  a  declaration,  in  his  old  char- 
acter as  friend  of  the  oppressed,  tliat  $103  a  month  was  too  much 
for  these  women  to  pay.  They  should  be  required  to  pay  the 
city  line  only  once  in  two  months.  Tliis  puzzled  the  town  till  it 
became  generally  known  that  Gardner  collecte  ;  the  other  month 
for  the  mayor.  The  final  outrage  in  this  department,  however, 
was  an  order  of  the  mayor  for  the  periodic  visits  to  disorderly 
houses,  by  the  city's  physicians,  at  from  $5  to  $20  per  visit. 
The  two  physicians  he  ajipointed  called  when  they  willed,  and 
more  and  more  frequently,  till  toward  the  end  the  calls  became 
a  pure  formality,  with  the  collectionsas  theone  and  onlyobject." 

The  excesses  of  the  administration  "became  so  notorious,"  we 
are  told,  as  to  cause  alarm  among  certain  county  officers. 
Sheriff  Megaarden  interfered  and  arrested  a  few  gamblers, 
which  led  to  his  removal  from  office.  Then  the  final  breakdown 
of  the  "system  "  came  from  dissensions  within.  The  conspira- 
tors began  to  rob  one  another,  and  finally  the  "  whole  system  be- 
came so  demoralized  that  every  man  was  for  himself." 

At  this  time,  April,  1902,  tlie  grand  jury  was  drawn  with 
Hovey  C.  Clarke  as  foreman.  He  determined  to  break  up  the 
"Ames  gang."  Two  men  who  worked  for  Gardner,  "Billy" 
Edwards  and  "Cheerful  Charlie"  Howard,  were  arrested  and 
arraigned.     Says  Mr.  SteflFens  : 

"A  i)rosecutor  was  needed.  The  public  prosecutor  was  being 
ignored,  but  his  first  assistant  and  friend,  Al.  J.  Smith,  was 
taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Clarke.  Smith  hesitated  ;  he  knew  better 
even  tiiaii  the  foreman  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Ames 
gang.  But  he  came  to  believe  in  Mr.  Clarke,  just  as  Edwards 
had  ;  he  was  sure  the  foreman  would  win  ;  so  he  went  over  to  his 
side,  and,  having  once  decided,  he  led  the  open  fighting,  and, 
alone  in  court,  won  cases  against  men  who  had  the  l)est  lawyers 
in  the  Slate  to  defend  them.  His  court  record  is  extraordinary. 
Moreover,  he  took  over  tlie  negotiations  with  criminals  for  evi- 
dence, Messrs.  Clarke,  Hield,  Elwood,  and  the  other  jurors  pro- 
viding means  and  moral  support.  These  were  needed.  Bribes 
were  offered  to  Smith  ;  he  was  tlireatened  ;  be  was  called  a  fool. 
But  so  was  Clarke,  to  whom  $28,000  was  offered  to  quit,  and  for 
who.se  slaughter  a  slugger  was  hired  to  come  from  Chicago. 
What  startled  the  jury  most,  however,  was  the  character  of  the 
citizens  who  were  sent  to  them  to  dissuade  them  from  their 
course.  No  reform  I  ever  studied  has  failed  to  bring  out  this 
phenomenon  of  virtuous  cowardice,  the  baseness  of  the  decent 
citizen.     Nothing  stopped  this  jury,  however.     They  had  cour- 


age. Tliey  indicted  Gardner,  Norbeck,  Fred  Ames,  and  many 
lesser  persons.  But  the  gang  had  courage,  too,  and  raised  a 
defense  fund  to  fight  Clarke." 

Norbeck,  Fred  Ames,  and  King  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  various  terms  in  prison.  Mayor  Ames,  under  indictment  and 
lieavy  bonds,  fled  from  the  city.  Alderman  D.  Percy  Jones  was 
ajipointed  acting  mayor  and  with  the  help  of  the  grand  jury  suc- 
ceeded in  wiping  out  the  last  vestige  of  Mayor  Ames's  regime. 


$3,000,000   RELIEF    FOR   THE    PHILIPPINES. 

IT  was  only  two  months  ago,  notes  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can (Ind.),  that  the  President  declared  in  his  Memphis 
speech  that  "the  progress  of  the  [Philippine]  islands  in  material 
well-being"  had  been  "astounding."  On  Wednesdaj*  of  last 
week  he  despatched  a  special  message  to  Congress  calling  for  an 
appropriation  of  $3,000,000  to  relieve  "the  present  distress  in  the 
islands."  The  present  distress  which  he  refers  to  was  described 
at  some  length  in  the.se  columns  in  our  issue  for  December  20 
(p.  825).  Most  of  the  farm  animals  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
rinderpest;  cholera,  famine,  and  a  disordered  currency  are 
working  havoc  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  Philip- 
pine commission  has  felt  itself  compelled  to  spend  $15,000,000  of 
the  insular  revenues  for  relief  supplies.  Governor  Taft  sa5's : 
"It  may  be  that  as  the  conditions  grow  worse — for  they  are  likely 
to  do  so  before  they  grow  better — it  will  be  necessary  in  a  prov- 
ince like  Cavite,  where  ladronism  seems  inbred  in  the  people,  to 
proclaim  martial  law  and  even  to  call  in  the  military  finally  to 
suppress  it,  but  it  is  still  hoped  this  may  be  avoided." 

"This  hideous  illustration  of  the  workings  of  benevolent 
assimilation,"  as  the  Philadelphia  .\£;r/// ^/w£•;■/V<^//  (Ind.)  calls 
it,  affords  t!ie  anti  imperialist  journals  material  for  considerable 
moralizing.     Thus  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  says  : 

"If  a  few  millions  will  help  to  repair  some  of  tlie  waste  which 
our  terribly  mistaken  war  in  the  Philippines  has  made,  let  them 
go.  They  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  our  wasteful  and  unnec- 
essary outlay  there,  and  they  may  salve  the  national  conscience 
a  trifle.  Reckonings  in  nature  and  the  moral  world  are  not  to 
be  escaped.  Oratory  will  not  delay  them,  or  misrepresentation 
avail  to  gild  them  beyond  a  certain  ])oint.  Soon  or  late,  and 
speedily  now,  we  must  face  the  inexorable  consequences  of  an 
adventure  alien  to  Republican  ideals  and  hence  horrib.ly  trouble- 
some.    The  statesmanship  of  Hoar  and  of  Boutwell,  of  Reed  and 


If  our   Routbern 
things,  no  one  wou 


KAISI.\(i   -WW.    .MOK KiAliK. 

brother   would  raise  more  mortRnRe  and  less   other 
Id  object.  —'I'lie  Mitnifiipolis  Join  iial. 


MAINTAINING   A    DIGNIFIED  SILENCK  ON    llll.   (ANAI.  gL  IS  HON. 

SECRKTARY  Hav  (impatiently):      "What's  the  matter,  kitty  got    your 
t  on  K  ne  > "  —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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of   Ecliiumds,   stands   already   aud   amply   viudicatcd   in    nioio 
unpleasant  ways  than  one." 

What  might  have  been  is  sketched  by  the  Baltimore  AVwjc 
(Ind.)  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"It  is  instructive  at  this  stage  in  our  rule  of  the  Philippines  to 
consider  what  the  imperialists  would  be  saying  at  the  present 
moment  if  the  islands  had  not  been  seized  by  us,  and  if,  under 
native  control,  they  had  drifted  into  the  state  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  reports  of  the  Philippine  commission  aud  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  they  are  now  languishing.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  ladronism,  and  the  cholera,  and  the  loss  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  caribaos,  and  the  demoralized  finances,  would  have  been 
lumped  by  our  imperialists  into  one  great  heap  of  accusing 
wretchedness,  the  unanswerable  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  anti- 
imperialist  sentimentalism.  No  such  thing,  it  would  have  been 
said,  could  have  happened  if  Uncle  Sam  had  taken  hold  of  the 
affairs  of  those  poor  little  brown  men,  and  done  what  he  knew 
was  really  best  for  them,  instead  of  letting  them  do  what  they 
thought  was  best  for  themselves.  But  of  course,  now  that  the 
thing  has  happened  with  Uncle  Sam  in  charge  for  the  past  four 
years,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  unavoidable  visitation  of 
Providence 

"Another  aspect  of  our  experience  in  insular  management 
thrusts  itself  upon  public  notice  at  this  juncture.  In  Cuba,  thus 
far,  none  of  the  things  have  come  about,  or  shown  signs  of  com- 
ing about,  that  were  looked  upon  by  imperialists  as  so  sure  to  flow 
from  an  attempt  of  the  Cubans  to  carr\'  on 
their  own  government.  There  is  complete 
order  and  peace  in  the  island.  The  public 
revenue  comes  in  well,  and,  according  to  all 
current  reports,  is  administered  in  an  ex- 
emplary way.  ,The  general  condition  of  the 
island  is  prosperous,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
this  country  to  institute  tariff  reciprocity 
with  it.  Lawlessness  that  threatened  to  be- 
come serious  and  general  at  Havana  some 
weeks  ago.  in  connection  with  a  labor  strike, 
was  suppressed  with  a  promptness  and  com- 
pleteness that  might  well  put  some  of  our 
own  foremost  cities  and  States  to  the  blush. 
If  there  shall  be  troubles  and  disturbances 
in  the  future,  nobody  will  be  surprised  ;  but 
the  experience  of  the  little  republic  has  al- 
ready been  sufficient  to  disprove  the  charges 
of  hopeless  incapacity  which  passed  current 
with  such  ease  before  the  experiment  of  self- 
government  was  tried.  The  difference  be- 
tween our  course  in  Cuba  aud  our  course  in 
the  Philippines  was  precisely  the  difference 
between  a  i^olicy  inspired  by  a  genuine  de- 
sire to  give  the  people  a  fair  chance  to  show 
what  they  could  do  and  a  policy  in  which, 
while  professing  to  be  actuated  by  the  purest 
motives,  we  were  really  controlled  by  the 
itching  desire  to  grab  the  islands.  Peaceful  establishment  of 
self-government  and  contentment  was  the  result  of  the  one 
policy;  a  devasting  war,  with  famine,  pestilence,  and  destitu- 
tion as  its  sequel,  is  thus  far  the  record  of  the  other." 

An  expansionist  reply  may  be  seen  in  the  following  comment 
by  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  (Rep.)  : 

"The  Philippine  islands  are  passing  through  the  same  period" 
of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  that  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  had 
to  pass  through.  They  will  emerge  from  it  with  a  vastly  larger 
degree  of  prosperity  and  jjrogress  than  they  ever  had  before,  or 
ever  could  have  had  without  the  American  connection.  They 
have  been  the  scene  of  a  war  that  tlreir  people  brought  upon 
themselves.  .  .  .  Tho  the  distress  proceeds,  as  to  its  ultimate 
cause,  from  our  disposition  to  help  the  Philippines,  and  is  not, 
as  the  anti-imperialists  are  trying  to  make  out,  the  result  of  a 
deep  and  dark  American  conspiracy  to  ruin  and  torture  their 
people,  we  can  not  evade  our  responsibility  in  the  matter.  We 
doubt  if  any  American  wishes  to  evade  it,  and  we  are  therefore 
convinced  that  the  President's  demand  for  a  $3,000,000  relief 
appropriation  will  be  granted,  as  it  should  be. 

"The  development  of  the  Philippine  islands  has  not  yet  been 
begun.     Their  sources  of  wealth  have  scarcely  been  touched. 


When  this  development  has  been  fully  entered  upon,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  relief  appropriations.  The  islands  will  more  than 
take  care  of  themselves." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says: 

"While  the  islands  were  the  seat  of  war,  nobody  except  those 
who  denied  the  right  of  government  to  maintain  it.self  could 
blame  the  United  States  for  the  devastation  caused  by  insurrec- 
tion against  its  authority.  But  when  peace  is  established  and 
American  sovereignty  is  supreme,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  spare  no  pains  to  restore  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity. No  excuse  of  distance  or  congressional  al)sorption  in 
other  problems  will  relieve  us  of  responsibility.  Our  capacity 
as  a  nation  to  deal  with  the  problem  is  yet  on  trial.  We  have 
shown  our  power  and  caused  it  to  be  obeyed.  Now,  if  we  are 
not  to  be  disgraced  we  must  show  that  we  have  both  the  disposi- 
tion and  ability  to  use  that  power  with  generosity  and  with  dis- 
cretion. We  can  not  drift.  We  must  be  active  and  attentive, 
and  make  our  rule  a  positive  blessing  or  it  will  be  a  curse.  If 
Statehood  bills,  or  beet-sugar  interests,  or  political  intrigue 
stand  in  the  way,  they  must  be  shoved  aside." 


JOHN   MAKKLE, 

Who  differs  with  his  critics  in  regard 
to  his  alleged  unkindness  to  his  em- 
ployees, their  widows,  and  orphans. 


JOHN    MARKLE'S   DEFENSE. 

A  WIDESPREAD  reputation  for  humanity  and  kindness  to 
the  men  in  his  employ  was  given  by  the  newspapers,  dur- 
ing tiie  coal  strike  of  1900,  to  John  Markle,  the  managing  partner 
of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  independent  coal 
operators  at  Jeddo,  Pa.  But  in  the  last  few 
months  he  seems  not  only  to  have  lost  that 
reputation,  but  to  have  acquired  a  far  differ- 
ent and  less  desirable  one.  His  rather  forci- 
ble remarks  to  the  President  at  the  meeting 
of  the  strike  principals  in  Washington  to 
consider  arbitration  brought  down  upon  him 
a  good  deal  of  unfriendly  comment ;  but 
when  some  of  the  strikers  from  his  mines 
went  on  the  stand  before  the  commission  last 
month  and  told  stories  that  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  commissioners,  the  news- 
papers seemed  to  regard  him  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  inhuman  capitalism.  One  cartoon- 
ist depicted  him  as  weeping  over  tlie  horrors 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition  while  crushing 
a  miner,  his  wife,  and  children  in  a  press, 
and  he  has  been  denounced  and  caricatured 
all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Markle  seems  to  feel  this  change  of 
sentiment  deeply.  He  has  written  a  pam- 
phlet of  forty-four  pages  in  his  own  defense 
and  is  sending  it  around  to  the  newspapers,  who,  however,  seem 
to  be  paying  little  attention  to  it.  He  has  also  had  most  of  the 
pamphlet  printed  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Markle's  un- 
popularity has  been  due  largely  to  the  feeling  aroused  by  the 
stories  of  Henry  Coll,  Andrew  Chippie,  and  Mrs.  Burns.  Henry 
Coll,  his  sick  wife,  and  aged  mother  were  evicted  from  a  Markle 
house  in  a  November  rain-storm,  and  his  wife  died  not  long 
after,  so  Mr.  Coll  testified,  from  the  effects  of  it.  Andrew 
Chippie,  a  small  boy,  told  of  having  his  pay  withheld  by  the 
Markle  Company  to  pay  a  rent  debt  owed  by  his  father  before 
he  was  killed  in  the  mines  ;  and  Mrs.  Burns  said  that  after  her 
husband  was  killed  in  the  mines  she  and  her  children  had  to 
work  thirteen  years  to  pay  off  an  accumulated  rent  and  coal  bill 
pre.sented  by  the  company.  The  general  newspaper  idea  seems 
to  be  that  the  company,  instead  of  collecting  from  widtows  and 
children  debts  owed,  not  by  them,  but  by  the  dead  husband  and 
father,  ought  to  have  paid  them  damages.  Mr.  Markle  says, 
however,  that  "the  father  of  the  boy  Chippie  was  killed  as  the 
result  of  his  own  negligence,  "and  his  mother  "had  been  allowed 
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to  live  in  the  [company]  house  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  lier 
husband  without  ever  having  been  called  upon  to  pay  for  rent  or 
coal."  When  the  boy  began  work,  the  bill  was  presented.  Mr. 
Markle  does  not  say  whose  negligence,  if  any  one's,  caused  the 
death  of  Mr.  Burns,  but  says  that  Mrs.  Burns,  for  five  years, 
"was  allowed  to  live  in  the  hou.se  without  paying  rent,  and  was 
supplied  with  coal  without  payment."  And  further:  "  When  her 
son  began  to  work,  under  the  rules,  she  was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  goods  on  credit.  In  the  regular  course  she  should, 
at  that  time,  have  been  credited  with  the  amount  due  for  rent 
and  coal,  but  this  was  overlooked,  and  it  was  not  until  1S9S  that 
he  was  credited  with  $376.70,  the  amount  of  rent  and  coal ;  or,  in 
other  words,  she  was  forgiven  the  indebtedness  whicli  had 
accrued  down  to  the  time  her  son  began  work." 

In  regard  to  the  CoU  eviction,  which  has  been  told  in  the 
newspapers  all  over  the  country,  Mr.  Markle  says  that  Coll  was 
evicted  because  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  "had  been  active  in 
preventing  the  men  from  resuming  work."  Coll  was  given  six 
days'  notice,  but  ten  days  were  allowed  to  pass  before  eviction, 
during  which  no  appeal  was  made  for  an  extension  of  time. 
Mr.  Markle  points  out  that  Coil's  household  effects  might  have 
been  seized  and  sold  for  arrears  of  rent  had  the  company  been 
so  disposed,  and  says  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Mrs.  Coil's  illness. 
To  quote : 

"No  one  knew  anything  of  the  condition  of  his  wife,  and  she 
did  not  die  in  consequence  of  the  eviction,  which  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  November,  as  she  lived  until  the  first  week  of  December. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  reported  to  have  been  advised  to  refuse 
to  move,  and  tho  he  had  ten  days  in  which  to  make  ready,  he 
compelled  the  sheriff  to  put  his  goods  out  of  the  house.  It  is 
manifest  that  it  was  thought  desirable  by  some  one  that  the  firm 
should  be  forced  to  take  this  action,  in  order  to  make  a  case 
which  should  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  commission.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  apparent  that  if,  in  any  case,  the  parties  were  entitled 
to  sympathy  and  help,  the  United  Mine  Workers  (who  had 
kept  them  in  idleness  during  six  months,  and  whose  officers 
were  in  direct  communication  with  them,  so  that  they  had  the 
means  of  knowing  the  truth  as  to  their  condition)  might  easily 
have  assisted  them  in  removing  to  suitable  homes  and  provided 
for  their  wants,  and  for  the  consequences  which  followed  they 
are  responsible." 

The  following  editorial  from  The  United  Mine  Workers^ 
Journal  (Indianapolis,  of  December  25)  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection : 

"'And  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  and  he  would  not  let 
his  people  go.'  The  employees  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  were  on 
strike  for  six  months  and  owed  that  company  for  rent.  When 
these  men  went  to  the  office  to  get  their  pay  last  Saturday  the 
company  retained  the  six  months'  rent  from  their  wages.  F'ew 
if  any  had  earned  in  the  two  weeks  enough  to  i)ay  it,  and  were 
left  penniless  for  Christmas.  Markle  &  Co.  had  a  legal  right  to 
the  money.  It 'was  so  nominated  in  the  bond. '  But  tlie  com- 
pany did  not  need  the  money,  but  it  saw  a  chance  to  embitter 
and  harass  the  nien  who  had  stood  for  their  lawful  rights.  Just 
men,  men  whose  hearts  and  minds  are  filled  with  lofty  purposes 
and  Christian  graces,  do  not  stoop  to  petty  persecutions  and 
do  not  oppress  the  poor.  Putting  the  humane  side  of  it  out  of 
the  question,  the  act  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  was  poor  business 
policy.  It  tended  to  keep  alive  the  passions  aroused  by  the 
strike.  It  will  make  any  question  arising  harder  to  settle,  for 
the  human  heart  is  not  softened  by  persecution.  It  was  within 
the  power  of  the  Markles  by  a  small,  gracious  waiving  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  rent  to  have  established  kindly  feelings  and  grateful 
remembrance.  But  Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened.  The  passover 
of  labor Avill  come." 


Toledo,  O.,  Jamiai  >•  8.— The  coal  Hituntinn  in  Toledo  has  rcnclied  Ihe 
point  where  n  phyBJcian's  cerlificate  is  required  by  local  coal  dealers  be- 
fore they  will  sell  even  a  ton  of  (Jo.-il.  The  certificate  must  Rhow  that  there 
is  illness  in  the  home  of  the  wouM-be  purchaser,  and  that  coal  is  necessary 
as  a  safeguai  d  for  the  patient. — Press  Drspalch. 


LABOR   PRESS  ON  THE  TAFF-VALE  DECISION. 

AN  historic  trial,  which  must  have  an  immense  influence  on 
the  future  development  of  trade-unionism,"  is  the  char- 
acterization given  by  the  London  Labour  Leader,  Keir  Hardie's 
paper,  to  the  Taff-Vale  case,  which  was  decided  against  a  British 
labor-union  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  court  in 
London.  In  this  case  the  Taff-Vale  Railway  secured  a  verdict 
for  $140,000  against  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Serv- 
ants, for  damages  suffered  by  the  railway  during  a  strike  two 
years  ago,  a  strike  in  which  the  employees  violated  their  con- 
tr.icts  by  striking,  and  in  which  violence  and  intimidation  were 
u.sed.  The  important  point,  from  the  labor-union  view,  is  the 
decision  that  an  unincorporated  union  can  be  sued  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  if  the  American  courts  follow  this  British  decision, 
our  labor-unions  can  be  pushed  to  financial  ruin  by  damage 
suits  following  strikes.  If  the  matter  should  "be  allowed  to  rest 
here,"  declares  y/zj/zV^  (Socialist,  London),  "it  is  quite  clear 
that,  apart  from  the  question  of  liability  for  civil  damages  where 
there  is  no  illegality,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  union 
to  carry  on  a  large  strike.  If  the  union  is  to  be  held  re.sponsible 
for  the  illegal  acts  of  any  person  in  connection  with  a  strike,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  get  up  enough  breaches  of  the  peace 
through  or  by  'free  laborers  ' — we  suppose  we  mustn't  call  them 
blacklegs  ! — to  ruin  any  union." 

The  National  Labor  Tribune  (Pittsburg)  says  in  comment  on 
this  case : 

"If  an  American  company  signs  a  contract  with  an  unincor- 
porated union,  both  parties  stand  upon  precisely  the  same 
grounds.  The  union  can  not  be  sued  for  any  breach  of  the  con- 
tract or  agreement,  simply  because  it  has  no  existence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  could  the  employ- 
ing company  be  sued  were  the  breach  to  be  on  its  part,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  union  would  have  no  standing  in  court  to 
maintain  a  suit  any  more  than  it  would  have  liability  to  be 
sued 

"The  lack  of  incorporation  among  American  unions  gives  the 
unions  no  legal  advantage  over  employers  whatever.  If  the 
system  gives  them  any  advantage  at  all,  it  manifestly  must  lie 
in  their  freedom  from  the  motives  of  business  responsibility  and 
business  honor  that  is  supposed  to  animate  employers.  And  j-et 
the  bituminous  coal-miners  of  five  great  States  testify  that  they 
regard  a  contract  with  the  unincorporated  United  Mine  Workers 
as  good  as  gold,  and  their  experience  is  quite  the  opposite  of 
extraordinary.  Workmen  are  not  one-half  so  dishonorable  as  a 
certain  petty  class  of  trade  organs  sometimes  represent.  If 
there  were  less  social  class  prejudice  on  the  bench,  the  unions 
would  have  no  objection  to  incorporation." 

The  Social-Democratic  Herald  (Socialist,  ^lilwaukee)  advi.ses 
the  trade-unionists,  in  view  of  this  decision,  to  stop  trying  to 
fight  cai)ital  with  money,  which  they  lack,  and  begin  fighting 
with  the  ballot,  which  is  their  strongest  weapon.     It  says: 

"Only  fools  talk  of  the  harmony  between  capital  and  labor; 
there  is  none.  Capital  demands  cheaji  labor  and  labor  demands 
high  wages.  Naturally  tlie  cai)italists  regard  labor-unions  as 
their  foes,  and  this  Taff-Vale  case  rejiresents  the  latest  effort  to 
cripple  trade  unionism  and  rob  it  of  its  most  formidable  weapon. 
If  tlie  capitalists  can  get  at  the  union  treasuries  through  damage 
suits  they  will  achieve  a  twofold  jnirpose.  They  will  render  the 
union  harmless  as  an  antagonist  and  stop  the  ability  to  pay 
strike  benefits,  by  which  strikes  are  jirolonged.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  fight  between  cajiital  and  labor  is  a  contest  be- 
tween a  fat  i)urse  and  an  empty  stomach 

"Tiie  English  decision  has  carried  consternation  to  trade- 
unionism  in  Great  Britain.  Justice,  of  London,  says  it  ties  the 
unions  hand  and  foot.  The  inevitable  result  will  be  that  the 
unions  will  now  take  uj)  the  ballot  as  its  chiefest  weapon.  It  is 
not  to  their  credit  that  they  have  neglected  it  so  long,  nor  would 
they  but  for  the  short-sighted  counsel  of  men  of  the  (Jompers  type 
of  mind.  For  the  working  class  to  fight  their  economic  enemies 
with  finances,  in  which  resjiect  they  are  pitifully  weak  and  bound 
to  fall  in  the  long  run,  and  to  neglect  the  ballot,  where  they  are 
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numerically  powert'ul  ami  all-conquering,  is  one*  of  the  things 
about  labor  leadership  that  have  an  ugly  look.  Capitalism  will 
crush  trade  unionism  if  it  can,  and  it  has  the  lawmaker.";  and  the 
courts  with  which  to  do  it.  Only  a  concerted  u.se  of  the  ballot 
will  frighten  it  and  have  a  deterrent  effect,  and  a  new  leadership 
is  arising  to  that  end." 


THE   ADMINISTRATION   TRUST    PROGRAM. 

"  A  BOUT  the  sanest,  clearest,  and  most  suggestive  utterance 
•^*-  yet  made  on  the  subject,"  is  the  verdict  of  the  Hartford 
Post  (Rep.)  on  Attorney-General  Knox's  communication  to  the 
House  and  Senate  judiciary  commissioners  on  the  trust  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  agrees  that  it  "strikes  at  the 
root  of  monopoly."  It  is  understood  that  the  President  indorses 
Mr.  Knox's  opinions,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  inspire  them,  and 
they  have  been  formulated  in  a  bill  that  has  been  introduced 
into  Congress.  If  Congress  fails  to  enact  any  anti-trust  law 
at  this  session,  it  is  predicted  that  the  President  will  call  the 
next  Congress  in  extra  session  after  Jfarch  4  to  make  good  the 
defect. 

Monopoly  "would  be  impossible  in  this  country,"  declares  Mr. 
Xnox,  in  his  communication,  "if  competition  were  assured  of  a 
fair  and  open  field, "  so  he  proposes  that  Congress  use  its  power 
over  interstate  commerce  to  prohibit  railroad  rebates  and  dis- 
crimination in  prices.  Then  he  would  have  a  commission  created 
"to  make  diligent  investigation  into  the  operations  and  conduct 
of  all  corporations,  combinations,  and  concerns  engaged  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,"  and  "to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation."  The  gist  of  his  recom- 
mendations is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"My  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  as  a  first  step  in  a  policy  to 
be  persistently  pursued  until  every  industry,  large  and  small,  in 
the  country  can  be  assured  of  equal  rights  and  opportunities, 
and  until  the  tendency  to  monopolization  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  country  is  checked,  that  all  discriminatory  practises 
affecting  interstate  trade  be  made  offenses  to  be  enjoined  and 
punished.  Such  legislation  to  be  directed  alike  against  those 
who  give  and  those  who  receive  the  advantages  thereof,  and  to 
cover  discrimination  in  prices  as  against  competitors  in  particu- 
lar localities  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competi- 
tion in  interstate  and  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  discrimination  by 
carriers." 

"The  milk  in  the  coconut  is  to  make  the  railroads  the  enemies 
of  the  trusts  instead  of  their  copartners,"  says  the  Baltimore 
American  (Ind.),  and  "Mr.  Knox's  plan  would  seem  to  embody 
more  of  the  elements  of  efficacy  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  other  and  very  numerous  suggested  remedies."  The  Detroit 
News  (Ind.)  says  of  railroad  rebates  and  discriminations: 

"The  law  of  gravitation  is  hardly  more  generally  accepted 
than  the  statement  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  trusts,  was  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  enterprises 
destroyed  by  Rockefeller's  criminal  agreements  with  transjaorta- 
tion  companies,  whereby  his  goods  were  delivered  at  consuming 
points  at  secret  rates,  which  made  competition  impossible. 
While  the  attorney-general's  statement  was  being  made  public 
at  Washington  yesterday,  representatives  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  were  submitting  to  the  interstate  commerce 
commission  evidence  to  show  that  the  freight  on  100  pounds  of 
plate  glass  from  Pittsburg  to  Minneapolis  is  25  cents  more  than 
on  like  merchandise  from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  to  the  same  point. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  established  beyond  doubt  that  a  box  of 
tinplate,  bought  in  Wales,  at  the  same  price  quoted  in  Pitts- 
burg, could  be  laid  down  in  Chicago  at  a  less  cost  than  the  same 
product  Ijought  in  the  Pennsylvania  city.  When  such  prepos- 
terous discriminations  as  these  are  possible,  it  is  clear  that 
manufacturers  not  thus  favored  are  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage, 
and  must  eventually  either  go  to  the  wall  or  accept  whatever 
terms  of  sale  or  combination  those  wielding  this  irresistible 
weapon  choose  to  offer.  Not  even  the  most  cynical  combiner 
can  defend  such  practises,  on  either  ethical  or  legal  grounds, 
and  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Government  to  go  to  any  neces- 


sary length  to  prevent  them  is  .so  clear  that  the  New  York  Sutt 
itself  could  hardly  claim  that  any  legitimate  interest  was  threat- 
ened by  efforts  in  that  direction. 

"That  they  can  be  prevented  if  the  law-making  and  law- 
enforcing  officers  act  honestly  and  fearlessly  is  indubitable. 
That  .some  forms  of  discrimination  are  exceedingly  difficult  of 
detection  is  true,  but  there  detection  is  not  impossible,  and  the 
offense  is  so  serious  that  heavy  penalties  should  be  provided. 
A  few  railroad  presidents  and  managers  in  prison  for  long  terms 
would  put  an  end  to  the  business,  and  the  Administration  is 
wholly  right  in  holding  that  the  grantees  and  grantors  of  such 
unjust  favors  be  considered  equally  guilty." 

But  "of  course  a  Republican  Congress  is  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing," says  the  Norfolk  Vit-ginian-Piloi  (Dem.),  and  the  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  doubts  if  there  is  "the  slightest  possi- 
bility "  of  such  a  thing.  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  calls  the 
proposed  program  "radical,"  "experimental,"  and  "of  doubtful 
constitutionality,"  and  adds: 

"The  basis  of  this  alleged  power  is  the  constitutional  clause 
authorizing  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  Carried 
to  its  logical  development  it  throws  all  other  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution into  the  dust  pile  and  enables  Congress  to  reign  ab.solutely 
over  every  man  or  association  of  men  who  don't  wish  to  be  im- 
prisoned, individually  or  commercially,  within  the  limits  of  their 
particular  State.  All  reforms,  all  scientific  experiments  in  so- 
ciology can  be  tried  on  by  Congress  through  the  drastic  power 
of  the  interstate  commerce  clause,  and  the  restraints  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  courts  can  go  out  of  business.  Where  are 
we  at  ?  " 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Undoubtedly  what  Venezuela  most  needs  is  a  Leonard  Wood  receiver- 
ship.—7"//^  Scranton  Tribune. 

WiLi,  the  South  please  state  whether  it  is  satisfied  with  the  color  of  the 
postage-stamps  ?—7'/r^  Detroit  News. 

Instructor  :  "Mention  some  of  the  by-products  of  petroleum."  Young 
Man  :  "  Universities.'' — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Yfsterday  we  received  the  first  spring  poem.  Funeral  arrangements 
will  be  announced  later. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

It  is  plain  that  one  George  Frisbie  Hoar  does  not  depend  upon  trust 
contributions  for  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  — 77/<?  Chicago 
Neuis. 

The  New  York  police  who  raided  the  most  notorious  gambling-joint  in 
America  are  to  be  tried  for  it.  This  has  Tammany  several  points  down. — 
The  Detroit  News. 

Owing  to  events  taking  place  within  the  past  two  years,  the  discovery  o 
diamonds  near  Pretoria  does  not  involve  any  necessary  changes  in  British 
boundaries.  —  The  Detroit  News. 

Ir  has  been  officially  decided  that  a  hostile  fleet  can  not  enter  Manila 
harbor.  That  was  what  the  Spanish  thought  before  Dewey  took  his  little 
pleasure  trip.  — 77/e;  Chicago  News. 

They  held  an  election  in  Honduras  recentlj'  and  cast  30,000  more  vote 
than  the  entire  population.  Honduras  is  evidently  playing  for  annexation. 
—  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

The  attention  of  Mascagni  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  14,651  of 
his  countrymen  came  to  this  country  in  1902  who  have  as  yet  recorded  no 
Vic^.—  TheNeiv  York  Mail  and  Express. 

Some  of  the  European  press  declare  that  Europe  does  not  recognize  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  But  they  know  it  when  they  see  it,  and  that  is  more  to 
the  purpose. —  The  Baltimore  America?!. 

How  to  destroy  germs  with  lemon  juice  :  Grasp  the  germ  firmly  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  pour  down  its  throat  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  juice. — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  going  to  break  up  all  monopolies  specula- 
ting in  the  necessities  of  life.  We  had  better  keep  an  eye  on  Mexico  and 
watch  how  she  does  it. — The  Baltimore  American. 

We  have  always  looked  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Edison  as  a  most  practical 
man,  but  his  proposal  to  make  electricity  directly  from  coal  is,  to  say  the 
very  least,  not  opportune.— 7V/^  Washington  Post. 

It  is  now  seen  that  J.  Edward  Addicks  of  Delaware  will  have  to  go  into 
the  retail  coal  business  if  he  wishes  to  continue  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  .Senate. —  llie  Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

The  end  of  the  present  month,  it  is  predicted,  will  see  the  establishment 
of  the  first  ocean  newspaper.  When  the  passengers  begin  to  write  to  the 
editor  complaining  of  the  fare  or  asking  for  better  "  rapid-transit"  facili- 
ties, the  steamship  companies  will  begin  to  see  the  other  aspects  of  the 
proposition.— 77/^  .iWw  York  World. 


In  our  issue  of  December  27  (p.  864)  acomment  from  the  Detroit  Journal 
was  erroneouslj'  credited  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


LITERATURE   IN   1902. 

IT  seems  to  be  the  general  verdict  that  the  year  just  past  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  literary  mediocrity.  "There 
have  been  some  very  clever  and  even  imi)ortant  contributions  to 
fiction, "  observes  The  Bookman,  "but  of  course  nothing  that  is 
to  give  the  year  a  distinctive  place  in  the  history  of  letters." 
The  same  magazine  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  fiction  of  1902 
as  follows : 

"Those  writers  to  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  year 
after  year  for  amusement  seem  to  have  been  particularly  indus- 
trious. Mr.  Kipling  did  not  publish  anotlier  'Kim,'  but  his 
'Just-So  Stories'  will  by  no  means  be  ignored.  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  brought  Sherlock  Holmes  into  being  again.  .  .  . 
Anthony  Hope  did  well  with 'The  Intrusions  of  Peggy."  Mr. 
Arthur  Morrison  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  each  contributes  a  volume 
or  two.  As  for  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli— well,  there 
is  no  burdening  the  reader  with  superfluous  information.  Mr.  F. 
Marion  Crawford  we  have  had  with  us,  as  usual ;  but  Mr.  James 
Lane  Allen  has  published  nothing,  and  it  begins  to  seem  a  very 
long  time  since  the  appearance  of  'The  Reign  of  Law.'  We  e.\- 
pect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  only  once  in  two  years,  so 
his  silence  in  1902  has  been  in  no  way  surprising.  From  Mr.  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith  we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  again,  especial- 
ly when  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  book  so  good  as  '  The  Fortunes  of 
Oliver  Horn,'  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  who  after  what  seemed  a  long  retirement  gave  us  during 
the  year  '  Ranson's  Folly  '  and  'The  Memoirs  of  Captain  Mack- 
lin.'  Mrs.  Atherton's  book  for  the  year  was  '  The  Conqueror,' 
altho  'The  Splendid  Idle  Forties  '  is  likely  to  be  heard  from  dur- 
ing the  first  months  of  1903.  Then  there  are  Mr.  Major's  '  Doro- 
thy Vernon'  and  Miss  Johnston's 'Audrey,'  and  by  no  means 
least,  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington's  'The  Two  Vanrevels, '  which 
people  had  long  been  awaiting,  curious  to  know  just  how  far  it 
would  bear  out  the  fine  promise  of  'The  Gentleman  from 
Indiana  '  and  'Monsieur  Beaucaire.'" 

In  the  lists  of  the  six  most  popular  novels  printed  in  The 
Bookman  during  1902.  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch" 
figures  most  prominently,  having  occurred  in  eight  of  the  twelve 
monthly  tables.  "The  Right  of  Way,"  "The  Mississippi  Bub- 
ble," and  "The  Virginian"  were  mentioned  five  times;  "The 
Crisis"  and  "The  Man  from  Glengarry"  four  times;  "The 
Leopard's  Spots. "  "Lazarre,"" The  Cavalier,"  and  "Sir  Richard 
Calmady "  three  times;  and  "Castle  Cranej-crow  "  and  "The 
Lady  Paramount  "  twice.  The  following  novels  were  mentioned 
only  once:  "Donovan  Pasha,"  "Hearts  Courageous."  "The 
Eternal  City,"  "The  Ruling  Passion,"  "If  I  were  King,"  "The 
Conqueror, "  "The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters, "  and  "The 
Fifth  String." 

Several  other  novels  are  included  in  a  list  compiled  by  T/ie 
Independent,  namely: 

"The  Kentons."     By  W.  D.  Howells. 
"The  Valley  of  Decision."     By  Edith  Wharton. 
"The  Portion  of  Labor."     By  Mary  Wilkins. 
"Spindle  and  Plough."     By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
" Confessions  of  a  Wife. "     By  "  Mary  Adams. " 

In  England,  Mr.  Henry  James's  new  novel,  "The  Wings  of 
the  Dove,  "wins  unstinted  praise.  "No  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  has  been  published  in  1902,  and  which  I  have  read," 
declares  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  a  contribution  to  a  literary  sym- 
posium in  the  London  Academy  and  Literature,  "  has  seemed 
to  me  so  original,  so  subtle,  or  sustained  at  so  high  a  pitch  of 
excellence  as  Mr.  James's  'The  Wings  of  the  Dove.'"  The 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  //era /d  refers  to  Henry 
Seton  Merriman's  "The  Vultures  "as  the  most  successful  Eng- 
lish novel  of  the  year,  and  .sets  next  to  it  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason's 
story,  "The  Four  Feathers."  The  two  premier  novelists  of 
England,  Thomas  Hardy  and  George  Meredith,  have  been 
silent  during  1902;  but  Mr.  Barrie's  "Little  White  Bird."  A.  T. 


Quiller-Couch's"The  Westcotes, "and  Joseph  Conrad's"  Youth  " 
are  all  regarded  as  notable  contributions  to  the  fiction  of  the 
year.  "  Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters,"  by  "John  Oliver  Hobbes," 
has  had  a  large  circulation  in  England.  It  is  "a  quite  remark- 
able book,"  says  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  on  account  of  both 
its  "brilliance  "  and  its  "fecundity  of  thought."  The  London 
Acadeniy  and  Literature  prints,  in  the  order  of  their  popular- 
ity, the  following  list  of  the  twelve  most  popular  novels  of  the 
year,  as  determined  by  a  plebiscite  of  its  readers : 

"Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters."     By  "John  Oliver  Hobbes." 

"The  Vultures."     By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

"Temporal  Power."     By  Marie  Corelli. 

"The  Intrusions  of  Peggy."     By  Anthony  Hope. 

"Fuel  of  Fire."     By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 

"The  Lady  Paramount."     By  Henry  Harland. 

"The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles."     By  Conan  Doyle. 

"Audrey."     By  Mary  Johnston. 

"Love  with  Honor."     By  Charles  Marriott. 

"The  River."     By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

"Scarlet  and  Hyssop."     By  E.  F.  Benson. 

"The  Sea  Lady."     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

In  the  poetical  world,  the  year's  results  have  been  scant 
indeed.  The  most  noteworthy  effort  is  undoubtedly  Stephen 
Phillips's  "Ulysses."  William  Watson's  and  Bliss  Carman's 
Coronation  Odes,  and  Rudyard  Kipling's  polemics,  should  also 
be  mentioned,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods's  poetic  drama, 
"The  Princess  of  Hanover."  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  declares  that 
"The  Princess  of  Hanover"  interested  him  more  than  any  other 
book  that  he  read  during  1902.  In  this  country,  a  "cotnpanion  to 
'  Hiawatha' "  has  appeared  in  'Kuloskap  the  Master,"  transla- 
tions in  the  original  meter  of  Algonkiu  folklore  by  Charles  God- 
frey Leland  and  Prof.  J.  Dyneley  Prince.  Of  original  verse  T/ie 
Independent  selects  Prof.  George  Santayana's  "A  Hermit  of 
Carmel"  and  Josephine  Preston  Peabody's  "  Marlowe  "  as  most 
worthy  of  notice.  Unity  (Chicago),  in  its  annual  survey  of  the 
literature  of  the  year,  calls  attention  to  Ernest  Crosby's  "Swords 
and  Ploughshares"  as  a  book  of  poetry  that  "shows  what  Walt 
Whitman,  Tolstoy,  William  Morris,  and  Henry  George  may  bring 
forth  in  a  fertile  mind  when  it  is  coupled  with  stalwart  independ- 
ence and  a  glowing  heart."  The  same  paper  chronicles  the 
publication  of  new  books  of  poems  by  Clifford  Lanier,  Holmaa 
F.  Day,  and  Frank  L.  Stanton. 

Biography  is  well  represented  in  the  literature  of  1902.  The 
Independent  mentions  Belloc's  "Robespierre,"  Hensman's 
"Cecil  Rhodes,"  and  Curlis's  "Jefferson."     It  continues. 

"Far  the  greater  number  of  real  biographies  are  devoted  to 
names  famous  in  literature  ;  and  this  might  be  expected,  for  it  is 
easier  to  transmute  a  writer's  life  into  writing  than  any  other 
man's.  The  first  place  among  these  biographies  ought  proba- 
bly to  be  given  to  the  late  Mr.  Scudder's  semi-official  life  of 
Lowell,  which  had  the  benefit  of  being  written  by  a  man  in  close 
touch  and  sympatiiy  with  Lowell's  surroundings.  Of  a  more 
critical  nature  is  Professor  Woodberry's  study  of  Hawthorne  in 
tile  American  Men  of  Letters  Series,  the  most  adequate  account 
of  that  romancer  yet  given.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  sometimes 
misplaced,  but  in  general  justified,  is  Professor  Harrison's  Life 
of  Poe  in  the  new  elaborate  edition  of  Poe's  works;  and  some 
mention  should  be  made  of  Colonel  Higginson's  '  Longfellow, ' 
if  only  for  the  new  material  in  it.  Otiier  American  authors 
whose  biographies  have  been  published  are  Eugene  Field,  a 
good  subject,  and  Philip  Freneau,  anotiier  good  subject,  but  un- 
fortunately treated  with  little  literary  skill. 

"Perhaps  no  biography  of  the  year  was  looked  for  more 
eagerly  than  Mr.  Balfour's  Life  of  Stevenson  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  somehow  the  charming  personality  of  Stevenson  did 
not  entirely  appear  from  the  pages  of  that  book.  The  historian 
Green  was  far  better  portrayed  in  the  volumes  edited  and  written 
by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  ;  and  the  brief  sketch  of  Kinglake,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  was  a  most  delightful  piece  of  writing. 
Among  English  novelists  must  be  mentioned  the  interesting  life 
of  Black  by  his  friend,  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  the  autobiography  of 
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Sir  Walter  Besant,  and  ihc  charming  story  of  Jane  Austen's 
homes.  In  German  literature  we  have  Professor  Thomas's 
elaborate  study  of  Schiller;  in  French  St.  Cyr's  unusually  inter- 
esting and  penetrating  volume  of  Fenelon,  and  tlie  Hrst  volume 
of  Taine's  corresjwndence. " 

Woodrow  Wilson's  important  "History  of  the  American 
People."  the  first  thi-ee  volumes  oi  Dodd,  Mead  &•  Co. 's  "New 
International  Encyclopedia,"  and  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  Fiiuk  &  Wagnalls's  "Jewish  lincyclopedia  "  have  been  pub- 
lished during  1902.  The  most  important  books  of  essays  and 
criticism  are  named  by  77/c-  Iiultpouitiit  as  follows  : 

"Tlie  Earlier  Renaissance."     By  George  Saintsbury. 

"A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury."    By  Henry  A.  Beers. 

"Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist."  By  Thomas  R.  Louns- 
bury. 

"The  Beginnings  of  Poetry."     By  Francis  B.  Gummere. 

"Chapters  on  Greek  Metric."     By  Thomas  Dwight  GoodelL 

"The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning."     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

'Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  English  Poetry."  By 
Mark  H.  Liddell. 

"George  Eliot."     By  Leslie  Stephen. 

"William  Ilazlitt. "     By  Augustine  Birrell. 

"Facts  and  Comments."     By  Herbert  Spencer. 

"Essays  Theological  and  Literary."  By  Charles  Carroll 
Everett. 

The  year  1902  has  an  impressive  death-roll.  France  has  lost 
Emile  Zola.  England  has  seen  the  passing  of  two  great  poets, 
Aubrey  de  Vera  and  Philip  James  Bailey  ;  two  great  historians, 
Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner  and  Lord  Acton  ;  and  three  minor 
novelists,  G.  A.  Henty,  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  George  Douglas 
Brown.  America  has  lost  Bret  Harte,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  E.  L. 
Godkin,  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  and  Frank  Norris.  "In  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Norris, "observes  the  London  Academy  a7id  Liter aiKre, 
"Great  Britain  and  America  had  two  j'oung  writers  who  were 
surely  marked  for  greatness  had  they  been  spared." 


MUSIC   AS   A   FACTOR    IN   AMERICAN    LIFE. 

MR.  DAVID  BISPHAM,  the  well-known  opera-  and  concert- 
singer,  is  far  from  being  ready  to  share  the  pessimistic 
views  of  America's  artistic  condition  which  so  often  find  expres- 
sion in  the  magazines  and  reviews.  He  thinks,  on  the  contrary, 
that  "it  may  fairly  be  said  that  America  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  nations  in  its  appreciation  of  the  art  of  music  to-day,"  and 
he  paints  a  roseate  picture  of  artistic  prospects  in  this  country. 
"Nowhere  in  the  world,"  he  declares  (in  The  Ahrth  American 
Review,  December),  "since  the  inception  of  Christendom,  when 
civilization  in  its  ceaseless  swing  about  the  globe  was  at  one  of 
its  flood  tides,  has  such  a  gathering  of  possibilities  taken  place 
as  upon  the  shores  of  this  land — .so  astounding  in  its  achieve- 
ments, so  bewildering  in  its  probabilities."      We  quote  further; 

"Each  emigrant  has  had — or  he  never  would  have  reached  us 
— courage  if  not  wealth.  Pluck  with  Poverty,  and  the  precious 
Perhaps  in  the  pocket ;  and  in  the  joj'  of  a  wider  life  he  sang— 
even  the  slave  in  his  chains  sang  louder  than  the  rest — in  the 
natural  recreative  outpouring  that  simple  music  can  give  the 
simple  mind  in  the  .sound  body.  When  we  consider  upon  how 
many  Old  World  nations,  the  height  of  whose  culture  is  an  ear- 
nest of  their  musical  advancement,  we  have  drawn  for  our  popu- 
lation, and,  further,  when  we  reflect  that  tlie  character  even  of 
the  peasants  of  nearly  every  one  of  these  lands  is,  from  some 
remote  source  beyond  a  doubt  more  prolific  of  tune  than  that  of 
the  average  Anglo-Saxon,  what  wonder  that  the  sowing  of  a 
few  of  Fafner's  dragon-teeth  should  bring  up  bands  of  ready- 
equipped  musicians  and  armies  of  listeners  who  would  dance  to 
their  piping  or  march  to  their  trumpeting,  to  the  death  if  need 
be,  but  more  readily,  and  more  likely  as  time  goes  on,  to  the 
peaceful  and  infinitely  ampler  state  of  existence  to  which,  to  a 


dcgice    as     yet     unimagined,    the     world    shall     attain,    largely 
through  the  ilirect  influence  of  music." 

Mr.  Bispham  proceeds  to  call  attention  to  tlie  remarkable 
development  of  musical  feeling  in  the  United  States.  The 
organizations  for  tlie  study  and  cultivation  of  music  now  number 
about  one  thousand,  three-fourths  of  thcni  having  sprung  into 
existence  since  1890,  their  active  membersiiip  aggregating  a  total 
of  about  70,000.  Mr.  Bispham  refers  to  the  wonderfully  varied 
work  being  done  by  Frank  Damrosch  as  follows: 

"What  admirable  work  is  being  done  by  F"rank  Damrosch  in 
the  People's  Choral  Union,  which  teaches  masterpieces  of  choral 
art  to  thousands  of  wage- 
earners,  who  are  thus 
not  only  made  to  know 
and  love  their  beauty, 
but  are  kept  out  of  mis- 
chief and  induced  in- 
stead to  associate  them- 
selves with  thoughts  in- 
finitely above  the  cares 
of  their  none  too  inter- 
esting existence.  The 
same  pioneer,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts  for 
Young  People,  is  jjlacing 
before  children,  young 
and  old,  the  gi-eat  woiks 
that  all  should  know, 
while  in  the  Oratorio  So 
ciety  he  is  keeping  up 
the  study  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  recognized 
works  of  that  special 
re})ertoire,  besides  intro- 
ducing the  best  among 
modern  compositions; 
and  in  the  Musical  Art 
Society  he  is  laboring 
with  a  body  of  picked 
and  paid  singers  in  the  field  of  madrigals  and  the  less  known 
and  more  intimate  compositions  intended  to  be  rendered  by  a 
smaller  body  of  voices  for  a  class  of  amateurs  whose  interests 
and  tastes  are  highly  cultivated. 

"The  name  of  Walter  Damrosch  is  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  passing  mention,  but  as  the  Director  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  through  the  other  orchestral  bodies  which 
have  come  under  his  direction  since  his  father  bequeathed  his 
baton  to  his  keeping,  he  has  been  an  educator  of  i)ublic  taste  ; 
while  to  his  zeal  for  Wagner  we  owe  a  large  part  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  that  master,  and  the  introduction  of  many 
of  the  most  noted  foreign  singers  of  the  day.  To  these  two  enthu- 
siasts, whodesire  to  do  nothingel.se  and  could  perform  nogreater 
service,  the  profound  tlianks  of  the  community  are  due,  for  their 
influence  has  always  been  of  the  best  and  their  work  of  the 
highest." 

The  Boston  Symjjhony  Orclieslra  is  characterized  by  I\Ir. 
Bispham  as  "probably  the  finest  body  of  instrumentalists  in 
existence  " — "a  splendid  example  of  what  good  may  be  done  b}' 
the  philanthropists  in  music. "  It  was  founded  and  is  sustained 
by  Henry  L.  Pligginson,  and  the  service  that  Mr.  Higginson  ha.s 
rendered  Boston  Mr.  Carnegie  has  rendered  Pittsburg.  "But  of 
all  living  men,  Theodore  Thomas  it  is  to  whose  labor  of  love 
we  owe  most,  for  to  him  we  have  looked,  more  than  to  any 
other,  for  our  introduction  into  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  instrumental  literature,  and  for  our  education 
in  the  symphonic  works  of  the  great  masters." 

Mr.  Bispham  refers  briefly  to  the  musical  festivals  held  annu- 
ally in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities  through- 
out the  country,  and  saj-s,  in  conclusion  : 

"There  is  an  untrodden  field  for  some  benefactor  j-et  to  come, 
in  founding  what  might  be  called  the  University  f)f  Music,  whicii. 
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having  afiRliations  with  all  schools  previously  exisiuig  unioug  us, 
could  extend  its  influence  throughout  the  countrj',  by  discover- 
ing, fostering,  and  importing  the  best  talent,  and  publishing 
and  supplying  the  best  music  of  all  schools  to  the  public;  by 
opening  circulating  libraries  where  all  the  comjmsitions  of  noted 
composers  of  all  times  miglit  be  obtained  ;  and  by  superintend- 
ing, if  not  actually  carrying  on,  the  general  instruction,  not  only 
of  individuals,  but  of  the  masses.  Such  an  institution,  in  order 
to  make  its  work  known  and  universally  felt,  would  maintain  a 
staff  of  singers  and  instrumentalists  who  might  tour  tiie  coun- 
try, or  whose  services  could  be  obtained  to  perform  at  concerts 
;ind  recitals  the  music  of  various  kinds  and  countries,  making  it 
known  historically  before  the  countless  audiences  which  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  receive  sucii  enlightenment.  From  the 
(Jregorian  chant  to  the  compositions  of  Palestrina  and  the 
masses  of  Beethoven;  from  the  lays  of  troubadours  and  minne- 
singers to  tlie  art  .songs  of  Germany  ;  from  the  operas  of  Handel 
to  those  of  Wagner,  everypiia.se  of  vocal  art  would  be  traversed. 
From  the  lyre  to  the  harpsichord  and  tlie  piano,  from  the  viol  to 
the  siring  quartet,  from  '  the  instrument  of  ten  strings'  to  the 
modern  orcliestra,  the  growth  of  music  would  be  clearly  demon- 
strated, its  permanence  as  one  of  the  most  lofty,  tho  most  eva- 
nescent, of  the  liberal  arts  would  be  assured,  the  influence  of  tlie 
charlatan  would  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  even  the  least 
attentive  class  of  the  population,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
attracted,  cultivated,  raised  from  tlie  sordid  affairs  of  the  mo- 
ment, soothed,  cheered,  ennobled,  and  iiispireil  with  fresh  cour- 
age to  face  the  problem  of  life. 

"To  the  miiitl  awake  to  music  in  a  land  like  ours  its  perma- 
nent value  as  a  profound  factor  in  .social  science  can  not  long 
remain  hidden  ;  for  it  is  a  civilizing  influence  of  the  most  potent 
character." 


A    NEW    POETIC    PRINCIPLE. 

NO  topic  in  polite  literature,  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe  once  ob- 
served, has  been  more  pertinaciously  discussed  than  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  poetic  form.  To  his  mind  the  subject 
was  "exceedingly  simple;  one-tenth  of  it,  possibly,  may  be 
called  ethical ;  nine-tenths,  however,  appertain  to  mathematics  ; 
and  the  whole  is  included  within  the  limits  of  common  sense." 
So  he  finds  the  essential  elements  of  j)oetIc  form  in  a  nursery 
rime  practically  devoid  of  any  idea. 

A  theory  of  poetic  form  in  direct  conflict  with  this  idea  is  i)ro- 
pounded  by  Mr.  Mark  II.  Liddell,  recently  professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Texas,  who  contends  in  his  newly  published 
"Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  English  Poetry  "  that 
English  poetry  is  not  rhythm  of  sound,  but  rhythm  of  thought 
and  emotion.  His  book  has  evoked  an  unusual  storm  of  criti- 
cism both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  not  only  because  of 
the  author's  theory,  but  because  of  his  aggressive  manner  of 
advocating  it.  The  New  York  Ouf/oo/c,  which  calls  the  book 
"an  independent,  able,  and  original  monograph,"  adds  that  it  is 
"phrased  with  pedantry  and  written  with  the  zeal  of  a  tactless 
iconoclast."  And  the  London  AtJu'iuniiit  says:  "Professor  Lid- 
dell's  treatise  contains  so  much  clear  and  sound  thinking  .  .  . 
that  it  is  a  i)ity  that  he  should  prejudice  his  hearing  by  a  rather 
arrogant  claim  to  be  taken  as  a  four-and-twentieth  leader  of 
revolt."  Professor  Liddell's  conclusions  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

The  fundamental  element  in  shaping  our  English  verse-form 
Is  what  may  be  termed  "Attention-Stress."  This  stress  mate- 
rial is  tho  very  warp  of  the  poet's  verse.  It  is  the  jjunctuating 
material  which  divides  the  poetry  into  varying  rhythm-figures 
of  ever-changing  beauty  and  harmony.  Its  workings  are  neither 
acci<lental  nor  capricious,  but  as  definite  and  as  formulable  as 
are  the  phenomena  of  physical  science  or  of  economics. 

If  one  takes  an  ordinary  thought  and  pronounces  it  to  himself 
merely  as  a  group  of  vocal  impulses,  not  thinking  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  impulses  themselves,  but  tre.'iting  them  merely 
as  successive  sounds,  and  gives  the  stressed  impulses  an  exag- 
gerated emphasis,  the  efTect  will  be  a  staccato  utterance  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  to  an  English  c;ir.     Hut  if  we  think  <>f  the  im- 
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pul.ses  as  impulses  of  thought,  not  of  sound,  and  then  give  those 
which  are  stressed  an  exaggerated  emphasis,  liie  effect  will  be 
that  continuous  wavelike  movement  of  sound  which  is  the  nor- 
mal accompaniment  of  English  speech.  Those  accesses  of  im- 
pulse which  we  call  "accent '"  ami  "emphasis"  are  but  vocal 
reflections  of  a  mental  energy. 

This  principle  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  in  Shakespeare's 
poetry.  His  pulsing  rhythms  vibrate  with  the  quick  energy  of 
his  thought  till  they  fairly  tingle  with  emotion.  Take  almost 
any  passage — Ham- 
let's soliloquy, 
Lear's  outburst  of 
passion  during  the 
storm,  Macbeth "s 
defiant  challenge  to 
the  impending  ruin 
he  has  brought  on 
himself — there  is 
not  a  word  whose 
impulse  is  not  defi- 
nite and  certain. 
The  rhythm  moves 
with  clearness  and 
sureness ;  it  is  not 
a  question  of  poetry 
or  of  prose,  but  of 
the  fullest,  clearest, 
most  adequate  ex- 
pression human 
thought  is  capable 
of.  The  reader  does 
not  realize  that  he 
is  reading  poetry — 
he  is  too  intent  on 

reading  the  souls  of         „.  ,      ,  ■    c        ^.  ,    ^ 

**  ,  His  new  book  on  poetic  form  has  evoked  an 

men.     The    poets  unusual  storm  of  criticism 

idea  forges  its  own  , 

rhythm,  and  with  it  battles  its  way  through  the  gates  of  speech 
to  the  inmost  core  of  human  experience.  And  so  it  is  with  all 
our  English  poetry. 

He  who  could  think  of  it  as  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  vocal 
sounds  has  missed  all  chance  of  ever  understanding  its  meaning. 
There  await  him  only  the  barren  generalities  of  a  foreign 
l)rosody,  tedious,  pedantic,  fruitless,  and  he  will  flounder  cease- 
lessly amid  the  scattered  timbers  of  its  iambices,  spondees,  dac- 
tyls, tribrachs,  never  reaching  the  firm  ground  of  truth. 

The  Edinburgh  Smtsiiicin  regards  Profes.sor  Liddell's  work  as 
an  interesting  attempt  to  reduce  the  study  of  poetry  to  a  scien- 
tific principle.  "In  spite  of  its  toughness,"  it  says,  "the  book  is 
carefully  thought  out,  and  will  prove  especially  suggestive  to 
students  of  the  formal  side  of  poetry."  The  London  Daily 
Chronicle  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  volume  is  "more  likely 
to  interest  and  serve  the  student  of  English  poetry  than  any  we 
have  ever  seen  before."  In  contrast  to  such  flattering  estimates 
is  the  comment  of  the  Chicago  Dial : 

"  We  can  not  see  that  Professor  Liddell  has  added  anything  to 
the  excellent  work  which  has  already  been  done  in  the  study  of 
English  prosody.  His  methods  and  his  style  are  for  the  most 
part  unsatisfactory,  and  his  theories  may  most  safely  be  regarded 
— to  use  the  words  of  Francis  H.  Gummere  in  his  admirable 
'  Handbook  of  Poetics  ' — as  among  '  those  sweeping  changes  of 
recent  writers  which  are  in  so  many  cases  merely  destructive  of 
olil  theory  without  offering  solid  basis  for  new  rules."  " 

The  critics  who  most  thoroughly  and  joyfully  disagree  with 
Professor  Liddell  are  a  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  Paul  Elmer  More,  a  writer  in  the  Sfivance  Review.  Both 
stand  upon  the  theory  of  Lanier,  which  is  i)ractically  that  of 
Poe,  that  rhythm  is  wholly  a  matter  of  acoustics.  The  I'h'ening 
Post  reviewer  declares : 

"Sidney  Lanier,  in  his 'Science  oi  English  Ver.se, '  set  forth 
that  when  we  recite  poetry  we  utter  sounds;  when  we  listen  to 
poetry,  we  hear  sounds  ;  when  we  read  poetry  the  letters  recall 
soumls  to  our  mind  ;  wlieii  we  remember  or  conceive  poetry  we 
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imagine   sduiuIs.     This   is  good   physics,  gootl   physiology,  and 

good  pscyhology 

"The  book  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  take  the  study  of  verse- 
form  out  of  the  safe  province  of  acoustics,  an  attempt  to  argue 
the  facts  of  verse-form  altogether  out  of  the  category  of  objective 
realities,  and  to  banish  them  into  the  nebulous  realm  of  subjec- 
tive phenomena." 


TWO    INTERPRETATIONS   OF    "HAMLET." 

THE  simultaneous  appearance  of  Mr.  K.  il.  Sothern  and  Heir 
Ferdinand  Bonn  in  the  role  of  "Hamlet  "  has  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  New  York  dramatic  circles,  and  affords  a 
basis  for  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  interpretation 
of  a  famou.s  American  actor  and  that  of  a  famous  German. 

It  was  Mr.  Sothern's  boyhood  dream,  we  are  informed  by 
77/1?  Times,  to  portray  "  Hamlet,"  and  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  a  visit  in  his 
youth  to  "Hamlet's 
Castle,"  at  Elsinore, 
Denmark,  in  com- 
pany with  his  father, 
was  so  vivid  that  he 
was  able  to  sketch  for 
his  scenic  artists  the 
details,  surroundings, 
and  interior  of  the 
great  Danish  castle. 
He  first  appeared  in 
the  part  of  "  Hamlet  " 
in  New  York  two 
years  ago,  but  met 
with  an  unfortunate 
accident  that  com- 
pelled him  to  with- 
draw the  production. 
Of  Mr.  Sothern's 
present  performance, 
Mr.  John  Corbin,  of 
The  Times,  writes  : 

"  Mr.  Sothern  has 
emphasized,  more 
than  we  have  ever 
before  seen  empha- 
sized, the  vigor  and 
the  fervor  that  in- 
here in  this  stirring 
drama.  The  ardor  of 
Hamlet's  love  for  his 
dead  father,  the  awe 
of  the  ghostly  apparition,  and  the  excitement  of  his  resolve 
upon  revenge  are  brought  out  with  ringing  effect.  His  denun- 
ciation of  his  mother  is  vehement  and  thrilling.  He  carries 
off  the  sword  scene  with  sinister  power.  Even  in  the  famous 
soliloquies  one  feels  rather  the  fever  of  forced  inaction  than  the 
self-communings  of  a  spirit  that  (as  some  actors  have  conceived 
with  dubious  wisdom)  is  rendered  lax  bj'  philosophy  and  un- 
nerved by  doubt.  This  interpretation  carries  one  breathlessly 
from  scene  to  scene.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  as  in  the  passage  in  which 
he  calls  the  majesty  of  Buried  Denmark 'truepenny  '  and 'old 
mole, '  as  also  in  that  in  which  he  records  his  uncle's  knavery  in 
his  notebook,  it  is  the  sheer  force  and  dignity  of  his  bearing  that 
carrj-  us  over  dangerous  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  by  dint  of 
interpolating  action  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  text, 
as  when,  having  bidden  the 'rash,  intruding  fool,'  Polonius, 
Hamlet's  unsympathetic  farewell,  Mr.  Sothern  simulates  an  ex- 
cess of  inarticulate  remorse.  There  need  be  no  objection  to  ta- 
king Hamlet  in  this  stirring,  romantic  vein.  The  whole  nature 
of  the  piece  cries  out  for  it.  These  are  the  tones  of  the  drama  as 
Shakespeare  passes  it  on  to  us.  What  he  added  are  properly  to 
be  taken  as  the  overtones.  And  one  has  not  the  heart  to  demur 
at  the  means  by  which  the  unsympathetic  incidents  in  the  story 
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an.-  shured  over.  If  ever  it  is  admissible  to  'improve'  upon 
Sliakcspeare  it  is  here.  There  is  little  room,  in  fact,  for  any- 
thing but  rejoicing  at  so  intelligent  and  stirring  a  performance." 
T/ie  I'h'ening  Post,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  Mr.  Sotliern's 
rendering  "deficient  in  some  of  the  most  vital  elements  of  the 
part,  in  the  sweet  courtesy  of  the  prince,  the  philosophic  reflec- 
tion of  the  scholar,  and  the  natural  restraint  of  dignified  and 
refined  habit."  And  Mr.  William  Winter,  of  Tlie  Jribiitie, 
says  : 

"Mr.  Sotliern  is  an  earnest  and  conscientious  actor — now, 
after  upward  of  twenty  yearsof  professional  service,  at  the  meri- 
dian of  his  career — and  his  endeavor  to  play  Hamlet,  while  it 
can  not  be  much  extolled,  sliould,  at  least,  be  recognized  as 
creditable  to  his  ambition.  It  is  a  worthy  endeavor,  but  not  a 
victorious  one.  .  .  .  At  certain  pivotal  moments  of  the  tragedy 
— such  as  Hamlet's  first  meeting  with  the  Ghost,  his  parting 
with  Ophelia,  his  delirium  at  the  climax  of  the  'mouse-trap' 

play,  and  his  frenzied 
joy  and  horror  at  the 
killing  of  Polonius — 
lie  conspicuously 
lacks  the  passion  that 
should  be  electrical 
and  the  tragic  power 
that  should  carry  all 
before  it.  Of  the 
corrosive  misery  of 
Hamlet — misery  that 
has  sapped  the  found- 
ations of  his  mind  and 
life,  and  which  stead- 
ily, mercilessly,  ine^:- 
orably,  and  irresisti- 
bly burns  out  his 
heart  and  propelshim 
onward  to  ruin  and 
death — he  gives  no 
denotement." 

Herr  Bonn's  per- 
formance is  charac- 
terized by  T/ie  Times 
as  "interesting,  but 
on  the  whole  disap- 
pointing." The  same 
paper  says  further: 

"He  has  followed 
the  questionable  prac- 
tise of  making  Ham- 
let a  blond,  and  has 
made  him  a  very  Ger- 
man blond  at  that. 
His  yellow  mop  of  un- 
kempt hair  (orange-tawny  Shakespeare  would  have  called  it) 
forestalled  all  possibility  of  regarding  him  as  the  Englishman 
the  poet  undoubtedl}'  conceived  him  to  be,  or  even  as  a  Dane — 
a  type  which  is  still  somewhat  removed  from  the  Teuton  of  Herr 
Bonn's  embodiment. 

"The  insuperable  difficulty  was  in  the  matter  of  the  conven- 
tion in  which  Herr  Bonn  acted — a  convention  which,  at  least  to 
an  English-speaking  public,  seems  at  once  childlike  and  old- 
fashioned.  In  Germany,  to  be  sure,  this  convention  has  still  its 
partizans.  Its  citadel  is  the  Royal  Piayhouse  of  Berlin,  of  the 
company  of  which  Herr  Bonn  is  a  member.  When  Herr 
Matkowsky  plays  Macbeth  and  Fran  Poppe  his  lady  for  the 
Kaiser,  the  stage  trembles  and  shakes  beneath  their  rages  even 
as  does  the  stage  of  the  Yiddish  Theater  in  the  Bowery  beneath 
those  of  Herr  Joseph  Adier. 

"And  .so  it  does  beneath  the  Hamlet  of  Herr  Bonn.  Excite- 
ment is  denoted  by  stamping  and  striding,  terror  by  shuddering 
and  staggering.  When  any  emotion  reaches  its  climax  Herr 
Eonn  falls  prostrate  on  a  chair,  a  table,  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
very  often  on  the  floor.  These  gross  movements  of  the  body  are 
made  the  chief  means  of  utterance,  and  thej'  preclude  most  of 
the  finer  traits  of  expression,  which  depend  upon  the  subtlest 
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shadings  of  light  and  shade  iu  the  features,  the  beam  in  the  eye, 
the  modulations  of  the  voice,  a  delicate  poise  of  the  bodj-,  even 
llie  little,  undistinguishable  movements  of  the  fingers." 

In  this  judgment  The  Trtl>t/nc- concurs.  The  Evenini^  Posl, 
however,  is  more  laudatory  in  its  criticism,  and  concedes  "the 
general  power  of  Mr.  Bonn's  portrayal,  as  well  as  the  richness 
of  his  histrionic  work  in  detail." 


JOHN    FISKE'S  TRIBUTE  TO   MILTON. 

AT  tlie  outset  of  an  address  on  Milton  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  John  Fiske  shortly  before  his  death  and  is  now  printed 
in  The  Cosmopolitan^  we  are  told  that  "to  bring  a  sketch  of  John 
Milton  within  the  compass  of  a  single  hour  seems  much  like 
attempting  the  feat,  described  by  Jules  Verne,  of  making  the 
journey  around  the  world  in  eighty  days."  Mr.  Fiske  says 
further : 

"In  the  dimensions  of  that  human  personality  there  is  a  cos- 
mic vastness  which  one  can  no  more  comprehend  in  a  few  gen- 
eral statements  than  one  could  sum  up  in  one  brief  formula 
the  surface  of  our  planet,  with  all  its  varied  configuration, 
all  its  rich  and  marvelous  life.  There  have  been  other  men, 
indeed,  more  multifarious  in  their  work  than  Milton,' men  whose 
achievements  have  been  more  diversified.  Doubtless  the  genius 
of  Miciielungelo  was  more  universal,  Shakespeare  touched  a 
greater  number  of  springs  in  the  human  heart ;  and  such  a 
spectacle  as  that  of  Goethe,  making  jirofound  and  startling 
discoveries  in  botany  and  comparative  anatomy-while  busy  with 
the  composition  of  Faust,  we  do  not  tind  in  the  life  of  Milton. 
A  mere  catalog,  dealing  with  the  Puritan  poet  and  his  works, 
would  be  shorter  than  many  another  catalog.  But  when  we  seek 
words  in  which  to  convey  a  critical  estimate  of  the  man  and 
what  he  did,  we  find  that  we  have  a  world  upon  our  hands. 
Professor  Masson.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  written 
the  '  Life  of  Milton  '  in  six  large  octavos  ;  he  has  given  as  much 
space  to  the  subject  as  Gibbon  gave  to  the  'Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire'  ;  yet  we  do  not  feel  that  he  has  treated  it  at 
undue  length." 

Milton's  first  important  work  was  "Comus,"  a  dramatic  poem 
performed  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  1634.  Mr.  Fiske  deems  it  "a 
piece  of  poetry  more  exquisite  than  had  ever  before  been  written 
in  England  save  by  Shakespeare."     He  continues: 

"There  is  an  ethereal  delicacy  about  it  that  reminds  one  of  tlie 
quality  of  mind  shown  in  such  plays  as  'The  Tempest'  and  'A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream.'  The  late  Mark  Pattison  has  ob- 
served that  '  it  was  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune  that  made  the 
future  p(jet  C)f  the  Puritan  epic  the  last  composer  of  a  cavalier 
mask.'  But  in  truth,  while  Milton  was  a  typical  Puritan  for 
earnestness  and  strength  of  purpose,  he  was  far  from  sharing 
the  bigoted  and  narrow  whims  of  Puritanism,  lie  had  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  the  spirit  that  condemned  the  theater  and 
tore  the  organs  out  of  churches  and  defaced  noble  works  of  art 
and  frowned  ujjon  the  love  of  beauty  as  a  device  of  Satan.  lie 
was  independent  even  of  Puritan  fashions,  as  is  shown  by  his 
always  wearing  his  long  auburn  locks  when  a  cropjjcd  head 
was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  Puritan.  With  the 
same  proud  independence  he  appnjved  the  drama,  and  kept  up 
his  passion  for  music.  In  his  seriousness  lliere  was  no  sourness. 
A  lover  of  truth  and  righteousness,  he  also  worshiped  the  beau- 
tiful. In  his  mind  there  was  no  iinlagonism  between  art  and 
religion;  art  was  part  of  religion  ;  the  artist,  like  the  saint,  was 
inspired  by  God's  grace.  Listen  to  what  he  says  of  the  j)ower 
of  poetic  creation:  'This  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout 
l)rayer  to  that  Internal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed 
fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  life  of  whom  He  pleases. ' 
There  is  the  Puritan  doctrine  of  grace  applied  in  a  manner  wliii  li 
few  Puritans  would  have  thought  of." 

Tlie  blithe  and  sunny  temper  of  Milton  is  illustrated  in  thu 
two  next  poems  that  he  wrote.  "  L' Allegro,  "  or  "The  Cheerful 
Man,"  and  "II  Penseroso,"  or  "Tiie  Thoughtful  Man."  "Noth- 
ing more  beautiful,"  in  Mr.  Fiske's  judgment,  "has  come  from 
iiuinan   pen."     These  twin   ])oems  are   ]>astoials.  and    were  fol- 


lowed in  1637  by  "Lycidas,"  a  i)oem  of  similar  construction. 
Milton's  masterpieces,  "Paradise  Lost,"  "Paradise  Regained." 
and  "Samson  Agonistes,"  were  not  written  until  more  than, 
twenty  years  later.     Says  Mr.  Fiske: 

"  '  Paradise  Lost,'  like  Dante's  great  poem,  the  only  one  with 
which  it  can  be  compared,  was  the  outcome  of  many  years  of 
meditation.  As  a  young  man  Milton  thought  of  writing  an 
epic  i)oem,  and  he  took  much  time  in  selecting  a  subject.  For  a 
while  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  attracted  him,  as  they  have 
fascinated  Tennyson  and  so  many  other  poets.  In  the  course  of 
his  studies  of  early  British  history  and  legend,  he  was  led  to 
write  a  history  of  England  to  the  year  1066,  in  one  volume. 
After  a  while  he  abandoned  this  idea.  The  subject  of  an  epic 
poem  must  be  one  of  wide  interest.  Homer  and  Vergil  dealt 
with  the  legendary  beginningsof  national  history.  If  a  national 
subject,  like  the  Arthur  legends,  were  not  adopted,  something 
of  equal  or  wider  interest  must  be  preferred  ;  and  the  choice  of 
the  Puritan  poet  naturally  fell  upon  the  story  of  the  Creation 
and  Fall  of  Man.  The  range  of  such  a  subject  was  limited  only 
by  that  of  the  poet's  own  vast  stores  of  knowledge.  No  theme 
could  be  loftier,  none  could  afford  greater  scope  for  gorgeous 
description,  none  could  sound  the  depths  of  human  experience 
more  deeply,  none  could  appeal  more  directly  to  the  common 
intelligence  of  all  readers  in  Christendom.  Of  all  these  advan- 
tages Milton  made  the  most,  and  'Paradise  Lost'  has  been  the 
epic  of  the  Christian  world,  the  household  book  in  many  a  fam- 
ily and  many  a  land  where  Puritanism  has  not  otherwise  been 
honored.  As  Huxley  once  remarked,  the  popular  theory  of  crea- 
tion, which  Lyell  and  Darwin  overthrew,  was  founded  more 
upon  '  Paradise  Lost '  tlian  upon  the  Bible." 

By  common  consent  of  educated  mankind  three  poets — Homer, 
Dante,  and  Shakespeare — stand  above  all  others.  "For  the 
fourth  place,"  declares  Mr.  Fiske,  "there  are  competitors:  two 
Greeks,  ^schylus  and  Sophocles;  two  Romans,  Lucretius  and 
Vergil  ;  one  German,  Goethe.  In  this  high  companj-  belongs 
John  Milton,  and  there  are  many  who  would  rank  him  first  after 
the  unequaled  three." 


NOTES. 

A  Journal  of  Com  par  a  live  l.ilir,itur,\  cilited  by  Professors  Georjje  E. 
Woodberry,  J.  B.  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Spingarn,  made  its  first  appear- 
ance on  January  i,  and  will  be  published  quarterly  in  New  York. 

Kipling's  new  poem,  "  The  Rowers,"  has  naturally  created  great  indig- 
nation in  Germany.  Heir  Krnesi  von  Wildenbruch,  the  well-known 
novelist,  in  a  poem  replying  to  Kipling  and  conspicuously  printed  by 
newspapers  of  every  political  hue,  intimates  that  everything  Kiplmg  has 
heretofore  written  is  wiped  out  for  the  Germans  bv  Ins  l.itcst  vcisi-s,  and 
that  his  name  shall  never  again  lie  heard  in  Germany. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

IS   OUR   CLIMATE  CHANCING? 

WE  are  continually  being  told  by  the  "Oldest  Inhabitant" 
that  the  winters  are  not  so  cold  as  when  he  was  a  boy  ; 
and  the  belief  is  a  common  one  that  the  climate  of  North  America 
is  growing  warmer.  Statistics  give  no  support  to  this  belief, 
which  is  based  on  psychological  rather  than  meteorological  con- 
ditions ;  but  the  words  of  science  fall  on  unwilling  ears  and  the 
public  will  not  be  persuaded.  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript 
makes  one  more  attempt.     lie  says  (December  6)  : 

"The  climate  is  not  undergoing  any  permanent  change.  Of 
course,  noticeable  fluctuations  occur.  The  average  climate  for 
one  decade  may,  and  often  does  vary  from  that  of  another  ;  but, 
looking  back  as  far  as  human  records  extend,  any  unusual  'spell 
of  weather*  in  one  century  can  be  matched  by  an  equally  un- 
usual spell  in  any  other  century.  It  is  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  or 
his  immediate  environment  tiiat  changes,  not  the  climate.  Once 
when  he  was  a  boy  it  really  did  snow  in  November  quite  heavily, 
so  that  the  fields  and  hillocks  about  the  farm  turned  white  all  in 
an  hour.  His  mittens  and  heavy  coat  were  at  home,  of  course, 
hadn't  used  them  for  a  year;  and  the  sudden  penetrating  cold 
bit  him  so  cruelly  that  the  memory  of  the  day  clung  to  him  years 
after.  Then  there  was  a  time  when  he  received  a  sound  thrash- 
ing for  skating  on  Thanksgiving  Day  instead  of  going  to  church. 
That  also  he  remembers  clearly.  The  times  when  he  didn't 
skate  on  Thanksgiving  and  didn't  meet  with  a  snow-storm  are  so 
frequent  he  has  forgotten  them.  Therefore,  as  he  looks  back,  the 
exceptions  that  remain  fixed  in  his  mind  become  the  rule 

'"  But  all  the  same,'  he  will  still  maintain,  'records  or  no  rec- 
ords. I  remember  perfectly  well  the  time  when  we  used  to  go 
sleighing  on  Boston  harbor  just  as  often  as  winter  came.  We 
wouldn't  have  felt  Christmassy  without  it.'  Now  here  he  may 
be  perfectly  correct  in  his  reminiscences,  but  how  many  sewers 
emptied  their  greasy  contents  into  the  harbor  at  the  time  of 
which  he  speaks;  how  many  gas  and  oil-refineries  spilled  coal- 
tar  over  its  surface?  And  have  not  the  wharves  since  then 
pushed  out  into  deeper  water,  obliterating  the  shallower,  stiller 
inlets  of  the  bay  and  makingthe  main  tide  channels  run  swifter? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  city,  in  growing,  changes  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  immediate  spot  upon  which  it  is  built.  The 
climate  of  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  island  is  probably  not  the 
same  now  that  it  is  buried  under  twenty  stories  of  hot  bricks  as 
when  Henry  Hudson  first  looked  upon  it  in  its  green,  wooded 
loveliness.  The  sleighing  isn't  so  good  there  as  it  used  to  be — 
not  with  the  millions  of  house  furnaces  radiating  their  heat  out 
upon  the  snow 

"There  are  more  reliable  witnesses  in  the  world  in  this  matter 
of  weather  than  old  inhabitants.  The  trees  that  have  stood  in 
the  very  same  spot  for  five  hundred  summers  and  winters  testify 
that  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  much  hotter  or  colder  when 
they  were  young,  for  if  we  were  to  take  their  own  seedlings  and 
plant  tliem  where  the  climatic  conditions  were  different  from 
where  they  stand,  they  would  die.  More  than  that,  if  we  cut 
into  the  forest  patriarchs,  we  see  by  the  growth  of  their  rings  as 
compared  to  t'hat  of  their  young  offsprings  that  the  same  amount 
of  sun  in  summer,  the  same  amount  of  moisture  in  spring  must 
have  occurred  during  their  youth  as  now. 

"Glaciers  also  are  very  sensitive  climatic  tell-tales.  They 
depend  at  one  end  on  snow  to  supply  them  and  upon  sunlight  at 
the  other  to  melt  them  away.  When  there  comes  a  succession 
of  years  stormier  and  colder  than  the  average,  the  glacier  ad- 
vances at  its  lower  end,  pushing  its  pile  of  debris  ahead  of  it 
down  the  valley.  When  the  years  average  warmer  and  drier, 
the  glacier  melts  awaj'  faster  than  it  can  be  supplied  from 
above,  leaving  its  cast-ofi  burden  of  stones  behind  it.  The 
glaciers  of  Switzerland  have  been  watched  very  carefully  for  a 
long  time.  During  the  periods  1760-86,  1811-22,  1840-55,  and 
from  1880  on  to  the  present  the\' have  been  extending  on  account 
of  greater  supply  from  above  and  more  intense  cold.  During 
the  periods,  1750-67,  1800-12,  1822-44,  1855-80,  they  have  re- 
treated ;  but  the}'  have  indicated  no  permanent  weather  change 
during  that  long  time." 

Doubtless  climatic  changes  have  taken  place  and  will   take 


place  again  during  long  geologic  periods.  There  was  a  lime, 
the  writer  reminds  us,  when  semi-tropical  plants  grew  in  Green- 
land, and  another  when  huge  glaciers  covered  the  northern 
United  States.  To  bring  about  such  changes  as  these,  however, 
continents  were  reconstructed,  winds  and  ocean  currents  were 
altered.  According  to  some  astronomers  we  must  even  invoke 
an  alteration  of  the  earth's  orbit  to  account  for  them.  To  quote 
again: 

"With  such  engulfing,  continent-destroying  changes  as  these, 
the  oldest  inhabitant  has  no  concern.  Let  us  hope  .so,  at  least ; 
for  as  far  as  humanity  was  concerned,  they  would  be  the  end  of 
the  world.  Meanwhile,  as  long  as  the  thin  crust  of  this  planet 
continues  to  sustain  us  as  it  has  done  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
our  track  through  the  starlit  space  remains  what  it  has  been  for 
so  many  uncounted  eons,  despite  the  little  forests  which  we  cut 
down  and  the  little  specks  of  cities  we  locate  on  the  map,  if  we 
but  go  far  enough  afield  for  it,  we  shall  find  that  same  old 
rigorous  winter  that  our  fathers  knew." 


THE    UNIVERSE   AND    ITS   FORCES- 
THEORY. 


A    NEW 


f~\^  the  various  motions  wliose  sum  makes  up  the  activities  of 
^-^  the  universe,  those  have  always  been  most  puzzling  that 
seem  to  be  brought  about  by  action  at  a  distance,  such  as  those 
of  gravitation  or  magnetic  attraction.  The  modern  tendency 
is  to  regard  such  action  as  distant  only  in  appearance,  and  to 
explain  it  by  sujjposing  that  some  invisible  agency  is  really 
pushing  or  pulling  the  moving  body  directly.  Long  ago,  a  Rus- 
sian philosopher,  Boscovich,  supposed  gravitation  to  be  due  to 
the  impact  of  myriads  of  swiftly  moving  corjiuscles  that  were 
always  flying  through  the  universe  in  a  constant   storm,  coming 


SHAPES  OF   ATOMS   HENUING   TOWARD  ZONES  OF    GKEATESi'   VIKRAl  ION. 

from  nowhere  and  going  nowhere — a  cruel  waste  of  energy. 
Nowadays  the  effort  is  to  avoid  such  a  waste  in  hypotheses,  and 
to  frame  them  so  that  they  will  account  not  only  for  gravitation, 
but*  for  all  other  forces  of  the  same  class.  One  of  the  latest  is 
described  by  M.  E.  de  Camas  in  an  article  in  the  Ixeviie  Scien- 
tifiqiie  entitled  "An  Attempt  to  Explain  Action  at  a  Distance." 
Says  M.  de  Camas  : 

"It  may  be  noted  that  natural  phenomena  are  of  two  sorts. 
Some  appear  due  to  the  dissipation  of  a  certain  energy  emana- 
ting from  a  certain  domain  of  space,  whence  it  is  transmitted  by 
means  of  the  ether  ;  such  are  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  and 
electric  oscillation.  Others  are  phenomena  of  action  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  dissipation  of  energy 
here,  altho  we  may  believe  with  Faraday  that  the  presence  of 
material  bodies  modifies  the  state  of  the  ether.  Thus  an  electric 
current  A,  in  a  permanent  state,  acts  on  another  current  B,  and 
is  not  a  source  of  electric  energy  that  is  dissipated  in  the  ether. 
But  since  A  acts  on  B,  it  would  seem  logical  to  think  that  A  is 
the  source  of  something,  and  this  can  only  be  energy.  Now  this 
emission  of  energy  is  not  apparent.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that 
between  matter  and  space  there  are  equal  exchanges  of  energy, 
becoming  apparent  only  when  the  state  of  the  matter  is  modified 
and  then  being  attributed  to  the  matter  alone. 

"  We  are  thus  led  naturally,  when  we  wish  to  explain  forces 
at  a  distance  by  vibrating  movements  of  the  ether,  to  make  the 
following  hypothesis : 

"The  ether  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  a  great  number  of 
plane   vibrations   of   very  different   phases  and  of  determinate 
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periods.  These  vibrations  are  reflected  (at  least  partly)  on  the 
surface  of  atoms,  tlie  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  and  these 
atoms  thus  give  rise  in  their  vicinity  to  a  certain  order  of  nodal 
and  ventral  surfaces  [surfaces  of  minimum  and  maximum 
vibration,  such  as  are  always  produced  by  the  interference  of  a 
reflected  with  a  direct  wave]." 

Without  following  the  argument  of  M.  de  Camas  step  by  step. 
we  may  simply  state  he  finds  that  in  general  the  ether-waves 
will  drive  a  spherical  atom  toward  a  surface  of  least  vibration, 
just  as  sound-waves  in  air  have  been  found  to  do.  The  atom, 
however,  may  be  so  shaped  that  it  will  be  driven  instead  toward 
a  surface  of  least  vibration.  This  would  happen  if  it  were 
formed  like  two  hemispheres  connected  by  their  convex  sides. 
The  surface  of  the  atom  itself  is  a  surface  of  least  or  greatest 
vibration,  according  to  whether  it  changes  the  sign  of  the  wave 
in  reflecting  it.  By  making  appropriate  hypotheses  regarding 
the  shape  and  properties  of  the  diflferent  atoms,  therefore,  M.  de 
Camas  explains  all  kinds  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  electric, 
gravitational,  cohesive,  etc.  He  even  builds  upon  it  a  theory 
which  explains  also  chemical  and  vital  phenomena.  According 
to  him,  to  quote  further: 

"The  formation  of  chemical  atoms,  biological  cells,  and  cosmic 
systems  takes  place  in  similar  ways.  The  chemical  atom,  in 
particular,  seems  to  us  stable  only  because  it  is  in  medium 
where  its  conservation  is  possible — a  medium  defined  by  the 
number,  nature,  and  speed  of  the  ions,  as  well  as  by  the  vibra- 
tions that  traverse  it. 

"The  fundamental  hypothesis  on  which  this  theory  has  been 
built  is  unfortunately  somewhat  vague  and  incomplete — that  is 
to  say,  the  existence  of  vibrations  of  different  phases  traversing 
the  ether  in  all  directions.  This  we  can  take  for  granted  if  the 
ether  is  finite  ;  for  the  vibrations  of  the  universe  would  then  be 
reflected  at  its  free  surface  and  return  toward  the  interior.  If 
we  further  assert,  with  Lord  Kelvin  and  Ilelmholtz,  that  the 
ions  of  different  kinds  are  only  vortical  modifications  of  the 
ether,  we  shall  conclude  that  matter  can  not  leave  the  ether. 
Then  energy  can  not  be  dissipated  and  will  remain  constant  in 
a  finite  universe. 

"Now  the  configuration  of  the  universe  at  a  gi»en  instant  is 
tlie  result  of  vibrations  capable  of  being  enumerated  and  de- 
fined ;  that,  at  least,  is  our  conception  of  it.  But  every  vibra- 
tion that  emanates  from  a  certain  region  returns,  after  reflection 
from  the  free  surface  of  the  ether,  toward  another  region,  and 
this  keeps  up  indefinitely.  According  to  this  way  of  looking  at 
things,  all  that  exists  has  existed  before  and  will  exist  again. 

"The  universe,  in  a  word,  will  have  at  the  end  of  a  sufficiently 
long  time,  and  during  a  given  interval,  a  configuration  differing 
as  little  as  we  like  from  that  whicli  it  had  during  a  correspond- 
ing interval  of  time  previously  determined." — Translalion  viade 
for  TiiK  LriKKAKV  Uic.est. 


THE   CHILDREN    OF   ALCOHOLIC    PARENTS. 

W  ^IIAT  shall  be  done  with  the  drunkard's  children  in  order 
»  »        tliat  they  shall  not  fall  as  he  fell?     The  question   is  an 
important  one.     Here  is  some  advice  given  on  tiie  subject  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Hospital  (hecember  20).     He  says: 

"That  a  good  many  alcoholic  jiarents  have  children  who  them- 
selves become  alcoholic  can  hardly  be  denied.  Whether  they 
suffer  because  of  their  parents'  fault  is  another  matter ;  proba- 
bly when  heredity  has  anything  to  do  witii  it  i)arent  and 
offspring  alike  are  the  victims  of  some  old  taint  of  nervous 
instability  which  has  come  down  through  many  generations. 
But  however  it  happens,  we  can  not.  in  the  bringing  up  of  a 
child,  ignore  its  tendencies  as  sliown  l)y  those  of  its  progenitors. 
Hente  it  becomes  a  very  imimrtant  question  to  decide,  from 
quite  early  days,  what  sort  of  a  regime  such  a  child  should  be 
subjccte<l  to.  Such  children  arc  often  liable  to  exhibit  extremes 
of  activity  and  prostration.  In  work,  in  study,  and  equally  in 
play,  they  show  enormous  energy  and  'go'  for  a  short  t*ime.  and 
this  is  followed  by  periods  of  exhaustion.  As  these  children 
grow  up  they  are  neurotic,  often  brilliant  in  certain  ways,  but 
very  impatient  of  suffering,  audit   is  f)  relieve   their  phases  of 


depression  that  later  on  alcohol  is  so  often  taken.  In  the  rear- 
ing of  such  children  then  nothing  should  be  done  to  increase 
their  inherent  tendency  to  sudden  outbursts  of  energy.  Stimu- 
lants should  be  absolutely  avoided,  and  one  must  not  confine  the 
term  to  alcoholic  stimulants  alone.  Our  object  should  be  to  pro- 
duce a  slow  and  passive  growth  rather  than  a  sudden  evolution 
of  nerve  force,  hence  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  and  even  meat  broths 
should  be  forbidden.  In  the  daily  diet  also  meat  should  be 
given  in  very  limited  quantities,  or  is  perhaps  better  avoided 
altogether,  the  diet  being  made  toconsistof  milk  and  vegetables, 
fruit  and  farinaceous  foods.  The  meals  should  be  administered 
at  regular  times,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  such  chil- 
dren be  allowed  to  relieve  any  sense  of  emptiness  or  faintness 
by  intermediate  snacks.  This  habit  of  immediately  relieving 
every  internal  discomfort  by  putting  something  into  the  stomach 
is  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  childhood  it  leads  to  biscuits  and 
sweets,  but  in  manhood  it  too  often  leads  to  unlimited 'nips  ' 
and  'pegs'  and  other  easy  means  of  relieving  depression.  The 
origin  of  tippling  may  sometimes  be  traced  back  to  nursery 
habits." 


BECQUEREL'S   WONDERFUL    RADIATION. 

TT  is  a  curious  commentary  on  human  interest  that  while  the 
*-  discovery  of  the  Roentgen  rays  set  the  world  agog,  that  of 
the  Becquerelrays,  which  are  still  more  remarkable,  was  scarcely 
noticed.  The  a-rays  require  powerful  electrical  excitement,  but 
the  Becquerelrays,  whose  properties  are  the  same,  "only  more 
so, "are  given  off  continuously  by  certain  rare  substances,  which 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  unfailing  sources  of  energy — .something 
whose  existence  modern  physics  does  not  acknowledge.  The 
Becquerel  rays  and  their  explanation  have  therefore  inspired  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  scientific  world.  The  latest  state  of  our 
knowledge  about  them  is  set  forth  in  an  article  in  J/ar/ier's 
Magazine  (January)  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  Cambridge 
University,  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  in  physics,  who 
has  just  accepted  a  call  to  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Professor  Thomson  reminds  us  that  uranium,  the  substance  first 
recognized  as  a  source  of  the  rays,  has  long  been  known  as  a 
brightly  phosphorescent  substance,  but  it  was  reserved  for  M. 
Becqueiel,  third  in  a  line  of  illustrious  French  physicists,  to 
show  that  it  gave  off  continuously,  even  when  not  visibly  shining, 
rays  resembling  the  newly  discovered  Roentgen  rays.  In  fact, 
Professor  Thomson  tells  us.  the  new  radiation  is  a  mixture  of 
Roentgen  rays  and  cathode  rays,  and  must  therefore,  if  current 
theories  are  correct,  consist,  not  of  etheric  waves  like  light,  but 
of  swiftly  moving  corpuscles,  the  fragments  of  atoms.  Says 
Professor  Thomson  : 

"The  speed  of  the  cathode  rays  dejiends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  tlie  air  has  been  removed  from  the  vessel.  The  highest 
velocity  recorded  for  rays  juoduced  in  this  way  is  about  70.000 
miles  per  second.  Large  as  the  velocity  is,  it  is  greatly  exceeded 
by  the  velocity  of  the  cathode  rays  spontaneously  given  out  by 
uranium  ;  while  anotlier  substance,  radium,  emits  rays  moving 
at  a  still  greater  speed,  velocities  of  over  120,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond having  been  recorded  by  Becquerel  for  the  cathode  rays 
given  out  by  radium  ;  a  particle  traveling  with  this  velocity,  and 
starting  from  the  earth,  would  reach  the  jnoon  in  two  seconds. 
AuKuig  all  the  mysteries  associated  with  matter,  few.  if  any. 
are  more  striking  than  that  afforded  by  these  substances,  in  no 
way  remarkable  in  appearance,  which,  without  provocation  and 
without  intermission,  emit  ]u<)jectiles  which  travel  at  a  rate 
compared  with  which  that  of  the  fastest  bullet  is  wljsolutely 
insignificant. 

"After  the  discovery  of  tlie  ju-culiar  jiroperty  possessed  by 
uranium,  all  the  known  cliemical  elements  were  tested  to  sec 
whether  there  were  any  others  which  possessed  similar  powers  ; 
one  and  only  one  was  found  to  do  so;  this  is  thorium,  a  sub- 
stance largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  incande.scent  gas- 
mantles." 

Altho  these  were  the  only  radio-;ictive  elements  known  at  that 
time,  research  brought  to  light  wholly  new  ones,  which  have  been 
named  radium,  polonium,  and  actinium.     All  are  extremely  rare. 
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but  the  tirst,  when  sufficiently  puritied,  is  a  luuulrcd  thousand 
times  more  active  than  uranium.     Says  Professor  Thomson  : 

"The  radium  is  self-luminous,  shining  with  a  bluish  light ;  it, 
like  Roentgen  rays,  makes  a  sensitive  screen  phosphoresce  ;  it 
shows  the  bones  in  the  hand,  and  is  so  vigorous  that  it  has  pro- 
duced sores  on  those  who  have  incautiously  carried  it  about  their 
persons.  The  radium  emits  negatively  electrified  particles  with 
a  velocity  in  some  cases  api)roaching  that  of  light.  This  con- 
tinued emission  of  particles  from  the  radium  of  course  implies 
that  the  radium  is  losing  mass  and  energy.  The  loss  of  mass 
is  exceedingly  small ;  from  the  results  given  by  Curie  for  the 
amount  of  negative  electricity  emitted  by  the  radium  it  follows 
that  the  loss  of  mass  would  only  amount  to  al)out  one-thousandth 
of  a  milligram  in  a  million  years  for  each  square  centimeter  of 
surface.  In  consequence  of  the  tremendous  velocity  with  which 
the  jKirticles  are  projected,  the  amount  of  energy  radiated  is 
quite  an  appreciable  amount,  being  sufficient,  if  converted  into 
heat,  to  melt  in  a  million  years  a  layer  of  ice  of  the  same  area  of 
the  radium  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thick.  This  loss 
of  energy  goes  on  without  intermission,  and  has  been  going  on 
— as  far  as  we  know — for  whatever  number  of  million  of  years 
the  radium  may  have  existed. 

"There  must  have  been  some  very  considerable  store  of  energy 
at  the  disposal  of  the  radium  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  this  rate  of 
radiation,  and  the  very  interesting  question  arises.  What  is  the 
nature  of  this  energy,  and  how  is  it  stored?  A  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  has,  I  think,  been  given  by  some  quite 
recent  researches  made  by  Professors  Rutherford  and  Soddy  of 
Montreal." 

The  discovery  of  these  gentlemen,  to  condense  Professor 
Thomson's  explanation,  is  that,  in  the  case  of  one  radioactive 
substance,  thorium,  the  activity  is  confined 
to  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  mass,  which 
continuously  changes.  Ordinary  inactive 
thorium  is  continually  turning  into  the  ac- 
tive form,  and  this  again  changes  into  a 
third  form,  which  is  also  inactive.  The 
substance  thus  keeps  on  losing  energy  by 
its  radiation  and  will  presumably  in  the 
course  of  millions  of  3'ears  become  entirely 
inactive.  Professor  Thomson  believes  that 
all  radioactive  substances  pass  through 
this  cycle.  As  the  change  occurs  in  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  substance  at  a  time, 
some  part  of  it  is  always  in  the  active  state 
and  hence  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  sub- 
stance appear  to  be  constant.  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  properties  of  radioactive 
substances  yet  remains  to  be  told.  They 
give  off  a  gaseous  emanation  which  is  not 
only  radioactive  itself,  but  communicates 
this  activity  to  other  substances  1)y  contact. 
Says  Professor  Thomson  : 

"The  intensity  of  this  induced  radioac- 
tivity does  not  depend  to  any  great  extent 
on  the  nature  of  the  substance.  A  piece  of 
paper  can  be  made  as  strongly  radioactive 
as  a  piece  of  metal.  This  induced  radio- 
activity only  lasts  for  a  few  hours — the  in- 
duced radioactivity  due  to  the  emanation 
from  thorium  lasting  longer  than  that  due 
to  radium,  altho  the  activity  of  the  emana- 
tion from  thorium  is  much  less  durable. 

"  Elster  and  Geitel  made  the  very  remarkable  discovery  that 
substances  could  be  made  radioactive  without  the  aid  of  thorium 
or  radium  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  hang  them  up  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  a  very  large  room,  and  change  them  strongly  with 
negative  electricity  ;  after  a  few  hours  they  become  radioactive. 
Elster  and  Geitel  have  taken  photographs  with  the  scrapings  of 
a  copper  rod,  which  had  been  treated  in  this  way.  The  earth 
itself  is  negatively  electrified,  and  the  natural  electrification  on 


make  them  radioactive  without  further  electrification.  Thus  the 
points  of  lightning-conductors,  the  jiointed  leaves  and  spines  of 
trees,  are  always  radioactive,  and  C.  T.  R.  Wilson  has  lately 
shown  that  freshly  fallen  rain  is  so  too,  and  that  it  retains  this 
property  for  about  an  hour.  Elster  and  Geitel  thought  that  this 
induced  radioactivity  indicated  the  presence  of  yet  anotiier  con- 
stituent in  that  already  very  mixed  body  the  air,  the  new  con- 
stituent being,  like  thorium  or  radium,  radioactive. 

"The  writer  has,  however,  recently  made  some  experiments 
which  show  that  we  can  account  for  this  induced  radioactivity 
without  having  recourse  to  such  an  hy[)othesis,  and  that  ...  to 
make  a  body  radioactive  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  a  layer 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  positive  electricity  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  We  can,  in  this  way,  make  radioactive 
substances  without  the  use  of  any  material  that  is  intrinsically 
radioactive. 

"It  is  thus,  I  think,  tliat  the  leaves  of  trees  and  the  countless 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  are  radioactive  acquire 
tliis  property;  they  are,  in  fact,  cathodes,  discharging  cathode 
rays  into  the  air.  Thus  cathode  rays,  which  have  only  com- 
paratively recently  been  discovered,  and  then  by  the  help  of 
most  elaborate  apparatus,  are  in  all  probability  so  widely  dis- 
tributed and  occur  so  frequently  that  there  is  hardly  a  patch  of 
ground  on  the  earth's  surface  wliich  does  not  contain  an  active 
source  of  these  ravs." 


PAINTING    BY    PNEUMATIC    POWER. 

npHE  use  of  a  pneumatic  spraying-machine  for  painting  was 

*       first  brought  prominently  before  the  public  at  the  time  of 

the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  when  the  exhibition  buildings  were 

coated    with   paint  by  this  mean^.     Since  that  time  pneumatic 


pointed    conductors   connected    witli    ti;e    earth    is   sufficient    to 


I'AINTING  A   FREIGHT  CAR  WITH    1  HE    F'NEUMAl  IC  COATING   MACHINE. 

painting  has  developed  a  great  importance,  having  provetl  itself 
a  cheap,  speedy,  and  efficient  substitute  for  the  slow  brush  in 
many  cases.  In  77/1?  Scientific  American  (December  26) ,  a 
correspondent  thus  describes  one  of  the  devices  now  in  use  for 
this  purpose.     He  says  : 

"The  machine  .  .  .  comprises  a  self-contained  air  and  liquid 
pump,  fitted  with  a  special  expansive  plunger,  and  an  eight-inch 
boiler-tube  receptacle  in  which  the  liquid  and  air  are  compressed. 
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The  apparatus  thus  comprised  is  mounted  upon  a  substantial 
platform.  Attached  beneath  the  receptacle  are  two  valves, 
located  one  above  the  other  at  one  side  of  tlie  pump  in  a  special 
valve-chamber,  and  playing  in  removable  brass  seats  and  cages. 
The  suction-opening  at  the  under  side  of  this  valve-chamber  is 
L -shaped.  Into  the  L  thus  formed  is  screwed  a  piece  of  one-inch 
pipe  to  which  the  wire-wound  suction-hose  is  attached.  Tlie 
suction-opening  leading  into  the  puniping-cylinder  is  placed 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  above^lhe  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
and  is  connected  with  the  lower  valve-chamber.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  construction  to  allow  the  plunger  to  close  the  suction- 
opening  on  each  down  stroke,  tliereby  crowding  every  drop  of 
liquid  or  air  through  the  upper  valve  into  tlie  receptacle.  From 
this  construction,  it  follows  that  the  liquitl  can  never  come  in 
contact  with  the  packing  of  the  plunger.  Indeed,  the  liquid 
does  not  enter  the  cylinder  at  all,  because  on  the  upper  stroke  of 
the  cylinder  the  lower  valve  is  opened  and  the  liquid  is  drawn 
through  into  the  lower  valve-chamber.  The  down  stroke, 
wheieby  the  lower  valve  is  closed  and  the  upper  valve  opened, 
forces  the  liquid  througli  the  upper  valve  into  the  receptacle.  .   .   . 

"Any  length  of  pneumatic  air-hose  can  be  used  ;  for  when  the 
discharge-valve  is  open  the  hose  becomes  a  part  of  the  recept- 
acle, increasing  its  capacity  to  the  extent  of  the  additional  volume 
of  the  hose.  By  means  of  an  eight-foot e.xtension-rod or  tube  the 
liquid  can  be  spread  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  overhead  without  a 
scaffold  or  ladder.  Within  this  extension-rod  is  another  valve, 
which  gives  the  operator  complete  control  of  the  discharge,  even 
tho  he  is  working  one  hundred  feet  awaj'  from  the  machine.  A 
specially  designed  nozle  at  the  end  of  the  extension-rod  gives 
to  the  liquid  a  whirling  motion,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
clogging  the  outlet.  Tiiis  special  nozle,  in  connection  with  the 
compressed  air,  atomizes  the  liquid  so  that  a  fine,  filmy  mist  is 
formed  which  penetrate  everywhere. 

"The  merits  of  the  construction  of  the  machine  are  obvious. 
The  pump  has  simply  to  compress  the  liquid  and  air,  and  is  not 
used  as  a  means  of  discharging  tlie  liquid.  The  air.  confined 
above  the  liquid,  forces  the  liquid  out  through  the  discharge- 
liose  and  nozle,  so  that  if  the  machine  is  charged  with  liquid 
and  air.  it  is  not  necessary  to  operate  the  pump-handle  in  order 
to  empty  the  receptacle.  The  chemicals  in  the  liquid  can  not 
reach  or  destroy  the  plunger-packing;  for  they  do  not  pass 
through  the  plunger.  Since  the  valves  are  located  at  one  side 
of  the  plunger,  they  can  not  become  clogged  with  sediment. 
By  providing  concavs  seats  and  giving  tlie  valves  a  rolling  mo- 
tion, each  stroke  of  the  handle  cleans  the  valves.  The  air 
pumped  in  while  the  receptacle  is  full  of  liquid  passes  to  the  top 
of  the  receptacle,  therel>y  stirring  or  agitating  the  liquid  con- 
stantly. By  spreading  the  liquid  into  a  tliin  mist  through  the 
medium  of  a  special  nozle  it  is  possible  to  apply  a  coat  more 
evenly  than  otherwise,  and  without  the  streaky  appearance 
given  by  the  brush. 

Contrary  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  the  pneumatic  coating- 
machine  is  clean.  If  the  filmy  mist  fal'.s  to  the  floor,  it  is  hardly 
noticeable.  In  painting  by  brush,  huge  drops  often  fall  to  the 
floor.  The  application  of  the  machine  is  wide,  but  has  found  its 
chief  use  in  warehouses,  factories,  and  for  jjainting  large  sur- 
faces of  any  kind,  whether  they  be  rough  or  smooth.  In  paint- 
ing rough  surfaces  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  is  particularly 
marked  ;  for  the  fine  sjiray  ]>ermeates  every  crevice,  and  the  work 
is  far  better  done  than  it  could  be  bv  hand  and  brush." 


A  New  Wireless  Telegraph  System.— A  new  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegra])hy,  which,  while  not  possessing  some 
advantages  of  the  present  systems,  has  valuable  features  when 
small  distances  are  concerned,  is  described  in  The  I'lleclrtLal 
World  Olid  En};iiieer  in  an  abstract  from  the  P/iysikaliscJic  Zfi- 
lutii^.  The  inventor,  Ilerr  Blockniann,  calls  it  "ray  telegraphy," 
its  distinctive  characteristic  being  that  lenses  are  substituted  for 
the  antenna?.     Says  the  pajier  referred  to  above  : 

"The  material  of  the  lenses  must  have  a  high  dielectric  con- 
Btant.  and  may  consist  of  resin,  glass,  paraOin,  and  the  like.  An 
imjiortant  observation  made  is  that  the  lenses,  to  be  effective  in 
concentrating  the  electromagnetic  rays  upon  a  distant  object, 
need  not  be  very  large  in  comi)arison  with  the  wave-length  used. 
Thus  mirrors  So  centimeters  (32  iiichesj  in  diameter  suffice  for 


waves  20  centimeters  [8  inches]  long,  and  signals  can  be  ex- 
changed over  several  miles.  At  the  receiving-station  a  similar 
lens  is  used  ;  in  fact,  the  apparatus  is  practically  a  heliograph 
employing  invisible  instead  of  visible  light.  The  dark  rays  have 
the  advantage  of  secrecy  and  of  not  being  intercepted  by  fog  or 
by  non-conducting  solids.  Mountains  are  an  obstacle;  but  this 
can  be  overcome  by  a  series  of  relays.  The  direction  of  the 
arriving  waves  can  be  clearly  distinguished  to  within  a  degree, 
and  many  simultaneous  messages  may  thus  be  received  and 
separated.  Messages  may  als3  be  sent  out  simultaneously  in 
various  directions.  It  appears  that  a  clear  path  through  the  air 
without  intervening  bodies  is  necessary,  just  as  in  heliography." 


Simultaneous  Inventions.— The  same  thing  sometimes 
pops  into  the  heads  of  two  entirely  different  inventors  at  once. 
This  phenomenon,  says  The  American  Inventor,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  and  often  one  of  the  most  inconvenient  happenings  in 
patentdom.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"A  case  in  point  is  found  in  the  mucli-talked-of  non-refillable 
bottle.  For  years  inventors  have  been  trying  to  invent  corks 
which  would  allow  liquid  to  flow  one  way  only,  and  in  so  doing 
have  produced  many  curious  and  weird  devices.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  a  man  walked  into  The  American  Jmientor 
office  with  a  model  of  one  of  his  inventions  in  his  hand.  At  first 
sight,  it  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  bottle,  but  on  close  inspec- 
tion it  was  found  to  have  blown  in  one  side  of  it  a  small  cavity, 
in  which  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  piece  of  tinfoil.  The 
inventor  explained  his  device  as  follows:  'The  manufacturer 
who  uses  this  bottle  for  any  purpose  mast  advertise  that  every 
bottle  contains,  blown  in  its  side,  a  small  piece  of  folded  metal 
foil  on  which  is  stamped  a  number.  These  numbers  run  from 
one  to  one  thousand.  Every  month  a  drawing  of  numbers  will 
be  made  at  the  factory,  and  the  first  number  drawn  will  win  a 
prize  of  twenty- five  dollars.  The  idea  is  that  every  purchaser 
of  a  bottle  will  break  it  open  to  get  at  the  number  which  may 
win  him  a  prize,  and  in  so  doing  will  destroy  the  bottle,  so  that 
it  can  never  be  refilled  with  the  product  of  any  one  else.'  This 
was  an  entirely  new  feature  in  non-refillable  bottles,  but  the 
most  obvious  and  simple  manner  of  using  this  solution  did  not 
occur  to  the  inventor  in  question.  It  has  remained  for  a  New 
Haven  .man  to  improve  upon  the  plan  by  blowing  a  small  coin, 
say  a  five-  or  ten-cent  piece,  into  the  side  of  the  bottle,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  plainly  seen  and  yet  not  extracted  without 
l)reaking  the  bottle.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  either  of 
these  two  methods  would  succeed  in  ]neventiiig  the  bottles 
being  refilled.  It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  Uncle  Sam  would 
care  to  have  such  lil)erties  taken  with  the  coin  of  his  making  as 
would  be  necessary  in  the  lalter-nanicd  method  ;  but,  successful 
or  not,  the  two  inventions  illustrate  the  i)oint  mentioned  above." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"  AI.L  briquettes  which  have  l-.ithcrto  been  manufactured  by  means  of 
soluble  cements  (such  as  dextrin,  molasses,  lixiviated  cellulose,  oxidised 
lignin,  resinate  of  ammonia,  etc.)  dissolve  in  water,"  s-ays  United  States 
Consul  H.  H.  Warner  in  a  report  from  Leipsic.  "Richard  Hock, an  engineer 
of  Merseburff,  Saxony,  has  found  a  methotl  for  makmn  briquettes  which  are 
entirely  waterproof.  He  he.its  the  finished  briquettes  until  the  cement  is 
wholly  or  partly  carbonized,  which  makes  them  indissoluble.  In  case  the 
ignition  temperature  of  the  cement  is  likely  to  be  attained,  the  heatings 
must  take  place  in  an  air-tight  case  or  by  means  of  hot  Rases." 

"  AN  inventor  of  Pittsburg,  Pa  ,"  says  Tlif  Scifniific  Amrrican.  "  has  just 
perfected  a  wrapping-machine  which  will  handle  with  great  rapidity  a 
piece  of  any  size  from  a  caramel  to  a  cake  of  soap,  and  wrap  it  up  in  a  fault- 
less manner.  A  company  has  been  formed,  and  will  soon  l>e  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  machines  to  meet  the  requirements  of  various  in- 
dustries. The  machine  performs  about  forty  different  operations,  inclu- 
ding the  cutting  of  the  paper  from  n  roll.  A  machine  has  been  constructed 
which  is  worked  by  hand,  and  the  inventor  .says  the  capacity  of  this  is  175 
pieces  per  hour,  but  this  would  be  greatly  increased  l>y  driving  it  with  an 
engine." 

That  a  polished  metallic  surface  is  always  positively  electrified  with  re- 
gard to  an  unpolished  surface  of  the  same  substance  has  been  shown  by 
Heschus,  a  Russian  experimenter,  according  to  the  A'rfuc  Siififijigue 
( December  13).  "  The  same  rule,"  it  says,  "  applies  to  other  substances  ;  for 
instance,  of  two  slabs  of  wood  cut  from  the  same  piece,  one  cut  parallel  to 
the  fibers  is  always  positive  to  one  cut  crosswise.  Of  two  plates  of  various 
metals  the  softest  is  positive,  while  non-metallic  bodies  are  more  posi- 
tive as  they  become  harder.  Sticky  siit)slanceK  and  those  that  give  off 
dust  are  always  positive.  .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  positive  elect  rificni  ion 
appears  to  increase  directly  as  superficial  density,"  It  i">  hopetl  th«t  these 
results  mn>  lead  to  a  rational  theory  of  contact-electricity.  -  7>a«.r/<i/ib»« 
madf for  TWE.  LllKRAKV  Digkst. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS  TENDENCIES   DURING  THE   PAST 
YEAR. 

"  I  'HE  religious  progress  of  the  past  year  denotes,  in  the  eyes 
*-  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  "a  growth  all  around  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  past."  Financially  the  year  has 
been  one  of  great  significance.  Nearly  $4o,otx),ooo  has  been 
collected  in  America  and  in  England  by  Methodists,  Wesleyans, 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  .-ind  Baptists.  Says  Tlie 
Trattscript  : 

"Church  interests,  maintenance,  and  betterments  are  now 
costing  the  people  of  the  United  States  $260,000,000  a  year. 
And  this  vast  sum  does  not  include  S70, 000, cx)o  which  is  given  in 
benevolence,  outside  of  government  charity,  and  in  sums  above 
$5,000  each  gift.  Of  this  benevolence  $3  in  every  $4  comes  from 
members  of  churches.  It  cost  to  maintain  all  Baptist  churches 
in  the  United  States  last  j-ear  $14,138, 195,  all  Episcopal  churches 
$15, 184,926,  and  all  Congregational  churches  $10,276, 105.  Fig- 
ures for  Reformed  Churches  (Dutch)  last  year  are  $1,622,696, 
and  for  Presbyterian  (North)  $17,080,191.  To  maintain  all 
Methodist  churches.  South  and  North,  cost  last  year  $24,552,800. 
These  figures  in  every  case  include  betterments.  They  also 
include  contributions  to  missions,  both  home  and  foreign.  Fi- 
nancial figures  for  Roman  Catholic  cliurches  are  unobtainable, 
in  great  part  because  Catholic  officials  do  not  themselves  collect 
them.  As  indicating  tiie  prosperous  times,  and  how  prosperity 
affects  the  churches,  the  average  church-member  last  j-ear  gave 
a  larger  sum  of  monej'  for  all  purposes  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Curiously,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  large  bodies 
—  large  in  membeiship — are  the  ones  whose  members  give  largest 
individual  contributions.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in 
both  directions.  One  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  a  large  body  that 
raises  a  vast  sum  of  money  each  year,  but  whose  members  give 
each  quite  small  sums.  Another  exception  are  Baptists,  because 
of  the  large  colored  membership  in  the  South.  A  third  is  the 
Universalist,  a  small  body  wiiose  members  average  high  per 
member.  The  highest  of  all,  per  member,  is  the  Episcopal, 
each  communicant  in  which  gave  last  year  $19.82." 

The  Transcript  points  out  that  church-membership  growth 
during  the  j-ear  has  been  steady.  The  bodies  that  show  the 
largest  actual  figures  are  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Lu- 
therans. Presbyterians  gained  about  32,000,  Methodists  61,000, 
Baptists  36,000,  Episcopalians  14,000,  and  Congregationalists 
12,000.     We  quote  further : 

"Some  controversies  developed  during  the  year,  and  one  was 
settled.  Church  leaders  do  not  look  upon  tliem  as  unmixed 
evils,  however,  for  during  the  year  just  passed,  as  formerly,  dis- 
agreements that  looked  portentous  at  their  inception  demon- 
strated their  economic  usefulness.  Baptists  conclude  the  year 
with  a  discussion  whether  baptism  is  essential  to  church-mem- 
bership. The  matter  was  precipitated  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
pastor,  and  has  now  reached  the  .South,  whence  are  coming  con- 
demnatory expressions. in  large  as  well  as  strong  numbers.  The 
International  Suudaj'-School  Lesson  committee  split  over  the 
matter  of  uniform  lessons.  At  a  convention  in  Denver  uniform- 
ity of  these  lessons  was  broken,  and  so  was  the  convention  and 
the  committee,  the  former  by  a  division,  and  the  latter  by  the 
loss  of  its  secretarj'  through  failure  to  be  reelected.  Discussion 
is  still  on.  Money  matters  of  Methodists  South  came  into  the 
General  Conference  at  Dallas,  and  on  the  surface  a  settlement 
was  effected  of  them.  The  .settlement  has  not,  however,  healed 
everything.  The  history  of  the  trouble  is  interesting.  A  pub- 
lishing agent  deceived  United  States  Senators  concerning  a 
claim  for  damages  sustained  by  the  publishing  house  at  Nash- 
ville during  the  Civil  War.  The  deception  consisted  of  the  point 
whether  any  commission  was  to  be  paid  to  a  lobbj'ist.  Metho- 
dist leaders,  largely  of  the  laity,  demanded  that  the  entire 
amount  be  returned  to  the  Government.  The  General  Confer- 
ence repudiated  the  deception,  but  did  not  return  the  money  be- 
cause the  Senate  said  there  was  no  one  authorized  to  receive  it. 
English  Lutherans  have  difficulty  sepamting  from  their  German 


bjethrcn.  After  a  disagreement  the  New  York  Ministerium 
divided  last  summer  and  an  English  synod  resulted.  Episcopa- 
lians started  out  to  found  an  autonomous  Episcopal  Church  in 
Mexico.  A  storm  arose,  and  the  three  bishops  nominated  were 
not  consecrated.  One  of  their  number  has  been  designated  to 
look  after  things  till  the  row  blows  over.  Christian  Science 
readers  were  making  good  things  financially  out  of  their  posi- 
tions, by  reason  of  healing  arts  which  they  practised.  Mrs. 
Eddy  put  a  limit  to  their  tenure,  and  a  new  .set  of  readers  came 
in,  tho  old  ones  meanwhile  trying  with  fair  success  to  hold  on  to 
their  healing  practise." 

Regarding  the  personalities  prominent  in  the  religious  world 
during  1902  Tlie  Transcript  s,£i.ys: 

"Hardly  the  usual  number  of  new  men  came  to  the  front  last 
year.  An  example  of  official  progress  is  shown  by  Episcopalians, 
who  consecrated  a  larger  number  of  new  bishops  last  year  than 
during  any  previous  twelvemonth,  and  five  of  the  twelve  did  not 
represent  new  men  for  old  places  merely,  but  were  both  new 
men  and  new  places.  Mr.  John  Willis  Baer,  long  general  secre- 
tary of  Christian  Endeavor,  quitted  an  unofficial  jiosition  for  an 
official  one,  and  became  a  secretary  of  a  Presbyterian  board.  A 
new  force  came  into  Presbyterian  evangelistic  work  in  Rev.  13r. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  new  in  that  he  now  represents  an  official 
bureau.  With  him,  but  representing  the  intellectual  side,  altho 
in  sympathy  with  the  evangelistic,  is  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
no  longer  a  local  pastor,  but  a  national  leader  as  moderator  of 
tiie  General  Assembly.  Close  beside  him  is  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Kittredge,  this  year's  president  of  the  Reformed  General  Synod 
and  head  of  that  body's  evangelistic  committee.  Among  Bap- 
tists Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Chivers  is  new  as  field  secretary  of  their 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  among  Congregationalists  Mr.  Don 
O.  Shelton  is  new  as  a  secretarj'  of  their  Home  Missionary 
Society.  Among  Roman  Catholics  the  most  significant  cliange 
was  the  entrance  into  a  position  of  the  first  grade  of  Archbishop 
Farley  of  New  York.  Various  other  Catholic  promotions  are 
talked  of,  among  them  positions  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
but  Archbishop  Farley's  promotion  is  imjwrtant  in  that  it 
replaced  Archbishop  Corrigan,  a  reactionary  official  of  the  old 
school,  with  a  liberal-minded,  progressive,  and  spiritual  man  of 
the  new  school.  And  the  replacing  was  done,  not  by  the  triumph 
of  one  party  and  the  defeat  of  another,  but  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  all  elements.  Americanism,  as  the  term  is  employed  by 
Catholics,  gained  much  by  the  change.  Archbishop  Guidi  was 
sent  as  apostolic  delegate  to  Manila  and  Monsignor  Falconio 
came  to  Washington  in  the  same  capacity." 

Religious  work  among  the  young  has  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, and  has  been  marked,  according  to  T/ie  Transcript ,  by 
"less  conventions  and  more  hard  work  within  the  churches." 
We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"  Educationally  the  feature  of  the  year  was  the  founding  of  the 
general  educational  board,  and  its  recent  incorporation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  general  secretary  of  it  is  Rev.  Dr. 
Wallace  Buttrick,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  the  chief  promoter  of 
it  is  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  also  a  Baptist.  .  .  .  Methodists 
started  some  years  since  an  institute  for  the  instruction  of  un- 
ordained  workers  in  the  use  of  the  Bible  for  .soul-winning. 
During  the  year  this  institute  idea  has  become  national.  There 
was  an  advance  in  mission  study,  and  several  tlieological  semi- 
naries received  heavy  endowments,  chiefly  by  legacies.  There 
was,  however,  no  material  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
in  theological  seminaries,  long  strangely  low,  with  no  great 
numbers  in  sight  from  tlie  college  classes.  Jews  brought  over 
from  Cambridge.  England,  the  greatest  living  Hebrew  scholar 
[Dr.  Solomon  Schechter],  to  be  president  of  the  Jewish  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  New  York,  the  rabbinical  school  of  progressive 
American  Judaism,  altho  classed  theologically  as  conservative. 
The  new  president  stands  for  much  more,  however,  than  rabbi- 
nical instruction,  and,  in  cooperation  with  B'nai  B'rith,  will  un- 
dertake a  Jewish'renaissance.  The  preliminary  work  was  done 
during  the  year,  and  the  entire  work  consists  of  the  conversion, 
if  possible,  of  Jews  to  Judaism.  It  is,  in  short,  a  Jewish  forward 
movement.  Zionism  as  a  movement  made  marked  progress 
during  the  year,  but  its  promoters  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
anything  tangil^le  in  the  shape  of  political  promises  from  the 
Sultan  of  Turkev." 
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THE   NEW   ARCHBISHOP   OF   CANTERBURY. 

I^HE  Rig'it  Rev.  Randall  Thomas  Davidson.  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  has  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  succeed  the  late  Archbisliop  Temple.  The  archbishopric 
was  offered  to  him  six  years  ago,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Benson,  but  he  declined  the  post  on  account  of  ill-health.  His 
health,  it  is  said,  has  greatly  improved  since  that  time.  From 
the  New  York  Tribune  we  quote  the  following  account  of  Arcli- 
bisliop  Davidson's  career: 

"The  new  Primate  of  all  England,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ran- 
dall Thomas  Davidson,  is  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  was  born  on 
April  7.  1848,  in  Edinburgli,  and  received  his  education  at  Har- 
row and  Oxford,  being 
graduated  at  Trinity 
College  in  187 1.  He  was 
ordained  in  1874,  and, 
after  serving  tliree  years 
as  a  curate,  he  became 
chaplain  and  private 
secretary  to  Archbishop 
Tait,  of  Canterbury,  re- 
maining with  him  until 
tlie  Arclibishop's  death 
in  1SS2.  He  made  the 
principal  arrangements 
for  the  great  Lambeth 
Conference  of  one  hun- 
dred bishops  in  1878. 
He  was  made  an  hon- 
orary chaplain  to  tiie 
Queen  in  1SS2,  and  a 
year  later  she  made  him 
Dean  of  Windsor  and 
Resident  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  and  Registrar 
of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  In  1884  he  be- 
came one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum, 
an  office  he  still  holds. 
He  was  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  third  Lambeth  Conference,  in  1S88,  and  he  after- 
ward published  a  history  of  the  conferences. 

"In  April,  1891,  Dr.  Davidson  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Rocliester,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  Clerk  of  the  Closet 
to  tlie  Queen.  He  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  'J'lioroitl,  in  1895,  and  he  was  chief  episcopal 
secretary  to  the  fourth  Lambetli  Conference,  in  1S97.  He  was 
married  in  1878  to  the  daughter  of  Archbishop  Tait,  and  he  has 
published  a  biograjjhy  of  his  fatiier-in-law. 

"He  is  now  Clerk  of  the  Closet  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  and  a 
prelate  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter." 


TlIK       KKiMT       KKV.       KANDAIJ.      Tllo" 
DAVIUSO.N,  1>.D., 

The  New  Primate  of  All  England. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  PRESS  ON  THE  EDU- 
CATION ACT. 
OXE  remarkable  fact  is  revealed  in  the  flood  of  English  com- 
ment evoked  by  f he  passage  of  tiie  Education  bill,  namely, 
that  its  provisions,  which  were  presumably  intended  to  increase 
the  ))ower  of  the  state  churcli,  are  as  distasteful  to  many  Angli- 
cans as  to  the  non-conformists  themselves.  The  London  Clittrcli 
Review,  an  Anglican  i)aper  with  "  High-Cliurch  "  symjiathies. 
declares : 

"The  discussion  of  the  bill,  botii  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  served  to  make  it  clear  that  some  of  the 
most  objectionable  provisions  of  the  l)ill  are  admittedly  aimed 
against  that  section  of  the  clergy  somewhat  loosely  termed 
'Ritualists.'  ...  It  is  specifically  aimed  against  those  priests 
who  hold  and  would  desire  to  leach  in  their  schof)ls  the  full 
Catholic  faith.  It  is  as  well  that  we  should  realize  this  fact  with- 
out delay." 

The  London  Piiol,  another  Anglican  journal,  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  act  for  quite  different  reasons.     It  observes  : 

"When  we  turn  to  the  religious  provisions  of  the  act,  we  can 


only  wonder  at  tiie  perverse  cleverness  which  has  made  them 
equally  hateful  to  non-conformists  and  churchmen.  A  law  which 
directs  that  denominationally  managed  schools  shall  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  rates,  and  then  violates  a  fundamental  princi- 
l)le  of  the  denomination  princi])ally  concerned,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  misdirected  ingenuity.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  struck  the  right 
note  for  churchmen  who  believe  in  their  church  when  he  urged 
them  not  to  rest  until  they  have  persuaded  Parliament  to  relin- 
quish the  disastrous  policy  which,  as  we  now  see,  was  inherent 
in  the  management  clauses  from  the  very  first.  That  Mr.  Bal- 
four made  this  clear,  at  all  events  as  early  as  the  21st  Julj-.  he 
has  proved  triumphantly.  Nothing,  we  fully  admit,  can  be 
])lainer  than  his  words  on  that  day:  'The  religious  education 
will  be  under  the  control  not  of  one  man,  and  that  man  the  par- 
son of  the  parish,  but  of  a  board  of  six. ' 

The  London  Guar,ti<in  (Anglican),  while  not  entirely  pleased 
with  the  details  of  the  act,  believes  that  the  new  educational 
system  will  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  old.  The  denomi- 
national schools,  it  claims,  are  not  unfairly  dealt  with,  since  the)'- 
retain  the  majority  of  managers.  Furthermore,  non-conformists 
may  be  admitted  to  representation  in  the  management  of  Angli- 
can schools  in  the  same  way  that  Anglicans  may  be  admitted 
to  representation  in  the  management  of  non-conformist  schools. 
(According  to  the  jirovisions  of  the  act,  the  authorities  of  denomi- 
national schools  are  allowed  to  appoint  four  of  their  managers, 
the  remaining  two  being  appointed  by  the  popularly  elected  local 
educational  body.)     The  London  Tablet  (Rom.  Cath.)  says: 

"The  old  bad  system  of  inequality  and  positive  discrimina- 
tion against  definite  religious  teaching  in  the  schools  was  one 
which  could  not  have  been  consciously  invented  by  the  legisla- 
ture— the  nation  drifted  into  it  unawares.  It  was  only  gradually 
that  the  board  .schools  built  at  the  common  cost  of  all  the  people 
came  to  be  a  national  system  for  the  endowment  of  dissent. 
People  whose  religious  convictions  were  not  of  the  sort  to  lead  to 
jiecuniary  sacrifices  managed  quietly  to  take  possession  of  the 
Ijoard  schools  and  to  treat  them  as  their  own.  Public  elemen- 
tary schools,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  were  allowed 
to  become  so  many  little  seminaries  of  non-conformist  principles. 
.  .  .  All  these  things  are  now  part  of  the  past,  and  tho  the  goal 
of  equality  is  not  yet  reached,  we  have  reached  a  position  never 
touched  before  and  hardly  hoped  for.  We  have  still  to  keep  our 
[Roman  Catholic]  schools  in  structural  repair,  but  otherwise  the 
advantages  of  the  board  [public]  schools  almost  disa}>pear.  In 
efliciency  of  equipment  and  inadequacy  of  salaries  henceforth 
both  sets  of  schools  ought  to  be  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
There  is  something  still  left  to  win,  but  it  is  nothing  compared 
to  what  we  have  won  arcady." 

The  objections  everywhere  formulated  against  the  act  by  non- 
conformists may  be  summarized  under  two  main  heads.  They 
claim  (i)  that  the  act  comjiels  the  jniblic  to  pay  for  denomina- 
tional schools  that  are  outside  of  public  control ;  and  (2)  that  it 
enormously  increases  the  Anglican  control  over  religious  educa- 
tion. The  case  against  tlie  act  is  thus  emphatically  stated  (in 
the  London  /hi/iJi  ll'iil/y)  by  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Shakespeare, 
secretary  of  the  liajitist  Union  : 

"  It  is  opposed  to  the  religious  convictions  of  half  the  nation  : 
it  was  introduced  without  a  mandate,  and  has  been  closured 
through  in  compartments;  it  throws  the  cost  of  the  schools 
(apart  from  the  rent  of  the  buildings)  upon  the  public  purse 
without  giving  public  control  ;  it  drives  Free-Church  children  in 
single  school  districts  into  a  Romanizing  atmosjihere ;  it  ex- 
cludes Free-Church  teachers  from  state  schools  in  which  the  full 
sliare  of  all  teachers'  salaries  is  paid  by  Free  Churchmen  ;  it 
affronts  even  the  conscience  of  the  man  of  the  world  ;  it  is  a 
measure  which  barters  away  our  birthright  of  a  truly  national 
education." 

Public  indignation  against  the  act  runs  so  high  in  some  j»arts 
of  the  country  th;it  a  "i>assive  resistance  committee  "  has  been 
organized  for  the  jjurpo.se  of  persuading  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  to  refuse  to  jiay  church-rates.  This  committee  is 
backed    by    Dr.   Robertson    Nicoll,    the   editor  of     T/te    Ihittsk. 
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Weekly,  and  numbers  among  its  members  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Clifford,  of  London  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Towneend,  president  of  the 
National  Free  Church  Council;  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  of 
Brighton  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Aked,  of  Liverpool,  and  other 
eminent  non-conformist  ministers.  The  course  of  these  "ex- 
tremists "  is  disapproved  by  the  more  conservative  non-conform- 
ists.    The  London  Christian  /('<'/•  A/ (non-conformist)  says: 

■'Where  is  the  inducement  to  alienate  the  support  of  friends, 
invite  the  recrimination  of  opponents,  and  generally  to  prejudice 
our  cause,  by  resort  to  a  method  which,  its  advocates  being 
witness,  is  a  jMactical  confession  that  we  abandon  hope  of  win- 
ning the  country  to  our  side  by  any  other  means?  There  lies 
the  great  trial  of  non-conformity  at  this  hour.  It  is  fronted  witli 
the  danger  of  marring,  or  even  throwing  away,  one  of  the  su- 
preme opportunities  of  its  history.  Its  straight  and  productive 
course  is  to  appeal  to  the  people  ;  if  it  falls  back  on  refusal  of 
rates  it  will  lay  itself  open  to  the  suspicion,  however  ill-founded, 
that  it  dare  not  challenge  the  popular  judgment." 

The  passage  of  the  act  has  undoubtedly  given  a  new  impulse 
to  the  agitation  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church. 

Says  the  London  C/irisiian  ConimoniveaUh  (non-conformist)  : 
« 
"The  Liberation  Society  has  held  in  London  a  special  confer- 
ence of  its  supporters,  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  new 
campaign  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  church.  In  an  impor- 
tant circular  reasons  are  given  for  adopting  this  course.  The 
public  are  reminded  that  the  Education  bill  is  based  on  policy 
which  has  for  its  declared  object  the  perpetuation  and  strength- 
ening of  the  Established  Church,  to  whicli  it  practically  gives 
fresh  endowments.  It  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  have 
watched  recent  events  that  Liberationists  should  take  this  step. 
Even  from  the  Government  side  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ominous  warnings  have  come,  addressed  to  Mr.  Balfour,  that  tlie 
bill  might  prove  in  the  end  to  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the 
'church,  in  which,  says  the  circular,  'sacerdotalism  grows  un- 
checked, and  there  is  a  demand  for  reforms  which  can  not  be 
effected  without  an  alteration  in  the  present  relations  of  church 
and  state.'  " 

"A  Brand  of  Dishonor"  upon  Our  Naval  Chap- 
lains.— The  emphatic  language  quoted  is  used  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  G,  Van  Slyke  in  an  article  in  The  Christ ia)i  Jnte/iigencer 
(New  York),  and  the  "dishonor  "  to  which  he  refers  is  implied 
in  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1899  and  known  as  the  "Navy 
Personnel  bill."     Rewrites: 

"The  facts  are  simply  these:  Navy  officers,  previous  to  the 
Spanish-American  war,  had  been  receiving,  rank  for  rank,  a 
lower  rate  of  pay  than  those  of  the  army.  With  a  view  to  rec- 
tifying this  inequality,  Congress  enacted  a  law  making  the  paj' 
of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  rank  for  rank,  substantially 
the  same.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  bill  included  the  chap- 
lains, but,  whether  by  oversight  or  through  some  refraction  in 
the  instinct  of  justice,  when  it  passed  the  House  in  the  closing 
hours  of  Congress,  the  chaplains  were  omitted  from  its  provi- 
sions, and  virtually  treated  as  not  deserving  the  consideration 
which  the  others  enjoyed." 

"It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  pay,"  declares  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  takes  up  the  chaplains'  grievance  in  the 
pages  of  The  Interior  (Chicago)  ;  "that  question  plays  a  minor 
part.  It  is  preeminently  a  question  of  honor  and  self-respect." 
He  continues  : 

"The  spirit  of  the  American  navy  has  always  valued  honor 
above  pay.  The  chaplains  of  the  navy  feel  the  slur  of  being 
passed  over  in  an  act  of  justice  done  to  their  comrades.  The 
exception  seems  to  cast  contempt  upon  their  work  and  to  lower 
the  dignity  of  their  position.  Surely  a  generous  country  can  not 
consistently  put  a  slight  upon  the  men  whom  it  calls  and  com- 
missions to  preach  the  Christian  Gospel,  to  comfort  the  sick  and 
wounded,  to  console  the  dying,  and  to  bury  the  dead,  among  its 
sailors." 

Both  writers  unite  in  pleading  that  Congress  at  its  present 
session  shall  pass  a  bill  giving  chaplains  the  same  pay  as  their 
brother  officers  of  the  same  rank. 


FATHER  McGRADY  AND  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

"T^^IIE  resignation  of  the  well-known  Socialist  i)riest,  Father,- 
A  Thomas  McGrady,  from  his  pastorate  in  Bellevue,  Ky., 
affords  a  new  illustration  of  the  irreconcilable  conflict  that  is- 
developing  in  this  country  between  Socialism  and  Roman. 
Catholicism.  Ever  since  the  appearance,  two  years  ago,  of  Pope 
Leo's  Encyclical  directed  against  Socialism,  this  subject  has 
been  a  prominent  one  in  Roman  Catholic  circles,  and  the  utter- 
ances of  the  late  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  of  Bishops  Quigley 
and  Spalding,  have  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the 
"oOicial"  atliUule  of  the 
church.  Father  McGrady 
was  reprimanded  in  No- 
vember last  by  Bishop 
Maes,  of  the  Covington 
diocese,  but  refused  to 
retract  his  public  utter- 
ances and  writings  on 
Socialism.  He  has  now 
severed  his  connection 
with  the  church,  and  de- 
clares his  intention  of 
devoting  his  life  to  the 
Socialist  propaganda. 

The  principle  at  issue, 
namely,  whether  a  man 
can  be  at  once  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  a 
Socialist,  elicits  some  in- 
teresting comment.  The 
San  Francisco  Alonitor 
(Rom.  Cath.)  thinks 
that     "the     priest     who 

faithfully  discharges  the  spiritual  functions  of  his  office,  together 
with  the  parochial  business  and  incidental  works  of  benevolence 
inseparable  from  the  calling,  finds  little  time  to  spare  for  other 
things.  He  is  content  to  leave  questions  of  practical  politics 
and  economics  to  the  laity,  who  are  quite  competent  to  deal  with, 
them."     The  Chicago  y\Vw  World  {^o\\\.  Cath.)  comments: 

"His  [Father  McGrady's]  going  out  will  not  hurt  the  church  ; 
neither  do  we  think  it  will  help  Socialism.  It,  at  least,  is  devel- 
oping beyond  his  theories,  as  we  meet  it  daily  here.  It  has 
taken  the  bit  in  its  mouth  and  is  moving  toward  a  darkness  into- 
which  he  will  scarcely  care  to  go.  In  a  few  years  he  will  be  a 
'man  without  a  country,'  and  then  the  reaction  will  begin.  It  is 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

"In  that  hour  may  God  pity  liini  !  God  pity  every  soul  that 
believes  herself  advancing  toward  light  and  later  finds  herself 
surrounded  by  impenetrable  shadow  !  Even  should  he  succeed 
in  leading  astraj'afew  impulsive  spirits  like  his  own,  the  greater 
bitterness  shall  be  his  when  at  last  the  awakening  comes.  Try 
however  he  may,  no  man  can  find  in  Socialism  a  heart-satisfy- 
ing, soul-uplifting  religion.  The  'religion  of  humanity'  must 
always  be  less  than  a  religion  founded  by  God  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  men's  souls  to  God.  Let  us  hope  that,  some  day,  when 
the  flavor  of  the  new  wine  jialls.  Father  McGrady  shall  return  as 
thousands  of  others  have  returned." 

The  Socialist  jiress  recognize  in  Father  McGrady  a  distin- 
guished convert.  The  Social  Democratic  TJerald  (Milwaukee) 
remarks  that  Bishop  Maes  "is  behind  the  times  if  he  thinks  he 
can  hinder  the  onward  march  of  Socialism  by  trying  to  silence 
so  conscientious  a  man  as  Father  McGrady.  Other  priests  will 
talk  Socialism  just  the  same,  for  Catholics  feel  the  economic 
pressure,  the  blighting  touch  of  a  wrong  system,  as  well  as 
people  of  other  faiths,  or  non-faiths."  The  Appeal  to  Reason 
(Girard,  Kans.)  says: 

"A  high  official  of  the  Catholic  Churcli  has  once  again  affirmed 
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He  has  been  compelled  to  resign  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  account 
of  his  Socialist  views. 
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that  his  office  gives  him  authority  to  speak  with  infallibiliiy  on 
ecoiioniic  and  political  matters  as  vvel!  as  on  religion  and  morals. 
He  has  renewed  the  declaration  of  war,  long  grown  old  in 
Europe,  between  hierarchy  and  Socialism.  Another  brave  mind 
has  come  to  the  parting  ot  the  ways,  and  has  been  forced  to 
choose  between  intellectual  freedom  and  hierarchic  despotism. 
'J'lie  bishop  declares,  with  the  full  force  of  his  official  authority, 
that  the  church  is  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  iiumanity  from 
wage-slavery.  A  subordinate  priest,  differing  from  him  on  a 
matter  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  has  been  told  in 
plain  language  that  the  church  stands  for  capitalism  and  will 
liglit  Socialism. 

"What  have  the  great  mass  of  the  members  of  the  church  to 
say  on  this  question?  If  they  will  continue  to  declare  with 
Tuanly  courage,  'My  religion  from  Rome,  but  my  jiolitics  from 
no  man,'  they,  too,  will  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and 
Avill  have  to  choose  between  economic  freedom  and  the  church. 
What  will  they  choose?" 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Father  Thomas  J.  Ilagerty,  now  resident 
in  Arkansas,  is  also  prominently  identified  with  the  Socialist 
movement.  He  is  a  priest  in  good  standing,  but  has  given  up 
parish  work. 

THE   CHRISTIAN    OPPORTUNITY    IN    CHINA. 

WHY  is  it  that  Christianity  seems  to  be  making  so  little 
progress  in  the  great  Chinese  empire?  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Nichols,  an  American  traveler  wlio  has  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  Chinese  life  at  dose  quarters,  is  respon- 
sible for  this  question,  and  he  endeavors  to  deal  with  it  in  TAe 
Ailaniic  Monthly  (December).     He  writes: 

"Perhaps  in  the  higher  sense,  lliat  'no  power  is  lost  that  ever 
wrought  for  God,'  it  is  not  wholly  correct  to  say  that  efforts 
to  introduce  Christianity  into  China  have  failed.  But  humanly 
speaking,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money,  lives,  and 
effort  expended,  they  liave  apparently  not  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  small  number  of  converts  after  one  century  of  Prot- 
estant and  three  centuries  of  Roman  Catholic  endeavor  is  the 
least  part  of  tlie  failure  of  missions  in  China.  All  over  the  em- 
pire to-day  there  prevails  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  antagonism  to 
Ciiristianity  so  intense  and  so  peculiar  that  a  certain  brilliant 
missionary  in  describing  it  has  had  to  coin  a  new  word.  He  has 
called  the  feeling  of  the  provincial  authorities  of  Shantung 
toward  Christianilj'  '  Christophobia. '  Usually  it  is  specially 
stipulated  when  foreign  teachers  are  engaged  for  recently  organ- 
ized government  schools  that  tliey  sludl  make  no  reference  even 
in  the  remotest  way  to  the  Bible  or  to  anything  connected  with 
it.  In  the  gradual  subsiding  of  the  Boxer  storm  the  one  kind  of 
foreigners  warned  to  keep  away  from  a  troubled  district  are 
always  missionaries.  Except  in  the  few  ])laces  where  they  are 
numerous  enough  to  form  a  community  by  themselves.  Christian 
converts  are  ostracized,  boycotted,  and  sometimes  persecuted." 

Mr.  Nichols  is  not  ready  to  take  the  view  tliat  the  aversion  to 
Christianity  among  the  Chinese  is  due  to  their  hatred  of  for- 
eigners. Islam  is  essentially  a  foreign  religion,  and  yet  in  some 
provinces  one-third  of  the  population  are  Mohammedans,  and 
no  reproach  .nttaches  to  this  fact.  Buddhism  is  one  of  the  three 
great  religions  of  China,  yet  Buddhism  is  also  a  foreign  religion. 
Tile  chief  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Cliina,  declares 
Mr.  Nichols,  is  not  any  dislike  of  it  as  an  imported  religion,  but 
"a  fear  and  an  objection  to  certain  foreign  concomitants  which, 
because  of  a  mistaken  point  of  view,  are  regarded  by  mission- 
aries as  essentials."     He  continues: 

"The  conversion  of  a  heathen  to  Ciiristianity  means  much 
more  than  it  would  in  the  case  of  an  American.  A  Chinaman 
must  not  only  experience  a  change  of  heart,  he  must  also  undergo 
a  comi)lete  revolution  of  opinions  and  sentiments.  He  can  no 
longer  venerate  his  ancestors  and  ])ray  before  their  tablets  that 
he  may  keep  unsullied  the  honored  name  they  have  left  him.  It 
is  not  permitted  to  him  to  take  pride  in  the  traditional  glories  of 
palaces  and  gray-walled  cities  ;  he  must  learn  the  history  of  his 
country  over  again:  he  must  discover  that  all  the  great  sages 
and   rulers  of  his  country's  past  are  eternally  lost  ;  he  must  ex- 


perience a  consiani  feeling  of  pity  if  not  of  contempt  for  the 
civilization  and  government  of  China  and  for  his  friends  and 
relatives  who  persist  in  remaining  heathen.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  become  a  Christian  av.cording  to  missionary  standards, 
a  Chinaman  must  be  denationalized.  In  sentiment  he  must 
become  a  foreigner.  And  naturally  enough  his  'heathen  '  coun- 
trymen who  still  love  their  country  and  reverence  their  ancestors 
do  not  like  the  denationalizing  process." 

That  China  "needs  the  Gospel"  Mr.  Nichols  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  dispute.  He  thinks  "she  needs  it  far  more  than  she 
needs  anything  else,"  and  that  "until  she  is  truly  converted  to 
Christianity,  she  can  never  take  the  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  which  her  great  resources,  her  vast  population,  the 
age  and  civilization  of  her  people,  entitle  her."  W^e  quote 
further: 

"Whatever  opinions  a  traveler  through  the  interior  provinces 
may  hold  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  religion  is  no  longer 
essential  for  his  own  fin-dc-siecle  nation  of  the  West,  he  must, 
it  seems  to  me,  admit  that  Christianity  is  a  necessity  for  China. 
Twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  Confucius  drew  a  complete 
and  elaborate  chart  for  the  guidance  of  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  chart  was  intended  to  provide  for  every  possible 
contingency  that  might  ever  arise  in  the  life  of  tlie  individual  or 
the  nation.  Confucius  fastened  his  chart  on  the  wail  and  said, 
'Follow  that.'  It  was  a  wonderfully  made  chart,  more  nearly 
perfect  than  any  chart  that  modern  altruist  or  student  of  ethics 
has  ever  devised.  As  the  chart  was  supposed  to  describe  every 
course  that  could  be  sailed  with  safety,  the  Chinese  have  never 
thought  it  possible  to  discover  new  continents.  They  have 
never  looked  at  the  stars  or  the  horizon,  always  at  the  chart.  It 
made  no  pretensions  to  the  supernatural.  It  was  essentially 
human  and  matter-of-fact.  The  chart  related  to  the  known,  not 
to  the  unknown.  It  took  little  account  of  hopes  or  inclinations. 
It  made  no  provision  for  a  cliange  of  conditions  either  in  the 
state  or  in  the  individual.  As  a  result  Chinese  civilization  has 
never  changed.  It  is  restrained  from  drifting  or  turning  asitle 
into  dangerous  channels  by  the  Confucian  chart,  but  it  can  not 
and  will  not  go  forward  until  it  recognizes  a  soul,  until  it  has 
ideals  that  are  not  earth-made,  until  it  'seeks  a  countrj' '  that  is 
not  like  Shensi,  eternal  on  earth,  'but  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  " 

The  Boston  Watchman  (Baptist)  has  the  following  to  say  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Nichols's  conclusions: 

"Of  course  there  are  great  differences  in  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries, and  we  could  point  Mr.  Nichols  to  some  missions 
where  his  conclusions  would  not  at  all  apply.  But  we  fear  there 
is  too  much  truth  in  his  statements  as  to  missions,  not  only  in 
China,  but  elsewhere.  Mr.  Nichols  cites  illustrations  in  support 
of  his  views,  and  any  one  familiar  with  missionary  periodicals 
will  readily  recall  others.  The  practise  of  teaching  the  j>upils 
in  mission-schools  to  cat  and  dress  and  sleep  in  American  or 
European  fashion  is  especially  referred  to  as  one  which  separates 
the  pupils  from  their  people  and  creates  a  jirejudice  against 
Christianity.  Thejiressure  brought  ui)oii  converts  and  churches 
to  conduct  their  services  and  affairs  in  a  manner  foreign  to  their 
native  ideas  also  has  a  tendency  to  emphasize  and  keep  Chris- 
tianity as  a  foreign  religion.  Above  ail,  a  contempt  on  the  jiart 
of  a  missionary  for  the  people  among  whom  he  hibors  an<l  for 
their  long-estal)lislied  customs  is  sure  to  be  a  bar  to  his  useful- 
ness and  success.  It  is  a  striking  fact  tliat  all  the  great  success 
ful  missions  have  been  those  in  which  the  missionaries  have 
come  into  closest  touch  with  the  life  of  the  ])cople  and  have 
called  for  the  least  change  in  their  habits  of  life,  except  so  far  as 
they  were  tinged  with  pagan  superstitions.  Abbott  and  the 
Vintons  among  the  Karens  of  Burma,  Clough  among  the  Telu- 
gus,  Paton  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  a  multitude  of  others  have 
respected  the  feelings,  the  customs,  and  the  character  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  labored,  and  introduced  Christianity 
merely  as  a  jiurifying  element  in  the  national  life.  This  has 
been  the  way  of  success  in  missions,  and  indeed  it  must  be  the 
way  of  working,  if  ever  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  become 
naturalized  in  every  nation.  Some  minor  peoples  may  be  trans- 
formed by  the  ])ersonal  influence  of  the  missionaries,  but  peoples 
of  the  stability  and  character  of  the  Chinese  can  only  be  won  to 
Christ  on  condition  of  retaining  all  the  essential  features  of  their 
national  life." 
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THE    HUMAN    SIDE   OF    ROYALTY. 

HER  royal  higliness  the  Crown  Princess  of  Saxony  had  a 
husband  who  did  not  understand  her,  and  she  had  a 
French  tutor  for  her  children  who  is  an  idealist  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type.     So  the  Crown  Princess  and  the  idealist  eloped. 

The  lady  may  find  herself  Queen  of  Saxony  at  any  moment, 
for  her  father-in-law,  King  George,  is  aged  and  ill.  His  son, 
her  husband,  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  is  thirty-seven,  and  she 
is  thirty-two.     They  married  "for  love  "  about  eleven  years  ago. 

Tliere  are   several   chil- 


THE  CROWN   PRINCESS  OF  SAXONY, 

Told  to  choose  between  mad-house  and 

convent,  she  eloped. 


dren.and  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess will  again  become  a 
mother,  it  is  anticipated, 
in  May.  The  French 
tutor  with  whom  she  ran 
away  is  a  Monsieur 
Giron,  "divinely  hand- 
some," and  aged  about 
twenty-three.  He  "ad- 
mits paternity"  of  tlie 
sixth  child. 

The  highest  royalty  in 
Europe    is    involved    in 
this  scandal,   for  Crown 
Princess  Louise  Antoin- 
ette  is   the   daughter  of 
Ferdinand,     formerly 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
and  now  an  archduke  of 
Austria.        Her     mother 
was   a    princess    of    the 
house  of  Bourbon-Parma. 
For  a  long  time  past  her 
relations  with   her  husband,  the  Crown  Prince,  have   been  un- 
happy.    ThQ  Sdc/isisc/ie  Arbeiier  Zeitung  (Dresden),  a  Social- 
ist paper,  goes  into  the  matter  with  particularity: 

"The  Crown  Princess  has  long  been  dealt  with  as  if  she  were 
a  wicked  child.  She  was  given  ladies-of-honor  whom  she  de- 
tested, whose  business  it  was  to  watch  her.  Even  when  she 
made  trifling  purchases,  she  had  to  give  an  account  to  some  lady- 
of-honor.  She  confided  her  humiliation  to  the  tutor  of  her  chil- 
dren, Monsieur  Giron,  and  thus  an  intimacy  sprang  up  which 
developed  during  her  husband's  absence.  The  King,  enliglit- 
ened  by  the  ladies-of-honor,  dismissed  Monsieur  Giron  and 
ordered  the  Crown  Princess  confined  in  her  room.  Her  fate  was 
to  be  settled  when  the  Crown  Prince  returned.  A  family  coun- 
cil finally  decided  that  the  Crown  Princess  must  retire  to  a  con- 
vent or  a  sanatorium  pending  an  application  for  annulment  of 
her  marriage.  The  Crown  Princess  refu.sed  to  submit,  and  fled 
to  Salzburg.  Her  family  persisted  in  the  intention  to  imprison 
her.  Then  it  was  that  she  joined  Monsieur  Giron.  Last  No- 
vember the  Crown  Princess  visited  a  painter's  studio  and  said  to 
him  in  a  tone  of  melancholy :  '  How  I  wish  I  had  a  villa  like 
yours  in  which  I  could  be  alone  !  '  To  the  painter's  wife  she 
complained  of  the  tyranny  of  royal  etiquette,  which  often  forced 
her  to  change  her  toilette  six  times  a  day." 

The  Viennese  journals  give  many  particulars  concerning  the 
personalit)'  of  this  original  Crown  Princess.  She  is  "lively, 
petulant,  at  once  gay  and  sentimental,  and  above  all  incapable 
of  repressing  the  words  she  wants  to  say.  Her  Viennese  blood 
was  responsible  for  her  unrestrained  behavior,  notwithstanding 
her  rigorous  and  very  religious  Roman  Catholic  education, 
against  which  she  was  ever  in  rebellion.  She  once  summarily 
dismissed  a  Jesuit  father  who  had  been  appointed  her  religious 
preceptor.  She  was  very  fond  of  reading  authors  of  advanced 
ideas. "     She  talked  freely  with  all  classes  of  people,  and  scandal- 


ized tiic  court  by  her  alTability  to  persons  of  "low  rank."  The 
Crown  Prince  was  of  a  very  different  character — "a  militarj- 
man  from  head  to  foot."  As  heir  to  the  throne,  he  had  conserva- 
tive and  old-fashioned  ideas.  His  only  diversion  was  the  cha.se. 
The  domestic  atmosphere  was  not  harmonious  in  consequence  of 
all  these  circumstances.  The  brother  of  the  Crown  Princess, 
Archduke  Leopold  Ferdinand,  took  her  part  in  the  divisions  that 
ensued.  When  the  lady  fled,  the  Archduke  fled  likewise.  We 
quote  the  London  Stamiarii : 

"The  Archduke  Leopold  Ferdinand,  already  mentioned,  who 
is  now  thirty-four,  has  renounced  his  rights  as  a  member  of  tlie 
imperial  family.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  of  non- 
aristocratic  biith  some  time  ago,  and  proposed  to  conclude  a 
morganatic  marriage  with  her.  The  Emperor,  however,  forbade 
it,  and  the  Archduke  first  went  to  a  sanatorium  at  Bonn,  on  the 
Rliine,  and  afterward  lived  in  Salzburg  with  his  parents.  A 
short  time  ago  he  took  a  step  similar  to  that  of 'Johann  Orth.' 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  informed  his 
Majesty  that  he  renounced  all  his  rights  and  privileges  ;  he  .sent 
back  all  his  orders,  and  informed  the  Minister  of  War  that  he 
resigned  his  colonelship  in  the  army.  The  A/Zgeiiwhie  hears 
that  the  Archduke  will  adopt  the  name  of  Leopold  Wolfling,  and 
that  his  wish  to  leave  the  imperial  family  has  already  been  com- 
plied with.  The  paper  expects  that  he  will  now  marry  the  lady, 
whom  he  met  at  Munich  when  accompanying  his  sister  on  her 
flight.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  very  liberal,  not  to  say- 
radical,  views,  and  as  a  trille  eccentric." 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  is  stunned  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  young  relatives.  The  Neiie  Freie  Presse 
(Vienna),  which  is  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority  of  the 
imperial  attitude,  says  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  editorial 
article  : 

"There  has  occurred  an  event  which  is  so  extraordinary  of  its. 
kind  that  the  memory  can  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  its  parallel. 
The  Crown  Princess  Louise  of  Saxony  has  fled.  ...  If  such  a 
thing  happened  in  an  ordinary  family,  the  matter  would  be 
kept  secret  and  the  true  state  of  affairs  would  be  concealed  as 
long  as  possible.  But  here  we  have  to  do  with  the  wife  of  a 
King's  son  who  is  heir  to  a  throne.  A  crown  princess  has  duties 
of  a  higher  kind  than  those  of  an  ordinary  wife.  The  lofty  height 
upon  which  she  stands  affords  no  shelter  if  she  herself  does  not 
shrink  from  sensation,  and  in  breaking  the  marriage  bond  she 
.severs  the  courtly  ties  that  make  her  one  with  the  royal  dj-nasty 
and  the  royal  throne.  But 
taste  for  a  freedom  in- 
compatible with  her 
station  caused  her  to  obey 
her  heart's  promptings 
in  a  manner  that  de- 
stroyed not  only  her 
wedded  life  but  also  the 
pride  of  place  which  in- 
vests woman  when  on  a 
throne  with  a  kind  of 
halo.  .  .  .  How  amply 
protected  behind  the 
shield  of  courtly  eti- 
quette were  once  the 
heart  romances  of  women 
connected  with  princelj' 
and  royal  houses  !  How 
openly  such  matters  are 
now  revealed  in  the 
broad  1  ight  of  day  !  Were 
we  to  describe  the  period 
in  which  we  live  in  the 
light  of  its  most  typical 
characteristic,  we  could 
not  overlook  the  prompt- 
ings or  rather  the  eman- 


THI'.  CROWN  PKINCE   OF  SAXONY. 

He  forbade  his  wife  to  read  Nietzsche, 
Tolstoy,  and  Zola. 


cipation  of  royal  hearts  which  now  leads  to  such  dramatic 
tragedies.  Such  is  the  irresistible  force  of  passion-birth.  We 
have  all  the  elements  of  sentimental  romance  in  the.se  situations. 
The  psychology  of  the  well-born  is  not,  of  course,   essentially 
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tlifFerent  from  that  ot  the  lowly.  But  with  the  lowly  hap[)iness 
is  subject  to  less  artificial  restraints  aud  the  passion  of  the  heart 
has  more  freedom  in  its  assertion.  The  human  in  its  most 
natural  aspect  has  never  been  banished  from  royal  palaces,  but 
its  range  is  narrower.  Tlie  restraint  put  upon  it  is  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  human  beings.  But  this  state  of 
.affairs  seems  to  be  ])assing  away." 

Tliis  development  of  the  human  side  of  royalty  lias  proceeded 
■so  far,  continues  the  Vienna  organ,  that  the  world  has  almost 
ceased  to  wonder  at  •'mesalliances."     There  seem  to  be  no  longer 

gulfs  separating  the  chil- 
dren of  royalty  from  the 
<Uher  children  of  men. 
Hut  tiiis  escapade  of  the 
Crown  Princess  has  gone 
further  than  anything  of 
tlie  sort  even  in  this  ad- 
vanced age : 

"So  radical  and  unre- 
strained a  rupture  be- 
tween passion  and  tra- 
dition has  never  been 
seen  in  a  roj'al  house. 
The  Crown  Princess 
Louise  of  Saxony  is  none 
ilie  less  subject  to  tlie 
sjjirit  of  our  time  be- 
cause it  was  her  destiny 
to  wear  a  crown.  She 
evidently  renounced  all 
to  fly  out  into  the  world 
in  pursuit  of  her  heart's 
romance.  Yet  there  is 
something  in  such  a  re- 
nunciation as  hers  that 
forbids  either  sympathy  or  surprise.  Tlie  splendor  of  the  crown 
will  not  be  dimmed  merely  because  one  individual  has  proved 
unworthy  to  wear  it.  It  is  but  a  symptom  of  tlie  struggle 
between  the  old  ideas  and  the  new.  A  woman  is  lost.  Altho 
wife,  mother,  and  destined  to  be  Queen,  she  preferred  the 
impulse  of  her  inclination  to  the  promptings  of  royal  pride. 
Down  below,  where  '  free  love'  boasts  its  followers,  such  cases 
are  not  rare.  On  the  heights  of  life  examples  are  less  frequent. 
No  instance  so  flagrant  as  the  present  one  has  previously  come 
to  light." 

The  one  real  scandal  in  the  affair  is  the  flight  of  the  Crown 
Princess,  who  abandons  her  live  children  at  a  time  when  she  is 
awaiting  a  sixth,  says  \.he  /oitrna/  t/ts  Dt'bais  (Paris).     The 

•  case  of  her  brother  is  on  a  different  footing  in  the  opinion  of  this 
paper.  "Renouncing  a  royal  crown  that  she  need  not  have 
waited  very  long  fur,  she  flwl  from  Saxony  and  again  from 
Austria,  her  family's  native  soil,  and  rushes  abroad  to  an 
unknown  fate  which  must  prove  one  of  bitterness  and  sorrow. 
Had  the  fugitive  Princess  been  guilty  of  lliis  headstrong  act 
merely  as  a  result  of  incompatibilities  of  temper  that  made  life 
with  her  husband  insupportable,  her  case  would  be  serious 
enough.  The  lofty  stati<jn  of  sovereigns  ;ind  future  sovereigns 
is  counterbalanced  by  certain  restraints  of  deport. nent  and 
respectability  from  which  ordinary  mortals  are  exemjit.  Hut  in 
the  case  before  us  we  have  features  that  add  to  its  gravity.  .\ 
preceptor  in  tlie  service  of  a  jirincely  family  seems  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  discord  between  husband  and  wife  to  make 
court  to  the  royal  princess  so  assiduously  that  he  became  the 
companion  of  her  flight.  This  is  tiie  scandal,  the  gravity  of 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  palliate.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done 
is  to  plead  extenuating  circumstances  in  favor  of  the  Princess 
who.  Archduchess  of  Au^•tria,  Crown  Princess,  and  future  Queen 
of  Saxony  tlio  she  be,  was  none  the  less  a  human  being,  and  as 

.  such  subject  to  impulse." 

From   the   dynastic   and    political    point  of    view  the  episode 


should  not  have  any  great  importance,  thinks  the  Paris  paper — 
which  is  suspected,  by  the  way,  of  royalist  leanings.  True,  it 
will  supply  the  advanced  press  with  an  opportunitj-  for  attacks 
upon  princely  families  and  the  wearers  of  crowns  in  general. 
"But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  campaign  will 
not  be  prolonged  and  that  it  will  have  no  appreciable  results.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  countries 
dynastic  loyalty  is  proof  against  attacks  which  in  other  lands 
have  been  powerful  as  a  result  of  unfortunate  domestic  events. 
No  doubt  the  blow  to  the  Saxon  people  will  be  a  severe  one. 
Last  June  they  lost  their  aged  King  Albert,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  of  seventy.  All  his  hopes  for  the  future  were 
centered  in  the  princely  couple  now  so  rudely  severed."  The 
future  of  the  family  is  a  gloomy  one,  infers  the  French  daily, 
which  had  not  been  apprised,  when  it  thus  commented,  of  the 
rumor  that  the  Crown  Prince  may  forgive  his  unfortunate  wife 
and  restore  her  to  throne  aud  home.  —  Translations  made  for 
The  LiTKK.vKv  Du.k^i. 

"IMPERTINENCE"   OF   THE    MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

''f '"HERE  is  one  newspaper  in  Europe  which  has  set  itself  for- 
■■■  ward  as  the  foe  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  name  of 
that  paper  is  the  Hainburt^cr  Xachric/iten,  which  was  long 
identified  with  the  policy  of  the  late  Prince  Bismarck.  The 
Hamburg  daily  not  only  publishes  emphatic  editorials  of  its  own 
in  opposition  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  it  manages  to  find 
space  for  much  other  matter  antagonistic  to  "the  cardinal  p.in- 
ciple  of  American  foreign  policy."  The  recent  events  in  Vene- 
zuela have  provided  the  German  organ — a  rather  conservative, 
dynastic,  and  pro-military  sheet — with  a  fresh  stock  of  texts  on 
its  favorite  theme.  It  even  reproduces,  as  evidence  of  its  con- 
sistent opposition  to  "the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine."  one  of  its 
utterances  of  si.K  years  ago.  "We  are  of  opinion,"  said  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  at  that  time,  "that  this  Doctrine,  as 
presented  by  the  American  republic,  is  an  incredible  imperti- 
nence," and  this  view  it  still  adheres  to,  giving  the  credit  of  its 
inspiration  to  Bismarck  himself.     Further: 

"It  is  necessary  only  to  glance  at  the  aspects  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  perceive  how  utterly  inadmissible  are  the  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  which  are  in  effect  that  the  United  States  may 
exercise  a  sort  of  supervision  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  tlie 
various  American  nations.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  in  nature  and  origin  but  the  personal  opinion  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  in  1S23.  It  remains  a 
jiersonal  opinion  and  has  never  attained  the  force  of  law.  With 
far  less  show  of  reason  can  it  be  accorded  the  binding  power  of 
international  law  so  far  as  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  are 
concerned." 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect  concerning  the  "pre- 
tensions" of  this  country,  the  Hamburger  .Xac/irtc/i/en  actually 
asserting  that  the  saying" America  for  the  Americans"  has  long 
been  altered  into  the  idea  that  "America  belongs  to  the  North 
Americans — the  Yankees."  It  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  observe  that  these  views  are  thoroughly  in  tune  with 
those  of  that  other  consistent  opponent  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  London  Saturday  Ke-i'ie'w.  This  weekly,  whose  opinions  on 
the  subject  have  been  freely  quoted  in  these  columns,  continues 
with  all  its  old-time  ingenuity  to  discover  objections  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  According  to  its  most  recent  effusion  "it  is  highly 
desirable  that  Germany  should  have  a  recognized  position  in 
.South  American  policy  "  : 

"The  worst  feature  of  the  free  hand  we  have  seemed  at  times 
to  accord  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  that  we  have  discouraged 
the  South  American  states  from  looking  to  Europe  for  protection 
and  have  led  them  to  believe  that  we  are  ready  to  abandon  them 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  too  effusive  friends,  the  United 
States.     The  more  progressive  South   Americans  have  a  very 
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proper  dread  of  the  United  States  and  their 'protcctiou. '  Fur 
this  reason  we  regret  that  our  tirst  opportunity  of  working  along 
with  Germany  has  been  brought  about  by  antagonism  to  a  Soutli 
American  state;  but  if  our  newspapers  can  be  led  to  speak  a 
littl^  more  civilly  of  the  South  American  peoples,  we  need  not 
incur  their  permanent  hostility.  They  are  not  the  least  severe 
judges  of  their  own  politicians,  and  it  is  to  our  interest  to  distin- 
guish the  people  from  those  in  office.  .  .  .  One  can  not  but 
rejoice  to  see  Europe  in  general  bestirring  itself  over  South 
American  affairs.  Common  action  by  the  great  Powers  is  what 
we  urged  when  the  discussions  over  the  Nicaragua  Canal  were 
in  progress,  and  a  coalition  to  enforce  the  rights  of  Europe  in  the 
New  World  would  have  our  hearty  approval." — 'J'ra/ts/ii/ioiis 
vuuie for  The  Litekaky  Du'.kst. 


•'THE   GREATEST   SWINDLE   OF  THE   AGE." 

■"  \  MOXG  tlie  strangest  mysteries  of  which  there  is  any  his- 
^*-  torical  record,"  according  to  the  London  Times,  is  the 
Humbert  case,  which  has  now  made  a  spectacular  entry  into 
French  politics.  The  fate  of  the  ministry  is  thought  to  be  trem- 
bling in  the  balance,  and  there  are  even  those  who  assert  that 
President  Loubet  himself  will  have  to  go,  to  be  replaced  by  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  some  time  Premier.  Madame  Humbert,  the 
arch-swindler  in  tlie  case,  is  under  arrest,  having  been  captured 
with  all  her  family  in  Madrid.  Her  story  is  once  more  on  the 
tip  of  every  tongue.  The  temptation  to  tell  it  not  once  but  many 
times  is  irrssistible  enough,  for  it  comprises,  in  the  words  of  the 
London  Siatidard.  "a  romance  interminable  enough  to  have 
pleased  Dumas  and  intricate  enough  to  have  presented  brilliant 
opportunities  to  a  Gaboriau."  But  no  attempt  to  tell  this  "ro- 
mance" exceeds  in  clearness  that  of  the  London  Spectator, 
which  eight  montlis  ago  rehearsed  the  whole  edifying  tale.  As 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refresh  the  memory  with  circum- 
stances so  portentous  to  the  present  political  destiny  of  the 
French  republic,  we  offer  no  apology  for  resurrecting  the  follow- 
ing from    The  Spectator' s  files: 

"Madame  Humbert  was  born  rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
at  Toulouse.  Her  maiden  name  was  Daurignac.  and  her  mother 
kept  a  linen-shop.  She  married  the  son  of  a  M.  Humbert,  who 
lived  in  the  house  in  which  the  linen-shop  was,  and,  apparently, 
shortly  after  her  marriage  managed — presumably  with  her  hus- 
band's money,  for  her  father-in-law  was  minister  of  justice — to 
buy  a  mansion  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee  and  two  coun- 
try estates.  These  were, 
so  to  speak,  her  capital. 
Possessing  these — hav- 
ing, that  is,  the  neces- 
sary position  in  society 
— she  was  able  to  begin 
to  work  on  her  big  idea, 
namely,  the  borrowing 
of  money  on  the  security 
of  a  fictitious  will.  This 
will  she  produced.  It 
purported  to  be  the  last 
testament  of  one  Robert 
Henry  Crawford,  an 
American,  and  in  it  the 
said  Robert  Henry  Craw- 
ford left  his  property  to 
be  divided  into  three 
parts — '  one  to  go  to  Maire 
MADAME  HLMBEUT.  Dauriguac'         (Madame 

Whose  great  swindle  threatens  to  unseat       Humbert's    sister    under 
the  French  ministry.  age)  ;  'one  to  my  nephew 

Henry  Crawford  ;  one  to 
my  nephew,  Robert  Crawford'  ;  with  the  provision  that  these  per- 
sons invest  in  France  a  capital  sufficient  to  secure  to  Therese  Dau- 
rignac (Madame  Humbert)  'an  annuity  of  30,000  francs  [about 
S6,ooo]  per  month.'  This  is  the  first  mention  which  appears  of 
Robert  and  Henry  Crawford.  Shortly  after  producing  this  will, 
Madame  Humbert  showed  to  those  with  whom  she  was  dealing 
another  document,  by  wliich  'all  title-deeds  and  securities  con- 


stituting tlie  assets  of  Mr.  Crawford's  estate  are  sequestered  and 
placed  in  the  charge  of  M.  and  Madame  Humbert,  until  at 
Mademoiselle  Daurignac's  attaining  her  majority  all  the  heirs 
mentioned  shall  be  able  to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement  for 
an  equitable  transaction,  or  until,  in  default  of  such  a  transac- 
tion, tlie  courts  shall  have  pronounced  finally  as  to  the  rights 
of  .each.'  This  was  the  great  stroke  of 
l)usiness.  Madame  Humbert  got  a 
safe,  and  in  it  she  said  that  the  Craw- 
ford securities  were  locketl  up.  She 
might  not  take  them  out  of  the  safe, 
nor  give  them  into  anybody  ehse's 
hands;  but  there  the  securities  were 
in  the  safe,  and  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  there  slie  borrowed 
money.  She  borrowed  altogether  about 
two  and  a  half  million  pounds  [abotit 
$12,500,000],  in  sums  ranging  from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  downward.  But 
to  be  able  to  do  this  she  saw  that  she 
must  keep  on  driving  home  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  notion  that  the 
securities  actually  did  exist.  There- 
fore she  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
her  possession  of  them  disputed. 
Actions  were  brought  against  her  by  ^   humbj  kt. 

Robert  and  Henry  Crawford.    Nobody  He  and  his  wife  borrowed  $12,. 
saw  either  Robert  or  Henry  Crawford  ;        500,000  on  an  empty  safe, 
but    still    the    actions   were    brought, 

and  she  engaged  the  best  counsel  procurable  to  defend  her, 
and  paid  them  handsomely  in  cash  for  doing  so.  Judgments 
were  disputed,  the  litigation  went  on,  the  defetidant's  law- 
yers were  always  paid;  everything  seemed  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  Madame  Humbert  actually  bad  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  supposed  fact  Madame 
Humbert  borrowed  more.  Yet  all  the  while  the  safe  was  empty  ; 
there  was  no  will ;  there  never  had  been  a  will,  nor  a  millionaire 
named  Crawford,  nor  disputants  of  tlie  will,  nor  anything,  in- 
deed, save  the  inventive  genius  of  Madame  Humbert.  This 
went  on  for  twenty  years." 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  leading  organs  of  Europe  are  now 
going  over  again.  The  further  marvel  is  how  Madame  contrived 
to  implicate  so  many  people  of  prominence  in  her  swindle.  The 
London  Times  does  not  think  the  French  statesmen  are  so  deejjly 
involved  in  the  affair  as  has  been  charged: 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  prop- 
erty in  cash,  securities,  and  jewels — only  something  over  ^^3,000 
[about  $15,000]  worth — was  in  possession  of  the  accused  at  the 
time  of  their  arrest.  What  has  become  of  the  balance  of  the 
millions  which  were  advanced  by  the  dupes  will  be  an  interest- 
ing branch  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Humberts  during  twenty  j'ears,  together  with 
the  drain  upon  them  by  intermediaries  and  bribery  agents,  had 
left  very  little,  as  the  French  say, 'at  the  bottom  of  the  sack' 
when  the  blow  fell  at  last.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  charges  of  complicity  in  this  disgraceful  business  which  the 
Nationalists  have  brought  against  the  Cabinet  and  the  Repub- 
lican majority,  and  which  the  Minister  of  Justice  repelled  with 
vigor  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  have  any  foundation  in  fact.  But 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  of  tlie  minor  officials  connected 
with  the  police  had  reasons  of  their  own  for  not  too  keenly  pur- 
suing the  track  of  the  fugitives." 

The  deplorable  feature  of  the  affair,  according  to  the  Jourtial 
ties  Debats  (Paris),  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  made  use  of 
to  hurl  accusations  against  public  men.  These  accusations  it 
deems  absurd,  and  it  tliinks  the  trial  will  vindicate  every  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry  whose  name  has  been  dragged  into  the 
scandal : 

"This  swindle  has  been  likened  to  the  affair  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace.  But  the  necklace  affair  was  of  the  clearest  kind  from 
a  legal  point  of  view.  What  complicated  it  and  made  it  impos- 
sible for  contemporaries  and  posterity  alike  to  understand  the 
riddle  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  dragged  into  politics.  The 
guilty  derived  the  only  advantage  resulting  from  this  course. 
Judging  merely  from   appearances,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
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Humbert  affair  will  be  given  a  similar  turn.  At  a  recent  session 
of  the  chamber  there  was  actually  a  battle  to  decide  the  political 
group  to  which  a  member  of  the  Humbert  family  belonged.  All 
this  in  no  way  tends  to  the  establishment  of  the  truth.  .  .  .  The 
essential  nature  of  the  Humbert  affair,  which  is  one  of  swindle 
pure  and  simple,  should  not  be  overlooked  ia  the  interest  of  any 
political  cause  or  group." 

This  kind  of  argument  is  merely  evasion,  says  the  Iiitransi- 
^d-<i«/ (Paris),  which  declares  that  the  police  finally  consented  to 
Madame  Humbert's  arrest  because  every  incriminating  docu- 
ment had  at  last  been  destroyed.  The  Combes  ministry  it  calls 
a  "Humbert  ministry,"  and  it  looks  for  the  downfall  of  the  Gov- 
ernment when  the  trial  is  well  under  way.  The  Temps  (Paris) 
calls  attention  to  Madame  Humbert's  claim  that  she  will  "tell 
all  "  at  her  trial  and  "ruin  men  in  high  places."  The  lady  is  not 
at  all  unsettled  by  the  turn  affairs  have  taken,  and  if  her  hints 
are  worth  anything  the  Dreyfus  affair  will  be  eclipsed.  She 
spends  much  of  her  time  in  the  perusal  of  books  of  devotion. 
^^Translations  made Jor  Tiik  Liti.kauv  Uiukst. 


TRANSFORMATION   OF  THE   MOROCCAN    PRE- 
TENDER'S   PERSONALITY. 

A  SULTAN  of  Morocco  must  have  a  grand  vizier,  courtiers, 
followers,  belief  in  the  one  true  God.  led  horses,  and  an 
imperial  umbrella.  But  a  pretender  having  set  up  shop  with  all 
these  things,  he  has  bit  upon  the  plan  of  calling  himself  the 
Sultan's  elder  brother.  This  elder  brother,  however,  happens 
to  be  under  lock  and-kej-'in  Fez  ;  but  the  pretender  is  enabled  to 
pass  himself  off  as  the  genuine  article  by  effecting  a  transforma- 
tion of  bis  personality.  He  has,  in  sliort,  proved  to  be  a  pre- 
tender within  a  pretender,  and  the  London  Times  thus  unfolds 
the  mystery: 

"He  still  calls  himself  Bu  HaniAra,  and  he  still  pretends  to  be 
Mulai  Mohammed,  the  Sutlau's  elder  brother;  but  he  is  no 
longer  the  Bu  Hamara  who  advanced  the  same  pretension  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  original  Bu  Hamara  was  formerly  known  as 
Omar  Zarhuni.  and  bad  got  into  various  scrapes  before  he  took 
to  piety  as  a  profession.  He  has  now  humbly  subsided  into  the 
vizier  of  the  mysterious  personage  who  has  assumed  the  first 
place  in  the  rebellion,  and  he  hints,  if  he  does  not  directly  assert, 
that  this  personage  is  the  Mahdi,  whose  i)recursor  he  bad  pro- 
claimed himself  to  be.  The  new  head  of  the  insurrection  was 
undisputed  ruler  of  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  kingdom  a  fort- 
night ago,  and  it  was  said  that  be  was  governing  it  well.  Our 
Vell-informed  corresjjondent  declared  that  even  then  the  situa- 
tion was  '  undoubtedly  serious, '  tho  he  evidently  expected  that 
the  rebellion  would  soon  collapse  or  be  crushed.  The  victory  of 
the  i)relender,  which  we  report  to-day,  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
make  it  mucli  more  serious.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and 
tlie  saying  is  esjiecially  true  in  tlie  case  of  Oriental  imi)ostors  of 
a  religious  type." 

The  pretender  has  marched  from  victory  to  victory,  and  the 
situation  in  Morocco  to-day  has  certain  vague  resemblances  to 
that  wiiich  prevailed  in  Kentucky  some  time  ago  when  two  gen- 
tlemen claimed  to  be  governor  of  that  great  State.  The  Powers 
are  contemplating  Morocco  with  dismay.  The  international 
jealousies  she  inspired  were  never  more  acute,  as  may  be  seen 
from  this  utterance  in  tiio  Re7nte  Ali^erienne  (Algiers)  : 

"Several  months  ago  the  Lecltira  (Madrid)  published  a  series 
of  articles  attributed  to  Seizor  Silvcla,  in  which  was  advocated 
an  understanding  with  Franco  for  tlio  annexation  by  S])ain  of 
the  Moroccan  territory  surrounding  Ceuta  and  Melilla,  tho  two 
Spanish  settlements  opposite  Gibraltar.  The  compensation 
France  was  to  receive  from  this  so-called  understanding  was  not 
made  clear,  unless  Sefior  Silvula  meant  that  Spain,  by  consolida- 
ting her  ])osition  in  Morocco,  would  weaken  the  jiosition  t)f  l'>ng- 
land  in  Gibraltar.  The  same  p.»per  stated  at  that  lime  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Spain  to  occupy  the  small  island  of  Perijil,  which 
is  located  about  two  miles  from  T.inv^icrs.  and  to  establish  at 
that  point  a  coaling-station,     'i'crijil,'    asserted    llic   /.ri/nra. 


'has  been  Spanish  since  the  Hispano-Moroccan  treaty  of  iS6i, 
and  we  should  gain  possession  of  it.'  More  recently  another 
paper,  the  Kvangelista,  has  asserted  that  England  intends  to 
land  troops  at  Perijil,  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Spaniards 
is  a  direct  menace  to  Gibraltar.  Indeed,  the  British  are  sus- 
pected of  intending  to  land  troops  on  the  slightest  pretense  at 
Archen  de  Sukal  on  Moroccan  territory,  near  Ceula.  Their 
object  in  doing  this  would  be  to  strengthen  Gibraltar,  which 
could  be  bombarded  with  ease  from  La  Sierra  by  the  Spaniards. 
La  Sierra,  however,  should  be  fortified  first." 

Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  Spain  and  England  con- 
cerning Morocco,  the  Kcvtte  Algcrienne  thinks  that  "France 
should  at  least  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  stains  quo," 
particularly  at  this  time  when  Morocco  and  France  are  trying  to 
adjust  their  common  frontier.     We  quote  further : 

"Since  1845.  when  Marechal  Bugeaud  accepted  through  igno- 
rance the  Moulouia  as  a  frontier  between  Morocco  and  our 
xMgerian  possessions,  this  frontier  has  been  notliing  else  than  a 
fictitious  line  of  separation,  leaving  large  openings  to  the  pilfer- 
ing tribes  of  Morocco,  particularly  at  Marnia  and  Ouldja ;  a. 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  obtain  the  rectification  of  this 
frontier  from  Morocco.  Meanwhile  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  danger  which  our  Algerian  colony  would  incur  in  case  of  an 
international  conflict,  should  Morocco  be  annexed  by  a  Euro- 
pean Power.  What  would  be  the  position  of  our  Nineteenth 
Army  Corps  [crack  troops  garrisoned  in  Algeria  and  Tunis], 
upon  which  we  rely  .so  much  in  case  of  war?" 

From  the  Revue  ties  Sciences  Mil  it  aires  (Paris)  it  appears. 
that  the  French  have  been  repeatedly  trying  to  rectify  their  own. 
Moroccan  frontier  proceeding  from  the  south.  The  stumbling- 
block  in  their  way  is  the  great  oasis  of  El  Figuig.  midway 
between  In-Salah  and  Timbuctu,  concerning  which  there  is  a 
legend  believed  by  many  to  be  true.  According  to  this  legend 
El-Figuig  has  been  fortified  since  some  fifty  years  ago  by  a 
company  of  deserters  from  a  regiment  of  military  engineers. 
Whatever  may  be  tlie  case,  the  oasis  is  protected  by  an  immense. 
entrenched  camp,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  sand, 
accumulating  year  by  year,  and  is  therefore  impregnable.  Gen- 
eral de  Winicfen  in  1S70,  General  de  Gallifet  in  1873,  and  last 
year  Colonel  D'Eii  attempted  to  capture  the  Figuig,  but  never 
came  nearer  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  oasis,  only  to  recog- 
nize that  they  had  to  retire.  El  Figuig  is  the  meeting-ground  of 
the  Touaregs,  who  levy  tribute  on  the  caravans,  and  when  hard 
pressed  by  French  troops  either  esca])e  to  the  oasis  or  to  Moroc- 
can territory.  As  they  practically  control  the  Touat  region, 
claimed  by  the  French  since  the  completion  of  tlieir  railway  to 
In-Salah,  they  are  particularly  obnoxious. 

The  Touat,  altho  geographically  within  the  limits  of  Morocco, 
is  claimed  and  even  partly  occupied  by  the  French,  who  intend 
to  organize  it  as  a  part  of  their  Algerian  dominions.  The  Petit 
Journal  (Paris),  which  has  devoted  several  long  articles  to  this, 
idea  of  dominion,  insists  i)articularly  upon  the  autonomic  organi- 
zation of  the  large  territories  south  ef  Morocco.  It  indorses  the 
project  of  law  presented  by  M.  Revoil,  governor-general  of 
Algeria,  who  advocates  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
doniiiiiou  comprising  all  the  territoiie*  .south  of  Algeria  and 
Tunis.  The  Touat.  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  included,  it  being 
tlie  intention  of  France  to  compel  Morocco  formally  to  relinquish 
it.  No  difficulty  is  expected  in  the  matter,  unless  the  present 
rebellion  should  bring  another  Eurojican  power  into  the  conflict, 
"a  f.ict  which  can  not  bo  tolerate<l."  according  to  the  Re'i'ue 
.lli;^i>  ienne,  which  has  f<jr  months  past  discussed  this  question. 
The  latest  reports  from  the  scene  of  war  in  Morocco  indicate  that 
the  young  Sultan  may  find  it  necessary  to  abandon  his  capital  to 
the  pretender.  Sliould  this  happen,  tiiere  is  likely  to  be  united 
action  by  the  Powers.  Spain  has  notified  Eurojie  that  she  con- 
siders his  claim  upon  Morocco  "in<U'feasible."  in  which  attitude 
she  would  probably  be  sustained  by  France.  —  Translations  made 
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NOTABLE     BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


PLEASANT   BUT   SENTIMENTAL. 

(.iI.ENGAKRV  Sciluoi.  nAV>.  By  Kaipli  t  ommi  .  (.loth,  5X  ylt  in.,  340  pp. 
I'rice,  $1.25.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

PF.NFLorE's  Experiences  IN  Ireland.  By  Kate  Doujjlfts  Wiggin.  Illus- 
trated by  C.  E.  Brock.  CloUi,  5'i  x  y^i  in.,  345  pp.  Price,  $2.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company. 

AT  first  sight  these  two  books  seem  so  ditYereiit  as  to  give  no  ex- 
cuse for  grouping  them  in  one  re%-ie\v.  In  what  might  be  called 
their  outward  and  visible  signs,  they  are  far  enougli  apart  ;  but 
in  their  inward  and  spiritual  traits  it  does  not  take  much  imagination 
to  see  a  resemblance.  One  is  the  modern  development  of  the  old 
stereotyped  book  of  travels,  the  heroine,  Penelope,  having  already  in 
previous  books  conducted  a  sort  of  Cook's  tour  of  charming  but 
thoroughly  sophisticated  ladies  through  England  and  Scotland.     The 

other  is  the  modern  version  of  the 
good  old  religious  story,  giving  the 
spiritual  struggles  and  victories  of 
lads  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada. 
Each  book  displays  the  author's  canny 
eye  to  the  main  chance  :  they  steer 
a  careful  course  between  the  book 
that  is  evidently  intended  for  grown 
people  only,  and  the  too  obvious 
juvenile  tale.  The  young  person  of 
fifteen  might  get  amusement  from 
Penelope,  and  the  man  (^f  fifty  be 
amused  by  "Glengarry  School 
Days."  Both  authors,  too,  have  per- 
mitted sentiment  to  gat  the  better 
of  them.  There  are  a  great  many 
elevating  thoughts  and  noble  reflec- 
tions that  the  reader  must  take  on 
RALPH  CONNOR.  faith,  for  they  apparently  do  not  bear 

putting  into  print.  Only  the  very 
great  writers  may  dare  to  touch  on  certain  themes  without  making 
the  lofty  thought  appear  cheap  and  tawdry.  In  Penelope,  it  is  that 
young  woman's  praiseworthy  love  for  her  husband  that  is  publicly 
flaunted  before  the  reader.  There  is  a  sort  of  mental  modesty  which 
keeps  delicately  minded  people  from  proclaiming  their  intimate  emo- 
tions ;  and  so  it  makes  many  readers  wince  when  a  young  married  wo- 
men— even  if  she  is  only  a  creature  in  a  book — talks  in  this  fashion  of 
her  newly  wedded  husband:  "Dull!  with  two  dear,  bright,  sunny- 
letters  every  week,  letters  throbbing  with  manly  tenderness,  letters 
breathing  the  sure,  steadfast,  protecting  care  that  a  strong  man  gives 
to  the  woman  he  has  chosen  !  .  .  .  Lonely  I  when  the  vision  of  the 
beloved  is  so  poignantly  real  in  absence  that  his  bodily  presence  only 
adds  a  final  touch  of  joy  ! "  There  are  pages  of  this  sort  of  thing  scat- 
tered through  a  not  unamusing  account  cf  travels.  In  "  (ilengarry 
School  Days,"  one  of  the  prominent  characters  is  a  certain  Craven,  a 
wild  young  man  who  is  converted  by  the  "pure  influence  of  a  good 
woman."  His  letters  to  his  chum  give  one  the  same  unpleasant  feelings 
that  Penelope's  raptures  give.  In  fact,  two  pleasant,  if  commonplace, 
books  are  spoiled  by  this  kind  of  bad  taste.  There  is  a  public  which 
revels  in  such  exhibitions,  there  are  readers  who  like  to  have  the  peo- 
ple they  meet  in  books  talk  in  this  "  heart-to-heart"  fashion  ;  but  cer- 
tain marital  modesty  is  desirable  even  in  books  ;  even  the  little  wooden 
book  people  have  a  right  to  some  reserves,  and  the  author  who  can 
strip  the  souls  of  his  characters  bare  to  the  public  gaze  in  this  way, 
without  seeming  guilty  almost  of  an  indecency,  must  be  a  master  of 
the  art. 


A    SCOTCH    TERRIER    ONE    OUGHT  TO   KNOW. 

Danny.      By  Alfred   Ollivant,  author  of    "Bob,   Son  of  Battle."      5H  x 
8  in.,  225  pp.     Price,  $1.50.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

THE  present  widespread  interest  in  animal  life,  together  with  the 
ever-increasing  love  of  outdoor  nature  would  alone  secure 
readers  for  this  latest  work  from  the  pen  of  Alfred  Ollivant, 
which  with  such  remarkable  detail  lays  bare  the  love,  the  courage,  the 
almost  human  intelligence  and  more  than  human  devotion  of  a  Scotch 
terrier.  But  tho  Danny,  the  dog,  is  the  hero  par  excellence,  the  human 
interest  lays  hold  on  the  reader  at  once  and  does  not  let  him  free  from 
start  to  finish. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  narrative  conversational  method.  The  char- 
acters are  all  local  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  bring  out  a  varied  local 
flavor — that  is,  the  grim,  intense,  narrow  range  of  provincial  Scottish 
feeling,  with  its  intensely  racial  note  and  the  human  warmth  that  un- 
derlies it  all. 

The  Laird  of  Hepburn,  a  Scot  of  the  Scots,  who  uses  all  his  ingenuity 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  heart  which  when 
wrung  can  break,  is  a  type  whose  crotchets  and  tempers  are  studied 


to  tlK-  life.  The  country  people,  Deborah  Anne,  the  servant,  Robin 
Crabbe,  Simon  Ogg,  and  the  others,  are  capitally  handled  ;  the  reader 
not  only  feels  their  habits  of  thought,  their  limited  range  of  vision, 
their  semi-pagan  religiosity,  intensity  of  friendships  and  hatred  of 
the  SassiUiadt,  but  even  the  very  aura  which  surrounds  such  time- 
ingrained  instincts.  Indeed,  the  reader  whose  mental  pores  are  open 
may  inhale  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  hills,  moors,  and  sea  mists 
which  breed  such  people.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  idiomatic 
talk,  so  different  from  the  sloppy  "dialect"  which  has  done  duty  in 
so  much  of  the  so-called  "  kailyard  literature"  of  recent  date.  Scotch 
as  well  as  Irish  speech  is  one  of  tho  things  that  every  quilldriver  fancies 
he  can  write  ;  but  the  writer  who  strikes  a  true  racial  note  in  cither  is 
nearly  as  rare  as  a  cuckoo  note  in  winter.  In  short,  the  workmanship 
of  "Danny"  shows  distinctly  that  of  a  literary  stylist,  a  distinction 
which  hardly  comes  to  one  by  grace  of  God  unsupplemented  by  much 
labor  grafted  upon  innate  knowledge. 


A    BRILLIANT   HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 

A  History  of  the  American  People.  By  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  In  5  vols.  Cloth,  6  x  9  in.,  1,748  pp.  Price, 
$17.50.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

'T^HE  most  striking  feature  of  this  work,  as  one  first  looks  into  its 
1,  sumptuous  pages,  is  the  wealth  of  illustrations — portraits,  fac- 
similes of  manuscripts  and  title-pages,  diagrams,  and  more  or 
less  imaginative  reproductions  of  battles  and  other  historic  scenes. 
Nearly  one-half  (two-fifths)  of  the  entire  space  of  these  five  volumes  is 
devoted  to  illustrations,  and  while  a  goodly  number  add  little  to  the 
real  value  of  the  history,  all  of  them  are  of  interest  and  most  of  them 
aid  the  reader  materially  in  his  effort  to  project  himself  into  the  scenes 
of  the  past.  Those  of  us  who  have  printed  on  our  memories  the  old 
wooden-faced  portraits  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
the  rest,  that  most  of  our  histories  have  perpetuated,  will  be  surprised 
to  find  the  same  gentlemen  here  with  such  life-like  faces,  as  if  some 
modern  photographer  had  invaded  the  land  of  shades  and  brought  back 
first-class  negatives. 

It  is  not  a  history  that  lives  up  altogether  to  its  name,  for  it  is  not  "  a 
history  of  the  American  people,"  as  Green  and  McMasters  have  taught 
us  to  interpret  such  a  title.  It  deals,  as  most  histories  deal,  chiefly  with 
political  and  governmental  changes,  and  touches  but  lightly,  tho  skilful- 
ly, upon  the  deep  formative  influences  that  make  a  people  what  they  are. 
A  "  comprehensive  "  liistory  of  the  American  people  could  not  be  writ- 
ten in  less  than  twenty  volumes  of  the  size  of  President  Wilson's.  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  took  two  volumes  (containing  as  much  reading  matter  as  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  five)  in  telling  of  the  literature  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  he  did  not  take  too  much  space  for  the  story.  Woodrow  Wilson's 
work  contains  about  320,000  words,  all  told — a  little  more  than  are  in 
one  volume  the  size  of  "  Quo  Vadis."  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  expect 
him  in  that  space  to  give  a  comprehensive  history.  What  he  has  done 
is  to  give  us  a  brilliant,  sane,  accurate,  comprehensive  historical  sketch, 
covering  the  whole  period  of  our 
history  down  to  McKinley.  How  in- 
adequate it  is  when  judged  as  a 
comprehensive  history  may  be  seen 
by  haphazard  reference  to  the  Index. 
There  is  but  one  entry  for  the  sub- 
ject "Ohio,"  and  that  refers  to  the 
bare  statement  of  the  year  when  Ohio 
was  admitted  as  a  State.  There  is 
one  entry  of  the  subject  "William 
Lloyd  Garrison,"  the  reference  being 
to  a  passage  of  four  lines.  Wendell 
Phillips  does  not  appear  at  all.  One 
of  the  most  famous  families  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  the  Field  family  :  David 
Dudley,  the  jurist ;  Cyrus  W.,  of 
Atlantic  cable  fame  ;  Stephen  J.,  of 
the  United  States   Supreme    Court ; 


Henry  M.,  the  editor.     But  the  name  woodrow  wilson. 

Field  does  not  appear  in  the  index. 

Neither  do  the  names  of  Morse  and  Howe,  the  inventors.  All  of  which 
omissions  do  not  materially  impair  the  value  of  the  work  as  an  histori- 
cal  sketch,  but  would  be  serious  omissions  in  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  American  people. 

The  author's  style  is  flowing  and  lucid.  His  reading  has  been  of  the 
widest,  and  even  his  slightest  references  indicate  carefulness  of  state- 
ment and  an  all-round  view.  His  judgments  of  men  and  events,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  tes ;  them,  are  remarkably  sound,  and,  while  reason- 
ably positive,  are  neither  dogmatic  nor  partizan.  One  would  look  to 
find  a  biased  view,  if  anywhere,  in  the  passages  referring  to  Grover 
Cleveland,  because  of  the  intimate  relations  between  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  Princeton  University,  of  which  Dr.  Wilson  became  president  on  the 
day  this  work  was  published.  But  the  same  careful  balance  of  judg- 
ment is  maintained  there  as  elsewhere.  The  work  lacks  the  glow  and 
fire  of  a  partizan  history  ;  but  it  will  stand  very  high  as  an  authority. 
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and  when  it  is  issued,  as  it  probably  will  be  in  years  to  come,  in  one 
volume,  it  will  supersede  all  other  single-volume  histories  of  the  United 
States  thus  far  written. 


DISSECTING    A   WOMAN'S   SOUL. 

The  Dfeps  of  DF.UVERANCr.  By  Frederick  Van  Keden.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  Margaret  Robinson.  Wiih  an  introduction  by  Will 
H.  Dricks.  Cloth,  s}.4  x  jli  in.,  364  pp.  Price,  I1.50.  G.  I'.  Puln.iin's 
Sons. 

FREDERICK  VAN  EEDEN  ranks  as  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  Dutch  writers,  and  this,  as  one  of  his  most  notable  works,* 
just  done  into  English,  must  be  taken  with  due  respect.  It  be- 
longs, however,  to  that  class  of  novels  sure  to  raise  conflicting  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  readers  bred  to  English  standards  and  traditions.  To 
some  it  may  even  raise  the  question,  Is  the  present  fiction  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  in  touch  with  this  age,  or  behind  it,  or  in  advance  of 
it ;  and  why  will  English  readers  have  none  of  this  sort  of  thing  from 
their  own  writers,  yet  so  eagerly  devour  it  when  it  is  given  them  by  a 
foreigner  ?  Certainly  no  prominent  writer  of  our  own.  on  either  side  of 
the  water,  would  be  likely  to  attempt  a  story  like  this.  One  doubts 
whether  any  could  possess  just  that  primitive  simplicity  of  mind  needed 
to  conceive  it,  even  if  he  knew  a  public  waited  to  welcome  it. 

It  is  common  enough  for  writers  of  English  to  put  forth  novels  much 
more  peccable  than  this  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  and  even  to  be 
more  baldly  plain  of  speech.  Thomas  Hardy  may  stand  for  one  exam- 
ple, and  Kipling  for  another,  and  even  George  Meredith  for  a  third, 
after  his  own  involved  but  fascinating  style.  But  where  is  the  writer  in 
our  tongue  who  would  undertake  the  minute  and  laborious  dissection  of 
the  growth  of  a  human  soul,  and  in  doing  so  rend  the  veil  from  the  most 
intimate  thoughts  and  desires,  even  laying  bare  embryonic  impulses 
before  they  had  yet  passed  into  conscious  thought,  as  does  this  Dutch- 
man ?  For  it  is  the  soul  growth,  the  spiritual  history,  of  Hedwig  Marga 
de  Fontayne  from  birth  to  death  that  Van  Eeden  gives  us. 

Oeorge  Moore,  more  than  any  other  author  writing  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, touches  this  sort  of  thing  in  his  "Sister  Theresa  "and  other 
works  ;  but  the  Irishman  is  by  far  a  finer  literary  artist  than  the  Dutch- 
man. Van  Eeden  lacks  esthetic  quality,  in  that  he  leaves  nothing  to 
the  imagination.  The  Dutchman  is  a  moralist ;  the  Irishman  an  artist. 
Van  Eeden  is  in  the  same  category  with  Tolstoy,  (i6rky,  and  others  of 
the  Slavic  school. 

In  "The  Deeps  of  Deliverance"  we  have  the  story  of  a  well-born 
young  Dutcliwoman  of  the  upper  middle  class.  She  is  dowered  with 
beauty  and  with  that  more  potent  quality — charm.  Brought  up  in  such 
ignorance  of  natural  facts  that  at  the  dawning  f)f  womanhood  she  does 
not  know  even  the  processes  of  human  birth,  she  yet  from  childhood 
has  had  to  struggle  with  strange  moods,  sensuous  impulses,  and  obses- 
sions of  the  imagination,  all  intermingled  with  the  most  exalted  spiritual 
aspirations.  Her  whole  youth  is  a  tangle  of  spiritual  emotions  and 
emotions  of  sex.  She  neither  understands  herself  nor  is  understood  by 
those  about  her  ;  but  imconsciously  she  inspires  regard  of  one  sort  or 
another  in  those  of  tlie  other  sex  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 
She  finally  marries  an  idealist,  who  fondly  believes  he  can  live  a  purely 
platonic  life  in  marriage,  and  who  essays  to  carry  out  his  theories.  A 
series  of  tragic  comedies  is  the  result,  up  to  the  period  when  the  inevi- 
table happens,  'i'he  woman  meets  the  man  who  looses  her  from  her 
unnatural  moorings.  She  confesses.  The  husband  casts  her  off  and 
remains  implacable.  The  woman's  career  henceforth  is  made  up  of  the 
oddest  yet  most  natural  of  fallen  fortunes.  Yet,  through  all,  lier  spiri- 
tual aspirations  remain  with  her,  until  finally  out  of  the  veriest  deeps 
she  is  released,  'ilie  whole  forms  a  curious  study  in  temperamental 
tragedy.  The  moral  scrupulosity  of  the  work  is  such  that  at  times  it 
reminds  one  of  a  medieval  religious  manual  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
penitent  before  going  to  confession.  But  the  doubtful  moral  that  per- 
sists in  haunting  the  reader  is  that  only  through  this  Magdalen  career 
could  tilt  woman's  higher  and  eternal  ego  be  redeemed  ! 


THE   CITY    OF   CONTRADICTIONS. 

Boston  Days.     liyLilian  \Vliitin>;.     (loth,  sV  x  8  in.,  485  pp.     I'rice,  $1.50. 
Little,  Hrown  &  Co. 

THFiRE  is  a  city  in  America  whose  foundation  was  the  desire  of 
religious  liberty,  yet  which  later  persecuted  religions  other  than 
its  own  ;  a  city  which  was  one  of  the  cradles  of  our  political 
independence,  but  which  has  cried  to  heaven  whenever  the  territory  of 
this  country  has  been  added  to  ;  a  city  whose  inhabitants  have  always 
deprecated  improvements  of  any  sort,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  wel- 
comed any  heterodox  theory  which  was  picturesque;  a  city  which  bred 
some  of  the  greatest  people  f)f  this  country,  and  which  worshiped  its  great 
men  and  its  great  charlatans  with  a  touching  lack  of  discrimination  ;  a 
city  full  of  shrines  to  false  gods  and  true,  for  its  inhabitants  have  the 
need  of  worship,  but  have  nf)t  always  cared  much  what  the  object  was  ; 
a  city  finally,  self-consci<jus,  full  of  the  pride  of  intellect,  narrow,  con- 
stantly vaunting  its  own  superiority,  and.  on  the  otlier  hand,  simple. 


clever,  open-minded— the  natural  refuge  of  the  cranks  who  ultimately 
turn  out  to  be  geniuses  and  of  those  who  do  not. 

Of  course  the  name  of  this  city  is  Boston.  A  great  many  books  of 
description,  reminiscence,  ridicule,  and  appreciation  have  been  written 
about  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  a  book  has  appeared  which  so  faithfully 
reproduces  a  certain  peculiar  and  contradictory  spirit  of  the  town  as  does 
Miss  Lilian  Whiting's  "  Boston  Days."  It  is  one  of  those  books  in  which 
the  author  has  builded  better  than  she  knew.  Perhaps  it  is  that  she 
herself  shares  the  spirit,  for  it  is  a  book  full  of  superlatives,  with  little 
sense  of  proportion,  with  indiscriminate  enthusiasms  for  what  Boston 
has  turned  out  of  the  good  and  great,  and  for  what  it  has  given  birth 
to  of  fads  and  intellectual  absurdities. 

In  form,  the  book  is  a  rambling  series  of  sketches  and  anecdotes  of 
Boston's  great  men  and  great  fakirs.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts  : 
"The  City  of  Beautiful  Ideals,"  "Concord  and  its  Famous  Authors," 
"  The  Golden  Age  of  Genius,"  and  "  The  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury." The  anecdotes  are  told  without  the  intrusion  of  the  personal 
element  ;  but  the  rapturous  attitude  of  the  author  shines  through  this 
whole  fabric  of  the  book.  "Never  was  there  so  interesting  a  town, 
never  such  men  and  women  of  genius,"  she  cries  as  she  passes  in  re- 
view the  various  celebrities  and  notorieties.  There  is  rarely  a  gleam 
of  any  critical  spirit.  Miss  Whiting  has  swallowed  her  Boston  whole. 
Both  those  readers  who  take  their  Boston  with  and  those  who  take  it 
without  a  grain  of  salt  will  find  pleasure  in  it,  and  both  will  find  their 
pleasure  enhanced  by  the  author's  enthusiasm. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  NOBLE  HORSE. 

Thoroughbreds.     Ey  W.  A.  Frazer.     Cloth,  5  x  7'A  in.,  405  pp.     Price,  $1.50^ 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 

THE  horse  has  frequently  coursed  into  literature.     There  are  sev- 
eral of  him  enshrined  in  box-stalls  fashioned  by  the  pens  of 
enthusiastic  writers.     There  is  "Black  Beauty,"  and  if  "John 
Brent,"  that  long-ago  novel  of  Theodore  Winthrop.  be  recalled  to-day, 
Don  Fulano.  the  superb  horse  who  lost  his  life  in  saving  a  slave,  will 
stand  forth  as  its  strongest  feature. 

Mr.  Frazer,  the  author  of  "  Thoroughbreds,"  may  not  be  a  more 
ardent  admirer  of  the  race-horse  than  are  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
whose  idea  of  a  real  interesting  conversation  is  "  horse-talk."  Kings 
and  stable-boys  are  alikf  swayed  by  passion  for  the  race-horse.  But 
there  are  few  of  those  who  pack  their  "  roll  " 
and  hurry  to  Morris  Park  or  Sheepshead  for 
the  "  events  "  who  could  write  four  hundred 
pages  about  these  swift  quadrupeds.  Mr. 
Frazer  has  done  that,  and  there  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  four  hundred. 

f)f  course,  the  "  human  '  interest,"  which 
sliould  never  be  allowed  to  lapse  in  a  good 
novel,  may  account  for  the  thoughtful  intro- 
duction of  men  and  women  with  as  varied  and 
almost  as  interesting  qualities  as  the  horses. 
In  fact,  that  Mr.  Frazer  does  not  permit  his 
devotion  to  the  latter  to  obscure  a  just  ap- 
])reciation  of  the  former  is  clear  from  his 
dedication  of  the  book  :  "  Dedicated  to  a 
Thoroughbred,  My  Wife."  It  is  a  reasonable 
inference  that  the  lady  is  fond  of  horses  herself."  As  the  husband  is, 
the  wife  is."  But  Mr.  Frazer  shows  by  his  portrayal  of  human  love 
in  the  story  and  the  noble  characters  of  Allis  Porter  and  George  Mor- 
timer that  he  is  no  "  Locksley  Hall  "  husband  who  thinks  a  man's  wife 
should  be  only  "  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse." 

In  Brookficld,  a  village  of  New  York,  John  Porter,  known  as  "Hon- 
est John,"  keeps  a  training-stable.  His  father  had  raced  horses  in  old 
Kentucky,  and  so  to  the  son,  in  consequence,  has  come  little  bey<md  a 
nf)t-to-be-eradicated  love  of  thoroughbreds.  "  To  race  squarely,  hon- 
estly, and  to  the  glory  of  high-couraged  horses  was  to  him  as  much  a 
matter  of  religion  as  the  consistent  guardianship  of  parish  morals  was 
to  the  Reverend  George  Dolman." 

Mrs.  Porter  has  a  horror  of  "  horse-racing,"  but  Allis  is  her  father's 
own  daughter.  In  the  action  of  the  story,  horses  are  the  pivotal  fac- 
tors. Crane,  a  banker  in  Brookfield,  is  also  a  racing-man  with  a  stable. 
But  Crane  is  lucky  right  along,  and  "  Honest  John  "  Porter  c<mstantly 
"  comes  croppers"  with  his  horses."  Finally,  thanks  to  Miss  .^llis  and 
the  most  despised  horse  in  his  string,  the  whole  family  is  lifted  into 
prosperity. 

It  is  an  interesting  stor^•  even  to  those  who  can  look  at  a  horse  with- 
out "sizing  him  up."  Miss  Allis  is  a  physical  heroine  and  George 
Mortimer  n  moral  hero.  To  save  the  family  from  ruin,  the  girl  disguises 
herself  as  a  jockey  and  pilots  Sauzanne  to  victory,  without  whip  or 
spur,  at  the  Brooklyn  Handicap.  George,  for  love  of  her,  subjects  him- 
self to  the  imputation  of  being  a  thief,  even  tho  it  involved,  for  all  he 
knew,  the  girl's  own  faith  in  him. 

The  character  drawing,  whether  of  horse  or  man,  is  one  of  the  best 
points  in  Mr.  Frazer 's  work. 


W.    A.   FKAZKK. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Thk  Litfkakv  Pigkst  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"  The  Austin-Haas  Debate."— Andrew  C.  Atts- 
tin,  Hudson,  S.  D.,  $0.30. 

"  The  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Helief." 
—Charles  Park  Fisher.  (Charles  .Scribner's 
Sons  ) 

"  The  Proofs  of  Life  After  Death."— Edited  and 
Compiled  bj-  R<:)bert  J.  Thompson,  1604  Welling- 
ton Avenue,  Chicago,  $2  net.) 

•*  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of  Canada." 
— Cadwallader  Colden.  (New  .Amsterdam  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  2  vols.) 

"A  Great  Part." — George  Henry  Payne.  (Con- 
tinental Publishing  Company,  New  York.) 

"Bethlehem.  —  A  Nativity  Play."  — Lawrence 
Housman.    (The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.25  net.) 

"Mental  Guide  to  Health."- DeWitt  T.-ilmaKe 
Van  Doren.    (The  Abbey  Press,  $1.50.) 

"Two  Thousand  Years  in  Eternity."— B.  By- 
waters,  Von  Ormy,  Bexar  County,  Texas,  $2.15. 

"Father  Tom  of  Connemara."  —  Elizabeth 
O'Reilly  Neville.    (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 

"The  Lover's  World."  —  Alice  B.  Stockham. 
(Stockham  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.) 

"  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-first 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation held  at  Minneapolis,  1902."— Published  by 
the  Association  at  Winona,  Minn. 

"  Mont  Pelee  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique."— 
Angelo  Heilprin.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
$3  net.) 

"  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Martineau."— 
James  Drummond.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $8  net.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Icelandic  Lyrics. 
Bv  Bliss  C.\rm.an. 


The  lily  said  to  the  rose, 

"  What  will  become  of  our  pride 
When  Yvonne  comes  down  the  path  ?' 

And  the  crimson  rose  replied, 

'  Our  beaut}'  and  pride  must  wane, 
Yet  shall  we  endure  to  stir 
The  fancy  of  lovers  unborn 
In  metaphors  of  her." 


I  do  not  long  for  fame. 

Nor  triumph,  nor  trumpets  of  praise  ; 
I  only  wish  my  name 

To  endure  in  the  coming  days, 

When  men  say,  musing  at  times, 
With  smiling  speech  and  slow, 
'  He  was  a  maker  of  rimes 
Yvonne  loved  long  ago ! " 

— In  Smart  Set. 


me 


y^ 


Beauty      Q  £jrl  CLipj 

Curve  i^  ^--^•'^■\ 


NAIL       [; 
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is 
given  by    v 


BURPEE'S  SEEDS 

I^^^IAI      bb      \9      Ifyou  want  the  cb 


ARE     THE 
THAT  CAN 


BEST 

BE   GROWN 


Ifyou  want  the  choicest  vegetables  ormost  beautiful  flowers 
you  should  read  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1903,— so  well  known  as  the 
"leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  It  is  mailed  FRE  E  to  all.  Better  send  your  address 
TO-DAY.  W.    ATLEE    BURPEE    4,   CO.,     PHILADELPHIA. 


GUM  GLUTEN 

The  Great  Medico-Health  Food 

The  chief  nutritive  and  life  principle,  extracted  from  wheat — the  part  that  builds  muscle 
and  nerve  tissue. 

A  Diet,  better  than  Hedicine 

Cures  all  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  strengthens  the  stomach. 

The  only  safe  food  to  use  in  diabetes. 

Physicians  prescribe  it  particularly  as  the  most  .strengthening  food  in  convalescence. 

But  one  grocer  in  each  city  sells  this  food. 

IVrite  us  for  full  description  and  information. 

THE  PURE  GLUTEN  FOOD  CO.,  Dep't  G.  90  West  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


A  COMPLETE    MANICURE    SET 

Nickel-plated.      Pocket  size.      Keeps  sharp  for  years. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  lengtli  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.      By  mail,  25  cents 
Sterling  Silver  Handle 
Price  Si.oo 
l^lBrass  Handle  withbest 
Nickel-plate,  50c. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  S<..  AnsoniaL,  Conn.     
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South  America  8Lnd  Her  VolsI  Resources 

By  JACK  ST.  ARMONT 


DID  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  little  we 
know  about  the  South  American  con- 
tinent? Have  you  stopped  to  consider  the 
vastness  of  this  "better  half"  of  ours,  trail- 
ing on  at  the  other  end  of  the  isthmus? 

Recent  events  have  concentrated  public 
attention  upon  that  vast  section  of  country 
lying  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
watershed  of  the  great  Amazon,  containing 
but  about  2,75o,(Kx>  souls,  and  yet  powerful 
enough  to  embroil  in  controversy  the  three 
greatest  nations  of  the  world.  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  this  interest  which  has 
sent  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  a  portion  of  the 
war  fleets  of  five  nations.  There  certainly 
is  a  reason,  and  Germany,  with  her  mer- 
chants scattered  throughout  Venezuela, 
w©uld  feel  the  loss  of  that  trade  keenly. 
Great  Britain,  with  her  money  tied  up  in 
various  ways  in  enterprises  which  have 
paid  heavy  dividends  in  times  gone  by, 
does  not  care  particularly  to  have  her  reve- 
nues from  this  quarter  cut  off.  Even  little 
Italy  would  miss  some  revenue,  Belgium 
considerably  more,  while  the  United  States 
would  fee!  the  loss  of  commerce  most  heav- 
ily. But  these  are  not  the  reasons  for  this 
controversy. 

The  United  Stales  will  soon  have  thou- 
sands of  men  digging  a  canal  not  very  far 
from  the  present  seat  of  operations,  which 
she  will  control  (naturally),  and  will  be 
looked  upon  to  strictly  maintain  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  in  a  country  in  which  millions 
of  good  American  dollars  are  invested  an- 
nually— for  big  returns. 

Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  keenly 
alive  to  this  contingency,  and  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  sixty  years  behind  the  times 
is  this  South  American  country,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  aggressive  American,  with 
his  experience  and  foresight,  to  open  up  the 
possibilities  that  now  lie  unworked,  uncared 
for,  and  not  generally  known.  Those  who 
do  know  are  making  the  best  of  the  knowl- 
edge, but  a  few  men  cannot  take  advantage 
of  a  contiuentful  of  golden  opportunities. 

The  seaports  of  Venezuela  are  open  to 
the  world  ;  the  harbors  sheltered,  anclior- 
age  unexcelled  ;  the  mountains  full  of  pre- 
cious metals  ;  the  forests,  of  almost  priceless 
woods,  stand  in  their  primeval  vastness, 
and  the  soil  will  produce  two  to  three  crops 
per  year  of  any  cereal  or  vegetable  plant- 
age.  The  republic  offers  all  the  advantages 
of  the  temperate  zone  for  health  and  agri- 
culture, and  the  still  greater  advantages  of 
the  torrid  zone. 

TMF.    WOKLD-FAMOfS    AMAZONAS. 

The  Amazon  River  through  Brazil,  its 
great  triljutaries  Rio  Negro  and  the  Casi- 
quiare,    and   its  connection   with   the   Rin 


Orinoco,  form  the  greatest  watershed  in  the 
world,  and  drain  an  area  equal  in  extent  to 
the  entire  United  States.  This  famous  belt 
is  the  Mecca  toward  which  the  commercial 
world  is  turning.  In  this  region  grow  wild 
and  luxuriant  the  banana  palm,  the  bread- 
fruit, pineapple,  rosewood,  teak,  mahog- 
any, and  valuable  dye  woods  ;  cacao,  tonka, 
vanilla,  cinchona,  and  various  other  trees 
producing  essentials  for  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  Here  grows  also,  in  its  na- 
tive element,  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  soil 
and  zone,  a  tree  in  the  cultivation  of  which, 
by  transplanting,  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  and  are  being  expended,  but  so  far 
without  commercial  success,  if  we  are  to 
believe  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  O.  F. 
Cook,  botanical  expert  in  charge  of  inves- 
tigations in  tropical  agriculture  (found  in 
the  "Year  Book  of  the  United  States,"  De- 
l)artment  of  Agriculture,  1901). 

Men  of  learning  and  erudition  have 
variously  named  this  tree  syringa,  Syvi- 
p/ionta  elasticia,  and  Hcvea  Braziliensis, 
— but  commonly  and  correctly  this  wonder- 
ful tree  is  known  as  rubber. 

The  uses  of  rubber  are  wellnigh  infinite, 
since  tlie  genius  of  Goodyear  discovered  a 
.scientific  treatment  of  the  milk  which  gave 
to  the  world  a  commercial  i)roduct  of  extraor- 
dinary value  in  the  arts  of  modern  civili- 
zation. In  its  .soft  vulcanized  form  it  is 
used  for  elastics,  air  cushions,  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing  for  man  and  horse,  belting, 
etc.  The  hard  vulcanized  rubber,  or  vul- 
canite, is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pen- 
holders, buttons,  statuary,  jewelry,  and 
thousands  of  other  articles  of  daily  utility. 
Rubber  as  an  insulator  for  electrical  appli- 
ances has  made  possible  the  application 
of  this  wonderful  power  to  daily  and  com- 
mon use,  and  chroniclers  now  write  of  this 
as  the  "electrical  age  "  ;  but  historians  will 
write  of  the  "rubber  age,"  which  this  truly 
is.  Were  the  Pacific  cable  to  be  manufac- 
tured this  year  it  would  require  the  entire 
visible  sup])ly  of  rubber  in  the  United 
States  to-day  for  insulation.  The  rubber 
factories  of  the  United  States  use  annually 
f)o,ooo,o(x5  pounds  of  crude  material,  and 
the  imports  of  rubber  into  this  country  are 
exceeded  in  value  and  quantity  by  sugar 
and  coffee  alone,  and  no  duty  is  imposed  on 
its  importation. 

Some  two  hundred  years  ago  certain  wise 
men  of  India,  given  to  researcli  and  inves- 
tigation, discovered  that  a  useful  and  mar- 
ketable product  could  be  made  from  the 
cream  arising  from  the  milk  of  the  rubber 
tree, — hence  the  name  "India  rubber"  still 
clings. 

TAKA    TIIK    (lArKWAV. 

For  nearly  one  hundred   years  tlic  Ama- 
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zonas  belt  has  furnished  the  finest  quality 
of  rubber  produced  in  the  world,  commer- 
cially known  as  Para,  on  account  of  the 
shipments  being  made  through  the  port  of 
Para,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  in 
Brazil.  Most  of  the  rubber  used  in  the 
world  to-day  still  comes  from  equatorial 
South  America,  and  the  up  river  forests, 
where  the  Indians  gather  the  "hule."areas 
dense  to-day  and  as  little  known  as  in  the 
time  of  Cortez. 

Para  is  a  rather  pretty  city  of  about  100,- 
000  people,  and  a  regular  call  port  for  seven 
lines  of  ocean-going  steamers.  The  public 
buildings  are  well  built  and  picturesque. 
The  streets  are  fairly  wide,  and  are 
equij^ped  with  car  lines,  electric  lights,  and 
all  modern  conveniences.  Hotel  accommo- 
dations are  good,  and  in  the  markets  one 
can  purchase  wares  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  though  to  do  so  advantageously  one 
must  be  a  good  "trader."  Portuguese  is 
the  language  spoken,  though  one  can  get 
along  very  nicely  with  the  more  liquid 
Spanish. 

Leaving  Para  on  the  full  tide,  which  rolls 
in  from  the  ocean  with  a  roar  and  raises 
the  water  at  the  wharf  60  feet,  we  steam 
away  on  an  ocean  liner  of  from  4,000  to 
6,000  tons,  passing  through  the  inner  chan- 
nel by  beautifully  wooded  islands  and  into 
the  majestic  Amazon,  v.-hich  at  this  point  is 
three  miles  wide.  The  banks  are  covered 
with  tropical  verdure,  from  the  Macao,  with 
its  wide  beautifully  marked  leaves,  and  the 
wild  rice  gracefully  waving  in  the  morning 
breeze,  to  the  majestic  rosewood,  mahog- 
any, teak,  and  ironwood,  while  the  banana 
palm,  the  breadfruit,  and  the  banyan  trees 
add  their  plumes  and  undulating  foliage  to 
the  brilliant  sea  of  green.  From  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  larger  trees  cling,  de- 
pend, and  gracefully  droop  delicate  vines 
whose  darker  greens,  beautiful  flowers, 
and  berries  add  a  lacelike  tracery  to  the 
picture.  Through  the  branches  of  the  for- 
est flit  birds  of  paradise,  cockatoos,  parrots, 
and  hundreds  of  others  of  beautiful  plu- 
mage, while  monkeys,  sloths, ant-caters,  and 
others  of  the  animal  kingdom  give  an  air  of 
native  life  and  activity  to  tlie  scene  which 
is  only  occasionally  marred  by  the  aj^pear- 
ance  of  a  cobra,  anaconda,  crocodile,  or 
lizard. 

MANAOS,     THE    KLIUIKU    CENTF.R. 

After  two  delightful  nights  and  two  days 
of  languid  siesta  upon  the  broad  decks  of 
our  steamer,  we  tie  up  at  the  wharf  used 
by  the  Para  Company  at  Manaos,  just  as 
the  sun  rises  over  the  gilded  spire  of  the 
cathedral,  bathing  this  picturesque  half 
Spanish,  half  Portuguese  city  in  a  flood  of 
writlDK  to  advertisers. 
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liglit.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  this 
city  of  60,000  people  is  the  shipment  of  rub- 
ber, just  as  tile  shipment  of  tobacco  is  the 
prominent  feature  of  Havana.  All  the  ex- 
porting section  of  the  city  is  occupied  by 
packing-houses,  where  the  rubber  is  bo.xed 
for  shipment.  Tlie  well-paved  streets  are 
given  over  to  stores  of  varied  merchandise 
collected  from  the  marts  of  the  world. 
Electric  cars,  arc  lights,  telephones,  and  all 
the  comforts  of  home  abound  under  most 
intelligent  management.  The  streets  are 
wide,  and  lined  with  tropical  trees,  and, 
with  their  little  tables  for  refreshment,  they 
remind  one  somewhat  of  Paris. 

In  this  city,  in  magnificent  style,  live  the 
owners  of  many  of  the  rubber  properties  in 
the  Amazonas,  and  officials  representing 
companies  that  have  capitals  of  millions, 
who  manage  their  rubber  enterprises  after 
modern  business  methods.  Here  also  reside 
merchants  who  have  grown  rich  in  the 
handling  of  the  commodities  and  merchan- 
dise used  by  the "'  men  in  the  woods. "  Since 
the  almost  complete  and  ruthless  devasta- 
tion of  the  rubber  forests  below  Manaos  the 
traders  have  moved  from  Para,  and  created 
in  Manaos  to-day  the  rubber  center  of  the 
world.  Prom  these  ports,  last  year,  was 
shipped  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  the 
crude  product. 

The  social  life  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct castes,  or  classes, — the  high,  middle, 
and  low  class,  from  the  two  lower  of  wliich 
it  is  impossible  to  rise  after  once  being 
established.  Theaters,  churches,  beautiful 
drives,  and  yachting  on  river,  together 
with  varied  social  functions,  afford  ample 
amusement  and  relaxation  in  this  languid 
environment.  From  ir  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  the 
stores  are  closed,  the  streets  being  practi- 
cally deserted  during  these  hours  of  siesta. 

UP   THE    RIO    NEGRO. 

Taking  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Para 
Rubber  Plantation  Company  at  9  130  p.m., 
we  leave  the  glittering  lights  of  the  city  be- 
hind, sail  out  on  the  Amazon,  and  so  on 
into  the  Rio  Negro,  where  the  banks  are 
closer  together,  the  overhanging  trees  occa- 
sionally almost  shutting  out  the  moonlight 
entirely.  From  this  point  the  scenery  is 
too  wildly  interesting  and  tropical  for  de- 
scription,— most  beautiful,  enchanting. 

THE    RIO    CASIQUIARE. 

Arriving  at  San  Carlos,  tlie  head  trading' 
station  of  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Com- 
pany, a  town  mainly  controlled  by  this 
great  company,  situated  at  the  nioutli  of 
the  Rio  Casiquiare,  where  it  empties  into 
the  Rio  Negro,  we  find  a  typical  jungle 
trading  station, — the  streets  irregular,  the 
houses  built  mainly  of  bamboo,  thatched 
and  walled  with  jialm  leaves.  We  are 
royally  entertained  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Rose, 
the  general  manager  for  the  compan}-,  and 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just  upon  a  bed  of 
matting  and  cocoa  silk.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing we  take  the  launch  for  a  trip  up  the  Rio 
Casiquiare,  a  winding  river  running  for  175 
miles  through  an  open  jungle  of  tropical 
trees :  all  the  valuable  woods  seen  on  the 
Amazon  and  more,  acres  and  miles  of  them, 
for  the  company  owns  1,000,000  acres,  or 
1,400  square  miles  of  territory  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  Casiquiare  River,  from 
the  Rio  Orinoco  to  the  Rio  Negro,  passing 
the  mouths  of  thirty-six  creeks  which  drain 
the  country  into  this  river.  The  most  no- 
ticeable tree  in  this  jungle,  however,  is  the 
thick,  dark-green  leaved  rubber,  whose 
rich  foliage  is  seen  on  every  hand,  and  we 
are  told  that  a  careful  cruising  of  the  prop- 
erty has  figured  six  trees  to  the  acre,  or 
6,000,000  rubber  trees  over  fifteen  years 
old,  besides  countless  numbers  of  younger 
plants  rapidly  growing  to  maturity.     The 


trunk  sprout  and  grow  independent  trunks, 
while  the  brandies  send  creepers  downwarti 
to,  in  turn,  take  root.  Station  No.  3,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Danano  Creek,  is  reached 
about  noontime,  and  after  a  lunch  of  tinned 
delicacies  and  native  wine,  made  from  a 
species  of  the  palm,  we  take  to  the  "tracks," 
as  the  paths  or  routes  followed  by  tiie  sap 
gatherers  on  their  daily  rounds, — carefully 
mapped  out  for  them  by  the  foreman  of  the 
station  each  season, — are  called.  These 
tracks  oftentimes  extend  to  the  confines  of 
the  company's  i)roperty,  five  miles  on  one 
side  and  three  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  throughout  its  entire  length. 

IN    THE  "tracks." 

The  natives  of  Ihis  tract  are  Indians, — 
peaceable,  quiet,  and  semi-industrious,  do- 
cile and  capable  of  being  easily  managed 
by  one  understanding  their  temperament. 
They  are  formed  into  squads  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  men  and  women,  each  bearing  six 
to  ten  metal  bowls  holding  about  a  pint, 
and  a  "canina,  "  or  earthen  jug,  of  a  capac- 
ity of  perliaps  two  gallons.  The  overseer 
marches  his  band  into  one  of  the  "trackij, " 
dropping  a  gatherer  here  and  there,  with 
instructions  to  take  from  five  to  ten  bowls 
of  milk  from  such  a  tree.  It  is  a  fact  known 
to  science  that  if  a  rubber  tree  is  not  abused 
it  will  produce  milk  in  abundance  for  thirty 
or  forty  years, — all  the  trees  of  this  com- 
pany are  scrupulously  cared  for.  With  a 
machete  having  a  blade  about  two  inches 
wide,  a  small  gash  is  made  through  the 
outer  bark,  beneath  which  is  pinned  a  bowl, 
into  which  the  clear,  milky  sap  soon  begins 
to  drip.  This  process  is  continued  until  all 
the  bowls  are  in  commission.  Lighting  a 
cigarette,  the  native  then  sits  or  lies  in  a  soft 
spot  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  commences 
the  collection  of  his  day's  output  by  going 
from  tree  to  tree,  emptying  his  little  bowls 
into  his  carrina,  and  when  all  are  attended 
to  tlie  march  for  home  is  begun,  joined  on 
the  way  by  his  companions  of  the  morning. 

The  contents  of  the  carrina  are  then 
emptied  into  a  sort  of  vat,  and  soon  the 
cream  rises  to  the  top  like  cream  on  milk, 
forming  a  tliick,  grayish-white  scum.  A 
fire  is  built  beside  the  vat ;  on  a  paddle  is 
collected  a  little  of  the  cream,  which  is 
held  over  the  fire  and  turned  over  and  over 
constantly  until  the  moisture  evaporates 
and  the  mass  hardens,  when  the  process  is 
repeated  until  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a 
small  ham  is  formed,  weighing  perhai:>s  20 
pounds.  This  is  known  to  commerce  as  a 
"ham,"  and  in  such  shape,  cured  in  this 
manner,  free  from  sticks,  stones,  and  other 
foreign  matter,  it  is  ready  for  the  weigher, 
who  credits  up  its  weight  to  the  gatherer, 
or  immediately  pays  for  it ; — so  many  yards 
of  bright  calico,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  maize, 
so  manj'  beads,  small  mirrors,  other  showj' 
trinkets,  or  tobacco,  which  comprise  the 
only  medium  of  barter  in  this  primitive 
paradise.  The  cost  of  rubber  to  the  com- 
pany is  figured  at  about  35  cents  per  pound 
packed  for  shipment,  and  sells  in  New 
York  for  88  cents  per  pound. 

AX   ELASTIC   SOLUTION. 

This  vast  tract  of  the  most  valuable  rub- 
ber-producing land  in  the  world  has  been 
bought  and  is  owned  and  held  in  fee  sim- 
ple, without  bond  or  debt,  by  the  Para 
Rubber  Plantation  Company,  a  United 
States  corporation.  They  have  organized 
and  are  operating  the  property  on  the  lines 
adopted  and  carried  out,  through  long  years 
of  successful  effort,  by  the  well-known  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  in  the  gathering  of  furs, 
and  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  founder  of 
the  Astor  fortune. 

A  head  station  has  been  established  at 
San  Carlos  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 


tree  grows  in  families,  somewhat  like  the    river,  so  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  goods 
famed  banyan  tree  ;  the  roots  of  the  parent  \  to  be  taken  in  or  rubber  smuggled  out  with- 
Readers  of  The  Litkbary  Dioe8t  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


out  the  knowledge  of  the  factor  in  charge. 
Up  the  river,  at  convenient  points,  are 
located  other  stations,  each  under  a  com- 
petent manager  or  overseer,  where  are  car- 
ried all  the  merchandise  used  or  needed 
by  the  hunlcrs,  and  where  is  collected  the 
result  of  their  labors,  to  be  stored  until 
called  for  l)y  oneof  the  company's  steamers, 
for  shipment  to  the  main  packing  station. 
This  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  enterprises,  giving  prom- 
ise of  large  returns  upon  the  money  ex- 
jiended,  with  great  possibilities  for  future 
develoi)meiits  along  tlie  most  diversified 
lines  ;  but  were  rubber  alone  theonlj'  source 
of  income,  the  profits  would  be  enormous. 

As  already  stated,  the  company  owns 
about  6,000,000  wild  trees, — not  a  nursery 
for  transplanted  stock,  which  has  never 
proved  a  success.  Each  tree  produces  about 
5  pounds  of  rubber,  which  would  make  for 
the  entire  properly  3(5,000,000  pounds  a 
year, — all  of  which  facts  convey  some  idea 
of  the  future  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
rubber,  and  especially  so  when  that  inter- 
est comes  through  a  company  whose  plans 
are  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  great 
companies  above  mentioned. 

For  markets,  even  if  the  demand  of 
American  manufacturers  should  be  entirely 
supplied  at  a  given  time,  the  manufacturers 
of  Europe  would  at  once  outbid  each  other 
to  secure  the  raw  material.  And  as  for 
the  profits  on  rubber  made  through  Euro- 
pean channels,  there  is  no  better-known  in- 
stance of  a  fortune  made  than  that  accu- 
mulated by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  through 
his  ownership  of  rubber  forests  in  his 
Congo  region  in  Africa. 

With  the  foregoing  outline  of  what  the 
rubber  industry  is,  and  what  relation  the 
Para  Rubber  Plantation  Company  bears  to 
the  rubber  industry,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Litekaky 
Digest  that  a  fortune  has  been  spent  in 
preliminary  operations  by  the  company. 
This  money  has  been  expended  in  acquir- 
ing the  properly  and  in  the  establishment 
of  camps  and  trading  posts,  and  it  is  now 
the  purpose  of  the  company  to  sell  a  limited 
amount  of  its  treasury  stock  for  further  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Comjjany 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  $5,000,000, 
divided  into  500,000  shares  of  common, 
stock,  of  a  value  of  $10  per  share.  There 
is  but  one  kind  of  stock,  and  no  bond  issue  ; 
the  officers  are  all  well-known  financiers 
and  men  of  affairs,  who  have  made  a  signal 
success  in  their  own  enterprises,  outside  of 
which  their  names  have  rarely  aj^jieared, 
whichguarantees  honorable,  energetic  man- 
agement, and  a  financial  interest  with  this 
class  of  men  affords  an  opportunity  seldom 
offered  the  public. 

The  slock  will  be  sold  at  its  par  value  of 
$10  a  share,  and  there  are  no  bonds  or 
l^referred  stock.  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
the  officers  of  the  company  feel  that  they 
are  very  conservative  in  assuring  investors 
that  present  prospects  warrant  their  look- 
ing forward  to  a  dividend  of  6  percent,  from 
the  first  year's  earnings,  and  it  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  the  natural  and  available 
resources  of  the  company  are  such  that  this 
dividend  will  be  immediately  and  largely 
increased. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  that  the  above 
calculation  of  a  6-per-cent.  dividend  is  based 
on  the  emijloyment  of  but  2,000  laborers, 
and  this  company  owns  sufficient  territory 
to  give  employment  to  the  40,000  who  are 
available.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 
The  great  immediate  and  prospective  value 
of  the  stock  is  apiJarent  at  a  glance. 

For  further  particulars  and  illustrated 
booklet,  giving  full  information  relative  to 
the  company,  call  on  or  address  Para  Rub- 
ber Plantation  Company,  Dept.  E,  Ex- 
change Court,  New  York  City.  Canadian 
office,  64  Canada  Life,  Montreal, 
writing  to  advertisers.  ^^ 
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Mark  Twain's  Birthday.* 

••/  LKiubU-barreUd  Sonnet  by  Mr.    William    Dean 
Jlowells. 

I 
FIKST   BARK  EL. 
The  man  whose  birthday  we  renown  to-night 

Unites  all  heads  anJ  hearts  in  one  acclaim 

.•\s  never  any  other  "  heir  of  fame  ": 
The  missionary  may  not  love  him  quite, 
The  imperialist  may  not  think  him  wholly  right, 

The  ptedalory  cabman  free  from  blame. 

The  moralist  consider  it  the  same 
To  teach  by  joke  as  with  a  text  in  sight, 
Some  as  a  scientist  may  not  prize  him  much  ; 

Some  may  deny  him  the  true  lyric  leaven 
As  poet  ;  some  the  fine  old  Bewick  touch 

As  wood  engraver  ;  but,  none  under  heaven. 
Of  all  his  critics,  or  those  who  pose  as  such, 

G;uQsay_him  the  glory  of  being  sixty-seven. 

II 
SECOND  BARREL. 

"  Oil,  no !    Hold  on  !"  I  hear  his  voice  implore, 

■■  Vou  are  mistaken  ;  it  is  not  the  case. 

The  Colonel,  to  save  the  Sabbath  from  disgrace. 
Calls  this  my  birthday.     But,  in  fact,  before 
The  thirtieth— and  there  still  are  two  days  more— 
Vou  can  not  make  me  more  than  sixty-six." 

"In  vain  !  "  the  inexorable  Muse  replies. 
"It  may  be  so;  but  as  the  executrix 

Of  your  own  theory  of  convenient  lies, 
I  must  insist  upon  the  Colonel's  date. 
Besides,  what  matter  whether  soon  or  late 

Your  birthday  comes  whose  fame  all  dates  de- 
fies? 
Still,  to  have  everything  beyond  cavil  right. 
We  will  dine  with  you  here  till  Sunday  night." 

[*Born  November  30,  1835] 


Dr.    Henry  Van    Dyke's    Toast    to    Mark 
Twain. 

Good  friends,  whose  hearts  to-night  have  heard 

The  welcome  of  our  host, 
-Vt  his  request  I  bring  you  here 
The  best  provision  of  good  cheer  ; 
A  rare,  delightful,  juicy  bird, 

Alive,— yet  on  a  toast. 
This  bird, — how  shall  I  tell  you  half 

The  wonders  of  his  worth  .> 
He's  full  of  wit,  and  knows  the  way 
To  sing  a  new  song  every  day 
That  makes  you  smile  within,  or  laugh 

lu  full,  side-shaking  mirth. 

His  six-and-sixtieth  year  they  say 

This  very  night  departs  ; 
So  let  us  leave  this  talk  of  birds. 
And  speak  in  simple  Saxon  words, — 
P.cfore  the  moment  flies  away, — 

Tiie  love  that  fills  our  hearts. 
\Vi;h  memories  old,  with  wishes  new 

We  crown  our  cups  again  : 
And  here's  to  you,  and  here's  to  you  ! 

With  love  that  ne'er  shall  wane  ! 

And  may  you  keep,  as  sixty-seven, 

The  joy  of  earth,  the  hope  of  heaven. 

And  fame  well  earned,  and  friendship  true, 

And  peace  that  comforts  every  pain, 
And  faith  that  fights  the  battle  through, 
And  all  your  heart's  unbounded  wealth, 
And  all  your  strength  and  all  your  health,— 
Yes,  here's  a  hearty  health  to  you, 
And  here's  to  you,  and  here's  to  you, 

A  health  to  you,  Mark  Twain. 

—In  Harper's  IVeekly. 
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PERSONALS. 

A  Compliment  to  Dr.  >Iit»lit>ll  —  l)v.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  in  The  t'il^rim,  Icils  this  slory  of 
an  experience  which  he  had  in  Europe  : 

"  While  in  Austria  1  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
fearing  my  sickness  to  be  a  case  of  '  aggravated 
nerves,'  I  had  summoned  quite  the  most  famous 
nerve  specialist  in  Vienna.  After  making  the 
necessary  examination,  he  said  to  me,'  I  see  that 
j-ou  are  aa  American.'  I  confessed  that  I  was, 
fearing  at  the  same  time  he  might  regret  having 
answered  the  call  that  had  been  made  on  him. 
'It  is  quite  extraordinary  that  an  American  should 
consult  a  Viennese  physician  when  troubled  with 
nerves.  From  what  part  of  the  country  do  you 
come?**  he  inquired.  I  informed  him  that  my 
home  was  in  Philadelphia.  At  that  his  eyebrows 
lifted  strangely,  and  he  fairly  gasped.  '  Philadel- 
phia ! '  he  exclaimed.  'Came  to  Vienna  to  be 
cured  of  a  nerve  trouble  when  you  live  in  Phil- 
adelphia!' He  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his 
amazement,  the  cause  of  which  I  could  not  im- 
agine. 'Why  not  ?' I  asked.  '  Because,' he  replied, 
'you  have  in  Philadelphia  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  nerve  specialist  in  the  world.'  '  .\nd  who 
is  he,  pray?'  I  asked.  Much  to  my  surprise— and 
you  can  imagine  the  blush  that  mounted  to  my 
cheek — he  replied  :  '  His  name  is  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell— he  is  the  most  famous.'  I  concluded 
then  that  he  had  not  been  informed  of  his  Ameri- 
can patient's  name,  and  I  consider  the  compli- 
ment he  so  unwittingly  paid  me  quite  the  most 
delightful  experience  of  that  European  trip." 

Slary  3Iannering's  Sweet  Komance. —  When 
Miss  Mannering  was  a  small  girl  in  London,  says 
Eleanor  Franklin  in  Leslie's  Weekly,  she  and  a 
young  friend  one  day  discovered  a  photograph  in 
a  shop  window  which  they,  girl-like,  began  to 
gush  over : 

"  Isn't  he  handsome  ?"  said  Miss  Mannering. 

"  What  a  face  ! "  exclaimed  her  friend. 

"Is  he  an  actor  or  a  clergyman  ?"  mused  Miss 
Mannering. 

"  He  is  St.  Anthony,"  said  her  friend,  and  can't 
you  just  imagine  the  accompanying  girlish  gig- 
gles and  grimaces  ?  Well,  after  this  the  two  girls 
stopped  before  the  picture  nearly  every  day  and 
began  to  call  it  "our  face  in  the  window, "and  Miss 
Mannering  says  it  stamped  itself  so  plainly  in  her 
memory  that  she  could  never  forget  it.  Time 
wore  on,  and  the  bit  of  a  girl  grew  into  a  bit  more 
of  a  girl  with  ambitions.  She  went  on  the  stage 
and  pretty  soon  we  allured  her  over  here.  It  was 
surely  fate,  for  such  a  short  time  after  her  arrival 
in  America  she  met  Mr.  Hackett.  She  knew  she 
had  met  him  somewhere  before,  but  where? 
Looking  at  him,  and  wondering  where,  may  have 
had  somewhat  to  do  with  her  surrender  to  the 
fascination  of  his  strong  manly  personality  ;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  she  surrendered,  and  then  came 
the  announcement  of  their  marriage  engagement. 
A  short  time  after  this,  and  before  her  marriage, 
she  was  visiting  at  his  mother's  one  day  and  was 
looking  with  him  over  some  old  albums  of  photo- 
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Ajcenls  Aantcd  rvcrywhere. 

THE  BEST    LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  Sth  St.,  Cinton,  Ohio. 


graiilis,  wiien  siiJiienly,  placing  her  hand  llai 
down  on  the  face  of  a  picture  with  a  little  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  she  sai<l : 

■■  Why,  dear,  it  was  you  !" 

•*  I.'"  said  Mr.  Hacketl. 

"  Yes;  you  in  the  window." 

The  rest  is  better  imagined  than  expressed, 
since  Mr.  Hackett  and  Miss  Mannering  were 
lovers  and  both  impressionable,  romantic,  and 
tempermenlal.  Miss  Mannering  is  now  hostess  of 
a  beautiful  home  in  Kast  Thirty-third  Street, 
Xew  York,  and  in  that  home  she  is  Jlrs.  Hackett. 
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Coming  Kvents. 


February     2-7. — Convention      of     the     American 
Bowling  Congress,  at  Indianapolis. 
Convention     of    the    National    Brick    Manufac- 
turers' Association,  at  Boston. 

February  1-5.— Convention  of  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  National  Exchange,  at  Cincinnati. 

February  10. — Convention  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers' .\lliance  and  Industrial  Union,  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Februarv  10-13.— Convention  "f  the  National  Mas- 
ter Mouse  Painter's  and  Decorators'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Stales,  at  Richmond,  Va. 

February  11.  —  Convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Authors  at  New  York. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 
Venkzurla. 
January   7. — The    Venezuela   Cabinet    discusses 
the   answers  of  the  Powers  to  the  proposal 
regarding  arbitration. 

January  8.  — Venezuela  accepts  all  theconditions 
demanded  by  the  Powers  ;  Minister  Bowen 
is  ordered  to  Washinirton,  where  he  will 
represent  Venezuela  on  an  international 
commission. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

January  5. — Ex-Premier   1'. 
Madrid. 


-M.    .-^ajjasla  dies  in 


January  6. — United  .States  Minister  Powell,  at 
.San'Doniingo,  demands  tlie  immediate  pav- 
ment  of  claims  made  by  the  Clyde  Line. 

January  7. — All  the  Ministers  of  the  Powers  at 
Peking,  except  the  American  envoy,  sign  the 
note  warning  China  that  she  must  pay  the 
Boxer  indemnity  in  gold. 

Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  it  is  believed,  will 
join  Great  Britain  in  protesting  against  the 
granting  of  permission  to  Russia  to  send 
torpedo-boats  through  the  Dardanelles. 

January  8.— The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Randall  Thomas 
Davidson  is  appointed  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Thirty-thousand  troops  led  by  Lord  Kitchener 
are  reviewed  bv  Lord  Curzon  in  the  Durbar 
exercises  at  Delhi. 

Reports  that  a  German  syndicate  has  offered 
to  buy  the  Panama  Can.-il  Company's  rights 
are  denied  by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

January  9  —The  reply  of  President  Castro  to 
the  latest  proposals  of  the  Powers  is  received 
in  London  and  Berlin. 

Alfred  Beit,  the  South  African  mining  million- 
aire, is  reported  dying. 

The  twenty-fifth 'anniversary  of  the  death  of 
King   Victor  Emmanuel    If.  is  observed  in 
Rome. 
January  10.— As  King  Alfonso  was  coming  from 
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is  considered  a  good  income  when  the 
investment  is  al>sohitely  sure. 

I  have  some  bonds  of  the  lierwick 
Electric  Light  Company  that  I  want  to 
sell.  This  company  has  become  so  suc- 
cessful that  five  per  cent,  is  a  high  rate  to 
pay  upon  its  bonds. 

The  standing,  condition  and  earning 
power  of  this  company  bear  the  most 
rigid  investigation. 

This  is  one  of  those  unusual  oppor- 
tunities which  now  and  then  come  to  all 
of  us. 

The  price  of  each  bond  is  five  hundred 
dollars.  I  will  sell  mine  for  par.  If  you 
have  the  money  to  invest,  it  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  find  out  just  how  good  these 
bonds  are. 

ROBERT  C.  ADAMS, 
253  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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church  in  Madrid  a  deranged  man  tired  into 
the  royal  procession. 

Si^nor  Prinelti,  the  Italian  ForeiRn  Minister, 
accepts  a,  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with  an 
ex-ariny  officer. 

January  ii. —  .Xdvices  from  Morocco  indicate 
that  the  situation  is  not  improviiii;. 

Domestic. 

Conor  E>s. 

January  5. — Si'Hii/t' :  Propositions  to  abolish  the 
duly  on  anthracite  coal  arediscussed.  Sena- 
tor Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  speakes  against 
the  Omnibus  Statehood  bill. 
House:  The  Army  Reorganization  bill  is  con- 
sidered. 

January  6.— .SV'/.//*".-  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts, speaks  in  support  of  his  anti-trust 
bill  ;  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,  demands 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  of  coal,  and  Senator 
Nelson  continues  his  speech  against  the 
Omnibus  Statehood  bill. 
House :  Secretary  Root's  General  Staff  bill  is 
p;issed. 

January    j.—Sr-iitj/f :    The   Omnibus   Statehood 
and' the    Military    Reorganization   bills  are 
considered. 
House:  .\  bill  providing  for  the  redemption  of 
Hawaiian  silver  coins  is  passed. 

January   S. — Senate:      Senator   Vest's  free-coal 
resolution  is  discussed.    The  Omnibus  State- 
hood bill  is  considered. 
House :    The  Philippine   Constabulary   bill   is 
passed. 

January  9. — House :  One  hundred  and  forty-four 
private  pension  bills  are  passed. 

Othrr  Domestic  Xf.ws. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decides  the 
"Russian  sugar  bounty  case  in  favor  of  this 
Government. 

Dr.  David  J.  Hill  is  appointed  Minister  to  Swit- 
zerland and  Charles  P.  Brj-an  Minister  to 
Portugal. 

The  citizens  of  Indianola,  Miss.,  establish  a  pri- 
vate office  for  the  distribution  of  mail. 

January  6.— .\  statement  is  issued  at  the  White 
House  defining  the  attitude  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  trust  question. 

The  Coal  Strike  Commission  begins  its  session 
in  Philadelphia. 

Andrew  Carnegie  offers  $1,500,000  for  the  erection 
■  of  thirty  libraries  in  Philadelphia. 

January  7. — The  President  sends  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Philippine  Commission  to  Con- 
gress, and  urges  the  appropriation  of  $3,000,- 
000  to  relieve  distress  in  the  islands. 

Testimony  concerning  the  violence  by  strikers 
in  the'anthracite  region  is  taken  by  the  Coal 
Strike  Commission. 

The  library  presented  to  Washington  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  dedicated. 

The  German  Ambassador.  Dr.  von  Holleben,  is 
recalled  ;  Barou  von  Sternburg  is  to  succeed 
him. 

Januarj-  9. — The  Cabinet  decides  not  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Cox,  the  colored  post- 
mistress at  Indianola,  Miss. 

January  ro. — Rear-Admiral  George  W.  Melville 
is  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  navy. 
The  operating  companies  open  their  case  be- 
fore the  Coal  Strike  Commission. 

President  Roosevelt  objects  to  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Smoot  for  United  States  Senator  from 


A  Book  of  Prayers 

for  Public  Worship,  Private  Devotion,  and  Personal  Min- 
istry, by  Abbie  C.  Morrow,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  one's 
library.  It  contains  Prayers  fer  every  sort  of  occasion  and 
is  published  by  M.  E.  Munson,  Bible  House,  New  York 
City.     See  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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26  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
220  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IVIemory  Training 

New  Practical  System  for  Developing  and  Perfecting  the 

Memory  Discovered  by  an  Indiana  Student-Business 

Man.    Is  Rapidly  Becoming  the  Wonder  of 

Twentieth  Century  Progress. 


Needed  by  All,  Possessed  by  So  Few,  a  Good  Reliable  Memory  is  the 

Key  to  Success.    Anywhere,  Everywhere  the  Person  Having 

the  Best  Memory  Rises  to  the  Top. 


PARTICULARS    FREE    TO    ALL    WHO    WRITE. 


D.  F.  Urbahns. 


For  years  the  world  has  been  waiting  for  some  one 
to  discover,  a  sj'stem  of  memory  training  which 
might  be  of  actual  benefit.  Not  a  theoretical  method 
requiring  months  or  years  of  hard  study,  but  a  sim- 
ple practical  system  which  accomplishes  the  most  in 
the  least  time.  It  has  remained  for  Mr.  D.  F. 
Urbahns'  a  student-business  man  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  to  bring.out  such  a  system.  It  is  so  easy  that 
even  a  child  cannot  fail  to  understand.  It  is  so  plain 
and  attractive  that  one  can  hardly  help  becoming 
interested  in  it,  and  above  all  it  is  so  intensely 
practical  that  it  helps  one  over  the  rough  rocks  of 
life  to  success,  where  without  its  aid  absolute  failure 
would  be  the  result.  Let  the  reader  recall  his  or  her 
own  experience  ;  has  there  ever  been  a  time  in  your 
life  when  you  lost  money  by  foi-getting  a  set  of 
figures  or  a  business  appointment  ?  Did  you  ever 
lose  a  friend  by  forgetting  a  name  or  face  which  you 
most  wished  to  remember  ?      Did  your  friends  ever 


do  you  an  injustice  by  forgetting  you  when  you 
should  have  been  remembered  ?  Did  you  ever  forget 
anything  which,  renieinbered,  would  have  been  valu- 
able to  you  in  any  way  'i  These  are  questions.worthy 
of  careful  thought,  and  when  one  stops  to  consider 
that  a  system  is  now  being  used  which  will  ovf  rcome 
all  these  serious  obstacles  to  success  what  need  is 
there  to  hesitate  ?  Any  bank,  business  house  or 
minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Fort  Wayne  will  be  glad  to 
tell  what  they  know  of  Mr.  Urbahns.  llis  iiitegiity 
and  honesty  of  purpose  is  unquestioned.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  plenty  of  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
his  method  among  those  who  have  used  it,  and  it 
does  seem  that  anyone  who  feels  the  need  of  a  better 
memory  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  investigate 
this  new  system  thoroughly,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  source  entirely  trustworthy.  Simply  send  your 
name  and  addiess  to  Mr.  D.  F.  Urbahns.  102  Bass 
Block,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  the  full  information 
and  particulars  will  be  forwarded  to  you  free  by 
return  mail. 
Readers  are  requested  to  write  without  delay. 
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MY  POSITION 

a«  Winil'^wTrlmnifrand 
C'nril  Mgii  I'Hinti-r  for 
C-..IM101I.V  *  Wal  lace, 
ton.    I 'a. 


Uiiii 


f..r 


It    till 


eoiiipli-tion  of  my  coiirn) 
with  till'  Bond  Iiixtitute 
of  MrrcAutilt.-  TralniiiK- 
(SUrni-d) 

W.  «;.  KKNNK.I>Y. 


MY  POSITION 

US  Ad  -Writer.  Wimiow 
Trliniiier,  Hint  CMrd 
Wrlt«"r  for  Piiit'-r  fry 
(i.wKln  Co.,  niniiirii.-li.iin. 
.^la.wimiir.Kiirid  forme 
at  IliPcomiiU'lion  of  my 
coiirxp  of  liiNtrurtloM  at 
the  Ilond  Institute  of 
MemtniileTraiiiiiiK' 

(Sit'Iled) 

T.  A.  llir\I»LF.Y. 


Good  i»oi>ltlonr«are  always  waitlnfr  for  graduates 

of  thih.  tl iii.v  M'hool  of  ii>  kind  in  the  world.    It's 

eadonied  hy  inerehants  everywhere 

Becaume  It 'a  Practical. 

Window  Trimming,  Ad. -Writing, 
and  Card  Sign  Painting 

Taupht  inpemnn  at  our  pplendidly  e<)Uipi>o<i  selioolor 
by  eiirreniHiiideii  e.  Practieal  j.rofejwioiis.  practieally 
taujrht  by  pi-aetii-al  men.     H'rtte  for  information. 

BONO   INSTITUTE   OF  MERCANTILE  TRAINING, 
Formerly  Economist  Training  School, 

Wlllara  II.   11 1.   I'rc..,       iai-l:ts  «.   mil  >1..   N."    \ork. 


"THE  DEARBORN" 

TYPEVVRlTtR  CABINET 

4S  in.  long,  31  in.  deep,  527. 

"The  Dearborn  Junior" 
Typewriter  Table  Cabinet 

42  in.  long,  24  in.  deep.  5i2. 

Hade  of   Golden    Oak     and 
Handsomely  Finished 


I  nique,  effective  and  invaluable 
ati.irhinLiit  for  holdinK  note-book. 
The  cheaiiest,  handiest  and  most 
serviceable  pieces  of  office  fur- 
niture made. 

Sold  on  approval,  Cliar)!:es  paid 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Tse  it  thirty  days — if  not  .salLs- 
factory,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
\Viite  for  llliistrHted  catalogue 
of  l)earborn  (ubinetji. 

HKAIMtOKN   I»KSK  CO. 
Klriiiiiiichiiiii,  Alu. 


CARBIDE-FEED   GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST   AND    BEST 

^iani^i;::,';:-^'  *48  to  55.000 

More  brilliant  th.m   i.'»'  or  electricity.    Costs  l«s 

than  kerosene.     Suited  for  any  building  anywhcic. 

.Vnic  for  bwklct  T 


J.   n.  COLT    CO. 

21  Barclay  St.NewVork 

TIk-  l.iri:<-st   maVfrs   of 
A.  rtvl<ii<-  Apimratus 


Boston 
Philadelphia 

ChlcJiKo 
L»S  Angeles 


EVANS'   VACUUM    CAP 

Will  Make  Hair  Crow 


MAPLEWOOD. 

\         I   ,  .■■    ■ -t.ll.llhl: 


I'Hralp, 

iKHlihdil  riri'iilatloii.     It 

'    I     '   iir  fMiiii   fHlliiiir  out  anil 

■     I  Mini   irrowlh   where  live 

■     i  1       We  refund    the    full 

I, MM-  pii.eir  It  diM-ji  not  tflveKal- 

iioii  »  II hill  thirty  duyx.    For  full 

iK'iiUri  uililri'M 

EVANS'  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 
Fullerlon  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

nrur  i'lnrlnnatl, 
Ohio. 

lie  iirlvnte  enre  and 
>r     ItriiK   and    Aleaholle    Addlp(lon>. 

111-. I   .l-a-«hi-re  have  Ih-.  n  riir»'(l  bv  u«. 
ir   l»e«lrrd.       Addrtio  The  Du.  J.  I.. 


L'tnh  because  of  the  oath  by  which  as  an 
apostle  of  the.Mormon  Church,  he  renounces 
all  alleRiance  to  the  Stale. 

January  ii.— The  Coal  Strike  Commission  holds 
a  conference  and  reads  over  tlie  teslimi>nv 
recently  taken. 

Amkrican  Ijepkndencies. 
January    w.  —  Fhilifpines :    ThousiiuJs  of     resi- 
dents of  Manila  urge  Governor  Taft  not   to 
leave  the  islands. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  EJitoi,  Ln  ERakv 

Digest.'] 
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Problem  795. 

CXIII.— Motto:  "  Mezereon." 

Black— Five  Pieces. 


AN  INVESTMENT  THAT  PAYS 


Vz%- 


IN  MONEY 

100% 

in  comfort.      Our  free   booklet   will 
convince  you  that 

THE  POWERS 
HEAT  REGULATOR 

will  do  this.      It  assures  an  even 

temperature  in  the  home,    Fits 

any   furnace.   Old   or   New, 

Hot  Air,  Steam  or  Hot 

Water.     Easily 

attached. 

°  Regulates  itself.     Sent  on  trial. 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO., 

36  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


White  — Eleven  I'leces- 
8;    RbsR;    srikis;    B1S4P 
I  B  I  p  4 ;  K  Q  I  P  4  ;  8. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  796. 

CXIV.— Motto  :    "  Krato." 

Black — Nine  Pieces. 


3  S  I  P  2  ; 


k 


^^    <3Ly 


m 


^ 


:I 


f_i       ^-     viit» 


Dl 


While— Thirteen  Pieces. 

3^3K;Q2RpaB;ir6;ii)il'4;2qkip2; 
P  5  S  ;  4  P  P  a  ;  2  R  s  B  t  S  b. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


.Hi\v<N.  O- 


Pears' 

Kconomical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of-  clean.ses. 

Get  Pears'  for  economy 
and  cleanhness. 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Robinson's  Bath  Cabinet 

Guaranteed  to  Cure  Rheumatlam     - 

( 'lives  new  life  and  vigor  to  every  organ  of  the 
hum.in  body.     Thousands  of  people  are  daily 
sufferers  because  they  continue  to  clog  the  cir- 
culation with  poison  in  place  of  eliminating  the 
uric  acid  from  the  blood  by  Hot  Air  Baths. 
ivery  iutciligeiu  person  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  that   beat 
is  the  only  cure 
fordisc.ise. 


Write  for 
descriptive 
matter  and 
special  1003 
proposition, 
a  cod  i  n- 
ducement* 
offered  to 
reliable  men 

and  women  on  both  commission  and  salary. 

ROBINSON  THERMAL  BATH  CO. .  T!U  J.  fl.  rsoii  St.,  Tolrdo,  0. 


Smvm 


LOCKE  ADDER 


'ONLY    $5.0  0' 


C.  L  tOTkt   MIC.  CO. 


100 


VISITING 


CARDS! :l  35^ 


Readers  of  The  LrrERART 


Ullot  ItllM  r..|l,  ,1  hU  1.  ,  ,il..l  ..1.-..  »       IM.I.r  lllle.l  ilnv  n. .  ne.l. 

SntiKrnetioii  ifiiaiiiiii..-.|      N..I   ol.ijiiimlile  eliu«lieie  lit   twice 
Ihei.rlee.     Iioolil.i  ••  t\IM»  HTYI.K. "  KHKH! 
,  E.  J.  SCHlsrtR  FT(i.  4:  LH    CO..  DEPT-  M«.  ST.  LOILS.  10. 
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Old  Gorgon  Graham 

Readers  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  need 
no  introduction  to  Old  Man  Graham.  They 
know  him  as  Pierrepont's  father  and  the  central 
figure  in  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to 
His  Son.  In  a  new  series,  by  the  same  author, 
Old  Man  Graham  delivers  more  of  the  business 
philosophy  and  shrewd  humor  that  have  made 
him  famous. 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

A  Point  of  Honor,  soon  to  appear,  is  an  unusually 
readable  tale  in  which  are  set  forth  some  of  the 
humors  of  the  French  duel. 


William  Allen  White's 
Washington  Papers 

The  country  boasts  of  three  or  four  political  writers 
as  shrewd  and  clever  as  Mr.  White ;  but  not  one  of 
them  possesses  his  fresh,  keen  humor  or  his  strik- 
ing, forceful  way  of  saying  things.  Mr.  White 
will  write  a  weekly  Washington  letter  for  the 
magazine  during  the  winter. 

Owen  Wister's  New  Tale 

Mr.  Wister's  next  contribution  to  the  magazine  intro- 
duces the  reader  to  the  author's  old  friends,  Mr.  Skookum 
Smith  and  Mr.  Frisco  Baldy. 


^\f\  mT^^WMT^  TAeSubscnpHonPriceisOneDoll&r 
V/\/    Irkxjyy  &  year  until  February  1st, 

Jl/terFebJsttheSukcriptionT>nceS^fl^^  BE 

THE      CURTIS      PUBLISHING      COMPANY,      PHILADELPHIA.      PA 


Problem  797. 

CXV.  Motto  :   "Prince  Charming:.' 
Black — Three  Pieces. 


White— Si.x  Pieces. 
8;5B2;8;5kPR;7p;3piS2;3K3B; 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  798. 

Black  —Four  Pieces. 
CX VI. —Motto:    "Little  Bo-Peep." 


Wm 


m 


If: 


m 


MONT  PELEE 

and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique 


By  [PROFESSOR    ANGELO    HEILPRIN.  F.  R.  G.  S. 

President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelpliia 


IHIS  work,  almcst  unique  in  tlie  class  of  exploration  and  scientific  research, 
presents  the  first  complete  account  of  the  catastrophic  events  of  the  island 

whose  misfortunes  have  so  roused  the  sympathies  of  the  world,  and  added 

a  chapter  to  history  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  fall  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culanoum.  Prof.  Heilprin's  early  visit  to  Martinique  permitted  him  to  study  the 
scene  of  the  major  disaster  very  soon  after  its  happening,  while  his  experiences 
on  the  still  burning  volcano,  whose  crater  he  was  the  first  to  visit  after  the  tragic 
eighth  of  May,  and  during  the  great  eruption  of  August  30,  of  which  he  was  a 
direct  observer,  were  such  as  to  make  the  narrative  describing  them  one  of  thrill- 
ing interest. 

The  author's  qualifications  as  an  investigator,  geologist,  and  geographer  give  to 
the  work  its  stamp  of  scientific  authority,  and  it  can  safely  be  said  that  it  will  remain 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  for  many  years  in  the  future. 

The  book,  in  large  octavo,  contains  threi'  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages  in 
text,  and  there  are  nearly  forty  full-page  plates,  made  up  in  greater  part  of  re- 
productions from  phot()grai)hs  taken  by  Prof.  Heilprin  himself.  Many  of  these 
reveal  the  volcano  in  its  climax  of  eruption  and  in  rapidly  following  successive 
stages  of  activity.     No  such  record  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

8vo.       Cloth,  illustraLted,  $3.00  i\ef.       Poste^^e  extras. 


Publishers  ::  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  ::  Philadelphia 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

8;  8;  8;2SiKiBi;  BpPs;  3P1P2;  4kSiR; 
R3b3. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


16**"  Tour 


Gibraltar,  Naples,  Italy,  Vi- 
enna, Germany,  The  Rhine, 
Switzerland,  France. 

ENGLAND    AND     SCOTLAND 

First-class  tbroupliout.     April  11th.     1"  persons  only.    June 

16th  the  samo  tour  ri-versed. 

WU.  T.  BIIEIMIEKU,  8?8  Roylxton  Street,  BOSTON. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

A  niw  kinil  of  tj avfl,  with  parlies  lirnitiii  to  20  university- 
bred  conductors  slow,  thorough  itineraries.  Afternoon 
lectures  hy  hrilliant  men  worth  knowing  Velaila  of  :!i  tours 
to  Europe  and  the  "  Art  of  Travel"  sent  free. 

Bjreau  of  University  Trave!,  201  Clarendon  St.,  Boston 


EUROPE  AND   ORIENT 

Tweiitj-Keeond  Season.      Limited  Parties.    Un- 
excelled ArranKetnenta.  Every  Detail  for  ('omfort. 
Leisure  in  Sight  seeing.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
AND  MK8.  H.  8.  PAIXE,  eiers  Fall*.  N.  Y. 


110 

Vards  Fiae  Ponltrj. 


RELIABLE 

INCUBATORS  and 
BROODERS. 

Satiafaction  guaranlced  or  your  money 
back.  ^cDtl  lOccnis  puBtape  f«r  great  poul- 
try book  j  <iBt  tsEued,  ezplainiDg  remark, 
able  guarantee  under  whieh  we  pell. 

Ucliahitt  Incn'tator  A-  BruoderCosy 
Box  B- 18      qolDcr,  IIU 


Dnill  TnV  PAPER,  illnst'd,  20  pagre* 
milla  I  n  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  monthr 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
oultry  book  freo  to  yearly  Bnbscriberak 
Jook  alonelu cents.  OatalOKDe  of  ponltr* 
books  free.  i'ouJtry  Aelvoctntc,  SyracasQtM.X* 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  ^^^^l^'^ir^ 

can  Sell  your  property  quickly  for  Cash  no  matter  wher» 
located.  Write  today  and  learn  how.  FRANK  1'.  CLKVELaND, 
heal  Estate  Expert,  7811  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago. 
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WW  _-.wu   of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  783.    CI.;    y— R  4. 

No.  784.    Cir.:    R  (Kt  4)— Kt  s. 

No.  785.    cm.:    Q-R3. 

No.  786.     CIV.:    Q— R  sq. 

Solved  by  M.  \V.  H.,  University  of  Virfrinia  ;  tlie 
Rev.  I.  W.B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
«ester.  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwrighi,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  \V.  J.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  "  Malvern,"  Melrose, 
Mass.;  J.  I.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  A.  G.  Massmann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  \V.  \V.  S.,  Randolph-Macou  Sys- 
tem, Lynchburg,  Va.;  A  Kniiiht,  Tyler,  Tex.;  C. 
B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O.;  G.  F'atterson,  Winnipeg, 
Can.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva.  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome, 
■Ga. 

783,  784  :"  Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  Dr.  T. 
3i.  Turnbaugh,  Bloomfield,  Mo. 

783,  785,  786:  The  Rev.  J.  G.  I.aw,  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  V. 

784  :  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham, 
111  ;  J.  .\I.  W.,  Blanchesler,  C).;  R.  G.  Eyrich,  New 
■Orleans. 

7S4,  786:  E  X.K.,  Ilarri^iburg,  Pa. 

786:  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia. 

Comments  C783):  "The  kej-  most  too  brave"— 
•G.  D. ;  "The  number  of  'tries'  is  very  perplex- 
ing"—P.  S.  F.;  "Q-R  5  is  a  splendid  'try '"—J.  C. 
J.  W.;  "  Must  be  a  Mackenzie  "— C.  N.  F. 

784:  "Very  fine  example  of  double  check" — G. 
T).;  "  Superior  "—F.  S.  F.;  "Almost  painfully 
brilliant  "—J.  C.  J.  W.;  "Fine  idea"— "Twenty- 
'three  ". 

785:  "Will  take  high  rank  "- F.  S.  F.;  "  The  real 
iheart  of  the  position  is  the  very  subtle  play  afici 

1. ;  otherwise  indifferently  good  "—J.   C. 

l'-Q4 
J.  W.;  "One  of  the  best  "-C.  X.  F. 

786:  "A  sly  fox"— G.  I).;  "  Key  and  main  phiv 
good"— J.  C.  J.  W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  E.  A.  C.  got  774; 
W.  Rech,  Freeport,  111.,  7S1. 

The  Lasker-Bampton  Game. 

In  the  siimiltaneous  exhibition  in  the  Franklin 
Club,  Philadelphia,  Lasker  lost  only  one  game,  to 
S.  W.  IJampton. 

Falkbeer  Counter-Gambit. 


LA-iKER. 

UAMI'TON. 

LASKER. 

nAMPTON. 

irAi/e. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

I  P-K  4 

P-K  4 

.5B-K3 

Kt-Q2 

2  P-K  B  4 

Kt     KB  3 

16  R— K  sq 

Kt(Q2)-B  3 

3Px<,)P 
4  Kt-Q  H  3 

17  Kt-K  s 

18  P-Kt  4 

19  Kt  x  Kt 

Kt  X  l^t  P 

5  H-Q  3 

B     Q  Kt  5 

B  X  Kt 

6Fx  1- 

Kt  X  K  P 

2o  R-K  KtsqP— B4 

7  <J     7  4' 

8  P  X  B 

B  X  Kt  ch 

21  R-Kt  2 

7-R  3 

Vastlcs 

iz  K-Kt  sq 

B-B  6 

9  Kt-1!  3 

Kt-y  3 

23  H  x  Kt 

Rx  B 

ioB-7  3 

R  — K  sq  ch 

24  R— Kt3 
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Above  all,  don't  miss  Santa  Catalina.      -^g^ 

There's  nothing  like  it.  in  California,  nothing  like  it 
anywhere  else  in  America — a  great  rock,  twenty  miles 
long  by  three  to   four  miles  wide,  rising   right  out  of  the  sea. 

The  fishing  is   unequaled  —  yellowtail,  barracuda,  sea  bass  and  runa. 

Santa  Catalina  is  only  3  1/  hours  from  Los  Angeles,  and  Los  Angeles 
is  less  than  three  days  from  Chicago,  via  the 
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Compartment  and  standard  sleepers;  dining, 
library  and  observation  cars.  Electric  lights;  electric 
fans;  barber  shop;  bath  room;  Booklovers'  Library. 
Runs  over  the  El  Paso-Rock  Island  route. 

Tickets  and  full  information  at  this  office.  Call 
or  write. 

Jno.   Sebastian,    P.T.M.,   Chicago,   II!. 
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PUBLISHER'S   NOTE. 

Qwing  to  fice  this  week  in  a  building  adjoining  that  in  which  THE  LIT- 
ERARY Digest  is  usually  printed,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
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any  defects  in  printing  are  manifest,  thej-  must  be  attributed  to  the  sud- 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MINERS'   RESTRICTION   OF  COAL  OUTPUT. 

THE  main  point  made  by  the  operators  last  week,  in  the 
presentation  of  their  side  of  the  case  before  the  strike  com- 
mission in  Philadelphia,  related  to  the  limitation  of  the  coal 
output  by  the  men,  under  orders  from  the  union.  Mine  superin- 
tendents and  foremen  were  brought  on  from  the  coal  region  to 
tell  how  the  harmonious  relations  between  operators  and  men 
had  been  turned  into  hostility  since  the  strike  of  1900,  when  the 
union  ent'ered  the  anthracite  field  ;  and  how  the  miners  had, 
under  union  orders,  decreased  the  amount  of  coal  mined.  Even 
now,  when  the  whole  country  is  suffering  for  coal,  the  commis- 
sion was  told,  the  men  are  idling  and  shirking,  and  taking  an 
unreasonable  number  of  holidays,  David  Davis,  a  foreman, 
said  that  before  the  1900  strike  a  miner  loaded  eight  cars  a  day  ; 
now  he  will  load  onlj' six.  H.  T.  Hughes,  another  foreman,  said 
that  his  men  will  load  but  five.  General  Superintendent  May, 
of  the  Hillside  and  Pennsylvania  companies,  "criticized  sharply 
the  action  of  union  miners  at  present  in  not  working  more  than 
four  hours  a  day,"  and  "said  that  many  miners  never  stayed  in 
the  mines  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning."  William  Allen,  an 
Ontario  and  ^Vestern  superintendent,  said  he  had  often  seen  his 
men  leave  the  mines  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he 
made  the  interesting  statement  that  "at  the  Ontario  and  Ray- 
mond collieries,  taken  together,  the  output  could  be  increased  a 
thousand  tons  a  day  if  the  men  would  work  full  time." 

The  critics  of  the  union  allege  that  President  Mitchell  has 
practically  admitted  the  truth  of  these  charges  in  a  proclamation 
which  he  issued  to  the  miners  on  Monday  of  last  week,  in  which 
he  said : 

"To  relieve  the  situation  and  alleviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
suffering  now  being  endured  is  the  duty  of  every  one  connected 
with  the  production  of  coal.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  are 
prompted  to  address  this  communication  to  all  members  of  our. 
union,  and  request  that  they  cooperate  with  the  management  of 


the  mines  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  production  of  coal.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  is  such  as  to  require  that  every  mine 
worker  shall  e.xert  himself  and  use  every  means  at  his  command 
to  this  end. 

"Upon  reading  this  communication  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers,  local  tinions  should  hold  meetings  and  devise  means 
whereby  the  daily  output  of  the  mines  maybe  increased.  These 
efforts  should  be  continued  until  the  weather  moderates  and  the 
great  necessity  for  fuel  shall  have  passed." 

And  the  Scranton  Jribuite,  which  is  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions in  the  anthracite  field,  says: 

"That  it  is  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  to  hold  back  the  efficiency  of  its  better  qualified 
members  b}'  placing  arbitrary  limits  upon  the  amount  of  their 
daily  production  is  not  only  evident  in  practi.se,  but  has  been 
frankly  admitted  by  John  Mitchell  himself.  We  can  not  see  in 
this  anything  but  a  mistake.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  en- 
courage every  mine  worker  to  do  his  level  best  and  to  earn  as 
much  as  he  possibly  could  ;  and  then,  if  there  are  members  who 
do  not  get  along  well,  let  their  more  fortunate  colleagues  extend 
a  helping  hand 

"It  is  not  true  that  it  aids  the  poorer  worker  to  hold  the  better 
worker  back.  The  worker  who  is  held  back  is  injured  ;  his  per- 
sonal independence  is  sacrificed  and  his  personal  pride  and 
incentive  are  weakened,  but  the  laggard  is  not  helped  forward." 

No  comment  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  has  come  to  our 
notice.  President  Mitchell  alleges  that  if  the  better  miners  used 
more  cars,  there  would  not  be  enough  for  the  rest ;  but  the  oper- 
ators declare  there  are  plenty  of  cars  for  all. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  FREE  COAL  LAW. 

APPROVAL,  tempered  bj-  doubt  of  its  remedial  effect,  marks 
the  comment  of  the  dailj'  press  on  the  law  putting  an- 
thracite coal  on  the  free  list  and  providing  for  a  rebate  of  the 
duty  on  all  other  coal  for  one  year.  "The  removal  of  the  tariff 
on  coal  will,  it  is  said,  bring  large  quantities  from  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia, "says  the  Scranton  Truth;  but  "so  long  as  the 
present  demand  continues,  this  will  not  make  much  difference." 
The  bill,  as  prepared  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee  and  passed  by  the  House  on  Wednesday,  pro- 
vided for  the  refunding  of  duties  collected  on  coal  for  one  year. 
The  Senate  amended  it  so  as  to  put  anthracite  permanently  on 
the  free  list.  That  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
and  on  Thursday  the  President  signed  the  bill.  Congress  "has 
served  notice  on  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal  roads, "  declares 
the  Baltimore  American,  "that  they  can  not  look  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  any  indorsement  of  the  policy  they  have 
pursued  and  which  has  resulted  in  a  fuel  famine  that  has  en- 
tailed suffering  on  thousands  of  people."  The  Pliiladelphia 
Public  Ledger  remarks : 

"It  is  foolish  to  imagine  that  the  abolition  or  suspension  of 
the  imjiort  duty  on  coal  can  afford  an  immediate  relief  to  the 
existing  scarcity.  Had  there  been  no  such  duty,  the  present 
extreme  scarcity  would  probabl}'  have  been  mitigated.  The 
strike  in  Pennsylvania  would  immediately  have  stimulated  an 
increased  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  provinces 
for  this  market.  But  our  market  has  been  long  cipsed  to  foreign 
coal  and  no  provision  had  been  made  /or  supplying  it.  There  is 
no  such  accumulated  surplus  at  Newcastle  as  can  in  any  large 
degree  counterbalance  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.  .  .  .  But  this  duty  has  been  quite  sufficient,  in  a  normal 
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state  of  the  market,  to  make  the  country  }j;eiiorally  depeiuleut 
upon  the  home  mines  exclusively,  and  its  repeal  in  time  ot 
actual  scarcity  can  not  give  the  relief  that  the  unrestrictec  opera- 
tion of  trade  laws  would  have  i)rovided  in  advance.  The  duty 
ought  never  to  have  been  imposed." 

The  passage  of  the  bill  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
World,  "an  admission  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax  that  is  paid  by  con- 
sumers, and  that  as  regards  coal  it  is  not  needed  for  either  pro- 
tection or  revenue,  but  is  a  tariff  for  monopoly  only  "  ;  and  the 
Boston  Herald  remarks  that  "even  the  Republican  Party  can  be 
brought  to  realize  the  weakness  of  the  protection  system,"  and 


ever  happened  to  this  blessed  land;  for  not  only  will  it  j)rove 
that  the  Dingley  law  had  nothing  to  do  and  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  supply  and  price  of  anthracite  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  will  send  some  lying  and  canting  public  leaders  in 
disgrace  to  the  whipping-post,  instead  of  into  offices  of  high 
honor,  at  the  next  national  assize  at  the  polls." 


'NECESSITY'  K.NOWS  NO  LAW." 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eiigle. 

that  "every  day  that  goes  by  makes  it  evident  tluit  the  time  can 
not  long  be  delayed  for  taking  up  for  definite  action  the  subject 
of  tariff  revision." 

The  New  York  Press,  probably  the  strongest  protection  paper 
in  the  country,  says,  in  an  editorial  two  days  after  the  President 
signed  the  bill : 

"Well,  the  coal  rebate  being  in  effect,  where  are  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  anthracite  which  foreign  nations  were 
ready  to  dump  into  our  empty  coal-bins?  Where  are  the  argosies 
freighted  with  the  precious  cargoes  which  only  a  greedy  and 
brutal  tariff  kept  from  our  famished  public?  Whence  are  they 
coming,  and  when?  The  enemies  of  the  American  tariff  system 
have  snarled  and  whined  and  howled  about  the  tariff  wall  behind 
which  jjcople  were  freezing  to  death  for  lack  of  the  anthracite 
which  might  be  had  for  the  mere  battering  of  a  hole  in  the  wall. 


r.f)wv  Willi  -WW  I'l-iK:  wv   Mir)  TliK  coal. 

Ihe  liallhuote  lln.ilJ. 

There  is  no  duty  ihjw  even  on  soft  coal.  Will  they  provide  the 
anthracite  now  from  abroa<l,  or  next  week,  or  next  year,  tir  ever? 
And  when  they  have  not  done  so — for  tliey  will  not  and  can  not 
do  it — will  the  American  people  go  into  convulsions  at  ihe  next 
Democratic  cry  of  '  Wolf  I ' 
"This  coal  rebate  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  best  tilings  that 


FEATURES   OF  THE   COAL   FAMINE. 

'~I"*HE  newsjjapcrs  are  presenting  day  by  day  a  series  of  news 
A  items  from  all  over  the  country  showing  an  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs  due  to  the  scarcity  of  coal.  The  Chicago  health 
department  makes  the  striking  statement  that  "fully  ten  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  soo.ckxj,  of  the  residents  of  Chicago  are  to-day 
suffering  from  ailments  of  a  grave  character  caused  by  privation 
and  exposure  resulting  from  the  coal  famine."  and  says  that 
there  has  been  an  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  of 
per.sons  under  five  years  and  over  sixty.  In  Philadelphia  ths 
hospital  and  almshouse  population  has  greatly  increased,  and 
several  street-car  passengers  have  been  overcome  by  cold. 
Steamers  have  been  delayed  and  manufacturing  plants  have 
been  compelled  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  coal,  and  one  concern 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  on  account  of  the  increased 
prices.  The  same  condition  has  cut  deeply  into  manufacturing 
profits  all  over  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  the  alert  reporters  claim  to  have  discovered 
miles  of  loaded  coal-cars  in  the  vicinity  of  the  suffering  cities, 
and  the  camera  has  been  used  to  reinforce  the  pergonal  testi- 
mony of  the  newspaper  scouts.  A  New  York //^ra/// reporter 
found  35,000  tons  of  coal  standing  on  side-tracks  near  the 
metropolis  while  the  dealers  in  the  city  were  unable  to  supply 
their  customers,  and  a  Chicago  Record-] Icrald  man  found  twice 
as  much  sidetracked  at  a  small  town  a  few  miles  out  of  that 
city.  In  Detroit  the  city  government  has  gone  into  the  coal 
business  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  distress  ;  while  the  people  of 
Areola,  111.,  and  Bellevue,  O. ,  led  by  prominent  citizens,  have 
seized  coal-trains  and  confiscated  the  precious  freight,  carefully 
weighing  it  and  reimbursing  the  railroaW  company  at  what  they 
considered  a  fair  price.  In  Bellevue,  we  are  told,  "the  fire-bell 
was  rung,  and  the  mayor  and  councilmen,  followed  by  a  small 
army  of  citizens  with  shovels,  marched  to  the  railway-yards  and 
unloaded  the  cars  in  record-breaking  time.  The  mayor  issued 
orders  with  the  village  .seal,  and  the  coal  was  distributed  to 
citizens  through  the  local  dealers  at  the  rateof  $8  a  ton."  Intlie 
suburbs  of  Boston  a  crowd  attacked  a  coal-train  and  made  off 
with  five  or  ten  tons  before  the  police  could  prevent  it,  and  in 
Minneapolis  burglars  broke  into  the  house  of  a  wealthy  family 
and  stole  400  pounds  of  anthracite,  leaving  the  jewelry  and 
plate  untouched.  In  several  cities  the  justices  have  refused  to 
hold  poor  people  accused  of  stealing  small  quantities  of  coal. 
Lastly,  to  turn  from  small  seizures  to  large,  a  resolution  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  looking  toward  an  investigation 
of  the  power  of  the  Government  to  seize  and  operate  the  mines. 

The  blame  for  the  coal  scarcity  is  variously  placed  by  various 
journals.  The  New  York  American,  in  the  course  of  an  editorial 
8x15  inches,  in  four  styles  of  type,  with  ornamental  trimmings, 
says:  "TIIL  PKOPLE  ARE  BEING  ROBBED,  AND  THE 
ROBBER  IS  THE  COAL  TRUST  !  "  And  the  New  York  .S//« 
informs  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "we  are  in  need  of  coal  to- 
day because  the  United  Mine  Workers,  led  by  John  Mitchell, 
aided  and  abetted  by  no  small  portion  of  the  community,  fought 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  October  with  bludgeons  and  guns  and 
dynamite,  to  prevent  employees  of  the  coal  comjjanies  from 
mining  coal."  Others  blame  the  independent  operators.  The 
New  \orV  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"There  are  reports  backed  by  photographic  evidence  that  miles 
of  loaded  coal-cars  containing  many  thousands  of  tons  are  stand- 
ing on  railroad  sidings  in  New  Jersey,  while  the  people  of  this 
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to  ren.ain  Covernor  of  the  Phiilippines. 


CI-  N,    LKONAKD   Wljdl), 

Assigned  to  duty  in  the  Philippines. 


city  are  clamoring  for  coal  and  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  what 
is  doled  out  to  them.  If  this  is  di:e  to  the  independent  operators 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  league  with  speculative  dealers  in  this  city 
to  keep  up  the  price  while  the  people  suffer,  they  should  under- 
stand that  they  are  playing  an  exceedingly  dangerous  game. 
There  could  be  no  more  effectual  way  of  promoting  the  Sociali.s- 
tic  spirit  and  encouraging  the  demand  that  the  Government  take 
control  of  the  sources  of  supply  and  the  means  of  transportation. 
It  is  calculated  to  inflame  public  feeling  even  to  the  point  of  not 
waiting  for  an  exercise  of  public  authority.  Already  a  proposal 
of  inquiry  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  which  would  be  star- 
tling but  for  this  unprecedented  situation.  It  may  not  go  beyond 
the  stage  of  inquiry,  but  it  behooves  the  coal  men  resi)onsible  for 
the  situation,  whoever  they  may  be  to  consider  that  if  they 
try  the  public  patience- much  further  they  are  liable  to  bring  upon 
themselves  consequences  which  will  far  outweigh  any  profit  they 
may  make  from  the  present  necessities  of  the  people." 


GOVERNOR   TAFT,   THE   SUPREME   COURT, 
AND   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

nr^HE  legend,  "We  Want  Taft,"  blazoned  in  large  letters  in 
■*•  English,  Spanish,  andTagalog  all  over  Manila  a  few  days 
ago,  so  the  despatches  tell  us,  indicated  the  feeling  of  the  Fili- 
pinos toward  the  governor,  who  had  been  notified  of  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  appoint  him  successor  to  Justice  Shiras  on 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  native  feeling  was  made 
even  more  evident  on  the  nth,  when  six  thousand  Filipinos,  "  in- 
cluding all  the  political  and  religious  parties,"  with  brass  bands, 
floats,  and  transparencies,  marched  to  the  governor's  palace 
and  begged  him  to  remain.  His  departure  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  established  order,  said  their  speakers;  and  the  crowds 
"remained  about  the  palace  for  hours  cheering  the  governor 
enthusiastically."  The  demonstration,  we  are  assured  further, 
"was  the  sincerest  in  the  history  of  Manila."  And  the  promi- 
nent Filipinos  have  besieged  the  President  with  cablegrams  of 
protest  against  the  removal  of  the  governor.  In  consequence 
Governor  Taft  has  declined  the  Supreme  Court  position  to  remain 
where  he  is.  and  the  appointment  is  to  goto  Judge  Day,  formerly 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Peace  Commissioner  at  the  end  of  the 
war  with  Spain.  "Mr.  Taft  was  on  the  verge  of  being  chosen 
president  of  Yale  University  "  when  President  McKinley  induced 
him  to  go  to  the  Philippines  as  governor,   we  are  told  by  the 


Brooklj'n  Eagle  ;  and  when  he  went  back  last  year,  it  was  in  ill- 
health  and  with  the  conviction  that  the  climate  would  prove 
fatal. 

This  is  an  "admirable  example"  of  "an  unselfish  devotion  to 
duty  all  too  rare  among  public  man,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Posi,  and  the  other  daily  papers  seem  to  agree. 
"There  is  nothing  finer  or  more  chivalrous  in  the  records  of  pub- 
lic life,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  J'ress ;  and  the  Hartford 
Cotirajii  says:  "  He  is  a  brave,  unselfish  American  gentleman, 
and  we  are  all  proud  of  him."  The  New  York  CoiUDicrcial 
Advertiser  says : 

"If  ever  a  man  was  animated  by  the  true  missionary  spirit, 
he  is.  When  he  was  in  this  country  a  year  ago  he  impressed 
this  fact  upon  everybody  who  met  him.  He  was  not  only  sat- 
urated with  knowledge  of  the  Filipino  people  and  of  their  needs, 
but  he  was  dominated  thorouglily  by  the  wish  and  determina- 
tion to  make  American  control  of  the  islands  a  help  and  a  bless. 
ing  to  them  by  showing  them  the  pathway  to  civilization  and 
leading  them  in  it.  During  the  three  years  that  he  has  been  in 
the  islands  he  has  not  only  mastered  all  phases  of  the  problem, 
as  no  one  man  has  ever  mastered  them  before,  but  he  has  visited 
personally  nearly  every  district  of  them,  something  no  white 
man  had  done  before  him,  and  had  made  himself  known  person- 
ally to  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants. 

"It  has  come  about,  therefore,  that  he  has  now  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  Filipinos  as  no  other  foreigner  has  ever  won 
them.  As  a  people  they  know  him  and  trust  him.  He  personi- 
fies in  their  simple  and  thoroughl}^  childlike  minds  American 
government  and  civilization." 

Some  criticism  of  Governor  Taft,  however,  appears  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  papers.  "  He  is  charged  with  having  lent  the 
influence  of  his  office  to  furthering  the  plans  of  a  certain  rene- 
grade  priest  named  Aglipay,  who  has  started  a  brand-new 
church, "says  The  Irish  World  (New  York),  and  "on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  showj  his  sympathy 
with  the  anti-Catholic  movement  in  the  Philippines."  The  same 
paper  proceeds : 

"  Is  the  government  established  in  the  Philippines  an  agent 
for  the  propagation  of  Protestantism?  This  question  is  sug- 
gested by  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  at  Manila  ever 
since  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines.  The  anti-Catholic 
propaganda  was  inaugurated  by  appointing  Protestant  teachers 
to  schools  in  which  every  pupil  was  a  child  of  Catholic  parents. 
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This  was  followed  up  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars  a 
history  of  the  United  States  in  Spanish,  compiled  by  a  rabid 
anti-Catholic  bigot  who  injected  his  own  prejudices  into  this 
school-book.  Filipino  children  are  taught  that  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  their  native  country  was  as  bad  as  bad 
could  be  before  the  arrival  of  American  troops. 

"The  compiler  of  this  venomous  school-book  had  a  well-defined 
purpose.  He  deliberately  set  about  poisoning  the  miads  of  the 
Filipino  children  in  the  expectation  that  the  early  impressions 
thus  made  will  in  the  coming  years  lessen  the  hold  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  upon  the  next  generation  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  Protestantism. 

"While  this  sort  of  work  is  going  on  in  the  school,  the  civil 
government,  with  the  approval  and  cooperation  of  Governor 
Taft,  is  doing  its  best  to  antagonize  the  Catholic  Church." 

Simultaneously  with  the  news  about  Governor  Taft  and  Judge 
Day  come  the  announcements  that  General  Leonard  Wood  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  General 
James  F.  Wade  is  to  have  supreme  command  of  the  military 
forces  in  the  islands,  to  succeed  General  George  W.  Davis,  who 
will  retire  for  age  in  July. 


JUDGE    PARKER   AS   A    PRESIDENTIAL 
POSSIBILITY. 

Ol'T  of  a  group  of  ten  or  more  who  have  been  "mentioned  " 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  next  year. 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  has  been,  of  late,  attract- 
ing the  most  attention.  Senator  Carmack,  of  Tennessee,  an 
earnest  and  energetic  supporter  of  Mr.  Bryan,  has  indorsed 
Parker,  and,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  "most  of  the  Democratic  statesmen  who 
have  been  interviewed  recently  about  the  party's  candidate  in 
1904  have  come  out  for  Parker."  This  is  only  the  "outward 
manifestation,"  he  says,  "of  a  sentiment  which,  according  to  all 
reports,  seems  to  have  gained  complete  possession  of  the  South." 
Prior  to  the  New  York  State  convention,  last  year,  the  same 
correspondent  informs  us,  the  majority  of  Democrats  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  thinking  Parker  would  be  nominated  for 
governor,  started  a  Presidential  "boopi  "jn  their  home  districts. 
His  failure  to  be  chosen  governor  did  not  check  ihis  movement. 
Instead,  it  was  strengthened,  and  its  promoters  declare  that  if 
Parker   had  been  nominated  for  governor  he  would  have  been 


elected.     Senator  Carmack  says  that  "Judge  Parker  would  be  a 

most  excellent  candidate  "  and  one  under  whom  the  Democratic 

party  "could  march  on  to  victory."     He  is  sure  that  neither  Mr. 

Byran  nor  any  of  his  followers  can  object  to  him  on  financial 

grounds, since^the  money 

question    will    not   "cut 

much  of  a  figure  during 

the  next  campaign."  "In 

order  to  win,"  the  Senator 

adds,    "we  must  select  a 

man   from   the   State   of 

New   York.      Therefore, 

1  am  favorably  inclined 

to  tliejreported  candidacy 

of  Judge    Parker.      The 

probability    is  he    could 

carry  New  York  State." 

The  papers  of  Judge 
Parker's  own  party  hesi- 
tate to  announce  their 
attitude.  The  Colum- 
bus (O.)  Dispatch  (Ind.) 
declares  that  Judge 
Parker  "has  no  protrud- 
ing record  on  any  of  the 
issues  that  have  split  the 
party,  and  not  one  in  a 
thousand  voters    in    the 

country  could  tell  what  his  attitude  on  any  of  the  present 
issues  is";  but  "an  absence  of  record  is  often  a  presence  of 
strength."  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1S97,  a  year  after  Mr. 
McKiuley  had  had  a  plurality  of  some  280,000,  Judge  Parker  ran 
for  chief  justice<of  New  York  and  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality 
of  over  60,000.  "This  surely  is  a  fair  .basis  of  calculation  for 
next  year,"  remarks  the  New  York  limes  (Ind.  Dem.).  The 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.),  however,  says  that 
the  Democratic  editors  of  New  York  have'  examined  the  fig- 
ures of  that  election  and  that  "the  result  of  their  .examination 
is  not  favorable  to  the  Judge  as  a  candidate  before  the  people." 
It  adds  that  these  editors  have  found  that  "Parker's  total  vote 
was  a  hundred  thousand  or  so  smaller  than  the  normal  Demo- 


JLUnE   ALTON    B.    PARKKR. 

Mentioned  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
Nomination. 
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Senator  H(iar:  "  This  might  keep  him  from  jiimpinif  the  fence,  but  how 
am  I  going  to  put  it  on  t "  —Tlu  ClnrljnJ  I'tjiit  Dc.iln  . 


"IILRK,   UOVS,   VOU  CAN   TAKK   IT." 

—  I  he  S/.  I'aul  J'iciiccr  J're:s. 
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cralic  vole  of  the  State."  The  Philadelphia  J'ft-ss  (,R^'P-  ) 
says : 

"It  having  become  well  understood  that  David  B.  Hill  did  not 
want  Jvulge  Alton  B.  Parker  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for 
governor  of  New  York  in  the  last  election,  the  members  of  that 
party  in  various  sections  of  the  country  are  just  now  talking  of 
Parker  as  their  next  candidate  for  President.  His  chief  recom- 
mendation appears  to  be  that  Hill  was  afraid  that  his  candidacy 
for  President  might  be  blocked  by  Parker.  Hence  the  favor 
shown  Parker  is  largely  due  to  dislike  of  Hill,  which  is  not  much 
of  a  record  for  a  Democratic  Presidential  candiilate 

"Parker  was  a  Bryan  Democrat  and  took  the  pains  to  let  it  be 
known  that  he  subscribed  to  the  crude  and  anarchistic  'isms' 
advocated  by  Bryan.  Perhaps  that  is  a  good  record  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidate.  It  probably  would  be  in  the 
South,  where  the  Democratic  party  is  cliiefly  found,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  advocacy  of  Parker  by  Carmack,  of  Tennessee, 
and  others  who  were  proved  by  tlie  last  election  returns  to  be 
the  most  unsafe  counselors  the  Democratic  party  ever  had. 

"Parker's  opinions  on  public  questions  are  not  known,  but, 
judging  from  his  financial  views,  that  is  an  advantage  to  Parker. 
But  he  will  need  the  delegates  from  New  York  State,  and  at 
present  there  is  little  probabilitj'  of  his  getting  them." 


BLAME   FOR    BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN    FEEL- 
ING  TOWARD   GERMANY. 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  has  had  a  yacht  built  in  the  United 
States,  he  has  sent  his  brother  here  for  a  spectacular  tour, 
and  he  has  given  us  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  yet  there 
still  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  an  "edgewise  "  feeling  in  this  country 


BARON   SPECK   VON   STI'.K N BERG. 

His  appointment  to  represent  Germany  at  Washington  is  interpreted  by 
some  as  an  effort  to  conciliate  American  feeling  toward  Germany. 

toward  Germany  ;  he  has  frequently  visited  England  in  person, 
has  formed  an  alliance  witli  Great  Britain  in  the  Venezuelan 
affair,  and  sent  a  telegram  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kipling  during 
her  husband's  illness,  yet  the  British  in  general,  and  Mr.  Kip- 


ling in  particular,  appear  to  put  the  Kaiser  in  something  like  llie 
same  class  with  the  Turk.  This  disappointing  failure  of  llie 
British  and  American  people  to  warni  up  to  his  friendly  ad- 
vances puzzled  the  Kai- 
ser not  a  little,  the  news- 
papers say,  until  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  a 
few  days  ago  that  Dr. 
von  Holleben,  German 
ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, is  the  cause  of  all 
the  coldness.  So  the  am- 
bassador has  been  with- 
drawn under  cover  of  a 
plea  of  illness  (vide  the 
press  despatches  from 
Berlin) , and  Baron  Speck 
von  Sternberg,  former 
secretary  of  the  German 
legation  at  Washington, 
an  old  friend  of  President 
Roosevelt,  is  to  come  as 
special  ambassador,  and 
later,  when  von  Holle- 
ben's  absence  becomes 
permanent,  as  ambas- 
sador. 


DR.  VON   HOLLEBEN. 

His  return  home  "on  account  of  illness" 
is  considered  a  ruse  to  cover  his  permanent 
withdrawal  from  the  post  of  German  Am- 
bassador at  Wsshington. 


The     American    press 
ridicule    the    idea    that 

Ambassador  von  Holleben  had  the  slightest  influence  on  Am- 
erican feeling  toward  Germany.  The  Chicago  Eve^iitig  Post 
says  of  the  ambassador  : 

"Poor  man  !  He  is  to  suffer  because  he  has  not  achieved  the 
impossible.  What  did  the  strenuous  and  preternaturally  active 
Kaiser  expect  of  us,  or  of  his  ambassador?  Did  he  entertain  the 
hope  of  inducing  us  to  modify  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  his  special 
interest?  Did  he  expect  to  'stampede  '  us  by  the  yacht-christen- 
ing affair  and  the  Henry  tour?  'Jollying'  is  a  fine  art  in  this 
country,  and  William  had  nothing  to  teach  us  in  that  direction. 
We  gave  Prince  Henry  a 'royal  '  time,  but  sentiment  and  civility 
did  not  interfere  with  business. 

"It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  deeply  regrets  his  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Kipling,  the  sending  of  which  von  Holleben  is  supposed  to 
have  counseled  and  instigated.     Well,  that  ivas  an  amusing  and 


JOHN   BULL'S  UNENVL^BLE  POSITION. 

—  The  Pittsburg  Fast. 
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silly  performance,  and  one  must  sympathize  with  the  Emperor 
in  his  chagrin  anU  sense  of  humiliation,  especially  since  the 
publication  of  'The  Rowers,'  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  vulgar 
pieces  of  alleged  poetry  ever  inflicted  on  a  jingo-ridden  empire. 
But  we  feel  sure  that  von  Ilolleben  did  not  conceive  the  brilliant 
idea  of  the  telegram.  Perhaps  be  held  his  peace  and  refrained 
from  discouraging  the  execution  of  the  idea,  but  if  William 
knows  himself  he  can  easily  understand  why  his  ambassador 
deemed  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor. 

"Americans  are  free,  frank,  and  unceremonious.  They  have 
the  manners  of  liberty  and  democracy.  When  they  don't  like 
a  thing — the  sinking  of  ships  or  the  bombardment  of  a  port  as 
part  of  a  'pacific  blockade  ' — they  say  so  with  unpleasant  blunt- 
ness.  A  thousand  von  Hollebens  can  not  make  the  mailed  fist 
attractive  to  American  eyes.  The  ambassador  who  is  to  leave 
us  has  commanded  the  respect  of  the  American  people.  He  is 
now  made  to  suffer  for  the  blunders  of  his  superiors." 

The  connection  between  Dr.  von  Holleben  and  British  feeling 
toward  Germany  is  told  by  the  Boston  Advertiser  : 

"What  did  von  Holleben  do  to  earn  British  dislike?  Why,  he 
most  undiplomatically  told  the  truth  about  what  happened  in 
Washington  in  the  early  spring  of  1898.  He  revealed  the  secret 
that  Lord  Pauncefote,  British  ambassador  at  Washington  and 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  took  the  lead  in  calling  a  meeting 
of  the  ambassadors  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  at  Washing- 
ton secretly  to  formulate  a  simultaneous  note,  to  send  to  their 
several  home  governments,  urging  them  to  interfere,  forcibly  if 
needful,  to  restrain  the  United  States  from  championing  the 
cause  of  Cuba  against  Spain. 

"Von  Holleben  revealed  this  secret  in  a  despatch  to  his  own 
Government  directly  after  Lord  Lansdowne,  British  Secretary 
of  State,  had  told  the  world  that  in  the  spring  of  1898  Great 
Britain  was  the  only  friend  which  the  United  States  had,  when 
all  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  were  plotting  against  her  and 
in  favor  of  Spain. 

"It  is  needless  to  saj',  periiaps,  that  ever  since  Ambassador 
ton  Holleben  told  the  truth,  and  thereby  exploded  finally  the 
British  Tory  pretense  in  question,  he  has  been  cordially  hated 
by  British  Torydom.  We  shall  see  whether  making  him  now 
a  sacrihce  on  the  altar  of  jingoism  serves  to  cement  the  some- 
what shattered  Anglo-German  alliance,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  bullying  a  feeble  .South  American  country  and,  incidentally, 
finding  out  how  much  backbone  there  is  left  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine." 


r- 


UTAH   VIEWS   OF  THE  SMOOT  CASE. 

"TITITII  a  niiglity  shout,"  Reed  Smoot  was  nominated  for 
'  »  United  States  Senator  from  Utah  by  the  caucus  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  legislature  last  week,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  before  this  paper  reaches  its  readers  he  will  be 
elected.  Mr.  Smoot  is  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Ciiiuch 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  commonly  known  as  the 
Mormon  Church,  an  organization  that  has  aroused  such  strong 
opposition  that  President  Roosevelt  about  six  weeks  ago  sent 
word  to  Mr.  Smoot  by  Senator  Kearns  of  Utah  that  he  thought 
"the  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  of  an  ai)oslle  woitld 
work  great  harm  to  the  State, "  and  "  would  certainly  lead  to  con- 
tentions and  strife  and  bitterness  here  [in  Washington],  if  not 
in  Utah."  "  I  desire  you  to  place  me  on  record,"  the  President 
added,  "as  kindly,  but  firmly,  advising  against  the  election  of 
any  apostle  to  a  United  States  senatorship."  It  is  said  that 
President  Cleveland  and  President  McKinley  gave  similar  advice 
to  the  Mormon  leaders,  altho  this  statement  is  denied  by  the 
Mormon  daily.  ■  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Smr)ot  cam- 
paign continued,  and  on  January  8  the  President  i)ermitlc(l, 
or  requested,  Senator  Kearns  to  make  his  views  public.  The 
publication  of  them  made  a  great  stir  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  did 
not  stop  the  campaign,  and  four  days  later  the  a])oslle  was 
nominated  in  the  manner  noted  above. 

Most  of  the  Salt  Lake  papers  seem  to  think  that  the  legislature 


would  have  done  well  to  heed  the  Presidents  advice.     Thus  the 
Salt  Lake  Te/t-j^rain  (Rep.)  says: 

"It  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  condition  that  confronts  us.  Of 
what  earthly  use  will  it  be  for  Utah  to  send  a  Senator  to  Wash- 
ington who  runs  the  risk  of  being  persona  tion  ^ra/a  to  the 
President,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  whole  administration  forces? 
It  is  not  a  question  of  a  man's  right  to  go  to  the  Senate — every 
eligible  citizen  of  this  State,  even  the  female  citizen — has  that 
right.     It  is  a  question  of  advisability." 

And  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  (Dem.)  observes: 

"Merely  as  a  disinterested  spectator  of  a  lovely  family  row, 
I'/ie  Herald  advises  Mr.  Smoot  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  he 
has  the  President,  Mr.  Hanna.  Senator  Kearns,  and  the  whole 
intiuence  of  the  national  Republican  organization  against  him. 
Then  if  he  is  run  over  by  the  ice-wagon  when  he  reaches  Wash- 
ington, he  will  know  what  has  happened  to  him." 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Rep.)  expresses  much  the  same  views 
in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"What  sort  of  a  standing  would  an  apostle  have  in  Washing- 
ton, as  Senator,  in  view  of  the  ojiposition  to  him  at  the  national 
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capital,  which  the  President  has  very  courteously  and  frankly 
cx])lai!ied?  The  counsel  was  given  to  save  the  self-respect  of  a 
l)crson  who  might  be  mistakenly  elected.  It  was  given  al.so  so 
tiuit  the  legislature  might  send  as  Senator  a  man  who  would  be 
of  the  utmost  possible  usefulness  to  the  State.  To  pronounce 
that  friendly  act  'interference  '  or  an  attempt  to  dictate,  is  as  if 
one  should  be  denounced  who  should  seek  to  rescue  another  who 
was  in  danger  of  failing  over  a  precijiice,  or  tumbling  into  a 
ditch.  The  difference  is  precisely  that  between  a  dictatorial  act, 
which  this  one  was  not,  and  a  saving  act,  wliich  it  was." 

"  AstonishuK  ut  and  regret"  arc  felt  by  The  Ihseref  I'.'i'enins; 
AVtcv,  the  oflicial  org.in  of  the  Mormon  Church,  at  the  "remark- 
able and  unprecedented  "  interference  by  the  President,  and  it 
has  advised  the  continuance  of  the  campaign  in  disregard  of  his 
advice.  Mr.  Smoot  himself  is  quoted  in  newspaper  interviews 
as  saying: 

"There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  I  should  not  be  seated, 
I  am  obeying  the  laws  of  my  country  and  am  loyal  to  it.  I  am 
not   a    pdlygamist.     As    a    Mormon    and    as  an  apostle,   I  have 
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never  been  asked  to  practise  polygamy  or  preach  it  or  advise 
others  to  practise.  If  I  am  elected  Senator  my  tirst  duty  will  be 
to  my  country,  whose  laws  and  institutions  I  love,  honor,  and 
respect.  Positively  it  is  not  true  that  I  havo  taken  any  oath  as 
an  apostle  which  makes  me  a  church  man  tirst  and  an  American 
citizen  afterward." 


to  Butlalo  in  1901,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  still  there.  The 
place  where  it  originally  stood  is  a  high,  barren  hilltop,  and  the 
exact  spot  is  now  marked  by  a  rude  flagpole." 


NEGLECT   OF   LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

THE  farm  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  al)out  to  be  sold 
for  taxes  ;  a  Chicago  man  planning  to  buy  it  and  build 
there  an  institution  for  drunkards  and  morphia  fiends ;  the 
cabin  where  Lincoln  was  born  carried  around  the  country  from 
one  exposition  to  another  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  show — 
such  are  the  features  of  a  situation  presented  by  Mr.  Clifton 
Johnson  in  The  Woman' s  Home  Companion  for  February.  He 
says : 

"  Where  is  our  national  bump  of  reverence,  that  the  generosity 
of  American  subscribers  has  made  possible  the  preservation  of 
the  birthplaces  of  Shakespeare  and  Burns,  and  yet  lets  pass 
into  shameful  ruin  the  land  upon  which  was  born  and  bred  a 
man  whom  all  nations  have  accepted  as  statesman,  hero,  and 
martyr? 

"This  is  preeminently  the  day  of  '  patriotism  '  in  America. 
Our  lawmakers  declaim  of  it,  and  patriotic  societies  collect  and 
expend  vast  sums  of  money  in  perpetuating  memories  and  build- 
ing monuments  to  many  who  deserve  them,  and  perhaps  a  good 
many  who  do  not.  And  yet,  while  all  this  is  going  on,  the  home 
place  of  the  unique  man  of  American  history  is  being  overlooked, 
forgotten,  permitted  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  irreverent, 
and  is  now  about  to  have  heaped  upon  it  an  indignity  which  it  is 
safe  to  say  could  occur  in  no  other  country  in  the  world. 

"To  say  double  indignity  would  perhaps  better  convey  an  idea 
of  the  fate  that  seems  to  await  the  old  farm  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born,  for  not  onlj'  has  it  been  advertised  for  sale  to 
satisfy  the  claim  of  a  few  paltry  dollars  that  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky has  against  it  for  unpaid  taxes,  but  an  enterprising  indi- 
vidual from  Chicago  has  his  plans  perfected  whereby  he  proposes 
to  bid  it  in,  and  to  build  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
drunkards  and  morphin  fiends  upon  the  exact  spot  where  the 
great  martyr  was  born.  This  may  be  all  very  well  from  strictly 
the  business  standpoint  of  this  busy  and  aggressive  age,  but  the 
idea  that  the  birthplace  of  the  man  to  whom  this  country  owes 
its  greatest  debt  of  gratitude  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators who  willuse  its  historic  associations  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, and  who  will  convert  the  haunts  of  the  childhood  of  the 
great  liberator  into  promenades  for  a  lot  of  helpless  unfortu- 
nates, is  not  a  pleasant  one  for  the  patriotic  American  to  con- 
template. 

"The  old  Lincoln  farm,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
acres,  is  in  Larue  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  located  tliree  miles 
out  of  the  quaint  old  village  of  Hodgensville,  on  the  Lincoln  and 
Magnolia  highway,  which  is  only  called  a  road  by  courtes)-,  as 
for  eight  months  out  of  the  year  it  is  almost  imi)assable.  A 
poorer  country  perhaps  does  not  exist  in  the  world,  and  this  farm 
is  in  all  probability  the  most  sterile,  barren,  and  forlorn  spot  in 
it.  As  one  approaches  it  through  a  lane  obstructed  by  fallen 
fences,  the  stunted  and  broken  cedars,  the  tangle  of  sassafras 
and  briers,  all  proclaim  that  they  are  emissaries  to  warn  the 
unsuspecting  of  the  utter  wortblessness  of  the  soil.  A  more 
desolate  scene  could  not  well  be  imagined.  Near  the  highwaj- 
an  old  weather-boarded  log  shanty  stands.  It  is  now  the  only 
house  upon  the  place,  and  in  it  a  mountaineer  by  the  name  of 
Burton  lives,  rent  free,  with  his  family.  He  does  not  even 
know  who  owns  the  place,  and  merely  occupies  it  because  no 
one  else  wants  it.  He  has  been  there  for  three  years,  but  how 
he  has  managed  to  live  is  altogether  beyond  my  comprehension, 
for  during  this  time,  and  probably  much  longer,  no  attempt  at 
tillage,  not  even  to  the  extent  of  a  garden,  has  been  made. 
This,  however,  may  have  been  wisdom,  for  I  could  find  no  hope- 
ful indications  that  even  grass  would  grow  upon  the  rocky  hill- 
sides of  the  worn-out  land. 

"The  little  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  is 
no  longer  upon  the  place.  During  the  Nashville  Exposition  it 
was  carried  down  there,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  a  regu- 
lar feature  at  all  the  affairs  of  this  kind.     Its  latest  journey  was 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF. 

As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  the  price  of  coal  begins  to  strengthen.— 
The  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

If  Smoot  were  black  he  would  stand  a  much  better  show  for  the  Presi- 
dent's support. —  The  Louisville  'Times. 

Mr.  Ahdicks  has  gained  another  vote  in  the  Delaware  assembly.  This 
is  a  prosperous  ye&r.  — The  Detroit  News. 

Castro  has  agreed  to  arbitration,  having  discovered  that  it  calls  for  no 
immediate  payment  of  cash.— 77/6'  Chicago  News. 

Thus  far  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  paint  bituminous  coal  white 
before  the  South  would  consent  to  accept  it  as  fuel.— JV/i?  Detroit  Free  Press. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  feelings  of  Barnum  that  he  died  before  the 
recent  circus  performance  in  India. —  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

When  an  ordinary  law  is  violated  we  enforce  it ;  but  when  an  anti-trust 
law  is  violated  we  repeal  it  and  enact  another. —7V/^y<^^;j^(?«  City  Democrat. 

If  Mr.  Bryan  wishes  to  study  the  money  question  any  further  we  advise 
him  to  delve  into  the  Delaware  Senatorial  contest.  —  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Mark  Twain  has  bequeathed  his  skull  to  Cornell  University.  This  will 
be  the  first  time  any  one  ever  got  a  head  of  Mr.  Clemens.  — 7V/e  Baltimore 
American. 

The  President  is  castmg  a  Crum  on  the  political  waters  and  doubtless 
expects  to  land  the  whole  South  Carolina  Republican  bakery  in  1904.  —  The 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

We  now  propose  to  provide  a  famine  fund  for  those  Filipinos  whom  we 
did  not  "  kill  and  burn."  Civilization  is  a  great  thing  when  it  gets  a-going. 
—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

While  the  Anglo-Russian  row  about  the  Dardanelles  is  unpleasant,  it  has 
not  yet  reached  the  acute  stage  which  would  justify  clearing  Rudyard 
Kipling  for  action.  —  The  Chicago  News. 

The  more  the  general  public  sees  of  the  two  parties  to  the  coal  controv- 
ersy, the  more  it  feels  that  the  mission  of  the  third  party  is  to  serve  as  the 
chopping-block. — The  Scranton  Tribune. 

Through  some  oversight  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  not  presented  each  of 
his  employees  with  a  j'ear's  subscription  to  McClure's  Magazine,  tho  he 
could  amply  afford  to  do  it.— The  Chicago  News. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  revives  that  old  question,  "Can  a  man  make 
$1,000,000  honestly  ?"  We  are  willing  to  throw  whatever  light  we  can  on 
the  subject— our  experience  indicates  not. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

If  the  independent  coal  operators  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
squeeze  and  freeze  the  public,  they  will  have  hard  work  to  convince  that 
public  that  they  treat  their  employees  with  exemplary  humanity. —  The 
Baltimore  American. 


.^'^ -~>^i^^-^:^ 
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Magnate:  "My  good  man,  I  going  to  reward  you  for  your  thirty-five 
years  of  service.  You  have  earned  $2  a  day.  In  fifteen  years  from  now  I 
shall  retire  you  on  $6  a  month." 

Emplovee  :  "P-p-p-ardon  me,  but  won't  that  be  r-r-obbing  yourself?" 

—  T/ie  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   NEGRO   AS   LITERARY    MATERIAL. 

CONSIDERING  the  negro's  unique  position  in  society,  his 
picturesque  relationships,  his  primitive  sentiment,  it  is 
surprising  that  he  has  not  been  more  exploited  in  fiction.  His 
artistic  worth,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  W.  11.  H.  Joyce  in 
Things  and  Thoughts  (Winchester,  Va.),  is  "almost  incalcula- 
ble "  ;  and  yet  for  several  years  after  the  Civil  War  he  was  jirac- 
tically  ignored  by  novel-writers.     Says  Mr.  Joyce: 

"There  was  about  him  an  odor  of  war-charged  controversy 
that  made  the  Southerner  chary  of  approach,  while  the  North- 
erner has  only  made  himself  ridiculous  whenever  he  has  at- 
tempted the  subject.  The  negro  himself,  the  bewildered  bone  of 
contention,  after  being  tossed  to  and  fro  between  the  two  pas- 
sion-made sections,  seems  to  have  been  left  alone  in  his  helpless- 
ness, e.\cept  as  he  was  disturbed  and  used  for  malignant  ends. 
Much  was  written — may  oblivion  claim  it — but  his  value  as 
purely  art  material  seems,  for  a  space,  to  have  been  overlooked. 
It  is  well  that  this  is  so.  Those  who  actually  participated  in  the 
titanic  conflict  were  incapacitated  for  dealing  broadly  and  sanely 
with  the  subject.  It  remained  for  the  younger  generation,  not 
far  removed,  it  is  true,  with  the  fond  old  days  as  mellow  memo- 
ries in  their  hearts,  but  with  clear-eyed  discrimination  and  keen 
sense  of  historic  perspective,  to  embalm  and  preserve  life-like 
representations  of  this  unique  but  passing  phase  of  racial  devel- 
opment." 

The  first  Southern  writer  to  discover  and  to  realize  the  possi- 
bilities of  negro  character  as  literary  studies  was  Irwin  Russell, 
"the  unfortunate  lad  who  by  his  endowments,  his  waywardness, 
his  sufferings,  and  his  untimely  death  could  well  be  designated 
the  Thomas  Chatterton  of  the  South."     Mr.  Joyce  writes  further  : 

"The  race  is  wary,  and  like  nature  will  not  cut  its  capers  be- 
fore unappreciative  eyes.  Russell  grew  up  among  them,  long 
association  broke  down  their  reserve,  and  the  ob.scure  operations 
of  the  negro  mind  seem  to  have  been  opened  up  to  him.  He 
interpreted  their  habits,  mastered  tlieir  motives,  and  transcribed 
their  vehicle  of  thought.  In  one 
point  alone  he  exhibits  deficiency: 
his  failure  to  realize  the  negro's 
profound  emotional  potentialities. 
That  doubtless  would  have  come 
had  he  lived  longer. 

"But  be  gives  us  the  genuine 
negro  —  hajjpy  -  go  -  lucky  —  now 
grumbling, now  singing  at  his  work, 
the  abandonment  of  his  revels,  his 
weird  intimacies  with  the  denizens 
of  the  forest,  his  fondness  for  a 
story,  hfs  queer  superstitions,  his 
sententiousness,  his  quaint  philos- 
ophies, his  pride  of  family,  his 
doglike  fidelity,  his  shiftlessness, 
his  shrewd  piety.  All  of  tliese 
traits  are  exhibited  in  'Christmas 
Night  in  the  Quarters,'  far  and 
away  the  most  realistic  delineation 
of  negro  character  yet  published." 

Thomas  NeLson  Page's  ])ortrayal 
of  the  negro  Mr.  Joyce  finds  uncon- 
vincing. "The  ideal  negro  that 
Mr.  Page  gives  us,"  he  declares, 
"reveals  but  too  plainly  the/«;'/«J^ 
that  inspires  him.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  'Unc  Kdiiiburg' 
and  'George  Washington,'  his 
goody-gf)ody  creations  err  as  wide- 
ly, on  the  one  hand,  from  the  real 
darkey  as  do,  on  the  other,  the 
grotesque  caricatures  of  the  min- 
strel troupe."     We  quote  again  : 

"The  ideal  worker  in  this  field  is 


found  in  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  His  sketches  are  transparent 
media  for  revealing  the  negro  as  he  is,  '  wrinkles  and  all. '  He 
has  the  ease  and  poise  and  mastery  of  the  true  artist,  and  the 
work  is  to  him  a  serious  calling.  In  '  Free  Joe  '  he  has  fathomed 
the  depths  of  the  negro's  capacity  for  dumb  suffering  and  has 
given  us  a  picture  which  for  exquisite  pathos  deserves  to  rank 
with  the  best  that  Dickens  produced.  In  '  Uncle  Remus  '  he  has 
created  a  type  that  will  take  place  by  the  side  of  Tom  Jones, 
Jack  Falstaff,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  Wilkins  Micawber,  and 
other  of  our  old  friends  who  dwell  immortal  on  high  Olympus. 
He  ;has  written  much— some  things  that  are  commonplace,  a 
great  deal  that  is  of  unusual  value.  The  above  two  are  his 
finest  things,  the  latter  the  most  notable  terary  achievement 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century." 

Mr.  Joyce  concludes  that  the  place  of  the  negro  in  literature 
is  secure,  but  that  the  day  of  his  opportunity  is  already  passing. 
"Never  again,"  he  says,  "will  a  medium  of  enlightening  sym- 
pathy invest  him  with  the  old-time  interest  and  romance.  The 
old  negro— the  genuine  product  of  the  old  patrician  regime— is 
rapidly  disappearing.  His  successor  has  been  elevated  or  low- 
ered just  as  he  graduated  himself  into  the  grim  conditions  of 
liberty— in  either  case  he  has  become  uninteresting  and  com- 
monplace. The  literary  artist  has  no  more  need  of  him.  He 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  sociologist." 


SIK    IlKNkV    IKVING. 


SIR    HENRY    IRVING   AND   SARAH    BERNHARDT 
ON   THE   MISSION   OF  THE  THEATER. 

TT  is  not  often  that  one  gets  the  opportunity  to  compare  the 
-*■  views  of  two  such  eminent  "experts  "  as  Sir  Henry  Irving 
and  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  former  contributes  a  paper 
on  "The  Mission  of  the  Stage  and  the  Actor"  to  Collier's 
Weekly  (December  13)  ;  the  latter  has  written  what  is  said  to 
be  the  first  article  she  has  ever  had  published,  for  The  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  (January),  on  "The  Moral  Influence  of  the 
Theater."      Both    writers   endeavor   to  establish    the  essential 

worth  and  dignity  of  the  stage, 
and  both  articles  are  character- 
ized by  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for 
the  actor's  career. 

Sir  Henry  Irving  maintains  that 
the  drama  furnishes  "the  most  in- 
tellectual recreation  the  mind  of 
man  has  yet  conceived."  To  those 
critics  of  the  stage  who  insist  that 
the  efforts  of  the  actor  are  but 
mimetic  and  ephemeral  and  pass 
away  "as  a  tale  that  is  told,"  he 
replies  : 


"All  art  is  mimetic,  and  even 
life  itself,  the  highest  and  last  gift 
of  God  to  His  people,  is  fleeting. 
Marble  crumbles,  and  the  very 
names  of  great  cities  become  buried 
in  the  dust  of  ages.  Who  then 
would  dare  to  arrogate  to  any  art 
an  unchanging  place  from  the 
scheme  of  the  world's  development, 
or  would  condemn  it  because  its 
efforts  fade  and  pass?  Nay,  more, 
lias  even  the  tale  that  is  told  no 
significance  in  after-years?  Can 
such  not  stir,  when  it  is  worth  the 
telling,  the  hearts  of  men,  to  whom 
it  comes  as  an  echo  from  the  past? 
Have  not  more  tales  remained  vital 
and  most  widely  known,  which  are 
told  and  told  again  and  again,  face 
to  face,  and  heart  to  heart,  when 
the  teller  and  the  listener  are  add- 
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ing,    coming   down   the   ages,    strength    to    one   current,    of   a 
mighty  thought  or  a  mighty  ileed,  and  its  record? 

"Surely  the  record  that  lives  in  the  minds  of  men  is  still  a 
record,  tho  it  be  not  graven  on  brass  or  wrought  in  marble.  And 
it  were  a  poor  conception  of  the  value  of  any  art  if,  in  consider- 
ing it,  we  were  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  some  dark  spot,  some 
imperfection,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  its 
aim,  its  power,  its  beauty.  Poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  architec- 
ture, all  have  a  bearing  on  their  time 
and — ay — beyond  it.  The  actor,  tho 
his  knowledge  may  be  and  must  be 
limited  by  the  knowledge  of  his  age, 
so  long  as  he  sounds  the  note  of 
human  passion  has  something  which 
is  common  to  all  the  ages,  and  if  he 
can  smite  water  from  the  rock  of 
one  hardened  human  heart — if  he 
can  bring  light  to  the  eye  or  whole- 
some color  to  the  faded  cheek — if  he 
can  bring  or  restore  in  ever  so  slight 
a  degree  the  sunshine  of  hope,  of 
pleasure,  of  gayety,  surely  he  can 
not  have  worked  in  vain." 


Sir  Henry  Irving  concedes  that  the 
theater  is  primarily  a  place  of  amu.se- 
ment,  but  he  thinks  that  this  fact 
does  not  lessen  the  serious  responsi- 
bilities that  lie  on  the  shoulders  of 
playwrights,  managers,  and  actors 
alike.     We  quote  again  : 

"  For  the  consideration  of  the  art 
of  acting,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  its  ultimate  aim  is  beauty. 
Truth  itself  is  only  an  element  of 
beauty,  and  merely  to  reproduce 
things  vile  and  squalid  and  mean 
is  a  debasement  of  art.  There  is 
apt  to  be  such  a  tendency  in  an  age 
of  peace,  and  men  should  carefully 
watch  its  manifestations.  A  morose 
and  hopeless  dissatisfaction  is  not  a 

part  of  a  true  national  life.  This  is  hopeful  and  earnest,  and,  if 
need  be,  militant.  It  is  a  bad  sign  for  any  nation  to  yearn 
for  or  even  to  tolerate  pessimism  in  their  enjoyment,  and  how 
can  pessimism  be  otherwise  than  antagonistic  to  beaut}'? 

"Life  with  all  its  pains  and  sorrows  is  a  beautiful  and  precious 
gift,  and  the  actor's  art  is  to  reproduce  this  beautiful  thing,  giv- 
ing due  emphasis  to  those  virtues  and  those  stormy  passions 
which  sway  the  destinies  of  men.  Thus,  the  lessons  given  by 
experience,  by  the  certain  punishment  of  ill-doing,  and  by  the 
rewards  that  follow  upon  bravery,  forbearance,  and  self-sacrifice 
are  in  the  mimic  stage  conveyed  to  men.  And  thus  every  actor 
who  is  more  than  a  mere  machine  and  who  has  an  ideal  of  any 
kind  has  a  duty  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  his  personal  am- 
bition. His  art  must  be  to  him  something  to  hold  in  reverence, 
if  he  wishes  others  to  hold  it  in  esteem.  There  is  nothing  of 
chance  about  his  work.  All,  actors  and  audience  alike,  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  higher  drama  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  game  in  life  which  can  be  played  with  vary- 
ing success.  The  present  intention  may  be  to  interest  and 
amuse,  but  its  deeper  purpose  is  earnest,  intense,  and  sincere." 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  regards  the  theater  as  "the  temple 
of  all  the  arts  which  beautify  life."  "Whereas  a  library,  a  pic- 
ture-gallery, or  a  concert-hall,  each  enthroning  its  respective  art, 
has  each  its  particular  admirers,"  she  says,  "the  theater  by  the 
service  of  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  music,  has  a  stronger 
claim  upon  human  sympathy,  and  thus  obtains  a  wider  hearing. " 
In  the  dramatic  art  she  discovers  "the  supplement  of  history  and 
philosophy,  and  a  powerful  aid  to  the  development  of  the  love  of 
the  good  and  the  beautiful  to  which  history  and  philosophy  in- 
troduce us. "     She  writes  further : 

"The  theater  has  been  instructive  from  all  time,  and  it  is  ever 
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the  scene  of  )m)gress,  revolutionary,  artistic,  anrl  poetic.  The 
theater  is  the  most  direct  and  simple  medium  of  fresh  ideas  on 
philosophy,  morality,  religion,  and  society. 

"  I  believe  that  this  century,  which  seems  to  be  the  era  of  lib- 
erty, has  many  surj)rises  in  store  for  us,  and  the  theater  will  be 
tho  medium  of  sucli  surprises.  When  the  time  is  ready  for  the 
fruition  of  an  idea  which  has  been 
slowly  and  silently  circulating  in  the 
hearts  of  |reformers,  it  is  the  stage 
which  is  the  scene  of  its  exhibition 
to  the  world. 

"'C'est  le  ridicule  qui  tue, '  and 
this  power  of  presenting  the  ridicu- 
lous J_as  well  as  the  baneful  side  of  a 
system  is  a  sure  means  of  gaining 
the  support  of  the  public  for  its  re- 
form. Victor  Hugo  said :  '  Never 
should  the  people  leave  the  theater 
without  taking  away  with  them  some 
profound  moral  lesson. '  This  thought 
is  the  inspiration  of  all  idealists,  for 
the  stage  should  be  the  great  school 
of  morality  in  which  the  lessons  of 
life  appeal  to  all. 

"If  writers  were  more  in  accord 
with  Victor  Hugo's  ideal,  we  should 
not  see  so  many  pieces  which  do  so 
much  harm,  as  they  familiarize  the 
mind  with  vice  without  showing  its 
immorality. 

"The  immorality  does  not,  in  my 
mind,  consist  in  what  it  represents, 
but  in  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  it 
causes.  When  any  young  man  says 
at  the  close  of  a  piece,  'I  end  by  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  vice  from 
virtue,'  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
bad  piece,  for  is  it  not  the  duty  of 
art  to  show  the  moral  teaching?" 

The  theater,  declares  Madame 
Bernhardt,  is  "a  need  of  all  nations, 
of  all  races,  of  all  beings. "    She  adds  : 

"One  must  love  the  theater.  All 
young  and  vigorous  races  love  it.  Look  at  young  America — she 
adores  the  theater  and  the  theater  loves  her.  All  celebrated 
artists,  all  litterateu7-s  and  interpreters  of  art  drift  to  that  land 
of  liberty,  beauty,  and  life.  I  know  many  people  say  that  when 
there  we  pick  up  more  dollars  than  laurels ;  but  they  are  mis- 
taken, it  is  quite  a  fal.se  idea.  The  Americans  are  good  judges 
and  reckoners,  and  thej'  do  not  cast  away  their  money  recklessly 
upon  litterateurs,  musicians,  and  dramatics  without  an  ade- 
quate return  for  their  money;  and  they  are  devoted  to  the 
theater.  They  are  the  ever-rejuvenating  public.  They  form 
endless  audiences.  The  great  cities  are  countless,  the  small 
towns  are  larger  than  our  great  towns — and  they  represent  the 
youth,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  force  of  fresh  blood.  They 
never  hesitate  to  rush  at  a  new  emotion — they  never  weigh  the 
'for'  and  the  '  against. '  Tije  fact  is  everything — they  see  first 
and  judge  afterward  ;  and  they  return  constantly,  or  never  come 
back  again,  according  to  whether  they  have  been  pleased  or  not." 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  drama 
over  the  English  people,  Madame  Bernhardt  says  : 

"Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  proud  and  ardent  afTec- 
tion  of  the  English  for  Shakespeare.  This  fine  race  never  hesi- 
tate to  class  their  poet  with  all  the  great  men  of  all  nations  ;  and 
doubtless  they  are  right,  and  I  myself  am  one  of  his  greatest  ad- 
mirers, for  was  he  not  the  great  initiator  of  the  present  power  of 
the  stage  ?  '  Shakespeare  is  often  felt  to  be  an  invisible  and  latent 
link  between  us  and  other  lands, '  said  a  well-known  English- 
man to  me  one  day,  and  I  think  that  this  superior  man  was  right. 
It  is  sad.  Very  sad  to  have  to  say  that  the  Latin  races  are  those 
who  have  the  least  love  for  the  theater,  and  it  may  be  due  to  the 
indisputable  fact  that  these  same  races  are  struggling  against 
decadence. 

"The  Spanish,  French,  and  Italians  do  not  take  the  theater 
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seriously  enough.  .  .  .  The  French  seem  lo  like  going  lu  ihe 
theater  merely  to  amuse  themselves,  if  it  is  not  a  question  of 
going  elsewhere.  They  go  to  see  each  other,  to  admire  the 
actors,  to  see  the  dresses,  to  chat  with  their  friends,  but  as  to  a 
real  passion  for  the  theater  they  are  destitute  of  it.  They  do  not 
concern  themselves  seriously  with  the  quality  of  a  drama  or  a 
piece,  at  least,  unless  they  have  some  purely  personal  interest 
in  it. 

"Nevertheless,  France  retains  the  place  of  honor  for  literary 
works,  albeit  the  sowers  of  fresh  ideas  have  often  to  seek  the 
fruit  of  their  seed  in  other  lands." 


A    PROFESSOR   OF  CHINESE   IN  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. 

UNDETERRED  by  Harvard's  unsuccessful  attempt,  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  to  offer  a  course  in  Chinese,  Columbia 

University  has  recently  established  a  new  department  of  Chinese, 

and  appointed  Prof.  Friedrich 

Hirth  to  the  chair.  The  courses 

presented     are     divided     into 

three   groups :    (A)   Studies  in 

the  written  language   for    the 

purpose  of  introducing  future 

official  interpreters  to  the  mod- 
ern    documentary     language. 

(B)  Speaking,  which  will  in- 
clude the  Peking  dialect,  fol- 
lowed by  the   Cantonese   and 

others.     It    is    hoped    in    this 

course  to  secure  native  instruc- 
tors as  assistants.    (C)  Lectures 

dealing    with  the    relation   of 

China   to   Europe,  the   history 

of  commerce  in  China,   social 

life  of  the  Chinese,  the  geog- 
raphy q£  the  Chinese  empire, 

and  all  phases  of  religion  and 

folklore. 

Professor    Hirth    has   made 

the   following  statement  (to   a 

New  York   Herald  reporter) , 

embodying    his    view    of    the 

growing  importance  of  Chinese 

study  : 
"  It  need  scarcelyT^e  said  that 

the  Chinese  language  abounds 

in  the  greatest  interest  to  every 

one  concerned  in  national  life, 

while  Chinese  literature  is  the  principal — and  in  some  cases  the 

only — source  of  information  for  the  history,  elliiiography,  and 
language  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  east  of  Persia  and  north  of 
India  which  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Chinese  themselves. 

"From  Chinese  records  we  learn,  or  are  led  to  draw  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to,  numerous  facts  concerning  the  ancient  and 
medieval  history  of  commerce  between  Western  and  Eastern 
Asia,  facts  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  contemporaneous  records 
of  Western  Asiatic  literature. 

"The  migration  of  nations,  commencing  with  the  irrruption  of 
the  Huns,  which  represents  an  important  period  in  history,  is  an 
interesting  and  stimulating  subject  for  greater  and  deeper  his- 
torical research.  Europe  still  abounds  in  tiic  greatest  historical 
problems  as  yet  to  be  s^olved. 

"Who  were  the  Huns,  the  Avars,  and  all  that  host  of  wander- 
ing hordes  who  came  from  the  heart  of  Asia  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Western  Europe?  The  origin  of  the 
Turks  and  all  their  kin— such  as  Uigurs  and  Bulgars,  as  well  as 
the  history  of  their  migrations — is,  to  a  certain  extent,  buried  in 
the  contemporaneous  histories  or  records  of  Chinese  literature. 

"Very  little  proof  is  required  to  show  that  the  history  and 
geography  of  India  would  represent  a  blank  during  centuries  of 
its  development  but  for  the   industry  of  Chinese  liuddhist  pil- 
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grims  who  traveled  through  Central  Asia  to  the  Holy  Land  of 
Buddhism,  and,  coming  back  to  China,  wrote  elaborate  accounts 
of  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Indo-Scythian  rulers  held  sway  over 
India  for  centuries.  Their  origin,  migration,  and  early  history 
would  be  unknown  to  us  but  for  the  exjilicit  accounts  left  to  us 
by  Chinese  historians. 

"  Recent  discoveries  made  by  Russian,  English,  and  Swedish 
travelers  in  Eastern  Turkestan  have  created  a  new  branch  of 
scientific  research.  Accounts  of  cities  buried  in  the  flying  sands 
of  the  Tarim  Desert  for  centuries,  if  not  a  thousand  years  or 
more,  have  been  placed  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  European 

scholars  interested  in  the  history  of  Asia 

"It  need  not  be  said  that  Chinese  history  itself  is  worth  a 
careful  study,  and  that  it  will  repay  every  one  who  is  able  to 
view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  enumeration  of  emperors  and  dates,  but  looks  upon  the 
development  of  that  most  ancient  culture  as  the  product  of  spon- 
taneous growth  and  foreign  influences. 

"This  culture  deserves  lo  be  studied  for  more  than  one  reason. 

The  most  recent  phases  of  our 
own  art  and  industry  show  that 
certain  branches  of  our  decor- 
ative art  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Japanese.  But  few 
have  hitherto  thought  of  ana- 
lyzing the  styles,  whether 
api)lying  to  works  of  art  oriii-l 
dustry,  which  were  first  prac- 
tised in  far  Japan.  The  civil- 
ization of  this  intelligent  peo- 
ple, whether  we  talk  of 
I)hilosophy,  of  works  of  art, 
or  general  culture,  rests  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  shoulders 
of  Chinese  predecessors." 

Professor  Hirth  was  born  in 
Ciotha,  Germany,  in  1845.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Chinese  customs  service,  under 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  usual  leaves 
of  aljsence,  his  whole  life  has 
been  spent  in  China.  He  was 
recently  invited  by  the  Russian 
Academy  to  do  some  important 
work  on  Chinese  books  and 
manuscripts  in  the  Asiatic 
Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  but 
he  preferred  to  accept  the 
Columbia  position.  He  has 
brought   with   him   his    entire 

library  and  collection,  which  will  be  at  the  service  of  advanced 

students  in  Chinese. 


AN    ATTEMPT  TO   "MORALIZE"  THE    GERMAN 
MUSIC-HALL. 

IN  both  Germany  and  France  an  active  campaign  is  just  now 
being  prosecuted  against  the  music-halls;  but  while  the 
French  are  merely  discussing  ways  and  means  of  suppressing 
the  more  objectionable  of  their  "caf^s  concerts"  and  "caf^s 
chantants,"  the  Germans  are  attempting,  with  some  success,  to 
di.splace  the  "  variflH^  theatre  "by  substituting  artistic  produc- 
tions of  a  higher  order.  M.  Louis  Lumet,  a  French  writer  who 
has  been  studying  this  jiliase  of  German  life,  gives  his  im- 
pressions in  the  Magasin  Piilorcsque  (Paris).  He  finds  the 
performances  in  the  majority  of  the  German  concert-halls  com- 
monplace and  trivial.  "The  most  important  part  of  the  entertain- 
ments," he  declares,  "is  that  furnished  by  gymnasts,  clowns, 
and  mimics  ;  a  few  'suggestive  '  songs  are  al.so  thrown  in."  He 
writes  further : 
"The   artists   and   literarv    men   of    Munich   and    Berlin   are 
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endeavoring  to  undermine  the  influence  of  such  perfoinuuiccs. 
The  German  poet.  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum,  in  his  novel,  'Stiipe,' 
voiced  the  hope  of  an  '  Ueberbrett'l  '  or  '  higher  stage, '  freed  from 
vulgar  plays  and  ridiculous  clownery.  His  ideal  was  partly 
realized  by  Baron  von  Wolzogen,  who  established  in  January, 
1901.  the  Buntes  Theater  in  Berlin.  This  'Ueberbrett'l,'  tho 
constituted  in  harmony  with  Bierbaum' s  iileas,  has  conceded  too 
much  to  the  music-hall  spirit.  It  has  exerted,  however,  a  wide 
influence,  and  has  been  taken  as  a  model  by  other  reform 
theaters." 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  experiments  thus  far  made  with 
a  view  to  "  moralizing  "  the  German  variety  stage  is  being  worked 
out  in  Munich.     Says  M.  Lumet : 

"Several  months  after  the  organization  of  the  Buntes  Theater 
in   Berlin,  a  group  of   young   artists   established   in  Munich  a 


Keen  satire  is  a  feature  of  these  entertainments,  and  old  preju- 
dices and  conventions  are  wittily  assailed.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  hall  is  the  figure  of  a  man  guillotined,  symbolizing  the 
"execution"  of  obsolete  customs,  hyjjocrisy,  and  bigotry. — 
'Translation  made  for  The  Litkuarv  Digest. 


EXHIBITION   OF  THE   NATIONAL   ACADEMY 
OF   DESIGN. 

nP*HE  current  exhibition   in   New  York  of  the  National  Acad- 
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emy  of  Design  is  pronounced  by  Harper' s    Weekly  "one 


of  the  most  successful  ever  held  "  in  showing  the  advance  in  the 
productions  of  the  yotmger  American  painters.  This  is  the 
seventy-eighth  annual  display  arranged  by  the  National  Acad- 


PRIZE-WINNERS   AT  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 


'Ueberbrett'l'  called  'Die  Elf  Scharfrichter  '  (The  Eleven  Ex- 
ecutioners). The  poets  Vedekind  and  Falkenberg,  the  com- 
poser Richard,  the  architect  Langeinrich,  and  the  sculptor  Hns- 
ken.  are  among  the  eleven  cooperating  in  this  effort.  They 
contribute  all  the  talent  necessary  to  design  the  stage  fittings 
and  scenery,  and  plan  the  programs  ;  and  Herr  Richard  con- 
ducts the  orchestra.  Performances  are  given  in  the  main  hall  of 
a  brewery  in  the  Turkenstrasse,  and  are  attracting  large  audi- 
ences of  the  best  people  in  Munich." 

The  stage  o^  this  new  music-hall  is  described  as  "a  marvel  of 
ingenuity  "  ;  and  the  auditorium  is  artistically  decorated.  Every, 
thing  which  science  can  furnish  is  utilized  in  order  to  achieve 
unusual  effects.  Weird  and  picturesque  illusions,  suggesting 
the  heavens,  the  sea,  the  far-away  horizon,  are  produced  by 
means  of  white,  gray,  and  blue  draperies  reflecting  electric 
lights.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  performances  are  ex- 
cellent.    The  music  and  songs  are  sometimes  of  a  classical  nature. 


emy,  and  some  four  hundred  pictures  are  exhibited.  Greatest 
interest  centers  in  the  painting,  "The  Sacred  Hecatomb,"  by 
Mrs.  Amanda  Brewster  Sewell,  to  whom  is  awarded  the  Thomas 
B.  Clarke  prize  of  $300  offered  every  year  for  the  best  figure- 
picture  painted  in  the  United  States  by  an  American.  The  Sun 
discerns  real"  vigor  of  invention  "  in  this  decorative  panel,  which 
shows  a  concourse  of  youths  and  maidens  as  they  lead  a  string 
of  bulls  through  the  woodland.     It  says  : 

"The  late  afternoon  sun  strikes  atwhart  the  leafy  ground  in 
bars  of  yellow,  dappling  the  nude  bodies  and  melting  into  trans- 
lucence  a  rose-colored  drapery  and  a  tamborine  that  are  held 
aloft  by  some  of  the  band.  The  quality  and  accidents  of  the 
light  ar  erendered  with  truth  and  effectiveness,  and  in  the  anima- 
tion of  the  figures  there  is  an  excellent  re.serve,  which  keeps  the 
whole  subject  within  the  limits  of  plastic  decoration." 

Three   Hallgarten  prizes,  of  $300,  $200,    and  $100,  offered  to 
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painters  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  are  awarded  respectively 
to  H.  M.  Walcott,  William  Fair  Kline,  and  Miss  Belle  Haven. 
Mr.  Walcott's  picture  is  entitled  "At  the  Party, "and  shows 
groups  of  happy  children  seated  on  a  lawn.  The  Inness  gold 
medal  is  bestowed  this  year  upon  Leonard  Ochtman  for  his 
landscape,  "A  Gray  Morning."     Says  Tfie  Sun  : 

"It  is  one  of  those  studies,  in  which  this  painter  delights,  of 
the  country  near  his  home  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  scene  of 
grassy  foreground,  sloping  gradually  up  as  it  recedes,  with  a 
view  of  distant  woods,  blue  with  atmosphere.  It  is  severely 
uneventful,  monotonous  if  j-ou  will,  yet  represented  with  inti- 
mate knowledge  and  affection  and  with  a  suggestion  of  appeal  to 
the  heart,  such  as  that  of  a  plaintive,  lyrical  poem.  And  over 
this  stretch  of  country  is  a  large  sky,  in  which  the  gray  clouds 
lie  in  diagonal  strata,  lined  like  the  whitish  surface  of  a  heaving 
sea  ;  an  effect  of  soft  counter-currents  of  air,  that  we  may  never 
remember  to  have  seen  in  a  picture  before  and  yet  recognize  as 
very  true  to  nature.  For  the  aerial  phenomenon  is  the  main 
feature  of  this  picture,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  it  affects 
the  color  of  the  landscape,  forming  a  lovely  harmony  of  tranquil 
tone. " 

The  exhibition  is  notable  for  several  interesting  portraits. 
Among  these  are  included  William  M.  Chase's  "Emil  Paur," 
John  F.  Weir's  "Elihu  Vedder, "  Frederic  P.  Vinton's  "Judge 
Henry  E.  Howland,"  and  Frank  Fowler's  "President  Hadley." 


VIEWS   OF    REVIEWERS   ON    REVIEWING. 

"  '|"'HE  criticism  of  a  book  should  seek  to  account  for  it,  to 
*■  analyze  it,  to  indicate  its  salient  characteristics,  and  to 
assign  it  to  a  place  among  the  works  of  its  class."  This  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  function  of  the  book  reviewer  is  made  by 
Mr.  William  Morton  Payne,  of  the  Chicago  Dial,  and  was  called 
forth  by  an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  and  to  other  literary  critics 
by  Mr.  George  Sands  Goodwin,  a  Philadelphia  journalist.  Ques- 
tioned further  as  to  his  view  of  the  conscientiousness  or  lack  of 
conscientiousness  in  modern  book  reviewing,  ^Ir.  Payne  replied 
(as  quoted  in  The  Critic)  : 

"  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  conscience  as  it  is  of  knowl- 
edge. A  man  might  conscientiously  enough  operate  an  automo- 
bile or  vote  for  free  silver,  but  if  he  knows  nothing  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  automobile  on  the  one  hand  or  of  the  principles  of 
monetary  science  on  the  other,  his  act  is  likely  to  bring  both 
himself  and  otliers  to  grief.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even 
newspaper  reviewers  do  the  best  they  can  ;  the  trouble  is  that 
they  are  given  an  absolutely  impossible  task.  The  average 
'literary  editor'  of  a  daily  paper,  who  is  expected  to  review  all 
the  books  that  come  to  his  table,  can  not  possibly  write  of  nine- 
tenths  of  tliem  in  other  than  a  perfunciory  manner.  What  he 
will  do,  if  he  is  honest  with  himself,  will  be  to  maintain  a  sharp 
distinction  between  his  reviews  of  books  about  which  he  really 
knows  something  and  his  notices  of  books  of  whose  subjects  he 
is  ignorant.  Where  he  has  no  right  to  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
he  will  remain  frankly  descriptive  and  expository." 

Harry  Thurston  Peck,  editor  of  The  liooktnatt,  thinks  that  it 
is  liarder  to  review  a  novel  than  any  other  kind  of  a  lx)ok.  "  The 
book  that  begins  well  and  then  becomes  al^solutely  asinine,"  he 
adds,  "is  the  most  distressing  sort  of  book  that  I  know  of.  .  .  . 
These  betwixt-and-between  productions  waste  the  reader's  time 
and  also  the  reviewer's."     He  continues  : 

"With  reference  to  the  custom  of  sending  jirepared  notices 
with  books  intended  for  review,  I  think  it  a  most  impudent  and 
insulting  custom,  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  that  these  prepared 
notices  are  to  be  used  by  the  reviewer  as  a  substitute  for  his  own 
opini'ins  or  as  an  easy  way  of  shirking  the  plain  duty  for  which 
he  IS  i)aid.  It  implies  that  the  reviewer  is  a  sneak  and  a  cheat, 
and  it  tries  to  encourage  him  in  sneaking  and  in  cheating.  I 
speak  only  of  '  prepared  notices'  and  not  of  summaries  of  the 
contents  of  books.  These  last  are  useful  in  heljiing  a  reviewer 
to  determine  whetlier  or  not  he  cares  to  review  the  book.  But 
'prepared  notices'  are  the  'green  goods  *  of  literature 


"A  book  reviewer  and  a  critic  are  not  necessarily  identical.  I 
don't  believe  that  there  are  a  dozen  men  in  the  United  States 
to-day  who  deserve  to  be  called  literary  critics,  tho  there  are 
many  very  competent  book  reviewers.  A  literary  critic  needs 
much  more  in  the  way  of  equipment  than  a  pleasant  style  and 
a  perception  of  what  is  interesting.  He  should  be  saturated 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  best  in  the  literature  of  all  time, 
and  he  should  have  the  power  of  searching  analysis,  the  capacity 
for  apt  comparison,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  an  absolutelj*  impar- 
tial attitude.  Such  a  critic  will  have  at  once  authority,  sugges- 
tiveness,  and  charm.  Whatever  book  he  writes  of — whether  it  be 
a  novel  of  the  day  or  an  epoch-making  masterpiece — he  will  find 
in  it  a  theme  upon  which  he  may  shower  the  riches  of  a  full  mind 
— an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  allusion,  illustration,  and  compari- 
son, so  luminous  and  so  convincing  that  when  the  reader  has 
laid  down  the  criticism  he  feels  that  a  final  judgment  has  been 
given  and  that  the  very  last  word  has  been  said." 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey,  until  recently  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Re7'ieiu,  is  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  Pro- 
fessor Peck's  extreme  views  in  regard  to  publishers'  notices. 
He  thinks  it  a  "  wise  thing  "  for  the  publisher  to  send  out  a  pre- 
pared notice  with  his  books  to  newspapers  or  periodicals  of  the 
second  or  third  class.  "Did  he  not  do  so, "  says  Mr.  Halsey, 
"his  books  would  either  fail  of  notice  altogether,  or  he  would  get 
something  that  was  meaningless  and  useless,  both  to  him  and 
to  the  public. "  In  regard  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  mod- 
ern book-reviewing  is  incompetent,  he  says: 

"This  criticism  of  current  reviewing  is  probably  true  as  ap- 
plied to  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  second  or  third  class, 
which  seldom  can  employ  trained  men  or  women  to  write  reviews 
But  it  is  distinctly  not  true  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
first  class,  where  the  best  talent  that  can  be  had  is  constantly 
brought  into  service.  The  average  reader,  however,  does  not 
understand  this.  Even  with  the  facts  before  him  he  often  fails 
to  do  so.  More  than  one  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
where  men  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  large  knowledge  of 
the  world  have  assumed  that  the  publisher  of  a  book  actually 
paid  money  to  a  newspaper  for  printing  an  article  for  which  the 
newspaper  itself  had  already  paid  a  writer  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars." 

Mr.  Edward  Bok,  the  editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ex- 
presses the  following  opinion : 

"I  am  sufficiently  interested  in  book  reviewing  as  a  general 
j)roposition  to  say  that  so  far  as  my  opinion  is  concerned  I  do  not 
believe  in  critical  reviews  of  books.  I  think  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  to  guide  people  rather  than  to  preach  to  them,  and  to 
my  mind  the  model  book  review  is  one  that  tells  what  there  is 
in  the  particular  book  reviewed,  leaving  all  opinions  to  be 
formed  by  the  reader  of  tlie  review.  In  other  words,  a  review 
should  tell  about  a  book,  but  not  tell  what  any  particular  person 
thinks  about  it.  That  would  entirely  do  away  with  the  prepared 
notices  sent  out  by  jniblisliers,  which  is  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

"  When  so-called  'literary  criticism  '  becomes  a  help  to  people, 
then  its  value,  to  my  mind,  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  That 
sort  of  work  would  entail  just  as  conscientious  reading  as  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  about  a  book,  so  that  it  would  call  for  just  as 
much  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer.  And  so  far  as  the 
honesty  of  the  reviewer  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  in  that  line  as 
it  is  in  all  other  lines:  if  a  man  can't  be  honest  in  what  he  tries 
to  do,  he  ought  not  to  try  to  do  it.  He  is  wasting  his  time  and 
the  time  of  others." 

The  application  of;  Mr.  Hok's  views  could  only  result  in  the 
total  elimination  of  the  book-reviewer;  "what  would  become  of 
the  Saint-Beuves,  the  Hazlitts,  the  Brunetieres,  the  Gosses.  the 
Saintsburys  of  the  future?"  asks  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  comment ;  "I 
doubt  if  there  would  be  any  such,  for  their  usefulness  would 
have  departed.  Surely  literature  and  tho  world  would  be  the 
loser." 

Indian  music  Is  receiving:  new  attention  bs  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr 
Arthur  Farwell,  the  young  American  ci>mposer.  The  "  Wa-\Van  Press," 
which  he  ostablished  in  Newton  Center,  .Mass.,  a  year  ago,  has  issued  dur- 
JHK'  rcci-nt  months  a  series  of  notable  compositions  based  on  Indian  melo- 
dies and  (ulk-lore. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

IS   THE   SUSPENSION    BRIDGE   A    BACK 
NUMBER? 

\T  intervals  we  see  statcniLiUs  lu  the  public  press,  especially 
from  English  engineers,  that  the  cantilever  design  has 
superseded  the  suspension  bridge  in  the  best  practise,  and  that 
the  bridges  of  the  latter  type  now  under  construction  will  be  out 
of  date  long  before  they  are  finished.  A  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  New  York  daily  newspapers,  says  diss/fr's  Jl/t!_i^a7i»e, 
recently  wrote  as  follows: 

"When  the  problem  of  really  consolidating  the  city  of  New 
York  with  its  great  neighboring  cities,  to  the  east  and  west,  is 
really  taken  in  hand,  it  will  not  be  solved  by  suspension  bridges, 
typical  of  the  engineering  of  the  early  5-ears  of  the  last  century, 
but  rather  by  tunnels  or  by  great  steel  tubular  and  girder  struc- 
tures, which  will  link  the  railroad  systems,  as  well  as  the  thor- 
oughfares of  the  cities." 

To  this  the  magazine  named  above  takes  exception.  In  the 
editorial  pages  of  its  January  issue  it  says : 

"  It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  the  old  form  of  suspension 
bridge  is  an  antiquated,  superseded  structure  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  all  old  designs  are  antiquated  and  superseded. 
It  is  not  the  principle  that  is  wrong;  it  is  that  the  details  are  be- 
hind the  modern  methods  of  construction.  To  eliminate  the 
suspension  bridge  from  modern  work  is  to  deprive  engineers  of  a 
form  of  construction  which  has  special  adaptations  and  which 
modern  science  can  not  afford  to  give  up.  Six  years  ago  Mr. 
George  S.  Morison,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  stated  that  fifty  years  previous  to  that  date 
the  suspension  bridge  was  regarded  as  the  one  class  of  structure 
adapted  to  spans  of  unusual  length.  Highway  suspension 
bridges  were  built  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  several  rail- 
road suspension  bridges  were  proposed,  and  the  one  actually 
built  across  the  Niagara  River  has  done  service  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Fifty  j-ears  ago  metallic  bridge  construction  was  in  its 
ir.fancy,  and  anything  beyond  the  limit  which  could  well  be 
built  of  wood  was  considered  an  exceptional  span.  Altho  there 
were  a  few  striking  exceptions,  200  feet  was  practically  the  limit 
of  wooden  truss  bridge  spans. 

"The  introduction  of  iron  bridges  changed  these  conditions, 
and  a  400-foot  iron  span  was  as  readily  built  as  a  200-foot  Howe 
truss.  .  .  .  The  cheapening  of  the  price  of  iron,  the  increased 
capacity  of  rolling-mills,  and  the  new  methods  of  making  steel 
have  rendered  it  an  easier  task  to  build  a  truss  of  600-foot  span 
now  than  it  was  to  build  a  400-foot  span  then.  The  result  of  this 
development  has  been  that  trusses  have  superseded  suspension 
bridges,  and  where  a  suspension  bridge  w^ould  have  been  built 
fortj'  years  ago,  a  steel  truss  is  now  put  up.  Furthermore,  the 
old  suspension  bridges  were  highway  bridges,  and  highway 
traffic  does  not  enter  upon  a  bridge  as  a  concentrated  load,  while 
it  is  generally  light  in  proportion  to  the  dead  weight  of  the  bridge. 
Important  modern  bridges  are  generally  railroad  bridges,  and 
the  suspension  bridge  has  not  been  considered  stiff  enough  to 
serve  this  purpose,  this  want  of  stiffness  being  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  on  a  single-track  railroad  bridge  the  whole  moving 
load  comes  on  as  a  concentrated  load,  and  that  on  railroad 
bridges  of  modern  span  the  moving  load  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  dead  load. 

"No  important  suspension  bridge  has  been  built  since  the  East 
River  bridge,  connecting  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  design  of 
which  was  shaped  by  the  elder  Roebling  before  his  death  in 
1S69.  Since  then  great  advances  have  been  made  in  all  other 
forms  of  bridge  construction.  While  it  is  admitted  that  there  is 
no  field  for  suspension  bridges  of  the  dimensions  of  which  they 
were  formerly  built,  a  new  field  is  opening  in  structures  of  enor- 
mous size.  If,  at  the  present  day,  an  800-foot  span  is  to  be 
built,  a  truss  on  the  beam  or  cantilever  principle  would  be  used  ; 
but  a  2,000-  or  3,000-foot  span  would  be  used;  but  a  2,000-  or 
3,000-foot  span  would  be  a  case  for  a  suspension  bridge.  Two 
things  must  be  remembered.  In  a  suspension  bridge  of  any 
such  enormous  size  the  dead  weight  would  be  large  in  proportion 
to  the  live  load,  and  the  distortion  due  to  the  passage  of  trains 
Avould  be  comparatively  small.     Sucli  a  bridge  would  be  built  for 


two  or  more  railroad  tracks,  its  length  would  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  a  single  train,  and  the  condition  under  whicli  a  ct)n- 
centrated  maximum  load  would  advance  as  a  whole  upon  the 
bridge  would  bo  rare.  In  the  nuinucr  of  the  passage  of  loads 
such  a  britlge  would  resemble  a  highway  bridge  more  than 
a  short-span  railroad  bridge.  Before,  however,  a  suspension 
bridge  is  built  which  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  modern 
steel  truss  that  the  old  suspension  bridge  did  to  the  wooden 
truss,  the  same  advance  in  details  must  be  made  in  suspension 
Ijridges  that  has  been  made  in  truss  bridges.  If  such  a  bridge  is 
to  be  built  now,  the  designer  must  concentrate  in  the  work  of  a 
single  design  all  the  imi)ro\^cnients  corresponding  to  those  which 
truss  bridge  builders  have  spent  nuiny  years  in  developing." 


WRINKLES,   AND    HOW  TO   AVOID   THEM. 

IF  you  object  to  wrinkles,  do  not  make  them — this  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Felix  Regnault  in 
an  article  in  La  Na/ure  (Paris.  Decemijer  27).  Most  of  us  are 
continually  throwing  the  skin  of  our  faces  into  ridges  by  muscu- 
lar movement ;  this  results  in  little  harm  in  youth  ;  but  as  soon 
as  age  begins  to  stiffen  the  skin,  these  ridges  become  permanent. 
Says  Dr.  Regnault : 

"The  facial  muscles  are  the  essential  agents  in  the  production 
of  wrinkles.     In  a  sufferer  from  paralysis  of  the  face  the  wrinkles 
disappear  on  the  side  attacked,  while  they  persist  on  the  other, 
so    that    there    are    two 
profiles,     one     recalling 
the  subject's  youth,   the 
other  his  real  age.  Death, 
it  is  said,   improves  the 
looks    of    some    people ; 
this  is  because  it  relaxes 
the  muscles  of  the  face. 

"The  muscles,  in  fact, 
are  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nent contraction,  or,  in 
scientific  parlance,  of 
tonicity.  Tiie  intensity 
of  this  contraction  varies 
with  the  subject.  Simple 
external  excitement  is 
sufficient  to  increase  it : 
thus,  sailors  exposed  to 
the  weather  contract  per- 
manently the  orbicular 
muscles  that  encircle  the 
eyes,  to  protect  these  or- 
gans, and,  as  is  noted 
by  Exner,  wrinkles  form 
early  around  the  orbits. 

"But  generallj'  the  excitation  originates  in  the  brain.  We 
know  that  the  passions  are  indicated  externally  by  contractions 
of  the  facial  mu.scles,  which  produce  temporary  furrows  and 
folds.  These  become  precocious  wrinkles  in  those  subjects  whose 
preoccupations  are  lasting.  .  .  .  Thus,  constant  reflection  forms 
deep  vertical  wrinkles  between  the  eyebrows.  The  malicious 
and  aggressive  person  has  little  horizontal  wrinkles  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nose 

"How  do  the  muscles  of  expression  form  wrinkles?  The  mus- 
cles are  fastened  to  the  skin  of  the  face  of  both  extremities  ;  by 
contracting  they  bring  together  these  jDoints,  and  thus  wrinkle 
the  skin.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  muscles  are  fastened  to 
the  bones,  they  form  in  the  aged  protuberances  resembling 
cords,  which  raise  the  skin.  .  .  .  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  seen  in 
youth 

"Muscles  produce  wrinkles  only  in  subjects  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  age  ;  this  is  because  they  act  on  a  senile  skin.  In 
youth,  the  skin  is  perfectly  elastic ;  it  flies  back  as  soon  as 
released  from  stretching.  We  all  have  in  a  slight  degree  the 
faculty  of  Barnum's  india-rubber  man,  of  stretching  the  skin  and 
then  seeing  it  return  to  its  proper  dimensions. 

"In  the  old,  on  the  contrary,  the  skin  loses  its  elasticity  and 
hangs  loosely.     The  muscles  act  on  it  as  on  inert  cloth.   .  ,  . 
The  degree  of  this  alteration   is  not  in  constant  ratio  with  the 
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age.  The  skin  of  one  subject  aged  forty  years  may  sometimes 
have  degenerated  more  than  that  of  another  of  sixty  years.  This 
may  come  from  exposure,  for  these  peculiarities  are  always 
accentuated  on  exposed  parts  such  as  the  face,  neck,  and  hands. 
But  it  may  also  arise  from  difference  of  temperament,  from 
heredity  or  manner  of  life. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  certain  races  seem  to  be  exempt. 
The  American  Indians  show  no  wrinkles  at  the  most  advanced 

age  :  therefore  they  are  much  as- 
tonished at  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  Europeans,  and  when 
they  wish  to  caricature  the  Span- 
ish priests  they  exaggerate  the 
wrinkles,  as  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying design  reproduced  in 
Wiene's  'Travels  in  South  Amer- 
ica. ' 

"Certain  subjects  have  numer- 
ous premature  wrinkles;  this  is 
due  to  a  special  and  little  known 
malady  described  under  the  name 

of  gerontiasis 

"The  formation  of  wrinkles,  as 

iNDiA.N  VASE  OK  SOUTH  AMKu-       "'c  liavc  sceu.  dcpeuds  on  both  the 

iCA     CARICATURING     T H  K       State of  the  skiu  and  tlic  Hiuscular 

WRi.NKi.Ki>  KACK  OK  A  SCAN-       touicitv.     This  double  cause  fur- 
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nishes  a  double  indication  regard- 
I    ing  the  treatment  of  h  trouble. 

"To  prevent  alteration  of  the  skin  it  should  be  kept  in  perfect 
condition  by  means  of  douches,  massage,  and  perspiration  due 
to  physical  exercise.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  good  gen- 
eral hygiene  keeps  the  skin  from  growingold  as  it  does  the  other 
organs. 

"On  the  other  hand,  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles  should 
be  diminished  as  much  as  possible.  Violent  feelings  should  be 
avoided,  and  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind  should  be  sought; 
for  the  passions  cause  us  to  grow  old. 

"Tliis  is  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the  rest-cures  established 
in  America.  The  patient  is  secluded  from  all  noise  and  excite- 
ment;  he  is  told  to  banisli  every  preoccupation,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain calmness  of  mind.  While  making  allowance  for  the  exag- 
geration that  has  its  part  in  all  theories  that  come  to  us  from 
America,  we  must  admit  that  this  cure  is  based  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples."—  Translation  matte  for  TiiK  I.,riKKAKV  Dkjest. 


PROFESSOR   BELL'S   EXPERIMENTS   IN 
AEROSTATION. 

IT  has  been  announced  in  the  daily  press  that  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  having  become 
interested  in  flying-machines,  has  devised  and  built  one  on  anew 
plan.  Profe.s.sor  Bell,  in  a  published  interview,  now  denies  this, 
but  he  stales  that  he  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  a  principle 
that  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  development  of  aeronaut- 
ics.    Says  Professor  Bell : 

"The  newspapers  have  been  premature  in  announcing  that  1 
have  been  at  work  upon  a  flying-machine.  I  haven't  any  flying- 
machine  at  all  and  have  not  been  trying  to  make  one. 

"  I  am.  of  course,  interested  in  the  problem  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  properly  constructed  flying-machine  should  be 
capable  of  being  flown  as  a  kite,  if  anchored  to  the  ground  ;  and 
tiiat,  conversely,  a  properly  constructed  kite  should  be  ca|)able 
of  u.se  as  a  flying-machine  if  provided  with  suitable  means  of 
propulsion. 

"My  experiments  have  had  as  their  object  the  building  of  a 
kite  of  solid  construction  capable  of  carrying  up  in  a  moderate 
breeze  a  weight  equivalent  to  that  of  a  man  and  engine,  and  .so 
formed  that  it  would  be  suitable  for  use  as  the  body  of  a  flying- 
machine — and  with  supporting  surfaces  so  arranged  that  when 
the  kite  is  cut  loose  it  will  come  down  gently  and  steadily  and 
land  uninjure'i. 

"I  have  successfully  accomplished  this,  but  do  not  care  at  the 
present  time  to  make  j)ublic  the  details  of  construction." 


Commenting  on  this  statement,  Electricity  ^January  7)  has 
the  following  to  say  : 

"For  years  Professor  Bell  has  been  greatly  interested  in  Pro- 
fessor Langley's  experiments,  which  have  been  made  near  Wash- 
ington, principally  from  a  boat  on  the  Potomac  River.  During 
last  summer  Professor  Bell  instituted  a  series  of  kite-flying  ex- 
periments at  his  summer  home  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  con- 
tinued them  until  about  a  month  ago. 

"The  results  of  these  experiments  he  does  not  care  to  discuss 
in  detail,  but  the  announcement  that  he  has  made,  coming  from 
a  .scientist  of  his  standing,  proves  that  important  progress  has 
been  made  in  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  modern  times. 

"This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  in  a  year  or  two  kite-fly- 
ing machines  will  be  floating  over  our  cities,  but  it  does  mean 
that  the  information  that  has  been  obtained  and  tabulated  will 
probably  contribute,  at  some  future  day,  to  the  turning  out  of  a 
flying-machine  that  will  be  the  initial  step  to  a  new  method  of 
locomotion." 


THE   SLEEPING-SICKNESS    IN    AFRICA. 

THE  news  that  a  terrible  and  mysterious  epidemic  is  carry- 
ing off  its  tens  of  thousands  in  Central  Africa  excites  but 
mild  curiosity  in  a  land  so  far  away  as  this  ;  yet  in  these  days 
of  rapid  transit  infection  travels  quickly,  and  it  is  possible  that 
at  some  future  time  the  "African  lethargy  "  may  inspire  terror 
in  other  lands  than  that  of  its  birth.  The  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  Uganda,  where  the  disease  is  raging  with  special  vio- 
lence, have  induced  the  British  Foreign  Office  to  send  out  a 
royal  commission  to  investigate,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Low 
of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  Says  The  Hospital 
(December  27)  : 

"Dr.  Low,  who  has  just  returned  to  England,  leaving  the 
bacteriologist  of  the  commission  to  pursue  further  inquiries, 
brings  back  with  him  a  narrative  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  parallels  even  among  the  histories  of  the  epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  estimates  that  the  disease,  which  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Protectorate  a  'few  years  '  ago,  has  since 
that  time  destroyed  the  lives  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
l)eople ;  and  he  tells  us  that  it  has  produced  a  depopulation 
under  which  great  tracts  of  land  have  passed  out  of  cultivation, 
and  which  already  seriously  affects  the  financial  resources  of  the 
country 

"The  so-called  "sleeping-sickness  '  has  been  known  for  many 
years  as  an  endemic  disease  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  usually 
confined  to  the  belt  lying  between  Senegambia  on  the  north  of 
the  equator,  and  Loadna  on  the  south,  but  extending  into  the 
Kongo  at  least  as  far  as  to  Stanley  Falls  ;  and  it  was  formerly 
occasionally  imported  into  the  West  Indies,  but  has  not  been 
seen  there  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Between 
Uganda  and  the  Kongo  there  is  no  trade  route,  and  the  precise 
time  and  manner  of  the  introduction  into  Uganda  are  unknown. 
The  attendant  phenomena  have  been  seized  upon  by  one  or  two 
writers  of  fiction,  but,  until  lately,  have  hardly  been  made  the 
subjects  of  serious  scientific  inquiry.  The  results  of  such  in- 
cpiiry  appear  to  show  that  the  malady  is  essentiallj*  a  chronic 
form  of  meningitis,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  a 
'germ  '  presumably  bacterial,  and  that  it  is  communicable  from 
person  to  person  through  channels  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  the  general  fact  of  infectiveness  not  being 
doubtful.  It  seems  to  differ  widely  from  the  only  form  of  ej)!- 
demic  meningitis  known  in  Europe,  the  so-called 'cerebrospinal,' 
in  its  chronic  character,  as  well  as  in  its  almost  invarial)ly  fatal 
issue,  recovery  or  cure  being  i>ractically  unknown.  The  early 
symptoms  are  so  slight  that  they  would  easily  escape  the  notice 
of  an  unpractised  ol)server :  but  the  natives  of  Uganda  have 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them,  and  have  brought  to 
the  hosjiital  of  the  commission  many  commencing  cases  in  which 
their  di.ignosis  has  been  only  too  surely  justified  by  the  event 
The  duration  varies  from  one  month  to  six,  and  the  disease  is 
described  by  Dr.  Low  as  being  ca])able  of  being  classed  with 
Iiydrophoh'u  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  that  is  known  to  mankind. 
More  or  less  slowly,  the  early  lisllessness  ]iasses  into  coma,  and 
the  coma  into  death,  with  occasional  deceptive  periods  of  appar- 
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ent  improvement.  No  treatment  appears  to  exert  any  definite 
influence  upon  either  the  march  or  the  termination  of  the  mal- 
ady. A  precise  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  com- 
mission will,  we  understand,  be  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  prior  to  publication  elsewhere  ;  but,  in  the 
moan  time,  the  commissioner  of  the  state.  Colonel  Sadler,  is 
doing  whatever  is  possible  to  check  the  advance  of  the  disease 
by  the  enforcement  of  isolation  ;  the  great  fear  being  that  it  may 
ultimately  reach  the  railway,  and  may  thus  be  carried  out  of  the 
country  by  the  way  of  Mombasa.  So  far,  the  only  cases  ob- 
served have  been  in  jieople  of  negro  race  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
contidence  that  Europeans  would  be  exempt  if  they  were  con- 
tinuously exposed  to  the  presumed  infection." 

It  is  noted  by  The  Lancet  that  the  disease  has  recently  spread 
most  rapidly  eastward,  on  which  it  remarks  : 

"The  importance  of  this  eastward  spread  could  not  be  over- 
estimated, because,  with  railway  communication  now  existing 
between  the  lake  and  the  coast,  the  disease  miglit  readily  at  any 
time  be  carried  there  and  find  a  suitable  held  for  its  spread,  and 
then  the  question  of  transmission  to  India  would  have  to  be 
considered.  Its  extension  north  might  be  a  menice  to  Egypt,  as 
the  communication  via  the  Nile  is  now  becoming  a  more  frequent 
one." 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   BASIS  OF   MUSICAL 
FEELING. 

THE  curious  result  of  recent  experiments  is  that  every  one 
has  an  "ear"  for  music,  altho  many  people  do  not  know  it, 
and  some  probably  never  will  know  it.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
fluence of  music  on  the  organism  is  the  same  with  all.  Certain 
combinations  stimulate,  others  depress.  The  musician  is  sim- 
ply he  who  is  able  either  naturally  or  by  education  to  realize 
these  reactions  and  their  relationship  to  musical  art.  The  ex- 
periments alluded  to,  which  were  made  by  C.  Fere  and  Marie 
Jaell,  are  described  by  them  in  the  Revue  Sr.ientifique  (Decem- 
ber 20).  Parts  of  their  account  are  translated  below.  They 
say : 

"The  musical  sentiment  has  been  attributed  to  an  unconscious 
perception  of  rhythmic  waves.  However  this  may  be,  our  ex- 
periments establish  the  existence  of  an  unconscious  reaction 
under  the  influence  of  such  waves.  The  experimental  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  potential  energy  [of  the  recipient]  is 
modified  with  remarkable  precision  under  the  influence  of  the 
different  musical  intervals  has  a  different  meaning  according  to 
whether  the  subject  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  difference  be- 
tween these  intervals,  or  whether  he  can  perceive  it  intuitively 
or  from  education.  It  is  only  when  the  man  who  undergoes  the 
changes  of  potentiality  caused  by  the  alternation  of  major  and 
minor  seconds  or  of  a  note  and  its  octave  is  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing any  difference  between  them,  that  acquired  culture,  imagi- 
nation, the  emotivity  of  memory  may  be  put  entirely  aside  in 
searching  for  the  cause  of  the  effects  obtained. 

"In  this  case  we  find  ourselves  really  face  to  face  with  primor- 
dial phenomena,  which  show  that  before  any  conscious  artistic 
adaptation  the  release  of  our  energy  may  be  adapted  by  the  most 
diverse  proportional  gradations  to  the  multiple  rhythmic  com- 
binations of  the  waves  of  the  musical  system." 

The  experiments  of  Fere  and  Jaell  have  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  Mosso's  ergograph,  a  device  that  enables  the  experi- 
menter to  register  the  number  and  height  of  the  finger-move- 
ments of  the  subject,  while  the  finger  is  raising  a  weight  in 
regular  rhythm.  The  record  of  the  instrument  is  called  an 
"ergogram,"  and  from  it  the  work  done  during  the  time  of  the 
experiment  can  be  absolutely  measured. 

"The  first  fact  brought  out  by  the  use  of  this  device  is  that 
certain  musical  intervals  are  exciting  in  their  physiologic  action 
while  others  are  depressing.  Among  the  former  are  the  major 
third,  the  fourth,  fifth,  major  and  minor  sixths,  and  the  octave. 
The  latter  include  the  seconds,  the  minor  third,  and  the  dimin- 
ished fifth  and  seventh.     Say  the  authors  : 

"With  the  exception  of  the  minor  third,  which  is  classed  as 


consonant  in  our  modern  musical  system,  all  the  intervals  given 
here  as  depressive  are  regarded  as  dissonant.  The  most  lower- 
ing is  tlie  diminished  fifth.  The  major  second  is  the  least  so  at 
first,  but  it  becomes  clearly  depressive  in  tlie  second  series.  .  .  . 
The  m.'ijor  third,  also,  does  not  act  like  the  other  consonant 
intervals  ;  following  strong  exciting  action  in  the  two  first  series 
it  produces  a  sudden  and  abnormal  depression.  .  .  .  The  major 
sixth  is  the  consonant  interval  that  stimulates  the  energy  most. 
The  degree  of  excitation  may  vary  from  one  day  to  another,  but 

its  ft)rm  remains  invariable 

"  In  case  intervals  are  played  not  separately  but  successively, 
it  is  shown  tliat  all  may  be  in  turn  depressive  or  exciting;  a  dis- 
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sonant  interval  may  even  be  exciting  when  following  a  consonant 
interval.  .  .  .  When  intervals  are  experimented  upon  alternately 
there  are  powerful  oscillations  of  different  degrees." 

The  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  energy  is  not  awa- 
kened so  much  by  the  change  of  rhythmic  waves  as  by  their  rela- 
tions. One  interval  will  even  affect  the  result  of  a  second  after 
a  considerable  period  of  silence,  the  mind  seeming  to  retain  an 
acoustic  image,  as  it  were,  of  the  first.  This  phenomenon  has 
even  been  noticed  by  the  authors  after  an  hour's  interruption. 
The  experiments  in  genei'al  support  the  theorj'-  that  joy  and 
grief  are  connected  with  feelings  respectively  of  power  and  weak- 
ness, since  consonances  determine  a  release  of  energy  and  dis- 
sonances arrest  action  and  cause  weakness.  An  interesting  fact 
is  that  musical  combinations  that  are  depressing  to  a  person  at 
rest  may  be  exciting  to  one  who  is  fatigued,  and  vice  versa. 
The  authors  say.  in  conclusion  : 

"These  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  otir  musical  culture 
makes  more  and  more  perceptible  to  us  the  unconscious  relations 
that  exist  between  musical  art  and  the  organism.  Those  per- 
sons that  we  regard  as  most  richly  endowed  have  .simply  superior 
powers  of  penetrating  the  phenomena  that  take  place  within 
them  ;  they  feel  more  deeply  this  marvelous  relation  of  the  reac- 
tions of  our  organism  to  the  principles  of  music.  They  feel 
more  strongly  that  art  is  within  them." 

The  illustrations  show  clearly  the  different  physiological 
effects  of  music  in  a  major  and  a  minor  key.  The  former  sus- 
tains the  strength,  while  with  the  latter  it  falls  off  rapidly. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


What  the  Aurora  is  Made  of.— Recent  investigations 
tend  to  show  that  the  peculiar  color  of  the  auroral  display  is  due 
to  one  of  the  newly  found  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  krypton, 
and  that  the  localization  of  the  display  at  the  poles  may  be  due 
to  the  concentration  there  of  the  new  element.  The  Revue 
Scieiitifiqtie  prints  the  following  abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered 
recently  on  this  subject  before  the  Swiss  Society  of  Natural 
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Sciences  at  Geneva,  by  Professor  Ramsay,  of  London,  who  hab 
taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  discovery  of  the  new  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere.     Says  the  writer : 

"At  the  outset  he  [Ramsay]  recalled  how  after  the  discovery 
of  argon  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  and  the  study  of  this  gas  made  by 
him  in  collaboration  with  this  scientist,  he  had  isolated  helium. 
From  an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  these  two  gases,  made 
specially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  periodic  classification  of 
the  elements,  he  concluded  that  there  ought  to  exist  three  other 
simple  bodies,  of  similar  properties  and  of  higher  atomic  weight. 
After  having  searched  everywhere  for  these  elements,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  them  in  the  air  and  in  isolating  them  by 
methods  described  elsewhere.  These  gases  are  neon,  krypton, 
and  xenon.  Pursuing  these  investigations,  the  study  of  the 
specific  heats  of  these  gases  has  proved  in  the  first  place  that 
they  are  monatomic  ;  that  of  their  spectra  has  shown  among 
other  things  that  the  characteristic  lines  of  krypton  remain  visi- 
ble in  the  greatest  dilutions  in  the  air,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
other  gases  of  the  argon  group.  Going  further.  Professor  Ram- 
say discovered  that  the  characteristic  green  lines  of  krypton 
coincide  with  those  of  the  aurora  borealis  in  the  same  region  of 
the  spectrum,  whence  he  concluded  that  the  well-known  green 
coloration  of  the  aurora  is  due  to  the  presence  of  krypton  in  the 
polar  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  fact,  with  the  aid  of  an 
arrangement  that  he  describes,  Ramsay  has  produced  with 
krypton  alone  a  phenomenon  that  is  a  reproduction  of  the  aurora 
borealis  on  a  small  scale.  It  remains  to  explain  how  the  krypton 
tends  to  accumulate  near  the  poles.  Tliis  the  London  professor 
has  done  by  a  very  ingenious  theoretical  calculation  based  on 
the  difference  of  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats,  as  observed 
in  the  monatomic  and  biatomic  gases  that  make  up  the  earth's 
atmosphere." — Translation  made  fur  The  Literary  Digest. 


COMBUSTIBLE   STEAMBOATS. 

A  PROTEST  agaiust  the  construciiun  of  costly  decorated 
fire-traps  in  the  form  of  steamboats  is  made  in  The  Engi- 
neering .Xews,  which  claims  that  some  of  the  newest  and  sup- 
posedly finest  examples  of  American  marine  architecture  are 
being  built  in  this  waj'.      It  says : 

"A  number  of  years  ago  a  passenger  steamer  of  the  Fall 
River  Line  took  fire  while  lying  at  the  wharf,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  efforts  of  those  on  board,  she  burned  so  rapidly 
that  the  few  persons  who  happened  to  be  on  board  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  We  said  in  comment  at  the  time  that 
the  occurrence  was  an  object-lesson  which  ought  to  be  heeded  as 
to  the  certainty  of  a  great  holocaust  should  one  of  these  fioating 
fire-traps  take  fire  during  a  trip  when  crowded  with  passengers. 

"But  object-lessons  go  too  often  unheeded,  even  by  tliose  who 
most  ought  to  profit  by  tliem.  As  stated  in  another  column,  a 
new  million-dollar  passenger  steamer  is  to  be  built  for  the  Fall 
River  Line,  and  we  learn  that  its  interior  finish  will  be  'particu- 
larly elaborate,  the  woodwork  being  pine,  decorated  with  carv- 
ing, particolor  frescoes,  and  heavy  gilding.'  In  other  words, 
so  far  as  at  present  appears,  the  new  vessel  will  be  another  float- 
ing fire-trap.  If  any  one  doubts  tlie  accuracy  of  this  term,  we 
invite  their  attention  to  the  records  of  the  terrible  fire  which 
destroyed  the  docks  and  several  vessels  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company  at  lloboken  in  the  summer  of  1900. 
That  fire  took  place  on  board  ocean  steamers,  which  in  compari- 
son to  a  typical  American  river  or  Sound  steamboat  are  like  a 
building  of  slow-burning  construction  compared  to  a  typical 
'ballocm  frame  '  structure.  That  fire  occurred,  moreover,  in  a 
harbor  where  the  most  perfect  fire-fighting  facilities  in  the  world 
were  at  command  ;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  many  hours 
and  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  that  the  fires  on  these  steamers 
were  finally  quenched. 

"Why  should  not  the  Fall  River  Line  managers  heed  such  les- 
sons as  these  in  the  construction  of  their  new  vessel?  Instead 
of  lavishing  money  on  a  mass  of  '  pine  decorated  with  carving 
and  heavy  gilding,'  why  not  devote  a  little  expenditure  to  safe- 
guarding the  lives  of  passengers?  It  is  to  be  noted  that  even 
the  poor  excuse  of  economy,  which  used  to  be  given  in  defense 
of  fire-trap  construction,  does  not  now  hold.  The  soft  and  read- 
ily inflammable  woods  like  j)ine  are  now  almost  as  high-priced 


and  co^liy  as  liie  hard  woods.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  are  more 
expensive  to  work  with  carvers  and  jig-saws;  but  'floating 
palaces '  can  be  built  without  the  use  of  these  forms  of  decora- 
tion, and  with  no  loss  in  artistic  effect. 

"We  believe  it  is  entirely  within  the  resources  of  engineers 
and  marine  architects  to  build  a  river  or  Sound  steamer  in  which 
passengers'  lives  will  be  fairly  secure  against  danger  from  fire. 
A  large  pan  of  the  upper  works  and  interior  finish  could  be 
made  of  incombustible  materials,  and  where  the  use  of  wood  is 
necessary  it  could  be  treated  by  some  fire-retardent  process." 


Lemon  Juice  and  Typhoid.— The  daily  press  has  been 
giving  considerable  prominence  to  a  statement  credited  to  Dr. 
Asa  Ferguson  of  London  that  lemon-juice  kills  the  typhoid 
buL-illus  in  drinking-water.  Says  The  Medical  Record,  com- 
menting on  this : 

"Altho  it  has  long  been  known  that  citric  acid  is  a  powerful 
germicide.  Dr.  Ferguson  is  apparently  the  first  one  to  popularize 
lemonade  on  such  a  basis.  The  wholesale  and  effective  manner 
in  which  a  teaspoonfulof  lemon-juice  will  destroy  the  pathogenic 
micro-organisms  in  a  glass  of  water  is  certainly  astonishing  if  not 
spectacular.  It  is  from  both  of  these  points  of  view  that  the  ex- 
periment appeals  to  the  public.  The  Chicago  board  of  health 
Ijasiens  in  its  disinterested  and  public-spirited  way  to  confirm 
the  conclusion,  and  the  boon  is  launched  accordingly.  Some- 
thing more  than  this  confirmation  will  be  needed  by  the  profes- 
sion before  the  adaptability  of  this  wonderful  discovery  can  be 
demonstrated.  If  in  the  end,  however,  it  can  be  proven  that 
lemon-juice  or  citric  acid  can  do  all  that  has  been  promised.  Dr. 
Ferguson  will  deserve  all  due  credit  for  practically  applj-ing  a 
new  principle  of  typhoid  prevention.  In  the  mean  time  it  may 
be  somewhat  comforting  for  the  people  to  believe  that  they  are 
protected  from  infection  by  the  use  of  this  new  drink,  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  encourage  them  to  feel  any  safety  against  the  in- 
fected oyster  merely  because  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice  are 
sprinkled  over  its  surface." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"  In  the  practise  of  telegraphy,"  says  Cassier's  Magazine  (December),  "  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  transmit  messages  automaticalh-  from  one  wire  into 
another  by  means  of  what  are  termed  repeaters,  the  current  strength  em- 
ployed in  that  art  being  of  sufficient  strength  to  operate  apparatus  that 
virtually  takes  the  place  of  the  operator's  ear  and  hand,  at  a  repeating- 
station.  By  the  use  of  the  repeater  it  is  feasible  to  operate  circuits  ex- 
tending over  several  thousand  miles  without  human  intervention.  In  tele- 
phony, however,  the  current  available  is  so  exceeding  weak  that  attempts 
to  operate  automatic  telephone-repeaters,  or  relays,  analogous  to  those 
used  in  telegraphy  over  unlimited  distances  have  been  futile.  .  .  .  The 
value  of  a  practical  device  of  this  nature  in  telephony  is  obvious,  and  as  an 
incentive  to  inventors  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  American  tele- 
phone companies  a  few  years  ago  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000,000  for  a  practical 
telephone  relay,  but  without  a  successful  claimant." 

"  A  test  has  been  made  at  Xfontreal,"  says  The  Marine  Rei'iew  (Cleveland, 
December  11 »,  "  of  a  device  to  check  the  speed  of  vessels  in  an  emergency. 
.  .  .  The  vessel's  speed  is  checked  by  means  of  fins,  controlled  from  the 
wheel-house,  which  open  at  right  angles  to  the  vessel's  side.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  (iovernment  ste.imer  Eureka,  \o-i  feet  long,  39 
feet  wide,  and  of  200  tons  capacity.  The  fins  were  10  feet  long  and  3M  feet 
wide,  made  of  J^-inch  boiler-plate.  To  hold  the  fins  at  right  angles  there 
are  water-cushions  worked  by  rods  and  pistons  from  the  fin.  The  cylinders 
in  which  the  pistons  work  are  four  in  number,  each  13  inches  long  with  s 
inches  of  water  pressure,  and  when  the  boat  was  running  11  knots  there 
was  no  jar  when  the  apparatus  was  applied.  By  using  one  fin  only  a  vessel 
niav  be  swung  upon  her  own  axis.  Under  a  speed  of  8  miles  an  hour  the 
Furrka  was  brought  to  a  full  stop  in  her  own  length  when  the  fins  only 
were  used,  and  in  half  her  length  when  her  engines  were  reversed." 

"lONOni.E  uses  of  electricity  have  sometimes  the  attraction  of  novelty, 
and  an  interest  of  this  kind  attaches  to  a  recent  surreptitious  use  of  the 
electric  current  discovered  by  the  .Suciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  in  New  Jersey,"  say  Tfu  li'estern  Hlectrician  CSovemher  ^i)).  "It 
seems  that  in  a  show  recently  put  on  in  a  Jersey  City  theater  it  was  the 
part  of  a  caged  lion  to  roar  on  several  occasions  on  the  approach  of  the  her- 
oine of  the  drama,  which  wasentitleil  'The  Lion's  Bride.'  An  animal  ex- 
pert who  saw  the  show  informed  an  officer  of  the  sixriety  that  the  lion's 
roars  were  caused  by  pain  and  not  by  anger  or  a  desire  to  eat  the  bride. 
He  also  said  that  he  believed  the  pain  was  due  to  electricity.  The  officer 
visited  the  theater  and  found  that  the  bottom  of  the  lion's  cage,  which  was 
of  iron,  was  connected  with  electric  wires  and  made  the  lion  roar  whenever 
the  current  was  turned  on.  He  notified  the  manager  that  the  electricity 
must  be  omitted,  even  if  the  lion  refused  to  roar  without  it.  The  order 
was  ol)eyed,  and  the  cruelty  and  deception  were  stopped  at  once. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

A    PROPOSED    LITERARY    CRUSADE   ON    BE- 
HALF  OF    ROMAN    CATHOLICISM. 

FATHER  P.  A.  SIIEEIIAN.  the  aulliorof  "My  New  Curate" 
and  "Luke  Delmege,"  lias  been  urging  Roman  Catiiolic 
young  men  to  train  themselves  in  literary  and  intellectual  study. 
In  a  letter  to  the  London  ditfiolic  Ttnu-s,  he  voices  the  hope 
that  in  this  way  there  may  be  developed  "a  number  of  strong 
masculine  thinkers  whose  example  and  influence  will  be  of  im- 
measurable importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land." The  Chicago  A'ew  IVoriii  (Rom.  Cath.)  applies  his 
advice  to  American  conditions  in  a  spirited  editorial  (December 
27.)      It  declares : 

"If  we  take  up  our  leading  American  Catholic  periodicals  and 
examine  them  critically,  we  have  some  cause  to  feel  startled  at 
the  absence  of  men  as  contributors.  Man.  with  his  reason,  his 
courage,  his  alleged  superiority,  is  not  very  greatly  in  evidence 
as  literary  producer.  The  Christmas  numbers  of  our  Catholic 
exchanges — intended  to  be  the  best  of  the  year — show  woman's 
hand  more  than  they  do  man's.  With  two  or  three  notable  ex- 
ceptions even  the  few  men  who  do  contribute  to  them  say  little 
that  is  worth  saying,  except  in  poetry.  Woman  is  managing  to 
say  a  good  deal  in  every  way.  She  is  not  discussing  theology  to 
any  great  extent,  but  she  is  saying  much  with  regard  to  science, 
art,  literature,  sociology,  political  economy,  and  a  number  of 
other  things  about  which  men  are  keeping  silent.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  American  woman,  whether  Catholic  or  non- 
Catholic,  is  producing  most  of  our  fiction. 

"  We  are  not  censuring  her  because  of  her  literary  activity ; 
far  from  it.  As  we  see  it,  woman  is  doing  right  in  going  for- 
ward if  God  has  given  her  strength  to  do  so.  But  what  are  our 
men  doing?  Why  are  they  silent  with  regard  to  so  many  ques- 
tions that  are  vital?  Have  they  not  ability  to  think?  Are  they 
too  indolent  to  put  their  thoughts  on  paper?  Are  they  so  wedded 
to  business  that  they  consider  all  things  else  trivial?  Clergy- 
men occasionally  contribute  articles  to  the  Catholic  press,  but 
even  they  appear  too  rarely.  Considering  the  training  they 
receive  they  are  capable  of  helping  immeasurably  in  this.  Look 
at  the  vast  number  of  vital  subjects  waiting  discussion.  A 
living  journal  is  made  by  discussing  issues  that  are  really  vital. 
It  is  the  cold,  unadorned  truth  that,  in  this  day  and  place,  we 
do  not  need  long  dissertations,  however  able,  on  the  meaning  of 
Dante's  poetry,  or  the  symbolism  of  Raffael's  work,  so  much 
as  we  do  clear  statements  with  regard  to  living  questions.  Here 
in  Chicago  Socialism  is  being  sowed  broadcast.  What  priest  or 
layman  is  saying  aught  of  it  in  any  Catholic  journal?  Christian 
Science,  we  are  informed,  numbers  thousands  of  followers.  We 
are  told,  furthermore,  that  not  a  few  Catholics  have  accepted  it. 
Who,  familiar  with  the  facts,  is  showing  up  its  evil  tendency  in 
the  pages  of  the  Catholic  press?  Theosophy,  too,  has  its  vota- 
ries, even  among  our  people.  Who  is  showing  it  blasphemous, 
as  it  is?  The  New-Thought  movement  is  a  fad?  Yes  ;  but  it  is 
seductive,  dangerous,  deathly,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
souls  that  ought  to  be  Christian — many  of  them  Catholic — are 
being  led  into  it,  and  no  one  is  saying  a  word.  A  pretentious 
New-Thought  magazine  is  published  in  Cliicago,  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  associate  editor,  and  it  is  being  read  by  Catholics  (many 
of  us  have  a  habit  of  reading  everything  that  comes  along) ,  and 
no  one,  apparently,  thinks  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  New 
Thought  is  a  jumble  of  practically  all  the  heresies  condemned 
by  the  church,  and  something  peculiarly  dangerous.  Sunday 
after  Sunday  The  Record  Hera/d  of  this  city,  in  a  department 
entitled '  The  Battleground  of  Modern  Thought, '  presents  articles 
by  atlieists,  spiritists,  infidels,  'higher'  critics,  and  a  rout  of 
other  frowsies  ;  yet  no  one  sees  in  that  department  a  devil's- 
brew  and  a  peril.  Why?  We  do  not  know.  We  do  know  that 
many  Catholics  read  T/ie  Record  Herald. 

"  Now,  here  is  w-ork  for  our  Catholic  thinkers  if  they  will  do  it. 
It  is  necessary  those  deathly  influences  should  be  counteracted. 
As  we  see  it  the  battle  is  over  between  Protestantism  and  the 
church.  Protestantism  as  a  force  is  all  but  spent.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  paganism  revived,  with  pantheism,  atheism,  Social- 
ism,   and   black   naturalism.      Those  are   vital   questions;    and 


liicie  are  others.     Clear  analysis  of   these,   showing   their  real 
character,  would  save  many  souls  from  going  astray." 

Tlie  Baltimore  Cat/tolic  Mirror  adds: 

"If  the  zealous  members  of  the  church's  laity,  if  the  clear- 
sighted men  of  the  clergy  would  prepare  the  way  in  tlieir  own 
day  and  time  for  the  safeguarding  and  the  advancement  of  the 
ciiurch's  interests  and  those  of  religion  and  morality  in  the 
future,  they  must  do  so  by  present  advocacj'  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  press  to  support. 

"Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  steady  upward 
movement  of  Catholic  journals.  Few  there  are  which  are  not 
better  conducted  than  a  decade  of  years  ago  ;  few  in  which 
there  is  not  evidence  of  honest  industry  and  intelligent  effort. 
On  the  whole,  proportionate  to  their  support  and  beyond  it, 
editors  and  managers  are  doing  their  part,  and  their  success  in 
the  production  of  a  great  jiress  is  limited  only  by  the  indiffer- 
ence and  even  antagonism  of  those  who  should  be  their  most 
willing  colaborers. " 


THE   ENDURING    INFLUENCE   OF   THE    BIBLE. 

"OEHIND  all  the  debates  of  the  Biblical  critics  lie  the  potency 
•L'  of  the  Bible's  appeal  to  the  human  heart  and  its  perma- 
nent value  as  literature  and  history.  In  an  address  delivered 
before  a  Bible-study  rally  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  and  printed 
in  'I'/ie  University  of  North  Carolina  Magazi7ie  (December), 
Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  endeavors  to  estimate  the  enduring  influ- 
ence of  the  Bible  as  a  factor  in  the  world's  life.     He  says ; 

"The  Bible  is  a  part  of  world-literature.  The  Koran  is  litera- 
ture, but  the  Bible  is  a  literature.  With  the  exception  of  the 
novel  and  the  editorial,  both  of  which  arose  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  is  hardly  a  type  of  modern  literature  or  form  of 
modern  discourse  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  Bible.  Through- 
out your  college  course  you  will  come  in  contact  with  no  book 
whose  purely  literary  claims  equal  those  of  the  Bil)le.  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  admiration  of  the  classical  literatures,  of  the  mod- 
ern literatures,  and  of  the  more  technical  literature  of  scientific 
achievement.  But  in  vividness  and  intensity,  in  elevation  of 
appeal,  in  the  extent  of  her  literary  empire,  and  in  the  duration 
of  her  sovereignty,  the  Bible  takes  easy  and  secure  precedence. 
The  most  advanced  nations  of  the  world  are  the  children  of  her 
fireside  ;  the  centuries  themselves  have  been  but  handmaidens  in 
her  service.  There  is  no  modern  literature  worthy  the  name  that 
has  not  felt  her  influence  ;  there  is  no  regnant  people  whose 
strivings  she  has  not  shepherded. 

"Not  only  is  the  Bible  a  literature  in  itself ,  but  it  is  a  literature 
that  has  peculiarly  influenced  the  literature  of  which  our  own  is 
a  part.  From  Caedmon  to  Kipling  English  literature  is  per- 
meated by  Bible  thought  and  Bible  diction.  The  first  coherent 
words  of  English  speech  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  Caed- 
mon's  hymn,  a  hymn  which  is  not  only  Biblical  in  its  phraseology 
but  which  is  itself  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis. 
Of  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  Bible,  Bishop  Charles  Wordsworth 
says:  'Take  the  entire  range  of  English  literature,  put  together 
our  best  authors  who  have  written  upon  subjects  not  professedly 
religious  or  theological,  and  we  shall  not  find,  I  believe,  in  them 
all  united,  .so  much  evidence  of  the  Bible  having  been  read  and 
used,  as  we  have  found  in  Shakespeare  alone.' 

"  'Bacon's  acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ,'  says  Prof.  J.  Scott 
Clark,  in  his  'Study  of  English  Prose  Writers,'  'is  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  works  of  both  unite  with  many 
modern  masterpieces  in  testifying  to  the  value  of  the  English 
Bible  as  a  literary  model. '  Professor  Corson  thinks  that  Chaucer 
made  greater  use  of  the  Bible  than  did  even  Shakespeare. 
'Given  any  thousand  consecutive  lines,'  he  says,  'taken  at  ran- 
dom from  Shakespeare  and  from  Chaucer,  and  it  will  be  found, 
I  think,  that  the  proportion  of  allusions  in  those  of  the  latter  will 
be  greater  than  in  those  of  the  former.' 

"Are  the  more  modern  writers  equally  indebted  to  the  Bible? 
'I  have  found,'  says  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  'The  Poetry  of 
Tennyson,' '  more  than  four  hundred  direct  references  to  the 
Bible  in  the  poems  of  Tennyson.'  It  may  be  confidently  stated 
that  Browning  draws  far  more  themes  from  the  Bible  than  does 
Tennyson,     'Intense  study  of  the  Bible,'  says  Coleridge,  'will 
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keep  any  writer  from  bfiiij^  vulgar  in  point  of  style.'  Riiskin 
tells  us  that  in  his  cliiUlhood,  as  a  part  qf  his  home  education, 
his  mother  retjuired  him  to  commit  to  memory  select  chapters 
from  the  Bible.  'And  truly,'  says  this  master  of  English  prose, 
'  tho  I  have  picked  up  the  elements  of  a  little  further  knowledge 
.  .  .  and  owe  not  a  little  to  the  teaching  of  many  people,  this 
maternalinstallation  of  my  mind  in  that  property  of  chapters, 
I  count  very  confidently  the  most  j)recious,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  one  fssential  part  of  all  my  education. ' 

"When  Kipling's  'Recessional'  appeared,  in  June  of  1807, 
readers  seemed  surprised  at  the  Hebraic  note  that  runs  through 
it.  They  need  not  have  been.  Kipling's  'Seven  Seas'  (1896) 
is  as  Hebraic  in  mood  and  diction  as  is  any  single  play  of 
Shakespeare  or  any  equal  number  of  pages  from  the'  Canterbury 
Tales.'  Indeed,  a  recent  French  critic,  M.  le  Viscomte  Robert 
d'Humieres,  goes  so  far  as  to  complain  that  Kipling  is  'yet 
entangled  with  Christianity. '  and  that 'the  evangelical  shroud 
wraps  him  even  to  the  heart.*  " 

Passing  en  to  a  consideration  of  the  Hible  as  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  public  speaker.  Dr.  Smith  says: 

"The  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians  urge  upon  tlic  speaker  the 
desirability  of  putting  himself  in  touch  with  his  hearers  by  utili- 
zing some  incident,  illustration,  or  allusion  that  will  establish  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  orator  and  his  auditors.  They 
urge  him  to  appeal  to  a  fund  of  common  memories  and  common 
associations;  for  an  allusio^  wins  half  its  power  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  hearer's  own  life  and  exjierience.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  how  perfectly  the  English  Bible  meets  this  need?  The 
same  book  lies  open  upon  the  desk  of  the  scholar  and  the  pine 
table  of  the  peasant.  'If  you  touch  upon  one  of  its  narratives,' 
says  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  'every  one  knows  what  you  mean.  If  you 
allude  to  one  of  its  characters  or  scenes,  your  reader's  memory 
supplies  an  instant  picture  to  illuminate  your  point.' 

"No  one  who  was  present  at  the  National  Democratic  conven- 
tion held  in  Chicago  six  years  ago  can  forget  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed these  words  :  '  You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of 
labor  this  crown  of  thorns  ;  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon 
a  cross  of  gold.'  A  study  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches  will  show 
that  much  of  his  power  is  due  to  his  familiarity  with  the  Bible 
and  to  his  readiness  of  citation.  A  distinguished  lawyer  of  this 
State  won  a  hopeless  case,  so  he  told  me,  by  reading  to  the  jury 
with  appropriate  (?)  comment  the  story  of  Joseph.  He  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  jurymen  the  insufhciency  and  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  circumstantial  evidence  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  dwelt 
eloquently  upon  the  episode  of  the  bloody  coat,  the  garment 
shown  by  Potiphar's  wife,  the  piece  of  money  in  each  sack,  and 
the  silver  cup  in  Benjamin's  sack.  The  prisoner  was  promptly 
acquitted,  tho  the  revenue  officers  had  foiuid  several  barrels  of 
newly  made  whisky  concealed  in  his  barn. 

"  The  telling  use  made  of  the  Bible  by  Burke  and  Webster  and 
Lincoln  in  their  greatest  speeches  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  mention.  Senator  Vance  had  so  communed  with 
the  Bil)I^  that  his  style,  especially  in  passages  of  heightened 
emotion,  as  in  his  best  perorations,  became  almost  as  Biblical  as 
that  of  Bunyan.  .  .  .  'The  Bible,'  says  Arnold  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  'is  the  only  book  well  enough  known  to  quote  as  the 
Greeks  quoted  Homer,  sure  that  the  quotation  would  go  home  to 
every  reader,  and  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  a  Bible  sentence 
clinches  and  sums  up  an  argument.'  " 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Smith  observes  that  the  year  just  closed 
has  witnessed  not  only  a  diminution  of  sectarian  bitterness  and 
of  denominational  bigotry,  but  also  an  increased  interest  in  the 
Bible : 

"Never  before  has  the  Bible  been  studied  by  so  many  persons 
or  with  such  patient  scrutiny  of  its  minutest  details.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  famous  address  recently  delivered  by  Dr. 
Delitzsch  before  the  German  Emperor  contains  this  tribute  to  the 
world-wide  interest  that  is  now  being  taken  in  Bible  study:  'To 
what  end  this  toil  and  trouble,  in  distant,  inhospitable,  and 
danger-ridden  lands?  Why  all  this  expense  in  ransacking  to 
their  utmost  depths  the  rubbisli  heaps  of  forgotten  centuries? 
Why  this  zealous  emulation  on  the  part  of  the  nations  to  .secure 
the  greatest  number  of  mounds  for  excavation?  And  whence, 
too.  that   constantly    increasing    interest,    that    burning  enthu- 


siasm, born  of  generous  sacrifice,  now  being  bestowed  on  both 
sidesof  the  Atlanticon  theexcavationsof  Babylonia  and  Assyria? 
One  answer  echoes  to  all  these  questions — llu-  Jiihlf.' 

"Of  President  Roosevelt's  recent  address  on  the  Bible  So, 000 
English  copies  were  circulated,  and  10,000  Spanish  copies.  On 
July  4  of  this  year  the  i,7(K)  teachers  attending  the  Summer 
School  Conference  rose  to  a  man  to  second  the  resolution  favor- 
ing 'the  recognition  of  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools.'  The 
same  stand  was  taken  by  the  National  Educational  Association 
in  annual  meeting  at  Minneapolis.  The  American  Bible  Society 
declare  that  their  receipts  for  the  last  year  exhibit  '  increase  in 
every  department,"  and  that  now  'seven-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  have  the  Bible  in  their  own  language.'  A  cen- 
tury ago  just  one-Hfth  of  the  population  of  the  \vt)rld  had  the 
Bible  in  their  own  language." 


THE    CONGREGATIONALISM    OF    TO-MORROW. 

RECENT  happenings  within  the  ranks  of  Congregationalism 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  denomination  is  on  the 
eve  of  several  important  departures  from  its  traditional  policy. 
Expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  present  Congregationalist 
progress  are  frequent.  The  Boston  Coii}:;regationalist  notes  the 
increasing  number  of 
ministers  from  other  de- 
nominations —  such  as 
Drs.  Crane,  Cadman, 
Jefferson, and  Gunsaulus 
— who  are  occupying 
prominent  places  in  the 
Congregationalist  pulpit. 
"A  denomination  which 
has  not  life  in  itself  to 
furnish  its  own  ablest 
leaders, "  observes  The 
Congregationalist,  "  can 
not  grow — can  not  main- 
tain its  best  traditions, 
nor  inspire  faith  in  its 
own  men,  nor  foster  en- 
thusiasms to  carry  on 
its  own  work."  And  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Amory  H.  Brad- 
ford, moderator  of  the 
National  Council,  de- 
clares, in  a  lately  is- 
sued   statement    to    the 
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cinirches,  that  Congregationalism  is  "marking  time  rather  than 
moving  forward."  "Our  membership, "  he  adds,  "is  not  increas- 
ing as  swiftly  as  it  should,  altho  in  the  decade  from  1S90  to  1900 
our  growth  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  population." 
Dr.  Bradford  suggests  :  "*> 

(1)  That  the  time  has  come  for  a  general  unification  ot  mis- 
sionary and  benevolent  activities  according  to  methods  now  ]ire- 
vailing  in  the  business  world.  One  great  missionary  meeting 
should  be  held  annually  at  which  all  phases  of  missionary  activ- 
ity should  be  jiresented  and  discussed. 

(2)  That  some  plan  should  be  devised  for  bringing  ministers 
and  churches  together.  There  are  now  more  than  a  thousand 
Congregationalist  churches  without  any  regular  pastoral  service. 
Each  local  conference  or  state  association  should  apjioint  a  com- 
mittee on  the  i)astorate  which  should  mediate  between  vacant 
churches  and  ministers  wishing  fields  of  service. 

(3)  That  a  more  vital  fellowship  be  established  between  the 
Congregationalist  churches.  This  need  not  interfere  with  the 
entire  liberty  of  each  local  church. 

(4)  That  the  cotning  Lenten  season  be  devoted  to  special 
meditation,  sermons,  antl  meetings,  for  the  jnirpose  of  jiromoting 
the  "realization  of  (rod  "and  considering  the  special  problems  of 
Congregationalism. 
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The  Congregationaiist  heartily  indorses  Dr.  Hradfonls  sug- 
gestions.    It  says : 

"Some  churches  are  beginning  the  year  with  special  efforts 
during  the  week  of  prayer  to  realize  afresh  the  presence  of  God, 
and  bring  before  the  community  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
religious  spirit.  Others,  probably  an  increasing  number,  Hnd 
the  associations  of  the  Lenten  season  more  helpful  in  directing 
public  attention  to  the  life  of  the  soul  with  God.  Every  day 
this  year  will  be  marked  by  prayer  of  every  one  who  loves  the 
welfare  of  American  Congregationalism  and  longs  to  see  it  do 
its  part  toward  making  the  whole  Christian  society  a  habitation 
of  God  through  the  spirit 

"  Our  churches  have  business  on  hand  of  vital  importance. 
Are  they  alive  to  it?  The  years  of  the  new  century  are  moving 
forward  rapidly.  It  is  hardly  excusable  for  the  churches  to  hold 
annual  meetings  merely  for  pleasant  reunions  of  ministers  and 
delegates,  or  to  discuss  abstract  themes  which  are  as  well  treated 
elsewhere.  A  grave  responsibility  rests  ou  the  committees  who 
prepare  the  programs  for  the  local  and  state  conferences  of 
churches.  We  second  Dr.  Bradford's  suggestions  and  supple- 
ment thera  by  urging  those  who  plan  for  assemblies  to  see  that 
themes  of  greatest  importance  have  such  consideration  as  will 
lead  to  practical  results  in  the  growing  of  the  spiritual  power 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  service  of  Congregational  churches 
throughout  the  whole  country." 

I    J'he  Chicago   Advance    (Congregationaiist)    is  more  critical. 
It  comments : 

"  Many  other '  outlooks  '  are  telling  also  what  the)'  see  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  ;  that  we  ought  to  get  together,  and  instead  of 
Congregational  churches  have  a  Congregational  Church,  which 
should  have  power  over  ministers  and  churches  to  say, '  You  stay 
here  or  you  go  there.'  But  about  every  ecclesiastical  plan  has 
been  tried  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  and  every  one  has  its 
drawbacks.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  or  not  we  should  be 
any  happier  or  gain  so  very  much  if  we  had  a  polity  as  ecclesias- 
tically iron-bound  and  closely  riveted  as  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  also  a  debatable  question  whether  or  not  we 
should  gain  very  much  by  changing  or  reducing  our  creed  to  the 
minimum  ;  churches  which  have  done  this  have  not  found  the 
people  thronging  their  doors. 

"The  truth  is  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  sinners,  and  the 
Christian  church  was  organized  to  do  this  work  with  him.  If  it 
has  come  to  that  point  where  we  do  not  believe  that  men  have 
done  any  evil,  or  that  Jesus  Christ  can  save  them,  or  that  they 
need  salvation,  then  our  mission  as  a  church  or  churches  is  gone. 
When  the  spiritual  life  ceases,  the  ecclesiastical  organization 
and  the  house  of  worship  will  go  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  save 
them.  It  is  the  spiritual  life  in  believers  also  that  needs  to  be 
strengthened  ;  when  this  has  power  in  it,  many  other  things  take 
care  of  themselves.  Men  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  church 
until  they  are  in  sympathy  and  accord  with  Jesus  Christ.  Men 
do  not  love  their  fellow  men  rightly  until  they  first  love  God.  It 
is  a  union  of  hearts  that  is  needed  first,  and  then  the  union  of 
churches  is  easy.  The  Congregationalism  of  to-morrow  will  de- 
pend upon  what  we  are  steering  for." 

The  New  York  Observe7-  (Presb.)  says: 

"The  issue  is  clearly  this.  Will  the  Congregationalism  of  the 
future  be  of  an  historic  or  a  hybrid  type?  By  historic  we  do  not 
mean  anchored  slavislily  to  the  past,  but  rooted  in  the  past  while 
blossoming  in  the  present  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  future.  If 
the  Congregational  Church  in  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be 
simply  an  Adullam's  Cave,  into  which  every  one  who  is  dis- 
gruntled or  out  of  sorts  with  his  neighbors  runneth,  it  will  have 
small  reason  for  continuing'to  be  ;  but  if,  as  we  believe  and  hope, 
the  evangelical  content  will  be  preserved,  whether  expressed 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  Calvinistic  or  the  Arminian  side,  a 
great  work  both  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  accomplished  by 
this  honorable  body  of  believers  in  the  coming  age.  There  is 
room  for  all  Christian  workers  in  this  broad  land  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  may  well  afford  to  say  to  its  Congregational  neighbor  in 
the  words  of  Abraham  to  Lot:  'If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand, 
then  I  will  go  to  the  right,  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
then  I  will  go  to  the  left. '  " 


THE  "NEW  EVANGELISM"  AND  ITS 
DANGERS. 

"^yilE  so-called  "passing"  of  the  religious  revivallias 
*■  used  as  a  text  for  many  disquisitions  in  the  religious 
of  late.  It  seems  more  difficult  than  ever  before  to  stir  the 
ious  consciousness  of  great  masses  of  men  and  women. 
Rev.  Dr.  Tennis  S.  Ham- 
lin, of  Washington,  who 
notes  this  fact  in  The 
Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist  (January  3) , 
indicates  that  while  men 
have  been  looking  for 
spectacular  results,  an 
unobtrusive,  but  none  the 
less  influential,  revival 
of  the  evangelistic  spirit 
has  "assumed  a  definite 
form  and  is  moving  on 
to  a  definite  result. "  He 
writes : 


"Mr.  Moody's  work 
was  marked  by  great 
union  meetings,  cover- 
ing entire  cities,  for 
which  the  largest  halls 
were  scarcely  adequate. 
Dr.  Finnej'  preached  in 
the  churches,  but  to  vast 
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crowds,  and  amid  deep  excitement  that  stirred  communities 
to  their  depths.  So  did  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  The  present 
movement  is  within  the  local  congregations.  There  is  no  special 
change  in  preaching,  unless  it  be  an  access  of  unction  and  direct- 
ness. There  is  little  demand  for  professional  evangelists,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities.  There  is  some  concerted  action  in 
presbyteries,  but  chiefly  by  way  of  mutual  assistance  among 
neighboring  pastors.  The  whole  movement  is'  without  observa- 
tion' ;  the  churches  have  simply  awakened  to  find,  in  some  fresh 
and  unusual  sense,  'the  kingdom  of  God  among  them.' 

"The  chief  note  of  this  movement  is  emphasis  upon  personal 
work.  This,  not  in  organized  methods,  as  the  Sunday-schools, 
young  people's  societies  and  the  like,  but  in  an  individual  way 
for  individuals.  It  is  not  a  city  evangelism  that  is  now  current ; 
nor  a  denominational.  It  is  not  the  work  of  some  great  leader. 
No  famous  name,  no  startling  method,  marks  it.  It  is  therefore 
little  spoken  of  in  the  daily  press  ;  it  may  be  existent  and  vital 
where  the  public  does  not  recognize  it.  For  it  means  just  that 
Christian  men  and  women  are  freshl)'  and  deeply  moved  to  bring 
the  Gospel  into  saving  contact  with  the  non-Christian  men  and 
women  nearest  them." 

Now  every  type  of  revival,  or  evangelism,  declares  Dr.  Ham- 
lin, has  its  perils.  Dr.  Finney  preached  with  heart-searching 
power,  but  "so  indiscriminately  as  to  lead  to  many  morbid 
experiences  and  to  the  cruel  wounding  of  many  tender  con- 
sciences." Mr.  Moody  failed  to  "gather  into  the  organized  life 
of  the  churches  the  converts  of  his  great  meetings."  The  aver- 
age evangelist  "finds  it  difficult  to  work  in  due  subordination  to 
pastors  and  their  plans  ;  his  labors,  even  when  apparently  fruit- 
ful, are  too  often  unsettling,  and  in  the  end  almost  disastrous." 
We  quote  further : 

"None  of  these  perils  attend  the  present  movement,  or  will 
attach  to  it  if  it  pursues  its  present  course.  But  it  has  perils  dis- 
tinctively its  own  ;  and  as  the  movement  is  spreading — has 
already  spread  to  several  of  the  larger  denominations — it  seems 
important  for  the  cause  o:'  Christ  that  the  situation  should  be 
clearly  and  frankly  recognized. 

"Pastors  are  urging  their  people  to  be  evangelists  within  their 
own  congregations 'and  their  circles  of  business  and  social  life. 
They  are  exhorted  to  commend  Christ  to  individuals  and  urge 
him  upon  their  acceptance.  This  work  is  no  doubt  as  important 
as  it  is  sadly  neglected  by  the  average  Christian.     But  it  is  also 
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extremely  delicate,  requiring  the  best  sanctilied  tact.  Tiiere  is 
real  danger  that  zeal  may  outrun  knowledge.  In  jjustors,  who 
realize  what  might  be  done,  and  want  to  set  all  their  people  at 
work.  In  the  people,  who  feel  the  call  to  be  of  God,  can  not  wait 
to  ascertain  their  fitness,  or  to  get  the  requisite  training ;  but 
imagine  that  they  have  only  to  accost  the  first  man  or  woman 
that  the)-  meet. " 

The  first  requisite,  observes  Dr.  Hamlin,  of  a  tactful  and  hope- 
ful approach  to  any  one  on  the  subject  of  religion  is  a  clear 
recognition  that  "nothing  is  so  intensely  personal  and  sacred  as 
the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  God." 

"This  fact  is  often  overlooked  ;  and  is  particularly  liable  to  be 
overlooked  in  times  of  revival.  Jesus  himself,  however,  does  not 
overlook  it.  '  Behold  !  '  he  says  ;  '  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock  ! '  That  knock  asks  for  admission  ;  hence,  of  course,  con- 
cedes the  right  of  him  within  to  open  or  not  as  he  will.  Too 
often,  in  excess  of  zeal,  we  ignore  that  right  and  want  to  put 
men  into  the  'kingdom  of  God'  by  force  and  arms.  Such  zeal, 
no  doubt,  springs  from  a  keen  sen.se  of  their  peril  outside — of 
what  they  are  losing;  of  how  wickedly  they  are  disregarding 
and  dishonoring  the  Savior.  Still,  if  he  respects  their  person- 
ality, will  not  invade  it.  will  be  content  with  using  persuasion 
and  entreaty,  we  certainly  should  follow  his  example." 

Another  imminent  peril  is  that  of  "  misleading  men  as  to  their 
dependence  upon  the  personal  approach  for  their  own  salvation." 
We  quote  again  : 

"Incidents  are  very  commonly  told  of  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  Christian  communities,  and  in  attendance  upon 
Christian  churches,  saying:  'I  have  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years 
here  and  no  one  has  ever  spoken  to  me  about  my  salvation.' 
Now,  this  is  no  doubt  a  serious  indictment  of  the  Christian 
people  among  whom  they  have  lived,  but  it  is  no  excu.se  what- 
ever for  themselves.  The  salvation  of  Clirist  has  been  many 
times  explained  to  them  from  the  pulpit ;  offered  to  them  and 
pressed  upon  their  acceptance.  They  have  always  known  that 
such  offers  were  meant  for  them  ;  that  Jesus  longs  for  their  sal- 
vation. Their  duty  has  always  been  to  accept  him,  and  can  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  faithfulness  or  unfaith- 
fulness of  their  neighbors  ;  zeal  should  not  blind  us  to  the  truth 
at  this  point,  nor  lead  us  to  even  imply  that  any  excuse  based 
on  the  failure  of  others  can  be  accepted  by  God." 

This  note  of  warning,  concludes  Dr.  Hamlin,  is  raised  "in  the 
first  stages  of  a  movement  which  promises  to  be  protracted  and 
widespread,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  be  immeasurably  useful." 


MODERN    RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT   IN   GREECE. 

I^'HE  current  notion  that  the  religious  tliought  of  the  Greek 
Church  and  people  is  marked  by  stagnation  and  dead  for- 
malism will  evidently  require  some  modification  in  the  light  of 
the  new  "History  of  the  Oriental  Churches  from  1453-1898," 
by  Prof.  A.  Diomedes  Kyriakos,  of  the  University  of  Athens. 
The  work  has  been  promptly  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  E. 
Rausch,  and  from  his  translation  we  glean  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

In  recent  decades,  it  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  the 
theological  and  religious  leaders  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Greece  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  religious  movements  in 
the  churches  of  Western  Europe.  Greece  has  by  no  means  been 
isolated  in  its  church  life,  but  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
reflected  the  various  schools  that  have  come  to  the  front  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy.  Even  the  extreme  radical  thought 
has  found  enthusiastic  followers  among  the  Hellenes.  One  of 
these  radical  champions  was  the  popular  philosopher  and  lay- 
preacher  Makrikis,  who  even  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  the  Mother 
of  God  and  a  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  asserted  that  the  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  two  witnesses  in  Rev.  xi.  11-13  were  ful- 
filled in  him.  He  was  condemned  by  a  synod  held  in  Athens, 
and,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years,  died  in  prison.  His 
followers  still  number  thousands. 

The  Deismos  of  the  French  Theophilanthropists  was  reflected 


in  a  type  of  religious  advanced  philosophy  in  Greece  called 
Theosebismus,  the  chief  representative  of  which  wa.s  Kairis, 
who  had  been  educated  in  Franc;.  His  leading  work,  expound- 
ing his  system,  is  entitled  "Gnostike,"  or  "Science  of  Knowl- 
edge." In  addition,  there  have  been  advocates  of  modern 
rationalistic,  positivistic.  and  materialistic  phihtsophies  among 
the  advanced  religious  tliinkers  of  Greece,  while  the  strictly 
modern  type  of  the  German  skeptical  school  has  an  enthusiastic 
representative  in  the  satirical  writer  Laskaritos  and  the  dramatic 
poet  Kleon  Rhangubas,  whose  "Julian  the  Apostate"  is  an  older 
companion  piece  to  Isbeni's  "Emperor  and  Galileans."  The 
tendency  of  this  school  is  largely  negative  and  destructive. 
Darwinism  has  most  devoted  followers  in  a  number  of  profes- 
sors in  the  University  of  Athens,  wiio  have  been  so  pronounced 
in  declaring  that  this  j)hiloso]ihy  is  absolute  truth  that  they 
tliereby  called  forth  the  opposition  of  the  Holy  Synod  and  of  the 
Cultus  Ministry.  Books  like  Buchner's  "Kraft  und  Stoff  "  have 
ajipeared  in  several  Greek  translations,  while  the  skeptical  nat- 
uralism of  Comte  and  Littre  has  been  spread  through  the  works 
of  Papadiamantopulos,  and,  in  the  modified  form  of  a  new  mys- 
ticism, bjj^  Plato  Drakulis  in  his  work  "  Light  from  Within."  in 
which  tlie  woman  cultus  and  altruism  of  Comte  appear  in  com- 
bination with  ancient  Christian  Gnostic  and  Buddhistic  doc- 
trines. 

Quite  naturally  the  s[)read  of  such  neological  thought  has 
aroused  the  concern  of  those  more  conservatively  inclined,  who 
began  to  look  around  for  material  to  counteract  the  influences  of 
the  liberal  agitators.  They  found  what  they  wanted  cliiefly  in 
the  apologetical  writings  of  German  and  French  theologians, 
and  Jof  these  a  large  number  have  been  translated,  even  where 
on  subordinate  matters  they  conflicted  with  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
writers  were  selected.  Luthardt's  apologetical  lectures  were 
done  in  modern  Greek  shortly  after  their  first  appearance,  and 
of  French  works  the  chief  contribution  was  Guizot's  "Medita- 
tions sur  la  Religion  Chietienne,"  as  also  Flammarion's  "Dieu 
dans  la  Nature. "  The  "  Philosophical  Studies  "of  Nicolas  were 
translated  by  Vrailoz,  the  representative  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment in  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris.  The  leading  Roman  Catholic 
work  translated  was  Scheidemacher's  "The  Life  of  the  Soul." 

In  addition  to  these  translations,  Greek  theologians  have  done 
a  fair  amount  of  independent  work  in  this  direction,  and 
Kyriakos  praises  the  writers  of  this  school  for  the  width  of  their 
vision,  their  researches  dealing  with  philosophical  as  well  as 
theological  problems.  Vrailoz  himself  is  the  author  of  several 
good  works,  among  them  one  entitled  "God  and  the  Ethical 
Laws."  The  pious  jurist  Johannes  Skaltzunis  is,  however,  the 
leading  author  of  positive  writings,  especially  of  an  apologetical 
character,  among  the  modern  Greeks,  the  titles  being  such  as 
"Religion  and  Science,"  "Psychological  Studies,"  "The  Har- 
mony of  Science  and  Christianity,"  and  in  the  Anaplcsis  (AV- 
fotvt),  the  best  of  modern  theological  journals  in  Greece,  he 
has  published  thorough  discussions  on  "  Christology  "  and  related 
topics.  In  all  of  the.se  writings  Skaltzunis  shows  that  he  is  per- 
fectly at  home  in  modern  science  and  theology. —  Translation 
tnadc  for  The  Literakv  Dujkst. 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Neweix  Dwioht  Hillis  is  takins  the  lead  in  a  inove- 
incnt  to  erect,  within  the  shadow  of  Hlymouth  t'hurch,  Brooklyn,  a  Henry 
\V:ird  Beecher  memoriiil  building,  in  which  Mr.  Beecher'.s  remains  shall 
rest.  Several  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  subscribed  toward  this 
project. 

The  second  Sunday  in  February  has  been  appointed  a  day  of  special 
prayer  for  students  in  all  institutions  of  learning  and  ii.  all  lands.  The 
coinniiWee  which  issues  the  call  for  its  observance  represents  the  World's 
Student  Christian  I'ederiition,  as  organized  in  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  China,  1  )enm;iik,  l-'inluml,  I'rancc,  Ciermany,  (Ircat  Britain,  Hol- 
land, India,  Japan,  Norway,  South  Africa,  .Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  I'nited 
States,  and  other  lands. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wu.I.IA.M  S.  Rainrfokd  has  just  celebrated  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  his  insfalhitioii  as  lector  of  .St.  (ieorge's  Church.  New 
York.  \  reception  was  held  on  New  Year's  Day,  attended  by  Bishop 
Potter,  Mayor  Low,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  known  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  city.  On  the  following  Sunday,  at  a  special  anniversary 
service  arranged  by  a  committee  of  the  vestry,  with  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, chairman,  the  principal  addresses  were  made  by  Bishop  Doane,  of  Al- 
bany, and  by  .Mr.  R.  Pulton  Cutting. 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 


AN    ALLIANCE   OF   CHINA    AND   JAPAN. 

CHIXA  and  J;ij)an,  it  is  thought,  are  ilestined  to  become  the 
United  States  of  Asia.  They  are  drawing  closer  to  each 
other  every  day.  The  absorption  of  the  celestial  empire  by  that 
of  the  Mikado  is  the  form  which  the  union  is  assuming.  The 
matter  is  presented  in  an  interesting  way  by  W\e  Journal  ties 
Dtl>ats  (Paris),  which  says  that  a  close  union  between  China 
and  Japan  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate.  No  one  can  doubt  "  the 
speedy  formation  of  a  new  federation,  the  United  States  of  Asia, 
whose  motto  will  be:  the  Far  East  for  the  Asiatics."  The  ag- 
gressive part  in  all  this  will  be  played  by  the  Japanese  : 

"Students  of  things  political,  whose  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  the  recent  displays  of  Chinese-Japanese  sympathy,  are  fol- 
lowing this  movement  with  attention.  They  foiasee  a  counter- 
part in  the  Far  East  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  of  Europe — 
a  force  that  will  balance  the  military  and  commercial  influence 
of  the  civilized  nations  in  China.  May  one  not  go  even  further 
and  prophesy  the  continual  absorption  of  the  apathetic  and  cor- 
rupt middle  kingdom  by  the  empire  of  the  rising  sun?  .... 
There  certainly  exists  a  real  understanding  between  China  and 
Japan.  The  middle  kingdom  offers  but  a  passive  resistance  to 
those  who  would  possess  it  by  force.  Its  peaceful  conquest  need 
present  no  difficulties  to  the  Mikado's  subjects.  All  the  authori- 
ties in  Peking  favor  the  idea." 

'  These  two  powerful  nations  of  the  Far  East  have  every  in- 
ducement, it  is  added,  to  form  a  close  alliance.  The  realization 
of  this  possibility  is  but  a  question  of  time.  Thus  will  the  great 
problem  of  China  be  solved.  What  European  Power  would  be 
bold  enough  to  involve  itself  with  the  political  or  commercial 
interests  of  two  allied  countries,  of  which  one  disposed  of  the 
brute  force  of  numbers  and  the  other  of  limitless  energy  and 
vitality?  The  formidable  strength  of  these  United  States  of 
Asia  would  revive  the  famous  theory  of  the  yellow  peril,  which 
has  as  yet  been  assigned  to  the  distant  future. 

There  is  confirmation  of  these  ideas  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Chinese  native  papers.  These  sheets  take  pains  to  lay  before 
their  readers  the  perils  of  China  and  the  power  of  Japan.  Thus 
the  Sin  Wan  Pao  (Shanghai)  says  that  Russia  is  bound  to  ex- 
pand in  Asia  at  the  expense  of  China  owing  to  "the  bigoted  con- 
servatism "  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  hints  at  the  necessity  of 
"brilliant  diplomacy  "  to  save  the  middle  kingdom.  It  moralizes 
on  this  theme  and  then  makes  flattering  references  to  Japan. 
We  are  indebted  to  The  Celestial  E7npire  (Shanghai)  for  the 
following  translation  of  the  Chinese  paper's  remarks: 

"A  country  can  not  avoid  the  danger  of  being  absorbed  by 
other  countries,  so  long  as  it  depends  upon  them  for  support  and 
is  not  able  to  act  independently.  Of  all  the  countries  in  Asia, 
Japan  is  the  only  one  that  may  be  called  independent  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  All  the  other  countries  have  lost  their  inde- 
pendence either  wholly  or  partially.  For  instance,  Annam  has 
been  annexed  by  France  ;  Burma  has  been  taken  possession  of 
by  Great  Britain.  Lying  between  Burma  and  Annam  we  find  a 
small  country,  named  Siara,  which  appears  to  be  still  retaining 
its  independence.  That  Siam  has  been  able  to  preserve  its 
independence  is  ascribed  by  many  people  to  the  fact  that  the 
King  of  Siam  is  a  very  enlightened  and  progressive  ruler,  who 
has  set  about  introducing  Western  civilization  into  his  country 
sufficiently  early  to  save  it  from  becoming  a  dependency  of  some 
other  country  more  powerful  than  itself.  In  fact  the  King  of 
Siam  has  been  pursuing  a  course  of  reform  somewhat  similar  to 
that  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  But  the  results  of  the 
actions  of  the  enlightened  rulers  of  the  two  countries  are  very 
different.  Since  the  beginning  of  its  career  of  reform,  Japan 
seems  to  have  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  to-day  it  has 
gained  a  high  position  in  the  family  of  nations.  .  .  .  Both  Japan 
and  Siam  have  practically  followed  the  same  course  of  reform 
and  the  rulers  of  both  countries  are  equally  enlightened  and 
progressive.     Yet  Japan   has  become   powerful  and  fully  inde- 


pendent, while  Siam  remains  weak  and  only  nominally  independ 
ent.  How  do  we  account  for  this  diiference?  The  secret  is  tliat 
in  Japan  the  common  people  are  as  much  in  favor  of  reform  as 
their  Emperor  is,  and  they  possess  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
independence  ;  while  in  Siam,  altho  the  King  hails  every  meas- 
ure of  reform  with  delight,  the  common  people  do  not  seem  to 
care  much  about  it,  and  behave  as  if  they  were  i)repared  to  be- 
come the  slaves  of  other  races  at  any  moment." 

There  is  one  native  Chinese  paper,  the  Sin  Pao  (Peking) ,  which 
denounces  Japan  and  Japanese  ideas.  The  only  true  liberty  is 
that  of  China  and  the  Chinese.  Let  tliere  be  no  Chinese  adop- 
tion of  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  We  rely  once  more  upon  T/ie 
Celestial  Empire,  which  translates  this  old-fashioned  Chinese 
organ  thus : 

"The  Chinese  enjoy  the  greatest  liberty,  and  the  Japanese 
and  Westerners  are  under  the  greatest  bondage.  There  may  be 
a  great  manj'  people  who  hold  a  different  opinion  from  ours  and 
say 'popular  liberty  originated  in  the  West  and  afterward  flew 
into  Japan,  but  is  unknown  in  China  up  to  this  day.  What 
absurdity  you  utter  when  you  say  that  the  Chinese  enjoy  more 
liberty  than  the  Westerners  ! '  Our  answer  would  be  as  follows: 
The  laws  in  Japan  and  in  the  West  are  both  too  numerous  and 
too  severe.  All  the  people  are  bound  to  serve  in  the  army  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  during  which  they  are  liable  to  be 
transferred  to  any  place  at  anytime  by  their  general  and  are  not 
permitted  to  disobey  the  order.  This  is  one  instance  of  bond- 
age. All  the  cliildren  in  the  country  are  bound  to  attend  school 
at  a  certain  age.  This  is  another  instance  of  bondage.  When 
an  author  wants  to  print  a  book,  he  has  to  ask  for  copyright. 
This  is  a  third  instance  of  bondage.  Before  a  man  can  estab- 
lish a  newspaper,  he  must  apply  for  a  certificate  from  his  Gov- 
ernment, sanctioning  him  to  do  so.  This  is  a  fourth  instance  of 
bondage.  Furthermore,  there  are  fixed  regulations,  governing 
all  companies  and  firms.  Thus  the  merchants  and  tradesmen 
are  deprived  of  their  liberty.  All  marriages  must  be  reported 
to  a  certain  department  for  registration.  Thus,  there  is  no 
liberty  between  husband  and  wife.  Besides,  there  are  such 
taxes  as  the  stamp-tax,  which  curtails  the  libert)'  of  selling 
goods  ;  the  limited-company  tax,  whicli  interferes  with  the  liberty 
of  establishing  companies;  and  the  cattle  tax,  which  limits  the 
liberty  of  rearing  animals.  Even  the  members  of  Parliament  in 
constitutional  monarchies  and  the  presidents  of  republics  are 
not  given  sufficient  liberty  to  rule  over  the  people,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  these  high  functionaries  are  elected  by 
the  people  themselves.  Judging  by  the  above  facts,  can  any 
impartial  person  say  that  the  Japanese  and  Westerns  are  not 
under  bondage  ? " 


POETRY   IN   WORLD-POLITICS. 

ANGLO-GERMAN  animosities  have  been  embittered — if  that 
were  possible — through  the  instrumentality  of  verse.  The 
ball  was  set  rolling  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  brought  out  in  the 
London  Times  a  piece  dealing  with  certain  individuals  who  are 
discovered  rowing.  As  they  row,  they  sing.  It  is  aside  from 
the  present  purpose  to  consider  the  exact  words  sung.  Their 
political  and  not  their  poetical  value  is  what  has  stirred  the 
German  people  and  the  German  press.  The  situation  has  been 
further  complicated  by  German  poems  replying  to  the  British 
poem.  Paul  Block,  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch,  and  other  poets 
write  verses  in  reply.  Mr.  Kipling  is  called  "an  Indian  drum- 
mer "  and  the  German  people  are  urged  to  "contemptuously 
ignore"  his  lines.  But  the  newspapers  are  not  ignoring  them — . 
quite  the  contrary.  The  '/ossische  Zeitu7ig  (Berlin)  feels  called 
upon  to  sa^'  a  good  deal  about  "Rudyard  Kipling's  poem  of 
scorn,  charged  with  hatred  "  : 

"What  intense  feeling  against  Germany  must  animate  the 
English  since  they  are  unable  to  refrain  from  stabbing  the  Ger- 
man people  in  the  back  with  insults  ac  the  very  time  that 
their  respective  governments  are  cooperating  for  a  common  pur- 
pose !  The  saddest  outcome  of  this  frame  of  mind  is  Kipling's 
poem.     It  pronounces  the  Germans  to  be  the  open  enemies  of 
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England  and  laments  that  the  men  of  the  British  isles  must 
work  with  Goths  and  shameless  Huns.  The  English  have  not 
just  now  any  special  reason  for  national  animosity  against  Ger- 
many. Hence  Kipling's  insulting  expressions  must  be  regarded 
as  the  genuine  feeling  of  a  certain  element  in  England  against 
Germany.  Thus  it  is  that  the  anti-Germanism  of  the  Jingoes  is 
more  intense  than  the  anti-English  feeling  that  has  sometimes 
made  itself  manifest  in  Germany." 

The  entire  "outburst"  from  Kipling,  pursues  the  German 
organ,  suggests  the  envy  with  which  the  British  Jingoes  regard 
the  growth  of  Germany's  might  and  importance  in  the  world. 
Germany  is  Britain's  most  pressing  competitor  in  the  strife  of 
to-day  lor  economic  supremacy,  and  we  are  invited  to  view  the 
Kipling  verse  in  this  light.  The  Hamburger  Nixchrichien 
thinks  the  poetry  in  question  may  be  "dismissed  with  a  smile," 
but  it  points  out  the  international  misunderstandings  it  may 
create.  The  English  newspapers  are  disposed  to  view  the  injec- 
tions of  Kipling  verse  into  world-politics  with  some  uneasiness. 
The  Daily  News  (London)  defends  the  Germans  against  some 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  severities  of  expression,  and  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  likewise  takes  the  poet  sternly  to  task.  But 
he  has  his  champions,  too,  and  among  them  is  The  Spectator 
(London)  which  says: 

"Mr.  Kipling  has  been  blanied  for  the  too  great  fierceness  of 
his  poem,  and  men  have  feared  its  tendency  to  embroil  us  still 
further  with  Germany.  In  ordinary  circumstances  we  should 
have  agreed  that  it  was  wrong  to  increase  national  animosity, 
but  we  fear  that  in  the  cxise  of  Germany  nothing  could  increase 
the  animosity  of  the  dominant  jjublic  opinion.  Here  there  is  a 
real  need  for  speaking  out  plainly  and  strongly.  Only  by  such 
speech  can  we  hope  to  convince  the  Government  that  we  can 
not.  and  will  not,  become  the  allies  of  Germany,  and  that  the 
control  of  our  foreign  policy  must  not  be  placed  even  for  an  hour 
in  the  hands  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor." — Translations 
made  for  The  Liter-xrv  Digest. 


IMPERIALISM    IN    CHILE. 

T  T  is  often  said  that  the  South  American  nations  regard  the 
•*•  United  States  with  apprehension  as  a  power  that  is  aiming 
at  the  absorption  of  this  whole  hemisphere  under  cover  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  But  this  notion  finds  more  favor  in  the  European 
press  than  in  the  press  of  South  America.  News{)apers  in  the 
great  continent  to  the  south  of  us  seem  to  dread  Chile  far  more 
than  they  dread  the  United  States.  The  rise  of  the  Andean 
republic  from  insignificance  to  a  commanding  position  on  the 
Pacific,   her  vigorous    foreign  policy,    involving  disputes   with 


Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  and  other  countries,  and  the  care  she 
lavishes  upon  her  army  and  navy  are  held  to  be  symptoms  ot 
imperialism.  The  Prensa  (Buenos  Ayres)  is  never  weary  of 
warning  South  America  against  Chile,  and  this  paper  is  a  serious 
organ  whose  opinions  carry  weight.     It  says  : 

"Chile's  grand  aim  is  control  of  the  Pacific  so  far  as  that 
control  would  exclude  other  South  American  nations  from  it. 
To  this  end  Chile  has  not  kept  faith  with  Bolivia  or  Peru  in  her 
treaties  with  those  Powers.  There  are  no  wars  in  consequence 
simply  because  Chile,  being  the  stronger,  is  able  to  apply  the 
law  of  conquest.  For  this  reason  there  exists  a  fatal  status  quo 
on  the  Pacific  coast  answering  to  all  the  conditions  of  an  armed 
peace.  It  is  false  to  say  that  this  Pacific  problem  is  regulated 
according  to  treatj-.  Chile  refuses  to  be  bound  by  any  treaty 
whatever,  feeling  herself  too  powerful  to  submit  to  such  restraint. 
She  conforms  in  her  international  relations  only  to  such  condi- 
tions as  suit  herself.  She  adheres  neither  to  the  letter  nor  to  the 
spirit  of  any  compact.  She  jiroposes  new  treaties  to  the  weak, 
but  such  treaties  are  but  subterfuges  for  the  enlargement  of  her 
territory.     This  is  the  plain  truth  in  regard  to  Chile." 

Sentiments  of  this  nature  are  a  siiurceof  intense  disgust  to  the 
newspapers  of  Chile.  The  I.ci  (Santiago)  repudiates  these  in- 
sinuations vehemently  and  says  the  Argentine  press  is  per])etu- 
ally  trying  to  poison  the  South  American  mind  against  Chile- 
"Chile,"  says  the  Santiago  sheet,  "has  for  many  years  been  tHl>' 
object  of  a  campaign  of  detraction.  She  is  regarded  bj-  many  in 
consequence  as  a  robber  and  predatory  state,  but  the  truth  will 
be  vindicated  in  the  end  and  Chile  may  rest  assured  of  the  ulti- 
mate respect  of  the  world."  And  The  South  American  Journal 
(London),  organ  of  the  British  investor,  is  prompted  to  defond 
Chile  in  these  terms  : 

"In  our  opinion,  the  idea  that  the  Chilians  keep  steadily  be- 
fore them  a  policy  of  conquest  is  erroneous,  or  at  least  largely 
exaggerated.  We  believe  that  thej'  will  be  able  to  find  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  country  ample  scope  for  their  energies 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  that  tlie  most  influential  jiart  of 
the  nation  has  no  desire  for  war.  This  is  what  the  Government 
ought  to  make  manifest  to  the  world.  Thej'  could  do  so  by 
publishing  widely  a  descriptive  account  of  the  country's  re- 
sources and  possibilities  of  development,  and  the  opportunities 
which  it  offers  for  immigrants  and  the  employment  of  capital. 
This  ought  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  systematic  and  practical  man- 
ner, not  on  such  merely  general  and  suiierficial  lines  as  have 
usually  been  adopted  in  such  works  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  supi)le- 
mented  by  establishing  properly  organized  information-offices 
in  Chile  and  in  the  princij)al  countries  of  Europe.  If  properly 
carried  out,  such  a  system  of  publicity  would  bring  immediate 
and  great  benefits  to  the  republic.  It  would,  as  we  have  said, 
tend  to  dissii)ate  the  idea  that  the  Chilians  must  perforce  seek  to 
make  their  living  outside  their  own  country,  and  that  there  is 
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room  for  a  large  increase  of  population  uf  industrious  foreigners 
who  could  prosper  there." — Traiislalions  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


WHY  THE   FRENCH    REPUBLIC   ENDURES. 

THE  French  republic  has  lasted  because  it  is  anti-Clerical. 
So  says  a  leading  Clerical  organ  in  Paris,  which  even 
asserts  that  "war  on  religion"  is  the  only  thing  on  which  the  con- 
tending Republican  factions  can  unite.  The  Correspondanl 
(Paris),  the  Clerical  paper  from  which  these  views  emanate,  thus 

pursues  the  subject : 

• 
"Religious  war  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  combination 
of  Republicans  can  exist.  It  affords  it  both  an  end  to  pursue 
and  a  means  of  enduring.  The  Republican  element  combined 
only  to  engage  in  this  war  and  the  combination  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  continuing  it.  On  every  other  question  the 
Republican  groups  are  divided.  If  they  tried  to  settle  other 
questions,  they  would  fall  into  dispute  and  the  combination 
would  go  to  pieces.  .  .  .  Hence  everything  is  subordinated  to 
.the-  war  against  the  religious  idea.  Let  France  perish  if  only 
the  church  dies  too  !  This  being  the  design,  which  threatens — 
alas  ! — more  harm  to  France  than  to  the  church,  which  is  assured 
of  her  future  by  infallible  promises,  the  combination  of  conspira- 
tors will  attempt  neither  the  establishment  of  a  reform  nor  the 
suppression  of  an  abuse.  Otherwise  they  would  incur  the  risk 
of  disagreeing  among  themselves  and  their  work  of  destruction 
might  be  hindered." 

As  a  result  of  this  "rage  against  Chrisjtian  faith,"  proceeds  the 
Clerical  paper,  everything  in  the  country  is  going  to  ruin  : 

"Finances,  industry,  commerce,  national  defense,  justice, 
public  security,  the  influence  of  France  abroad — everything  is 
abandoned  or  in  peril  or  attacked.  But  the  religious  war  goes 
on." 

A  sufficiently  striking  contrast  to  this  opinion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  utterances  of  the  Intraiisigeant  (Paris) ,  a  daily  of  the  popu- 


lar class,  which  asserts  that  the  republic  is  "a  sham  "  because 
"the  priests  are  in  power."  This  paper  says,  too,  that  a  mock 
warfare  is  maintained  between  the  Clerical  element  and  the 
ministry,  but  in  reality  the  two  Powers  are  on  cordial  terms. 
This,  however,  is  very  fanciful.  The  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest), 
which  has  no  Clerical  sympathies,  asserts  that  the  anti-Clerical- 
ism of  the  French  republic  has  certainly  much  to  do  with  its  sur- 
vival of  many  crises.  Time  and  again  the  downfall  of  the 
reiniblic  has  seemed  inevitable,  but  it  has  been  saved  by  its  in- 
herent strength.  We  are  led  to  infer  that  this  strength  has  con- 
sisted primarily  in  a  conviction  among  the  French  that  the 
republic  stands  for  opposition  to  the  reactionary  elements,  among 
which  Clericalism  is  the  chief.  —  Translations  jnade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN    DOUBT   OF   GERMAN   CAPACITY 
FOR   SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

GERMANY  has  shown  her  incapacity  for  self-government  in 
unmistakable  fashion  recently,  if  we  may  accept  the  pessi- 
mistic utterances  inspired  by  the  forcing  of  the  tariff  bill  through 
the  Reichstag.  German  Liberal  organs  generally  agree  that 
parliamentarj'  institutions  in  the  empire  have  suffered  a  break- 
down. The  imperial  constitution  is  workable  enough,  but  the 
Germans  do  not  know  how  to  work  it.  They  have  not  yet 
enough  experience  in  the  art  of  governing  themselves.  All  Ger- 
many, therefore,  is  threatened  with  a  collapse  of  Liberal  ideas. 
Such  is  the  trend  of  thought  among  many  democratically  inclined 
sheets,  while  the  Vossische  Zeitufig  (Berlin)  thinks  the  situa- 
tion so  desperate  that  the  Liberals  should  act  with  the  Socialists 
to  stave  off  the  evil  of  reaction  : 

"At  the  same  time  a  general  political  alliance  of  Liberals  with 
the  Social  Democrats  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  ,  .  .  The  grand 
watchword  for  all  Liberals  is  unity  among  them.selves,  unity  in 
the  desperate  struggle  against  the  reactionary  majority.   ...   If 
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this   idea  be  borne  in  mind,   the  future  of  Liberalism  may  be 
awaited  with  confidence." 

The  perils  of  the  situation  are  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  how- 
ever, as  this  same  authority  notes,  and  the  Liberals  hold  the 
only  hope  for  Germany  in  their  hands.  The  collapse  of  the  par- 
liamentary oysteni  is  beyond  remedy,  notwithstanding,  thinks 
the  eminent  Prof.  Frederick  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  writing  in  the 
Neiie  freie  Presse  (Vienna).  The  German  people  are  not  litted 
for  it.  In  fact  they  distrust  a  popular  representative  body  on 
genera!  principles  and  would  prefer  to  look  to  some  dynasty  or 
other  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  : 

"We  Germans  are  really  without  any  Reichstag  that  is  capa- 
ble of  aiding  in  the  work  of  government.  Tins  circumstance 
reacts  upon  the  parliamentary  system  itself.  Party  differences 
are  so  profound  that  any  parliamentary  government  amongst  us 
is  out  of  the  question.  Party  government  is  possible  only  when 
party  differences  do  not  go  to  the  length  of  actual  enmity,  when 
there  exists  a  certain  unity  of  conception  regarding  the  aims  of 
politics  and  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  and  when  the  govern- 
ing classes  have  an  appreciable  amount  of  political  understanding 
and  self-cii-scipline.  But  when  conditions  are  such  that  every 
party  prefers  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  parliamentary  system 
to  the  rule  of  any  one  of  the  rival  parties,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  Government  can  not  proceed  from  the  parliament." 

The  German  people  are  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair,  con- 
cludes the  learned  professor,  and  would  gladly  be  relieved  of  the 
Reichstag  altogether.  Self-government  on  the  representative 
plan  has  disappointed  them.  —  Translaiions  made  for  The  Lit- 
ER.\KY  Digest. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  BALKAN  TROUBLES. 

INSURRECTION  has  lately  been  attempted  in  Macedonia,  as» 
is  well  known,  and  Turkey  has  suppressed  it  with  extreme 
rigor.  According  to  reports,  a  more  formidable  uprising  is  being 
planned  for  next  spring,  and  the  situation  is  considered  so  grave 
that  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  has  published  a  strong  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  to  all  parties 
directly  or  indirect!/  concerned  —  the  Macedonian  agitators, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria.  Servia.  and  other  Balkan  nationalities.  At 
the  same  time  Russia  has  addressed  a  separate  note  to  Turkey 
urging  a  program  of  reform  for  Macedonia  and  declaring  that 
the  present  condition  of  things  has  become  intolerable.  Count 
Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  visited 
the  capitals  of  Austria,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  for  the  purpose  (it  is 
understood)  of  securing  harmonious  action  in  the  premises  and 
preventing  a  resort  to  armed  insurrection  in  Macedonia  itself. 
Turkey  has  repeatedly  promised  reform,  but  her  proposals  are 
dismissed  as  wholly  inadequate  by  the  press  of  Russia  and 
Austria.    The  St.  Petersburg  ^'ovosti\.\\\x^  writes  on  the  question  : 

"There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Macedonian  question 
has  now  been  advanced  in  a  manner  which  will  force  a  real  set- 
tlement in  the  near  future.  If  the  reforms  offered  by  the  Porte 
are  insufficient,  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  more  substantial 
ones  and  prevail  upon  Turkey  to  put  them  in  effect  at  once.  In 
our  jtulgment,  there  is  but  one  way  to  avert  the  danger  of  a 
rebellion  — to  give  Macedonia  comi)lete  autonomy,  with  a  Chris- 
tian prince  or  gover.ior-geneial  at  the  head  of  tiie  local  govern- 
ment and  with  the  explicit  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Turkey  over  tiie  province.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  induce  the 
Porte  to  grant  tins  measure  of  reform,  as  we  may  infer  trom  the 
experience  of  Crete.  But  in  the  end  tlie  Sultan  must  realize  that 
this  is  the  best  solution  ot  tlie  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of 
his  own  permanent  interests." 

The  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  who  are  bound  by  treaty  to  i)reserve  the  Balkan  slatus 
quo  and  prevent  the  reopening  ot  the  Near  Eastern  question,  to 
exert  severe  pressure  upon  Bulgaria,  which  is  encouraging  the 
Macedonian  insurgents  and  permitting  commUtees  and  revolu- 


tionary bands  to  organize  resistance  to  Turkey  and  make  prep- 
arations for  a  war  of  independence. 

Meantime  the  Porte,  in  a  circular  issued  to  the  European 
Powers,  explains  the  ferment  in  Macedonia  as  follows: 

"The  chief  cause  of  the  unrest  in  the  provinces  in  question  is 
the  agitation  of  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  committees  hav- 
ing their  centers  in  Bulgaria.  This  agitation  should  be  sup- 
pressed, not  only  in  the  interest  of  order,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  Christian  population  of  Macedonia,  for  it  leads  to  violence 
and  murder.  It  is  unjust  to  hold  the  Porte  responsible  for  the 
troubles  apprehended  in  several  quarters.  Complications  are  to 
be  feared  solely  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  bands  opera- 
ting in  Bulgaria  with  the  connivance  of  the  Government  of  that 
nation.  The  present  condition  is  due  to  Bulgarian  ambition 'and 
covetousness. " 

This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  Bulgaria  hopes  to  profit  by  a 
war  for  Macedonian  independence,  and  perhaps  to  annex  that 
Turkish  province.  The  Novoye  Vretnya  takes  the  same  view 
as  the  Xovosii  and  holds  that  the  treaty  of  1897  between  Russia 
and  Austria,  which  was  intended  to  preserve  the  status  quo  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula  is  as  vital  and  logical  to-day  as  it  ever 
was.  The  semi-official  Freviden-Dlatt,  which  represents  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Office,  agrees  with  the  Russian  papers  and  tells 
the  independent  Balkan  nationalities  that  they  must  not  count 
upon  any  support  from  the  Vienna  Government,  and  that  the 
international  compact  with  regard  to  the  Christian  provinces  of 
Turkey  must  not  be  violated.  Macedonia  must  rely  on  the  moral 
influence  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  await  the  compliance  of 
Turkey  with  the  request  of  those  Powers  for  substantial  reform 
in  that  province. —  Translations  viade for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Japan  for  the  Japanese.- Foreign  capitalists  are  given  too  many  fa- 
cilities for  investment  in  Japan,  intimates  the  Mainichi  (Osaka).  Japan's 
men  of  means  must  step  in  and  thus  keep  large  sums  from  being  sent  out 
of  the  country  every  year. 

Dueling. — The  league  against  the  duel  is  growing  powerful  through- 
out Europe,  writes  Filippo  Crispolti  in  the  Nuova  Aiitolosia  (Rome).  The 
movement  has  become  international  and  must  in  time  eradicate  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  an  evil  that  disgraces  civilization. 

RfSSiAN  Expansion. — A  remarkable  and  portentous  phenomenon,  ac- 
cording to  the  Griiiide  France  (Paris),  is  the  growth  of  Russia's  influence 
in  the  Ualkans  and  in  central  Asia.  It  is  also  implied  that  this  expansion 
will  not  be  arrested,  but  will  lead  to  developments  of  a  far-reaching  char- 
acter. 

Gi-.RMANV  IN  Africa.  — "German  East  Africa  is  an  impressive  region  on 
the  maps,"  says  The  Japan  Weekly  Advt'ttiser  (Yokohama),  "  but  it  does  not 
do  much  business.  Very  little  traffic  passes  over  the  fine,  broad  roads  the 
German  Government  has  built.  Germai^  obstinately  refuse  to  go  thither 
and  grow  up  with  the  country  ;  and  Zanzibar,  in  British  possession,  skims 
the  trade  headed  toward  the  German  possessions." 

The  Dual  alliance.— Russia  dill  not  form  her  alliance  with  France  be- 
cause she  feared  a  land  war,  says  the  .^l>^>l'.^■(■  I'remya  (St.  PelersburK  i. 
Russia  would  certainly  emerge  victorious  from  any  war  on  land.  What 
she  aimed  at  was  the  protection  of  the  powerful  French  navy.  But  recent 
French  utterances  indicate  a  modification  of  French  naval  policy.  If  there 
be  any  such  modification,  .says  the  St.  Hetersbuig  paper,  then  Russia  must 
revise  her  ideas  ot  the  utility  of  the  existing  dual  alliance. 

A  CAWnlNAL'S  Hat.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  "  scene"  in  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Roman  t'atholic  Correspoiiannt  (Paris)  tells  about  it.  It  was 
when  the  aged  Cardinal  Albani  was  dean  of  the  sacred  college.  He  had 
made  Pius  VI.  Pope  in  spite  of  the  candidate  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and 
C.trdinal  Hernis,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  keen  rebuke.  Taking  his  beretta 
from  his  head  he  held  it  out  at  arm's,  length  to  Cardinal  Hernis,  who  was 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  protege,  and  exclaimed  :  "I  wouKl  have  your  emi- 
nence know  that  it  was  not  a  courtezan  who  placed  this  hat  on  my  head  !" 

Is  (;erman  Faith  Bad?— That  eminent  British  economist,  Sir  Robert 
GifTcn,  has  written  to  the  London  Times  to  say  that  not  the  slightest  re- 
li:ince  is  to  be  placed  upon  Gi-rmanv's  assurances  that  she  does  not  intend 
to  make  territorial  acquisitions  in  South  America.  Of  the  Venezuelan 
affair  he  says:  "German  protestations  that  no  territory  is  desired  are 
worthless.  In  the  economic  condition  of  Germany  territory  is  very  much 
a  de<:iderafii>n  if  it  is  not  actually  dcsiied,  and  especially  territory  like  that 
of  Venezuela,  where  in  spite  of  its  situation  at  the  equator  there  is,  by 
reason  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  much  fertile  land  suit- 
able for  European  settlement,  while  there  are  rich  mining  districts  calling 
for  expert  exploitation.  (Jiven  a  suitable  opportunity,  Germany  has  every 
motive  to  convert  a  temporary  into  a  permanent  occupation  of  such  terri- 
U>ry,  and  the  liostility  of  tlie  United  .States,  especially  if  Germany  had 
England  for  a  pai  tner,  would  not  prevent  the  attempt  to  do  so." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


'  A  STUDY   OF  NEW   WOMEN. 

A  Woman's  Vkntures.     By  David  Giaham  Phillips.     Cloth,  5  x  7K  in.,  331 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Frederick  Stokes. 

THIS  book  is  a  somewhat  curious  study  of  the  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day.     In  some  ways  it  is  one  of  the  most  "modern  "  books 
ever  published.      In  the  most  daring  books  which  discuss  the 
new  order  of  things,  whose  lieroines  are  made  to  break  away  from  cher- 
ished traditions,  both  heroine  and  autlior  have  a  self-conscious  air. 
The  author  appears  to  be  thinking  "Ha!  this  will  make  the  public  sit 

up!"  The  heroines,  therefore,  have 
a  sort  of  challenging  air  as  they  make 
known  their  free-born  theories  or  ex- 
plain the  purity  of  their  indiscretions. 
There  is  none  of  this  atmosphere  in 
Mr.  Phillips's  book.  Unusual  things 
happen  in  a  matter-of-course  fashion 
as  in  real  life. 

In  an  unassuming  way,  Mr.  Phillips 
has  painted  the  new  social  and  econ- 
omic condition  of  the  modern  woman 
— a  social  condition  different  from  the 
old,  because  women  may  do  things 
without  loss  of  caste,  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  made  them 
socially  impossible  ;  a  new  economic 
condition  because  women  need  no 
longer  be  dependent  on  men,  but  they 
D.wiD  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS.  have  their  own  pursuits  and  interests. 

This  book  would  have  been  a  difficult 
one  for  a  woman  of  twenty  years  ago  to  understand.  Of  course,  many 
women  who  earn  their  bread  lead  as  conventional  lives  as  their  grand- 
mothers could  desire  ;  but  their  attitude  toward  men  and  toward 
society  is  different  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  it  is  this  new 
attitude  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  described  so  well. 

As  a  picture  of  this  new  attitude  toward  life,  the  book  is  excellent ; 
as  a  picture  of  the  life  of  a  newspaper  woman,  it  is  not  so  good.  Few 
women  without  any  previous  literary  training  "get  on"  as  does  this 
heroine.  The  temptation  seems  common  to  all  authors  to  make  their 
heroines  above  life-size  in  ability  and  charm, — to  draw  the  exception 
rather  than  the  type.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  young  woman  in  Park  Row 
ever  had  the  brilliant  experience  that  Mr.  Phillips's  heroine  had.  The 
young  and  unknown  woman  reporter  seldom  has  the  managing  editor, 
the  Sunday  editor,  and  other  editors  fall  promptly  in  love  with  her. 
The  situation  is  a  little  like  that  depicted  in  the  family  story  paper, 
where  the  young  and  efficient  type-writer  strikes  the  great  financier 
blind  with  her  beauty.  But  if  the  author  has  made  his  heroine  a  too 
important  personage  in  the  newspaper  world,  the  rest  of  the  picture  is 
vivid  and  true,  and  the  book  is,  as  a  whole,  a  more  significant  picture  of 
modern  tendencies  than  one  will  often  find. 


THREE  WOMEN   OF  GENIUS. 

Charlotte  Bronte.  George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen.  Studies  in  Their 
Works.  By  Henry  H.  Bonnell.  Cloth,  sK  x  8  in.,  475  pp.  Price,  I2.00. 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

WHOEVER  is  interested  in  the  three  women  most  famous  in 
English  letters  can  not  fail  to  hail  with  pleasure  a  volume  like 
this.  The  critics  who  have  already  left  on  record  their  opin- 
ions of  the  great  feminine  trio  would,  to  be  sure,  make  up  a  small 
army,  and  some  men  who  have  won  a  big  reputation  in  the  critical 
field  have  embalmed  their  opinions  after  a  fashion  that  reflects  little 
credit  on  their  own  acumen.  Take,  for  example,  Saintsbury's  remarks 
upon  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  genius,  and 
what  does  all  he  say  amount  to  in  effect,  more  than  to  dismiss  her 
after  a  patronizing  sneer,  and,  with  an  air  of  masculine  superiority,  to 
intimate  that  she  was  without  creative  faculty,  as  men  possess  it,  and 
had  merely  developed  a  knack  of  putting  her  own  experiences  into 
vivid  form  ?  But  even  while  Saintsbury  was  penning  his  cavalier  esti- 
mates of  the  Bronte  sisters,  George  Eliot,  and  other  women  who  pre- 
sumed to  divide  honors  with  men,  other  men  of  more  liberal  mold  and 
eclectic  mentality  were  gleaning  new  facts  concerning  Thackeray, 
whom  Mr.  Saintsbury  upheld  as  a  type  of  veriest  creative  genius,  all  of 
which  went  to  show  that  even  Thackeray  wrote  from  closest  reportorial 
observation,  watching  even  the  talk  at  clubs  and  coffee-house,  in  order 
to  reproduce  it  again  after  passing  it  through  the  alembic  of  his  own 
mind  ;  and  that  even  his  most  famous  creations  were  copied  from  life — 
even  Colonel  Newcome  being  a  well-known  member  of  his  own  family. 
This  bit  of  digression  is  indulged  in  here  merely  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trasting the  very  different  critical  methods  of  Mr.  Bonnell.  After 
quoting  from  Renan's  biographer,  who  says  there  are  three  principal 
influences  which  go  to  shape  human  character  :   that  of  heredity,  that 


of  locality,  and  that  of  every-day  association,"  Mr.  Bonnell  procecdsto 
dwell  upon  how  far  the  possibilities  of  all  three,  so  peculiar  in  her  case, 
influenced  the  rare  and  powerful  bent  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  The 
strength  that  lias  kept  her  power  alive,  and  causes  it  to  increase  with 
the  lapse  of  time  he  divides  into  three  parts  :  "  Her  realism  ;  her  atti- 
tude; toward  nature  ;  her  passion."  Of  all  three  he  has  many  fine 
and  subtle  things  to  say,  pointing  out  how  the  woman's  truth,  purity, 
and  high  purpose  dominated  all  she  saw,  felt,  and  depicted,  and  in  clo- 
sing he  sums  up  thus  : 

"  There  are  many  greater  novelists,  there  are  some  greater  women 
novelists.  But  even  because  of  this,  Charlotte  Bronte's  place  is  all  the 
more  secure  as  the  greatest  writer  of  pure  passion  in  the  English 
tongue.  And  it  may  be  that  this  has  more  undying  fame  in  it  than 
to  be  the  greatest  writer  of  fiction.  Certain  it  is  that  we  shall  never 
have  anything  like  the  Brontes  again  until  like  genius  mates  with  like 
loveliness  and  like  innocence." 

With  equal  skill  and  insight  he  divides  George  Eliot's  power  into  a 
trinity  of  parts,  dealing  with  her  religion  and  philosophy  ;  her  art,  her 
sympathy,  and  showing  that  while  she  lacked  in  nothing,  either  intel- 
lectual grasp,  passion,  humor,  or  sympathy,  her  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
her  readers  was  often  loosened  through  the  very  breadth  and  range  of 
her  erudition.  Her  sympathy  with  humanity  was  sometimes  so  deep 
and  far-reaching  as  to  befog  those  who  could  not  attained  her  mental 
vision.     Says  Mr.  Bonnell  : 

"  Charlotte  Bronte  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, — crying  for 
pain,  crying  unrestrained.  It  was  the  first  note  of  pure  personality — 
pure  in  every  sense— heard  in  our  literature  ;  and  it  was  the  more 
startling  because  it  was  a  woman's  voice.  George  Eliot  felt  this  pas- 
sionate emotion  in  a  larger  way.  The  sympathetic  tendencies  of  her 
thought  were  gradually  developed  until  the  personality  of  emotion  was 
absorbed  into  a  generalized  sympathy,  and  the  passion  passed  into 
compassion.  She  thus  became  the  first  (if  not  in  time  at  least  in  power) 
of  altruists  in  fiction — the  first  to  give  the  fullest  expression  to  that 
throbbing  sense  of  the  painful  pressure  of  universal  life  upon  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  which  is  now  felt  by  all  upon  whom  her  message  has 
fallen." 

Mr.  Bonnell's  estimate  of  Jane  Austen  carries  the  reader  to  more 
even  ground  and  into  a  more  serene  atmosphere.  She  is  made  to  rank 
behind  the  other  two.  Mr.  Bonnell  enters  into  the  life  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  order  to  show  that  Miss  Austin  was  as  new  a  voice,  for  her 
time,  as  were  the  two  famous  women  who  succeeded  her. 


SOME   MUSICAL   ESSAYS. 

From  Grieg  to  Brahms.  Studies  of  Some  Modern  Composers  and 
Their  Art.  By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.  Cloth,  sH  x  8K  in.,  225  pp. 
Price,  $1.50  net.     The  Outlook  Company. 

WHILE  for  all  cultured  people  a  certain  knowledge  of  art  and  its 
history  is  considered  essential,  a  total  ignorance  of  the  history 
of  music  is  considered  quite  pardonable.  Probably  one  reason 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  writing  on  musical  subjects  has 
been  so  technical  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  the  layman.  Of  late 
years,  however,  considerable  literature  on  musical  subjects  has  been 
produced  that  presupposes  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  and  ignorance  of  mus- 
ical history  is  no  longer  excusable. 

Mr.  Mason's  book  belongs  to  this 
class  of  popular  books.  The  title  it- 
self, however,  requires  explanation, 
and  Mr.  Mason  gives  it  in  his  pre- 
face :  "If  we  arrange  them  [the  six 
musicians  whom  he  considers]  in  the 
order  of  their  influence  on  art  .  . 
we  must  pass  from  Grieg  to  Brahms." 
The  six  musicians  are  considered  in 
the  following  order:  Grieg,  Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens,  Franck,  Tschaikowsky, 
and  Brahms, — forming  an  ascending 
scale.  That  Brahms  is  the  highest 
and  Tschaikowsky  second  in  this  sex- 
tette might  be  denied  by  a  few,  but 
not  by  many,  musical  critics  of  the 
present  day  ;  but  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  other  four  are  not  so 
easily  determined,  nor  can  Mr.  Mason  be  said  to  have  settled  the  mat- 
ter. That  Saint-Saens,  for  instance,  with  his  superficiality,  brilliant 
and  fascinating  as  he  is,  outranks  Grieg  and  Dvorak,  who  at  least 
write  from  the  heart,  is  doubtful. 

But  one  soon  loses  sight  of  this  debatable  point.  Mr.  Mason  himself 
seems  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  interest  of  his  sketches.  Each  com- 
poser is  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  understanding.  The 
author's  power  to  portray  a  personality  clearly  is  unusual.  There  is 
no  vagueness  of  outline,  no  maudlin  sentimentality  and  no  lack  of  in- 
sight. It  is  impossible  after  reading  the  essay  on  Cesar  Franck,  for 
instance,  to  confuse  the  latter's  personality  with  that  of  another  musi- 
cian, and  equally  impossible,  we  may  add,  to  withhold  your  affection 
from  him. 

Charming"  as  are  the  personal  sketches,  the  prolog  and  epilog  will 
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probably  prove  more  instructive,  the  one  on  "  The  Appreciation  of 
Music," — it  might  almost  as  well  be  called  the  "  Elvolution  of  Muisc" — 
and  the  other  on  "The  Meaning  of  Music."  The  prolog  is  scientific 
without  being  technical,  and  simple  without  being  too  elementary. 
You  may  differ  with  the  author,  in  the  matter  of  psychology,  say,  but 
you  are  never  irritated  by  him.  The  epilog  is  a  clear  disquisition  on 
the  meaning  of  art  in  general  and  on  the  superiority  of  music  over  her 
sister  arts.  It  is  the  most  educative  piece  of  work  in  the  book.  The 
book  is  valuable  for  its  sympathetic  spirit,  its  lucidity,  and  its  sanity. 


AN    INGENUOUS   AND    STRENUOUS   SAINT. 

The  So.ns  of  Fk.ancis.     By  Anne  Miudonnell.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  6J^  x  9 
in.    436  pp.     Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London. 

GOOD  Francis  of  Assisi,  around  whose  name  these  "sons"  are 
grouped,  was  by  nature  and  inevitably  a  reckless  adventurer 
and  a  knight-errant.  He  had  been  nurtured  upon  tales  of  chiv- 
alry and  the  songs  of  troubadours  ;  his  favorite  pastime  was  the  recov- 
ering of  lost  causes.  He  loved  and  glorified  common  things,  and 
scorned  the  conimt)nplace.  "There  was  nothing  reasonable  or  sensi- 
ble about  him."  He  refused  to  grow  old  or  even  middle-aged,  and 
was  always  and  only  a  boisterous,  panting  boy.  His  lusty  nature  was 
forever  rejoicing,  even  in  his  own  pains  and  slights  and  mockings. 

The  e.xaltation  of  Francis  appears  to  have  been  not  detached  inci- 
dents, but  flashes  of  his  mystery.  Instinctively,  as  well  as  by  constraint 
of  gratitude,  he  loved  all  things  in  nature — birds,  and  reptiles,  and 
ravenmg  wolves,  "and  stones  and  trees,  and  robber  men,"  and  lepers, 
and  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  with  an  ever-serviceable  love.  "  Be- 
cause he  had  eyes,"  says  his  scholar,  "  other  men  saw  the  world's  fair- 
ness ;  because  he  had  ears,  other  men  heard  its  harmonies  ;  because  he 
became  himself  a  part  of  the  love  of  the  world,  and  heard  livmg  hearts 
beat  in  beast,  and  bird,  and  tree,  and  stone,  other  men  grew  tenderer, 
and  counted  common  things  not  vile."  The  author  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Vovagine  in  "  The  Golden  Legend  "  : 

"  He  [St.  Francis]  went  honorably  upon  the  stones  for  the  worship  of 
Him  who  was  called  a  stone.  He  gadryd  the  small  wormes  out  of  the 
waves,  by  cause  they  should  not  be  troden  with  the  feete  of  them  that 
passed  by.  He  commanded  in  winter,  to  gyve  honey  unto  the  bees, 
that  they  might  not  perysshe  for  hunger.  He  called  alle  beestes  hys 
brethren." 

A  most  sweet  and  infantile  Pantheist  ! 

As  for  his  attitude  toward  art  and  intellectual  matters,  he  can  not  be 
said  to  have  had  any  "attitude  "  at  all.  If  he  could  spell  out  the  Latin  of 
his  mass-book,  he  could  do  little  more.  As  for  erudition,  he  had  none 
himself,  and  he  distrusted  the  scholastic  learning  of  his  day.  "Some- 
times," says  Macdonnell,  "  he  spaaks  respectfully  of  theology,  but  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  had  no  use  for  the  fine-spun  theories  of  the 
schools."  Tho  he  delighted  in  music,  he  was  familiar  only  with  Giles's 
flute. 

Among  the  sons  of  Francis  were  several  who  interpreted  his  self- 
abnegation  by  grotesque  exaggerations  ;  and  these  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous:  Jacopone,  for  example, — the  mad  Jacopone,  "  Lau- 
reate  of  Folly,"  and  improvisatore,  who  sang  to  his  congregation  as 
often  as  he  preached  ;  and  Junipero,  a  very  buffoon  in  his  e.xaltalions, 
who  found  his  joy  "in  making  a  fool  of  himself,  to  the  glory  of  God  "  ; 
and  (iiles  the  "ecstatic,"  cavalier,  gentleman,  basket-maker,  water- 
carrier,  tramp — often  taken  for  a  rogue  or  a  madmen,  once  for  a  game- 
ster, finding  his  occasional  luxury  in  "  some  leisure  for  communion  in  a 
lonely  place"  ;  so  that  the  country  folk  wondered  if  Paradise  could 
even  be  worth  all  that  it  cost  Brother  Giles.  The  P(jpe  might  have 
said  to  Francis,  "  0  simpliconc  !     Quo  vadis?"'^ 

The  story  of  these  big  babies  is  a  fascinating  story,  and  Mr.  Macdon- 
nell tells  it  in  a  way  of  his  own,  which  is  at  once  frank  and  sympathetic, 
lucid  and  alluring.  The  book  is  a  quaintly  comfortable  book  "  to  get 
away  to," — out  of  the  sordid  greeds,  the  brutal  rattlings  and  roaringsof 
these  uncomfortable  days. 


THE   DEEP   DESIGNS   OF   PLUTOCRACY. 

OUK  Hknkvoi.kn  I    l-i  I  DAI.lsM.     Uy  \V.  J.  ( ilient.     Cliitli,  5  X  7'3  in.,  .io2  pp. 
I'ricc,  $1.25,  net.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

'IT* HIS  book  is  an  enlargement  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
X       New  York  Indipfudftit,  and  whose  content   is  already  familiar 

(see  the  Liikkakv  Dic.Fsr,  July  26,  1902). 
The  article  was  an  ideal  specimen  of  magazine  journalism,  and  as 
such  instantly  recognized  by  the  press  of  the  country.  It  was  startling, 
suggestive,  and  logical.  But  just  as  the  weakness  of  Bellamy  became 
apparent  when  he  was  led  by  the  popularity  of  his  novel  to  further 
elaborate  his  economic  views,  so  it  has  been  damaging  to  Mr.  Ghent's 
theory  to  write  it  large  in  book  form. 

The  argument  of  the  article  is  not  materially  increased  in  the  book. 
The  advocates  of  free  competition  are  cavilierly,  tho  cleverly,  turned 
over  to  the  psychologist  us  men  whose  brains  are  deluded  witli  phan- 


tasms of  an  age  forever  past.  Socialism  is  assumed  to  represent  a  pos- 
sible order  of  society,  but  one  that,  because  of  the  luke\varm  conviction 
of  the  people,  will  never  be  obtained.  So  only  the  rule  of  plutocracy  is 
left.  This  is  shown  to  be  benevolent  from  deep  design.  The  con- 
spiracy of  capital,  either  conscious  or  unconscious,  is  seen  in  all  our 
institutions.  The  fact  that  our  rich  philanthropists  never  endow  social- 
istic movements,  but  rather  give  the  sap  of  charity  to  the  people  in  the 
form  of  hospitals  and  libraries,  is  considered  so  significant  of  a  selfish 
purpose  to  allay  discontent,  that  it  is  reiterated  throughout  the  book. 

Mr.  Ghent  also  searches  for  a  cause  of  the  present  output  of  worth- 
less literature  with  the  following  result':  "  On  all  sides  is  poured  forth 
a  flood  of  print  which  deludes  the  hope  or  flatters  the  vanity  of  the 
mass,  and  which  insures  a  state  of  mental  subserviency — the  necessary 
requisite  of  the  economic  subserviency  imposed  by  the  ruling  class." 

As  a  critic  of  present  conditions,  Mr.  Ghent,  while  not  original,  is  bril- 
liant ;  as  an  investigator  of  causes  and  a  prophet  of  results,  he  is  star- 
tlingly  original  ;  but  so  weak  in  his  conclusions  that  the  reader  has  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  is  being  taken  in  by  a  clever  burlesque. 


GEORGE   II.      LOHIMER. 


HORSE   SENSE   IN   A   KINDLY    FATHER. 

Lkitirs    i'kom    a    .Ski.k-maih:    MERCiiANr    to    his     So.n.       liy   George 
Horace  Lorimer.    Cloth,  5  x  7^4  in-.  312  pp.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

A  THOROUGHLY  American  book  is  this  in  theme,  humor,  and 
general  characteristics.  A  self-mads  man  is  not  always  as  ad- 
mirable a  product  to  the  world  at  large  as  he  is  to  himself  ;  but 
"  John  Graham,  head  {of  the  house  of  Graham  &  Co.,  pork  packers  in 
Chicago,  familiarly  known  on 'Change  as  'Old  Gordon  Graham,'  is 
quite  a  model  of  what  the  self-made  man  should  be  to  win  eulogy  from 
his  fellow  men.  He  writes  twenty  letters  to  his  son,  from  the  time 
that  j'oungman  is  in  Harvard  until  he  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  of  whom 
his  devoted  parent  thoroughly  approves.  Then  Mr.  John  Graham  con- 
cludes his  course  of  epistolary  in 
struction  to  his  son  with  these  words 
which  are  good  commendation  of 
himself  both  as  father  and  adviser. 
"  I'm  going  to  raise  your  salary  to 
seventy-five  dollars  a  week  when  you 
marry  Helen,  and  I'm  going  to  quit 
writing  these  letters — I'm  simply  go- 
ing to  turn  you  over  to  her,  and  let 
her  keep  you  in  order.  I"ll  bet  she'll 
do  a  better  job  than  I  have." 

Giving  advice  is  usually  a  thank- 
less as  well  as  a  hopeless  function. 
Certainly  few  young  men  receive 
it  gratefully  or  profitably  from  their 
sires  unless  their  own  judgment  and 
experience  indorse  it.  The  best  ad- 
vice of  the  ages  has  crystallized  into 
aphorisms,  and  if  Mr.  Graham's  let- 
ters of  counsel  to  his  son  had  no  merit 
except  the  nuggets  of  precept  which  any  sensible  man  of  forty  can 
give  to  one  who  has  not  attained  his  majority,  they  would  not  be  the 
amusing  reading  that  they  are.  But  Graham  Pere  is  philosophic, 
epigrammatic,  and  as  fresh  in  his  humor  as  David  Harum.  If  he  has 
not  a  single  new  view,  he  hasn't  one  that  is  not  sound.  His  stjle  is 
trenchantly  simple.  The  keynote  of  the  man  and  the  father  is  in  the 
f)pening  sentence  of  the  first  letter,  which  is  to  Pierrepont  as  a  Har- 
vard freshman.  He  says:  "Your  ma  got  back  safe  this  morning  and 
she  wants  me  to  tell  you  not  to  overstudy,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  to 
be  sure  not  to  understudy." 

Apropos  of  education,  and  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Graham's  way  of 
"putting  a  thing,"  there  is  this  :  "  Some  men  learn  the  value  of  truth 
by  having  to  do  business  with  liars  ;  and  some  by  going  to  Sunday- 
school.  Some  men  learn  the  cu;^sedness  of  whisky  by  having  a 
drunken  father;  and  some  by  having  a  good  motlv  r.  Some  men  get 
an  education  from  other  men  and  newspapers  and  public  libraries  ; 
and  some  get  it  from  professors  and  parchments — it  doesn't  make  any 
special  difference  how  you  get  a  half-nelson  on  the  right  thing,  just  so 
you  gel  it  and  freeze  on  to  it." 

Some  of  his  remarks  about  women  are  exceedingly  worthy  :  "I've 
had  dealing  with  a  good  many  of  them,  first  and  last,  and  it's  been  my 
exi)erience  that  wlien  they've  got  a  weak  case  tluy  add  their  sex  to  Jt 
and  win  ;  and  th;it  when  they've  got  a  strong  case,  they  sulitract  their 
sex  from  it  and  deal  with  you  harder  than  a  man.  They're  simply 
bound  to  win  either  way.  I  don't  like  to  play  a  game  where  I  haven  t 
any  show." 

Sir.  Graham  did  not  like  to  have  women  in  business.  "  I  like  a  wo- 
man's ways  too  much  at  home  to  care  for  them  at  the  office.  Instead 
of  hiring  women,  I  try  to  hire  tlieir  husbands,  and  then  I  usually  have 
them  both  working  for  me.  There's  nothing  like  a  woman  at  home  to 
spur  f)n  a  man  at  the  oflice." 

This  volume  of  letters  may  be  of  profit  to  many  a  young  man  just 
entering  into  business,  especially  if  lie  has  no  father  to  guide  him. 
What  Mr.  Graham  doesn't  know  about  the  ups  and  downs  of  an  em- 
ployee's position  is  very  little  indeed.  He  knows  what  they  feel  and 
thitik,  and  why  they  do  so,  and  he  can  substantiate  a  "  Don't  "  with  the 
most  convincing  and  amiable  reasons. 
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THOMAS  B.  REED,  E^itor-ln-Chlef 


COMMENTS    OF 

PRESS  a.nd  PEOPLE 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represeiita- 
thies :  "A  distinguished  statesman,  a  lofty  patriot,  a 
cultured  scholar  and  incisive  writer,  a  unique  orator, 
an  unmatched  debater,  master  of  logic,  wit  and 
satire,  the  most  famous  of  the  world's  parhament- 
arians,  the  great  and  representative  citizen  of  the 
American  Republic,  has  gone  into  history." 

Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama — "There  is  none 
otlier  like  him.  Because  of  his  combined  personal 
characteristics  his  death  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the  world 
that  no  other  man  can  fill.  He  was  a  credit  to  the 
American  people." 

Secretary  Moody — "  I  have  never  known  any  man 
for  whom  I  had  greater  admiration  than  for  Mr. 
Reed.  No  one  has  seemed  to  be  his  equal  in  pure 
intellectual  force,  which,  joined  to  an  undaunted 
courage,  made  him  the  great  figure  in  our  national 
life  wbuch  he  has  been." 

Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts — "  Mr.  Reed  had 
a  very  tender  and  affectionate  heart,  as  well  as  a 
very  clear  and  cool  head.  He  could  state  the  point 
of  a  debate,  in  which  the  whole  country  seemed  en- 
gaged, with  wonderful  felicity  and  persuasive  power. 
His  proverbs  and  shrewd  bits  of  wisdom  will  have 
an  enduring  place  in  literature." 

Robert  P.  Potter — "  His  wit  was  not  only  spon- 
taneous and  flashing,  but  was  epigrammatic.  No 
other  man  had  so  great  a  power  of  condensing  a 
whole  argument  into  a  few  striking  words." 

Philadelphia  North  A  nierican — "  Honesty  of  pur- 
pose —  relentless  and  unswerving  —  distinguished 
Thomas  Brackett  Reed.  He  towered  oak-like  above 
his  contemporaries  as  a  publicist  and  as  a  politician. 
He  was  a  type  of  American  citizenship  that  is  our 
boast.  In  point  of  influence  he  was  for  some  space 
'  the  greatest  living  American.'  " 

The  Dallas  News — "  Prominent  among  his  labors 
since  resigning  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  been  the  great  literary  enter- 
prise that  has  resulted  in  MODERN  ELO- 
QUENCE. Though  ably  assisted  by  an  editorial 
corps  of  eighteen  well-known  literati,  the  burden  of 
the  task  rested  on  the  Editor-in-Chief,  and  so  well  did 
he  acquit  himself  that  MODERN  ELOQUENCE 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  imperishable  monu- 
ments to  his  many-sided  genius." 

Chicago  Tribune—"  The  greatest  mind  ever  known 
in  America." 

New  York  Journal  o/  Cotnmerce — "  Those  least 
in  sympathy  with  his  political  views  could  hardly  fail 
to  find  a  keen  intellectual  pleasure  in  the  skill  with 
which  he  was  able  to  disentangle  the  raveled  skein  of 
a  confused  debate,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  ten-minute.s' 
speech,  extract  from  a  mass  of  rather  windy  rhetoric 
all  that  could  be  deemed  worthy  of  consideration." 

Representative  Hopkins,  of  Illinois — "  Intellec- 
tually, I  think  Mr.  Reed  was  the  biggest  man  I  ever 
knew." 

Boston  Post — "  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
strongest  men  this  generation  has  known  in  public 
life.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  intellectually 
'strenuous  '  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  of  exuberant 
and  strenuous  physical  vitalitj'." 
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Ex-Speak.ker  Reed's  Monumental  Achievement  in  Literature 

Modern  Eloquence 

A    Library   of    Best    After-Dinner  Speeches   of    the   Century,    Classic    and 

Popular  Lectures,  Lamous  Addresses,  Reminiscence,  Repartee  Lllus- 

tration  and  Story.     Ten  ILandsome  Library    Volumes. 

When  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Reed  took  up  the  self-assigned  task 
of  making  a  library  which  should  honestly  and  adequately  represent  the 
best  of  the  modern  world's  eloquence,  he  had  voluntarily  relinquished  all 
political  ambitions  and  was  therefore  in  a  better  position  than  ever  to  view 
men  and  things  in  their  proper  light.  His  brilliant  intellect  was  exercised 
not  only  for  the  present  good,  but  also  for  that  of  future  generations. 

It  is  probable  that  in  no  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Reed  were  his  fore- 
sight, his  judgment,  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  so  nobly  used  as  in  the 
preparation  and  personal  editorship  of  MODERN  ELOQUENCE.  This 
unique  work,  complete  in  ten  volumes,  stands  to-day  an  emblem  of  the 
man  and  his  methods,  a  fitting  monument  to  his  efforts,  and  a  precious 
legacy  to  posterity. 


WHY  SO  UNIVERSALLY  POPULAR? 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  unprecedented  sale  of  Ex-Speaker  Reed's 
literary  achievement,  MODERN  ELOQUENCE? 

It  may  not  have  been  brought  to  your  attention  before,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  first  year's  sale  of  MODERN  ELOQUENCE  has  exceeded,  by 
at  least  s,ooo  sets,  that  of  any  other  set  of  books  published  in  the  history 
of  the  World. 

To  what  is  this  universal  favor  attributable  }  Is  it  the  prestige  of  the 
Honorable  Thomas  B.  Reed,  the  Editor-in-Chief,  or  his  distinguished 
Associate  Editors  ?  Is  it  the  valuable  contents — the  rich  gift  of  6oo  con- 
tributors— or  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  volumes  } 

Why  are  these  books  in  the  libraries  of  most  of  the  prominent  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  of  America  and  Europe  } 

Why  is  MODERN  ELOQUENCE  so  popular  in  that  all-important 
place — the  home  } 

Why  are  scores  of  sets  being  sold  in  single  villages  of  less  than  i,ooo 
inhabitants  ? 

Why  are  so  many  ambitious  young  men  among  its  subscribers  ? 

The  entire  satisfaction  which  the  work  gives,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  subscribers  in  recommending  it,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
constantly  increasing  sale  which  is  now  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  two 
largest  binderies  in  New  York.  But  why  this  manifestation  of  such 
unusual  interest  by  subscribers  ? 

Do  you  not  wish  to  know  more  of  this  set  of  books  ? 

Would  you  not  like  to  see  what  substantial  reasons  exist  for  the 
sales  of  this  work  aggregating  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year? 

Your  interest  in  the  broad  subject  of  American  literature 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  these  facts  and  questions  of  more 
than  passing  moment. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  attached  coupon  indicating  your 
interest,  and  giving  address  which  will  insure  proper 
delivery,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  portfolio 
containing  specimen  pages  and  handsome  illustra 
tions    (including    a    fine    photogravure   of  Mr. 
Reed),    and  to  submit   a  special   proposition 
which  will  place  in  your  possession  a  set  of 
MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 


A 
Fine 
Portfolio 
Servt  Free 


John  D.  Morris  ®  Co. 

Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN  D. 
MORRIS  <&  CO. 
1201  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia 

Gentlemen :     Referring 
lo  your  advertisenienl  of 
Hon.  Thos.   B.   Reed's  li- 
brary of  Modern  Eloquence, 
in   The  LnEKARV  DK;^SI,   1 
will  bf  pleased  to  receive  portfolio 
of  sample  pages,  photogravures  and 
chromatic  plates;  also  full  particulars 
regarding  bindings,  prices,  etc. 


Name . 

Business. . 

Street  

City  and  State.. 
Ah-11 
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We  hitve  no  agents  or  branch  stores. 

The  Spring  Styles 
Are  Now  Ready. 

WK  arc  enlliusi.istic  atiout  our 
Catalogue  for  tlie  coming 
season  because  we  believe 
ii  to  lie  tlic  handsomest  fashion  pub- 
lication of  its  kind  ever  issued. 
Never  have  our  styles  been  so  at- 
tractive and  our  prices  so  reasonable. 
We  keep  no  ready-made  poods, 
I'lit  nuike  every  garment  to  order. 
it  the  pirmenl  you  order  is  not 
satisfactory,  send  it  back  promptly 
and  J(v  will  refund  your  money. 
No  matter  where  you  live  we  pay 
express  charges. 

Our  Catalogue  illustrates  fash- 
ionable Suits  at  $8  up;  Etamine 
Costumes,  $12  up;  stvlish  Skirts 
in   the  new  French  cut,  $4  up; 
Rainy-day  and  Walking  Skirts 
of  splendid  serviceable  materials, 
$5  up;  some  entirely  new  things 
in    Walking     Suits,    $10   up; 
jaunty    Jackets    of   the    new 
Spring  coating  fabrics, 
$6  up. 

Our   new  Spring  Cat- 

aloj^e   and  samples   are 

now    ready.      Write    for 

them  to-day  ;  we  will  send 

them  free  by  return  mail. 

NATIONAL   CLOAK  AND    SUIT  COMPANY, 
1  19  and   121  West  23d  Street,  New  York.      i 


all  '•■'/'"' 


Collars 

"The  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  a 
man's  dress." 

He  knows  what 
shapes  he  likes, 
and  he  wants  the 
best  fitting  Collar 
in   that   shape. 

That  is  the 

"Little 
Indian" 

Collar. 

The  new  shapes 
are  made  in  small 
sizes  for  ladies' 
wear. 

We  ivill  send  our  Style  Book 
/ree,  or  will  send  Style  Hook  and 
Picture  0/  the  No  6  "  Little 
Indian^'  viountcd  on  mat,  i)  X 
II,  ready  /or  /raining,  without 
advertising , /or  two  2-cent  stamps. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  &  CO., 

431  klvcr  .St.,  Trov,  N.  Y. 


S35 


Our  Split 

Hickory 

Hummei 


-TOP   BUCCY 

I  IH  thu  fIncMt  T\u  yiiu  ever  miw  In  your  llfn  Hold 
Cor  IfHM  thiin  VM.(*).  W«  pri'vi'  tlilHBtatt>iui-iit 
by  Hjiiidiin:  Ihi'in  hmvwIhtk  dlr»<ct  froiu  our 
factory  on  30  DAVS  FREE  TRIAL  itnd 
li.t  you  I.K  tb«  Judy.  Drop  iin  11  |.ohIiiI  for 
KIIKK  ratiilo«n..  of  coniiil.-l.'  lino  of  Bpllt 
Hickory  vihlrl.^n  loid   liiirni*M. 

HIalloii     120  i'likcliinud.  <>. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

.rg,..Nnr..rv       OTHERS    FAIL 
ill  II. .ok  Kr.r.    H.-nult  ..t  Ts  vi  .ir«' PTp.riinro 

'STARK  BRO« ,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing books : 

**  Select  Passages  from  the  Theological  Writings 
of  Renjainin  Jowett."— Edited  by  Lewis  Campbell. 
(Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  $085.) 

"  Select  Passages  from  the  Introductions  to 
Plato  by  Benjamin  Jowett." — Edited  by  Lewis 
Campbell.  (Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  $0.85  ) 

"  Death  Valley."— D.  A.  Hufford.  (D.  A.  Huf- 
ford  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 

"The  Egregious  English."  —  Angus  McNeill 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"  Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness." — 
Henry  C.  King.     (The  Macmillian  Company.) 

"  Biographic  Clinics."— George  M.  Gould.  (P. 
Blakision's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  $1  net.) 

"Letters  of  an  Ainerican  Countess." — (J.  S. 
Ogilvie  PublishingCompany,  New  York,  $0.50.) 

"  Unitarianism  in  America."  —  George  Willis 
Cooke.    (American  Unitarian  Association,  $2  net.) 

"  Some  Features  of  the  Faith."  — John  Arthur 
Shaw.  (The  Y'oung  Churchman  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, $1.25  net.) 

"  Civil  War  Times."-Daniel  Wait  Howe.  (The 
Bowen-Merrill  Company.) 

"  St.  Augustine  and  His  Age."— Joseph  McCabe. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2  net.) 

"  The  Argonauts  of  Immortality."  —  Mason 
Carnes.    (Brentano's,  New  York.) 

"  The  Works  of  Jane  Austen."  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  s  vols.) 

"  A  History  of  Egypt  from  the  End  of  the  Neo- 
lithic Pel  iod  to  the  Death  of  Cleopatra  VII."— E. 
A.  Wallis  Budge.  (Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  8  vols.) 

"  Under  the  Rose."— Frederic  S.  Isham.  (The 
Bowen-Merrill  Company.) 

"  The  Art  of  Disappearing."— John  Talbot  Smith. 
(William  H.  Young  &  Co.,  New  Y'oric,  $1.50.) 

"The  Rose  and  the  Sheepskin."— Joseph  Gor- 
dian  Daley.     (William  H.Young,  New  Y'ork,  $1.) 

"  Croesus  and  lone."— A  poetic  drama  in  four 
acts  by  Charlotte  E.  Wells.  (Kiggs  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

*'  Later  Lyrics." 

By  John  B.  Tabb. 
(A  new  book  of  verses  with  the  above  title  has 
just  been  issued  by  John  Lane.  We  have  had  oc- 
casion to  quote  in  this  column  of  TliK  Litkrary 
DiGKST  many  pieces  written  by  Father  Tabb. 
The  volume  recently  published  is  a  pleasing  ex- 
ample of  the  delicacy  and  grace  which  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  poet's  work.  From  it 
we  quote  the  following  :) 

ASPIRATION. 

I  envy  not  the  sun 

His  lavish  light  ; 

But  O  to  be  the  one 

Pale  orb  of  night, 

In  silence  and  alone 

Communing  with  mine  own  ! 

I  envy  not  the  rain 

That  freshens. -ill 

The  parching  bill  and  plain  ; 

But  O  the  small 

Night-dewdrop  now  to  be. 

My  noonday  flower,  for  thee  ! 

TO  A   STAR. 
Am  I  the  only  child  awake 
Beneath  thy  midnight  beams? 
If  so,  for  gentle  Slumber's  sake. 
The  brighter  be  their  dreams! 


Every  Man  Who 
Wishes  to  Shave 

with  ca.--e  und  pka.-ure  owes  it  to  himself  to  be 
fully  mformed  about  the  e.vcillence  and  smooth- 
cutting  quality  of  our  MASTERPIECE 
RAZOR f  which  we  sell  in  pairs  for  55.00  or  a 
.'tingle  razor  for  $2. 50,  ready  to  put  on  the 
face,  with  round  or  scjuare  end.  They  are  all 
a  man  can  want ;  rightly  named, 
stand  the  test  on  any 
beard,  leave  the  skin 
like    velvet* 


suitable  for  a  tender  skin  or  wiry  beard  ;  shave 
with  the  greatest  possible  ease,  possess  every 
degree  of  comfort ;  carefully  selected  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  man  who  wants  sterling 
quality.  We  sell  razors  e.xclusively ;  we  make 
them,  we  grind  them,  we  hone  them,  put  them 
in  cutting  order  ready  for  use — that  has  been 
our  specialty.  We  have  no  agents,  we  deliver 
free,  we  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  we  warrant 
every  razor  to  be  precisely  what  we  say  it  is,  and 
have  but  one  price.  Our  pamphlet,  "  All  About 
f'lood  Razors,"  mailed  any^.here  free. 
C.  Klaub9rg  A  Bros.,  173  William  St.,  M.  Y. 


i.  WIUIAMS'  5 

f  SHAVING  ) 
STICK 


I  Indispensable    to    every 
frenlleman    who    shaves. 

o 

Combines    in     the 
highest  possible  degree, 

Lu.xuiy, 

rilegance, 

Convenience. 

Price,  Twenty-five  Cents,  0/ all  Druggists, 
.The  J.  B.  Williams  Co..  Olastonbury.Ct. 


Seeds 
Grow 


Burpee's 

rrobalily  you  have  lieard  of  this 
fanioiiN  motto  lor  iMiiiiy  years  but  have 
you  proved  for  yourself  that  Uur|)ee's 
Seeds  are  the 

BEST  that  Grow? 

If  not,  write  to-day  for  lUir  »c's  I'urni  Annual 
for  llHW— MO  well-knownas  "Tlie  L<'u<lliit(  Amer- 
ican Hi'cd  C'utuluKiie. "  It  Ih  an  eU-Kant  huok  of 
1.H4  paifCH,  with  Ix-aiitlfiil  colortNl  platen  and 
will  1)0  .ii'iit  FKKE  lo  plnnin-n  cvcrywliere; 
—to  others  upon  roo'lpt  of  in  cenl.i.  which  1b 
li'MS  than  cost  per  ropv  III  c|tiartcrmllllon 
etnilonx.  Write  TO-IJA  V.  I>o  not  delay  I 
ItlsHiilllclcnt  to  add rc?w  simply 

-    BURPEE,   l»hiladclphia 
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Bnt  shouldst  thou,  traveling  the  deep, 
The  silent  anyel  see 
That  puts  the  little  ones  to  sleep, 
Bright  star,  remember  me. 

THE  NVIXD. 

Now,  in  his  joy, 

A  whistling  Boy  ; 

Now,  somber  and  defiant. 

His  everj-  breath 

A  threat  of  death, 

A  blind,  demented  Giant. 

AUTUMN   WIND. 
It  sings,  and  every  flower  and  weed 
Bes'tows  a  tributary  seed 
0£  life  again  to  live. 
I  listen,  but  a  sterile  tear, 
Alas  !  no  recompense  to  bear  ! 
Is  all  I  have  to  give. 

ICE. 
I  once  was  water,  and  again 
My  former  self  shall  be. 
No  keep  of  Cold 
May  captives  hold 
A  spirit  of  the  Sea. 
Beyond  this  prison  wall  of  Pain, 
So  echoless  and  chill. 
Despite  his  guardsmen  Frost  and  Snow, 
Anon  through  Dimple-gate  I  go. 
To  wander  where  I  will. 

TWILIGHT. 
Like  Ruth,  she  follows  when  the  reaper  Day 
Lets  fall  the  slender  shadows  in  her  way  ; 
Then— winnowing  the  darkness — home  again. 
She  counts  her  golden  grain. 


PERSONALS. 

Homeopathy  and  Sausages. — The  following 
anecdote  of  Heinrich  Heine  is  reprinted  from 
Ughetti's  "  Physician  and  Patient,"  by  the  New 
York  Staats-Zeiliing. 

Heine,  returning  from  a  tour  in  the  south  of 
France,  met  in  Lyons  a  German  violinist  of  his 
acquaintance  who,  on  parting,  entrusted  to  his 
care  a  rather  peculiar  present  for  a  mutual 
friend,  a  homeopathic  physician  in  Paris.  The 
gift  was  a  large  Lyonnaise  "  salami"  or  sausage. 
But  the  way  was  long,  the  post-chaise  slow,  and 
ennui  and  hunger  the  only  traveling  companions 
of  Heine  and  his  wife  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
they  tasted  of  the  sausage,  which  they  liked  so 
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300  mathematically  perfect  hardwood  blocks.  One  set 
will  construct  a  pyramid  iiver  six  feet  high  or  forts.  hou.scs 
and  briilges  large  enough  to  be  real  fun.  Absolutely  in- 
destructible. No  paint  or  paper  to  come  off.  So  cut  and 
finished  as  to  build  anything  a  child  may  desire— bridges 
or  houses  in  endless  variety.  Send  82. iX)  to  address  below, 
and  a  full  set  will  be  forwarded  as  per  your  instructions. 
Express  or  fieigiil  prepaid  (or  equaled  to  extreme  distant 
points).  Monev  refunded  after  60  days'  trial  if  desired. 
Send  for  FREE  BOOK,  "Fun  for  Tots."  Describes 
blocks  fully,  also  contains  big  collection  of  wholesome 
children's  games. 
WRIGHT  BROS.,  14  &  16  Sherman   St..  Chlcneo 
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Is  tho  O.NLV  bookcii 


1    Patented—    ) 

Other  Patents  J 

{        Pending       ) 

I  having  absolutely  "  Non-liindiiig,  SKLK-Disappcaring  "  doors. 


It  oonil>iiies  in  the  liigliest  degree  convenience,  imposing  appearance,  economy  of  space. 
protection  to  books,  strength,  simplicity,  all  at  small  expense. 

OX  AI*rKOV.\I.-Tliere  is  never  any  risk  in  buying  genuine  "  Macey  "  goods— wo  ship 
every  nrtiele  "  t)n  .Approval,"  subject  to  return  at  our  expense  if  not  found  at  our  fuclory 
l>rlec  10  to  100  per  cent,  greater  value  than  is  obtainable  anywhere  at  retail. 

COLD    MEDALS-HIGHEST    AWARDS 

I'orsuperioritv  of  design,  niatiiial.  construction,  work  iimnsliip,  llnisli  and  perfect  operation 
of  ••  Non-binding,  Self-rereding  doors,"  tiie  "Macey"  Sectional  llookcase  received  the  Gold 
Medal— the  highest  award  at  both  the  Pau-Ainericaii  and  Charleston  Expositions. 

CVl'TION-Doiiot  be  inlnlod  by  the  deceiving  advertisements  of  linltiitorK.  No  oilier 
sectional  bookcase  has  a  sell-recedliiis  door  that  is  ubwolutvly  non-bliiuliig  ami  uiilo- 

iiiit  (i  c  -    t  lie 

basic    ])atciits 
comiiletel  v 
_        _  coven  ngtliej 

elusivi-ly  „,,„ 
no  other  book 
case  can  em- 
brace the  '"" 
same  valuable 
features.  I  n 
the  law  suit 
concerning  which 


(Icii  ({iiiirlcred  Oiik 
Ask  for  Catalogue 
No.  "P-1." 


Stack  No.  IOC— Genuine  Malioenny,  $.'jG.50.     Golden  Quurlered,   Oak  $42.00 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  "P-1." 


•ping  deelHlon  In  our  I'uvor.  ' 

We  Prepay  Freight ^r,».j?ji^«-;;t^ 

:ui(l  north  oi  Tennessee.  (Freight  equal- ' 
iziil  to  points  lieyoiid.)  Write  for  our 
complete  Catalogue  No.  "P-1." 

Tlie  Fred  HHacey  Co.,  Ltd.,  '"■"Si'l.'^i:'"'" 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Office  and  Library 

Furniture. 
Branches  :   New  York,  29.'i-29.5  Broadwav  ;  , 
Boston,  178  Federal  St. ;  Philadelphia,  N.  K, 
Cor.  13th  and  Market  Sts.  ;  Chicago,  N.  Y 
Life  Building. 
Note— See  our  other  advertisement  in  this 

magazine. 
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twenty  thousand,  is  the 
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Bookcase 

Fitted  with  perfection 
roller-bearing  dust-proof 
doors.     Ask   for  catalog 
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Reduces  th- Secret  and  .\rt  of  lleniory  to  a  Science.  Glad.slonc 
is  light— -My  MiitliMil  uill  enable  ynu  to  accomplish  more  worjj 
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insfnictions  by  mail.  Booklet  and  trial  Copyrighted  Lesson 
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EDUCATE  AT  HOME. 

All  matliematic)!  suh.iects  taught  by  mail  by  a  civil 
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WANXFD Educated  men  of  business  ability  to 
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Needs  Daus'  Ti()Top  Duplic.itor,  a  complete  apparatus  will  be  sent  (without  de- 
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well  that  little  was  left  of  it  when  they  reached 
Paris.  The  remnant  was  too  small  to  send  as  a 
present,  and  yet  too  large,  perhaps,  to  part  with 
without  reiuftance,  so  Heine  shaved  off  a  thin 
and  small  slice.  Mice  a  section  for  the  microscope, 
wrapped  it  carefully  in  vellum,  and  forwarded  it 
to  the  physician  with  the  following  note  : 

"  Dear  Doctor  :  It  appears  from  your  scientific 
investigations  that  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of 
certain  substances  is  capable  of  producing  very 
great  effects.  I  therefore  beg  you  to  accept  the 
enclosed  millionth  part  of  a  Lyons  salami  which 
gave  me  for  you.  If  there  is  truth  in  home- 
opathy, this  fragment  will  do  you  as  much  good  as 
the  whole  sausage." — Translation  made  /or  Tin 
LiiERARY  Digest, 

Senator  Tillman  Infornas  a  Reporter. — Just 
before  the  closing  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
says  the  New  York  Times,  Senator  Benjamin  R. 
Tillman  was  stopped  by  a  reporter,  who  informed 
the  Senator  that  he  represented  a  newspaper 
which  was  about  to  publish  an  article  on  the 
favorite  authors  and  favorite  recreations  of  the 
vembers  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Tillman  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment  and  said  : 

Every  one  in  Washington  knows  my  favorite 
recreation — having  fun  with  McLaurin.  My  fa- 
vorite book  is  'If  Christ  Came  to  Congress.'" 

The  reporter  thanked  the  Senator,  and  then 
asked  if  the  latter  could  tell  where  Senator  De- 
pew  might  be  found. 

"  Why,"  Senator  Tillman  replied,  "  Chauncey  is 
in  Europe.  But,"  he  added,  in  a  look  in  which 
malice  and  humor  struggled  for  the  mastery,  "I 
can  give  you  the  information  you  seek,  for  I  know 
Senator  Depew's  habits  and  tastes  thoroughly. 
His  favorite  recreation  is  playing  pinochle,  and  his 
favorite  author  is  E.  P.  Roe." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  his  favorite  work  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply,  delivered  in  the 
blandest  of  tones.  "  Senator  Depew's  favorite 
work  is  '  The  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr.'  " 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Januarv  12.— United  States  Ambassador  McCor- 
mick  presents  his  credentials  to  the  Czar. 

Members  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce who  visited  the  United  States  and 
Canada  present  a  preliminary  report. 

The  Macedonia  agitators  have  decided  on  a 
revolt  against  Turkey  beginning  April  i. 

Januarv  13.—  The  Frence  Parliament  is  reopened. 
The   Chme.se  (Jovernraent  suggests  that  it   be 
permitted   to  collect  customs  duties  in  golil 
m  order  to  pay  the  indemnity  to  the  powers. 
January  14.- In  order  to  settle  the  financial  dis- 
pute in  South  Africa  two  Transvaal  colonies 
agree   to    pay    ;{;3o,ooo,ooo  and     the   Imperial 
Govcrnmenl     issues    a    loan     for    a    similar 
amount. 
Former  rebel  tribes  join  the  army  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco. 
The  German  Reichstag  adopts  a   resolution  to 
the  effect    that    the    Government    impose   a 
duty  on  refined  as  well  as  crude  petroleum. 

Januarv    15.— The  Rand    mine  owners  agree    to 
pay  a  |i5o,cxx>,ooo  war  contribution. 
Ex-members    of     the   revolutionary  army    in 
Cuba    threaten    to    revolt    if    not    paid    bv 
.March  I. 


Theoretically,  the  buffet- 
smoking-library  car  of  the 

Golden  State 
Limited 


is  for  men  only. 

Practically,  it  isn't.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  lady  passengers — a  place 
where  they  go  for  an  hour  or  \.\\o,  while 
husband,  brother,  father  or  friend  talks 
tariff  revision  and  smokesa  fragrant  cigar. 


The  Golden  State  Limited  leaves 
Chicago  daily  via  the  El  Paso-Rock 
IsiancTroute.  Less  than  three  days 
to  Los  Angeles.  Through  cars  to 
Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco. 
Electric  lights;  electric  fans;  bath 
room;  barber  shop;  Booklovers' 
library;  compartment  and  standard 
sleepers;  observation,  dining  and 
library  cars. 


Cut  out  this  ad  and  maQ 
it,  with  name  and  address, 
to  this  office, and  beautifully 
illustrated  book  about  Cali- 
fornia will  be  sent  free. 


Jno.  Sebastian,  P.T.M.,  Chicago,  111. 


Rock  Island! 
System  '■ 


^w 


fCTBiriCO  roBCST. ARIZONA 


First  See 
America 

Particularly  Great  South- 
west and  California,  on  the 
Santa  Fe. 

Titanic  chasms,  petrified 
forests,  sky-hip;h  peaks,  pre- 
historic ruins,  Puchio  Indians, 
giant  redwoods,  and  old  mis- 
sions. 

Travel  on  tlie  luxurious 
California  Limited. 

The  Califoriii;\  tour  described 
in  our  books;  mailed  for  10c  in 
stamps.  Address  (icneral  Pas- 
senger Onice.  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fc  Railway,  Chicago. 

Santa  Fe 


EUROPEflRIENT  CRUISE 

$400  AND  UP 


TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 


ALL     INCLUDED  

PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  EUROPE, 

129  Days,  $975.     83  Days,  $645  up 

South  of  France,  Italt,  and  Europe,  67  Days 

Summer  Vacation  Tours  for  1903 
Ready  Now.  $250    to  $830 

CoiiipD'hi'iiclvi'  T..11IH     A  f,.»  viiiaiK'IcB. 
ItitllroHil  mill  KlcnitiHlilii  lli'ki'tH  l>y  hII  Iiiiiii,  iinywhiTP,  niiy 
roiilp.     I'riiKrninn,  Inforumtl'ni,  mid  f»tliiint<n  fnr  trnvrl  liv 
mull  fri'«'. 

R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO. 

Ii:i  IIUDAItW.W,  M.W   ■*  ijUK 
M  SnilOoI,  HTUKKl',  IKiSTo.V,  MAS.S. 
fflU  80UIU  CLAUK  STKKET,  fUlUAUO,  ILU 


by  specially  charercd  Nonli  (jcrnian  Lloyd  express  S.  S. 
Kai.scriii,  '),l"o  tons,  Feb.  7,  65  d.iys ;  shore  trips,  hotels, 
Kuidcs,  drives,  included,  vLsiting  M.idcira,  Gran.ida,  llic 
Alhambra,  Algiers,  Malta,  Athens,  CuiistantiiKiplc,  Smyr- 
na, 19  days  in  Palestine  and  Kgypt,  Naples,  Rome,  Nice, 
etc.  Absolutely  no  ovcrcrowdinj; ;  only  the  main  dining- 
room    O  be  used.      Ncirw.TV  Kiissi.\  Cruise,  July  3,$2j 

FRANK   C.    CLARK 

III  Kroailway,  New  Vork 
aoi  Waihlngton  5t.,  Boston,  Mas.^. 


•poy 


-fDlTERRANEAN 

it'''  From  BOSTON 

^  Direct    to    the  w 

AZORES.  CIBRALTArt 
^CENOA.  NAPLES    6c 

Xlexan  dri  ai 

Line 


^D'bmlnBon 


S.  S.  Commonwealth 

Twin-screw,  13,000  tons 

5.  S.  New  England 

Twin-screw,  11,600  tons. 

SAILINGS  FEB.  14,  FEB.  28 
S.S.  CAMBROMAN^         TA 

5,500  tons    I  A  V 

S.S.  VANCOUVER    j    AZORES 
Sailiags  Jan.  31,  Feb.  21,  Mch.  14.  April  4 

The  steamships  in  this  service  arc  splendid  ships 
of  the  finest  construction,  and  offer  the  choicest 
accommodations.     Service   and   cuisine    perfect. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet.  Full  particulars 
and  rates  furnished  upon  application. 


RICHARDS.  MILLS  &  CO.,  Managing  Agents 

77-81  Slate  St.,  Boston       69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
K.  H.  Low,  11-';!  ISrondwiiy,  N.  V. 
I).  TouiiANCK  &  Co.,  Moiiirtvil,  Can. 
.1.  V.  illlADV  &  Co..  KMH  IMni-  St.,  St.  T.oills,  Mo. 
K.K.('owi.KS,nr(m(lwiivnn(lCliistniitSt..St.I.iiiiis.Mii. 
T.  II.  l.AKKK,  1J7  S.  Third  St.,  .'\liMiioiipiilin.  Jlimi. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

A  nrw  liiiul  of  travrl,  Willi  purtli-s  liiinl.il  lo  a)  ;  uiiivcmlty- 
brc<l  coiidiiftors;  hIow.  Iliiiiiiuith.  oniiirorliiliU-  llliiriartrB. 
AftiTnoon  li'ctiin'8  liy  liriliiiiiil  imiiwo  tli  knowing.  Detail* 
i<f  3i  fount  to  Kiiro)>r  and  Ihr  "  Art  of  Travel  "  sent  frre. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel.  201  Clarendon  St..  Boston 


EVKOPE  AND   ORIENT 

'r«fiilv.»i-<oml    SiMi>on.      I.llllil<Ml  liilllro.    I'n- 
.•x.-.ll.irAriMiii;.iii,iii«.  i:v,-rvI>.tullfuiC..iiifort. 
l.<iMiifiiiSli,'lil  iHHiiiK.  TiriiiM  nnmjnabk'.  Address 
l>U.  AM»  Ml{».  li.  8.  I'AlNt:,  Glens  FalU.  N.  Y. 


GREECE    AND    ITALY 


SiimimT  tour.     1- n  c  w.ikH  In  1 1 
I,  mi" 'I  jiailv.  l-jnlv  np|illr/ili,i 

ARTHUR  S.  COOLEY.  Ph.D. 


...  Ilinoin  llalv.      $478. 

..iM-cii,!.-.  Cli.iil.'.r.  .A.l.lrcia 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 


8th  summer.     Few   v.^cnncies  in 
select  and  sm.iU  party  organized  .ind 
personally   conducted    by    Prof.    C. 
Thurw^nRcr,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


EUROPE 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Diokst  are  a.sked  to  mention  the  iiiihllcalion  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Baron  von  Sternberg  talks  of  the  duties  of  his 
new  post  as  German  charge  d'affaires  at 
Washington. 

January  i6.  The  German  Reichstag:  adopts  a 
resolulion  aimed  at  tlie  "most  favored  na- 
tion "  treaties  with  the  United  States  and 
Argentina* 

January  17. —An  agreement  for  a  separation  is 
rraohed  between  the  Crown  Prince  and 
(.'rown  I'rincess  of  Saxony. 

Ku.>>sia  replies  to  the  note  of  Great  Britain  re- 
garding the  sugar  duties. 

The  German  warship  Panther  shells  Fort  San 
Carlos,  Vene/.uela. 

January  18  — M.  de  Plowitz,  the  famous  corre- 
spoiident  of  the  London  'limes,  dies  in  I'aris. 

Domestic. 

CONnKF.?.S. 
January  12. — Senate  :  The  free  coal  resolution 
and'  the  Omnibus  Statehood  bill  are  dis- 
cussed. 
House:  A  resolution  instructing  the  com- 
mittee on  Merciiant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  investigate  the  coal   situation  is  adopted. 

January  13.— ^V'/iz/c-  Senator   Dolliver,  of  Iowa, 
speaks  on  tlie  tariff  and   Senator  Aldrich,  of 
Rhode  Island,  replies. 
House:  The   Army  Appropriation   bill   is  con- 
sidered. 

January  n.— Senate :  The  Coal  Duty  Rebate  bill 
is  passed.  The  Militia  Reorganization  bill 
is  passed. 
House:  The  Army  Appropriation  bill  is  dis- 
cussed. The  Coal  Duty  Rebate  bill  is 
passed,  and  is  sent  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature. 

January  15. — Senate:  Senator  Tillman,  of  South 
Carolina,  speaks  on  the  coal  question.  Sen- 
ator Foraker,  of  Ohio,  speaks  in  favor  of  the 
Omnibus  Statehood  bill. 
House:  The  Army  Appropriation  bill  is 
passed  and  consideration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  bill  is  begun. 


January    r6. — House: 
discussed. 


Private    war    claims    are 


January  17. — House:  A  bill  providing  for  a  de- 
partment of  commerce  and  labor  is  passed. 

Othpr  DoMKsric  N'kws. 
January   12. — The    administration    of   Governor 
Dole    in    Hawaii  is  criticised    by   the   Senate 
Committee  that  visited  the  islands. 

President  Mitchell  addresses  a  letter  to  the 
anthracite  ininers  calling  upon  them  to  in- 
creased the  coal  production. 

The  Coal  Strike  Commission  resumes  its  sit- 
tings in  Philadelphia. 

Reed  Smoot,  candidate  for  United  .States  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  refuses  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Roosevelt  that  he  with- 
draw from  the  contest. 
January  13. — The  President  decides  to  retain 
Judge  Taft  in  the  Philippines. 

A  bill  suspending  the  duties  on  coal  for  one 
year  is  prepared  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Colombia  offers  to  refer  the  question  of  rental 
for  the  Panama  Canal  route  to  the  Hague 
tribunal. 

January  14. — Judge  William  R.  Day  is  named  to 
succeed  Judge  Shiras,  who  is  expected  to  re- 
tire from  the  Supreme  Court. 

January  i^;.— President  Roosevelt  signs  the  Coal 
Duty  Rebate  bill. 
The  National  Board  of  Trade,  at  its  closing 
session,  urges  the  ratification  of  reciprocity 
treaties  where  they  would  prove  mutuailj- 
advantageous. 

January  16. — Custom  officials  are  ordered  to  ad- 
mit coal  free  of  duty. 
January  17.— The  Inspector  of   Immigration  for 
Canada.  Izard,  is  suspended. 
Admiral  Dewey  returns  to  Washington. 


5% 


Per  Annum 

On  Your  Savings 


T^EPOSITS  maybe  made  or  withdrawn  at  any 
^-^  time  and  bear  earnings  for  everj'  day  invested. 
Payable  quarterly  by  check.  Our  operations  are 
confined  to  strictly  high-grade,  gilt-edged  real-estate 
securities.  Our  business  is  non-speculative  and 
regularly  inspected  by  and  under  absolute  super- 
vision of  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  at  once  for  /utl  particulars  and 

endorsements    0/  prominent    clergymen 

and  professional  men. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &    LOAN   CO. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


DOUBLE  TAXATION  AVOIDED 
IN  BUYING  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

The  advantage  to  purchasers  of  the  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Notes  secured  by  trust  deeds  is  that  they  pass  by  delivery  the  same 
as  a  bond.  In  this  way  double  taxation  is  avoided.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  desirable  features  insured  investors  who 
purchase  from  us.  These  are  fully  described  in  our  booklet, 
"  First  Mortgage  Bond  and  Trust  Company  Methods,"  which 
will  be  sent  on  application.      Pleased  to  answer  letters. 


TirsMnortgage  Bond  and  Crust  Company 

187  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Officers  and pirector.s:     (President)  Frederick  W.  McKinney,  (Vice-President) 
Harry  L.  Irwin,  (Secretary)  Chester  C.  Broomell,  (Treasurer)  Isaac  N.  Perry, 

John  C.  Fetzer,  Chas.  D.  Uunlop,  Kichard  W.  Sears,  Jos.  E.  Otis,  Jr.,  George  Thomas. 


Practical 
Physical  Culture 

in  your  home — for  men,  women  and  children 

RACINE    EXERCISER 

Gives  you  health,  grace  and  l)i-a\it.v.  Tlie  he.st 
physical  exerciser  ever  offered- endorsed  by 
people  who  know.  It  is  made  of  steel  and  guar- 
anteed Ave  years. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL,    r.har^es  Prepaid 
NOT    ONE    CENT    IK    ADVANCE 

Valuable  wall  chart  sliowing  IS  diflcrent  nujve- 
meuts  for  exejcisiniir  and  developiug  the  entire 
system  free  wiih  each  machine. 

We  make  our  exerciser  in  tlirte  tensions.  Light 
93. .'><>.  Medium  and  Strong,  ii<;i. 00.  Specify  (ind 
you  desire  and  u rite  now.    Costs  nothiug  to  tiy  it. 

Racine  Steel  Spring  Exerciser  Co. 

1053   College  Ave.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


WAKE  MONEY  EVENBNCS. 

Men  employed  during  the  day  can  make  money  even- 
ings giving  public  exhibitions  with  Ulajii*'  I-^au- 
lern  or  iStereopticon.    Little  capital  needed. 

Write  for  particulars.     26(Vpa^'e  Catalogue  KRKE. 
UcAI.l.I»TEIi,  Mt'i;.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  F. 


12  Per  Cent.  Interest 


on  your  money,  payable  semi-annually. 
I  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  small  block 
of  preferred  stock  in  a  company  owning 
anci   operating   a    chain  of  Department 

Stores. 

This  stock  bears  12  per  cent,  interest 
and  is  paid  twice  a  year.  Your  invest- 
ment is  absolutely  secured  by  every 
possible  safeguard. 

Dealing  in  the  world's  staples  and 
managed  by  successful,  responsible  busi- 
ness men,  this  company  offers  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  investment.  Bank 
and  Mercantile  references.  Write  im- 
mediately for  particulars,  financial  state- 
ment and  bank  references. 


NICHOLS    WILSON,    Banker 

No.  253  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHEAP  RATES 


California,   Washington,  Oregon, 
Colorado.      We    secure  reduced 
rates  ou  household  goods  of  intending  settlers  to  the  above 
States.      Write  for  rates.      Map  of  fitlifornia,  FREE. 
TRANS-l'ONTIXENTAL  FKEIGUT  CO..  .•?« '>i-arbomSt.,('hieoBO. 


FRENCH-GERMAN-SPANISH 

Spokerv,  Ta.ugKt,  a^nd  Ma.slered  TKrough  Ovir 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

Combirved  with 

The  Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Worh  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 
Xo  longer  unnecessary  memorizing  or  weary  hours  spent  over  verbs,  declen- 
sions, elaborate  rules,  and  other  waste  of  time  over  antiquated  methods.  It  re- 
quires but  a  few  minutes'  practice  several  times  a  day  at  spare  moments  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  mastery  of  conver.'iatioiial  Freneh,  Gcriiiaii,  or  Spaiiioh. 
College  professors  all  over  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  press  generally, 
endorse  this  perfect  and  natural  system  of  teaching  languages. 

Sendfnr  testimonials,  booklet,  and  letter  telling  all  about  ' 

this    20th'Century   scientific    marvel.     A   postal  will  do. 

INTERNATIONAL   COLLEGE  OF   LANGUAGES,  18   Park  Row,  New  York 


Readers  of  The  Litekaby  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Marie  Jbannb  Dv  Barky 

Special  Offer 


French 
Court 
Memoirs 


"pROM  Henry  of  Navarre  to  and  through  tlie  Tf\gT\ 
of  Du  Hatty  (whose  personal  memoirs  occupy 
four  of  the  volumes)  this  set  of  books  covers  the  back- 
stairs-and- kitchen-gossip  side  of  French  Court  history, 
niuc)i  as  Ciuizot  covers  its  outward  manifestations. 
And  where  so  much  was  set  afoot  with  secret  and  ob- 
scure design,  where  so  lUtle  was  open  and  above- 
board  where  boudoir  councils  dictated  treaties  and  the 
wounded  vanity  of  favorites  instigated  campaigns, 
where  a  low-bom  woman's  caprice  could  send  forth 
the  torch  to  lay  waste  the  half  of  Europe,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  comprehend  the  curious  events  of  history  with- 
out knowing  the  intimate  details  of  those  underlying 
causes.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  these  Memoirs  that  in 
dealing  with  the  peculiar  affairs  which  are  associated 
in  everyone's  mind  with  French  Court  history  of  the 
period,  their  very  simplicity  and  frankness  purges  them 
of  all  offense. 

The  undersigned  controls  a  few  set.-iof  these  personal 
French  Court  Memoirs  (translated  with  fidelity  into 
English)  which  can  be  secured,  in  comnlete  sets  only, 
at  a  very  low  price  and  on  small  montliiy  payments,  if 
preferred,  provided  application  be  made  at  once. 

These  few  copies  are  from  a  limited  numbered  and 
registered  </f  /uxe  edition,  bound  up  to  sell  al5ioa 
volume.  But  through  a  binder's  error  the  leather  of 
the  volumes  is  imperfectly  matched  ;  consequently  it 
beci>me»  advi.^ablc  to  dispose  of  them  outside  of  regu- 
lar subscription  channels,  and  at  a  price  about  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  inbound  sheets. 

A  booklet  fully  describing  the  edition  will  be  sent, 
together  with  price  particulars,  if  you  sign  and  send 
the  inquiry  slip  below  at  once.     Addie.ss 

i.  B  Chadbourne,  11  East  16th  St.,  New  York 

/'/fuse  send  nte  f>iirlirulars  —  advertisement  in 
TlIK  I.ITBKAKV   Uk.i  ST,  Jan.  24. 

Xante 

A  ddress 


^H"  AVTOMdTIC 
COPYING  BOOti 

Copies    While    yfrlting 


AI»H>H  ri;nly  to  uw  with  iiiij  ixii  or  paiiir.  No  piv 
r<MHilr<(l.  Nk  troultio  Involvt-cl.  Hiiiiiilext  and  l>^■^ 
Wriiu  for  fVci-  HainpK.s  of  work  and  endormincnt,'". 

PERSHING  &  CO..  l:;s  Mi.liiiran  St.,  NMutlr  INii-l,  Iiid 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT  BY   MAIL. 

Writ.'  r..r..iir  I  i  ■  .■  Illu-tiul..!  11..., k. 

'  Can  I  Become  an  Electrical  Engineer  ?  " 


trie  I 
Inff,  .'' 

bolTir    1.-,    i,.,i  I.       I,     •   I     I.     .  .    I    •        I    '.       T  \     \     . 

*n.l  clhTi.      KltTlrli'ul    l-.ticlni-cr    In«llliil<  . 
Dcpt.  4,  SU  Went    Kttd  M.,    New    York. 

Readers  of  Thk 


The  Si.  Louis  arrives  in   New  York   six  days 

late. 
The  big:  T6-itich  rifle   is  tested  successfully  at 

the  Sandy  Hook  proving-grounds. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  Litkkary 

Digest."] 

THE     LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  799. 

CXVII.-  Mono  :    '■  Animi." 

Black  — Six  Pieces. 
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White — Nine  Pieces. 
3K2B1;    2P5;    8;    2kpiS2;    8;    1R2R3; 
H4PQs;3S2Bq. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  800. 

CX'VIII.— Motto  :    "Obra  de  comtin,  obra  de  nin- 
guun." 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 


y 
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White— Bleven  Pieces. 

7   b;      spa;      sQ'Jt;      Btpiss;      apaSri 
4  k  I  P  I ;  2  K  I  P  S  P  P  ;  2  K  I  R  3. 

White  nia'tcs  in  two  moves. 


Whitman  Saddles 

>  KNOWN  THli  WORLD  OVER. 

We   are   Hie   sole   ni.tmi- 

r.iclur'.rs  of  the  celcbratid 

A  hitiiiaii  Saddlesaiul  Specialties. 

W'e   inip(jrt    and    manufacture 

irytliing    fur  the  saddle   horse, 

Iroin  "  saddle  to  spur." 

l",v(  ry  man  ;itid  woman  interested 

ill    li()rsel)ack    riding   siiould    li,i\c 

our  book. 

W'e  mail  h/rcc. 

THE  MEHLBACH  SAUDLE  CO., 

(Successors  ti.  ill-;  \\'liiiiii:in  Sacl.llc  Co.) 

I  104  Chambers  5t..  New  York. 
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"Facts  About 

the  South" 

By  Richard  H.  Edmonds 

Editor  Nartufacturers  Record,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Gen.  Stephen  I).  I^e,  the  di.-^tinguished 
Confederate  General,  now  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  in  a  letter  referring  to  the  pam- 
phlet "  Facts  About  the  South."  says: 

"  I  regard  your  pamphlet  as  the  most 
condensed  presentation  of  the  condition 
of  the  South  industrially  before  and  since 
the  war  I  have  ever  seen.  By  consulting 
the  census  of  1S60,  it  brought  out  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  the  war  began  the  South 
as  a  section  was  the  richest  and  most 
progressive  part  of  the  Union  ;  that  its 
white  population  (one-fourth  ol  the  entire 
white  population  of  the  Union)  was  the 
most  enterprising,  progressive  and  wealth - 
developing  part  of  the  entire  population ; 
that  at  that  time  the  assessed  value  of  the 
entire  property  of  the  United  States  was 
?  1 2,000,000,000,  and  that  the  South  had 
an  assessed  value  of  property  of  :?5,200,- 
000,000,  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
amount;  that,  although  she  had  for  many 
years  put  most  of  her  capital  in  agricul- 
ture, still  at  that  time  she  was  progressing 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  section  of 
the  Union  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
coal,  lumber,  building,  railroading,  manu- 
facturing generally,  than  almost  any  other 
section,  showing  that  in  politics  and  in 
every  line  where  pluck,  push  and  intelli- 
gence were  required  she  was  fully  abreast 
\\ith  any  other  section  of  the  country;  that 
the  war  almost  destroyed  her,  and  that 
the  losses  incident  to  the  war  and  to  the 
reconstruction  period  amou  nted  in  assessed 
value  to  $2,400,000,000  in  property,  etc. 

"  The  pamphlet  shows  that  from  this 
ruin,  as  soon  as  she  got  control  of  her 
own  affairs,  she  made  the  most  marvel- 
ous progress  in  wealth,  enterprise  and 
accumulation  of  property  of  any  people 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  Your  facile 
presentation  of  statistics  is  almost  incred- 
ible in  this  direction,  and  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  resources  of  the  South  in 
agriculture,  in  her  iron  and  coal  beds,  in 
her  development  of  manufactures,  in  her 
lumber  production  and  in  every  other  line, 
shows  the  possibility  of  wealth  develop- 
ment which  puts  the  South  far  ahead  of 
almost  any  other  ecjual  section  in  the 
world.  The  wealth  produ.cing  elements 
are  almost  in  ju.xtaposition  and  are  found 
in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

"  I  repeat,  I  consider  your  pamphlet 
the  most  important  issued  since  the  war 
in  demonstrating  by  indisputable  facts 
the  condition  of  the  .^outh  before,  during 
and  since  the  war,  and  removing  false  and 
untrue  impressions  as  to  the  South  and 
her  people,  showing  also  her  marvelous 
recuperation  from  ruin  ;ind  her  present 
wonderful  prosjierity. 

"\'our  p.imiihkt  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  all  leading  business  luen,  bank- 
ei-s  and  others  in  the  South,  the  North, 
and  generally  distributed  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  should  be  scattered  broadcast. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  me.  and  I  have 
used  its  contents  more  freely  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  South  than  any  i)ublication  in 
my  reach.  It  is  the  best  pamphlet  to 
induce  inmiigration  and  a  flow  of  money 
for  investment  in  the  South." 

PRICE  10  CENTS  A  COPY. 

Publl.shcd  by  Marxufacttirer.s  Record  Pub. 
Co.,  Baltiii-toro,  Md.  The  Mar\iifacturors 
R.ecord,  the  oxponnnt  of  the  industrial  rail- 
road and  financial  Interests  of  the  South,  Is 
the  most  widely  quoted  Industrial  paper  in 
the  world. 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  ONLY 

RATIONAL 

FOOTWEAR 

for  this  time  of  Year  is  the  famous 
"DOLGEFELT* 

,nn,l,    I., I 

Qaniel  Qreen 

Felt  Shoe  Co. 

119  West  23d  Street.  New  York 


The  complete  C.>ulin;ue 

is  sent  on  .ipplic.ition. 

Prepaid  orders  delivered 

free 

WOMAN'S 
COLD-PROOF 
STREET    BOOT 

Alit'lf  /runt  the 
jiiKst  hliivh  hid,  on 
a  modi/u'fl 
•'  C<»»>n<>>i    Sfnse" 
last.     ll<is  ton- 
lief  I  11  nd  lot!)  I 
rri »»«/»,»•.  4ilno  till' 
F)'lt  inni'r-sole 
and  Flfinnel 
lininfi.s.    An 
tinconnnonhj 
rilSfl  hiiitt, 

WOMAN'S 
HOUSE  SHOE 

lliis  iin  upper  of' 
Itohje  J'elt,  inner-sole, 
of' pure  n'ool  f'elt  <nid 
init-.soleti  of'  li  other. 
They  ore  lined  n-ith 
French  Flannel. 
There  is  no  seam 
across  the  toes 
and  the  heels 
are  flat.    For 
greatest 
ease  th  is 
shoe  is 
icithoiit 
an 
equal , 


No. 
4516 


S2.iP 


strengthens  the  Lungs 

Develops  the  Chest 

A  wondertnl  disrovery.  Wakps  weak 
luntre  strong.  Increases  clipst  iroin  two 
to  four  inches.  Sim  pie  in  applieation. 
A  lew  minutes  each  day  devoted  to 
breatliing  through  the 

ALLEN 

Breathing  Tube 

will  do  won.l.T>  towr.Ms  niukin?  you 
healthy  nti-l  ppl.u^t.  V---.i  in  time,  pre- 
vents  cousuniption;  if  the  disease  is  de- 
veloped, helps  to  cure  it.  Mailed  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  25  cents.  To  foreign  coun- 
tries.'i5  cents. 

Dr.  JOSHUA  A.  ALLEN. 

2127  East  Cumberland  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.  A. 


WILL 

YOU 

TRY 


The  Fzybed  mattkess 

is  perfectly  hygienic,  absolutely  non-ab- 
sorbent, ahva)  s  soft  and  springy. 
To  prove  it  we  send  it  on 

30  NIGHTS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

express  prepaid.   Send 
for  book. 

THEA.A.BOHNERTCO. 

Dept.    GOnrinnali.n. 


SPECIAL  Test  Horoscope,  25g. 

n  r  r  r  n     l  send  ^.oc,  witli  sp.\-.  ami  place,  dnte. 
U  I    f  L  n   I    *"''  hourof  hirth.      Bool,let  FREE. 
MODERN     ASTROLOGY    PUB.    CO. 
3 ISO  Metropolltaa  Uulldin^,  .\ew  rork. 


Problem  8oi. 

ex  IX.  — Mi'l  TO  :  "  Simplex  miinditiiH 
Bhiciv     Six  Pieces. 


IIITLinpC  1  Tlie.V.Y.  I'.iireau  of  l!evision,esfdl830.  Unique 
JtUinUnO  t  in  position  and  succes.s.  Kevision  and  criticism 
of  MSS.  CircularD.  UK.  TITUS  M. LOAN. 70.5th  Ave  ..N.Y.City. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


White-  Eleven  Pieces. 


S;    iSiKp3;   P2SP3;    Rl'pkpj;    ^pip 

P I  p  3 ;  3  P  4 ;  3  Q  4. 

White  mates  in  two  moves 

Problem  802. 

CXX.— Motto  :    "  Simplex  veri  sigillum." 
Black  -Seven   Pieces. 


d^^m  %  %. 


mm.      m 


m>m 


1 1  ■    if 


m 


W///'///, 


m.    m. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
b7;2Q4B;    SP2;    4PS2;   4kipi;   3P2P1 
p  3  P  ;  3  K  4. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  787.    CV.:    R-R  8. 

No.  788.     CVI.:    Author's  Key :  R—K  7. 

Second  solution  :  Q — Q  6. 

No.  789.     CVTI. 


R— Kt  4  K  X  P 


.     P— Kt4 


Px 

R 

^ 

Kx 

P 

Oth 
K- 

er 
Kt6 

Px 

R 

Pch 

Kx 
Kt- 

Q 

■Ksch 

K  X  P,  mate 


Q-Q  7.  mate 


Q — R  sq,  mate 


Kx  P(B  3),  mat. 


B  .X  P,  mate 


R  X  B,  mate 


K-Q5 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.     It  wears  as  thin 


as  a  wafer. 


That  very  old  proverb 
about  reaching  the 
heart  of  a  man  is  best 
exemplified  with 

NABISCO 

Sugar 
Wafers 

A  Fairy  Sandwich  with  an 
upper  and  lower  crust  of 
indescribable  delicacy, 
separated  with  a  creamy 
flavoring  of 

Lemon,  Orange, 
Chocoiate,  Vanilla, 

Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  or  Mint, 

Ask  for  yoar  favorite  flavor. 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Every 

Mari*ied 

Mdn  and  Womain' 


ff 


1  should  read 

"Sexology 

By  Willia.m  H.  Wa.llii\g,  A.M..  M.D. 
THE  OM.Y  BOOK 

which  treats  of  the  sexological  relations  of  both 
sexes  out  of  and  in  wedlock,  as  well  as  how  and 
when  to  advise  son  or  daughter. 

Has  unequaled  endorsement  of  the  press,  mhi- 
istry,  legal  and  medical  professions. 

I>o  You  Know  • 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill-health, 
sickly  children,  and  divorce  is  admitted  by  pli\ 
sicians  and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex? 
Sent,  cloth-bound,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  S/. 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions'' 
anl  Table  of  Contents — Free.     ;     ;     ; 
PVRITAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Dep(.  "B"  Philadelphia,  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


RAZALL  '-'^^^^■rt^'^'^ 

Write  tor  our  book,  Systematic  .\ecountins,  vvlmli  ixplains 
and  illustrates  the  system.  II.  G,  liiizuU  Mt'e,  Co.. 
418-415  £.  Water  8t.,  Milwaukee,  WU. 
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B-Bs 

y-K  5  ch 

Kl  X  l*.  mate 

'■  Kt-Kt  6 

2. 

B  X  Q 

3. 

'^— K  4,  mate 

1 
2. 

K-B3 

K-i:  5 

3 
3 

Kl     Kt  a.  mat 

''  rT~ 

7. 

Q-B4 
Any 

3- 

Q  -K  4,  mate 

..  ^^-^ 

i. 

Q— l!3ch 

^ 

Q — K  4,  mate 

Kt-B3  K-B5 

Solved  by  M.  W  H..  University  of  Virjrinia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  \V.  B.,  Bethlehem.  Ha.;  M.  Marble.  Woi- 
cester.  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobb.s,  Xew  Drieans; 
F.  S.  Fersfiison.  BinninKhain,  .-Ma.;  H.  \V.  Barry, 
Boston  :  .\.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K  Kentin'o, 
Newark,  >J.  J.;  [.  C.  J.  Wainwriglu,  S<imerville, 
.Mass  ;  \V.  J.  I'erris,  Chester,  Ha.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  "  Malvern."  .Melrose, 
Mass.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Hhiladelphia  ;  .\.  G.  .Massmann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  \V.  \V.  8..  Randolph-Macon  Sys- 
tem,  Lvncliburp,  Va.;    .\  Kn;i;hl.  Tyler,  Tex.;  C. 

B.  E.,  Vounirstown,  O  ;  (i.  Hatterson,  Winnipeg, 
Can.,  Dr.  J.  H.  S..  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.  N  F.,  Rome, 
Ga.;  L.  Russ,  Corning,  Ark.;  E.  N  K,  Har- 
risburg;  tne  Rev.  J.  (i.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
the  Rev.  S.  .M    .Morton,  D.IJ.,  Effingham,   111.;    O. 

C.  Hitkiu,  .Syracuse,  N.Y.;  W.G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati. 

787,  78S  :  "Twenty-three  "— Hhiladelphia  ;  the 
Hon.  A.  N.  Cherry,  Salt  Lake  City;  E.  J.  Ober- 
hol.«er,  Brooklyn;  Dr.  T.  B.  Turnbaugh,  Blooin- 
fieid.  Mo  ;  Hrof.  J.  R.  Hawkins,  Dawson,  Ga. 

788:  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va.;  F.  Edwards,  Sew- 
ickley.  Ha. 

788,  709  :  R.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia. 
788,  789,  790  :  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
789:  J.  F.  Herrick,  Cleveland. 

Comments (787):  "Very  ingeniousand deceptive  " 
— G.  D.;  "Very  pretty,  rather  new  " — F.  S.  S.; 
"Very  shrewd,  indeed  "—G.  H.;  "Good"-C.  N.  F; 
"Very  fine  "— "  Twentj'-lhree  '" ;  '"Fine  key  "— E.  J. 
O. 

789:  "Second  move  nof  always 
M.;  "Good,  what  there  is  of  it" 
as  it  pins  two  of  Klack's  pieces"— F.  S.  F.;'"Key 
questionable;  scant  economy;  but  a  few  pointed 
beauties  to  spare"  J.  C.  J.W.;  "(,)uile  a  puzzler  " 
— G.  H.;  ".Sublety  much  varied" — C.  N.  F\ 

789:  "Hetter  than  it  seems  to  the  casual  ob- 
server"-M.  W  H.;  "Rather  difficult  —  .M  M.; 
"Has  some  good  points  and  some  serious  faults  " 
—  G.  D. ;  "A  tough  proposition.  H;is  more  "tries' 
than  any  problem  I  have  seen"  F.  S.  F".;  "Diffi- 
cullness  seems  to  be  the  main  feature.  It  is  like 
}icking  the  lock  of  an  empty  jewel-casket  " — J.  C. 


ays  apparent  "—M. 
"-G.  p.;  "Key  bad. 


pickin 

y.  w. 


In  addition  to  those  reported 
786;  W.  G.  H.,  783-786  ;  R.  G    " 
784. 


C.  P.   got    779- 

Eyrich,  New  Orleans, 


T<»    Cl'KK   A    COI.D    I.V    O.VK    D.%V 

Take  I^axative  Bromo  Quiniiio  Tablets.  All  dnigidBtB 
refund  the  money  if  it  fallH  to  cure.  E.  W.  Grove's 
Hiuiiaturc  U  nu  each  box. 

'  THE  CITY  OF  NI"\V  YORK, 

DEPAKTMKNT  OF  TAXKS  AM>  A.S.SI_SSMENTS. 
MAIN  OFFICE,  BOKorOU  OF  MANHATTAN. 
NO.  280  UROADWAY,  STEW.VRT  BLLLUINCi. 
January  12,  I(K)3. 

NOTICK  IS  IIF.BEBY  on'KN,  AS  UF,ynHl.D  by  th. 
(ir<at.T  X.w  V.irk  (LarttT,  that  th.'  IxmiKk  calli.l  '■Tin 
Annual  Hfrurd  of  tho  A»Hei.Hed  Valuation  of  Kcai  and 
P.-rsonal  K-Ut«?  of  the-  Uorouiths  of  Manhattan.  The 
Bronx.  Briixklyn,  yut-ens  and  Uu-hiuond,  <-oin|)riKini; 
Thi!  City  of  Ni-w  York."  will  b«  open  for  cxainmation 
>iid  i-orriii'tion  on  the  wecond  Monday  of  Jauuar}-,  and 
will  ri'iuain  op'-ii  until  tb<- 

1ST  DAY  OK  APRIL.  IDO.!. 

DiirinK  thi-  lirue  that  tho  bookH  are  open  to  pnblir  in- 
Hpc.iioD,  .'ipplication  mar  be  made  by  any  perhi.n  or 
corporation  claiiuinii  to  be  aiorrii-ved  by  the  a»NeH.Meil 
valuation  of  ri-al  or  peni<inal  eMtate  to  have  the  hame 
rorriM-ti'd. 

In  the  B'lronKb  of  Manhattan,  at  the  main  nfflre  of 
th<!  I>>M>arinient  of  Taxea  and  AaMeHHUientti,  JJo.  280 
Bro.idway 

In  the  lioroiiifh  of  The  Bronx,  at  the  ofBep  of  the  De- 
partUKMil.  Municipal  Huildiiitc.  One  Hundred  auJ  .Sev- 
enty-S.-venth  Street  and  Thlnl  Avenii.-. 

In  th-  Itr.iiijh  of  Ur..oklyn,  at  the  offl  e  of  the  De- 
partiii.iit.  Miiiiiipal  lluildini;. 

In  the  UTouifli  ..f  ( eie,  im.  (,t  thi-  offlreof  the  Depnrt- 
meiit.  Ha.kett  llinhliiju,  Jui  koon  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Stre.t.  Luiif  I-IhioI  City. 

In  the  U  .r  iik'h  ..f  Kichiiionil.  at  the  ofBce  of  tb«  De- 
paniiient,  .Ma^ni.    lliilldMiu.  HUnlefm. 

Corpuratloim  in  all  the  lioroiiKDH  miiHt  make  applira- 
tloiiK  only  at  tho  main  office  in  the  BorouKh  of  Man- 
hattan. 

Applir.itioiiB  In  relation  to  the  aHHei.»ed  valnatltin  of 
personal  e.uie  iiiu«t  be  made  by  the  p.TMon  aHHe»He<| 

at  the  ofn f  the  OepurttiKMit  in  the  lloroiiith  whiTe 

Hurh  per>ou  reKldi-H.  and  lii  tlie  raHe  of  «  non.reBld.nt 
rarrylna  ..n  hunlne«H  in  The  (!|ty  of  New  Y.irk   at  the 
ofBce  of  the  Department  of  tho   Uoroiiifh    where  aticli 
place  of  hu«lne-»  iH   located,   between   tho  honrw  of  10 
A   M.  and  2  1'.  M..  except  on  Satnrdav.  when  all  appll- 
rntioi^B  muHt  1..-  Miade  between  10  A.  M.  and  12  noon 
«.MTT,,„    .•'^^"■>«  '-   WKM,s.  iTo.ldent. 
WILLIAM  s.  ttXisWKI.L.        (JKoHOEJ    OIT.LKSPIE 
HAMfKL  S  TUASHOfUrJKK.      HIFIS  L    W'OTT 
Commlaalonera  of  Taxea  and  AHMOHNmeiila'. 


Chimney  with 
nobody's  name 
on    it. 

\\  ho's  respon- 
sible for  it? 

Not  Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macheth,  Pittsburgh. 


CUki;5  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough.  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs.  Grip,  Hay 
Fevcr.Diphthcria.Scarlct  Fever 
Don't  fall  yo  use  Ckksoi.knk 
for  the  distrcssintr  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
rii  omiiniKlid.  For  more  than  t^venly  years 
«c  lia\c  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  belter.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

.\n  iiitcrr-slinkj  ilrs-  riptivc  Uidklct  is  sent  fff-,  «>ii'  !i  k'o  rt 
tlic  hi,,'lic>,i  U'siiiiionials  as  to  its  value.  All  Urucgl"!^ 
V  AI*0.<RE*«I,ENE  CO.,  ISO  Faltoii  8m«t,  Si-w  Yorl. 


EI 


O^^ 


THE  MORLEY  EAR-DRUM 

is  the  most  recent  and  most  eftecilve  iiuisihlr  device 
for  the  relief  of  deafness.     It  is  easily  adjusted  com- 
fortable and  s-fe.     Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 
THE  MORLEY   COMPANY,  Dept.   R 
19  South  16th  Street  Philadelphia 


Buffalo  lithia  Water 

What  the  Medical  Profession  thinks  of  it  as  a 
Remedy  in  Brig'ht's  Disease,  Albuminuria, 
Cdilculi,  Gout,  RheumdN^tism,  and  all  Uric 
Acid  Troubles.  "The  Most  Valuable  Min- 
eral Water  in  Use." 

Dr.  Graeme  M.  Hammond,  of  Xcw  York,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Xcrvo us  System  i)i  (he  Aew  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital . ■ 
"  Inallca^csof  BRIGHT'S  |>]|«<K>««^  f  ■»»>v|B  lAfjifMrin  of  the  greatest 
DISEASE  I  have  found  DUIrftlAI  HI niftfWUtK  service  in  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  urineand  in  ELIAIIN  ATING  the  ALBUMEN.  In  GOUT 
and  RHEUMATISM  it  is  highly  ■>,-__-_  ^  ■  .-.miiif  UIaTT-D  as  the  most 
beneficial.  I  have  long  regarded  DUFFALO  LlTHlA  WATCK  valuable 
mineral  water  in  use." 

Dr.  William  Doughty,/o^w<'^  Professor  of  Materia  I\fedica  and  Therapeutics^ 
Medical  Collef^e  of  t^PuppAT  €\  I  PniYII  WSITll  ^^  ^^^^  *^''^^  reliable  treat- 
Georgia,  Auf^usta:  DUITI'iilAI  l*lllll*lI«MtH  mcnt  known  to  me  for 
the  pennaneut  relief  of  gr:ivel,  and  the  anlccodcut  conditions  that  determine  it." 

Dr.  J.  T.  LeBlanchard,  Professor  Montreal  Clinic,  S.V.,S.V.,  K  C\:  "I 
have  DiiBirw  tf\  t  fTKIVM  lAfA'rrD  in  most  obstinate  cases  of  Chronic  Inflam- 
used  DUrfitLU  LllnlAlTAlE.lf  tnationof  the  Bladder,  in  Stone  of  the 
Bladder,  in  Uric  Acid  ( ".ravel,  with  the  most  eflicacious  results." 

Dr.  P.  B.  Barringer,  Chairman  of  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Physiology,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.:  ".\flcr  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  stating  that  for  prompt  results  D||Ei|7]tf  f\  f  IXU1A  IAKATFD 
I  have  found  nothing  to  conipare  with  DUrrMLU  LI  Ifllfl  iTMl  fcll 
in  preventing  Uric  .\i  id  deposits  in  the  body." 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


FEELINGS   AROUSED    BY   THE   SAN   CARLOS 
BOMBARDMENT. 

THE  great  majority  of  the  American  press  voice  the  feeling- 
that  the  German  bombardment  of  the  fort  and  village  of 
San  Carlos,  on  the  Venezuelan'  coast,  was  unjustified  and 
untimely.  The  Baltimore  A)nerican  calls  it  "wantonly  reck- 
less" and  "outrageous,"  and  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  calls  it 
"brutal  and  unwarranted."  It  showed  "a  brutal  indifference  to 
the  claims  of  humanity  and  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world,"  in  the  view  of  the  Detroit  Journal  ;  and  it  "has  man- 
aged in  a  day,"  so  the  Philadelphia  Press  declares,  "to  destroy 
whatever  effect  in  public  approval  and  popular  good  feeling 
Prince  Henry  won  in  six  weeks  of  arduous  effort."  The  Phila- 
delphia .\orth  American  is  beginning  to  believe  Lord  Beres- 
ford's  declaration  that  Germany  is  really  testing  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  the  Columbus  Citizen  begins  to  suspect  that  "the 
Berlin  Government  is  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Venezuelan 
republic."  Says  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph :  "The 
course  pursued  by  Germany,  taken  altogether,  is  gradually 
arousing  a  sentiment  in  this  country  which  is  akin  to  that  which 
was  created  by  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  barely  four  years  ago.  If  the  Germans  desire  to  re- 
awaken the  American  people  as  they  were  aroused  by  that  ter- 
rible traged}-,  they  are  going  about  the  business  in  a  promising 
way. " 

Various  explanations  of  the  bombardment  have  been  made. 
One  is  that  the  German  cruiser  Panther  wanted  to  enter  the 
lagoon  which  the  fort  guarded,  to  look  for  a  Venezuelan  gunboat 
hiding  there,  and  another  is  that  trade  between  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  was  being  carried  on  through  the  lagoon  and  adjoin- 
ing waters,  which  the  blockading  fleet  determined  to  stop.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  say  the  American  critics,  the  Germans 
would  have  done  well  to  have  considered  the  results  of  their 
action  on  American  feeling,  and  would  also  have  done  well  to 
remember  that  the  whole  matter  is  in  process  of  negotiation,  and 
that  such  a  bombardment  might  seriously  interfere  with  a  peace- 
ful settlement.     The  New  York  Times  says,  for  example  : 

"Worse  international  manners  than  Germany  has  exhibited 
from  the  beginning  of  this  wretched  Venezuela  business  have 
rarely  come  under  the  observation  of  civilized  men.  .  .  .  Vene- 


zuela's i")cace  commissioner  was  on  liis  way  to  Wasliington,  was 
almost  at  his  destination,  when  the  Panther  opened  fire.  Tlie 
Venezuelan  Government  had  assented  to  a  plan  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement. The  allies  in  this  disgraceful  war  had  assented  to  it. 
The  j^reliminary  negotiations  were,  about  to  begin  at  Washing- 
ton, in  quarters  provided  and  under  arrangements  made  by  our 
Government.  This  is  the  moment  chosen  by  the  commander  of 
a  German  gunboat  to  renew  hostilities.  Beaten  off  in  his  first 
attempt,  he  summons  other  German  gunboats  to  his  aid  and 
opens  a  furious  bombardment. 

"Rudeness  is  not  dignity,  says  Chancellor  von  Hiilow.     That 
these  proceedings  in  the  Caribbean  are  either  dignified  or  decent 


MRS.    BOWEN,  PKIS.    CAslKO,  MRS.    CASTRO,  MR.    BOWKN 

(U.  S.  Minister). 

on  the  part  of  the  German  empire  can  not  be  successfully  main- 
tained by  anybody  on  the  basis  of  present  information.  The 
officials  of  the  German  Foreign  Ofhce  predict  that  the  incident 
will 'renew  anti-German  agitation  in  the  United  States.'  Agi- 
tation, perhaps  not ;  but  indignation,  certainly.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  show  resentment  when  occasion  makes  its  concealment 
impossible. 

"The  British  Government  is  in  the  dark  about  this  bombard- 
ment, and  the  English  people  regard  it  as  they  have  regarded 
the  entire  transaction  in  which  Germany  has  entangled  them — 
with  disgust. 

"Unless  it  be  officially  explained  and  disavowed  from  Berlin, 
this  wanton  renewal  of  hostilities  at  a  time  when  peace  negotia- 
tions, favored  and  aided  by  us,  are  in  progress  will  wear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  aspect  of  an  affront  to  our  Government. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  ask  what  it  means." 

The  Boston  Herald,  however,  fails  to  find  that  "the  mind  of 
the  average  American  has  been  particularly  ruffled  by  the 
various  events  that  have  transpired,"  and  remarks  that  "the  in- 
tense excitement,  said  by  EurojDean  newspapers  to  prevail  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  state  of  mind  much  more  apparent  to  ob- 
servers 3,000  miles  or  more  away  Ihan  it  is  to  tho.se  living  on  the 
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spot."  The  Philadelphia  Record  accepts  the  explanation  tliai 
the  reduction  of  Fort  San  Carlos  was  necessary  to  the  complete 
blockade  of  Maracaibo,  as  mentioned  above.     It  says: 

"The  action  of  the  German  captains  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
naval  commander  on  blockade  duty  was  entirely  regular.  A 
blockade  must  be  effectively  maintained,  else  it  becomes  invalid. 
The  captains  were  bound  either  to  make  the  isolation  of  Mara- 
caibo sure  or  abandon  the  attempt  to  keep  the  port  closed. 
President  Castro  would  have  been  quick  to  avail  himself  of  any 
flaw  to  challenge  tlie  legality  of  the  blockade.  As  to  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement,  they  do  not  oi)erate  as  a  stay  of  hostili- 
ties ;  that  is  specifically  declared  by  the  treaty  of  The  Hague, 
which  contains  the  latest  e.xjjression  of  the  law  of  nations  on  the 
subject.  The  wisdom  of  the  proceedings  at  Maracaibo,  how- 
ever, is  more  than  doubtful.  Even  assuming  that  thg  naval 
commanders  had  no  discretion  in  tUe  matter  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  maintain  a  close  blockade,  it  would  have  been  good 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at  Berlin  under  existing 
circumstances  to  instruct  its  naval  representatives  not  to  go  to 
the  extreme  limit  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war." 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY. 

SPEEDY  ratification  is  expected  for  the  treaty  signed  in 
Washington  last  week  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Dr.  Herran. 
Colombia's  representative,  providing  the  terms  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  By  this  treaty  the  United  States 
leases  a  strip  of  land  six  miles  wide  across  the  isthmus  for  one 
hundred  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewing  the  lease  for 
another  century.  ,  Colombia  is  to  receive  $10,000,000  down  for 
the  right  to  build  the  canal,  the  transfer  of  her  interest  in  the 
Panama  Railroad,  the  lease  of  the  territory,  and  for  all  privi- 
leges granted  during  the  first  ten  years  ;  and  is  to  receive  $250,- 
000  a  year  for  the  eleventh  and  all  subsequent  years.  Tlie 
French  company,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  to  receive  $40,000,000  for 
its  charter  and  property  and  the  work  it  has  done  on  the  canal. 
In  addition  to  these  payments,  it  is  estimated  that  the  canal  will 
cost  about  $150,000,000,  perhaps  much  more. 

The  Boston  Transcript  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  press  in  the  following  comment : 

"The  American  public  will  experience  a  sense  of  profound  sat- 
isfaction over  tlie  favorable  turn  that  this  matter  has  taken- 
The  Panama  route  has  appealed  from  the  outset  to  all  unpreju- 
diced minds  as  so  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  that  was 
possible,  that  to  have  been  balked  when  negotiations  were  so  far 
advanced  and  compelled  to  adopt  an  inferior  alternative  would 
have  been  not  merely  a  national  but  an  international  misfor- 
tune. A  great  deal  of  underhand  work  has  undoubtedly  been 
done  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  the  defeat  of  this  measure. 
Signs  of  it  may  have  been  visible  at  a  number  of  points,  and  had 


it  succeeded  it  would  have  involved  the  country  in  humiliation 
as  well  as  in  loss.  Any  other  plan,  even  if  it  could  have  been 
worked  out,  would  have  taken  a  good  deal  more  time  and  cost  a 
good  deal  more  money,  only  to  render  an  inferior  service  when 
consummated. 

"Since  the  canal  commission  pronounced  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Panama  .scheme,  and  Congress,  on  the  strength  of  its 
recommendation  and  its  own  more  rational  consideration  of  the 
l)ractical  features  of  this  great  work,  invested  the  President 
with  authority  to  proceed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  P'rench  com- 
pany's property  and  the  completion,  there  has  been  little  dis- 
cussion of  the  comparative  merits  of  that  route  and  any  other. 
The  country  was  satisfied,  convinced,  and  even  i)leased  with  the 
outcome.  The  fire  of  the  opposition  was  effectually  drawn,  and 
the  only  warfare  since  maintained  against  the  enterprise  has 
been  of  a  gue/illa  character  only 

"We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  no  steps  backward  need 
be  taken.  The  future  history  of  this  enterprise  should  be  one  of 
uninterrupted  progress.  The  American  people  want  the  canal 
and  have  long  wanted  it.  Now  that  the  way  is  open  to  build  it 
on  the  best  terms  and  under  the  best  conditions,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity that  is  not  likely  to  knock  twice." 

An  opinion  that  is  interesting  because  almost  solitary  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  New  York  Herald: 

"In  defiance  of  popular  sentiment  and  common  sense  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  rejected  the  American  canal  across  the 
isthmus  and  elected  to  take  over  the  discredited  scheme  for  com- 
l)leting  the  ditch  of  death  in  Panama. 

"It  is  a  stupendous  blunder,  //i^rrt A/ readers  are  familiar 
with  the  fatal  objections  to  the  Panama  route,  climatic,  engineer- 
ing, and  technical,  capi)ed  by  the  fact  that  the  climate  is  deadly, 
the  canal  unavailable  for  sailing-vessels,  and  the  steaming  dis- 
tance between  our  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  ports  is 
three  days  longer  than  by  the  Nicaragua  route. 

"By  the  terms  of  the  act  passed  by  Congress  last  June  the 
President,  it  is  true,  was  directed  to  give  preference  to  the 
Panama  route,  provided  a  good  title  could  be  obtained  to  the 
property  of  the  French  speculators  and  a  satisfactory  treaty 
negotiated  with  Colombia,  giving  us  perpetual  control  over  a 
six-mile  strip  of  territory  from  sea  to  sea.  How  can  the  treaty 
sent  to  the  Senate  yesterday  be  regarded  as  satisfactory? 

"  While  the  text  is  not  yet  made  public  its  general  provisions 
are  known,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  while  over  and 
aljove  there  lies  the  impressive  fact  that  the  existing  Colombia 
authorities  are  not  competent  to  make  a  binding  treaty.  The 
country  has  long  been  in  a  slate  of  political  upheaval,  the  treas- 
ury is  empty,  and  no  congress  has  met  for  three  years.  It  is 
propo.sed  to  call  one  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  Executive,  but 
this  body  can  not  be  created  and  brought  together  until  after 
our  own  Congress  shall  have  departed  from  Washington. 

"Therefore  if  the  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  it  must  be  sent  to 
take  its  chances,  with  all  that  this  phrase  implies,  in  that  turbu- 
lent land.  If  it  should  be  rejected,  in  what  a  humiliating  posi- 
tion  would  the   United  States  be  placed — and  Sefior  Concha, 


m.i.n.N'.  CL  UA. 


— I.a  J.uc/i.t,  llavjn^t. 
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recently  Colombian  Minister  at  Washington,  has  gone  home  pro- 
claiming that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  his  people  from 
accepting  the  treaty.  The  Panama  scheme,  nurtured  in  scan- 
dal, seems  destined  to  remain  tainted  until  the  end." 


THE  SENATORIAL   ELECTIONS. 

COLORADO,  Delaware,  and  Utah  have  furnished  the  chief 
political  subjects  for  newspaper  comment  during  the  past 
few  days,  in  their  senatorial  elections  ;  and  the  general  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  the  situations  in  Colorado  and  Delaware  would 
have  been  prevented  by  the  popular  election  of  Senators,  a 
reform  tluit  seems  to  be  favored  by  nearly  everybody  outside  of 
the  Senate  itself.  Utah,  as  expected,  has  replaced  Senator 
Joseph  L.  Rawlins  (Dem.)  with  Reed  Smoot  (Rep.),  whose 
portrait,  with  an  article  on  his  case,  appeared  in  these  columns 
last  week.  Delaware  is  still  without  Senators ;  Mr.  Addicks 
lacks  six  votes  of  election,  and  has  apparently  little  prospect  of 
getting  them.  In  Colorado,  one  party  being  in  control  of  the 
House  and  the  other  of  the  Senate,  the  election  started  with  an 
effort  by  each  party  to  unseat  enough  opponents  to  enable  it 
to  carry  the  election.  Finally,  the  Democrats  held  a  "rump" 
session,  comj)osed  of  Democrats,  and  reelected  Mr.  Teller.  The 
election,  under  the  circumstances,  will,  it  is  thought,  be  dis- 
puted. 

The  papers  of  each  party  in  Colorado  arraign  the  members  of 
the  other  party  as  evil  incarnate.  The  Denver  Repiiblica7i 
(Rep.)  reports  that  the  Democrats  who  were  unseated,  and  some 
who  were  not,  obtained  their  seats  "  by  the  most  colossal,  auda- 
cious, and  transparent  frauds  that  ever  disgraced  an  election  in 
Colorado  "  ;  but  it  refers  to  the  Democratic  attempt  to  unseat 
Republicans  as  "a  high-handed  act  of  usurpation  and  oppression 
for  a  parallel  to  which  one  must  look  to  those  periods  of  the 
world's  history  when  law  was  set  aside  that  unscrupulous  power 
might  prevail."     It  remarks  further: 

"  No  Republican  representative  with  an  honest  drop  of  blood 
in  his  veins  can  fail  to  resent  this  infamous  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate,  which  owes  its  own 
ofhcial  existence  to  the  very  same  frauds  it  is  endeavoring  to 
protect  in  the  House — to  prevent  the  decision  of  the  House  con- 
tests on  their  merits  regardless  of  all  considerations. 

"Coercion  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  freedom,  and  any 
Republican  who  helps,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  making 
this  Democratic  bluff  good,  by  failing  to  aid  in  the  unseating  of 
the  Democratic  representatives  whose  title  to  office  rests  upon 
fraud,  must  wear  the  collar  of  the  opposition  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  false  to  his  own  party." 

Turning  to  the  Denver  News  (Dem.),  one  learns  what  villains 
the  other  fellows  are": 

"Revolution  and  disregard  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Republicans  in  both  Houses  yes- 
terday. In  the  Senate  Lieutenant-Governor  Haggott  and  the 
minority  of  eleven  Republicans  went  through  a  ridiculous  imita- 
tion of  unseating  eight  Democratic  senators.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  in  the  chair  refused  to  entertain  motions  made  by 
Democrats,  declared  carried  motions  made  by  Republicans  and 
which  were  voted  for  by  only  eleven  of  the  thirty-five  senators. 

"After  the  pretended  unseating  of  Democrats  had  been  gone 
through  with.  Senator  Adams  asked  the  lieutenant-governor  if 
he  declined  to  entertain  a  motion  by  a  Democratic  senator,  and 
on  his  reply  that  he  did  so  decline.  Senator  Adams  took  the 
gavel  and  the  session  proceeded  with  its  business.  The  Repub- 
lican senators  present  declined  to  vote  on  any  motion,  and  all 
that  were  made  were  carried  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Democratic  majority.  The  Senate  then  unseated  Senators  Dick 
and  McDonald,  thus  restoring  a  Democratic  majority  of  two  on 
joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses. 

"No  more  disgraceful  proceeding  than  that  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  ever  was  seen  in  a  deliberative  assembly.  His  actions 
were  utterly  absurd,  and  the  course  which  he  followed  could 
have  been  outlined  only  by  desperate  and  conscienceless  men. 


WII.I.IAM   J.   STONK    (l)KM.)i 
of  Missouri 


JAMES  P.  CLARKE   (DEM.), 
of  Arkansas. 


FRANCIS  G.   NEWLANDS  (l)KM.), 
of  Nevada. 
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A  KAIK   rKlCt,    UUT  NO    1  AX   TO  TVKANNV. 

—  The  Chicago  News. 

In  tlie  lieutenant-governor's  room  was 
gathered  a  gang  of  lo^glis  and  thugs, 
brought  there  for  the  puri)ose  of  entering 
the  senate  chamber  and  forcibly  ejecting 
Democratic  senators  and  the  officers  of 
the  senate.  Fortunately  the  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  iralicemen  in  plain  clothes  in 
the  corridors  of  the  building.  When  the 
leaders  of  the  thugs  looked  them  over  the 
plan  to  use  physical  force  was  abandoned. 

"The  majority  of  the  senate  remained 
in  session  and  declined  to  adjourn.  The 
lieutenant-governor  then  .sent  a  message 
to  Governor  Peabody,  asking  him  to  call 
out  the  militia  and  break  the  doors  and 
adjourn  the  senate  by  force. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  during 
all  these  ])roceedings  there  were  i)resent 
in  the  senate  twenty-four  duly  elected  and 
seated  Democratic  senators  and  only 
eleven  Republican  senators,  the  anar- 
chical character  of  the  program  which 
Haggott,  under  orders  from  Walcott,  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  will  be  realized.  If 
such  a  thing  were  ])ossible  in  this  State, 

then  might  it  be  said  that  law  and  order  indeed  had  taken  their 
flight  and  that  Colorado  had  been  given  over  to  the  rule  of 
creatures  of  the  slums,  gathered  to  override  constitutional  gov- 
ernment by  brute  force.  The  proper  punishment  for  such  viola- 
tion of  law  and  decency  would  be  a  lengthy  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  air  concerned  in  it." 

Many  new  faces  will  appear  in  the  next  Senate  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  elections.  Ex-Governor  James  P.  Clarke  (Uem.),  of 
Arkansas,  will  succeed  James  K.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  committee  ;  ex-Governor  William  J.  Stone  (Dem.), 
of  Missouri,  will  succeed  George  Graham  Vest  (Dem.)  ;  Francis 
G.  Ncwlands  (Dem.)  will  succeed  William  M.  Stewart  from 
Nevada ;  Albert  J.  Hopkins  (Rep.)  will  succeed  William  K. 
Mason  (Rep.)  from  Illinois;  Chester  I.  Long  (Rep.)  will  suc- 
ceed W.  A.  Harris  (Dem.)  from  Kansas  ;  Judge  Weldon  Heyburn 
(Rej).)  will  succeed  Henry  Heitfeld  (Dem.)  from  Idaho,  and 
Senators  Alger, of  Michigan,  and  Kittridge.  of  South  Dakota,  who 
have  been  filling  unexpired  terms  by  gubernatorial  appointment, 
have  been  regularly  elected. 


KLSL.NT  OCCLI'A.NI 
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SOUTH    DAKOTA   DIVORCES  AGAIN. 

SrrREME  COURT  decision  that,  in  the  oj)niion  of  the 
Chicago  Journal,  "will  bring  consternation  to  thousands 
of  people  who  have  resorted  to  the  Western  courts  to  obtain  easy 
divorces, "  was  handed  down  on  the  19th,  and  has  stirred  up  a 
good  deal  of  remark.  About  320,000  divorces  have  been  granted 
in  this  country  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  New  York  World 
informs  us,  and  the  number  is  increasing  with  alarming  rapid- 
ity. South  Dakota  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  easiest  place 
in  the  country  for  obtaining  the  severance  of  the  marriage  tie, 
and  it  is  a  South  Dakota  divorce  that  the  Supreme  Court  declares 
invalid.     The  case  is  stated  as  follows  by  the  Brooklyn  Times : 

"The  Supreme  Court's  most  recent  decision  on  the  Dakota 
divorce  question  is  that  a  State  may  regulate  the  grounds  for 
divorce  of  its  citizens.  The  decision  is  by  a  divided  court — five 
to  three — Justices  Brewer,  Shiras,  and  Peckham  dissenting. 
Justice  Holmes  took  no  part  in  the  case,  having  delivered  the 
opinion  in  the  case  when  it  was  decided  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Massachu.setts.  Charles  H.  Andrews,  of  Boston,  by  will  devised 
certain  property  to  the  wife  of  his  son, 
Charles  S.  Andrews,  and  Kate  Jackson 
Andrews,  from  whom  the  latter  had  ob- 
tained a  divorce  in  South  Dakota,  brought 
suit  for  the  properly,  on  the  ground  that 
that  divorce  and  his  subsequent  marriage 
to  Annie  Andrews  were  invalid.  This 
claim  was  sustained  by  the  probate  court 
of  SufTolk  county  and  the  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts,  which  held  that  the 
divorce  was  of  no  force  and  effect  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Jus- 
tice White,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
said  there  was  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  deprived 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  the  power  to 
legislate  for  its  own  citizens.  It  being 
shown  that  Andrews'  domicile  Was  in 
Massachusetts,  and  his  residence  in  South 
Dakota  a  fraud  made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  divorce,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
should  give  'faith  and  credit'  to  the 
decree  granted  by  the  South  Dakota 
court,  and  the  law  of  Massachusetts 
providing  against  just  such  cases  is  up- 
held." 

OK    llli:  COAI.   BIN. 
he  Ohio  State  JcKrii.i!. 


^^\\^ 


Antiikacite  coal  is  only  $$  a  ton  'n  New  York.  That  seems  cheap 
enoiiRh  ;  but  the  New  Yorkers  are  kicking.  Allho  the  price  is  $5,  they  cun't 
buy  auy  £or  less  than  $10.50.— 77/^  Chicago  Sews. 


SIKIKKKS    AKK    hllll.    I>1-N11-,I>    Wl  )K  K.  — Ml  I  (  1 1 1- 1.1  . 
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COAL   FAMINE   SKETCHES. 
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The  Chicago  Rccorii-Uc-rixld  makes  the  following  coinnient  on 
this  decision  : 

"In  a  question  of  this  kind  vitally  affecting  the  basis  of  orderly 
and  organized  society,  the  people  are  not  disposed  to  patiently 
tolerate  any  quibbling  over  legal  technicalities.  A  Massachu- 
setts divorcee  may  have  become  legally  a  'citizen  of  South 
Dakota*  under  the  law  of  that  State  defining  citizenship  by 
residing  there  six  months,  but  the  law  of  South  Dakota  can  not 
destroy  his  citizenship  in  Massachusetts,  especially  when  he  has 
returned  to  that  State  to  reside.  Under  the  demoralizing  and 
disintegrating  complications  growing  out  of  such  scandalous 
State  enactments,  which  threaten  the  fabric  of  decent  and  well- 
ordered  society,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  national  divorce  law 
is  rapidly  gathering  irresistible  force." 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  : 

"This  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  way  of  breaking  down  the  easy-divorce  ma- 
chinery of  certain  of  the  States.  No  citizen  of  any  other  State, 
going  to  South  Dakota  or  elsev»-here  for  a  divorce,  can  be  sure 
that  he  stands  divorced  when  he  returns  to  the  State  of  his  regu- 
lar domicile  with  a  decree  in  his  pocket.  He  is  likely  to  find 
himself  as  much  married  as  ever,  and  to  find  the  courts  of  his 
own  State  standing  by  the  j)artner  in  his  earlier  marriage  in  the 
contention  that  he  is  still  legally  bound  thereto  and  responsible. 
Such  a  decision  accordingly  tends  to  injure  very  materially  the 
divorce  industry  of  such  States  as  South  Dakota,  and  remove 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  all 
the  States  in  securing  uniformity  of  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 
This  movement  has  been  making  good  progress  in  recent  years 
and  must  receive  a  decided  stimulus  from  this  decision." 


TAXING    FRANCHISES   IN   NEW  YORK  STATE. 

WHAT  the  Baltimore  ?^'e%vs  calls  "an  outrage  on  the  people, 
as  well  as  an  act  of  knavery,"  has  come  to  light  in  the 
litigation  over  the  franchise  taxation  law  in  New  York  State, 
When  the  law  was  passed,  four  years  ago,  classifying  fran- 
chises with  real  estate  for  purposes  of  taxation,  the  corpora- 
tions affected  by  it  persuaded  Governor  Roosevelt  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  amend  it  so  as  to  put  the 
power  of  assessing  the  franchises  into  the  hands  of  the  state 
tax  commission.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  and  the  assess- 
ments made,  than  the  same  corporations  resisted  paj-ment  on 
the  ground  that  assessment  by  the  state  commission  was  un- 
constitutional ;  and  their  contention  was  upheld  last  week  by  a 
decision  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  state  supreme  court 
of  the  third  department,  sitting  in  Albany.  "Inevery-day  life, 
this  sort  of  thing  would  be  called  a  swindle,"  says  the  paper 
quoted  above,  and  the  New  York  Tribitne  observes  that  the 
victory  of  the  corporations  "'is  one  which  reflects  gravely  upon 
their  honor  and  good  faith  in  dealing  with  the  people."  The 
case  is  to  be  carried  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  perhaps  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court ;  but  the  important  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  evident  determination  of  the  newspapers  and 
public  men  of  the  State  that  the  privileged  corporations  shall 
not  escape  the  taxation  of  their  franchises.  Controller  Grout, 
of  New  York  city,  claims  that  the  decision  does  not  affect  the 
principle  of  the  law,  but  only  the  method  of  assessment ;  Gov- 
ernor Odell  wants  to  reach  the  corporations  in  another  way, 
by  a  tax  on  their  gross  receipts,  and  the  original  Ford  bill, 
without  the  unconstitutional  amendment,  has  been  again  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature.  The  newspapers  seem  to  be  pretty 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  corporations  should  be 
brought  to  book  in  some  manner.  "The  public  mind,"  says  the 
New  York  Herald,  "  is  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  or  countenance 
legislative  action  that  will  enable  these  privileged  corporations 
to  escape  just  taxation  on  immensely  valuable  franchises  which 
the}-  have  contrived  to  get  for  a  mere  song."  And  the  New 
York  Press  says : 

"The  corporations  which  have  set  out  to  rob  the  jiublic  by  rob- 


bing the  tax  treasury  are  due  now  to  pay  the  full  pound  of  flesh 
due  the  public.  If  it  is  not  paid  it  will  be  nobody's  fault  but  the 
legislature's.  And  unless  we  have  greatly  mistaken  the  temper 
of  the  public  and  its  determination  to  make  the  franchise  tax  a 
fixed  principle  of  government,  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  any- 
bod)',  every  member  of  the  legislature  who  flies  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion  on  this  question  and  every  servant  of  the  people 
whatsoever  wmU  take  his  oflicial  life  in  his  hands.  We  have 
come  to  a  point  in  the  development  of  representative  institutions 
where  it  must  be  determined  whether  government  is  solely  a 
commercial  asset  of  lobby  agents  and  corporation  corruptionists 
or  whether  it  is  the  instrument  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
American  people.     No  man  whose  brain  is  not  impenetrable  by 


UNLOADING  ON   THE   PUBLIC,   AS  USUAL. 

—  The  New  Yor.i  Herald. 

mental  light  can  doubt  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  how  the  issue 
will  be  determined.  By  their  own  invention  the  franchise  tax 
swindlers  have  hanged  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  own 
tether.  The  franchise  tax,  backed  by  the  voters  of  both  great 
parties,  will  not  down.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  or 
anj'  influence  to  do  for  the  corporations  the  things  which  they 
have  conspired,  or  to  save  them  from  still  other  things  which 
they  have  brought  upon  themselves  in  their  arrogance,  which 
has  been  as  blind  as  it  is  unconscionable." 


CHILD  LABOR   IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  outcry  of  late  in  the  North  against 
child  labor  in  the  South,  particularly  in  the  Southern  cot- 
ton mills;  but  it  now  appears,  according  to  the  New  York 
Tribicne,  "that  we  need  to  turn  our  attention  homeward."  It 
has  been  found  that  about  16,000  children  under  fourteen  years 
are  employed  in  New  York  City  in  spite  of  the  law,  and  it  has 
been  claimed  by  workers  among  the  poor  that  more  child  labor 
exists  in  New  York  than  in  all  the  States  of  the  South  combined, 
which  The  Trtbicne  cdW^"  a.  remarkable  revelation."  An  inde- 
pendent body,  known  as  the  Child  Labor  Committee  of  New 
York,  has  investigated  the  matter,  and  in  its  report  declares  that 
"grave  defects  exist  in  the  present  Child  Labor  and  Compulsory 
Education  law,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  rising  generation  and  of 
society  at  large."  In  spite  of  the  effective  work  of  the  State  fac- 
tory inspectors  and  the  city  board  of  health  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  present  law,  children  are  employed  before  the  educational 
test  has  been  complied  with,  and  they  are  employed  under  the 
legal  age  of  fourteen.  The  committee  indorses  the  position 
taken  by  Governor  Odell,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
recommending  the  amending  of  the  child-labor  laws,  and  has 
already  entered  on  its  campaign  for  legislation  on  the  subject. 
The  committee  in  its  report  cites  some  phrases  of  the  law  and 
shows  the  defects  "due  to  the  loose  phraseology."  The  law  says 
that  children  shall  not  be  employed  under  fourteen,  but  this 
allows  them  to  work  "if  they  are  accompanied  bj' a  parent  or 
elder   brother   or   sister   who  is  paid  for  the  child's  work    (the 
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child's  name  not  appearing  on  the  pay-roll)."  The  ten-huui  law 
for  children  under  fourteen  "is  made  difficult  and  almost  impos- 
sible of  enforcement  by  a  clause  which  allows  any  day  to  be 
lengthened  on  condition  that  a  shorter  ilay  is  made  of  Saturday." 
The  law  allows  vacation  work  for  children  twelve  years  old,  but 
the  committee  states  that  "only  with  great  difficulty  can  children 
who  work  during  vacation  be  taken  out  of  the  many  factories 
and  stores  in  which  they  are  widely  distril)uted  and  returned  to 
school."     The  report  adds: 

"The  statutory  definition  of  those  occupations  whicli  constitute 
factory  or  mercantile  work  has  several  times  been  amended,  but 
is  still  incomplete.  Office  boys,  messenger,  delivery,  and  ex- 
press boys,  etc.,  who  have  been  protected  by  similar  laws  in  other 
States,  do  not  receive  that  protection  in  New  York.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  better  definition  in  the  mercantile  and  factory  laws,  the 
statutes  were  extended  so  as  to  deal  with  street  work,  all 
chilthcn  luor king  for  ivages  should  he prott'Cted  by  laiv.  This 
is  most  desirable  as  a  reenforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion law.  A  measure  for  regulating  street  trades  was  pro- 
posed and  powerfully  supported  under  the  last  Administration. 

"The  Compulsory  Education  law  requires 
of  children  twelve  years  of  age  merely  that 
they  should  attend  school  eighty  days.  The 
child-labor  laws  say  that  the  children  shall 
not  work  until  they  are  fourteen  years  old. 
Thyj  lack  of  agreement  between  the  two 
laws  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
the  proper  enforcement  of  either.  The  in- 
spectors of  this  and  other  States  are  agreed 
that  the  enactment  and  proper  enforcement 
of  such  a  Compulsory  Education  law  as  that 
now  being  urged  by  the  Association  of  Su- 
perintendents of  Education  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  important  measure  for  the  re- 
striction of  child  labor." 

The  work  of  investigation  is  being  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen 
Marot,  says  Charities  (New  York),  and  one 
of  the  "most  striking  features"  has  been  the 
"large  number  of  children  found  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  i^resent  law."  These  include  the 
newsboys,  bootblacks,  pedlecs,  office  boj's, 
messengers,  and  telegraph  boys  and  those 
who  deliver  for  the  express  companies. 
There  are  children  who  deliver  milk  from 
four  in  the  morning  until  the  opening  of 
school,  and  others  who  work  before  and  after  school.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  newsboys  questioned  made  less  than  $r  a  week. 
Out  of  one  hundred  newsboys,  sixty-seven  were  twelve  years  old 
or  under.  Tliose  of  tlie  boys  who  go  to  school  sell  their  papers 
after  half-jjast  three  in  the  afternoon  until  as  late  as  midnight, 
and  some  later.  The  condition  among  the  delivery  jjoys  seems 
to  be  worse.  The  committee  investigated  the  case  of  an  express 
company  that  employed  children  of  eleven  years  and  upward 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  about  nine  and  ten  at  night. 
On  I'-riday  and  Saturday  nights  they  work  until  midiiiglit,  and, 
if  all  tlie  packages  are  not  delivered  at  midnight  on  Saturday, 
the  children  have  to  work  on  .Sunday. 

One  of  the  investigators,  Mr.  Poole,  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment, as  quoted  in  Charities,  found  near  Newspaper  Rf)w  over 
one  hundred  boys  sleeping  in  the  streets.  "Other  hundreds 
sleep  in  stables,  condemned  buildings,  back-rooms  of  low 
saloons,  and  halls  of  tenements.  This  sleep  they  i)iece  out  at 
intervals."  He  found  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  six- 
teen working  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city,  cooking  opium 
pills  and  running  errands  for  the  white  women  who  frequent 
these  dives,  from  8  p.m.  until  after  8  the  next  morning.  In 
Wall  Street,  too.  Mr.  I'oole  found  hundreds  of  slock-runners 
below  fourteen  years  of  age. 


MRS.    IDA    Hf 

Who  thinks  that 
tity,  is  imperativ 
modern  familv. 


"Compared  to  this  the  child  slavery  of  the  South  is  the  greatest 
freedom,"  says  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  "There  is 
notliing  in  Southern  factories,"  it  adds,  "to  be  compared  to  this, 
and  yet  the  evils  that  exist  in  Southern  factories  might  be  abated." 
Tiie  Philadelphia  Record  remarks  that  "if  private  persons  can 
find  cases  enough  to  warrant  organization,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  paid  agents  of  the  State  whose  sole  duty  is  to  main- 
tain tlie  integrity  of  the  law." 

Among  the  executive  officers  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee  are 
I)r.  William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
.\cw  York,  William  H.  Baldwin,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  and  R»bert 
Hunter.  Other  prominent  persons  behind  the  movement  include 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Robert  C.  Ogden,  and  Bishop 
Potter. 

SMALL    FAMILIES,    OR    LARGE? 

TV  /I  KS.  IDA  IIUSTIOD  HARPER  stirred  up  a  pretty  warm 
i-^  ^  discussion  not  long  ago  by  declaring  for  small  families, 
rather  than  large,  on  the  ground  that  "parents  have  a  right  to 
claim  some  of  the  desirable  things  of  life  for 
themselves,  and  should  not  be  required  to 
make  their  whole  existence  a  sacrifice  for 
children."  Her  critics  denounced  this  as  a 
selfish  view  of  the  matter.  She  now  returns 
to  the  attack  (in  The  .\orth  American  Re- 
vieti')  bj-  declaring  that  her  view  is  not  only 
best  for  the  parent,  but  best  for  the  child, 
and  best  for  society.     She  says  : 

"The  responsibility  of  every  parent  is 
twofold  ;  fi^rst,  to  the  child  ;  second,  to  soci- 
ety. The  child's  absolute  right  is  to  have  a 
fair  start.  Society's  absolute  right  is  to 
have  in  every  new  member  a  help  and  not  a 
hindrance.  Both  the  child  and  society  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  parents.  If  parents 
produce  children  with  proper  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  endowments,  and  if  they  are 
able  to  give  tlieir  children  the  care  and  train- 
ing necessary  for  the  development  of  these 
([ualities,  then  tliey  are  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  both  the  children  and  society  ;  but  if 
they  fail  in  either  respect,  they  commit  a 
crime  against  both." 

Hundreds  of    thousands    of    deaf,    blind, 

feeble-minded,     insane,     criminal,     pauper, 

and  other   dependent  and   delinquent   children,   now  a  burden 

upon   society,  stand,  we  are  told,  as  living  arguments  to  show 

tliat  not  more  children  are  needed,  but  better  ones: 

"It  seems  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  lift  up  tlie  race  into  higher 
conditions,  with  sucii  children  continually  brought  into  existence 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Disease  begets  disease,  crime  breeds 
crime,  and  a  crowded  population  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
both.  The  most  utterly  discouraging  feature  of  the  slums  iu  our 
cities  is  tlie  immense  number  of  children  that  swarm  in  them, 
and  yet  to  begin  with  them  is  the  only  chance  for  lessening  crime 
and  misery.  If  the  over-production  would  ce.ise  only  for  a  few 
generations,  the  problems  could  l)e  solved.  The  Divine  Father 
never  would  have  given  the  command  to' incre.ise  and  multiply  ' 
such  as  these.  It  is  principally  becau.se  the  familii'S  are  .so  large 
that  they  are  so  terribly  jjoor,  and  that  the  parents  become  dis- 
couraged and  reckless  and  seek  to  forget  their  wretchedness  in 
dissipation." 

.Many  will  no  doubt  admit  that  such  an  argument  holds  good 
against  large  families  among  people  who  are  defective,  delin- 
quent, and  dependent.  But  how  about  the  well-to-do,  the  strong, 
(he  educated?     Mrs.  Harper  says,  in  regard  to  them: 

"It  is  also  insisted  that  people  of  means  and  education  should 
have  ;i  large  number  of  children  because  the  poor  and  ignorant 
produce  so  m.my.      Hut  does  it  help  the  latter  to  become  desira- 


SlKl)    IIAKI'KK, 

"  quality,  not  quan- 
e]v   needed"   in    the 
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ble  citizens,  to  place  over  them  a  still  greater  number  who  are 
infinitely  better  prepared  in  every  way  for  the  battle  of  life? 
The  immense  reproduction  of  the  lower  classes  is  unavoidable; 
and,  instead  of  trying  to  outnumber  them,  the  better  classes  can 
more  effectually  serve  society  by  having  smaller  families  them- 
selves, and  applying  the  surplus  parental  affection  and  care,  and 
the  surplus  time  and  money,  toward  fitting  those  unfortunates 
for  respectable  and  useful  lives.  Over  one-fourth  of  our  entire 
population  now  is  composed  of  children  of  school  age,  and  there 
is  not  a  large  city  in  the  United  States  which  has  sufficient  ac- 
commodations to  give  a  full  day's  tuition  to  all  those  who  wish  it. 
"At  the  usual  rate  of  increase,  the  next  census  will  record  a 
population  of  100,000,000  in  the  United  States.  This  is  all  that 
the  area  of  our  country  and  the  condition  of  our  industries  re- 
quire. If  this  population  should  remain  stationarj-,  all  tlie 
harassing  questions  of  the  present  could  be  solved — the  labor 
problem,  the  school  problem,  the  social  problem,  and  the  rest. 
Employment  could  be  provided  for  all,  and,  with  the  inevitable 
increase  of  the  demand  for  labor  unaccompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  laborers,  the  wage  question  would  settle  itself. 
Men  could  afford  to  marry,  and  tiie  frugal  and  industrious  could 
secure  a  home  and  more  than  a  living.  All  the  children  could 
be  properly  educated,  and  there  would  be  a  place  for  them  when 
they  were  ready  for  work,  which  would  not  be  until  they  had 
reached  a  suitable  age.  This  would  be  not  only  the  most  pros- 
perous nation  on  earth,  but  a  nation  of  the  most  prosperous  in- 
dividuals. There  would  be  also  a  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment such  as  never  has  been  appro.xiniated  in  the  world's 
history." 


best  of  friends;  only  a  few  extremists  wage  a  ceaseless  and 
ridiculous  war  011  us,  and  in  self-defense  we  must  oppose  their 
misguided  efforts  to  demolish  the  Icniperance  thej'  would  fain 
promote. 


PROPOSED   HARMONY  OF  TEMPERANCE    AND 
LIQUOR   INTERESTS. 

NO  doubt  a  large  number  of  temperance  workers  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  best  interests  of  temperance  and 
of  the  liquor  trade  are  identical.  That  proposition  is  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  Mida's  Criterion  of  the  Wholesale 
Whisky  and  Wine  iMarket  (Chicago)  by  the  Toronto  Liqjior 
Journal,  which  says : 

"The  true  interests  of  the  liquor  trade  and  the  best  interests 
of  temperance  are,  after  all,  about  the  same.  Both  are  radically 
opposed  to  the  evils  of  habitual  intemperance  ;  and  it  is  a  pity, 
therefore,  that  this  ceaseless  war  between  so-called  temperance 
organizations  and  the  liquor  trade  could  not  call  a  truce  and  join 
hands  for  the  proper  and  healthy  promotion  of  the  object  both 
have  at  heart. 

"It  is  quite  unnecessar)-  for  the  liquor  trade  to  take  any  hypo- 
critical stand  on  temperance  or  claim  any  sentimental  motives 
for  their  temperance  principles.  On  purely  commercial  grounds, 
cold  self-respect  if  you  will,  teinperance  in  its  best  and  broadest 
sense  is  the  sincere  desire  of  all  the  better  minds  in  the  trade. 
Unless  the  trade  discourage  drunkenness,  respectable  men  will 
not  engage  in  the  retail  trade;  and  with  disreputable  and  irre- 
sponsible men  in  control  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  industry  be- 
comes unprofitable.  This  is  the  motive  back  of  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  the  industry  to  prohibitory  laws.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  prohibition  will  not  decrease  the  consumption  of 
spirits,  but  we  do  know  that  the  unlicensed  sale  that  follows 
prohibition  puts  the  traffic  in  the  hands  of  the  lowest  element  in 
the  community,  who,  having  no  financial  responsibility  or  moral 
character,  are  not,  to  say  the  least,  desirable  customers. 

"So  it  will  be  seen  that  temperance  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
trade  ;  and  our  fight  with  fanatical  organizations  is  not  against 
abolishing  the  evils  of  intemperance,  but  rather  against  their 
attempt  to  reduce  the  business  to  the  unrestricted  debauchery 
which  would  inevitably  follow  prohibition.  Our  interests  lie  in 
constantly  raising  the  standard  of  the  business,  in  license  laws 
that  make  the  trade  both  respectable  and  profitable  ;  and  by  thus 
offering  an  incentive  to  honorable  men  to  go  into  the  retail  trade, 
we  can  alone  hope  to  keep  the  industry  profitable  for  the  manu- 
facturers. The  deeper  and  broader  thinkers  in  the  temperance 
ranks  have  seen  the  futility  of  making  mankind  good  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  recognizing  that  the  evils  of  alcohol  arise  from 
its  abuse  rather  than  its  use,  they  counsel  the  quiet  reform  of 
the  trade  rather  than  impossible  attem.pts  at  prohibition. 

"No,  the  trade  and  temperance  are  not  enemies  ;  they  are  the 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

QuoTil  the  Sultan  of  far  Rarcolod  : 

"  I'll  never  pass  under  the  rod  !" 
Kut  altered  his  mind, 
Saying,  later  :  "  I  find 
It  is  either  the  rod  or  the  sod  "~-/'«c/t. 

The  shortage  in  the  feather  supply  has  forced  down  up. —  The  Philadel- 
fhia  Ledf^^er. 

You  make  no  mistake  when  you  address  your  coal  dealer  "  Dear  Sir.'  — 
The  Chicago  Tribune. 

"  An  evening  with  Burns  "  will  be  a  delightful  change  from  our  evenings 
with  frostbites. —  The  St.  Louis  Gkbe- Democrat. 

If  China  had  her  coal-mines  in  running  order,  the  payment  of  the  indem- 
nity would  be  a  simple  proposition. —  The  Baltimore  Herald. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  taken  its  tariff  off  coal,  the  dealers  ought 
to  be  willing  to  remove  some  of  theirs.  —  The  Philadelphia  Press. 

If  we  live  through  the  week  with  no  duty  on  coal,  Congress  might  cau- 
tiously experiment  with  some  of  the  other  necessities  of  life. —  The  Chicago 

Sews. 

Yale  students  are  to  collect  the  voices  of  all  remaining  Indian  tribes  in  a 
phonograph.  Presumatjly  Yale  is  planning  a  new  yell. —  The  Kansas  City 
Jour7ial. 

Sen.-\  TOR  Tillman  wonders  why  the  mobs  do  not  rise  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  he  has  the  floor.  One  mob  at  a  time,  please  ! — The 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

In  northern  Sweden  the  people  are  eating  wood  bark  and  in  Kansas  they 
are  burning  corn.  What  the  world  needs  now  is  a  wireless  express  serv- 
ice. —  The  Chicago  News. 

Those  70,000  Swedish  people  who  are  living  on  ground  pine  bark  and 
moss  don't  know  anything  about  health  foods,  and  tliink  it  is  a  hardship. — 
The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

"Did  Johnson's  purchase  include  also  the  good- will  of  the  business?" 
"There  wasn't  any  good-will  to  it.  It  was  a  coal  dealer  that  Johnson 
bought  out."—  The  Syracuse  Herald. 

THE  big  college  athletic  events  are  being  arranged.  In  pursuance  of  an 
old  custom,  commencement  exercises  will  also  be  held  some  time  early  in 
the  summer.  — 77/«  Baltimore  American. 

South  Carolina,  by  the  way,  is  the  State  that  lately  protested  that  it 
would  be  forever  disgraced  if  a  peaceable  and  intelligent  colored  man  were 
allowed  to  assume  a  public  office.  —  The  Chicago  Neivs. 

The  lieutenant-governor  of  South  Carolina  will  have  to  shoot  down 
several  thousand  editors  if  he  proposes  to  assassinate  all  the  editors  who 
have  denounced  him. —  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

The  outbreak  of  recrimination  between  Germany  and  England  make  us 
believe  we  gave  the  wrong  pronunciation  to  Kipling's  "  The  Rowers."  The 
row  grows  worse  daily. —  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat . 

If  the  coal  combine  insists  on  squeezing  us,  we  shall  insist,  at  least,  on 
its  giving  $5,000,000  to  a  university  or  a  library,  or  something.  That's  the 
present-day  theory  of  philanthropy.—  The  St.  Louis  G lobe- Democrat . 


SOUrH  CAROLINA    BREAKS  OUT  AGAIN. 

—  The  Ohio  state  Journal,  Coltnnhus. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 

A    FRENCH    "MISSIONARY    OF    LITERATURE." 

IN  one  of  his  suggestive  essays,  Comte  Robert  de  Montesquiou- 
Fezensac.  the  French  litterateur  who  has  just  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  coins  a  notable  designation  for  those  who  seek  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  a  country  the  spirit  of  its  culture. 
"Missionaries  of  literature  "  is  the  term  that  he  uses;  and  he 
cites  in  illustration  the  names  of  Baudelaire,  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Poe,  and  of  the  Vicomte  de  Vogue,  interpreter  of 
D'Annunzio,  Tolstoy,  and  Dostoievski.  "It  is  as  a  'mission- 
ary of  literature,'  "  remarks  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  J/era/t/,  "that  M.  de  Monlesquiou  visits  tlie  New  World 
.  .  .  His  mission  will  be  to  reveal  or  explain  to  his  hearers 
some  of  the  unknown,  little  known, 
or  wrongly  known  artists  of 
France."  From  TV/f  6V///V (Decem- 
ber) we  quote  the  following  account 
of  M.  de  Montesquiou's  personality 
and  literary  achievement : 

"  '  Le  Fiance  de  I'ldeal,'  as  Comte 
Robert  de  Montescjuiou-Fezeiisac 
has  been  called  by  an  eminent 
French  writer,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  the  literary 
world  of  contemporary  Paris.  A 
lineal  descendant  of  d'Artagnan, 
that  soldier  made  famous  by  Du- 
mas, he  of  whom  it  was  said  thai 
he  went  to  war  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  de 
Montesquiou  is  a  true  child  of  his 
race,  and  of  those  ancestors  in 
whom  for  centuries  the  courage  of 
the  knight  has  been  united  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesman.  Comte 
Robert  de  Montesquiou,  the  poet  of 
to-day,  seems  almost  the  cavalier 
of  the  past,  so  much  does  his  per- 
sonality suggest  the  Grand  Seig- 
neur of  feudal  times  and  the  belted 
leader  of  dashing  romance.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  followed  a  lit- 
erary career.,  a  reverent  disciple  of 
Ronsard,  Racine,  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  a  fellow  student 
of  Verlaine  and  of  tlie  latter-day 
poets  of  France.  Few  writers  have 
provoked  so  much  discussion,  few 
have  commanded  so  mucli  recog- 
nition. An  aristocrat  by  birth,  his 
proudest  quartering  is  that  of  his 
own  talent,  .so  that  it  might  be  said  de  Montesquiou  has  suc- 
ceeded despite  his  inheritance  of  race,  for  in  republican  France 
of  to-day  the  ink-j)Ot  of  the  tavern  is  j)resumably  more  inspiring 
than  the  inkstand  of  the  study 

"  De  Montesquiou's  poems  api)eal  through  an  exquisite  refine- 
ment of  mentality  and  tiirough  a  broad  and  cultured  sympathy. 
An  art  lover  of  rare  acquirements,  he  has  become  the  cliampion 
of  artists  ungratefully  forgotten.  His  conference  upon  Madame 
Desbordes  Valmore  brought  Paris  to  his  feet,  with  the  result 
that  in  its  new-born  enthusiasm  a  monument  was  spee#ly 
erected  to  this  great  ])oetess.  Verlaine,  Coppce,  and  Mirbeau  all 
paid  tribute  to  de  Montesquiou.  In  1892  a))peared  his  lirst  vol- 
ume of  verses,  entitled  '  Les  Chauves  Souris. '  After  this  in 
successive  order  were  published  'Les  Hortensias  Hleus,'  '  Lc 
Chef  dcs  Odeurs  Suavcs,'  '  Le  Parcours  du  R6ve  an  Souvenir, ' 
'Les  Paons,'  one  of  his  finest  works,  in  which  the  poet  describes 
the  changing  glamour  of  precious  stones,  their  unity  to  human 
beauty  and  to  created] art,  the  enigmatical  title  being  suggested 
by  Juno's  peacock  of  a  thousand  colors,  that  proutl  bird  whose 
sumptuf)us  fan  was  composed  of  emeralds,  topazes,  rubies,  and 
turquoises.     In  'Les  Perles  Rouges,'  the  poet  has  found  his  in- 


s])iraiion  in  the  park  of  Versailles.  Here,  wandering  in  the 
deserted  alleys,  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  that  past  so  rich  in 
memories,  and  with  tenderness  he  has  woven  the  bow-knots  and 
the  ribbons  and  the  roses  into  a  lasting  wreath  of  beauty.  The 
melancholy  bowers  become  peopled,  and  along  the  deserted 
l)romenades  we  see  again  the  courtly  crowd,  and  the  high-heeled 
and  perfumed  procession  steps  lightly  on  those  '  Trois  marches  de 
marbre  rose,'  whose  veins  of  scarlet  seemed  an  ominous  forecast 
of  that  guillotine  whose  very  victims  were  then  reveling  in  the 
sunshine  of  Versailles.  Monsieur  de  Montesquiou's  last  volume 
has  only  recently  been  published.  Its  title  is  '  Prieres  pour 
Tons.'  Its  success  has  been  instantaneous.  These  prayers 
written  in  verse  are  a  rosary  of  sonnets.  Herein  we  find  the 
prayers  of  the  elements,  of  plants,  of  animals,  of  workers,  of 
dreamers,  of  those  who  suffer  and  of  those  who  make  suffer ; 
ihey  are  neither  the  prayers  of  the  church  nor  of  the  oratory, 
hut  they  are  prayers  of  that  most  sacred  of  all  sanctuaries,  the 

human  heart.  They  are  full  of 
fragrance  and  of  charm.  Made- 
leine Lemaire  has  illustrated  this 
delightful  book  with  a  series  of  ap- 
propriate vignettes  and  borders 
which  make  a  fitting  frame  to  the 
poet's  fancies." 

M.  de  Montesquiou  proposes  to 
remain  in  this  country  until  the  end 
of  April.  He  will  deliver  a  number 
of  .informal  lectures  on  literary  and 
artistic  topics,  dividing  his  subjects 
under  the  heads:  "  Le  Mystere, " 
"  Le  Nocturne,"  "  Le  Voyage," 
"  L'Histoire,"  "  Le  Temple,"  "  Le 
Jardin,"  and  "L'Ecrin."  It  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  deal,  in  partic- 
ular, with  the  work  of  Madame 
Valmore,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,  Verlaine,  Ernest  Hello, 
and  Paul  Helleu. 


TOLSTOY   ON    MODERN 
EDUCATION. 


THERE     are 
whicli   one 


COMTE  KOni-.RT  UE   MONII'.syUIOU-KKZENSAC, 

Who  has  cometo  this  country  to  lecture  on  French  art  ami 

literaluie. 

Courtesy  of  T/iir  Critic. 


questions  upon 
e  never  can  reach 
jiositive  and  final  conclusions,  con- 
fesses Count  Leo  Tolstoy  in  certain 
fragments  on  "Education"  pub- 
lished in  a  Russian  periodical, y<?«;- 
;/(?/  Dlia  Vcisih  (A  Magazine  for 
li  verybody) .  On  the  other  hand,  he 
continues,  there  are  questions  which 
one  settles  in  his  own  mind  so  absolutely  and  conclusively  that 
change  or  alKindonment  of  the  conclusions  reached  is  wellnigh 
impossible.  To  the  latter,  according  to  Tolstoy,  belongs  the 
(luestion  of  education,  which  has  long  occupied  him  and  which 
lie  feels  that  he  has  mastered  fully.  Expounding  rather  loosely 
these  "final  "  opinions  in  the  review  named,  he  writes  as  follows: 

"Man  lives  in  order  to  manifest  and  express  his  individuality. 

"Education — modern  education — perverts  and  destroys  indi- 
viduality. 

"Modern  education  is  really  the  science  of  how,  living  badly, 
one  might  have  good  influence  on  children,  exactly  as  medicine 
is  a  science  teaching  how  to  be  well  in  spite  of  a  mode  of  living 
contrary  to  nature  and  the  laws  of  health.  Both  are  cunning 
and  empty  sciences,  which  fail  of  their  respective  aims. 

"Education  appears  a  complex  and  dilhcult  matter  only  so 
long  as  we  try,  while  neglecting  to  improve  our  own  natures,  to 
educate  and  build  up  the  natures  of  others.  Once  we  realize  that 
we  can  educate  others  only  through  educating  ourselves,  the 
great  difficulties  vanish,  and  the  question  becomes  simple.  Edu- 
cation is  life.     To  know  how  to  live  is  to  know  how  to  educate. 
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"There  are  two  fundamental  truths  to  be  set  down  as  rules  for 
education  :  Live  properly,  and  continue  to  perfect  j'onrself  ;  and 
hide  nothing  from  the  cliildren.  It  isbettertliat  cliildren  should 
know  the  weak  side  of  their  parents  than  that  they  sliould  feel  that 
their  parents  have  two  lives — one  an  open  life,  the  other  a  secret 
one.  The  trouble  is  that  parents,  without  making  any  attempt 
at  correcting  their  own  shortcomings,  try  to  prevent  similar 
faults  in  their  offspring.  Hence  a  struggle.  Children  are  more 
penetrating  than  adults,  and  they  see  and  realize  the  faults  of 
their  parents,  especially  tlie  greatest  fault  of  all,  liypocrisy,  and 
consequently  lose  respect  for  them  and  interest  in  their  moral 
precepts. 

"Truth,  therefore,  is  the  first,  the  main  condition  of  effectual 
moral  education.  Hence,  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell  the  truth, 
parents  must  make  their  own  life  respectable  and  good,  or  at 
least  less  objectionable  than  it  now  is. 

"Parents  who  lead  an  immoral  life,  an  intemperate  life,  a 
selfish  one,  nevertheless  demand  of  tlieir  children  moderation, 
temperance,  industry,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  But  the 
language  of  practise,  example,  is  heard  and  felt  by  the  big  and 
the  little,  by  strangers  and  by  neiglibors. 

"Be  honest  and  truthful  ;  conceal  nothing  from  children,  and 
live  so  as  to  have  no  reason  for  concealing  anything — this  is  the 
essence  of  education." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Litkrary 
Du;kst. 


ROBERT    BROWNING'S   "ATTITUDE   OF 
DETACHMENT." 

MR,    STOPFORD   a.    BROOKE'S    new   volume   on   "The 
Poetry  of  Robert  Browning" — a  book  characterized  by 
the  London  Times  as  "the  most  satisfying  and  stimulating  criti- 
cism of  the  poet  j-et  published  " — brings  out  very  vividl}'  Brown- 
ing's     intellectual 


isolation,  his  re- 
moteness from  the 
English  life  and 
thought  of  his 
time.  "  With  steady 
purpose,"  we  are 
told,"  he  refused  to 
make  bis  poetry 
the  servant  of  the 
transient,  of  the 
changing  elements 
of  the  world.  He 
avoided  the  con- 
temporary." We 
quote  further : 

"  During  tlie  years 
between  i860  and 
1890,  and  especially 
during  the  latter 
half  of  these  years, 
science  and  criti- 
cism were  predomi- 
nant. Their  deter- 
mination to  pene- 
trate to  the  roots  of 
things  made  a  change  in  the  general  direction  of  thought  and 
feeling  on  the  main  subjects  of  life.  Analysis  became  dearer 
to  men  than  synthesis,  reasoning  than  imagination.  .  .  .  Brown- 
ing, who  on  another  side  of  his  genius  delighted  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  action,  anticipated  in  poetry,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  twenty,  even  thirty  years  before  it  became 
pronounced  in  literature,  this  tendency  to  the  intellectual  analy- 
sis of  human  nature.  When  he  began  it,  no  one  cared  for  it ; 
and  'Paracelsus, ' 'Sordello, '  and  the  soul-dissecting  poems  in 
'Bells  and  Pomegranates '  fell  on  an  unheeding  world.  But 
Browning  did  not  heed  the  unheeding  of  the  world.  He  had  the 
courage  of  his  aims  in  art,  and  while  he  frequently  shaped  in  his 
verse  the  vigorous  movement  of  life,  even  to  its  moment  of 
fierce  activity,  he  went  on  quietly,  amid  the  silence  of  the  world, 
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His  new  book  is  pronounced  "  the  most  sat- 
isfj'ing  and  stimulating  criticism"  of  Brown- 
ing yet  published. 


to  paint  also  the  slowly  interwoven  and  ewmplcx  pattern  of  the 
inner  life  of  men." 

If  Browning  pioncertd  the  analytical  mood  in  English  litera- 
ture, he  anticipated  no  less  strikingly  tlie  methods  of  "impres- 
sionism."    We  quote  again  : 

"The  time  came,  and  quite  lately,  wlicn  art,  weary  of  intel- 
lectual and  minute  investigation,  turned  to  realize,  not  tlie  long 
inward  life  of  a  soul  with  all  its  motives  laid  bare,  but  sudden 
moments  of  human  passion,  swift  and  unoutlined  impressionson 
the  senses,  the  moody  aspects  of  things,  flared-out  concentra- 
tions of  critical  hours  of  thought  and  feeling  which  years  perhaps 
of  action  and  emotion  had  brought  to  the  point  of  eruption. 
Impressionism  was  born  in  painting,  poetry,  sculpture,  and 
music.  It  was  curious  that,  when  we  sought  for  a  master  who 
had  done  this  in  the  art  of  poetiy,  we  found  that  Browning — 
who  had  in  long  poems  done  the  very  opposite  of  impressionism 
— had  also,  in  a  number  of  short  poems,  anticipated  impression- 
ist art  by  nearly  forty  years.  'Porphyiia's  Lover,'  many  a 
scene  in  'Sordello,'  'My  Last  Duchess,'  'The  Laboratory,' 
'Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,'  are  only  a  few  out  of  many. 
.  .  .  He  was  impressionist  long  before  impressionism  arrived. 
When  it  arrived  he  was  found  out.  And  he  stood  alone,  for 
Tennyson  is  never  impressionist,  and  never  could  have  been. 
Neither  was  Swinburne  nor  Arnold,  Morris  nor  Rossetti." 

Browning's  essential  difference  from  the  poets  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  declares  Mr.  Brooke,  is  found  in  his  positive  religious 
faith;  and  this  "marks  not  only  his  apartness  from  the  self- 
ignorance  of  English  society,  and  the  .self-skeptical  skepticism 
which  arises  from  that  self-ignorance,  but  also  how  steadily 
assured  was  the  foundation  of  his  spiritual  life." 

"In  the  midst  of  the  shifting  storms  of  doubt  and  trouble,  of 
mockery,  contradiction,  and  assertion  on  religious  matters,  he 
stood  unremoved.  Whatever  men  may  think  of  his  faith  and  his 
certainties,  they  reveal  the  strength  of  his  character,  the  endur- 
ing courage  of  his  soul,  and  the  inspiring  joyousness  that,  born 
of  his  strengtli,  characterized  him  to  the  last  jjoem  he  wrote. 
While  the  other  poets  were  tossing  on  the  sea  of  unresolved 
Question,  be  rested,  musing  and  creating,  on  a  green  island 
whose  rocks  were  rooted  on  the  ocean-bed,  and  wondered,  with 
the  smiling  tolerance  of  his  life-long  charity,  how  his  fellows 
were  of  so  little  faith,  and  why  the  skeptics  made  so  much 
noise." 

There  is  scarcely  a  trace  in  Browning's  work,  as  Mr.  Brooke 
points  out,  of  any  vital  interest  in  the  changes  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  England  during  the  sixty  years  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Brooke  writes  on  this  point: 

"  No  one  would  know  from  his  poetry  (at  least  until  the  very 
end  of  his  life,  when  he  wrote'  Francis  Furini ')  that  the  science 
of  life  and  its  origins  had  been  revolutionized  in  the  midst  of  his 
career,  or,  save  in  'A  Death  in  the  Desert, '  that  the  whole  aspect 
of  theology  had  been  altered,  or  that  the  democratic  movement 
had  taken  so  many  new  forms.  He  showed  to  these  English 
struggles  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion.  They  scarcely  existed 
for  him — transient  elements  of  the  world,  merely  national,  not 
universal.  Nor  did  the  literature  or  art  of  his  own  country 
engage  him  half  so  much  as  the  literature  and  art  of  Italy.  He 
loved  both.  Few  were  better  acquainted  with  English  poetry, 
or  reverenced  it  more ;  but  he  loved  it,  not  because  it  was 
English,  but  of  that  world  of  imagination  which  has  no  special 
country.  He  cared  al.so  for  English  art,  but  he  gave  all  his  per- 
sonal love  to  the  art  of  Ital}-.  Nor  does  he  writCj  as  Tennyson 
loved  to  do,  of  the  daily  life  of  the  English  farmer,  squire, 
miller,  and  sailor,  and  of  English  sweethearting,  nor  of  the 
English  park  and  brook  and  village-green  and  their  indwellers, 
but  of  the  work -girl  at  Asolo,  and  the  Spanish  monk  in  his  gar- 
den, and  the  Arab  riding  through  the  desert,  and  of  the  duchess 
and  her  servant  flying  through  the  mountains  of  Moldavia,  and 
of  the  poor  painters  at  Fano  and  Florence,  and  of  the  threadbare 
poet  at  Valladolid,  and  of  the  peasant-girl  who  fed  the  Tuscan 
outlaw,  and  of  the  poor  grammarian  who  died  somewhere  in 
Germany  (as  I  think  Browning  meant  it),  and  of  the  Jews 
at  Rome,  and  of  the  girl  at  Pornic  with  the  gold  hair  and  the 
peasant's  hand,   and   of  a   hundred  others,  none  of  whom  are 
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English.  All  bis  common  life,  all  his  love-making,  sorrow,  and 
joy  among  the  poor,  are  outside  this  country  [England] .  with 
perhaps  two  exceptions;  and  neither  of  these  has  the  English 
note  which  sounds  so  soft  and  clear  in  Tennyson." 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  who  contributes  an  elaborate  study  of 
"The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning"  to  The  Wit  tonal  Review 
(December),  islargely  in  agreement  with  Stopford  Brooke's  con- 
clusions. Browning,  he  observes,  was  ever  "in  an  attitude  of 
detachment."     He  writes  further: 

"Browning,  whatever  else  he  was,  was  essentially  a  psycholo- 
gist; not  only  interested,  but  it  might  seem  exclusively  inter- 
ested, in  varieties  of  human  character  and  passion.  So  far, 
indeed,  he  represents  one  contemporary  tendency.  When  the 
revolutionary  impul.se  of  the  previous  generation  died  away,  and 
.society  was  settling  down  for  a  time  into  a  comparatively  settled 
order,  it  was  natural  that  men  should  begin  to  look  about  them 
and  take  stock  of  the  social  position.  The  novelists  turned  from 
the  romance  of  Scott  and  tried  like  Bulwer  and  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  to  portray  the  various  phases  of  contemporary  society. 
They  make  up  for  the  want  of  romance  by  a  closer  psychological 
analysis  than  had  satisfied  their  i)redecessors  ;  and  more  or  less 
consciously  give  us  what  may  be  called  'descriptive  sociology  ' 
by  photographic  portraits  of  characteristic  types.  No  one  was  a 
keener  observer  of  character  than  Browning,  or  more  profound- 
ly interested  in  anything  which  revealed  human  nature.  The 
fascination  for  him  of  a  remarkable  crime  is  sutliciently  proved 
by  the  amazing  plan  of  making  a  poem  by  repeating  such  a 
story  twelve  times.  The  English  crime  recorded  in  the 'Inn 
Album,' and  the  unpleasant  vagaries  of  the  lunatic  of  'Red 
Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,'  are  equally  singular  if  less  success- 
ful. In  that  direction  Brownincj  no  doubt  anticipates  one  of  the 
marks  of  modern  'realism.'  He  may  be  compared  with  his  con- 
temporary Balzac,  who  was  bej^inning  liis  comedy  of  human  life 
a  little  before  Browning's  first  jjublication.  The  contrasts  are 
obvious  enough;  but  the  two  are  alike  in  the  keen  ,  interest 
with  which  they  follow  the  abnormal  developments  of  human 
passions." 

Altho  it  is  true,  concludes  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  tha.t  Browning 
wasted  too  much  time  on  the  impracticable,  "he  succeeded — 
even  by  a  kind  of  accident — in  achieving  so  many  superlative 
triumphs  that  we  need  not  bother  ourselves,  if  we  want  poetry, 
by  puzzling  over  the  failures." 


THE   FINANCIAL  RETURNS   OF   AUTHORSHIP. 

^''HE  announcement  from  England  that  Bret  Ilarte  left  a  per- 
sonal estate  valued  at  only  $i,Soo  is  made  the  text  for  much 
newspaper  moralizing  on  the  scant  rewards  of  literature.  One 
commentator  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  an  author  produces 
only  literature  of  the  highest  kind,  he  is  certain  to  die  in  pov- 
erty. To  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser ,  this  pessimis- 
tic view  appears  "utterly  unjustified."  "The  amount  of  money 
that  a  man  leaves  at  his  death,"  it  says,  "is  by  no  means  indica- 
tive of  the  amount  of  money  that  he  earned  while  living.  It 
merely  affords  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  managed 
his  financial  affairs."     We  quote  further: 

"The  records  of  literary  history  will  show,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  in  this  as  in  every  other  spliercof  efliort,  the  best  work 
is  certain  to  receive  the  highest  compensation.  And  this  is  true 
not  merely  in  our  own  time,  but  it  lias  been  true  for  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  If  Goldsmith,  who  was  notoriously  a  prodigal, 
died  poor,  I'ope,  who  was  an  excellent  man  of  business,  died 
rich.  Sir  Walter  Scott  died  ])oor ;  but.  neverthele  his  pen 
had  earned  for  him  a  i)rincely  fortune  which  he  lost  ..ifough  his 
carelessness  in  business  matters.  Dickens  began  life  as  a  botlle- 
waslier  in  a  blacking  cstablislinient,  and  at  his  death  he  left  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  all  earned  by  his  writings 
and  his  public  readings.  Thackeray  also  left  a  competence,  and 
it  might  have  been  even  more  had  he  not  been  .so  averse  to  lec- 
turing. Bulwer-Lyttr)n  began  life  with  an  encumbered  estate 
and  the   most  meager  income  ;  yet  his  novels  enriched  him  and 


he  died  a  wealthy  man.  Trollope's  earnings  from  his  pen  alone 
and  apart  from  his  official  salary  in  the  government  service 
amounted  to  some  $400,000,  as  he  has  himself  recorded.  Poetry 
is  not  suppo.sed  to  be  lucrative,  yet  Byron  received  great  sums 
of  money  for  what  he  wrote  ;  while  Tennyson,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent manager,  accumulated  a  sufficient  fortune  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  a  peerage. 

"In  our  own  country,  the  facts  all  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Irving  acquired  a  competence  by  his  literary  labors ;  Fenimore 
Cooper  died  a  wealthy  man,  and  even  such  unworldly  writers  as 
Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  and  Lowell  lived  very  comfortably 
as  the  result  of  their  devotion  to  literature.  Of  course,  Poe  is 
the  stock  example  of  a  neglected  genius;  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  sordid  poverty  in  which  he  often  lived,  and  in  which  at 
last  he  died,  was  due  entirely  to  his  own  habits  and  peculiarities,  j 
which  made  it  quite  impossible  for  his  friends  to  set  him  on  his  1 
feet.  Again  and  again  he  occupied  positions  which  would  have 
insured  him  a  comfortable  living  had  he  cared  to  keep  them  ;  but 
he  practically  threw  them  all  away  through  a  sort  of  perversity 
of  temperament. 

"Hence,  if  now  and  then  a  popular  writer  dies  and  leaves  a 
very  small-estate  behind  him,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  pub- 
lic has  been  ungrateful,  but  it  suggests  rather  that  the  writer 
has  been  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  favor  that  has  been  shown 
him.  Many  bankers  have  died  poor  after  j)ossessing  millions, 
but  no  one  would  argue  from  this  fact  that  banking  is  an 
unremunerative  occupation.  The  truth  is  that  literaturt^  stands 
upon  precisely  the  same  basis  as  do  the  other  professions,  and 
the  only  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  case  of  Mr.  Harte  is  the 
very  old  one  that  it  is  far  easier  to  acquire  money  than  it  is  to 
save  it." 


THE   MOST  AMERICAN    BOOKS. 

THE  editors  of  'Jlie  Outlook  recently  submitted  to  a  group  of 
writers  and  literary  students  of  distinction  this  question  : 
"Which  are  the  ten  books,  or  parts  of  books,  in  prose  or  verse, 
most  characteristic  of  American  genius  and  life,  which  could  not 
have  been  written  on  any  but  American  soil?  "  The  answers  to 
this  question  suggest  a  double  classification  of  our  national  lit- 
erature. We  are  reminded,  on  the  one  hand,  of  books  which 
express  the  American  spirit ;  on  the  other,  of  books  which  deal 
distinctively  with  American  themes.  In  the  first  class,  Emer- 
son's essays  take  the  foremost  place;  in  the  second  class 
Lowell's  "Biglow  Papers"  and  Hawthorne's  New  England 
romances  are  cited  as  most  adequately  representing  American 
feeling. 

Prof.  Hugo  ^[unsterberg,  of  Harvard  University,  voices  an 
opinion  which  is  shared  by  almost  all  the  contributors  to  this 
symposium  when  he  says:  "It  was  always  my  opinion  that  no 
element  of  the  American  spirit  is  more  essential  than  the  often- 
veiled  idealism;  I  take  Emer.son's  '  Essays '  as  its  noblest  liter- 
ary document."     The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  says: 

"A  man  who  thought  he  knew  told  me  that  more  than  five 
million  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  Emerson's  '  Essays  '  have 
been  printed  in  America.  You  know  Dean  Stanley  said  to  Dr. 
Eliot  that  he  had  heard  some  thirty  or  forty  preachers  of  differ- 
ent communions  in  his  six  weeks  of  America,  and  that  in  every 
case  the  sermon  was  by  Mr.  Emerson.  And  please  to  observe 
that  he  is  everywhere  and  always  distinctively  American.  He 
understands  better  the  life  of  New  England  than  any  two  men 
do  of  the  next  fifty  I  shall  talk  with.  Holmes  calls  him 'The 
Buddha  of  the  West,'  and  Lowell  calls  him  'The  Yankee  Plato.' 
Both  plirases  are  good,  and  anybody  who  choo.scs  to  borrow 
them  must  remember  the  '  West '  and  the  '  Yankee.'  One  of  the 
keenest  of  our  advisers  says  that  the  first  time  she  saw  Mr. 
Emerson — when  she  was  herself  a  young  girl— the  thing  which 
impressed  her  was  the  union  in  his  face  of  the  practical  New 
Englander  and  the  i)rofound  philosopher." 

Lowell's  "Biglow  Papers, "  observes  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  "takes  the  lead  of  unequivocally  American  books. 
...  It  was  the  fruit  of  our  most  brilliant  wit,  and  was  some- 
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thing  absolutely  unproduceable  elsewhere."  Aeeoiiling  to  Prof. 
Brander  Matthews,  it  "displays  the  shrewd  humor  and  the  clear 
thinking  of  the  dominating  element  in  our  commingled  stock." 
Hawthorne's  literary  qualities.  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  the  Eng- 
lish critic,  attempts  to  sum  up  in  the  following  words:  "Add  to 
New  England  vividness  of  perception  and  New  England  ideal- 
ity a  sentiment  of  romance,  to  which  the  remoteness  from  the 
medieval  world  gives  a  certain  wistfulness,  and  you  have  an  e.\- 
pression  for  much  that  lay  in  the  genius  of  Hawthorne."  Prof. 
George  E.  Woodberry  says;  "  'The  Scarlet  Letter  '  is  a  creation 
of  spiritual  nightmare,  the  spirit  of  Salem  witchcraft  turned  to 
prettiness  and  art ;  but  its  fortune  as  the  legacy  of  imagination 
to  history  is  as  secure  as  Shakespeare's  kings." 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  excluded  by  common  consent  from  the  list 
of  distinctively  American  writers.  "The  native  perfume."  ro- 
niarks  Mr.  Owen  Wister,  "is  absent  fronj  .  .  .  '  The  Raven.'  " 
And  Professor  Dowden  declares  :  "  I  suppose  that  Poe  would  have 
differed  little  from  his  actual  self  had  he  been  born  on  an  Irish 
hillside  or  in  a  German  forest,  or  in  any  ultimate  dim  Thule, 
where  it  was  possible  for  a  dexterous  brain  to  rehandle  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  subtle  imagination." 

Walt  Whitman,  oa  the  other  hand,  is  accepted  as  an  American 
of  Americans.  In  attempting  to  estimate  the  democratic  temper 
of  American  society,  says  Professor  Munsterberg,  Whitman's 
"Leaves  of  Grass,"  after  all,  "tells  the  whole  story."  "W'hit- 
man's  'barbaric  yawp,'  "  adds  Colonel  Higginson,  "however 
high  or  low  we  may  class  it,  is  absolutely  cis-Atlantic.  He  is  as 
essentially  steeped  in  his  national  life  as  Poe  is  detached 
from  it." 

Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  and  Whittier's  "Snowbound  "  are 
included  in  several  of  the  lists  presented.  Thoreau's"  Walden  " 
and  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "are  books  so  thoroughly 
American  that  their  credentials  are  hardly  likely  to  be  chal- 
lenged. In  regard  to  Cooper,  however,  a  curious  conflict  of 
opinion  is  noticeable.  Colonel  Higginson  hails  Cooper  as  the 
creator  of  American  faction  ;  but  Dr.  Hale  thinks  that  Cooper's 
novels  "are  not  really  American,  excepting  that  they  tell  about 
Indians  and  trails  and  blazed  trees  and  rifles  and  buckshot  and 
moccasins.  There  was  no  moment  in  Cooper's  life  when  he 
would  not  have  been  pleased  to  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
Englishman."  Washington  Irving's  Americanism  is  also  de- 
bated, and  while  Professor  Woodberry  treats  "The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  "  as  a  unique  contribution  to  our  national  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Wister  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  much  of  Irving  could  be 
English." 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  transgresses  the  numerical  limit  imposed 
by  The  Outlook' s  question  in  the  following  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  our  native  literature  : 

"Bret  Harte's' Argonauts  '  (and  humorous  verse)  and  Joaquin 
Miller's  '  Songs  of  the  Sierras  '  and  *  Pictures  in  Rhyme  '  sprang 
from  the  soil  of  the  Pacific  Slope  as  naturally  as  its  pines  and 
redwoods;  in  them  is  the  old  California;  in  Frank  Norris's 
'Octopus'  is  the  modern  California. 

"Howells's  'Silas  Lapham  '  and  'A  Modern  Instance'  (and 
'A  Boy's  Town')  could  not  have  been  written  by  any  other  than 
a  transplanted  New  Englander,  so  vivid  and  so  true  are  they ; 
and  Mark  Twain's  '  Roughing  It '  and  '  Life  on  the  Mississippi ' 
are  deeply  typical  of  Western  New  World  humor,  as  are  also 
George  Ade's  'Artie'  and  James  Whitcomb  Rile5''s  dialect 
verse.  Riley  may  be  said  to  supplement  both  Whittier  and 
Lowell.  Owen  Wister  is  a  good  rei)resentative  of  the  swiftly  in- 
creasing literature  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Miss  Wilkins 
in  New  England,  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow  in  Virginia,  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  McEnery  Stu'art  in  Louisiana  are  capital  examples  of  the 
fiction  which  is  avowedly  local  in  its  inception,  but  which  has  a 
wide  appeal  by  reason  of  its  truth  and  its  artistic  expression. 
To  this  might  be  added  Harris's  'Uncle  Remus,'  Henry  Fuller's 
'With  the  Procession  '  (a  study  of  Chicago  life),  Edward  Eggle- 
ston's  '  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  '  (ope  of  the  first  of  local  novels), 


Harold  l-'rederic's'Seth's  Brother's  Wife, '  and  Irviiii;-  Bacheller's 
'  Ebeii  Ih)Ulen. '  " 

Mr.  Wister  finds  that  the  American  spirit  is  distinguished  by 
two  traits  ; 

"  First,  it  has  Youth.  We  arc  a  jouiii^'  nalioii^  and  possess 
the  young  virtues  and  the  young  faults;  the  hope,  the  daring, 
the  generosity,  the  extravagance,  the  impatience,  the  irrever- 
ence of  youth.  But,  next,  we  are  an  old  people — Puritans, 
Huguenots;  and  this  means  fatalism,  subtlety,  a  strange  sad- 
ness, a  pondering  the  problem  of  evil,  a  power  of  asceticism  and 
of  exaltation." 


THE   FATHER   OF   AMERICAN    MUSIC. 

EVERY  year  are  published  books  and  articles  which  clear  up 
some  of  the  more  obscure  corners  of  the  early  history  of 
the  country,  and  which  bring  once  again  into  the  light  the  names 
of  men  and  women  who  were  famous  in  their  own  time  and  who 
deserve  better  things  than  to  be  forgotten.  In  "  Musical  Pastels,  " 
Mr.  George  P.  Upton  has  recalled  to  the  music  lovers  of  to-day 
the  name  of  the  first  American  composer  : 

"To  William  Billings,  a  good  tanner,  good  patriot,  and  good 
Christian,  of  Boston,  JIass. ,  self-taught  and  self-made,  belongs 
the  high  honor  of  being  the  first  to  compose  music  in  the  LTnited 
Stales.  To  this  sturdy  eighteenth-century  Yankee  must  also  be 
ascribed  the  paternity  of  the  church  choir,  the  singing-school, 
and  the  secular  concert  of  tliis  country.  Crude  as  his  composi- 
tions were,  and  violating,  as  they  did,  all  the  conventional  laws 
of  harmony,  they  nevertheless  were  so  infused  with  vigor,  enthu- 
siasm, and  tunefulness  that  some  of  them  have  survived  to  the 
present  time,  holding  their  places  persistently  in  the  multitudi- 
nous modern  psalmody.  Rugged  in  style,  imperfect  in  harmony, 
unpolished  in  c()nii)osition  as  they  are,  they  must  ever  command 
respect  as  the  beginnings  of  American  music  and  as  a  type  of  the 
same  patriotism  which  inspired  the  men  of  Boston  to  throw  their 
tea  into  the  liarbor.  For  Billings's  sacred  music  was  the  first 
pcotest  against  the  English  psalmody,  which  had  been  in  use  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half 

"It  was  in  the  year  1770  that  William  Billings  declared  Ameri- 
can musical  independence.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  engaged  in  tanning  in  Boston.  He 
had  a  common-school  education  and  showed  an  early  inclination 
toward  music;  but  in  this  art  he  was  self-taught,  his  only  sources 
of  knowledge  being  the  labored  and  often  incorrect  musical 
grammars  that  prefaced  the  English  psalters.  His  studio  was 
the  tannery,  and  upon  its  walls  as  well  as  upon  the  hides  he 
wrote  the  first  music  with  chalk." 

Physically,  Billings  was  a  bundle  of  deformities  which  were 
matched  by  mental  qualities  equally  eccentric,  oddity  of  humor 
being  the  most  conspicuous.  Among  his  friends  he  counted 
Samuel  Adams,  who  was  very  fond  of  music.  He  wrote  much 
music  of  a  patriotic,  as  well  as  religious,  nature,  and  his  songs 
were  sung  as  much  around  camp-fires  as  in  the  churches. 
During  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  Billings  published  six 
collections  of  works  of  music,  nearly  all  the  tunes  in  which  were 
his  own  composition.  They  were  as  follows:  "The  New  Eng- 
land Psalm  Singer"  (1770)  ;  "The  Singing-Master's  Assistant" 
(1778);  "Music  in  Miniature"  (1779);  "The  Psalm-Singer's 
Amusement"  (1781)  ;  "The  Suffolk  Harmony"  (1794).  We 
quote  further: 

"William  Billings  died  September  26,  1800,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vogue  of  his  compositions,  in  indigent  circumstances— a 
not  uncommon  fate  of  innovators.  His  affairs  must  have  been 
at  a  low  ebb  many  years  previously,  for  in  1792  there  appeared 
in  77^1?  Massaclnisetts  Magazine  an  advertisement  announcing 
that  a  large  committee  had  bc^n  selected  by  the  musical  socie- 
ties of  Boston  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  public  to  proposals 
for  publishing  a  volume  of  original  American  music  by  him,  the 
publication  to  consist  of  'a  number  of  Anthems,  Fugues,  and 
Psalm  Tunes  calculated  for  public  social  worship  or  private 
Musical  Societies,'  " 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


A    RETURN    TO   OLD    METHODS    IN    MEDICAL 
PRACTISE. 

\\7  HAT  seems  to  a  French  writer  a  justification  of  some  of  the 
V  V  methods  of  the  ancients  in  the  treatment  of  fever  is  de- 
scribed in  Cosmos  (December  27),  The  ancient  view  of  disease 
was  that  it  was  a  poisonous  principle  of  some  sort  that  had 
gotten  into  the  body  and  must  l)e  expelled.  This  is  not  so  very 
different  from  the  modern  view  that  many  diseases  are  due  to 
toxins  elaborated  by  bacteria.  The  writer  in  Cosmos  coudenuis 
all  treatment  of  mere  symptoms.  In  the  French  military  hospi- 
tals of  the  first  half  of  the  century  just  past,  he  tells  us,  the 
number  of  prospective  patients  was  always  asked  in  advance 
so  that  the  authorities  might  know  how  many  leeches  to  order. 
"How  many  patients  are  there?"  was  the  question.  "Ten." 
"Very  well;  that  will  require  300  leeches,  30  apiece  " — and  the 
proi^er  notification  was  given  to  the  nurses.  This  anecdote  is 
told  to  illustrate  how,  at  that  time,  following  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Broussais  (1772-1838) ,  the  chief  feature  of  all  disease  was  thought 
to  be  inflammation,  and  the  necessity  of  controlling  this  by  bleed- 
ing was  believed  to  be  paramount.  We  are  past  this  now,  but 
the  writer  reminds  us  that  the  view  of  disease  taken  by  some 
pliysicians  at  the  present  day  is  scarcely  more  philosophical.  He 
says : 

"After  considering  the  lesion  almost  exclusively,  i)hysicians 
then  began  to  consider  one  symptom  or  another.  The  most  im- 
portant, or  at  least  the  most  apparent,  because  it  was  easy  to 
observe  and  to  measure  with  the  thermometer,  seemed  to  be 
fever.  Forty  years  ago,  excess  of  temperature  seemed  to  be  the 
sole  symptom  that  must  be  fought  in  pyrexia.  Now,  altho  high 
temperature  is  sometimes  the  measure  of  the  gravity  of  cer- 
tain fevers,  particularly  of  typhoid,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

"  From  this  somewhat  too  exclusive  conception  of  the  origin  of 
fevers  came  the  practise  of  cold  bathing.  This  is  generally 
effective,  not  only  because  the  cold  water  takes  off  the  heat,  but 
because  the  bath  gives  tone  to  the  nervous  system,  excites  the 
skin,  and  favors  elimination 

"The  discovery  of  chemical  antithermics,  such  as  kairin,  now 
forgotten,  and  later  phenacetin  and  antipyrin,  seemed  likely  to 
render  great  service  to  therapeutics,  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  considered  nothing  but  the  fever.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  these 
medicaments  have  a  depressive  action  on  the  nervous  system  ; 
under  their  influence  the  fever  falls,  but  the  invalid  gets  wor.se. 

"In  certain  maladies  fever  seems  to  be  a  means  of  defense,  a 
reaction  of  the  organism  against  infection.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Pasteur,  to  inoculate  fowls  with  the  virus  of  xuithrax, 
was  obliged  to  lower  their  temperature  by  cold  baths.  Experi- 
ments made  on  animals  have  shown  that  in  many  cases  chemi- 
cal antithermics  aggravate  experimental  infections. 

"Pasleur  studied  llie  agent  of  the  malady  by  itself,  outside  of 
the  human  organism.  His  investigations,  altho  very  fertile,  led 
at  the  outset  to  some  errors  in  therapeutics.  It  was  thought  that 
to  destroy  the  microbe  was  all-sufficient,  and  antiseptics  were 
used — and  abused.  A  more  complete  study  of  microl)es  and  their 
mode  of  action  has  shown  that  man  is  not  an  inert  field  of  culture 
for  the  parasite.  Tlie  organism  must  be  favorable  ;  the  disease 
is  produced  not  so  much  by  the  life  of  a  micro-organism  as  by  the 
struggle  of  tlie  living  being  against  the  pathogenic  agent. 

"The  study  of  the  microbes  has  siiown  lliat  they  produce 
toxins.  The  work  of  divers  scientists  has  also  shown  that  the 
living  cell  itself,  outside  of  any  microbian  infection,  elaborates 
toxins.  A  normal  physiologic  mechanism,  whose  function  is 
exaggerated  during  di.'»ease,  enables  the  organism  to  destroy  or 
eliminate  these  poisons 

"Microbiology  is  taking  us  back  to  the  methods  of  the  i)liysi- 
cians  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  of  the  Hippocratic  school. 
The  ancients  used  to  say ;  '  It  is  necessary  to  provoke  evacua- 
tion of  the  harmful  matter;  we  say  to-day  that  we  must  favor 
the  elimination  of  the  toxins.  Thus  at  the  present  day,  in  fevers, 
the  principal  curative  agents  seem  to  be  abundau'    Viuks 


Clinical  investigations  have  proved  that  treatment  by  drafts  is 
followed  by  the  best  results  in  typhoid  fever. 

"Thus  by  a  roundabout  road,  we  have  justified  the  practise  of 
the  ancients.  Each  generation  contributes  some  new  discovery 
to  science. 

"As  Erasset  said  in  an  address  before  the  Medical  Congress  at 
Lille  in  1899,  in  this  permanence  of  the  old  word  which  continues 
to  express  its  teaching  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity  of  more  mod- 
ern theories,  satirists  see  only  the  proof  of  a  discouraging  repe- 
tition that  carries  us  around  always  to  the  same  point,  like 
squirrels,  behind  the  bars  of  our  formula;.  This  is  not  true  ;  we 
must  rather  view  it  as  illustrating  the  solidity  and  firmness  of 
acquired  doctrine,  which  shows  that  a  discovery  once  estab- 
lished, is  completed — not  destroyed  nor  replaced — by  later  dis- 
coveries, and  that  the  dry  bones  of  the  old  traditional  medicine, 
far  from  breaking  under  the  impulse  of  new  facts,  strong  as  they 
may  seem,  appear  to  be  endowed  with  new  youth  and  consoli- 
dated by  all  these  new  conquests." — Translation  made  Jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


IS   THE    PLANET   MARS   INHABITED? 

THE  vexed  question  whether  any  of  the  planets  are  inhabited 
is  discussed  anew  by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  in  The 
Youth' s  Companion.  He  concludes  that  Mars  is  more  likely  to 
have  inhabitants  than  any  of  the  others,  but  that  the  chances 
that  even  it  has  are  very  small.     He  says : 

"It  was  long  supposed  that  the  surface  of  this  planet  resem- 
Ijled  our  earth  in  every  feature  that  we  could  discern  with  the 
telescope.  The  most  curious  analogy,  and  one  of  the  first  to  be 
noticed,  was  in  the  existence  of  a  brilliant  white  region  round 
each  pole  of  the  planet,  looking  like  a  white  cap.  When  the  sun 
shone  on  the  north  pole  the  cap  diminished,  sometimes  almost 
disappearing;  when  the  pole  was  turned  away  from  the  sun 
the  cap  increased  in  extent. 

"There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  cause.  Snow  and  ice 
are  deposited  in  winter  on  the  poles  of  Mars,  as  on  tiie  poles  of 
the  earth,  and  in  summer  these  deposits  melt  away  under  the 
lieat  of  the  sun.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  be  an  atmosphere  on  the  planet  with  clouds  and 
vapor,  as  there  is  around  our  globe. 

"But  the  most  recent  observations,  both  with  the  telescope  and 
spectroscope,  fail  to  show  any  well-marked  signs  of  an  atmos- 
j)here  round  the  planet,  or  of  any  clouds  or  vapor  obscuring  the 
surface.  If  an  inhabitant  of  Mars  should  look  on  our  earth  with 
a  telescope,  he  would  frequently  find  large  portions  of  the  sur- 
face hidden  from  his  sight  by  bright  white  clouds.  Only  when 
the  clouds  disapjiear  here  and  there  would  he  see  the  outlines 
of  oceans  and  continents.  But  it  seems  that  in  Mars  the  outlines 
of  its  surface  are  always  visible.  Sometimes  they  appear  more 
distinct  than  they  do  at  other  times,  but  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  varying  clearness  of  our  own  atmosphere.  If  there  are  no 
air  and  no  clouds  on  Mars,  how  can  there  be  any  vapors  to  con- 
dense round  the  poles? 

"The  answer  is  very  simple.  If  there  is  any  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet,  it  would  still  evaporate  very  slowly, 
whether  there  was  any  air  or  not.  This  vapor  would  condense 
again  on  the  colder  portions  round  the  poles.  There  could,  how- 
ever be,  so  little  of  the  vapor  that  we  could  hardly  suppose  a 
great  snowfall.  Very  likely  the  coiulensation  may  be  little 
more  than  hoar-frost.  With  our  telescopes  we  can  tell  nothing 
about  the  thickness  of  the  coat;  the  thinnest  layer  of  frost  i)n 
the  surface  would  jiresent  the  .same  apiK-arance  as  the  thickest 
ice-caps. 

"It  has  also  been  suggested  that  some  other  substance  than 
water  might  produce  the  white  caps,  carbonic  acid  for  example, 
which  condenses  into  flakes  like  those  of  snow  under  very  great 
cold.  What  we  know  of  the  subject  may  then  lie  condensed  into 
the  simple  statement  that  if  Mars  has  any  atmosphere  at  all,  it 
is  much  rarer  than  that  of  our  earth,  and  tjiat  if  there  is  water 
on  the  planet,  which  is  very  likely,  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to 
form  extensive  clouds  in  its  very  thin  atmosphere. 

"Every  reader  of  astronomical  literature  has  heard  of  the  sui>- 
posed  canals  on  Mans.  But  these  are  not  canals  at  all,  but  sim- 
ply long  streaks  stretching  from  point  to  point  on  the  planet, 
slightly  darker  than  the  rest  of  its  surface.    They  must  be  at 
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least  a  hundred  miles  in  breadth  to  be  visible  as  they  are. 
Tliey  can  not  possibly  be  the  work  of  the  inhabitants.  At  best 
tliey  can  only  be  darker  regions  on  the  surface. 

"All  this  does  not  militate  against  the  possibility  that  Mars  is 
inhabited.  Very  likely  it  is.  But  granting  that  such  is  the 
case,  we  can  not  say  whether  its  inhabitants  are  rational  beings, 
or  whether  they  are  superior  or  inferior  to  ourselves." 


THE   PRESENT   AND   THE    FUTURE    IN 
NATURAL   SELECTION. 

MANY  thinking  people  have  been  unable  to  believe  that  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  holds  in  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. At  any  rate,  they  say,  civilized  man  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
nullify  it.  Natural  selection,  for  instance,  would  kill  off  all  the 
physically  weak;  civilization  provides  hospitals  to  save  them. 
This  sense  of  humanity,  or  of  "responsibility  toward  life,"  which 
even  Darwin  thought  he  saw  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
his  famous  law,  is  not,  after  all,  the  suspension  of  natural  selec- 
tion in  society,  so  we  are  assured  by  Benjamin  Kidd  in  Harper' s 
Magazine,  but  the  basis  of  a  social  process  involving  natural 
selection  on  a  wider  scale.  When  types  of  society  come  into 
competition,  he  tells  us,  the  higher  type  will  survive,  and  this 
very  sense  of  responsibility  is  what  characterizes  the  higher 
types.  In  essence  it  is  a  result  of  the  growing  tendencj'  to 
make  the  future  more  important  than  the  present  in  our  life- 
processes.     Says  Mr.  Kidd : 

"The fact  which  becomes  more  evident  in  the  study  of  the  evo- 
lution of  society  is  that,  just  as  in  the  evolution  of  life,  the  high- 
est efficiency  is  not  simply  that  which  includes  only  the  qualities 
necessary  to  maintain  a  place  in  the  free  fight  in  progress  in  the 
present,  but  rather  those  which  are  identified  with  the  still 
higher  interests  in  the  future.  The  evolution  of  society  from  the 
beginning  has  thus  centered  round  the  function  of  socialization, 
in  the  development  of  which  progress  has  necessarily  been  to- 
ward a  more  organic  type  of  social  order.  In  this  development 
the  characteristic  feature  is  that  the  mean  center  of  the  life  proc- 
esses of.  society  is  undoubtedly  tending  to  be  projected  ever 
farther  and  farther  into  the  future.  It  is  in  this  supreme  rivalry 
that  the  great  systems  of  society  are  being  continuAly  matched 
against  each  other,  and  that  races,  nations,  and  eventually  great 
types  of  civilization  have  their  principles  tested  in  a  process  of 
natural  selection  the  principles  of  which  extend  far  beyond  the 
consciousness  not  only  of  the  individuals  concerned,  but  even  of 
the  political  systems  in  which  they  are  included." 

Our  present  stage  of  civilization,  Mr.  Kidd  thinks,  is  marked 
by  a  social  order  which,  while  keeping  up  its  efficiency  in  the 
present,  is  influenced  by  conceptions  that  apply  more  and  more 
to  the  future.     He  says  : 

"One  of  its  most  significant  features  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  essentially  Eastern  conceptions  of  renunciation,  of  individual 
subordination,  and  of  responsibility  to  life  extending  beyond  all 
claims  of  the  present  and  the  finite,  for  which  no  Eastern  people 
has  ever  been  able  to  supply  an  enduring  stage  in  history,  has  at 
length  been  provided  with  a  permanent  liwrld-iniliett  by  the 
peoples  of  Western  stock,  amongst  whom  the  military  process  in 
human  evolution  culminated.  The  characteristic  phenomenon 
of  the  historic  process  as  a  whole  in  this  phase  is  such  a  free  con- 
flict of  forces  as  has  not  been  possible  in  the  world  before 

The  projection  of  t!ie  sense  of  human  responsibility  outside  the 
limits  of  all  the  creeds  and  interests  which  in  previous  stages 
had  embodied  it  in  the  state  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  closed  absolutisms  in  the  state  within  which  human 
activities  had  previously  been  confined.  The  dissolution  of  the 
conception  upon  which  slavery  rested  ;  the  growth  of  the  concep- 
tion of  the  native  eq-uality  of  men,  and  of  their  right  to  equal 
voting  power  in  the  state,  irrespective  of  status  or  possessions  ; 
the  undermining  of  the  absolute  position  of  the  occupying  classes, 
and  of  the  ideas  by  which  civil  and  religious  opinion  was  previ- 
ously supported  by  the  power  of  the  state;  the  tolerance  of 
parties  to  the  right  of  free  inquiry  in  every  direction;  the  long 


movement  toward  political  enfranchisement ;  with  finally  the 
growth  of  that  conviction  which  constitutes  a  standing  challenge 
to  all  existing  absolute  tendencies  in  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  modern  world,  namely,  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  a 
well-ordered  state  should  aim  at  realizing  political  justice — are 
all  features  of  an  integrating  process  in  Western  history.  They 
are  all  the  marks  of  a  type  of  society  of  higher  organic  poten- 
tiality than  has  existed  in  the  world  before — a  type  of  which  the 
characteristic  feature  is  that  the  sense  of  human  responsibility 
has  been  at  last  projected  outside  the  state  and  beyond  the 
j)resent. 

"As  social  evolution  continues,  it  is  evident  that  to  an  increas- 
ing degree  tlie  entire  range  of  the  processes  of  the  human  mind 
is  being  gradually  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  this  supreme  conflict 
between  the  present  and  the  future.  As  the  present  writer  has 
put  it  elsewhere,  we  stand  in  it  at  the  very  pivot  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process  in  human  history.  The  whole  content  of  sys- 
tems of  thought,  of  philosophy,  of  morality,  of  ethics,  and  of 
religion  must  in  time  be  caught  into  its  influence.  It  is  in  the 
resulting  demiurgic  stress  that  the  rival  systems  of  society  are 
being  unconsciously  pitted  against  each  other;  that  nations  and 
peoples  and  great  types  of  civilization  will  meet  and  clash  and 
have  their  principles  tested.  And  it  is  in  respect  of  the  con- 
trolling principle  of  the  conflict — the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the 
subordination  of  the  present  to  the  future— that  natural  selection 
is  continuing  to  discriminate  between  the  living,  the  dying,  and 
the  dead,  as  progress  continues  in  the  modern  world." 


ELECTRIC   WIRES   AND   ANIMAL   OBSTACLES. 

AS  electric  lines  are  extended  and  multiplied,  we  hear  more 
and  more  stories  of  trouble  caused  by  animals  and  birds. 
The  luckless  beast  that  meddles  with  a  live  wire  loses  his  life, 
of  course  ;  but  even  in  death  he  often  continues  to  be  an  obstacle 
unfil  his  corpse  is  discovered  and  removed.  A  number  of  these 
animal  stories  are  collected  by  The  Electrical  Review  in  an 
article  which  it  entitles  "The  Brute  and  the  Circuit,"  and  which 
runs  partly  as  follows  :  , 

"The  builders  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  in  Mexico 
first  congratulatsd  themselves  that  the  absence  of  sleet  would 
allow  them  to  economize  on  the  construction  ;  but  the  ring-tailed 
monkeys  and  parrots  soon  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  congregate  on  these  lines  at  night,  and  a  heavier  construc- 
tion became  necessary.  In  like  manner,  \\rhen  lines  were  first 
built  through  forests  the  absence  of  municipal  supervision  did 
not  allow  the  full  range  of  anticipated  economies,  for  the  bears, 
mistaking  the  humming  of  the  wires  for  concealed  hives  of  bees, 
were  active  in  their  search  for  the  hidden  sweets,  gnashing  the 
poles  until  those  of  moderate  size  were  severely  weakened.  And 
now  came  the  birds  to  add  to  the  trouble,  for  the  power  circuit 
at  Anaheim,  in  Southern  California,  was  short-circuited  by  an 
owl,  causing  trouble  at  the  power-station,  and  the  wires  falling 
upon  telegraph  wires  caused  difficulties  on  tho.se  lines. 

"If  the  eagles  which  alighted  on  wires  of  opposite  polarity  in 
the  Fresno  power  circuits  had  remained  in  peace  and  harmony  it 
would  have  been  better  for  both  birds  and  plant ;  but  the  first 
blow  of  a  fight  caused  the  simultaneous  defeat  of  both  eagles, 
and  the  arc  short-circuiting  the  wires  made  the  inevitable  trouble 
at  the  central  station. 

"A  heron  recently  alighted  on  the  power  circuit  of  the  Trenton 
Falls  line,  a  few  miles  north  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  stepping  across 
from  one  wire  to  the  other  made  a  burnt-offering  of  himself  and 
trouble  again  at  the  central  station. 

"Along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Eastern  New  Jersey,  the  fish- 
hawks  establish  their  nests  on  the  telegraph  and  telephone  poles, 
and  defend  their  homes  with  such  pugnacity  that  the  linemen  are 
obliged  to  carry  sheath-knives  in  their  belts  for  defense. 

"The  prevention  of  these  occurrences  appears  to  be  outside  of 
the  functions  of  circuit-closers  and  fuses  ;  and  may  it  not  be  pos- 
sible that  in  the  near  future  the  owners  of  electric  lines  will  emu- 
late the  farmer  and  decorate  the  poles  with  scarecrow  devices  ; 
or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  accomplished  by  ceasing  to  make  efforts 
against  the  youth's  throwing  the  pair  of  horsechestnuts  joined 
togetlier  by  a  string,  like  the  bolas  of  the  Gauchos  in  South 
America?     The  sentiment  of  the  linemen  on  this  subject  may 
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experience  a  change  lluit  will  render  these  festoons  a  welcome 
addition. 

"Tliere  are  numeioiis  instances  of  rats  causing  crosses  at 
switches  in  electric-lighting  lines,  and  some  of  the  fires  in  the 
underwriters'  bulletins  have  been  ascribed  to  this  cause.  It  is 
but  a  short  step  from  rats  to  cats,  and  a  cat  at  Lockport,  retreat- 
ign  up  the  pole  of  a  i)ower  line  to  escape  a  dog — from  the  danger 
she  knew  to  the  perils  she  wot  not  of — at  the  cross-arm  made  a 
cross  from  one  circuit  to  t!ie  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  arc 
melted  the  wire  for  a  long  distance,  and  also  caused  some 
difficulty  at  the  power-house  at  Niagara  Falls. 

"The  use  of  the  expression  'bugs  '  for  specific  trouble  is  not 
entirely  of  ethical  significance,  because  the  insects  are  an  omni- 
j)resent  difficulty  for  outside  lines.  The  larvae  of  small  insects, 
secreting  formic  acid,  have  opened  circuits  by  corroding  away 
tlie  fuses.  Hornets  congregate  on  the  ]K)les  and  indicate  their 
umbrage  at  the  disturbance,  when  tlie  luieman  oi)ens  the  door, 
in  a  most  vigorous  manner." 


A    NEWLY    DISCOVERED    BEAST   AND    AN 
EGYPTIAN    GOD. 

TIIF.  discovery  of  llie  animal  Icnown  lo  the  natives  of  Central 
Africa  as  the  okapi  was  the  sul;ject  of  several  articles  in 
these  columns  soon  after  it  was  found,  about  two  years  since,  in 
the  forests  of  Uganda  by  the  British  governor.  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston      Interest  in  the  animal  has  lately  been  revived  by  a  coni- 


From  a  picture  in  tlie  London  Urapliic. 

parison,  made  by  Professor  Wiedemann,  <>f  (lermany,  between 
its  head  and  that  of  the  Kgyjitian  god  Set,  as  jiictured  on  the 
monuments.  Professor  Wiedemann  concludes  that  the  one  wtts 
the  prototype  of  the  other.  A  vt'sunu'  oi  recent  as  well  as  earlier 
discoveries  in  regard  totheokapi,  written  by  Professor  Matschie, 
which  appears  in  Die  Cnxrttiilauhc  (October  21) ,  is  illustrated 
by  a  drawing  from  descriptions  of  a<lult  animals  by  the  well- 
known  animal  painter  Paul  Neumann.  Sir  Harry  Johnston's 
original   picture   in  the  Loudon  (//</////(•  represents  the  young 


OOl)  SET  WITH   A   VASE. 

Relief  in  Karnak  of  the  period  of 
Seti  I.,  about  1400  H.C. 


animals   first  obtained.     Tlie   following  is  the  substance  of  the 
(jiirtetilaube' s  note : 

"The  okapi  .  .  .  was  first  assumed  to  be  akin  to  the  zebra, 
but  it  was  soon  proved  to  be  not  an  equine  but  a  ruminant 
nearly  related  to  *^e  giraffe 
and  more  nearly  tc  Jie  extinct 
Htlladotlierium  of  Mediterra- 
nean tertiary  dejiosits,  which, 
like  the  okapi,  lacks  the  long 
neck  and  legs  of  the  giraffe. 

"The  animals  first  bagged 
were  quite  young,  and  it  was 
an  open  question  whether  the 
adults  would  show  tlie  hairy 
frontal  protuberances  of  the 
giraffe,  or  horns,  or  neither 
7lu\v  l""orsyth  Major  has  pub- 
lished in  La  lielgiqiie  Co/ott/a/t' 
tlie  results  of  recent  investiga- 
tions and  the  Tervueren  Mu- 
seum has  received  an  adult  skin 
and  skeleton.  It  appears  that 
the  okapi  has  no  true  horns,  but 
has  hairy  protuberances  over  the 
eyes  very  small  in  the  female, 
long  and  sloping  backward  in 
the  male.  It  seems  therefore  to 
l)e  a  connecting  link  Ijetwen 
giraffes  and  horned  cauie." 

An  abstract  of  Professor  Wiedemann's  article  connecting  the 
okapi  with  the  god  Set,  wliich  ajjpears  in  Umschau,  is  as  follows : 

"The  zoologists  of  the  world  have  taken  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  okapi,  for  the  discovery  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  a  previously  unknown  land  animal  of  such  size  seemed 
liule  sliort  of  marvelous.  The  question  naturally  suggested 
itself :  Had  it  always  been  unknown,  or  had  bygone  races  known 
it,  even  described  and  pictured  it,  and  had  we  overlooked  their 
testimony?  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  wrote  of  wild  men  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but  his  story  was  regarded  as  a 
'traveler's  tale  '  until  the  discovery  of  the  gorilla.  The  answer 
to  this  question  was  naturally  sought  iu  Egyptian  sculj)tuTes  and 
inscriptions,  in  which  so  great  a  variety  of  animal  forms  is  rep- 
resented— many  of  tliem,  such  as  elephants,  ostriches,  giraffes, 
and  rhinoceroses,  now  long  extinct  in  Egypt.  But  in  this  Egyp- 
tian menagerie  the  okajii  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  realistic 
reiiresentation  or  conventionalized  as  a  hieroglyphic.  The  head 
of  the  okapi  has  been  found,  however,  on  the  shoulders  of  an 
l>gyptian  deity.  It  was  the  Egyptian  theory  that  the  gods  when 
they  came  to  earth  assumed  the  forms  of  animals.  Most  of  the 
ICgyptian  deities  are  (le])icted  with  tlie  heads,  tho  not  usually 
with  tlie  bodies,  of  cer- 
tain animals,  and  these 
animals  were  deemed 
sacred. 

"  The  sun  god.  Horns, 
lias  a  liawk's  head,  Se- 
l)ak  a  crocodile's,  the 
goddess  Bast  a  cat's, 
and  so  on. 

"Now  among  these 
deities  was  one  wliose 
liead  was  like  that  of  no 
known  animal.  Tliis 
was  Set,  the  brother  and 
the  murderer  of  the  god- 
king  Osiris,  whcjse  son 
Horus  he  also  attemi)led 
to  destroy.  But  Horus, 
aided  by  his  mother  Isis, 
escaped  and  lived  to 
avenge  his  father. 

"According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  the  land  was  eventu- 
ally divided  between  uncle  and  nephew.  Horus  receiving  Ujjper 
and  Set  Lower  Egypt  ;  but  tlie  commoner  version  is  that  the 
murderer  was  driven  out  alto.getlier. 

"But  Set,  tho  vaiKjuislied  and  expelled  from  I'"gypt,  remained 


HEAD  OK  THE  GOO  SK  I  . 

.\fter  !i   relief,  probably   of  the   time  of 
Thothmes  III.,  about  1550  B.C. 
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lord  of  the  desert  and  was  ranked  with  other  foreign  gods  by  the 
Egyptians.  He  had  his  nps  and  downs,  like  other  gods  and 
men.  At  one  time  he  was  in  great  disfavor,  and  some  of  his 
images  were  destroyed,  but  at  an  earlier  period  he  was  highly 
venerated  and  the  Pharaoh  was  regarded  as  the  earthly  repre- 
sentative of  the  two  gods,  Horus  and  Set.  The  head  of  Set  is 
long  and  narrow,  the  lips  are  very  long,  the  upper  one  protru- 
ding beyond  the  lower,  the  nostrils  well  in  front.  Over  each  eye 
is  a  small  protuberance.  The  ears  are  long,  narrow,  and  erect 
and  cut  off  square  at  the  top,  like  tho.se  of  no  known  animal. 

"The  fox  of  the  desert,  the  camel,  the  giraffe,  various  rodents, 
even  a  fabulous  creature,  half  antelope  and  half  ass,  have  been 
suggested  as  prototypes  of  the  head  of  the  god  Set.  But  in  each 
case  for  one  point  of  resemblance  there  are  several  of  marked 
dissimilarity.  The  head  of  the  okapi,  however,  agrees  with  that 
of  Set  in  all  essential  particulars,  and  the  small  and  crude  entire 
animal  figures  of  the  earliest  representations  of  the  god  do  not 
deny  the  resemblance.  The  okapi  must  have  become  e.xtinct  in 
Egypt,  if  it  ever  lived  there,  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  not 
found  in  any  Egyptian  hunting  scenes  except  those  of  Beni-Has- 
san,  which  include  other  animals  assigned  by  tradition  to  the 
desert,  even  griffins  and  other  fabulous  monsters.  Later,  when 
the  real  prototype  of  the  Set  head  was  forgotten,  it  was  some- 
times confused  with  the  wild  ass.  Hence  the  tradition,  dating 
from  the  Greek  period,  that  Set  after  his  defeat  by  Horus  fled 
mounted  on  an  ass  which  ran  seven  days  before  it  stopped. 
Thereafter,  says  the  legend.  Set  begat  Judaios  and  Hiero.soly- 
mus,  from  whom  Jerusalem  derives  its  name.  And  another  late 
tradition  asserted  that  in  consequence  of  these  things  a  golden 
ass's  head  was  set  up  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  was  the 
chief  object  of  Jewish  worship. 

"So,  even  in  classical  antiquity,  this  jieculiar  but  once  familiar 
creature,  the  okapi,  had  utterly  vanished  from  the  ken,  the 
memory,  even  the  traditions,  of  the  civilized  world — to  be  redis- 
covered by  an  Englishman,  in  the  heart  of  the  Uganda  forest, 
after  five  thousand  years  of  oblivion." — 7'ratislaiion  made  for 
Thk  Liter.^kv  Digest. 


IS   THE    UNMARRIED    STATE     UNHEALTHFUL? 

THIS  question  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  As  long  ago  as 
1853  Farr  asserted,  after  a  study  of  the  statistics  of  France 
for  that  year,  that  marriage  is  a  "healthy  estate."  Starr,  regis- 
trar-general of  Scotland,  went  further  and  declared  his  opinion 
that  bachelor  life  is  much  more  destructive  to  males  than  the 
most  unwholesome  trade  or  the  most  insanitary  residence.  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman,  after  citing  both  these  statements,  makes  an 
interesting  attempt  in  The  Spectator  (London.  November  6  and 
13,  1902)  to  verify  them  by  an  analysis  of  statistics  of  the  census 
of  1900,  After  tabulating  bis  results  he  states  his  conclusions  as 
follows : 

"These  tables,  tho  limited  to  essential  facts  and  to  periods 
rather  too  long  for  life-insurance  purposes,  conclusively  show 
that  (i)  the  mortality  of  the  single  or  both  sexes  is  higher  than 
the  mortality  of  the  married,  and  at  all  periods  of  life,  except 
ages  15  to  44  for  women  ;  (2)  the  mortality  of  the  single  of  both 
sexes  is  less  at  all  periods  of  life  than  the  mortality  of  those  who 
are  widows  at  ages  under  sixty-five,  while  at  ages  sixty-five  and 
over  the  differences  are  too  slight  to  indicate  a  definite  law  one 
way  or  the  other  ;  (3)  the  mortality  of  the  married  of  both  sexes 
is  more  favorable  at  all  periods  of  life  than  the  mortality  of  the 
widowed  ;  (4)  the  mortality  of  single  males  is  higher  at  all  ages 
than  the  mortality  of  single  females;  the  mortality  of  married 
males  is  higher  than  the  mortality  of  married  females,  except  in 
the  age  period  15  to  44,  .  .  .  ;  (6)  the  mortality  of  widowers  is 
higher  than  the  mortality  of  widows  at  all  periods  of  life." 

Among  other  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Hoffmann  are  that  the 
death-rate  from  consumption  is  lower  for  the  married  of  both 
sexes  than  for  the  unmarried,  and  that  fewer  married  nren  than 
bachelors  commit  ^uicide.  Mr.  Hoffmann's  figures  are  discussed 
editorially  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  [anuary  10), 
which  says  of  them  : 

"On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  anj*  one  who 
wishes   from   these   figures   to   extract   a   demonstration  of   the 


healthiness  of  marriage  may  find  himself  in  a  quandary.  For 
obviously,  what  passes  for  the  '  mortality  of  the  married'  is  in 
no  sense  its  true  mortality.  The  latter  is  clearly  the  'mortality 
of  the  married,'  as  now  reckoned,  plus  a  certain,  entirely  inde- 
terminate, fraction  of  what  is  here  classed  as  the  '  mortality  of 
the  widowed  '  ;  that  fraction,  in  short,  which  represents  the  mor- 
tality due  to  causes  which  originated  during  the  married  state, 
and  not  during  widowhood.  Our  Pension  Office  certainly  would 
smile  at  a  demonstration  of  the  healthiness  of  military  life,  de- 
duced by  ignoring  the  future  mortality  of  those  discharged  for 
disability.  Here  the  case  is  peculiar  in  that  the  recruits  of  tlie 
matrimonial  army  are  discharged  therefrom,  not  by  rea.son  of 
any  demonstrated  unsoundness  in  themselves,  but  on  account  of 
that  of  the  other  partner ;  and  the  question  is,  therefore,  utterly 
problematical  as  to  what  their  physical  status  is  at  time  of  dis- 
charge into  the  ranks  of  the  widowed 

"These  statistics  are,  at  any  rate,  certainly  a  composite  of 
several  factors.  To  show  the  urgent  need  of  analysis  before 
any  conclusions  are  drawn,  we  may  assume  that  the  majority  of 
the  single  fall,  at  a  guess,  between  fifteen  and  perhaps  twenty- 
live  or  thirty;  and  that  the  majority  of  the  married  fall  over 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five.  Now  if,  as  is  probable,  most  mar- 
riages last  at  least  as  long  as  six  years,  then  the  minimum  age 
for  the  widowed  would  be  not  far  from  thirty.  But  if  this  conies 
anywhere  near  the  truth,  then  we  are,  in  the  tables,  lumping 
together  mortalities  not  only  for  single,  married,  and  widowed, 
but  also  for  ages  fifteen,  twenty-live,  twenty-five  and  upward, 
and  tliirty  and  upward 

"Interesting  and  suggestive  as  they  are,  in  their  present  form 
[these  data]  prove  little,  and  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
detailed  data  for  at  least  every  decade  (and  a  five-year  period 
would  be  better)  of  life  before  any  certain  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  It  was  doul^tless  statistics  which  the  poet  had  in  mind 
when  he  recommended  drinking  deeji  or  tasting  not." 


Invisible  Artillery. — An  interesting  experiment  has  been 
tried  at  Aldersliot,  England,  in  an  attempt  to  render  artillery 
inconspicuous  against  all  kinds  of  backgrounds.  Says  The 
Electrical  Age  : 

"A  battery  of  six  guns,  with  their  limbers,  was  painted  rain- 
bow fashion,  with  streaks  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  the  whole 
blending",  at  a  little  distance,  into  a  confused  mass  that  rendered 
each  gun  difficult  to  locate,  whatever  its  surroundings  might  be. 
At  800  yards  the  outline  of  the  gun  is  lost,  while  at  1,000  it  har- 
monizes with  trees, "oj)en  grass  land,  sandy  plains,  or  broken 
country.  As  a  trial  the  guns  were  placed  in  position  on  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  the  hills,  and  the  artillery  officers  at  Aldershot 
were  invited  to  try  and  locate  them  from  the  western  slope  at  a 
distance  of  about  3,000  yards.  Altho  all  knew  the  direction  in 
which  the  guns  were,  none  succeeded  in  finding  them  all,  even 
with  strong  glasses.  A  section  of  the  honse-artillery  guns  were 
sent  forward  to  engage  them  .so  soon  as  they  could  discern  1»hem, 
and  they  actually  advanced  to  within  1,000  yards  before  they 
were  espied.  At  close  quarters  the  guns  present  a  most  incon- 
gruous appearance,  being  a  mass  of  daubs  of  color,  but  the  idea 
is  a  decidedly  practical  one,  nevertheless." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"It  begins  to  look  as  tho  the  brothers  Lebaudy,  of  Paris,  had  already 
solved  the  problem  that  has  baffled  every  air-ship  inventor  hitherto- 
sailing  ajjainst  the  wind,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American.  "Fol- 
lowing up  their  first  rather  sensational  success,  they  made  an  ascension  at 
Nantes  recently  that  gave  striking  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  claim  that 
they  have  made  the  most  nearly  perfect  air-ship  yet  built.  Several  ascents 
were  made,  the  balloon  returning  to  a  given  spot  each  time.  It  moved  in  all 
directions  above  the  fields  and  woods  which  border  the  .Seine.  In  every 
instance  the  air-ship  was  brought  back  to  its  starting-point  at  a  speed  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  the  turn  being  made  against  the  wind." 

A  CURIOUS  railway  accident  is  reported  from  India  by  Cosmos.  About 
two  kilometers  [i^  miles]  from  Rampore  Hat,  says  that  journal,  "a  train 
composed  of  an  engine,  thirteen  passenger-cars,  and  three  other  cars,  was 
seized  and  overturned  by  a  tornado.  The  phenomenon  was  absolutely 
local,  since  nothing  was  noticed  at  the  station  just  left  by  the  train,  and 
except  for  the  upsetting  of  a  few  native  huts,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  other  damage  done.  The  number  of  the  wounded  is  not  exactly  known, 
for  the  Hindu  passengers  fled  panic-stricken  in  an  instant.  Thirteen  per- 
sons were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded  are  known.  .Some  of  the  cars  were 
turned  end  for  end,  indicating  a  whirl  wind." — Translation  tnade  for  THE 
Literary  Digest. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE    NEED    OF   A    NEW   APOLOGETIC. 

THE  most  serious  religious  problem  of  to-day,  as  viewed  by 
the  Rev.  William  P.  Merrill,  of  Chicago,  is  bound  up  in 
"the  fact  that  the  church  is  a  factor  of  lessening  importance  in 
the  lives  of  good  people — morally  good,  helpfully  good,  aggres- 
sively good  people."  The  greatest  need  of  the  church,  he  adds, 
"is  such  a  presentation  of  Christianity  as  shall  make  it  the  chief 
object  in  the  hearts  of  such  people."  He  says  further  (in  The 
Biblical  W'orlil,  January)  : 

"Of  course,  I  know  that  some  surface  indications  are  the  other 
way;  church-membership  has  grown  five  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  of  the  country,  benevolence  four  times  as  fast  as  the 
country's  wealth,  and  all  that.  Dut  this  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  figures.  It  is  a  question  of  the  jilace  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
church  in  the  hearts  of  leading  men  and  women,  leading  in  ethi- 
cal standards,  in  helpful  activity,  in  thought.  And  I  believe 
that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  such  leading  men  and 
women  whose  membership  in  the  church  is  not  the  chief  thing 
to  them,  means  little  if  any  more  to  them  than  their  membership 
in  the  art  institute,  or  the  orchestral  association,  or  the  women's 
ciubs." 

There  are  many  questions,  continues  Mr.  Merrill,  on  which  the 
light  of  a  new  and  practical  apologetic  is  needed.  He  mentions, 
in  particular,  the  subjects  of  "  salvation, "  "  the  spiritual  life, "  and 
"the  social  value  of  the  church."     We  quote  again : 

"The  first  need  is  to  show  that  salvation  is  something  definite, 
practical,  and  vital.  I  use  the  word 'salvation  '  in  a  loose  sense, 
to  denote  that  which  is  offered  in  the  Gospel,  that  which  we  pre- 
sent to  men  in  our  i)reacliing.  The  man  who  has  'accepted 
Christ,'  the  man  who  'is  a  Christian'  has  something.  What 
is  it? 

"  Do  you  clear  the  matter  up  by  saying  that  salvation  is  '  from 
sin'?  That  sounds  well,  but  what  does  it  mean?  That  the 
Christian  is  always  moral,  and  the  unbeliever  always  immoral? 
The  facts  are  against  such  a  statement.  That  the  Christian  is 
not  counted  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God?  That  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  ethically  sensitive  man  of  to-day.  who  cares  little 
what  he  is  counted,  and  everything  for  what  he  is.  Do  you 
make  the  matter  much  clearer  when  you  say  that  salvation 
means  'character'?  Can  you  put  any  sharp,  strong  meaning 
into  that?  Has  it  any  vital  connection  with  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  and  the  truth  of  his  Gospel,  and  with  faith  in  him?  Is 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  anything  more  than  the  teaching  of 
ethics?  If  so,  what?  Shall  we  fly  with  Dr.  McConnell  to  the 
theory  of  conditional  immortality?  Shall  we  find  the  answer  in 
the  life  of  fellowship  with  God? 

"These  (luestions  may  indicate  the  deeply  felt  need  of  a  new 
statement  here,  a  conception  of  salvation  definite  enough,  prac- 
tical enough,  vitally  important  enough,  to  attract  to  Christ  those 
before  whom  it  is  set.  I  believe  many  besides  myself  are  wait- 
ing for  the  man  who  can  give  that  question,  'What  is  Salva- 
tion? '  not  a  final  answer  (for  that  is  impossible),  but  the  answer 
we  need  in  and  for  our  own  time." 

The  second  great  need,  aflirms  Mr.  Merrill,  is  a  clear  statement 
aljoiit  tiie  whole  matter  of  tlie  sjjiritual  life: 

"Here  is  the  very  core  of  Christianity  as  we  apprehend  it  to- 
day. We  differ  in  our  creeds,  but  evangelical  Christians  are 
agreed  as  to  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  spiritual  life.  We 
are  turning  more  and  more  from  the  legal,  formal  presentations 
of  Christianity  to  the  vital  and  sjjiritual.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the 
indwelling  Christ,  fellowship  with  God — these  and  like  phrases 
are  used  in  this  day  as  never  before.  One  of  tlie  first  things  in 
amending  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcii 
was  to  insert  a  chapter  on 'The  Holy  Spirit,' and  the  spiritual 
life.  .  .  .  Yet  here,  too,  is  not  the  strong,  keen-sighted  apologist 
needed?  He  must  discriminate  against  cf)unterfeits,  loose  un- 
worthy notions  of  spiritual  life.  Occult  and  mystic  systems 
abound.  It  is  needful  to  heed  John's  exhortation,  and 'try  tiie 
spirits  whether  they  be  from  God,  for  many  false  spirits  arc 
come  into  the  world."  " 


The  third  need  Mr.  Merrill  deems  "perhaps  the  greatest  and 
most  apparent."  It  is  "to  make  clear  that  the  church  has  a  func- 
tion in  .society,  a  part  of  supreme  importance  to  play  in  human 
progress  and  well-being."     The  writer  declares  on  this  point : 

"  I  believe  the  church  is  not  indifferent  to  the  masses,  but  only 
uncertain.  It  realizes  its  failure  to  reach  those  most  in  need 
more  bitterly  than  do  the  masses  themselves,  or  the  critics  of  the 
church.  But  it  waits  to  know  what  to  do,  what  path  to  take. 
Are  the  settlements  pointing  out  to  us  the  true  way,  and  is  the 
institutional  church  the  right  resi)onse  to  make  to  the  need?  Is 
.something  more  radical  necessarj',  a  Protestant  order  of  St. 
Francis  vowed  to  poverty  and  service  of  the  poor,  serving  in  a 
new  spirit  and  form  of  consecration?  Professor  Harnack  hints 
that  this  is  needed,  that  missionaries  and  mission  workers  should 
take  the  tenth  chapter  of  Matthew  as  their  rule  of  life.  Do  we 
Hnd  the  right  guides  in  the  ministers  who  are  going  to  factories 
and  other  great  business  centers,  and  there  ])reaching  to  the 
workingmen  and  reaching  them  personally?  Is  Dr.  Strong  the 
true  prophet,  and  does  he  point  out  what  is  truly  to  be  the  '  next 
great  awakening  '  ?  This  at  least  is  clear  to  us.  that  the  ministry 
and  the  church  must  be  consecrated  as  never  before  to  real  social 
service;  there  must  be  less  following  Christ  for  selfish  reasons, 
and  more  taking  upof  the  cross.     But  who  will  show  us  the  way? 

"I  believe  the  heart  of  the  church  would  gladly  respond  to  the 
right  call.  And  I  believe  the  world  would  respond  to  such  a 
ministrj'.  Bishop  Winnington  Ingram,  of  London,  is  the  great- 
est living  apologist  in  this  line.  By  his  work,  by  his  sacrifices, 
he  has  found  great  influence,  not  only  in  winning  the  mas.ses, 
but  in  winning  the  cultured,  the  indifferent,  because  they  see  in 
him  the  representative  of  a  Christianity  that  is  a  social  force. 
The  church  must  become,  not  in  name,  but  in  fact,  the  greatest 
brotherhood  on  earth,  the  greatest  instrument  for  truth,  right- 
eousness, and  love  in  society.  That  will  best  commend  Christ 
and  his  Gospel  to  a  world  keenly  alive  to  social  conditions  ethi- 
cally sensitive,  and  indiflerent  to  religion  largely  because  organ- 
ized religion  seems  dragging  behind  rather  than  leading,  in  the 
effort  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  man." 


JAMES  MARTINEAU:    "A    SAINT    OF    THEISM." 

'^^HERE  are  very  few  of  the  theological  students  of  two  past 
*■  generations  who  have  not  at  some  time  read  and  admired 
Martineau's  "Endeavors  After  a  Christian  Life."  A  smaller 
number  perhaps  have  found  light  and  guidance  in  "Essays 
Philosophical  and  Theological,"  the  riper  fruit  of  Martineau's 
life-thinking  and  of  a  .somewhat  later  date.  The  many  Ameri- 
can readers  of  these  brilliant  works  will  learn  with  satisfaction 
of  the  i)ublication  of  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Martineau  " 
in  two  bulk}'  volumes — a  work  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
the  somewhat  extended  notice  we  give  to  it.  Martineau,  Chan- 
ning,  and  Parker,  declares  the  Boston  Christian  Register 
(Unit.),  are  the  three  "spiritual  guides  and  masters  of  thought" 
who  have  not  only  given  shape  and  direction  to  the  religious  life 
in  the  Unitarian  churches,  but  have  also  "done  more  than  any 
other  three  men  to  direct  religious  thought  and  lead  theological 
progress  in  all  i)arts  of  the  church  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." These  three,  it  adds,  "consciously  or  unconsciously 
wrought  together  to  the  same  end.  .  .  .  Martineau  did  not 
always  agree  with  either  Channing  or  Parker.  He  passed  be- 
yond Clianning  in  his  respect  for  transcendentalism,  and  he 
could  not  go  with  Parker  in  all  his  iconoclasms. " 

The  volumes  comprising  the"  Life  and  Letters"  are  limited  in 
their  usefulness  by  the  circumstance  that  the  career  of  Martineau 
was  so  nearly  eventless.  He  entered  into  .some  theological  con- 
troversies of  minor  importance,  and  an  episode  of  difference  and 
a  consequent  estrangement  arose  betsveen  Martineau  and  his 
almost  erpially  famous  sister  Harriet.  His  biographers  (Dr. 
James  Drummond  and  Prof.  C.  B.  Upton)  give  us  the  details  of 
these  incidents,  but  present  no  psychological  or  analj'tical  esti- 
mate of  the  man  himself.  Whatever  the  reader  gains  of  this 
must   be  derived   from   the   letters,   and   the   letters  are  for  the 
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most  part  impersonal  ami  throw  very  little  light  upon  personal 
characteristics.     To  quote  the  London  .liatic-ixy  and  Literature  : 

"It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  epitomize  in  these  columns 
the  gentle  tloatings  of  his  outward  life.  He  was  not  indeed  tied 
to  one  place  or  to  one  sphere  of  activity,  but  in  Manchester,  in 
London,  in  Berlin,  he  was  the  same  man.  engaged  with  like 
serious  thoughts,  delivering  his  soul  generously  ot  the  best  that 
it  conceived.  His  outlook  was,  if  one  may  say  so.  inward;  and 
when  he  had  once  shaken  off  the  necessarianism  that  trammeled 
his  earliest  years  he  rested  to  the  end,  confident  and  courageous 
in  the  sense  of  freedom  to  will  the  will  of  God." 

We  get  in  these  "Letters"  many  interesting  glimpses  of 
Martineau's  attitude  toward  the  religious  problems  which  were 
stirring  the  world  of  his  day. 
L^pon  the  subject  of  "special 
inspiration  "  Martineau  seems 
to  have  maintained  a  view 
more  moderate  than  Parker's, 
but  quite  different  from  the 
notion  of  mechanical  and 
verbal  inspiration  then  domi- 
nant in  the  church. 

As  to  miracles,  Martineau 
held  that  "there  is  nothing  to 
render  them  incredible  if  we 
have  sufficient  evidence. "  He 
never  seems  to  have  been  driv- 
en to  affirm  that  the  evidence 
for  any  particular  miracle  was 
sufficient  to  establish  it,  tho  he 
argues  with  spirit  that  the  mir- 
acles of  the  Gospels  are  dis- 
tinctly different  and  far  higher 
than  those  found  recorded  in 
the  apocryphal  literature  of  the 
first  centuries.  They  "served 
the  purpose  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  real  character  of 
Christ.  So  I  do  not  think  that 
whether  or  not  they  were  really 
true  is  a  matter  of  much  mo- 
ment ;  for  they  showed  the  be- 
lief that  Christ  was  capable  of 
working  such  miracles,  and  this 
is  the  impression  that  ought  to 
be  left  on  our  minds." 

The  specific  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity is  stated  as  follows,  in  a  passage  that  was  widely  quoted 
about  the  time  it  appeared  : 

"We  are  content  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  Christianity  the 
pure  truths  of  natural  piety,  cleared  from  all  that  oppresses  and 
degrades  them.  We  receive  these,  however,  through  the  mind 
of  Christ,  and  deeply  colored  by  the  transmission.  His  divine 
life  has  disclosed  a  fresh  image  and  ideal  of  human  perfection — 
changed  and  raised  the  standard  of  aspirations — and,  above  all, 
furnished  a  new  type,  representative  of  God,  and  determining 
the  spirit  of  every  heavenly  hope.  In  this,  his  personal  occu- 
pancy of  our  revential  and  trustful  affections,  has  consisted,  we 
believe,  the  essential  power  of  Christianity." 

To  the  secular  observer  Martineau  presents  aspects  of  very 
little  interest,  chiefly  because  he  was  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  career  out  of  all  immediate  and  practical  connection 
with  the  ongoings  of  his  time  and  locality.  He  affirmed  that  it 
was  not  best  for  the  religious  teacher  to  deal  with  politics,  and 
he  never,  like  Robertson,  made  any  close  application  of  his 
spiritual  principles  to  the  conditions  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lived.  The  nearest  he  comes  to  this  is  in  his  slight  occasional 
estimates  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.     Of  Tennyson  he  wrote 
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in  1S97  :  "  Loose  and  indefinite  as  his  spiritual  conceptions  were, 
his  soul  was  full  of  reverence,  and, he  saved  more  religious  faith 
than  he  impaired."  Of  Emerson  he  wrote  (1893)  :  "Among  the 
many  marks  left  by  the  genius  of  Emerson  on  the  intellectual 
habits  of  your  [.American]  reading  people  one  of  the  most  stri- 
king, I  have  thought,  is  the  taste  for  epigram,  as  the  high-pres- 
sure engine  charged  with  detached  inspiration.  His  spiritual 
forces  seemed  to  work  chiefly  in  this  way  by  successive  con- 
densations of  light  into  some  brilliant  flash  of  wisdom  that 
instantly  fixed  a  star  in  the  sky — quite  unlike  a  rhetorical  gas 
comet  carrying  its  nucleus  no  wliither  and  sweeping  half  the 
heavens  with  a  tail  that  can  neither  hide  nor  light  anything. 
Many  are  the  prophetic  tilterances  which  you  may  take  out  of 

Emerson  and  redeliver  wher- 
ever tiie  language  is  under- 
stood, without  losing  any  por- 
tion of  their  truth."  He 
aflirmed  that  Carlyle  was  a 
man  "who  above  all  others 
stands  amidst  this  age  as  its 
prophet  and  interpreter.  He 
has  shamed  the  folly  and 
braced  the  nerves  and  touched 
the  conscience  of  not  a  few,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  noblest 
sjjirits  of  our  time.  But  he  will 
leave  no  successor,  I  fear,  that 
can  bend  his  bow,  and  when  he 
is  gone  there  will  be  no  such 
voice  to  be  a  terror  to  j^retend- 
ers,  and  an  inspiration  to  vera- 
cious men." 

Martineau  seems  never  to 
have  formed  deep  and  lasting 
intimacies  with  the  other  great 
men  of  his  time,  tho  he  was  for 
a  long  time  a  friend  of  New- 
man. The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wat- 
son (Ian  Maclaren),  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  "James  Martineau  :  A 
Saint  of  Theism  "  in  7V/e  liib- 
bert  Joiirv.al  (January)  de- 
clares : 

"  There  was  in  Martineau  a 
certain  aloofness,  due  partly, 
one  imagines,  to  the  cultured  re- 
serve characteristic  of  his  relig- 
ious communion,  partly  to  his  exacting  Jiabitsof  study.  His  cor- 
respondence embraces  a  considerable  range,  and  is  in  many  cases 
most  interesting,  but  one  misses  expected  naines.  There  is  not 
a  letter  from  Jowett,  or  Maurice,  or  Kingsley,  or  Stanlej'.  He 
used  to  meet  Jowett  in  the  North,  and  sometimes  he  stayed  with 
the  Master  at  Balliol  ;  he  had  conversations  with  Stanley,  and  in 
the  Metaphj'sical  Society  he  was  associated  with  the  leading 
thinkers  of  tlie  day.  But  one  does  not  hear  of  visits  to  country- 
houses  where  interesting  j)eople  gather,  or  dinner  parties  in 
London  where  he  was  a  guest,  and  the  impression  is  left  that  he 
kept  himself  as  much  apart  from  society  as  Browning  threw 
himself  into  it.  '  Jowett  once  said  that  Martineau  had  the  face  of 
a  medieval  monk,  and  certainly  he  had  the  disposition  of  an 
ascetic  of  learning.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  life,  and  he  was  a 
keen  student  of  character;  lie  sympathized  intently  with  tl".e 
joys  or  sorrows  of  his  friends,  and  could  write  tlie  most  under- 
standing letters  of  consolation:  he  was  most  accessible  to  any 
one  wlio  called  upon  him,  and  most  ready  to  discuss  any  ques- 
tion of  intellectual  interest.  But  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the  jmr- 
suit  of  truth  that  he  failed  somewhat,  not  so  much  in  friendship 
as  in  comradeship.  No  one  would  have  felt  it  becoming  to  have 
intruded  on  Martineau's  high  thoughts  with  even  the  best  of 
stories;  no  one  would  have  dropped  in  on  Martineau  simply  for 
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half  an  hour's  human  gossip.  It  would  have  been  iircvercni,  as 
if  one  had  talked  about  the  weatlier  with  a  Hebrew  prophet,  or 
passed  a  pleasant  jest  with  Marcus  Aurelius. " 

As  to  the  question  of  classifying  Marlineau,  the  same  writer 
hesitates  to  call  him  a  mystic  in  the  undefined  fashion  in  which 
that  word  is  sometimes  used.     He  says : 

"It  is  a  question  of  delicate  and  academic  criticism  whether 
Marlineau  ought  to  be  classed  as  a  mystic.  Certainly  no  writer 
of  modern  times  has  so  i>owerfully  expounded  and  enforced  that 
'life  with  God  whicTi  is  an  ascent  through  simple  surrender  to 
the  higher  region  of  the  soul,'  where  "  spirit  may  meet  spirit '  ; 
and  it  is  open  to  believe  that  when  his 'Seat  of  Authority  in 
Religion  '  is  no  longer  read,  his  '  Endeavors  after  the  Christian 
Life'  will  have  a  place  upon  the  shelf  of  devotional  literature, 
second  only  to  the  'Imitation'  and  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
He  was  also  so  profoundly  affected  by  the  ethical  and  intellectual 
shapes  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  equally  fair  to  liold  that  he 
approached  the  tilings  of  the  spirit  through  the  things  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  conscience,  and  that  he  is  at  his  strongest  in  the 
'  Types  of  Etiiical  Theory. '  If  a  mystic  be  one  whose  knowledge 
of  God  is  the  direct  vision  of  the  soul,  unaided  and  uncontrolled 
by  the  intellect  or  the  conscience— a  revelation  as  in  a  glass — 
then  Marlineau  had  neither  the  abandonment  nor  the  directness 
of  the  mystical  faculty;  but  if  mysticism  be  communion  witli 
God  revealed  within  the  soul  upon  a  throne  which  is  high  and 
lifted  up  among  tlie  jmrest  affections,  but  firmly  establislied  upon 
reason  and  conscience,  one  is  fain  to  believe  tliat  Marti neau  was 
the  most  profound  because  the  most  reasonable  mystic  of  the 
modern  type." 

CHURCH   STATISTICS   FOR   1902. 

'"T^IIIC  Kc-v.  l)r.  H.  K.  Carroll's  annual  stalisticsof  the  cluirches 
A  of  the  United  States  are  always  greeted  with  interest,  and 
his  latest  statement,  published  in  the  New  York  Christian 
Advocate  (January  S),  is  widely  noticed  and  commented  upon. 
He  declares : 

"The  net  gains  of  all  denominations  in  i<)02  were  720  minis- 
ters,   1.261    churches,    and   403,743   communicants.      These   are 

much  smaller  than  those 


reported  for  1901,  partic- 
ularly of  communicants. 
Tlie  increase  of  comniu- 
nicants  in  1901  was  924,- 
675.  or  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  great  as 
that  for  1902.  The  dif- 
ference is  not  due  to  a 
decrease  of  prosperity  in 
the  churches  tlie  past 
year,  but  to  the  abnormal 
increase  credited  to  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1901.  .  .  .  l^eavingthe 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
out  of  the  counts,  the  in- 
crease for  1902  is  whole- 
some and  encouraging. 
The  leading  Protestant 
denominations  all  had  a 
prosperous  year.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  has 
l)assed  tlie  3.000.000  line, 
had  a  net  increase  in  the 
United  States  of  35,384  communicai.ls  and  in  all  the  world  of 
about  50. (xx).  All  Methodist  bodies  added  over  9S.o<xj  to  their 
membership.  The  Presbyterian  Church  (Northern)  had  a  notal)le 
gain  of  over  24.o<x),  and  all  Presl)yterian  bodies  of  about  3o.rxK). 
All  branches  of  Lutherans  advanced  49.320,  if  the  returns  are 
not  at  fault;  liie  Discijjles  of  Ciirist.  27.836;  tlie  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  16.355;  the  Congregational  denomination, 
over  i3.orxj;  the  two  branches  of  iJie  United  Hrethren.  over 
io,<j<x);  the  Baptists,  more  tlian  4S.6(x>.  The  large  decreases 
which  appear  in  connection  with  the  Christians  (12,071),  the 
Communistic    Societies     (9:6),    and    the    German    Evangelical 
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Pioiesiant  (16.500)  are  not  the  losses  of  one  year,  but  are  due 
to  more  correct  figures  in  the  hrst-named  instance,  and  to  a 
revision  covering  a  period  of  years  in  the  others.  The  gain  of 
churches — 1,261 — does  not  speak  of  decline  in  popular  interest. 
The  inference  often  drawn  from  reports  of  church  attendance, 
that  the  church  .service  is  losing  its  attractiveness  for  the  people, 
is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  continued  enterprise  in  build- 
ing houses  of  worship.  Many  of  the  new  structures  are  finer 
and  costlier  than  those  they  replace.  Rarely  or  never  does  one 
hear  of  congregations  building  cheaper  edifices  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  or  smaller  edifices  becau.se  of  decreasing  attendance." 

Dr.  Carroll  presents  the  following  table  showing  the  number 
of  ministers,  chinches,  and  communicants  in  the  various  denomi- 
nations: 


Itenoininations. 


Summary  for  1902. 


Ministers. 


Advcntisls  (6  bodies) >,554 

Maplisls  (13  bodiesi !  33,56* 

Hrethren  (Riven  (3  bodies) 151 

lirelbren  (Plyinou'th)  (4  bodies) \  

Catliolics  (8  bodies) ".779 

I'atholic  Apostolic '  95 

('hinese  temple*  .i 

Clirisladelphians ' 

Chrisiian  Connection 1,151 

Christian  Catholics  (Dowiel 55 

Christian  Missionary  Associatio.i 10 

Christian  Scienti.sts 1,016 

Church  of  (Jod  (.Winebrennarian)  . .  ' 460 

("hurch  of  the.Kew  Jerusalem 149 

Communistic  societies  (7  bodies  1  . . .  j 

Conirienationalisis 1 51820 

Disciples  of  Christ  ...'.. ! 6,477 

Dunkarils  (4  bodies")  .'. j 3.050 

Kvaii.ijelical^ (2  bodies) 1,421 

I'riends  (4  bodies) 1.354 

I'riends  of  the  Temple ; 4 

< ierm.-m  Kvanselical  Protestant 100 

(lerman  Kvangelical  .Synod 440 

iews  (2  bodies), '■ 301 

atter-Day  Saints  (2  bodiesi ; 1.500 

IvUtherans'  (22  bodies") ',015 

•Swedish      Kvan^el-ical    -Miss.     Covenant 

(Waldenstromians) 274 

Mennoniles  (12  bodiesi 1,112 

.Methodists  (17  bodies) 39,220 

Moravians 126 

Presbyterians  (12  bodies) 12,207 

Protestant  Kpiscopal  (2  bodies) 5,071 

Reformed  (3  bodies) 1,906 

Salvation  Army 2,510 

Schwenkfeldiafis 3 

Social  Hrethren 17 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

.Spiritualists 

Theosophical  Society 

United  Hrethren  (2  bodies) 2,348 

Unitarians 540 

Universalists 750 

Independent  congregations 54 

Grand  total  in  1902 i47.n3 

Grand  total  in  1901 146,393 


Churches. 


2.402 

5'ii42 

108 

314 

11,070 

10 

47 

63 

1.517 

5° 

13 

S08 

580 

157 

33 

5.856 

10,957 

1.071 

2,479 

I1O93 

4 

15s 

1.179 

570 

1,310 

11,78s 

391 

673 

56,787 

106 

15.315 

6,725 

2.474 

615 


334 
71 
4,85s 
452 
772 
156 


194,116 
192,855 


Commu- 
nicants. 


98.487 

4,629.487 

7.605 

6,661 

9531.303 

',49* 

".»77 

97,207 

40,000 

754 

51,608 

38,000 

7,892 

3.084 

659.324 

1.207,377 

166.194 

162,031 

118,306 

340 

20,000 

209.156 

143.000 

340. 500 

1,745,588 

32,100 

59.274 

6,084,75s 

15.505 

1,635,016 

767,3« 

185.038 

22.534 

306 

913 

1,500 

45.030 

1,629 

277,35a 
71,000 
52,944 
14,126 


28,689,028 
38,285.285 


The  following  table   shows  the  relative  rank  of  the  several 
denominations  : 


Denominations. 


Koman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Regular  Haptist  (South) 

Regular  Haptist  (Colored  1 

Methodist  Kpiscopal,  South 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Prcsbvterian  ( Northern ) 

Regular  Baptist  (North) 

Protestant  Kpiscopal 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Congregational 

Lutheran  .Synodical  Conference 

African  Methodist  E))iscopul  Zion.. 

Lutheran  General  Council 

Latter-Day  Saints 

Reformed  (German) 

United  Hrelhron   

Presbyterian  (.Southern) 

Lutheran  (iencral  Synod 

German  Kvangelical  .Synod 

Cohered  Methodist  Kpiscopal 

Cumberland  Presbvterian 

Methodist  Protestant 

United  Norwegian  Lutheran  

I'rimitive  Haptist 

United  Presbyterian 

Reformed  (Dutch) 


Rank 
in  190a. 


Commu- 
nicants. 


9,401,798 

3,801,798 

1,702,324 

1,615,321 

1,518,1154 

1,207,377 

1,024,196 

1,013,276 

758,052 

728,354 

659,324 

599,951 

542.422 

344,037 

300,000 

255,408 

3)6,350 

230,655 

311,338 

309, 1  s6 

204,972 

'84,493 

184,097 

142,360 

136,000 

117,33a 

110,436 


Rank 

in  1890. 


Commu- 
nicants. 


6,331,417 

2,240.354 

1,380,066 

1,348,989 

I ,309,970 

641,051 

788.324 

800,450 

532,054 

•  452,725 

512,771 

.^57,153 

349.788 

324,846 

•44.352 

204,018 

202,474 

179.721 

187,432 

164,640 

1:9,383 

164.940 

141.989 

119.972 

121,347 

94,403 

92,970 


Tiiese  figures  evoke  comment  of  a  varied  character.  Roman 
Catholic  papers  protest  that  Roman  Catholic  strength  is  under- 
estimated.    The   Hoston   Pilot  thinks  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
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population  of  the  United  States  is  at  least  iukxi.ooo.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Boston  Con^rt\i[titioiia/tsf  points  out  that  (.'on- 
grejjationalist  gains  during  1902  are  set  at  too  high  a  figure. 

The  Louisville  C/it  is/ian  Odse-riu-r  sees  indications  of  retro. 
gression  in  the  statistics,  and  declares  that  Christian  i)eoi)le  are 
confronted  by  "a  most  serious  slate  of  afiairs,  and  one  that 
needs  a  remedy."  The  New  York  Imii-pendcut,  so  far  from 
acquiescing  in  this  pessimistic  view,  regards  the  situation  with 
utmost  cheerfulness : 

"Two  conclusions  come  out  of  these  annual  statistics.  One 
is  that  the  church  is  not  losing 
its  hold  on  the  people,  as  is 
asserted  abundantly  by  tliose 
who  wish  it  so,  but  it  is  not 
true.  The  percentage  of  com- 
municants is  even  gaining  on 
the  population.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  church  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.  We  see 
it  in  all  reforms  ;  we  see  it  in 
the  constant  organization  of 
new  churches  and  the  building 
always  of  larger  and  finer 
houses  of  worship.  The  peo- 
ple put  more  and  more  money 
into  religion  and  benevolence. 
The  difference  between  the 
church  and  the  world  is  dimin- 
ishing, not  wholly  because  tlie 
church  is  relaxing  its  demands, 
but  in  good  part  because  the 
world  is  becoming  more  Chris- 
tian. It  is  not  as  necessary  to 
fight  the  ways  of  the  world  as 
it  once  was,  for  they  are  better. 
Science  and  history  and  criti- 
cism are  not  injuring  the  churcli 

on  the  whole,  altho  they  may  in  cases  wlierc  the  cliurch  has  put 
too  heavy  burdens  on  faith. 

"The  other  conclusions  from  tliese  figures  is  a  lesson,  and  an 
old  one.  It  is  that  there  are  too  many  denominations,  and  the 
smaller  ones  ought  to  gravitate  to  the  larger  ones,  and  the  larger 
ones  ought  to  gravitate  together.  This  is  the  most  important 
ecclesiastical  work  of  the  next  decade  or  two." 

The  Chicago  Interior  (Pre.sb.)  says: 

"This  report  of  Dr.  Carroll's  makes  it  plain  that  the  great 
evangelistic  and  aggressive  denominations  bear  the  same  rela- 
tions to  each  other  from  year  to  year.  Of  the  eight  religious 
bodies  which  number  over  a  million  adherents  each,  onlj-  two 
have  changed  positionssince  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1890,  if  we 
count  all  the  Baptists  of  the  South  as  one  body.  There  has  been 
much  said  about  rapid  strides  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  of  decreased  gains  among  Presbyterians  ;  yet  if  we  take  the 
period  of  twelve  years  into  account,  we  find  that  the  position 
which  the  Episcopalians  held  in  1890 — the  ninth  place — they  hold 
still ;  while  the  Presbyterians  still  hold  the  seveiith  place  which 
they  held  then.  Where  two  denominations  stand  near  each 
other,  there  may  be  temporary  change  of  relative  position  from 
year  to  year ;  but  in  the  long  run  the  churches  share  prosperity 
or  share  defeat.  If  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it.  It  may  be  said  that  in  twelve  years  no  denomination 
with  a  membership  above  100,000  has  changed  more  than  one 
place  up  or  down,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  churches 
whose  returns  are  so  palpably  defective  that  definite  conclusions 
can  not  be  based  upon  them.  ■  The  fact  is,  that  evangelical  relig- 
ion rises  as  a  whole  or  as  a  whole  falls.  The  returns  seem  to 
be  as  near  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  power  of  Bible 
faith  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  Any  church  not  built 
upon  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  built  of  perishable  mate- 
rials ;  and  any  church  which  does  not  honor  the  word  of  God 
falls  into  inevitable  decay.  Every  faith  and  every  uiifaith 
has  in  America  a  free  field.  It  is  the  testing  ground  of  every 
religion.  And  the  review  of  the  churches  for  the  year  just 
closed  attests  the  power  of  the  Gospel  and  exalts  the  cross  of 
Christ." 


DR.    LYMAN    ABBOTT   AND   THE 
EVANGELICALS. 

1  X  Ills  latest  theological  work,  "Tlie  Cliurch's  One  Founda- 
^  lion,"  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  of  London,  classes  Lyman 
Abbott  with  the  radical  and  destructive  critics  of  Christianity, 
such  as  Baur,  Strauss,  Renan,  and  Mattiiew  Arnold.  This 
attitude  of  mind,  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  carries  with  it 
a  derogatory  implication,  is  shared  by  many  evangelical  thinkers 
both  in  England  and  tliis  country.  The  Rev.  Dr.  David  James 
Burrell,    pastor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,    New   York. 

has  recently  gone  so  far  as  to 


A   NEW   PORTRAIT  OF    DR.   LYMAN   ABBOTT. 

(Photograph  by  Henry  Hoyt  Moore.) 


say  that  "if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  infidelity,  Dr.  Lynian 
Abl)()tt  stands  for  it."  This 
remark,  which  is  reported  iii 
the  New  York  livening  /our- 
nal  (January  21),  was  evoked 
by  Dr.  Abbott's  declaration,  in 
an  address  in  Chicago  a  few 
days  ago,  that  tlie  Bible  is  a 
record  of  the  religious  experi- 
ences of  "imperfect  men."  Dr. 
Burrell  is  reported  to  have  said 
further : 

"It  has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is 
against  every  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

"It  has  been  recognized  by 
all  evangelical  ministers  that 
in  reckoning  with  the  enemies- 
of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Abbott  is 
counted  in. 

"There  is  not  one  of  the  fun- 
damental facts  of  the  Christian  religion  that  he  is  now  understood 
to  hold." 

Tlie  Evangelical  Messe7iger  (Cleveland)  devotes  a  leading 
article  in  a  recent  issue  (January  7)  to  an  analysis  of  what  it 
terms  Dr.  Abbott's  "spiritual  quackery."  He  must  be  reckoned, 
it  affirms,  among  the  "blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  "utterly  lack- 
ing in  that  truly  spiritual  discernment  which  is  so  essential  in. 
the  religious  leader  and  teacher." 

This  unfriendly  criticism  is  called  forth  by  Dr.  Abbott's  edi- 
torial reply  (in  The  Outlook,  December  13)  to  a  lady  who  states 
her  case  and  asks  counsel,  in  the  following  words: 

"Will  you  not  help  me  to  a  clearer  insight  into  that  which- 
makes  for  peace  and  righteousness?  I  was  told  by  a  clergyman, 
that  if  I  would  unite  with  the  church,  and  believe  Christ  had 
pardoned  my  sins,  ali  would  be  well.  And  I  dared  to  join  the 
cliurch  on  simjjly  this  assurance.  And  now  I  see  how  false  i.s 
my  position,  how  back  of  this  false  belief  is  my  true  self,  stronger 
in  sin  and  doubt.  Won't  you  help  me,  and  tell  me  if  there  is- 
not  some  way  out  of  this  besides  leavi'ng  the  church?  I  am  not 
a  backslider,  surely,  for  I  have  never  known  the  cleansing,  heal- 
ing power  of  Jesus  Christ." 

To  this  Dr.  Abbott  answered  : 

"Your  experience  is  not  at  all  unusual.  There  are  in  the 
church  a  great  many  who  want  to  be  Christians,  and  yet  who 
have  not  the  happiness  which  belongs  to  normal  Christian  ex- 
perience. They  read  that 'the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace.'  They  have  some  love,  but  they  have  little  joy  and  no 
peace,  except  at  times  when  they  forget  their  religious  ex])eri- 
ence  and  so  forget  themselves.  This  is  not  because  they  are  not 
con.scientious.  It  is  not  because  they  do  not  try.  They  are  the 
victims  of  a  misdirected  conscience.  They  try  too  hard.  What 
they  really  need  is  some  one  to  explain  to  them  what  is  meant 
by  the  very  familiar  saying,  'Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shall  be  saved.'  They  do  not  know  what  it  mean«. 
Jesus  Christ  is -the  Savior  of  men,  the  physician  of  souls.  Oi:r 
business  is  simply  to  follow  his  directions,  and  never  to  ask 
ourselves  how  we  are  getting  on  ;  never  to  test  our  symptoms  or 
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examine  into  our  spiritual  conditions,  or  ask  ourselves  wiieilier 
we    are    getting    better  or   worse.     Spiritual    self-examination 

almost  inevitably  produces  spiritual  liypoclioiidria 

"I  advise  you,  then,  to  forget  yourself  and  think  only  of  your 
duty.  Do  what  Christ  bids  you  do,  regardless  of  the  question 
whether  he  gives  you  peace  for  doing  it  or  not.  Read  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  then  try  to  live  it.  'Let  your  light  so 
shine.'  Do  you  know,  or  can  you  find,  any  darkened  home? 
Go  into  it  and  carry  the  illumination  of  a  bright  and  cheery 
presence.  'Love  your  enemies.'  Do  you  know  anyone  who 
has  done  you  an  ill  turn?  Study  how  you  can  do  her  a  good 
turn.  Give  the  whole  of  your  mind  to  doing  each  hour  the  duty 
which  lies  next  to  you.  And  when  the  day  is  over,  waste  no 
time  in  an  idle  review  to  see  whether  you  have  done  the  duty 
well  or  not.  Put  your  thoughts  on  the  morrow  ;  on  the  question 
what  you  can  find  to  do  to  malce  some  one  hajipier  and  better  for 
your  being  in  the  world.  If  you  have  peace,  be  glad  of  it.  If 
you  have  no  peace,  go  on  just  the  same,  resolved  to  show  your- 
self, the  world,  and  your  Master  how"  loyal  you  can  be  to  your 
own  life,  to  your  fellow  men,  and  to  him." 

The  Evangelical  Messeni;;e}-  fi\\\.^\<,  emphatic  protest  against 
such  a  line  of  argument.     It  observes  : 

"The  learned  doctor  chides  such  as  this  inquiring  soul  witli 
'  trying  too  hard  '  to  be  saved,  and  being  victims  of  a  '  misdirected 
conscience.'  He  suggests  that  it  is  not  wise  to  be  introspective, 
and  adds  'Spiritual  self-examination  almost  inevitably  produces 
spiritual  hypochondria.'  It  is  of  no  use  to  inquire  '  whether  we 
are  getting  better  or  worse.'  Well,  what  did  Paul  mean  when 
he  said,  '  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith  ;  prove 
your  own  selves  ?  '  And  how  are  we  to  know  that  our  heart  con- 
demns us  or  not,  if  we  do  not  sometimes  listen  to  the  voice  within? 
Surely  we  may  sometimes  stand  still  and  listen  to  the  murmur 
of  the  deep  sea  within  the  soul  that  we  may  know  which  way 
the  currents  flow." 

The  same  paper  maintains  that  "all  the  way  through  Dr. 
Abbott  urges  the  impossible,  and  makes  tlie  doing  of  good  works 
the  means  of  salvation,  instead  of  the  fruit  of  a  saved  state. 
He  really  preaches  the  old  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works."  We 
quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"Salvation  is  by  faith  in  Jesus,  not  by  works.  Christ's  sacri- 
ficial death  is  the  meritorious  ground  of  our  redemption.  Works 
are  the  result,  not  tlie  means  or  the  ground  of  our  salvation. 
Jesus  saves.  And  the  Christ  who  saves  is  the  crucified  and 
risen  One.  In  him  we  have  peace.  Dr.  Abbott  talks  as  tho  it 
were  not  necessary  to  have  peace,  or  hardly  possible.  And 
since  we  can  not  know  that  we  have  peace,  it  is  better  not  to  try 
to  find  out.  Paul  says,  that  now  being  justified  by  faith  we 
have  peace  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  rejoice 
in  hoj)e  of  the  glory  of  God.  There  is  now  therefore  no  con- 
demnation to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesu.s. 

"So  then  we  may  and  do  have  peace,  but  it  comes  by  faith  in 
Jesus,  not  by  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  Yes,  bless  God, 
we  may  have  peace,  peace  that  passeth  understanding,  peace 
that  flows  like  a  river.  We  can  be  saved  and  know  it.  And  it 
is  the  business  of  religious  leaders  and  teachers  to  set  this 
glorious  privilege  before  the  jjcople,  and  to  lead  them  into  it. 
Hut  to  try  to  make  people  believe  that  they  must  live  in  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  all  their  lives,  and  to  keep  them  in  such  pain- 
ful suspense,  when  it  is  possible  to  live  and  flourish  in  the  riches 
of  grace,  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
sui)erabounding  joy  of  a  deep,  personal  experience,  is  to  be 
utterly  remiss  in  our  duty  as  religious  teachers." 

Dr.  Abbott,  stirretl  by  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  took  occa- 
sion last  week,  in  a  newspaper  interview,  to  reaflirm  his  belief 
in  the  fundamentals  of  tlie  Christian  religion.  "My  faith  in 
God  as  the  All  I'-ather, "  he  said,  "in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
(xod  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  in  the  Bible  as  the  record 
of  the  revelation  of  God,  in  human  experience  culminating  in 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  as  rendered  in  the  four 
gospels,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race  under  the  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  of  God  toward  that  universal  brotherhood 
which  is  the  culmination  of  all  history,  has  been  often  repeated 
bv  me  in  sermon,  article,  and  volume." 


A    DEFENSE    OF   THE   MOH  AlVilVI  EDAN 
ATTITUDE   TOWARD    WOMEN. 

THE  social  condition  of  the  Mohammedan  woman  is  interest- 
ingly discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of  Zezia  (Tunis).  This 
Moslem  journal  endeavors  to  look  at  the  question  through  Chris- 
tian eyes  and  to  defend  Mohammedanism  against  the  serious 
charges  so  often  made  against  it.  We  quote  from  its  pages  as 
follows  : 

"Christians  attempt  to  estimate  the  teaching  of  Mohammed 
from  the  lofty  standpoint  of  their  own  Gospel,  and  pronounce  it 
ungenerous  and  devoid  of  moral  grandeur.  Historians  have 
taken  a  more  charitable  view,  because  they  appreciate  the  en- 
lightening influence  which  the  Koran  exerted  over  bestial  and 
pagan  Arabia.  If  Christians  would  study  the  Koran,  they 
would  ascertain  that  their  execration  of  Mussulman  doctrines  is 
due  to  their  ignorance  of  the  texts. 

"The  Koran  is  not  oppposed  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  women.  The  debasement  of  woman  and  the  excesses 
attributed  to  the  Koran  should  ratlier  be  imputed  to  a  coarse  tra- 
dition which  found  its  origin  in  the  sensuality  of  a  race  of  men. 
The  Koran  limited  polygamy  without  commending  it.  Moham- 
medans of  the  higher  class  do  not  practise  it.  It  is  only  honored 
among  the  j)oorer  classes  in  which  woman  has  become  degraded 
to  a  thing  of  merchandise,  a  servant,  a  mere  instrument  of  pro- 
duction. The  segregation  of  woman  is  not  decreed  by  the 
written  law.  All  that  is  recommended  is  the  wearing  of  a  veil. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  virgin  may  be  comp'elled  to  marry,  yet 
the  Koran  censures  the  father  who  marries  his  children  against 
their  will.  The  repudiation  of  a  wife  by  her  husband  is  con- 
demned as  a  sin  more  displeasing  to  God  than  any  other.  The 
pure  law,  disentangled  from  its  late  corruptive  interpretations, 
makes  such  a  course  almost  imjiossible.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  of  Islam  to  prevent  a  woman  from  acquiring  literary  and 
.scientific  knowledge.  In  fact  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
harems  many  w^omen  of  high  culture." 

Zezia  contends  that  the  condition  of  the  Mohammedan  woman 
in  many  respects  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  her  Christian 
sister.     We  quote  again  : 

"Before  criticizing  the  ^lussulman  law.  Christians  should 
understand  that  it  guarantees  to  woman  an  amount  of  respect 
and  happiness  that  would  seem  enviable  to  many  European 
women.  There  is  one  admirable  feature  of  Mohammedan  teach- 
ing. Celibacy  is  deemed  asin  and  a  shame.  Every  man,  there- 
fore, gets  married,  and  every  woman  follows  her  ideal  destiny, 
which  is  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Mohammedan  society  does 
not  include,  as  Christian  society  does,  a  lamentable  'job-lot  '  of 
old  maids,  overlooked  by  dowry-hunters.  With  us  the  dowry 
is  not  a  contribution  made  by  the  woman,  but  a  gift  from  the 
husband  ;  and,  since  the  projierty  of  husband  and  wife  is  owned 
separately,  a  man  marries  for  love,  and  not  for  money.  The 
Koran  commands  protection  and  respect  for  the  faithful  wife. 
To  the  son  it  says:  'Respect  the  mother  who  has  given  thee 
birth.'  To  the  husband:  'Be  good  in  all  things  to  her.'  A 
woman  can  never  be  in  want  of  food  ;  her  weakness  and  inferior- 
ity protect  her.  Her  father,  who  has  first  authority  over  her, 
is  in  duty  bound  to  dci)rive  himself  to  take  care  of  her.  Later 
on  this  duty  is  taken  up  by  the  husband.  Even  if  he  re])udiates 
her,  he  must  still  support  her.  If  she  becomes  a  widow,  her 
cliildren  have  to  take  care  of  her.  At  law  she  has  extensive 
lights,  altho  she  is  not  on  an  equality  with  man  in  matters  of 
iiilieritance." 

We  are  informed,  in  conclusion,  that  "  feminism, "  "woman's 
rights"  movements,  have  no  place  in  the  Mohammedan  world. 
The  Mussulman  woman's  only  ambition  is  to  rule  over  her  hus- 
band and  children,  and  to  exert  the  moral  authority  which  has 
])een  hers  from  time  immemorial.  "Mohammed,"  ob.serves 
Zezia,  "may  not  have  been  very  gallant  when  he  assigned 
woman  a  place  second  to  man.  But  Christianity,  which  appar- 
ently wishes  to  give  woman  the  first  place,  is  guilty  of  a  species 
of  hypocrisy  and  absurdity." — Translaiion  made  for  Twv.  Lir- 
KKARV  Digest. 
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JOSEPH     CHAMBERLAIN'S    DOINGS    IN    SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  Britain's  epoch-making  Colonial 
Secretary,  landed  in  Sonth  Africa  toward  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. Ever  since  then  he  has  been  commanding  the  applause  of 
listening  senates  (or  rather  of  listening  Britons  and  some  Boers) 
by  making  speeches.  According  to  these  Chamberlain  utter- 
ances, "the  motherland  during  the  crisis  of  the  [Boer]  war  had 
done  her  duty  "  and  the  war  itself  showed  that  "no  member  of 
the  empire,  however  comparatively  weak,  should  stand  alone  to 
face  difficulty  and  danger."  Cicero  himself  was  never  more 
applauded.  But  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  had  his  bad  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Every  Boer  he  meets  has  a  claim  for  damages. 
One  such  claim  footed  up  to  the  equivalent  of  $75,000.  "  What !  " 
exclaimed  the  man  from  Birmingham;  "of  course,  we  cannot 
entertain  it."  He  had  been  told,  he  observed  later,  that  Boers 
generally  ask  for  only  ten  times  as  much 
as  they  e.xpect  to  be  given.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  their  receipts  from  ^■Iv. 
Chamberlain  may  be  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  a  hundred.  Apart  from  this,  the 
comment  upon  his  mission  is  a  little  in- 
definite. For  instance,  the  London  Times 
expatiates  on  the  statesman's  "broad 
purpose  "  : 

"The  broad  purpose  he  has  in  view  is, 
as  he  told  the  citizens- of  Durban  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  landed,  to  draw  more 
closely  together  the  people  of  the  mother 
country  and  their  kinsmen  over  sea.  At 
home  he  has  been  for  many  years  the  most 
promin(ent  and  the  most  unweacy-fng,  ex- 
ponent of  the  imperial  ideal,  and  he  'Jias 
steadily"shown  by  his  action  as  a  minis'fer 
that  his  love  of  the  empire'  and  his  faith 
in  its  future  are  no  mere  platonic  senti- 
ments, but  living  principles  which  guide 
and  quicken  the  whole  course  of  his  career. 
Here  the  work  has  been  in  great  part  done, 
and  done,  as  we  trust,  for  all  time.  It  is 
the  habit  of  some  statesmen  to  speak  of  the 
fickleness  of  democratic  communities,  and 

to  urge  it  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  engage  in  great  underta- 
kings which  demand  for  their  realization  steadfastness  of  view. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  theory  applies  to  such  wide  and  simple 
conceptions  as  the  unity  of  our  empire.  The  apathy  and  in- 
difference to  our  colonies  which  were  general  forty  years  ago 
have  passed  away,  and  passed  away,  as  we  are  confident,  for- 
ever. They  have  been  replaced  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  empire,  not  only  as  the  foundation  of  pur  mate- 
rial greatness,  but  as  the  sure  bulwark  of  the  moral  and  political 
ideals  with  which  British  civilization  in  the  course  of  its  long 
history  has  endowed  mankind." 

Something  suspiciously  like  this  was  said  by  the  great  London 
paperat  the  time  of  the  first  announcement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
tour.  But  if  the  famous  man's  friends  are  repeating  themselves, 
so,  too,  are  his  enemies,  esjiecially  the  London  Daily  News. 
That  Liberal  organ  says  : 

"  He  has  gone  to  Africa — so  it  was  understood — to  see  if  order 
can  be  evolved  from  the  chaos  which  his  policy  has  brought 
about,  and  not  to  delight  the  British  colonists  with  specimens  of 
his  oratory.  If  he  is  to  play  the  part  of  conciliator,  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  that  spread-eagleism  and  self-glorification  should 
be  kept  in  the  background  so  far  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tempera- 
ment will  permit.  .  .  ;  We  observe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  makes 
light  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  work  of  repatriation.  At 
this  stage  of  his  travels  we  do  not  know  that  his  opinions  carry 
more  weight  than  those  of  any  other  man.     After  he  has  seen 


eakl  of  O.NSLOW. 

In  charge  of  the  British  Colonial  Office  dur 

ing  the  absence  of  Joseph  Chamberlain. 


Lortl  Milner  and  observed  for  himself  on  the  spot  what  repatria- 
tion means  and  what  is  involved  in  building  up  again  from  tiie 
bottom  two  ruined  and  devastated  states,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  treat  his  utterances  with  respect." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  made  one  sensation  by  announcing,  accord- 
ing to  report,  that  the  Boers  could  help  to  put  down  the  Mad 
Mullali  in  Somaliland  if  they  felt  like  it.  Some  Boers  volun- 
teered for  this  purpose  weeks  ago,  but  their  services  were 
declined  with  much  civility.  The  Daily  News  (London)  there- 
ujH)n  makes  these  few  remarks  : 

"We  can  not  say  that  the  reversal  of  Lord  Lanstlowne's 
decision  not  to  employ  the  Boers  in  suppressing  the  Mullah 
strikes  us  as  a  happy  beginning  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  task. 
This  Mullah-chasing  is  one  of  the  maddestkinds  of  imperialist 
sport,  and  tliere  is  no  sort  of  sense  in  trying  to  enlist  the  Boers 
in  such  enterprises.  The  jjlace  for  them  is  on  their  own  deserts, 
which  must  somehow  be  restored  to  cultivation,  and  not  in. 
Somaliland." 

But  Mr.  Cliamberlain  is  not  always  accurately  reported,  and  in 
the  Mad  Mullah  matter  he  may  have  been  misunderstood.  None 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  generalities  have 
been  misunderstood,  however.  The  St. 
James's  Gazette  (London)  pays  one  of 
them  this  left-handed  compliment : 

"Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
was  loudly  applauded  when  he  claimed 
that  the  war  had  proved  '  that  the  mother 
country  was  always  willing  to  help  her 
children,  and  that  her  heart  was  true  and 
her  arm  strong  to  serve  them.'  He  would 
hardly  have  made  such  a  pronouncement 
had  he  not  felt  assured  that  in  Natal  at 
any  rate  loyal  men  of  British  blood  have 
no  good  cause  of  complaint  with  their  treat- 
ment. We  hope  it  is  equally  true  of  other 
I^arts  of  South  Africa.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
sure  of  the  truth  about  this  matter.  Very 
bitter  complaints  have  certainly  reached  us 
from  Cape  Colony  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  is  alleged  that  even  after  the  fight  to  a 
finish  the  experience  of  loyalists  is  the  old 
one  that  'loyalty  does  not  pay.'  No  doubt 
some  wholly  unreasonable  expectations 
were  formed  which  have  necessarily  been 
disappointed,  but  we  fear  there  must  be 
some  substantial  ground  for  the  discon- 
tent which  unquestionably  exists  among 
some  of  our  fellow  countrymen." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  doings  in  South  Africa  have  been  atten- 
tively followed  by  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris),  which  thinks 
he  is  making  a  special  effort  to  conciliate  the  Boers.  Before  he 
set  sail  for  South  Africa,  says  the  Paris  paper,  he  spoke  in  an 
uncompromising  spirit  of  every  Boer  problem  confronting  him. 
Now  his  lone  has  altered  : 

"It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the  Colonial  Minister  spoke 
in  a  most  eulogistic  way  of  the  Dutch  population  of  South 
Africa.  The  fact  that  this  population  possesses  the  same  virtues 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  stated  by  him  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  that  must  inevitably  have  ensued 
between  them.  .  .  ,  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  says  that  Britain 
offers  the  Boers  equality  of  position  with  Britons  on  condition 
that  they  accept  the  supremacy  of  the  British  flag.  The  favora- 
ble impression  made  by  this  utterance  has  been  confirmed  by 
what  he  said  of  the  Colonial  Office.  He  praised  this  institution, 
liut  observed  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  take  larger  views  of 
colonial  matters  than  are  the  colonies  themselves,  and  to  reach 
maturer  decisions,  even  if  those  decisions  entailed  a  sacrifice  of 
certain  colonial  prejudices.  This  seems  to  be  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  home  government  can  free  itself  of  those  racial 
antagonisms  that  work  such  evil  in  South  Africa.  ...  It  can 
only  be  wished  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  harmonize  his  acts 
with  his  words  and  thus  his  voyage  may  produce  happy  results." 
—  Translation  madejor  The  Literary  Digest. 
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REVIVING   THE   GORGEOUS   EAST. 

READERS  of  Milton  need  not  be  told  just  who  it  was  tliat 
sat  high  on  a  throne  of  royal  state  which  far  outshone  the 
wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,  or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with 
richest  hand  showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 
This  description  has  been  made  a  little  shabby  by  the  Durbar  at 
Delhi,  a  ceremonial  in  honor  of  the  accession  of  Edward  VII.  to 
the  imperial  throne  of  India.  Everything  was  gorgeous.  The 
imperial  ensign — to  continue  the  paraphrase  of  Milton — full  high 
advanced,  shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind,  with  gems 
and  golden  luster  rich  emblazed.  Ten  thousaml  banners  rose 
into  the  air  with  Orient  colors  waving.  With  them  rose  a  forest 
huge  of  spears,  and  thronging  helms  appeared  and  serried 
shields  in  thick  array.  The  central  figure  was  not  of  course 
Milton's  creation,  but  the  creation  of  Edward  VII. — Lord  Curzon 
of  Kedleston,  Viceroy  of  India.  Hence  the  language  of  Milton 
may  well  be  abandoned  for  that  of  TIte  Standani  (London)  : 

"If  the  opening  spectacle  owed  the  perfection  of  its  scenic 
■effect  to  the  combination,  on  a  singularly  lavish  scale,  of  Orien- 
tal magnificence  with  the  Western  instinct  of  preciseorder.it 
derived  its  impressiveness  from  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
celebration  in  which  it  was  a  superb  detail.  There  is  a  pardon- 
able tendencj'  among  those  who  are  privileged  to  be  the  observers 
■oi  such  a  sight  to  express  their  appreciation  in  terms  which  the 
frigid  historian,  referring  to  the  documents  of  the  past,  \vould 
have  to  pronounce  excessive.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  life 
as  it  was  lived  in  the  days  when  Akbar  or  Shah  Jehan  or  Au- 
rungzebe  held  their  courts  in  Delhi  or  Agra,  or  even  in  that  travel- 
ing capital  their  camp,  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  affirm  that  the 
display  devised  by  the  representative  of  the  English  Sovereign 
of  all  India  exceeds  in  grandeur  the  spectacles  in  which  the 
famous  dynasty  of  Mussulman  conquerors  indulged  their  own 
taste  for  pomp  or  ministered  to  the  desires  of  their  subjects. 
Even  in  the  days  when  the  feeble  descendants  of  the  Mogul 
still  kept  up  a  fantastic  shadow  of  the  vanished  glory,  there 
were  sights  to  be  seen  at  Delhi  with  which  the  tamer  cere- 
monials of  the  cold  Occident  could  not  well  be  brought  into  com- 
parison." 

These  splendors,  including  salutes  by  trumpeting  elephants, 
trained  to  use  their  trunks  with  effect,  were  contrived  because, 
to  quote  77/.?  Stamiani  again,  the  natives  of  India  "think  that 
their  rulers  should  maintain  a  becoming  gorgeousness."  Yet 
The  Daily  AVti-j  (London)  throws  cold  water  on  it  all : 

"Doubtless  tho"  Oriental  mind  must  needs  be  impressed  not 
merely  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  bejeweled  scabbard  in  which 
the  sword  mercifully  sleeps.  Part  of  our  i)ower  must  obviously 
reside  in  the  trappings  thereof.  But,  apart  from  Lord  Curzon's 
love  of  display,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  pretext  whatsoever 
for  the  almost  illimitable  extension  this  Christmas  of  the  cere- 
monial which,  in  far  more  perilous  times,  has  proved  sufficient 
to  retain  tlie  respect  and  the  loyalty  of  our  Indian  subjects.  It 
is  not  only  jjrobablc,  it  is  certain,  that,  as  years  pass,  this  kind  of 
pageant  will  have  to  be  repeated.  Is  the  increase  in  its  costli- 
ness to  proceed  at  the  present  geometrical  ratio?  " 

The  English  newspaper  is  templed  to  go  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  India,  and  it  reaches  conclusions  which  may  be  prompted 
by  its  Liberal  point  of  view,  but  which,  if  ever  justified  by 
events,  are  extremely  grave  : 

"Seeley,  in  his  '  Expansion  of  England, '  with  all  the  optimism 
of  naked  materialism,  brushes  aside  the  poverty  of  India  by 
arguing  comfortably  that  starving  people  do  not  rebel.  Doubt- 
less Persia  might  be  instanced  as  a  country  wliere  extreme 
penury  is  accepted  passively  by  Orientals  who  have  no  heart  to 
throw  off  the  yoke.  Russia,  again,  has  sufTered  this  year  more 
grievously  than  for  many  decades,  yet  an  explosion  was 
averted.  But  between  India  and  these  countries  there  are  three 
essential  differences.  In  the  first  ])lace  India  is  densely  popu- 
lated ;  secondly,  tlic  tonic  of  Western  literature  is  allowed  free 
access  to  India;  thirdly,  the  Indians,  altho  of  very  varied  races 
among  themselves,  are  yet  ruleil  by  a  nation  which  declines  to 
intermarry,  which  is  i)reventfd  by  climate  from  colonizing,  and 


which  jjossesses  no  land  link  with  its  dependency.  The  future 
of  India  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  modern  statesmanship. 
Carlyle  expressed  the  oi)inion  that  India  must  go  some  day,  and 
no  one  believes  that  the  despotism  of  the  present  is  to  remain 
without  challenge." 

THE    MISSION    OF   COUNT   LAMSDORFF. 

COUNT  LAMSDORFF,  as  all  authorities  agree,  is  the  most 
silent  diplomatist  in  Europe.  He  is  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  having  attained  that  dignity  after  years  of 
service  in  minor  posts.  No  man  living  is  believed  to  know  more 
of  the  traditional  policy  of  his  country.  The  state  secrets  of  the  J 
present  Czar  and  of  the  late  Czar  are  said  to  be  an  open  book  to  ■ 

Count  Lamsdorff.  Language  to  him  is  not  an  instrument  with 
which  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  but  an  instrument  with  which  to 
dispense  almost  altogether.  Every  movement  he  makes  is 
watched  intently, 
for  he  is  deemed  the 
e  m  b  o  d  i  m  e  n  t  of 
Russia's  foreign 
pol  i  c  y.  "  C  o  u  n  t 
L  a  m  s  d  o  r  ff , "  ob- 
serves the  Xeiie 
l-yeie  Presse  (\'i- 
enna) ,  "has  as  yet 
refrained  from  any 
striking  act  that 
would  serve  as  a 
clew  to  his  person- 
ality. He  has  been 
handed  on  like  a 
fixture  of  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Office 
from  one  minister  to 
another.  He  was 
the  custodian  of 
Russian  diplomatic 
tradition  under  F"or- 
eign  Ministers 
(iiers   and    Muravi- 

eff.  Long  before  he  was  himself  made  Foreign  Minister  he  came 
into  close  contact  with  Alexander  III.,  and  he  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  the  confidence  of  Nicholas  II.  Count  Lams- 
dorff "s  personality  is  no  whit  less  striking  than  that  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. Count  Muravieff  "  . 

"But  his  ways  and  traits  are  the  opposite  of  those  of  the 
former  Foreign  Minister.  Muravieff  was  convivial.  Count 
Lam.sdorff  is  a  silent,  reserved  man.  In  no  sense  is  he  a  lion 
of  the  salon.  He  toils  unremittingly.  In  his  walks  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  he  chooses  the  quiet  and  lonely  neigh- 
borhoods, avoiding  the  crowded  and  lively  thoroughfares.  He 
goes  about  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  and  apparently  he  is  ever 
absorbed  in  thought.  .  .  .  The  Count  is  a  red  blond.  His  hair 
has  begun  to  whiten  about  his  forehead.  A  reddish  mustache, 
carefully  trimmed,  covers  his  lip.  He  is  not  by  any  means  a 
sly  diplomatist  of  the  old  school.  There  is  about  him  nothing 
of  the  subtle  profundity  associated  in  the  general  mind  with 
the  idea  of  an  experienced  Russian  diplomatist.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  look  of  sincerity  about  him,  and  his  personality  denotes 
candor.  It  is  this  frankness  of  nature  that  endeared  him  to  the 
Czar.  But  those  who  know  Count  Lamsdorff  are  well  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  gaining  information  from  him.  He  never 
under  any  circumstances  utters  one  word  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary." 

This  unusual  and  interesting  person  has  lately  completed  a 
mission  to  the  Balkans  and  to  Vienna  that  is  asserted  to  portend 
great  things  for  Europe  in  the  near  future.  "It  will  certainly  be 
contrary  to  all  experienc.-,"  says  .77/.?  Standard  (London),  "if  a 
journey   made   bv  a  Rus>^i;in   .Minister  in  the  Balkan  states,  and 


COUNT  LAMSliORFK, 

Ru,'<si,in  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  is 
hailed  in  Kurope  as  a  master  of  silence. 
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his  interviews  with  their  rulers,  be  not  followed  by  events  of  ;i 
more  or  less  striking  character."  The  grand  object  of  the  mis- 
sion, if  we  are  to  accept  the  general  verdict,  was  to  settle  the 
question  of  Macedonia.  The  >/ie'<j/(vr "(London)  thus  analyzes 
the  situation  : 

"She  [Russia]  has  sent  her  Chancellor  to  study  the  [Mace- 
donian] situation  in  person  in  Sophia  and  Belgrade,  and  further 
to  organize  in  Vienna,  in  concert  with  Austria,  a  joint  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  situation  which  seems  likely  to  arise.  The 
official  explanations  of  Rnssian  policy  which  have  appeared  in 
St.  Petersburg  no  longer  confine  themselves  to  the  old  hopeless 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  things  as  they  are. 
The  status  quo  has  at  last  become  impossible.  The  Sultan 
m.iy  be  allowed  to  play  with  his  paper  reforms  for  some  months 
to  come,  but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Russia  has 
at  length  decided  to  impose  a  plan  of  her  own,  doubtless  a  very 
conservative  plan,  whose  main  object  will  be  to  avert  war,  but 
still  a  plan  which  will  aim  at  ])lacing  in  more  trustworthy  hands 
the  responsibility  for  the  government  of  Macedonia." 

Count  Lamsdoiff  is  said  to  favor  tlie  appointment  of  a  Chris- 
tian Turkish  governor  for  Macedonia  whose  administration  is  to 
be  supervised  by  the  Powers.  But  the  Russian  newspapers  say 
that  the  Count  merely  visited  the  Bulgarian  and  Servian  capitals 
in  order  to  let  it  be  understood  that  there  must  be  no  official 
winking  at  revolutionary  uprisings  in  Macedonia.  Significance 
is  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  alleged  organ  of  Count  Lamsdorff 
himself,  the  St.  Petersburger  Zeituiig,  reproduces  with  friendly 
•comment  the  following  from  the  ISette  Freie  Pressc  (Vienna)  : 

"Russia  desires  to  avert  the  Macedonian  peril — which  grows 
acuter  every  day — not  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Austria,  but  in 
harmony  with  her.  This  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  Macedonia 
from  setting  the  Balkans  in  a  blaze  and  threatening  European 
peace  with  a  dire  catastrophe.  .  .  .  This  imminent  peril  exists 
in  Macedonia  and  threatens  to  become  general  throughout  the 
Balkans  unless  the  sparks  of  the  fire  are  trodden  out  in  time." 

The  net  result  of  Count  Lamsdorff's  mission,  says  the  Vienna 
organ,  will  be  an  accord  between  Russia  and  Austria  on  the 
Balkan  question.  The  Count,  according  to  the  Serpske  Novine 
(Belgrade),  an  official  Servian  organ,  "renewed,  by  his  trip  to 
Servia,  the  friendship  between  the  Czar  and  King  Alexander. " 
This  is  taken  to  mean  that  satisfactory  explanations  were 
made  concerning  the  postponement  of  the  visit  of  King  Alex- 


ander and  Ouoen  Draga  to  the  Czar  and  Czarina.  This  visit  is 
always  in  contemplation;  but  it  never  comes  olT.  The  Sloga 
(Belgrade)  declares  that  Count  Lamsdoitl's  mission  has  guaran- 
teed a  tranquil  future  to  Servia.  The  l.isti>h  (Odessa)  says 
positively  that  the  Macedonian  problem  will  now  be  settled  in 
short  order.  It  v.-ould  seem  from  the  indefinite  character  of  all 
this  comment  that  wli;itcvor  was  done  took  place  behind  the 
scenes.  Such  is  the  (.oiKlusion  of  tlie  Paris  Tfiiips.  Count 
Lamsdorff  wound  up  his  grand  lour  in  Vienna,  as  noted  already. 
There  he  had  a  conference  with  Count  Goluchowski,  Kmijcror 
FrancMS  Joseph's  l-'oreign  Minister,  the  result  being  a  ])relimi- 
nary  agreement  for  joint  action  in  Macedonia  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Russia.  What  form  tiiat  action  will  take  remains  to 
be  seen. — TransUxtions )iiade J\>)  'I'm-.  Lrri'.K.vRV  Digkst. 


GERMANY'S  ALLEGED  PROPOSAL  TO  BUILD 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

CERTAIN  lilnglish  newspapers  have  a  way  of  publishing 
particulars  legardnig  Germany's  plans  in  the  American 
continent.  The  result  is  embarrassing  to  Berlin.  The  very 
latest  instance  of  the  kind  involves  the  London  Daily  AVtc.v, 
which  gives  information  "on  high  authority  "  on  the  subject  of 
Germany's  arrangements  to  build  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
English  daily  says  a  German  offer  was  made  to  the  French 
Panama  Canal  Company  to  jjurchase  for  $40,000,000  all  its 
franchises  should  the  United  States  not  take  advantage  of  its 
option  expiring  March  4  next.  The  German  Government  is 
further  said  to  have  offered  to  buy  from  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment its  Panama  shares  at  par,  agreeing  to  abandon  all  German 
claims  against  Colombia  should  this  offer  be  accepted.  The 
Temps  (Paris)  says  of  the  alleged  proposition  : 

"Germany  bases  her  claim  to  be  able  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal  without  violating  the  Monroe  Doctrine  upon  the  fact  that 
according  to  her  constitution  Colombia  can  neither  alienate  any 
of  her  soil  nor  transfer  it  to  a  foreign  Power.  Hence  in  con- 
structing the  canal  the  Germans  would  acquire  neither  rights  of 
sovereignty  in  Colombia  nor  rights  of  permanent  occupation  in 
Colombian  territory.  Finally,  the  Germans  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company,  whose  undertaking 


AT   VON    HULOW'S    KKcKPTION. 

Announce  the  two  representatives  of  the  German  people— Care  and  Want. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


KQurry  in  Germany. 

William  II.  (to  Justice):  "Get  out— you're  not  wanted 
in  this  country— I  am  Justice  here." 

~Dc  Amsterdammer  Weekblad  voor  .\ederland. 
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has  never  been  regarded  as  an  infrjiciion  of  the  Monroe   Doc- 
trine." 

The  Hamburger  ^ai/iru/i/eii,  however,  tliinks  the  canal  ques- 
tion will  be  settled  entirely  in  aCcordajice  with  the  wishes  of 
President  Roosevelt.  He  has  indicated  a  preference  for  the 
Panama  route,  and  while  it  is  true  that  he  may  meet  with  strong 
opposition  in  Congress,  that  opposition  will  almost  certainly  be 
overconje.  Tlierefore  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
the  United  States  may  be  deemed  a  practical  certainty.  Tiie 
Vossische  Zeituitg  (Berlin)  observes  tliat  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
need  not  disturb  Germany  in  any  way,  as  she  has  "never  recog- 
nized it  "  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  but  Germany 
will  look  out  for  her  own  interests  in  every  part  of  America. 
This  utterance  is  deemed  significant,  because  the  (Jerman  daily 
has  hitherto  been  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  has  advo- 
cated deference  to  American  susceptibilities. —  Transia/ions 
tnade for  The  Litekarv  Dic.est. 


THE    DARDANELLES. 

A  WAR-SHIP  can  float  out  of  the  Black  Sea  int  othe  Medi- 
terranean only  by  going  through  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Dardanelles.  This  geographical  truism  has  been  converted  into 
a  strait-jacket  for  Russia  by  means  of  a  treaty  closing  tliese 
straits  to  the  war-ships  of  the  great  European  Powers.  "The 
closing  of  the  straits,"  Lord  Salisbury  once  said,  "is  a  European 
principle,"  a  proposition  to  which  the  assent  of  Russia  is  far 
from  cordial.  Her  famous  Black  Sea  fleet  is  deprived  of  access 
to  tiie  Mediterranean— bottled  up,  to  put  it  flatly.  She  may  not 
send  that  fleet  out  and  she  may  not  float  another  war-fleet  in. 
Turkey  owns  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  outlet  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Sultan  is  bound  to  forbid  "the  ships 
of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to  enter  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosporus."  Furthermore,  "so  long  as  the  Porte  is  at 
peace.  His  Majesty  [the  Sultan]  will  admit  no  foreign  ship  of 
war  into  the  said  straits."  But  Great  Britain  is  now  vehemently 
protesting  that  Russia  has  violated  this  treaty  with  the  Sultan's 
consent  by  sending  four  war-ships  through  the  Dardanelles. 
Russia  replies  that  the  vessels  were  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
disarmed,  flying  a  commercial  flag.  Hence  they  were  not  war- 
ships at  all.  The  Speaker  (London)  heaps  ridicule  upon  this 
Russian  contention,  but  says  nevertheless: 

"After  all,  what  is  our  interest  in  closing  the  Bosporus  to. 
European  war-ships?  We  do  not  prevent  Russia  from  maintain- 
ing a  permanent  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  in  time  of  peace. 
We  merely  succeed  in  causing  her  the  expense  and  inconven- 
ience of  sending.her  fleet  round  from  tlie  Baltic  wlien  she  wishes 
to  be  represented  in  the  Levant.  So  far  as  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
are  concerned,  the  inconvenience  weighs  us  heavily  on  ourselves 
as  it  d»>es  on  Russia.  If  we  could  have  sent  a  flying  scji^ndron 
to  anchor  in  front  of  Yildiz  Palace,  there  would  have  been  no 
Armenian  massacres.  Disraeli's  theories.of  geography,  which 
saw  in  Constantinople  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  one  of  the  larger  English  lakes,  are  siiHiciently 
obsolete  to-day.  Lord  Lansdowne  would  have  done  better  to 
make  some  amicable  arrangement  with  Russia,  instead  of  com- 
mitting himself  to  a  protest  which  must  be  as  irritating  to  Russia 
as  barren  of  results,  and  as  Inuniliating  toonr.selves  as  our  verbal 
fulminations  against  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur." 

The  disagreeable  impression  made  by  the  incident  upon  the 
British  mind  has  been  intensified  because  (lermany  is  carefully 
liolding  aloof.  She  deems  t lie  afTair" outside  her  jmlitical  sphere," 
much  to  Die  vexation  of  the  London  Times.  "In  all  controver- 
sies with  Russia,"  declares  the  British  organ,  "we  may  con- 
fidently count  on  having  Germany  against  us."  The  Daily 
Mail  (London)  asserts  that  it  is  Germany's  aim  to  i)romole  dis- 
cord between  Great  Britain  and   Russia.     This  and  like  utter- 


ances in  other  British  papers  have  inspired  these  comments  in 
the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  : 

"The  British  ambassador  at  the  Porte  has  lodged  a  protest,  as 
our  readers  know,  because  four  Russian  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
passed  tiirough  the  Dardanelles  on  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  held  that  such  a  proceeding  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
international  treaties  according  to  which  the  Dardanelles  are 
closed  against  the  war-ships  of  all  nations.  Great  Britain  de- 
mands a  similar  privilege  [of  passage  through  the  Dardanelles] 
in  the  event  of  its  concession  proving  desirable  to  herself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  British  view,  the  character  of  a  war-ship  is  in  no 
way  altered  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  disarmed  and  flies  a  flag 
of  commerce.  But  this  was  the  means  resorted  to  by  Russia  to 
assure  the  passage  of  the  four  torpedo-boats  in  question.  Russia 
urged  in  her  behalf  that  an  unarmed  vessel  under  a  flag  of  com- 
merce can  not  be  regarded  as  a  war-ship.  As  Russia  persisted 
in  this  contention,  the  Porte  adojited  the  same  view  and  assented 
to  the  passage  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers." 

The  German  jiaper  goes  on  to  say  that  the  London  Times 
"naturally"  takes  advantage  of  the  Dardanelles  question  to 
attack  Germany.  To  resume  Our  quotation  of  the  Hamburg 
newsjiaper : 

"Germany  is  certainly  in  a  position  to  regard  the  Dardanelles 
question  as  lying  outside  of  her  political  sphere.  Consequently 
Germany  must  maintain  a  neutral  attitude,  and  she  has  ere  this 
let  Russia  understand  as  much.  The  use  which  The  Times 
makes  of  Germany's  attitude  is  naive.  The  paper  says  this  is 
about  what  it  expected  of  Germany.  Germany  has  never  used 
the  influence  it  has  acquired  with  the  Porte  to  bring  about  con- 
ditions of  general  advantage  to  Europe — for  Europe  read  Eng- 
land. Germany  would  under  no  circumstances  do  anything  to 
disturb  her  harmonious  relations  with  her  Eastern  neighljor  [Rus- 
sia] in  England's  favor.  England  may  safely  depend  upon  it 
tliat  Germany  will  be  against  her  in  any  dispute  with  Russia. 
We  hope  so  because  we  have  no  desire  to  promote  a  policy 
which  in  the  last  analysis  would  mean  that  we  fight  England's 
battles  with  Russia  and  thus  come  into  conflict  with  Prance  at 
the  same  time." 

Germany,  says  the  Paris  Temps,  "altho  associated  with  Eng- 
land in  Venezuela,  or  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  and  in  order 
to  retort  to  the  insulting  suspicions  of  the  British  press  and  to 
Rudyard  Kipling" scry  of  hatred,  finds  no  difficulty  in  justifying 
Russia  and  in  putting  (Jreat  Britain  in  the  wrong.  Here  is  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  that  begins  strangely  with  a 
slightly  clouded  honeymoon." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

I'A TAnoNlA.— The  neK'ffted  SouUi  .Xniciican  iei,M<''n  known  as  I'atajjonia 
may  have  a  great  future  before  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pritisa  (Huenos 
.Vvres).  Its  resources  are  richer  thntl  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and 
lulonisls  from  Europe  are  beginnintf  to  find  this  yiit. 

The  America.v  Famm.y.— There  are  three  powerful  factors  operating  to 
destroy  family  life  in  the  United  States,  nccordinff  to  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
if<s  Dfti-x  Mondes  (Paris).  Anion;;  the  wealthy  classes  it  is  sport,  among 
the  mriidle-  classes  uniN-ersity  education,  and  among  the  wage-earners  the 
ffictory  system. 

l)lsrREss  IN  Java.— Kconomic  conditions  in  the  large  island  of  Java  nre 
K'iving  serious  concern  to  the  Dutch  tlovernment,  says  the  O'/.A  lAmster- 
dani>.  The  population  has  growli  enormously,  and  we  are  told  that 
methods  of  administration  are  antiquated  with  the  result  that  a  nal;)ve 
iiueslion  presses  for  solution. 

Steai.ino  int<')  the  CAKinHEAN.,-l8  Germany  responsible,  alter  all,  for 
Denmark's  refusal  to  sell  her  West  Indies?  The  question  is  asked  by  The 
Xationat  Geof^raphic  Miigazine  (Washington),  which  thus  replies:  **  (Jer- 
many  has  always  wanted  a  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies,  but  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  one  on  account  of  the  Monroe  iJoctrine  Some  years  ago 
Denmark  ofTcred  to  sell  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States,  but 
the  United  States.  Congress  did  not  accept.  Recently  another  treaty  was 
made  and  ratified  by  the  United  States  Congress,  but  this  time,  for  some 
unknown,  tnysterious  reason,  Denmark  refused  to  sell.  Why?  It  is  well 
known  that  (iermany  has  always  wanted  Denmark,  and  if  by  some  peace- 
able means  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  should  become  a  state  of  the  (ierman 
empire,  the  Danish  West  Indies  would  not  have  changed  sovereigns,  but 
yet  the  Herman  fleet  could  have  its  station  there.  Would  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine interfere  with  this  arrangement?" 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SAINT   PIERRE   AND    POMPEII. 

Mont  TELtE  and  tiif.  Traof.pv  ok  Martin-iqije.  By  Angelo  Heilprin. 
Sixty-iive  photographs,  largely  taken  by  the  author.  Cloth,  6  x  9.'^  in., 
3j7  PP-     Price,  $3  net.     J.  B.  Lippincolt  Company. 

SCIENCE  is  not  conipelled  to  resort  to  allegory  in  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  its  heroes  and  their  achievements.  Professor  Heil- 
prin, standing  on  the  edge  of  the  smoking  crater  of  Pelee,  gazing 
on  the  phenomena  that  presaged  the  second  disastrous  eruption  with  the 
eyes  of  an  observer  and  not  of  a  dreamer,  or  on  the  next  day  viewing 
the  writhing  viciinis  of  that  eruption,  requires  no  symbolism  at  the 
hands  of  sculptor  or  painter  who  may  endeavor  to  immortalize  the 
scenes.  The  facts  were  dramatic  enough,  just  as  they  were,  to  satisfy 
any  artist. 

Professor  Heilprin,  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  the  first  scientist  to  visit  Martinique  after  the  first  eruption 
of  Mount   Pelee,    on   the  8th  of  May,   and   the  only  one  to  observe 

directly  the  subsequent  eruption  of 
August  30,  which  completed  the  des- 
truction of  Morne  Rouge.  The  latter 
disaster  occurred  during  his  second 
visit  to  the  island,  and  gave  him  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
conjectures,  formed  during  his  first 
visit,  of  the  nature  of  the  cataclysm. 
Through  questioning  the  groaning 
victims  in  ^lorne  Rouge,  he  found 
out  that  the  "flame"  which  was  the 
agent  destructive  of  life,  was  "  only 
a  heated  or  luminous  blast"  accom- 
panied by  "localized  lightning.  .  .  . 
The  inhaling  of  an  atmosphere  of 
intense  heat  of  many  hundreds  of 
degrees,  iu  places  with  a  temperature 
possibly  much  exceeding  one  thous- 
and degrees,  means  practically  al- 
most instantaneous  death." 
This  theory  also  completely  explains  the  hitherto  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena  of  death  connected  with  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  and  other 
volcanoes  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Professor  Heilprin's  parallel  instituted  between  Saint  Pierre  and 
Pompeii  is  striiiing  in  its  artistic  as  well  as  its  scientific  aspects.  His 
writing  as  well  as  his  painting  (for  Professor  Heilprin  is  a  landscape 
artist  of  reputation)  establishes  the  fact  that  a  scientist  may  also  be  a 
man  of  interpretative  and  prescient  imagination.     He  says  : 

"Compared  with  Pompeii,  Saint  Pierre  appeared  ten  times  more  an- 
cient. The  green  and  fertile  slopes  of  Campania,  with  their  nestling 
cottages  and  cultivated  fields,  are  here  wanting  ;  .  .  .  these  make  mod- 
ern even  an  ancient  field.  In  Pompeii  the  eye  has  had  restored  to  it 
the  special  activities  of  man  ;  he  reads  the  life  of  the  household,  hears 
the  clamor  of  the  market-place,  follows  the  debate  in  the  Forum,  and 
gambles  on  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  as  they  whirl  around  the  circus- 
field.  In  Saint  Pierre,  for  those  who  have  not  known  it  before,  there  is 
nothing  of  this.  Tho  its  walls  are  modern  .  ;  .  and  everything 
that  has  been  found  within  is  modern,  the  city  itself  looks  as  tho  it  had 
been  deserted  at  a  time  when  man  was  still  prepared  to  be  a  wanderer, 
long  before  the  beautiful  sculptures  of  Pompeii  had  been  carved,  long 
before  the  paintings  had  been  put  on  walls  to  charm  and  adorn." 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  "  The  Silent  City,"  one  of  the  numerous  artistic 
photographs  which  illustrate  the  work,  finely  interprets  this  feeling. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  scientist  or  the  artist  will  more  appreciate 
this  book  in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  other 
description  of  the  awful  event  will  ever  supersede  it  in  the  estimatmo 
of  either  class  of  readers. 


ANGELO  HEILPRIN. 


ANOTHER   SCOTCH    STORY. 

The  Conquest  of  Charlotte.    By  David  .S.  Meldrum.    Cloth,  5  x  7,'-{in., 
480  pp.     Price,  $1.50.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

SCOTLAND  seems  destined  to  serve  as  the  scene  for  the  best  of 
our  modem  novels.  First  Stevenson,  then  Barrie  used  this  land 
as  the  background  of  their  wonderful  stories.  Then  a  host  of 
minor  writers  who  did  very  creditable  work  followed  in  their  footsteps. 
Last  year- we  had  that  somber  but  almost  great  book,  "The  House 
with  the  Green  Shutters,"  and  one  of  the  best  books  of  this  year  also 
hails  from  Scotland.  The  name  of  this  book  is  the  "Conquest  of 
Charlotte,"  and  it  is  so  good  a  story  that  one  feels  that  here  is  a  new 
writer  whose  work  bids  fair  to  stand  among  the  very  best.  A  person 
who  reads  much  of  the  current  fiction  will  find  in  this  book  the  same 
uplift  that  he  gets  when  he  turns  from  the  book  of  the  hour  to  a  book 
by  Thackeray.  Here  at  last  is  a  world  of  three  dimensions,  instead  of 
the  usual  paper  world  of  two  ;  a  book  whose  characters  move  and  act 
like  real  people,  instead  of  in  the  stereotyped  manner  of  paper  heroes 


and  heroines.  It  is  a  book  full  of  human  rtafure,  &  picture  o^  a  Cotn- 
munity  where  even  the  least  character  is  human  and  leaves  a  vivid  im- 
pression on  the  reader's  mind,  and  where  a  few  of  the  principal  char- 
acters are  so  well  drawn  that  we  are  almost  convinced  that  we  have 
met  them,  as  with  Stevenson's  Alan  Breck  and  David  Balfour. 

The  chief  character  of  the  book  is  one  Rab  Cuick,  a  talented  rascal, 
who  plays  the  game  of  life  for  the  sake  of  tiie  game,  and  gets  his  re- 
ward in  the  excitement  of  staking  his  own  wits  against  those  of  others, 
as  a  man  without  scruples,  without  alTection,  and  eveti  without  personal 
ambition.  His  own  knowledge  of  his  own  cleverness  is  enough  for 
hinL  His  character  is  described  by  the  hero  of  the  story,  who  tells  the 
story  in  the  first  person.  The  author  has  managed  to  give  u  tnost 
piquant  flavor  to  the  whole  tale,  because  his  hero,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  prig, 
writes  the  account  of  his  plausible  but  rascally  father-in-law.  The  plan 
the  book  follows  is  like  no  other.  There  is  a  plot,  but  it  is  developed 
along  lines  of  its  own.  For  its  character-drawing  the  book  deserves  all 
praise,  but  here  again  the  writer  has  pursued  a  method  that  is  per- 
sonal to  him  and  difficult  to  describe.  The  book  is  a  meaty  one  ;  you 
may    "  cut  and  come  again  "  and  yet  have  plenty  left  over. 


THE   PORTRAIT  OF  A    GREAT  ITALIAN. 

The  Romance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  Forerunner.    By  Dimitri 
Merejkowski.     Cloth,  4;^  x  7K  in.,  462  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     G.P.Putnam's 

Sons. 

THE  Russian  litterateur  has  to  be  taken  seriously,  for  he  takes  him- 
self so  seriously  and  his  theme  grips  him  so  strongly.  Dimitri 
!Merejko\vski  has  produced  a  remarkable  study  of  the  most 
unique  figure  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  form 
of  an  historical  novel  463  pages  long.  This  is  the  second  book  in  a 
trilogy.  The  first  is  "The  Death  of  the  Gods,"  the  third  is  "The 
Antichrist,"  the  Russian  title  of  the  second  being  "The  Resurrection 
of  the  Gods."  The  first  treated  of  the  period  of  Julian  the  Apostle, 
whose"  l^iivicisti,  Ga/i/ire  /"  recorded  Vc\^  coup  de  grace  of  paganism. 
This  second  deals  with  the  revival  of  the  antique  spirit  when  Art  re- 
called the  Olympians  by  its  new  activity.  The  three  are  put  into  Eng- 
lish excellently  by  Herbert  Trench,  whom  Merejkowski  formally  rec- 
ognizes as  his  only  authorized  translator. 

All  of  which  prasnotanda  is  merely  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
theme  which  this  Russian  has  essayed.  In  "  The  Romance  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,"  he  proves  how  capable  he  is  of  coordinating  a  prodigious 
mass  of  historical  matter  into  perfect  unity.  It  demonstrates  his 
scholarly  familiarity  with  the  character  of  Italian  life  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  "in  thought,  word  and  deed,"  and  he  reproduces  its  color 
with  an  artistic  mastery,  forceful  and  individual. 

The  title  is  slightly  misleading.  It  might  have  been  "  The  Frustration 
of  da  Vinci,"  for  the  picture  of  this  solitary  genius,  so  notable  a  factor  in 
his  period  and  yet  so  pathetically  self-inclusive,  breeds  melancholy  re- 
gret in  the  reader.  "  Romance  "  speaks  of  the  tender  passion  or  chiv- 
alric  adventures,  neither  of  which  found  place  in  the  life  of  Leonardo. 
This  love-child,  born  of  an  orphan  tavern-maid  as  the  result  of  Piero 
da  Vinci's  visit  to  Anchiano  on  business,  never  married,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  ever  felt  passion  boil  in  his 


heart  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
brain  which  was  ever  seeking  Truth 
and  Beauty.  Tenderness  he  had, 
for  beast  and  human,  and  his  affec- 
tion for  his  contadina  mother  was 
exquisitely  filial. 

From  his  father,  the  Florentine 
notary,  he  inherited  vig(jrous  health, 
a  powerful  frame,  and  zest  for  life  ; 
from  his  mother,  his  long,  slender 
hands,  his  smile  and  an  almost  fem- 
inine charm  of  blue  eyes  and  go|den 
hair.  'J'he  incessant  energy  of  his 
myriad-sided  intellect,  which  made 
him  the  most  versatile  genius  of  his 
time,  was  a  gift,  as  it  ever  is,  apart 
from  and  transcending  fleshly  pro- 
genitors. He  thought  and  studied 
and  planned  more  than  he  achieved. 
It  took   him  ten  years  to  put  into 

clay  "II  Civallo,"  the  heroic  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
condoUiere  and  parvenu  Duke  of  Milan,  and  he  gave  four  years  to  elab- 
orating the  subtle  beauty  of  Monna  Lisa  Gioconda,  the  one  unquestioned 
work  of  his  brush  which  remains  to  attest  his  supremacy  as  painter. 

Despite  the  vivacious  prodigality  with  which  Merejkowski  combines 
characters,  events,  local  color,  and  places  in  this  immense  Florentine 
mosaic,  and  despite  his  nerve  and  fusion  with  his  subject,  he  has  an  im- 
personal poise  which  is  quite  akin  to  that  of  Leonardo  himself.  It  is 
a  marvelous  projection,  that  of  this  Russian  of  the  cold  North,  into  tlie 
complicated  and  surging  vitality  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Tlie  very 
opposite  of  Merejkowski's  acute  analysis  of  Tolstoy  is  so  exact  an  esti- 
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mate  of  his  own  quality  as  man  and  litterateur  that  it  may  well  l)e 
quoted  here.  He  says  in  a  recent  essay  of  his  great  fellow  country- 
man : 

"Tolstoy,  altho  an  artist  of  European  celebrity,  and  himself  deeply 
characteristic  of  Russian  nature,  is  wholly  devoid  of  that  capacity  for 
fully  absorbing  universal  culture  which  seemed  to  his  rival  [Uostoievski] 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Russian.  In  spite  of  all  his  calculated 
and  supposedly  Christian  cosmopolitanism,  there  is  not,  I  think,  another 
so  hampered  as  he  in  his  creative  powtr,  bv  conditions  of  place  and 
time  and  the  limits  of  his  own  nationality.  'I"he  creator  of  '  Peace  and 
War'  (a  work  meant  tc  be  historical)  may,  perhaps,  on  liis  intellectual 
side,  acknowledge  nistory,  and  even  be  to  some  extent  acquainted 
with  it.  But  the  imagination  of  his  heart  has  never  felt  it  :  he  never 
penetrated,  or  tried,  or  thought  it  worth  while  to  penetrate,  into  the 
spiritual  life  of  other  ages  and  nations.  The  'enthusiasm  for  the  dis- 
tant '  for  him  does  not  e.xist — that  inspired  realization  of  history — nor 
erief  for,  nor  living  delight  in,  the  past.  Every  fiber  and  root  of  him  is 
fixed  in  the  present." 

Merejkowski  certainly  has  "  that  inspired  realization  of  history." 
The  times  and  events  and  localities  through  which  da  Vinci  moves  are 
portrayed  as  minutely  as  the  painter's  character.  It  is  the  "  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Gods,"  and  the  human  agencies  in  Italy  that  revitalized  them, 
which  holds  his  attention  primarily  and  unintermittently. 

He  introduces  Cesare  Borgia,  the  Pope  Alexander,  Nicol6  Macchia- 
veli,  Cesare  da  Sesto  and  Giovanni  Battsaffio,  students  of  Leonardo, 
the  Rporzas,  Beatrice  d'Este,  El  Moro's  wife,  and  his  mistresses,  Cecilia 
and  Lucrezio  Crivelli,  Beliincioni,  the  court  poet,  Savanarola,  and  de- 
picts each  with  the  strongest  touches  and  characterization. 


PRESENT  TENDENCIES   OF   RELIGION. 

Religious  Like  in  America:  A  Record  of  Personal  observations. 
By  Krnest  Hamlin  Abbott.  Cloth,  sJ4  x  8J^  in.,  370  pp.  Price,  $i.oonet. 
The  Outlook  Company. 

MR.  ABBOTT,  the  author  of  this  book,  gathered  his  material  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  of  three  months'  duration  through  the  Eastern, 
Southern,  and  Western  sections  of  the  United  States.  He  held 
interviews  with  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  took  his  observa- 
tions apparently  from  an  entirely  unbiased  positicm.  He  does  not  pro- 
fess to  speak  as  an  expert  or  a  scientist,  and  disclaims  having  made  any- 
thing like  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  situation  with  which  he  deals. 
His  intention  in  the  main  is  to  give  the  impression  that  he  derived,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  of  religious  life  in  America,  and  this  he  does 
In  very  lively  and  telling  report.  A  shrewd  and  careful  observer,  di- 
vested of  all  prejudice,  willing  to  see  all  phases  of  his  subject,  and  not 
in  haste  to  make  inductions,  Mr.  Abbott  has  given  a  book  of  great 
value,  and  one  calculated  to  excite  both  commendation  and  hostile 
criticism. 

In  a  general  way,  the  antagonism  or  indifference  of  the  laboring 
classes  to  the  churches  has  found  voice  frequently  ;  but  it  is  not  often 
so  frankly  and  strongly  reported  by  an  observer  who  speaks  on  the 
wh<jle  as  a  friend  to  the  churches  and  as  a  professing  Christian.  He 
found  this  breach  between  the  clmrch  and  the  workingman  confessed 
and  deplored  by  Christian  men  generally,  and  especially  by  intelligent 
and  progressive  Christian  ministers  ;  tho  very  little  appeared  by  way  of 
intelligent  and  successful  attempts  to  improve  the  situation.  In  all 
quarters,  he  encountered  the  opinion  of  workingmen,  especially  such  as 
belong  to  the  labor-unions,  that  the  church  and  the  ministry  are  un- 
friendly or  indifferent  to  the  aims  and  principles  for  which  organized 
labor  is  contending,  and  that  the  churches  are  on  the  whole  controlled 
by  thfjse  who  oppress  the  workingman  and  seek  to  deprive  him  of  his 
rights.  The  situation  thus  disclosed  seemed  to  him  partly  to  involve 
real  conditi<jns  in  the  churches,  and  partly  to  indicate  widespread  mis- 
apprehension of  the  sincere  aims  of  Christian  people.  As  to  either 
horn  of  this  dilemma  Mr.  Abbott  points  out  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  the  use  of  such  means,  the  preaching  of  such  a  gospel,  the  pursuit 
of  such  activities  on  the  part  of  the  churches,  as  will  result  in  a  better 
understanding  between  them  and  the  laboring  classes. 

Mr.  Abbott  also  took  observations  in  the  South  of  the  religious  condi- 
tion among  the  negroes,  where  he  found  some  good  beginnings  toward 
a  type  of  religion  more  closely  related  to  personal  morality  than  has  tra- 
ditionally and  formerly  prevailed.  The  attitude  of  the  dominant  classes 
toward  the  colored  race  seem.ed  not  to  be  encouraging.  Christianity 
thus  far  seems  not  to  have  made  much  inroads  upon  the  caste  spirit. 
There  was  evident  very  little  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  Christians, 
that  the  law  of  brotherhood  requires  any  change  in  the  social  or  polit- 
ical relations  existing  between  the  white  populations  and  the  negro. 

The  "  revolt  against  convention  "  to  which  the  author  devotes  a  chap- 
ter, is  a  phrase  which  describes  an  increasing  disposition  observed 
among  ministers,  especially  the  younger  men  of  the  West,  to  break 
loose  from  traditionalism  and  religious  pretense,  and  strike  out  directly 
for  the  "  main  thing  "  with  any  implement  or  method  conveniently  at 
hand.  This  return  to  natural  and  "  up-to-date  "  procedure  is  a  symptom 
to  be  noted  in  contrast  with  considerable  reaction  to  formalism  and  tra- 
ditional methods.  On  the  whole,  the  church  seems  to  Mr.  Abbott  still 
to  be  the  greatest  existent  moral  force,  esi)ecially  as  it  is  still  the  only 
systematic  teacher  of  the  august  morality  of  the  Bible. 


A    BIRD'S-EYE    VIEW  OF   THE    NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Ml  MORIES  OF  A  Hundred  Years.     Hy  Edward  Everett  Hale.     Two  vols. 
Cloth.  s'A  X  8X  in.,  318,  321  pp.     Price,  $5.00.     The  Macmillan  Co.  • 

THERE  is  no  class  of  books  among  which  there  are  more  dull  ones 
and  fewer  sprightly  and  interesting  ones  than  books  of  memoirs 
or  reminiscences.  Any  one  whose  business  it  has  been  to  read  a 
grea  tmany  books  as  they  appeared,  will  testify  to  the  leaden  dulness  of 
so  many  books  that  are  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  foot-note  to  the  century 
through  which  we  have  just  passed.  A  man  to  have  something  inter- 
esting to  say  must  himself  be  interesting.  He  must  have  equipments 
other  than  age  and  the  remembrance  of  notable  people  among  whom 
chance  has  thrown  him  :  he  must  have  a  personality.  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has,  and  what  makes  his  "Mem- 
ories of  a  Hundred  Years"  such  good  reading. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Hale  pretends  to  do  no  more  than  to  invite  his  read- 
ers "  to  look  through  my  own  keyhole  upon  this  landscape  of  a  hun- 
dred years'  horizon."  By  his  keyhole  he  means  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience and  that  of  his  father  and  grandfathers.  , 

The  result  is  as  interesting  a  book  as  one  would  well  imagine.  There 
is  no  man  living  who  is  better  fitted  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Hale's  activities  have 
brought  him  in  contact  with  men  of 
all  conditions.  He  has  seen  the  inner 
history  of  all  the  important  polit- 
ical, religious  and  literary  movements 
of  the  last  sixty  years,  while  the 
practical  side  of  his  nature  caused 
him  to  be  deeply  interested  in  all  the 
varied  improvements  which  made 
for  the  material  prosperity  of  this 
country.  So  in  this  one  book  one 
aspect  after  another  of  the  country 
is  flashed'  before  the  reader,  until 
one  understands  the  great  sequencs 
of  events  which  have  led  to  our 
wonderful  national  development.  The 
author  has  used  his  own  method  in 
giving  his  pictures  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  his  method  at  times  seems  euwaku  k\  EKErr  hale. 

almost     fragmentary,— an      anecdote 

here,  a  violent  prejudice  there,  some  one's  letter  elsewhere,  as  in  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  and  yet  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  more  complete 
than  that  given  in  most  books  whose  authors  have  carefully  considered 
each  sentence  in  relation  to  every  other  sentence.  It  is  a  book  full  of 
the  author's  personal  predilections  and  those  of  his  family,  and  yet  the 
book  is  nowliere  narrow.  Nowhere  are  the  small  men  mistaken  for 
great  ones,  nowhere  are  the  important  events  magnified  into  large 
ones.  Throughout  his  life,  Dr.  Hale's  eyes  have  been  fixed  on  the  ho- 
rizon, and  so  in  his  book  he  has  been  able  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
great  currents  of  events  instead  of  describing  a  few  little  back-water 
eddies. 


THE   STORY   OF   A    RIVER. 

The  Romance  oE  'iiie  Colorado  Kivek.     By  Frederick  S.  DellenbauRh. 
Cloth,  XXXV  +  399  pp.     Illustraled.     Price,  $3.50.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Son.s. 

MR.   D1:LLENBAUGH  wasamember  of  the  Colorado  River  Ex- 
pedition of  1S71-72,  conducted  by  Major  Powell  ;  and  it  is  with 
the  express  approval  of  that  able  and  intrepid  explorer  that  he 
puts  on  record  here  the  incidents  and  achievements  of  the  memorable 
venture. 

If  diOiculty,  danger  and  disaster  ever  mean  romance,  then  surely  the 
story  of  the  wild  river  of  the  West  may  claim  that  distinction.  Never 
is  the  Colorado  twice  alike,  "  and  he  who  would  try  the  temper  of  its 
waters  were  wise  to  approach  them  in  a  humble  and  a  reverent  spirit." 
No  party,  as  Major  Powell  demonstrates,  has  since  made  the  passage 
through  the  comiilete  line  of  cai^ons  ;  those  of  the  upper  region  being 
even  yet  cpiite  unknown  to  the  outer  world.  Several  trappers  (such  as 
Pattie  and  Carson)  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral cf)urse  and  character  of  the  river  as  early  as  1830,  but  to  Major 
Powell  and  iiis  two  parties  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  ex- 
]>lore  and  exjilain  its  extraordinary  canyon  environment.  "  Defiant, 
fierce,  opposing  utility  everywhere,"  scornful  of  all  helpful  things,  re- 
fusing to  be  bitted  and  bridled  in  the  service  of  commerce,  perpetuat- 
ing a  wilderness,  forbidding  encroachment,  "from  the  tiny  rivulets  of 
its  sn<iwy  birtli  to  the  ferocious  tidal  bore  that  marks  its  dcatli  in  the 
sea,"  it  wages  unending  battle — relentless,  sublime,  unique.  The  wl.ole 
country  drained  by  its  tributaries  has  been  wrought  by  the  waters  and 
tile  winds  of  ages  into  multitudinous  plateaus  and  canyons — a  stupen- 
dous system  of  gorges,  and  tributary  gorges,  which,  even  now  bewil- 
dering, were  to  the  early  pioneer  practically  jirohibitory.  "  Water  is  the 
master-sculptor  in  this  weird  and  wonderful  land  ;  "  yet  men  have  died 
of  thirst  there,  for  water  excejit  in  the  river  is  scarce  ;'  often  for  months, 
in  the  valleys  and  plains,  the  soil  is  never  comforted  with  rain  ;  even 
dew  is  unkiu>wil.  From  its  snow-source  to  the  sea,  the  dragon  river 
has  made  its  own  epic  of  perils,  privations,  reverses,  disasters,  appalling 
by  their  forces  and  their  forms. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

TllK  LlTFKAKV  Dic.KST  is  -.11  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"The  Story  of  Alchemy."— M  M.  Pattison 
Muir.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $0.3;  net.) 

"The  Story  of  a  Trapper."— A.  C.  I-:uit.  (^D 
Applelon  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"The  King  of  Unadilla." — Howun.!  R.  Garis.  (I. 
S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"The  Social  Unrest."— John  Graham  Urooks 
(The  Macmiltan  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Room  with  the  Little  Door."— Roland  H. 
Molineux.    (G.  W   Dillingham  Company.) 

"In  the  Days  of  Is.-iiah."  —  Abrahana  JIappu. 
(The  People,  the  Land  and  the  Book  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.) 

"  Historic  Highways  of  America."— Archer  But- 
ler Hulbert.  (.\rthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Vol.  Ill,  $2.50.) 

"  The  Pit."— Frank  Norris.  (Doubleday,  Page  it 
Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Who  are  these  Spiritualists?"— J.  M.  Peebles, 
(Peebles  &  Burroughs,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

A  Walk  with  the  Wind. 
By  Edwin  M.\rkh.\m. 
Come  with  me  to  the  open  road 
And  let  the  woodland  write  the  ode — 
Come,  for  the  hill-wind  takes  my  arm 
And  laughs  away  the  heart's  alarm, 
Drawing  me  on  from  ridge  to  ridge. 
By  field  and  ford  and  frosty  bridge. 

Down  from  his  wide  tree-darkened  h.ill 
The  gray  owl  sends  his  Saga  call. 
And  here  a  field-mouse  leaves  his  home, 
His  labyrinthine  catacomb, 
And  prints  the  snow  with  little  tracks, 
Like  hackings  of  an  elfin  ax. 
1  see  a  spider  by  a  stream 
Bridge  his  small  Kile  with  swaying  beam- 
See  on  my  path  a  bold  ant  dare 
His  Chimborazo  hung  in  air. 

I  pass  an  old  decaying  fence. 
Turned  to  a  rare  magnificence. 
For  gold  of  lichen  and  green  of  moss 
Have  paid  with  beauty  all  the  loss. — 
Ha,  landlord  Fox,  alert  and  lithe. 
Is  out  to  get  his  morning  tithe, 

With  thrifty  eye  to  oversee 

His  unstaked  principality. 

Circling,  the  high  crows  swing  and  caw, 

Poised  by  the  same  impartial  law 

That  traced  the  orbit  of  the  star 

Wide  wandering  on  the  dark  afar. 

The  snows  are  heaped  along  the  ground. 
Bright  kingdoms  builded  without  sound. 
The  cleansed  air  tingles  in  my  blood. 
The  joy  pours  through  me  like  a  flood  ! 
I  tread  on  Hellas  as  I  go, 
Wrecking  her  Parthenons  of  snow  ; 
I  sweep  across  imperial  Rome, 
Wasting  her  glories,  dome  by  dome. 
And  yonder,  at  the  wind's  footfall 
Crashes  a  jeweled  Taj  Mahal, 
An  irised  miracle  of  white. 
Built  by  what  spirits  of  the  night ! — 
And  yet  those  shut-in  mortals  choose 
To  peer  into  the  Press  for  news. 
Thinking  the  great  events  are  hurled 
On  lightnings  round  about  the  world! 

— In  December  Success. 


This  School  Fits  Its  Students 
for  the  Career  of 

Professional  Nurse 

gh  a  study  course  in  the 
theory  of  Nursing  by  carefully  pre- 
pared lectures  and  person  il  corre- 
epondence.  A  full  Catalogue  mailec 
upon  application  to  the  school. 

Cbaatauqua  School  of  Nursing, 

'J233Iain  St.,     Jamestown,  5.  T. 
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Going  Like  the  Wind 

yet  gliditijr  alonji:  so  smoothly  that  only  the  rapidly  moving  panorama,  the  exhilarating 
breezo  ami  the  surprised  faces  of  those  you  pass  tell  you  how  fast  when  riding  in 

The  Winton 

No  shock  or  bump,  no  vibration  or  jar.  The  greatest  luxury  of  automobile  travel.  The 
new  1903  model  Winton  has  a  20  horse-power,  double  cylinder  motor  which  can  make  you 
shoot  over  the  road  or  will  let  you  "just  crawl  along,"  according  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
the  spring  "governor  button,"  which  is  conveniently  placed  beneath  the  right  foot.  It  is 
so  simple  to  operate,  yet  as  sensitive  and  effective  as  the  throttle  control  of  a  railroad 
locomotive. 

The  Winton  double  cylinder  motor,  of  the  opposed  type,  has  behind  it  an  unparalleled 
success,  demonstrating  beyond  cavil  the  correctness  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
designed.  The  1902  car,  with  its  15  horse-power  motor,  is  the  foundation  of  our  present 
model,  which  has  fulfilled  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  intensely  gratifying 
results  shown  by  this  new  model  give  added  strength  to  our  position  as  leaders  in  the 
world's  automobile-building  industry. 

Price  of  the  20  horse-power,  1903  "Winton  Touring  Car,  including  detachable  tonneau, 
two  full  brass  side  lamps,  tools,  etc.,  $2,500.  Visit  any  of  our  branch  or  agency  depots 
and  the  many  features  of  Winton  excellence  will  be  fully  demonstrated. 

Branches  and  Agencies : 

New  York^  The  Winton  Jfotor  Carriage  Company,  I50-l.'>2  E.  .58th  Street,  Percy  Owen,  Manager. 
ChicBKo,  Tlic  Winton  Molor  Carriage  Company,  14(iO  Michigan  Avenue,  Chas.  H.  Tucker,  Manager. 
Cleveland,  The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  Euclid  Avenue  and  Huron  Street,  Chas.  B  Shankis,  Manager. 
Boston,  The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company,  41  Stanhope  Street,  Harry  Fosdick,  Manager. 
Philadelphia.  The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company,  246-248  North  Broad  Street,  A.  E.  Maltby,  Managf 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Cook  &  Owesney 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  W.  C.  .laynes  &  Co.,  873-875  Main  St. 

Binghamion,  N.  Y.,  It.  W.  Whipple  &  Company. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  The  Hanauer  Automobile  Co. 

Columbus,  O.,  Avery  &  Davis,  1197  Franklin  Ave. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Ki?er&  Company. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Colorado  Automobile  Company. 

Derby,  Conn.,  N.  L.  Biever. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  W.  E.  Metzger,  Jefferson  Avenue. 

Grand  Kapids,  Mich.,  Adams  &  Hart.    . 

Indianapolis',  Ind  .  Fisher  Automobile  Company. 

Keene,  N.  H.,  Wilkins  Toy  Company. 

I.os  Angeles,  Cal,  The  Locomobile  Co.  of  the  Paciflc. 

Lfiuisville,  Kv.,  Sutcliffe  &  Company. 

Milwaukee,  WLs.,  Rates-Odenbrett  Automobile  Co. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  A.  C.  feennett,  112'South  Sixth  St. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  H.  C.  Holcomb,105  Goffe  Street. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  H.  E.  Fredrick pon. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Scely  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  End, 
Providence,  K.  I.,  H.  G.  Martin  &  Company. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Rochester  Automobile  Company, 

J.  J.  Mandery   Manager. 
San  FYancisco,  The  Locomobile  Co.  of  the  Pacific. 
St.  Louis,  Hal.-<ey  Automobile  Co.,  i-2f)9  Olive  Street. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  Syracuse  Automobile  Company. 
Toledo.  O. ,  Toledo  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  Chas.  M.  Hall. 

Manager. 
Toronto,  Canada,  Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Company. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jas.  Lucey,  3o9  Fulton  Street. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Cook  &  Owesney.  Stanton  Court. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  COMPANY,  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


Cheaper  than  Coal ! 


ECONOMY  MFG.  CO., 


solve  the  heating  problem  —  the 

Economic 
Gas  Stove 

geniotis  'arrangement 
the  gas  is  superheatetl,  causing 
it  to  expand  before  being  fed 
through  l)urner.  This  secures 
consumption  of  al/  the  products 
of  combustion,  using  %  less  gas 
than  best  of  other  gas  heaters. 
Besides,  the  flame  is  Z%  times 
hotter  —  so  that  it  bums  i€ss 
than  Yi  the  gas  required 
by  others. 

Saves  %  Your 
Fuel  Bill 

Price  $5.00.    Money 

back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Pamphlet  Free. 

llfiB,  Wiihasli  Ave.,  Chicago 


Beauty     G£M 
Curve      ^ 


NAIL 
CLIPI 


NAIL 

CVTTING 

is 

given  by 


A  COMPLETE   MANICURE    SET 

Nickel-plaied.      Pocket  .size.      Keeps  sli.irp  f<.r   years. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.      By  piail,  25  cents 
Sterlin a;  .Silver  Handle 

Price  5i.oo 
Brass  Handlewiihbest 
Nickel-plate,  50c. 
THE  .H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St.,  AnsoniaL.  Conn. 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  3?r  Pittsfield,  iMass. 


100  CARDS K  35'' 

Latest  and  correct  styles  an<l  sizes.  Order  filled  day  received. 
Satisfaction  guaruntted.  Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice 
the  iirice.    rookUt  "  C  A  |{I»  ST  YI,K  "  FKEE  ! 

E.  J.  SCHISTEU  no.  i-  E.\G    CO.,  DEPT.  206,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Stump 


The 
size  of 
the  stump 
tells  the  qual- 
ity of  the  pencil. 

DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS 

arouRfil  Ro  stiort  tlicy'ro  fn^qucntly  put 

In  lii.ldi-rs  to  ilnisli.    Tins  UUs  tlii'ir  t.al 

gtHxIni-ss  from  one  eml  to  the  oWwr—inih- 

out  II  hrnik.      Caia-dln   lliiopt,   ptnii>:lit- 

gmiiioil  ci-ilar,  leads  wear  Immest     leads 

an- slriiiipst.      It's  ft  delii-'lit   to  write 

Willi    a    liixon    Anierican    C.raTilnte. 

Iry  It.     At  all  dealers  evcr>-\vhere. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Jer«e.v  City.  .N.  J. 

I'.ooklet    I'     /ne. 


Optimism. 

By  H.  \V.  Hv.sNER. 
There's  not  a  man  of  all  that  preach  despair 
Who,  under  his  stolidity,  would  dare 
A  moment  go  without  the  inner  trust 
That   sotnething   Blessed    shall     be   found    some- 
where. 

—In  January  McClure's  Magazine. 


AFTER 
ALL 


CARTERS  INK 


IS  THE 
BEST" 


AN  OLD  BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

,V.H.(    ^.V     li,„,l.ht.-'   IlllillllJK'  !    Ill    K 

The  <iirler'.   liiU  «  €,.,        -       .        n..-ti..i.   Mi..« 


BIND  YOUR   MAGAZINES. 


WlIObinder  .  .dOCi 


BINDER 

A  i-rfi.-l,  |..  riniiiiipl  'i  l.rii- 
Imniry  hinder,  urlmlieiilly  euv. 
cred  In  I^rk  (Infn  Vellum  de 
Lnxe,  tJwtefully  utainped  Hide 
and  bnrk.  Tl»'  Well.  Hlnil.r  lioldn 
irfx  r»|il<.ii  of  ('.•iitury.  Ili«r|»T'H, 
S«rlbn<T'ii,  Ite^iew  ..f  It.  vlewn, 
McClure'ii,  MiuiM-y,  Coiimi>|><)ll. 
tan.  Ixflio'a,  Teuraon'M  nnd 
Rtmnd  ;  Vt  r<-nl«.  Ijulles'  Iloniu 
Jotirnnl,  12  c<ii>lf«,  70  eent*.  For 
wile  at  rtntlonerii' *»r  fr»nn  im  at 


THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO..  ^ 

30  Ln  Grange  SI  .Toledo  Ohio    Vg^^ 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL '^ 


kin<l 


Heaven. 

By  JOSEPHI.NF.  DOriGI.   Daskam. 
She  says  that  when  we  all  have  died 
We'll  walk  in  white  there  (then  she  cried) 
All  free  from  sorrow,  sin,  and  care — 
But  I'm  not  sure  I'd  like  it  there. 

She  can  not  tell  me  wh.it  we'll  do, 
I  couldn't  sing  the  whole  day  through  : 
The  angels  might  not  care  to  play, 
Or  else  I  mightn't  like  their  way. 

I  never  loved  my  Uncle  Ned, 
.So  I  can't  love  him  now  he's  dead. 
He'd  be  the  only  one  I  know — 
■She  says  it's  wicked  to  talk  so. 

I'd  like  to  see  how  God  would  look, 
I'd  like  to  see  the  Judgment  Book  : 
But  pretty  soon  I'd  want  to  be 
Where  the  real  people  were,  you  see. 

When  people  turn  dead  in  a  dream, 
I  wake  up,  and  I  scream  and  scream  : 
.•Xnd  since  they're  all  dead  there,  you  know, 
I'm  sure  that  I  should  feel  just  so  I 

—In  January  McCliire's  Masaziite. 

Western  Blood. 

By  Juliet  Wildck  Tompkins. 
My  tower  faces  south  and  north. 

And  east  it  opens  wide, 
But  not  a  window-pane  looks  forth 

Upon  the  western  side. 

I  gaze  out  northon  city  roofs, 

And  south  on  city  smoke, 
And  to  the  east  are  throbbing  hoofs. 

The  rush  of  city  folk. 

But  not  a  ray  of  western  light 

May  fall  across  my  work. 
No  crevice  opens  to  the  night 

Where  western  eyes  may  lurk  : 

My  crowded  days  are  spent  in  quest 

Of  eager  city  things, 
.\nd  when  the  little  birds  fly  west, 

I  would  not  hear  their  wings. 

But  they  who  once  have  climbed  the  Town 

When  daylight  lingered  late, 
And  watched  the  wcsteni  sun  go  down 

Athwart  the  burnished  Gale, 

And  felt  the  rolling  fogs  descend. 

And  seen  the  lupin  blown 
CAnd  known  what  things  a  -.vestern  friend 

May  offer  to  his  own  t, 

Ah,  they  can  never  still,  for  long,— 

He  knew  what  would  be  best 
Who  built  my  tower  high  and  strong, 
•   And  closed  it  to  the  west  ! 

—In  January  Scribncr's  Magasiiu. 
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Capital  and 
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$1,100,000 
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$1,600,000 


Onr  tnisiness  is  roKiil.irly  inspeited  l>y 
and  conducted  imdcr  absolute  sujiervision 
of  State  Hankin>;  I  leiiartnicnt. 

( )ur  (Ii-positors  include  many  of  the  most 
nroiiiiiuiit  clerKvnicn,  professional  and 
liir.iui  ■  •;  men  in  the  country,  whose  rn- 
(lursenients,  toRctlier  with  full  information 
of  our  incUiods,  wc  will  gladly  send  upon 
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IM)l  STklAl.  .-^AVINdS  AND  LOAN  CO. 
\\j,i)  llroiidwiiy,   New  N  ork 


ON  THE  Literary  Digest 
of  December  Cth,  1902,  we 
had  a  full-page  announce- 
ment of  CHOICE  ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS  of  the  IMMORTALS  at 
SWEEPING  REDUCTIONS.  We 
have  decided  to  continue  these 


CASH  SAVINGS 


on  tempting,  dainty  sets  of  the 
Standard  Authors,  and,  provided 
the  stock  holds  out,  our  offer  of 
Dec.  6  will  remain  open  till  July 
I,  1903.  iicnd  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue  giving  prices     ::  ::  :: 


Coryell  ^  Compa.Ay,  Inc. 

Publishers  ..   61  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 
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ACCURATE-TO-THE-SECOND 

Dueber=Hanipden 
Watch 

We  are  the  only  watchmakers 
in  the  world  who  make  on  entire 
watch  ;  make  it  t/iroug/iout^<2ise, 
movement,  everything.  This  en- 
ables us  to  give 

A  Guarantee  that  Guarantees 

as  we  have  been  doing  for  many 

years. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you— tell  him  just 

uliat  you  want  and  take  no  other  make. 

Dueber-Hampden  Watch  Works, 

,2  Soiitli  Sinet,  Canton,  Ohio. 
KItKK-"liuicleto  Watoh  Huyer»" -KK KK 


■^^AColunibiadrapliophone 
Without  Cost. 

HOME  KNTKKTAINMIINT  SOCIETY 

wants  members.     Kaeli  uieiuber  in  loaued  a  $10.00 
(iKVI'IlOI'IIONK   VUKK. 

Only  rei|iiirenieiit  for  ineiiil>er»hip  is  purcbasinK 
ree.irds  at  reiiular  jiriee.  iiottiiiitf  more. 

Yor  l)ttv  records— WKstipidy  machine. 

Spiid  thre.'  dollars  lor  >ix  .">0  ci'iit  records  and 
with  theiii  receive  a  (iraphnplioTio  y<Mi  cannot  buy 
aiivwhiie  for  less  than  f  10  00,  or  write—  will  Kladly 
u'iveanv  fiutli.T  infonimtjon  disir.  d  and  send  list 
of  Wi.tHWr-cordsiii  slock.  W«<  Iriml  joii  with  the 
(Iraiihophi'iic.  Yoii  m cd  only  to  buy  records  at  no 
more  than  yon  pay  elsewhere. 
^^  A.  H.  MASON,  Mgr.,  237  B'wy,  N.  Y.   ^.m 
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PERSONALS. 

How  Sliirioii  Cra\\l«>i«l  I. out  n  Dinner.  — Hall 
Caine  has  established  a  reputation  for  unusual 
convers;\lional  powers.  A  story  indicating  this 
developed  during'  his  recent  stay  in  New  York, 
and  it  is  printed  in  the  New  York  Timfs.  A  cer- 
tain lady  invited  F.  Marion  Crawford  to  meet  Mr. 
Caine  at  dinner.  Mr.  Crawford  flatly  refused, 
and  this  was  the  reason  given  for  doing  su  : 

"  Caine  did  me  out  of  a  meal  last  summer 
through  his  conversational  habit,  and  here's 
where  I  get  even.  It  was  this  way.  I  was  at  work 
in  my  den  iu  the  little  tower  at  the  top  of  my  villa 
at  isorrento  when  Hall  Caine's  card  was  brought 
me.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted  in  my  work 
and  so  sent  word  to  my  wife  to  say  that  I  was  out, 
and  asking  her  to  entertain  the  visitor  until  he 
went  away. 

"  Mrs.  Crawford  carried  out  my  request,  but 
Mr.  Caine  became  engrossed  in  conversation  and 
stayed  to  lunch.  The  meal  was  served  in  the 
library,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to 
my  den.  When  I  started  down  for  a  bite  to  eat  I 
heard  Caine  talking  away  as  if  he  never  would 
stop.  I  couldn't  get  down-stairs  without  facing 
my  visitor.  Then  I  thought  that  m.y  wife  would 
find  some  way  to  send  me  something  to  eat.  Hut 
the  afternoon  wore  awaj-  with  Caine  still  talking. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  was  never  so  hungry  in  my  life. 
Well,  on  toward  dinner  time  Caine  finally  be- 
thought himself  of  other  engagements,  I  suppose, 
for,  expressing  his  [regrets  that  he  had  been  un- 
able to  meet  me,  he  took  his  leave.  It  was  not 
until  then  that  Mrs.  Crawford  thought  of  her  poor 
hungry  husband.  I  hardly  care  to  have  Caine 
talk  me  out  of  another  meal  even  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  your  charming  society,  madam." 

How  Carnegie  Greeted  the  King. — The  visit 
which  King  Edward  paid  Andrew  Carnegie  at 
Skibo  Castle  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
philanthropist,  the  King  merely  telegraphing  him 
a  few  hours  beforehand  that  'he  would  arrive  at  a 
certain  time.  Mr.  Carnegie  happened  to  be  asleep 
■when  the  "  wire"  came,  saj-s  a 'correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  it  was  not  handed  to 
hhn  until  he  awoke.  The  correspondent  relates 
the  incident  that  followed  : 

Then  there  was  considerable  excitement.  The 
King  was  due  in  five  minutes,  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
was  in  despair  at  the  thought  that  not  a  single  ar- 
rangement for  his  reception  had  been  made. 
Then  he  had  an  inspiration.  At  Skibo  there  is  an 
immense  pipe  organ  which  Mr.  Carnegie  had  put 
in  some  time  ago  for  his  own  pleasure.  An  organ- 
ist is  a  permanent  member  of  the  millionaire's 
household.  Mr.  Carnegie  determined  that  the 
organ  should  thunder  out  "  God  Save  the  King" 
as  his  Majesty  entered  the  castle.  But  when  he 
sent  for  the  organist,  the  reply  came  back  that  the 
musician  had  gone  down  to  the  neighboring  swim- 
ming-pool. 

"  Have  him  out  of  the  water,  then  !  "  roared  Mr. 
Carnegie. 

And  so  they  had  him  out.  Actually  dripping 
and  clad  only  in  a  blanket,  the  wretched  man  was 
brought  back  to  the  castle  on  the  run,  borne  into 
the  concert-room  and  plumped  down  on  the  organ 
stool.  It  was  just  time,  for  the  word  passed  that 
the  King's  carriage  was  coming  up  the  driveway. 
An  immense  screen  had  been  dragged  in  front  of 
the  organist,  now  innocent  even  of  his  blanket,  so 
that  he  was  shielded  from  view,  and  thus,  the 
water  dripping  from  his  hair,  his  fingers  and  his 
shoulder  blades,  the  shivering  musician  played 
"  God  Save  the  King,"  while  one  servant  rubbed 
him  with  a  coarse  towel  and  another  gave  him 
brandy.  The  King  was  delighted  with  his  musi- 
cal reception,  and  when  Mr.  Carnegie  told  him 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  national 
anthem  had  been  performed  his  rHajesty  laughed 
till  his  sides  ached. 
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The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 


Xo  lontjer  unneees.sary  memorizing  or  weary  hours  spent  over  verbs,  declen- 
sions, elaborate  rules,  and  other  naste  ot  time  over  anti<iuated  methods.  It  re- 
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MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Reallniu.  — It  is  said  that  a  certain  young  lady  in 
a  certain  printing-office  has  a  special  talent  for 
drawing.  One  day  she  drew  the  picture  of  a  hen 
so  true  to  life  that  when  she  threw  it  into  the 
waste  basket  it  laid  there. —  Tht  Lyre. 

l'»ual.— Conductor  (To  stranger  in  New 
York)  :  "Did  you  want  to  get  oft  at  Fiftieth 
Street?" 

Strangfk  :  "Yes." 

Conductor  :  "Well,  step  off  at  the  next  corner 
and  walk  back  ten  blocks." — Life. 


A  Poser.— On  some  of  our  trains  carriages  for 
"ladies  only  "  have  been  placed. 

On  one  occasion  these  carriages  were  all  occu- 
pied by  the  fair  sex;  consequently  a  number  of 
ladies  were  obliged  to  procure  seats  in  a  compart- 
ment in  which  a  haughty  young  fellow  was  the 
sole  occupant. 

He  quickly  saw  that  the  carriage  would  soon  be 
filled  and  he  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  seat. 

At  length,  when  an  elderly  woman  hove  in  sight, 
he  thought  it  time  to  interfere. 

"My  good  woman,"  he  remarked,  somewhat 
testily,  "this  is  a  carriage  for  gentlemen." 

Rut  he  was  quite  taken  aback  when  the  old  lady 
made  the  unexpected  reply: 

"Then  what  are  you  doing  here?" — London  Tit- 
Bits. 

I'Dstable  Criticism.— First  Actor  :  "What  do 
you  think  of  Macready  Barnestormer's  perform- 
ance of  Hamlet  ?" 

Seco.nd  Actor  :  "Uncommonly  good,  dear  boy, 
splendid." 

First  Actor  :  "H'm.  He  says  your  Hamlet  is 
the  most  rotten  thing  he's  ever  seen  in  life  outside 
a  penny  gaff."  • 

Seco.nd  Actor  :  "Ha!  Well,  no  doubt  we're 
both  wrong."— London y/zajv. 

Klnd-faeart«d.— "He's  a  kind-hearted  automo- 
bilest,  isn't  he?" 

"Exceptionally  so.  I  never  knew  him  to  run 
over  even  a  child,  unless  he  was  in  a  hurry." — Life. 

A  Great  Hand.— Mike  (Teaching  Pat  poker) 
"Well,  what  hov  yez  got?" 

Fat  :  "Four  trowels  and  a  black  shamrock!" 
Puck. 

The  .Sultan  and  the  Opera-HBt.— The  French 
artist  Benjamin  Constant  was  very  fond  of  telling 
this  story,  which  we  take  from  the  New  York 
Staats-  Zeitung  ; 

Once  when  Constant  was  traveling  in  Morocco 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Sultan  to  pre- 
sent himsel  to  court,  at  Fez.  The  painter's  first 
thought  was  for  his  his  costume,  and  after  much 
deliberation  he  decided  to  appear  in  conventional 
European  evening-dress,  including  an  opera-hat. 
He  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Moors  regard 
black  garments  as  very  common  and  vulgar,  but 
he  soon  learned,  from  the  audible  sneers  of  the 
native  courtiers,  that  he  had  sadly  contravened 
Moorish  ideas  of  "  good  form." 

Being  somewhat  rash  and  considerably  nettled 
he  revenged  himself  by  closing  bis  hat  and  spring- 
ing it  open  in   the  face  of  the  sneerers,  who  scat- 
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A  Spoonful  of  Oil  Makes 
A  Hogshead  of  Fuel  Gas. 
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Nt.>«t«y  t.^gk  If  iM^halor  !■  not  tmK\»1»tu»j . 

Brilsblr  Inrabalor  »d  Rroodf  r  (a. , 
Ovx  B   18     <)>la(7t  llllaslk 
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tered  yelling  with  surprise  and  fear.  The  noise 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Sultan,  who,  on 
learning;  the  cause,  asked  to  be  shown  the  won- 
derful hat  in  action.  After  seeing  and  carefully 
examining  it,  he  gave  utterance  to  this  wise 
opinion  : 

"  If  I  had  lived  a  hundred  years  in  your  country 
and  adopted  all  your  other  customs  I  could  never 
have  brought  myself  to  set  on  my  head  s»  hideous 
a  contrivance  as  that  !  "—  Trunstatwn  maJc/or  THE 
I.iTERARV  Digest. 


Comiiio-  Eveiii; 


Febru.-\ry  5-6.— Convention  of  the  Manufacturing 
Perfumers'  Association,  at  New  York. 

February  9-14.— Canners  .Tnd  Packers'  Association 
and  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associa- 
tion joint  convention,  at  Washington. 

Februarv  la. — Convention  of  the  .American  Jew- 
ish Historical  Society,  at  New  York  city. 

February  13-14.— Convention  of  American  Road- 
Wakers,  at  Detroit. 

February  17.  — Convention   of  the  United  .States 
Golf  Association,  at  New  York  citj-. 

Februarv  10-20.— American   Carnation  Associa- 
tion Exhibition,  at  Brooklyn. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


Venezuela, 


January  22. — The  German  war-ships  renew  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  San  Carlos. 

January  23  —Commodore  Scheder,  the  German 
commander  in  Venezuela  waters,  declares 
that  Fort  San  Carlos  fired  the  first  shot  at  the 
Panther. 


Other  Foreign  News. 

Januarv  ig. — General   and  Mrs.    Miles  arrive  in 

St.  Petersburg. 
China  replies  to  the  demand  of  the  Powers. 
The  German  Toreign  Office  disclaims  having 

ordered  the  shelling  of  the  Venezuelan  port 

of  San  Carlos. 

January  20.— Chancellor  von  Biilow  speaks  in  the 
German  Reichstag  on  Germany's  action  in 
Venezuela. 
Dr.  Lorenz,  in  Vienna,  praises  American  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  hospitals. 

January  21. — The   trial  of  Col.  Arthur  Lynch, 
M.P".,  for  treason  begins  in  London. 
A  Russian  kerosene  trust  is  formed  to  com- 
pete with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

January  22. — The  second  anniversary  of  Queen 
Victoria's  death  is  observed  in  England. 
Chancellor  von  Biilow  declares  in  the  Reich- 
stag that  the  Powers  were  actuated  in  their 
operations  in  Venezuela  not  alone  by  the 
question  of  claims  but  by  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve their  prestige. 

January  23. — Colonel  Lynch  is  convicted  of  high 
treason  and  is  sentenced  to  death. 

January  24.— The  pending  treaty  of  reciprocity 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  is  caus- 
ing much  apprehension  in  Great  Britain. 

Januarj'  25.— Count  Boni  de  Castellane  is  re- 
elected to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


January  19. — Senate:    Cuban  reciprocity  treaty 
is   considered.      Senator  Foraker,    of    Ohio, 
speaks  on  the  Omnibus  Statehood  bill. 
House:  The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appro- 

firiation  bill   is  passed.     The  District  of  Co- 
umbia     Appropriation     bill    is    considered. 


California  Oil  Stocks 

There  is  an  immense  future  to  the  Crude 
Petroleum  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
"Standard  Oil  Co.'"  and  others  are  expending 
millions  in  development  work  to  handle  the 
product,  and  they  know  what  they  are  about  ! 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 
J.  S.  EWEN,  318  Pine  Street.  San  Franciso,  Cal. 

Member—"  CaUfornia  Stock  &.  Oil  Exchange 


THOMAS  CAKLYLE 


Special  Announcement  to   Digest  Readers 

Thirty   Day  Offer  of 

STANDARD 
AUTHORS 

AT  HALF  PRICE  AND  SMALL  PAYMENTS 

This  is  an  exoejitional  opportunity  to  (ill  up  your  library  with  the 

Best  Editions  of  the  Best  Authors 

on  the  most  favorable  terms  possible.    Elegantly  bound  in  half  leather. 
Fully  illustrated. 

SENT   FREE   FOR   EXAMINATION 

No  Payment  Kequired  until  you  have  examined  the  books  at  your 
home  for  five  days  and  found  them  satisfactory.  Then  you  pay  $1.50 
per  month,  no  more. 

GUIZOT'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  Eight  volumes.  To  know 
Fiance  one  must  know  Guizot,  the  most  readable  and  interesting 
of  all  her  historians. 

EDGAR  AIXAN  POE'S  AVORKS.  Edited  by  Prof.  James  A. 
Harrison.  Eleven  volumes.  The  only  complete  and  the  most  satis- 
factory edition  yet  published  of  this  fascinating  author. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS.  The  International  Edition.  Every 
reader  of  Shakespeare  .>^hould  own  this  edition,  which  is  pronounced 
by  scholars  the  best  in  existence  to  day. 

HONORE  DE  BALZAC'S  WORKS.  Sixteen  volumes.  The  au- 
thoritative  edition  of  the  "  Com6die  Humaine,"  comprising  all  the 
masterpieces  of  this  great  Frenchman. 

WORKS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE,  in  ten  volumes. 

GIBBON'S  DECLINE  AND  FALI,  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 

in  five  volumes. 

RUSKIN'S  WORKS,  in  thirteen  handsome  volumes. 
WORKS  OF  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS,  in  ten  volumes. 
CHARLES  DICKENS'  WORKS,  in  fifteen  volumes. 
WORKS  OF  VICTOR  HUGO,  in  eight  volumes. 
NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE'S  WORKS,  in  seven  volumes. 
SCOTT'S  WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  in  twelve  volumes. 
AVASHINGTON  IRVING'S  WORKS,  complete  in  ten  volumes. 

nilR  nCPFR"  The  regular  prices  of  these  works  run  from  $.3.. ')0 
UUn  Urr  en  .  to  $4.00  per  volume.  We  offer  any  of  them, 
bound  elegantly  and  durably  in  half  leather,  at 
S2.00  per  volume,  with  a  special  discount  from  this  price  to  Literary 
Digest  readers  who  order  at  once.  The  sets  will  be  sent,  express  paid, 
on  five  days'  examination,  returnable  if  not  satisfactory  at  our  expense. 
Jlonthly  payments,  $1.50. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 


A.^4i 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


JOHN  RUSKIN 


COPY  OR  CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON. 


HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York: 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  your  special  offer  of 
Standard  Authors.  If  satisfactory,  I  will  order  from  them 
and  shall  expect  the  special  discount  for  immediate  orders 
that  you  offer  The  Literary  Digest  readers. 


Name.. . 
Address. 


IV A  SHING  TON  IR  VI NG 


HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Pubs.,  I5Q  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York 


THE  OLD  MAIDS'  CONVENTION 

For  twenty  female  characters  and  one  man.  A  new 
entertainment  for  churches,  similar  to  "The  New 
Woman's  Reform  Club,"  (25c),  ''Aunt  Jerusha's 
Quilting  Party,"  (2i5c),  etc.  A  first-rate  frame  for  a 
concert  or  a  miscellaneous  entertainment. 

Price,  25  Cents,  post-paid,  by  maiL 

Send  for  ovr  new  cataloyue  of  dialogues  and  en- 
tertainnitiit.'i.  free  to  any  address. 

AV ALTER  H.  BAKER  &  CO. 
5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  You  Are  a  Writer 

we  can  aid  you  to  find  a  market  for  anything  you  write. 
MSS.  SICCKSSFU1,1.V  PC.ICKD 

Critised,  Revised,  Typewritten 

References:  Edwin  Mark  ham .  Margaret  E.  Sangster  and  others. 

Send  for  leaflet  L. 

United  Literary  Press,  ^ 2?,|'X\"ork^' 


CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST  AND    BEST 

M'£^tS^^*48  to«5.000 

More  brilliant  than  gas  or  electricity.  Costs  less 
than  kerosene.  Suited  for  any  building  anywhere. 
Write  for  bool<let  T 


J.  B.  COLT   CO. 

21  Barclay  St.NewYork 

The  largest  makers   of 

Acetyltre  Apparatus 

and  Siereopticons, 


Bostoa 
Philadelpbla 

Chicago 
L*s  Aageles 


Readers  of  The  laTXBART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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DusMight. 


Don't  carry  hot  ashes  in    open  pans  or  paik. 
Scatters  dust,  is   dirticult,  unsafe.      Carr)'  them 

in  Witt's  Corrugated  Pail,  empty 

into  Witt's  Corrugated  Can.   Close 

fitting  lids.    Dust-tight;  fire-proof.    \'cry  strong. 

Sold  br  bouse  furnishing  and  hardware  dealers  and 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co..  D?pt.  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 


^/—ZVf^c^. 


Every  genuine  Ilnrtshom  shade 
Fuller  nas  tho  nulio-Taili  6i>ciia- 
ture  of  Rt<»iirt  Ilnrlthorn  on 
labL'l.    Aslk  your  dealer  for  the 

IMPROVED  HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLER. 

No  tnoksroquircd  toattach  shade. 
Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  cau  l)o  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Corbs  and  Spllats 
just  as  cniick.  Nt>t  painful  and  uever  has 
failed.  Detailed  iufurmation  about  this 
new  method  sent  froe  to  horse  owners. 

WritB  today.     A«k  for  pamphlet  No. 709 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemlsli,  L'nlon  Slock  Yds..  Chicago. 


EVANS'   VACUUM    CAP 

will  Make  Hair  Crow 

ThiB  appliance  will  iiia-xsai^i'thcsoalp, 
and  fence  a  hualthrul  circulatimi.  It 
^^ill  Hlop  hair  fiuiii  falling  out  and 
rcxtorc  a  niirinal  ifrowth  where  live 
folliclcn  exiHt.  We  refund  the  full 
purcliaxo  price  If  It  docx  not  (rive  sat- 
if-fuciion  wiililn  thirty  diiys*.  Tor  full 
purticulars  uddrcs.^ 

EVANS'  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 

Kullcilon  Illdfr.  St.  I^ulB. 


Whitman  Saddles 

[nij>\  n  tlic  world  over.      ICvcrything 
fr'>ni  "Saddle  to  Spur."   Catalos^te/ree. 

The    MehlbeLch  SaLddle   Co., 

fSu(.i  t  .sors  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 

104    Choonbors    Street,    New    York   City. 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


UicDi.  Great  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S    PILLSl 

Safe,  Sure.  Fffective.    50c.  4,$1, 
DRUGGISTS,  or  224  William  ^,  W.  Y.  | 


RAZALL 


l_OOSI£       LEA.?^ 
SVSTEIS/I 

Write  lor  i.iir  li.M.k,  Hyutimatlc  A.couiilirii/.  "Iii.l.  .xpliiiiiH 
and  llhinlrnlen  llie  ryKteiii.  II.  (;,  Itiir.ull  MI'ic.  I'u.. 
4I8>41&  F..  Water  HU,  .MIlHuuLie.  \\  U. 


WANTED  FOR  1903 

IntelliKent  men  to  solid!  subscriptions  for  an  absolutely 
new  and  splendidly  advertised  liif;li-<Uss  cnryclopcdii 
work.  Nutliinv  like  it  ever  before  publisbed.  S|)rcial 
inducements  to  industtious  men  of  j{'«id  address  who  wi^b 
to  represent  a  stricily  leKitimate  work  in  a  new  field. 
Address  Kt'NK  &  Wa(.  alls  Co.mi'ANy,  Kditorial  Ilcpl., 
13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


The   .Senate    Militia   bill   and   the   Hawaiian 
Fire  Claims  bill  are  passed. 

January  20.— 5^«a/^.'  Senator  Quay,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
have  a  vote  taken  on  the  Omnibus  .Statehood 
bill.  The  Legislative  .Xppropriation  bill  is 
passed. 
House:  The  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tion bill  is'passed  and  the  Philippine  Coinage 
bill  is  discussed. 

January   ar. — Senate:    The   Omnibus   Statehood 
bill  is  considered. 
House:   The  consideration   of  the    Philippine 
Coinage  bill  is  continued. 

January  n.— Senate :  Senator  Burnham.  of  New 
Hampshire,  speaks  against  the  Omnibus 
St.itehood  bill. 
House :  The  Philippine  Coinage  bill  is  defeated, 
and  the  minority  substitute,  placing  the 
archipelago  under  the  currencv  laws  of  the 
United  States,  is  passed.  The  iJaval  Affairs 
committee  is  instructed  to  investigate  the 
charges  of  attempted  bribery  in  connection 
with  Holland  submarine  boats  made  by 
Representative  Lessler  of  Kew  York. 

January  23. — Senate:  Debate  on  the  Statehood 
bill'is  continued. 

House:    The    Alaskan    I^elegate   bill    and    235 
private  bills  are  passed. 

January  24. — Senate:  Senators  Spooner,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  McLaiirJn,  of  Mississippi,  discuss 
the  Indianola  post-office  case. 

House :  The  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  is 
passed. 


Other  Domestic  News. 

January  19. — Much  regret  is  expressed  by  Wash- 
ington officials  over  the  bombardment  of  the 
Venezuelan  port  by  the  German  war-ship 
Panther. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decides 
that  divorces  obtained  in  South  Dakota  by 
non-residents  of  that  .State  are  invalid. 

The  Coal  Strike  Cotnniission  continues  the 
taking  of  evidence  in  Philadelphia. 

Forty-five  individuals  and  corporations  in  the 
alleged  coal  conspiracy  in  Chicago  are  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury? 

Janu.Try  20. — Minister  Bowen  arrives  in  Wasn- 
ington. 

Secretarv  Root  receives  a  petition  from  Agui- 
naUlo  describing  the  distress  existing  in  the 
Philippines  and  suggesting  a  plan  of  relief. 

The  .\ppellate  Division  of  the  supreme  court 
sitting  at  Albany,  X.  Y.,  declares  that  the 
I'ranchise  Tax  law  is  unconstitutional. 

United  States  Senators  are  elected  in  several 
States. 

January  21.— Ifce  President  signs  the  Militia 
Reorganization  bill. 

Jannarv  22.— Isaac  L.  Rice,  president  of  the  Hol- 
land Torpedo-Boat  Company,  denies  charges 
of  bribery. 

The  Panama  Canal  treaty  is  signed  in  Wash- 
ington. 

January  23.— The  Venezuelan  situ(ition  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  Cabinet. 

January  24.— The  Alaskau  boundary  treaty  is 
signed. 

Ex-Congressman  Quigg,  John  McCullagh.  and 
Philip  Doblin  testify  betore  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  AlTairs,  which  is  investiga- 
ting the  charges  of  attempted  bribery  made 
by  Representative  Lessler. 

The  text  of  the  Panaiii.t  Canal  Treaty  is  made 
public. 

Senator  Teller  is  reelected  by  the  Democrats 
in  Colorado. 


ITiO  Wtishlnuton  StT' 


THE  MOST 
ENTERTAINING 
GAME  oHhe  AGE 

Has  nil  the  fascina- 
ting features  of  bowl- 

— llllL'. 

Pins  auk  bet  rr 

ACTOM  ATICALLV. 
No  U>ST  PINS.  Bow- 
lettc  furnishes 
ni  o  ro  wholesome 
aniuHcmcnt  than 
any  other  parlor 
L'nme.  Tho  tabic 
rc'volvcH  on  a  base 
HO  that  any  nuni- 
lier  of  pcrrtons  can 
plity  at  the  same 
tlino  without  leav- 
Ini;  th>'ir  HoatR. 
Price  within  reach 
of  all.      Wrtto  for 

i  L'lvliiK  full  particulars,    f 

.    lioWNKY    <;<>., 

Nl>riiiKn<>lr],  Oliln. 


5  Strong  Points 


Bar  -  Lock  Typewriter 

Send    for    Catalogue    and    full     infor- 
mation   to 

COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MFG.  CO. 

49  West  116th  St.,  New  York  Clly 


EDUCATIONAL 


THE    WESTERN    COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  fiom  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and 
Vandalia  Kxpress  routes.  Full  Clas- 
sical courses  and  many  electives ; 
Large  Faculty  and  non-resitient  lec- 
turers. Campus  of  65  acres  ;  and 
.Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
Forty -eighth  year  began  Sept.  10, 
1902.     Number  limited.     Address 

LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,  President. 


Racine  College 
Grammar  School 

•THE  SCHOOL  THAT 
MAKES  MANLY  BOYS." 

A  liifii-irracic  school  jircpnr- 
liit;  hoys  from  8  to  1»  yims 
old  for  IniHlness  life  or  the 
riiiversitlcK.  Sej^arate  Schintl 
Kooni  and  Dormitories  for  the 
little  hoys.  Very  careful  inoial 
and  siK'iHl  tmlninir.  Hfty  >  en  rs 
of  Hiiecewful  work.  Send  for 
^•atnlojriie. 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Robinson. 

WARDEN, 

'*    Racine   ::  Wis. 


Study  Law  At  Home 

Our  course  preparer  for  the  bar  of 

any  State.  OomhiiicH  theory  and 
practice.  The  latext  text  iKKiks  and 
metlioilx  ased.  1(1  yearn  of  huccessful 
teaching.  Kndor>>ed  l>y  hench  and 
bar.  aIho  courses  in  Nhurthand 
(IreKB  SyHteni)  and  BusiaeSH  Law. 
Full  (lartioularH  fruo. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCe  SCHOOL 
OF  LAW,  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 

T^^F    PRATT    TEACHERS*    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
Recommends  tc.irhcrs  to  rollej;c.";,  schools,  and   families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     Win.  O.   I'rutt,  Mgr. 

THIN  WOMEN 


wh"  wl.li  I.,  Innvinc  Ihclr 


lui'Inn 


linn  prrfortini:  »\  tiililPtr^'  of 
..-  on  lli<-l  ,>M.o-  ..fTliiniiPii* 
in  ef  (liii  .li.itmtinii  rendl- 
<'<l  loto.",  |,..iiii,|s  quirfcl), 
Uiioklet  >rntt.i  nny  (diln-u 
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CHESS. 

[AH  communications  for  this  Department  shouM 
be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  I.ITERARY 

Dir.Ksr."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  803. 

CXXI       Mono  :     ■'  .\  clean  sweep. " 
Hl.ick-  Nine  I'ieces. 


Ls^fc-. 


t 


'M 


White— Nine  Pieces. 
5  Bib;    S;    1Q4P1;     R2rkp.Si;     F4S1S; 
R6p;4r2p;6sK. 

While  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  804. 

CXXII.  — Motto  :     "California." 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 


'^'m^s.    '^m.      ^ 


\WJ- 


t 


WMy^  »  'mm 

I       ^ 


B-^»  J.  ^     I 


t 


r  <!-»  ^w^      mm 


i      i 


White — Eight  Pieces. 
8;2QiS3;    szppBa;     ip6;     i.SbikpKR 
lS6;P2K4;8. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  805. 

CXXIII.— Motto  :   "  United  we  stand." 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 
2PP4;  2sPbBBi;  iR2sS2;2pik3: 
K  p  ;  4  Q  2  P  ;  8. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


4R.-5; 

sPi  P  : 


You  Love  Your  Family 


How  much  do  you  love  them  ?  This 
question  can  be  answered  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  amount  of  your  Life  Insur- 
ance policy.  The  Prudential  policy  is 
the  ideal  policy  for  you. 


The 


rudcntial 


Insurance  Company 
of  America 


JOHN  F  DRYDEN, 
President. 


HOME  OFFICE, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Write  for  InformaUon — Dept.  j? 


MY  POSITION 

as  'NVindnw  Trimmprand 
Card  Sign  I'aintiT  for 
Connolly  &  Wallace, 
.Scraiiton.  I"*a..  was  ob- 
tained for  nic  at  the 
coniplrtion  of  my  course 
Willi  the  Bond  Institute 
of  Mercantile  Training. 
(Signed) 

W.  G.  KEXNEDY. 


MV  POSITION 

as  Ad.-Writer,  Window 
Trimmer,  and  Card 
Writer  for  Buiver  I>ry 
Goods  Co..  Birniint'lium, 
Ala.,  was  procure. I  forme 
at  tlie  completion  of  my 
course  of  instiui'tion  at 
the  Hond  Institute  of 
Mercantile  Training. 
(Signed) 
T.  A.  RI{AI>LEY. 


Cood  po»>it  long  are  always  waiting  for  graduates 
of  this,  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It's 
endorsed  hy  merchants  everywhere 

Because  It's  Practical. 

Window  Trimming,  Ad. -Writing, 
and  Card  Sign  Painting 

Taught  in  person  at  our  splendidly  equipi.ed  school,  n- 
bycirrespondence.  I'lacticai  prohssions.  piitetiiallv 
taught  by  jiiactical  men.     Write  for  iii/c/niifilinii . 

BOND  INSTITUTE  OF  MERCANTILE  TRAINING 
Formerly  Economist  Training  School, 

«ill;inl  II.  Iliinil.  I'ris.,       l:!l-l:!S  W.  Hlh  .St..  .\en  York,   j 


^;^  Individual  Communion 

'^*^        Huff  if  c       Ko.,.1   f,.r/r.r  catalogu* 


Outfits. 


SAMXAUY  Ci)M:»irMON   OUTFIT  00., 
fioz    L  tiuchesMr,  N,  S. 


GHURCH  CUSHIONS,  ^i^.^^ 
.ishions  wlii.h  do  not  pack  down  nor  li.lrt.or  .lust  .•.ii.l  \er- 
niiii.Sen.l  f- .r  '  atalog^es  of  H^ybed  Mattresses. (,'nslii.jns.et.  . 

THE  A.  A.  BOHNERT  CO.,  DEPT.  G,    CINCINNATI,  0. 


WANTFn Educated  men  of  business  ability  to 

TTi-iiiiivLf  represent  us.  Weekly  salary,  or  defi- 
nite time  guaranty  with  commission  privileges  paid.  Give 
age,  qualifications,  references.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
New  York. 


g^HCHT 

N£V£R  FAIti 


THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

But  there  is  more  to  this  lamp  than  ever  this 
phrase  conveys.  Folks  are  so  accustomed  to 
smoky,  smelly  lights  that  it  is  often  hard  for 
them  to  believe  that  Tlie  Angle  I.iiiiip  is  siiii- 
plv  faultless.  Think  of  a  liglil  as  l.nlliaiif  as  u':'^ 
orelci-trieity.  that  never  smokes  ..r  siii.lls  un.ler 
any  circumstances,  that  is  light,  il  ami  extin- 
guished as  easily  as  pas  ami  that  biiiiis  Init 
l.Scents' worth  of  ordinary  ker.iseiie  (.ir  cmih 
month.  These  are  the  reasons  u  liy  Tlic  .\ngle 
I..amp  has  grown  .steadily  in  popular  favor  y.-ai 
after  year.  There  is  nothing  like  if.  S.inl  for. .111 
free  catalogue,  \V.  It  shows  all  styles  from  Sl.HO 
up  and  tells  a  lot  of  interestin,'  facts  about  light. 

The  Angle  Lamp  Co. ,76  Park  Place,  N.Y. 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  ino  candle  jiower  light  cost- 
ing only  3  ets.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighterthan  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  So 
Dirt.  N.itirpiiso.  No  Oilor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighte.l  inst-iiitly  with  a  match.  Kvcry 
lamp   warranted."  Agonls  Wnnlcil  Fvrrv.vln're 


THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


Readers  of  The  Litkeart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


WHAT   IS  SCHAPIROGRAPH? 

THE  TH'PI.K'.VTOIt  that  ele.-uily  multi- 
copies anythingwrittenwitli  pen  and  t_\  pewriter 
also  music  drawings,  etc.  One  original  gives  lO.'i 
copies  BI..\<'K  ink  in  li  minutes.  AvotiN: 
stencil,  washing,  delays,  and  e\pensive supplies. 
Price,  complete  cai>-size  outfit,  ^K.<Mt.  Lasts 
years.  Sent  on  ft  dnyn'  free  trial  without 
deposit.  THE  I.  SOHAPIIlO-tiKAPH  CO.,  2>;5 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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TOURS 


JAMAICA 


'o"FTHb-'  WEST    INDIES 

An  111  al  spot  in  which  to  spcud  a  wiutor's 
vacation  and  avoid  all  the  extremes  uf  the 
northern  climate. 

UNITED    FRUIT   CO. '5 
STEAMSHIP  LINES 

op.Tati-  we.-klv  between  BOSTON  and 
I'llII.ADKLl'HiA  aud  JAMAICA,  the  lutin- 
niticeut  twiu-screw  U.  S.  Mail  steamships  : 


Admiral  Dewey 
Admiral  5chley 


Admiral  Samp.«on 
Admiral  Farrag^ut 


Sailings  Weelcly  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia 

Fare  for  round  trip,  includinK  stateroom  ac- 
commodations and  meals,  $75  ;  one  way,  f  40. 

5end  for  our  beautiful    booklet  whether   you 
contemplate  the  trip  or  not 

UNITED    FRUIT   COMPANY 

Pier  5.  North  Wharves.  Phila.       Long  Wharf.  Boston 

Full  information  and  Tickets  ol  local  Anient 


ORIENT  CRUISE 
$400  AND  UP 

by  specially  chartered  NortJi  German  Lloyd  express  S.  S. 
Kaiserin,  9,500  tons,  Feb.  7,  65  days ;  shore  trips,  hotels, 
f;uides,  drives,  included,  visiting  Madeira,  Granada,  the 
Alhambra,  Algiers,  Malta,  Athens,  Constantinople,  .Smyr- 
na, 19  days  in  Palestine  and  Kgypt,  Naples,  Rome,  Nice, 
etc.  Absolutely  no  overcrowding;  only  the  main  dining- 
room  to  be  used.     Norway-Russia  Cruise,  July  2,  $2j 

FRANK   C.   CLARK 

III  Broadway,  New  York 
30I  \Vashini(ton  5t.,  Boston,  Nlmss. 


^  1 1 1%  f^  n  ■■  8th  unmnier.  Few  vacancies  in 
P^KIII'P  select  and  small  party  organized  and 
"  personally    conducted    by     Prof.    C. 

Tliuruaugci,  N «:w  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


Peter  MoUer's 
Cod   Liver   Oil 

now  prepared  by  an  Improved  process, 
the  result  of  years  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as 
being  of 

Absolute  Purity  a.nd 
Free  From  Disagree- 
able Taste  and  Odor 

MOU.HR'S  OH.  always  gives  satis- 
factory results  because  of  its  perfect 
digestibility  and  the  fact  that  it  may  he 
taken  continuously  without  causing  gas- 
trie  disturbance. 

In  lint,  ortil  hittthn  only.  S'-r  tliiil  our  iiiiinr 
o/i/»»-«iri  «»i  hiiltif  an  tif/ml/i.  ICrjtInniiltiri/  /mm- 
jihlil.i  umihil  I'Ki:!-:. 

Schieffelin  fSi  Co.,  New  York 


Problem  806. 

'.X.XIV  -Motto  :    "  The  Kay  Chevalier. 
I'laclc  -  Seven   Pieces. 


"■'■'-< ^'■-[    r^^; 

"'  -^ 

i  #  §  ^^ 

i         ^h 

V.                              ,t. 

-m 

TOURS 


While— Nine  Pieces. 
4KH2;  3P4;  ipaps:  'Ki  pkPiS;4p3S; 
8 :  2  B  2  H  I  p  ;  7  Q. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

These  are  the  last  of  the  Tourney  Problems. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  791.     CIX.:     R(R3)-R5. 
No.  792.     ex.:     R— Kt  3. 
No.  793.     CXI. 
Q— R  7  Q— Kt  sq  Q  mates 

I. 2. 3- 

K— B  3  Any 

D— K  7  Q  mates 

I. 2. 3. 

B— Kt  2  Any 

Q— Bsch  Q— Kt  5.  mate 

'■   P-Bs            '■   K-B  3  "' 
No.  794.     CXII. 

K  — B  2                R  X  Kt  Kt — Q  7,  mate 

I.  2. 3. 

Kt  — y  5  ch        Kt— Kt  2 

Kt— 1!  6,  mate 

2.  3. 

Kt-B  sq 

0  mates 

Kt— H2  ^' 

Q — KKt3!  K  or  R  mates 

I.  a. 3. 

Kt-QBz         Any 

Q— Kt3ch  Q— K18,  mate 

1.  2.  3. 

KtxR  Kt-Kt4 

Q  X  Kt  Q  mates 

I. 2. 3. 

Kt  X  Kt  Any 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Solved  bv  M.  W  H..  Universitv  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.' B,  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  M.  Marble,  Woi- 
cester,  Ma.ss.;  the  Rev.  (i.  Uobbs,  New  Orleans; 
P.  S.  Ferguson.  Birmingham.  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  Yoric  City  ;  K  Kentino, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  I.  C.  J.  Waiiiwright,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  W,  J.  I'eiTis,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  "  Malvern,"  Melrose, 
.Mass.;  J.  (.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  A.  G.  .Massmann, 
Newark.  N.  J.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngslown,  O  ;  G.  Pat- 
terson, Winnipeg,  Can.;  K.  N  K  ,  Harrisburg;  O. 
C.  Pitkin,  bvracuse,  N.  Y.;  W.  G.  Hosea,  Cincin- 
nati;  R.  i-f.  kenshaw.  Universitv  of  Virginia. 

791,792:  "Twenty-three".  Philadelphia;  W.  R. 
Coumbe.  I.akeland.  Fla.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton, 
D.I).,  Effingham.  111. 

791,  792,  79» :  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law.  Walhalla,  S.  C. 

79'i  793>  774  '■  E-  A.  C  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

791,  794  :  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin.  Va. 

Comments  (791):  "  Clever  work"— M.  M.;  "Orig- 
inal"— G  IJ. ;  "Good  key  and  fine  mates;  decep- 
tive and  no  duals  "- F.  S.  F.;  "A  novel  rendering 
of  White's  Pawns  initial  choice.  Black  self-inter- 
feres five  times"— J.  C.  J.  W.; 

792:  "Good"— M.  M.;  "A  beauty  and  very  de- 
ceplive"-G.  D,;  "Kev  verv  obscure  and  well  cal- 
culated to  deceive"-  F.  .S.  F. ;  "A  delicate  key  to  a 
beautiful  interference  position"    J.  C.  J.  W. 

703  :  "  Beautiful  second  move;  key  bad"— M.  M.; 
'*  Ari  objectionable  restrictive  key "  —  G.  D.; 
"Quite  brilliant"-F  S.  F.;  "Inferior  key,  but 
good  pinv  "-  J.  C.  J.  W. 

791  :"  A  cute  trick  "-M.  M  ;  "Certainly,  an  in- 
genious novelty  "— G.  D.;  "  Fine  problem  "  F.S  F.; 
"Kev-move  an  obvious  proposition  ;  after-play 
delightfully  varied  and  complex"— J.  C.  J.  W. 


DiTERRANEAN 

l^'  From  BOSTON. 

Direct    to    the  \» 

AZORES.  CIBRALTArt 
KT^CENOA.  NAPLES    tc 

ALEXANDRIA] 

©oTninion  Line 

5.  5.  Commonwealth 

Twin-screw,  13,000  tons 

S.  5.  New  England 

Twin-screw,  11.600  tons. 

SAILINGS  FEB.  14.  FEB.  28 
S.S.  CAMBROMAN)         TA 

5,!;oo  tons   f  1  " 

S.S.  VANCOUVER   I  AZORES 

SailinKB  Feb.  21.  Mch.  U.  April  4.  April  18 

The  steamships  in  this  service  are  splendid  ships 
of  the  finest  construction,  and  offer  the  choicest 
accommodations.     Service   and   cuisine    perfect. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet.  Full  particulars 
and  rates  furnished  upon  application. 


RICHARDS.  MILLS  &  CO.,  Managing  Agents 
77-81  State  St.,  Boston       69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

E.  II.  I...W.  !!■.':!  Iiro:i,iw;iy.  N.  Y. 

D.  ToRR.wcE  A  Co..  Mim'trcal.  C^n. 

J.  V.  Hr.kdy  &  Co..  liii:i  Pine  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

?:.K.CowLES.nroBdwavandChestnutSt..St.Louis,Mo. 

T.  H.  L.^RKE.  i:;;  S.  Third  St..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


EUROPE 

TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
ALL     INCLUDED  

PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  EUROPE, 

129  Days,  $975.     83  Days,  $645  up 

South  of  France.  Italy,  and  Europe,  67  Days 

Summer  Vacation  Tours  for  1903 
Ready  Now.  $250   to  $830 

t'omprehenfivf  Tours— .^  few  v«canci<-». 
Railroad  and  sli-aniship  tickets  by  all  lint*,  anywher*'.  any 
route.    I'rojrrani-s  inforuiatiou.  and  t-stnuutt-s  for  travel  by 
mail  free. 

R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO. 

J13  ltU<)Al>WAV.  NKW  Y<i|(K 
28  SCHOOL  STKECT.  BOMoS.  M.\SS. 
»>  SOCTH  CL.XKK  STKKET,  CHU  AtSO,  ILL. 


GAZE'S  TOURS 

Tour  to  I'aiestiue,  hJ^^ypt  and  Eurofie,  all  exiK'nacx  included. 
56  dayn,  tCSU. 

Koiirieen  Summer  Tours  to  Europe. 

Pn'liniinarv  aiinimiKviiunt  iiti»  ready. 

E-sdninl.-s  for  IndeiK.  iident  travel  cheerfully  furnished  upon 
application. 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS 

ll'.i  Iti.m.UMiv.  I-,. I.  I. lb.  riv  stn..t.  Nt«  Yi'ik. 
IC.'l    Kilb.lt  --tnel.  rilllaib  iplilH.  relin, 
S  Ilroad  St  reel.  ror.  state  Street,  llueton.  Moss. 
1(>3  Adams  Strwt,  Cliicairo. 


«  r   4^L  ^W^  Gihraltnr,  Naples,  Italv,  Vi- 

I  11^"      I     ClWlT  enn.i,  Germ.inv,  The  Rltine, 
^^^  *    V^l^m     s«iizcrl.-ind,  France. 

ENGLAND     AND     SCOTLAND 

Flryl  elii>o>  tlu.'iiKln'iit.     April   Utli.    .lune  ICIb  tli.   »;iiiii- tour 

n-v.rm.l. 

WM.  T.  HIIKrilEKU,  :I72  l(«>l>ton  Mri-el.  IIWNTON. 

~  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

A  111  »  kiiiil  i.f  Itavil.  i^lli  pi.rii.'s  liinili  •!  to -M  .  uiuverstty- 
bntl  roiidiielorit;  kIiim.  llior<iiii;li.  c<>iiir<irlable  itineraries. 
AflerniHin  liY'tiin^x  by  brilliant  im-n  uorib  kiiowlnir-  OelaiU 
of  :uliiurHl»  Ki.ri./Wfl.i./  Ihr  -  Art  of  Tr,lVff  grnt  /rrr. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel.  201  Clarendon  St..  Boston 

EVROPEAND   ORIENT 

T\veiilt-«e<'nii<l   Keuaon.      I.liiill<.<l  rarlii'?<.    I'n- 

,  je.ll.  li  Vnaiiy'iiiienl-.  Ev.Ty  I>etall  for  (■■•nifurt. 

I  •  i~iii  e  111  SlKlit  m'eliiif.  Terms  ri'iuHinabb'.  AildruM 

OlcDii  FbII>.  N.  T. 


I»l(.    \M»  MKM.  II.  H.  I>AINK 


24  WEEKS'  SUMMER  TOUR  coNiiNENrANV  Ingund 

Sclctt,  Liinitid  I'.irty  Ic.ivcs  New  York,  .\pnl  ii,  i.f.t. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TRAVEL  LEISURELY  AND  SEE  INTELLIGENTLY  EVERY  PLACE  VISITED. 

UNDER  EXPERIENCED  MANAGEMENT  AND  AT  MODERATE  COST  I 

Mil  .Scn'.on       r..r  Iliner.ir^'   iim!  fi;i|  ;Mrii-:lir-  .i.!<!t,-.-. 

CHAS.  F.  PECK,  478  West   159th  Street  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


Readers  of  TnK  Literary  Digest  are  a.ske<l  to  mentioD  the  publiciition  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance,  $3.00;  four  months,  on  trial,  $i.cx>;  single 
copies,  10  cents.    Foreign  postage,  $1.50  per  year. 

RECEIPT  and  credit  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  the  date 
on  the  address  label,  which  includes  the  month  named. 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS. — Instructions  concerning  renewal,  discontinu- 
ance, or  chanire  of  address  should  be  sent  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
they  are  to  go  mto  effect.  The  exact  post-office  address  to  which  we 
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PRESENTATION  COPIES — Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending 
that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   LEE   MONUMENT  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

OEVERAL  Grand  Army  posts  of  Pennsylvania  emphatically 
*^  denounce  the  proposition  to  erect  a  monument  to  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  at  Gettysburg,  but  very  few  protests  come  from 
the  press.  "It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  men  of  the  Union 
army  "  ;  "a  palpable  and  flagrant  insult  to  the  memory  of  their 
loyal  and  sacred  dead  "  ;  "this  battle-field  was  purchased  by  the 
loyal  States  of  the  North,  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  monument 
to  any  rebel  officer  " — such  are  a  few  expressions  taken  from  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  several  posts.     A   bill   providing  for  a 

commission   and   for   an 


appropriation  of  $20,000 
"to  erect,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, an  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  on  the  battle-field 
of  Gettysburg, "  was  re- 
cently introduced  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature by  Representative 
Thomas  V.  Cooper.  This 
bill  was  suggested  by 
Col.  A.  K.  McClure, 
formerly  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Times.  Mr. 
Cooper's  own  G.  A.  R. 
post  (the  Bradbury  Post, 
149,  of  Media)  calls  the 
bill  "an  insult  to  the 
memory  of  our  dead  com- 
rades, not  only  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  of  the 
whole  country."  The 
Pittsburg  Dispatch,  one 
of  the  few  papers  that  denounce  the  proposition  outright,  says  : 

"  \Ye  do  not  recall  any  prior  case  of  erecting  a  statue  to  a  de- 
feated general  on  the  battleground  where  he  was  defeated, 
especially  by  the  Government  against  which  he  was  fighting. 
Every  Northerner  of  liberal  spirit  will  gladly  honor  Lee's  per- 


THOMAS  V.    COOPF.K, 

Who  has  introduced  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  a  bill  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  General  Lee  on  the 
battle-field  of  Gettysburg. 


COL.    A.   K.   MCCLUKE, 

The  leadmg  advocate  of  a  Gettysburg 
monument  to  General  Lee. 


sonal  virtues,  among  the  greatest  of  wliich  were  the  calm  dignitj' 
and  perfect  good  faith  with  which  he  accepted  the  ultimate  de- 
feat of  tlie  Confederacy.  But  we  can  hardly  construe  a  statue 
erected  by  public  funds  on  a  famous  batUc-tieid  to  be  intended 
as  a  tribute  to  personal 
virtues.  It  must  refer  to 
the  militarj^  service  of 
the  general  commemo- 
rated. It  is  certainly 
going  a  long  way  to  thus 
establish  monumental 
honor  to  the  general 
whose  fame  was  created 
by  the  effort  in  war 
to  disrupt  the  United 
States.  The  era  of  good 
feeling  is  wortli  cultiva- 
ting, but  i)eople  may  be 
pardoned  for  asking  if  no 
distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  the  attempt  to 
maintain  the  republic 
and  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw it." 

According  to  Colonel 
McClure,  the  monument 
is  not  meant  to  glorify 
Lee  as  an  individual 
or  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented, but  "to  give  his- 
toric value  to  the  most  memorable  battle-field  of  the  country, 
and  to  present  General  Lee  as  one  of  the  most  heroic  chief- 
tains of  both  sides  who  are  illustrious  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can valor."  The  majority  of  the  Northern  papers  accept  the 
proposition  in  that  light,  and  add,  in  the  words  of  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette.,  that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  time  "when  every 
remnant  of  bitterness  will  have  died  out  of  true  hearts.  North 
and  South."  The  Army  and  Na7>y  Joujtial  declares  that  all 
the  surviving  major-generals  of  the  Union  army  who  fought  at 
Gettysburg,  all  but  three  of  the  surviving  brigadiers,  and  all 
but  one  of  the  surviving  colonels  are  in  favor  of  the  monument. 

Most  of  the  Southern  papers  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  to  erect  the  monument  on  Northern  soil. 
"The  monument  of  Hate  stands  upon  the  pedestal  of  Northern 
narrowness,"  says  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  ;  and  "so  long  as 
it  does  stand,  neither  Virginia  nor  any  other  Southern  State  can 
afford  to  entertain  such  a  proposal."  It  believes  that  some  day 
a  monument  to  Lee  and  to  Davis  will  be  erected  in  Washington. 
The  Richmond  Dispatch  agrees  with  The  State  and  declares 
that  Lee  "will  be  placed  where  he  belongs  by  the  united  action 
of  the  American  people."  The  Richmond  Times,  however,  says 
that  "  General  Lee  would  not  be  more  honored  than  he  is  by  hav- 
ing his  statue  on  Northern  soil,"  and  the  Charleston  AVwj' a«^ 
Courier  says : 

"We  wish  that  our  friends  would  let  tlie  South  and  its  heroes 
alone.  They  do  not  require  special  advertising.  It  is  only  a 
week  or  so  since  the  building  of  a  tablet  to  Winnie  Davis  in  a 
church  in  Philadelphia  was  abandoned  because  there  was  so 
much  opposition  among  the  Christian  people  of  that  community 
to  honoring  her  in  that  way.  If  Colonel  McClure  and  our  other 
sincere  friends  throughoiit  the  North  would  not  '  fire  the  North- 
ern heart'  by  seeking  to  do  honor  to  Southern  soldiers  in  the 
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way  contemplated  in  the  present  bill  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  it  would  be  better  for  them  and  for  us.  General 
Lee  is  safe  forever  from  the  touch  of  those  who  would  dishonor 
him  if  they  could." 

The  New  York  >//«  remarks  that  the  Grand  Army  posts  "are 
struggling  against  a  tide  that  can  not  be  stemmed  in  their 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Lee  at 
Gettysburg."  "The  State  which  contains  Gettysburg,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  "can  unite  with  the  State  that  produced 
Robert  E.  Lee  to  erect  a  monument  to  Lee  at  Gettysburg  with 
only  the  best  eflfect  upon  the  new  patriotism  of  the  new  Union." 
The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  observes: 

"The  opposition  of  the  professional  patriots,  of  all  those  whose 
various  interests  thrive  upon  the  traditions  of  the  war,  is  to  be 
expected  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  corresponding  class  in  the 
South  are  still  more  unrelenting  in  their  determination  never  to 
forget.  ...  It  shows  that  the  country  is  not  really  one  in  heart 
and  spirit,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  it  never  will  be  one,  never 
can  realize  its  own  ideals,  till  the  division  between  sections  has 
ceased  to  influence  our  life  and  thought,  and  till  Lee  can  be 
commemorated  in  Pennsylvania  and  Grant  in  Virginia  as  great 
Americans  whose  fame  is  a  part  of  the  wliole  nation's  heritage." 

State  Senator  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  has  proposed  placing  the 
statue  of  Lee  in  the  Statuary  Hall,  Washington,  as  a  contribu- 
tion from  Virginia,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  his  speech 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Confederate  Veterans'  Camp  of  New  York, 
last  week,  pleaded  for  a  statue  of  Lee  in  Arlington.  The  Balti- 
more i"««  declares  that  "the  appropriate  place  for  a  monument 
to  Lee  is  in  the  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
beside  the  statue  of  Washington.  ' 


THE   NEGRO  AS  A   BLESSING. 

A  GOOD  many  Northern  people  will  probably  be  surprised 
•^*-  to  learn  that  "the  negro  is  a  blessing  to  the  South,"  and 
that  "the  Southern  people  would  not  consent  to  his  removal  "  ; 
yet  we  are  assured  by  Di.xie,  an  Atlanta  monthly  devoted  to 
Southern  manufacturing  interests,  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
editor  declares : 

"There  is  no  spirit  of  antagonism  between  our  people  and  the 
negro.     On   tlie  contrary,    there   is    mutual   understanding  and 
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—  Tlu  Seiv  Orleans  J'lmes-Demoitaf. 

mutual  regard.  The  troubk-,  when  such  exists,  comes  from  out- 
side influences,  from  the  meddling  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken 
citizens  of  other  sections,  or  else  from  meaner  sources,  too  fre- 
quently from  designing  men  who  seek  to  use  the  negro  to  gain 
selfish  ends,  and  when   these  ends  are   gained  the   negro,   de- 


bauched and  degraded,  is  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  thus  he 
becomes  a  burden,  not  so  much  upon  the  white  man  as  upon  his 
own  race,  for  every  mischiel-niakmi^,  worthless  nt-iiro  stands  as 
a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  race  progress  ;  for 
every  such  negro  helps 
to  destroy  the  confidence 
and  good  feeling  that 
exists  between  the  white 
nfan  and  the  black  man. 
and  without  this  mutual 
confidence  there  can  be 
no  progress  for  the  South- 
ern negro. 

"The  white  men  of  the 
South  will  work  out 
theirown  salvation.  Ltt 
alone,  the  negro  will 
share  in  the  general  prog- 
ress. If  false  prophets 
shall  lead  him  away  from 
the  white  man,  his  fate 
is  sealed.  The  white 
man  can  do  without  the 
negro,  but  the  negro  is 
too  near  the  jungle  to 
stand  alone  ;  barbarism 
is  only  a  few  generations 
behind  him, and  it  would 
be  still  fewer  generations 
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Editor  of  Dixit;  who  declares  that  "there 
is  no  spirit  of  antagonism  between  our 
people  and  the  negro." 


ahead  of  him  without  the  wliite  man's  uplifting  influence." 

The  negro  is  a  blessing  to  the  South  because  his  presence 
there  "is  a  j^ermanent  guaranty  against  vicious  labor  organiza- 
tion."    The  editor  explains  this  statement  as  follows  : 

"Labor  organization  must  deal  with  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct classes :  First,  the  worthy  artisan,  capable,  sober,  and  in- 
dustrious ;  second,  the  lazy  craftsman,  who  is  without  ambition, 
and  works  merely  that  he  may  live;  third,  the  envious  man, 
whose  mean  nature  breeds  anarchy  and  socialism.  These  three 
classes  make  up  the  great  army  of  workmen  that  must  be  reck- 
oned with  to-day  in  the  consideration  of  any  and  all  industrial 
problems. 

"We  have  two  of  these  classes  here  in  the  South.  The  third, 
thank  God,  has  remained  away,  and  the  presence  of  the  negro 
will  hold  us  free  forever  fiom  this  objectionable  factor  in  the 
industrial  problem.  Indiscriminate  and  unguarded  foreign  im- 
migration has  cursed  many  sections  of  our  good  land,  but  its 
blight  has  never  fallen  upon  the  South,  and  it  never  will,  for 
the  negro  will  be  with  us  always. 

"Left  to  work  out  the  problem,  the  whites  and  the  blacks  of 
the  South  will  labor  in  harmony.  There  may  be  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  it  is  well  that  there  should  be.  But  labor  organiza- 
tion, minus  the  man  of  socialistic  tendencies,  will  not  retard  in- 
dustry. Leave  out  the  embittered,  envious  outcasts  of  Europe, 
and  the  labor  organizations  of  the  land  would  be  u.seful  agencies 
for  the  nation's  j)rogress.  But  .so  long  as  these  organizations 
are  led  and  controlled  by  men  who  seek  only  to  destroy,  who 
depend  upon  brute  force  rather  than  right  argument  to  carry 
their  cause,  just  so  long  will  labor  organizations  be  harmful 
alike  to  the  men  who  work  and  to  the  men  who  pay. 

"But  we  have  no  fear  of  wild-eyed  anarchists  here  in  the 
South.  Occasionally  one  finds  his  way  across  the  line.  But  the 
problem  of  organization,  of  the  .sort  he  desires,  is  a  staggering 
proposition.  If  he  organizes  the  whites,  the  negro  stands  ready 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry,  not  so  well  as  the  white  man 
would  do  it,  but  well  enough  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  If  the 
negro  be  organized— but  the  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  ridiculous. 
The  negro  is  not  serious  enough  for  that.  He  is  not  vindictive, 
he  is  not  ambitious,  and  having  neither  of  these  qualities  the 
doctrines  of  anarchy  are  not  for  his  consideration. 

"But  what  is  most  astonishing  about  this  talk  of  deporting 
the  negro  is  the  fact  that  advocates  of  the  plan  do  not  seem  to 
consider  tlie  very  important  question  of  the  negro's  citizenship. 
He  is  a  citizenof  the  United  States.  He  hasconstitutional rights 
that  must  be  respected,  and  his  right  to  remain  here,  if  he 
chooses   to   do  so,  can    not  be  questioned  by  any  sane  person. 
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This  matter  was  settled  thirty-eight  years  i\^o.  A  million  good 
lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  very  sanguine  consideration  that  was 
given  the  question,  and  the  verdict  was:  'full  citizenshii)  for  the 
negro.' 

••  It  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  verdict  to  a  good  many  other 
citizens,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  accepted,  and  it  is  in  force  to- 
day."   

A   YANKEE    BARGAIN   WITH    BRITAIN. 

GREAT  satisfaction  is  being  expressed  by  the  newspapers  in 
this  country  over  the  arrangement  that  Secretary  Hay  has 
made  with  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alaska  bound- 
ary dispute.  This  arrangement  provides  that  the  dispute  shall 
be  left  to  a  joint  cohimission  of  six  eminent  jurists,  three  of  them 
American  and  three  British.  As  there  is  no  seventh  commis- 
sioner, a  deadlock  is  regarded  as  almost  certain,  in  which  case 
the  boundary  will  remain,  until  further  negotiations,  where  it 
now  is;  and  it  now  is  pretty  nearly  where  the  United  States 
claims  it  ought  to  be.  The  British  can  win,  of  course,  by  per- 
suading one  of  our  judges  of  the  righteousness  of  their  case,  or 
the  Americans  can  win  by  persuading  one  of  the  British  judges. 
The  American  papers  think  that  the  latter  is  far  more  likely  to 
happen  than  the  former.     The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  confidently  . 

"That  the  court  will  sustain  tlie  American  claims  is  more  than 
probable.  The  case  for  both  sides  is  already  public  property. 
We  know  in  advance  of  their  submission  the  arguments  that 
will  be  employed  to  effect  conversion  from  one  view  to  the  other. 
We  know  that  Great  Britain,  long  before  the  cession  or  sale  of 
Alaska  to  the  United  States,  admitted  in  public  documents  and 
in  official  maps  thd  Russian  claim  to  land  which  was  afterward 
legally  transferred  to  us.  We  rely  upon  these  admissions  to  con- 
vince one  or  more  of  the  British  members  of  the  court  that  our 
contention  is  well  founded.  We  rely  upon  tliem  to  accomplish 
with  adjudicators  what  they  could  not  effect  with  high  commis- 
sioners, who  were  politically  and  bj'  natural  prejudice  precluded 
from  assenting  to  any  agreement  not  based  upon  their  own 
premises.     We  rely  upon  them  to  convince  the  world  that  in  se- 


right  time.  His  weapon  was  opportunity.  Finding  the  whole 
British  people  aroused  against  the  Balfour  ministry  for  its  odious 
alliance  with  Germany,  which  they  feared  was  a  sore  tax  on 
American  friendship  for  themselves,  Mr.  Hay  urged  his  repre- 
sentations as  to  Alaska.     It  was  a  happy  occasion  for  the  British 


Mr.  BL'LL  (the  land  agent):  "Is 
there  any  hother  section  of  Canader 
as  seems  to  take  j-our  heagle  eye, 
Sammy?  Don't  let  your  natural 
modesty  prevent  your  saying  so  if 
there  is,  y'  know." 

—  The  Toronto  World. 


John  Hull:  "Your  H'uncle 
Sammv  and  I  are  going  tn  talk  over 
that  little  dispute  of  yours  and — er 
— you  might  just  turn  that  picture 
to  the  wall  and  keep  yourself  in  the 
background  as  much  as  possible." 
—  The  Toronto  Telegram. 


curing  what  belongs  to  us  we  are  not  possessed  by  land  hunger  nor 
by  a  desire  to  profit  unduly  at  the  expense  of  a  smaller  people." 

Great  Britain  has  refused  to  enter  into  a  precisely  similar 
arrangement  on  several  previous  occasions,  we  are  told,  .so  that 
the  present  bargain  is  something  of  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Hay. 
The  New  York  Press  declares  : 

"R  was  a  victory  of  tactics,  a  dashing  stroke  at  exactly  the 
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The  Canadians  claim  that  the  boundary  line,  instead  of  making  the 
broad  curve  to  the  northeast,  as  above,  should  follow  a  more  direct  course, 
leaving  Dyea,  Skagway,  and  other  important  places  on  the  Canadian  side 

of  the  line. 

Government  to  give  evidence  of  its  attachment  and  good-will,  at 
no  cost  to  what  in  the  last  analysis  would  be  shown  to  be  its 
rights,  and  the  Alaska  treaty  was  signed  on  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  our  Secretary  of  State.  This  was  really  magnificent 
strategy." 

The  whole  dispute  is,  in  brief,  whether  the  boundary  line  of 
tlie  Alaska  "panhandle"  (which  lies  between  Canada  and  the 
ocean  for  more  than  500  miles)  is  thirty  miles  from  the  coast's 
windings  and  indentations,  or  thirty  miles  from  the  coast's  gen- 
eral line.  If  the  former,  it  cuts  off  Canada  from  the  water  for 
all  that  distance  ,  if  the  latter,  it  gives  Canada  Dyea,  Skagway, 
Pyramid  Harbor,  and  other  ports  on  Lynn  Canal.  It  appears 
that  until  recently  the  former  course  of  the  boundary  was  un- 
disputed. Frederick  W.  .Seward,  who  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  under  his  father,  William  H.  .Seward,  and  took  part  in 
the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  points  out  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Tribune  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Canadian 
claim  would  cut  that  part  of  our  territory  in  two  and  give  Great 
Britain  a  harbor  that  could  be  made  into  an  impregnable  naval 
station.  He  pronounces  the  Canadian  claims  absurd,  and  gives 
this  interesting  information  : 

"On  the  table  before  me,  as  I  write,  are  some  copies  of  the 
maps — the  map  prepared  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1829  by  the  Rus- 
sian topographical  bureau  ;  the  niajj  compiled  by  the  deputy  sur- 
veyor general  of  Lower  Canada  in  1831  ;  the  maji  offered  in  evi- 
dence by  Sir  George  Simp.son  in  London  in  1847 ;  the  map 
prepared  by  the  L^nited  States  coast  survey,  and,  finally,  the 
British  Admiralty  chart  published  in  1S77  and  corrected  to  1898 
by  the  hydrographer  of  the  royal  navy.  In  all  these  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Russia  and  British  America  runs  thirty  miles 
inland,  coming  nowhere  near  that  grand  old  arm  of  the  sea 
known  as  the  Lynn  Canal  or  any  of  its  harbors — the  line  just 
as  it  was  laid  down  at  the  time  of  the  treaties,  and  just  as  the 
United  States  says  it  should  be  now." 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  however,  is  not  so  sure  that  the  Cana- 
dian claim  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.     It  says : 

"It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that   Canada,  whose  conten 
tions   are   supported   by   the   British    Government,   would  have 
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Cas  I  ko  :  "  Hold  on  ;  if  this  is  arbitration,  I'll  take  war." 

—  The  Chicago  Newt. 


CASTRO    AND   THE    KAISER    IN    CARICATURE. 


challenged  the  American  title  to  the  tenitory  without  substan- 
tial grounds.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Canadians  make  out  a  plausible,  if 
not  a  convincing,  case.  Their  interpretation  of  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sian treaty  of  1S25  is  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  American  under- 
standing of  that  convention,  and  it  diflfers  materially  from  the 
Russian  Government's  interpretation  as  embodied  in  the  Rus- 
sian official  map  of  1S27.  Did  Russia,  in  that  treaty,  intend  to 
bar  Great  Britain's  free  access  to  the  Pacific?  That  is  the  effect 
of  the  treaty,  as  our  diplomatists  construe  its  provisions.  The 
Canadians  deny  that  this  was  the  intention  of  the  Czar's  Gov- 
ernment, and  attach  great  importance  to  seemingly  conflicting 
provisions  in  the  treaty  of  1S25.  The  territory  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  through  its  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in 
1867,  is  more  than  300  miles  from  north  to  south  and  from  14  to 
70  miles  wide,  and  excludes  Great  Britain  from  the  Pacific.  The 
Canadians  contend  that  under  the  treaty  of  1S25  Russia  guar- 
anteed Great  Britain  free  access  to  the  ocean.  In  a  recent  state- 
ment of  the  Canadian  case.  Mr.  F.  C.  T.  O'Harra,  of  Ottawa, 
Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  asserts  that 
the  United  States  claims  territory  to  which  it  has  no  title  under 
the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  that  the 
American  contention  is  based  on  a  fallacy.  Canada,  he  says, 
has  been  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  tlie  question  ever  since 
1872,  but  not  until  1898,  when  the  British  Government  supported 
its  claims,  has  the  United  States  shown  any  disposition  to  ad- 
just the  dispute." 


SETTLING   THE   VENEZUELAN    CLAIMS. 

IT  is  the  general  expectation  that  a  few  days  will  suffice  for 
such  an  adjustment  of  the  European  claims  against  Vene 
zuela  as  will  induce  the  allies  to  raise  tlieir  vexatious  blockade, 
and  leave  President  Castro  to  his  normal  occupation  of  fighting 
the  insurgents.  Mr.  Bowen,  our  minister  to  Venezuela,  who  is 
arranging  the  terms  between  Castro  and  the  Powers,  has  proposed 
a  plan  by  which  a  certain  percentage  of  the  customs  duties  shall 
be  devoted  to  paying  Venezuela's  debts,  and  it  only  remains  to 
be  decided  who  shall  be  the  preferred  creditors,  and  what  the 
percentage  shall  be.  As  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
says: 

"The  warlike  phase  of  the  affair  has  pretty  certainly  passed 
by,  and  the  business  stage  has  been  reached.  What  is  now 
going  on  in  Washington  is  nothing  more  than  a  species  oj 
chaffering  in  whicli  cadi  side  naturallydesircs  to  get  as  much  as 
it  can  and  to  give  as  little  as  it  must.     All  sorts  of  checks  and 


delays  are  to  be  expected.  The  allies  wish  to  be  considered  as 
l>referred  creditors  of  Venezuela,  and  their  claim  is  on  the  face 
of  it  a  just  one  ;  for  they  alone  have  been  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  forcing  Venezuela  to  an  adjustment  of  her  debts. 
Mr.  Bowen  is  apparently  not  prepared  to  concede  this,  and  yet 
he  will  probably  have  to  do  so  in  the  end.  There  is,  however, 
no  reasonable  occasion  to  feel  apprehensive  concerning  any  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  These  delays,  and  threats  to  break  up  the 
conference  are  simply  a  part  of  the  game." 

Now  that  the  affair  is  thought  to  be  practically  over,  the 
Uetroit  Xews  finds  that  it  has  not  been  without  its  blessings. 
It  says: 

"The  affair  on  the  whole  will  not  be  without  its  advantages, 
at  least  in  beneficial  experience  for  Venezuela  and  the  United 
States.  All  the  world  will  have  learned  that  we  shall  not  in- 
differently regard  attacks  upon  American  republics  by  European 
Powers,  howsoever  potent  the  latter  or  feeble  the  former;  and 
the  American  republics  will,  in  their  turn,  have  learned  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  interpose  by  war  to  protect  them  in  the  repudia- 
tion of  their  just  debts.  In  our  own  turn  we  shall  have  been 
taught  that  the  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  no  easy  task, 
and  that  a  crisis  may  come  at  any  time  which  would  demand  the 
exertion  of  all  our  strength  to  meet.  The  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  increase  our  burdens  and  responsibilities, 
not  our  capacity  to  bear  tiiem.  Nothing  less  than  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  strength  of  our  fleet  will  do  that.  We  can  not 
afford  to  ignore  this  necessity  much  longer." 

An  interesting  feature  of  last  week's  developments  was  the 
assertion  that  Great  Britain,  and  not  Germany,  initiated  the 
movement  against  Venezuela  which  has  stirred  up  so  much 
resentment  in  this  country.  Where  this  a.ssertion  originated  is 
not  clear.  Some  think  that  the  German  Government,  tired  of 
bearing  the  brunt  of  American  ill-feeling,  sent  out  the  report 
that  Great  Britain  "began  it."  Others  believe  that  the  Balfour 
ministry,  equally  tired  of  hearing  that  it  was  being  led  by  the 
nose  by  William,  sent  out  the  report  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  reverse  was  the  fact.  I.  X.  Ford,  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  takes  the  latter  view,  but  doubts  the 
truth  of  the  report.     He  says,  in  a  cable  letter: 

"Apologists  for  the  Government  are  striving  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  initiative  in  the  naval  demonstration  was  not 
lakcn  by  Germany,  but  by  England.  Various  dates  are  assigned 
for  the  first  proposal  for  joint  action,  and  there  are  strenuous 
denials  of  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  Germau  Bm- 
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peror  entrapped  the  court  and  ministers  0:1  his  Sandriiiyham 
visit.  The  truth  is  that  the  German  Government  was  the  first 
to  approach  the  State  Department  at  Washington  with  reference 
to  the  claims  against  Venezuehi,  and  this  was  dt)ne  iu  December, 
1901.  A  simihir  consultation  occurred  not  long  after  with  refer- 
ence to  the  British  claims.  Both  Germany  and  England  were 
informed  that  the  Washington  Government  was  not  prepared  to 
offer  objection  to  measures  for  the  collection  of  just  foreign  debts 
provided  adequate  assurances  were  offered  that  neither  teni- 
torial  acquisitions  nor  permanent  occupation  of  the  ports  was 
intended.  The  suggestion  for  joint  action  did  not  come  from 
Washington.  The  State  Department  did  not  prearrange  the 
affair,  but  contented  itself  with  imposing  restrictions  in  conso- 
nance with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
first  suggestion  for  joint  action  came  from  England  in  July  or 
even  in  February,  1902.  What  can  not  be  denied  by  the  apolo- 
gists of  the  Balfour  ministry  is  that  an  iron-clad  alliance  was 
made  by  which  England  was  deprived  of  independence  of  action 
and  committed  against  withdrawal  until  the  German  claims  were 
settled.  It  is  incredible  that  the  precise  form  of  this  alliance 
was  not  made  in  Germany.  Wherever  the  first  proposal  for 
joint  action  originated,  whether  the  British  ministers  forged  their 
own  chains  or  accepted  the  German  jiatent.  they  tied  their  hands 
and  exposed  themselves  to  the  serious  risk  of  affronting  the 
United  States." 


THE   RISING   PRICE  OF  OIL. 

THE  standing  defense  made  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
by  its  friends  has  been  the  allegation  that  it  has  greatly 
reduced  the  price  of  kerosene — that  oil  was  never  so  cheap  as  it 
has  been  since  the  trust  gained  control  of  the  field.  Within  the 
last  four  or  five  months,  however,  the  price  has  advanced  $1.47 
a  barrel,  and  the  retail  price  has  advanced  four  or  five  cents  a 
gallon  ;  and  the  newspaper  editors  are  beginning  to  call  for  an 
explanation.  The  New  York  Commercial  says  the  advance  has 
been  due  entirely  "to  decreased  production  and  increased  de- 
mand, "  but  most  of  the  other  papers  that  comment  on  the  matter 
decline  to  accept  that  reason  as  valid.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
has  fears  that  the  trust  is  showing  a  grasping  spirit,  and  suggests 
a  Congressional  investigation : 

"The  scarcity  of  coal  necessarily  increased  the  demand  for  a 
substitute  such  as  petroleum.     The  demand  would  justify  a  rise 


iu  price,  but  there  is  a  strong  impression  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  it,  and  that,  in  spile 
of  all  it  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  has  kept  the  lion's  share  of 
the  higher  jirice  for  itself  and  has  left  little  for  the  producer. 

"The  value  per  gallon  of  the  illuminating  oil  exported  last 
month  was  one  cent  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  oil  exported  in 
December,  1901.  Foreigners  are  paying  only  a  little  more  for 
the  oil  they  burn,  while  Americans  are  j)aying  much  more. 
There  is  competition  in  the  oil  business  abroad  and  none  at  home. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  sucli  a  lack  of  information  con- 
cerning interesting  questions  of  this  kind  and  that  there  is  at 
present  no  agency  for  securing  the  information.  Perhaps  before 
Congress  shall  adjourn  it  will  devise  some  method  of  ascertain- 
ing to  what  extent  a  large  and  seemingly  excessive  jump  in  the 
price  of  a  monopoly  controlled  article  of  general  use  like  petro- 
leum is  unjust  to  the  consumer." 

Another  explanation  is  that  tiie  trust  has  to  j)ay  the  producer 
more  for  his  crude  oil  than  formerly.  The  New  York  l-lneuiiii^ 
Post,  a  paper  of  high  standing  as  a  commercial  and  financial 
journal,  says  on  tliis  point; 

"In  connection  with  the  recent  extraordinary  advance  in  the 
price  of  petroleum,  we  hear  of  some  mutlerings  from  the  pro- 
ducers because  they  are  given  so  small  a  share  of  the  enlarged 
profits.  To  the.  consumer,  oil  has  advanced  in  the  past  four 
months  $1.47  a  barrel.  The  producer  maintains  that  he  gets 
but  27  cents  of  this,  and  perver.sely  argues  that  he  ought  to  have 
more.  But  he  should  understand  better  the  wise  and  benevolent 
ways  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  considerate  gentle- 
men at  the  head  of  that  charitable  institution  know  well  the 
temptations  which  sudden  wealth  brings  in  its  train.  They 
could  not  think  of  subjecting  a  mere  producer  to  such  a  test. 
So  they  restrain  their  instinctive  desire  to  give  him  six-sevenths 
of  the  increased  price,  and  keep  it  themselves  out  of  regard  for 
his  moral  character.  Besides,  how  could  they  be  sure  that  he 
would  endow  Chicago  University?" 

"Deliberate  robbery  "  is  the  term  applied  by  the  Waterbury 
RepJiblican  in  the  following  comment : 

"Those  who  know  declare  that  the  by-products  of  petroleum 
make  the  oil  cost  nothing  to  the  Standard  Company.  Hence  the 
advance  of  one  or  two  cents  a  gallon  is  deliberate  robbery  after 
a  magnificent  profit  was  assured.  The  people  were  in  desperate 
circumstances  by  the  scarcity  of  coal.  They  turned  to  oil  as  a 
substitute  and  increased  the  demand.     The  opportunity  for  put- 
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"I  GUESS  THIS  PROP  ISN'T  WHAI'   WAS 
HOLDING  THAT  UP." 

—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 


'SUNNY  JIM"  UP  TO  DATE. 


—  The  Detroit  News. 
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ting  on  the  screws  was  too  much   for  the  manipulators  to  lose, 
and  on  they  went  to  the  tune  of  $6,000,000  more  profit. 

"Churches  and  colleges  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  this  robbery  from  Rockefeller.  Yet  it 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  methods  pursued  bj-  the  highway- 
men of  the  dark  ages  who  plundered  right  and  left  and  then 
attempted  to  make  their  peace  with  God  by  building  churches, 
or  distributing  a  part  of  their  spoil  among  charitable  bodies.  It 
r.ay  be  that  some  time  the  golden  age  will  be  so  near  dawning 
that  there  will  be  honest  manhood  and  womanhood  enough  in 
the  world  to  spurn  benefactions  offered  which  may  have  any 
taint  in  them." 

The  situation  calls  out  the  following  picturesque  remarks  from 
the  San  Francisco  Argouaui  : 

"While  coal  is  unobtainable,  or  only  obtainable  at  prices  pro- 
hibitive to  lean  purses,  petroleum  becomes  the  natural  substi- 
tute. Oil-heaters  are  not  very  expensive,  the  petroleum  supply 
is  unlimited,  the  great  storage-reservoir  system  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  renders  easy  a  prompt  response  to  demands  for 
oil,  however  large.  The  improvident  who,  in  the  past,  have 
bought  coal  by  the  pail,  can  now  buy  oil  by  the  quart.  Petro- 
leum would  appear  to  stand  between  .some  of  the  very  poor  of 
cities  and  absolute  suff'ering  from  the  bitter  cold. 

"  But  just  at  this  point  the  poor  man,  whose  misfortune  it  is  to 
live  in  the  frigid  East,  runs  kaplunk  into  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory.  Oil  that,  in  the  mild  days  of  September,  was  cheap  is 
now  dear.  During  the  past  few  months,  the  cost  of  petroleum 
has  increased  fifty  per  cent.  Three  months  ago.  the  wholesale 
domestic  jirice  in  New  York  was  about  eight  cents  per  gallon. 
Then  from  the  north  came  the  first  chilling  blast  of  winter,  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  put  up  the  price.  Coal  grew  scarce, 
the  weather  colder;  up  went  the  price  another  notch.  Then  the 
storm  king,  in  full  panoply  of  icy  mail,  swept  down  upon  the 
shivering  cities,  and  the  cost  of  oil  rose  once  more.  For 
a  Christmas  present  to  the  poor  there  was  another  advance. 
The  joyous  new  year  saw  a  further  rise.  And  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

"What  was  the  reason  for  this  suddenly  increased  tax?  Is 
the  cost  of  production  any  greater,  or  the  supply  of  oil  any  less? 
Not  at  aM.  It  has  been  frankly  admitted  by  officials  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  that  the  rise  is  due  to  the  increased 
demand  for  oil  for  heating  purpose.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
pany has  been  guided  simply  and  solely  by  that  venerable  and 
well-established  business  maxim  of  the  late  Collis  P.  Hunting- 
ton— charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  proper  price  for  oil, 
says  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  is  the  jirice  you  can  get.  If 
the  people  are  in  a  corner,  squeeze  'em.  Meanwhile  the  pajjcrs 
are  full  of  stories  of  people  freezing  in  their  homes  ;  of  city 
councils  appropriating  money  for  relief  of  their  jioor  ;  of  desper- 
ate inhabitants  of  small  towns  holding  up  coal-trains  ;  of  men 
found  frozen  in  the  street;  of  dark,  frigid  towns,  liecause  there 
is  no  coal  to  run  lighting-plants  ;  and  of  charitable  organizations 
overwhelmed  with  demands  for  aid  such  as  are  unparalleled  in 
their  histories.     It  is  not  a  jileasant  picture. 

"These  are  not,  we  repeat,  pleasant  pictures.  Possibly  the 
continuance  of  the  summer  jirices  for  petroleum  would  make 
them  pleasanter  only  in  a  small  degree.  Hut  the  admitted  fact 
remains  that  the  Standard  Oil,  with  a  virtual  monopoly,  jmt  uji 
the  cost  of  its  jiroduct  because  the  deniand  for  oil  for  heating 
purposes  had  increased.  A  dark  cloud  of  sus])icion  hangs  over 
the  head  of  Rockefeller. 

"It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  advanced  price  of  oil 
means  a  profit  of  many  millions.  For  1902  the  Standard  Oil 
paid  dividends  of  45  jier  cent.  It  couhl  s])are  a  few  millions, 
easily  enough,  to  quell  the  clamor  of  i)rotest  at  its  arbitrary 
methods.  Hut  beyond  all  this  what  becomes  of  that  boasted 
American  spirit  of  independence — that  s])irit  which  of  old  a.sked 
not  for  alms,  but  for  simple  justice — when  every  town  i)lays  the 
mendicant  to  Carnegie,  ^nd  our  youth  look  forward  to  being 
educated  by  the  charity  of  a  Rockefeller? 

"The  giving  of  money  for  beneficent  purposes,  inspired  by 
high  and  sincere  motives,  may  be  ail  right.  But  is  it  so  when 
the  motives  are  bad — when  they  may  be.  indeed,  to  influence 
public  ojiinion— and  when  such  giving  breeds  in  the  public  mind 
a  spirit  of  obsequiousness,  of  expectation  for  favors,  of  cliarity 
seeking?  " 


APPEAL   OF   THE   SILVER   COUNTRIES. 

STABILITY  of  relationship  "  between  the  silver-using  and 
gold-using  countries  is  sought  by  Mexico  and  China  in 
their  appeals  to  the  United  Slates,  which  were  sent  to  Congress 
last  week  by  the  President,  with  his  recommendation  "that  the 
Executive  be  given  sufficient  powers  to  lend  the  support  of  the 
United  States  in  such  manner  and  to  such  degree  as  he  may 
deem  expedient  to  the  purposes  of  the  two  governments."  Sec- 
retary Hay  is  careful  to  point  out,  in  an  accompanying  note, 
that  "it  is  not  asked  that  the  United  States  modify  its  monetary 
system,  and  it  is  distinctly  disavowed  that  any  movement  is 
contemplated  for  the  restoration  of  international  bimetalism." 
And  the  petitioners  take  pains  to  make  clear  the  same  fact. 
The  Mexican  note,  which  is  practically  identical  with  that  of 
China,  tells  in  the  following  paragraph  what  the  proposition  is 
not,  and  what  it  is  : 

"The  Government  of  Mexico  does  not  seek  the  restoration  of 
free  coinage  of  silver  by  either  the  gold  or  silver-using  nations, 
and  does  not  ask  the  United  States  to  modify  her  present  mone- 
tary standard.  It  is  recognized  by  this  Government  that 
bimetalism  in  the  sense  of  free  coinage  of  both  metals  is  a  pol- 
icy which  has  been  definitely  discarded  by  the  leading  Powers 
of  Europe  and  by  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  ask  its  restoration.  It  is.  therefore,  not  the  expectation  nor 
the  wish  of  this  Government  that  the  gold-standard  countries 
should  take  any  action  tending  to  impair  their  monetary 
standard  or  to  make  material  changes  in  their  monetary  sys- 
tems. It  is  desired  that  the  governments  of  gold  countries  hav- 
ing dependencies  where  silver  is  used  and  the  governments  of 
silver  countries  shall  cooperate  in  formulating  some  plan  for 
establishing  a  definite  relationship  between  their  gold  and  silver 
moneys,  and  shall  take  proper  measures  to  maintain  such  rela- 
tionship. One  such  jilan  has  already  been  propo.sed  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  is  this  and  other  plans  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end  which  the  Government  of  Mexico  would  be 
glad  to  have  considered  by  the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments, with  the  view  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  attainable 
monetary  arrangement  by  those  countries  which  are  not  pre- 
pared under  existing  conditions  to  adopt  a  currency  system 
involving  the  general  use  of  gold  coins, 

"The  cooperation  of  the  United  States  with  the  republic  of 
Mexico  in  presenting  this  subject  toother  governments  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  aid  greatly  in  securing  a  prompt  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  an  economic  problem  which  threatens  the 
ruin  of  silver-using  countries  on  the  one  hand  in  the  vain  effort 
to  meet  increasing  gold  obligations  abroad,  and  which  threatens 
also  the  commercial  ])rosi)crity  of  the  gohl-using  countries,  by 
destroying  the  purchasing  power  of  their  customers.  It  seems 
that  it  would  contribute  materially  to  the  permanent  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  this  problem  if  Great  Britain  and  France, 
with  their  important  colonial  possessions  in  Asia,  and  if  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  other  countries  having  large  commercial  and 
territorial  interests  there  would  unite  with  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  the  adoption  of  a  common  standard  for  a  new  coinage 
system  in  the  silver  countries  ;  in  recommendations  for  the  read- 
justment of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  relations  of  China  with  the 
other  Powers,  which  would  jiermit  that  country  to  continue  to 
be  a  u.ser  of  silver  and  a  i)iirchaser  of  the  products  of  the  manu- 
facturing nations,  and  in  such  jirovision  for  their  own  subsidiary 
currencies  as  would  tend  to  promote  stability  of  relationship 
between  their  gold  and  jjilver  mouey." 

Little  objection  is  offered  by  the  American  newspapers  to  this 
proposition.  Stable  currer.cy  relations  with  China  and  Mexico 
"would  save  loss  and  confusion."  observes  the  New  York  Times 
(Gold  Dem.).and  the  Pittsburg  Times  (Rep.)  adds  that  such 
arrangements  would  also  relieve  the  sad  monetary  jilight  of  the 
Philippines,  where  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  silver  is  caus- 
ing grave  los.ses  and  interruption  of  trade.  The  New  York  1 
Trihutte  (Rep.)  believes  that  any  monetary  relationship  that  | 
we  enter  into  with  China  and  Mexico  can  be  arranged  only  by] 
putting  those  countries  on  a  gold   basis,  and  it  therefore  thinks 
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the  plan  highly  comnieiuiable.  And  the  New  Voi  k  Mai/  anii 
KxpriTss  (Rep.),  after  noting  approvingly  that  "the  plan  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  a  soft-money  or  a  fiat  scheme,"  says: 

"  If  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  Asia  can  be  given  a  currency 
maintained  at  par  with  that  of  the  gold  countries,  or  even  close 
to  par  with  slight  fluctuations,  the  possibilities  of  trade  exten- 
sion which  are  opened  to  the  manufacturing  nations  are  almost 
bewildering  in  tiicir  extent.  If  Cliina  under  the  operation  of  a 
stable  monetary  system  could  be  persuaded  to  become  as  large  a 
purchaser  per  capita  as  Japan  has  become  of  European  and 
American  products,  she  would  raise  her  volume  of  imports  to 
$1,200,000,000.  This  would  represent  an  increase  in  her  present 
import  trade  of  about  $1,000,000,000,  and  would  absorb  the  sur- 
plus manufactures  of  the  gold  countries  for  many  years  to  come. 
Substantially  this  rate  of  increase  has  come  about  in  Japan 
within  ten  years,  and  largely  within  five  years,  since  she  adopted 
a  gwld  parity  for  her  currency  system.  If  such  results  are  even 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  as  the  result  of  study  and  reform 
in  existing  currency  systems,  such  reforms  are  at  least  entitled 
to  careful  consideration  and  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  United 
States,  because  of  their  far-reaching  influence  upon  our  commer- 
cial prosperity." 

But  some  are  skeptical.  "If  the  wise  men  have  decided  to 
make  another  silver  experiment — a  brand-new  thing  never  tried 
before,  as  they  seem  to  imagine — let  them  go  ahead,"  says  the 
New  York  Eiening  Post  (Ind.)  ;  "it  will  amount  to  nothing  ex- 
cept the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  commissioners,  which,  of 
course,  we  are  able  to  pay."  And  a  similar  view  is  taken  by 
the  Philadelphia  iS't/^M/w^'   Telegraph  (Rep.),  which  says: 

"As  the  downfall  of  silver  is  the  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  of 
disturbance,  to  ask  the  United  States  to  take  some  action  which 
will  remedy  this  trouble  is  to  ask  that  our  Government  shall  step 
in  and  stop  the  decline  of  silver.  At  the  bidding  of  the  silverite 
clique  in  the  United  States  Senate,  our  Government  undertook 
at  one  time  to  uphold  the  price  of  silver  by  buying  the  product 
of  the  senatorial  silver-mining  combination  to  the  extent  of  $300,- 
000,000.  On  that  deal  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  lost, 
approximately,  $200,000,000,  besides  the  interest.  To  ask  that 
this  nation  shall  again  intervene  to  'do  something  for  silver'  is 
a  piece  of  presumption  worthy  of  the  combination  which  sold  this 
nation  the  $300,000,000  of  silver  at  prices  three  times  greater  than 
the  metal  is  now  worth." 


And  the  coal  prices  at  last  are  breaking.    The  coal   buyer  broke  some 
timea.Efo. —  The  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Democrat. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

TlIK  trust  busters  are  becominff  so  nuineious  that  it  may  soon  be  neces- 
sary to  classify  them.  — 77//'  Wiisliiiifrtcit  Post. 

The  Alaskan  boundary  beinff  fixed  at  last,  it  is  only  necessary  now  to 
learn  on  which  side  of  the  line  the  bijjf  nuggets  may  be  found. —  /'///'  Sioux 
City  Tribune. 

SOMK.l  IMI'S  a  man  has  to  work  so  hard  to  get  into  the  United  Slates 
Senate  that  he  .seem  too  tired  to  do  very  iiuuh  after  he  arrives.  - /Y/f 
Washington  Star. 

The  coal  barons  haven't  yet  laid  this  coal  famine  to  the  greed  of  th»  con- 
siuner,  but  they  seems  to  be  gradually  working  around  to  that  view  of  it. — 
The  Atlanta  Journal. 

A  M.AU.  carrier  was  killed  down  in  West  Virginia  the  other  <lay.  I!ul  he 
was  only  a  white  man,  and  there  is  no  undue  excitement  in  Administration 
circles.— y/rtf  Washington  Post. 

The  mayor  of  San  Juan  has  been  suspended  on  charges  of  official  cor 
ruption.  It  is  alleged  he  has  been  running  his  office  in  a  Philadelphia-like 
manner. —  The   \]'ashington  Post. 

"  Going  to  the  White  House  reception  this  evening,  I  see,"  said  one 
Washington  man  to  another.  "  No,  just  taking  my  razors  down  to  have 
'em  honed,"  he  exp\aine<i.—  T/te  Atlanta  Journal. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  sunny  South,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  receiving  negroes  as  guests  at  the  White  House  is  a  greater  out- 
rage than  burning  them  at  a  stake.  —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  cock-fighting  a  misdemeanor  in  South  Carolina. 
Now,  if  they  would  only  make  homicide  at  least  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
things  would  brighten  up  a  bit.—  The  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

If  Czar  Nicholas  ever  calls  another  international  conference  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  securing  a  general  reduction  of  armaments  he  should 
send  a  special  invitation  to  Sonth  Carolina. —  The Hartjord  Post. 

The  Northern  Methodists  have  raised  $20,000,000  as  their  twentieth-cen- 
tury thank-offering.  If  they  don't  mind  Congress  will  take  them  for  a 
trust  and  commence  legislating  against  \.\\exa.— 'The  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union. 

It  is  reported  that  each  night  before  retiring  President  Roosevelt  lies  on 
his  back  and  kicks  his  feet  fiftj-  times  into  the  air.  Perhaps  he  is  simply 
expressing  what  he  would  like  to  do  to  those  .Southern  Republican  delega- 
tions.—  The  Denver  News. 

The  next  time  Germany  sends  a  fleet  of  war-ships  over  to  awe  a  South 
American  republic  the  people  of  this  country  will  know  better  than  to  get 
scared  and  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  republic  is  likely  to  be  shat- 
tered into  fine  dust. —  The  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

President  Palma  proposed  three  cheers  for  King  Edward  because  an 
English  company  is  building  a  new  railroad  in  .Cuba.  Some  years  later 
when  an  English  fleet  sails  up  to  ask  how  about  payment  on  those  bonds 
the  cheers  will  come  the  other  way.  —  The  Chicago  News. 

The  editor  of  this  sheet  is  lying  on  his  back  with  cute  little  pains  cha- 
sing each  other  up  and  down  his  spinal  stairway,  and  all  over  his  darned 
system,  and  with  a  temperature  of  180°  above  the  sea-ievel.  And  he  feels 
about  as  much  like  writing  slush  for  this  column  as  a  hen  with  the  gaps 
feels  like  dancing  the  can-can.  So  if  any  of  j-ou  readers  think  I  am  going 
to  write  anything  jovial  this  week  you  are  going  to  get  mighty  badly 
fooled. —  The  Cherokee  Demooat. 
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John  Hull:  "I  always  knew  I   could  hit  one  of   em  if  somebody  would 
hold  him."  -  77ie  Chicago  News. 


now,  sfadks  are  trumps. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WANTED:   ATELIERS  OF    FICTION. 

WIIHX  l*n)f.  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs  put  forward  a  few  weeks 
ago  an  argument  on  behalf  of  a  "school  for  novelists," 
his  suggestion  evoked  more  scorn  than  sympathy.  He  is  not 
alone  in  championing  this  theory,  however,  as  appears  from  an 
article  in  The  Bookman  (January).  The  writer,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Chatfield-Taylor,  urges  the  establishment  in  this  country  of 
"ateliers  of  fiction."  "If  painters  take  pupils,"  he  asks,  "why 
should  not  novelists?  The  idea  may  seem  startling,  but  if  the 
one  may  impart  the  canons  of  his  calling,  can  not  the  other?  " 
He  continues: 

"Ateliers,  where  art  students  pay  for  the  privilege  of  a  mas- 
ter's scrutinizing  glance,  fill  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Once  a 
week  the  great  man  i>asses  among  the  easels,  with  a  nod  for  the 
promising,  a  shrug  for  the  mediocre,  and  good,  sound,  epithetic 
abuse  for  the  hopelessly  bad  rapin.  But  isn't  it  better  to  be 
made  to  realize  your  shortcomings  in  time  to  turn  from  the 
palette  to  the  plow,  or  the  i)en,  or  any  instrument  which  will 
gain  you  a  livelihood,  than  to  inflict  art  juries  with  liopelessly 
bad  paintings?  Of  course,  the  masters  of  painting  are  not 
entirely  successful  in  ridding  the  world  of  misfit  artists,  but  they 
snow  them  the  error  of  their  ways,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  they  show  the  talented  how  to  paint. 

"No  two  artists  were  ever  born  equal — nor  were  any  two 
humans,  for  that  matter — except  in  the  opportunity  to  strive. 
That  is  exactly  \vhat  tlie  atelier  gives  the  embryo  painter — op- 
portunity. By  that  I  mean  the  chance  to  try  himself  out,  to 
mingle  with  kindred  souls,  to  be  corrected,  to  be  inspired,  to  be 
taught,  in  fact,  every  chance  an  artist  ought  to  ask  for  in  this 
world  except  the  patronage  of  millionaires  and  the  praise  of 
critics.  When  a  man  has  spent  a  lifetime  painting  and  has  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  presumable  that  he  can  impart  to  intelligent  stu- 
dents at  least  the  technique  of  his  art.  We  can't  all  make  a 
Velasquez  of  ourselves,  any  more  than  we  can  be  Thackerays  or 
Balzacs,  but  the  radical  difference  between  a  genius  and  a  clever 
fellow,  aside  from  a  capacity  f<jr  hard,  persistent  work,  is  crafts- 
manship." 

The  painter,  then,  can  be  taught  his  craft  by  a  master.  Not 
so  the  author.  He  must  "grope  in  the  darkness  of  his  own 
ignorance."  It  is  true  that  he  can  read  good  books,  and  try  to 
write  like  the  great  authors  he  has  read.  But  how  much  more 
satisfactory  it  would  be,  declares  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor,  if  he 
could  go,  say,  to  Mr.  Howells's  studio!     We  quote  further: 

"The  master  could  tell  him  very  readily  why  one  word  gives 
tone  and  another  color,  and  if  he  were  to  the  writer's  manner 
born  and  his  stuff  had 'meat,'  he  would  see  a  few  interlinea- 
tions turn  his  word-jumbles  into  writing.  But  suppose  Mr. 
Howells  should  jjlace  a  model  throne  in  the  center  of  the  studio 
and  seat  thereim  a  girl  with  arching  brows,  curving  lips,  and  a 
golden  flood  of  hair!  What  a  keen,  zestful  exercise  it  would  be 
for  the  itching  fingers  to  write  a  picture  in  twenty-five  words — 
or  still  better,  in  five — of  her  j)ose  and  appearance  !  Think  of 
Mr.  Howells  passing  among  the  desks,  to  shake  his  wise  head  at 
the  pulchritudinous  asseverations  of  her  ch.irms  !  " 

If  this  studio  system  of  instruction  were  adopted,  students 
could  choose  their  masters  according  to  their  predilections  ;  and 
Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor  remarks  that  a  popular  novelist  of  the  up- 
to-date  commercialistic  school  would  ])robably  find  his  atelier 
as  overflowing  with  students  as  the  news-stand  with  his  record- 
breaking  books.     'I'hc  writer  says  in  conclusion  : 

"I  know  of  but  f)ne  example  of  my  theory,  and  a  f.iiriy  good 
example  it  is.  Guy  de  Maupassant  was  tauglit  to  write  by  Ous- 
tave  Flaubert.  For  years  he  was  not  jiermitted  to  publish,  and 
his  crude  efforts  were  tf)rn  up  lime  and  again,  but  finally  he 
sprang  full  armed  upon  the  world.  Flaubert  used  to  talk  to  him 
somewhat  like  this:  '  You  see  that  cab-horse  across  the  street; 
there  is  just  one  word  in  the  French  language  to  de.scril)e  his 
attitude.     Find  it.' 

"If  we  young  writers  who  are  gro])ing  away  in  the  darkness 


of  our  own  Ignorance  could  only  go  to  a  Flaubert  and  have  our 
manuscripts  torn  up,  if  we  could  only  be  made  to  find  the  one 
word,  tliere  would  be  fewer  books  in  the  world,  but  1  believe 
there  would  be  more  masters  of  technitjue  like  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant." 

The  New  York  T/w/^vv  Saturday  Re'oiew  indorses  Mr.  Chat- 
tield-Taylor's  proposition.  "If  novels  must  be  written,"  it  ob- 
serves, "the  persons  who  write  them  should  be  taught  to  do  the 
work  properly.  This  would  sul)stantially  benefit  American 
letters  and  the  minds  of  future  generations  of  readers."  The 
same  paper  adds  ■. 

"It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  novels  will  continue  to  be 
written  and  that  peojjle  will  continue  voraciously  to  read  them.  ■ 
Hitlierto  the  novelist's  has  been,  practically,  a  self-taught  art,  ■ 
as  the  soldier's  used  to  be,  and,  indeed,  all  other  arts  were  in 
the  beginning  of  things.  Tiie  apprentice  novelist  has  practised 
directly  on  the  suffering  public  for  centuries  after  the  students 
of  all  other  arts  have  been  forced  to  do  their  practising  in  seclu- 
sion. But  if  the  aspiring  novelist  is  to  be  taught  now,  it  isquit« 
clear  that  only  the  finished  novelist  can  teach  him." 


NEW    ESTIMATES   OF    DICKENS. 

ANDREW  LANG  and  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell  have  both  con- 
tributed papers  on  Dickens  to  current  American  maga- 
zines. Mr.  Lang's  article  is  a  brief  summary  of  Dickens's 
achievement,  and  appears  in  the  first  issue  of  The  Booklo7't-r' s 
Magazine  (Pliiladelphia).  Mrs.  Meynell's  estimate  is  entitled 
"Cliarles  Dickens  as  a  Man  of  Letters,"  and  is  printed  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  (January). 

Mr.  Lang  names  as  the  leading  qualities  of  Dickens's  genius 
"his  high  spirits,   his  copious  comedy,   his  observation,   so  mi- 
nute yet  so  fantastic,  his 
sympathy,  his   energy." 
He  writes  further : 

"  Here  is  one  practi- 
cai  reason  for  reading 
Dickens.  NexttoShake- 
speare,  Dickens  supplies 
most  of  the  current  quo- 
tations, allusions,  and 
illustrations  in  the  lang- 
uage. Not  to  know  and 
understand  them  is  per- 
petually to  be  missing 
the  point  in  conversation 
and  in  reading.  Dickens 
is  the  source  of  these 
innumerable  allusions 
and  quotations  because, 
after  Shakespeare  and  in 
company  with  Scott,  he 
lias  been  the  most  cre- 
ative of  all  writers  in 
the  language.  He  is  the 
father  of  the  greatest 
number  of  deliglitful 
personages  in  fiction  and  the  inventor  of  tiie  greatest  number 
of  comic  situations.  We  are  not  in  love  with  his  women,  to  be 
sure,  as  we  are  with  Rosalind  and  Beatrice;  with  Diana 
Yernon  and  Catherine  Seyton  ;  with  Beatrix  Esmond  and  Re- 
becca Sharp;  but  his  men  and  boys  and  comic  women  are 
simply  delightful.  Wlio  can  number  these  dear  old  friends? 
Mr.  Pickwick,  the  Wellcrs,  tlie  Sheplicrd,  the  Red-Nosed  Man, 
Mr.  Solomon  I'ell,  Mr.  Jingle,  all  the  Pickwickians,  Dr.  Slam- 
mer, Captain  Boldwig,  tiie  Eatanswill  editors  and  candidates, 
the  i)eoplein  the  I'leet,  the  judge  and  counsel  in  'Bardell  ycrsus 
Pickwick,'  the  attorneys,  the  witnesses,  the  jury  (especially  the 
chemist),  the  I'at  Boy,  the  keeper,  the  cricketers,  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus,  tiie  cabman  who  drove  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  footmen  at 
Bath,  the  Old  Lady,  the  cook  at  tiie  .school,  PnifHe.  the  .Scientific 
Gentleman — one  is  only  beginning  to  reckon  uj)  the  creations  in 
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a  single  book,  not  to  adil  Mrs  Hardell,  her  huly  Irionds.  yoiiny 
Bardcll.  Count  Sinorltork— evcryUnly.  They  earieatiire ;  the 
refined  say  they  are  out  of  nature.  So  mueh  the  worse  for 
nature,  if  so.  They  are  all  alive  and  all,  I  hope  and  believe, 
immortal.  In  any  case  not  to  know  them  and  their  adventures 
is  to  be  grossly  ignorant  and  e.xceedingly  Mnf<>rlunate.  If  you 
do  not  enjoy  their  aciiuaintance,  one  can  only  be  .sorry  for  you, 
and  thankful  to  have  been  born 
with  a  capacity  for  tasting  the 
humor  and  pleasure  of  their  so- 
ciety." 

Mr.  Lang  becomes  quite  icono- 
clastic in  some  parts  of  his  criti- 
cism. He  thinks  that  Dickens's 
pathos  is  often  forced  and  his  melo- 
drama is  sometimes  crude.  He 
aTcrs  that  Dickens  is  "  far  too  fond 
•f  death-bed  scenes,"  and  he  re- 
.sents"the  conspicuous  struggle  to 
make  us  cry."  Furthermore,  he 
points  out  that  Dickens  has  repeat- 
edly laid  himself  open  to  the  charge 
€»f  exaggeration  .  Mr.  Lang  goes 
•  n  to  say : 

"Many  of  the  defects  in  Dickens 
arose  from  his  hurry  ;  at  one  time 
he  was  writing  three  or  four  novels 
at  once  in  monthly  instalments. 
He  was  entangled  in  meshes  of 
unlucky  literary  engagements,  and 
the  monthly  method  of  writing- 
tempted  to  laxness,  prolixity,  want 
of  plan,  and  digressions  satirical 
and  rhetorical.  These  are  most 
numerous  where  the  author  does 
not  write  in  the  first  per.son.  In 
'  Copperfield  '  and  '  Great  Expecta- 
tions '  the  narrator,  being  the  hero, 

can  not  well  inflict  sermons  and  essays  on  his  readers,  as 
Dickens  could  and  did,  when  he  liim.self  was  the  narrator. 
These  discourses  are  in  .some  degree  'topical.'  and  now  more 
or  less  obsolete  ;  old  abuses  which  he  attacked  wear  new  faces 
now.  and  occupy  new  positions,  requiring  a  different  kind  of 
attack.  Moreover,  Dickens  never  knew,  and  never  chose  to 
know,  much  about  '  society  '  ;  thus  his  caricatures  of  it  in  '  Bleak 
House  '  and  elsewhere  are  scarcely  successful.  '  Bleak  House  ' 
has  one  of  his  best  plots,  tho  it  is  too  complex,  but  Jo  and  Harold 
Skimpole,  and  the  Borrioboola  Gha  lady,  with  Mr.  Guppj-,  sup- 
ply abundant  relief.  Quite  the  most , comic  of  his  later  works, 
and  the  best  planned  and  constructed  of  his  tales,  is  '  Great  Ex- 
pectations '  where  the  terrible  and  the  humorous  are  deftly 
blended  with  a  study  of  young  selfishness  gradually  redeemed 
and  outgrown,  in  the  character  of  Pip.  Here  the  pathos  is 
moral,  is  not  the  pathos  of  the  death-bed  or  of  suffering  child- 
hood. After  '  Copperfield  '  I,  for  one,  would  place  '  Great  Ex- 
pectations '  among  the  foremost  of  Dickens's  novels  which  do 
not  rely  for  their  best  effects  on  burlesque  genre  and  '  character 
parts.'  " 

Mrs.  Alice  Meynell's  article  in  T/ie  Atlantic  Monthly  is,  in 
the  main,  an  appreciation  of  Dickens  as  a  stylist ;  and  coming 
as  it  does  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  herself  a  poetess  and  essay- 
ist of  distinction,  it  possesses  a  special  interest.     She  writes  : 

"Dickens  was  very  much  a  craftsman.  He  had  a  love  of  his 
mitier,  and  the  genius  for  words,  which  the  habitual  indiffer- 
ence of  his  time,  of  his  readers,  and  of  his  contemporaries  in  let- 
ters could  not  quench.  To  read  him  after  a  modern  man  who 
had  the  like  preoccupation,  displayed  it,  and  was  applauded  for 
it  phrase  by  phrase — Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  for  example — is 
to  undergo  a  new  conviction  of  his  authorship,  of  the  vitalitj-  of 
his  diction,  of  a  style  that  springs,  strikes,  and  makes  a  way 
through  the  burden  of  custom." 

The  style  of  Dickens,  continues  Mrs.   Meynell,  is  "assuredly 
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not  grcai.  It  lias  life  cnougli  for  movcnuMil,  Inil  not  life  enough 
for  peace.  That  it  has  life,  whether  restless  or  at  rest,  is  the 
fact  that  proves  its  title  to  the  name  of  style."  We  quote,  in 
conclusion  : 

"Dickens  was  urged  by  his  own  modern  conviction,  and  ex- 
cused by  his  splendid  sense  of  words.  He  was  tempted  every- 
where. As  you  read  him,  you  learn 
to  understand  how  his  vitality  was 
at  work,  how  it  carried  him  through 
his  least  worthy  as  well  as  his  most 
worthy  movements,  and  justified 
his  confidence  where  a  weaker  man 
iiad  confessed  unconsciously  the 
ignominies  of  false  art  and  lux- 
urious sentiment.  Charles  Dickens 
.seems  to  defy  us  to  charge  him 
with  these.  None  the  less  do  we 
accuse  him— at  Little  Paul's  death, 
for  example.  Throughout  this 
child's  life — admirably  told — the 
art  is  true,  but  at  the  very  last  few 
lines  the  writer  seems  to  yield  to 
applause  and  to  break  the  strength- 
ening laws  of  nature  down.  We 
may  indeed  say  the  strengthening 
laws  ;  because  in  what  Hamlet  calls 
the  modesty  of  nature  there  is  not 
only  beauty,  not  only  dignity,  but 
an  inimitable  strength.  The  lim- 
itations of  nature,  and  of  natural 
art,  are  bracing.  A  word  or  two 
astray  in  this  death  scene  ;  a  phrase 
or  two  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  child — the  'light  about  the 
head,'  'shining  on  me  as  I  go,' 
phrases  that  no  child  ever  spoke, 
and  that  make  one  shrink  as  tho 
with  pain  Ijy  their  untruthfulness — 
and  the  sincerity  of  literature  is 
compromised. 
"But  it  is  not  with  such  things  that  the  work  of  Dickens  is 
beset ;  it  is  ratlier  filled  with  just  felicities — -so  filled  that  on  our 
search  for  passages  of  composure  and  dignity  we  are  tempted 
to  linger  among  excellent  words  that  are  to  be  praised  merely 
because  they  are  the  words  of  precision — arms  of  precision — 
specific  for  his  jjurpose." 


BERNHARDT'S   NEW    PLAY. 

T  N  "L'Aiglon,"  the  poetic  drama  which  M.  Edmond  Rostand 
■*■  wrote  for  her  two  years  ago,  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  ap- 
peared as  the  incarnation  of  imperial  ambition  vainly  struggling 
for  expression.  In  "Theroigne  de  Mericourt,"  her  new  play, 
written  by  M.  Paul  Hervieu,  she  incarnates  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution,  embodying  in  her  own  person  the  hope  and 
the  failure  of  that  great  national  revolt.  "At  the  outset,"  ob- 
serves the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "she 
is  mystical,  soft,  and  persuasive,  like  a  graceful  goddess  of 
reason  or  like  youthful  Liberty.  She  soon  gets  to  be  ferocious 
and  bloodthirsty,  like  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  and 
finally  she  becomes  insane,  like  the  Reign  of  Terror."  The 
same  writer  continues: 

"This  superb  allegorical  conception  is  magnificently  developed 
by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  her  double  capacity  of  actress  and 
stage  manager.  Mme.  vSarah  Bernhardt  makes  M.  Paul  Her- 
vieu's  idealized  heroine  stand  forth  as  the  living  genius  of  the 
Revolution.  Apart  from  'L'Aiglon,'  the  only  character  in 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  repertoire  that  re.sembles 'Theroigne ' 
is  that  of  'Jeanne  d'Arc, '  which  presents  the  incarnation  of  the 
French  people  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  English  invasion.  'Jeanne  d'Arc,' 
'L'Aiglon,'   and  ' Theroigne  '  are  all  reconstructions — more  or 
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less  accurate,  but  accuracy  is  of  no  impoitance  from  a  theatrical 
standpoint — of  the  most  dramatic  epochs  of  French  history." 

The  play  opens  in  the  palace  in  Vienna,  and  we  learn  of  the 
secret  participation  of  Emperor  Leopold  Joseph  II.  in  the  affairs 
of  his  sister,  Marie  Antoinette.  Theroigne.  wlio  has  been  seized 
by  French  royalists  on  account  of  her  sympathy  with  the  revolu- 
tionists and  has  been  brought  to  Vienna,  is  released  on  condi- 
tion that  she  return  to  Paris  and  inform  the  French  people  that 
if  a  hair  of  the  heads  of  the  King  and  Queen  is  injured,  united 
liurope  will  invade  France.  Later  acts  show  the  Court  of  the 
Tuileries  in  Paris,  just  previously  to  the  assault  by  the  populace  ; 
Th^roigne's  humble  quarters  in  the  Rue  Tournan,  the  meeting- 
piace  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  ;  and  the  Garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries, in  which  Theroigne  is  kicked,  beaten,  and  whipped  by  the 
women  of  the  Revolution.  The  last  act,  the  dramatic  climax  of 
the  play,  takes  place  fifteen  years  later  in  tlie  courtyard  of  the 
Salp^triere  Madhouse.  Theroigne,  hopelessly  insane,  invokes 
the  presence  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution.  Spirits 
appear  in  melancholy  procession — Robespierre.  Danton.  Marat. 
Desmoulins,  St.  Just,  Brissot,  Fabre 
d' Eglantine.  As  she  asks  them  who 
killed  them,  each  points  to  the  one  behind. 
"The  Revolution  has  devoured  its  own 
children."  Sieyes,  one  of  the  few  surviv- 
ing leaders  of  the  Revolution,  now  Count 
of  , the  Napoleonic  empire,  comes  to  com- 
fort Theroigne,  but  is  dismissed  with 
scathing  denunciation  and  mad  elo- 
quence. With  this  poignant  scene  the 
drama  ends. 

The  Parisian  dramatic  critics  devote 
much  space  to  the  construction  of  the 
play,  arguing  in  some  cases  that  it  is 
hardly  a  drama  at  all,  but  rather  a  series 
of  tableaux  surrounding  the  heroine. 
Jane  Misme,  the  critic  of  La  Fronde, 
concedes  that  Madame  Bernhardt  is  "  har- 
monious and  superb,"  and  "in  every  way 
equal  to  the  work,"  but  thinks  the  play 
"defective  in  action."  Leon  Kerst,  of 
Le  Petit  Jourttal,  declares  : 

"'Theroigne  de  Mericourt  '  is  nothing 
but  a  poem  in  prose.  Chateaubriand 
would  have  failed  to  recognize  in  it  the 
elements  thai  constitute  a  drama  of  six 
acts.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  symbolic 
panorama  of  the  Revolution.  The  per- 
sonality of  Theroigne  dominates  every- 
thing. There  are  many  dramatic  in- 
cidents, but  they  are  unrelated  to  one 
another.  M.  Hervieu  has  given  us  some- 
thing very  different  from  wliat  we  usually  see  on  the  stage. 
.  .  .  The  reading  of  this  drama  will  undoubtedly  prove  de- 
lightful." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  historical  accuracy,  many  ciiarges 
are  leveled  against  the  play.  "Theroigne  deserves  no  sucli 
honors  as  are  now  being  heaped  upon  her,"  remarks  Emmanuel 
Arene,  of  the  Figaro;  "she  has  been  rehabilitated,  idealized, 
made  to  fill  the  whole  Revolution  witli  her  diminutive  person- 
ality."    And  Adolphe  Brisson  writes  in  La  Nouvelle  Revue  : 

"To  symbolize  the  Revolution.  M.  Hervieu  might  have 
created  a  heroine  invested  with  all  desired  attributes.  But  in- 
stead of  doing  this,  he  chose  to  select  a  real  personage.  Unfor- 
tunately,'Theroigne  is  known,  loo  well  known  ;  and  she  is  made 
to  jilay  a  part  that  she  never  played.  Historical  truth  is  sacri- 
ficed. .  .  ,  The  play  is  a  kind  of  biography  divided  into 
tableaux,  and  a  spectacle  of  that  description  is  always  unsatis- 
factory." 

M.    Edouard   Savadin.    <>f   /  e-   /out  iial  ./«m    Prh^ili,  limls   Ma- 


dame Bernhardt's  art  "incomparable,  as  always."  "All  second- 
ary criticisms. "  he  declares,  "are  overborne  by  the  wonderful 
prowess  of  this  woman,  who  during  six  acts,  without  weakening, 
bears  the  crushing  weight  of  this  \V\ece."— Tr it ns/iU ions  made 
for  The  LiTEk.^KY  Digesi. 
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A    ROMANCE    BY   JOHN    MILTON? 

T^HE  pubhcaiion  of  "  Xova  Solyma.  the  Meal  City  ;  or,  Jeru- 
■■■  salem  Regained."  a  romance  discovered  by  an  English 
clergyman  and  attributed  to  John  Milton,  has  aroused  both  cu- 
riosity and  interest  in  tiie  literary  world.  Walter  Begley,  the 
clergyman  in  question,  is  firmly  convinced  that  his  find  is  a 
genuine  one.  and  he  contributes  to  the  book  an  introduction  of 
some  seventy-six  pages  supporting  this  conclusion. 

"Not  the  least  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  this  new 
romance  by  Milton,"  he  says,  "is  that  it  was  not  discovered  in 
manuscript  in  some  old  library,  nor  yet  unearthed  from  old  and 
forgotten  bundles  of  documents  in  a  state  paper  ofhce,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  last  find  of  Milton's 
'  De  Doctrina  Christiana, '  about  seventy- 
five  years  ago."  The  romance  seems  to 
have  been  in  print  for  over  150  years 
without  being  identified.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1648  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
the  present  translation  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Begley. 

The  book  is  difficult  to  classify,  for  it 
contains  both  prose  and  poetry.  It  might 
be  called  a  "didactic  romance."  Its  con- 
tents suggest  comparison  with  the  Utopias 
of  Plato,  Bacon,  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 
It  is  "a  Puritan  'New  Atlantis,'"  re- 
marks the  London  Outlook.  Miss  Jean- 
nette  L.  Gilder,  of  New  York,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  book  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  Literary  Supplement : 

"We  will  probably  never  know  beyond 
a  doubt  whether  Milton  wrote  this  book  or 
not,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  did.  He  was  probably  not  partic- 
ularly proud  of  it  when  he  grew  to  riper 
years,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  bear  his  name.  The  story  is  of 
a  Jewish  youth,  Joseph,  who.  accom- 
panied by  Politian  and  Eugenius,  two 
Cambridge  students  who  have  run  away 
from  college,  arrives  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Bern-  '^'^y  "^  their  arrival  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  city,  and  a  maiden  rep- 
resenting tlie  daughter  of  Zion  is  being 
carried  through  the  streets  under  a  canopy  of  vine.  The  two 
Englishmen  are  at  once  attracted  by  her  beauty,  and  learn  to 
their  surprise  that  tlie  woman,  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Zion,  is  a 
sister  of  their  companion,  Josepii.  Kugenius  and  Politian  be- 
come enamored  of  Anna,  and  are  fierce  rivals  for  lier  love. 
They  arrange  a  duel,  but  this  is  called  off  by  Joseph,  who  pro- 
duces another  sister,  Joanna,  who  is  so  like  Anna  tliat  the  lovers 
can  not  tell  one  from  the  other,  and  complications  arise;  but  in 
the  end  the  union  of  Joanna  and  Anna  witli  Eugenius  and 
Politian  is  arranged,  and  all  ends  happily.  There  is  a  lot  of 
di.scoursing  through  the  pages  of  this  story,  preaching,  one 
might  almost  say,  for  every  subject  that  comes  up  is  discussed 
at  length  and  moralized  upon.  There  are  here  and  there  bits  of 
epigram  and  philosophy,  such  as  these,  for  instance: 

What  statue  of  Venus  in  nil  licr  beauty  can  compare  with  one  glance  of 
a  (air  woman  instinct  with  life? 

He  has  vrilleJ  that  the  poor  Hhall  ever  be  with  us  as  his  tax-gatherers. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  .that  God  will  approve  of  that  marriage  of 
whiih   the  parents  disjipprove. 

i'lietry  linds   in  religion  its  most  suitable'  subject,  for  religion  presents 


M.    PAUL  HEKVIEU, 

of   "Theroigne  de  Mericourt 
hardt's  new  drama. 
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5LNLIGHT."— By  Frank  \V.  Benson. 
Walter  Lippincott  Prize. 


"  TIIK  CLAM  GATiiKRKKS."    Hy  John  .S.  Sargent. 
Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


NOTABLE   PAINTINGS  AT  THE   PENNSYLVANIA   ACADEMY. 


to  us  the  tinusual,  the  marvelous,  and  the  sublime.  .  .  .  Do  we  not  read 
that  holy  men,  when  they  were  about  to  relate  the  great  acts  of  the  Al- 
mighty .   .  .  broke  forth  into  song? 

Every  poem,  as  a  whole,  must  be  so  blended  together  responsively  in  its 
several  parts  that  the  stream  of  verse,  with  all  its  windings  and  turnings,  is 
ever  seen  to  be  flowing  in  one  and  the  same  channel. 

"The  poetrj"  scattered  through  the  book  certainly  doe:;  have  a 
Millonian  flavor.     Here,  for  e.Kaniple  : 

O  young-eyed  choir  of  angels  blest, 
Who  ne'er,  by  sin  or  pride  possessed, 
Have  forfeited  your  heavenly  rest. 

But  kept  your  first  estate. 
Come,  raise  j-our  joyful  songs  on  high, 
Let  all  the  morning  stars  draw  nigh, 
Let  antiphons  of  praise  reply, 

"  Our  God  alone  is  great."' 

But  we  below  have  sins  to  own  ; 
Oppressed  with  shame,  we  can  but  groan 

Beneath  our  burden  vast. 
Oh,  how  we  long  for  that  great  day 
When  he  who  went  before  shall  say, 
"  Come,  join  our  choir  with  voices  gay, 

For  all  your  woes  are  past." 

'Tis  yours  to  leave,  if  God  approve. 
Your  heavenly  citadel  above. 

And  fight  the  infernal  crew  ; 
'Tis  yours,  as  ministers  of  grace. 
To  guard  and  guide  our  mortal  race. 
Or  speed  as  messengers  through  space, 

And  'tis  your  pleasure  too. 

May  it  be  ours  with  joyful  heart. 
Under  God's  will,  to  bear  our  part 

And  bravely  stand  our  ground. 
Soon  shall  the  fight  be  won,  and  they 
Who  fret  not  at  their  Lord's  delay, 
But  faithful  unto  death  do  stay, 

.Shall  be  as  victors  crowned. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review,  declares  that  "there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  '  Nova  Solyma  '  is  the  work  of  Milton."  He  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"It  is  probably  impossible  for  any  person  of  the  Englisli- 
speaking  race  to  form  an  unprejudiced  judgment  of  Milton. 
We  are  all  brought  up  to  reverence  him  as  the  greatest  English 
master  of  prose  and  verse.  We  have  inherited  this  belief 
through  many  generations,  and  altho  in  some  quarters  it  has 
now  become  the  fashion  to  regard  the  Bible  as  an  overrated 
book,  no  one  dares  to  think  of  Milton  as  an  overrated  writer.  I 
remember  what  a  shock  it  gave  me  when  I  first  read  Taine's 
estimate  of  Milton.  It  was  like  reading  blatant  blasphemy.  But 
in  point  of  fact  how  many  of  us  have  read  '  Paradise  Lost  '  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end?  Did  anyone  ever  know  a  man  who 
read  '  Paradise  Regained,'  except  in  order  to  be  able  to  boast  of 
that  athletic  feat?     And  as  for  Milton's  prose  works,  which  we 


all  unhesitatingly  assert  to  be  unequaled  in  grandeur  and  beauty, 
do  any  of  us  read  them  for  the  second  time?  Had  the 'Nova 
Solyma  '  been  written  by  any  one  except  Milton,  no  one  would 
dream  of  reading  it,  or,  rather,  of  attempting  to  read  it ;  for  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  reader  will  faithfully  go  tlirough  the 
whole  book  unless  he  is  suffering  from  insomnia  and  is  in  search 
of  something  to  put  him  to  sleep.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  tedious 
and  unprofitable.  If  the  average  Vassar  girl  could  not  write  a 
book  after  the  same  pattern  that  would  be  less  tedious,  then  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  a  failure. 

"Doubtless  Milton  was  a  great  poet,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
English  poets,  but  why  should  we  pretend  to  enjoy  his  ponder- 
ous prose  writings,  with  their  tiresome  Latin,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  can  not  read  them  except  as  a  duty?  Doubtless  there 
are  many  persons  who  will  insist  that  the  '  Nova  Solyma  '  is  a 
great  work  and  one  which  every  person  of  taste  must  admire, 
but  tliat  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  deadly  dull.  Whatever 
else  Milton  may  have  been,  he  was  not  a  heaven-sent  novelist, 
and  his  'Nova  Solyma  '  strikes  me  as  being  altogether  the  worst 
of  the  several  books  of  the  same  sort  which  have  from  time  to 
time  wearied  English  readers.  Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant 
in  regard  to  Milton  as  in  regard  to  other  things.  , He  could  no 
more  write  a  romance  than  Mr.  Hall  Caine  could  write  an  epic. 
He  was  not  a  universal  genius,  and  unless  we  are  to  inherit  our 
opinions,  instead  of  forming  them  for  ounselves,  we  must  admit 
that  even  as  a  poet  he  was  not  free  from  faults." 


EXHIBITION   OF   THE    PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY   OF   FINE  ARTS. 

THE  most  important  yearly  event  in  the  American  art-world 
is  the  opening  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsyl, 
vania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  an  exhibition,  as  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Telegraph  remarks,  "comparable  in  character  and 
significance  with  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  and 
the  Salon  in  Paris."  The  Academy  is  now  in  its  seventy-second 
season,  and  exhibits  this  year  nearlj^  twelve  hundred  pictures. 
In  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hoeber,  the  Philadelphia  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  present  exhibition  is 
"quite  the  best  the  Academy  has  yet  held." 

The  keynote  of  the  exhibition,  as  the  Philadelphia  Jnguirer 
points  out.  is  portraiture.     The  same  paper  says  further : 

"Of  the  portraits  now  on  exhibition,  some  are  notable.  That 
of  Chase  by  »Sargent  is  an  admirable  ])iece  of  work,  one  that 
will  long  remain  a  monument  in  American  art.  Mr.  Sargent  is 
undoubtedly  the  foremost  painter  of  portraits  in  the  world  when 
he  is  at  his  best    (which  is  not  always),  and  Mr.  Chase  is  the 
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JOHN  S.  SARGI  NT. 

Famous  exhibitors  at  this  y 


greatest  'all-around  painter'  in 
this  country  and  an  instructor  of 
rare  abilities.  The  combination 
is  one  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
and  the  place  of  honor  given  the 
portrait  is  well  deserved.  Much 
less  satisfactory  is  the  same  art- 
ist's portrait  of  our  fellow  towns- 
man Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  who  is 
disclosed  in  a  distrait  position. 
The  head  is  good,  but  the  rest  is 
a  mediocre  bit  of  work.  More  ad- 
mirable in  many  ways  is  a  i)or- 
trait  by  Mr.  Chase  of  Jay  Cooke, 
the  veteran  financier,  who  at 
eighty  has  tlie  vigor  of  many  men 
of  fifty. 

"The  women  come  in,  of  course, 
for  some  attention.     Miss  Cecilia 

Beau.x,  'the  best  man  in  Philadelphia  art,'  has  some  notable 
works,  including  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  daugiiter ;  and 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  whose  career  is  so  largely  connected  with 
this  city,  is  portrayed  in  a  canvas  of  great  beauty,  tho  lacking 
in  poetic  charm." 

John  W.  Alexander  contributes  several  portraits,  including 
one  of  his  wife,  seated  on  a  balcony.  "  The)*  make  an  impres- 
sive showing,"  declares  Mr.  Hoeber  (in  the  Boston  Tjattscript) , 
and  disclose  Mr.  Alexander's  "great  originality,  feeling,  crafts- 
manship, and  artistic  sensibility." 

The  Walter  Lippincott  prize  of  $300  for  "the  best  figure  paint- 
ing in  oil  by  an  American  citizen  "  is  awarded  this  year  to  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Benson  for  his  "Sunlight."  Says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  : 

"The  title  fully  expresses  the  subject.  Benson  is  one  of  tlie 
Boston  group  whose  technical  experiments  have  been  directed 
mainly  to  secure  tlie  effect  of  light,  and  he  is  the  one  who  has 
succeeded  best  of  all.  For  several  years  he  has  been  exhibiting 
women  and  children  in  the  sun.  In  this  picture,  little  more  of 
the  woman  is  visible  than  her  lap,  but  the  cliild  stands  out  clearly 
on  the  grass,  with  the  sunlight  playing  over  her  white  frock. 
The  sunlight  fills  the  picture.  This  is  what  the  painter  tried 
for  and  has  attained.  He  has  learned  to  do  it  clearly  and 
directly." 

One  of  Mr.  Sargent's  early  pictures,  "The  Clam  Gatherers," 
is  prominently  displayed.  Its  general  tone,  observes  Mr.  Iloebcr, 
is  "bright,   sparkling,  and  very  beautiful,   disclosing  the  fact 


that  had  Mr.  Sargent  chosen  to 
continue  this  sort  of  work  he  would 
have  been  equally  great."  The 
same  writer  goes  on  to  saj- : 

"A  group  of  six  pictures  by 
Whistler  gives  t'clat  to  the  show, 
but  we  must  frankly  say  tliat 
were  some  other  name  signed  to 
the  work  it  is  likely  little  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  it.  The 
largest  is  '  Cremorne  Gardens,' 
a  view  in  those  old  London 
pleasure-grounds  with  a  number 
of  weird,  abnormally  tall  figures, 
loosely  indicated.  There  are 
more  sketches,  such  as  a  painter 
suggests  sometimes  in  a  pre- 
paratory ^baiicfte,  and  of  course, 
the  tone  is  most  harmonious  in  its  pleasing  grays.  Beyond 
this,  we  discover  in  it  no  great  qualities  of  picture-making.  A 
portrait  of  'The  Little  Lady  Sophie  of  Soho'  is  mostly  amu- 
sing in  its  title,  for  it  is  of  an  uninteresting  woman  and  not  over- 
clever  in  the  painting,  many  a  student  being  quite  able  to  do  as 
well.  The  others  are  small,  sketchy  affairs,  with  alluring  names, 
'Rose  and  Brown, ''Rose  and  Red,'  and  '  Rose  and  Gold,' all 
being  bestowed  upon  swabbles  of  sea,  or  of  the  figure,  appar- 
ently the  work  of  half  an  hour  at  most  and  without  the  model. 
They  bear  the  magic  name,  however,  and  so  will  have  a  vogue." 


J.    M'NEILL  WHISTLER. 

ear's  Pennsylvania  Acadeniv 


NOTES. 

Bliss  Carman  is  announced  as  the  new  editor  of  the  old-established  Bos- 
ton periodical,  The  Literary  World. 

The  Bookman's  January  list  of  the  six  best-selling  books  of  the  past 
month  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Virginian.— Wister.  4.  The  Blue  Flower.— Van  Dyke. 

2.  The  Two  Vanrevels  — Tarkington.    5.  The   Letters   of  a  Self-Made    Mer- 

3.  Jlrs.     Wiggs    of      the      Cabbage  chant  to  His  Son. — Lorimer. 

Patch.  — Hegan.  6.  Cecilia.— Crawford. 

In  the  deaths  of  M.  de  Blowitz,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  and  of  Julian  Ralph,  the  well-known  American  journalist,  the  news- 
paper world  loses  two  eminent  figures.  "With  a  gift  for  self-advancement 
amounting  to  genius,"  observes  Harper's  Weekly,  "  M.  de  Blowitz.  managed 
to  'make  himself  an  international  personage."  The  same  paper  says  of 
Julian  Ralph  :  "  Newspaper  readers  of  mature  years  remember  his  long  and 
brilliant  service  as  a  reporter  and  correspondent  of  The  Sun.  He  joined 
that  paper  about  1875,  and  continued  on  its  siaff  for  twenty  years.  He 
went  to  South  Africa  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Mail,  suflfered  great 
hardships  there,  lost  his  health,  and  came  home  in  1002  much  the  worse  for 
his  experiences.  .  .  .  His  death  at  fifty  is  a  sorrowful  consequence  of  his 
labors  as  a  war  correspondent." 


A.   W.   ll.NKl: 


.1  <ii<(;i    r.i  KNAK  11  sii.\w. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


SEWAGE   DISPOSAL   BY    BACTERIA. 

USEFUL  bacteria  are  becoming  so  much  more  numerous 
than  harmful  ones  that  the  name  of  "microbe  "  is  losing 
its  terrors.  It  is  becoming  a  neutral  word,  like  "animal,"  re- 
quiring a  prefixed  adjective,  like  "domestic"  or  "wild"  to  fix 
its  status.  The  latest  work  of  utility  performed  by  bacteria  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  purification  of  sewage.  Of  this,  a 
correspondent  of  Casinos,  M.  Elbee,  writes  in  that  paper  (Paris, 
December  13).  Noting  the  various  methods  now  in  vogue  for 
sewage  purification,  he  says  that  until  recently  chemical  treat- 
ment and  filtration  have  disputed  the  favor  of  municipalities, 
but  that  filtration  is  the  better  process  whenever  it  is  practica- 
ble. It  furnishes  an  irreproachable  method  of  purification,  but 
it  has  the  inconvenience  of  requiring  vast  surfaces.  He  con- 
tinues as  follows : 

"The  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  purification  of  sewage 
takes  place  in  filtration,  the  investigation  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  transformation  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  into  am- 
monia and  then  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  by  the  successive 
action  of  various  ferments,  due  to  the  researches  of  Schloesing 
and  Mijntz,  and  of  Winogradsky,  has  led  the  English  to  a  sort  of 
intensive  filtration  through  a  bed  of  slag  of  small  dimensions. 
This  constitutes  the  bacterial  purification  of  sewage. 

"It  was  the  chemist  Dibdin  who  first  applied  this  method 
practically.  His  process,  first  carried  out  at  Sutton,  near  Lon- 
don, consists  in  letting  the  sewage  to  be  purified  stand  for  two 
periods  of  four  hours  each  in  basins,  whose  bottoms,  properly 
drained  by  a  system  of  pipes,  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  slag 
60  centimeters  [about  2  feet]  thick,  the  size  of  the  fragments 
decreasing  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface 

"This  is  not  at  all  filtration  pure  and  simple.  ...  It  has  been 
found  that,  contrary  to  what  we  might  expect,  there  is  no  clog- 
ging of  the  layer  of  slag,  and  that  after  six  months  it  is  as  clean 
as  at  first.  This  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  bacteria  in  the  sewage, 
which  .  .  .  finding  in  the  interstices  of  the  slag  the  oxj-gen 
necessary  for  their  life,  literally  burn  the  organic  matter,  trans- 
forming successively  the  nitrogenous  substances  into  ammonia 
and  then  into  nitrites  and  nitrates  which  flow  away  with  the 
water. 

"Thus  the  purification  of  the  sewage  is  effected  by  the  very 
gern'.a  that  it  contains,  thanks  to  tlie  presence  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  ;  it  is  a  process  of  oxidation  in  which  the  bacteria  serve 
as  intermediaries. 

"These  '  aerobic  contact-beds'  do  not  acquire  their  efficiency 
until  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  ;  their  working,  too,  is 
essentially  intermittent ;  a  rest  of  eight  hours  daily  is  indis- 
pensable to  enable  the  bacteria  to  destroy  completely  the  slime 
accumulated  in  the  interstices  and  to  assure  the  influx  of  air, 
A  rest  of  eight  days  after  two  months'  service  has  been  found 
necessary.  These  are  inconveniences  that  are  very  serious  in 
practise,  and  the  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  sought,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  do  away  with  them  by  using  apparatus  that  is  g'ener- 
ally  costly  and  fragile,  whose  value  time  alone  can  show. 

"  Cameron  has  modified  the  method — we  can  not  say  perfected 
it,  for  both  the  systems  are  in  use,  and  the  question  of  superior- 
ity has  not  yet  been  settled.  In  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  clog- 
ging of  the  aerobic  beds,  Cameron  lets  the  sewage  ferment 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  huge  reservoir,  the  '  septic  tank, '  out  of 
contact  with  the  air.  A  very  active  fermentation  develops :  the 
water  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  that  serves  as  a  natural  lid. 
This  is  broken  here  and  there  by  discharges  of  gas,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  inventor  this  is  not  objectionable.  The  solid  matter 
liquefies,  and,  in  a  word,  the  sewage  becomes  more  ready  for 
purification  by  the  aerobic  contact-beds  through  which  it  is 
afterward  passed 

"Here,  briefly  set  forth,  are  the  two  English  processes  that 
are  offered  as  a  new  solution  of  the  serious  question  of  sewage- 
purification.  They  both  have  enthusiastic  partizans  and  ardent 
detractors  ;  numerous  are  the  articles  and  books  of  which  they 
have  been  the  subjects 

"The  system  that  employs  for  the  purification  of  sewage  the 


very  bacteria  that  it  contains,  and  that  constitute  its  dangerous 
element,  is  evidently  seductive.  By  it  we  confine  within  narrow 
limits  of  space  and  time  the  work  of  purification  that  is  effected 
spontaneously  in  arable  land,  and  in  watercourses  into  which 
cities  discharge  their  sewage,  as  in  the  Seine,  which  is  infected 

at  Asrueres,  but  has  become  pure  again  at  Meulan 

"Is  the  purification  comjilete?  Do  not  variations  of  tempera- 
ture influence  the  vitality  of  the  germs  and  thus  arrest  the 
work?.  .  .  Fowler,  the  municipal  engineer  of  Leicester,  declares 
that  [the  system]  is  the  reverse  of  successful.  The  crux  of  the 
method  lies  in  the  question  of  mud.  .  .  .  The  cry  of  '  no  more 
sludge,'  which  was  the  slogan  of  the  inventors,  is  hardly  justi- 
fied ;  a  preparatory  settling  is  necessary  to  separate  the  sand 
and  other  inorganic  substances  that  the  microbian  action  is 
powerless  to  destroy. " 

The  combination  of  chemical  and  bacterial  treatment  may 
furnish,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  a  solution  of  the  problem,  the 
author  thinks.  Such  a  combined  process  has  already  been  used 
by  Dr.  Calmette  at  Verviers,  France.  Probably  there  should 
always  be  an  intelligent  combination  of  divers  methods,  in 
proportions  dependent  on  the  geographical  situation  of  the  city 
in  question  and  the  nature  of  its  sewage.     The  writer  concludes: 

"At  any  rate,  the  bacterial  purification  of  sewage  constitutes 
one  more  step  in  advance,  in  the  imi^ortant  domain  of  municipal 
hygiene.  Thanks  to  it  we  shall  be  able  to  diminish  the  number 
of  rivers  that  have  been  turned  into  sewers,  where  the  sewage 
forms  floating  islands,  and  where  the  gas  formed  by  i:)utrefaction 
may  burn  in  flames  six  feet  high,  as  in  certain  English  streams." 
—  Trans  laiioJi  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BAD    AIR    IN    TUNNELS. 

TS  it  important  that  an  underground  road  should  be  ventilated, 
-^  even  when  steam  is  not  used  as  a  motive  power?  The 
Medical  Neivs  comes  to  the  conclusion,  from  an  examination  of 
conditions  in  other  cities,  that  subway  air  is  generally  bad,  and 
that  there  is  little  natural  ventilation.     It  says  editorially  : 

"The  recent  experiences  in  the  'tuppenny  tube,'  London's 
latest  underground  railway,  is  one  which  calls  for  urgent  discus- 
sion and  enhances  the  desirability  of  a  thorough  understanding 
of  what  provision  is  being  made  by  our  subway  engineers. 

"In  London  it  has  been  noted  that  many  passengers,  especially 
those  who  were  riding  long  distances  in  the  underground  elec- 
tric, suffered  from  intense  headaches  and  even  symptoms  of  air 
hunger.  So  many  were  affected  that  an  investigation  became 
imperative,  and  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  dioxid 
gas  in  the  tunnel  was  in  great  excess  of  the  normal  limits. 

"Some  recent  figures  that  are  presumably  authentic  we  pre- 
sent herewith.     During  hours  of  limited  traffic  : 

Carbonic  acid 
in  10,000  vol- 
umes of  air. 

On  platforms  at  8:15  A.M 4.23 

On  platforms  (Saturday),  7  P.M 3.74 

In  elevator,  10:10  A.M 7.36 

In  cars,  9:30  A.M.,  from  city 4.33 

In  cars,  1:30  p.m.,  from  city 5.33 

"During  hours  of  heavy  traffic  : 

On  platform,  4  to  7  I'. M n.04 

In  cars,  9:30  a.m.,  to  city 16.65 

In  cars,  4  to  5  p.m.,  from  city 13.74 

In  cars,  6  to  6:45  p.m.,  from  city 15.54 

In  cars,  6:10  P.M.,  from  city 20.46 

"The  carbonic-acid  tests  were  made  between  December  ir  and 
15.  The  range  of  outside  temperature  was  between  37°  and  56° 
F.  The  range  of  temperatures  on  the  platforms  was  between  56° 
and  76"'  F.  and  in  the  cars  between  66°  and  76°  F.  The  baromet- 
ric pressure  throughout  the  period  of  the  experiment  was  very 
constant,  ranging  between  30.1  and  30.2  inches.  Readings  with 
the  anemometer  showed  an  air  movement  due  to  forced  draft 
and  train  movement  of  from  one  mile  to  five  miles  per  hour. 
Some  of  the  tests  were  made  with  the  Chattaway  and  Wharton 
apparatus,  and  some  by  the  Pettenkofer  method.  One  method 
was  employed  to  check  the  other,  and  the  mean  average  result 
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was  16.62  volumes  of  carbon  dioxid  in  10,000  volumes  of  air. 
This  is  an  amount  much  above  the  bearable  average. 

"It  had  been  assumed  that,  inasmuch  as  the  cars  were  in  such 
close  connection  with  the  surrounding  tubular  masonry,  an  en- 
tire renewal  of  the  air  would  result  from  the  powers  of  suction. 
Apparently  this  has  been  a  forlorn  hope,  for  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  has  been  the  pushing  around  in  a  circle,  as  it 
were,  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  tunnel. 

"Have  the  engineers  of  the  subway  [in  New  York  City]  con- 
sidered this  problem  sufficiently  ;  and  what  of  our  new  tunnels 
under  the  North  River  and  to  Brooklyn,  in  all  of  which  the  prob- 
lem is  destined  to  be  one  of  extreme  seriousness? 

"Underground  railways  such  as  these  permit  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  enormous  quantities  of  confined  air  that  must  be 
removed  or  regenerated.  It  is  idle  to  discharge  this  question 
with  the  familiar  'diffusion  of  gases'  theory — the  dangers  are 
real  and  are  soon  to  be  met. 

"The  necessity  for  some  definite  outlining  of  plans  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  by  the  engineers  of  the  various  tunnels  to  obviate 
these  grave  dangers  is  apparent,  and  competent  sanitary  engi- 
neers as  well  as  the  New  York  health  department  should  be 
taken  into  consultation." 


SALT   AS   CURE   FOR   OLD   AGE. 

THE  most  characteristic  ill  of  advanced  age  is  hardening  of 
the  arteries— arteriosclerosis,  as  physicians  term  it.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Trunecek,  a  European  investigator  of 
the  subject,  that  this  is  due  to  deficiency  of  salt  in  the  blood, 
and  he  treats  it  by  injection  of  a  saline  solution.  His  results 
are  discussed  in  Cosmos  (December  13)  by  M.  P.  Goggia,  who 
says  of  them : 

"Arteriosclerosis  is  an  affection  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  second  half  of  life,  for  it  depends  on  all  kinds  of  chronic 
poisoning  and  on  the  use  and  maltreatment  of  the  arterial  walls  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  excessively  rare  to  meet  with  it  in  sub- 
jects who  are  yet  young,  either  because  of  a  special  predisposi- 
tion, of  ])eculiar  vulnerability  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  of  serious 
chemical  or  microbian  poisoning 

"This  malady  is  characterized  by  a  local  or  general  thicken- 
ing, which,  starting  in  the  internal  layer  of  the  artery,  extends 
later  to  the  median  and  outer  layers.  ...  It  forms  in  the  great 
arterial  trunks  more  or  less  numerous  layers,  isolated  or  conflu- 
ent, often  resembling  cartilage,  and  infiltrated  with  calcareous 
salts,  among  which  phosphate  of  lime  holds  a  foremost  place. 
In  the  small  arteries  and  the  capillaries  the  hardening  process 
goes  so  far  as  to  transform  their  walls  into  a  fibrous  and  compact 
tissue  that  gives  to  the  touch  the  sensation  of  a  rigid  tube  or 
cord." 

The  disagreeable  and  even  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a 
change  in  one's  arteries  are  apparent.  It  may  result  in  their 
further  degeneration  and  in  ulceration  of  the  arterial  walls,  end- 
ing in  death,  and  if  matters  do  not  go  so  far,  it  may  lead  at  least 
to  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  greater  arteries  with  diminution  of  the 
caliber,  and  to  the  actual  obliteration  of  their  finer  branches. 
The  blood  does  not  flow  so  readily  through  tliem  and  anemia 
results,  with  all  its  connected  evils,  i)articularly  angina  pectoris. 
The  resistance  encountered  by  the  blood  increases  the  work  of 
the  heart,  whose  enlargement  often  follows,  as  well  as  other 
heart  troubles  dependent  on  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Arteriosclerosis  is  a  malady  that  is  almost  universally  pres- 
ent with  persons  of  a  certain  age,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  ;  its 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  numerous  diseases  of  old  age  will 
be  evident  when  we  consider  that  we  can  study  no  invalid  who 
has  passed  his  fiftieth  year  without  taking  into  account  the 
possibility  that  arterial  sclerosis  exists  and  is  the  principal  or 
secondary  cause  of  the  morbid  symptoms 

"As  we  have  said  above,  a  deposit  of  calcareous  salts,  and 
particularly  of  phosphate  of  lime — a  compound  insoluble  in  dis- 
tilled water,  but  soluble  in  a  solution  of  chlorid  of  sodium  [com- 


mon salt]  .  .  .  constitutes  the  principal  factor  of  arteriosclero- 
sis. The  i)reseMce  of  chlorid  of  sodium  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  blood  and  humors  of  the  organism  .  .  .  exjilains  how  the 
l>hosphate  of  lime  remains  in  solution  in  the  blood  during  the 
first  part  of  life.  Now  Bunge,  who  has  not£d  the  richness  in 
chlorid  of  sodium  of  all  young  mammals,  has  demonstrated  that 
with  age  this  reserve  of  salt  diminishes  ;  it  is  therefore  not  rash 
to  suppose  that  ,  .  .  arteriosclerosis  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  insufficiency  of  chlorid  of  sodium  in  the  organic  liquids. 
In  fact,  the  treatment  originated  by  Trunecek  to  remedy  this 
insufficiency  has  given  encouraging  results. 

"Trunecek's  inorganic  serum,  which  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed in  the  medical  press,  is  made  by  dissolving  in  distilled 
water  the  different  salts  composing  the  mineral  part  of  blood- 
serum,  but  in  proportions  ten  times  greater  than  the  normal. 
.  .  .  Injected  into  the  veins  the  salts  diffuse  rapidly  through 
the  tissues  and  are  generally  eliminated  through  the  kidneys." 

This  serum,  we  are  told,  has  very  beneficial  results,  but  ex- 
tended experiment,  according  to  M.  Goggia,  fails  to  show  that 
it  diminishes  in  any  degree  the  hardness  of  the  arteries,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble.  However^ 
he  asserts,  it  certainly  acts  favorably  on  all  the  symptoms, 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  arteriosclerosis,  and  after  all,  as 
he  concludes,  "this  is  the  essential  thing."  Hence  we  may- 
regard  it  as  proved  that  common  salt,  when  injected  directly 
into  the  veins,  is  a  specific  for  the  most  characteristic  troubles, 
of  old  age.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    REPORTED    CURE    FOR    BLOOD-POISONING. 

1"*WO  recent  successful  cases  of  the  treatment  of  blood-poison- 
ing, or  septicemia,  by  the  injection  of  formalin  have  at- 
tracted much  notice  from  the  daily  press,  and  the  method,  which 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Barrows,  of  New  York,  has 
been  announced  as  a  verj-  important  discovery  in  therapeutics. 
The  medical  journals  so  far  have  had  nothing  to  say  o^  the  new 
cure.  The  New  York  Times  (January  18) ,  in  an  editorial  on  the 
subject,  says  that  it  doubtless  belongs  in  the  classification 
created  by  the  journalists  of  the  last  generation  of  "important  if 
true."     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"What  was  done  in  the.se  cases  was  to  inject  into  the  circula- 
tion an  antiseptic  solution  capable  of  destroying  the  bacillus  of 
septicemia  if  brought  into  contact  with  it.  It  seems  to  have 
done  its  work  ;  but  the  reason  this  ajjparently  obvious  method 
of  extermination  of  malignant  bacilli  is  not  generally  practised 
is  that  antiseptics  strong  enough  to  destroy  such  micro-organisms 
in  the  patient  have  usually  been  credited  with  the  capacity  to 
destroy  the  patient  as  well.  Reasoning  from  the  analogies  of 
experience,  it  might  be  assumed  that  formalin  in  sufficient 
strength  to  destroy  streptococci  in  the  blood  would  harden  the 
tissues,  impair  the  elasticity  and  plasticity  of  the  linings  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  render  them  incajiable  of  jierforming  their 
functions.  Analogical  reasoning  might  also  lead  us  to  expect 
that  it  would  act  upon  the  fibrin,  inducing  coagulation,  and 
forming  clots  wliich  might  be  as  fatal  as  the  septicemia  in 
another  way.     Just  here  lies  the  doubt." 

Discussing  the  same  cases,  T/ie  Sun  (New  York,  January  17) 
reports  a  statement  made  by  tlie  jiresident  of  the  New  York 
Ubstelrical  Society  that  "without  further  trial  and  taking  the 
case  as  it  stands,  the  di.scovery  of  Dr.  Barrows  is  the  most  im- 
])orlant  contribution  to  medical  science  of  this  generation."  It 
comments  on  this  as  follows  : 

"If  it  shall  prove  a  cure  for  blood  poison,  or  even  if  it  cure 
only  a  certain  portion  of  cases,  or  if  it  does  not  more  than  to  open 
the  door  for  the  curative  agent  yet  to  come,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
estimate  its  value  to  the  human  race;  but  it  should  be  borne  i» 
mind  that  the  discovery  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  advo- 
cated and  establi.shed  by  those  two  chiefs  among  the  immortals 
of  science— Pasteur  and  Lister— comes  within  this  generation  so^ 
rife  with  startling  discoveries.     They  showed  the  scientific  world 
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the  cause,  and   placed   in   its   hands   the  prevention   of   blood- 
poisoning  and  other  diseases." 

On  January  20  the  physician  wlio  introduced  the  inetliod  read 
a  paper  on  his  experiments  before  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Association,  and  the  subsequent  discussion  showed  that  his 
hearers  did  not  all  agree  that  its  efficacy  had  been  proved,  altho 
Dr.  Barrows's  report  aroused  great  interest. 


of  290  received  word  by  telephone  that  the  obstruction  had  been 
cleared  away  and  thereupon  resumed  his  trip. 

"A  mile  further  on,  the  .signal  on  290  again  sounded,  ami  the 


A   DEVICE   TO   PREVENT   RAILWAY 
COLLISIONS. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  test  of  a  newly  invented  device  for  electri- 
cally preventing  collision  between  railway  trains  was 
announced  recently  in  press  despatches  from  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many. This  apparatus  is  now  described  in  detail  by  Frank  H. 
Mason,  United  States  consul-general  at  Berlin,  in  The  Advance 
Sheets  of  Consn/ar  liefior/s  (Washington,  January  13).  Says 
Mr.  Mason  : 

"It  is  the  joint  invention  of  Messrs.  Hubert  Pfirmann  and  Max 
Wendorf,  and  its  construction  and  method  of  operation  are  as 
follows:    Midvyaj  between  the  vails  is  laid  a  light  third  rail  of 


ENGINE  290  EQUIPPED  FOK    EXE'ERI.MENTS   .AND  SHOWING  THIRD   RAIL. 

the  ordinary  T  pattern,  tlie  joints  of  which  are  so  connected  as 
to  form  a  continuous  conductor. 

"Midway  under  the  forward  part  of  the  engine  is  hung  the 
working  instrument,  an  electrical  apparatus  enclosed  in  a  square 
•case  or  jacket  occupying  a  cubic  foot  of  space.  The  instrument 
is  connected  with  a  contact-shoe,  which  slides  along  the  third  rail 
and  by  wires  with  a  telephone  and  electric  alarm-bell  in  the  cab 
-of  the  engine-driver,  and  a  red  incandescent  lamp  which  is 
lighted  by  the  same  impulse  that  rouses  the  alarm-bell  into 
action.  A  further  improvement  of  the  device  sets  the  electric 
brakes  on  the  engine  or  entire  train  simultaneously  with  the 
alarm-signal  which  sounds  the  bell  and  lights  the  lamp.  The 
apparatus  is  so  adjusted  and  arranged  that  the  engineer  can  at 
any  moment,  by  touching  a  lever,  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  in 
full  working  condition. 

"The  tests  on  November  12  were  conducted  on  the  main  line 
from  Frankfort  to  Hanau,  between  the  stations  vSachsenhausen 
-and  Goldstein,  and  a  tran.slation  of  the  official  report  will  illus- 
trate concisely  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  Two  locomotives 
numbered  respectively  290  and  1420  had  been  equipped  with  the 
new  device  and  the  experiments  proceeded  as  follows :  Engine 
290,  drawing  a  special  train  and  approaching  Sachsenhausen  at 
full  speed,  received  the  danger-signal  and  came  to  a  full  stop  ; 
the  driver  of  290  then  asked  by  telephone  the  cause  of  the  signal 
and  received  from  the  keeper  of  a  grade-crossing,  half  a  mile  in 
front,  word  that  a  wagon  had  broken  down  in  crossing  the  track 
^nd  obstructed  the  line.     After  ten  minutes'  wait,  the  engineer 


riii:  I'KIlPared  track. 


driver  was  informed,  by  telephone  as  before,  that  the  semaphore 
round  a  curve  and  more  than  half  a  mile  distant  was  set  at 
'halt.'  Thereupon  engine  290  slowed  down  and  proceeded  cau- 
tiously, sounding  its  whistle  at  short  intervals,  the  telephone- 
bell  in  the  drivers'  cab  ringing  continuously  until  the  curve  was 
rounded,  when  the  ringing  ceased,  notifying  the  engineer  that 
the  semaphore  had  changed  to  'track  clear.'  Thereupon  290 
resumed  full  speed. 

"In  the  tests  to  prevent  collision,  engine  1420  came  up  rapidly 
from  behind  and  on  the  same  track  as  290,  which  had  slov/ed 
down  and  was  proceeding  cautiously  in  consequence  of  reported 
danger  in  front.  The  moment  that  1420  came  within  1,000  meters 
(1,093  yards)  of  290,  the  signal  on  both  engines  began  to  ring 
and  their  red  lights  to  glow.  Thereupon  1420  halted,  the  driver 
inquired  of  290  in  front  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  and  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  two  trains  was  immediately  estab- 
lished." 

An  important  point  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Mason  tells  us,  is 
hat  in  practise  the  same  warning  signal  is  sounded  upon  every 
engine  equipped  with  the  apparatus  which  is  on  the  same  track 
and  within  a  prescribed  radius  from  the  engine  and  train  which 
cause  the  obstruction.  If  a  semaphore  be  falsely  set  at  safety, 
so  that  the  train  .runs  past  it  into  the  same  block  with  another 
train,  warning  will  be  given  in  ample  time  to  prevent  a  collision 
under  any  and  all  conditions  of  darkness,  fog,  storm,  or  mis- 
taken instructions.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  invention  has  other  minor  points  of  usefulness,  but  the 
foregoing  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  method  of  its 


THE  THIRD   KAIL  AND   THK   CONTACT-SHOE. 

operation  and  the  measure  of  its  efficiency.  In  effect,  it  puts  the 
engine-driver  of  every  train  into  instantaneous  touch  with  other 
trains,  switchmen,  and  station  and  crossing  keepers  in  his 
neighborhood  and  keeps  ever  before  his  eye  and  ear  an  auto- 
matic and  infallible  signal  which  springs  into  activity  the  mo- 
ment that  his  locomotive,  whether  running  forward  or  backward. 
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comes  within  the  radius  of  clanger  from  collision.  What  ghastly 
wrecks  might  be  spared,  what  precious  lives  saved,  what  a  sense 
of  added  security  given  to  multitudes  of  railway  travelers,  what 

delays  avoided  under 
certain  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, by  a  device 
which  puts  the  man  be- 
hind the  headlight,  rush- 
ing on  through  night  and 
fog  and  storm,  into  in- 
stant and  unerring  touch 
with  the  train  next  in 
front  and  with  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
and  guard  the  safety  of 
the  line  !  That  the  pres- 
ent invention  is  yet  per- 
fected and  fully  adapted 
to  practical  use  is  not 
to  be  prematurely  as- 
sumed ;  but,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to 
respect,  the  way  has 
been  pointed  out  and  the 
germ  of  a  new  and  effective  system  discovered. 

"The  (icrmaii  Government  has  directed  that  a  section  of  track 
be  equipped  with  the  apparatusTorcareful,  practical  experiments, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  Government  of  Russia  has  obtained 
license  to  test  it  in  actual  service  on  its  new  military  lines  now 
under  construction  in  Siberia." 


TELEPHONi:,  ALARM-BELL,  A.ND  REU  LICHT 
IN   ENGINE  CAB. 


OUR   ARMY   OF   CRIPPLES. 

ONE  curious  and  unexpected  result  of  Dr,  Lorenz's  visit  to 
this  country  was  the  enormous  number  of  deformed  and 
crippled  children  that  presented  themselves  for  treatment  in 
every  city  where  he  operated.  At  one  hospital  in  New  York 
where  it  was  thought  there  might  possibly  be  a  hundred  applica- 
tions, more  than  2,000  patients  presented  themselves  for  treat- 
ment, and  nearly  8,000  altogether  were  brought  to  light  through- 
out the  city  by  the  interest  excited  by  the  visit  of  the  Austrian 
surgeon.  The  same  was  true  in  other  cities.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  large  army  of  crippled  children,  writes  Dr. 
Newton  M.  Shaffer  in  Charities,  was  a  revelation.  Whence  did 
they  come  and  why  had  they  previously  escaped  medical  observa- 
tion?    Says  Dr.  Shaffer: 

"Speaking  from  personal  experience  aivl  from  a  close  observa 
tion  of  the  thousands  who  ai)plied  at  the  Cornell  Clinic,  I  have 
divided  these  applicants  into  four  classes.  It  maj-  be  of  inter- 
est to  briefly  study  them  : 

"Thcy?rj/ class  were  those  who,  either  through  ignorance  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  ]>arents,  had  been  allowed  to  go  with- 
out any  treatment.  Some  of  these  came  from  the  East  Side  and 
from  the  very  poor.  Others  came  from  the  more  thrifty  class, 
whose  fatalistic  views  prevented  any  effort.  Some  had  become 
quite  indifferent  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  great  major- 
ity were  susceptible  of  relief  or  cure  if  proper  hospital  care  could 
be  afforded  them  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  months  to  a 
few  years.  Ordinary  dispensary  care  could  not  reach  them, 
their  home  surroundings  being  such  that  any  detailed  orthopedic 
care  would  be  impracticable. 

"The  j^-r^v/^/ class  includes  the  '  disappointed  ones.'  Willing 
and  anxious  to  obtain  relief,  and  patient  to  a  degree,  they  have 
waited,  under  a  tentative  dispensary  treatment,  for  the  neces- 
sary hospital  care  for  months  or  years,  only  to  be  disappointed. 
Home  care,  under  dispensary  direction,  had  failed  to  secure  good 
results.    They  had  become  discouraged  and  had  ceased  all  effort. 

"The  third  class  are  the  'relapsed  patients  ' — that  is,  patients 
who,  having  received  a  certain  amount  of  hospital  care,  have 
been  ])rematurely  discharged,  and  all  the  good  which  had  been 
accomplished  was  lost.  Many  of  these  were  hip-joint  and  spinal 
ca.scs  ;  patients,  in  other  words,  with  tuberculous  joint  disease. 
Many  of  them  can  still  be  reclaimed  and  made  much  better  with 
proper  care. 


"'V\\e  fourth  class  were  what  I  call  'the  floaters' — that  is, 
patients  who  go  from  clinic  to  clinic  attracted  by  some  new 
method  or  inspired  by  curiosity.     This  class  was  not  a  large  one. 

"  It  is  most  interesting  to  note  the  effect  ujion  all  these  patients 
of  Dr.  Lorenz's  visit,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  intense  interest 
he  excited  among  them.  He  became  a  sort  of  Messiah  to  them. 
They  came  with  a  great  hope  of  cure  or  relief — a  hope  that  could 
not  always  be  fulfilled,  for  only  a  few  of  the  thousands  could  be 
operated  on  by  Dr.  Lorenz.  While  those  not  selected  for  opera- 
tion were  disappointed,  in  one  sense,  many  who  were  hopeless 
have  been  encouraged,  even  if  they  can  not  at  present  receive 
all  that  proper  hospital  treatment  can  provide.  We  all  know 
that  the  hospitals  are  overcrowded,  that  many  patients  are  upon 
the  waiting  lists.  It  all  means  that  thousands  must  wait  and 
suffer.  And  this  is  even  more  true  of  the  country  patient  than 
of  the  city  patient.  Away  in  the  rural  districts,  remote  from 
any  medical  center,  without  hope  of  hospital  care,  with  every 
resource  exhausted,  both  pecuniarily  and  professionally,  these 
country  sufferers  await  some  local  Lorenz  to  excite  their  blunted 
interest  and  point  out  the  road  to  relief." 

Lorenz  is  gone,  but,  as  Dr.  Shaffer  points  out,  the  crippled 
host  is  still  with  us.  What  shall  be  done  for  them?  Their  num- 
bers are  too  great  for  our  present  hospitals  to  deal  with  properly, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  increase  of  facilities  for  treatment  is 
plainly  indicated.     Dr.  Shaffer  concludes  : 

"Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  Dr.  Lorenz's  visit,  two 
tilings  which  the  visit  has  developed  stand  out  prominently — we 
have  many  thousands  of  crippled  and  deformed  children  in  our 
State,  and  the  present  facilities  for  their  proper  treatment  are 
inadequate.  With  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
the  State  Hospital  could  be  enlarged  and  in  this  way  we  would 
be  able  to  give  these  sufferers  the  relief  to  which,  under  the  laws 
of  humanity,  they  are  entitled." 


An  English  View  of  the  American  Face.— A  writer 

in  Health  (London)  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  is  the  American  face  distinctive  and  that  there  is  nothing 
that  will  call  it  up  in  the  mind  from  the  world's  group  of  Cau- 
casian faces.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Yet  this  is  not  true  of  other  white-skinned  races.  The 
English  face,  the  Jew  face,  the  Irish  face,  the  Italian  face,  the 
Chinese  face,  the  Japanese  face,  the  French  face,  the  Indian 
face,  and  even  the  negro  face,  all  these  have  .something  about 
them  which  calls  up  a  definite  picture  in  one's  mind.  But  the 
American  face  has  no  strong  characteristic  to  differentiate  it 
from  other  faces  of  superior  races,  tho  it  is  peculiar  in  some 
ways.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  cosmopolitanism.  It  is  in  one  sense 
a  composite  face.  It  is  international,  for  here  and  there  one 
may  find  the  traces  which  suggest  a  relation  to  this,  that,  or  the 
other  face.  It  may  be  a  line  or  a  ligament  bequeathed  by  an 
early  English  ancestry  or  something  suggestive  of  Teutonic 
origin  or  a  sharp  suggestion  of  the  Frenchman's  face  or  the 
Irishman's  or  the  Italian's  or  the  Scotchman's.  But  when  one 
must  (leal  with  the  American  abstractly  one  can  scarcely  call  up 
the  American  face.  Uncle  Sam,  with  his  striped  trousers,  his 
sharply-cut  coat,  his  plug  hat,  his  whiskers,  and  his  bland,  good- 
natured  countenance,  is  a  happy  conception,  yet  he  may  never 
hojie  to  portray  the  matchless  and  indescribable  cosmopolitanism 
of  the  American  face." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"Tlir  contractor  for  the  New  York  r.Tpid  transit  subway  recently 
stated,"  says  The  I-lfCtrical  Kn<inv,  "  that  owing  to  the  great  developments 
in  electrical  art,  a  generation  of  electricity  is  now  only  three  years.  This 
is  a  .startling  announcement  .^nd  sets  one  to  thinking.  What  becomes  of 
all  the  old  machinery  and  who  pays  for  the  new?  Mow  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore a  company  can  install  a  plant  and  feel  assured  that  the  machinery  will 
not  h.Tve  to  come  out  within  a  year  or  two  ?  Does  not  this  continual  scrap- 
ping of  machinery  mean  a  loss  somewhere?" 

At  rr.NTiON  is  called  by  C<il.  G.  Espitalier.  writing  in  l.f  Gfuie  Civil,  to  a 
proposed  plan  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane,  which,  he  .says, 
is  generally  admitted  to  possess  greater  scientific  possibilities  than  any 
form  of  dirigible  balloon.  "If  an  aeroplane,  constructed  upon  such  scien- 
tific ImoN  as  the  machines  of  Langley  or  of  Maxim,  were  supported  by  a 
dirigible  balloon,  it  might  be  altogether  possible  to  obtain  such  a  degree 
of  experience  in  its  manipulation  as  to  allow  the  degree  of  support  to  be 
gradually  diminished  and  finally  withdrawn  altogether.  The  operation 
would  resemble  the  use  of  the  inflated  belt  in  swimming  instruction,  the 
belt  being  gradually  deflated  as  the  pupil  gains  proficiency." 
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RELIGIOUS   COMIVIENT  ON   THE   SMOOT    CASE. 

"  I  '■  H  E    election    of   "Apostle"    Reeil    Sinoot,    of    the    Mormon 


1 


Church,   to  the  United  States  Senate,   evokes   indignant 


comment  from  several  of  the  church  papers.  There  is  already 
some  talk  of  organizing  a  crusade  against  Mr.  Smoot  similar  to 
that  which  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts 
from  Congress  three  years  ago.  Says  the  New  York  Observer 
(Presb.)  : 

"The  American  people  are  not  yet  all  that  they  ought  to  be  in- 
tellectually or  morally,  but, at  any  rate,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  believe  in  common  decency,  and  have  no  desire  to  see 
seated  in  the  national  legislature  any  man  from  any  section  who 
either  practises  polygamy  or  is  a  member  of  a  church  or  system 
that  defends  that  iniquity.  Mr.  Smoot  is  an  avowed '  apostle  '  of 
Mormonism,  he  has  been  a  Mormon  missionary,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  Mormon  doctrine  so  far  forth.  The  American 
people  do  not  believe  in  Mormonism,  considering  it  a  pest  and  a 
menace  to  public  morality  and  so  to  American  institutions. 
The  Republicans  of  Utah,  by  overriding  the  timely  caution  of 
President  Roosevelt,  who  had  the  best  of  the  American  people 
behind  him  in  that  action,  have  affronted  the  whole  nation  and 
deserve  severe  censure. 

"It  now  remains  to  agitate  against  the  seating  of  Mr.  Smoot 
when  he  appears  at  the  door  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
women  of  America,  including  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  and  other  organizations,  such  as  that  so  efficiently 
led  by  Mrs.  Darwin  James,  are  actively  at  work  educating  pub- 
lic opinion  up  to  the  point  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
Mormonism  masquerading  under  the  cloak  of  an  '  apostle  '  Smoot.. 

"Public  morality  is  a  sacred  interest,  not  to  be  lightly  trifled 
with.  Mr.  Smoot  may  not  be  himself  a  polygamist,  but  he  has 
been  in  bad  company,  and,  in  the  thought  of  many,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  Mormon  system.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  deal  with  Mormonism  simply  as  a  religious 
belief.  Its  known  corruptions  and  depravities  must  be  taken 
into  account  and  resisted  to  the  end.  There  is  no  room  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  a  Mormon  Senator." 

The  Salt  Lake  Ministerial  Association  has  adopted  resolutions 
which  declare  that  the  attempt  to  elect  Mr.  Smoot  is  "an  en- 
deavor to  force  on  the  citizens  of  Utah  a  union  of  the  church  and 
the  state"  and  "a  menace  to  our  civic  and  religious  beliefs." 
The  same  resolutions  declare  further: 

"The  election  of  Apostle  Reed  Smoot  to  the  United  States 
Senate  would  virtually  be  the  election  of  the  will  of  the  Mormon 
first  presidency  and  twelve  apostles  to  that  body. 

"As  a  consistent  member  of  the  Mormon  apostolate,  Apostle 
Smoot  can  not  make  an  important  move  without  getting  permis- 
sion or  taking  counsel  of  the  quorum  of  Mormon  high  priesthood 
to  which  he  belongs.  By  virtue  of  his  apostolic  vows  he  must 
act  first  as  a  Mormon  apostle  and  second  or  third  as  a  citizen  of 
Utah  and  patriotic  American." 

To  the  New  York  Indepe7ident  these  arguments  are  not  con- 
vincing.    It  says : 

"It  is  very  hard  to  see  how  a  good  argument  can  be  made 
against  giving  Apostle  Smoot  a  seat  in  the  Senate  if  he  should 
be  elected.  The  main  charge  is  that  he  recognizes  in  the  church 
a  higher  power  than  the  federal  Government.  So  does  every 
good  man  who  has  any  religion.  That  argument  has  been  used 
ad  7iauseavi  against  Catholics.  Fifty  years  ago  William  H. 
Seward  was  teaching  our  people  to  obey  a  '  higher  law.'  " 

Similarly,  the  San  Francisco  Monitor  (Rom.  Cath.)  observes: 

"Apostle  Smoot  will  represent  Utah  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  face  of  vociferous  ministerial  opposition  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  influence  of  the  preacher  body  in  politics 
is  necessarily,  and  fortunately,  small.  It  is  rendered  smaller 
than  it  might  otherwise  be  by  the  absurd  tendency  of  the  breth- 
ren to  project  themselves  hysterically  into  controversies  without 
the  slightest  excuse  of  rime  or  reason.  The  trouble  with  most 
of  this  element  is  that  in  political  affairs  they  overlook  the  fact 


that  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  religious  tests  for  public 
office  applies  to  all  citizens  alike,  and  was  not  invented  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  number.  Smoot,  the  Mormon,  pro- 
vided he  is  otherwise  eligible,  is  no  less  qualified  before  the  law 
to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  than  if  he  was  a  Methodist  or  a  Baptist 
or  a  Presbyterian  or  an  atheist.  A  man's  religious  opinions  and 
professions  are  not  supposed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his 
political  rights  in  this  republic." 

The  New  York  Oitilook  takes  the  view  that  nothing  less  than 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  fit  the  case: 

"The  part  which  the  Mormon  hierarchy  is  taking  in  our  na- 
tional politics  is  disgraceful  not  only  to  Utah  but  to  the  nation  ; 
but  the  action  which  the  nation  ought  to  take  to  wipe  out  this 
disgrace  is  not  to  violate  the  principles  of  religious  equality  by 
excluding  a  Mormon  from  the  Senate,  buttoassert  the  principles 
of  civil  equality  by  excluding  polygamy  from  American  soil. 
Before  Utah  was  admitted  to  Statehood  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  reported  unanimously  in  favor 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  polygamy  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  The  election  of  Apostle  Smoot 
ought  to  be  the  signal  for  j^etilions  demanding  the  passage  of 
this  amendment." 

The  New  York  Chrisiian  Work  and  Evangelist  advocates 
even  more  drastic  measures.  It  says:  "The  great,  the  colossal 
blunder  was  committed  when  Utah  was  admitted  a  State  with 
its  Mormonism.  The  only  act  we  can  see  that  is  available  is  the 
disestablishment  of  Utah  as  a  State  and  its  relegation  to  a  terri- 
torial condition.     Why  not  move  in  that  direction?" 


THE   ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCH   AND   THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

RECENT  acts  and  expressions  from  high  authorities  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  giving  a  severe  shock  to  the 
traditional  charge  of  Protestants,  that  their  great  rival  church  is 
hostile  to  the  free  use  of  the  Bible.  The  appointment  of  a  pa- 
pal commission  for  Bible  study  is  an  accomplished  fact  and  this 
body  is  now  at  work.  Recently  the  Osservatore  Roinano,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Vatican,  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
importance  of  Bible  study,  of  which  the  following  are  the  lead- 
ing thoughts : 

The  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  best  means  for  the 
support  of  the  true  and  genuine  apostolic  office,  and  is  entirely 
adapted  to  awaken  in  the  people  a  truly  Christian  knowledge 
and  conscience,  which  can  then  be  perverted  by  nobody.  What 
an  inestimable  blessing  it  would  be  if  every  Christian  family 
would  be  assembled  daily  and  read  a  chapter  from  the  Gospels  ! 
In  this  way  the  divine  language  of  the  book,  together  with  its 
sublime  simplicity,  would  become  common  j^roperty  ;  the  image 
of  Jesus  Christ  would  become  clearer  and  more  deeply  impressed 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  a  thorough  religious  training  would 
be  imparted  on  all  sides,  and  in  this  way  the  most  dangerous 
results  of  ignorance  and  indifference  would  be  removed.  If  it 
would  only  be  made  possible  to  have  this  constant  and  steady 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  introduced  into  many  families,  as  is 
the  case  in  a  number  of  countries  in  Northern  Europe,  what  an 
immense  gain  this  would  be  for  the  church  and  the  faithful ! 

The  Wartbtirg,  the  new  influential  organ  of  the  Protestant 
Bund  of  Germany,  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Central  Europe,  in  commenting  on  these  words  says  : 

"  We  can  scarcely  believe  our  own  eyes.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Vatican  really  holds  up  to  its  readers  as  examples  of  Bible  read- 
ers and  students  the  people  of  Northern  Europe,  i.e.,  the  Prot- 
estant nations?  It  really  seems  as  tho  the  church  authorities 
had  determined  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  both  as  an  object  of  learned  study  and  as 
a  book  of  devotion  and  instruction  for  the  jieople. " 

The  Osservatore  announces  that  the  Vatican  press  has  now 
in  preparation  a  new  Italian  translation  of  the  four  gospels 
and  of  the  Acts,  which  can  be  bought  at  the  small  price  of  one 
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franc.  A  committee  has  been  organized  to  see  to  the  distri- 
bution of  this  popular  edition,  its  duties  being  apparently  those 
of  a  Bible  society.  Other  Roman  Catholic  journals  speak  in  the 
same  tenor  as  the  Osservatore.  Among  them  is  the  St.  Elisa- 
bethblatt,  which  says: 

"It  is  now  the  common  practise  not  to  take  as  a  personal 
matter  the  permission  of  the  church  authorities  to  read  the  Bible 
in  a  translation— study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues 
was  always  permitted— but  as  general,  i.e.,  everybody  is  allowed 
to  read  the  Word  in  a  translation  which  has  the  approval  of  the 
church.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  a  version  of  this 
kind  be  found  in  every  Roman  Catholic  id,\\\\\y."— Translations 
made  for  Thk  Litek.vky  Dioest. 


DO    RICHES   SEPARATE   MEN    FROM    GOD? 

MR.  JOilX  D.  RUCKEFliLLER,  JR.,  is,  as  is  well  known, 
the  teacher  of  a  Bible  class  affiliated  with  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church,  New  York.  A  few  Sundays  ago  he 
attempted  to  grapple  with  the  difficult 
problems  presented  by  Christ's  injunc- 
tion to  a  young  man  of  great  posses- 
sions:  "If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  : 
and  come  and  follow  me."  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, when  asked  to  interpret  this  text, 
replied  : 

"I  do  not  think  we  can  accept  the 
teaching  to  give  up  everything  in  a 
literal  sense.  Conditions  are  different. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  conscientiously 
give  up  .some  things,  and  the  question 
for  each  man  to  answer  is.  What  can  we 
give  up  in  our  life?  I  think  we  might 
find  a  solution  by  giving  up  those  things 
that  may  tend  to  keep  our  thoughts  from 
Christ  and  his  work." 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  observations  have 
been  given  wide  publicity  by  the  press, 
and  bring  up  once  again  for  discussion 
the  old  question  :  Do  great  possessions 
separate  men  from  Christ?  The  New 
York  American  ami  Jour nat  n\ora.V\ze<, 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Rockefeller  says  that  we  should 
part  with  what  comes  between  us  and 
Christ.  He  goes  on  to  define  his  mean- 
ing by  saying:  '  If  you  have  wealth  and 
you  love  it  better  than  you  do  Christ, 
then  you  should  give  it  up.' 

"It  is  very  interesting  and  important 
to  know,  and  we  wish  that  Mr.  Rocki- 
feller  would  tell  us,  just  what  effect  the 
possession  of  vast  accumulations  of 
money  has  upon  the  human  heart  and 
intellect. 

"  D<jes  that  fortune  separate  Mi. 
Rockefeller  from  sympathy  with  his  fel- 
lows, from  a  clear  sense  of  justice  and 
of  the  rights  of  others?  Does  it  prevent 
his  seeing  tlie  world  and  his  own  ic- 
sponsiijjlilies  in  their  true  proportions? 
Or,  to  use  the  interesting  phraseology 
of  his  own  son,  does  that  great  fortune 
'come  between  him  and  Christ'?  .... 

"This  newspaper  is  inclined  to  lake  rather  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation,  and  this  optimism  is  based  on  study  of  actual 
conditions. 

"The  very  rich  and  prosperous  man  of  olden  limes,  as  the 
Bib'.c  story  tells  us,  had  a  way  of  putting  an  obnoxious  husband 
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in  the  front  ranks  where  he  would  be  killed,  thus  getting  ])os- 
session  of  his  wife.  Young  Mr.  Rockefeller,  heir  to  a  thousand 
millions,  and  on  week-days  a  very  active  juggler  of  millions  in 
Wall  Street,  devotes  his  evenings  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association,  and  his  Sundays  to  Sunday-school  teaching 

"We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  very  great  fortune  does  make 
a  man  somewhat  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  others  and  to  that 
extent  indifferent  to  the  teachings  of  Christ.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  modern  public  opinion  is  able  to  do  verj'  effectively  in  the 
way  of  restraining  the  powerful  the  work  of  restraint  which  in 
past  times  was  achieved  by  the  fear  of  everlasting  torment." 

Several  newspapers  indulge  in  severe  and  irotiical  comment 
on  Mr.  Rockefeller's  utterance.  "The  world  does  not  need  a 
Rockefeller,"  remarks  the  Detroit  y('//;//<//,  "to  tell  it  what 
should  be  the  opinion  of  Christian  peojjle  everywhere  as  to  the 
predatory  progress  from  poverty  to  millions  of  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  the  oil  monopoly  of  the  country."  The  Baltimore 
American  finds  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  "placid  and  entirely  self- 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  story"  simply  a  new 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  "believe  th;.t 
whatever  is  easiest  for  us  to  do  is  entirely 
justifiable."  From  these  and  similar  crit- 
icisms the  New  York  Christian  Herald 
endeavors  to  defend  Mr.  Rockefeller  : 

"Sacred  and  secular  history  is  full  of 
instances  of  the  splendid  services  rend- 
ered by  men  and  women  who  consecrated 
their  wealth  and  energies  to  the  cau.se  of 
religion  and  the  uplifting  of  the  human 
race.  And  in  no  single  instance  was  the 
sincerity  of  their  religious  profession  or 
their  purity  of  purpose  ever  successfully 
assailed.  The  world  is  all  the  better  for 
such  characters,  and  they  should  receive 
its  cordial  welcome  and  cooperation, 
rather  than  its  harsh  and  cynical  abuse. 

"Young  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  really 
nothing  to  fear  from  his  present  critics. 
They  are  not  Christians,  for  they  do  not 
show  the  spirit  of  Christ.  If  they  were 
Christians,  they  would  encourage  him 
in  well-doing,  and  help  rather  than 
iiinder  him.  They  are  merely  cheap 
.sensationalists.  Let  him  not  turn  aside 
from  his  work,  but  rather  labor  to  broad- 
en and  deepen  it.  .  .  .  Bunyan's  'man 
with  the  muck-rake, '  who  was  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  with  his  work  of  ac- 
cumulating dirt  and  straw  that  he  could 
not  .see  the  shining  One,  who  held  above 
his  head  a  rich  prize  to  be  had  for  the 
taking,  was  a  type  of  the  man  who. 
neglecting  all  else,  gives  up  soul  and 
body  to  the  gathering  of  wealth.  Hard 
may  be  the  struggle  of  the  rich  who 
desire  to  enter  the  kingdom;  but  the 
harder  it  is  the  greater  is  the  victory." 

Harper' s   Weekly  comments: 

"Upon  the  whole,  his  [Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's] discourse  as  reported,  was  jia- 
thctic,  for  he  said  quite  what  that  other 
young  man  who  had  great  possessions 
might  have  said  to  a  Bible  class  in  the 
synagog,  after  parting  very  sorrowful 
with  Jesus.  No  one  can  read  that  plain 
story  without  a  heartache,  if  he  has  a 
heart ;  it  is  awfully  human  ;  and  no  one. 
if  ho  has  a  heart,  can  withhold  a  thmb 
of  compassion  for  the  young  man  with 
great  possessions  who  finds  himself  in  like  case  to-day:  who 
hears  that  call  and  longs  to  obey,  but  can  not  because  of 
his  great  possessions.  Then,  as  now,  such  a  young  man  would 
have  told  the  members  of  his  class  that  'the  conditions  of  so- 
ciety '  were  dilferent  from  those  of  a  time  when  a  person  could 
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give  up  his  property  for  the  sake  of  life  everlasting.  He  would 
have  made  excuses,  and  said  that  those  fishermen  who  had  left 
their  nets  at  Christ's  call  had  certainly  set  a  very  noble  ex- 
ample, 'and  that  the  lesson  to  be  derived  is  obedience  to  the 
words  of   Christ.*    but    you   must   first   make  sure  whether  he 

meant  his  words  to  be  taken  figuratively  or  literally 

"Were  these  and  other  sayings  of  Clirist  too  hard  for  human 
nature?  It  would  really  seem  tliat  they  were;  and  the  church 
is  founded  on  the  spirit  of  words  whose  letter  killeth.  It  comes 
mercifully  between  the  absolute  love  and  the  purity  and  right- 
eousness and  the  trembling  sinner  who  would  like  to  obey,  but 
does  not  want  to,  and  offers  him  a  compromise,  a  modus  vivendi, 
which  he  can  accept.  Sometimes  it  does  this  in  one  way,  and 
sometimes  in  another,  according  to  its  special  creed,  or  his  spe- 
cial need,  and  as  the  churches  are  several  and  by  no  means  all 
of  the  same  mind,  there  is  hope  for  almost  every  sort  of  sinner. 
The  church  has  tried  to  have  the  children  of  light  do  as  wisely 
in  their  generation  as  the  children  of  darkness,  and  it  can  not 
be  said  that  is  has  not  succeeded.  If  offers  a  compromi.se,  a 
modus  vivendi ;  but  nobody  contends  that  this  is  final.  Per- 
haps we  are  really,  tho  unconsciously,  waiting  for  the  conditions 
to  be  changed,  so  that  the  precepts  of  Christ  shall  be  practica- 
ble. In  that  time,  whenever  it  comes,  no  young  man  having 
great  possessions  will  be  obliged  to  account  for  their  retention, 
for  there  will  be  no  such  young  man.  Meanwhile,  with  Christ 
figuratively  taken,  Christianity  gets  on  very  well,  while  with 
Christ  taken  literally,  it  bristles  with  apparently  insuperable 
difficulties." 

A   CONTROVERSY   OVER   THE   DIVINITY   OF 
CHRIST. 

REFERENCE  was  made  in  our  pages  last  week  to  a  conflict 
between  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  the  evangelical 
Christians.  An  even  more  vital  controversy,  involving  tlie  very 
central  facts  of  Christianity,  was  precipitated  on  Christmas  Day 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Minot 
J.  Savage,  and  has  been 
raging  ever  since. 
During  the  course  of  his 
Christmas  sermon  in 
New  York  Dr.  Savage 
declared : 

"There  is  no  good 
reason  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  in  the  early 
church  historj',  for  the 
belief  that  Jesus  was 
God.  I  believe,  and  I 
assure  you  that  all  the 
best,  the  unbiased 
scholarship  of  the  world 
is  back  of  this  statement, 
that  Jesus  was  born  in 
Nazareth,  that  his  father 
was  Joseph  and  ^his 
mother  Mary,  about  the 
year  4  b.c.  The  month, 
the  date  of  the  month, 
nobody  knows.  There  is 
not  time  now  for  me  to 
explain  how  it  happened 
that  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber was  decided  upon,  but  it  was  decided  upon  after  much  con- 
troversy and  was  not  generally  accepted  throughout  the  church 
until  some  time  in  the  fourth  century. 

"I  believe  that  Jesus  was  man;  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
man;  I  believe  in  the  humanity  of  God;  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  gulf  of  separation  between  the  divine  nature  and 
ours  that  needs  to  be  bridged  by  any  unnatural  and  stupendous 
miracle.  The  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  is  part  of  a  scheme 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  pessimism,  disaster,  despair.  It 
is  part  of  a  scheme  of  theology  that  begins  with  the  Fall  of  Man, 
the  curse  of  God,  and  ends  in  the  eternal  loss  and  wo  of  the 
immense  majority  of  the  race. 

"  Why  should  we  go  back  and  burden  ourselves  with  the  dis- 
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crediied  horrors  of  the  ages  of  the  world's  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism? We  know  now — it  is  no  question  of  dogmatic  statement 
— that  there  has  never  been  any  fall  of  man,  and  that  there  is 
no  need  in  the  nature  of  things  for  any  such  thing  as  the  coming 
of  God  into  the  world  by  unnatural  methods  to  deliver  man 
from  a  condition  which  does  not  exist." 

These  sentiments,  whicli  arc,  of  course,  in  iiarniony  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  were  reported  in  tiie  New  York 
Sun,  and  have  evoked  quite  a  flood  of  correspondence  from 
readers  of  that  newspaper.  Arguments  are  freely  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  the  participants  in  the 
controversy  include  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  tw^o  Baptist 
clergymen.  One  of  the  most  forcible  opponents  of  Dr.  Savage's 
position  writes  as  follows  : 

"Looking  at  the  subject  coldly,  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Savage 
would  seem  to  me  to  call  for  a  new  trial  for  Jesus  Christ, 

"There  is  no  use  evading  the  question.  Jesus  was  crucified 
on  the  specific  charge  that  he  was  an  impostor.  He  was  guilty, 
or  not  guilty.  Before  the  court  of  Pilate  the  people  said,  '  We 
have  a  law,  and  according  to  the  law  he  ought  to  die,  because 
he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God.'  Before  the  court  of  Caiphas, 
the  high  priest,  the  question  was  put  to  him  directly,  'I  adjure 
thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  if  thou  be  the  Christ  the 
Son  of  God.'  And  Jesus  said,  '  1  am.  And  you  shall  seethe 
Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.' 

"Jesus  is  God,  the  light  of  the  world,  or  a  loathsome  liar. 
The  Jews  have  ever  since  regarded  liim  as  an  impostor,  the 
Christians  adore  him  as  God  incarnate.  If  the  Jews  are  right. 
Dr.  Savage  is  wrong,  and  the  Christians  also  are  wrong.  It  is 
not  only  interesting,  it  is  fascinating,  to  study  every  incident  of 
the  passion  of  Jesus,  in  the  light  of  the  cross  as  well  as  in  the 
light  of  exact  science." 

Dr.  Savage  has  written  several  letters  to  The  Sun  in  defense 

of  his  views.  In  one  of 
these  he  challenges 
scholarly  contradiction 
of  his  statements  (i)  that 
"Jesus  nowhere  claims 
to  be  God,  and  no  person 
in  the  New  Testament, 
whose  name  is  known, 
makes  any  such  claim  on 
his  behalf";  and  (2)  that 
"there  is  no  text  in  the 
New  Testament  which  is 
autlientic  and  whose  au- 
thorship we  know,  which 
can  be  properly  inter- 
preted as  teaching  that 
Jesus  is  God."  This 
challenge  was  promptly 
accepted  by  Father  Lam- 
bert, the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Freeman' s 
Journal,  who  devotes 
two  lengthy  editorial 
articles  to  a  rebuttal 
of     Dr.    Savage's   argu- 
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They  are  combatants  in  a  spirited  theological  controversy. 

ments.     A  writer  in  77ie  Sun  declare 


"In  answer  to  Dr.  Savage's  double  challenge  .  .  .  I  venture 
to  send  herewith  straight  to  his  head  and  heart  two  small  peb- 
bles chosen  from  the  Gospel,  evidences  of  the  Truth  he  flouts  : 

"First — The  testimony  of  Jesus  himself:  'I  and  my  Fatlier 
are  one. ' — John  iv.  xxvi. 

"Second — The  testimony  of  St.  Paul :  '  Who,  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.' — Philip- 
pians  ii.  6." 

This  controversy  has  overleaped  the  bounds  of  the  newspaper 
in  which  it  was  started  and  become  the  subject  of  pulpit  dis- 
courses.     On   a   recent    Sunday,    the    Rev.    Dr.    David   James 
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Burrell,  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York,  referred  to 
Dr.  Savage  in  the  following  very  uncomplimentary  terms  (as 
reported  in  the  New  York  American  ami  Journal)  : 

"If  any  man  denies  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  Anti- 
christ, and  the  doctrine  he  teaches  is  Antichrist. 

"No  heresy  ever  dies.  The  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
was  taught  by  the  agnostics,  and,  since  their  day,  by  many  other 
heretics  under  many  different  names. 

"John  pronounces  this  denial  of  Christ's  divinity  a  lie,  and 
for  the  man  who  denies  he  has  another  word — John  calls  him  a 
liar.  The  reason  he  denounces  this  heresy  is  that  it  strikes  at 
the  very  root  of  Christianity.  You  find  me  a  man  who  denies 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  you  will  find  a  man  who  denies  every 
one  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion." 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  the  well-known  Unitarian 
minister  of  New  York,  has  also  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  con- 
tending for  the  more  radical  interpretation  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  Sun  editorially  sums  up  the  purport  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy in  these  words : 

"The  discussion  as  to  the  historic  Jesus,  at  this  time  puslied 
into  prominence,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  unsettling  of 
religious  belief  which  comes  inevitably  from  a  scientific  e.xamina- 
tion  of  the  narratives  of  the  Bible  :  from  the  critical  analysis  of 
the  Christian  evidence  which  has  been  introduced  at  this  period. 
If  the  Bible  is  not  accepted  dogmatically  as  the  word  of  God, 
and  therefore  unquestionable  ;  if  its  accounts  of  the  dealings  of 
God  with  man  ;  if  its  solution  of  the  problem  of  e.Kistence,  its 
miracles  and  its  narration  of  events,  even  tho  contradictory  of 
natural  possibility,  are  not  believed  in,  simply  because  they  are 
in  the  Bible,  the  whole  structure  of  Christian  theology  falls  to 
the  ground.  Whether  the  historic  Jesus  asserted  or  denied  his 
supernatural  origin  and  birth  does  not  matter.  Even  if  Dr. 
Savage  admitted  that  the  Gospels  attributed  divinity  to  Jesus 
he  would  reject  it,  all  the  same.  He  denies  their  infallibility, 
even  their  authenticity  and  credibility  as  historical  documents 
of  autiioritative  value.  Todiscover  infallibility,  he  mightargue, 
requries  infallibility  in  the  discoverer,  and  he  knows  no  such 
power  in  man  or  in  any  assemblage  of  men.  To  him,  a  dogma 
IS  notliing  more  than  a  human  opinion.  With  those  who  start 
out  with  belief  in  the  supernatural  authority  of  dogma  as  an  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  can  have  no  argument  and  they 
none  with  him.  The  two  sides  can  only  affirm  and  deny,  with- 
out convincing. 

"The  great  question  now  agitating  the  Christian  world  is  not 
as  to  the  historic  Jesus,  whether  the  Gospels  ascribe  to  him 
divinity,  or  agree  or  disagree  in  regard  to  his  character,  but 
whether  the  Gospels  themselves  are  to  be  treated  as  historically 
indisputable,  because  supernaturally  infallible,  or  are  to  be 
viewed  as  merely  human  documents  of  doubtful  authorship  and, 
chiefly,  of  no  original  historical  authority." 


M^RK   TWAIN   AND   MRS.    EDDY. 

MARK  TWAIN'S  recent  article  on  Christian  Science  in  the 
A'ort/i  American  lieviezu  (see  The  Literary  Dic.est. 
December  27)  has  come  to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  she 
has  made  a  public  statement  dealing  with  some  of  its  features. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Mark  Twain  asked  in  that  article  :  "  How 
long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  it  is  claimed  that  Mrs.  Eddy 
is  a  Redeemer,  a  Christ,  and  Christ's  equal?  Already  her  army 
of  disciples  speak  of  her  reverently  as  'Our  Mother.'  How  long 
will  it  be  before  they  place  her  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  beside 
the  Virgin?"  To  this  Mrs.  Eddy  replies  (as  reported  in  the 
New  York  IlcraUi)  : 

"It  is  a  fact,  well  understood,  that  I  begged  the  students  who 
first  gave  me  the  endearing  appellative' niotlier  '  not  to  name  me 
thus.  But  without  my  consent  that  word  spread  like  wildfire. 
I  still  must  think  the  name  is  not  applicable  to  me  :  I  stand  in 
relation  to  this  century  as  a  Christian  discoverer,  founder,  and 
leader.  I  regard  self-deification  as  blasphemous  ;  I  maybe  more 
loved,  but  I  am  less  lauded,  pampered,  provided  for,  and  cheered, 
than  others  before  me — and  wherefore?  Because  Christian 
Science  is  not  yet  popular,  and  I  refu.se  adulation. 

"My  first  visit  to  the  Mother  Church  after  it  was  built  and 
dedicated  pleased  me,  and  the  situation  was  satisfactory.  The 
dear  members  wanted  to  greet  me  with  escort  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  but  I  declined,  and  went  alone  in  my  carriage  to  the 
church,  entered  it,  and  knelt  in  thanks  upon  the  stejjs  of  its  altar. 


There  the  foresplendor  of  the  beginnings  of  truth  fell  mysteri- 
ously upon  my  spirit.  I  believe  in  one  Christ,  teach  one  Christ, 
know  of  but  one  Christ.  I  believe  in  but  one  incarnation,  one 
Mother  Mary,  and  know  I  am  not  that  one,  and  never  claimed  to 
be.  It  suffices  me  to  learn  the  science  of  the  Scriptures  relative 
to  this  subject. 

"  I  have  not  the  inspiration  or  aspiration  to  be  a  first  or  second 
Virgin-Mother — her  duplicate,  antecedent,  or  subsequent.  What 
I  am  remains  to  be  i)roved  by  the  good  I  do.  We  need  much 
humility,  wisdom,  and  love  to  perform  the  functions  of  foreshad- 
owing and  foretasting  heaven  within  us.  This  glory  is  molten 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction." 

The  article  which  elicits  this  statement  is  one  of  a  series  of 
three  written  by  Mark  Twain  in  Europe  in  1899.  The  second 
of  the  series,  which  appears  in  the  January  issue  of  The  North 
American  ReTiew,  opens  as  follows: 

"  We  consciouslv  declare  that  Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures,  was  foretold,  as  well  as  its  author,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  in  Reve- 
lation X.  She  is  the  '  mighty  angel,'  or  God's  highest  thought  to  this  age 
(verse  i),  giving  us  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Hible  in  the 'little 
hooV.  open'  (verse  2).  Thus  we  prove  that  Christian  Science  is  the  second 
coming  of  Christ— Truth— Spirit.— /,^<r/«r^  by  DR.  GEORGE  TOMKINS, 
D.D.,  C.S. 

"There  you  have  it  in  plain  speech.  She  is  the  mighty  angel ; 
she  is  the  divinely  and  officially  sent  bearer  of  tiod's  highest 
thought.  For  the  present,  she  drint^s  the  Second  Advent.  We 
must  expect  that  before  she  has  been  in  her  grave  fifty  years 
she  will  be  regarded  by  her  following  as  having  been  hersei/  the 
Second  Advent.  She  is  already  worshiped,  and  we  must  expect 
this  feeling  to  spread,  territorially,  and  also  to  deepen  in  inten- 
sity. 

"  Particularly  after  her  death  ;  for  then,  as  any  one  can  foresee, 
Eddy-worship  will  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools  and  pulpits 
of  the  cult.  Already  whatever  she  puts  her  trade-mark  on  tho 
it  be  only  a  memorial-spoon,  is  holy  and  is  eagerly  and  passion- 
ately and  gratefully  bought  by  the  disciple,  and  becomes  a  fetish 
in  his  house.  I  say  bought,  for  the  Boston  Christian  Science 
Trust  gives  nothing  away  ;  everything  it  has  is  for  sale.  And 
the  terms  are  cash  ;  and  not  only  cash,  but  cash  in  advance.  Its 
god  is  Mrs.  Eddy  first,  then  the  Dollar.  Not  a  spiritual  Dollar, 
but  a  real  one.  From  end  to  end  of  the  Christian-Science  litera- 
ture not  a  single  (material)  thing  in  the  world  is  conceded  to  be 
real,  except  the  dollar." 

It  is  a  "rea.sonably  safe  guess,"  continues  Mark  Twain,  "that 
in  America  in  1910  there  will  be  10,000,000  Christian  Scientists, 
and  3.000,000  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  these  figures  will  be  trebled 
in  1920;  that  in  America  in  1910  the  Christian  Scientists  will  be 
a  political  force,  in  1920  politically  formidable,  and  in  1930  the 
governing  power  in  the  republic — to  remain  that,  permanently." 
We  quote  further : 

"And  I  think  it  a  reasonable  guess  that  the  Trust  (which  is 
already  in  our  day  pretty  brusque  in  its  ways)  will  then  be  the 
most  insolent  and  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical  politico-religious 
master  that  has  dominated  a  people  since  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Inquisition.  And  a  stronger  master  than  the  strongest  of  by- 
gone times,  because  this  one  will  have  a  financial  strength  not 
dreamed  of  by  any  i)redecessor  ;  as  effective  a  concentration  of 
irresponsible  power  as  any  i)redeccssor  has  had  ;  in  the  railway, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  subsidized  newspaper,  better  facilities  for 
watching  and  managing  his  empire  than  any  predecessor  has 
had  ;  and,  after  a  generation  or  two,  he  will  probably  divide 
Christendom  with  tlie  Catholic  Church. 

"The  Roman  Church  has  a  perfect  organization,  and  it  has  an 
effective  centralization  of  power — but  not  of  its  cash.  Its  multi- 
tude of  bishops  are  rich,  but  their  riches  remain  in  large  measure 
in  their  own  hands.  They  collect  from  200,000,000  of  people,  but 
they  kcej)  the  bulk  of  the  result  at  home.  The  Boston  pope  of 
by  and  by  will  draw  his  dollar-a-head  capitation-tax  from  300,- 
000,000  of  the  human  race,  and  the  Annex  and  the  rest  of  his 
book-shop  stock  will  fetch  in  double  as  much  more  ;  and  his 
metai)hysical  colleges,  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mrs.  ImUIv's 
tomb,  from  all  over  the  world — admission,  the  Christian-Science 
dollar  (payable  in  advance) — purchases  of  consecrated  glass 
beads,  candles,  memorial  spoons,  aureoled  chromo-portraits  and 
bogus  autograi)hs  of  .Mrs.  Eddy;  cash  offerings  at  her  shrine — 
no  crutches  of  cured  cripples  received,  and  no  imitations  of  mirac- 
ulously restored  broken  legs  and  necks  allowed  to  be  hung  up 
except  when  made  out  of  the  Holy  Metal  and  proved  by  fire- 
assay  ;  cash  for  miracles  worked  at  tlie  tomb:  these  money- 
sources,  with  a  thousand  to  be  yet  invented  and  ambushed  upon 
the  devotee,  will  bring  the  annual  increment  well  up  above  a 
billion 

"I  think  the  trust  will  be  handed  down  like  the  other  Pai)acy, 
and  will  always  know  how  to  handle  its  limitless  cash.  It  will 
press  the  i)utton  ;  the  zeal,  the  energy,  the  sincerity,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  its  countless  vassals  will  do  the  rest." 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

KEY   TO   EMPEROR   WILLIAM'S   DIPLOMACY    IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
•"I  ^ H E  great  aim  of  Emperor  William's  diplomac}-,  so  far  as  it 
A  relates  to  the  United  States,  is  to  prevent  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can understanding.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
Social-Democratic  organ  Voriciirts  (Berlin),  which  has  long 
studied  imperial  foreign  policy.  "Anglo-American  friendli- 
ness," it  observes,  "has  been  very  evident  since  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  when  Great  Britain  showed  a  benevolent  neutral- 
ity as  regarded  the  United  States."  This  aim  of  preventing  an 
Anglo-American  understanding,  proceeds  the  same  paper,  is 
difficult ;  but  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Washington  has  orders 
to  help  the  policy  of  William  IL  "  But  the  weakness  of  German 
diplomacy  is  twofold.  First,  it  can  not  grasp  the  fact  that  inter- 
national policy,  like  domestic  policy,  must  in  the  last  resort  be 


WILLIAM  II.   AND  HIS  AMBASSADOR. 

Vox  BuLOW  :  "  Let  me  say  to  you  privately,  Von  Holleben,  that  I  admin- 
ister the  blows  but  the  Emperor  should  receive  them." 

— De  Amsterdamvier  iVeekbladvoor  JSederland. 

dependent  upon  economic  policy.  Secondly,  German  diplomacy 
assumes  that  it  is  possible  to  sit  upon  two  stools  at  the  same  tim6, 
a  feat  that  calls  for  the  nicest  balancing  "  : 

"The  United  States  regards  itself  astheheirof  the  British  em- 
pire. This  fact  will  have  to  be  faced.  The  heritage  is  a  vast 
one.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  understood  material  things,  said,  in 
his  last  speech  at  Kimberley,  that  the  British  flag  is  the  biggest 
commercial  asset  in  the  world.  The  United  States  will  not, 
consequently,  let  this  asset  go  to  waste.  A  pilgrimage  of  all 
the  German  princes  to  New  York  would  never  alter  that  fact. 
From  the  moment  it  became  manifest  that  Great  Britain  was  on 
the  decline,  leading  American  statesmen  would  change  their  atti- 
tude toward  her.  All  phrases  regarding  Anglo-Saxonism  have 
a  hollow  sound.  The  rich  heritage  is  the  main  thing.  What  do 
the  revelations  of  German  ambassadors,  trips  of  royal  brothers, 
or  songs  of  jjraise  amount  to  in  comparison  with  such  vast  inter- 
ests? They  are  laughed  at,  a  fact  which  has  been  proved  too 
much  in  the  past  year.  It  is  superfluous  to  observe  that  von 
Holleben,  with  his  complaints  against  Pauncefote,  was  guilty  of 
intrigue.  But  the  German  Ambassador  was  right.  Yet  what  is 
the  result?  He  had  to  leave  Washington.  Moreover,  the  anti- 
English  policy  of  the  German  embassy  in  Washington  fills  the 
Americans  with  the  suspicion  that  Germany  wants  to  rob  them 
of  their  heritage." 

Therefore,  we  are  further  assured,  if  Germany  wants  to  be 
met  with  cordiality  at  Washington  she  must  charge  her  Am- 
bassador there  to  assume  a  friendly  attitude  toward  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  at  any  rate  tell  him  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  German 
interests.  But  this  is  not  a  very  easy  course  to  pursue,  in  view 
of  the  complexity  of  world-politics.  However,  the  only  policy 
for  Germany  as  well  as  for  the  United  States  is  one  of  friendli- 
ness to  Great  Britain,  because  diplomacy  nowadays  is  a  mere 


hanger-on  of  material  interests.  It  is  susceptible  of  easy  demon- 
stration that  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
bases  his  whole  foreign  policy  ui^on  a  study  of  the  world's  indus- 
trialism. Germany  must  do  likewise.  Thus  far  Vorwdris. 
But  another  theory  is  advanced  by  the  Vossiscfie  Zcitiing 
(Berlin).  This  paper  says  it  is  a  gross  slander  to  insinuate  that 
Emperor  William  seeks,  or  has  ever  sought,  to  sow  dissension 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  "The  Emperor 
has  never  concealed  his  friendliness  for  Great  Britain.  Tlie 
desire  for  closer  relations  with  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  greater  in  him  than  the  desire  for  any  discord 
between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  Powers."  German  interests 
require  such  a  policy  and  the  Emperor  is  well  aware  of  it.  The 
Nation  (Berlin)  shares  this  view,  but  says  that  "unfortunately 
it  can  not  be  disputed  that  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain  powerful  interests  are  at  work  to  cast  suspicion 
upon  German  diplomacy."  The  Kohiische  VolkszeHung  qv&w 
expects  trouble  for  Germany's  new  diplomatic  representative  in 
the  United  States  in  view  of  the  complications  that  will  beset 
him.  The  National  Zeitung  (Berlin)  refers  to  the  immense  im- 
portance now  attached  by  Emperor  William's  Government  to  the 
post  of  its  diplomatic  representative  in  Washington  : 

"  Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  arena  of 
world-politics,  the  task  of  Germany's  diplomatic  representative 
in  Washington  was  an  easy  one.  Speaking  generally,  he  had 
only  to  preserve  the  mutual  friendliness  of  both  Powers  and  to 
adjust  trifling  misunderstandings  that  grew  out  of  the  military 
obligations  of  naturalized  American  citizens  of  German  birth. 
.  .  .  To-day  the  embassy  in  Washington  is  among  the  most 
important  of  diplomatic  posts." — Trans latio7is  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


WHERE   FRANCE   MAY   FAIL. 

THE  colonial  empire  of  France  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  a 
failure,  in  the  opinion  of  many  authoritative  exponents  of 
French  opinion.  The  building  of  a  colonial  empire,  these 
authorities  contend,  is  a  task  foreign  to  the  national  genius. 
Many  and  gloomy  are  the  prophecies  of  those  who  find  their 
cue  in  this  idea.  According  to  the  Journal  iV Otitre-Mer 
(Paris),  semi-official  organ  of  the  colonies,  it  requires  a  great 
amount  of  courage  to  "expose  the  numerous  ulcers"  which 
menace  the  life  of  the  French  colonial  empire.  Senator  Louis 
Pauliat,  chairman  of  the  commission  on  the  colonial  budget, 
gives  in  the  organ  just  quoted  a  gloomy  impression  of  the 
expense  outlook : 

"The  appropriations  amounted  in  1885  to  34,720,000  francs 
[about  $6,944,000],  to  which  sum  must  be  added  7,844,000  francs 
[about  $1,568,800]  for  supplementary  appropriations.  By  the 
way,  these  supplementary  appropriations  voted  by  parliament 
always  turn  out  to  be  insufficient,  altho  the  colonies  themselves 
are  required  to  pay  expenses  as  much  as  possible.  In  1900,  for 
instance,  the  amount  advanced  by  the  colonies  reached  a  total 
of  129,928,000  francs  [about  $25,985,600]." 

What  advantage,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  France  deriving 
from  her  colonies?  says  \.\xq  Journal  d'Ontre-Mer,  which  cites 
statistics  of  a  disconcerting  nature  by  way  of  reply,  and  pro- 
ceeds : 

"The  commerce  of  France  with  her  colonies  amounts  to  313,- 
coo.ooo  francs  [about  $62,600,000].  This  is  absolutely  inade- 
quate, compared  with  the  colonial  trade  of  Great  Britain.  That 
nation  expends  but  62,000,000  francs  [about  $12,400,000]  annu- 
ally upon  her  colonies,  whereas  she  transacts  with  them  5,356,- 
888, oco  francs  [about  $1,071,377,600]  worth  of  business." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  unpleasing  aspect  of  the  matter.  Senator 
Pauliat  complains  that  during  the  past  six  j-ears  France  sent  no 
more  than  4,000  emigrants  to  her  colonies.  Furthermore,  he  is 
unable   to   ascertain   the  number  of   Frenchmen  now  living  in 
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these  colonies.  "We  know,"  he  says,  "the  total  uuniber  of 
Europeans,  but  the  Government  has  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
tell  us  the  total  number  of  French  settlers.  And  the  matter  is 
doubtless  of  no  great  importance,  for  the  French  settlers  are 
so  few.  Undoubtedly  the  colonial  empire  of  France  is  not  very 
flourishing" : 

"Must  we  conclude  from  all  this  that  France  made  a  gigantic 
blunder  in  undertaking  to  build  up  her  colonial  empire  twenty 
years  ago?  In  other  words,  did  we  waste  our  energy  in  a  futile 
effort?  Let  us  not  think  so.  This  work  undertaken  by  the 
third  republic  should  constitute  a  monument  to  her  everlasting 
glory." 

Senator  Pauliat  himself  is  of  opinion  that  France  should  buy 
from  her  colonies  the  1,200,000,000  francs  [about  $240,000,000] 
worth  of  colonial  products  she  consumes  yearly.  He  also  advo- 
cates a  system  of  self-government  similar  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. But  he  acknowledges  that  France  has  dfine  everything  of 
which  she  is  capable  to  succeed  in  her  colonial  enterprises. 
"When  France  began  to  carve  out  her  colonial  empire  twenty 
years  ago,  she  went  at  it  with  a  will  "  : 

"Her  only  idea  then  was  to  conquer  territories  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  be  left  behind  by  the  other  Powers.  She 
organized  merely  a  temporary  administration.  To-day  the  fever 
of  colonial  conquest  is  over  and  it  is  time  to  reorganize  on  a 
serious  basis." 

What  the  French  colonies  need  above  all  else  is  to  be  protected 
"from  foes  within  and  without,"  observes  the  Journal  des 
Sciences  Militaires  (Paris).  It  urges  the  somewhat  reaction- 
ary view  that  the  military  power  of  the  republic  in  the  colonies 
should  be  built  up  before  anything  else  is  attended  to.  Native 
regiments  should  be  recruited  to  their  utmost  possible  strength, 
and  the  presence  of  the  soldiery  in  large  numbers  will  constitute 
a  bulwark  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  home  Government. 
—  Translations  viade for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POLITICAL   UPHEAVAL   IN   TURKEY. 

THERE  is  a  new  Grand  Vizier  in  Turkey — Ferid  Pasha. 
The  Sultan's  relations  with  his  former  adviser  grew 
Btrained,  as  the  two  could  not  agree  as  to  the  best  means  of 
delaying  the  Macedonian  and  other  crises.  Ferid  Pasha  was 
president  of  the  Macedonian  reforms  commission  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  as  Grand  Vizier.  The  Sultan's  choice  has 
made  the  best  possible  impression,  according  to  the  Vossisc/ie 
Zeitung  (Berlin).  It  shows  the  Turkish  ruler's  good  faith  that 
he  has  chosen  an  experienced  and  capable  official  to  advise  him 
at  a  time  when  crises  compass  the  Porte  about.  The  Polilische 
Correspondent  (Vienna)  attributes  far-reaching  views  and  plans 
to  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  an  orthodox  Mohammedan,  aged 
about  fifty.  His  rise  to  power  has  been  rapid,  his  mind  is  bril- 
liant, and  his  gifts  of  a  character  to  make  him  the  wonder  of 
Europe  when  it  knows  him  better: 

"He  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  education  along  European 
lines,  is  master  of  the  French  language,  and  favors  reforms 
when  they  are  practical.  He  first  attracted  the  Sultan's  atten- 
tion when  filling  the  post  of  governor  of  Konia,  where  he  evinced 
capacity,  promptitude,  and  devotion  to  duty.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Vizier  before  quitting  his  post  in  Asia  Minor.  Next 
he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  commission  in  charge  of  Macedonian  reforms.  His  promotion 
to  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier  demonstrates  the  Sultan's  sincerity 
in  correcting  abuses  in  his  European  dominions." 

Liberal  as  the  new  Grand  Vizier  is,  he  dislikes  Christians, 
4iccording  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (Vienna).  This  paper 
attributes  to  him  love  of  neither  reform  nor  corruption.  He  will 
•do  exactly  what  the  Sultan  tells  him  to  do,  but  he  owes  his  ap- 
pointment to  Count  LamsdorfT,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister, 
who  arranged  the  whole  matter  during  his  recent  tour  of  the 


Balkans.  Many  press  comments  indicate  that  the  evils  of 
Turkish  government  in  Europe  will  grow  worse  before  they 
grow  better.  The  new  Grand  Vizier,  we  are  told,  could  not 
cope  with  these  evils  if  he  wanted  to.  Tlte  (2uarterly  Review 
(London)  thus  refers  to  the  chief  embarrassment  of  the  states- 
man in  Turkey : 

"Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Sultan — an  abler  and  more 
active,  but  also  a  more  timid  and  suspicious  man  than  his  last 
two  predecessors — a  new  element  has  come  into  the  Government, 
that  of  espionage  and  secret  denunciation.  Not  only  Constan- 
tinople, but  other  important  cities  are  full  of  spies  who  surround 
all  high  officials  and  all  j^ersons  of  note,  watching  their  actions, 
and  prepared  to  report  or  to  pervert  their  words.  Nobody  is 
safe;  everybody  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  distrust. 
The  spy,  to  justify  his  existence  and  earn  his  pay,  is  obliged  to 
invent  if  he  has  nothing  real  to  send  to  his  employer.  Innocence 
is  no  protection.  Silence  and  caution  may  themselves  expose  a 
man  to  suspicion.  Tliese  things  recur  from  time  to  time  under 
despotic  governments.  The  account  which  Procopius  gives  of 
the  spy-system  at  Constantinople  during  the  sixth  century  suits 
very  well  the  phenomena  of  Constantinople  to-day." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   VENEZUELA    PERIL   OF   THE   BALFOUR 
MINISTRY. 

TT  is  the  general  opinion  iu  England  that  the  Venezuelan 
-*-  complication  narrowly  missed  assuming  a  phase  that  would 
have  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Balfour  ministry.  The  union  of 
forces  with  Germany  has  proved  unpopular  to  an  extent  posi- 
tively amazing  to  the  Government.  An  important  by-election 
went  against  the  ministry  solely  because,  as  the  London  Specta- 
tor insists,  Mr.  Balfour  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  victim  to  Ger- 
man wiles.  The  Premier  is  entreated  to  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
experience.     As  the  English  weekly  puts  it: 

"For  ourselves,  and  writing  as  persons  whose  business  it  is  to 
study  and  understand,  tho  not  to  follow,  public  opinion,  we  can 
say  with  perfect  sincerity  that  we  have  never  known  a  more 
genuine  and  more  spontaneous  feeling  of  protest  aroused  among 
members  of  a  party  by  the  blundering  of  their  leaders.  They 
simply  will  not  follow  those  leaders  in  the  matter  of  the  German 
alliance.  It  is  hopeless  to  wait  for  such  a  feeling  to  blow  over. 
It  will  merely  become  more  intense  and  more  resolute  through 
waiting.  The  only  wise  course  is  for  the  Government  to  show 
that  they  are  doing  their  best  to  get  as  quicklj'  as  possible  out  of 
the  quagmire  into  which  they  have  so  heedlessly  walked." 

It  has  been  unanimously  agreed  in  England  until  lately  that 
the  Balfour  ministry  was  lured  into  a  sort  of  Venezuela  trap  by 
the  German  Emperor.  But  this  notion  has  been  upset  by  an 
article  in  The  Entpire  Re7'ieu>  (London) ,  a  pro-German  organ, 
which  asserts  that  the  Balfour  ministry  actually  proposed  the 
Venezuelan  adventure  to  Berlin.  This  "revelation  "  is  not  yet 
generally  credited.  77/*?  National  Review  (London)  inclines 
to  make  a  scapegoat  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  anti-German  magazine  utters 
this  warning : 

"No  Government  will  be  able  permanently  to  retain  power  in 
this  country  which  deliberately  persists  in  an  Anglo-German  pol- 
icy. Europe  may.  however,  take  some  time  to  realize  this,  and 
in  the  interval  much  mischief  may  be  done.  The  Kaiser  scores 
heavily  for  the  time  being  by  suddenly  appearing  before  Europe 
with  England  once  more  in  tow.  Up  goes  the  jirice  of  Germany, 
both  with  her  jiartners  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  her  opponents 
of  the  Dual  Alliance.  Our  position  is  of  course  correspondingly 
lowered,  but  all  students  of  (ierman  jiolicy — of  whom  there  are 
unfortunately  none  in  the  Balfour  cabinet — arc  aware  that  there 
is  no  object  so  steadily,  relentlessly,  and  thoroughly  pursued  by 
the  Berlin  Government  than  the  world-wide  depreciation  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Kaiser  is  even  more  active  in  carrying  on 
the  campaign  of  detraction  than  Prince  Bismarck  who  inaugu- 
rated  it.     Never  was   the  German  press  under  stricter  official 
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control  than  during  the  last  few  years,  and  never  was  it  more 
rancorous,  while  every  German  embassy  has  become  a  center  of 
Anglophobia,  and  we  may  judge  from  the  speches  of  Count  von 
Billow,  the  imperial  Chancellor,  whom  the  Emperor  has  lately 
desired  to  make  a  prince,  as  to  whether  this  altitude  is  displeas- 
ing to  his  Majesty." 

Even  the  stanch  newspaper  supporters  of  the  Balfour  min- 
istry are  v>-arning  it  of  the  serious  risk  it  runs  in  continuing 
the  partnership  with  Germany  in  Venezuela.  The  St.  James' s 
Gazette  (London),  for  instance,  has  received  a  shock  in  conse- 
quence of  Germany's  pointed  refusal  to  associate  herself  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  Dardanelles  : 

"  E.\perience  of  Bismarckian  methods,  which  still  govern  Ger- 
man diplomacy,  forbids  us  to  be  amazed  at  German  disloyalty  to 
allies;  while  we  have  no  reason  to  be  disquieted  by  any  policy 
which  the  Government  of  William  II.  may  think  it  expedient  in 
the  interests  of  the  German  empire  to  pursue  in  the  near  East 
so  long  as  no  step  is 
taken  that  could  be 
construed  as  positively 
unfriendly  or  menacing 
to  British  interests. 
But  if  not  disquieting 
and  amazing,  the  action 
of  Germany  in  prompt- 
ly and  emphatically 
dissociating  herself 
from  Great  Britain  in 
this  matter  at  a  mo- 
ment when  our  navy  is 
at  her  disposal  in  an- 
other hemisphere,  is  at 
least  instructive." 

Mr.  Balfour  is  con- 
sidered by  many  ob- 
servers to  owe  his  coun- 
try a  personal  explana- 
tion of  his  course  in  the 
matter  of  Venezuela. 
No  one  dreams  of  ac- 
cusing him  of  bad  faith, 
but  at  the  same  time 
certain  statements  of 
his  totall}'  misled  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain.  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid,  in  the  course  of  an  able  review  of  the  whole  situation, 
takes  this  view.  He  says  in  The  A'ineteenih  Cetitufy  and  After 
(London) : 

"  Upon  one  point  we  are  entitled  to  an  explanation  from  the 
Prime  Minister.  Speaking  at  the  Guildhall  banquet,  he  told  his 
audience  not  only  tliat  no  disturbance  of  the  peace  was  in  his 
opinion  possible,  but  that  all  the  statements  which  had  been 
circulated  in  the  press  as  to  some  bargain  concluded  between 
our  Government  and  the  German  Emperor  during  the  stay  of  the 
latter  at  Sandringham  were  sheer  inventions.  Yet  at  that  very 
moment  we  were  on  the  point  of  taking  war-like  measures  against 
Venezuela,  and  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  between  Lord 
Lansdowue  and  the  German  Ambassador,  under  which  we  had 
placed  the  British  fleet  under  certain  conditions  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Emperor,  This  agreement  was  made  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  the  German  Ambassador  were  members  of  one  or  other 
of  the  house-parties  at  Sandringham.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  Mr.  Balfour  reconciles  the  actual  facts  as  they  have 
now  come  to  light  with  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  men  of  all  parties  should  have  received  a  shock, 
and  tiiat  their  confidence  in  the  Prime  Minister's  accuracy  should 
have  been  disturbed." 

The  folly  of  the  Balfour  ministry  merits  a  sharp  rebuke,  as- 
serts The  Daily  Chronicle  (London) ,  while  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph (London)  points  out  that  British  opinion  is  thoroughly 
aroused  and  will  approve  of  any  measure  calculated  to  impress 


upon  the  ministry  the  magnitude  of  the  blunder  it  has  com- 
mitted. The  net  result  of  the  Venezuela  business,  tlierefore, 
has  been  to  weaken  Mr.  Balfour's  hold  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  country. 


MR.   SZELL   AND    DR.   VON    KORBER. 

'rime   Minister   of   Hungary  and  Dr.  von 
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Who  find  it  hard  to  agree  on  matters  of  general  importance  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 

monarchy. 


men  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  negotiation  with  each  other  regard- 
ing matters  of  general  importance  to  the  Auslro-IIungarian 
monarchy.  They  are  seldom  able  to  agree.  The  result  is  an  in- 
flamed state  of  public  opinion.  When  affairs  are  at  their  worst, 
the  Emperor  Francis  Josej)!!  intervenes,  and  the  influence  of  his 
splendid  personality  has  thus  averted  crisis  after  crisis.  Austria- 
Hungary  has  again  emerged  from  one  of  these  periodical  politi- 
cal agonies.     As  usual,  it  was  due  to  the  everlasting  Ausgleich, 

of  which,  by  the  way, 
the  London  Times  has 
given  this  editorial 
definition : 

"There  is  an  ambi- 
guity about  the  use  of 
the  word  Attsgleich 
which  should  be  cleared 
up.  It  is  sometimes, 
and  quite  properly,  ap- 
plied to  the  constitu- 
tional compromise  of 
1867-68  which  forms  the 
permanent  political 
basis  on  which  the  Dual 
Monarchy  stands.  But, 
while  the  strictly  i:)olit- 
ical  arrangements  re- 
lating to  the  dynasty, 
the  army  and  navy, 
foreign  relations  and 
the  control  of  'common 
affairs  '  by  the  delega- 
tions are  unalterable, 
the  commercial  and 
financial  relations  be- 
tween Austria  and 
Hungary  are  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  is  this 
l)art  of  the  original  Ajisgleich  that  has  been  lately  in  question." 

Mr.  Szell  and  Dr.  von  Korber  now  announce — what  they  have 
announced  heretofore — tliat  the  Atisgleich  is  concluded.  This 
time  it  is  to  stay  concluded.  So  says  the  London  organ  just 
quoted,  altho  it  admits  that  both  Mr.  Szell  and  Dr.  von  Korber 
must  face  formidable  opposition  in  their  respective  parliaments. 
The  Independance  Beige  (Brussels)  makes  no  concealment  of 
its  amazement  at  the  sudden  agreement  of  the  two  premiers,  an 
agreement  which  may  meet  the  fate  of  their  jirevious  agreements : 

"  Everybody  thought  the  affair  hopeless.  An  official  communi- 
cation had  already  announced  a  rupture  of  the  negotiations.  At 
a  final  interview,  however,  the  two  ministers  agreed  somewhat 
hastily,  which  has  caused  some  surprise.  It  is  evidently  to  the 
personal  intervention  of  tlie  Emperor-King  that  this  final  har- 
mony is  due.  During  the  months  in  which  the  two  premiers 
have  been  negotiating  they  certainly  exhausted  every  possible 
and  impossible  argument  to  make  their  views  prevail.  The 
final  concessions  could  not  have  seemed  to  them  compatible  with 
the  interests  they  are  charged  to  defend,  since  rather  than  con- 
sent to  them  they  were  willing  to  abandon  the  matter  and  give 
up  the  customs  union  between  the  two  states.  Francis  Joseph 
must  have  precipitated  matters  and  brought  the  discussion  back 
to  the  question  of  principle.  The  two  premiers  ended  by  yield- 
ing in  order  not  to  create  serious  difficulties  for  the  aged  sover- 
eign. It  was  a  success  no  doubt,  but  from  every  point  of  view  a 
mediocre  success." 

In  the  course  of  the  long  negotiations  the  conflict  of  Austrian 
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interests  with  Hungarian  interests  was  very  apparent,  and  scpii- 
ratism  has  found  new  arguments.  This  fact  has  been  dweh 
upon  at  Budapest,  where  Mr.  Szell  has  been  accused  of  sacrifi- 
cing Hungary's  economic  interests.  This  separatism  can  not  but 
develop.  Hungary  is  a  power  in  the  ascendant,  whereas  Aus- 
tria is  threatened  more  and  more  with  decadence.  Yet  in  the 
union  of  the  two  stales  it  is  Austria  that  has  hitherto  played  the 
leading  part  and  exercised  a  proponderating  influence.  Hun- 
gary is  now  disputing  this  supremacy.     Hence  tlie  antagonism, 


THE  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN   AUSGLKICH. 

At  last  they  can  congratulate  each  other. 

—Kladderadatsch  ( Berl  in) . 

which  is  found  in  men  most  disposed  to  maintain  the  present 
order  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  common  sover- 
eign of  both  countries.  So  far  the  Brussels  paper.  The  Pester 
J^loyd  (Budapest)  praises  the  course  of  Mr.  von  Szell  and 
denounces  "Austrian  politicians"  in  general,  saying: 

"Perhaps  Austria  must  undergo  the  ordeal  of  separation  be- 
fore she  learns  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  union.  Such  is 
the  peculiarity  of  Austrian  politicians.  They  underrate  the 
value  of  what  they  possess  only  to  long  eagerly  afterward  for 
what  they  lightly  discarded." 

Dr.  von  Korber,  the  Austrian  premier,  is  warmly  defended  by 
the  F7emdenblatt  (Vienna).  It  was  very  hard  for  him,  we  are 
told,  not  to  yield  to  Hungary  on  every  point.  He  was  withheld 
from  doing  so  only  by  a  sense  of  duty.  "Hungary  was  always 
a  nation  that  clung  to  the  right  and  which  cherished  right  above 
all  things.  She  will  in  the  long  run  not  deny  recognition  to 
the  right  of  Austria." — Translations  made  Jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SUPREMACY   ON   THE   HIGH   SEAS. 

FEW  things  in  the  foreign  press  are  more  significant  than  the 
attention  it  bestows  upon  the  increase  in  the  United  States 
navy.  Elaborate  calculations  are  made  of  the  probable  naval 
strength  of  the  great  republic  in  1910,  in  191 5,  and  in  1920. 
Comparisons  are  made  with  the  German  navy,  suggestive  facts 
being  brought  out,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  sensational  inferences 
being  drawn.  But  there  has  recently  appeared  a  protest  against 
this  sort  of  thing  in  the  Petit  Journal  (Paris),  The  French 
paper  says  the  personal  element  is  too  much  neglected.  After 
all  it  is  not  the  ship  but  the  man  who  handles  it  that  counts. 
Admiral  Dewey  is  referred  to  as  the  type  of  naval  commander 
who  might  be  expected  to  win  victory  and  supremacy  for  his 
country  on  the  high  seas,  regardless  of  odds.     Moreover: 

"When  a  nation  is  lucky  enough  to  possess  a  chief  military 
officer  who  can  handle  his  fleets  with  skill,  it  has  the  secret  with 
which  to  attain  success.  When  a  conflict  occurs  between  two 
naval  organizations,  the  triumph  is  not  doubtful  ;  it  is  on  the 
side  of  the  admiral  who  has  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit  the 


tactical  instruction  of  his  squadrons,  from  which  he  can  then  ex- 
pect the  maximum  of  results." 

The  Austro-Italian  conflict  is  instanced  by  this  authority  as  a 
case  in  point.  The  Austrians  gained  the  victory  over  their  foes 
with  no  very  great  expenditure  of  strenuous  energy.  To  quote 
once  more : 

"In  1866  Austria,  numerically  weak  on  the  seas,  subdued 
without  great  effort  the  superior  fleet  of  Italy,  because  Tegethoff 
knew  his  fighting  instruments  and  made  a  marvelous  use  of 
them.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Dewey  and  Sampson  regard- 
ing their  overwhelming  victories  of  Manila  and  Santiago." 

This  is  apparently  the  opinion  of  President  Roosevelt,  asserts 
the  Petit  Journal,  which  sums  up  his  views  as  follows  : 

"A  good  navy  is  not  created  in  a  day.  It  requires  years  to 
drill  the  crews,  and  the  captains  under  Dewey  could  not  have 
obeyed  his  instructions  to  the  letter  if  the  men  in  control  of  the 
machinery  and  those  at  the  guns  had  not  been  trained  during 
many  j'ears.  It  requires  a  hero,  however,  to  lead  the  men. 
Dewey  had  carefully  prepared  his  plans  while  in  command  of 
the  Asiatic  squadron.  Therefore  there  was  no  delay  or  hesita- 
tion at  Manila.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  subma- 
rine mines  were  or  were  not  likely  to  be  exploded  ;  but  Dewey, 
notwithstanding  his  circumspection,  did  not  show  a  particle  of 
fear.  The  great  secret  of  Dewey's  success,  however,  was 'his 
moral  superiority  '  over  the  material  advantages  of  the  Spanish 
commander." 

Supremacy  on  the  high  seas  has  been  discussed  with  reference 
to  France  by  the  Russian  papers.  They  return  again  and  again 
to  the  subject,  and  they  appear  to  have  received  orders  to  combat 
the  theory  that  personality  is  everything  and  ships  and  guns 
are  nothing.  The  Novoye  Vronya  (St.  Petersburg)  even  warns 
the  French  against  entertaining  delusions  on  the  subject: 

"The  great  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  created  by  the  will 
of  Alexander  III.  In  his  estimation  Russia  did  not  need  France 
on  land,  but  on  sea.  Alexander  III.,  the  great  reformer  of  Rus- 
sia, said  :  'A  potentate  who  has  only  an  army  or  a  fleet  has  only 
one  arm;  the  one  who  has  an  armj' and  a  fleet  has  two  arms.' 
The  French  fleet  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  which  could 
not  be  compelled  to  remain  locked  up  in  ports  in  case  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain — the  only  one,  in  fact,  which  could  cope  on 
the  high  seas  with  the  British  fleets.  The  French  and  Russian 
navies  could  together  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  with 
Great  Britain.  France  has  received  many  advantages  from  her 
alliance  with  Russia.  She  should  not  forget,  however,  that  her 
fleet  must  be  maintained  on  a  footing  of  expansion.  We  are 
ready  to  shed  torrents  of  Russian  blood  for  the  defense  of 
France  on  land  i)rovided  only  we  can  rely  upon  her  fleet." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Litekakv  Digest. 
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POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Anti-German  Poetrv.— The  forcible  lines  in  which  Rudyard  Kipling 
characterized  the  present  AnKlo-German  combination  are  referred  to  by 
The  Saturday  Rei'inv  (London)  us  "  ill-mannered  doggerel." 

Thi;  Rei'IJBLICans  OF  SPAIN. —The  feeling  agamst  monarchy  in  the 
kingdom  of  Alphonso  Xlll.  grows  intense,  according  to  tile  Pueblo  (Valen- 
cia), an  organ  of  Spanish  democracy.  It  attacks  the  dynasty  with  all  the 
freedom  permitted  by  the  press  laws  and  predicts  that  the  masses  will 
organize  a  government  on  the  American  model  for  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

No  Cataclysm  Coming— Herbert  Spencer  was  bold  enough  lately  to 
predict  that  a  great  social  revolution  is  impending  in  the  United  States. 
An  article  in  T/ie  .Vrrv  Lidrrat  A'ei'inv  (Loniion)  examines  the  arguments 
favorable  to  this  notion.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  Herbert  Spencer 
errs  grievously  and  that  no  cataclysm  need  be  anticipated  in  the  United 
States. 

Grant  on  Souni  America.— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  once  had  a 
conversation  with  Cien.  U.  S.  Grant  regarding  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. The  Knglish  pul)licist  gives  the  details  in  the  Deutsche  A'cvuf  (Berlin). 
The  talk  turned  on  the  practicability  of  having  the  Spanish-American  re- 
publics refer  their  numerous  disputes  to  a  court  of  arbitration.  "Hut  who 
is  to  compose  the  court?  "  asked  Sir  Kicliard,  who  had  in  mind  disputes  to 
which  only  South  American  republics  were  parties.  "Would  you  have  a 
tribunal  appointed  by  lin^'land  and  America?"  To  this  (Jeneral  Grant  re- 
plied "  Scarcely,"  whereupon  the  Englishman  inquired  :"  Who  shall  de- 
cide ? "    "  The  United  Slates,"  answered  the  general. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 

ENGLISH    HEROINES   OF   YESTERDAY    AND 
TO-DAY. 

The  SiccESS  of  Mark  Wvngate.     By  Una  L.  Silberrad.    Cloth,  i%  x  7% 
in.,  320  pp.    Price,  $1.50.     DoubleUay,  Page  &  Co. 

IT  is  not  uninteresting  to  the  lover  of  cause  and  effect  to  turn  from 
the  pictures  which  English  writers  gave  us  of  Englishwomen  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  pictures  which  Englishwom- 
en to-day  are  painting  of  themselves.  Formerly,  we  had  as  an- 
titheses Blanche  Amory  and  Laura  Pendennis;  Dora  Coppcrfield  and 
Agnes  Copperfield;  and  all  the  women,  foolish,  selfish,  wise,  or  lovable, 
were  overshadowed  by  conventions  of  what  was  right  and  proper  for 
the  British  female. 

That  was  an  age  when  propriety  stalked  unchecked  in  every  street, 
when  the  odor  of  sanctity  smelled  to  heaven,  and  when  rules  of  con- 
duct and  etiquette  became  so  rigid  that  they  seemed  likely  to  endure 
forever.  And  just  about  that  time  the  daughters  revolted.  Conserva- 
tism had  gone  one  step  too  far.  *  Those  who  choose  can  see  the  reflec- 
tions of  that  revolt  in  a  score  of  the  novels  published  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  heroine  is  no  longer  a  commonplace  person.  She  is  dif- 
ferent from  everybody  else,  she  has 
ideals,  she  is  an  odd  creature,  and  ten 
to  one  she  scandalizes  the  community 
ill  which  she  lives.  This  heroine, 
whetherher  name  is  Salesia  in  "  Spin- 
dle and  Plow,"  or  whetlier  she  is  a 
Heavenly  Twin,  or  Judith  in  "  The 
Success  of  Mark  Wyngate,"  is  intend- 
ed by  her  author  to  be  a  very  fine 
person.  She  is  described  with  a  ner- 
vous fervor  that  in  this  more  hustling 
and  less  serious  country  seems  some- 
what humorous.  No  ray  of  humor 
gladdens  the  countenances  of  either 
the  heroines  of  these  tales  or  their 
creators.  They  are  serious  about 
themselves  and  their  own  superi- 
ority, as  well  as  about  the  serious 
business  of  life.  They  have  only 
just  begun  to  try  their  wings  and 
have  not  learned  to  take  flying  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Judith  is  an  attractive  person  for  all  her  lack  of 
humor,  and  the  book  of  which  she  is  the  heroine  is  a  good  story  with 
a  good  deal  of  clever  character-drawing  in  it;  some  rather  new  situa- 
tions and  some  graphic  descriptions  of  the  way  the  London  "bach- 
elor girls"  live.  After  reading  it,  one  feels  that  for  real  emancipation 
and  the  real  bachelor  girl  one  must  go  to  England.  They  have  gone  to 
work  there  about  being  free  and  being  bachelors  with  such  earnestness 
and  thoroughness  that  they  have  succeeded.  While  American  girls 
who  have  [always  had  all  the  liberty  they  cared  to  take  have  only 
played  at  the  game,  the  English  have  made  a  cult  of  it,  and  this  book 
gives  an  admirable  picture  of  that  phase  of  life. 


LNA  L.   SILBERRAD. 


A   DESPISED   VIRTUE. 

The  Lady  Poverty.    Translated  and  edited  by  Montgomery  Carmichael. 
Cloth,  4^  X  6Ji  in.,  209  pp.    Price,  $1.75  net.    Tennant  &  Ward. 

A  LITTLE  book  on  a  despised  virtue!  The  cynical  observer  of  the 
times,  especially  as  differentiated  by  New  York  city,  can  but 
regard  this  small  volume  with  a  wan  smile.  Is  it  not  an  enga- 
ging contrast  of  "  high  lights  "  to  picture  the  president  of  an  American 
railroad  whose  ''  understanding  "  of  a  deal  by  which  his  road  disbursed 
$50,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  another  road  was  thus  expressed  by 
himself:  "  We  were  buying  this  stock  from  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  just  as 
you  would  go  into  a  confectioner's  shop  and  buy  a  pound  of  candy,  and 
when  it  was  wrapped  up  and  delivered  to  us  we  would  pay  for  it,  and 
that  was  all  there  was  of  it,"  sitting  down  cosily  and  reading  this  Fran- 
ciscan's thirteenth  century  allegory,  eulogizing  St.  Francis  of  Assisi's 
passionate  «rdor  for  poverty ! 

Jesus  Christ  was  a  poor  man,  and  those  who  believe  him  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  conclude  that  this  lack  of 
earthly  goods  must  have  been  of  his  own  election.  Nevertheless,  the 
passion  for  the  "Almighty  Dollar"  is  not  likely  to  be  mitigated  by 
the  lives  of  those  who,  following  his  example,  have  chosen  Poverty  as 
their  earthly  lot,  nor  by  their  ardent  tributes  to  this  Evangelical  Vir- 
tue. The  lowly,  nature-loving  saint  of  Assisi  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these,  and  the  interest  in  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  which  has  become  a  sort  of  cult  to-day,  is  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  this  allegory  by  one  of  his  disciples. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  with  its  medieval,  ascetic  tone,  this  allegory 
will  not  purge  the  tinge  of  gold  from  eyes  of  the  twentieth  century. 
It  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle  if  it  did.  It  has  not  the  unction, 
the  searching  truth,  the  illuminative  simplicity  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's 


"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  ciualities  that  made  it  a  favorite  book  of  George 
Eliot.  Tlie  i-'iort  essay,  "  On  the  Spiritual  Significance  of  Evangelical 
Poverty,"  by  the  Franciscan^Father  Cuthbert,  is  more  calculated  "  to 
do  good"  than  the  allegory  to  which 
it  is  annexed  in  this  small  vohiim;. 
Father  Cuthbert's  attitude  toward 
St.  Francis  and  the  Virtue  of  Pov- 
erty, which  he  made  his  distinctive 
virtue,  is  shown  by  this  sentence: 
"To  rescue  the  poor  from  the  con- 
ditions which  have  so  effectually  de- 
moralized them  during  the  past  two 
or  three  centuries  of  unheeding  in- 
dividualism would  undoubtedly  have 
been  to  Francis  a  first  and  urgent 
duty  were  he  with  us  to-day."  Fa- 
ther Cuthbert  also  says  :  "It  is  not 
the  holding  of  property,  but  the  sel- 
fish misuse  of  it  which  is  opposed  to 
the  virtue  of  evangelical  property." 
The  rich  man  should  "bear  in  mind 
that  such  goods  are  not  absolutely 
his  own.  The  rich  are  God's  stew- 
ards,  appointed   '  to    give  to    every 

man  his  just  measure  in  due  season.'  "     All  of  which  blunt  truths  of 
Christian  teaching  are  "  caviare  to  the  general." 

But  Dante  was  not  above  eulogizing  in  the  Paradiso  the  mystic  loves 
of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  Lady  Poverty.  He  very  probably  was 
acquainted  with  this  allegory,  whose  author  is  variously  conjectured, 
but  not  clearly  known.  With  whatever  feeling  one  may  read  this  little 
book,  the  naivet6  and  simple  admiration  for  one  of  the  extraordinary 
men  who  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  humanity,  which  is  breathed  by  its 
author,  can  hardly  fail  to  impress.  Its  missionary  effect  upon  an  age 
given  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  what  it  procures  is  scarcely  to  be 
hoped  for. 


MONTGOMERY  CARMICHAKL. 


FROM    "HALF-MOON"  TO   HARBOR  TUG. 

The  Hudson  River,  from  Ocean  to  Source:  Historical,  Legen- 
dary, Picturesque.  By  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon.  With  100  illustra- 
tions, and  sectional  map  of  the  river.  Cloth,  7  x  10  in.,  xii  +  590  pp. 
Price,  $4.50.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

IN  dealing  with  the  history  and  traditions,  "  the  men  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,"  Mr.  Bacon  begins  with  the  ar- 
rival  of  Henry  Hudson ;  for  the  reason  that  the  record  of  the  river, 
so  far  as  it  is  clearly  written,  commences  with  the  Half  Moon  and  the 
first  Dutch  settlers,  when  "the  Hudson  River  Boer"  worked  out  his 
salvation  through  fear  and  trembling  that  were  foreign  to  his  temper 
and  his  ways.  And  it  even  occurs  to  the  author  that  the  Boer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  all  his  thrift  and  energy,  his  patience  and 
his  pluck,  may  be  most  justly  measured  and  appraised  by  comparing 
him  with  his  kinsmen  of  the  Transvaal,  about  whom  all  the  world  has 
been  writing  or  talking  in  these  latter  days.  Behold  the  same  "  funny'' 
garments,  the  same  "cherubic  breadth  of  feature,"  the  same  stolid,  un- 
terrified  Boer — "  unlettered,  practical,  not  too  nice  in  manners,  and  far 
from  fanciful  regarding  either  this  life  or  the  next."  He  treks,  he  hews 
out  his  home  in  the  wilderness,  he  furnishes  all  the  sinew  and  the  back- 
bone that  the  emergencies  may  call  for,  he  digs  and  he  chops,  he  prays 

and  he  fights — and  he  shoots  straight. 
Notably  animated  and  picturesque 
is  Mr.  Bacon's  description  of  the 
"White  Wings  " — the  old  river-fleets. 
From  Burnet's  Key  and  the  Albany 
wharf,  from  fifty  points  and  piers 
along  the  river  shore,  they  put  out 
with  any  wind  that  Providence  might 
send,  fair  or  foul,  for  far-off  villages 
along  the  Tappan  Zee  and  Haver- 
straw  Bay,  and  even  beyond  the 
Highlands,  as  far  as  navigable  water 
flowed.  Before  the  railroad  came 
there  was  hardly  a  village  on  the 
Hudson  that  did  not  own  a  fleet — 
from  five  or  six  to  fifty  or  sixty  sail. 
Even  now,  in  many  a  town,  half  the 
old  men  answer  to  the  title  of  captain. 
"  He  used  to  follow  the  river,"  they 
say.  "  Grizzled,  keen  -  eyed,  hard- 
fisted,  broad-shouldered  skippers — 
the  men  who  had  followed  the  river  "  Many  of  the  older  steamboats 
bear  their  names — better  known  at  most  of  the  landing-places  than  the 
name  of  the  governor  or  that  of  the  member  of  Assembly  "  from  our 
deestrick."  From  generation  to  generation  they  have  transmitted  the 
legends  and  the  secrets  of  boatcraft  that  no  mere  landsman  can  ever 
know;  "and  never  one  among  them  all  had  the  wit  or  skill  to  set  it 
down  on  paper  for  our  delectation  and  his  own  enduring  fame."     But 
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hard  horse-sense  had  they,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  sat  in  direct- 
ors' chairs  in  transportation  companies  and  financial  institutions. 

Nor  can  it  be  fairly  called  "a  far-off  cry,"  on  these  impatient  shores, 
from  the  day  of  these  nimble  "White  Wings"  to  the  hustling,  bus- 
thng,  rowdy  tugs — the  ubiquitous  tug,  "that  irreclaimable  tough  of 
rivers  and  harbors  "—that  swearing,  swaggering,  cocksure  ruffian,  who 
respects  neither  age  nor  rank  :  "  We  say  he  advisedly— all  vessels  are 
feminine  except  this  cockerel  of  the  brackish  waters,"  says  our  sprightly 
chronicler. 

Now  and  then,  this  wisely  wilful  writer,  having  taken  cognizance  of  the 
insistent  city  round  about  him,  "  overwhelming  in  its  presentation  of 
passing  achievements,"  takes  refuge  from  "  the  oppressive  aura  of 
multitudinous  life,  the  hum  of  traffic,  and  the  murmur  of  striving."  in  a 
true  Knickerbocker  reverie,  a  dream,  or  dwawm,  of  the  quaint  little 
city,  "  contracted,  unalterable,  peopled  with  ghosts" — the  city  that  hid 
behind  palisades  for  fear  of  Indian  prowlers;  that  fretted  and  prospered 
under  Dutch  and  English  governors;  "  that,  in  place  of  stock-exchanges 
and  produce-e.xchanges,  raised  live-stock  and  farm  stuff";  the  city  that 
entertained  the  first  representative  Congress  in  the  colonies  and  in- 
augurated  the  first  President  of  the  new  republic. 

"  From  the  last  stone  of  the  Battery  to  the  first  spring  that  wells  in 
Indian  Pass,"  says  ^Ir.  Bacon,  the  Hudson  is  rich  in  literary  associa- 
tions. Already  it  begins  to  take  rank  among  the  storied  rivers  of  the 
world;  the  Thames,  the  Seine,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile  admit  it  to  fellow- 
ship. 

EVOLUTION   AND   THE   SPIRITUAL   MAN. 

The  Ascf.NT  of  the  SotJI..     By  Aniory  H.  Rradford,  D.D.     Cloth,  sJj  x  8 
in.,  314  pp.     Price,  $1.25  net.    The  OutlooK  Company. 

WE  find  this  a  practical  rather  than  a  profound  or  distinctly  philo- 
sophical treatise.  It  is  calculated  to  remind  the  reader  of  his 
divine  relations  and  his  title  to  immortality.  The  author  as- 
sumes for  the  most  part  the  general  truth  of  evolution,  and  makes  a 
spiritual  application  of  that  truth  to  the  progress  of  the  psychical  person- 
ality of  man.  For  the  man  who  contemplates  an  ascent  out  of  animal- 
ism into  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  "  Sons  of  God,"  Dr.  Bradford  points 
out  the  first  steps — moral  discrimination,  choice  of  ethical  ideals,  realiza- 
tion of  moral  freedom;  and,  having 
observed  some  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  he  proceeds  to  outline  the 
law-plan  that  binds  him,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  process  by  which  he  awa- 
kens to  his  needs  and  possibilities.  For 
such  a  soul  struggling  upward  Christ 
stands  as  both  type  and  law.  Death 
is  not  the  end  for  such  a  soul.  The 
goal  is  a  perfection  typified  in  Christ, 
in  which  the  spiritual  man  entirely 
emerges  from  the  nature  conflict  into 
complete  spiritual  freedom. 

Dr.  Bradford's  treatment  indicates 
the  broad  lines  on  which  a  new  un- 
technical   pliraseology  may   describe 
the  great  outline  truths  of  present-day 
theology.     Tho  not  pursuing  tlie  out- 
lines of  a  system,  there  is  here  more 
than  a  hint  of  a  new  soteriology  based 
on  the  general   philosophy  of  evolu- 
tion, that  is  in  harmony  with  much  of  tlie  more  modern  theological 
thought.      It  is  altogether  tinctured   with   an   optimistic    spirit,  and 
leaves  with  the  reader  an  impression  of  religious  cheerfulness. 


AMORY  11.   URADFOUD. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  A  RADICAL  PRINCE. 

Mlii  Ai.  An>  A  Faciok  i>k  ICvoll'TIOn.     Hy  T.  Krapotkin.    Cloth,  5'4X9 
in.,  348  pp.     I'rice,  $2.50  net.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

PRINCE  KRAPOTKIN  arrives  at  economic  conclusions  by  the 
processes  of  political  and  historical,  rather  than  economic,  sci- 
ence, and  therefore  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  him  his  exact 
place  as  a  social  philosopher.  He  is  called  an  anarchist,  but  so  great 
is  his  insistence  upon  cooperation  that  tliose  advocates  of  the  "  coopera- 
tive commonwealth  "  who  may  read  the  jircsent  work  would  hail  him  as 
a  socialist;  yet  Krapotkin  indignantly  rejjudiates  the  "state"  whose 
omnipotence  is  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  Marxian  philosophy. 
His  attitude  against  the  "  imperialism  "  of  the  Roman  idea  of  the  sov- 
ereign state,  now  basic  to  every  form  of  modern  government,  is  as  re- 
lentless as  Cato's  toward  the  rival  of  Rome  :  "  Delenda  est  Carthago." 

To  one  who  reads  between  the  lines,  Krapotkin's  position  is  mid- 
way between  individualism  and  communism.  His  force  of  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  latter  is  clearly  of  the  nature  of  hyperbole — empha- 
sis to  counterbalance  the  prevailing  tendency  toward  laissez  faire. 

With  characteristic  directness  and  astuteness,  he  attaches  Darwin  to 
his  side.  As  evidence  that  mutual  aid  is  the  strongest  factor  in  evolu- 
tion, he  cites  the  master's  own  words  : 


rKlNCE   KKAPOTKIN. 


"  Those  communities  which  included  the  greatest  number  of  the 
most  sympathetic  members  would  flourish  best  and  rear  the  greatest 
number   of    offspring"  ("Origin    of 
Species,"  chap.  iii.). 

Krapotkin  then  attacks  most  effect- 
ively those  "narrow  Darwinists" 
(whom  he  shrewdly  insists  are  fol- 
lowers of  Ilobbes  or  of  Malthus  rather 
than  of  Darwin)  who  would  limit  the 
idea  of  selective  competition  to  an 
individual  struggle  of  "each  against 
all."  The  one  distinct  contribution 
he  makes  to  evolutionary  science  is  in 
this  connection.  He  argues  with  a 
wealth  of  illustration  drawn  largely 
from  the  conditions  of  animal  life  on 
the  Eurasian  plains,  that  "competi- 
tion for  subsistence"  may  be  an  in- 
finitesimal factor  in  evolution.  Gra- 
zing on  the  steppes  is  either  over- 
abundant or,  through  a  sudden  snow- 
storm, absolutely  lacking  to  the  herds. 
The  element  of  competition  can  not 

enter  into  such  a  struggle  for  existence,  while   that  of  association  for 
protection  and  mutual  aid  is  all-important. 

The  Prince  further  develops  his  theory  by  an  examination  of  life 
among  savages  and  primitive  man.  Here  he  relies,  not  on  his  own  ob- 
servation, but  on  such  authority  as  Elie  Reclus,  whose  political  phi- 
losophy is  the  same  as  Krapotkin's.  Similarly,  in  proving  the  central 
position  occupied  by  mutual  aid  in  the  development  of  the  medieval 
city,  the  facts  unearthed  by  such  sympathetic  students  of  the  work- 
ingmen's  gilds  as  Thorold  Rogers  are  presented  with  practically  no. 
additional  deductions.  In  the  discussion  of  mutual  aid  in  present  soci- 
ety, the  same  lack  of  original  observation  and  conclusion  is  noted. 
This  reliance  upon  others,  however,  while  it  detracts  fronv  the  value  of 
the  book  as  a  work  of  original  research,  strengthens  greatly  its  argu- 
ment. It  shows  that  the  general  trend  of  modern  thought  is  away  from 
extreme  individualism,  and  is  preparing  for  that  realization  of  tlie  ideal 
social  organization  which,  to  quote  the  author's  words,  "  would  not  be 
the  state,  nor  the  medieval  city,  nor  the  village  community  of  the  bar- 
barians, nor  the  savage  clan,  but  would  proceed  from  all  of  them,  and 
yet  be  superior  to  them  in  its  wider  and  more  deeply  humane  concep- 
tions."   

A   NOTE   FROM   SIR   GILBERT   PARKER. 

Editor  of  Iwv.  Litkraky  Dkjksi: 

It  has  not  been  my  habit,  since  I  began  writing,  to  object  to  news- 
paper criticism  or  to  correct  misstatements  in  the  press.  In  public  life 
one  takes  inaccuracy  and  misrepresentation,  whether  involuntary  or 
wilful,  as  part  of  the  game. 

But  I  am  now  making  a  pardonable  exception.  I  am  sure  that  the 
misrepresentations  contained  in  the  article  appearing  in  The  Literakv 
Digest  on  December  13  are  |involuntary.  The  article  is  entitled  "A 
Second  Farewell  to  Canada,"  audit  reviews  two  stories  of  mine,  "'The 
Lane  that  Had  No  Turning  " — and  "  The  March  of  the  White  Guard.  " 

The  very  title  of  your  paper  would  suggest  a  knowledge  of  books  and 
of  authors.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  has  yet  to  earn  that  repxitation. 
The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  makes  merry  over  the  assumption 
that  "  The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turning  "  is  published  in  1902  while  its 
dedication  was  written  in  1900.  A  better  acquaintance  with  current 
literature  would  have  informed  your  critic  that  "The  Lane  that  Had 
No  Turning  "  was  published  in  igoo.  and  that  this  book  is  merely  an 
ilhistrated  edition  of  that  tale. 

The  writer  appears  to  regret  that  he  can  not  offer  me  "  afresh  laurel."^ 
Hs  need  not.  Let  him  accept  from  me  for  the  burial  of  his  two  years' 
ignorance  a  belated  iiiimortcllc. 

I  am  flattered  by  the  importance  he  attaches  to  the  other  tale,  "The 
March  of  the  White  Guard."  I  have  never  attached  the  least  importance 
to  it.  It  was  the  first  story  I  ever  published,  and.  as  it  was  written  be- 
fore the  American  copyright  law  was  passed,  I  was  unable  to  pro- 
tect myself  from  its  nublication  in  book  form.  The  story  is  now  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  lenno  &  Co.  abs;)lutely  without  my  consent  antl 
against  my  will  ;  and  I  have  received  not  one  farthing  for  it  since  it 
appeared  in  iiood  Words  in  1900.  Tims  it  is  that  one  man  labors 
ar.d  others  enter  into  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

I  am,  sir.  yours  faithfully, 

Gii.iii  Ki    Pakki  R. 

Sr.  MoRiTZ,  January  7,  19.13. 

[Sir  Gilbert  seems  to  us  to  take  our  reviewer's  pleasantry  a  little  too 
seriously.  We  were  not  unaware  tliat  "  The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turn- 
ing" had  been  published  before,  and  we  were  careful  t<i  state  that  the 
dedication  was  dated  1900.  Had  tlie  book  been  published  frankly  as  a 
new  edition  of  an  old  book,  it  would  not  have  ]ilaced  the  author  in  the 
ajiparont  attitude  of  the  foreign  pri  111,1  dottua  who  returns  annually 
for  a  "farewell  tour."  Our  pleasantry  was  aimed  at  the  publisher 
rather  than  the  author.  As  for  "  the  fmportaiice  "  which  Sir  Gilbert 
finds  that  we  attached  to  ••  The  White  Guard,"  this  is  evidently  "  writ 
sarkastic."  Our  words  were:  "  It  would  awaken  no  attention  if  the 
work  of  an  unknown  writer." — Euitok  oi"  Tut  LirtRAKY  Diukst.] 
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Wl  LLIAI 
EMF^ROROFOERmNY! 


^ERn^NY!  J 


Hair  Wealth  and  Health 

The  wealth  of  your  hair  depends  upon  the  health 
of  3'our  hair.  A  healthy  condition  of  the  scalp  is  im- 
possible unless  you  periodically  cleanse  it  thoroughly. 

FAIRBANK'S  GLYCERINE  TAR  Soap  is 
unequalled  for  this  purpose  It  makes  a  rich,  creamy 
lather,  tho^ougn^y  cleanses  the  scalp,  feeds  ana  tones 
the  hair  rollicles,  disperses  dandruff  and  leaves  the 
hair  sort  anu  glossy. 

A  superior  article,  too,  for  toilet  and  bath,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  remedy  for  any  disease  of 


m. 


ALFONSO  mi 
KlNCrOF  SPAIN 


tne  sicin  and  scalp.  Its  mildness  combined  of  thl*quaiity 

by  the  price— 

wilU  antiscDtic  ana  curative  qualities 
render  it  the  saiest  ana  most  hygienic 
Soap  tor  every  loiiet  use. 

If  3-our  Druggist  or  Grocer  doesn't  sell 
it,  write  us  for  a  free  sample  cake. 


9 


» 


EniLf    LOUBET 
.PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE! 


MU7AFFAR-ED-DIN 
iSHAH  OF  PERSI^ 


yiVi 


ABDUL- HAMIDiL 
I6ULTAN  OF  TURKEY! 


/'^y 


\/\CTOR  EnANUFU, 
K\NG   OF    ITALY 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  Dept.  R.,  Chicago. 

CALENDAR  FREE! 

10  gold  circles  from  10  Fairbank  Glycerine  Tar  Soap  cartons, 
or  20c  in  stamps  will  secure  the  Fairy  Plate  Calendar  for  1903. 
This  is  the  handsomest  and  most  artistic  Calendar  creation  of 
the  year.  Besides  the  Calendar  proper,  it  contains  four  perfect 
lithographic  reproductions  of  hand-painted  Vienna  plates. 
Send    to-day. 
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WHEAT  J 

1(14  II    l> 

PHOSP I[ A  TES 

fov  the  Jirain 
NITRATES 

fov  the  MtificJc 
CA'li  BOUVI>IiAT  E  S 

for   I  hilt 

IVIA~ 

.\<il II ri'.i    lonir 

Dii/iMilrr   I tiviijoi-ntor 

WHEAT  AND  MALT  COMBINED 
THE    PERFECT    FOOD 

Tfiott,ii>/hli/   (  ;„l.,,l      llriidij  ti,   Eiit 

DELICIOUS  IN  WINTER  with 
WARM  MILK  or  CREAM 

Tli<-    iil<-al    foDfl    r<ir   old    or   .voiini;, 

Hick   or  Wfll 

Liifiji-   I'lirhiifftH  lit  i/iiiir   (Irorrv'M 

MALTA-VITA  PURE  FOOD 

l;»lll.    «  r.  .  L.   Ml.  Ii.  I  ..r.Mito.  <  iinii.lii. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

I  'I'HK  LnKKAKV  Dk.ksi  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

I  "(->resand  Persephone."— A  child  play  by  Maud 
Menefee.  (Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour,  Chicago, 
$1.25) 

"  A  Character  of  the  Province  of  Maryland."— 
George  Alsop.  (Burrows  Brothers  Company, 
Cleveland.) 

"Agnosticism."— Robert  I'lint.     (Charles  Scrib-  ' 
ner's  Sons,  $.2.00  net.) 

"Water   Baptism."  — James  H.   Mason,  Falking-  I 
ton.  Pa.  I 

"  The  Extra-Canonical  Life  of  Christ."— Bernard 
Pick.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co  ,  $1.20  net.) 

"Schiller's  Wilhelm  'lell."-C.  A.  Buchheim. 
(Oxford  University  Press,  New  York.) 

"  The  Cities  of  the  Sun,"— George  Woodward 
Warder.    (G.  \V.  Dillingham  Company.) 

"For  a  Maiden  Brave."— C.  C.  Hotchkiss.  (I>. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Moods  and  Moments."— Carl  Heinrich.  (The 
Abbey  Press,  $1.25.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  City. 
By  W.\i.i  I :i<  Mai.onk. 

Tho  misanthropes  may  praise  the  country  more, 

.And  turn  from  mankind  to  some  rude  retreat, 
I  seek  the  City,  with  its  rush  and  roar, 

Its  eager  and  enthusiastic  street. 
I  turn  from  fellowship  of  beast  and  bird. 

The     coarse     backwoodsman     and     unlettered 
swain, 
To  where  heart-blood  of  humankind  is  stirred. 

To  share  my  brother's  pleasure  and  his  pain, 

I  love  the  City's  wilderness  of  stone. 

Its  flags,  like  scarlet  poppies  in  the  air. 
Where  wealth  erects  a  gold  and  silver  throne. 

And  Fashion  charms  with  silk  and  satin  snare. 
I  love  its  splendid  shops,  where  jewels  blaze, 

And  crystals  glitter  like  a  starry  crown, 
With  mirrors,  plumes,  and  laces  like  a  maze. 

With  furs  and  velvets,  soft  as  thistledown. 

I  love  the  (Mty's  darkness  and  despair, 

Its  grandeur,  grief,  its  glory  and  its  gloom  ; 
My  brother's  bliss  and  bitterness  I  .share, 

And    with    him     march     to   meet   the    Common 
Doom. 
I  love  the  lights  that  glitter  through  its  dusk 

Like  star-strewn   skies  downfallen  from  above  ; 
I  love  the  fruitage  of  its  iron  husk. 

Red-veined  with   life-blood  from   the   breast   of 
Love, 


We  make  .iny  size  desired,  but  the  follow- 
ing: are 


STANDARD    SIZES    AND 

PRICES 

i  n 

fi  ill.  wide,  jj  lbs. 

$fi.Ji1 

:in. 

wiilr.  :tl)  Ills. 

10.00 

:!ft 

A  ill    wiilc  ;i:>  Ills. 

11.70  i- 

4  It. 

will.'.  I«  Ills.      • 

M.th 

4  It. 

Sin.  Midr,  45  lbs. 

is.ooj 

Made  in  t»o  p 


iit.x  iOc.  extra. 
Si>f<-i;il  sizes,  special  pi 


At  these  prices  we  deliver,  express  cJiarges 
f>repait1.  to  .Tnv  point  in  the  I  niled  St,ites, 
aiui  will  ji.iv  return  charjies  .tIso  if  after 

30  Nights'  Free  Trial 

you  do  not  find  the  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic 
Kelt  Mattress  even  all  you  have  ho  fed  /or, 
if  you  don't  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  in  clean- 
liness, durability  and  comfort  of  any  f  50  hair 
mattress  ever  made. 

OUR    BOOK    FREE 

Advertising  space  dues  not  permit  of  our 
whole  story  or  complete  illustrations  We 
have  prepared  a  handsome  f/>-pape  hook, 
"  The  Test  of  Time,"  which  is  probably  the 
handsomest  hook  for  advertising  purposes 
ever  issued.  We  mail  this  free — your  name 
on  a  postal  will  do.  It  illustrates  mattresses, 
cosy  comers,  window  seats,  pillows,  cushions 
for  boats  and  carriasres,  etc.  It  reproduces 
die  letters  of  men  and  women  of  international 
reputation  who  find  perfect  rest  on  the  Oster- 
moor mattress. 

The  Imiul-laid  (not  Muffed^  llllinir  of  Osler- 
inonr  I'ltteiit  Klastii-  Kelt  rt'niHiiisintHet.  sweet, 
pure  iind  I'leau.  Needs  nolhliiir  liiit  an  orea- 
sional  s\iTi  liniti  to  keep  In  i>erfeet  order  for  an 
urdinnry  hfe-time.  I>ust,  iiiuth  and  vermin 
proof. 

IIKWAKK  OF  IMITATIONS  tradlnfr 
on  tile  name  of  "felt.''  It's  not  felt  If  It's  not 
an  OaitTinnor.  <>iu  nam.' and  triiarantee  on 
evfiy  ^I'Miirni'  inattri  ^s.  Sriid  for  free  liook 
to..lav. 

Ostermoor  &  Co..  119  Elizabeth  St..  N,  Y, 

We  ha-,'e  cushioned  ^•..ooo  churches. 
Send /or  our  book"  Church  Cushions." 


YOU  DON'T  EAT  DIRT- 
WHY  DRINK  IT? 

SaiMtiiiy  .Still  will  jrh  .•  pl.Mty  c.f  pure,  si«irk- 
i>K   acrali'd    water  at   a   tritliiiic  expi'iii 
iiiple  a  eliild  can  use  it     lasts  a  Tifetluie, 

The  Sanitary  Still 

Prevents  Disease. 


..     ,ll.lill..l    ,,;■ 

■  I..I  1.  Irn-  fp 
illcrriiiN.  lion'l  •■D<l.iiitr**> 

prrvrnt  ly|ih(ii<l  f«.\i>r  IdhL-h 

lc..I,.rl..,ur..it.  .s1jM>I.« 

Send  fnr  KM)  l>nB<<  Ikmk 
*.   II.   IVIrrp  Mfii.  In. 

irr.'.„.rl..  Ilir  I  u|>rli:i  jiph 
I'.s  l.r,rii  S|..  I  hlniir... 


h.  nnl,  ,.„rr 
H'K  Ihii... 
urh,»llh 
Iki'IUoi; 


Whitman  Saddles 

nown  the  world  over.     Evervthiiig 
fmiu  "S.ltltllc  to  Spur."   Cataio^uejree. 

The    Mehlbatch  S&ddle   Co.. 

(Successors  Whitman  S.uldlc  Co. 
104    Choanbers    Street.    New    York    City. 
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Tho  bud  and  blossom  Autumn  foliage  flush. 

This  laughing  girl  is  lovelier  than  them  all, 
More  charming  than  a  blackbird  or  a  thrush, 

The  schoolboy's  whistle  and  the  newsboy's  call. 
Let  hermits  heed  the  babble  of  the  brooks, 

Let  anchorites  be  conjrades  of  the  clod  ; 
I  turn  from  sticks  and  stones  to  re.id  good  books, 

Aad  study  Man,  the  first  born  son  of  Liod. 

—  In   The  Critic. 

The  Poem. 

By  MllPRi  1)  I    McNk..\L. 

Once  upon  a  crumblmg  tower, 
Hy  the  lady's  ancient  seat. 

Came  an  early  flower. 
Fiail  and  brief  its  blossoming— 
.\  flower  has  but  a  day  in  spring — 
But  its  breath  is  'live  and  sweet 

With  me  to  this  hour. 

And  once  a  singer  with  a  strain 
Of  heavenly  beauty  wandered  by. 

Chanting  once  again. 
And  the  shadowy  melody, 
Dwelling  secretly  in  me, 
Makes  a  joy  so  strange  that  I 

Almost  deem  it  pain. 

There's  a  bird  the  traveler  hears 

Singing  in  the  April  wood 
Ere  tiie  green  appears. 

Kvei  y  sense  is  exquisite 

Wiih  the  youthful  lilt  of  it— 

A  heritance  of  morning  mood 
Through  many  and  many  years. 

And  to-day  I  come  upon 

This  poem  — simple  as  the  dew 
Trembling  forth  at  dawn. 

Tears  and  sunshine  in  its  heart 

Play  the  old  unfailing  part — 

Each  as  old  and  each  as  new 
As  in  ages  gone. 

Past  and  present  harbor  both 

In  the  beauty  of  the  rime. 
It  avails  to  soothe 

Every  trouble,  and  belongs 

With  the  blossom  and  the  songs 

In  some  unforgolten  time 
Of  immortal  youth. 

— In  January  Harper' s  Magazine. 

Elizabethan  Lyrists. 

By  Fk.ank  Dempstkr  Sherm.an. 

Like  to  the  shining  host  of  stars  are  they 
Whose  songs,  made  long  ago,  are  sweet  to-day  : 
Aad  like  the  stars,  enduring  as  the  Sun — 
Shakespeare,— from  whom  their  radiance  is  won. 
—  In  the  Xew  York  Outlook. 

The  Waif. 

By  Agnes  Lee. 

I  Met  a  threadbare  waif  below  the  town. 
Sad  were  his  eyes,  and  from  his  dusty  coat 
Roses  no  longer  crimson  dangled  down. 
Pebbles  that  had  been  kisses  decked  his  throat. 

He  held  a  cup,  and  listlessly  and  slow 
Drank  wine,  as  one  who  had  no  jo)-  thereof. 
And  when  I  asked  his  name,  he  answered  low  : 
"  My  name  is  Habit — once  they  called  me  Love." 
— In  January  Atlantic  Monthly. 

A  Husband  to  a  Wife. 

By  M.^RV  Si.NTON  Lewis. 

Tell  me,  my  dearest,  that  thy  love  for  me 

Is  dead,  then  turn  and  look  into  my  eyes  : 

Tho  still  Shalt  find  a  share  of  Paradise 

Has  lingered  there  -  my  boundless  love  for  thee. 

So  thou  shalt  hear  nor  pleadings,  dear,  nor  sighs. 

But  I  shall  coldly  stand  and  quietly. 

Nor  touch  thy  hand,  nor  smooth  thy  hair,  nor  be 

Thy  lover,  for  my  love  will  make  me  wise 

And  strong  to  be  thy  helper,  that  we  bide 

Together— tho  apart.     Xot  hand  in  hand 


FRENCH  GERMAN   SPANISH 

Spoken,  To.ujiKt,  svnd  Ma^slered  TKrough  Ovir 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

Coinbirved  with 

The  Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  LIngulstry 

lln:  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 
Ni>  li>MHir  unm  Tf.-isiiiv  iiii'inori/int;  or  wim  y  liniirs  spent  over  vcrlw,  (Icclcii 
sioiis,  «-liilH>riitr  nili's.  iiiKl  otlirr  vmi>I.'  oi  liiiu'  ovn-  am Kin.itid  iiietlmdH.  It  it- 
<liiin'S  hut  11  frw  mlmitfs'  piaciiii'  sivi  lul  liims  ii  (lav  ai  spare  moiiieiits  t<i  iic 
qiiiiv  a  tlionmjrh  ina.sti-i.v  nl  iDiiviisat ioiial  I'rt'iicli,  (German,  or  HpuiiUh 
('ollt'Kt' P'"''<'s^""'s  all  over  this  anil  otluT  i-ounli  iis.  and  iIk'  pres.s  (generally 
endorse  this  piTfcil  and  natiiial  system  of  teacliiii(f  laiitriiii(;<"s. 

Senil  fur  lentimniiial.i.  luu.ktet.  nnd  letter  tellinn  nil  nlumt 
thin    Ji'th;-i-iitiirii    xnriili/ir    miiciv/.      A    imslal  irill  do. 

INTERNATIONAL    COLLEGE  OF    LANGUAGES,  18   Park  Row,  New  York 


KLIP  BINDER 


The   KI.Il'S  and  tii 


el-  If. 


til.'  Khll' 


lilNHKIl.  Y.)Vi 
bind  a  v.iliinie  in  t.n  seeonils.  Instantly 
reniovahle.  Sample  iloziii  Klips,  with  keys. 
nmiled  Iim- 7."i  leiits.  <'<>\  er  prIee-IUl  Iree. 

H.  H.  BALLARD.  327.  PIttsfield.  Mass. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


Test  Horoscope,  25c. 

Send  '^."ic,  with  sex,  and  place,  date, 
iuni  hour  of  birth.      Booklet  FREE. 
MODERN     ASTROLOGY    PUB.    CO. 
»I30  MctropulllUK  ItulldliiK,  Kew  Vork. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 

HENRY  B. HYDE ,  rounder 


J.W.ALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 


Washington  and 
Lincoln 

defended  and  protected  their  country 
while  they  lived. 

The  Father  of  a  family  should  defend  and 
protect  his  family ,not  only  while  he  lives 
hut  after  he  dies. 

This  can  best  he  accomplished  hy  Life 
Assurance.  An  Endowment  policy  in  the 
Equitable  will  protect  your  family  in  the 
event  of  your  death,  and  will  provide  for 
your  own  future  if  you  live. 
For  full  information  fill  out  coupon  helow. 


(Vacancies  in  every  State  for  men  of  character  and  energy  to  act  aS 
representatives.     Apply  to  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  ^i^  Vice-Pres.) 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  A.SSURANCE  SOCIETY 

OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I20  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  Dept.  No.  56 

Please  .send  me  information  regarding  an  Endowment  for  $. 
if  issued  at years  of  age. 
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//  'e  have  no  agenti  or  branch  itorti. 

New  Styles 

for  Spring 


Our    new    .Si)r;n>;    I  , 
t    illusi 


PgllC     IS 

now  ready  It  illustrates  new 
and  cxc  usive  styles  that  are  not 
found  elsewhere.  Our  line  of 
fabrics  is  larger  and  better  se- 
lected than  ever  before,  while  our 
prices  are  loAcr.  Kvery  garnient 
IS  made  especially  to  order  ;  we 
keep  no  ready-made  stock.  You 
take  no  risk  in  dealing  with  us, 
because  any  ).;arnient  th.it  is  not 
satislattory  may  be  sent  b.ick 
promptly  and  ivt  ivi' I  refund  your 
money. 

Our  styles  and  materials  are 
worthy  of  your  attention  if  you 
wish  somethine  entirely  different 
from  the  ready-made  garments 
shown  in  every  shop.  No  matter 
•where  you  iive,  tve  />ay  the  express 
charges. 

Our  Catalogue  il- 
lustrates attiaitive 
Suits,  $8  up  ;  Eta- 
mine  Costumes,  $12 
up;  stylish  Skiits 
of  excellent  fabrics, 
$4  up;  Rainy-day 
andWalkingSkirts, 
$5  up;  new  Walking 
Suits,  $10  up;  Jaunty  Jackets  in  new  Spiing 
fabrics,  $6  up. 

Write   to-day   for   our   new   Spring   Catalogue   and 
Samples  ;  you  will  gelthemyr^^  by  return  mail. 

NATIONAL   CLOAK  AND   SUIT  COMPANY, 
119  and  (21    VVesI  2Jd  St.,  New  York 


For   Home   Playing  In  Any  Room,  Pool, 

Billiards,  Balletto,  etc. 

26  FASCINATING  GAMES, 

$15  to  $45  -  Sent  on  Trial. 
Sizes,  5,  6,  ^Vz,  and  7  feet.    Weight,  30  to  70  lbs. 

Thi«  in  the  onlv  Proctioal  Portahlc  Table  in  line.  Place 
on  lilirary  or  dining  table,  or  on  our  loldinj,'  stand  i 
quickly  levul  with  our  Itvehni:  blockn  ;  »et  awnv  in 
olomt  or  behind  door.  lUcentlv  Improved,  llich 
rimhoi,'anT  frame  willi  piano  fhii»h  ;  bed  of  patent 
laininatrd  wood,  with  nteel  i;inleri.;  the  only  bed  lliiit 
will  r'inalnpcrfcet!}-  level  iiiiilerall  eondilionii;  creen 
brouilrloth  cover,  bent  rubber  and  atcel  ciiiihiorix,  lon- 
cealed  pocketa.  with  covers,  10  «nc»t  balls,  4  cues:  4(1 
implements  GRATIS.  Write  for  booklet,  free ;  also 
for  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

The  K.  T.  niirrown  Co.,  iiH  Nprliif  SI.,  Parllanil,  He., 
■  ■■•I  New  >.>rl>. 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

Have  yoii  Focn  one?    It  Is  tin-to- 
(Into.     Think   of   It,    ev.rytliiiig 
u  iihlnrf'wh.  NoliiiivylrMys,but 
liilii,Hiii()Oth  <lriiw«Trt.    lldldsns 
much  aiHl  cosiH  IK)  more  than  n 
mod  lidx  trtink.    Hnnd  rivi'tcd, 
iilniosl  iiidcslnictiblr.    Onc«  tried, 
always  rocommondod.    Sent  C.  0.  D.  priv- 
ilege examiiuitioii.    ZcBlsmp  for  catalog. 
,.  SUllmon.  4  W.  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


I  Print  Illly  Own  Cards 


-  ♦.-. 


l.a.K, 


liO>.     .\.V»K,,rt,,.l. 

hIw,     #IN.       Mi>n<-y     SJiver.       I'.il'     |ii.>ni. 
prlntlnK    for  .uli.rs.     Type  •olllliK  e»««J . 
rail's  wnf.       Wrlli'    for  enliiluK,    pri'Mten. 
Ivpe.  |ini  ir.  \r  .  In  fiiel<ir\ 
fflK  i>»KMN  CO.,  .'ncrldcn.  <'oiin. 


Into  tlie  morning,  as  true  lovers  might. 
Hut  still  together,  ever  side  by  side - 
Because  we  share  one  grief  and  understand 
I>et  us  walk  bravely  forth  into  the  night. 

—In  January  Harper's  Magazine. 

Do  You  Know? 

By  Bliss  Carman. 

Do  you  know  the  pull  of  the  wind  on  the  sea.' 

That  is  the  thought  of  you  over  iny  heart, 

The  long  soft  breath  of  the  soul  drawing  back  to 

ine, 
From  the  desolate  lone  of  outer  space, 
At  dead  of  night  when  we  are  apart. 

I)o  you  know  the  sound  of  the  surf  on  the  shore. 

At  the  lilac  close  of  a  soft  spting  day  .> 

That  is  the  fairy  music  I  hear  once  more, 

As  1  remember  your  last  farewell. 

In  the  blue  still  night  when  you  are  away. 

And  the  wondrous  round  of  the  moon  on  the  hill. 

When  blue  dusk  covers  the  rim  of  the  sea  .' 

More  desired  and  strange  and  loved  and  lovelier 

still 
Is  the  vision  that  comes  with  love  in  her  eyes - 
Your  wonderful  eyes— forever  to  me. 

—In  Harper's  Bazar. 


From  Far  and  Lonely  Bivouacs  of  the 

Night. 

By  A.vTONY  E.  Anderson. 

From  far  and  lonely  bivouacs  of  the  night 
There  fell  the  challenge  that  the  crickets  cry  ; 
And  now  the  expectant  maples  stir  and  sigh, 
Green  hills  assemble,  and  behold  !  the  light 
Spreads  out  a  sheaf  of  arrows  keen  and  bright, 
And  flings  his  banners  to  the  gladdening  sky  ; 
White  conqueror  is  he  :  before  him  fly 
Grim  myrmidons  of  darkness  and  affright ! 

White  conqueror  is  he  :  his  arrows  stirred, 
Yet  did  not  wound,  the  heart  of  yonder  rose  ; 
They  wove  enchantment  round  the  mocking-bird, 
Till  all  the  air  grew  vibrant  as  a  lyre  ; 
They  touched  a  soul  that  slept,  and  lo  !  it  glows 
With  love,  with  duty,  and  divine  desire  ! 

— In  January  Lippincott's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

RooseTelt  and  the  Newspaper  Man. — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  regarded  as  a  ready  assistant  lo 
newspaper  men.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
him  to  discuss  freely  state  and  political  matters 
with  correspondents,  says  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  (Philadelphia);  but  there  are  occasions  when 
his  friendliness  is  put  to  severe  tests.  One  of 
these,  it  says,  came  soon  after  the  Roosevelt 
family  settled  at  Sagamore  Hill  last  sutnmer, 
when  many  greatly  exaggerated  stories  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Roosevelt  children  found  their  way 
into  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  The  Presi- 
dent decided  to  put  an  end  to  these  stories,  and 
one  day  summoned  a  correspondent  who  had  been 


"THE   DEARBORN" 

TYPLWRITKR  CABINKT 

48  in.  lonK,  31  in.  deep,  #27. 

"The  Dearborn  Junior" 

Typewriter  Table  Cabinet 

42  in.  lonjj,  24  in.  (Icep.  ?i2. 

Made   of    Qolden    Onk     nnd 
Handiomcly  Finished 


Iniquc,  effective  and  invaluahlo 
ill.n  linnnt  for  holdini;  note-honk. 

The  che.ipe.st,  handiest  .ind  must 
.servi<e.«l)lc  pieces  of  otlicc  fur- 
niture made. 

'  Sold  on  approval,  Chartes  paid 
e.i-.l  of  the  Rocky  Mountain.-;, 
t  -e  it  thirty  days — ii  •  .latis- 
f.K  lor)',  return  it  at  our  expense. 
Willi.' for  llhistiiitfil  crttHloKii 
cif  lii'iirlM'in  ('iililnet5. 

i»K,\fMini{>  DFKK  ro. 

Illrinlntfhuin,  A  In. 


'Built  to  run  and  does  it" 

A  practic.'il  realization  of  the  idc.il — 
niaii's  masterpiece  of  mechanical 
simplicity. 

The  Oldsmobile  is  the  child  of 
necessity,  amply  filling  the  demand 
for  a  reliable,  speedy  and  safe  Auto- 
mobile at  a  popular  price. 

Its  advantages  are  evidenced  by 
the  satisfaction  of  its  7000  drivers. 
Imitations  always  lack  t!ie  perfection 
of  the  original — the  pioneer  run- 
about is  The  Best  Thing  on  IVheeh. 

Price  $650.00. 

Write  for  illustrated  book  to  Dept    H. 

Olds    Motor  Works, 

Detroit,  Mich, 


L 


REPETITION 

is  the  life  of  advertising— It  is  also  the 
life  of  the  larirest  mail-order  seed  trade 
in  the  world— 

BURPEE'S! 

WerPit  not  for  roppnt-orders  every  yenr  from 
siitistied  jilaiiters  we  could  not  supply  tlio 

Best  Seeds  that  Grow 

at  .such  moderate  prices.  We  want  every 
one  who  appreciates  qimlity  to  write  for 
Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1903.  I'Ong 
known  as  "tin-  Leading  American  Seed 
("atiilogne,"  It  i.s  better  now  than  ever 
before.  An  elegant  lx>ok  of  184  pages,  with 
beautiful  colored  plate.>i  niid  liundreds 
of  Illustrations,  It  tells  the  plain  truth. 
Write  to-day  I  Do  not  delay  I  It's  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO.,  Philadelphia 


Incandescent  Gasoline  Lights' 

MOST  LIGHT— 100-candle-power  from  each 
lamp.  LEAST  COST— three  cents  PT  week  per 
lamp  for  average  use;  fixtures,  all  kinds  and 
stvles.  from  $3.50  up.  GREATEST  CONVE- 
NIENCE—use  easolene.wllh  any  (rood  Incandes- 
cent mantle.  SLIGHTEST  BOTHER  — 
wIcks,  no  wires;  hanc  from  a  hook  or 
stand  on  table.  For  HOUSES.  HALLS. 

HOMES. 

Send  for  c«t- 
alocue  to 

CANTON 

INCANDESCENT  LIOHT  CO. 

Box  C    CdDtoo,  Ubio 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

for  CHURCHES  and  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

KlIl.Ht   Mintl<-T.MnUTii«.   M.r<-..|«lle.iM«  llliil  views;   all 
iirlreB.     I-  nil  p:ii  li.iilars  in  ■y."  I'lini'  llliiK.  IhhiK  ;  rrrr, 
Me.VI.I.I»Ti:i{,  .Ml'g.  OptleUii,    Itf  .Numuu  M.,  .\.  T. 


AIITUnPC  I  Till  \  Y  Unrenn  of  Ki.vlMon.PKtMlMIO.  fnlqiie 
nU  I  nUnO  I  III  |H'<.iiiMii  anil  miecMifi.  Ki-vIkIoii anil  erltlriiitn 
..f  MS^   rii.ulm  1>.  Mt    I  lies  M.COAN, 706th  Ave ..N.Y.CIty. 
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THE  ^ATUlipAY 
EVENING   T>0<ST 

EVERY  WEEK 

From  Now     j/^^^^       Only 

July  1, 1903 mm%y^^    "^ V 

cents 


Old  Gorgon 
GraKam 

By  the  author  of  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son.  A 
new  series  of  papers  in  which  Old  Man  Graham  preaches  the  gospel 
of  good  business  and  tells  some  of  his  characteristic  stories.  This  Life 
Story  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant,  by  George  Horace  Lorimer,  will  be 
one  of  the  features  of  coming  issues  of  the  magazine.  The  Letters 
from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son  met  with  universal  favor,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  series  by  the  same  author 
will  be  equally  popular.  In  the  new  series  old  Graham  tells  the  story 
of  his  own  business  career :  how  he  began  life  as  a  farmer's  boy,  worked 
his  way  to  the  front  and  became  the  biggest  pork  packer  in  the  West. 

Try  the  NEW  POST  to  July 

New  features,  more  of  them,  greatly  improved.  A 
handsomely  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  weekly 
magazine.  Established  \t5  years  and  circulating 
nearly  half   a   million   copies   every   week. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Readers  of  The  Literarf  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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active  in  supplying  his  paper  with  this  class  of 
news. 

The  President  lost  no  time  in  stating  the  object 
of  the  summons. 

"I   have   noticed,   Mr. ,    that  a   great    many 

stories  have  appeared   in  the   regarding  the 

exploits  of  my  children.  They  have  been  very 
good  stories,  indeed,  and  I  assume  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  them.  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find 
with  them,  and  that  is  that  they  are  not  strictly 
accurate.  Now,  you  know  I  am  always  ready  to 
give  you  the  facts,  and  hereafter  whenever  you 
wish  exact  information  about  the  doings  of  mem- 
bers of  my  family  I  wish  you  would  come  to  me. 
I  shall  only  be  too  pleased  to  oblige  you.  I  will 
give  you  a  bully  good  story  right  now,  if  you 
wish  it." 

The  reporter  sat  up  eagerly,  even  if  somewhat 
crestfallen  over  the  rebuke,  as  the  President  con- 
tinueil  : 

"*  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  are  going  riding  just  as 
soon  as  you  depart.  We  shall  ride  '  cross  country, 
jumping  exactly  twenty-seven  fences  and  six 
ditches,  and  when  we  return  we  shall  go  bathing 
in  our  riding-habits.  My  son  Theodore  is  hunting 
this  morning,  and  I  have  just  received  a  bulletin 
from  the  jungle  informing  me  that  he  has  already 
killed  two  elephantsand  a  tiger." 

The  reporter  saw  through  the  President's  liult- 
play  ;  but  there  was  no  way  to  escape. 

"Isn't  Theodore  a  wonder!"  cried  the 'Presi- 
dent, and  then  continued  : 

"Archibald,  my  second  son,  went  out  a  little 
while  ago  to  fish  for  tadpoles  to  be  used  as  bait 
for  whale.  Ethel  is  tearing  down  the  windmill  at 
this  very  minute— ste])  around  the  house  and  \  ou 
can  see  her.  Kermit,  aged  about  seven,  has  just 
thrown  a  200-pound  Secret  Service  man  two  bouts 
out  of  three  in  a  catch-as-ca«ch-can  wrestling- 
match,  and  (Juentin,  my  baby,  is  even  now  setting 
fire  to  the  back  part  of  the  house. 

"  There,  Mr. ,  you   have  what  I  should  call  a 

fine  story  !"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  all  seriousness. 
"The  facts  are  exactly  right,  and  I  trust  you  will 
not  exaggerate,  if  you  use  them.  After  this, 
please  come  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  these 
stories  about  my  family  whenever  you  desire 
them.  Delight-ed  to  have  seen  you.  Good- 
morning." 

Music  for  the  DeHf.— The  main  fault  with 
Spontini  as  a  musician,  it  appears,  was  his  style 
of  orchestration.  As  to  noise,  blast  of  trumpets, 
iind  battery  of  drums,  says  Musica,  Wagner  him- 
self would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  with 
him  : 

At  the  time  when  his  "  Agnes  von  Holicn- 
staufTen"  was  performed  nightly  at  the  opera- 
house  in  Berlin,  the  King  saw  from  his  window  a 
large  envelope  in  the  hand  of  the  statue  of 
HlOcher,  which  is  located  between  the  opera-house 
«nd  the  royal  palace.  He  sent  for  the  envelope, 
which  was  addressed  to  him.  The  enclosed  letter 
read  thus : 

"  Sire  You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  put  me 
in  a  position  from  which  I  could  have  the  pleasure 
Of  .seeing  you,  while  enjoying  gocxl  music.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  my    equanimity  has  been 


Ordinary  Deposits  C% 
Can  Fairly  Earn  ^ 


INVKSTINC  only  in  kWXmhXk,- 
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J^^Sy  Sectional  Bookcase 
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StMk  So.  I0«.— (icnt-.lne  Mnhninrnr,  $.'">«..10.     (Johlrn  <J.inrl 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  "  P-1  " 


Sl.'\rk   No.    III'.! 
lie  )lah<.i:»ni,   •  $i;.:>.i 
brace     the    t-ol.l.n  ij..iirt.T.MHiak     li.-.i 
8«ni.'  valuable  Ask  for  Catalogue 

features.      In  No.  "  P-1  " 

the    law    suit 

e. iM.'eriiinif  which   a  competitor  has  ma- 
ll. i..iisly  advertised  "  WuniiiiK  to  the  Pub-  ' 
lii"  the  l'iiite<l  St'tes  Circuit  Court  ren- 
dered a  sH  eeplnic  deelnloii  lu  our  I'uvor. 

We  Prepay  Freight -r/ii^M-i'^sfrpl! 

anil  north  of  Tennessee.  (Freight  equal- 
iz.  .1  to  iM.intii  l>eyond.)  Write  for  our 
complete  Catalogue  No.  "  P-1." 

The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Ltd.,  """MVir" 

Makers  of  lligh-Orade  Office  and  Library  j 
Furniture. 
Branches :   New  York,  2JS-295  Broadway  ; 
Bost<iii.  178  Federal  St.  ;  Fbiladelphia,  N.  E. 
Cor.  nth  and  Market  SU.  ;  Chicago,  N.  Y. 
Life  liuildiiig. 

Note— See  our  other  adverttaement  in  this  \ 
magazine. 


C  R  E  E-D I C  K  S  O  N  sectionsii 
BOOK  CASES 

Doors  cannot  stick  as  they  open  down  and  out  to  horizontal  position, 
forming  a  book  rest,  and  shut  automatically  unless  held  open  by 
book  or  otherwise;  the  easy  automatic  action  of  the  doors  elim- 
inates any  attention  that  might  interrupt  your  train   of  thought. 

Dust  proof  joints  are    secured    by  use  of  cyma  recta  (()  G) 

edge.      Cases  are  interlocking  and  have  no  cross  bars  or  un^"*' 
sightly  exposed  joints  for   connecting  sections. 

Entire  front  is  a  series  of  doors,  working  independently  of  one 
another  and   hinged  one  inch  below  the  shelf  on  which  the 
books  rest;  thus  there  is  but  one  joint  to  each  section  and 
entire  back  of  book  is  visible    when  case  is  closed.      This 
is  the  most  rigid  bookcase  built. 

Sold  on  absolute  guarantee.    Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Ask  for  catalogue  giving  information  asto  style,  size,  finish, price. 
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718  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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GO  RIGHT  TO  CARRIAGE  HEADQUARTERS 

Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  dialogue  (frcp)  which  describes  our  goods  truthfully, 
explains  our  method  and  our  puanntce  and  makes  it  safe,  simple  and  easy  for  you  to 
get  carriages,  ham«!ss  and  horse  accessories  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  an3  HARNESS  COMPANY. 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus.  0.        Western  OHico  &  Distributing  House,  St.  Lotiis,  Mo. 

W  rile  to  ne.'iroht  ofllcc. 


MUSIC 


TAUGHT    BY    MAIL 

I"!™!!...    Orjtan.  (iuiliir,   llaiij... 
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disturb-il  by  hjirbaroas,  liemlish, atrocious  souiuls  I 
enianiuinn  from  llie  opera-Uouse.  Would  it  be 
asking  too  much  to  request  you  to  suppress  these  | 
obnoxous  sounds?     Your  humble  servant, 

•Hliicher." 

Asa  matter  of  course  the  letter  became  public, 
and  Spontini  was  the  first  one  to  enjoy  a  good 
laugh  at  his  own  expense. —  Translation  made  for 
The  Liierarv  Dic.tsT. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

'*Hanil«*t"  Under  Ditflculties.— A  short  time 
ago,  at  a  theater  in  a  small  country  town,  1  wit- 
nessed a  performance  of  the  play  of "  Hamlet."  My 
attention  was  entirely  absorbed  by  two  men  who 
came  in  and  took  seats  directly  in  front  of  me. 
They  were  father  and  son,  I  think,  and  as  the  old 
gentleman  was  almost  totally  deaf,  he  relied  en- 
tirely upon  his  son,  who  bawled  into  his  ear  the 
story  and  dialog  of  the  play. 

The  first  scene  was  allowed  to  pass  without  fur- 
ther comment  than  the  son's  remark  that  "  that 
'ere  tall  gawk  in  white  was  a  ghost,"  and  his  fath- 
er's reply  that  he  didn't  believe  it. 

But  when  the  second  scene  was  disclosed,  and 
the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  and  all  the  courtiers 
entered,  tlie  old  man's  curiosity  was  keenly  ex- 
cited. As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  following 
conversation  ensued  : 

"  That  'ere  is  pretty— that  is  pretty.  Say  " 
(nudging  his  son),  "  who  is  that  'ere  dark-com- 
plected young  man  there  on  the  off  side.'" 

"  That  ?    Why,  that's  Hamlet." 

"  Oh,  so  that's  Hamlet,  is  it?  Looks  a  little  bil- 
ious, don't  he  ?"  (Pause.)  "  Say,  who  is  that 'ere 
woman  a-talkin'  to  him  ?  " 

"  That's  his  mother — that's  the  Queen." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  Qeeen,  it  it  ?  Well— well,  what's 
she  a-sayin'  to  him  ?" 

"  She's  tellin'  him  not  to  look  so  put  out,  and  to 
take  them  black  clothes  of  his  off." 

"  Take  'ein  off  ?  For  mercy's  sake,  he  ain't  a- 
goin'  to  do  it,  is  he  ? " 

"  No,  not  here." 

"  That's  a  kind  of  a  curious-Iookin'  critter,  that 
feller  settin'  up  on  that  high-backed  sofa— a  kind 
of  squire,  I  guess,  ain't  he?  " 

"  That's  the  King— that's  Hamlet's  uncle  Clau- 
dius." 

"  Oh,  that's  Uncle  Claudius,  is  it  ?  Looks  some- 
thin'  like  the  jack  of  diamonds,  don't  he  ? " 


Free  Whist 
Lessons. 

$20  series  of  Whist  Lessons,  free, 
with  each  set  of  Paine's  Duplicate 
Whist  Trays  bought  from  a  dealer. 
Write  us  for  particulars. 

Paine's 

Duplicate 

Whist 

Trays — 

■^  PAINE   TFAY. 

Most  satisfactory  for  playing  Dupli- 
cate Whist,  in  which  skill — not  luck, 
wins.  Sold  by  dealers.  8-tray  set, 
$4.00;    12-tray  set,  $5.00,  etc. 

Booklet,  "Simple  Whist."  teaches  principles  of 
Whist  in  an  evening.     Sent  for  a  2-cent  stamp. 

The  United  States  Playing  Card  Co. 

Departn-.ent  39  Cincinnati.  U.  S.  A. 


300  matnematically  perfect  hardwood  blocks.  One  set 
will  constnu't  a  pyramid  over  six  feet  hiiarh  or  forts,  houses 
and  l>riil(;i-8  larfie  enough  to  be  real  fun.  Absolutely  in- 
destructible. No  paint  or  paper  to  ooiiie  off.  So  cut  and 
flnishi-d  as  to  build  anything  a  child  may  desire— bridges 
or  h.iuses  in  endless  variety.  Send  $2.00  tonddre.ss  below, 
and  a  full  set  will  be  forwarded  as  per  your  instructions. 
Express  or  freight  prepaid  (or  equHled  to  extreme  distant 
points).  Money  refunded  aftrr  60  days'  trial  if  de.sired. 
Send  for  FKEE  KOOK,  "Fun  for  Tots."  Describes 
blocks  fully,  also  contains  big  collection  of  wholesome 
children's  (ramcs. 
WIMGIIT  HKOS.,   14  A   ItJ  .'iherman    S(.,  <'liieair„ 


Indianapolis  Combination  Table. 

l.ihrari-ninins-Biliinrd-Poal.  Handsr.me.  maswive  Tables.  Eqnal  In 
cverj  parlirnlar,  eicejit  size,  to  standard  billiard  tables.  Chanjred  froiii 
..n,f  Uj  the  other  bv  removins  top.  Mne  .St)le>..  S.  }.  i.  Sl.in.i.-.r.l 
-ize.  Write  for  new  iili^trated  ratalo-.-iie.  Free.  "  <(>JIBIN-1T10.\ 
KILLIAKD  HFV.  CO.,  3GM  N.  Clnrpool  Ridg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


\\^  A  NTP  n Active,  educatea  men  of  business 

▼  T  r%.\.^  1  I_Lf  ability  to  represent  us.  Weekly 
salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  qualifications,  refer- 
ences.    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York. 


"Its  invnntlon  supersetTfs  an  otHer  methods  of  IIouso  Light. 

in^f."      ScM'NTll-I'-    I'KKSS. 


CLEVELAND 
HYDRO-CARBON 


LIGHT 


BURNS  Ui:  OF  AIR  AND  \H  OP 
HYDRO-CARBON  QA.S. 

EVERY     LIGHT    IS    A 

COMPLETE  CAS 

PLANT  IN  ITSELF. 

Ueneratint;  niid  burning 
Us  uwn  Cus. 

More  light  at  less  cost  than 
any  known  system  of  lighting. 
For  all  houses  wishing  econ- 
omical independence.     Gives  a  steady 
white  light,  more  brilliant  than  electri- 
city ana  softer.     Excels  any  town  gas 
service  :  gas  cannot  escape.    It  gives  ten 
mes  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  at 
half  the  cost,  with  no  smoke  and  no 
odor.    Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  accidents  of  any  kind  possible. 

YOU  CAN  TEST  *" 
BEFORE  PAYINC. 

Knowing  that  if  you  give  one  of  our  lights  a  test  you  will  at 
once  recognize  it  as  being  far  t)eyond  anything  in  the  line 
of  house  lighting,  we  will  send  you  one  of  our  Pendent 
Lights  C.  O  I>.  84.00,  express  prepaid,  with  mantle,  chimney 
and  fluted  porcelain  shade,  ready  to  light ;  test  it  three  nights 
and  if  not  found  satisfactory  an(j  the  most  brilliant  and  inex- 
pensive light  you  ever  saw,  return  it  to  express  agent,  whom|we 
mstruct  to  refund  yourmoney  anfl  return  light  at  our  expense. 
NOTE:  It'neHt  of  the  \ll»»l-»lppt  rivereiielose  60  cent* 
for  e,\pre«i.nge.     If  we^t  of  I>e»iver,  iM.OO. 

A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS  ?o'Ul?:KV,T",?R"f 

Write  at  once  for  our  full  description  and  instructions  on  the 
new  sv.steni  of  Clevki.and  Lights. 

THE  CLEVELAND  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 

1807  E.  nadison  Ave.,     -    -    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 

Kefe.-ences:--ColonlnI  National  ISiink  (Cnpltal  8(oek, 

^2,000,«i()O.OW),  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Write   for    partleuliirx   of  our   «treet   llghtK.    used   In 

I'hleiiro.  C'levelund  und  other  C'llles. 


^^7^^^& 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping    Cough,    Croup, 

Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip.  Hay 

Fever,  D  i  phtheria.Scarlet  Fever 

Don't  fail  to  use  Cijksolenk 
for  the  di.strcssiiifi:  atid  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
reconiiiientled.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
\ve  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask.  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  fr'*^,  whirh  i^ves 
the  hi^est  testimoni.Tis  .is  to  it^  v.ilu.  .  All  I»rng|rlst». 
VAl»0.<'RE«iOI,E\K  CO..  ISOFnlton  Stri-i  I,  >>»  York. 


".^rTe^^el^i^N Thompson's  Eye  Water^ 


Readers  of  Thf  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertioers. 
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Your 

Old 

Accounts 


iliut  Imve  Let'ii  niled  or  closed  or  dixcontinued  <iin 
r«-Hilih  U-  ri-muviil  from  the  rurrent  I^'dKfrHiiil  tlli-d 
111  111.-  Tmnsfi-r.  Thul  in.  if  y.iu  t-iiiplov  th.'  Iliuuill 
liocr  Lemf  f<)«lom    the  iiio<lfrn  metlioil  <it  arciniiiliiitr. 

I)l«<-Hrel  vnur  old  (■iiiiilM'rnoiiie  oiit-ofduti'  hniind 
iKHiks  adopt  the  By^t.•^l  tliut  NiiiiplilleH  your  txKik- 
kn-pitit;  and  ki-«-p8  voii  in  clo8«'  touch  »ith  thf  live, 
viliil.  lulivH  rcatiireH  of  your  Imslncss. 

$1  035  •>">■!(  a  complete  oiitflt  conxixtini;  of  Led- 
■t»         (fer.  Transfer  I^direr.  two  Index  yets  and 

5(0  Ix-st  (juulity  leaves  (choice  of  three  fonnH). 

Byalcmotlc  AorountliiK 

l8  the  title  of  our  ;t«-paKe  booklet,  tellini?  all  about  the 
Bygti-m  and  how  it  can  iM-npplied  lovour  I^edtrerxand 
other  re<'ordi<.  It  al«.  deseribi-s  thesiinerior  fiiiniies 
of  liauill  construction.  Send  for  l-^lKioii  .N.  Ki.e. 
II.  U.  lUul!  Hfe.  Co..  310.312  K.WalerKI.,  Hllnniiki-r,  \M%. 
Canadian  .Manufacturer,  L'haa  F.  Dawson    Montreal. 


Rest 
Your 
Bones " 


(Leather) 

Direct  From  Factory. 


You  can  buy  ^hl^'  eli 
from  our  factory  lo 
pay  at  retail  foi-  hoii 
O.S   AI'IMJOVAL 

nntee  wife  ilelivei  v  i 

not  witmfiu-lor.v  cmi 

It.ri're  buy  I II 

l.utlier  (;..u< 


iiSedb 


lii'oraiiy  def,jj;n  in  our  calalou'iie  direct 
■  ■■fie-tbird  lew)  than  you  would  have  to 
elhint;  not  aa  ({ood.  \Ve  are  the  makei-H. 
We  take  the  rink  of  pleaflii^  yi>u.  (Jiiar- 
d  iMiy  frei>fht  as  per  teriiiM.     Kverythiiig 


.  back  at  our 


Kpens 


calalou'iie  of  line 
•lies.  Chairs  and  Davenports  (free). 

nanufacturind'3'Co. 

202  H.  Main  Street,  Springtield,  U. 


"  Yes,  somethin'.  That  bald-heaUed  man  there, 
his  name  is  Polonius  ;  he's  the  Lord  High  Cham- 
berlain— " 

"  Oh,  he  is,  is  he?  but— seems  to  me  he  looks 
like  a  man." 

"  Why,  '/is  a  man  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  they  call  him  the  cham- 
bermaid for  ?  " 

"The  (-//<i>/;^<'rA//>/— the  Lord  High  Chamberlain. 
(How  deaf  you  be.     I  wish  you'd  stayed  home.)  " 

"  Hi,  hi'  That'sa  mighty  pretty  girl  and  likely- 
lookin'  young  feller  a-lalkin'  to  her— one  of  the 
neighbors'  boys,  1  suppose,  just  dropped  in.  A  a 
—what's  their  names?" 

"  His  name  is  Laertes.  He's  a-talkin'  to  his  sis- 
ter; her  name's  Ophelia." 

"  They've  gi>t  funny  names,  'ain't  they  ?  Well — 
well  — what's  Lackrotcs  sayin'  to  Euphena?"' 

"  He's  tellin'  her  to  kind  of  keep  her  eye  skinned, 
for  he  believes  Hamlet's  a  little  crazy." 

"  Crazy,  eh  ?  I  thought  he  was  a  little  shaller  as 
quick  as  I  see  him." 

"  Now  they  are  out  on  the  platform  again." 

"  Well,  don't  you  suppose  1  see  they  are  up 
there  on  the  platform?  They  ain't  got  off  of  it,  to 
my  knowledge." 

"  No  :  they  call  that  the  s/age.  I  mean  the  scene 
is  changed." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes.  I  see  they  are  out  in  the  door- 
yard  again— and,  by  crickey !  here  comes  old 
(irimes  agin." 

"  His  name  ain't  Grimes  :  that's  the  Ghost !" 

"  (Jit  out.  He  ain't  no  more  a  ghost  than  I  be. 
Not  a  bit.  Well,  Hamlet  ain't  afeared  of  him  ; 
he's  a-talkin'  right  back  to  him.  .X  — what's  he 
sayin'  to  him  ?" 

"  The  Ghost  is  a-tellin'  him  that  he's  been  mur- 
dered— that  Claudius,  the  King,  has  murdered 
him." 

"  Murdered  him  !  Uncle  Claudius  has  murdered 
him  !  II—  Say,  now  look-a-here,  my  boy,  I've 
been  watchin'  this  'ere  thing  right  straight  along, 
and  Uncle  Claudius  ain't  cut  up  no  such  caper,  or 

or — you've  been  a-lyin'  lo  me." 

And  here  the  curtain  descended  amid  a  geneial 
roar  of  laughter.- Erastus  OSGOOD,  in  Harpo's 
Magazine. 


SHAVING 
WITH  PLEASURE 

is    cnjoyetl    only  1»\     lli'>^c    ^vh(l    jjosscss    o(uid 
razors.     Our   MASTERPIECE  RAZOR, 

with  round  or  square  entl,  the  razor  of  the  new 
century,  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  fully 
repre-sentswhat  it  is  marked.  We 
sell  a  pair  of  our  Master- 
piece Razors  for  ;P  5.00 
"♦THIifc^te*^  '"'  •'  single  raz- 
forS2.50. 


\Ve  sell  razors  e.xclusively ;  we  make  them, 
we  grind  them,  we  hone  them,  put  them  in  good 
cutting  order,  ready  for  the  face — that  has  been 
our  specialty  since  181 9.  We  use  the  best 
material  money  can  buy.  Every  man  in  our 
employ  is  "  an  artist  in  his  line."  The  work 
comes  as  near  perfection  as  human  ingenuity 
can  make  it. 

We  have  no  agents,  we  sell  direct  to  con- 
sumer ;      we   deliver   free ;    we   warrant    every 

[  razor  to  be   precisely  what  we   say  it   is,   and 
have  but  one  price. 

I         Otir  pamphlet,  '^  All  Abottt  Good  Razors" 
'win  be  /nailed lo  any  address  upon  request. 
C.  KIsuberg  A Brom.,  173  WllllMmSt., M. Y. 


'  *  SHAVING  STICK 


Coming  Events. 


FeVruary  21-March  7.  —  National  Sportsmen's 
Association  Show,  at  New  York. 

Februarj'  22. — Convention  of  Union  Ex-Prison- 
ers of  War,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Convention  of  Spanish  War  Veterans,  National 
Muster,  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Convention  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  National  Society,  at  Washing- 
ton. 

February  23-March  25.— National  Fat  Stock  and 
Feeder  Show,  at  Denver. 


i'ebruary     25-27.  --  Convention      on     Municipal 


^ 


The    Acme    of    Luxury 

'Vriee,  Tu'fiityfiff  Ccnii,  of  all  Druf!C''" 
The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO..  Glastonbury.  Ct. 


IF 

II  wloh  xeereey  iibiiiit  ll,  or 
\V  lint  lo  avoid  iiiinoyiiiiee,  or 

lliive  ant   other  reu«»n,  mid 

noire  liir  ^ell' or  ruinllv. 

I  Mill  iieicollate>«ur  Life  Inniiriiiiee 
III  1111110^1  liny  i'ltiii'iiy  yoii  inline 
If  vnii  are  ready,  wrile  me  «  luit  <'oiiipan>'  \ou  ilc-iie  lo  insme 
111.'  u  hilt  policy;  ubal  ainoiiiil :  pavinciils'aiiiitiallv,  lialf-trarlv 
..r  "piiuierlV;  ibile  of  biilh;  IniMness;  whelhiT  «  Ish  si  .1 .  cv. 
I  will  then  st'iidFpiK'llleilCoiiipaiiy'snppiicalion  blank;  liisliiicl 
iiierllcal  eiandiier:  Keeme  policy  ilcslied  at  coiiipany'B  reifiilar 
publlshid  rales;  arianif  dellMiy  and  selllemint  bv  oxpriHS  or 
all  b^  c<.riesponcleiice  to  yiuir  Balisfiiclfc 


U.  v..  I.IMISM'.Y.  Insurant 
llox  rir>4,  KluiihlnK.  Horoiigh  of  (jueeiiH, 


iPERFECTLY  HYOICNIC^ 

solulely  mm-absorl-cnt,    free 
111     dust    and     vermin,    S"ft. 
l-V,  spriniry.     Th.it  makes  the  | 
Kzybed  Kapok  Mattress 

1  lior  t"  .ill  .tlicrs.       Will  vou  1 
n'    it   thirty    nlirht*   itt    our  J 
i-inenw.    Til  '  1'  o.:cs 
Ilii^  iK   M<l  I- 

THE  A.  A.  BOHNERTCO.Degt.  G.CIncinnall.O. 


TO  PROVE  THAT  EVERY  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


If  uOlictKd  with    I 
Hfire  i-ypH  iiMi!       I 


Nofiis  D.Tiis' TipTop  Duiilicator,  .Tcempletc  app;ir.itiiswili  be  sent  (witliout  de- 
posit) on  to  d.iys'  tri.ll.  Price,  complete,  $7.10,  Mibject  to  a  special  discmmt  of 
■5 ■}/';%  01  S^  n'el—\\  s.itist.uttiiy.  It  i-  Ihc  bcvt,  simplest,  aHii  cheapest  device 
lur  making  100  copies  from  Pen-written  aiiii  50  copies  from  Type-written 
original.  No  mechanism  to  get  out  ot  oiJcr,  no  wasfiing,  no  press,  no 
printers'  ink.     Tile  protiiict  of  22  years'  expeiience  in  Duplicators. 

Se Kit  for  rinu/iirs  iind  tutii^/fs  of  tvork. 

Thompson  S     Eye     Water    FELIX    a.    DAUS    duplicator    CO.,    Oaus    Bunding,    III    John    Street,   NEW   YORK 

Headers  of  The  Litkrauv  Uiokbt  are  asked  tn  iiu'iiliipii  tin-  piililicatloii  when  wrilniK  lo  advertisers. 
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Ownership  and    I'ublic  Franchises,  at  New 

York. 
February  26.— American  Paper  and  I'ulp  Asso- 
ciation, at  New  York. 


EVANS'  VACUUM  GAP 

Will  Make  Hair  Grow. 

This  Appliance  will  mas- 
sage the  scalp  and  force  a 
healthful  circulation.  It  will 
stop  the  hair  from  falling  out 
and  restore  a  normal  growth 
where  live  follicles  exist.  It 
is  used  about  ten  minutes 
each  night  before  retiring. 
Price  $35.00,  which  will  be 
refunded  in  full  if  it  does  not 
give  satisfaction  within 
thirty  days. 

For  full  particulars  address  : 

EVANS^  VACUUM  CAP  CO., 
Fullerton  Building,        St.  Louis. 


Strvnglhens  the  Lungs 

Develops  the  Chesf 

A  wonderful  (Us<overy.  ilakes  weak 
lungs  strong.  Increases  chest  from  two 
to  four  inches.  tSiinple  in  apphcation. 
A  few  minutes  eaih  day  devoted  to 
breathing  through  the 

ALLEN 

Breathing  Tube 

fwiW  do  wonders  towards  making  yoa 
healthy  and  robust.  Used  in  time,  pre* 
vents  consamption;  if  tbe  disease  is  de- 
I  veloped,  helps  to  cure  it.  Mailed  postpaid 
n  receipt  of  25  cents.  To  foreign  coun- 
tries 35  cents. 

Dr.  JOSHUA  ALLEN, 

2127  East  CumDenand  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (J.  S.  A. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

January  26.— It  is  believed  that  the  Powers  have 
accepted  the  V'enezuelan  guarantee  as  a  sat- 
isfactory basis  for  negotiations. 

The  situation  in  Macedonia  is  becoming  more 
threatening. 
January  27.— The  sentence  of  death  passed  upon 
Colonel  I-ynch  is  commuted  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life. 

Emperor  William's  birthday  is  celebrated    at 
Berlin. 
January   28. — The   projected   uprising   in   thina 
has  spread  to  many  provinces. 

The  foreign  Ministers  at  Peking,  excepting 
Minister  Conger,  reply  to  China's  recent 
note  to  the  Powers. 

France  orders  Moroccan  princes  under  French 
control  to  aid  the  Sultan. 

January  29.— Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy 
refuse  to  accept  the  proposal  for  equality  of 
treatment  in  the  payment  of  claims  by  Ven- 
ezuela, so  far  as  other  nations  are  concerned. 

Italian  Foreign  Minister  Prinetti  is  stricken 
with  paralysis. 

The  German  Reichstag  reelects  Count  von 
Ballestrem,  who  resigned  the  presidency 
during  the  controversy  over  the  Krupp 
scandal. 
January  30.— Secretary  Chamberlain  is  enthusi- 
astically greeted  at  Kimberley. 

A  stormy  scene  occurs  in  the  Austrian  Reich- 
stag. 
January  31.— The  railroad  strike  in  Holland  is 
greatly  extended. 

San  Domingo  notifies  United  States  Minister 
Powell  that  it  will  not  pay  the  claims  of  the 
Clyde  Line. 
February  i. — President  Castro  replies  to  the 
allies'  claim  for  preference  that  Venezuela 
desires  to  treat  all  claimants  alike. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

January  i(>.~Senate :  The  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
and  the  Omnibus  State  bill  are  discussed. 

The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation 
bill  is  passed. 

House:  The  Military  Academy  bill  is  passed, 
and  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  is  dis- 
cussed. 

January  27. — Senate:  The  consideration  of  the 
Statehood  bill  is  continued  ;  two  attempts  to 
sidetrack  the  measure  are  defeated. 
House:  The  bill  increasing  the  salaries  of  fed- 
eral judges  is  passed. 

January  t.Z. —Senate :  Several   Senators  discuss 


California  Oil  Stocks 

There  is  an  immense  future  to  the  Crude 
Petroleum  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
"  Standard  Oil  Co."  and  others  are  expending 
millions  in  development  work  to  handle  the 
product,  and  they  know  what  they  are  about  ! 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

J.  S.  eWEN,  318  Pine  Street,  San  Franciso,  Cal. 

Member—"  California  Stock  &  Oil  Exchange." 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.  Nowash- 

'  ing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.     Agents  wanted. 

I    AWTON   fc  CO       so  Veiey  8t„  New  York. 

L,/\ry  IV^l-<l   a.  WW.,  59  D,»rborn  Street,  Clilc»«o. 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  execretions 
from  it  off  ;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  ^rithout  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it  re- 
quires a  most  gentle  soap, 
a  soap  with  no  free  alkali 
in   it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that 
clears  but   not   excoriates. 

Sold  all  over  the  -world. 


A  Turkish  Bath  for  3c 


TfflS  CABINET  IS  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

Complete  with  Al,!,  NECESSARY 
ATTACHMENTS  —  Ready  for  Use. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  by  a  week's  free 
trial  before  you  decide  to  purchase.  Ask  for 
Illustrated   booklet  SENT    FREE. 

RACINE  BATH  CABINET  COMPANY 
Box  250  Racine,  Wisconsin 


REDUCES  YOUR  FUEL  BILL  50^ 

WHEN   YOU   USE  OUR 

Perfect  Steam  Cooker  With  Doors. 

steam-cooked  foods  are  healthier  and  more 
digestible  than  boiled  (;r  baked.  Large  meal 
cooked  over  one  burner.  Wonderful  saving 
of  fuel  and  labor,  liook  free.  Used  on  any 
kind  of  stove.  AGENTS  WANTED.  $30  to 
$411  a  week  can  be  made. 
Also  makers  of  Vapor  Bath  Cabinets.  Write- 
for  Catalogue. 

OHIO  STEAM  COOKER  CO.        ^^, 

50  Ontario  BIdg.       -       -      -       Toledo.  Ohio. 


MAPLEWOOD,     """'  S'ffo'.""'"^ 

A  Sanatorium  established  in  1875  for  the  private  care  and 
medical  treatment  of  Urag  and  Alcoholic  Addictions. 
Thousands  having  failed  elsewhere  have  been  cured  by  us. 
Home    Treatment    If  l>e»Ired.      Address  Taa  Db.  J.  It. 

STEmaNS  Co.,  Dep.  68,  LEBiNON,  O. 


Readers  of  The  LixKaARX  DiaBST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THOSE  WHO 

LABOR  BY  DAY 

May  Spend  Their  EVENINGS 
in  Profitable  Study 


Main  Building,  jlrmtur  Inilitutt  tf  TlihntUfj. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  IN 

ENGINEERING 


Electrical       Locomotive        Architecture 
Mechanical     Navigation  Mechanical  Drawing 

Stationary       Heating,  Ventilating  and   Plumbing 
Marine  Perspective  Drawing 

Sheet  Metal  Work  Textile  Manufacturing 

ALSO  40  SHORT  SPECIAL  ENGINEERING 
COURSES. 


INSTRUCTION  UNDER  MEMBERS  OF 
FACULTY  OF  ARMOUR  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY      ::     ::      ::     •:     :: 


Voijr  work  will  receive  credit  at  Armour  Institute 
should  you  desire  to  enter  as  a  resident  student. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  instruction  papers, 
students  in  full  engineerinf;  courses  are  provided 
with  a  Technical  Reference  l.ibrary  (in  lo  vols.) 
as  a  help  in  their  studies. 

Catalogue  describing  courses,  methods 
and  terms  may  be  had  uj'on   request. 

mmm  school  of  gohbesponoenge 

At  Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LEARN 

TO  WRITE 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

PACE- 
DAVIS 


Th«    knnwlr>1|rf>    nf    A<lv«rll>in(    li 
proving  t<i  •C'irraof  ainliitioni  iiifn  a 
inan  >  IiIr  help   in    tliKir  pr»w-nt  p<.<lti"ii 
and    •  hflp  to  belti-r  poiliioni — It  !•  riir 

KIW    IPtTATinV    RT    BAn..       Tlin    poa»4*»Birtn    "f 

thli  mmlrrn.  Iinp<>rt>tnlc|ii>linr>lii.n  mrkrin 
(rvator  nppurtiinlliri  (<t  )..ii  in  ycmr  liuni- 
Dr^t  lif».  L«rr*  i>rocp*«1ii4.  Mni  lx%%  oo 
nqa«t.  FAOF-KAVIsca 

Suit*  n.    Ml  WaliMb  Avg.,  Cbic^o. 


the  killing  of  l-";itlicr  Au>:usiin  m  the  I'hiiip- 
pines. 

Senator  Lodj;c,  of  Mas.sachusetts,  speaks 
against  the  Statehood  bill. 

House:  The  Senate  ainenJmenls  to  the  Kank- 
ruptcy  bill  are  ajtreed  lo,  and  the  Itidiun  Ap- 
propriation bill  is  discussed. 
January   29 — Senate:   Debate  on   the  Statehood 
bill  continues. 

House:  The  Indian  Appropriation  bill  is  passed, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  I'ostoffice  Ap- 
propriation bill  is  begun'. 
January   ya.— Senate :  Tributes  are    paid    t<>  the 
memory  of  .Senator  McMillan  of  Michijfan. 

House:  Private  claim  bills  are  discussed. 
January  ■^\.— Senate :    The  Army  General   Staff 
bill  is  passed. 

House:  Thirty-two  private  claim  bills  are 
passed,  and  the  debate  on  the  Post-office  Ap- 
)}riation  bill  is  continued. 

OiHi  R  DoMKsric  News. 
January   26. — Philip  Doblin    testifies   before  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  regard- 
ing the  charge  of  attempted  briberj-. 

An  agreement  extending  the  time  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Treatv  is 
signed  at  Washington. 

The  coal  investigating  committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  takes  testi- 
mony in  Boston  ;  and  the  independent  oper- 
ators open  their  case  before  the  Coal  Strike 
Commission  in  Philadelphia. 
January  27. — The  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  finishes  its  investigation. 

The  President,  Vice-Governor  Wright  of  the 
Philippines,  and  Judge  Day  speak  at  the  din- 
ner at  Canton,  O.,  in  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  President  McKinley's  birthday. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  gives  $7,000,000  to  be  used 
for  medical  research. 

Twenty  or  more  are  killed  and  t.  any  injured 
in  a  rear-end  collision  between  trains  at 
Weslfield,  N.  J. 

January  28.— The  British,  German,  and  Italian 
representatives  in  the  Venezuelan  negotia- 
tions send  a  joint  note  to  their  governments, 
urging  the  acceptance  of  Minister  Bowen's 
proposition,  lo  enable  the  lifting  of  the 
blockade. 
Another  collision  occurs  between  two  trains 
.near  Tucson,  Arizona;  the  number  killed 
will  probably  exceed  twenty. 

January  29. — President  Roosevelt  sends  to  Con- 
gress the  appeals  of  China  and  Mexico  for  a 
new  univer.sal  coinage  standard. 

January  30 — The  Venezuelan  negotiations  con- 
tinue in  a  deadlock. 
John  T.   McDonough  accepts  the  appointment 
as  a  Justice  of  the    Supreme   Court  in    the 
I'hilippines. 

January  31.— Baron  von  Slcrnburg,  the  German 


EDUCATE  AT  HOME. 

1  piil..|r.|»  tiiuifhl  liy  iiinllliyn  rivil 
rltriii 


i]i'<'r      .Mill 

.  C.ilcnliiB.  SMr\ 

AiMkf.  Hool<k.'.| 


AJKi'lira.ii 
>lti|^'.  Krii;lii( 


I(K(M)KI.YN  <  OICItKM>OM>I.N<  1:  K<  IIOOL, 
2l»-1itr>  itrrr>nn  Hi..   ItrooLtyn.  N.  Y. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

Writ4'  for  our  Krcc  IlluKtriit.il  l'.i>..li. 

' 'Can  I  Become  an  Electrical  Eng:iDeer? 

Thr  rl.vlrlr«l  tl.l.l  olT-r.  Ih- |{rr«l.-.l  ..p(-.rt,inllliH.  fo 
•ilvun.'ln-nl.  W*  Irarh  F.l.-rtr|.«l  K.iiKln"<-riii|i.  Kl.f 
trio  l.lithting,  Klflrir  lUllwnvii.  Mf.  huril.  ^1  KiiBln.Tr 
ItiK.  .sicani  F:n|{lnn.rin|{,  Mr.  hanl.  •!  l>r.i»lnK.  »l  vniir 
h"rii.'    I.y  mall.      In>lll.il>    fn.lMrn-d    l.y   Th.».  A.   hMliM.n 

and  oih'ra.  KIrrlrlral  Fnclnrcr  Inallliitr, 
I>rpt.   4.  »U  Wol    S8d  (tt..    New  York. 


"Inpiw  men  neod  you.     Tftko 


VnilMl.     MLKI     "  ••'urm.  in    ('ImfriV'K  Pliomv 
TUUIlU     IiILII     F">'""    """""       All  l...,..l« 


l.K 


an.)  unr„».l.-.l  profi-..|on   paTlnn  »i:>  I.'  » '■'■  " 
alonf  ..l.l.iiiil.lr.      W-  .rr  Ihr  nrl,inr.l   In.lriicwr.  DT   Uii.i. 
HOME      CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL.    PhlUdelphU 
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F.  .M.    IVOLK.    Mitr., 


Hi-nrt   for  CntnlotfiU' 
(»*iWKi;0.   !\.  1. 


A  scli.M.l  fur  (jirl.s  .■uiil  v.min,'  \...rii.>ii  l.i.at.il  mi  a 
b.autilul  f.-Iiiu-  uf  h'  M.  u>.  witliiii  111.  Null. .mil 
Ciipitiil.  Surr.iuiKliHl,  Hiiil  uitliln  la^.v  nuili  <if  ilii* 
ii)i>n%  HncI  varii'il  (•(Iuc-aIi..nAl  ln.<titiiti..iir.  ft.i  wl.i.  h 
VVa.siiiii|rion  i.i  funu'il.  KHciilty  i.f  ciilluifd  inclriii- 
t.'iK  i.t  [lie  hik:lii'»t  irrndi'.  ICnliiitrt^  limliiini;.  Kle- 
Kinll.v  funiisln-(l  munis.  liclini-il  fionirlllc  NiiiiiI>«t 
"f  |.ii|>il»  III  the  l>  .iii.iiiitr  >li'l>artni.'iit  liiiiitt-d  ti>  1.0. 
I'if|»iiHt..r.v.  (ViIiMciiif  Mild  (\>ll<'|.'f  loiirsc-s  Music, 
Art.  KliK-ution.  T.iiiii'.  8''""  "  .'i >•"''■  K.r  ratalojcue. 
adilri'sa 

P.  MENEFEE,  President. 

Third  and  T  Sts.,  N.  E..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Racine  College 
Grammar  School 

•THE  SCHOOL  THAT 
MAKES  MANLY  BOYS.' 

A  liit'li^frafl**  wliodl  prcpar- 
Intl  b<>j»  from  8  to  IK  jinrs 
old  f(.r  liiistiMVK  lif»>  or  tin- 
''iiivfruiti.'!..  SfimiHIe  S.h....l 
I  ~m  and  Dorniitorn-n  for  the 
liti.  ■  Imijh.  Vfrj-  c-art-fiil  inoial 
and  wM'ial  (rainiiit;.  Kiftv  ^eiirs 
of  Mi,os.-<fal   work.     Sriid  for 

CUtllL'^MU*. 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Robinson, 

WARDEN, 

Racine  ::  Wis. 


DICK50N 
6CH00L 

EMORY 

Kcdnces  the  Secret  and  Art  of  Memory  to  n  Science.  Gladstone 
in  ri(thl  My  method  will  enahle  you  to  a.-i-omi.lish  more  work 
in  a  week  than  the  hardworkiiiir  sloven  can  in  a  inontb. 
Hiisinenn  details,  iiaiiies,  faces.  hool>»,  8tuilieR.  readily  niernor- 
i7.ed.  .\ll  miiidANanileriii^'  concent nit.d.  S|.eakiiiu'  wiihoiil 
ii.ites  K.ASILY  ArulIUKf)  Hitihly  endorse.l  Indiviilual 
instructions  hy  mnil.  H.ioklet  and  Trial  C'o|.yri(fTited  Lew«>n 
KItKR.  Ad.lrenithe  ItlCKMIN  MCllOOLtiK  MEMORY, 
754  Audllorlum.  ChleuKo    III- 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE 


Tnrr.>  lomi.atn.Hiid- 

» .\.   »  .       An   ideal 

school.  .\dvaiitaKeKof 
N.  V.  City.  All  clej.arl- 
nieiifH  Siiecinlourfes 
in  Art,  Music.  Liter.t- 
tnrc,  I  HiiKUHKeN,  etc. 
F.ir  illustrated  circu- 
lar V.  u.l.ii  ess, 
MiskC.  v..  .Mason,  LL.M. 


^vou  want  to 
know  how  to  do  vonr 
rrrlisinf;  at  Iru  rnit,  it  jrmi 
become  an  a.lwritcr  or 
manaccr  at  $zo  to  #ioo  wccklv,  ilyou  wish 
to  |;ain  knowlcdf;c  that  will  poiilivrly  incrraac  your 
(alary  or  income,  if  you  wish  your  son  or  your  daugh- 
ter to  Irarn  a  dignilicd  and  qulckly-prolitable  pro- 
frsiion,  tend  three  l-cent  itampa  for  prospectut  and 
read  in  it  the  lermi  on  which  I  give  a  ftiilivi  fuiirun- 
t,,  tfintrtaird  «jrn<nfi. 

CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES.  133-1  NatsaD  St..  New  York. 


For  Self- 
Study.  School 
Use.  Etc. 


LANGUAGES 

CORTINA'S   METHOD    complatai  $1.50 

.1..,.,,/.   ..r    (  /,>,.i.j.,   .IP,./  U„ff.,U-    h:si»>fn>.   I-m,   ilMil 

i;V  PHONOGRAPH  '■i'!'^,;.?^^':.,*!^!!^!?- 

•l.ili.n.  u'.i.-  I.M. ..  :,i;   r:.L-.-,  v~,    ln.|-.t...  fpHIll-h  t.,..,L. 
llU   l>.  Cnrllnn   ArA.lrniy   of  Ijingu«ge«,   41   Vi.  ;uih  M..   >.  ' 


L-EARN  PROOFREADING, 
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special  envoy  to  tl>e  United  States,  prest-iitt. 
his  credentials  to  the  President. 
February  i.— Troops  are  ordereil  to  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  to  quell  the  strike  riots. 
The  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Association 
appeals  for  funds  to  build  a  memorial  to 
Jefferson  in  Washington. 


CHESS. 

fAU  communications  tor  tins  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  I-itfkakv 

DU-.KST.'') 

Problem  807. 

Composed  for  Thk  Litprary  Digkst 

By  The  Rev.  g.  Hobbs.  New  Ori  fans. 

Black  — Seven  Pieces. 


White -Ten  Pieces. 
KsBibi;    4Q.1;    8;    kiS^ki;    rS2P2q: 
iP2R3;iS3Bib;2r5. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  808. 

First  Prize,  Football  and  Field  Tourney. 
By  G.  J.  Slater. 
Black  —Six   Pieces. 


WB.     m 


J    mm      'Wi'- 
...    m    m 


W/.        m///. 


Wi.     ^ 


P  A  W     P 


fm.     :^^  -ft  1 


m 


m.     wm 


WC' 


White— Six  Pieces. 
7K;8;2p2p2;4kS2;4P3;3P4;Q2SiSP; 

5S2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


EUROPE  1903 


Escorted 
Parties      _ 

.\pril  4th,  May  9th,  June  2f)th.— All  Europe  via 
Mediterranean  Route,  85  days,  $630  ;   107  days,  $810. 

June  27th,  July  4th.— British  Isles,  Holland.  Bel 
(rium  and  France,  with  excursions  to  Germany,  The 
Rhine,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  43  days,  $280  ;  50  days. 
$355;  66  days,  $485. 

July    4th.— London,    Switzerland,    Germany   and 
Paris,  46  days.  $285. 
•    July  4th.— Special  Vacation  Party,  66  days,  $420. 

Write  for    illustrated    descriptive   program,    also 

'■'Rail  and  Ocean.''    By  mail  free. 

Steamship  and  Railroad  Tickets  by   all  LIneH. 

Twenty-elBht   years'  experience. 


R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO., 

113  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  26  School  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
220  South,  aark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Readers  of  Thk  Literaat 


Food  for  Careful  Thought 


IS   Vftty — rritr  peace  and   goor 
which  the  angels  sang. — Selected. 
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A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CON- 
SERVATIVE INVESTORS. 
The  Christian  Nation  excrcices  a 
rigid  censorship  over  all  advertise- 
ments received,  and  only  those  are  ac- 
cepted which  the  publisher  confident- 
ly believes  offer  advantages  to  such  of 
his  readers  as  are  in  need  of  the  things 
advprtis^d.  If  there  is  one  character 
of  advertising  more  critically  exam- 
ined than  another,  before  acceptance, 
it  is  financial  or  investment  advertise- 
ments. The  pages  of  many  good  papers 
have  been  fairly  bursting  with  invest- 
ment announcements,  pages  upon 
pages  of  which  we  ■were  compelled  to 
decline  because  we  did  not  have  good 
re3gon  to  believe  that  they  offered  safe 
and  profitable  investments  to  our  read- 
ers. When,  therefore,  we  do  accept  an 
investment  advertisement,  such  as  the 
Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  the  very 
appearance  of  it  in  our  paper  says  that 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  legitimate  pfopo- 
sition,  such  as  persons  of  means,  seek- 
ing investment,  may  take  hold  of.  We 
ask  our  readers  to  study  carefully  their 
announcement,  consider  the  character 
of  the  public  men  and  financial  houses 
endorsing  it,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
leading  journal  oil  the  rubber  trade 
commends  it  unreservedly,  and  then 
those  who  have  money  to  invest,  ad- 
dress the  secretary.  F.  M,  Crawford,  52 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  particulars 
and  prospectus. 


The  above  was  published  as  an  editorial  in  the  Christian 
Xation  after  a  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  company  by 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  that  paper.  It  was  entirely  un- 
solicited, and  should  be  carefully  considered  by  anyone  having 
money  to  invest. 

There  is  being  offered  for  sale  to-day  at  par,  $10  per  share, 
a  limited  amount  of  the  treasury  stock  of  The  Para  Rubber 
Plantation  Company,  one  of  the  strongest  companies  of  the  kind 
in  America.  The  Company  has  500,000  shares — all  common — 
preferred  stock  or  bonds.  They  own  1,400  square  miles  of 
territory  or  about  1,000,000  acres,  on  which  are  growing  in  their 
native  soil  and  element  over  6,000,000  Rubber  trees  1 5  years- 
and-over  old.  Each  tree  will  yield  5  lbs.  of  rubber  per  season 
at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  35  cts.  a  lb.  and  sells  in  New  York 
to-day  for  95  cts.  a  lb.  Two  thousand  men  will  earn  6  per  cent, 
on  the  Company's  capital.  The  Company  owns  territory  suffi- 
cient to  employ  40,000  laborers,  that  number  being  available. 
Operations  will  be  conducted  along  the  same  lines  that  made 
the  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY'S  stock  worth  four  thou- 
sand for  one,  and  which  built  up  the  Astor  fortunes.  The 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  forward  an  illustrated  booklet, 
descriptive  of  the  Company  and  its  methods,  to  anyone  on  request. 

F.  M.  CRAWFORD,  Secretary, 
Dept.  E,  Exchange  Court  Building,  New  York  City. 

New  England  Offices,  104-106  State  Street,  Boston 
DioKST  are  asked,  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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UK.    STALL 


STALLS  BOOKS 

AManwithaMessa§:e 

Millions  (if  piopic  always  await 
ihe  man  with  a  real  messaye. 
l)r.  Stall  has  found  it  so.  His 
hooks  an-  already  circulated  in 
cNcrN  l..nd. 

275th  thousand  in  EnKlish. 

1  hey  arc  being  translated  into 
se\eral  laniiuages  in  Kurope 
and  two  in  A»ia. 

THE  SELF  AND  SEX  SERIES 

ha-  the  uiuiualilied  ciulor^tiiunt  ol 
Dr.  Joseph  Cook  Bishop  Vincent 

Rev.  C.  .M.  Sheldon  Anthony  Comstocit 

Rev.  F.  H.   Aleyer  "Pansy" 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyier    Frances  E.  Willard 
Dr.  l-rancis  \'..  Claris  Lady  H.  Somerset 

Lminent  physicians  and  hundreds  of  others. 

4  BOOKS  TO  AlEN.    Hy  ^\  K  anus  Stall,  D.D. 

WllAT  A  VoUNG  i!uV  t)UCHTTO  KnoW. 

What  a  Yoinu  >L\n  Ought  to  Know. 

What  A  Voi'NG  Hi'SBANDOfOHTTo  Know. 
What  a  Man  op  45  Oi."OHr  to  Know. 

4  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.     Ky  Mrs.  Mary  \\ood. 
Allen,  .Ml),  and  Mrs.  ICmma  K.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 
What  a  Vdi'ng  Giki.  Olic.ht  to  Know. 

What  a  V'oi'ng  Woman  Oight  to  Know. 
What  a  Yovng  Wifb  Oi'ght  to  Know. 
What  a  Woman  op  45  Orr.iiT  to  Know. 
Sf  fify  ci'fiv,  post frt-^.   Sendjor  iabU  0/ contents. 

V':_  ii..i.i:.~u:r*n.  c n.     1062  Keal  Fstate  Trust 
ir  Publishing  Co.  i-uHdin^,  Philadelphia 


AFTER 
ALL 


CARTERS  INK 


ISTHE 
BEST" 


AN  OLD  BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

I1<-U<T  taki-  himulvio-  anc!  uw  Curtrr'n. 

Hmd  fur  Hutiktet,  "  Inklitma  "     KiiKK. 

The  Cnrtor'n  Ink  Co.,       •      •       lto»toii,  Maas. 


^ 


Thfse  trudi'-inark  cr 

GLUTE 

SPECIAL 
K.  C.  WHOL 

UtiUke    all     ^ 
For  \ 

Farwell  &  Rhines. 


TOSS  lijR-H  on  every  puckaKe. 
For 
DYSPEPSIA. 

nc    FLOUR. 

;at  flour. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 
town.N.Y..U.S.A. 


CHEAP  RATES 


Cillfonila,    WoKhlnfTton,  Oregon, 

•  lorado.      'Wi-    : r<>  rnhiced 

rate:*  ou  lioii.-,.  hold  Koo'l.-.of  liiK'iidlnif  s<-ttlLTntottH!ul.ovo 
States.      Write  for  rates.      Mnp  i,f  <  ttifomia,  I'iililC. 
Tll«>s-(ONTIVKXT*r,  KKKIfillT  CO..  .ir,  iii-»rbomS(..niIf««o. 


An  Important  Help  in  Phy»lc«l  Culture 


The  Hand -Book  of  Medical 
and  Orthopedic  Gymnastics 


By  ANDERS  WIDE.  M.D. 


riuHtirM, 


TllfI>rl'iel|'lemilMla|.lill(iiliNn  of  S«edl.h  (f.v 
mnKs/ijfi-  iirid  orth(i|H<ll<-».  with  <lis<rl|ition»  of  in      . 
of  llliiesH  lii-l|Kil  or  iiiri-.!  hy  ifvMiniiHKc  trentnient.    Thin 

I k  hiui  I n  nilfii.t.d  n«  a  t<-it-h.Kik  nt  moKt  ot  the  eol- 

lejf»   for   phv-lriil    IriilMlntc   and    ni<-dh/il   »(ynmiuiticii  In 
Kntcltuid  null  Ainerlin. 

8vo.  cloth.  373  pages.  $3.00 
Funk  &  Waicnalli  Company,   Pubft.,  New  York 


If  nnilcted  witli  I 
Hore  I'yps  us      j 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Solutioo  cf  Tourney  Problem.s. 

No.  795.     CXllL:     B-K  0. 
No.  796.     CXI  v.: 


B-Q6 
K-K5 


Unsound. 
Kt— Kt  5  stopped  by  (J-  B  3. 
No.  797.    C.XV. 
Kt— g  4  K  .\  1 


K-K15 


F— R6 


R-Hsq 
Bx  Kt 


K-B8 


K  X  Kt 
Ktx  P 

K-R6 
R-R4 

■  !p3r  r 

No.  79?. 
K  -B4 

Kt— R  3 

■  P-B  7 

Kt— R3ch 


U— K  6,  mate 


R — B  4,  mate 


CXVI. 


K  X  P.  mate 


R  X  P,  mate 


K  X  P.  mate 


li— g  7  or  R  4    P— B  7 

.Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Kev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  M.  Marble.  Woi- 
cester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  li.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Biiniingham,  .•Ma.;  H.  \V.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  Wliite.  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwnght.  Somerville, 
Mass.;  W.  J.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Te.x.;  "  Malvern."  Melrose, 
Mass.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  .\.  G.  Massmann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  C.  B.  K.,  Youngslown,  O.;  G.  Pat- 
terson, Winnipeg,  Can. 

795  :  Jean  Fieldmg,  Windsor,  N.  S. 

795,796:  "Twenty-three"',  Philadelphia;  \V.  R. 
Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va.; 
R.  G.  Eyrich,  New  Orleans;    F.  Alsip,  Ogden,  111. 

795,  796,  797  '•    R-  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
795,  796,  793  :  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

795,  797  :  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  O. 
C.Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

796,  797,  798  :  E.  N,  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Comments  (79s)  :  "  The  eight  beautiful  varia- 
tions more  than  equalize  the  duals" — M.  M.; 
"Main  variation  of  great  beauty  and  strength"— 
F.  S.  F.;  "  Fine,  subtle,  original  "— H.  W.  B.;  "Tho 
spotted  with  duals,  it  has  considerable  original- 
ity"— J.  C.  J.  W.;  "Well  conceived  and  executed" 
—  W.  R.  C;  "  Beautiful  "-R.  G.  E. 

797:  "A  pretty  little  article,  wholly  unfit  for 
Tourney"— M  M.;  "A  well-rendered  little  con- 
ceit "—G.  D.;  "A  beauty,  indeed  ;  and  not  easy  by 
a  good  deal" — F.  S.  F.;  "  A  light-weight  of  me- 
dium worth" — H.  W.  B. ;  "  A  trim  and  sparking 
little  3-er,  in  which  all  the  units  of  force  are  duti- 
fully engaged"— J.  C.  J.  W. 

798:  "Neat,  but  too  light"— M.  M.;  "Only  one 
acceptable  variation  "—<i.  U.;  ■*A  good  specimen 
of  the  'Indian'" — F.  S.  F.;  "A  feeble  'Indian'"— 
H.W.  B  ;  "  Rather  meager  "-J.  C.  J.  W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  The  Rev.  P.  D. 
Thompson,  East  Newmarket,  Md.,  J.  F.  Herrick, 
Cleveland,  got  791  ;  W.  G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati,  70.;, 
793.  794- 

Mr.  H.  Z.  Webster,  Woodford,  Wis.,  desires  lo 
play  by  correspondence. 

"The  Chess-Digest." 

W'c  have  received  the  third  volume  of  Mordecai 
Morgan's  great  work.  This  work  deserves  words 
of  highest  commendation  from  every  Chess-editor 

TO    CDRR   A    «-OI.D    I.V    (»IVR    IIA¥ 

Take  Laxative  Bronio   Quinine  Tablets.    All  druKiflNlH 


refund  tln<  money  if  It  fallH  to  cure. 
HlKuatiire  Ih  on  each  box. 


E.  W.  tirove 


I  don't  make 
all  the  lamp 
chimneys;  no 
trouble      with 


mme. 


Macbeth. 


My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
tlie  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Maciif.th.  Pittsburgh. 


THIN  WOMEN 

who  wisli  I.)  incivatB  their  wpinlit  tluii.  |,i:rfc  tiiiK'  ijiiiuittry  of 
person  — should  road  Dr.  Kivsrd's  Trvsliiw  on  the  C'auwt  of  TliiiiiiaM 
or  Emwialioii;  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Ihil  distrotiinil  rondi- 
tion,  and  h,iw  the  weight  can  be  increased  10 1,*  25  poundh--qui('kl> , 
surely,  safely— at  very  nuMlerate  eost.  Booklet  sent  to  any  addrvs. 
in  plain,  sealed  enveUmo  for  4c  pi'st.ipe. 

THB  V.  S.  RIVARD  CO.  DETROIT,  rUCH. 


Our  SWO-pagobiKik  "The  Orig-in  and  Treatment  of  StACDDie 
sent  Kroo  to  Bny  address.    ijjcio.«n  fl  reut«  to  pay   jKista^fe. 
I..awi«  BTAHMaama  tjcuoot,  g^   Adeljude  fit.*  Uvlroit,  Mich. 


DENTS 

CORN  GUM 


CURES 


QrnsBunions-]|[arts 

Easy  to  apply.  Does  not  spread. 
Gives  almost  immediate  relief. 

AT  AIL  ORmiSTS  ISCTURBYMAILUHIimiFTimia 
THE  GENUINE ISIN  TIN  BOXES. 

CS.DENT  &  CO..DETR0IT,MICH. 


I  ought  to  be  in  everybody's  mouth,  adults  and  children,  three  times  a  day. 


Sold  Only  In  a  T*Uow  Box  -  for  your  pr..tr.  ti..n.  Curved  han<llc  and  face  to  fit  Ihe 
nu.uiM.  litistlcs  ill  irickjuLii  iiilis-clMIulMtWMIitbstMUi.  Ui.le  ill  handle  and  hook 
to  lir,l,l  it.      This  nil  ins  niui  li  lo  i  hanly  persons — the  only  ones  who  like  our  brush. 

.'•I  lid /or  our  free  huuklet,  "  Tovlh  Trullia." 


c^^  "ppoptvuto^tlc 


Adults- 35c.  Youths' 35c.   Children's  asc.    Ilr  mall  or  at  dealers'.         FLORENCE  MFO.  CO.,  j^   Fin*  St.,  Flor«nc«,  IUm 


UeaderH  of  Tue  Literary  Diqkst  are  asked  to  meotlon  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisera. 
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who  desires  to  give  his  readers  information  of  the 
very  best  book  in  the  liieratwre  of  the  game. 
But,  this  work  is  not  literature  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  term  ;  it  is  a  practical  working-book 
for  every  student  of  Chess.  You  get  here  ij//the 
openings,  with  <*// the  principal  variations,  illus- 
trated by  the  actual  play  ot  the  world's  greatest 
Masters.  A  person  who  has  these  three  volumes 
has  a  complete  Chess-library,  as  far  as  instruction 
iu  playing  Chess  is  concerned.  In  the  three 
volumes  there  are  1,436  pages,  giving  thirty-two 
Openings.  Forty-two  books  were  consulted,  from 
1851  to  1S84,  from  which  the  variations  and  games 
were  taken,  showing  the  most  approved  modern 
methods  of  attack  and  defense.  The  Chess- 
editor  of  TiiE  LiTKKAUV  DiOESi'  began,  several 
years  ago,  to  select  and  arrange  games  under 
the  various  Openings.  He  found  this  unsatis- 
factory, as  the  games  very  largely  reflected  the 
special  or  characteristic  genius  of  the  players. 
Now,  Mr.  Morgan  gives  him,  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  just  what  he  wanted  ;  for,  while 
the  games  in  "The  Chess  Digest"  may  show  the 
characteristics  of  the  players,  yet  the  Openings 
with  their  variations  give  the  consensus  of  all 
players  on  these  most  important  subjects.  Every 
week  persons  write,  requesting  us  to  recommend 
the  "best  book  on  Chess."  We  haven't  any  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  the  best  book  on  Chess  we 
have  ever  seen  is  Mordecai  Morgan's  "Chess- 
Digest." 

Charousek's  Fine  Play. 


King's  Gambit  Declined. 


CHAROfSEK. 

IVJiiie. 
iP-K  4 

2  p-K  n  4 

3  Kt-K  B  3 

4  Kt-B  ^(a) 

5  B-Kt-5 

6  Kt— Q  R  4 

qQx  B 
TO  Kt  X  B 
HI  P— B  -, 

12  P— B  s 

13  P— K'R4 

14  B-B  4  ch 

15  P— K  Kt  4 

16  P— Kt  5 

17  P— Kt  6 
^^  K  R-Kt  sq 
19  P  X  Kt 

^o  Q-Q  sqff) 
-21  P— Kt  4 
^2  O— <;  3 
23  P  X  P 


PROF.   EXNER 

Black. 
P-K  4 
1!— B  4 
P-Q3 
Kt-(jT?3(b) 
r.-K  Kt  5  (c) 
B— Kt3 
Kt-B  3 
B  X  Kt 
Kt— Qz 
R  P  X  Kt 
Castles  (d) 
Q-K2 
P— B3 
K— Rsq 
Kt— R  4 
Kt  xB 
Kt-B  4 
K— Kt  sq  (e) 
P— R3 
P-B3 
Kt  xP 
P-Q4 
Kt-Q3 


CHAROt  SEK. 

White. 

24  P  X  P 

25  B— K  3 

26  Q— B  2 

27  y-Kt  -,  ch 

28  B  X  Kt  P 

29  Castles 

30  Q-B  7  Ch) 
3iPxQ 

32  R-Q  7 

33  K  R-Q  sq 

34  R— Q  8 

35  R  x  R  Cch) 

36  P— R  4 

37  P-R  5 

38  P— B  4 

39  P-Kt  5 

40  I'  X  P 

41  P— R  6 

42  B-R  5(k) 

43  P— Kt  6 

44  K — Kt  sq 

45  P-R  7 

46  P— Kt  7 


PROF.   EXNER. 

Black. 
PxP 
P-K  5 
Kt  X  P  (g) 
K— Rsq 
Kt  X  P 
K  R— K  sq 
Qx  y 

R-K  B  sq(i) 
Kt— B  6 
Kt— K4 
Kt  X  P 
R  xR 
K— Kt  sq(j) 
R— Rsq 
K— B  sq. 
PxP    ^ 
K-Ksq 
P-B4 
P— K6 
R-Bsqch 
R— B  4 
R  x  B 
Resigns  (1) 
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BERNARR    MACFADDEN 
WILL  GIVE  ANYONE 
A  TRIAL  LESSON  IN 

rPHYSICAL  CULTURE 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN,  the  man  who  put  the  science  of 
physical  culture  on  a  scientific  basis,  will  give  to  anyone  who 
wants  it,  a  trial  lesson  in  physical  culture  as  it  really  is,  nut  merely 
for  the  sake  of  large  biceps,  but  for  the  development  of  the  entire 
body  in  every  part. 

GENUINE  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  means  the  buildinj;  of 
stronuili  in  the  internal  vital  organs,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
the  outward  muscular  system.  Strong  arms  are  useful,  but 
strenuth  of  the  digestive,  respiratory  and  otiicr  vital  centers  is 
still  more  important. 
INTERNAL  VITAL  STRENGTH  IS  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

Don't  you  know  that  your  very  life  depends  ujion  the  strength  of  your 
stomach  and  other  vitalorgans?     How  can  the  functions  of  these  vital  organs 
be  properly  ijerfornied   if  they  have  not  tlie  required  strength?     Then,  what 

is  more  important  tlian  tliis  internal  strengdi?  Creat  strength  of  the  stomach  and  other  internal  organs,  means 
more  vitality  for  tlie  entire  body,  greater  brain  power  and  longer  life.  {^Sufferers  from  i7idigestiou  should  give 
this  thought.)  _     _ 

HOW  ARE  YOUR  STOMACH   MUSCLES? 
The  lessons  which  Mr.  Macfadden  gives  in  his  Magazine,  PHYSICAL   CULTURK,  will  tell  you  how  to 

acquire  and  retain  a  strong,  healthy  stcmiach,  healthy  digest- 
ive organs,  healthy  heart,  healthy  lungs  and  si)lendid 
vitality,  without  dosing  your  entire  system  with  drugs  Our 
sort  of  physical  culture  means,  first  of  all,  the  acquirement 
and  retention  of  health  of  the  entire  internal  system.  It 
also  means  superb,  symmetrical  development.  In  short, 
Mr.  Macfadden's  magazine, 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE, 

which  will  contain  during  the  coming  year  nearly  1,200 
pages  of  reading  matter  and  about  1,000 
illustrations,  is  a  thorough  encyclopedia  of  true 
physical  culture  knowledge.  Much  time  and  money  has 
been  devoted  to  making  tliis  magazine  one  of  the  most 
popular  among  thinking  people. 

In  order  to  enable  everybody  to  study  physical  culture 
as  it  should  be,  Mr.  Macfadden  has  prepared  a  course  in 
body-building  and  health-making  which  can  be  practised  at 
home  without  apparatus  or  expense,  and  which  will  appear 
in  Physical  Culture  in  monthly  lessons  widiout  exb^ 
charge.     By  subscribing  to  this  magazine  you  really  get 

A  $2,000  COURSE  FOR  $1. 

The  series  of  lessons  included  in  this  Magazine  contains  about  150  photographic  illustrations,  posed  by  the 
author,  and  describing  in  the  plainest  manner  possible  how  every  part  of  the  body  can  be  strengthened  and 
developed.  Its  preparation  required  an  actual  cash  outlay  of  about  ^2,000,  and  a  life's  work  on  the  part  ot 
Mr.  Macfadden.  Please  understand  that  this  special  course  of  le.ssons  costs  you  nothing.  It  is  given  a.s  a  free 
supplement,  one  big  lesson  every  month,  to  PHYSICAL  CULTURK,  die  subscription  price  of  which  is  only 
$1  00.  It  teaches  the  healthiest  person  how  to  be  healthier,  the  weakest  invalid  how  to  be  strong.  The  young, 
the  old,  or  the  middle-aged,  the  novice,  or  the  professional  strong  athlete,  should  read  it.  The  complete  maga- 
zine, including  the  entire  course,  and  the  January  issue  free,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  rtceijit  of  jjSr.oo, 
which  will  be  refunded  without  question  if  you  are  not  satisfied  after  receiving  the  first  copy  and 
lesson.  If  you  prefer  vou  can  send  10  cents  for  one  trial  lesson.  Please  remember  that  this  entire  work  is  pub- 
lished under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Kemarr  Macfadden,  the  best  known  Physical  Culturist  in  the  world 
Address  your  letter  at  once,  sending  $1.00  for  the  year's  course,  or  10  cents  for  a  trial  copy  and  lesson  to 


Notes  from  The  Standard,  Londojt. 

Ca)  Transforming  the  opening  into  a  form  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  Vienna  game. 

(b)  It  is  preferable  to  wait  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Q  Kt  until  ^Yhite  has  played  B — Q  B  4. 

Cc)  This  move  generallj*  compels  6  B  x  Kt,  bring- 
ing White's  Queen  into  play. 

(d)  It  is  not  advisable  to  Castle  so  long  as  P— B  5 
is  threatened.  The  alternative  would  be  either 
II..,  P  X  P  or  Q — K  2  (^Vhite  having  no  Knight), 
and,  if  White  play  12  Castles  (Q  R),  Black  may  do 
so  likewise. 

(e)  If  18..,  Kt  (B  s)  move,  then  19  Q-R  5,  P— R  3  ; 
20  B  X  P.  P  X  B  ;  21  Q  X  P  ch,  K— Kt  sq  ;  22  P— Kt  7 
and  wins. 

(f)  Threatening  21  Q—Q  5  ch,  K— R  sq  ;  22  B  x  P, 
«tc.,  and,  also,  preventing  Kt — Kt  6,  after  dislodg- 
ing the  Knight  with  P— Kt  4. 

(g)  The  alternative  would  have  been  26.  .,Kt — B  5; 
■27  Q— Kt  3,  P— Kt  5  ;  28  B— B  5,  Q— K  4  ;  29  B  x  R, 
R — R  6,  with  a  powerful  counter-attack. 

(h)  It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  Charousek's  re- 
sources in  supreme  moments. 

(i)  31..,  R— K2  would  be  followed  by  32  P— B  E 
<queen's  ch),  R  x  R  ;  33  B— B  5,  etc. 

(j)  This  useless  move  can  not  be  retrieved,  and 
it  spoils  a  well-played  game  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Exner. 

(k)  The  winning  move.  The  two  passed  Pawns 
are  stronger  than  the  Rook. 

(1)  A  real  fighting  game  it  was,  with  plenty  of 
enterprise  on  both  sides. 
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Two  **  Tartars." 

Lasker  and  Pillsbury  in  their  exhibitions  meet 
very  many  poor  players,  a  number  of  gooU 
players,  and  occasionally  catch  a  Tartar.  IJr. 
Lasker  found  one  in  Mr.  Kd.  Schrader,  artist,  St. 
Louis;  and  Pillsbury  caujjht  one  in  Breslau,  Herr 
K.  Moll.  Evidently  Dr.  Lasker  took  chances  with 
Mr.  Schrader,  and  the  artist,  accepting  the 
chances,  beat  the  Champion  in  probably  the  short- 
est game  in  which  he  was  ever  beaten.  Heir 
Moll  iienerously  gave  Pillsbury  his  Queen,  ami 
followed  it  up  by  forcing  a  mate.  We  give  scon- 
of  these  games,  with  comments  by  Keicbbelm  in 
TA^  Sorth  American. 


LASKKR.  SCHRADRR. 
MItite.  Black. 

lo  Kt-H  3  Kt-K  2 

R  4  (c)  K— (.1  sq  (d) 


12  IT— g  2 

Castles 

13  R-K  sq 

Kt— H  4  (e) 

14  Kt-K  2 

K  k-Ksq 

IS  0-B2 

P-Kt  3 

Kt  X  y  P  wins 

16  K-Ktsq 

(0 

(g) 

I.ASKER.  SCHKAOEK. 

White.  HUck. 

IP-K4      P-K4 

aP— KH4     P-O 4 
3  K  Kt-B3<a)l!— K  Kt  s 
4B-K2        Px  HP 

5  P  X  P  B  X  Kt 

6  B  X  B  Q— R  5  ch 

7  K-Bsq(b)  Kt-  <J  2 

8  P  -Q  4        I'.-Q  -, 
9P-f^4         P-C^Kt3 

Comments. 
(at  To  avoid  the  variation  of  those  two  German 
gentlemen,  Falkbeer  and  Lederer. 

(b)  The  strength  of  White's  game  consists  in  the 
weight  of  his  (Jueen's-side  Pawns  receiving  aid 
and  countenance  from  the  B  at  B  3. 

(c)  A  perfunctory  move;  Kt — K  4  is  much 
better. 

fd)  Made  necessary  by  Lasker's  threat  of  P— B 
5,  etc. 

(e)  Position  is  now  with  Ed.  Schrader,  and 
Lasker's  Queen  excursion  is  shown  to  be  worse 
than  useless. 

(f)  An  error,  to  put  it  mildly,  but  Black  had 
much  the  better  of  the  game. 

(g)  Lasker  resigned. 

The  continuation  would  be: 
17  Q— Q  3        B— B  4  I  18  K— B  sq     Kt— B  7,  etc. 


PILI-SBltRV.  MOLL. 

White.  Black. 

1  P-K  4  P— K  4 

2  P— K  K  4     B— B  4 
3K  Kt-Bs  P-Q  , 

4  Kt-B  3        P-Q  R  3  (a) 

5  P  X  P  P  X  P 

6  Kt  X  P  fb)  (,)—(,)  s 

7  Kt-Q  3(c)  B-R  2(d) 
SO— !'•  3  Q  Kt-I!  3 
9  Kt-li  3       Kt-B  3 

Kt-K  4 
K  Kt— Kt  5 


10  K  -(J 
iiQ-K 


PILLSBURY.  MOLL. 

IVhite.  Black. 

12  Q  Kt-(J  sq  Castles 

13  P-  B3         Ktx  Kt  (e) 

14  1^  X  Q  K  Kt  X  B  ch 
isK-Hsq      BxP 

16  Kt-K  3      P— K   B4  (f) 
i7p-KR~(g)P-Bs 
18K— 1!2       P— B6 

19  P  X  P  R  X  P  ch 

20  K—  Kt  2       Kt     1!  5  ch 

21  K  — R2         R  X  P  mate 


Comments. 


(a)  With  the  view  of  B— 1<  2  by  and  by. 

(b)  A  bad  capture,  but  Pillsbury  at  this  mo- 
ment didn't  know  the  calibre  of  his  advcrsarv 
B  — B4was  the  safe  move.  If  White  had  sprung 
his  favorite  maneuver  of  Q  Kt— R  4  to  change  olt 
the  Bishop,  Herr  Moll  would  have  retreated 
Bishop  to  R  2. 

(c)  (Jood  enough— against  ordinary  players. 

(d)  This  might  be  called  the  Moll  signature. 

(e)  Moll's  mistake  evidently,  but,  of  course,  the 
well-established  rule  of  tou'ch-and-move  was  in 
force. 

(f)  Pillsbury's  interest  in  the  game  had  been 
waning,  when  this  move  awakened  him  to  the  fact 
that  Bhick  threatened  something. 

(g)  For  the  double  purpose  of  hindering  Kt— 
Kt  5 anil  making  an  outlet  .-it  R  2,  but  it's  no  use. 
It  turned  out  that  Moll's  mistake  was  a  splendid 
Siicrilicc. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Tournament. 

The  next  grc.it  event  in  the  Chess-world  is  the 
Masters'  Tournament  in  Monte  Carlo.  Twelve  or 
fourteen  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  world  are 
expected  to  play.  The  prizes  are,  ist,  4,5«ij  francs 
and  an  ohjet  d'art :  2d,  2,250  francs.  The  sum  of 
7,250  francs  will  be  divided  among  the  other  play 
era  according  lo  their  standing. 

Prince  iJadi.'in,  who  is  president  of  the  Tourney 
committee,  offers  two  l)rilliancy  prizes  of  250 
francs  each.  Baron  Albert  Rothschild  provides 
for  two  prizes  of  200  and  ^.o  francs  for  anii(.>unced 
mates  in  the  greatest  number  of  moves. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


WORK  AND   PAY  OF  THE  COAL-MINERS. 

IF  we  are  to  believe  theVitnesse-S  whom  the  coal  operators  have 
brought  before  the  strike  commission  during  the  last  three 
weeks  of  the  hearing,  the  miners  are  a  lazy,  drunken  set,  who 
work  but  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  fill  a  small  number  of  cars, 
prevent  other  miners  from  doing  their  best,  and  receive,  some  of 
them,  pay  equal  to  the  salary  of  the  governor  of  Delaware,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  Vermont,  or  Oregon.  The  witnesses  for  the 
miners'  union,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  the  commission 
believe  that  the  coal  companies  will  not  supply  enough  cars  to 
permit  them  to  do  more  work  than  they  now  perform,  and  report 
that  their  wages  are  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  operators'  state- 
ments. The  testimony  given  previously  to  the  last  three  weeks  of 
the  hearing  has  been  considered  in  articles  in  these  columns  on 
November  29,  December  6  and  27,  and  January  3,  17,  and  24. 
The  hearing  this  week  is  devoted  to  arguments  by  the  coun.sel. 

Colonel  Phillips,  the  D.  L.  &  W.  superintendent,  said  that 
there  was  a  loss  of  185,000  tons  in  his  company's  output  in  igoi 
because  of  the  loss  of  time  from  drunkenness  on  and  after  pay- 
day. The  miners  work  from  6  130  or  7  in  the  morning  till  any- 
where from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.M.,  said  the  same  witness,  and  load  five 
or  six  cars  a  day  when  they  might  load  more.  And  they  restrict 
those  who  want  to  load  more.  "Their  idea  is,"  said  Colonel 
Phillips,  "to  keep  the  good  man  back  and  put  him  on  a  par  with 
the  poor  man,  and  then  to  go  before  the  public  and  say  ;  '  Here 
are  the  earnings  of  the  miners.'  "  But  J.  P.  Wickenzer  is  re- 
garded as  the  operators'  "star  witness"  on  this  question  of  re- 
striction of  output  by  the  miners.  He  is  a  miner  in  the  employ 
of  the  People's  Coal  Company.  Here  is  part  of  his  testimony, 
as  given  in  the  press  reports : 

"  How  much  does  a  miner  get?  " 

"I  don't  know  exactly.     I  know  what  I  get." 

"How  much  is  that?" 

"Oh,  anywhere  from  $5  to  $10  a  day." 

"How  long  do  you  stay  in  the  mine?  " 

"From  eight  to  nine  hours." 

"How  many  men  could  be  dispensed  with,  do  you  think,  if  all 
men  worked  as  you  do? " 

"About  three-fifths  could  do  the  work  that  the  whole  five-fifths 
now  do,  if  they  were  prompt  every  day." 

"  What  do  the  miners  do  when  they  go  into  the  mines?  " 

"Well,  the  first  thing  they  do  when  they  get  in  is  to  examine 


their  dinner-pails  ;  then  they  take  a  smoke,  maybe  blow  a  couple 
of  holes,  and  then  sit  around  and  talk  politics," 

"  How  much  do  you  load  ?  " 

"I  work  eight  or  nine  hours  and  load  25  to  30  cars,  perhaps 
more.  I  have  six  laborers.  The  suffering  public  demands  coal 
and  I  wanted  to  get  it  out." 

"  How  about  the  distribution  of  cars?" 

"We  got  all  the  extra  cars  after  the  other  men  left  llie  mine." 

According  to  the  operators'  witnesses,  some  of  the  miners 
receive  $2,000  a  year  and  upward  in  wages. .  Henry  Carver  was 
reported  as  getting  the 
snug  sum  of  $2,877.92. 
The  average  pay  was  re- 
ported as  being  about 
$600  or  $700.  Mr.  Car- 
ver was  brought  before 
the  commission  and  tes- 
tified that  out  of  his 
$2,800  he  had  to  pay 
from  six  to  eight  labor- 
ers, so  that  he  netted  for 
himself  only  about  $70  a 
month.  Martin  Murphy 
said  that  instead  of  ma- 
king $1,928.51  in  1901,  as 
reported,  he  divided  that 
sum  with  several  help- 
ers, keeping  about  $500 
for  himself.  How  much 
was  left  for  the  great 
majority  of   the  miners, 

who  were  reported  as  re- 

.     .  .  Counsel    for  the   United    Mine    Workers. 

ceiVing  from  $500  to  $700        Mr.   Darrow  was  Governor   Altgeld's  law 

each.wasnotbroughtout.        partner,  and  defended   Eugene  V.  Debs  in 

the  strike  case.     He  is  being  mentioned  for 

In  regard  to  the  sup-  next  mayor  of  Chicago.  A  new  book  from 
ply  of  coal-cars,  George  ^^-  Darrow's  pen  advocates  the  Tolstoi 
,T   ,  ,  ■  ,      .  •         doctrine  of  non-resistance. 

Hobbs,  a  miner,  testi- 
fied that  the  men  in  his  mine  could  get  only  about  three  cars  to 
the  shift,  altho  they  had  asked  for  more  ;  and  Benjamin  Thomas 
said  he  could  get  but  four.  Many  others  also  testified  that  they 
were  able  and  willing  to  fill  more  cars  than  the  companies  would 
give  them.  Mr.  Darrow,  counsel  for  the  miners'  union,  did  not 
deny,  however,  that  the  union  regulates  the  number  of  cars  to  be 
filled  by  each  miner.     He  said  : 

"I  do  not  deny  the  miners  have  sought  to  regulate  the  crusts 
that  have  been  tlirown  to  them,  so  that  one  man  should  not  have 
a  loaf  while  the  other  has  nothing.  But  they  have  not  done  it 
because  there  are  too  many  cars.  If  those  men  were  furnished 
the  work  and  the  cars,  according  to  their  own  statements,  there 
would  be  no  restriction  anywhere  in  this  region.  Let  them  take 
their  own  written  records  furnished  to  this  commission  and  see 
the  story  they  tell.  I  do  contend,  and  I  always  shall,  unless  I 
change  my  mind — and  I  have  studied  these  questions  a  good 
deal — that,  where  there  is  not  work  enough  to  go  around,  com- 
mon justice  and  common  humanity  would  say  that  one  man 
should  not  jump  in  and  eat  all  there  is  and  leave  the  rest  hungry, 
and  that  is  all  the  miners  have  attempted  to'do  in  this  case." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  reaches  the  following  conclusion  in 
regard  to  all  this  evidence  : 

"One  fact  has  been   brought  o<.it  clearly,  and  thai  is  the  cm- 
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ployraent  of  too  many  miners.  As  Judge  Gray  remarked  yester- 
day, 'when  loo.ofX)  men  are  doing  the  work  that  could  be  done 
by  75.000  there  is  bound  to  be  trouble,  and  a  radical  change  must 
come  before  peace  can  be  assured."  When  the  number  of  miners 
employed  is  limited,  so  that  they  can  work  all  the  year,  and  the 
surplus  men  are  allowed  to  .seek  other  fields  of  employment,  much 
of  the  trouble  in  the  coal  regions  will  disappear. 

"The  yearly  earnings  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  miners,  as 
shown  in  this  hearing,  are  ridiculously  low.  In  fact,  they  are 
entirely  insufficient  to  support  a  family.  Just  where  the  blame 
lies  is  for  the  commission  to  point  out.  It  is  made  up  of  men 
who  will  give  a  verdict  that  will  be  respected  by  the  country, 
which  will  also  welcome  the  end  of  this  long  struggle." 


EXAGGERATION    OF   THE   COAL   "FAMINE." 

TIIIC  popular  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fuel  shortage  caused 
by  the  recent  coal  strike  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
exaggerated,  in  the  light  of  the  reports  of  charitable  institutions 
situated  in  many  large  cities  of  the  North,  East,  and  Middle 
West.  These  reports,  based  on  the  number  of  applications  for  re- 
lief up  to  the  early  part  of  January,  are  summarized  in  Charities, 
"a  weekly  review  of  local  and  general  philanthropy  "  published 
in  New  York,  and  are,  according  to  that  paper,  "unique  and 
first-band."  Out  of  twenty-five  societies,  from  as  many  cities, 
four  report  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  applications  for 
relief  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
before:  nine,  the  usual  number;  seven,  a  slight  increase; 
and  five  an  increase  that  was  more  or  less  marked.  In  other 
words,  in  over  half  of  these  twenty-five  cities  there  w^as  no  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  applications.  That  there  has  not  been 
very  much  suffering  is  attributed  by  Charities  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  "  unexampled  employment  this  winter  among  the 
poorer  working  people  of  the  cities, "  and  the  coal  they  needed 
they  were  able  to  buy  in  small  quantities. 

In  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia  there  has  been  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  applications,  while  in  Jersey  City 
and  Buffalo  the  ])eople  have  been  "free  from  suffering."  In  Bos- 
ton tile  demand  has  been  practically  the  same  as  last  year,  and  in 
Providence  the  societies  rejjort  fewer  applications  than  usual  for 
help.  In  St.  Louis  the  Provident  Association  has  delivered  forty 
per  cent,  less  coal  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
In  Hartford,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Portland  (Me.),  and  Min- 
neapolis there  has  been  a  little  increase  in  applications.  In 
Albany  the  people  are  "better  off  this  winter  than  any  other  in 
the  past  ten  years,"  the  prices  for  coal  ranging  from  $6  and 
$7.50  per  ton  to  $8  when  purchased  by  the  bag.  Cleveland  has 
stiffered  less  than  most  large  cities.  In  Columbus  there  has  been 
"no  unusual  suffering,"  and  in  Springheld  (111.)  little  or  no  suf- 
fering. Detroit,  Denver,  and  Cincinnati  ^have  experienced  no 
scarcity  of  fuel,  and  Milwaukee  has  plenty  of  bituminous  coal, 
but  the  people  are  not  experienced  in  its  use.  In  Des  Moines 
the  well-to-do  have  suffered,  because  the  "dealers  delivered  coal 
to  small  customers,  when  thej'  refused  to  deliver  to  large  pur- 
chasers." 

In  Baltimore  and  Washington  there  has  been  "serious  short- 
age." but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  demands  upon  the  chari- 
table societies  of  Baltimore  have  been  less  than  for  the  same  time 
last  year.     In  regard  to  Washington,  Charities  sa.y&: 

"People  who  purchase  their  coal  by  the  bushel  in  Washington 
are  paying  tiiis  winter  an  average  of  forty-five  cents  as  against 
twenty-five  cents  for  last  year.  As  a  result  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  women  who  have  had  to  give  up  their  wash- 
ings, and  that  has  been  an  important  matter  in  a  city  where 
large  numbers  of  the  colored  jicople  depend  upon  laundry  work 
for  their  support.  The  doctors  have  reported  that  sickness  has 
been  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  good  many  people  are  now 
heating  only  one  room,  and  a  variety  of  makeshifts  have  been 
resortfd  to — driftwood  gathered  from  the  Potomac,  coal  from  the 


numerous  dumping-grounds  of  the  city,  and  cinders,  which  are 
sifted  almost  as  tine  as  flour.  The  number  of  demands  for 
assistance,  however,  has  not  been  greatly  increased.  There  is 
more  employment  than  usual  in  the  winter  time." 

A  different  situation  is  presented  in  Indianapolis  and  Chicago. 
On  January  12  the  report  stated  that  the  situation  was  "steadily 
growing  worse,"  in  Indianapolis.  As  for  Chicago,  the  report 
says : 

"The  demands  upon  charitable  societies  have  been  largely  in- 
creased not  only  directly  for  coal,  but  also  for  other  necessaries 
of  life  w-hich  people  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  because  they 
have  exhausted  their  small  resources  earlier  in  the  winter  by 
purchasing  the  coal  for  enormously  increased  prices.  .  .  , 

"The  funds  which  have  been  contributed  by  the  public  to 
relieve  the  coal  famine  are  largely  exhausted,  and  the  impulse 
to  give,  which  came  with  the  cold  weather  and  the  newspaper 
publications  of  widespread  distress,  has  subsided.  The  supply 
of  coal  has  not  materially  increased,  and  the  regularly  organized 
charities  see  ahead  several  weeks  of  great  need,  the  proper  relief 
for  which  will  require  large  means  and  sustained  effort." 

"The  reports  show,"  says  Charities,  "that  the  need  has  thus 
been  for  increased  distributing-centers,  where  coal  can  be 
bought  in  small  quantities  at  the  least  possible  cost  by  people 
who  have  money  to  pay." 


DISTRIBUTION    OF   GREENBACKS   IN 
DELAWARE. 

NOW,  Mr.  Kennan,  this  is  confidential — that's  what  it  is — 
confidential — between  me  and  you  and  God  ! — It  ain't 
so !  "  Thus  the  president  of  an  Addicks  Republican  club  in 
Delaware  to  Mr.  George  Kennan,  when  the  latter  asked  him  if 
Mr.  Addicks  did  not  obtain  his  majorities  "by  means  of  whole- 
sale vote  buying."  Mr.  Layton,  right-hand  man  of  Mr.  Addicks, 
and  Secretary  of  State,  made  a  similar  statement.  A  little  in- 
vestigation, however,  has  brought  out  some  rather  sensational 
facts  on  the  other  side,  which  Mr.  Kennan  sets  forth  as  follows 
in  The  Outlook  : 

"Two  years  ago  Dr.  Layton  told  a  prominent  lawyer  in  George- 
town that  up  to  that  time  Mr.  Addicks,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
had  spent  $400,000  in  Delaware  in  campaign  years  alone. 

"Second,  setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  questions  raised 
by  Dr.  Laylon's  conflicting  statements.  I  shall  try  to  describe 
what  happened  in  the  legislative  campaign  of  1902 — that  is,  last 
fall  ;  and  I  will  begin  with  the  notes  of  the  Jlerchants'  National 
Bank  of  Boston. 

■  Two  or  three  days  before  the  November  election,  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks, or  somebody  acting  in  his  interest,  brought  into  the  State 
of  Delaware  two  whole  series  (fives  and  tens)  of  crisp,  new,  con- 
secutively numbered  notes  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  and  distributed  them  among  the  Union  Republican 
workers  in  all  the  election  districts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  counties. 
Prior  to  the  first  of  November  there  was  not  a  single  new.  un- 
worn bill  of  that  bank  in  all  Southern  Delaware;  but  five  days 
later  the  two  lower  counties  were  flooded  with  them.  On  the 
day  after  election,  Mr.  C.  W.  Lord,  a  well-known  hardware  mer- 
chant of  Dover,  took  in  over  the  counter,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  twenty-eight  of  these  bills,  all  of  the  denomination 
of  five  dollars,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Dover  was  holding  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  in  this 
particular  kind  of  currency,  all  crisp,  new  five-  or  ten-dollar 
notes  that  had  never  been  creased,  or  that  had  been  folded  only 
once.  Altho  the  numbers  of  these  notes  were  scattering,  they 
were  .so  distributed  as  to  show  that  the  two  whole  series  had 
been  used,  and  that  the  notes  whose  numbers  were  missing  in 
one  shop  or  one  bank  had  merely  been  spent  or  deposited  in 
another.  More  than  a  month  after  the  election,  I  myself  ob- 
tained in  Dover  a  lot  of  ten-dollar  notes  of  this  bank,  whose  num- 
bers ran  from  33,414  to  34,691,  showing  the  use  of  $12,770;  and 
through  the  hands  of  a  single  business  man  in  Milford  there 
passed  notes  whose  highest  and  lowest  numbers  indicated  the 
distribution,  on  election  day,  of  more  than  $20,000.  A  gentle- 
man  in   whose  sources  of  information   1   have  perfect  confidence 
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informed  me  that  not  less  than  $30,000  in  crisp,  new  bills  of  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Boston  went  into  the  banks  of 
Kent  County  alone,  immediately  after  the  November  election. 
An  equal  if  not  a  greater  amount  was  undoubtedly  distributed 
in  Susse.x  County,  and  thousands  of  dollars  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  without  getting  into  banks  of  deposit  at  all.  If  the  cashier 
of  the  Merchants'  National  could  be  compelled  to  disclose  the 
name  signed  to  the  check  or  checks  upon  which  these  new,  con- 
secutively numbered  notes  were  issued,  the  attorney-general  of 
Delaware  would  be  fully  justified,  I  think,  in  tiling  an  informa- 
tion under  Section  S,  Article  V.,  of  the  Delaware  constitution, 
and  bringing  somebody  before  the  superior  court  of  Newcastle 
County  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  vote-buying  and  bribery.  Such 
a  course  of  procedure  would  purify  the  political  atmosphere  of 
the  State,  and  it  might  result  in  the  enforced  retirement  of  Mr. 
Addicks  from  the  field  of  Delaware  politics.  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say  where  he  would  go,  but  he  certainly  would  not  go  to 
the  United  States  Senate." 


AMERICAN   "JINGOISM." 

A  CAREFUL  examination  of  the  comment  of  representative 
newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  discloses 
the  American  press  in  a  very  calm  frame  of  mind  in  their  attitude 
toward  England  and  Germany.  A  few  papers  display  a  feeling 
of  vehement  hostility  to  the  allies,  and  their  comments,  cabled 
abroad,  seem  to  have  created  an  impression  in  Europe  that  the 
American  newspapers  are  trying  to  stir  up  a  war  ;  but  these  vehe- 
ment papers  caa  be  counted  on  the  lingers  of  one  hand.  Our  press, 
as  a  whole,  seems  to  expect  no  attempt  to  infringe  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  to  apprehend  no  trouble  with  either  England  or  Ger- 
many. The  bombardment  of  Fort  San  Carlos  aroused  some  in- 
dignation, but  as  the  Venezuelan  commander  still  holds  the  fort, 
with  the  German  vessels  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  seems 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  without  our  help,  our  papers  have 
ceased  to  worry  about  him.     The  Baltimore  News  says: 

"In  our  country,  the  remarkable  feature  of  current  discussion 
has  been  the  absence  of  jingoism — remarkable  in  view  of  the 
undoubtedly  general  and  grave  interest  which  the  situation  has 
attracted.  The  New  York  American  occupies  an  almost  soli- 
tary  position   in   its   screaming  appeals  upon  the  subject,  and 

even  that  head  center 
of  yellow  journalism 
has  not  yet  issued  a 
declaration  of  war." 

The  Boston  Herald 
suspects  that  Germany 
has  been  trying,  in 
this  affair,  to  goad  the 
United  States  into  the 
untenable  position  of 
asserting  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  protects 
bad  debtors  in  South 
America,  "a  position 
which  can  not  fail  to 
unite  practically  all 
European     nations     in 

THE    KSISER    IS    READY    TO    SEND    OUT     1  HE         opposition    tO  US,  an  Op- 
DOVE   OF   PEACE. 

-The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat.  position  which  will,  un- 

less we  are  jjrepared  to 
face  the  world  in  arms,  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  our  Monroe 
Doctrine."  We  have  not  fallen  into  the  trap.  The  Detroit 
Journal  \.\\\xxV'A  the  war  scare  has  existed  principally  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  Washington  corresi^ndents.     It  remarks  : 

"The  net  results  of  the  attempt  to  work  up  a  war  scare  are  not 
impressive.  As  one  of  these  sleuths  wires  his  paper,  '  it  is  all  of 
a  speculative  nature.'  The  substantials  are  that  the  President 
dinec  with  Secretary  Moody  Saturday  night,  and  that  the  en- 
trance to  the  Moody  portals  was  guarded  by  marines — presuma- 


bly to  keep  off  the  unknown  foreign  enemy.  It  is  ascertained 
that  'rush  orders  '  have  been  sent  to  the  navy-yards  to  hurry  the 
completion  of  the  bilge-water  tanks  and  the  hawser-holes.  It  is 
also  reported  that  we  are  buying  war-ships  from  Chile,  tho  the 
Navy  Department  does  not  know  where  it  is  to  get  officers  to 
take  charge  of  war-ships  now  approaching  completion  in  our  own 
yards.  Over  the  Navy  Department  broods  an  air  of  suj^i^ressed 
excitement — in  the  des- 
patches— and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  navy 
is  to  be  put  into  first- 
class  condition  —  as  if 
it  was  ever  in  anything 
else — b  a  r  r  i  n  g  those 
battle-ships  that  are 
laid  up  for  lack  of  men 
to  run  them. 

"All  this  would 
make  good  material  for 
a  comic  opera  except 
for  one  thing — that  the 
correspondents  at  the 
capital  think  they  'are 
meeting  a  long-felt 
want  by  attributing  the 
activity  they  find— and 
which  does  not  exist 
outside  their  imagina- 
tions— to  the  hostility 
to  us  of  Germany  ;  not  to  the  hostility  of  England  which  in* 
vited  Germany  into  the  Venezuela  muss.  Not  the  hostility  of 
England,  which  has  ten  war-ships  in  or  adjacent  to  our  waters 
where  there  is  one  waving  the  black-white-red  of  the  Ger* 
man  empire ;  not  of  England,  which  has  naval  stations  cov- 
ering every  foot  of  our  coast  within  a  few  hours'  steaming  ;  not 
of  England,  our  ancient  enemy,  if  our  present  friend,  which  has 
also  bombarded  Venezuela  forts — but  always  to  Germany  is  this 
campaign  for  the  creation  of  a  war  fever  directed.  And  this  tho 
the  German  Government  has  not  made  a  move  in  the  Venezuelan 
matter  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  this  Government,  and 
being  guided  by  them,  and  has  recently  changed  the  head  of  its 
Washington  embassy  obviously  in  the  interest  of  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  two  nations. 

"It  is  because  prejudices  die  hard  that  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  a  systematic  and  persistent  effort  is  making  to 
discredit  the  good  faith  of  Germany  over  a  matter  of  such  small 
consequence  as  that  involved  in  the  collection  of  a  comparatively 
insignificant  debt.  Why  the  effort  should  not  include  England 
the  plotters  would  find  hard  to  explain  ;  still  harder  why  the 
effort  is  making  at  all." 


J.  B.:  "  I'll  never  go  gunning  with  Willianl 
again."  —Harper's  Weekly. 


THE   BILL  TO   PENSION   EX-SLAVES. 

"nn*HE  unintentional  encouragement  of  human  sharks, "  ac- 
■*■  cording  to  the  Baltimore  Herald,  is  likely  to  be  the  only 
result  of  Senator  Hanna's  introduction  of  a  bill  to  pension  ex- 
slaves.  "I  only  introduced  the  bill  by  request,  I  am  not  going 
to  push  it,"  the  Senator  explained  to  a  reporter  ;  but  despite  that 
fact,  declares  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  "it  may  be  said 
that  the  pension  sharpers  will  use  the  reappearance  of  the 
scheme  to  levy  fresh  contributions  on  credulous  blacks."  And 
the  Baltimore  Sun  says  ; 

"Instead  of  helping  the  Afro-American  brother,  the  bill  will 
injure  him.  It  is  estimated  that  unscrupulous  and  designing 
men  have  collected  in  the  last  few  years  fully  $250,000  from 
Southern  negroes,  promising  them  in  return  places  on  Uncle 
Sam's  pension  rolls.  Now  that  so  prominent  a  Senator  as  Mr. 
Hauna  has  apparently  interested  himself  in  the  project,  it  is 
probable  that  another  assault  will  be  made  on  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  former  slaves  by  men  who  have  profited  by  their  igno- 
rance and  credulity  in  the  past.  Mr.  Hanna  is  a  very  level' 
headed  man,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  case  he  has  been 
duped  into  introducing  a  measure  without  making  careful  inves- 
tigation. Some  years  ago  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate   by   Mr.    Mason,    of   Illinois.      Copies   were    distributed 
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throughout  the  South  by  a  concern  composed  of  educated  negroes. 
Tlie  illiterate  blacks  were  told  that '  the  bill  had  been  read  twice' 
and  only  required  a  'third  reading'  to  become  law.  They  were 
invited  to  pay  j<2  each  and  have  their  names  registered  so  that 
they  would  secure  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  proposed  pen- 
sions. The  promoters  of  this  fraudulent  schenie  were  doing  a 
fine  business  when  an  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  Pension 
Office.  Subsequently  they  were  denied  the  use  of  the  mails  and 
barely  escaped  prosecution.  It  would  be  very  much  better  for 
the  negroes  of  the  South  if  a  responsible  statesman  like  Senator 
Hanna.  whose  words  carry  weight,  would  candidly  and  courage- 
ously advise  them  to  abandon  all  hope  of  securing  pensions  from 
the  national  Government.  Our  esteemed  Republican  contempo- 
rary, the  New  York  7'riduue,  treats  the  matter  as  a  joke.  'The 
South,"  it  says,  'has  sometimes  felt  that  it  did  not  have  a  fair 
(hare  of  the  benefactions  of  paternal  government,  yet  it  could 
not  hope  to  secure  pensions  for  its  old  soldiers.  The  former 
slaves  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  substitute.  If  they  can 
make  a  breach  in  the  Treasury  wall  on  the  Southern  side  the 
fertilizing  stream  may  be  made  to  flow  thence  and  irrigate  a 
wide  area.  The  negro  and  his  money  are  about  as  soon  parted 
as  the  most  hungry  onlooker  could  desire.'  That  may  be  true, 
but  it  is.  quite  certain  that  T/te  Tribune' s  party  has  no  intention 
of  giving  pensions  to  the  former  .'^laves.  The  introduction  of 
biDs  like  that  which  Mr.  Hanna  has  presented  'by  request  '  wil? 
take  money  out  of  the  ex-slave's  pocket  instead  of  adding  to  his 


LEI    KACn  SWEEP   lilS  OWN   SIUEWAI.K. 

—  The  Brooklyn  EagU. 

supply  of  coin.  The  men  who  fleeced  him  before  will  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  defraud  him  again.  That  may  be  fun  for 
some  of  our  Northern  friends,  but  it  does  not  ai)peal  to  the  poor 
negro's  sen.se  of  humor." 

The  following  despatch  from  Mobile  to  the  New  York  Sun  is 
not  without  interest  in  this  connection  : 

"  H.  F.  Crosby,  a  negro,  arrested  in  Montgomery  yesterday 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  i)retenses,  is  said  to  have  been 
selling  certificates  to  old  slaves  to  entitle  them,  he  said,  to  pen- 
sions under  a  bill  pending  in  Congress. 

"The  fact  that  the  pension  did  not  come  on  lime  was  the  cause 
of  the  arrest.     Crosby  made  this  statement : 

'"  I  am  only  an  agent.  J.  W.  Crift,  \Vho  signs  the  certificates, 
is  the  national  president  and  lives  at  East  Lake,  Ala.  Callie  I). 
House  is  national  secretary,  and  I  suppose  lives  in  Washington. 
I  have  been  with  them  about  four  years.  I  have  been  an  av;enl 
aliout  a  year. 

"'Dickinson,  who  lives  in  Washington,  was  licre  last  July 
and  held  a  state  convention.  I  have  taken  in  about  a  hundred 
members.     I  send  in  all  the  money  I  take  in,  and  when   I   want 


money  I  taka  a  collection  from  the  members.  There  are  several 
other  agents  here.     There  are  two  other  associations. 

"'The  national  organ.  The  Freedman'  s  lieaiilighi,  said  the 
pensions  wonld  be  eflfective  by  the  ist  of  January,  1903.  That 
is  the  authority  I  had  for  the  representations  I  made  to  the 
members.' 

"The  State  is  being  systematically  worked  by  alleged  ex- 
slave  pension-agents.  Just  where  the  headquarters  is  is  not 
known  here.  The  plan  is  proposed  to  old  ex-slaves  who  can  not 
read  or  write." 


PROHIBITION    SUPERSEDED    IN    VERMONT. 

AFTER  clinging  to  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traftic  for  half  z. 
century — for  a  longer  continuous  period  than  any  other 
State — Vermont  has  repealed  the  law  and  adopted  in  its  place 
local  option  and  high  license.  Fifty  years  ago  the  prohibitory 
law  was  adopted  by  pojnilar  vote  by  the  5»lender  majority  of 
1,171,  and  last  week  it  was  voted  down  by  a-^majoritj*  of  about 
1,600.  The  new  system  will  take  effect  in  March.  "Vermont 
by  its  vote  raises  itself  out  of  a  mire  of  hypocrisy,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  Kaj^/e ;  but  the  Providence  Journal  remarks  that 
"in  a  State  which  has  given  a  Presidential  candidate  more  than 
40,000  plurality,  the  majority  of  1,600  for  high  license  looks  pal- 
try enough,  and  must  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  issue  is 
still  open."  The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  which  opposed 
license,  declares  that  "the  one  gratifying  feature  for  the  oppo-- 
nents  of  the  new  law  is  that  the  margin  in  its  favor  in  the  popu-- 
lar  vote  is  so  small  that  its  advocates  will  recognize  their  system 
to  be  on  its  good  behavior,  and  the  abuse  of  license  will  certainly 
cause  a  revulsion  in  jjopular  feeling  sufficient  to  overthrow  it." 

Some  papers  remark  that  the  real  test  of  the  high-license  sen^ 
timent  in  Vermont  is  yet  to  come.  The  real  sentiment  will  be 
revealed  next  month,  when  each  town  and  city  shall  settle  for 
itself  whetlier  it  will  have  license  or  local  prohibition.  Says  bhe 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Ht-ralii : 

"The  dark  night  of  prohibition  is  over.  Vermont,  this  morn- 
ing, is  a  part  of  the  great  world  of  intolligence,  commerce,  and 
wealth.  We  are  no  longer  a  peculiar  people.  We  would  be 
foolish  to  anticipate  an  easy  road  at  first.  The  transition  from 
one  system  to  another  is  always  attended  by  friction.  To  change- 
the  figure  of  speech,  you  can  not  make  an  omelet  without  break- 
ing eggs,  and  you  can  not  right  a  wrong  without  a  disturbance. 
But  we  believe  that  there  is  stamina  enough  in  the-  Vermont 
character  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  new  duties  to.  which  it  is 
called  with  wisdom  and  self-restraiat. " 

Much  credit  is  given  f)  Mr.  P'.  W.  Clement,  of  Rutland,  for 
the  result.  He  started  the  agitation  against  prohLbition  last 
fall,  had  a  pledge  put  in  the  ttepublican  platform  to  submit  a 
new  measure  of  this  kind  to  aivote  of  the  people,  and  then  ran 
as  an  Independent  Republican  against  Gen.  J.  G.  McCullough, 
Regular  Republican,  who  wa.<i  elected  by  a  small  majority.  Mr. 
Clement  stood  for  high  license  and  General  McCullough  for  the 
prohibitory  law.     The  Springfield  Republiian  comments: 

"  I'rohil)ition  is  stili  available  wherever  wanted,  and  probably 
two  tliirds  or  more  of  the  towns  of  the  State  will  hold  to  it  at 
the  coming  town-meetings.  The  cities  and  large  towns,  where 
liquor  has  been  sold  freely  and  often  openly,  in  defiance  of  law, 
will  generally  choose  a  license  policy,  which  will  simjily  mean  a 
regulated,  revenue-producing  traffic  in  licpior,  in  place  of  an 
illicit,  lawless,  and  demoralizing  sale  conducted  on  a  scale  that 
the  license  policy  will  find  it  difficult  to  exceed.  A  system  of 
high,  restricted  license  like  that  of  Massachusetts  has  been  pro- 
vided, and  that  it  will  jirove  as  satisfactory  in  Vermont  as  it  has 
in  this  State,  we  have  little  doubt.  Anyhow,  those  places  which 
do  not  want  it  need  not  have  it,  and  in  the  application  of  this 
principle  of  lotal  ojUion  is  to  be  found  the  surest  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  liquor  question." 

The  law  provides  seven  classes  for  licenses,  to  be  granted  at 
fees  ranging  from  $1,200  for  a  saloon  to  $10  for  a  druggist,  wUo 
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can  sell  for  medical  purposes  only.  Each  town  voting  for  license 
may  have  one  open  bar  for  each  1,000  population,  exclusive  of 
licenses  granted  to  summer-hotels  and  to  drug-stores.  With 
Vermont  out  of  the  prohibition  column,  there  remain  but  four 
States  in  which  prohibition  prevails,  namely,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Kansas,  and  North  Dakota,  and  in  the  second  of  these 
only  the  sale  at  retail  (not  the  manufacture)  is  prohibited. 


SOUTHERN   FEELING  TOWARD   THE 
PRESIDENT. 

'"P'lIE  President  is  reported  by  the  Washington  correspondent 
"-■■  of  the  New  York  Times  to  be  "  considerably  upset  about  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  him  by  the  Southern  papers," 
and  a  survey  of  the  press  of  that  section  discovers  a  got)d  many 
editorials  and  statements  by  public  men  that  might  well  pro- 
duce such  an  effect.  This  criticism  is  di- 
rected at  ^Ir.  Roosevelt's  negro  policy,  as  it 
lias  appeared  in  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Crum,  a  negro,  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of 
Charleston  ;  in  the  Indianola  post-office  case 
(considered  in  these  columns  January  7)  ; 
in  the  Booker  Washington  dinner  at  the 
White  House;  and  in  his  invitation  of  the 
negro  register  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the 
recorder  of  deeds  to  a  White-House  recep- 
tion on  January  22.  These  two  negroofficials 
attended  the  reception  with  several  women 
friends,  and  "the  whole  party,"  we  are  told, 
"cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  reception 
room."  Several  Southern  Congressmen  and 
their  wives  left  the  reception  "in  high  dud- 
geon," and  Governor  Terrell,  of  Georgia, 
when  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago, 
omitted  the  customary  call  at  the  White 
House,  to  show  his  disapproval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy. 

The  friends  of  the  President  aver,  in  his 
defense,  that  he  has  made  fewer  negro  ap- 
pointments in  the  South  than  his  predeces- 
sors, and  that  the  presence  of  negro  officials  at  White-House 
receptions  is  nothing  new.  Secretary  Root,  in  a  speech  of 
Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  New  York  city,  said  he  thought 
fhe  friction  is  due  to  a  change  of  feeling  in  the  South,  and  de" 
clared  his  conviction  that  this  change  of  feeling  will  result  in 
depriving  the  negro  of  tlie  ballot  and  of  the  privilege  of  holding 
offices  in  the  Southern  States.     Mr.  Root  said,  in  part: 

"The  suffrage  has  been  taken  away  from  the  black  man  in 
most  of  the  States  where  he  composes  the  larger  j^art  of  the 
population.  The  black  man  of  tlie  South  in  general  no  longer 
has  his  right  to  vote.  The  right  to  aspire  to  office  is  generally 
disputed  and  in  a  great  measure  denied. 

"A  curious  development  has  been  seen  within  the  past  year 
along  this  line.  President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  fewer  black 
men  to  office  in  the  South  than  did  President  McKinley.  There 
are  fewer  black  men  holding  federal  offices  in  the  South  now 
than  there  were  when  Mr.  McKinley  died.  Yet  outcries  are  to 
be  heard  throughout  the  South  against  what  is  called  President 
Roosevelt's  policy  of  appointing  negroes  to  office,  when,  under 
Presidents  McKinley,  Harrison,  and  Hayes  nothing  was  said, 
whereas  more  negroes  were  appointed. 

"A  few  days  ago  a  prominent  black  man,  holding  an  impor- 
tant public  office,  attended  an  official  reception  at  the  White 
House.  There  has  not  been  a  time  since  the  Civil  War  when 
black  men  have  not  held  similar  offices  in  Washington,  Black 
men  in  these  offices  always  have  attended  such  receptions. 

"They  attended  the  recentions  of  Presidents  Cleveland, 
McKinley,  and  others.     Yet  the  attendance  of  one  of  them  at  Mr. 


DR.  CRUM, 

Whose  appointment  to  be  collector  of  the 
port  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  resented  by 
many  Southern  people. 


Roosevelt's  reception  was  a  signal  for  the  cry  that  the  white 
race  had  been  insulted  by  the  attendance  of  this  black  man, 

"I  am  simply  showing  that  the  state  of  official  treatment  of 
the  black  man  has  not  changed,  but  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  the  South  has  changed.  The  right  to  aspire  to  federal  office, 
unquestioned  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  challenged, 

"It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  white  opinion  will 
exclude  blacks  from  office  altogether  in  the  Southern  States.  So 
the  country  has  to  face  the  failure  of  the  plans  adopted  to  ele- 
vate the  blacks  when  they  were  freed  by  conferring  the  suffrage, 

"Now  that  the  first  attempt  has  failed,  the  question  of  what 
can  be  done  for  them  demands  the  best  thought  and  the  best 
patriotism.  We  can  not  throw  away  the  responsibility  we 
undertook  for  the  welfare  of  this  people." 

Perhaps  the  most  scatliing  editorial  on  the  President  that  has 
appeared  in  the  South  is  the  following  one  from  the  Richmond 
News  : 

"  We  are  told  in  Washington  despatches  that  he  [the  Presi- 
dent] has  invited  his  colored  appointee  as 
assistant  district  attorney  at  Boston  to  visit 
the  White  House  with  his  wife,  and  at  the 
reception  yesterday  at  the  White  House  the 
colored  recorder  of  deeds,  of  Washington, 
D,  C,  was  present  with  two  female  relatives. 
This  is  about  the  limit. 

"There  is  just  one  thing  for  the  Southern 
people  to  do.  There  is  no  use  in  their  in- 
dulging in  any  idle  abuse  or  foaming  at  the 
mouth  with  rage.  They  can  not  defeat  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  reelection.  They  can  prove 
in  a  manner  entirely  decorous  and  lawful 
their  continued  rejection  of  the  idea  of 
equality  between  the  races.  They  can  and 
should  hold  themselves  absolutely  aloof 
from  any  social  recognition  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Socially,  he  has  put  himself  on  equality  with 
the  colored  people,  and  he  should  be  treated 
by  Southern  people  precisely  as  if  he  were  a 
negro  official.  This  feeling  shovild  be  illus- 
trated by  our  representatives  at  Washing- 
ton, both  in  the  Senate  and  House,  Their 
relation  with  the  President  should  be  abso- 
lutely formal  from  this  time  on,  and  should 
be  confined  to  such  business  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  transact  with  him.  If  he  should  come 
South,  he  should  be  left  to  associate  with  the 
negroes,  whom  he  has  chosen  to  regard  as  equals  and  fit  com- 
panions for  himself  and  his  family.  In  other  words,  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  chosen  to  put  himself  on  equality  with  the  negro, 
he  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  by  Southern  people  precisely 
as  if  he  were  a  negro  of  good  character  and  representing  the 
Government — that  is,  politely  and  kindly  when  kindness  is 
necessary,  and  with  absolute  indication  that  he  is  not  of  our  race 
or  in  any  respect  socially  an  equal  with  us  or  a  fit  associate  for 
us  or  any  of  ours. 

"We  can  not  see  any  other  position  for  Southern  people  or 
their  representatives  to  take,  unless  they  want  to  recognize  the 
principle  that  the  same  white  man  can  associate  on  terms  of 
social  and  personal  equality  with  Southern  white  people  and 
their  families  and  colored  people  and  their  families," 

A  calmer  view  is  taken  by  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  which  says: 

"We  have  never  been  able  to  become  seriously  excited  about 
the  periodical  agitation  of  the  subject  of  '  No  Negro  Domina- 
tion,' a  subject  which  has  its  vogue  only  at  election  times,  and 
a  bugaboo  that  is  trotted  out  for  political  purposes  to  whip  the 
indifferent  into  line,  just  as  the  Catholic  or  the  A,  P.  A,  issue  is. 
The  idea  of  negro  domination  over  white  men,  either  in  the 
South  or  anywhere  else,  is  too  absurd  for  serious  contemplation. 
Where  on  the  globe  are  white  men  in  subjection  to  an  inferior 
race?  Even  savages  recognize  the  white  man's  leadership,  tho 
he  is  but  one  among  a  thousand,  and  the  Indians  of  the  West  or 
the  blacks  of  Africa,  when  a  white  man  goes  to  live  among 
them,  soon  make  him  a  chief  of  their  tribe. 

"  Recently  our  headstrong  and  self-willed  President,  who  has  a 
penchant  for  playing  the  bull  in  the  political  china-shop,  went 
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out  of  bis  way  to  do  a  very  foolish  thing — invite  negro  men  and 
women  to  a  White  House  reception,  jilacing  them  on  social 
equality  with  the  wiiite  guests  of  the  occasion.  The  explanation 
given  is  that  tlie  negroes  were  office-holders  and  their  official 
positions  entitled  them  to  recognition  and  invitation.  This  is 
tommyrot.  Suppose  they  had  not  been  invited?  Would  any- 
body have  known  or  cared?  They  certainly  would  not  have 
been  surprised  themselves  at  the  omission,  and  the  President 
would  have  sacrificed  nothing  in  following  the  example  of  other 
Executives  who  have  omitted  them.  If  there  had  been  any  sort 
of  necessity  for  his  action.  President  Roosevelt  might  have  been 
excused,  but  it  was  entirely  gratuitous  and  foolish." 


A   NEW    ESTIMATE   OF    MR.    ROCKEFELLER. 

SOMK  new  side-lights  are  thrown  upon  the  personality  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  her  history  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  now  running  in  McC/ure' s.  How  Mr. 
Rockefeller  reconciles  his  ethics  with  certain  alleged  business 
methods  has  been  a  standing  puzzle  to  his  critics  for  thirty  years  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  never  taken  the  public  into  his  confi- 
dence on  this  point,  the  question  has  acquired  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest. Thirty  years  ago  he  had  the  experience  of  having  his 
operations  in  the  oil  business  denounced  by  President  Grant,  by 


HIS  MASTtK'S  VOICE. 

—  The  New  York  Evening  Journal. 

a  congressional  committee,  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  by 
Jolin  D.  Archbold,  now  vice-president  of  tlie  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, by  11.  H.  Rogers,  now  a  director,  and  by  newspaper  and 
public  men  all  over  the  country.  Even  the  producers  in  the  oil- 
fields united  in  an  agreement  not  to  sell  oil  to  his  company  at  any 
price.  New  York  dealers  refused  to  handle  the  product  of  his  re- 
fineries, and  mobs  "held  up"  trains  carrying  his  oil.  All  this 
excitement  followed  the  discovery  of  a  very  simple  secret  con- 
tract tliat  his  comjjany  (then  called  the  South  Improvement 
Company)  had  made  with  all  the  railroads  tapping  the  oil-fields, 
by  which  the  roads  charged  rival  firms  from  forty  cents  to  one 
dollar  a  barrel  more  for  carrying  their  oil  than  tliey  charged 
the  South  Improvement  Company,  (tml  turned  the  margin  o7'fr 
to  that  company  ! 

Tills  famous  contract  has  long  been  a  matter  of  history.  I1<j\v 
*be  railroads  came  to  agree  to  it  has  never  been  explained,  and 
Ur.  Rockefeller's  own  views  of  the  ethics  of  tlie  transaction  have 
also  been  somewhat  in  the  dark.  A  careful  reading  of  Miss  Tar- 
bell's  account,  however,  seems  to  throw  .some  illumination  on 
them.  When  the  South  Improvement  Company  was  formed,  tlie 
oil-refining  business  "was  overdone,"  "there  was  at  tiiat  time  a 
refining  capacity  of  three  barrels  to  every  one  produced,  and  this 
capacity  was  widely  scattered,"  with  the  risult,  "every  now  and 
then,"  of  "ruinous  underselling  in  order  to  keep  or  to  secure  a 
market."  Besides,  the  refiners  in  tlic  oil-fields  were  boasting  that 
they  would  "compel  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  either  to  abanclon 
their  works  or  bring  them  to  the  oil   cf)untry."    Ir.  brief,  the  refi- 


ning business  was  demoralized.  Out  of  this  cutthroat  melee  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  partners  proposed  to  bring  order.  They 
persuaded  Jay  Gould,  General  McClellan,  W.  H.  Vanderbilt, 
W.  H.  Clarke,  and  Tom  Scott,  the  railroad  presidents,  to  go  into 
the  rebate  scheme.  "It  was,  of  course,"  says  Miss  Tarbell,  "a 
direct  violation  of  their 
charters  as  public  car- 
riers, but  such  violations 
had  been  in  practise  for 
at  least  four  j^ears  in  the 
oil  business,  and  for  a 
longer  period  in  other 
industries."  The  next 
thing  was  to  persuade 
or  force  the  refiners  to 
join  the  schehie  or  go  out 
of  business. 

"  We  are  going  to  give 
everybody  a  chance  to 
come  in,"  said  Mr. 
Rockefeller;  and  "he 
pointed  out  in  detail, 
and  with  gentleness, 
how  beneficent  the 
scheme  really  was — pre- 
venting the  Creek  refin- 
ers from  destroying 
Cleveland,  keep  up  tlie 
price  of  refined  oil,  de- 
stroying competition, 
and  eliminating  speculation."  The  independent  refiners  were 
ofleied  cash  or  stock  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  their 
l)lants.  "I  advise  you  to  take  the  stock,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  would 
say  ;  "  it  will  be  for  your  good."  His  concern  for  their  good  was 
not  always  appreciated,  however,  his  offer  would  be  declined, 
and  he  had  to  resort  to  threats  of  crushing  them  by  his  rebate 
scheme,  which  he  referred  to  as  "cooperation  with  transpor- 
tation." 

Robert  Hanna.  an  uncle  of  Mark  Ilanna,  was  thus  induced  to 
sell  his  refinery,  which  was  making  30  per  cent  profit  a  year,  for 
about  half  what  it  cost.  In  this  way  the  Standard  had  secured 
control  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  refining  capacity  of  the  country 
when  the  secret  compact  with  the  railroads  became  known,  and 
the  national  storm  of  indignation,  described  above,  broke  upon 


M1S>^   IPA   M.   TARBELX, 
Who  believes  that    Mr.  Rockefeller    has 
"religions     emotion     and     sentiments     of 
charity,"  but  lacks  "  notions  of  justice  and 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others." 


bllOOriMi    SHADOWS. 

llr.vTKR  :  "  I  ought  to  gel  a  medal  for  this  shot." 

—  The  Brooklyn  Ea,^le. 

the  heads  ot  .Mr.  Kockefcllcr  and  his  partners.     To  let  Miss  Tar- 
bell go  on  with  the  analysis: 

"If  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  been  an  ordinary  man  the  outburst  of 
popular  contempt  and  suspicion  which  suddenly  poured  on  his 
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head  would  have  thwarted  and  crushed  him.  But  he  was  uo 
ordinary  man.  He  had  the  powerful  imagination  to  see  what 
might  be  done  with  the  oil  business  if  it  could  be  centered  in  his 
hands — the  intelligence  to  analyze  the  problem  into  its  elements 
and  to  find  the  key  to  control.  He  had  the  essential  element  to 
all  great  achievement,  a  steadfastness  to  a  purpose  once  con- 
ceived which  nothing  can  crusli.  The  oil  regions  might  rage, 
call  him  a  conspirator  and  those  who  sold  him  oil  traitors  ;  the 
railroads  might  withdraw  their  contracts  and  the  legislature 
annul  his  charter ;  undisturbed  and  unresting  he  kept  at  his 
great  purpose.  Even  if  his  nature  had  not  been  such  as  to  for- 
bid him  to  abandon  an  enterprise  in  which  he  saw  promise  of 
vast  profits,  even  if  he  had  not  had  a  mind  which,  stopped  by  a 
wall,  burrows  under  or  creeps  around,  he  would  nevertheless 
have  been  forced  to  desperate  efforts  to  save  his  business.  He 
had  increased  his  refinery  capacity  in  Cleveland  to  10,000  barrels 
on  the  strength  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  contracts. 
These  contracts  were  annulled,  and  in  their  place  was  one  signed 
by  officials  of  all  the  oil-shipping  roads  refusing  rebates  to  every- 
body. His  geographical  position  was  such  that  it  cost  him 
under  these  new  contracts  50  cents  more  to  get  oil  from  the  wells 
to  New  York  than  it  did  his  rivals  on  the  Creek.  What  could 
he  do? 

"He  got  a  rebate.  In  spite  of  the  binding  nature  of  the  con- 
tracts signed  in  New  York  on  March  25  by  representatives  of  all 
the  railroads,  before  the  middle  of  April  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany was  shipping  oil  eastward  from  Cleveland  for  $1.25 — this 
by  the  sworn  testimony  of  Jlr.  H.  ^I.  Flagler  before  a  commis- 
sion of  the  Ohio  State  legislature,  in  March,  1879.  How  much 
less  a  rate  than  $1.25  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  before  tlie  end  of 
April  the  writer  does  not  know.  Of  course  the  rate  was  secret, 
and  he  probably  understood  now,  as  he  had  not  two  months  be- 
fore, how  essential  it  was  that  he  keep  it  secret.  His  task  was 
more  difficult  now,  for  he  had  an  enemy  active,  clamorous,  con- 
temptuous, whose  suspicions  had  reached  that  acute  point  where 
they  could  believe  nothing  but  evil  of  him — the  producers  and 
independents  of  the  oil  regions.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that 
he  should  ever  silence  this  enemy,  for  their  points  of  view  were 
diametrically  opposed. 

"They  believe  in  independent  effort — every  man  for  himself 
and  fair  play  for  all.  They  wanted  competition,  loved  open 
fight.  They  considered  that  all  business  should  be  done  openly 
— that  the  railways  were  bound  as  public  carriers  to  give  equal 
rates — that  any  combination  which  favored  one  firm  or  one  local- 
ity at  the  expense  of  another  was  unjust  and  illegal. 

"Mr.  Rockefeller's  point  of  view  was  different.  He  believed 
that  the  'good  of  all '  was  in  a  combination  which  w'ould  control 
the  business  as  the  South  Improvement  Company  proposed  to 
control  it.  Such  a  combination  would  end  at  once  all  the  abuses 
the  business  suffered.  As  rebates  and  special  rates  were  essen- 
tial to  this  control,  he  favored  them.  Of  course  Mr.  Rockefeller 
knew  that  the  railroad  was  a  public  carrier,  and  that  its  charter 
forbade  discrimination.  But  he  knew  that  the  railroads  did  not 
pretend  to  obey  the  laws  governing  them,  that  they  regularly 
hranted  special  rates  and  rebates  to  those  who  had  large  amounts 
of  freight.  That  is,  j-ou  could  bargain  with  the  railroads  as  you 
could  with  a  man  carrying  on  a  strictly  private  business  depend- 
ing in  no  way  on  a  public  franchise.  Moreover,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
knew  that  if  he  did  not  get  rebates  somebody  else  would  ;  that 
they  were  for  the  wariest,  the  shrewdest,  the  most  persistent. 
If  somebody  was  to  get  rebates,  why  not  he?  This  point  of  view 
was  no  uncommon  one.  ]\Iany  men  held  it,  and  felt  a  sort  of 
scorn,  as  practical  men  always  do  for  theorists,  when  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  shipper  was  as  wrong  in  taking  rates  as  the  rail- 
roads in  granting  them. 

"Thus,  on  one  hand  there  was  an  exaggerated  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence,  on  the  other  a  firm  belief  in  combination  ; 
on  one  hand  a  determination  to  root  out  the  vicious  system  of 
rebates  practised  by  the  railway',  on  the  other  a  determination  to 
keep  it  alive  and  profit  by  it.  Those  theories  which  the  body 
of  oil-men  held  as  vital  and  fundamental  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  associates  either  did  not  comprehend  or  were  deaf  to.  This 
lack  of  comprehension  by  many  men  of  what  seems  to  other  men 
to  be  the  most  obvious  principles  of  justice  is  not  rare.  Man}' 
men  who  are  widely  known  as  good  share  it.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
was  'good.'  There  was  no  more  faithful  Baptist  in  Cleveland 
than  he.  Every  enterprise  of  that  church  he  had  supported  lib- 
erally from  his  youth.     He  gave  to  its  poor.     He  visited  its  sick. 


He  wept  with  its  suffering.  Moreover,  he  gave  unostentatiously 
to  many  outside  charities  of  whose  worthiness  he  was  satisfied. 
He  was  simple  and  frugal  in  his  habits.  He  never  went  to  the 
theater,  never  drank  wine.  He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  he 
gave  much  time  to  the  training  of  his  children,  seeking  to  develop 
in  them  his  own  habits  of  economy  and  of  charity.  Yet  he  was 
willing  to  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  for  himself  special  and 
illegal  privileges  from  the  railroads  which  were  bound  to  ruin 
every  man  in  the  oil  business  not  sharing  them  with  him.  Re- 
ligious emotion  and  sentiments  of  charity,  propriety  and  self- 
denial  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  in  him  of  notions  of  justice 
and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  taking  a  long  lime  to  wind  up  that  strike  at 
Waterbury.— yV/i-  Chicago  Tribune. 

Tl  begins  to  look  as  if  the  efforts  in  Congress  to  save  the  fur  seals  would 
survive  the  seals. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

A  NEW  baboon  at  the  New  York  zoo  has  been  named  after  the  Kaiser. 
He  must  be  a  versatile  little  fellow.— 77/^?  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  statement  is  made  that  General  Miles  left  Russia  without  seeing  the 
Czar.    Perhaps  the  Czar  saw  him  first. —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

EVANSTON  women  are  going  ahead  to  raise  money  for  a  library.  What 
has  Mr.  Carnegie  done  to  deserve  this  affront  ?—77i!^  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

As  a  delicate  compliment  to  his  billionaire  grandfather  the  latest  grand- 
son of  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  born  without  any  hair  on  his  head. —  The 
Chicago  Neivs. 

President  Castro  says  that  if  he  has  his  way  the  Powers  will  all  get 
equal  treatment.  That  doubtless  means  that  they  will  all  get  nothing.— 
77/^  Chicago  IS'eivs. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  Chicago  to  have  the  street-r.iilways  of  that 
city  controlled  by  the  council.  "Well,  the  old  saying  is,  "  turnabout  is  fair 
play."—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Those  gentlemen  who  declare  they  will  never  again  darken  the  doors  of 
the  White  House  evidently  feel  that  the  darkening  process  can  be  left  to 
others. — The  Washington  Post. 

One  of  the  Chicago  University  professors  maintains  that  every  human 
system  is  a  portable  distillery.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  arrest  Mrs. 
Nation  on  a  new  charge. —  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Detnocrat. 

We  have  made  a  start  in  the  right  direction  in  the  matter  of  providing 
adequate  pay  for  the  judges  of  our  courts.  Some  day  they  may  be  as  well 
paid  as  our  baseball  players  and  vaudeville  artists. —  The  Washington  Post. 

Emperor  William  having  offered  us  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  it 
is  suggested  that  an  appropriate  return  might  be  made  by  sending  to 
Berlin  a  life-size  bronze  figure  of  President  Monroe. —  77/^  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Senator  Graft,  that  you  will  sustain  and 
support  the  trusts?"  howled  the  enthusiastic  legislator.  "You  mistake 
the  phrase,"  said  the  Senator  calmly  ;  "I  did  not  say  I  would  'support'  or 
'sustain'  trusts;  I  merelv  said  I  would  'hold  them  up.'" — The  Boston 
Herald. 


iN5ri|ucr(OM 
Gem  IeomardWood, 

me,  only  man  wfiocao   handle 

TEDOY 


IF  WOOD  WERE  MERCENARY,  WHAT  A  FORTONE  HE  COULD  MAKE 
SHOWING  HOW  TO  HANDLE  TEDDY! 

—  77/<?  Chicago  News. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF   AMERICAN   CULTURE. 

IT  has  frequently  been  asserted  during  late  years  that  Ameri- 
can literature  and  American  culture  in  general  are  on  the 
down-grade.  But  there  are  many,  and  tliose  whose  word  can 
not  be  lightly  set  aside,  who  hold  a  different  view.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  in  his  book,  "The  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years," 
is  strikingly  optimistic  in  his  opinions.     He  writes  : 

"My  father  was  a  printer.  He  printed,  by  the  water-power 
of  the  Back  Bay  in  Boston,  editions  of  the  Bible  from  stereo- 
tyi^e  jilates.  He  printed  for  the  owners  of  such  plates  many 
other  standard  books.  He  also  printed  the  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, The  Semi-  Weekly  Aduertiser,  and  The  Weekly  Mes- 
senger. The  circulation  of  these  papers  was  as  nothing  to  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  in  our  time;  but  The  Ad'oertiser 
appeared  six  times  and  the  semi-weekly  twice  a  week.  The 
size  of  these  pajjcrs  would  now  be  called  diminutive,  but 
there  were  a  great  many  of  them.  When  he  died  in  1863,  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  calculate  the  number  of  pages,  and  even  of 
words,  which  he  had  printed,  and  I  .satisfied  myself  that  he 
printed  more  words  in  that  half-century  than  would  have  been 
louud  in  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  the  day  the  century  camq 
in, 

"Or  compare  colleges  and  schools.  Massachusetts  has  stood 
as  well  as  any  State  in  arrangements  for  education.  In  1800 
she  had  two  colleges,  and  in  both  there  were  hardly  200  students. 
In  the  same  State  there  are  now  13  colleges,  of  which  the  largest 
has  now  5,124  students  and  teachers,  and  the  smallest,  I  sup- 
pose, 400.  The  average  attendance  of  collegiate  students  is 
probably  one  hundred  times  as  large  as  it  was  then.  In  more 
than  twenty  towns  in  Massachusetts  there  are  now  well-equipped 
buildings  for  high  schools,  each  more  costly  and  on  a  larger 
.scale  than  any  building  which  Harvard  College  had  when  I 
graduated  in  1839. 

"In  177s  there  were  thirty-seven  newspapers  in  tlie  United 
States.  One  was  published  twice  a  week,  the  others  were  all 
weeklies.  It  would  be  an  over-estimate  if  we  guessed  that  the 
weekly  circulation  of  them  all  was  forty  thousand  copies.  One 
New  York  pajier  now  prints  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
copies  every  day  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  every 
copy  contains  more  of  what  is  called '  matter, '  by  a  certain  satire, 
than  any  one  of  the  1775  journals  printed  in  a  year.  Twenty- 
two  thousand  newspapers  are  now  regularly  published  here. 

"The  increase  in  jwpulation  in  the  same  time  is  fou'rteenfold. 
The  census  of  iSoo  showed  a  population  of  5,300,000,  that  of 
1900  showed  75,000,000. 

"These  fragmentary  statements  are  enough  to  show  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  life,  whether  of  individual  men  and  women  or 
of  the  country,  has  advanced  in  directions  which  are  utterly  out- 
side of  the  mechanism  of  statistics.  Now  one  does  not  pretend 
that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  the  signs  of  spiritual 
life  or  moral  victory.  But  they  are  excellent  tools  for  a  child  of 
God  to  handle,  and  we  who  are  trying  to  study  the  century,  so 
as  to  find  out  whether  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  chaos  of  the 
devil  has  made  headway,  may  pay  some  such  attention  to  the 
tools  wiiich  men  and  women  have  had  in  hand  as  the  century 
went  by. 

"Without  counting  words  or  pages,  it  is  cnougli  if  you  will 
try  to  read  tlie  publications  of  iSco.  Compare  the  exhibition 
which  they  give  of  the  real  life  of  men  and  women  against  what 
we  know  of  tlie  lives  of  men  and  women  now,  and  we  shall  be- 
gin to  see  how  it  is  tiiat  the  living  men  and  women  of  to-day 
came  to  control  the  .senseless  giants  of  jjjiysical  power  which  in 
a  hundred  years  God  and  His  children  have  called  into  being. 

"Among  a  hundred  illustrations,  the  change  in  literature  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  Its  importance  must  not  be  over- 
rated, but  it  is  not  to  be  sligiitly  spoken  of. 

"It  is,  for  instance,  easy  to  see  that  whenever  an  American 
wanted  to  enlarge  his  life  and  study,  he  went,  of  course,  to 
England.  It  was  precisely  as  Martial  went  from  Spain  to 
Rome.  Washington  Irving,  as  soon  as  he  had  felt  his  own 
jiower,  went  in  1804  to  the  South  of  Europe.  At  Rome  he  made 
the  friendsliip  of  Washington  Allston,  and  in  eighteen  niontiis 
he   had  traveled   through  tlie  continent  of   Eurojje.      He  came 


back  to  America  and  tried  to  live  here,  but  after  eight  years, 
in  which  he  joined  in  the  Salmagundi  and  published  'Knicker- 
bocker,' he  went  to  Euroi)e  again.  He  then  lived  there  seven- 
teen years.  Simply  this  means  that  he  could  not  live  here.  For 
a  man  like  him,  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  esthetic,  and  literary 
life  of  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  offered  advantages,  not 
to  say  temptations,  which  America  could  not  offer.  That  is  one 
instance,  which  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  which  sliows 
the  intellectual  desolateuess  of  our  own  country  for  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century. 

"Joel  Barlow,  as  a  matter  of  cour.se,  had  published  his  poem 
in  London.  As  late  as  1821  Alexander  Hill  Everett  published 
his  'Enrojie'  in  London  and  reprinted  it  in  his  own  country. 
The  remark  of  Sydney  Smith's,  so  often  cited,  '  Who  reads  an 
American  book?' has  been  bitterly  resented  here.  But  it  im- 
plied what  was  substantially  true,  and  it  is  a  convenient  enough 
guide-post  to  show  where  the  roadway  of  that  time  led  men. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  the  early  American  book  catalogs  and 
advertisements,  say  at  the  droll  list  which  the  great  house  of 
Harjjer  published  in  its  first  five  years,  to  see  that  in  truth  there 
was  no  important  American  literature." 


MR.   SOTHERN'S   TRIBUTE   TO  JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON. 

THE  name  of  Sothern  recalls  two  generations  of  American 
actors.  During  both  these  generations  Joseph  Jefferson 
has  been  a  regnant  figure.  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  pays  a  kindly 
tribute  (in  Leslie's  Monthly,  February)  to  this  "stanch  vet- 
eran of  the  dramatic  profession,  whose  gentleness  has  shone  for 
so  many  years  through  the  characters  of  '  Rip  '  and  '  Caleb, ' 
'  Mr.  Golightly  '  and  artful  '  Fighting  Bob  Acres. '  "     He  says  : 

"To  write  of  Joseph  Jeffer.son  as  I  have  known  him  .  .  .  must 
needs  be  to  write  with  enthusiasm.  He  represents  to-day,  as  he 
has  represented  for  a  long,  long  time,  that  so-styled  old  school  in 
wiiich  a  gentle  personality,  a  tender  humor,  and  a  genuineness 
of  heart  and  soul  were  the  chief  charms  of  comedians,  and  when 
Florence  and  Raymond,  Owens  and  E.  A.  Sothern — as  well  as 
many  others — were  known  and  loved  for  their  kindly,  courteous, 
and  gentle  ways  None  of  us  seem  to  have  much  gentleness 
nowadays.  We  all  have  bicycle  faces — hard  and  set,  tense  and 
eager-looking,  and  suggestive,  I  fear,  of  the  thought  that  we 
have  full  oi)inions  of  our  own  worth — a  fact  borne  out,  I  am 
bound  to  admit,  by  some  of  the  advance  notices  one  reads.  And 
well  niay  we  ask.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  present  genera- 
tion of  players?  Perhaps,  tho,  in  tiiis  day  of  '  big  things,'  from 
the  organization  of  trusts  to  the  staging  of  plays,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  assert  oneself  more  or  suffer  the  humiliation  of 
being  thrust  into  the  rear  ranks. 

"It  wasn't  so  in  Jefferson's  day.  An  actor  took  his  art  seri- 
ously then,  and  did  not  depend  to  such  an  extent  upon  scenic 
embellishments  and  the  graceful  exaggerations  of  the  press-man 
ahead." 

The  radiance  of  an  art  like  Jefferson's.  Mr.  Sothern  continues, 
is  "felt  with  a  gratitude  that  must  be  a  powerful  jilea  for  the 
theater  as  a  good  influence  everywhere."  He  writes,  in  conclu- 
sion : 

"It  is  inspiring  for  oilier  actors  to  contemplate  one  of  their 
craft  far  on  in  years  still  holding  the  affectionate  attention  of 
a  great  people,  commanding  honor,  love,  obedience,  troojis  of 
friends,  and  all  that  should  accompany  old  age.  And  all  this 
without  having  recourse  to  sensational  sword-fights  or  special 
trains,  or  Carmen  kisses  or  live  animals  on  the  stage,  or  rows  in 
j)ublic  places — even  without  denouncing  other  actors.  Just  the 
reward  of  practising  the  gentle  art  of  acting — and  what  a  gentle 
art  it  is — when  practised  by  gentle  folk.  Jeffcrsoh's  'Rip'  is  a 
book  of  poem.s.  I  am  quite  sure  ]ieoj)lc  will  remember  a  look, 
or  a  wink,  or  a  smile  of  his  lips,  when  they  will  be  quite  unable 
to  recall  many  now  familiar  verses. 

"The  quality  that  breathes  of  jioetry  and  tenflerness  in  jiaiiit- 
ing,  or  writing,  or  acting  must  have  the  true  ring  of  simplicity. 
The  ease  of  execution  which  alone  makes  all  art  natural  comes 
from  a  devotion  to  the  work  which  many  of  us  can  command  ; 
but  this  other  thing,  this  poetic  spirit,  is  a  gift  and  one  not  often 
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given.  How  many  try  hard  enough — but  yet  can  never  he  ten- 
der or  true  or  simple  on  the  stage?  'He  is  clever — but  cold. 
She  is  brilliant,  but  she  does  not  move  me  at  all.'  One  often 
hears  this.  And  that  very  man  or  woman  has  been  sobbing 
bitterly,  shedding  real  tears,  feeling  the  scene  to  the  heart  of 
them.     Why  can't  they  convey  that  gift  to  the  auditor  then? 

"Or  people  say,  'I  can't  laugh  at  that  man,  he's  trying  too 
hard  to  be  funny.*  The  poor  man  feels  the  humor  of  his  lines, 
why  can't  he  make  the  audience  laugh? 

"The  actor  must  make  the  observer  feel  his  exhibition  of  feel- 
ing. The  whole  victory  does  not  consist  in  putting  on  a  suit  of 
•strange-looking  clothes  and  xin  outlandish  wig.  The  outward 
and  visible  sign  is  nothing  without  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace. 

"The  art  of  Joseph  Jefferson  does  not  strike  you  in  the  face 
and  demand  your  approval  or  your  life.  It  reaches  out  across 
the  footlights  and  puts  its  arms  about  your  neck,  draws  you 
close  to  its  heart,  and  comforts  you.  And  well  might  we  borrow 
a  thought  from  the  master  of  literature  and  declare  that  his  life 
isg-entle  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  nature  may  pro- 
claim to  all  the  world  that  her  pride,  her  love,  and  her  respect 
for  such  a  man  will  live  through  all  eternity." 


CONTEMPORARY    FRENCH    FICTION. 

THE  charge  is  often  made  against  French  fiction  that  it  deals 
too  exclusively  with  questions  of  sentiment  and  passion, 
and  that  it  gives  to  these  questions  an  im- 
portance out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual 
influence  upon  life.  M.  Edouard  Rod,  the 
well-known  French  critic,  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  this  charge  has  a  basis  in  truth. 
He  writes  (in  The  Bookiover' s  Magaziite, 
January)  : 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  during  a  long  period  the 
French  novel  has  selected  as  its  favorite 
theme  questions  of  sentiment,  passion,  or 
married  life,  and  that  in  many  of  its  most 
successful  specimens  the  utmost  care  has 
been  devoted  to  the  portrayal  of  love,  the 
psychological  disturbances  which  accompany 
it,  and  the  social  or  personal  disasters  which 
it  occasions.  To  give  but  a  few  recent  ex- 
amples, among  the  host  of  others,  I  will  men- 
tion :  'L'Idylle  Tragique '  and  '  Le  Fan- 
t6me,'  by  Paul  Bourget  (and  almost  all  pre- 
ceding novels  by  this  author)  ;  '  Le  Jardin 
Secret'  and  'L'Heureux  Menage,'  by  Marcel 
Prevost ;  '  Le  Calvaire, '  by  Mirbeau  ;  '  Hen- 
riette, '  that  little  masterpiece  by  Coppee  ; 
'Peints  par  Eux-Memes, '  by  Paul  Hervieu  ; 
'La  Cendre,'  by  Vanderem  ;  '  Le  Sterile 
Sacrifice,'  by  Andre  Glades;  'L'Oiseau 
d'Orage,'  by  Marcelle  Tinayre ;  'Comme 
une  Rose, '  by  Ernest  Tissot ;  '  Chair  et  Marbre, '  by  S.  Cornut. 

"To  understand  this  tendencj-of  the  French  novel  let  us  recall 
that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  tradition.  From  its  very  beginning 
and  in  its  most  flourishing  epochs,  French  literature  has  been 
especially  devoted  to  the  observation  of  passion  and  to  the 
delineation  of  character.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that  love  is  the 
'romantic  '  passion /«;•  excellence,  and  that  if  the  period  of  love 
does  not  fill  the  lifetime  of  man,  nor  even  that  of  woman,  it  is  at 
least  the  period  in  which  characters  stand  out  in  clearest  relief. 

"At  an  epoch  when  the  novel  was  still  considered  a  work  of  an 
inferior  order,  our  great  tragedians  were  advancing  with  incom- 
parable brilliancy  in  the  path  which  contemporary  novelists  still 
follow;  all  Racine's  secular  tragedies  turn  on  love.  And  the 
novel  of  character — the  branch  of  the  novel  most  essentially 
French — is  in  the  final  analysis  only  the  continuation  of  the 
tragedies,  whose  episodic  character  and  simplicity  it  keeps, 
whose  regular  and  methodical  development  it  tends  to  reproduce. 
This  filiation  seems  to  me  to  be  incontestable,  and  explains  in 
itself  the  leading  tendency  of  the  French  novel." 

M.  Rod  proceeds  to  point  out,  however,  that  side  by  side  with 


the  novel  of  character  has  always  existed  "the  novel  of  manners 
and  morals,"  and  that  "within  the  hist  few  years  the  novel  of 
manners  and  morals  has  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
occupies  a  still  more  important  ])lace  than  the  novel  of  character 
in  the  ensemble  of  present-day  literature  in  France."  We  quote 
further : 

"Perhaps  the  cause  of  this  fact  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  naturalism  of  Zola,  who  has  always  shown  more  interest  in 
masses  than  in  individuals;  perhaps  also  to  the  recent  growth 
of  thought  and  democratic  institutions;  and  again  to  the  ardu- 
ousness  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  complicated,  more  violent,  and  consequently  more  fertile 
in  dramatic  events.  Since  the  industrial  and  commercial  trans- 
formation is  curtailing  the  part  played  by  sentiment  in  real  life, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  devoted  to  action,  it  is  natural 
that  this  part  should  be  curtailed  in  literature  as  well,  for  litera- 
ture is  always  to  a  certain  degree  the  reflection  of  reality. 

"At  any  rate  the  fact  is  undeniable.  Side  by  side  with  the 
novels  of  love  and  sentiment,  of  which  I  have  cited  a  few  exam- 
ples, I  might  mention  a  much  larger  number  of  novels  worthy  of 
attention,  turning  on  subjects  of  an  entirely  different  order,  and 
in  which  love  plays  but  a  very  minor  role.  Such  are  the  novels 
in  which  the  brothers  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite  outline  tlie 
tragic  pictures  of  the  war  of  1870  (' Le  Desastre '  and  '  Les 
Trongons  du  Glaive  ')  ;  those  of  Maurice  Barres,  who  narrates 
the  intrigues  of  recent  politics  with  a  certain  paucity  of  plot  but 
with  great  strength  and  salience  ('Les  Deracines,'  'L'Appel  au 
Soldat  ')  ;  the  satirical  novels  of  Leon  Dau- 
det,  whose  acidity  has  sometimes  been  lik- 
ened to  that  of  Swift  ('  Les  Morticoles  ')  ;  the 
novels  with  so  cial  tendencies  ('  Daniel  Val- 
graive ')  of  the  brothers  J.  H.  Rosny,to  whom 
we  are  also  indebted  for  those 'prehistoric ' 
novels  of  such  singular  savor  ('Vamireh.' 
'  Eyirmah  ')  ;  the  vast  compositions  of  Paul 
Adam,  so  full  of  detail  ('  La  Force, '  '  L'Ame 
des  Foules  ')  ;  the  two  best  novels  of  Marcel 
Prevost  ('  Frederique  '  and  '  Lea  ')  ;  the  vig- 
orous books  of  Edouard  Estaunie  ('L'Em- 
preinte  '  and  '  Le  Ferment')  ;  the  novels  of 
R.  Bazin,  full  of  such  penetrating  charm  ('  La 
Terre  qui  Meurt, '  '  De  Toute  son  Ame'); 
the  political  or  administrative  scenes  of  G, 
Lecomte  (' Le  Valet,'  '  Le  Carton  Vert'); 
the  rustic  novels  of  Pouvillon  ('Jean-de- 
Jeanne,'  'Les  Antibel ')  ;  the  rural  novels 
of  Andre  Theuriet  ('Sauvageonne ')  ;  and 
the  business  novels  of  Masson  -  Forestier 
(' Remords  d'Avocat')." 


M.    EDOUARD  ROD, 

French  critic  and   lecturer,  who  exerts 
an  important  influence  in  French  politics. 


During  recent  years  France  has  witnessed 
something   like   a  revival  of   the   historical 
novel,  and   of   the  philosophical  and  satiri- 
cal tale   which   the   eighteenth   century  de- 
lighted ic     These  tendencies  are  illustrated 
in  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Maurice  Maindron,   Andr6 
Lichtenberger,  Paul  Fort,  Anatole  France,  and  Henri  de   Reg- 
nier.     M.  Rod  concludes  : 

"I  believe  that  the  novel  of  manners  and  morals  with  social 
tendencies,  and  the  corresponding  drama,  is  the  most  interest- 
ing product  of  our  age.  There  must,  in  fact,  be  a  sort  of  har- 
mony between  the  men  and  women  of  each  period  and  the  char- 
acters of  its  literature.  Now  it  seems  as  if  the  period  on  which 
we  are  entering  must  be  democratic,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
scientific,  rather  than  esthetic  or  philosophical.  With  the  breadth 
of  its  frame,  the  pliancy  it  admits  of,  the  public  to  which  it 
speaks,  the  novel  of  manners  and  morals  seems  marvelously 
suited  to  a  society  so  constructed. 

"Certain  people  claim  nowadays  that  the  novel  has  passed  its 
zenith.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  still  capable  of  a 
long  continuing  development,  and  that  its  influence  will  but  in- 
crease. After  all,  the  novel  is  the  only  truly  democratic  form  of 
literature  :  thus  the  probable  future  of  our  society  seems  to  hold 
in  reserve  for  it  a  glorious  destiny." — Translation  made  for  The 
Booklover's  Magazine. 
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TENNYSON    RECONSIDERED. 

SIR  ALFRED  LYALL  tells  us  in  his  new  book  on  Tennyson 
that  he  has  aimed  "to  combine  a  short  biography  of  the 
English  poet  with  "a  running  commentary  on  his  poems  as  they 
illustrate  his  intellectual  habit  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life." 
With  few  other  poets,  it  may  be  said,  would  such  a  mode  of 
treatment  promise  more  signal  success.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Tennyson  had  a  special  distaste  for  matters  of  purely  per- 
sonal revelation  which  make  so  large  a  part  of  modern  biography. 
"We  know  already,"  says  Sir  Alfred,  "what  he  really  was;  we 
are  aware  of  iiis  susceptibilities;  and  by  respecting  tiiem  with 
the  deference  which  they  would  command  were  Tennyson  alive 

we  shall  best  honor  the 
memory  of  an  illustrious 
ICnglisliman  and  a  true 
and  noble  poet."  Such 
restraint,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  critics,  has 
tended  to  mar  the  biog- 
r.'ijjhical  excellence  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Bliss  Carman 
declares  (in  the  New 
York  Tiiiiis  Saiurdaj' 
/w<vV7t')  :  "  I  must  say 
that  I  can  not  care  very 
>;reatly  for  a  biography 
that  does  not  come  nearer 
to  the  core  of  the  man 
tlian  this.  For  biogra- 
;)liy,  like  all  art,  has  for 
its  purpose  the  presenta- 
tion of  personalitj'. " 

This  volume,  the  fifth 
of  the  new  "English  Men 
of  Letters"  series,  con- 
son's  poetry,  tains  much  discrimina- 
ting criticism  that  will 
aid  the  reader  to  a  better  understanding  of  Tennyson.  The 
author  states  itas  his  opinion  that  "Tennyson's  war  poetry  is  not 
equal  to  his  poetry  of  peace.  One  may  add  that  neither  irony  nor 
fierce  invective  suits  Tennyson's  genius  very  well  ;  they  carry 
him  too  near  the  perilous  domain  of  rhetoric.  It  is  to  the  laj's 
of  love  and  heartrending  lamentation  in  'Maud,'  with  their 
combined  intensity  and  refinement,  that  unqualified  praise  may 
be  accorded  for  their  romantic  grace  and  soft  cadences,  in  which 
the  melody  seems  inseparable  from  the  meaning." 

In  another  i)lace  he  says:  "That  Tcnny.son,  the  mystical 
romancer,  the  dreamer  f)f  fair  women,  sliould  al.so  have  written 
spirited  verses  full  of  rude  and  quaint  humor,  sometimes  too 
redolent  of  the  soil,  is  a  notable  example  of  his  versatility." 
Proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  Tennyson's  pastorals,  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  writes: 

"These  poems  aim  at  and  do  not  fall  short  of  the  '  simplicity 
of  diction  '  which  Wordsworth  afiirmed  he  had  introduced  into 
Englisii  verse  as  tlie  i)roper  medium  for  rendering  the  elemen- 
tary feelings  of  the  country-folk,  and  showing  the  poetic  aspect 
of  common  things.  Wordsworth's  principle,  as  explained  in  his 
Preface  to  the  'Lyrical  Hallads,'  was  to  choose  incidents  and 
.situations  of  rural  life,  and  to  describe  tliem  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  language  really  used  by  the  people.  i)urified  indeed  from 
grossness  and  uncouth  provincialisms.  Good  prose,  he  main- 
tained, was  the  proper  vehicle  for  this  kind  of  poetry  ;  his  object 
was  to  clothe  the  thoughts  and  characters  in  plain  close-fitting 
words,  adapting  the  speecli  to  tiie  situation.  It  was  not  diflicult 
for  C^i^Iefidge  to  prove,  in  the  well-known  criticism  that  is  to  be 
found  in  his  '  Hi<igraphia  Literaria, '  that  language  so  i)uritied 
was  very  different  from  the  true  vulgar  tongue — liiat  Words- 
worth,   in  fact,    used   good  plain   ICnglish  vivified  and  elevated 


■~u<  Al.^  Ki  i>  i.'iAi  :„ 
The  author  of  a  new  study  of  renny- 


poetically,  and  was  at  his  worst  in  the  lines  which  came  nearest 
to  commonplace  rustic  conversation.  Moreover,  Wordsworth, 
tho  he  did  good  service  in  discarding  finally  the  old  conventional 
pastoral,  diverged  habitually  into  philosophic  reflections  that 
were  manifestly  and  intentionally  out  of  keeping  with  his  rustic 
characters.  In  his  two  poems  of  'The  May  Queen  '  and  '  The 
Grandmother'  Tennyson  makes  no  pretense  of  imitating  the 
language  of  his  villagers  ;  his  object  is  to  translate  their  genuine 
feelings  poetically;  he  simplifies  his  diction  and  strips  it  of 
superfluous  ornament;  but  no  man  knew  better  that  real  idio- 
matic vernacular  is  a  very  different  thing.  What  this  is,  and  the 
use  that  can  be  made  of  it,  he  has  shown  separately.  He  does 
not  relate  a  story  and  moralize  upon  it,  as  Wordsworth  usually 
did  ;  he  exhibits  dramatic  impensonations  that  portray  the  homely 
joys  and  griefs  of  the  peasantry,  that  show  how  they  act  and 
what  they  say  in  language  that  is  nevertheless  refined,  correct, 
and  vivid,  and  in  a  style  which  is  the  poet's  own." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  jiortion  of  Sir  Alfred's  work  is 
that  which  deals  with  Tennyson's  philosophy  of  life.  He  points 
out  that  the  irresoluteness  of  his  religious  .sense  stayed  with  him 
until  the  end.  His  faith  never  found  a  secure  resting-place. 
The  shade  which  perpetually  hung  over  his  brooding  mind  had 
become  darker  in  the  late  evening  of  his  days. 

"The  tremendous  expansion  of  the  scientific  record  in  these 
latter  days  seems  to  have  affected  Tennyson  like  a  sentence 
of  inflexible  predestination,  overshadowing  his  delight  in  the 
world's  glories  by  a  foreknowledge  of  its  inevitable  doom. 
The  vision  which  unrolled  itself  before  his  imagination,  of  the 
blind  mechanical  evolution  of  a  world  'dark  with  griefs  and 
graves,'  of  human  energy  squandered  on  a  planet  that  is 
passing  from  fire  to  frost,  evidently  fascinated  his  mind  more 
and  more,  and  pos.sessed  it  with  dismay.  That  mankind  and 
their  works  must  perish,  slowly  or  suddenly,  leaving  not  a  wrack 
behind,  has  been  the  warning  of  all  religions,  the  foundation  of 
all  beliefs  in  a  future  life;  the  poem  of 'Vastness  '  gives  the 
same  warning  in  the  terms  of  science,  but  without  the  same  clear 
note  of  intrepidity,  or  of  confidence  in  revealed  promi-ses.  Yet 
Tennyson  has  his  antidote  to  despair.  Amid  the  general  ship- 
wreck of  jiositive  creeds,  formal  theologies,  political  and  philo- 
sojihic  systems,  all  of  them  seeming  powerless  to  affect  man's 
ultimate  destiny,  we  have  gleams  of  spiritual  illumination  seen 
on  the  distant  horizon  ;  we  have  a  profound  faith  in  the  moral 
direction  of  cosmic  laws,  in  a  spiritual  basis  of  all  being,  in  a 
kinship  and  affinity  between  the  spiritual  element  in  man  and 
the  divine  soul  which  moves  the  universe." 


HENRY  G.  MARQUAND  AS  AN  AMERICAN  ART 
PATRON. 

'^r"*HE  recent  sale  in  New  York  of  the  late  Henry  G.  Mar- 
■•■  quand's  art  possessions,  while  it  represented,  in  its  out- 
ward aspect,  simply  the  auctioning  of  the  household  effects  of  a 
jirivate  citizen,  is  yet  regarded  as  an  event  of  national  signifi- 
cance. "Sooner  or  later,"  observes  Mr.  Ernest  Knaufft,  of  New 
York,  "every  one  of  the  two  thousand  articles  disposed  of  may 
become  an  object-lesson  for  American  art  workers. "  Mr.  Knaufft 
says  further  (in  the  American  Rc7>ieii>  of  Revit'7vs,  February)  : 

"Men  of  discernment  can  see  in  the  proclivities  of  certain  of 
our  rich  men  to  form  art  collections  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
American  artisans  and  art  manufacturers  of  the  future.  For 
they  see  that  art  patrons  like  Mr.  Walters,  of  Baltimore  ;  Mr. 
Layton,  of  Milwaukee;  Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Washington;  Mr. 
Searles,  in  San  Francisco;  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Vanderbilt,  of 
New  York,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  have  donated  small  col- 
lections to  art-galleries  like  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  the  art 
academics  of  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  art  museums 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  in  their  act  of  obtaining  masterpieces 
of  art  of  the  jiast  from  ICurt)pe  are  i)erforniing  a  most  salutary 
function  in  the  education  of  jniblic  taste 

"Mr.  Marquuud's  beneficence  upon  the  American  art  worker 
was  by  no  means  wholly  the  indirect  one  that  accrues  from  the 
distribution  tliroughout  tlie  country  of  his  collection  sold  last 
month.     His  memory  demands  an  inscription  in  the  hall  of  fame 
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SCRKKN   OR   KETABLE   FOR   ALTAR, 
By  Leonard  Limousin,  dated  1S43.     Sold  for  $26,000. 

of  art  patrons  because  of  his  interest 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
of  which  he  was  president  from 
1SS9  to  the  time  of  his  death,  1902, 
and  to  which  he  presented  the 
superb  collection  of  old  masters 
which  hangs  in  Gallery  No.  6,  des- 
ignated as  'The  Marquand  Room.' 
Here  is  Rembrandt's  superfine 
'Portrait  of  a  Man,'  Van  Dyck's 
elegant  figure  of  'James  Stuart, 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox, ' 
vivid  portraits  by  Frans  Hals,  Vel- 
asquez, and  Terburg,  and  valuable 
examples  of  Van  Dyck,  Metsu, 
Cuyp,  and  Van  der  Meer  of  Delft. 
There  are,  besides,  in  the  sculpture- 
halls  and  in  other  galleries  rare  art 
objects  donated  by  Mr.  ^larquand, 
that  attest  his  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  museum. 

"Henry  Gurdon  Marquand  was 
born  in  New  York,  April  11,  1S19; 
he  was  educated  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  was  for  twenty  years 
manager  of  his  brother's  real-estate 
interests,  and  later,  for  ten  years, 
a  banker.  He  was  president  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  Besides 
his  gifts  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, he  presented  a  chapel  and 
(with    Robert   Bonner)    a    gymna- 


COBEI.IN   TAPESTRY,    LOUIS  XV.   PERIOD. 

Episode  from  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  Delivered."    Sold  for  $15,000. 


HENRY  G.   MARQUAND. 

From  the  painting  by  John  S.  Sargent. 


sium  to  Princeton  University;  with 
his  brother,  he  gave  a  pavilion  to 
Bellevue  Hospital." 

Mr.  Marquand's  collection  real- 
ized the  enormous  total  of  $706,019. 
The  largest  price  for  a  single  article 
was  $38,000,  this  sum  being  paid 
for  a  royal  Persian  rug  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  early  sixteenth  century. 
There  are,  it  is  said,  only  six  such 
rugs  in  the  world.  Alma-Tadema's 
painting, "Homer,"  brought $30,000, 
and  his  smaller  picture,  "AmoTe, 
Ama  Me,"  $10,600.  A  piano  de- 
signed and  decorated  l)j'  the  same 
artist  was  sold  for  $8,000.  John 
Hoppner's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gwynn 
went  for  $22, 200.  Two  of  the  most 
precious  objects  in  the  collection 
were  a  Limousin  "Screen  or  Re- 
table  for  an  Altar  "  (1543)  showing 
twenty-one  figures  in  blue,  red, 
and  gold  ;  and  a  Gobelin  tapestry 
(Louis  XV.  period),  entitled  "Jeru- 
salem Delivered."  The  former 
brought  $26,000,  the  latter  $15,000. 
The  sum  of  $42,885  was  realized  on 


"A  READING  FROM  Ho.MER."     (Alma  Tadema.)     Sold  for  $30,000. 
Photographs  from  Private  Collection  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kirby. 
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engravings,  silver,  and  cabinet  objects  ;  $26,938  on  vases  and 
Japanese  lacquers  ;  and  $22,637  on  Chinese  porcelains. 
The  New  York  Su/i  <tomments  : 

"The  Marquand  sale  is  the  most  successful  sale  of  the  class  of 
objects  represented  in  Mr.  Marquand's  collection  which  has 
been  held  in  New  York.  The  great  Mary  Jane  Morgan  sale  of 
1S86  went  well  beyond  the  niilliondoUar  mark  in  its  total 
receipts,  but  were  it  held  to-day  it  would  be  pronounced  unhesi- 
tatingly a  freak  sale,  exactly  as  tlie  collection  itself  was  made 
up  of  freak  jjurchases  by  its  lavish  and  erratic  owner. 

"For  the  sale  of  Henry  Gurdon  Marquand's  collection  to  reach 
a  total  of  nearly  tliree-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  will  make  this  sale  memorable  in  art  annals  not  only 
here  but  abroad. 

"The  eager  bidding  and  the  high  prices  went  a  step  further  in 
marking  the  no  longer  disputable  fact  that  New  York  is  one  of 
the  great  art  centers  of  the  world.  Instead  of  American  collec- 
tors and  dealers  having  to  go  abroad  for  rare  treasures,  European 
dealers  have  been  obliged  to  come  here  to  make  purchases  to 
carry  home  with  them  ;  and  they  have  many  times  bid  in  vain 
when  they  have  made  their  most  liberal  oflfers. 

"Another  lesson  which  the  Marquand  sale  has  taught,  which 
there  are  evidences  that  people  needful  of  information  have 
taken  to  heart,  is  that  it  is  not  to  a  dealer's  profit  to  malign  the 
treasures  of  an  art  collector's  possessions,  with  the  dubious  aim 
of  obtaining  choice  objects  below  their  value. 

"The  Marquand  sale  has  shown  that  Americans  have  the  taste 
and  the  money  to  take  works  of  art  such  as  Mr.  Marquand  got 
together  at  prices  which  will  prevent  all  but  a  few  of  them  going 
out  of  the  country." 

PESSIMISIVI    OF    RUSSIAN    LITERATURE. 

MANY  have  attempted  to  explain  the  intense  pessimism  of 
Russian  literature,  but  none  has  yet  succeeded  in  solving 
the  problem  satisfactorily.  Even  tiiat  versatile  French  littera- 
teur M.  de  Vogue,  in  analyzing  the  work  of  the  Russian  novelist 
Chekhoff,  is  somewhat  astonished  at  the  rather  monotonous  ten- 
dency of  Russian  literature  during  the  last  forty  years.  "With 
the  freedom  of  the  serfs,"  he  asserts,  "society  had  the  right  to 
demand  cheerful  sentiments  from  its  authors ;  but,  instead,  the 
opposite  resulted.  The  gloomy  spirit  has  enwrapped  Russian 
life  more  and  more.  Forty  years  have  passed  since  then,  but 
the  new  writers  have  become  more  venomous  and  more  gloomy." 
The  Russian  critics  themselves  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
pessimistic  spirit  of  their  literature,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
recent  discussion  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Novosti.  In  an  article 
in  that  paper  entitled  "The  Pessimism  of  Autfiors  and  the  Op- 
timism of  Critics,"  M.  Engclhardt  observes  that  Chekhofif  and 
his  many  imitators,  who  picture  Russian  society  as  a  "graveyard 
filled  with  bodies  of  prematurely  buried  people, "  bring  nothing 
new  to  Russian  literature.  They  are  simply  the  latest  mouth- 
pieces of  the  deeply  ingrained  pessimism  of  Russian  life.  He 
writes  further : 

"  For  the  last  forty  years  there  has  not  appeared  one  writer 
who  pictured  life  in  dilTercnt  colors.  Pomjalowsky,  Levitoff, 
Uspensky,  Garhsin,  Chekhoff,  and  Maxim  Gorky — all  show  us  a 
cemetery  ;  their  heroes  are  either  the  spiritually  dead,  the  living 
dead,  or  those  thrown  overboard — people  cast  ofl  by  society. 
Moreover,  writers  of  the  last  epoch — Turgeneff  in  his  later  works, 
Count  Tolstoy  after  the  writing  of  '  Anna  Karenina  ' — give  us 
the  self-same  picture. 

"In  essence,  Uspensky's  pictures  of  Russian  life  do  not  difTcr 
from  those  of  Chekhoff.  In  vain  did  Uspensky  .seek  a  living 
person.  He  found  only  people  whose '.souls  had  been  eaten  out,' 
only  ChekhofT  heroes.  But  Uspensky  injected  life  into  his  pic- 
tures, gave  hope  for  the  future,  and  created  whole  sociological 
theories.  His  creations  did  not  produce  such  a  hopeless  impres- 
sion as  the  works  of  Chekhoff— cold,  apathetic,  entirely  objective. 

"Au  artist  can  infuse  even  into  somber  pictures  elements  of 
hope  and  the  promise  of  a  better  future.  Chekhoff  does  not  find 
such  elements  in  Rnssian  .society.  His  productions  embrace  all 
strata  of  Russian  society — from  the  'intellectuals'  to  the  peas- 
ants and  factory  workmen— yet  everywhere  appear  the  same 


gatherings  of  i)aralytics.  the  spiritually  lost  and  the  morally 
weak — superfluous  people. 

"And  others  are  not  better.  Maxim  Gorky  is  a  writer  of  a 
temperament  quite  different  from  that  of  Usjjcnsky  or  Chekhoff  ; 
and  what  does  he  paint?  In  essence  the  very  same  picture. 
Not  in  tramps  are  to  be  found  elements  of  progress  and  regen- 
eration. These  are  elements  renounced  and  cast  off  by  life. 
The  more,  positive  types  end  in  idiocy  like  Foma,  or  in  impotent 
wickedness  and  drunkenness  like  Ezhov.  .  .  .  Who  remain? 
Unconscious  '  Darwinians  '  of  different  colors  and  species.  It  is 
rather  characteristic  that  when  Gorky  tried  to  create  a  positive 
type  not  a  '  Darwinian  '  (muzhik),  there  issued  forth  something 
in  the  order  of  the  reasoner  of  our  old  writers.  Instead  of  a  liv- 
ing thing,  the  result  was  a  manikin  so  clumsy  that  the  author 
himself  cast  it  aside  unfinished. 

"The  cheerlessness  of  Chekhoff 's  pictures  is  explained  some- 
times by  their  fragmentary  style  and  brokenness.  He  draws  .sepa- 
rate bits  of  life,  which  can  not  be  combined  to  form  one  picture. 
Life  as  a  whole  is  by  no  means  so  dark  and  monotonously  weary 
as  it  seems  when  examined  in  details.  It  is  necessary  to  rise 
somewhat  above  it  and  to  grasp  it  more  widely.  And  yet,  when 
we  turn  to  sucli  a  complete,  general  picture  as  Tolstoy's  '  Resur- 
rection,'  what  do  we  find?  .  .  .  This  romance  should  be  called 
not  '  Resurrection, '  'but  "Burial."  Tolstoy  has  i>laced  us  in  a 
cofiin,  nailed  down  the  lid,  and  lowered  it  into  the  grave." 

It  is  evident,  continues  the  writer,  that  the  pessimism  of  Rus- 
sian literature  can  not  be  explained  by  accidental  or  personal 
reasons,  such  as  the  temperament  of  any  given  writer  or  the 
frame  of  mind  he  is  in  at  a  certain  moment.  The  universal  and 
unchangeable  character  of  this  phenomenon  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  such  explanations.     He  adds  : 

"If  all  our  writers  picture  life  in  'dark-black  '  colors,  they  do 
so  because  they  are  unable  to  draw  any  other  picture.  They  are 
unable  for  the  reason  that  they  fail  to  find  joy  or  brightness  in 
life. 

"It  is  not  rational  to  look  for  the  appearance  of  a  cheerful 
writer  who  would  show  us  different  pictures.  If  such  a  writer 
sliould  arise,  possessed  of  real  artistic  talent,  he  could  but  show 
us  that  which  he  finds  in  actual  life,  and  a  forty-year  test  of 
authors  of  different  characters,  temperaments,  tendencies,  and 
views  has  already  shown  us  tliat, 

"My  main  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  our 
writers  picture  life  in  essentially  the  same  way.  Therefore 
their  pictures  must  have  a  basis  in  life.  I  presume  that  to 
artists  life  is  more  intelligible  than  to  other  people. 

"It  is  therefore  unjust  to  accuse  any  one  author  of  pessimism  : 
it  is  al.so  inconsistent  to  attempt  to  explain  this  fact  with  ground- 
less reasons,  and  it  is  useless  to  say  that  life  is  not  so  dark  as  it 
is  painted.  There  is  no  room  for  optimism.  The  optimist  must 
give  notice:  'All  our  writers  suffer  from  blindness,  To  cor- 
rectly draw  Russian  life  one  must  be  an  artisan  and  not  an 
artist.  Talent  causes  our  writers  to  make  an  untruthful  por- 
trayal of  life.'     Who  would  believe  this?  " 

Another  writer  in  the  Xovoati—K,  Skabichevski — goes  even 
further.  The  gloomy  tendencies  in  Russian  literature  he  traces 
back  to  a  period  antedating  that  mentioned  by  M.  de  Vogue 
and  Engelhardt.  Lermontoff,  Griboyedoff,  Gogol,  Pushkin — in 
fact  all  the  leading  Russian  writers — are  accused  of  literary  pes- 
simism. But  then,  asks  M.  Skabichevski.  are  not  all  realists,  of 
whatever  country,  pessimists? — Trans/iifions  tnai/e  /or  The 
LrrKRAKV  Digest. 


First  Hookworm:  "How  do  you  like  these  popular  Obvels  lliat  the 
publishers  are  printin^T  so  uinny  million  copies  of?" 

SECOND  Hookworm  :  "  Cnn'i  .say.  They  never  last  long  enough  for  ine 
to  get  n  lasle."  — T/if  Booknuin. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

WILL-POWER    IN    EVOLUTION. 

HAS  a  conscious  being  anything  to  say  about  liis  own  prog- 
ress in  evolution?  M.  Marey,  the  French  expert  on  ani- 
mal movement,  thinks  that  recent  experiments  indicate  that  men, 
and  even  the  lower  animals,  are  not  altogether  passive  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  nature  in  the  upward  trend  of  their  devel- 
opment. He  believes  that  their  own  desires  and  strivings  may 
influence  their  course.  In  other  words,  he  goes  back  to  an 
earlier  school  of  evolution  than  that  of  Darwin — that  thought  of 
by  Emerson  when  he  wrote  that — 

Striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form. 

According  to  those  who  consider  themselves  strict  Darwinians, 
the  "striving"  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  can  any  acquired 
characteristic  become  by  inheritance  part  of  the  permanent  heri- 
tage of  the  race.  M.  Marey  points  out,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique,  that  modern  biology  is  master  of  numerous 
new  and  powerful  methods  of  investigation,  such  as  instantaneous 
photography  and  the  mechanical  registration  of  physiological 
facts  like  muscular  contraction,  the  flow  of  the  blood,  or  the  speed 
of  the  nerve-current.  By  chronojihotography,  in  which  method 
M.  Marey  himself  was  a  pioneer,  many  interesting  laws  have 
been  brought  out,  and  among  them,  as  he  claims,  that  if  an 
organ  is  forced  to  do  its  work  in  unaccustomed  conditions,  it  will 
change  its  form  or  adapt  itself  to  its  environment,  and  that  this 
change  can  be  transmitted  by  heredity.  This  is  the  much-dis- 
puted question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  But  M. 
Marey  does  not  claim  that  all  such  characters  can  be  inherited  ; 
only  those  that  arise,  to  begin  with,  in  brain  or  nerve  action — 
there  must  be  a  psychological  element  in  the  change.  Without 
quoting  at  length  from  the  writer's  description  of  the  experi- 
ments that  he  thinks  established  this  view,  we  quote  his  conclu- 
ding paragraphs,  which  are  as  follows  : 

"In  all  species  of  animals,  when  we  know  the  nature  of  the 
movements  of  locomotion  we  can  foresee  the  form,  the  curvature, 
and  the  extent  of  the  articular  surfaces.  These  forms  are  exactly 
what  friction  would  produce  on  a  surface  capable  of  yielding 
to  it. 

"Thus,  the  muscle,  the  organ  of  production  of  mechanical 
force  in  living  creatures,  fixes  the  form  of  the  bony  skeleton, 
adapting  its  different  parts  to  the  best  execution  of  the  functional 
movements.  Simple  laws  govern  these  adaptations  ;  they  enable 
us  to  understand,  predict,  and  bring  about  experimentally 
changes  of  form  of  the  organs,  by  modifying  their  function. 

"The  muscle  itself  regulates  its  volume  and  form  by  the  acts 
that  it  habitually  produces.  But  in  doing  this  it  only  obeys  in 
its  turn;  for  it  is  subject  to  a  ruling  power,  that  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  in  the  nervous  centers  that  the  muscular  move- 
ments are  conceived,  willed,  brought  about,  and  regulated. 

"Now  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  initiative  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  certain  that  the  desire  to  live  and  to  perpetuate  the 
race  governs  in  living  beings  most  of  the  acts  that  they  accom- 
plish. By  incessant  nagging,  the  nervous  system  makes  itself 
master  of  the  muscles,  imposes  new  acts  upon  them,  and  conse- 
quently alters  their  forms. 

"So  when  zoologists  find  in  certain  marine  creatures,  such  as 
the  whales,  the  characteristics  belonging  to  the  mammals  with 
appearances  that  resemble  those  of  fishes,  they  have  regarded 
these  strange  beings  as  ancient  terrestrial  mammals,  which, 
finding  that  in  the  sea  food  was  more  easily  procured,  became 
swimmers  and  divers.  This  new  mode  of  life  modified  their 
organs,  leaving  only  vestiges  of  those  that  were  no  longer  of 
use,  and  developing  the  others,  adapting  them  to  the  necessities 
of  aquatic  life.  Does  not  this  logical  conception  of  the  trans- 
formist  naturalists  find  its  complete  confirmation  in  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  described? 

"But  in  attempting  to  prove  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
acquired  characters,  the  final  desideratum  of  the  doctrine,  spe- 
cial difficulties  present  themselves.     Time  alone  can  furnish  such 


proof,  for  we  must  follow  for  long  years   the  animals  experi- 
mented upon." 

Experiments  of  this  kind,  M.  Marey  tells  us,  have  been  under- 
taken by  himself  and  his  assistants,  who  will  follow  a  succes- 
sion of  animals  for  generation  alter  generation,  and  endeavor  to 
see,  by  the  most  careful  comparison,  whether  acquired  variations 
are  transmitted  and  accumulated.  He  has  no  doubt,  he  says, 
that  these  experiments  will  be  successful  in  dissipating  all  doubt 
of  the  transmissibility  of  acquired  cliaracters.  Previous  attempts 
in  the  same  direction  were  not  properly  directed,  he  thinks,  as, 
for  instance,  when  animals  were  mutilated  and  their  offspring 
examined  for  .some  trace  of  the  mutilation.  Of  this  M.  Marey 
says : 

"The  mutilation  of  an  individual  does  not  adapt  it  to  new 
functions.  The  real  adaptation  requires  a  chain  of  physiologic 
acts  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  the  prime  mover  and  com- 
mands the  series  of  acts  that  modify  the  organs.  The  remark- 
able experiments  of  Brown-Sequard  have  ahead)'  shown  that 
lesions  of  the  nervous  centers  or  the  nerves  bring  about  consecu- 
tively modifications  of  the  muscles  and  of  tlie  bones,  and  that 
these  modifications  are  transmissible :  he  was  able  to  follow 
them  for  several  generations. 

"  We  need  now  to  ascertain  in  addition  whether,  apart  from  all 
mutilation  of  the  nervous  system,  a  continued  effort  of  the  will- 
power of  the  animal  will  produce  similar  effects.  As  far  as  our 
race  is  concerned,  the  vestiges  of  primitive  man  show  how  much 
we  differ  from  these  vanished  ancestors.  We  have  altered  by 
evolution,  and  we  shall  continue  so  to  alter,  like  everything 
else  in  existence. 

"Shall  we  yield  passively  to  the  current  that  carries  us  along? 
It  would  seem  that  in  the  light  of  natural  science  we  shall  dis- 
cern better  and  better  in  what  consists  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  .social  perfection  of  our  race,  and  that  this  light  will  aid  us 
in  pursuing  and  in  hastening  by  our  efforts  the  realization  of 
our  ideal." — Traiislation  made  for  The  Literary  Dicest. 


THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   SELF-ACCUSATION. 

SENSATIONAL  murders  or  other  notorious  crimes  are  often 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  persons  who  offer  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  police  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  cul- 
prits. In  La  Semaine  Mddicale,  M.  Dupre  has  published  an 
interesting  study  of  such  self-accusers  from  the  medico-legal 
standpoint,  which  is  thus  abstracted  in  The  British  Medical 
Journal : 

"These  persons  are  regarded  by  the  author  either  as  insane 
or  as  suffering  from  some  form  of  mental  disequilibrium  which 
brings  them  to  the  borderland  of  insanity,  and  various  types 
are  recognized  of  the  auto-accuser.  ...  In  the  melancholiac, 
says  M.  Dupre,  the  general  feeling  of  miserj'  and  depression  is 
combined  with  ideas  of  unworthiness  and  wickedness  ;  the  pa- 
tient condemns  himself  or  herself  for  having  committed  sins, 
including 'the  unpardonable  sin,' until  his  belief  grows  into  a 
fixed  and  permanent  delusion.  The  majority  of  such  patients 
of  the  female  class  accuse  themselves  of  infanticide  or  having 
caused  shame  and  disgrace  to  their  children.  The  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  self-accusing  melancholiac  is  sincere,  anxious,  and 
repentant.  Self-accusation  in  '  degenerates  '  \yith  weak  and  ill- 
balanced  minds  may  be  developed  as  a  curious  and  bizarre  men- 
tal process.  The  desire  of  such  persons  is  often  to  pose  as  the 
hero  of  some  extraordinary  romance,  wonderful  achievement,  or 
astounding  crime.  The  mental  atmosphere  is  in  such  cases 
lucid,  conscious,  vain,  and  mendacious.  Degenerates  with 
mental  weakness  may  become  self-accusers  by  allowing  their 
minds  to  dwell  on  crimes  or  misdeeds  which  have  aroused  public 
attention  but  have  not  as  yet  been  traced  to  the  authors  thereof. 
These  persons  seem  to  have  the  faculty — partly  born  of  ignor- 
ance, partly  of  a  weak  imagination,  and  partly  of  an  abnormal 
susceptibility  to  'suggestion' — of  developing  delusive  ideas  with 
great  facility,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  many  persons  who 
from  time  to  time  have  given  themselves  up  as  Vacher  or  Jack 
the  Ripper.  Degenerates  with  moral  deficiency  invent  romances 
and  weave  lies  most  plausibly'.     In  some  cases  the  auto-accu- 
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sation  follows  upon  the  development  of  menial  obsessions  ami 
delusions  of  slow  evolution,  in  which  case  the  existing  mental 
anomaly  (psychopathy)  is  complicated  with  melancholia,  hypo- 
chondriasis, or  definite  obsessions.  Alcoholic  degenerates  are 
especially  prone  to  become  self-accusers.  In  hysteria  self-accu- 
sation is  extremely  rare^  but  accusation  of  others — often  highly 
colored  and  specious — is  not  uncommon." 


A   NEW   THEORY   OF   VOLCANIC   ACTION. 

A  SUGGESTION  that  may  throw  light  on  some  hitherto  un- 
solved mysteries  of  volcanoes  has  recently  been  made  by 
M.  A.  Rossel  before  the  Swiss  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  The 
considerations  offered  by  him  are  based,  says  the  Revue  Scioi- 
tifique,  on  experiments  with  the  electric  furnace,  which  have 
opened  a  new  horizon  for  the  exi)lanation  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. The  high  temperatures  obtainable  in  this  furnace  have 
made  possible  the  preparation  of  hitherto  unknown  minerals, 
and  the  discovery  of  new  properties.     Says  the  writer : 

"Thus  a  quartz  crystal  heated  in  the  electric  furnace  at  the 
relatively  low  temperature  produced  by  70  volts  and  400  to  500 
amperes,  is  completely  volatilized  ;  it  is  even  easy  to  vaporize 
lime,  magnesia,  and  in  general  all  compounds  containing  oxy- 
gen, such  as  silicates,  carbonates,  etc. 

"Nevertheless,  these  may  undergo  a  process  of  reduction; 
when  we  heat  in  the  electric  furnace  silica  with  alumina,  carbon, 
iron,  etc.,  new  refractory  substances  are  formed,  which  remain 
in  the  furnace  while  the  oxygen  is  disengaged  in  the  ga.seous 
state.  These  stable  compounds  are  carbids,  silicids,  phosphids, 
etc.,  which  resist  high  temperature,  but  are  all  decomposable 
by  water. 

"If  we  apply  this  reaction  to  the  formation  of  the  earth  by 
cooling,  we  must  admit  that  the  first  minerals  produced  were 
compounds  of  elements  .  .  .  free  from  oxygen.  These  minerals 
remained  in  this  condition,  forming  the  first  terrestrial  stratum, 
until  circumstances  permitted  the  formation  of  water  or  water 
vapor  ;  as  soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  this,  a  very  active 
reaction  must  have  taken  place,  whose  result  was  the  formation 
of  oxids — lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  etc.,  together  with  inflam- 
mable gases,  whose  combustion  then  gave  rise  to  other  reac- 
tions  

"There  were  thus  formed,  on  the  one  hand,  earthy  metallic 
oxids,  and,  on  the  other,  the  oxids  that  form  the  acids  of  the  im- 
portant earths — silicic  and  carbonic  acids.  The  explanation  of 
the  formation  of  the  silicates  and  carbonates  is  hence  not  far  to 
seek. 

"Now  we  may  apply  what  precedes  to  the  explanation  of  cer- 
tain volcanic  phenomena. 

"The  earth  cools  progressively.  This  cooling  gives  rise  to 
folds  in  the  terrestrial  crust  and  fissures  may  result.  Through 
these  fissures  water  is  introduced  and  minerals  containing  water 
of  hydration  may  penetrate  to  a  great  depth.  Then  very  ener- 
getic chemical  reactions  take  place,  producing  gases  that  will 
burn  in  air,  and  also  metallic  oxids.  These  reactions  may  cause 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

"In  any  case,  M.  Rossel  regards  it  as  certain  that  if  the  earth 
has  reached  its  present  state  by  progressive  cooling,  and  if  the 
interior  of  the  globe  is  now  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to 
volatilize  oxygenated  bodies,  oxygen  should  be  entirely  wanting 
at  these  deptjis.  .The  oxygen  will  all  be  found  at  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  combination  in  water  and 
oxygenated  minerals,  which  are  all  decomjwsed  volcanic  ashes. 
It  would  then  seem  inexact  to  say  that  the  globe  is  composed  of 
about  four-fifths  oxygen  and  one-fifth  other  elements.  Besides, 
this  hypothesis  is  not  in  harmony  with  what  is  known  of  the 
earth's  specific  gravity." — 'frans/ation  tiiade  for  The  Litkkaky 
Digest. 


Lausanne,  and  other  places,  has,  according  to  the  writer,  an  in- 
digenous origin.     Says  Cosmos: 

"The  dust  in  question  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  Martinique  ; 
it  comes  wholly  from  Switzerland.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
dust  collected  at  the  time  of  a  dust-fall  at  Frauenfeld  in  June. 
The  fall  of  August,  noted  at  Monthey,  Aigle,  Morges,  and  at 
the  (ilacier  du  G6ant  was  not  of  local  origin,  but  it  did  not  come 
from  Martinique.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Sahara  sand, 
which  often  comes  over  into  Europe,  especially  in  Italy  and 
Sicilj-.  A  very  notable  fall  took  place  on  March  11,  1901,  in 
these  countries,  but  the  sand  went  still  farther  north  ;  it  was 
collected  in  the  Tyrol,  and  even  in  Denmark.  The  fall  of 
August,  1902.  was  not  particularly  abundant,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  cover  several  glaciers,  like  that  of  the  Geant  on  Mont  Blanc, 
with  a  thin  brick-yellow  layer,  which  altered  the  color  of  the  ice 
visibly,  to  a  practised  eye.  So  the  ashes  of  Martinique  have  not 
been  traced  to  Switzerland— such  is  M.  Forel's  conclusion." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Sahara-Dust  in  Switzerland.— Some  dust  that  fell  in 
Switzerland  last  year  was  thought  to  have  come  from  the  erup. 
tion  of  Mount  Peli^ein  Martinique,  and  Forel,  the  eminent  geolo- 
gist, was  asked  to  examine  it.  lie  has  recently  published  his 
report  on  the  nature  and  probable  origin  of  this  material.  The 
first  series  of  specimens,   collected  in   May  at   Berne,  Morges, 


NECESSITY   THE    MOTHER   OF    INVENTION    IN 
AMERICAN    INDUSTRY. 

I^HE  old  adage  has  had  another  illustration  recently  in  .1 
speech  made  by  George  Westinghouse  at  a  dinner  given 
by  him  in  London  (January  9)  to  a  large  company  of  British 
railway  managers,  financiers,  and  scientists.  According  to  Mr. 
Westinghouse,  our  short-handedness  in  this  country  is  responsi- 
ble for  our  great  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  We  had  not 
enough  men  to  do  our  work,  so  we  had  to  devise  .some  method 
of  doing  it  without  them.  Said  Mr.  Westinghouse,  as  reported 
ill  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago)  : 

"In  America  we  have  always  been  short-handed  with  regard 
to  labor.  We  have  been  obliged  to  find  methods  whereby  one 
man  may  accomplish  the  work  of  two  or  three  men  as  compared 
with  your  practise  here.  We  have  had  the  best  men  from 
Europe:  Englishmen,  Germans,  French,  everybody — skilled 
men,  highly  trained  men,  as  well  as  laboring  men  ;  we  have 
combined  their  experience  with  our  own,  coupled  it  with  our 
necessities,  and  have  thus  accomplished  results  unattainable  in 
a  country  like  this,  where  you  have  more  labor  than  you  can  well 
keep  employed. 

"As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  electricity  in  a  great  industry,  I  maycite  the  Homestead  Mills 
of  the  Carnegie  Companj'  .  .  .  where  they  produce  with  about 
4,000  men  three  times  as  much  steel  as  the  Krupp  works  i)roduce 
with  15,000  men.  The  results  are  simply  wonderful.  You  can 
start  there  to-day,  in  a  building  containing  steel-melting  fur- 
naces, and  you  will  there  see  three  men  mounted  on  a  car  with  the 
charging  apparatus  which  is  moved  and  operated  by  electricity. 
With  a  few  movements  of  this  ingenious  contrivance  three  men 
charge  twenty  furnaces,  which  prior  to  the  use  of  electricity 
would  have  required  the  labor  of  over  200  men. 

"I  took  some  English  friends  to  Homestead.  Mr.  Schwab, 
after  guiding  us  through  several  departments,  said:  'I  will  now 
show  you  where  we  turn  out  750  tons  of  plate  girders  per  day.' 
The  mill  was  in  the  shape  of  an'L.'  We  went  into  the  short 
end  of  the  '  L  '  where  the  furnaces  were  fed  by  natural  gas,  of 
course  requiring  no  stokers.  The  end  at  which  we  entered  had 
a  rather  low  roof,  and  there  was  in  sight  a  contrivance  like  a 
battering-ram  in  front  of  the  furnaces  ;  two  workmen  were  sit- 
ting down  eating  their  dinners  near  by  ;  no  one  else  was  present. 
I  thought:  Mr.  Schwab  has  made  a  mistake,  he  has  asked  us  to 
see  a  mill  that  is  not  in  ojieration. '  But  we  went  through  the 
mill,  which  was  about  2(X)  feet  long;  and  suddenly  we  heard  a 
rattle  and  then  saw  a  truck  approaching  loaded  with  a  big 
ingot.  No  one  touched  the  truck  or  the  ingot.  The  load  came 
to  a  jilatform,  the  crane  overhead  droi)ped  a  pair  of  tongs  and 
quickly  put  the  ingot  on  the  roller-table,  and  as  it  moved  to  the 
great  rolls,  it  was  automatically  kejit  in  jilace.  The  adjusting 
screws  of  the  rolls  were  turned  by  little  electric  motors,  and  not 
a  man  in  that  hou.se  did  a  bit  of  work.  It  was  just  as  easy  as 
what  you  are  doing  now — looking  on  !  We  went  back  to  the 
furnaces.  There  was  a  fifteen  year-old  boy  seated  in  a  little 
place  called  the  'pulpit.'     He  was  able,  merely  by  the  movement 
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of  levers,  to  open  at  will  any  of  the  funiace-doors  and  move  the 
car  along.  And  we  saw  tiiis  car  come  in  front  of  a  furnace  and 
the  cliarging  machine  approach,  and  take  out  of  the  open  furnace 
a  hot  ingot  which  was  dropped  on  the  car  and  moved  off  to  its 
work.  There  was  this  boy  doing  absolutely  no  hard  work,  and 
his  mill  was  turning  out  750  tons  of  steel-plate  each  day.  My 
English  friends  said:  'England  has  no  chance  in  competition 
with  such  methods.' 

"Now  all  this  sort  of  thing  came  about  in  America  because  of 
our  necessities.  We  hadn't  men  enough  to  do  our  work.  There 
was  a  premium  in  favor  of  those  who  could  invent  machines  to 
work  and  thus  supply  the  deficiency." 


A   NEW   LAW   OF    HEREDITY. 

THAT  a  child  resembles  in  some  degree  each  of  its  parents 
we  all  know.  We  generally  express  this  by  saying  tliat 
the  offspring  is  intermediate  in  character  between  its  parents 
and  that  a  hybrid  race  is  intermediate  between  the  parent  races. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  way  to  put  it,  if  we  are  to  credit  a  law 
or  formula  that  has  been  attracting  attention  among  biologists. 
This  law.  tho  deduced  and  stated  in  1865  by  Mendel,  an  Aus- 
trian abbe,  was  buried  until  recently  in  the  records  of  a  local 
scientific  society.  Mendel  believed  that  his  experiments  showed 
that  hybrid  offspring  behave  in  a  definite  way,  each  parental 
'character'  (that  is,  each  mark  or  attribute)  reappearing  in 
definite  numerical  ratio ;  he  considered  that  each  character 
remains  pure  in  the  hybrid  offspring,  and  that  true  intermediates 
do  not  occur.  Writing  in  The  hidepetident  (New  York) ,  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  the  eminent  authority  on  horticulture, 
gives  the  following  description  of  Mendel's  results  and  their 
meaning.  The  experiments  were  performed  on  the  ordinary 
garden-pea,  and  the  shape  of  the  seed  was  chosen  for  observa- 
tion.    Says  Professor  Bailey : 

"The  seed-shape  characters  were  roundness  and  angularity — 
the  former  being  the  'smooth  '  pea  of  gardeners  and  the  latter 
the  'wrinkled'  pea.  Let  us  suppose  that  25  flowers  on  round- 
seeded  plants  were  cross-pollinated  in  the  summer  of  1900  with 
pollen  from  angular-seeded  plants,  or  vice  versa,  and  that  an 
average  of  four  seeds  formed  in  each  pod.  With  the  death  of 
the  parent  plants  the  old  generation  ended,  and  the  100  seeds 
that  matured  in  1900 — the  year  in  which  the  cross  was  made — 
began  the  next  generation,  and  these  100  seeds  are  hybrids. 
Now  all  these  100  seeds  were  round.  Roundness  in  this  case  is 
'dominant.'  These  seeds  are  sown  in  the  spring  of  1901.  If 
each  seed  be  supposed  to  give  rise  to  four  seeds — or  400  in  all — 
this  next  generation  of  seeds  (produced  in  1901)  will  show  300 
round  and  100  angular  seeds.  That  is,  the  other  seed-shape 
now  appears  in  one-fourth  of  all  the  progeny ;  this  character  is 
said  to  have  been  '  recessive  '  in  the  first  hybrid  generation.  If 
the  100  angular  seeds,  or  recessives,  are  sown  in  1902  it  will  be 
found  that  all  the  progeny  will  be  angular-seeded  or  will  'come 
true  '  ;  and  this  occurs  in  all  succeeding  generations,  provided 
no  crossing  takes  place.  If  the  300  round  seeds,  or  dominants, 
are  sown  in  the  spring  of  1902,  it  will  be  found  that  they  behave 
as  before,  one-fourth  giving  rise  to  recessives  and  three-fourths 
to  dominants,  and  this  occurs  in  all  succeeding  generations  pro- 
vided no  crossing  takes  place.  When  these  three-fourths  of 
dominants  are  again  sown,  however,  it  is  found  that  one-third  of 
them  remain  constantly  dominants  and  two-thirds  split  again 
into  dominants  and  recessives  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 
That  is,  there  is  constantly  appearing  one-fourth  part  that  are 
recessives,  one-fourth  part  that  are  constant  dominants,  and 
one-half  part  that  are  dominants  to  all  appearances,  but  which 
in  the  next  generation  break  up  again  into  dominants  and  reces- 
sives. This  one-half  part  that  breaks  up  into  the  two  characters 
are  the  true  hybrids  ;  but  they  are  hybrids  only  in  the  sense  that 
they  hold  each  of  the  two  parental  characteristics — roundness 
and  angularity — in  their  purity  and  not  as  blends  or  interme- 
diates ;  and  these  two  characteristics  reappear  in  all  succeeding 
generations  in  a  definite  mathematical  ratio 

"This  formula  for  the  hybrids  is  Mendel's  law.  In  words  it 
may  be  expressed  as  follows:  Differentiating  characters  in 
plants  reappear  in  their  purity  and  in  mathematical  regularity 


in   the  second  and  succeeding  hybrid  offspring  of  these  plants : 
the  mathematical  law  is  that  each  character  separates  in  each  of 
these  generations  in  one-fourth  of  the  progeny  and  thereafter 
remains  true.     In  concise  figures  it  is  expressed  as  follows  : 
iD  :  2DR  :  iR 

iD  and  iR  conies  true,  but  DR  breaks  up  again  into  dominants 
and  recessives  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  i. 

"Mendel  found  that  this  mathematical  law  holds  for  the  other 
characters  that  he  studied,  as  well  as  for  the  seed-shape.  He 
did  not  conclude,  however,  that  it  holds  good  for  all  plants,  but 
left  the  subject  for  further  investigation." 

Mendel  attempted  to  account  for  this  result  by  a  theory  of 
what  he  called  "gametic  purity,"  according  to  which  hybridity 
follows  a  law  of  regularity  of  averages,  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal elements  combining  according  to  mathematical  probabil- 
ity. Where  the  two  elements  are  of  like  character  the  progeny  is 
constant ;  when  they  are  unlike  it  is  inconstant ;  but  only  one 
characteristic  comes  out  in  anyone  instance,  the  other  remaining 
obscured.     Says  Professor  Bailey  of  this  theory  : 

"This  teaching  strikes  at  the  root  of  two  or  three  difficult  and 
vital  jjroblems.  It  presents  a  new  conception  of  the  proximate 
mechanism  of  heredity,  altho  it  does  not  afford  a  complete  hy- 
pothesis of  heredity  since  it  begins  with  the  gametes  after  they 
are  formed  and  does  not  account  for  the  constitution  of  the 
gametes  nor  the  way  in  which  the  parental  characters  are  im- 
pressed upon  them.  This  hypothesis  will  focus  our  attention 
along  new  lines,  and  I  believe  will  arouse  as  much  discussion 
as  Weismann's  hypothesis  did,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
have  a  wider  influence.  Whether  it  expresses  the  actual  means 
of  heredity  or  not  it  is  yet  much  too  early  to  say 

"The  wildest  prophecies  have  been  made  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  Mendel's  law  to  the  practise  of  plant-breeding,  for 
the  mathematical  formulae  express  only  definiteness  and  preci- 
sion. Unfortunatelj',  the  formulae  can  not  express  the  indefinite- 
ness  and  the  unprecision  which  even  Mendel  found  in  his  work. 
He  found  that  individual  plants  varied  greatly,  altho  the  aver- 
ages were  fairly  uniform.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  greatest 
benefit  of  Mendel's  work  to  the  plant-breeder  will  be  in  improv- 
ing the  methods  of  experimenting.  We  can  no  longer  be  satis- 
fied with  mere  '  trials  '  in  hybridizing;  we  must  plan  the  work 
with  great  care,  have  definite  ideals,  'work  to  a  line,'  and  make 
accurate  and  statistical  studies  of  the  separate  marks  or  charac- 
ters of  plants." 


Does  Gold  Grow? — Some  reasons  for  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  are  given  by  Popular  Mec/ianics,  which 
warns  the  reader,  however,  that  he  must  not  expect  to  grow  gold 
eagles  from  dollars.     Says  the  writer : 

"It  has  been  found  that  gold  nuggets  under  favorable  condi- 
tions actually  increase  in  size.  Gold  is  known  to  have  grown  on 
mine  timbers  which  have  long  been  immersed  in  mine  water.  In 
the  California  State  Mining  Bureau  Museum  there  is  a  specimen 
of  a  piece  of  jointed  cap  and  post  taken  from  the  Comstock, 
where  it  had  been  under  water  for  years,  in  which  gold  has 
formed  in  the  joints  and  pores  of  the  wood.  Gold  is  constantly 
being  formed  in  rocks  and  veins  and  placers.  Just  what  it  is 
that  the  baby  gold  formation  feeds  on  to  effect  its  growth  is  not 
known  ;  if  it  were,  a  new  and  wonderfully  lucrative  industry 
might  be  born  and  all  other  kinds  of  farming  save  the  growing 
of  gold  might  temporarily  be  abandoned.  The  formation  and 
growth  are  due  to  mechanical  and  chemical  action.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  animal  or  vegetable,  existing  gold  has  existed  in 
some  other  state  before  assuming  its  present  form.  Waters 
which  percolate  through  the  earth's  crust  are  said  to  contain  sub- 
stance from  which  gold  is  formed.  Thus  gold,  like  the  animal 
and  vegetable,  must  have  water  in  order  to  thrive.  The  gold  in 
the  water  is  deposited  when  it  meets  the  proper  precipitant.  The 
precipitant  may  be  an  earth  current  of  electricity,  some  vegeta- 
ble growth  or  chemical  in  the  rocks.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  nuggets  found  in  placers  are  the  formations  from  the  waters 
that  percolate  through  the  gravels  and  are  not  from  decomposed 
quartz  as  generally  supposed.  Those  who  so  contend  cite  the 
fact  that  in  the  center  of  nuggets  can  be  often  found  a  small 
grain  of  iron   sand.     This   was  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
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earth  current  of  electricity  created  or  deposited  gold  from  the 
substance  in  the  waters,  just  as  it  is  deposited  in  electroplating. 
During  long  ages  this  influence  was  at  work  causing  the  gold 
to  form  around  the  little  grain  of  iron  ore  and  then  grow  to  be- 
come a  bright,  shining  nugget  of  gold  much  larger  and  purer 
than  any  ever  found  in  the  veins  of  ore." 


WANTED:   WORKERS   IN   SCIENCE. 

THE  great  need  of  science  in  this  countrj-,  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  is  not  so  much 
buildings  or  endowments,  but  men.  There  are  not  nearly  enough 
workers  to  investigate  properly  all  the  new  objects,  facts,  and 
principles  that  are  coming  to  light  every  day.  Science  has  work 
cut  out  for  the  whole  lifetime  of  many  more  investigators  than 
are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  her  cause.  All  of  which 
means  that  we  are  after  the  dollar,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
Says  the  writer : 

"After  all,  the  real  question  is,  not  whether  we  are  doing  as 
much  as  other  people,  but  whether  we  are  doing  what  we  might 
and  ought.  From  this  standpoint  our  deficiencies  are  serious 
enough.  We  are  not,  as  yet,  nearly  able  to  cope  with  the  work 
that  lies  ready  to  our  hands.  When  the  writer  was  a  boy,  he 
u.sed  to  read  and  reread  such  works  as  Wallace's  'Malay  Archi- 
pelago,' and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  too  would  travel, 
and  would  discover  something  new.  To-day,  in  New  Mexico,  he 
would  undertake  to  find  something  new  every  day  of  the  year, 
if  he  had  no  other  occupation  ;  and  hardly  a  day  passes  in  the 
laboratory  without  the  determination  of  some  new  fact.  But 
alas,  thousands  of  specimens  remain  in  closed  boxes  because 
there  is  nobody  to  work  upon  them  ;  dozens  of  promising  inves- 
tigations are  never  undertaken  because  there  is  nobody  to  under- 
take them.  Buildings,  apparatus,  and  books  are  well  enough  in 
their  way  ;  but  the  great  need  is  for  workers  to  make  use  of 
what  is  already  gathered  and  ready  for  use,  and  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  thought  which  flow  from  every  investigation  and  fol- 
low them  to  the  end.  While  we  are  seeking  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  workers,  something  should  also  be  said  about  their  qual- 
ity. Undoubtedly,  there  is  too  much  narrowness,  and  too  little 
general  culture,  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  which  is  the  bad 
Latin  i)ublished  by  many  of  the  younger  men  in  the  form  of 
zoological  names.  At  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association 
f(;r  the  Advancement  of  Science,  there  are  sections  of  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  anthropology,  etc.,  all  in  session  simultane- 
ously. The  writer  found  it  extremely  annoying  that  he  could 
not  be  in  two  or  more  j)laces  at  the  same  time,  but  very  few 
seemed  to  see  any  objection  to  the  arrangement.  This  indicates 
limitations  which  must  be  regretted,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  are  inevitable.  Wnien  the  zoologist  ceases  to  know 
anything  about  the  plants  animals  eat,  or  the  physical  environ- 
ment in  which  they  live,  or  even  the  animals  of  other  groups 
than  his  own  specialty,  the  broader  ideas  of  biology  will  become 
obscure  and  evolution  itself  will  cease  to  be  intelligible,  just  as 
architecture  is  nothing  to  him  who  studies  only  single  and  iso- 
lated bricks." 


Cud-Chewing  Human  Beings.— 'i'hcre  appear  to  be 
authentic  cases  of  rumination  in  human  beings,  but  they  are 
certainly  rare  enough  to  be  interesting  and  worthy  of  note.  Dr. 
L.  R.  Miiller,  of  Erlangen,  in  the  Miinchener  medkinische 
VVochenschrift,  records  three  cases  in  one  family — a  father  and 
his  two  sons.  In  the  father's  case  the  act  first  began  at  the  age 
of  six  year.*?  and  persisted  till  the  death  of  the  patient  in  his 
fiftieth  year.     Says  a  reviewer  in  The  Lancet  (January  24)  : 

"He  had  always  been  a  rapid  feeder,  sw.illowing  his  food  in- 
completely masticated,  while  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after 
the  end  of  the  meal  the  act  of  rumination  commenced  and  lasted 
for  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour.  The  food  substances  were 
returned  to  the  mouth  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  four  minutes, 
were  masticated,  and  reswallowed  ;  they  possessed  their  natural 
taste,  and  only  during  and  after  this  process  did  the  patient 
derive  any  sense  of  enjoyment  from  his  food.     If  the  act   were 


voluntarily  prevented  a  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  stomach 
supervened." 

In  this  case  an  autopsy  showed  that  the  stomach  was  shaped 
like  an  hour-glass.  The  writer  says  further  that  two  sons  of  the 
patient,  the  younger  of  whom  was  twenty-two  years  old,  had 
also  regurgitated  and  remasticated  their  food,  altho  the  father 
was  not  aware  of  this.  Another  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Fer- 
rauuini  in  the  Riforma  Medica  (October  11)  of  a  young  man  of 
neuropathic  tendencies  in  whom  both  solids  and  liquids  returned  ; 
as  in  the  former  case  the  regurgitated  materials  bad  their  nat- 
ural taste  ;  they  were  alkaline  in  reaction.  The  motor,  diges- 
tive, and  absorbent  properties  of  the  stomach  were  otherwise 
natural.  The  Lancet  adds  that  cases  of  rumination  or  merycism 
in  the  human  subject  have  been  known  since  the  time  of  Fabri- 
cius  in  1618,  and  considerably  more  than  100  cases  have  now  been 
recorded.  The  first  case  above  recorded  is  typical  of  the  condi- 
tion, except  that  an  hour-glass  form  of  stomach  is  very  rarely 
found. 


Pulsation  of  the  Heart  after  Death.— It  is  known  to 

physiologists,  we  are  lold  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos,  that  the  heart 
of  an  animal  continues  to  beat  for  some  time  after  death.  The 
duration  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  investigated  by  several 
scientists,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  criminals  thirty  hours 
after  decapitation.     Says  the  writer : 

"When  these  movements  stop,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
renew  them  by  injections  of  arterial  blood  in  the  coronary 
arteries.  M.  A.  Kuliakohas  made  experiments  along  this  line, 
first  on  animals,  then  on  human  beings.  He  has  succeeded,  by 
establishing  artificial  circulation  of  a  warm  physiological  serum 
saturated  with  oxygen,  in  reviving  the  heart-beats  of  an  infant 
of  three  months,  who  had  died  of  double  pneumonia.  This  took 
l)lace  between  August  3  and  August  16,  1902.  He  has  repeated 
his  experiment  on  human  hearts  and  has  several  times  suc- 
ceeded in  provoking  pulsations  in  the  tissues  thirty  hours  after 
death,  in  spite  of  the  formation  of  large  blood-clots  in  the  heart." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Magnetic  Contraction  and  Kxtansion  of  Mktai.s.— The  change  of 
volume  of  various  metals  under  the  influence  of  magnetism,  called  byre- 
cent  writers  on  the  subject  "  magnetostriction,"  has  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  two  Japanese  physicists,  Messrs.  Nagaoko  and  Honda,  of  the 
Tokyo  College  of  Science.  Says  a  wi  iter  in  \.\\c  /ievue  Sciftitijigue :  "The 
results  are  curious,  for  the  eftect  of  the  magnetization  is  not  uniform. 
Steel,  iron,  and  nickel  expand,  while  cobalt  contracts."  The  writer  says 
that  divers  other  magnetic  phenomena  have  recently  been  studied  at 
Tokyo  by  Japanese  investigators,  and  he  notes  that  there  is  a  very  pro- 
nounced activity  in  that  city  in  scientific  work.  The  Japanese  have 
learned  well  their  lesson  in  Western  civilization,  and  they  bid  fair  to  put 
their  masters  to  the  blush  in  more  than  one  direction. 

The  recent  discovery  that  the  growth  of  pearls  is,  in  some  instances  at 
any  rate,  the  result  of  irritation  by  a  parasitic  worm  leads  H.  Lyster  Jame- 
son to  assert,  in  A\i/ure  (January  22),  that  "  theartifical  production  of  mar- 
ketable pearls  in  large  (juantities  should  present  no  great  difficulties."  He 
says  :  "The  fact  that  trematodes  have  been  ascertained  to  be  at  least  one 
cause  of  pearl  formation  in  several  of  the  molluscs  that  produce  the 
marketable  gems  gives  us  every  reason  to  hope  that,  by  learning  the  life- 
liistf)ries  of  these  parasites,  we  may  be  able  to  infect  any  number  of  pearl- 
oysters  or  pcarl-mussols  to  any  desired  extent,  without  any  operation  on 
the  individual  molluscs,  by  simiily  placing  them  in  the  jiropcr  surround- 
ings in  company  with  infected  examples  of  the  first  host.  Once  infected, 
the  molluscs  could  be  bedded  out  on  suitable  grounds,  and  left  to  care  for 
themselves,  until  the  pearls  formed  in  them  were  of  marketable  si^e. 

"  TilKRE  is  a  prevalent  idea  in  the  [medical]  profession,"  says  TAf  Diflflic 
and  I/yirieiiic  Gazettf,  "  that  foods  can  be  concentrated.  This  thought  finds 
its  reflection  in  the  advertising  pages  of  medical  journals  in  the  highly 
colored  claims  of  manufacturers  of  prepared  food.  The  three  main  constit- 
uents, proieid,  carbohydrate,  and  fat,  are  represented  by  sudi  typical  ex- 
amples as  meat,  sugar,  and  fat.  Meats  may  have  their  water  driven  off 
and  be  reduced  to  powder  form;  in  this  way  their  bulk  is  diminisheil  to 
al»»ut  one-fifth  their  former  quantity  ;  but  in  order  to  be  taken  and  ab- 
sorbed they  must  have  the  water  restored  to  them.  Sugar  is  practically 
water-free,  and  represents  the  most  concentrated  form  of  carbohvdrale 
available.  Fat.s  in  the  form  of  butter  contain  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  car- 
bohvdrale. A  greater  concenlrjition  of  fat  than  is  contained  in  these  nat- 
ural products  is  not  possible,  and  for  the  most  part  the  manufactured  food 
products  contain  far  less  units  of  energy  than  do  the  natural  products." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD, 


WHAT   IS    RELIGION? 

MOST  people  wouUl  foci  qualiticd  to  give  sonic  kind  of  an 
answer  to  this  question,  but  how  many  are  able  to  define 
religion  in  terminology  at  once  scientific  and  comprehensive? 
Prof.  Ira  W.  Howerth,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  points  out 
that  "the  divergent  and  contradictory  uses  of  the  word  religion 
are  due  not  only  to  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  nature  of 
religion,  but  also  to  the  disposition  of  those  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject  to  further  an  ulterior  purpose  by  the  dehnitions 
they  propose."  He  says  further  (in  Tiic  hitonatiiuuxl  Journal 
of  Ktliics,  January)  : 

"Current  definitions  of  religion,  especially  those  of  a  theologi- 
cal character,  are  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  belief.  Occa- 
sionally religion  is  defined  in  terms  of  feeling,  and  sometimes 
in  terms  of  conduct  or  conation,  but  the  popular  idea  is  that 
religion  and  belief  are  identical.  The  prevalence  of  this  idea  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  definitions  presented  in  the  writings  of  a  few 
philosophers  and  theologians.  James  Martineau,  for  instance, 
defined  religion  as  the 'belief  in  an  ever-living  God,  that  is,  a 
divine  mind  and  will  ruling  the  universe  and  holding  moral 
relations  with  mankind  '  ;  Bishop  Butler,  as  the  belief  in  one 
God  or  Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of  the  world  and  in  a  future 
state  of  retribution  implying  immortality;  and  many  writers, 
among  whom  is  the  philosopher  Immanuel  Kant,  have  made  the 
belief  in  immortality  the  sole  basis  of  religion.  The  demand  of 
the  church  for  belief,  and  the  constant  association  in  the  New 
'I'estament  of  belief  with  salvation,  and  unbelief  with  its  oppo- 
site, encourage  popular  acceptance  of  these  definitions." 

The  great  objection  to  a  definition  of  religion  stated  in  terms 
of  belief — whether  it  be  belief  in  God.  or  in  immortality,  or  in 
spiritual  beings — lies,  according  to  Professor  Ilowerth's  view,  in 
the  fact  that  such  a  definition  tends  to  make  religion  synonymous 
with  a  particular  form  of  belief  and  thus  to  narrow  its  scope.  We 
quote  again  • 

"Monotheism  is  a  comparatively  recent  development  in  the 
history  of  religious  thought.     It  is  sometimes  said,  to  be  sure, 
tliat'all  human  beings  have  the  idea  of  God,'  but  this  is  a  pleas- 
ant fiction  invented  for  theological  purposes.     'There  is  no  evi- 
dence,'  says   Darwin,  'that  man  was  aboriginally  endowed  with 
the   ennobling   belief   in   the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent  God. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  ample  evidence,  derived  not  from  hasty 
travelers,  but  from  men   who  have  long  resided  with  savages, 
that       numerous      races 
have   existed,    and    still 
exist,  who  have  no  idea 
of  one  or  more  gods,  and 
who   have   no   words    in 
their    languages    to   ex- 
press    such     an     idea. ' 
Again,     Sir    John    Lub- 
bock, after  citing  a  score 
or  more  of  illustrations 
to  prove  the  point,  says 
that  'those    who    assert 
that  even  the  lowest  sav- 
ages   believe    in    a    su- 
preme Deity,  affirm  that 
which    is    entirely    con- 
trary  to   the    evidence.' 
'I'his  is  a  different  ques- 
tion, of  course,  from  that 
<'f  the  universality  of  re- 
ligion,    with    which    we 
are  not   at  present   con- 
cerned.    All  we  are  now 
trying  to  show  is  that  by 
defining  religion   as  the 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Be-  mi.  kovai.  AyUAKu  m.  ionuo.n. 

mg  we  exclude   from  the    ^vj,ich  has  been  acquired   by  the  English  Wesleyans,  the  site  to  be  used  for  a  great  Church 
category  of  religious  the    House.  It  cost  ^^300,000  and  was  bought  out  of  the  twentieth-century  "  million-guinea  fund." 


vast  majority  of  the  human  race.  Not  only  do  primitive  re- 
ligions fall  outside  of  the  definition,  but  also  one  of  the  world's 
great  religions,  namely  Buddhism,  which  numbers  more  ad- 
herents than  any  other.  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  the 
learned  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  does  indeed  declare 
that  Buddhism  is  not  a  religion  ;  but  this  surprising  opinion 
must  be  due  to  his  desire  to  be  consistent,  for  he  holds  that 
'a  religion,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  must  postulate 
the  existence  of  one  living  and  true  God  of  infinite  power,  wis- 
dom, and  love,  the  Creator  and  Designer  and  Preserver  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible,'  and  that  it  'must  take  for  granted 
the  immortality  of  man's  soul  or  spirit.'  '  Christianity, '  he  as- 
serts, ■  is  a  religion,  whereas  Buddhism,  in  at  least  its  earliest 
and  truest  form,  is  no  religion  at  all.'  If  Buddhism  is  not  a 
religion,  pray  what  is  it?  Of  what  value  is  a  definition  of  relig- 
ion which  includes  only  Christianity  ?  However  convenient  it 
may  be  for  controversial  purposes,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  science." 

The  really  stable  and  universal  clement  in  all  religions,  says 
Professor  Howerth,  is  the  "  perception  of  a  jjower  not  oui"selves  "  ; 
and  this  power  is  the  "objective  factor  in  religion."  We  quote, 
in  conclusion  : 

"Given  the  perception  of  a  power  manifesting  itself  in  tlie 
world,  and  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  it,  an  inevitable  result 
will  be  the  desire  of  the  individual  to  be  in  right  or  personally 
advantageous  relations  to  that  power.  Conscious  religious  ac- 
tivity is  always  in  obedience  to  this  desire.  What  is  sacrifice, 
fasting,  prayer,  and  all  the  other  forms  of  propitiation  but  the 
effort  of  men  to  put  themselves  in  right  relation  to  the  power 
which  they  apprehend,  but  do  not  comprehend?  The  desire  of 
religion,  therefore,  is  a  desire  for  Tightness,  for  adjustment  to 
the  universal  order,  for  harmonious  relations  with  a  power  objec- 
tively conceived. 

"We  may  suggest,  then,  as  a  tentative  definition  of  religion, 
the  following :  Religion  is  the  effective  desire  to  be  in  rigitt 
relations  to  the  power  manifesting  itself  in  the  universe. 

"While  this  definition  of  religion  is  not  put  forward  as  final, 
the  writer  making  no  pretensions  to  expert  psychological  knowl- 
edge, it  may  be  affirmed  that  no  narrower  definition  will  include 
all  manifestations  of  relieious  life." 


A    MILLION    AND    A    HALF   OF   CONVERSIONS. 

THE  " twentieth-century  "  crusade  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  to  achieve  a  double  object — the  collection 
of  $20,000,000  and  the  conversion  of  2,003,003  people.  The  d<jl- 
lars  have   been  secured,  but  not  the  conversions.     A  Methodist 

clergyman  writes  to  the 
Chicago  Xo)  t/ri^'estei  n 
Advocate :  "We  are  all 
rejoicing  over  the  $20,- 
000,000  secured  ;  but 
what  about  the  2,000,000 
converts?  Are  we  not 
saying  but  little — too 
little  —  about  these?" 
This  question  is  repeat- 
ed by  several  others,  and 
elicits  from  The  Advc- 
cate  the  following  state- 
ment : 


"The  case  is  far  bet- 
ter than  these  brethren 
and  other  writers  seem 
to  suppose.  The  writers 
have  all  evidently  taken 
the  reports  of  the  small 
increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate membership  of  the 
church  as  indicating  the 
number  of  converts  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  the 
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twentieth-century  thank-offering  movement.  The  fact  i.s.  there 
have  been  at  least  1,500,000  conversions  during  tliese  years  and 
possibly  not  tar  from  2,000,000.  .  .  .  The  general  minutes  of  the 
church  report  that  during  the  past  four  years  the  number  uniting 
with  the  church  on  probation  has  been  as  follows : 

1809 357,699 

1900 278,  «93 

1901 273.23s 

190a  spring  conferences 168,669 

190a  fall  conferences  (estimated) '26,943 

"These  figures  for  the  past  four  years  shuw  the  number  of 
probationers  at  the  time  the  reports  were  jirepared  for  the  con- 
ference sessions,  but  they  do  not  show  the  actual  number  who 
united  with  the  church  on  jMobation  during  each  year.  To  this 
number  might  reasonably  be  added  at  least  500,000  more  who 
united  with  charges  in  the  fall  conferences  and  were  admitted 
into  full  membership  before  the  statistics  were  prepared  for  the 
conferences. 

"The  number  of  accessions  on  probation  during  each  of  the 
last  three  years  has  been  greater  than  the  number  of  accessions 
in  any  year  during  the  entire  history  of  129  years  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1894  to 
189S,  inclusive." 

These  statistics,  observes  Tlte  Advocate,  "show  that  Metho- 
dism maintains  its  character  as  an  evangelistic  church.  So 
much  has  been  said  about  its  decline  that  many  have  come  to 
believe  that  it  has  really  lost  its  evangelistic  zeal  and  power; 
but  such  persons  have  not  investigated  the  records  to  learn  the 
facts.     It  is  still  a  soul-saving  organization." 


A   TWENTIETH-CENTURY    SYMPOSIUM    ON 
IMMORTALITY. 

ONE  year  and  a  half  ago  Mr.  Robert  J.  Thompson,  a  well- 
known  Chicago  gentleman,  who  at  one  time  served  as  a 
diplomatic  envoy  from  the  United  States  to  France,  was  induced 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  to  give  prolonged  and  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  immortality.     He  conceived  the  plan 

of  publishing  a  "twenti- 
eth-century bulletin  "  on 
the  subject,  presenting 
tlie  evidence  advanced 
by  ".science,  philosophy, 
and  common  sense"  to 
show  that  tiiere  is  a  fu- 
ture life.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  ad- 
dressed the  question. 
"  What  is  the  strongest 
and  best  reason  known 
to  the  world  for  the  be- 
lief that  man's  soul  lives 
on  after  the  death  of  the 
body?"  to  a  number  of 
eminent  scientists,  phi- 
losophers, and  theolo- 
gians in  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia. 

The  result  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  investiga- 
tion   is   embodied    in    a 


.MK.   l<()l;l.l<r  J.    TIIO.MI'SO.N. 

The  editor  of  an  interestinjf  "  twentieth- 
century  bulletin  "  on  immortality. 


book  entitled  "The  Proofs  of  Life  After  Death,"  which  is  com- 
posed, in  large  part,  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  evoked  by 
his  inquiry.     We  (piote  the  following  representative  extracts : 

Dr.  Cesare  Lombroso,  of  the  University  of  Turin  :  "The  ques- 
tion you  ptit  to  me  is  not  one  that  has  as  yet  been  .solved  witii 
scientific  certainty.  But  there  is  a  great  probability  now  given 
us   through  psychical  and   spiritistic  researches  that  there  is  a 


continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  preserving  a  weak 
identity,  to  which  the  persistent  soul  can  add  new  life  and 
growth  from  the  surrounding  media." 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  president  of  the  English  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research  :  "  If  any  one  cares  to  hear  what  sort  of  conviction 
has  been  borne  in  u'pon  my  own  mind,  as  a  scientific  man,  by 
.some  twenty  years'  familiarity  with  these  questions  which  con- 
cern us  (Psychical  Research),  I  am  very  willing  to  reply  as 
frankly  as  I  can.  First,  then,  I  am,  for  all  personal  purposes, 
convinced  of  the  persistence  of  human  existence  beyond  bodily 
death  ;  and  tlio  I  am  unable  to  justify  that  belief  in  a  full  and 
comj)lete  manner,  yet  it  is  a  belief  which  has  been  jiroduced  by 
scientific  evidence." 

Pkok.  J.  H.  HvsLOP.  of  Columbia  University:  "When  I  look 
over  the  whole  field  of  the  phenomena,  and  consider  the  supposi- 
tions that  must  be  made  to  escape  spiritism,  which  not  only  one 
aspect  of  the  case,  but  every  incidental  feature  of  it  strengthens, 
I  see  no  reason  except  the  suspicions  of  my  neighbors  for  with- 
holding assent." 

Camii.i.e  Flammarion,  secretary  of  the  French  Astronomical 
vSociety  :  "  What  we  call'  matter  '  vanishes  when  scientific  analy- 
sis thinks  to  grasp  it.  But  we  find  as  the  support  of  the  universe 
And  the  origin  of  all  form.  Force — the  dynamic  element.  The 
human  being  has  for  essential  principle  the  soul.  The  body  is 
visible  and  transitory.  Atoms  are  indestructible.  The  energy 
which  moves  atoms  and  governs  the  universe  is  indestructible. 
The  human  soul  is  indestructible." 

Dr.  Paul  Joire,  president  of  Society  for  Experimental  Psy- 
chology, Lille,  France:  "The  si)irit  of  man  progresses  everyday 
as  his  bodily  forces  decline,  and  far  from  growing  old,  it  broad- 
ens, develops,  and  fortifies  itself  day  by  day.  Medical  observa- 
tion shows  that  when,  at  a  given  time,  the  organ  whose  use  is  to 
bring  in  evidence  this  intelligence  is  no  longer  apt  to  fulfil  its 
functions,  it  is  not  intelligence  that  disappears,  but  the  link 
that  connected  it  in  its  relations  with  the  outside  world  ;  the 
phenomenon  that  takes  place  is  analogous  to  that  of  sleep." 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  English  scientist  and  spiritualist: 
"It  (Psychical  Research)  further  demonstrates,  by  direct  evi- 
dence as  conclusive  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  that  the 
so-called  dead  are  still  alive — that  our  friends  are  often  with  us, 
tho  unseen,  and  can  give  direct  proof  of  a  future  life,  which  so 
many  crave,  but  for  want  of  which  so  many  live  and  die  in 
anxious  doubt." 

Proi".  Simon  Newcomh,  American  astronomer:  "I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  think  out  any  satisfactory 
theory  on  the  subject  of  the  continuance  of  the  conscious  soul  of 
man  after  death." 

Elmer  Gates,  professor  of  psychology  and  psychurgy,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  :  "All  possibilities  are  opened  to  consciousness, 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  universe  are  infinite;  and  among 
these  possibilities  are  those  of  an  endless  progressive  existence 
in  a  universe  at  whose  head  is  an  Infinite  Mind,  of  which  we 
are  functional  parts." 

Andrew  Lang,  English  litterateur:  "I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  a  future  life  can  be  investigated  except  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  psychological  inquiry.  At  ])resent  I  think  there 
is  a  fair  presumption  that  in  time  data  for  the  formation  of  an 
opinion  may  be  collected.  ' 

Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York:  "Ajiart  from  Revelation,  I  do 
not  know  any  argument  likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  you  than 
that  f>f  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  volume, 
'The  Individual :  A  Study  of  Life  and  Death.'  " 

Rev.  R.  Heuer  Newton,  of  Stanford  University:  "If  I  were 
to  say  in  a  word  what  impresses  me  most  habitually  and  strongly, 
it  is  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  of  the  universe  as  a  cosmos, 
a  beautiful  order,  a  sane  and  rational  system,  without  immor- 
tality." 

Cardinal  Giuhons,  of  Baltimore:  "The  belief  in  man's  immor- 
tality is  universal.  .  .  .  (Jod  would  never  have  planted  in  the 
human  heart  thiscraving  after  perfect  felicity,  unless  He  had  in- 
tended that  the  desire  should  be  fully  gratified  ;  for  He  never 
designed  that  man  should  be  the  sport  of  vain  and  barren  hopes." 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  :  "If  the  Father 
deigns  to  touch  with  divine  jjower  the  cold  and  pulseless  heart 
of  the  buried  acorn,  and  make  it  to  burst  fortli  from  its  prison 
walls,  will  He  leave  neglected  in  the  earth  the  .son)  of  man,  who 
was  made  in  the  imageof  his  Creator.  .  .  .  Rather  let  us  believe 
that  He,  who  in  His  apparent   prodigality  wastes  not  the  rain- 
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drop,  the  blade  of  grass,  or  the  evening's  sigliing  zephyr,  but 
makes  them  all  to  carry  out  His  plans,  has  given  immortality  to 
the  mortal." 


DR.   WASHINGTON    GLADDEN'S    ESTIMATE    OF 
PHILLIPS    BROOKS. 

"  T  F  I  were  called  to  name  the  highest  and  finest  example  of 
*■  Christian  manhood  which  this  age  has  brought  forth,  my 
choice  would  rest  on  Phillips  Brooks.  He  seems  to  me  to  have 
comprehended  and  expressed  and  incarnated,  better  than  anj- 
one  else  I  know,  the  Christianity  of  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  These  words  are  Dr.  Washington  Gladden's, 
and  they  are  taken  from  a  twenty-five  page  article  in  T/te;  North 
American  Revieio  (February),  which  appropriately  appears  at 
at  a  time  when  Boston  is  commemorating  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  great  preacher's  death.  The  framework  of  this  article  is 
supplied  by  Prof.  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen's  "Life  of  Phillips 
Brooks" — a  book  which  Dr.  Gladden  declares  that  "no  intelli- 
gent student  of  the  Christian  religion — certainly,  no  minister  of 
the  Gospel — can  afford  to  leave  unread. " 

Passing  by  tlie  wealth  of  biographical  detail  which  Dr.  Glad- 
den  embodies    in    his    article,    we 

quote    from    his    concluding   para- 
graphs : 

"Phillips  Brooks,  the  man — how 
large  be  was !  His  commanding 
and  beautiful  figure  was  no  unfit 
symbol  of  his  magnanimity,  his 
generosity,  his  nobility.  Of  his 
rare  reticence  I  have  spoken  ;  but 
that  was  no  bar  to  a  most  cordial 
companionship.  No  man  ever 
needed  friendship  more  or  prized 
it  more  highly.  If  there  were  se- 
cret chambers  in  his  life  where  he 
dwelt  alone  with  God,  there  was 
still  large  room  outside  of  them,  to 
the  freedom  of  which  he  welcomed 
his  friends  with  a  glad  heart.  He 
was  not  only  courteous  and  cordial, 
he  was  jovial  and  hilarious,  the 
merriest  of  companions,  bubbling 
over  with  fun.  This  temper  .seems 
to  have  deepened  as  his  hold  upon 
the  great  spiritual  realities  grew 
firmer ;  the  more  sure  he  was  of 
the  divine  Fatherhood,  the  freer 
and  the  lighter  hearted  he  became. 
As  his  biographer  says  : 

"  He  was  bearing  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  own  experience, 
that  the  joy  of  living,  the  pleasure 
of  social  converse,  the  talk  which 
turned  upon  little  things,  the  wit 
and  the  humor  natural  to  man, 
were  not  incompatible  with  relig- 
ion ;  that  to  turn  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  always  to  be 
ready  for  either,  was  only  to  recognize  the  divine  purpose  in 
God's  creation." 

"He  was  a  blameless  knight  of  God,"  continues  Dr.  Gladden  ; 
"no  shadow  of  suspicion  ever  rested  on  his  character.  .  .  .  He 
stood  before  the  world  the  one  conspicuous  figure  of  tlie  century 
whom  calumny  could  not  touch  nor  envy  belittle."  We  quote 
further : 

"  Of  Phillips  Brooks  as  preacher,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  is  the 
greatest  of  bis  generation.  This  appears  to  be  the  verdict  of  the 
public,  for  his  printed  sermons  have  had  an  unprecedented  cir- 
culation. In  his  manner  there  was  no  attempt  at  what  men  call 
oratory  ;  the  great  majority  of  his  sermons  were  written  and  read 
from  the  manuscript ;  there  was  almost  never  any  gesticulation  ; 
his  voice  was  not  particularly  musical,  and  his  delivery  was  in 


PHILLIPS 

From  a  photograph 


defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  elocution  ;  nevertheless,  he  held  and 
swayed  his  audiences  as  few  preachers  have  done  in  any  age. 

"  Few  have  been  better  qualified  to  speak  of  him  as  a  preacher 
than  James  Bryce,  the  great  English  interpreter  of  America. 
After  alluding  to  other  great  preachers  he  had  heard.  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  Dr.  Candlish,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Liddon,  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mr.  Bryce  goes  on: 

"All  these  famous  men  were,  in  a  sense,  more  brilliant,  that  is 
to  say,  more  rlietorically  effective,  than  Dr.  Brooks,  yet  none  of 
them  spoke  so  directly  to  the  soul.  With  all  of  tliein  it  was  iin- 
possihlo  to  forget  the  speaker  in  the  words  sijoken,  because  the 
speaker  did  not  quite  seem  to  have  forgotten  himself,  but  to 
have  studied  the  effect  he  sought  to  produce.  With  him  it  was 
otherwise.  .  .  .  'J'he  listeners  never  thought  of  style  or  manner, 
but  only  of  the  substance  of  the  thoughts.  ...  In  this  blending 
of  perfect  simplicity  of  treatment  witli  singular  fertility  and  ele- 
vation of  thought,  no  other  of  the  famous  preachers  of  the  gen- 
eration that  is  now  vanishing  approached  him." 

Phillips  Brooks's  teaching,  we  are  reminded,  was  "always 
positive  and  constructive,  never  critical  or  controversial.  .  .  . 
He  was  no  satirist,  no  censor ;  he  did  not  spend  his  life  in  point- 
ing out  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  his  fellows;  he  showed 
men  the  better  wa)- ;  he  supplanted  error  with  truth  ;  he  over- 
came evil  with  good." 

"And  what,  in  fine,  was  his  message?     It  was  that  simple  Gos- 

pel  of  Christ  which  he  outlined  in 

his  first  sermon — the  truth  of  the 
divine  Fatherhood  and  the  human 
brotherhood  ;  the  truth  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  His  world  and  in  the 
lives  of  His  children;  the  truth  that 
'the  moral  life  is  the  expression  of 
the  divine  Will';  above  all,  the 
truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  and  also  of  man  ;  so 
that  if  you  want  to  know  God  you 
must  look  at  Him,  and  if  you  want 
to  find  God  you  must  follow  Him  ; 
and  in  looking  to  Him  and  follow- 
ing Him,  5'ou  come  to  yourself,  j-ou 
realize  your  own  manhood.  These 
elementary  Christian  truths,  which, 
in  our  theologizing,  we  have  so 
grievously  qualified  and  mystified, 
he  brought  to  light  and  clothed 
with  power.  He  made  men  be- 
lieve that  the}'  not  only  may  be 
but  are  the  children  of  the  Father 
in  heaven,  capable,  indeed,  of  dis- 
obeying Him  and  ruining  them, 
selves,  but  His  children  still,  and 
sinning  against  His  love  every  mo- 
ment they  stay  away  from  Him. 

"'The  Incarnation  meant  to 
him, '  says  Mr.  Allen,  '  that  God  and 
man  had  met  together  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ — the  fulness  of  God 
and  the  complete  perfection  of  hu- 
manity.'  And  this  was  no  incom- 
prehensible thing.  '  This  new  life,' 
he  says,  'into  which  God  comes,  seems  to  be  the  most  quietly 
natural  human  life  that  was  ever  seen  upon  the  earth.  It  glides 
into  its  place  like  sunlight.  It  seems  to  make  it  evident  that 
God  and  man  are  so  near  together  that  the  meeting  of  their  na- 
tures in  the  life  of  a  God-man  is  not  strange.'  Therefore,  his 
whole  conception  of  the  Christian  life  is  that  it  is  as  natural  as 
green  grass  and  daisies  and  blue  skies  ;  that  it  is  as  simple  and 
wholesome  as  daily  bread  ;  that  it  is  human  as  mother-love  and 
the  trust  of  childliood  ;  that  it  is  simply  coming  to  oitrselves  ; 
getting  possession  of  our  own  powers  ;  becoming  what  God  made 
Its  to  be,  and  stands  by,  at  every  moment,  to  help  us  to  be.  That 
was  about  the  whole  of  it." 

In  brief,  says  Dr.  Gladden,  "he  took  the  religion  of  Christ, 
stripped  it  of  the  traditions  and  confusions  and  heathenisms  with 
which  men  have  bound  it,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  it,  clearly 
taught  it,  and^gloriously  lived  it.     If  any  one  should  ask  me  to 
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give  him  my  idea  of  the  Christianity  of  to-day,  I  should  bid  him 
read  the  sermons  and  study  the  life  of  Phillips  Brooks  " 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE  "DIVIDED    CHURCH." 

SIGNIl'ICANT  sign  of  the  times  is  found  in  the  changing 


A 


temper  of  Christian  thought  with  reference  to  denomina- 
tionalism  and  its  problems.  The  idea  of  church  unity  is  "in  the 
air."  and  is  a  leading  topic  at  church  congresses  and  in  the  relig- 
ious press.  Canon  Hensley  Henson,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  is 
the  foremost  advocate  of  Christian  union  in  England,  and  his 
plea  for  a  common  Protestant  communion-table  has  been  aj)- 
provedbymany  influential  Anglicans.  In  Canada  the  Methodist 
Church  has  gone  on  record,  at  its  recent  General  Conference  in 
Winnipeg,  as  favoring  organic  unity  of  all  the  Canadian  evan- 
gelical denominations.  At  the  meeting  of  its  Federal  Assembly 
in  Melbourne,  in  October,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia 
submitte<l  a  tentative  basis  for  union  of  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregalionalists.  In  this  country  the  same  tendency  is  reflected 
in  the  appeal  issued  last  August  by  prominent  members  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  and  in  the  current  discussion  regard- 
ing a  possible  Presbyterian  union.  A  convention  of  the  New 
York  "Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Organizations" 
has  just  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  plan  of  "work- 
ing unity"  among  Christians;  and  similar  movements  are  re- 
ported from  all  the  leading  cities. 

Mr.  E.  I.  Lindh,  A.M.,  contributes  to  the  Boston  Transcript 
a  timely  paper  on  the  problem  of  the  "divided  church."  The 
first  definite  step  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem  lies,  he 
thinks,  in  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  smaller  bodies  of  the 
various  American  denominations — the  twelve  kinds  of  Presby- 
terians, the  seventeen  kinds  of  Methodists,  the  thirteen  kinds  of 
Baptists,  etc.     He  writes  on  this  point : 

"Three  phases  of  the  eliminating  process  are  discernible. 
First  we  have  the  gradual  but  inevitable  dwindling  of  some  of 
these  smaller  bodies.  These  are  really  making  no  progress 
whatever.  Annual  statistics  tell  their  fatal  story  year  after  year. 
Heroic  measures  are  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  check  to  the 
decaying  process,  but  all  in  vain.  The  young  people  especially 
leave  the  smaller  branch  ;  the  rising  generation  identifies  itself 
with  other  sections  of  the  church  ;  the  older  people  are  passing 
away.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  these  minor  divisions 
will  have  dwindled  to  a  point  where  they  no  longer  remain  fac- 
tors in  the  problem. 

"A  second  phase  of  this  eliminating  process  is  the  growing 
sense  of  the  unimportance  of  many  of  the  minor  articles  of  faith. 
The  one-sidedness  inherent  in  denominationalism  has  led  to  a 
positive  distortion  of  proportions,  a  want  of  harmony  in  the 
correlation  of  various  elements  of  faith.  Growing  civilization  is 
step  by  step  correcting  these  faults,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
Temple  of  Truth  is  beginning  to  emerge.  Hence  the  undue  em- 
phasis on  some  purely  minor  detail  of  decoration  is  coming  to  be 
taken  at  its  true  worth,  and  the  result  is  a  growing  sense  of  the 
utter  unimportance  of  much  which  has  served  as  denominational 
shibboleths.  This  tendency  is  noticeable  in  the  main  divisions 
themselves,  but  in  the  subdivisions  it  is  particularly  serious. 

"A  third  phase  tending  toward  the  elimination  of  the  minor 
divisions  of  the  church  is  found  in  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  main  divisions.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  the  weakening 
of  the  regular  Baptists  on  close  communion,  thus  gradually 
approaching  the  Free  Baptists.  Very  few  churches  have  as  yet 
taken  any  definite  action  on  the  question,  but  a  spirit  of  toler- 
ance of  open  communion  is  everywhere  apparent.  In  many 
churches  unimmersed  Christians,  members  of  other  denomina- 
tions, regularly  commune,  and  nothing  is  said  about  it.  Large 
numbers  of  the  Baptist  laity  believe  in  open  communion,  and 
many  pastors,  too,  personally  favor  it.  One  church  in  Rhode 
Island  has  within  a  )-ear  officially  voted  to  invite  all  Christians 
to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Neitiier  association  nor  state  convention 
took  any  action  on  the  matter,  and  many  of  the  ministers  in 
both  bodies,  personally  known  to  the  writer,  s^-mpathized  with 


the  step.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  no  communion  ques- 
tion will  stand  between  the  Regular  Baptists  and  the  Free  Bap- 
tists.    What  then  should  hinder  the  merging  of  the  two? " 

The  second  main  step  in  the  solution  of.  the  problem  of  denomi- 
nationalism Mr.  Lindh  finds  in  "  the  gradual  r<///r<'f//^;//^«/ of 
the  main  branches  of  Christendom."     We  quote  again  : 

"Genetic  and  intellectual  affinities  obtain  among  the  denomi- 
nations, as  elsewhere.  They  can  be  grouped  and  classified, 
according  to  their  historic  cleavages  or  their  thought  affinities. 
Kindred  types  and  groups  of  denominations  fellowship  more 
readily  than  the  unrelated  or  remotely  related.  That  there  is  a 
growing  spirit  of  interdenominational  fellowship  is  undeniable. 
The  churches  of  the  evangelical  type  are  certainly  nearer  in 
spirit  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  ritualistic  types  are  likewise 
approaching  one  another.  The  Church  of  England  well  illus- 
trates this.  The  extreme  High  Church  is  gravitating  inevitably 
toward  Rome,  and  the  extreme  Low  Church  toward  non-con- 
formity. Disestablishment  is  the  talk  of  the  day.  and  the  time 
can  not  be  remote  when  even  that  long-agitated  step  will  have 
been  taken.  The  kinship  of  thought  and  sentiment  will  not  be 
denied.  Actual  unification  has  already  been  attained  in  the 
recent  merging  of  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland." 

A  third  factor  is  "the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship 
capable  of  detecting  kinship  amid  divergence  of  forms." 

"The  most  desirable  union,  after  all,  is  one  of  heart  and  soul, 
rather  than  of  form  and  function.  In  this  respect  there  has  been 
a  decided  advance  in  recent  years.  No  longer  is  it  customary 
for  ministers  to  attack  other  communions.  The  rights  of  others 
are  recognized,  and  a  cordial  spirit  of  friendship  is  discernible. 
Union  meetings  are  quite  customary,  and  interdenominational 
gatherings  of  ministers  are  frequent.  Notable  pulpit  exchanges 
are  far  from  rare  among  ministers  of  differing  churches  ;  even 
Congregationalists  and  Unitarians  have  begun  to  exchange 
within  the  historic  domain  of  Massachusetts." 

That  all  the  Christian  denominations  will  be  finally  merged 
into  one,  Mr.  Lindh  does  not  believe.  He  looks  toward  "an 
ultimate  situation  of  denominationalism  wherein  there  will  be  a 
few  grand  types — the  ritualistic,  the  non-ritualistic,  the  evangel- 
ical, the  lilieral,"  etc. ,  and  holds  that  "such  grand  divisions  will 
abide  so  long  as  the  church  exists,  and  human  nature  remains 
essentially  as  at  present." 

The  Roman  Catholic  position  in  regard  to  the  "reunion  of 
Christendom  "  is  stated  in  y/rv  Maria  (Notre  Dame)  as  follows  : 

"Unless  Pr<Jtestantism  throws  overboard  its  cardinal  principle 
as  to  tlie  riglit  of  private  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  various  sects  are  to  be  drawn  together liu 
any  union  that  will  be  other  than  nugatory  and  fantastic.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  all  style  themselves  Christians — tho  not 
all  admit  tlie  divinity  of  Christ — their  distinctive  doctrines  are 
clearly  incompatible  with  one  another — are,  in  a  multitude  of 
instances,  absolutely  contradictory.  United  Protestantism  is, 
and  from  the  nature  of  Protestantism's  fundamental  principle 
must  be,  a  pure  chimera,  hardly  conceivable  in  theory  and  assur- 
edly not  practicable  in  fact.  The  only  real  union  of  Christen- 
dom logically  possible  will  occur  when  the  multifarious  Protes- 
tant sects  humbly  submit,  as  sooner  or  later  they  will,  to  the 
one  true  church  which. Christ  founded  and  which  his  legitimate 
vicar  has  uninterruptedly  ruled  through  more  than  nineteen 
hundred  year.s. " 

RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  Hiblical  manuscript  extant  was  lately  dis- 
covcrc'l  in  Syria,  and  is  now  in  safe-keeping  at  Cairo.  It  comprises  the 
Pentateuch,  written  in  Samaritan  characters  on  gazelle  parchment,  and  its 
date  is  the  year  ii6  of  the  Moslem  era,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  year 
73S  A.I). 

PROFKSSOR  Delitzsch,  whose  lecture  before  the  (ierman  court  Inst  year 
on  the  Habylonian  origins  of  the  Old  Testiiment  i»-catcd  qtiitc  u  sensation 
in  theological  circles,  was  invited  by  the  Kuiser  to  deliver  another  lecture 
on  the  same  subject  a  few  days  ago.  "  Kmperor  William's  patronage  of 
these  views,"  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  "  is  giving  impetus  to  the  at- 
tention directed  to  them,  and  is  causing  grief  to  those  attached  to  tradi- 
tional orthodoxy,  of  which  his  Majesty  has  been  regarded  as  the  bulwark." 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 


CANADIAN    PRESS  COMMENT   ON    THE 
ALASKAN    DISPUTE. 


A  LL  on  account  of  Alaska,  Canada  tinils  that  now  is  the  win- 
•^  *•  ter  of  her  discontent.  The  press  of  the  Dominion  com- 
plains of  every  phase  of  the  recent  treaty  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Yukon-Alaska  difficulty  by  a  commission  of  six  jurists,  three 
to  be  appointed  by  the  United  States  and  three  by  Great  Britain. 
If  it  be  well  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  Canada  has  ren- 
dered the  United  States  a  distinct  service  through  the  medium 
of  her  newspapers.  Those  candid  sheets  refer  to  "the  obstinacy 
of  the  Americans,"  "their  utterly  preposterous  claims,"  "the 
discreditable  condition  of  affairs  created  by  United  States  bad 
faith,"  "a  member  [of  Congress]  from  Missouri  .  .  .  who  must 
surely  have  been  drunk,  in  speaking  of  the  Alaska  matter,"  and 
other  points  calculated  to  assist  the  British  ambassador  at 
Washington  in  promoting  Anglo-American  concord.  The  last 
extract  quoted  above  is  from 
The  Daily  Witness  (Mon- 
treal,) which  thus  drives  the 
thrust  home  : 

"Constituted  as  it  is,  the 
House  of  Represenatives  [at 
Washington]  is  as  far  as  speech 
goes  an  irresponsible  body, 
talking  to  please  the  lowest 
passions  of  the  constituencies. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no 
one  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  resent  such  a  damaging  re- 
versal of  facts  [as  tliat  of  the 
member  '  who  must  surely  have 
been  drunk  '].  Such  being  the 
case,  we  submit  that  no  other 
vindication  was  possible,  and 
none  could  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate, than  the  shout  of 
'You  lie!'  by  a  lady  in  the 
gallery.  Let  us  be  grateful  to 
the  friends  who  induced  her  to 
depart  before  spoiling  her  elo- 
quence by  being  further  car- 
ried away.  Cochran  is  from 
a  remote  State,  noted  for 
lynching  negroes  and  other  er- 
ratic forms  of  civilization  ;  but, 
as  if  to  show  that  the  disease 
is  universal,  a  man  named  Sul- 
zer,    from   the    State   of    New 

York,  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  title  of  the  United  States 
to  the  disputed  territory.  He  did  not  seem  to  see  he  was  con- 
victing his  nation  of  barefaced  bullying." 

Canadian  discontent  asserts  itself  along  definite  lines.  Our 
contemporaries  across  the  border  object  that  Great  Britain, 
or  the  Government  thereof,  is  willing  to  sacrifice  Dominion 
territory  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  one  grievance.  Another  is  that  mere  Englishmen  may 
go  on  the  new  commission,  whereas  only  Canadians  should 
be  appointed  by  Great  Britain.  A  third  grievance  is  "that 
the  best  means  of  access  to  the  Yukon  is  yielded  to  the 
United  States  before  the  arbitration  begins "  inasmuch  as 
"existing  settlements  on  the  tide-waters  of  the  coast"  shall 
"in  any  event  continue  to  belong  to  the  United  States."  The 
Evening  Telegram  (Toronto)  uses  the  following  straightfor- 
ward English : 

"The  United  States  carries  into  diplomacy  the  arts,  graces, 
and  appetites  which  are  exhibited  by  the  highway  robber  in 
private  life.  Great  Britain  does  not  want  to  fight,  and  perhaps 
Canada  would  not  want  to  go  to  war  over  the 'few  arpents  of 
snow  '  in  the  disputed  territory.     Canada  had  either  to  fight  or 


be  rolibed,  and   Britain  has  decided  that  submission  to  robbery 
is  cheaper  than  war.     Britain  is  probably  right." 

Some  newspapers  in  the  United  Slates  "fall  conspicuously 
below  a  proper  standard  of  good  taste  "  in  commenting  upon  the 
Alaska  matter,  thinks  The  Globe  (Toronto),  which  throws  more- 
over the  following  light  upon  a  chapter  in  American  history: 

"Those  who  know  how  undying  is  the  indignation  against  tlie 
weakness  that  gave  away  in  17S3  the  part  of  Canada  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  gave  Canada  less  than  she  was  entitled  to  in 
the  boundary  settlement  of  1842,  will  readily  believe  that  any- 
thing like  a  causeless  surrender  of  our  Alaska  boundary  claim 
would  arouse  a  strong  and  dangerous  feeling  of  resentment,  not 
against  the  United  States,  but  against  Great  Britain.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  political  expediency  ;  it  is  a  question  of  hist<jri- 
cal  fact  and  legal  interpretation." 

Canadian  papers  make  a  great  deal  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  United  States  to  call  in  continental  Europe  to  help  settle  the 
matter.  There  is  a  great  desire  across  the  border  to  fall  back 
upon  The  Hague  tribunal,  while  the  United  States  proposal   to 

invite  a    South  American    ju- 


HOW   IT   LOOKS  TO   CANADIANS. 

Twin  Bull  (of  the  British-German  Siamese  twins)  :  "  I  'ope  you  ain't 
ablarain'  me  for  the  scand'lous  w'y  the  h'other  twin's  conductin'  of  'imself, 
Sammy.     By  the  w'y,  'ere's  a  httle  concession  for  you." 

—  The  Toronto  World. 


rist's  aid  is  thus  characterized 
by  The  Advertiser^  of  Lon- 
don, Ontario : 

"The  South  American  re- 
publics are  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  it  was  not  likely  tliat 
a  Spanish-American  represen- 
tative would  decide  in  favor  ot 
a  European  Power,  no  matter 
what  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
might  be.  The  American  com- 
missioners also  desired  to  make 
it  a  condition  precedent  to  ar- 
bitration that  all  towns  and 
settlements  on  tide-water  then 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  should  remain 
within  United  States  territory, 
whether  within  British  terri- 
tory or  not.  The  British  com- 
missioners would  not  agree  to 
this.  They  took  the  ground 
that  to  recognize  that  all  towns 
or  settlements  in  tide-water 
then  under  United  States  juris- 
diction should  remain  within 
the  territory  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  was  a 
marked  important  departure 
from  the  Venezuela  boundary  reference." 

The  Canadians  are  practically  unanimous,  too,  in  objecting  to 
the  structure  of  the  new  commission.  They  are  displeased  by 
the  "three  on  a  side"  arrangement  as  conducing  to  deadlocks. 
The  Telegrain  (Winnipeg)  says : 

"  When  diplomacy  failed  to  bring  about  an  agreement  within 
the  commission,  the  British  members  proposed  that  the  question 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as 
those  adopted  in  connection  with  tlie  Venezuela  dispute.  The 
United  States  had  proposed  a  form  of  arbitration  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela  which  Great  Britain  had  accepted.  What 
was  fair  in  that  case  should  have  been  fair  in  the  Alaskan  bound- 
ary case.  And  as  the  scheme  was  one  proposed  by  the  United 
States  itself  in  the  former  case,  it  should  have  been  acceptable  to 
that  country  in  the  latter  case.  When  the  British  commissioners 
made  this  proposition,  therefore,  they  did  what  was  eminently 
fair  and  what  should  have  been  acceded  to.  The  United  States, 
however,  refused  to  accept  that  form  of  settlement." 

The  whole  plan  of  settlement  is  a  "surrender"  to  the  United 
States,  as  more  than  one  Canadian  paper  puts  it.  The  Toronto 
World  sums  up  this  view  neatly  thus  : 

"Surrender  is  the  only  word  that  describes  the  conditions  upon 
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which  Britain  has  arranged  arbitration  of  the  Alaskan  boundary. 
The  identical  terms  which  were  refused  by  the  British  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Anglo-American  commission  have  now  been 
recognized  by  the  British  Government.  Skaguaj'  and  Dyea, 
and  all  other  ports  on  tide- water,  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  arbitration.  The  United  States  retains  these  strategic  keys 
to  the  Yukon.  What  is  there  left  to  make  it  worth  Britain's 
while  to  arbitrate?  If  Canada's  contention  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  a  Jl'or/tf  special  from  Washington  says 
we  shall  have  one  port  while  now  we  have  none.  It  is  a  very 
large  IF,  and  where  is  the  port  that  Canada  has  such  a  wild 
chance  of  securing?  It  is  a  port  in  name  only,  and  is  absolutely 
worthless  to  this  country  as  a  basis  for  controlling  the  trade  of 
the  Yukon.  The  truth  is  that  Britain  has  tied  her  hands  before 
leaving  the  Alaskan  boundary  with  the  arbitrators." 

French-Canadian  opinion  is  equally  discontented,  being  epito- 
mized in  the  assertion  of  the  Pa/r/e  (Montreal)  that  "  England 
needs  the  aid  and  support  of  the  United  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  world-politics.  The  result  of  recent  events  shows 
that  it  is  time  for  us  to  have  a  definite  policy  of  our  own." — 
Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


ANOTHER   GENERAL   ELECTION    IN   JAPAN. 

ALTHO  the  voters  of  Japan  emerged  hut  recently  from  the 
throes  of  an  exciting  general  election,  they  now  find  them- 
selves plunged  into  the  distraction  of  another.  It  is  to  take 
place  on  March  i,  the  Emperor  having  found  himself  obliged  to 
dissolve  the  lately  elected  Diet  last  December.  This  crisis  is  the 
first  fruit  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  altho  its  direct  cause 
was  the  land  tax.  The  Japanese  land  tax  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  Japanese  house  tax.  The  land  tax  is  paid  bj-  the  Em- 
peror's subjects,  and  its  reduction  to  certain  limits  was  promised 
by  a  ministry  no  longer  in  jjower.  But  the  naval  expansion 
entailed  by  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  prompted  the  present 
ministry  tq  base  its  budget  upon  a  maximum  rather  than  upon 
a  minimum  land  tax.  The  oppo.sition  parties  in  the  new  Diet 
would  not  tolerate  this  policy.  Compromise  was  found  impossi- 
ble. Party  feeling  is  very  warm  and  the  Government  is  accused 
of  bad  faith.  On  this  point  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  a  British 
paper  published  in  Yokohama,  says: 

"We  observe  that  journalistic  controversy  still  continues  about 
the  question  of  the  increased  land  tax  and  official  bona  fides.  It 
is  asserted  by  one  party  to  the  controversy  that  the  Government 
is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  in  asking  the  Diet  to  vote  for  an 
increase  of  the  land  tax  from  January  i,  1904,  in  spite  of  the 
])ledge  given  in  1899  that  the  tax  should  revert  to  its  original  fig- 
ure at  the  close  of  1903.  That  appears  to  us  to  be  an  argument 
based  on  a  misconception.  The  Government  gave  no  pledge  of 
any  kind.  It  merely  agreed  that  a  bill  providing  for  a  pernui- 
nent  increase  of  the  land  tax  should  be  altered  so  as  to  limit  the 
increase  to  five  years.  The  Government  has  no  power  to  make 
any  hard-and-fast  promise  in  such  a  case,  for  the  decision 
whether  a  tax  shall  or  shall  not  be  increased  or  imposed  rests 
ultimately  with  the  Diet.  The  Diet  insisted  on  setting  a  certain 
limit  in  1899  and  the  cabinet  necessarily  agreed.  That  is  all, 
And  now  the  (Government  comes  to  the  Diet  and  asks  it  to  agree 
that  another  increase  of  the  tax  shall  be  made  from  1904.  Truly 
it  seems  absurd  to  talk  of  breach  of  faith  in  such  a  context." 

Naval  extension  is  the  real  issue  of  the  coming  election.  All 
authorities  agree  upon  that.  But  can  naval  extension  be  had 
without  maintaining  the  increased  rate  of  the  land  tax?  Down 
with  the  land  tax  !  cry  the  opposition  parties,  and  pay  for  the 
new  navy  with  money  from  other  sources.  The  Kobe  Chronicle, 
a  leading  British  paper  in  Japan,  observes; 

"After  succeeding  very  effectively  in  keeping  its  own  counsel 
for  some  days,  the  Government  dissf)lved  the  Diet  .  .  .  having 
failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  opposition  i)arties  in 
the  matter  of  the  continuation  of  the  increased  rate  of  the  land 
tax.  There  appears  to  be  a  general  inclination  in  the  Japanese 
press  to  blame  the  Katsura  niinistry  for  its  action,  tho  the  Gov- 


ernment is  not  without  its  defenders,  who  allege  that  the  oppo- 
sition was  animated  entirely  by  party  spirit  in  the  action  taken 
to  thwart  the  Government's  plans.  It  is  unfortunately  only  too 
true  that  the  Constitutional  party  has  taken  up  a  very  doubtful 
attitude  on  the  questions  in  dispute,  its  leaders  alleging  that 
they  are  not  opposed  to  naval  extension  per  se,  but  merely  to 
the  retention  of  the  increased  rate  of  the  land  tax  as  a  means  of 
paying  for  such  extension.  We  have  already  stated  that  in  our 
view  the  Constitutionalists  were  in  the  right  in  asking  for  the 
fultilment  of  a  pledge  given  by  a  previous  ministry  in  the  matter 
of  the  land  tax  ;  but  when  the  leaders  of  that  party  urge  that  the 
naval  extension  should  be  proceeded  with  at  the  cost  of  railway 
construction,  it  seems  to  us  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between 
the  two  disputants." 


GERMANY'S     ALLEGED     PLAN      TO     ALIENATE 
GREAT   BRITAIN    FROM    THIS   COUNTRY. 

THE  most  surprising  feature  of  Emperor  William's  recent 
change  of  ambassadors  in  Washington  is  the  series  of  posi- 
tive statements  in  the  European  press  as  to  what  it  all  means. 
But  these  positive  statements,  unlike  the  pieces  of  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  can  not  be  fitted  together.  English  organs,  for  instance, 
insist  that  Emperor  William,  having  formed  a  deep  plan  to 
alienate  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States,  found  Ambassa- 
dor HoUeben  a  clumsy  instrument  and  sent  Baron  Speck  von 
Sternburg  to  take  his  place  in  Washington.  German  organs, 
without  saying  just  why  von  Holleben  left — altho  mentioning 
his  influenza — declare  that  the  British  press  is  simply  using  the 
incident  to  poison  the  American  mind.  French  papers  have 
evolved  a  third  hypothesis,  according  to  which  Emperor  William 
is  irritated  by  the  Monroe-Doctrine  checkmate  to  his  Venezuela 
campaign  and  changed  his  Washington  representative  as  a 
means  of  letting  the  American  people  know  his  mind.  It  may 
mean  much  or  little  that  throughout  this  maze  of  foreign  press 
conjecture  the  London  Times  has  refrained  from  uttering  a 
word  editorially  on  the  subject.  It  has,  however,  permitted  its 
correspondent  in  the  United  States  to  send  some  unusual  de- 
spatches— so  unusual,  indeed,  that  the  London  Spectalor  com- 
ments upon  them.  "For  trenchancy  and  plain  speaking,"  it 
says,  "they  were  in  every  sense  noteworthy."  Furthermore, 
"  an  abler  or  more  powerful  piece  of  special  corresjjondence 
....  could  hardly  be  found  in  the  history  of  telegraphic 
journalism."     Further: 

"  The  Times  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  for  its  cour- 
age and  good  sense  in  allowing  its  New  York  correspondent  to 
use  language  so  unmistakable.  That  he  is  well  advised  in  what 
he  says,  we  can  not  doubt.  German  ambassadors,  we  may  be 
sure,  do  not  venture  upon  such  action  as  Dr.  von  Holleben  took 
at  Washington  unless  they  are  fulfilling  the  will  of  their  Em- 
jieror.  But  tho  we  agree  with  The  Times  correspondent  as  to 
the  cause  of  Dr.  von  Holleben 's  recall,  we  can  not  but  feel  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  with  him  in  his  fall.  It  is  true  he  told  the  Kaiser 
the  things  that  the  Kaiser  wanted  to  hear  rather  than  the  things 
that  were,  but  that  is  the  common  result  when  a  subservient 
agent  is  working  for  a  headstrong,  self-willed  master.  The 
//'///^•j  correspondent  says  Dr.  von  Holleben  failed  to  acquaint 
the  Kaiser  with  the  true  state  of  American  feeling,  and  that  he 
reported  what  he  thought  would  be  pleasing;  that  he  allowed 
the  Kaiser  to  offer  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  United 
States,  and  failed  to  warn  him  that  it  would  be  coldly  received  ; 
and  generally  that  he  did  not  keep  the  Kaiser  from  making  blun- 
ders in  his  treatment  of  America.  No  doubt ;  but  can  we  feel 
sure  that  if  he  had  spoken  the  plain  truth  it  would  have  been  be- 
lieved, or  even  well  received?  It  might  merely  have  hastened 
his  recall.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  'smell  the  parasite 
through  the  prophet  '  when  the  prophet  is  prophesying  things 
that  please  the  royal  ear." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  these  desiiatches  of  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  who  is  allowed  just  now  to  in- 
dulge in  much  |)lain  speaking: 

"At  least  so  long  ago  as  189.S  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  con- 
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ceived  the  plan  of  alienating  England  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  probably  much  earlier,  but  then  it  took  definite  shape. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Dr.  von  Ilolleben  could  have  sent  the 
account  he  did  of  Lord  Pauncefote's  action  with  reference  to 
Spain  unless  he  understood  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  have  a 
statement  he  could  use  against  England.  In  dealing  with  that 
matter  I  have  always  preferred  to  consider  Dr.  von  Molleben  as 
the  instrument,  not  as  the  original  author,  of  those  astounding 
perversions  of  facts.  They  did  some  mischief.  They  gave 
Anglophobe  journals  a  pretext  for  calumnies  against  England. 
They  hastened  Lord  Pauncefote's  death.  But  if  the  Emperor 
believes  that  kind  of  advantage  worth  the  discredit  it  buys  let 
him  consider  what  has  happened  since.  The  reaction  against 
those  perfidies  from  Berlin  has  been  one  cause  of  American  dis- 
trust of  Germany  and  of  her  Emperor." 

"The  Kaiser's  conception  of  America  and  of  what  can  or  can 
not  be  done  here,"  says  this  same  authority,  "is  essentially  a 
false  conception,"  a  thesis  which  is  developed  in  the  following 
candid  fashion  : 

"American  opinion  is  not  amenable  to  certain  diplomatic  influ- 
ences nor  to  the  innuendos  of  a  reptile  press.  With  trivial  ex- 
ceptions there  is  no  reptile  press  here.  A  paper  that  can  be 
bought  is  not  worth  buying.  True,  one  other  embassy  in  Wash- 
ington is  believed  to  employ  methods  of  approaching  the  Ameri- 
can mind  not  unlike  those  which  are  found  useful  on  the  banks 
of  the  Spree  or  the  Neva.  But  they  accomplish  little,  accom- 
plish nothing  of  permanent  value.  Nobody  knows  better  than 
Baron  Speck  von  Stern  burg,  who  is  expected  to  succeed  Dr.  von 
Holleben,  the  futility  of  the  scheme  which  the  Emperor  appears 
to  cherish.  The  real  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  policy  is  to  be 
found  not  in  Washington,  but  in  Berlin.  Let  him  make  a 
change  there  if  he  wishes  a  change  here.  The  imperial  palace, 
not  the  Washington  embassy,  is  the  root  of  the  mischief.  Proba- 
bly Dr.  von  Holleben's  fault  was  in  his  misunderstanding  of 
the  conditions  here.  He  misled  his  Emperor  on  some  points  in- 
nocently. But  it  is  quite  certain  that  present  imperial  methods 
will  never  answer." 

Having  thus  published  the  first  instalment  of  his  exciting 
serial,  the  correspondent  a  day  or  two  later  brought  it  to  d"con- 
clusion  which  is  anything  but  lame  and  impotent  in  English 
opinion.     Here  is  what  he  said  : 

"The  usual  inspired  denials  of  the  universally  credited  reason 


for  Dr.  von  Holleben's  recall  come  from  Berlin  and  Cologne. 
Nobody  heeds  them.  They  are  not  believed.  This  or  that  cause 
among  the  half-dozen  alleged  may  or  may  not  have  contributed 
to  Dr.  von  Holleben's  fall.  The  broad  fact  remains.  The  Em- 
peror set  him  a  task  which  he  failed  to  perform.  He  was  to  win 
American  good-will  for  Germany  and  estrange  the  United  States 
from  England.  It  was  an  impossible  task.  American  good-will 
to  Germany  may  be  had  at  a  price,  but  not  at  the  price  of  aliena- 
tion from  England.  There  is  enough  friendshii)  here  for  both, 
tho  in  differing  degrees.  There  is  none  at  all  for  him,  be  he  am- 
bassador or  emperor,  who  thinks  to  secure  it  by  underhand 
means,  by  intrigue,  by  supplying  'cooked  '  news  to  complaisant 
and  therefore  unimportant  newspai^ers,  by  clumsy  comi)liments, 
or  by  clumsily  disguised  ambitions,  notoriously  incompatible 
with  settled  American  policy." 

One  Parthian  shaft  the  correspondent  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  let  fly  : 

"It  is  suggested  by  the  Paris  Temps  ihax.  the  Emperor  may 
really  have  wished  to  signify  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  ambassa- 
dor his  displeasure  with  America.  We  could  endure  even  that, 
but  we  have  had  to  be  told  of  it  from  Paris.  It  has  occurred  to 
no  one  here.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  those  innumerable  inspired 
German  newspapers  whose  eager  explanations  are  cabled  daily 
for  our  enlightenment  declares  with  emphasis  that  the  attitude 
of  their  Government  has  been  not  merely  correct  but  friendly. 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise?  In  this  present  game  of  diplomacy 
in  which  Germany  and  the  United  States  have  been  engaged 
every  point  thus  far  has  been  scored  by  the  President,  not  by 
the  Emperor.  It  is  not  usually  the  winner  who  Icses  his  tem- 
per. If,  as  the  Temps  believes,  the  Emperor  relieves  his  irrita- 
tion against  us  by  rebuking  his  own  ambassador,  we  think  we 
get  off  cheaply.  We  are  willing  to  atone  on  the  same  terms  to 
any  other  Power  for  any  other  sins  we  have  not  committe>d." 

Press  comment  on  this  topic,  it  will  be  observed,  unfolds  itself 
upon  the  principle  of  those  toy  eggs  which  when  opened  are 
found  to  contain  another  toy  egg,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  was 
the  London  Spectator  that  sent  us  to  the  London  Times,  and 
now  the  London  Times  sends  us  to  the  Paris  Temps,  which  has 
this  to  say  : 

"The  sudden  recall  of  the  German  ambassador.  Dr.  von 
Holleben,  has  been  politely  but  vainly  accounted  for  on  the  plea 


;?:rma.nv  and  the  united  staves. 


rWO  OI,D  FOXES. 


Whether  the  Panama  or  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  built,  the  interest  of  these 
two  friends  will  always  conflict. 

—Fischietio  (Turin). 


Uncle  Sam  to  John  Bull:  "It's  no  use  your  pushing  Venezuela  and 
coming  with  your  hands  full  of  arguments.  Your  weapons  will  never  be 
as  powerful  as  those  in  my  arms  just  now."  — La  Caricature  (Paris). 
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of  health.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  to  a  wholly  diplomatic 
complaint  that  this  eminent  personage  owes  his  retirement. 
Herr  von  HoUeben  resumed  his  post  a  few  months  ago  after  a 
long  absence.  It  can  be  only  with  manifest  inconvenience  that 
a  diplomatic  representative  is  changed  in  the  middle  of  a  deli- 
cate and  complicated  negotiation.  No  doubt  the  new  representa- 
tive, Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
American  diplomacy.  He  lived  long  in  Washington  as  first  sec- 
retary, and  he  married  an  American  woman.  His  transfer  to 
Samoa  as  commissioner  there  did  not  take  him  far  from  the 
sphere  of  United  States  interests.  None  the  less  Herr  von 
Holleben  was  in  authority,  a  representative  chief.  He  held  all 
the  threads  of  the  skein  in  his  hand,  he  was  long  accredited  to 
Washington,  and  he  seemed  in  a  better  position  than  any  one 
else  to  fulfil  a  delicate  mission.  The  Emperor  suddenly  recalls 
him.  The  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  What  does  this 
step  mean?  Is  the  ambassador  himself  being  punished?  Is  the 
United  States  Government  receiving  some  hint?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  recall  of  an  ambassador  can,  without  suspend- 
ing diplomatic  relations,  indicate  a  certain  coolness  between  two 
countries.  Does  William  II.  want  to  show  that  he  is  aroused  by 
the  tone  of  the  American  press,  at  the  distinction  which  it 
draws,  between  Great  Britain  and  himself?" 

The  idea  is  not  very  plausible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Paris 
organ.  "One  does  not  fly  in  the  face  of  a  country  like  the 
United  States  in  the  very  middle  of  an  international  difference. 
Must  we  then  believe  that  Herr  von  Holleben  alone  is  receiving 
punishment?     Yes  and  no  "  : 

"This  diplomatist  had  evidently  ceased  to  be  an  acceptable 
person  in  Washington  if  he  ever  was  such.  He  was  mixed  up 
in  the  retrospective  polemics  over  the  war  with  Spain.  It  was 
he — acting  probably  under  orders — who,  irritated  at  seeing  his- 
tory falsified  in  the  interest  of  an  Anglo-American  understand- 
ing, recalled,  by  the  publication  of  an  authentic  document  the 
anything  but  friendly  part  played  at  the  conference  of  diploma- 
tists by  Lord  Pauncefote,  the  British  ambassador." 

It  is  odd  that  American  opinion  attached  such  little  weight  to 
this  revelation,  continues  the  Temps.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  grateful  to  Britain  for  a  service  never  rendered  : 

"Tliis  sword-thrust  into  the  water  greatly  surprised  and 
irritated  William  II.  He  vented  his  wrath  for  the  failure  on 
Herr  von  Holleben.  Prince  Henry's  trip  did  not  mend  matters. 
The  Yankees  are  acute  enough  not  to  care  to  have  people  rush 
into  their  arms,  embrace  them  effusively,  or  think  they  can  be 
won  by  treating  as  a  princess  of  the  blood  a  young  lady  who  as 
daughter  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  can  have  neither  rank  nor  title 
— and,  finally,  embarrass  them  by  forcing  their  hand  with  the 
gift  of  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  dispose  of.  .  .  .  American  opinion  has  regarded  Germany's 
course  in  Venezuela  as  an  attack  upon  the  rights  and  the  secur- 
ity of  the  New  World,  while  it  sees  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
course  of  Great  Britain.  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hay 
have,  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand,  overturned  the  plans  and 
combinations  of  William  II.  This  leaves  him  in  an  unfortunate 
plight  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  himself.  Such  ill-iiumor 
was  natural.  Herr  von  Holleben  is  the  instrument,  but  the 
United  States  is  the  real  object.  It  is  across  the  body  of  his  am- 
bassador that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  makes  a  gesture  of  irrita- 
tion at  the  great  republic." 

It  seems  to  be  the  doom  of  the  German  press  to  exist  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  wonder  at  the  perfidy  of  Great  Britain.  In  no 
organ  does  this  wonder  find  more  adequate  expression  than  in 
the  Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin),  an  exponent  of  Conservative, 
Agrarian,  and  burieaucratic  opinion.  That  paper  has  di.scovered 
an  "international  group  of  conspirators"  actuated  by  "hatred  of 
Germany"  and  having"ramifications  "all  over  the  world.  Lon- 
don, however,  is  the  headquarters,  altho  the  British  Government 
takes  no  part  in  tho  business.  Unfortunately,  however,  "the 
English  ministry  has  lost  its  nerve  "  in  regard  to  Venezuela,  or 
seems  to  have  done  so.  The  Berlin  paper  also  expresses  indig- 
nation at  "the  slanders  which  English  .society  and  the  English 
press  permit  themselves  to  indulge  in  on  the  subject  of  Emperor 


William."  The  .Wut-s/e  Nachrichieri  (Berlin)  is  plain-spoken 
regarding  insinuations  that  the  German  Emperor  seeks  to 
estrange  "the  Anglo-Saxon  brethren,"  denouncing  all  such  com- 
ment as  calumnies  of  the  British  press.     It  adds  : 

"  We  could  also  quote  many  American  papers  that  treat  us  no 
better  in  spite  of  last  j'ear's  fraternizings.  These  American 
papers  ascribe  the  basest  motives  to  Germany,  altho  they  must 
know  that  their  repulsive  allegations  are  without  foundation. 
But  we  shall  rest  content  with  merely  alluding  to  these  matters, 
for  it  is  not  our  business  to  teach  our  British  and  American  foes 
better  manners  or  to  return  their  unworthy  insults.  Let  us 
rather  learn  from  them  a  lesson  as  to  Germany's  future  course." 

The  assertion  that  Herr  von  Holleben  made  it  his  business  to 
alienate  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  is  an  English 
slander,  says  the  Vossische  Zeiiung  (Berlin),  which  finds  con- 
solation in  the  personality  of  the  new  German  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative in  Washington,  Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg.  That 
gentleman  has  evidently  no  objection  to  communication  with  the 
newspapers.  The  German  organs  quote  his  utterances  at 
length,  and  what  he  especiallj'  admires  in  us  would  comprise 
quite  a  catalog.  A  few  of  the  items  are  our  "liveliness  of  dis- 
position," our  "fair  and  brilliant  women,"  "the  ease"  with 
which  we  "do  immense  things, "  and  our  "genius."  The //<i/«- 
/>nrger  yac/irtc/iien  says  "it  is  permissible  to  hope  that  he  will 
not  talk  too  much  on  the  other  side,"  and  the  Indepouiance 
Beige  (Brussels)  thinks  his  task  a  great  one  : 

"The  truth  is  that  the  cordiality  of  these  [German-American] 
relations  is  seriously  affected  and  the  Berlin  Government  mu.st 
put  a  good  deal  of  water  in  its  wine  to  change  the  feeling  of  sus- 
picion with  which  it  is  regarded  in  Washington.  This  suspicion 
is  easily  understood.  In  the  first  place  Germany  is  the  principal 
industrial  competitor  that  the  United  States  has  in  Europe.  In 
the  next  place  Germany  is  the  only  European  Power  tliat  se- 
riously aims  at  extending  its  influence  in  South  America  and 
which  might  therefore  affect  the  integrity  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. To  change  ambassadors  under  such  conditions  does  not 
signffy  much.  It  is  a  complete  change  in  German  policy  that  is 
necessary,  but  for  our  part  we  greatly  doubt  if  Berlin  will  resign 
itself  to  that." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Gkeat  Britain  and  Gkkmanv.— The  international  relations  of  Great 
Rritain  and  Germany,  according  to  the  Zeit  (Berlin),  are  to-day  more 
strained  than  they  ever  were  before. 

Macedonia. — Russia  is  seriously  thinking  of  taking  Macedonia  in  hand, 
says  the  Politische  Correspondence  (Vienna).  The  plan  is  to  exclude  as 
much  as  possible  all  influence  but  that  of  the  Czar's  Government. 

Dejkcted  Fkance  !— France  has  lost  faith  in  herself  and  in  her  future, 
says  the  Lihre  Parole  (Paris).  When  anything  important  happens  in  the 
world  France  must  ask  herself  not  what  is  she  gomg  to  gain  but  what  is 
she  going  to  lose. 

.Socialism.— The  evolution  of  Socialism  into  a  practical  working  political 
system  and  the  dissolution  of  the  old  "scientific  Socialism  "  of  the  past, 
more  theoretical  than  anything  else,  is  the  great  fact  of  our  time,  says  the 
^conomiste  Fran(ais  (Paris).  One  result  of  this  tendency  is  a  division  uf  the 
whole  Socialist  movement  into  two  almost  hostile  camps. 

Who  Kakdorff  Is.— The  name  of  Kardorff  has  become  as  much  asso- 
ciated with  tariff  legislation  in  Germany  as  was  that  »f  .McKinley  with  the 
same  species  of  legislation  in  this  republic.  The  .\'ouzr//e  A'cTue  (Paris) 
favors  the  world  with  this  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  some  time  president  of 
Germany's  tariff  commission  :  "  The  commission  had  at  flrst  very  stormy 
sessions  presided  over  by  Herr  von  Kardorff,  an  old  reactionary  from  the 
country,  with  a  much-scarred  visage,  irascible,  and  celebrated  for  his  mis- 
adventures in  the  management  of  his  own  estates.  An  effort  was  made  to 
override  the  minority,  but  so  clumsily  that  von  Kardorff  always  found  a 
majority  against  him.  A  series  of  adverse  votes  finally  impelled  von  Kar- 
dorff to  resign." 

The  Prince  ok  Wales'  Bauy.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  become  the 
father  of  another  fine  boy,  whereupon  London  Piiblii:  Opinion  says  :  "  Con- 
gratulations to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  new  arrival  at 
Sandringham  !  An  excellent  Christmas  present  to  the  royal  family  and 
the  nation  !  There  are  now  no  fewer  than  five  princes  to  guarantee  the 
direct  succession  to  the  throne.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  another 
roval  family  [that  of  the  Czar,  presumably]  to  whom  the  appearance  of  a 
baby  boy  would  bring  something  more  than  satisfaction.  To  those  who 
have  shall  be  given,  seems  to  apply  in  the  matter  of  heirs  as  of  riches.  The 
bii  th  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  fourth  son  rounds  off  the  momentous  coro- 
nation year  of  his  imperial  grandsire." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MR.    BANGS   AGAIN. 


By  John    Kendrick    Bangs.     Cloth,  $%  x  8 
Henrv  T.  Coates. 


MOLLIE   AND  THE   U.WVISEMAN. 
in.,  198  pp.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

I"'  HE  publisher's  announcement  of  this  little  brochure  of  whimsical- 
ities suggests  that  it  is  sure  to  recall  the  immortal  adventures  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland.  "     The  suggestion  is  scarcely  felicitous; 
firstly,  because  the  reader  would  be  pretty  sure  to  discover  this  for 
himself,  and,  secondly,  because  the  needless  reminder  only  tends  to 

keep  him  the  more  actively  conscious 
of  the  quite  different  merits  of  the 
two  respective  stories.  No  critic, 
probably,  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in 
classifying  satisfactorily  tlie  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  the  charm  of 
Lewis  Carroll's  "  Wonderland."  The 
safest  definition  to  arrive  at  perhaps 
is  to  dub  it  a  dream  of  the  subcon- 
scious mind  at  its  airiest,  sportive, 
irresponsible  best,  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

Viewing  it  from  this  point,  Mr. 
Bangs's  latest  effort  at  juvenile  mys- 
tic humor  falls  a  long  way  behind 
that  of  his  famous  predecessor,  for 
the  humor  of  "  Mollie  and  the  Un- 
wiseman "  savors  not  the  least  of 
subconscious  creation;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  smacks  distinctly  of  the  ac- 
tive workaday  mind,  of  the  will  to  do 
rather  than  of  the  temperamental  impulse  that  ici/Zy  7iilly  must  give 
play  to  its  own  surging  conceits.  Mr.  Bangs's  humor  for  grown-ups  is 
of  much  better  stuff  than  is  this  little  volume  of  childish  conceits. 
His  play  upon  the  actual  or  possible  in  daily  happenings  is  always  good, 
and  he  often  hits  the  humorously  unexpected.  In  this  latest  venture 
the  surprises  are  rare  and  the  labor  too  much  in  evidence,  while  the 
would-be  wisdom  lurking  beneath  the  child  nonsense  of  the  situa- 
tions strikes  the  reader  as  more  childish  than  child-like. 


JOHN   KrXDRICK   BANGS. 


QUIET   MUSINGS   OF   A    PENMAN. 

Literary  VaMES.     By  John  Burroughs.     Cloth,  5  x  b%  '"•>  256  pp.     Price, 
$1.10  net.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

MR.  JOHN  BURROUGHS  long  since  won  his  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  readers  by  writings  that  showed  his  sensitive  and  devoted 
allegiance  to  the  little  mysteries  of  animal  and  vegetative  life. 
In  this  book  he  brings  the  same  placid,  subjective  kind  of  mind  to  a 
consideration  of  the  qualities  which  mark,  or  should  mark,  written 
thoughts.  He  is  not  as  explicitly  didactic  as  such  a  title  might  indicate, 
and  his  tranquil  distillation  of  the  literary  grapes  has  a  slight  flavor  of 
dogmatism.  In  fact,  to  one  who  has  ever  studied  a  good  book  on  rhet- 
oric and  is  familiar  with  the  standard  critics,  this  little  volume  of  Mr. 
Burroughs  will  little  profit.  Its  charm  and  merit  lie  in  the  exposition 
of  his  views,  rather  than  in  the  views  themselves.  He  does  not  bring 
much  that  is  new,  illuminating,  or  instructive  ;  but  he  talks  pleasantly 
on  subjects  which  are  close  to  the 
heart  of  a  book-lover. 

A  few  of  the  essays  comprised  in 
this  volume  are  not  on  literary  sub- 
jects :  for  instance  "  Thoreau's  Wild- 
ness,"  "The  Spell  of  the  Past," 
"The  Secret  of  Happiness."  In  the 
article,  "  Criticism  and  the  Man,"  Mr. 
Burroughs  might  be  holding  a  brief 
for  himself.  He  regards  the  indi- 
vidual note,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
critic,  as  more  valuable,  more  profit- 
able, than  his  impersonal  judicial 
quality.  "Positive  judgments  in  lit- 
erature, or  in  art,  or  in  any  matters 
of  taste,  are  dangerous  things." 
However  "  dangerous,"  they  are  the 
judgments  most  desira'ole.  A  reader 
wants  to  know  what  the  critic  be- 
lieves a  work  to  be,  and  the  more  pos- 
itive and  unmistakable  his  expres- 
sion of  opinion  is,  the  better.  Not,  of  course,  that  this  implies  correct- 
ness. The  best  critic  may  err,  the  poorest  may  chance  on  the  truth  ; 
but  surely,  if  we  are  seeking  somebody  else's  estimate  of  a  work,  we 
want  to  get  it  as  clearly  and  as  indubitably  as  possible. 

In  his  remarks  on  "Recent  Phases  of  Literary  Criticism,"  "  Thou 
Shalt  Not  Preach,"  and  "  Demooracy  and  Literature,"  the  leaven  of 
religious  and  metaphysical  views  in  Mr.  Burroughs's  own  mind  enters 


JOHN    BURROUGHS. 


into  his  point  of  view  with  more  disturbing  influence.  His  treatment 
of  "  Poetry  and  Eloquence "  is  more  satisfactory.  In  referring  to 
George  Meredith's  occasional  obscurity  in  expression,  he  says:  "  There 
is  a  large  blind  spot  in  his  mind,  so  that  at  times  an  almost  total  eclipse 
passes  over  his  pages."  Few,  if  any,  will  deny  that  Meredith  is  often 
obscure,  but  how  about  this  next  statement:  "  The  difficulty  is  never 
innate  in  his  suliject,  but  is  in  the  poet's  use  of  language,  as  if  at  times 
he  caught  at  words  blindly  and  used  them  without  reference  to  their 
accepted  meanings,  as  when  he  says  oi  the  skylark,  '  He  drinks  his 
hurried  flight  and  drops.'  How  can  one  adjust  his  mind  to  the  notion 
of  a  bird  drinking  his  own  flight  ?  "  One  is  loth  to  enter  the  lists  with 
Mr.  Burroughs  in  the  matter  of  skylarks,  but  there  are  probably  "ad- 
justed "  minds  that  will  grasp  Meredith's  metaphor,  even  if  not  caring 
for  it  very  much  when  grasped. 

His  comment  on  Poe  is  that  "  one's  sense  of  artistic  forms  and  verbal 
melody  are  alone  appealed  to."  But  the  author's  special  predilections 
are  Walt  Whitman  and  Emerson,  and  the  democratic  vigor  and  modern 
trend  of  religious  thought  would  appear  to  have  a  strong  influence  on 
his  sense  of  literary  values. 


BROADSIDES   AND   TURRETS. 

TWENTV-SIX  HlSTOKlC  SHIPS:  THE  STORY  OF  CERTAIN  FAMOUS  VES- 
SELS OF  War,  and  ok  their  Successors  in  the  Navies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  ; 
From  1775  to  1902.  By  Frederic  Stanhope  Hill,  late  United  States 
Navy.  With  an  introduction  by  Rear-Admiral  George  Eugene  Bel- 
knap, United  States  Navy,  LL.D.  (Retired).  Cloth,  pp.  xlix  +  515.  Il- 
lustrated.    Price,  $3.50.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

CAPTAIN  STANHOPE  HILL  comes  by  inheritance  and  inevi- 
tably to  his  calling  as  a  sailorman,  and  as  a  writer  about  ships 
and  broadsides  and  "the  weather  gage,"  armor  and  turrets, 
steam-guns  and  "  rams."  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  notable  sea- 
captain  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  on  his  mother's  side  he  shows  a  fa- 
mous ancestor  in  that  Admiral  Blake  who  defeated  Van  Tromp  in  the 
English  Channel,  and  burned  the  Spanish  galleons  in  the  harbor  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  Hill  went  to  sea  in  his  thirteenth  year,  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  ship  at  twenty-one,  and 
made  his  record  under  the  eye  of 
Farragut. 

On  the  threshold,  this  sailor-author 
signals  the  significant  fact  that  our 
naval  history— all  of  it  that  is  im- 
portant and  conclusive — up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  actions  on  the  Lakes), 
"has  been  made  in  duels  between 
single  ships."  The  story  of  such  an 
encounter,  he  thinks,  should  stir  the 
blood  like  a  heroic  poem  ;  and  the 
memoirs  of  such  historic  ships  should 
have  the  personal  note  of  a  biog- 
raphy. It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he 
has  gathered  his  incidents  from 
friends  and  foes  alike,  from  British  or 
American,  from  Federal  or  Confed- 
erate authorities.  In  this  generous 
view  of  the  task  he  has  set  him- 
self, he  has  the  approval  and  support  of  Rear-Admiral  Belknap,  who 
reviews  the  development  and  "transitions"  of  our  naval  power  in 
an  introduction  which  can  not  fail  to  command  the  interest  of  the 
reader  by  its  coherence  and  its  suggestiveness — especially  at  this  tiine, 
in  view  of  a  possible  international  emergency,  claiming  a  conspicuous 
place  in  patriotic  discussion,  when  it  behooves  us  to  consider  that  (in 
the  words  of  Senator  Hoar)  "  our  independence  in  the  Revolution  was 
won  on  the  sea."  For  England  was  to  learn — and  having  learned,  to 
remeruber — that  the  men  of  Devon  who  sailed  with  Drake  and  Haw- 
kins, and  other  stout  captains  of  Elizabeth's  day,  were  no  hardier,  nor 
better  skilled,  nor  of  more  heroic  mold,  than  the  seamen  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Salem,  Marblehead  and  Gloucester,  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Carolinas,  in  her  later  tugs  of  war. 

And  so  this  handsome  volume  may  be  commended  as  good  and 
timely  reading  for  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  who  may  be 
moved,  at  this  juncture,  to  refresh  their  memories  with  its  lively 
stories  of  the  Reprisal  and  the  Ranger  and  the  Boti/ioinme  Richard ; 
of  the  Wasp,  and  the  Hornet,  the  Enterprise  and  the  Essex — and  Old 
Ironsides.  There  is  a  certain  convincing  timeliness  in  Admiral  Belk- 
nap's showing  of  the  formidable  argument  delivered  by  these  early 
ships — reminding  us  that,  in  every  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  had  at  sea,  in  our  cruisers  and  letters-of-marque,  from 
40,000  to  50,000  men — more  than  Washington  ever  had  at  any  one  time 
under  his  command  in  Continentals,  French  contingent,  and  militia. 
It  was  not  the  French  alliance,  said  Senator  Hoar  ;  it  was  not  Rocham- 
beau's  column  ;  it  was  the  rate  of  insurance  on  British  vessels  in  the 
Mediterranean,  forced  up  to  twenty-eight  per  cent,  by  the  ubiquity 
and  audacity  of  American  seamen.  It  was  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier 
who  wrote  from  Bermuda  in  1813  :  "  Two  packets  are  quite  due,  and  we 
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fear  they  have  been  taken  ;  for  the  Yankees  swarin  iiere,  and  w'nen  a 
frigate  goes  out  to  drive  them  away  they  take  her.  Yankees  fight 
well,  and  are  gentlemen  in  warfare.  Decatur  refused  Garden's  sword." 
Coming  down  to  the  Civil  War.  Captain  Hill  writes  of  the  Hartford, 
the  Monitor,  and  the  K<arsargt  on  the  Federal  side, ;  n  1  the  Mcrrimac, 
the.^/(;^7/«<j,  and  the  Tenness((  oi  the  Confederates — with  all  that  large- 
heartedness  and  generous  enthusiasm  which  we  learn  to  look  for  fr<  m 
the  man  before  the  mast  and  the  man  behind  the  gun,  be  he  "Yankee  " 
or  "  Rebel."  Admiral  Belknap  counts  it  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that 
but  for  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  navy  with  the  Union  armies  in 
the  field,  "there  would  never  have  been  any  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox." Nor  does  he  shrink  from  asserting  that  "  there  is  no  naval  or 
military  man  in  Europe,  of  any  reputation  as  a  seaman  or  a  soldier," 
who  does  not  hold  to  the  opinion  that,  had  the  Confederates  been  able 
to  export  their  products  freely,  and  to  import  supplies,  recruits,  and 
munitions  of  war — ''  the  Confederacy  would  have  become  a  fi.xed  fact.'" 


WAITING   FOR    HIS   OWN    EXECUTION, 

The    Room  with     the    Little  Door.     By    Roland   Buinham  Molineaux 
Cloth,  5x8  in.,  263  pp.    Price,  $1.50.     Ci.  W.  Dillingham  Company. 

A  UNIQUE  volume  certainly  is  this  among  the  publications  of  the 
opening  year.     Many  doubtless  have  tried  to  imagine  what  are 
the  actual  feelings  of  a  prisoner  condemned  to  death  during  tlic 
days  and  nights  of  his  incarceration.     This  is  precisely  what  the  author 
tells,  together  with  his  sensations,  hopes,  fears,  and  revulsions  during 

the  period  of  his  two  respective  trials 
for  murder,  and  also  the  actual  con- 
ditions and  occupations  of  the  in- 
mates of  "the  room  with  the  little 
door  "  which  leads  to  the  death-chair. 
Few  prisoners  who  have  passed 
through  the  same  experiences  known 
to  young  Molineaux  during  the  past 
four  years  would  have  had  the  early 
training  and  association  to  have  fit- 
ted them  so  well  to  portray  the  situa- 
tions he  here  describes.  That  he  is 
not  a  man  of  distinctive  literary  train- 
ing, his  work  gives  ample  evidence. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  effective  pass- 
ages or  graceful  terms  of  thought. 
The  style  is  scanty,  bold,  almost 
crude,  at  times;  the  thought  thrust 
forth  as  if  the  writer  was  under  a 
nervous  tension  and  pressure  to  get 
through  with  it.  But  this  apparent 
haste  gives  it  a  terse  force  of  its  own;  it  is  exceedingly  graphic.  There 
is  not  an  atom  of  self-pity  or  maudlin  sentiment,  and  some  of  the  stories 
told  hint  at  possibilities  of  the  story-telling  art  yet  to  be  unfolded. 

Some  of  these  stories  of  prison  life  arc — as  the  author  confesses — 
figments  of  the  imagination,  possibilities  that  might  have  been  or, 
perhaps,  were  in  the  case  of  others.  "The  Little  Dead  Mouse"  is 
a  sketch  setting  forth  the  last  resource  of  a  prisoner  to  escape  the 
ignominy  of  the  chair,  and  which  Molineaux  nursed  as  his  own  last 
hope.  It  is  a  grim  bit  of  fiction,  which  might  be  expanded  into  higlily 
tragic  form  and  scope.  Another  sketch,  entitled  "  Shorty,"  giving  the 
life  story  of  an  Italian  prisoner,  shows  dramatic  force  of  no  common 
order.  The  circumstances  are  so  true  to  Italian  temperament  that  one 
feels  the  author  must  have  studied  them  at  close  range.  The  intensity, 
terseness,  and  unrelenting  reality  remind  one  of  some  of  the  French 
masters  of  short  story.  Indeed,  the  writer's  temperament  and  methods, 
so  far  as  they  go,  are  wholly  of  that  school,  and  after  he  has  conned 
the  pen  trade  further,  there  is  much  to  give  promise  of  future  success. 
The  writer  dedicates  this  volume  of  unique  lore  "  with  reverence  "  to 
his  father.  It  is  worth  reading  if  only  for  its  suggestions  of  the  stoical, 
desperate  indifference  that  may  possess  a  man's  soul  even  when  he  be- 
lieves it  is  "all  up  "  with  him. 


ROLAND  B.   MOLl.NEAUX. 


THE    LIFE   OF   A    FAMOUS   SAINT. 

St.  Augusti.ne  and  His  Age.     Hy  Joseph  McCabe.     Cloth,  5;^' x  8  in.,  516 
pp.    Price,  $2.00  net.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

AUGUSTINE  of  Hippo  stands  out  conspicuous  amongst  his  eccle- 
siastical contemporaries,  and  his  name  is  more  familiar  to  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader  than  that  of  either  Ambrose  or 
Jerome.  Yet  Ambrose  was  superior  to  him  in  statesmanship  and  sa- 
gacity, and  Jerome  infinitely  above  him  in  learning.  It  is  the  unique 
personality  of  Augustine  that  endeared  him  to  such  different  men  as 
Boccaccio,  Calvin,  and  Jolin  Henry  Newman.  The  bishop  of  Hipi>o  is 
less  known  as  the  crusher  of  the  Donatist  schism  and  the  antagonist  of 
Pelagius  than  as  the  author  of  the  "Confessions "  and  of  the  "  City  of 
God." 
Mr.  McCabe,  in  this  learned  and  fascinating  work,  has  given  us  a  fresh 


and  vivid  portrait  of  the  great  Father  of  the  early  African  Churc:\ 
He  very  acutely  points  out  that  the  Augustine  of  the  "Confessions  " 
was  not  the  reckless  youth  he  appeared  to  the  pious  bishop  who  had 
parted  forever  with  the  paganism  of  earlier  days,  before  the  ideal  of  n 
new  religion  had  projected  itself  into  an  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the 
"  City  of  God."  In  addition  to  the  genuine  erudition  exhibited  by  Mr. 
-McCabe  in  this  biography,  he  has  grouped  his  material  with  so  fine  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  with  such  broad  spiritual  sympathy  that  the 
environment  of  the  great  church  champion  in  Africa,  at  Rome,  at 
Milan,  and  finally  at  Hippo  rises  before  us  with  an  impression  of  life- 
like reality.  The  passing  away  of  the  old  religion  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new,  the  last  days  of  the  empire  crumbling  before  the 
inundation  of  triumphant  barbarism,  are  set  down  with  clear  and 
picturesque  detail.  Mr.  McCabe's  style  is  vigorous  and  highly  wrought, 
and  under  his  graphic  pen  Augustine  stands  forth  with  somewhat  of 
the  cold,  rugged  features  of  Calvin,  altho  his  Predestinarianism  is 
that  of  St.  Paul  and  not  that  of  the  Genevan  logician.  Augustine  the 
man  makes,  indeed,  a  figure  in  history  much  more  important  than 
Augustine  the  theologian.     As  Mr.  McCabe  has  judicially  said: 

"  In  the  world  of  thought  and  letters  Augustine  has  left  an  enduring 
memorial  of  his  great  powers.  With  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  vast  theater  in  which  human  life  is  enacted,  and  with  the  increasing 
penetration  of  humane  feeling  and  ethical  control  into  religious 
thought,  even  Catholic  theology  is  departing  more  and  more  from 
Augustine's  conception  of  the  Gospel  message.  It  may  be  that  his 
distinctive  opinions  will  eventually  be  abandoned  by  all  but  the  his- 
torian or  the  pathologist  of  ideas.  But,  whatever  judgment  they  pass 
on  the  convictions  that  inspire  his  actions  and  the  results  that  fol- 
lowed them,  men  will  not  refuse  their  admiration  to  one  who  devoted 
his  great  ability  so  strenuously  to  the  unselfish  prosecution  of  a  high 
ideal  in  a  world  of  deep  corruption." 

This  scholarly  and  important  work  is  enriched  by  a  bibliographical 
chapter  of  great  value. 


A    BELLOWS-MADE   WHIRLWIND. 

Thk  WHiKLWiNn.     By  Rupert   Hughes.     Cloth,  $^7/4  in.,  49s  pp.     Price, 
$1.50.     Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 

MR.  HUGHES  has  built  up  a  romance  which  calls  for  small  praise 
and  less  criticism.     It  is  "made-up"  throughout  ;  it  is  a  weari- 
some thrashing  out  of  Civil  War  facts  and  data  ;  the  style  is  ex- 
uberantly sophomoric,  and  the  character-drawing  is  of  the  crudest 
order.     To  offer  so  many  pages — half  a  thousand  ! — to  a  reader  to-day 
with  no  more  justification  is  something  more  than  temerity. 

A  pauper  boy,  whose  parents  are  illiterate  and  uninteresting,  manages 
to  get  a  .schooling  in  the  most  wretched  of  village  schools  ;  becomes  a 

soldier  with  no  knowledge  of  tactics, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  is  a  gen- 
eral ;  is  a  tall,  homely  fellow,  and 
wins  the  love  of  a  refined  girl  of  so- 
cial standing,  and  is  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  shot  down  by  a  crazy 
man,  and  dies.  That  is  the  story. 
There  are  no  complications  of  "plot.'' 
altho  this  sturdy,  rock-hewn  man, 
both  while  engaged  (practically)  to 
the  refined  girl  and  several  years 
after  their  marriage  has  a  flirtation, 
and,  presumably,  something  more, 
with  another  woman,  a  frivolous 
Southern  flirt,  and  his  wife  leaves 
him. 

There  are  no  subtle  developments 
of  character,  no  splendid  descriptive 
passages,    no    great    emotional    mo- 
ments.    Mr.  Hughes  is  a  literary  man 
of    some    repute,   knows    something 
about  music,  and    has  done  a  little  at  playwriting  and  critical  essays. 
Surely,  he  should  have  known  that  this  first  novel  of  his,  "Whirlwind," 
is  sorry  stuff  ! 

As  if  to  impress  by  his  "  tall  writing"  at  the  start,  this  example  from 
the  very  opening  of  the  book  shows  how  he  deals  with  a  summer 
storm  : 

"  The  sun  was  meditating  rain.  The  earth  was  restless  with  waiting. 
In  a  dry,  kafchoked  little  gutter  at  the  side  of  the  shiftless,  dead-silent 
country  road  there  rose  a  quiver  of  motion  ;  tremulous  leaves  scurried 
in  their  beggarly  rags  of  last  year  ;  they  reeled  in  a  mad  dance,  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  widening  circles.  With  them  rose  handfuls  of 
dust,  agitated  with  the  same  invisible  wakening  breath  of  joy.  And 
now  the  tiny  spiral  forsakes  its  dingy  birthplace,  it  moves  swirling  along 
the  road,  up  the  hill-slope.  It  gathers  earnestness  as  it  grows.  Taller 
and  taller  it  rises,  swifter  and  wider  is  its  swathe.  When  it  has  swept 
to  the  hilltop  and  beyond  it  is  a  tall  man,  a  towering  giant  of  strength 
and  energy,  a  splendid  jiower,  tho  shaped  only  by  the  democratic  air 
and  every-day  dust  and  sliabby  leaves.  Many  are  these  twisting  columns 
that  every  storm  whips  up  along  the  many  highways  of  the  world.  As 
many  are  their  destinies." 


II  l<  r   HUOIIKS. 
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[  VITAL  QUESTIONS 

Regarding  oirr  now-famous  investment  proposition 

"$I0  Secures  a  $510  Lot  in  Greater  New  York" 

YOU  have  asked  them— WE  will  answer  them 

For  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  objection  which  a  reasonable  person  could  raise, 
in  connection  with  this  offer,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  the  facts — 
by  proof — bearing  out  our  contention  as  to  the  remarkable  value  of  this  investment. 


QUESTION  ONE 

"  If  the  property  you  have 
advertised  is  so  desirable,  why 
don't  you  sell  it  to  New 
Yorkers,  who  are  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  judge  as  to 
the  value  and  desirability  of 
your  property?  " 


ANSWER  ONE 

The  proportion  of  our  total  sales  of  New  York  property  is  about  as  follows  :  Sales  to 
residents  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  68/6,  to  non-residents  32;,'.  A  large  proportion  of  local 
buyers  purchase  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  building.  This  leaves  the  out-of-town 
buyers  to  benefit  by  this  development,  and  later  to  sell  at  a  profit  when  the  ever-increasing 
demand  of  the  New  York  buyers  for  home-sites  finally  forces  the  latter  to  pay  the  price, 
which  will  bring  the  enormous  return  that  we  are  confident  every  investment  purchaser 
must  enjoy.  Our  sales  to  out-of-town  people  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  winter 
months,  when  our  local  business  is  duller  than  in  summer. 


QUESTION  TWO 

«'  If  the  lots  you  have  adver- 
tised in  THE  LITERARY  DI- 
GEST during  the  past  two  years 
are  all  you  represent  them  to 
be,  why  don't  you  keep  them 
yourselves?  " 


ANSWER  TWO 

Increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  is  entirely  dependent  upon  development,  and  the  only 
way  a  satisfactory  development — and  by  that  we  mean  a  great  number  of  residences  and 
inhabitants — can  be  secured,  is  through  diversified  ownership.  If  we  held  our  ^4,000,000 
worth  of  property  without  improving  it  or  without  inducing  people  to  live  on  it,  it  would 
only  increase  in  value  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  development  about  it,  and  probably 
not  one-tenth  as  fast  as  if  it  were  improved,  distributed  in  lots,  built  upon  and  inhabited. 
Then,  too,  the  burden  of  carrying  large  tracts  of  vacant  land  would  be  more  than  any 
prudent  operator  should  care  to  undertake.  We  are  in  the  land  business  just  as  John 
Wanamaker  is  in  the  dry-goods  business.  He  buys  large  quantities  of  goods,  advertises 
them,  sells  them  at  a  reasonable  profit,  and  all  are  benefited.  We  buy  land  at  wholesale,  there- 
by securing  it  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  lay  it  out  in  lots  and  retail  it  at  a  fair  profit.  We  spend 
a  large  proportion  of  the  receipts  from  our  sales  in  making  extensive  improvements  and, 
as  Mr.  Wanamaker  does,  we  reinvest  our  surplus  and  so  continue  business  indefinitely. 

Remember,  we  own  over  1,800  acres  of  Brooklyn  land  in  the  small  portion  of  the  city 
now  unbuilt  upon.  Some  of  this  must  be  sold  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  prices  for 
the  remainder. 


These  are  our  answers.  Have  we  made  ourselves  clear  ?  There  is  much  more  to  tell  if  you  will  only  give  us 
the  chance.  You  want  to  make  money  without  risk  ?  Everybody  does,  and  you'll  never  get  a  better  opportunity  than 
this.      Write  us  to=day.     Don't  put  it  off  lest  you  forget. 


WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO.,  Dept.  Mio, 


257  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO.,  Dept.  Wl  I  O,  257  Broadway,  New  York 

Opntlciniu  :    ICnclo.s'il  jhid    $ ii.s  Jirst  jKnjtiictit  on Jot. ...on   your  Neiv  TorU  jyroperties. 

[Leave  order  line  blank  if  information  only  is  desired] 
I'hasf  send  inr  full  jiartirularx  of  your  New  Yorli  properties  and  2>ropoiiition. 


Street    ttnd   Xo. 
City  and   State. 


Unusual  opportunities  for  a  limited  number  of  energetic  men  of  unquestioned  reputation  to  act  as  our  permanent  representatives  in  tlieir 
own  community.     W  rite  us  for  particulars,  addressing    '  Agency  Department  M  10,"  as  above 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


The  LiTEKAin    Im.i 
lowing  books  : 


;s  ;ti    rei  fint  of   the  fol- 


"The  Four  Feathers."- A.  K.  W.  Mason.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.50  ) 

"John  Ruskin."— Frederic  Harrison.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company,  $0.75  net.) 

"  A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction."  —  Bliss  Perry. 
(HouRhton,  MifBin  &  Co.) 

"Our  Lord  and  Master."  —  Jesse  B.  Young. 
(Jennings  &  Pye.) 

"Greek  and  Roman  Stoicism  and  some  of  its 
Disciples."— Charles  H.  .Stanley  Davis.  (Herbert 
B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40  net.) 

"  The  Social  Evil."— Prepared  by  the  New  York 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  (<1.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons, 
$1.2.';  ) 

"Ten  Thousand  Words  Often  Mispronounced." 
—William  H.  P.  Phyfe.  ((J.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
$inet.) 

"  Loyal  Traitors."  —  Raymond  L.  Bridgman. 
(James  H.  West  Company,  Boston,  $1  net.) 

"  Medieval  India." — Stanley  Lane-Poole.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Recompense. 

By  E.  E.  H. 

What  shall  we  have  who  toiled  all  night  through 
tempest. 

At  nets  let  down  in  vain,  or  laboring  oar  ? 

Yonder,  the  morn  breaks,  and,  beyond  the  break- 
ing. 

A  Watcher  and  a  welcome  on  the  shore  ! 

What  shall  we  have  whose  little  hoard  of  twilight 
Came  nearest  to  the  light  of  others'  day? 
God  gave  to  all  the  blue  dome  of  His  building- 
Only    earth's    clouds    between    were    sometimes 
gray. 

What   shall   we   have   who  missed   life's  loveliest 

meanings— 
Who  bore  the  burden  of  the  incomplete.' 
There  is  a  wider  room  for  our  probation, 
And  we  shall  know   our  missed  things  when  we 

meet ! 

What   shall   we     have     on   whom    Time    laid    for 

guerdon 
The  pricking  brier  and  the  grieving  thorn  .' 
How  many  an  earthly  trail  of  piercing  shadow 
Hedged  up  in  bud  a  heavenly  rose  unborn  ! 

What     shall    we     have     whose    ghostly    galleons 

foundered. 
No  man  may  know  in  what  unfathomed  seas? 
All  seas  give  up  the  dead  things  in  their   keeping  ; 
Even  our  ships  of  dream  ?    Yea,  even  these  ! 

— In  London  /'//<'/. 


There  is  No  Danger 

of  being  unable  to  stop  su(idenly  in   an-y 
emergency  if  -yours  is  a 


Winton 


To  meet  with  conditions  like  the  one  illustrated  above  does  not,  therefore, 
justify  the  slightest  alarm.  A  Winton  Touring  Car  may  be  going  ever  so  fast  but 
the  operator,  quick  as  a  flash,  with  a  single  forward  stroke  of  the  right  arm,  can 
disconnect  the  power  from  the  transmission  and  apply  a  wheel-locking  emergency 
brake.  Absolutely  no  chance  for  confusion — only  one  thing  to  do,  and  the 
means  for  doing  under  direct  command.  Simple,  isn't  it  ?  Of  course  there  are 
two  otiier  brakes,  either  of  which  would  hold  the  car,  forward  or  backward,  on 
the  steepest  hill,  but  the  convenience  of  this  positive-acting  emergency  brake  is 
a  big  feature  when  considering  the  matter  of  safety. 

Everytliing  about  the  Winton  combines  to  insure  safety,  comfort  and  speed. 
It's  the  handsomest  car  on  the  market,  too.  Possesses  many  inherent  advantages 
which  make  it  the  unquestioned  triumph  of  the  1903  season.  It  is  appreciated 
by  those  who  recognize  superiority,  and  whose  good  judgment  enables  them  to 
differentiate  between  practical  construction  (with  the  embodiment  of  the  best  and 
most  expensive  materials)  and  superficial  qualities. 

The  new  1903  Winton  Touring  Car  has  a  20  horse-power  motor,  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  1902  model.  The  price,  everything  complete,  is  $2500. 
Visit  any  of  our  branch  or  agency  depots,  and  the  many  features  of  Winton 
excellence  will  bo  fully  demonstrated. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  Bcrea  Road.  Cleveland,  u.s.a. 


I!'  FIUNG  CABINETS 

riii  1M...-.1  I  ii]i\,  Ml.  lit  ill  \  III  fur  lilink-iiliil  rljiK-if.Mlii.-  rh|.|.iliK»-. 
illiiKtratUiiiH.  iiiHiiUM-i'l|its,  I'tc.  It  i!.  tilt'  uniK'  of  Kiiiiiiliiity  hiiiI 
ri-iuly  I'tfi'ivniv  iiiul  u  KliinuluH  t<i  tlii'  lumy  iiinn  liy  rviiKoii  of  the 
Hoctinu'v  niid  fnflllty  with  whk-li  iiirmoraiKlH  aro  prcwrvi-d  and 
rifiTii'ci  to. 

The  Cord  Indi'X  Itrnim  (riven  a  valuable  croiw  rofercnce  to  your 
lihi'Hi  Y  or  iiiiiiiiiKcrlpt  and  (xiinlta  use  ut  any  known  melbod  of 
iI.i.->iil.ution. 


A  MENTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 


•  anilc'lmwlfv 


ltMi„|>  J.  II.  Miiniil     "  III  II  ml  »ilh  a  ili  IImIIi'  | 
uliiil  .Mill  iruil  l'>  llll!<  \VKlrlli.  I.s  lif  lllllolll  Mllllt." 

tiro.  II.  Itanli-K.  «ipn.  I"«.«.  A«rnl,    N.   V.  C.    A  II.  R.  Kf.  To.-"  I  llnd 
tln-ni  iiiills|HiiMilpli-  til  me  in  niv  work." 

Ilr>li  Tn|i  nr  I  prlehl  (iiMnpU  nirnUhp<t  In  nil  >l>r<  linil  •l.tln.      Sprrlnllj 
nrrnnicrtl  (nliliirlik   fur  rlrr|{>mrii,  phiiilrliinm  niiil  ollirr  |>rorr««loniil  npn. 

rrlrcK  8?  .'>"  and  iipMnrd.  Kliipiml  |>i-('|>niil  on  H|i|iroviil      Uctiirii 
at  our  .  j|m-iim-  if  not  Milihfiirlory.    .'^rml  for  lutHlotur    |irlri-.-  mid 

S^LIBRARY  FILING  CABINET  COMPANY 

111  It d     Iriiol    IIuIUIImk,    (  IiI<  ubo 


Rnatell  Sag^,  the  <:r<-ni   i'lniincier 

Ruxitcll  S.a);c  sayii,  "I'donot  think  llii-  fuliin-  of  Ncu  N 
can  l)c  depicted  in  terms  any  too  Kinwtng.  .  .  .  Atn.inwlin 
buys  real  est.itc  in  any  of  tlic  five  linrquKtiv-of  New  YorV. 
City— of  course  exercising  avrrafjc  goot^Qttgmcnt— has  a 
fortune  Iwforc  him." 

No  suliurb  of  New  York  offers  better  advantaces  than 
WcsterleiKh  for  a  home  or  an  investment.  Sec  Wa-sliinfj- 
ton's  Uirtiiday  OfTcr,  page   facing  reading  in  front 


mn  VISITING  QRp  P    >S^    I  Pnnt  IWy  Own  Cards 


I.iit<-Kl  iiiid riTl  iit>  I 

>ii  I  Inflict  inn  ifiinniiii.i'l      S"t   ul.liii 

ili.M.il.-.v     I10..UI.I  ••  «■  Vl{|>  S'l  ^  I.K"  KIM'.F  : 

K.  i.  Miii;srKR  I'TG.  A-  i.\{i  to .  iitri.  -.'oc.  sr  i,oiis.  no 


IT.  Ac.  10  faclorv 
TIIK  l»HKJ«N  <0.,  .^••rlclrn,  <'onn. 
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Americans 
of  To-Day 
and  To-Morrow 

By  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridg'e 


ItMUUMMMtMHM 


'^ 


A  set  of  brilliant  personal  articles 
outlining  some  distinctively  American   types   of 
to-day  and    forecasting   future   types    that  will 
be  the  product  of    present  conditions. 

Salaries  and  Savings 

By  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 

tSecretary  of  tHe  Xreasury 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
in    which    some   successful  business 
men  will  tell  how  to  save  money 
and  to  invest  it  safely.  .^■^s^ 

Papers  by 


Mr,  Cleveland 

Hon.   Grover   Cleveland    will    continue    to 
be  a  regular   contributor  on    great  politi- 
cal  questions  of  the  day. 

Try  the  NEW  POST  to  July 

New  features,  more   of  them,  greatly  im- 
proved.        A     handsomely    printed    and 
beautifully    illustrated  weekly    maga- 
zine.      Established    175  years   and 
circulating  nearly  half  a  million 
copies  every  week. 

THE  CURTIS 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


iMllHlliiiut 


Readers  of  The  Litkhary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Lincoln.* 

(An  Ode  for  the  Tweifili  t.f  February.) 
By  Bliss  Carman. 
My  friends  and  gentlemen,  the  year  brings  round 
again 
One  of  the  whitest  feast-days  known  to  fame. 
Our  hope,  our  faith,  our  love  could  plate  no  day 
above 
This  one  we  set  apart  in  Lincoln's  name. 

This   day   Kentucky  bore   that  great,    true   man, 
who  wore 
His  manhood  with  such  sweet  simplicity, 
That  every  saving  grace  and  instinct  of  his  race 
Throbbed     through     him    as    the    tides    throb 
through  the  sea. 

Consider  all  his  ways,  indifferent  to  praise  ; 

Ko  smug  conceit,  no  ponjpous  pedantry. 
No  selfishness,  no  greed,  no  impulse  but  to  heed 

That  hidden  word— man's  utmost  destiny. 

In  his  deep  human  heart  bitterness  had  no  part, 
Nor  overhaste,  nor  malice,  nor  disdain  ; 

Tender  he  was  and  strong,  hating  llie  mean  and 
wrong, 
Yet  understanding  the  frail  human  strain. 

.•\nd  what  did  Lincoln  do,  but  dare  be  simply  true  | 
To   that  great  love    which  welled    in  his  great 
heart .' 
Thai  ancient,   homely   lore  he  lived  and  labored 
for- 
ms only  wisdom  and  his  only  art. 

He    was  too  near  the    earth  in   his    keen,   kindly 
mirth. 
To  palter  with  ambition  and  cold  pride  ; 
And  yet  his  lonely  soul  walked  too  near  heaven's 
goal. 
Ever  to  lay  ideals  once  aside. 

And  so  he  kept  his  poise  through  sorrows,  hopes, 
and  joys, 
A   loved,  humane,   large,   rough- hewn  shr-.pe   of 
clay  — 
The  figure  of  a  man  we  call  American, 
Our  only  plea  for  greatness  in  our  day. 

.\nd  how   shall   we,  my  friends,  best  honor  him? 
What  ends. 
What  aims,  what  aspirations  make  our  own.> 
What    cause   would    he    approve   with     his  great 
human  love. 
Now  his  revered  republic  is  full  grown  ? 

With  beauty  we  must  store  the  good  world  more 
and  more. 
This  very  day  be  artists,  every  one, 
Till  we  have  longed  and  wrought  with  truth   in 
every  thought. 
And  without  gladness  not  a  hand's  turn  done. 

And  what  does  this  imply  ?    What  part  have  vou 
and  I 
With  Lincoln  and  the  cause  of  liberty  ? 
Are  there  no  slaves  to-day  /    While  we  sit  here  .-it 
play, 
Have  we  no  brothers  in  adversity  ? 


•  Copyright,  1903,  by  Bliss  Carman. 

The  PrndentiarH  27th  Annual  Statement. 

The  I'nulcnii.il  Insurance  C'omp.iny  of  America  b.i.s 
made  grc.it  iiroKress  during  ihc  pa.st  year.  The  followinK 
figures  spe.ik  for  themselves:  Over  Two  Hundred  and 
Scvcnt^-lwo  Million  l)<illars  of  life  insurance  was  written 
and  paid  for  during  the  year;  a  grand  total  of  over  Kight 
Hundred  Million  Dollars  is  now  carried  on  the  lives  of 
policy-holders;  the  income  during  11/12  was  over  Thirty- 
three  Million  hollars,  and  the  .isset.n  now  exceed  .Sixty 
Million  Doll.irs.  'I'hc  l"r)mpany  commenced  business  in 
187^1.  To-<lay  it  ranks  among  die  leading  life  insurance 
companies  of  the  world. 

SHUSHINF^  PERFECT  SHOE  POLISH 
^1  1*^*^1  I  Il-'IC  IN  PASTE  FORM 

<1   a    '  ..ri,i,|.-t.-   SI r..|i-l,liitr 

mt  r..-  •■'- 


Life  Insurance 

Free  from  All 

Speculative 

Features. 


The 


Travelers 
Insurance 
Company 

Hartford  ,Conn. 

S.C.DUNHAM. 

President. 


Accident  Insurance 

in  the 

Oldest,  Larg"est 
and  Strongest 

Accident  Company 

intheAVorld. 


Write  to  the 

Travelers  Insurance  Company 

Hartford,    Conn, 
or  the  agent  in  vour  \  iciiiit\ .     There  are  some 

Eye  Openers 

in     Accident    Insurance    Policies 

Just  placed  on  the  market  by 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Company. 

They  are  something  new,  and  there  is  nothing 
now  offered  that  can  touch  them  in  LIBERALITY, 
in  INCREASED  BENEFITS,  in  SIMPLICITY. 

And  the  same  old  security  grown  larger,  that 
makes  THE  TRA\'ELERS'  contracts  the  most 
widely  popular  among  solid  business  and  professional 
men,  is  behind  them. 


If  you  want  securities  you  can  transfer  readily  and  quickly 

Buy  First  Mortgage  Gold  Notes 


SECURED 

BY 
TRUST 
DEEDS 


On  selected  Cliicago  real  estate  of  more  than  double  their  value. 
These  notes  pass  l)y  delivery  in  the  same  manner  as  checks,  and 
tlieir  owners  avoid  double  ta.xation.  The  securities  we  oiler  for 
sale  are  such  as  we  have  had  faith  enough  in  to  buy  for  ourselves, 
and  have  been  passed  upon  by  our  finance  committee  of  five 
expert  valuators  of  Cliicago  real  estate.  Our  book  for  investors, 
'•  First-Mortgage  Bond  and  Trust  Company  Investment  Methods," 
is  mailed  free  to  a])plicants,  and  is  well  worth  owning,  as  it  tells 
how  safe  investments,  large  and  small,  are  made,  and  how  they 
can  be  just  as  easily  and  cpiickly  disposed  of  as  a  registereil  bond. 
Reliable  parties,  only  thuse  commanding  the  confidence  of  invest- 
ors, may  secure  agencies  upon  furnishing  satisfactory  references. 


first  °  mortgage  Bond  and  Crust  Company 

Org.ini/.i<l  Under  ilie  .State   Hanking  \..\\\  of   Illinois. 

187   La  Salle  Street,  CIIICACO. 

f)ffleor»  and  nirootorH  ;  (President)  Frederick  W.  McKinnoy,  (Vice-President)  Harry  L. 
Irwin,  (Secretary)  <;iie«ter  C  Krooinell,  (Treasurer)  iHaac  N.  I'orry,  John  C.  Keizer,  Chas.  D. 
Dunl..]),  Kicliird  W.  Sears,  Jos.  K.  Otis,  Jr.,  Ceottje  Tliomas. 
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FRENCH  GERMAN-SPANISH 

Spokerv,  Ta.iif{Kt.  ».iid  Msvstored  TKroiiiJh  Ovir 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

Coinbifvod  with 

The  Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

Jhr  L<tt(st  and  tiist    IVorA   0/  Di  .  Hirhaid  S.   Hoscnthul 

irl/.injfi.r  »tiu>  Iioiuh  t.|H-iil  hvit  verliH,  <li-<>lrn- 
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I.  If  .voii  like.     1(  rii|iilieii  lint  »  few  inliiiilen'  iiraolire  wvitiiI 
lay  at  Hpiire  iiioinenlK  lo  ii<'<|iiire  n  tlioroiitrli  ninHtiTy  of  •■unviTMilloiuil 


Kpiiiil'li.     (■■•Ileife    profeKMirK  nil  over  tlil^i  Mnil  oilier 
KeniTHlly.  emlorw  IIiIm  iiiTfei'l  iinil  HHlunil  nyHlein  of 


Freneli.  Uvr 

Miril'S.    MM<l     III 

ti  nclinii;  luinfiiiii; 

Sriul  fur  tr!<lin,oniitU.  hiu.KUI.  niul  Utirr  l.llin,,  nil  nl.nut 
IliiH     ■.•I'th  <;,, 1,1,11    Hilrlil,/,,-     ,„,ir,:l.       .1     f.ishll   will  ,ln. 

INTFRNATIONAL   COLLEGE  OF    LANGUAGES.  18   Park  Row.  New  York 


II  11. 


tTNAUUTIUlKI)  l!i;ri;lMS  of  MuN.MIaNs  "Truth 
•kl.'Kthele.jllier.  ll  Ik  enjiy  ,  aiHiiit  ICIbert  llulillinl,  '  I  l.sear  Wlldi'n  "  liia<liHK<  ioal," 
Swift'B  "  Pro|)o»Bl  lor  It  ■iliu'liitf  Ircliitid'K  I'opnlatjiiii," 
Sebo)ii-iilintirr'N  rrli'lirnli'il  "KHttay  on  Woinon  "  (Htileii- 
rllil  trunxlatioii),  till)  MeiiHiitloiial  roiiijiiirinoii  "Seliley, 
l)cwcy,  MiloN— iiiiil  KooHc'velt."  the  iconoelastie  iiidic't- 
liioiit  •■The  ICeal  HiKeiie  I'iel.l."  2*) vtH.  cadi.  Addre.-H 
Miiiiai;er  (.lUUHv-QuiU  Mattaziiie,  CblcaKO. 


I',  apply  ami  oiilek  lop"!!"!; 

If  your  J.m'mI  diviler  eaiinot  mip 
|.lv  yon.  will  H.-.i.l  l,v  iMiill  on  i.- 
■  l|.l  of  ■■!,<■.  i  anVH--.n.waMf.l 
I'.j  ivery  1  oiiiiiy  In  iv.  ry  Stjit4-. 

Osmic  Chemical  Co. 

I'l'^i'T.  L  Briickton,  MasB. 


WHAT   IS   SCHAPIROGRAPH? 

TIIK  IMIM.K  .VTOIt  that  eleanly  niiiltl- 
eopie.saiiythliit,'»ritli'M«'l(lipennn(l  tyiM-n  liter 
alsoiiiii?ii-ili'aulii(r.s.  i-tiv  Oneoritrlnnlirivex  \0& 
eopjm  III. Ac  K  Ink  in  !.•)  inlnnti-».  ,\toIiUi 
hteiieil.  u.'isliinu.ili'lMvn,aii(le\|N'nKlve><iipi>lleii. 
I'rii-.-,  eonipl,  !.■  rap -^<l7.e  olltllt.  #H.4|0.  I,a.«tll 
yram.  Sinl  on  f.  <liij«*  free  IrUI  "lllioiit 
.l.|....<ll.     TIIK   I    SCIIAI"1K0-(;KAI'II  CO.,  266 
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York. 
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None  sorry  nor  oppressed,  who  without  hope  or 
rest 
Must  toil  and  have  no  pleasure  in  their  toil? 
These  are  your  slaves  and  mine.     Where   is  the 
right  divine 
Of  idlers  to  encumber  God's  good  soil  ? 

There  is  no  man  alive,  however  he  may  strive, 
Allowed  to  own  the  worlt  of  his  own  hands. 

Landlords  and  waterlords  at  all  the  roads  and 
fords. 
Taking  their  toll,  imposing  their  commands. 

Not  until  ever}'  man  is  free  to  choose  and  plan 
What  service  he  will  do  for  beauty's  sake,— 

How  vent  that  one  supreme  desire,  the  artist's 
dream, 
Bidding  new  wonders  at  his  touch  awake, — 

Not  until  he  is  made  the  lord  of  his  own  trade. 

Can  any  man  be  glad  or  strong  or  free. 
There  looms  the  coining  war.     Which  captain  are 
you  for, 
The  chartered  wrong,  or  Christ  and  liberty  ? 
—In  The  Literary  World. 


To    James    Whitcomb    Riley,    Gardener. 
By  Hf.nrv  V.\>f  DVKE. 

Yours  is  a  garden  of  old-fashioned  flowers  ; 

Joyous  children  delight  to  play  there  ; 
Weary  men  find  rest  in  its  bowers. 

Watching  the  lingering  light  of  day  there. 

Old-time  tunes  and  j-oung  love's  laughter 

Ripple  and  run  among  the  roses  ; 
Memory's  echoes  come  murmuring  after, 

Filling  the  dusk  when  the  long  day  closes. 

Simpl"  songs  with  a  cadence  olden — 
These  you  learned  in  the  forest  of  Arden  : 

Friendly  flowers  with  hearts  all  golden — 
These  you  borrowed  from  Eden's  garden. 

This  is  the  reason  why  all  men  love  you. 
Remember  your  songs  and  forget  your  art  : 

Other  poets  may  soar  above  you — 
You  keep  close  to  the  human  heart. 

—In  February  Scridner's  Magazine. 


Poems. 

By  ViRGiNi.\  Woodward  Cloud. 
[The  following  are  taken  from  a  volume  of  verse 
by  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud  (Richard  G.  Badger), 
entitled  "A  Reed  by  the  River."] 

INTIMATION. 

As  the  sunlight  finds  the  willow,  whitening,  trem- 
bling 'neath  its  dart. 

As  the  young  moon  on  the  meadow,— so  is  spring- 
time to  the  heart ; 

As  the  hush  of  tree-tops  resting  where  the  sky's 
red  pulses  start. 

Ere  a  bud  hath  broken  bondage, — so  is  springtime 
to  the  heart. 

Mystery  of  boughs  that  show  not  bud  nor  blow 

nor  any  leaf ; 
Twilight  solitudes  that  know  not  if  awaiting  joy 

or  grief. 
Dream   that  wakes  not   lest  the  morrow  hold  of 

pain  its  keener  part. 
Bliss,  whose    sweetest    depth  is  sorrow — such  is 

April  to  the  heart. 

TO    A   POET. 
The  pipe  of  one  undying  river  reed 
Borne  down  on  myriad  summers'  magic  breath 
Wakes  to  thj'  playing,  the  immortal  seed 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  li/ht  cost- 
ing only  2cta.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  So 
Dirt.  No  Grease.  No  Udor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lit'hted  instantly  with  a  match.  Erery 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  E^eryirhere. 


THE 


(< 


BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  Sth  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


FAIRY  SDAP 


every^, 

hand 


jorany 
hand 


A  Complexion  Reflection 

FAIRY  SOAP  makes   white   hands   and   faces. 

No  other  toilet  and  bath  soap  has  the  cleansing  qualities, 
the  handy  shape,  and  the  lasting  purity  of  FAIRY  SOAP. 

It  is  pure  white  and  remains  so  as  long  as  it  lasts.     The 

price  is   but  5   cents — each  cake   wrapped   and   packed   in  a 

separate   carton. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago       New  York       Boston       Philadelphia       St.  Louis       Montreal  yjO^ 

San  Francisca       New  Orleans       and  other  offices  XK 


BURPEE'S  SEEDS 

l^^^lftl      !■  b      \3      Ifyouwantthecl 


ARE     THE     BEST 

THAT  CAN   BE   GROWN 


choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful  flowers 
you  should  read  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1903,— so  well  known  as  the 
"Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  It  is  mailed  FRE  E  to  all.  Better  send  your  address 
TO-DAY.  W.    ATLEE    BURPEE    «i,   CO.,     PHILADELPHIA. 


■IB       BEAUTIFUL        ^% 

FlowerS 

t     My  "Surprise  Packet"  is  a  Flower  Garden  in  i 

itself,    and   will    delight  you!       It  contains 

80  CHOICE  ANNUALS,  MIXED, 

(guaranteed  400  seeds).  Sent  with  my 
pretty  Catalog  and  Certificate  admitting 
to  my  Third  Annual  Prize  Contest  (first  prize 
S50)  for  flowers  grown  from  it,  to  all  enclos- 
I  ing  6c  for   postage  and   addresses  of  two  I 

(others  growing  flowers.    I  want  to  know  you.  A 
321  prizes  awarded  in  1902.     Sea  19()i  catalog  for  lift.  % 

I  MISS  Eivtwa  V.  WHITE,  Seedswoman.  | 
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Xards  Fine  Poultry. 


RELIABLE 

INCUBATOKS  and 
BROODERS. 

Batisfaction  guarantee*!  or  your  money 
back.  Send  lOcenta  postage  for  great [>oul. 
try  book  juetisBued,  explaining  remark* 
able  guarantee  under  which  we  sell. 
Ucliable  Inenlmtor  &:  BrondrrCo., 
Box  B- 18      Quiuc},  111. 


Greenlaw  n.  Long-  Island.  Vuliieil  at  $10,000,  has  SC,00«  improve- 
ments; settling  estate  and  nuist  sell  niomptly.  Will  take 
89,.tOO.  Easy  pavineiits.  JOHN  .M.  \VELL8,  Attorney  for 
owner,  58  I'liie  St  ,  X.  Y.  City. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


No.  818  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE  OR  BUSINESS ?o"'"'"''^'^ 


quiok 

asn,  sei 


price  and  description.    Estalilislii'il  -r.u  vcars,  bank  references, 

write  today.    FKA.SK   P.    iI,K\KLANb.    Heal   Estate  Expert, 

7812  Adams  Express  building,  Chicago. 
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/'  'e  have  no  afents  or  h'anch  starts. 
A  tl  orders  should  te  sent  direct  to  us. 

New  Spring 

Costumes 

Never  before  have  we  offered 
such  dainty  and  attractive  cos- 
tumes and  skirts  as  we  are 
shouing  this  season.  Our 
Spring  Catalogue  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  everv  lady  who 
wishes  to  dress  well  at  moder- 
ate cost.  It  illustrates  styles 
which  are  distinctly  new  and 
exclusive.  \Vc  keep  no  ready- 
made  K(Kxls  but  make  every 
garment  to  order  ;  that  is  why 
our  goods  are  rcnow-ned  for 
their  perfect  fit  and  finish. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  we 
pay  express  charges. 

Our  Catalogue  illustrates : 
New  5uits,  well-tailored, 

in  the  newest  fa.shlons, 

$8  up. 
iitamine  Costumes 

In  model.s  to  pre- 
vail   during    the 

coming     Season, 

$12  up. 
The  Latest  designs 

in  Sprinj:  and  Summer  Skirts,  $4  up. 
Rainy-Day  and  Walking  Skirts.  $5  up. 
Jaunty    Jackets,     Rainy-Day    and    Walking 

Suits,  Traveling;  Dresses,  etc. 

The  Catalogue  and  samples  will  tell  you  the  rest  — 
they  will  be  &cnX  free  by  return  mail.  Kvery  gar- 
ment you  choose  will  be  made  to  measure  and  guar- 
anteed to  fit  and  please  you.  If  it  does  not,  send  it 
back  promptlv  and  wc  will  refund  your  money.  It's 
your  good-will  we  want  most. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND   SUIT   COMPANY, 
119  and  121  West  a3d  St.,  New  York. 


;i!:::l:  1902  Thin  Model 

The  latest  ami  >;rcatL-~t 

Ducbcr-Hampdcn 
Watch 

"Accurate-to-the-Second." 
No  Exposed  Wlndinj  Wheels.  Sold  lo  Cases  only. 


This  School  Fils  lis  Studeols 


r<ir  the  i'lirc 


jf 


Professional  Nurse 


1)1 

tlH 

.".«!'     A    -t.i.ly     ...nr.o    ,n    Ihr 
•  ■<w  f  ^ur.|l.L'^v.llM.f■.llv•,rr 

■  l.oiicionrr  A  full  (nUlniru"  n,>ilo<l 

I'l' 

Ml  S|'|>llr«|,on  to  thi<   »rh(><>t. 

Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing, 


IjiMtti  fihfi'tlriio.  Hiiiii|)|c  mnirnr.lni' f<lx><  (xxit-pnlfl, 
»o.  <>ri.-fir,7.i.n,4<)c.  MAH.SILLUN  AKT  ntlNTI.VO  <OMI'.\NV. 
UabmuxoN,  OHIO. 


Of  Eden's  rose,  throuKh  gates  of  life  and  death, 
Blooms  in  thy  song  ;  to  make  thy  fragile  mood 
The  loves  of  gods  were  slain  and  mortals  died  ; 
A  thousand  dawns  are  thrilling  in  thy  blood, 
A  thousand  darks  are  blackly  multiplied 
In  thy  despair  ;  a  thousand  souls  their  tears. 
Their  passions  pour  through  time  to  thine  ; 
Thy  heart  is  heritage  of  all  the  years 
Tiiat  fed  upon  Elysian  oil  and  wine- 
Then  with  no  lesser  fare  of  love  keep  tryst, 
I-cst  the  lips  starve  where  gods  have  warmly  kist. 

BIRD    SOXG. 
I'm  a  merry  vagabond,  I'm  a  reckless  rover  I 

Give  me  but  a  hedgerow,  give  me  but  a  tree. 
Mine  is  the  shy  grass,  mine  the  lissome  clover. 
Mine   the  blue,  untraveled  far,  the  hilltop  dim 
and  free. 

Every  one  his  song  has,  mine  is  but  of  gladness  ; 

Little  wit  or  wisdom,  mayhap,  when  all  is  told. 
But  if  thine  is  weary,  if  it  smack  of  sadness. 

Take  a  note  of  mine  along,  'twere  worth  ii.s 
weight  in  gold. 

All  the  world  is  orchestra  to  this  reckless  rover, 
And  half  of  all  my  having  were   wealth  enough 
for  me, — 
Mine  the  stream's  clear  heart,  where  lonely  pines 
brood  over, 
And  mine  the  secret  throbbing  at  the  heart  of 
every  tree. 

CHILDREN. 
We  are  but  children,  with  a  work  and  playtime, 

A  little  hour  for  laughter  and  for  tears, 
A  little  clinging  to  the  waning  daytime, 

A  little  yielding  unto  futile  fears. 

We  are  but  children,  filling  Tiine's  great  measure, 
Hreaking  a  toy  to  weep  when  it  is  done  ; 

Forth  from  morn's  meadows  do  we  reap  of  pleas- 
ure 
Little  to  bear  hence  at  set  of  sun. 

We  are  but  children,  weary  with  pursuing, 
Building  awhile  beside  the  Bar  of  Fain  ;— 

Lord,  in  life's  dusk   forget  Thou  all  misdoing. 
And  gather  us  unto  Thy  heart  again  1 

Forsworn. 
By  Theodore  Roberts. 

The   Sea,  my   mistress,    called   to    me   out   of  the 
night. 

When   the  streets  of  the   town  were  narrow,  and 
the  lips  of  the  tide  were  whiie, 

And  the  hearts  of  men  were  hostile,  and  dreams 
were  as  driven  spray. 

She  called,  and  I  went  to  her  arms  before  the  turn- 
ing of  day. 

Many    a   secret    she   taught   me,  of  headland,  and 

mist,  and  star. 
Joy  I  learned  of  the  canvas,  and  joy  of  the  dizzy 

spar. 
And  I  swore,   in   the  starlit  watches,  by  the  only 

God  and  the  Sign, 
That  never  did  man  love  woman  as  I  this  mistress 

of  mine. 

I   buried   regret    in    the   North  —  (regret    for   my 

deeds  amiss). 
I  forgot  that  the  towns  were  cold.    (Blood-warm 

is  the  Great  Sea's  kiss  !) 


To  Savings  Depositors  C95 
Who   Do   Not   Receive  ^ 


WK  woulil  like  to  show  you  li'iw  this  ('inu- 
piiny   lin.s  steadily  ^rowti  Ktroiigi-r  wliili> 
its  ftclivcly  employed  funds  earn  S  per  cent,  for 
every  denositor. 
Write  ror  the  fads  In  detail. 

T>%  per  nnniiin  gunranteed.  and  paid 
((uarl/'rly  by  eheek.    Wididrawnlsat 

1)leasnrH  wilhoiil  Ions  of  interest. 
Jn<ler  Biipervislon  of  New  York 
Banking  I)epariiiieiit. 


Capital  and  Surplus  - 
Asset*  ------ 


$1,100,000 
I  ,600,000 


INDUSTRIAL    5AVIN(i.S    &    LOAN    CO. 
11,10  Hroadway,  New  N'nrk. 


No  attempt  to  improve 
upon  the  work  of  nature  in 
making  Shredded  Wheat. 
The  properties  naturally 
organized  are  scientifically 
cooked.     That  is  all. 

Send  for  "  The  Vital  Question  "  (Cook  Book,  lUusrtaled 
In  colors)     FREE.     Address 

&^e  NATURAL  FOOD  CO. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CUM 
CLUTEN 

EXTRACTED  FROM  WHEAT; 

The  Greatest  Food  Cure  for 
Weak  Stomachs 

But  one  grocer  in  each  city  is  our  .igent.     Write 
us  for  his  name-  and  fur  liii-rature. 

THE  PVRE  GLVTEN  FOOD  CO. 

Dept.  G,  90  West  Broadway.  New  York 


Clark  V  nuMrtt,  ArchitecU,  Softon, 

The  tliousanJs  who  have  u-^cj 

Cabot's  SKingle  Stains 

have  not  done  so  haphaz.-irj  They  have 
Investigated,  calculatfj— and  adopted.  They 
have  not  only  got  beautiful  coloring  effects, 
with  a  depth  and  rlihness  impossible  in  paint, 
but  at  half  the  cost — so  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  paint.  Investitalion  cost  them  a  postal 
card  request,  which  brings  samples  of  stained 
wood,  circulars  and  litho-water  color  chart 
of  combinations. 

Samuel  Cabot,  64  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

.ti/rnll  <ll  <iUr.utriil iiitiiilf 


"ThisforTha* 


|>rllit'<tl 


•'aiMl»..r.\.-liai.L:.Mi.N     |-.in.>-.  I'l  .■.•nl.> 

"TIIIH  FOK  TIIAT,"  Htar  liulldl 


<#  Tride  an.vlhintryou 
liiive  for  anvthinir 
>.  II  «ftiil  (III  (Piir 
(fitfuniif  luiiHT  that 


ng,  C'hlDBBo 


KLIPS 


Readera  of  The  LitkraRV  Ukikst  are  u.sked  to  iiientioii  the  iiulnii'tiii'Mi   ulien  writing  t< 


or  price  I 
n   n.  Uullard.  3>'7  I'ittslleld,  Mass. 
advertisers. 
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FRXE  TO  LINCOLN  ADMIR.EKS 


StMIIipK     to    IMVrr 

oost    of    iimiliiiK. 
ami  tlio 

Lincoln  His- 
tory Society 

will  sfnil  you  tlie 
followini;  frte  <>/ 

1.  A  bemitful 
pho  t  o(f  rii  V  me 
I'opy  of  tho  ear- 
liest portrait  of 
AbraliHin  Lincoln, 
enlrtrued  from  t  lie 
ori^iMiil  ilnttuei- 
nH»iype  now  in 
possession  oi  tlie 
Hon.  Kobert  T. 
Lincoln. 

•,'.  F«c  simile  of 
Lincoln's  yU\- 
riage  License 

S.  Fae-snnileof 
cbeck  drawn  by 
Lincoln. 

4.  Two  Lincoln 
anecdotes. 

o.    Description  of  scene  of  his^ouiinatiou  in  I860. 
9.    A  Lincoln  story. 

All  of  the  above  material  is  taken  from  the  new 

LIFE  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  IDA  M.  TARBELL 

just  published  by  this  Society.  This  offer  is  made  to  en- 
able ns  to  send  full  information  regarding  it  to  Lincoln 
adnurers  in  each  locality. 

This  otter  is  not  made  to  agents  or  for  agents,  but  to 
responsible  history  apd  book-lovers  only. 

Send  name,  address  and  si.\  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  expense,  to 

TKe  Lincoln  History  Society 

Dept.  C  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Liter  > ry  1>i<-,fst 


See  that  this 
trtide-mark  is  on 


all  Collars  and 
Cuffs  you  buy- 


"Collars 


"Themos;  conspic- 
uis  part  of  a  man's 
ress." 

He  knows  wliat 

shapes  he  likes,  and 

he  wants  the  best 

fitting  Collar  in  that 

shape. 

That  is  the 


^'Little 
Indian" 

Collar. 

The  new  shapes 
are  made  in  small 
sizes  for  ladies'  wear 


JVe  ivill  send  our  Style 
Book  free ,  or  ivill  send 
Style  Book  and  Future  o/i/te  .\'<j 
6  "Little  Indian"  mounted  on 
mat,  95^X1 1,  ready  for  framing, 
•without  advertising,  for  four  cts. 
in  stamfis,  or  we  will  send  Style 
Book  and  the  six  Pictures  for  20 
cents  in  stamps. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  &  CO. 

431  River  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


THE  OLD  MAIDS'  CONVENTION 

For  twenty  female  eiiaracters  and  one  man.  A  new 
entertainment  for  churches,  similar  to  "The  New 
AVoman's  Reform  Club,"  (25c),  -Aunt  Jerusha's 
Quilting  Party."  (2oc),  etc.  A  first-rate  frame  for  a 
concert  or  a  miscellaneous  entertainment. 

Price,  25  Cents,  post-paid,  by  mail. 

Send  for  our  neir  catalogue  of  dialo/jues  a, id  en- 
tertainments, free  to  any  address. 

WALTER  H.  BAK£R  &  CO. 
6  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  >Ias8. 


.\m.l  I  look  the  jrulls  to  witness,  and  the  birds  of 

the  farther  fliirht. 
That  never  the  breast  of  a  woman  was  white  a-s 

her  breast  is  white. 

Queen  Sea,  you  have  had  such  lovers— Cook,  and 

Nelson,  and  Drake — 
Heed   not  the  words  I   pray,  heed  not  the  songs  I 

make. 
Queen  Sea,  I  swear  by  the  trade-winds,  the  tides, 

and  the  flush  of  morn, 
That  a  sweeter  love  has  found  me '.-and   I  laugh, 

who  am  all  forsworn. 

— In  the  Canadian  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

A  Great  Japanese  Ueformer,— "  Rarely  in  any 
age  or  nation  has  it  been  given  to  one  man  so  to 
change  the  menial  outlook  of  his  country  as  did 
Fukuzawa  that  of  Japan  (1834-1901)."  Such  is  the 
opening  sentence  in  a  review,  in  The  Nation  (Jan- 
uary 22),  of  a  little  book  of  less  than  200  pages,  en 
titled  "A  Life  of  Mr.  Yukichi  Fukuzawa,"  by  A. 
Miyamori  (Z.  P.  Maruya  &  Co.,  Tokyo).  Continu- 
ing, the  reviewer  condenses  the  story  of  the  book 
as  follows : 

"  As  teacher,  editor,  author,  he  became  the  in- 
tellectual father  of  half  the  thmking  men  of  Japan 
in  this  generation.  The  copies  of  his  printed  books 
ran  into  the  millions.  Refusing  the  sword  or  office, 
titles  or  decorations,  absolutely  honest  and  fear- 
less, he  toiled  as  the  soldier  of  culture  and  right- 
eousness to  transform  a  nation.  Stepping  down 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  gentry,  his  life  was  spent  in 
lifting  up  the  masses.  He  was  the  liberator  of  his 
people  from  Confucianism  and  other  Chinese 
cramping  notions,  and  from  insular  narrowness 
and  bigotry.  He  led  the  Japanese  into  the  intel- 
lectual freedom  of  the  West.  He  was  the  exalter 
of  woman.  Hecared  little  or  nothing  for  dogma  : 
his  one  idea  was  to  know  truth  according  to  rea- 
son. His  ethics  were  summed  up  in  'independ- 
ence and  self-respect.'  For  forty  years  the  '  Great 
Commoner  '  wrought  in  the  same  field  with  Okubo, 
Saigo,  Ito,  and  Shibusawa,  as  well  as  with  Hep- 
burn, Brown,  Verbeck,  and  Greene,  to  make  and 
keep  Japan  one  of  the  nations  in  the  van  of  prog- 
ress. .  .  . 

'■  When  Yokohama  was  opened,  he  found  that, 
with  all  his  Dutch,  he  could  not  read  the  signs  or 
labels,  for  they  were  in  English.  Happily,  he  was 
able  to  take  a  voyage  to  America  in  the  first  Jap- 
anese steamer  which  the  once  hermits  navigated 
across  the  Pacific  within  seven  years  after  they 
had  first  seen  coal-smoke  from  a  ship's  funnel. 
Afterward  he  visited  Europe,  and  again  the  United 
States.  His  book  on  '  Western  Countries,'  read  by 
all  classes,  was  like  the  building  of  a  great  window 
in  the  dead  wall  of  the  national  intellect.  Yet  for 
years  Fukuzawa  had  to  live  amid  assassins  who 
hated  'evil  opinions.'  Often  he  was  in  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  Seeing  how  eagerly  the  soldier 
and  the  office-seeker  sought  to  ply  their  trades— 
in  each  case  with  blunting  of  the  moral  sense— he 
resolved  to  avoid  both  battle  and  boodle.  He  con- 
secrated himself  to  the  idea  that  'the  independence 
of  a  nation  consists  in  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
individuals  composing  it.'  In  a  word,  he  struck  at 
the  core  of  the  Confucian  social  system.  On  the 
day  of  the  great  battle  at  Uyeno,  in  Tokyo,  within 
sound  of  the  cannon,  he  began  the  teaching  of 
Wayland's  'Moral  Science  '—the  books  having  ar- 
rived that  day.     He  foretold  the  rush  for  office,  by 


£dwin  Markliam  and  Florence  31.  Kingslcy 
t\FO  well-known  Authors 

Ed«-in  Markham  says,  "  I  live  in  We.sterleigh,  ,  .  .  the 
most  charming  suburb  of  New  York  City."  Florence  M. 
Kingsley  says,  "  The  longer  we  live  in  Westerleigh  the 
better  we  like  it." 

An  exceptional  ofler  for  55  lots  in  Westerleigh.  See 
Washington's  Birthday  Offer,  page  facing  reading  in  front. 


RAZALL 

Write 


'^^  A  ^'T'C|~\ Active,  educated  men  of  business 

TT  ryi-^  1  l^U        ability  to  represent  us.     Weekly 


BOLLARD  STEEL  LAUNCHES, 

ROW  AND  PLEASURE  BOATS, 
ARE    EVERLASTING! 

Safer  than  wood;  have  greater  carrying  capacity; 
always  dry;  no  bolts  or  nails  to  rust. 


Boat  LlverleB  equipped  with  the  Bullard  Steel  Boats. 
Always  have  dry  bouts,  that  last  a  lifetime. 

STEEL  BOATS  CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 


THE  OSGOOD  FOLDING  CANVAS  BOATS 


Original  Canvas  Boat;  made  for  SO  years.  Sold  all 
over  the  world;  used  by  U.  S.  Government;  best  Fish- 
ing and  II uu ting  la  whore  there  are  no  boats,  take  one 
with  you  In  trunk  or  hag.  Non-puncturable.  Folded 
or  extended  la  one  minute. 

Send  for  catalogue  Illustrating  all  Improved  pop- 
ular designs  of  Steel,  Wood,  and  Canvas  Boati,  and 
Marine  Engines.    • 

MICHIGAN  CONSOLIDATED  BOAT  CO.,  LTD. 

507  MAIN  ST.,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


H6«?  SUN 

TYPEWRITER  No.  2 


Type-Ba-r 
Machi  ne 


Most  Perfect  Work  of  All 

The  Only  High   Grade  Writing 

Machine  Sold   at   a  Reasonable 

Price 

A  Revelation 

Pri 


dy  $40.22  to 
INVESTIGATE 


ntroduce  it 


Sun   Typewriter  Co. 
239  Broadw2ky,  NEW  YORK 


ENTERTAIN  YOURSELF!' 

The  Uotne  Entertaiiniiettt  Society 

r^n'ur!:  TALKING  MACHINE  FREE. 

Send  three  dolLirs  for  six  llfty  i-iiit  revmiU.  Your 
own  choice  from  stock  of  over  -OO.OOO.  Wiiliout  any 
further  cost  we  will  send  the  six  ivcords,  also 

A  $10  GRAPHOPHONE  FREE. 


COSTS  YOU  NOTHING. 


The  use  of  the 
inuehlne 

You   are  required   to  buy  from    us    only    two    iiuw 

ords  a  week.    Nothint.r  more. 
Get  a  frienil  to  jom        D    A    V        V  /^    I    I    I 
our  society,  we  will       I      A\    T  T    \J   \J   I 

A.  H.  Mason,  Mgr.,  237  Broadway,  N. 


i_oose:     i_e:/vi=- 
s'vsteivi 

.and    illustrates't'he'  ^^T^ i^''trnL:ntv:j'cZ  1  ^'^'O'  or  guarantee  paid.     Give  a.e,- qualifications,  refer- 
■418-410  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  I  ences.     DODD,  MEAD  &  COMP.\NY,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Ljterart  Digest  are  asked  to  mentiou  the  publication  when 


Whitman  Saddles 

Known  the  world  over.     Everything 

from  "Saddle  to  Spur."   Catalogue  free. 

The   Mehlba^ch  Sa^ddle   Co.. 

(Successors  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 
104    Chzvmbers    Stxeet,    New    York    City. 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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■faoih  fighting  partieR,  as  soon  fis  war  was  over. 
The  Keio  College  which  he  founded  (named  af ler 
the  chronological  period,  1865-1867;,  ever  a  formi- 
dable andiubpirmg  rival  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, has  now  over  1,700  students.  The  Jiji Sliimpo, 
which  he  began  and  for  years  edited,  is,  amonj,'  its 
contemporaries,  what  the  two  or  three  greatest 
journals  are  in  the  English-speaking  world.  .  .  . 
His  last  work  was  an  utterly  destructive  analysis 
of  the  Confncian  principles  underlying  Kaibara's 
'  Great  Learning  for  Women  '—the  standard  in  old 
Japan  for  the  training  or,  rather,  the  subjection  of 
women.  It  was  written  after  his  years  of  con- 
stmciive  teaching  in  journal,  book,  and  lecture, 
in  which  he  assaulted  sensualism  and  polygamy, 
and  pleaded  for  the  caucatiou  and  uplift  of  woman 
as  man's  companion.  His  death  was  mourned  by 
all,  from  Emperor  to  laborer,  and  ten  thousand 
people  walked  behind  his  bier." 

The  TACniiigiof  a  Bussian  Bear.— Maxim  Gorky 
has  made  his  peace  with  the  public  of  Moscow, 
where  his  play,  "  The  Night  Shelter,"  was  recently 
performedwith  immense  success.  Twoyearsago, 
says  the  New  York  StaaXs-Zcitung^  he  had  made  an 
unpleasant  and  remarkable  scene  in  the  lobbj'  of 
the  same  theater,  where  his  workingman's  blouse, 
coUarless  shirt,  and  great  boots  caused  him  to  be 
stared  at.  Turning  upon  the  elegantlj'  dressed 
loungers,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Why  do  you  stare  at  me  so?  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  prima  donna,  or  a  balloon,  or  a  corpse  ? " 

The  people  applauded  this  outburst,  but  he 
turned  his  back  on  them.  The  newspapers  criti- 
cized his  rudeness,  and  he  replied  with  the  sav- 
age satirical  sketch  entitled  "  The  Too  Aspiring 
Author." 

Now,  at  the  performance  of  his  drama,  this  same 
Moscow  theater  public  called  him  before  the  cur- 
tain a  dozen  times — and  he  came.  As  before,  he 
appeared  in  blouse  and  top-boots,  his  usual  cos- 
tume, but  this  time  he  had  nothing  to  say.  He 
was  pale  with  emotion  and  hopelessly  embarrassed 
before  this  chance  audience  ;  he,  the  poet  of  pov- 
erty, who  rules  the  tlioughts  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lace and  whose  name  is  celebrated  through  both 
hemispheres. —  Translation  made  for  Tuii  Lmek- 
ARY  Digest. 

Uow  .She  Kissed  Depew.— To  illustrate  the 
ready  wit  of  Senator  Depew,  Homer  Fort  tells,  in 
J^slie's  Weekly,  of  an  incident  which  he  witnessed 
while  the  Senator  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  road.     He  says  : 

"  I  went  to  his  office  to  interview  him  and  was 
asked  by  his  secretary.  Captain  Harry  du  Val,  to 
go  in  and  sit  down  a  few  minutes.  I  entered  and 
sat  down  in  a  corner.  Jlr.  Depew  saw  me,  but  a 
woman  who  had  seen  more  than  fifty  summers  sat 
facing  him,  not  dreaming  that  a  third  person  was 
in  the  office.  She  was  talking  animatedly,  and  her 
corkscrew  curls,  denoting  spinsterhood,  fairly 
shook  underneath  her  hat.  The  Senator's  clear- 
cut  and  often  witty  replies  evidently  delighted  the 
woman.  She  rose  facing  him  :  'And  now,  Mr. 
Depew,  one  more  point  :  what  would  you  advi.se 
me  to  do,  invest  in  real  estate?'  He  leaned  back 
in  his  revolving-chair  and  replied  :  'There  are  two 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  i.s  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — 
pfffcct  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Health,  Clear  Skin  and  a  Good  Figure 

I  wisli  I  cciiild  put  sufficient  emiiliasis  into  these  words  to  induce  every  woman  who 
sees  this  ii'lviTtisi'inent  to  at  It»a8t  write  to  me.     I  have  spent   I:i  years  in  prescribiiij;  re- 
ducing, developing  and  curative  exercises  for  women  in  person. "and  my  marvelous  suc- 
cess ill  iii>'  w..rk  and  my  desiro  to  reach  and  help  more  women  induced  me  to  take  up 
the  course  of  physical  culture  by  mail.     I  can  take  only  a  limited  number  of  pupils 
because  I  nive  each  one  my  personal  attention,  and  no  two  lessons  are  exactly  alike; 
each  woman  receives  just  the  work  adapted  to  her  individual  needs— no  more.     I 
know  that  I  can  give  you  Health,  Stieu>rth  and  a  C!i><)d  Kitrure:  relieve  you  from 
Nervousness,  Constipation,  Headaclies,  Indigestion,  Torpid  Liver,  Obesity, 
Leanness,  and  all  so  called  cliniiiic  ailments,  and  build  up  women  who  are 
run  down.     1  prefer  to  let  my  students  speak  for  me  and  the  following  extracts 
are  from  letters  from  my  pupils: 

"  I  Kin  not  nearly  bo  ncrvoun.    My  chest  ezpaneion  is  four  inches  and  the  beet  of  all  I  am 
tfainiii;.'  In  »ei|^lit." 
"■  My  helKht  ixlnoroaord  iiKOodinc-h.   My  hip  mca^uromenthna  reduced  from  44  to  38  in." 
"It  Hfi-riiM  woiidiTf  111  Ihat  the  exerciti*-*s  <'ounl  liuvo  hel|H-il  iiie  ki»  much  la  u  tthort  liniu— the 
CJn-niMs  lor  tin-  oycii  me  so  ifixMl  a.«  me  all  \<)ur  ntlier  exerri.-Hi'." 

"  Mv  liuiil)HM(i.  »li.)  has  l«i<  II  iiway  for  six  weeks,  «n.s  bo  i-urprl«e<l  and  delighted  overniy 
n>diielliiii  .111(1  my  Ininroved  D|turt'," 

"  I  never  fell  ur  lookeal  iin  uell  u»  ut  tbcprenent  time.  I  have  not  had  anattark  nflndl- 

ee>ll<iii  .iiiii  iMit  ITU  lieuduehe  m  C  « teks  ami  eoiiinurtil  with  previous  weeks  it  is  a  miraele." 

"  My  euiiMlpullun  In  entirely  relieved.     1  oiil.v  ^^'ll>h  1  had  known  uf  your  physical  etil- 

tiireyi  iiisai.'o.     I  should  have  l«iii  saved  ten  or  twelve  years  of  sullering.    Your  brcalhluK 

cxereUeM  an'  helpiMB  me  jrreatly." 

■•  1  fc'-l  Ixlter  ill  everv  way -lighter,  brighter  and  a  drnlre  to  live.  My  nerveaare 
iKtteraiul  my  freneial  lieallh  imi'ioveil.     My  eurrluKC  is  very  materially  l)eller." 

■■  Since  I  bi'Han  vvorkintf  wilh  vou  1  have  Inereuoed  my  ehext  expansion  8  inrhea. 
mv  (li:i|>hmi.'iii  exiiaiisioii  from  2  to  !t  inches,  my  bust  weUKUrement  from  32  to  %.  1 
hiivclem.-tlieii<'il  my  front  waist  line  3  iiiihes." 

'  My  deep  breallilni;  has  civeii  my  nkln  a  new  life  and  eolor." 

"  Never  in  my  life  ha»e  I  been  as  well  as  1  am  now ,  and  1  am  indeol  grateful  to  you. 
Mv  sisttT  v\  ho  had  not  seen  me  for  S  months  was  surprised  at  my  changed  appearance." 
lion.  NVin.  T.  Harris.  I.L.  I)..  V.  S.  Comm'ncr  of  Education,  says :    '•  It  is  the  Rlory  of  the 
pres<iit  revival  of  physical  exii<i!-»'sthat  itisli  d  liy  educate<l  physlchins.  It  is  a  new  move- 
ment of  the  liinhc--t  imiiortunce.     It  means  the  end  of  the  era  of  quackery  in  hyidene." 

Dr.  Frank  \V.  (iuns:kuliis,  D.I)..  LI..  D..  v\ rites  me  :    "■  Your  thoroui;h  pfeiiaration 
for  your  work  and  your  high  aim  must  surely  pne  you  a  worthy  succe.ss. 

My  exercises  cultivate  the  distiniruished  carriage  and  bearing  which 
at  once  bespeak  culture  and  refinement.     Men  cannot  do  this  work  for 
women.   They  donot  understand ourconditionsnor  limitations.    Write 
to  me.    For  10  cents  I  will  send  you  full  information  regarding  my  sys- 
tem, and  testimonial  lettersfrom  numbers  of  women  who  have  worked 
with  me;  an  instructive  and  interesting  booklet,  and  a  card  for  your 
dressing-table  showing  the  correct  lines  of  tlie  woman's  figure. 
Yours  for  a  body  e-xpressiug  perfect  health,  perfect  grace  and 
perfect  womanhood, 

SUSANNA  COCROFT,  "^'"•\'f,ir:v"o':!."!'.?i':. ''"" 
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^— Save  Half  Your  Ci^ar  Money 

We  are  makini;  a  great  siiccessof  soUinff  direct  from 
factory  to  smoker  exclu.Mvily,  at  half  n-liill  prlre-, 
thorouRlily  satisfactory  cli?ars-  all  time- 
tested,  tried  out  Iminds  ;  not  one  hicml  hut 
many,  (fiiaranteed  to  suit  every  possililetasie. 
We  iiiadea  reputatioii  foripiality  diirinKthe 
years  we  manufactured  for  dealern.  Nowr 
we're  makiiiR  a  reputation  for  savint' in  price 
as  well,  selling. 

Direct  from  our  Factory  to  You 

The  saviiii;  in  price  does  not  come  out  of 
the  cigars— they  are  as  (lood  as  ever.    It 
comes  from  saving  you  the  johln-rs",  the 
salesmen's  and  the  retaihis'  piollts-threc 
piollts  in  joiir  pocket.    Thi>  saving  in 
price  is  dear  to  all.    You   can  prove, 
without  risk,  how  we'll  pl.a.se  you  in 
niialityandcriticallysoti.Nfyyoiirta.>^t. 
fi>r  if  you  don't  get  as  goinl  a  ciL'ar  or 
a  better  one  from  us  for  less  mom  y 


and  Get  a  Better  Smok 

Why  throw  away  one-half  yourcigar  money  on 
many  '•in-la-tween  men"  ill  the  facv  of  a  "no 
risk  "  guarantee  like  this! 

Write  for  our  liooklet  "Rolled  Reveriee,"  ex- 
plaining everything,  or  to   lia.itcn   matters— for 
$1.0(1  wewili  .«<'nira  trial  a.>i.MM'tment  of  ZAsizes 
and  blends  :  for  75  rrolt  twelve  regular  In  cent  and 
two  for  a  quarter  cigars;    for  iO  renin  twelve 
a.*.<orted  llvc>s  and  tens,  each  cigar  sepa- 
latily  w  rapped  and  desiTibedand  show  ing 
yoii  liow  two  for  a  (Quarter  and   in  cent 
cigars  can  be  bought  iii  Inixes  of  25.  5ii.  or 
101  for  from  4  cents  to  6  cents  eacli. 
others  from  ',' cents  to  3  cents  each. 
All  Irniupurlittlon  rhiirgrn  prepaid. 

Y'our  own  procrastination  is  all 
that  prevents  your  Ixx-oming  our 
steady  customer  and  saving  money. 

REFERENCES: 

Any  Bank         Any  Agency 

Any  Customer 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  «fc  CO.,  3SS  \A/ater  St..  BInghamton.  IS.  "V. 


than  you  pay  now— if  y> 
gcther  pleased, you  get  j 


The  beginning  of  Window  HappI 
nesslsdihade  roller  that  is  olic<lI- 
ent  and  faithful— one  that  la  guar 
ontccd  not  to  glv»  trouble. 

THAT  ONB  13  THE  GENUINE 


^^ 


Robinson's  Bath  Cabinet 

Guaranteed  to  Cure  Rheumatism 

Gives  new  life  and  viRor  to  every  orf;an  of  the  human 
body.  Thousands  of  people  arc  daily  sufferers  because 
they  continue  to  cloe  the  circulation  with 
poison  in  place  of  eliminating  the  uric  a<id 
from  the  bloKl  by  Hot  Air  Hatlis.  Every 
intelligent  person  ouRht  to  know  by  this  time 
tliat  heat  is  the  only  cure  for  disease. 

^  Write     for 

dcscr  I  p  1 1  V  e 
matter  itid 
special     looj 

oposltlon. 

X  c  e  t  I  c  n  t 
commi.4.«ion 
and  salary 
offered  to 
reliable  men 
and  v«  omen. 


Factory  prices  matic  to  one  person  in 
each  town  where  wc  have  no  agent 

ROBINSON  THERMAL  BATH  CO..  Tfil  JrB.ronn  St  .Tolrdn,  n. 


GIANT    HEATERS 


He.Tlcr 

atuchcd  to  Cias  Jet 

Can  be  used  on  either  gas 
jet  or  round  wick  oil  lamp 

Is  made  of  polished  hras.s 
and  i.s  an  ornament  to  any 
room. 

Unlike  any  other  pi 
heaters,  it  purifies  the  air 
Your  room  will  not  fci 
close  or  stuffy. 

Sent  Complete.  Carriage 
Prepaid,  tor 


Saves  Coal    Bills 

F  Will  heat  a  room  10x12 
to  76  degrees  In  zero 
weather  at  almost 
NO  COST 

Just  the  tiling  for  small 
bed-rooms,  luith-room.";,  etc. 
Does  not  obscure  the  light 
of  your  gas  jet  but  rather 
improves  it  by  acting  as  a 
relieclor. 

By  a  new  principle  of 
Down  Drau(;nt  the  ordi- 
n,iry  licit  of  a  g;us  burner  is 
incrciscd  500  per  cent. 


$1.50 


Send  us  51.50  for  tlie 
Giant  Heater;  use  it  10 
d.iy.s.  If  j'ou  arc  not  more 
than  s.itishcd.  return  it  and 
your  money  will  be  refund- 
ed,    yii^rnts  -i^anted. 


llc.itcron  Oil  Lamp 

GIANT  HEATER  CO. 

64  Mor»fT»ovjth  St.  Sprlnnfleld,  Mass. 
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things,  madam,  I  know  nothing  about— real  estate 
and  women.'  .-Vs  quick  as  a  flash  she  stooped  and 
kissed  hini,  said  jjood-by,  and  walked  majestically 
out.  He  never  flinched  or  seemed  surprised,  but 
as  I  advanced  toward  him  he  beamed  as  he  said  : 
•Those  are  merely  the  perquisites  of  my  office; 
n»  railroad  president  is  exempt.'  " 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

The  Foets  mt  a  Hou8«>- Party.  —  [A  modern 
mortal  having  inadvertently  stumbled  in  upon  a 
house  party  of  poets  given  on  Mount  Olympus, 
being  called  upon  to  justifv  his  presence  there  by 
writing  a  poem,  offered  a  Limerick.  Whereupon 
each  poet  scoffed,  and  the  mortal,  offended,  chal- 
lenged them  to  do  better  with  the  same  theme.] 

The  Limerick. 
A  scholarly  person  named  Finck 
Went  mad  in  the  effort  to  think 

Which  were  graver  misplaced, 

To  dip  pen  in  his  paste, 
Or  dip  his  paste-brush  in  the  ink. 

Om.\r  Kh.ayvAms  Version. 
Stay,  fellow  traveler,  let  us  stop  and  think, 
Pause  and  reflect  on  the  abysmal  brink  ; 

Say  would  you  rather  thrust  your  pen  in  paste. 
Or  dip  your  paste-brush  carelessly  in  ink? 

Rldy.^rd  Kipling's  Version. 
Here  is  a  theme  that  is  worthy  of  our  cognizance, 
A  theme  of  great  importance  and  a  question  for 
your  ken  ; 
Would  you  rather — stop  and  think  well — 
Dip  your  paste-brush  in  your  ink-well. 
Or   in    your   pesky   pasting-pot     immerse   your 
inky  pen  ? 

Walt  Whitm.\n's  Version. 

Hail,  Camerados ! 

I  salute  \-ou. 

Also  I  salute  the  sewing-machine,  and  the  flour- 
barrel,  and  the  feather  duster. 

What  is  an  aborigine,  anyhow  ? 

I  see  a  paste-pot. 

Ay,  and  a  well  of  ink. 

Well,  well ! 

Which  shall  I  do? 

Ah,  the  immortal  fog. 

What  am  I  mj-sel£ 

But  a  meteor 

In  the  fog  ? 

Ch.\ucer's  Version. 

A  mayde  ther  ben,  a  wordy  one  and  wyse. 

Who  wore  a  paire  of  gogles  on  her  eyes. 

O'er   theemes  of    depest     thogt    her    braine    she 
werked. 

Nor  ever  any  knoty  problemme  sherked. 

\ette  when  they  askt  her  if  she'd  rather  sinke 

Her  penne  m  payste,  or  eke  her  brushe  in  inke, 

"  Ah,"  quo'  the  cannj'  mayde,  "now  wit  ye  wel, 

I'm  wyse  enow  to  know — too  wyse  to  tel."' 

Henry  James's  Version. 
She  luminously  wavered,  and  I  tentatively  in- 
ferred that  she  would  soon  perfectly  reconsider 
her  not  altogether  unobvious  course.  Furiously, 
tho  with  a  tender,  ebbing  similitude,  across  her 
mental  consciousness  stole  a  reculmination  of  all 
the  truths  she  had  ever  known  concerning,  or 
even  remotely,  relating  to,  the  not  easily  fathom- 
ed qualities  of  paste  and  ink.  So  she  stood,  fo- 
cused in  an  intensity  of  soul-quivers,  and  I,  all 
unrelenting,  waited,  tho  of  a  dim  uncertainty 
whether,  after  all,  it  might  not  be  only  a  dubitant 
problem. 

Swinburne's  Version. 
Shall  I  dip,  shall  I  dip  it,  Dolores, 

This  luminous  paste-brush  of  thine  ? 
Shall  I  sully  its  white-breasted  glories. 

Its  fair,  foam-flecked  figure  divine  ? 


California  Oil  Stocks 

There  is  an  immense  future  to  the  Crude 
Petroleum  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
"Standard  Oil  Co."  and  others  are  expending 
millions  in  development  work  to  handle  the 
product,  and  tbey  know  what  they  are  about  ! 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufiBcieut. 

J.  S.  EWEN,3I8  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member—"  California  Stock  &  Oil  Exchange.'' 


■J^acef^-  Sectional  Bookcase  \^^~\ 

Is  the  ONLY  bookoa«»  havingt  absolutely  "  Non-Blndini;,  SKLF-Disjippfarini?  "  doors. 

It  oombinos  In  tho  hitrbest  dptrreo  convonienco,  impo.^iiitr  appearanococoiioniy  of  space, 
protivtioii  to  books,  stroiiglh,  tuiiplifUy,  nil  at  small  oxpunse. 

OS  APPKOVAL— Thort>  is  never  any  risk  in  buyin(t  genuine  "  Macey  "  (roods— we  ship 
every  nrtiele  "On  Approval,"  sulijtH't  to  return  at  our  expense  if  not  f<mnd  at  our  factory 
price  40  to  UK)  i«er  rent,  greater  value  than  i:;  obtainable  anywhere  at  retail. 

COLD    MEDALS-HICHEST    AWARDS 

For  superiority  of  desijrn.  material,  const  ruction,  work  niauship.llnisli  and  perfect  operation 
of  ■•  Noil  binding,  Self-reeedin»t  iloors,"  tlie  "  Maeey  "  Sectional  liookeatse  received  the  Gold 
Medal— the  highest  award  at  both  the  Pan-American  and  Charleston  Expositions. 

CAl'TION— Donot  be  mlnlcd  by  the  deceivlnp:  advertisements  of  ImltBlor*.  No  other 
sectional  buukcuse  has  a  oeU'-receuluK  door  that  is  ubnolutvly  noii-bhidinic  and  nuto- 

mntlc  —  the 

basic  patents 
{■om  pletely 
covciiTii;  these 
fc.itui-es  are 
owiu-d  by  this 
n'miuiiiy  ex- 
cly,  and 


Slack  No.  102 

tli'iiiilnc  Malinciinr,    -  $17.35, 

Guillen  ({iiiirtiToirOiik     12, 

Ask  for  Catalogue 

No.  "P-l." 


-Orii::tnF  Dlahninuiy,  S.SC.iO.     Goldi-n  Quartered  Oak,  $12.00. 
Ask  for  Catalo^ie  No.  "P-1." 


(■ill:, 

nootli(.ri)c>(.k- 
ease   ean   em- 
brace     tho 
same  valuable 
features.      I  n 
the    law  suit 
concerning  which   a  competitor  1ms  ma- 
liciously advertised  "  War  mini;  to  the  Pub-  ^ 
lie"  the  United  Stites  Cin-uit  Court  ren- 
dered a  Hweeplnc  declHiun  iu  our  t'uvor. 

We  Prepay  Freight -r.VeK^--^< 

and  north  of  Tennessee.    (FreiRht  equal- 
ized to  points  beyond.)      Write    for    our! 
complete  Catalogue  No.  "  P-1." 

The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Ltd., "" 

Makers  of  High-Grado  OfTice  and  Library" 

Furniture.  I 

Branches  :   New  York,  29;i-29r)  Broadway  ;  , 

Boston,  178  Federal  St.  ;  Philadelphia,  N.  K. , 

Cor.  i:ith  and  Market  Sts.  ;  Chicago,  N.  Y. ' 

Life  Building. 

Note— See  our  other  advertisement  in  this^ 
magazine. 


[THE  LOCKE  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 


Onl\/S32P 


Labor- Sav 
For  Reading, 
Sewing,  Play 


Comfort-Givine. 
itiny.  Drawing. 

Desk    Kxtcnsion, 

Requires  no 

Light,  strong  and 

"  for  E«errbodr.  E»errwliere." 

Attaches  to  chair,  bed.tatjie, 
desli,  window-! 


Type 


Table, 


a  hold  < 
,ver.ally  adj 


clan,[. 


LOCKE  n-pG  CO., 


Uni- 
with  BALL 
AND  SOCKLT  JOINT,  and  other- 
wise.   Booklet  containing  'Jb  il-M 
lustrations  free.  M 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.    ^ 

8  Elm  St..  Kensett.  Iowa. 


Highest  Interest 


There  is  no  better  place  to  loan  mon- 
ey on    mortgage   than  in  the  State 
of  Montana. 
Best    Security    Becau.se  interest  rates  are  higher,  land 
£—  titles  simple  and  perfect,  and  best  qual 


ity  land  can  be  bought  at  lowest  pric 

Cheapest    Lands   Money  loaned  at  8  per  cent.  City  lots 
and  farm  lands  bought  and  sold.  In- 


formation free.     Write  to 

S.  H.  WOOD  6;  CO. 

Real  Estate  and  Investments        Great  Falls.  Mont. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  INVESTORS. 


The  great  prosperity  of  this  Companj'  has  become  SO 
well  known  that  nearly  the  entire  .Tmount  of  our  treas- 
ury stock  has  been  snbscriboil  for.  The  stockholders 
will  vote  the  last  of  February  on  an  increase  of  capital. 
In  the  meantime,  orders  will  be  filled  in  the  sequence 
they  are  received,  until  the  few  remaining  shares  are 
sold.  Our  stock  now  pays  ten  per  cent,  annually  and 
owners  of  live  stock  on  oui  ranches  have  made  over 
thirty  percent,  on  their  cattle  and  sheep.  Present  list 
of  stockholders  furnished  upon  application. 
MONTANA  CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


COPYINQBOOa 

Copies    While    Writing 

Always  ready  to  use  with  any  pen  or  paper.  No  press 
required.  No  trouble  involved.  Simplest  and  best. 
Write  for  free  samples  ot  work  and  endorsements. 

PERSHING  &  CO.,  138  Jlidiijian  St.,  South  Bend,  Iiid. 


ASTHMA 

titt-  iinproveci  ;  blood  ( 
built  up  ;  health  jiernian 
Book  25  A  Free. 


TAKEX    FROM    THE   STSTESl: 

.NothinK  remains  which  can  produce  an  at- 
t;icl{.  You  can  eat,  sleep  and  stand  exposure- 
without  slightest  return  i.f  symptoms.     Appe- 

nric:hcd  ;    nerves    BtrenKtheneil ;    whole   systeic. 

^utly  restored  ;  life  made  enjoyable. 

UB.  IIAVEB,  Buffalo,  N.  T.. 


Readers  of  The  LrrxiLiJiY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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O  shall  I — abstracted,  unheeding- 
Swish  swirling  this  pen  in  my  haste, 

And,  deaf  to  thy  pitiful  pleading, 
Just  jab  it  in  paste  ? 

Stephen  Crank's  Vkrsion. 
I  stood  upon  a  church  spire, 
A  slender,  pointed  spire. 
And  I  saw 

Ranged  in  solemn  row  before  me, 
A  paste-pot  and  an  ink-pot. 
I  held  in  my  either  hand 
A  pen  and  a  brush. 
Ay,  a  pen  and  a  brush. 
Now  this  is  the  strange  part ; 
I  stood  upon  a  church  spire, 
A  slender,  pointed  spire, 
Glad,  exultant, 
Because 

The  choice  was  mine  I 
Ay,  mine  ! 

As  I  stood  upon  a  church  spire, 
A  slender,  pointed  spire. 
— Caroly.V    Wells   in   Saturday    Hvenins^ 
(Philadelphia;. 


Post 


The  Make.— First  CHAUFKIXR  :  "  Whose  make 
is  your  machine.'" 

Seco.n'I)  Chauffeur:  "Well,  about  one-third 
the  manufacturer's  and  two-thirds  the  repairer's." 
-Puck. 

When  ?— "  Bobbie,  did  you  knovr  I  was  going  to 
marry  your  sister?"  "Oh,  yes.  When  did  you 
find  it  out  ?  '"—Life. 

The  Ketort  Courteous.  —  "  Why  are  you  in 
mourning?"  "Oh,  for  my  sins."  "  1  didn't  know 
that  you  had  lost  any." — /,//<'. 

Motto  for  Dpcorntlon  of  a  Koom  Dedicated 

to  the  I'revalliiiB  Scourge.  — "Ih)ni  soit  qui  mal 
y  ping-pongse."— London  Punch. 

Instead  of  a  Feather.— 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town. 

Feeling  mighty  frisky  ; 
He  stuck  a  duster  on  his  head 

And  said  'twas  Paderewski. 
—Eliot  Kays  Stone  in  I.ippincolt's  Magazine. 

MaiM  •  Meeting     in      Microbehollow.   —  Mr. 

■  Chairman  :  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  move  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  best  friends,  the 
promoter     of     the     concentration    camp     (great 

•  cheers),  and  the  landlord  of  the  New  York  tene- 
ment (cheers;,  for  the  condition  they  keep  these 
places  in,  which  is  so  healthy  for  us.  (Great 
cheering  and  vote  unanimously  and   enlhusiasti- 

•call  passed.)—/,//^. 

Our  Strange  I^ianguage.-       "^ 

When  the  Ivnglish  tongue  we  speak. 

Why  is  "break"  not  rimed  with  "freak  "? 

Will  you  tell  me  why  it's  true 

We  say  "sew  "  but  likewise  "few  "  ; 

And  the  maker  of  a  verse 

Can  not  cap  his  "horse"  with  "worse"? 

"Beard  "  sounds  not  the  same  as  "heard  "  ; 

"Cord  "  is  difTerent  from  "word  "  ; 

"Cow  "  is  cow,  but  "low"  is  low  ; 

"Shoe"  18  never  rimed  with  "foe"; 

Think  of  "hose  "  and  "dose  "  and  "lose  "  ; 

And  of  "goose"  and  yet  of  "choose." 

Thmk  of  "comb"  and  "tomb"  and  "bomb"  ; 

"Doll  "  and  "roll  "  and  "home  "  and  "some," 

And  since  "pay  "  is  rimed  with  "say," 

Why  not  "paid  "  with  "said"  I  pray  ? 

We  have  "blood  "  and  "food  "and  "good"; 

".Mould"  is  not  pronounced  like  "could  '  ; 

Wherefore  "<lone."  but  "gone  "and  "lone"? 

Is  there  any  reason  known  ? 

And  in  short,  it  seems  to  me, 

Sound  and  letters  disagree. --London  Tit-Bits. 


F»bnloaa  Fortnne* 

The  Street  and  F.lcv.ued  Railrti.ids  of  New  York  City 
carried  la.st  yc.ir  .Vij,iS4,Srxj  p.-isscnuers  (  a5,r>oo,ooo  more 
than  the  year  previous),  more  than  li.ilf  ai  many  people  a« 
the  entire  population  (if  the  world  Kahiilou.s  fortunrnhave 
been  made  in  marvf  lously  short  ihtioiU  <i(  time  in  Real 
Kslate  Investment.^  in  New  York  City.  Sec  Wajihington's 
Uirthday  Offer,  page  facing  reading  in  front 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

Is  Offered  to  the  Public  Upon  its  Record  of  Results 
Accomplished.  Nothing  Save  an  Actual  Test  can 
be  more  Satisfactory  to  the  Patient  than  the  Testi- 
mony of  Eminent  Medical  Men  who  have  Repeat- 
edly Tested  its  Merits  in  Bright's  Disease,  Albumi- 
nuria, Renal  Calculi,  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder, 
Gk>ut,  Rheumatism  and  Uric  Acid  Troubles. 

Dr.  Roberts  ^^vVnoXo'^t  former  Professor  Materia  Medica  and  General  Ther- 
apeutics in  Jclicrson  .Medical  Collc/^e,  Philadelphia,  and  author  of  "■' Bartholciv's 
Materia  Medtia  and  Therapeutics"  and  other  -well-knozcn  viedical  iiorks,  says;  "It 
is  used  with  great  advantage  in  Gouty,  Rheumatic  and  Renal  Affections." 

Dr.  G.  A.  Foote,  of  IVarrenton,  N.  C,  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Xorth 
Carolina,  formerly  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  E.xamincrs,  and  also  of 
the  Stale  Board  of  Health.  After  reportinj^  remarkable  relief  obtained  from  tlie  use  of 
this  water  in  a  "case  of  CHRONIC  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  in  hi.s  own  person,  Dr. 
Foote  sayst:  "From  this  experience  in  my  own  case,  and  observation  of  its  action  in 
similar  cases  in  patieiils  for  whom  I  have  ]ir(  scribed  the  water,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 

expressing  the  DtrExilim  ITIIIB  UTinXD  '^  *'^^  '"^''^*  powerful  of 
opinion  that  Dv&r/tlAJ  1<11I1IA  lUilKIl  known  remedies  in  this  dis- 
tressing malady  .so  dilTicult  of  treatment." 

Geo.  Halsted  Boyland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of 
the  Faculv  of  Paris,  saxs:  "There  is  NO  REMEDY  SO  ABSOLUTELY  SPECIFIC 
IN  ALL  FORAIS  OF  ALBUMINURIA  and  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE,  whether  acute  or 
chron=  Dinnrill  A  I  IXUIII  HfJPm  ^^I'""^  '^o.  2,  accompanied  by  a  milk 
ic,  a  s  DUCrxiLU  UlIUA  RnlEilI  diet.  In  all  cases  of  Pregnancy  where 
Albumin  is  found  in  the  urine  as  late  as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this 
water  and  a  milk  diet  is  prescribed,  the  Albumin  disappears  rapidly  from  the 
urine  and  the  patient  has  a  positive  guarantee  against  Puerperal  Convulsions. 
Used  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  water  during  the  period  of  Gestation  it  will 
be  found  invaluable  as  a  preventive  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  and  other  disturb- 
ances incident  to  this  condition. 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  of  the  highest  order  showing  the  value  of  this 
water  in  the  other  di.seases  mentioiied  mailed  to  any  address. 

Buffalo  IITHIA  Water  i^*  for  sale  by  deak-rs  generally. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


Fire  Insurance 

like  charity,  he^;ins  .\t  linjiu-.  I'ntiinK  hot  fur- 
nace .i.shcs  into  open  b.irrcl.s  or  cms  is  un.s.ifc, 
and  iinclc.inly.  Witt's  Corrugated  Can 
is  firc-proof,  has  rlosc-littinj;  lid.  M.idc  of  steel, 
galvanized.  The  only  sate  cm  for  furnace  ashes. 
Sold  liy  house  f\in>ishinK 
an<l  li.irdw.ire  de  ilers  and 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Hm'*   ^-  Cincinri&ti.[0. 


EVANS'    VACUUM    CAP 

will  Miike  Hair  Crow 


MAPLEWOOD. 


•n  III  iiiiiHHnire  the  wain, 
allhriil  c'irciiliilliin.  It 
I  Klin  ralllnir  (lilt  mill 
I.I  K'o«"'  »l"i<'  live 
'••^    -  ' '    ••■•    full 


Thlnnpiillani 
iihd  for.-.-  n  h 

Mill    Hl<ip    llllll 

r..lllH.-«    exlM.      yiv   r.fiinil  tin 

purrliniHi  prli-t- if  il  iloiii  not  irlvr  wit 

l-f,..||on  Mllliln  lliiitv  ili.vK.  Kor  full 
|.,iillculnrKiiclilr.i.« 

EVANS'  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 

KuU.Tton  Ill.lir.  HI.  I...1I1*. 


\    -..MMK.rii. 


st..lill-ll.  .1    III    1ST;,  f.' 


th( 


ilid 


, „l  li.nlin.iil     <il     UniK   lui'l    Al.oli.i(l.'    .VdJIrlloii.. 

Tli,.ii..an.lH  liHVii.K  f.ill.<l   .Iwwli.Ti-  hnv..  lH-..n  cured  liv  u». 
Home    TrcBlmenl     If   Itmlrcd.       Addrciw  Th«  1>B.  J.   L. 

MTKIIIKNI*  I'"..  I'.p.  IW.     T.KIlASliN.    O. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

r  .""Tv     OTHERS  FAIL 

..rkKr.i-.    lliMiIt  ..(;••  y.  11-   cTp.rlinc* 

V/'sFARti  BROt,  Loul»l«n«,  Mo.;  Dtnsvllk,  N.  V.;  Etc 


sr« 
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LEARN 

TO  WRITE 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

PACE- 
DAVIS 
CO. 


Th«  knowled^  of  Advertising  is  daily 
proving  to  scoresof  ambitious  men  and  \vi>- 
men  a  big  help  in  thoir  |>rt»sont  position 
and  a  help  to  l>etter  positions — U  is  the 
SEW  EPucATioN  BY  3*AiL.  Tho  possossion  of 
this  motlern,  important  qualification  means 
greater  opportunities  f«ir  you  in  your  busi- 
ness life.  LarL'O  prospoctu«i.  sent  froo  oa 
request.  PAGK-DAVIS  CO. 

Suita  :U.   90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE    WESTERN    COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORO,  OHIO. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and 
Vandalia  Express  routes.  Full  Clas- 
sical courses  and  many  electives ; 
Large  Faculty  and  non-resident  lec- 
turers. Campus  of  65  acres  ;  and 
Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
Forty  -  eighth  year  began  Sept.  10, 
1902.     Number  limited.     Address 

LEILA   S.   McKEE,  Ph.D.,  President. 


Racine  College 
Grammar  School 

•THE  SCHOOL  THAT 
MAKES  MANLY  BOYS." 

A  liipli-gradi-  scliool  prepar- 
ing boys  from  8  to  18  years 
old  for  busiiies.-*  life  or  the 
Universities.  Sep.-irate  School 
Kooin  and  l>ormitorie,«  for  the 
little  boys.  Very  careful  moral 
and  social  training:.  Fifty  years 
of  snccpssful  work.  Send  for 
catalotriii". 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Robinson, 

WARDEN, 

Racine  ::  Wis. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE 


Turr.vtoivn-on. Hud- 
son, .\.  V.  An  ideal 
school,  .^dvantagesof 
N.  Y.  City.  All  depart- 
ments. Specialcoiir.ses 
in  Art,  Music,  Litera- 
ture, Laimuages,  etc. 
For  Illustrated  circu- 
lar V,  address, 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason.  LL.M. 


Study  Law  At  Home 

Onr  coarse  prepares  for  the  bar  of 
any  Stale.  Combines  theory  and 
practice.  The  latest  text  booiss  and 
methods  used.  lU  years  of  successful 
teaching.  Endorsed  by  bench  and 
bar.  Also  courses  in  Shorthand 
Greeg  System i  and  Basiness  Law. 
Full  particulars  free- 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

OF  LAW,  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 


Ti^E    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and   families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


Coming  Events. 


February  ao.— TravelinK  Men's  Club  Convention, 
at  Harrisburvj.  I'a. 

February  lo-i-z.  Interstate  V.  M.  C.  .-\.  Boys" 
Conference,  at  \Vorcestcr,  Mass. 

February  --•4— jy.— Convention  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  Department  of  Superin- 
tendents, at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

March  3-5. --American  Cattle  and  Horse  (irowers' 
Convention  at  Denver,  Colo. 

March  4-5. — Convention  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  at  Washington, 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


South  Amf.ric:.^. 


February  3.— Venezuelan  rebels  arc  defeated  in 
a  tierce  battle  near  Caracas. 
Civil  war  breaks  out  in  Honduras. 

February  5.— The  Government  of  Honduras 
blockades  the  island  of  Amapala,  where  Bo- 
nilla,  who  has  declared  himself  President,  is 
gathering  his  forces. 
The  Brazilian  Government  orders  an  army  and 
naval  force  to  Acre,  the  disputed  territory 
claimed  by  Bolivia. 

February  6. — War  begins  in  Acre  ;  the  Brazilian 
forces  capture  Puerto  Alonzo,  taking  300 
prisoners. 

February  7. — Caracas  citizens  ask  permission  for 
the  landing  of  coal,  so  that  the  city  may  not 
be  left  without  gas. 

February  8. — Bolivia  agrees  to  the  Brazilian  oc- 
cupation of  Acre,  pending  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

Other  Fokkign  Nkws. 
Februaiy  2.— The  strike  in  Holland  ends. 
Details  of  the  defeat  of  the  Moroccan  pretender 
are  received  :    the  Sultan's    forces   are   still 
pursuing  the  rebels. 
A  sudden  indisposition  of  King  Kdward  causes 

anxiety  in  England. 
Lord  Milner  is  reported  to  have  resigned  his 
post  in  South  Africa. 

February  3. — William  Redmond,  M.P.,  who  was 
sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  is 
released  after  serving  half  the  term. 

February  4. — The  Berlin  Foreign  Office  criticizes 
Minister  Bowen. 
Bread  riots  and  strikes  occur  in  several  cities 
of  Spain. 

February  5.— That  the  Spanish  Government  had 
ordered  the  Cuban  minister  not  to  display  the 
Cuban  flag  is  denied  at  Madrid. 

February  6.— M.  Giron  severs  all  relations  with 
the  former  Crown  Princess  of  Saxony. 
Turkey   is  preparing  for   trouble   in   the   dis- 
turbed regions  of  Macedonia. 

February  7.— The  Dominican   Government  still 
refuses  to  settle  the  Clyde  Line  claims. 
The  .Saxon  Council  of  .Ministers  refuses  to  al- 


New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

307  York  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Tw  o  years' course  for  teachers  of  (Jymnastics,  Sii  miner  Course 
iti  Cyninastics,  Course  in  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics. 


INDIVIDUAL 

Communion  Cupsj 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 


Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  com- 
munion table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 

in  your  o«n  home?  We  will  send  a 

list  of  over  1500  churches  where  our 

Individual    Communion     Cups    are 

used    Trial  outfit  free  to  any  church 

SANITARY    COMMUNION    OUTFIT    CO.,  Dept.    L,    Rochester,  N.  Y 

Readers  of  The  Htkkaky  Digest  :;.re  asked  to  mentiou  ttie  publication  when 


Marir  Jeanne  Do  Barry 

Special  Offer 


French 
Court 
Memoirs 


T7ROM  Henry  of  Navarre  to  and  through  the  reign 
■*■  of  Du  Harry  (whose  personal  memoirs  occupy 
four  of  the  volumes)  this  set  of  books  covers  the  back- 
stairs-and-kitchen-gossip  side  of  p^rench  t  ourt  history, 
much  as  Guizot  covers  its  outward  manifestations. 
And  where  so  much  was  set  afoot  with  secret  and  ob- 
scure design,  where  so  little  was  open  and  above- 
board,  where  boudoir  councils  dictated  treaties  and  the 
wounded  vanity  of  favorites  instigated  campaigns, 
where  a  low-born  woman's  caprice  could  send  forth 
the  torch  to  lay  waste  the  half  of  Europe,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  comprehend  the  curious  events  of  history  with- 
out knowing  the  intimate  details  of  those  underlying 
causes.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  these  Memoirs  that  in 
dealing  with  the  peculiar  affairs  which  are  associated 
in  everyone's  mind  with  French  Court  history  of  the 
period,  their  very  simplicity  and  frankness  purges  them 
of  all  offense. 

The  undersigned  controls  a  few  sets  of  these  personal 
French  Court  Memoirs  (translated  with  fidelity  into 
English)  which  can  be  secured,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  a  very  low  price  and  on  small  monthly  payments,  if 
preferred,  provided  application  be  made  at  once. 

These  few  copies  are  from  a  limited  numbered  and 
registered  (/i?  iu:ee  edition,  bound  up  to  sell  at  ?to  a 
volume.  But  through  a  binder's  error  the  'eatlier  of 
the  volumes  is  imperfectly  matched  ;  consequently  it 
becomes  advisable  to  dispose  of  them  outside  of  regu- 
lar subscription  channels,  and  at  a  price  about  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  unbound  sheets. 

A  booklet  fully  describing  the  edition  will  be  sent, 
together  with  price  particulars,  if  you  sign  and  send 
the  inquiry  slip  below  at  once.     Address 

J.  B.  Chadbourne,  11  East  16th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  particulars  —  advertisement  in 
The  Literary  Digest,  Feb.  14. 

Name 

A  ddress 


Poiiular  Paying  Profossions 


Learn  free  to  make  big  fees,  dur  correspondence 
instruction  in  Short  Story  Writing,  Illustrating  and 
inoble  you  to  do  it. 

How  to  Converse.  Letter  Writing.  Etiquette,  Ladies' 
Companion  ai; 


1 

ice    ■ 
nd     ■ 

es'    I 


TAUGHT  AT 
YOUR  HOME 


I 


We  buy  satisfactory  worn  of  our  students.  Write  at 
once  and  see  how  we  can  teach  you  without  any 
charge  whatever.     Name  tlie  cour.se  you  want. 

A.  P.  GARDINER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Dept.  28        320  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

Reference:  Central  NatiotxU  Hank,  Xew.York. 


I 


CHURCH  CUSHIONS,  ^^t' 
cushi'ins  whii  li  dn  not  pack  down  nor  harbor  dust  and  ver- 
min Scnrl  r.r.  .it.iln>;uesof  Ezybed  Mattresses,Cushions,etc. 
THE  A  A,  BOHNERT  CO.,  DEPT.  G,  CINCINNATI,  0. 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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low  the  former  Crown  Princess  of  Saxony  to 
return  to  that  country. 

February  8.— It  is  reported  that  on  January  13 
one  thousand  lives  were  lost  in  a  cyclone  and 
tidal  wave  that  swept  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  a  public  speech,  de- 
clares that  the  first  proposition  for  an  AhrIo- 
German  alliance  was  made  by  Germany  last 
September. 

Domestic. 
CoNr.REss. 

February  2. — Senate:  The  Army  Appropriation 
bill,  the  Statehood  bill,  and  the  killing  of 
Father  Auguslin  are  discussed. 
Jlouse:  The  bill  authorizing  the  resumption  nf 
the  sealing  negotiations  with  Wreat  Britain 
is  passed. 

February  3. — 5>«a/*.-JSenator  Elkins's  .Anti-Trust 
bill  and  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  are 
passed.  The  Alaskan  Houndary  treaty  is 
discussed. 
House:  The  Post-office  Appropriation  bill  is 
discussed. 

February  ^.— Senate :  The  Army  General  Staff 
bill  is  amended  and  passed.  The  Statehood 
bill  is  discussed  and  the  bill' to  expedite  the 
hearing  and  decision  of  suits  brought  under 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  is  passed.  Sen- 
ator Hanna,  of  Ohio,  introduces  a  bill  to  pen- 
sion ex-slaves. 
House :  Debateon  the  Post-office  Appropriation 
bill  is  cuutinued. 

February  $.— Senate  :  The  discussion  of  the  State" 
hood  bill  brings  out  the  question  of  polygamy 
and  the  influence  of  the  Mormon  Church  in 
politics. 
House:  The  Post-office  Appropriation  bill  and 
the  bill  to  expedite  suits  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  are  passed. 

February  6.— Senate:  The  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
and  the  Statehood  bill  are  discussed. 
House  :  The  Littlefield  Anti-Trust  bill  is  con- 
sidered. 

February  t.— Senate :  The  debate  on  the  .State- 
hood bill  is  continued. 
Jlouse :  The  Littlefield  Anti-Trust  bill  is  passed 
by  a  vote  of  245  to  o. 

Other  Domestic  News. 
February  2. — Minister  Bowen  refuses  a  compro- 
mise proposition  of  the  allies'  representatives 
in  Washington,  and  asks  that  the  question  of 
preferential  rates  be  submitted  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal. 

February  3.— The  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  reports  on  ,the  Lessler  bribery 
charges. 
United  States  Minister  to  Colombia  Hart  re- 
signs. 
War-ships  ar^  ordered  to  Honduras  to  jirotect 
American  interests. 

February  5.— The  allies'  representatives  are  in- 
structed by  their  respective  Powers  to  appeal 
to  President  Roosevelt  to  decide  the  question 
of  payments  by  Venezuela. 

J.  Edward  Addicks  withdraws  from  the  sena- 
torial contest  in  Delaware. 

The  last  witness  is  heard  by  the  Coal  Strike 
Commission. 

February  6 The  President  refuses  to  act  as  ar- 
bitrator on  the  question  of  preferential  rales. 
Secretary    .Moody  accepts  Naval   Construutor 
Hobson's  resignation. 

February   7. — The    Venezuelan   negotiators  are 

working  on  the  protocols  providing  for  the 

reference  of  the  preferential  question  to  The 

Hague  Tribunal. 

M.  Jusscrand,  the    new  French    Ambassador, 

presents  his  credentials  to  the  President. 
The   soft-coal    miners    accept   the    operators' 
offer  of  an  average  increase  of  uj^  per  cent, 
in  wages. 
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Wanted— 

Good  Neighbors 


Who  Value   Good    Neighbors   and  a  Good  Neig^h- 
borhood  About  Their   Summer  Homes. 

1  want  a  man— or  ratluT  rhrco  or  four  men  with 
$3,000  to  $1,001)  each,  who  can'  as  niiu-h  for  i\  licniiti- 
flll  suiniiicr  home  as  I  do,  to  writo  iin>  and  let  iiir  tell 
tliciii  of  a  propi>rty  I  am  lioldiiit;  in  tin-  most  bi'iiiili- 
fiil  jiarl  of  Michigan,  for  my.solf  and  for  lliem.  1  am 
not  a  real  fstalc  at'Hnt.  I  am  Just  what  I  hpr<»  jiro- 
fi-HS  to  111',  a  Hccker  for  a  licaiilifiil  summer  home  for 
mvHi'lf,  with  Kood  rii-i^'hhors.  It  won't  o>st  you  any- 
tlilii^r  to  write  to  me  and  Id  mi'.'<enil  you  somt'  phoi'o- 
jtrajilis  and  dftailH.  And  wrili"  now,  please,  as  I  shall 
not  oar<>  to  advertise  this  a^ain.  tleo.  Mills  l{o;:ers, 
100  Wa.shinKtoii  St  ,  Cliicapi,  III. 


The  Physician's  Gazette  said  of  him  in  1892: 

"  .^n  astute  student  and  sturdy  character  of 
Indiana,  7vho  reflects  cyedit  upoji  the  medical  science 
of  that  progressive  state." 


TREATMENT 

It  is  dinicult  to  realize  that  asin(;le  preparation 
will  contjuer  the  worst  cases  of  chronic  and  acute 
rheumatism.  But  this  is  true.  Dr.  Whitehall's 
Kheumatic  Renietly,  sold  by  druggists  every  where 
at  M  cents,  is  doing  this  in  ". ->  cases  out  of  100.  The 
doctor  says:  "  I  pledge  nty  u-onl  there  is  not  om- 
iota  of  exaggeration  in  tliis  estimate  ;  and  to  help 
you  realize  that  this  is  inie,  I xoill  foncard  on  ap- 
plication, a  free  proof  treatment,  I  do  not  guar- 
antee a  free  cure,  but  J  do  guarantee  to  convince 
you  that  this  remedy  will  conquer  rheumatism.''' 
The  free  proof  treatment  will  make  you  feel  like  a 
new  being  at  once.  No  cost,  remember,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  realness  of  this  grand  fact  that  your 
rheuniati.smcan  be  cured  at  home,  easily,  simply, 
pleasantly  and  at  trilling  cost. 

A  large  practice,  yielding  from  $100  to  $500  each, 
for  guaranteed  cures,  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
success  obtained  i  :  combining  all  the  elements  of 
this  formerly  expensive  treatment  into  one  single 
formula  now  selling  to  the  public  in  drug  stores 
everywhere  at  fifty  cents  a  box. 

Do  right  and  write  right  now. 

Address  The  Dr.  Whitehall  Me^rimine  Co. 
139  Main  St.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 
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••Sexology 

By  WilUaLin  H.  WaLlIins.  A.M.,  M.D. 

I  IIK  OM.V    ItOOK 

which  treats  of  the  sexologic.il  roLidons  of  bodi 
sexes  out  of  ,ind  in  wedlock,  .is  well  as  how  .ind 
when  to  .idvise  son  or  (LiiiRhter. 

H.is  unequaled  eii<loisciiient  of  the  press,  min- 
istry, legal  ;md  niedic.il  professions. 

llo  >'  Oil  K  now 
th.it  the  main  cause  of  unhappine.ss,  ill-healtli, 
sickly  children,  and  divorce  Is  .idmitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  c<  '.irt  records  to  be  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex .' 
Sent,  cloth-bound,  f>ost-paid,  on  receif>t  of  ^l  XIO 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  '"  and 
Table  of  Contents,  also  our   loo  i>.i.i;c  illus- 
trated catalogue  of   Hooks  of  Merit — Free. 
PVRITAN    PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept.  "B'  Philadelphia,    Pa..  JJ.    S.    A.     « 


Stomach  Trouble 

Can  be  Cured  ! 


STOP 


T^t^  H    It  is  a  fact  and  can   be  dei 

onstrated  to  the  entire  .lat- 
islaclion  of  any  one  inter- 
ested. The  l.ict  that  1  am  ,•» 
specialist  of  twenty  years' 
standing  in  these  diseases 
ONLY  should  be  sufticient  to  overcome  prejudice 
and  invite  investigation  lor  yourself  or  some  af- 
llicted  friend.  I  have  no  nr\edlcir\es  or 
appliances  of  any  kind  for  sale,  -"^end 
ine  your  name  and  adciress  on  a  postal  card  and  1 
will  send  you  instructions,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion on  your  part. 

P.  H.  STRAVSZ.  M.D.. 
712  Spltzer  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  Litekaky 

Digest."] 

Problem  809. 

By  M.   riu;i,. 
HIaok— Tfii  I'ieco- 


White — Eight   Pieces. 
5S2;  iK3S2;ip2pb2;2PiPrpS;3pk 
5P2;  Q2P2S1;  5B2. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  810. 

By  H.  NISLE. 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 


1^ 


m^  K 


White — Nine  Pieces. 
2R5;    2b4r;    2b2Rpr;    p2kSiPi;    4S3; 
iP2P3;3KiPip;8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Lasker  and  Allies. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association, 
on  February  2,  Dr.  Lasker  played  an  exhibition 
game  against  two  of  the  club's  strongest  players, 
J.  W.  Hawes  and  E.  L.  Dresel,  in  consultation. 
The  score  : 

Ruy  Lopez. 

H.\WES   AND 
DRESEL 

White. 
2oQxQ 
21  Kt— K  5 

P— KB  3 
23  P  X  Kt 
24P— B 


HAWES  AND 

DRESEL.  LASKER. 

White.  Black. 

I P— K  4  P-K  4 

2  K  Kt-B  3  Q  Kt-B  3 

3  B-Kt  5  Kt-B  3  (a) 


Castles 

sP-Q4 

6  Q— K2 
7B  xKt 

8  Px  P 

9  Kt— B  3 
10  Kt— Q  4 

11Q-Q3 
12B-B4 
13BXP 

14  B— Kt  3 

15  Kt— K  4 

16  Kt  X  B 

17  Q-R  3 

18  Q— R  s 


>9  Kt-B  3(e)  P- 


KtxP 
B— K2 
Kt-Q3 
Kt  P  X  B 
Kt— Kt  2  (b) 
Castles 
B-B  4 
P-B  3  (c) 
PxP 
B-Q3 
B— Q  2 
P-Q4 
Ktx  Kt 
Kt— K5 
P-B  4  (d) 


5  R-B  2 

26  R— Q  sq 

27  Q  R— Q  2 

28  P-B  4 


LASKER. 

Black. 
K  Rx  Q 
B— Ksq 
Kt  X  B  (f) 
P-Bs 
Q  R-Kt  sq 
P-B  4 
B— R  s 
B-Kt  4 
K-Kt3 


2g  K  R— K  2  R— Q  R  3 


30  P— R  3 

31  Kt-B  3 

32  Kt— K  5 

33  K— B  2 

34  K— B  sq 

35  K-K  sq 

36  K— Q  sq 

37  K— B  sq 
Unfinished, 


Q  R-Q  3 
B-Q2 
B-K3 
P-K  R  4 

P-Qs 
K— R  2 

R— Q  Kt  sq 
R(Q  3)-Kt  3 


Notes. 


(a)  Lasker  believes  that  the  Berlin  Defense  is 
better  than  P— Q  R  3  because  the  latter  weakens 
Black's  Q-side  Ps. 

(b)  This  is  the  adopted  attack  and  defense.  In 
the  great   game   between   Pillsbury   and   Lasker, 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take    Laxative    Br.  mio  -  Quinine    Tablets.     This 
signature  JS.(^  f^         _    ^    o^  every  box,  25c. 


Make  Your 
Weakest 
Link  Strong 

Dear  Friend: 

The  accompanying  pliotograpli  represents 
a  man  who  by  the  use  of  natural  food  has 
filled  his  system  with  vitality,  thus  making 
his  weakest  link  strong.  He  is  now  a  won- 
derfully developed  man  externally  and 
internally.  Every  function  of  his  body  is 
performed  with  ease  and  pleasure.  lie  is 
free  from  worry  or  pain,  and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  in  ideal  health 
for  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  to  come. 

Now  that  he  is  living  in  harmony  with 
Nature,  all  Nature  is  working  for  his  good. 

WHAT  HE  SAYS  ABOUT  IT 

813  Seminaky  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas,  12  W.  9,3d  St.,  New  York. 

I  have  been  sufferinpr  from  inalassimilation  for  the 
last  live  years.  Durins  this  time  I  have  been  under  tlie 
care  of  the  most  competent  athletic  Instructors  in  the  West, 
but  none  of  them  could  do  me  any  good.  Five  weeks  ago 
I  commenced  taking  raw  fond  and  vibratory  exercises, 
according  to  your  system.  I  then  weighed  139  pounds. 
NDw  my  weight  is  178  pounds,  a  gain  of  39  pounds  of  firm 
flesh  and  muscle  in  five  weeks.  My  strength  and  endur- 
ance have  increased  correspondingly.  By  following  your 
theories  I  have  been  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  performance 
of  my  business,  that  of  a  professional  athlete. 

Yours  truly,  A.PEARSON. 

Pearson  gained  U  pounds  more,  making  a  total  of  192  pounds. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  case  can  be  done  for  you,  if  you  have  faith 
to  try  my  methods. 

Let  me  diagnose  your   case.       Send  for  measurement  blank  and  J  will  give 
my  opinion  of  your  case  free. 
Yours  for  Health, 


A.  PEAR.SON 

P.S. -Three  weeks  later  Mr. 


/ ,  //Ctry*-*^^  '^^^^y^ 


Dr.  Thomas' UNCOOKED  BREAD 

cures  Constipation,  Obesity,  Lack  of  Vitality  and 
Indigestion.  Send,  in  coin  or  money  order,  10  cts. 
for  sample,  or  50  cts.  fur  24  cakes.  Wholesale 
rates  on  application. 

1/  you  have  writteti  me  and  have  not  received  a 
reply , your  letter  has  not  been  received.     Try  again. 


Julian  P.Thomas,  M.D. 

DEPT  K 
26  West  94th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST  AND    BEST 

Mwr«48  to«5.000 

More  brilliant  than  gas  or  electricity.  Costs  less 
than  kerosene.  Suited  for  any  building  anywhere. 
Write  for  booklet  T 

J.  B.  COLT   CO. 

21  Barclay  St.NewYork 

The  largest  makers   of 

Acetylene  Apparatus 

and  Stereopticons« 


Boston 
Philadelphia 

Chicago 
Los  Angeles 


GEM 


NAIL 


6/>e 
Beauty 
Curve 

in 

NAIL 

CVTTING 

is 

given  by 


A  COMPLETE    MANICUR.E    SET 

Nickel-plated.      Pocket  size.      Keeps  sharp  for  years. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.      By  mail,  25  cents 

Sterling  Silver  Handle 

Price  $1,00 

Brass  Handlewithbest 

Nickel-plate,  50c. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO.,  17  Main  St.,  Ansonia.,  Conn. 
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•which  the  American  won,  Pillsbnry  (white) 
played  9  P— Q  Kt  3,  and  10  B— Kt  1. 

'o  I'uts  White  on  the  defensive,  as  Black 
threatens  to  destroy  White's  center  posif.un. 
Very  few  amateurs  would  dare  push  the  K  H  H  ai 
this  juncture.  It  looks  risky  ;  and  it  is  if  nut  fol- 
lowed by  most  accurate  play. 

(d>  .\  critical  position,  which,  we  are  informed, 
Lasker  studied  for  thirty-five  minutes.  The 
threat  of  the  loss  of  Q  B  1'  is  not  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  ihe  play  to  compel  Black  to  give  his 
Kt  for  B.  He  avoided  the  exchange  of  liis  Kt  for 
B,  by  a  really  master-stroke. 

(e)  White  refuses  to  play  B  x  H,  probably  fear- 
ing an  onslaught  on  the  (j's  Pawns. 

(f )  Black  now  takes  B,  as  it  gives  White  a  weak 
P.  (jameadiourne<l  at  11.15  P.M.,  with  Black  hav- 
ing a  decided  advantage. 

On  February  5,  Dr.  Lasker,  in  fioston,  defeated 
Sussman,  the  New  England  Champion,  and  at 
night  played  twelve  games  simultaneously,  win- 
ning all,  in  one  hnur  auJ  five  miniites. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  799.     CXVII.:    P— B4. 

No.  800.    CXVIII.:    B-Kt4. 

No.  801.     CXIX.:    P-Q4. 

No.  802.    CXX.:    Q— Kt6. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Fa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;    the  Rev.  G.   Dobbs,   New  Orleans; 

F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  W.  J.  I'erris,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  "  Malvern,"  Melrose, 
Mass.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  A.  G.  Massmann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  ('.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O.;  the 
Rev.  I.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  "Twenty-three," 
Philadelphia  ;  k.  H.  Kenshaw,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  C.  N.  F.,  kome.Ga.;  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va.; 
Si.  Almv,  Chicago;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111. 

799:  F.  L.  Hitchcock,  Scranton,  Pa. 

799,  800  :  The^Hon.  A.  N.  Cherry,  Salt  Lake  City. 

799,  800,  801  :  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  E. 
A.  d,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

800,  801,  802  :  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
801  :  F.  Edwards,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Comments  (799)  :  "Very  cute" — M.M.;  "  Key  ob- 
vious ;  variations  good  "— G.  D.;  "  "Up  to,  ^if  not 
above,  the  average  "—F.  S.  F.;  "As  fine  an  ex- 
ample of  four  direct  mates  by  a  single  Rook  as 
can  be  found  in  all  Problem-practise" — J.  C.  J. 
W.;  "  Delightful"— J.  G.  L.;  "Novel  and  interest- 
ing "-S.  M.  M. 

800  :"  A  bright  bit  "— M.  M.;  "A  subtle  attack  "— 

G.  D.;  "  A  fine  2-er,  in  which  the  four  possible 
Pawn-moves  are  deployed  in  a  totally  new 
fashion"— J.  C.  J.  W'.;  "  Germanic  "—J.  G.  L.; 
"  Very  pleasant  "— C.  N.  F.;  "  One  of  the  most  per- 
fect 2-ers  I  have  ever  seen  " — W.  R.  C;  "  Delicate, 
well  balanced"— S.  M.  M. 

801  :"  A  neat  novelty"— G.  D.;  "  Of  high  order" 
—  F.  S.  F.;  "  A  symmetrical  Pawn-minuet" — J.  C. 
J.  W.;  "The  acme  of  simplicity  "—J.  G.  L.; 
"  Novel  "-C.  N.  F. 

802:  "Well  made"— M.  M.;  "A  pretty  little 
trick"— G.  D.;  "A  clear-cut,  simple  bit  of  pleas- 
antry "-J.  C.  J.  W. 

B — Kt  6  will  not  solve  800,  on  account  of  i. 

K  X  Kt 

followed  by  2. 

Kx  R. 
P  -Q  3  for  8oi  is  answered  by  P  x  Kt. 
Q— B  5  sent  by  many  as  the  key  of  802  is  stopped 
by  B— Kt  2. 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  M.  A.,  got  795,  796 ; 
W.  G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati,  795,  796,  797 ;  the  Rev.  P. 
D.  Thompson,  East  New  Market,  Md.,  795,  796. 


STANLEY 
straight  Back  Trunks 


$4.00 


Th«  Naw  Kind.  S.iNri  tporr  brli 
rli.iia  c,|,  t„  »a,|.  (an  ihruw  hm  k  Uxy 
without  itrikiiiit  wixKlwork.  or  pluirr 
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DRESSER  TRUNKS 


A    Hiircuii    unci    Trunk     , 
(oinltlned 

E»«rylliinir  vr.ilnn  r.i.y  rr  . 
No  rumaglna  lor  ololhlnQ. 
Nu  liMvy  trayt  W>  lifl  Lui  ■, 
•  nioolh-ilifjing  dra^jori  I'lr- 
foclly  <lur*lil)-.  Hold!  m  mn.  h 
HI  «ny  i.iIkt  trunk.  BanI 
prlvllaga  ol  osamlnallon. 
Wr.t.  (.,r   Trunk   ll.«,klc»  KVffl 

Thi-  llnmrr  Vniine  Co. 
^      l.l.l-     I..I..I...    Ohio. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

A     TRIAL    LESSON 
GIVEN  ANYONE  BY 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN 


HOW  ARE 
STOMACH 


YOUR 
MUSCLES? 


ijERNARR  MACFADDEN,  the  man  who  put  physical  culture 
on  a  scientific  basis,  will  give  to  anyone  who  wants  it,  a  trial 
lesson  in  physical  culture  as  it  rcallv  is,  nut  meteiv  for  the  sake  of 
large  biceps,  but  for  the  development  of  the  entire  body  in  every 
lart.  a  lesson  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  weakest  invalid  or  the 
strongest  athlete. 

GENUINE  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  means  the  building  of 

strenRth  in  the  internal  vital  organs,  as  well  as  the  development  of 

the   outward     muscular    system,      .strong    arms    are    useful,    but 

strength  of   the  digestive,  respiratory  and   other    vital   centers    is 

still  more  important. 

INTERNAL  VITAL  STRENGTH  IS  WHAT  VOU  NEED 
Don't  you  know   that  your  very   life  depends  upon  the  strength  of  your  stomach  and  other  vital  organs? 

Great  strength  of   these  internal  orii.ins  means  more  vitality   for   the  entire  body,  greater    brain  power  and   longer 

life.      {.Suffercrs/rom  digestive  or  other  internal fniictioiial  ailments  should  give  this  thought,  i 

The  lessons  wliich   Mr.  Maciadden  gives  in  his  M.igazinc,  I'HVSIC.AL  CL'LTURI-.,  will  tell  you  how  to 

acquire  and  retain  a  strong,  healtliy  stomach,  healthy  digest- 
ive organs,  healthy  heart,  healthy  lungs  and  splendid 
vitality,  without  dosing  your  entire  system  with  drugs.  Our 
sort  of  physical  culture  means,  first  of  all,  the  acquirement 
and  retention  of  healtli  of  the  entire  internal  system.  It 
also  means  superb,  symmetrical  development.  In  short, 
Mr.  Macfadden's  m-tgazine, 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 

which  will  contain  during  the  coming  year  nearlv  1,200 
pages  of  reading  matter  and  about'  1,000 
illustrations,  is  a  thorough  encyclopedia  of  true 
physical  culture  knowledge. 

In  order  to  enable  ever)body  to  study  physical  culture 
as  it  should  be,  Mr.  Macfadden  has  prepared  a  course  in 
body-building  and  health-making  which  can  be  practised  at 
home  without  apparatus  or  expense,  and  which  will  appear 
in  Physical  Culture  in  monthly  lessons  without  extra 
charge.     By  subscribing  to  this  m.agazine  you  really  get 

'"  A  $2,000  COURSE  FOR  $1. 

The  series  of  lessons  included  in  this  Magazine  contains  about  150  photographic  illustrations,  posed  by  the 
author,  and  describing  in  the  plainest  manner  possible  how  every  part  of  the  body  can  be  strengthened  and 
developed.  Its  preparation  required  an  actual  cash  outlay  of  about  #2,no<5,  and  a  life's  work  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Macfadden.  Flea.se  understand  that  this  special  course  of  lessons  costs  you  nothing.  It  is  given  as  a  free 
supplement,  one  big  lesson  every  month,  to  PHYSICAL  Cl'LTURE,  tlie  subscription  price  of  which  is  only 
$1.00.  It  teaches  the  healthiest  person  how  to  be  healthier,  the  weakest  invalid  how  to  be  strong.  The  young, 
the  old,  or  the  middle-.iged,  the  novice,  or  even  the  strong  athlete  can  be  benefited.  The  comi)lete  magazine, 
including  the  course,  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  receipt  of  l^i.oo,  which  will  be  refunaed  without 
question  if  you  are  not  satisfied  after  receiving  the  first  copy  and  lesson.  If  you  prefer  you  can  .send  10 
cents  for  one  trial  lesson.  Please  remember  that  this  entire  work  is  published  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  best  known  Physical  Culturist  in  the  world,  Mr.  Bemarr  Macfadden,  editor  of  three  magazines — Physical 
Culture,  Woman's  Physical  Development  and  Fair  Play,  and  author  of  the  following  books :  Strength  from 
Hating;  Fasting,  Hydropathy  and  Kxercise  ;  Strong  F.yes ;  New  Hair  Culture  ;  Physical  Culture  Cook  Book  ; 
Power  and  Beauty  of  .Superb  Womanhood  ;  Natural  Cure  for  Rupture  and  Virile  Powers  of  Superb  Manhood. 
These  books  are  luell  U'orth  the  price  asked.  $/.oo  each,  post-fiaid.  A  riy  book  '.vith  the  PkysiccU  Culture 
Course  and  I  year's  subscription  to  magazine,  $1. so.     Money  refunded   if  requested. 

,\ddress  your  letter  at  once,  sending  $1.00  for  the  year's  course,  or  10  cents  for  a  trial  ropy  and  lesson  to 

Dept.  5,  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUB.  CO.,  1123  Broadway,  New  York 


THREE  GREAT  REASONS 

Why  SANDOW'S  Mail  System  of  Teaching  Physical 
Culture  Has  Attained  Such  Marvelous  Success  : 


FIRST— SANDOW'S  method  is  superior  to  and  more  practical 
than  all  otliLTs  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  metliod  that  will  give  im- 
niediate  relief  to  constipation,  indigestion,  or  disordered 
nerves,  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

SECOND- SANDOW'S  charges  are  within  the  rc.ich  of  all,  and 
much  below  what  others  demand.  Free  of  all  Charge  San- 
dow  gives  to  every  subscriber  to  his  magazine,  at  $1.00  PER 
YEAR,  a  trial  course.  This  trial  course  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  will  give  Vou  definite  results. 

THIRD  In  each  of  SANDOW'S  Courses  of  Exercises  (trial 
course  included)  you  receive  an  absolute  individual  pre- 
scription made  out  for  you  and  you  alone,  just  as  your  physi- 
cian would  iirestribe  for  vour  medicinal  triatmcnt. 

SANDOW'S  MAGAZINE  will  contain  tbronghout  the  year  an 
original  scries  of  Anatomical  Charts  in  Colors. 

1%  ADDITION  to  my  Correspondence  School,  I  formally  opened 
my  first  American  private  college  in  Boston  last  month. 

>   Tcims  on  application. 

^        SEND  $1.00  for  the  magazine,  and  SANDOW  will  immcdi- 


,ti-lv    send 
iiieiits  fcjr  till 


1    a    bl.uik  fiir   recoiding  your  physical  requirc- 
trial  course. 

BOSTON. 
MASS. 


EVGEN  SANDOW, 


SELECTIONS  from  GOLDSMITH  I  LETTERS  FROM  A  CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD 


With  portrait,  lamo,  cloth,  $1.10. 
FUNK  &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   NEW   YORK 


r.y  Ol  i\  FK  (".oi.nsMiTH.      410,  Paiicr,  10  cents. 
FUNK  &    WA(;NALLS   COMPANY,  NEW   YORK 


KeaUera  of  The  Litkraky  Diosut  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advortl8«r«. 
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Entered  at  New  York  Post- Office  as  Second-Class  Matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE. — Per  year,  in  advance,  $3.00;  four  months,  on  trial,  $i.oo;  single 
copies,  10  cents.    Foreign  postage,  $1.50  per  year. 

RECEIPT  and  credit  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  the  date 
on  the  address  label,  which  includes  the  month  named. 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS. — Instructions  concerning  renewal,  discontinu- 
ance, or  change  of  address  should  be  sent  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
they  are  to  go  into  effect.  The  exact  post-office  .-address  to  which  we 
are  directing  paper  at  time  of  writing  must  always  be  given. 

PRESENTATION  COPIES.— Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending 
that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HOW   CONGRESS   HAS  TREATED   THE 
TRUSTS. 

THE  most  varied  comments  mark  the  supposed  completion  of 
the  trust  program  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  "The 
Republican  party  has  redeemed  itself,  the  President  is  a  winner, 
and  the  Democrats  have  lost  their  most  effective  war-cry  ;  con- 
gratulations are  due  the  Administration  and  Congress  alike," 
exclaims  the  Brooklyn  S/a/it/ard  C'fi/on  (Rep.).  On  the  other 
side  we  have  such  opinions  as  the  following  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  (Ind.)  :  "In  any  direction  that  would  lead  to  an 
immediate  attack  upon  monopoly  by  removing  the  artificial  sup- 
port afforded  by  the  tariff,  Congress  has  declined  to  go.  It  is  a 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  so  much  ferocious  talk." 

The  three  acts  of  Congress  on  the  trust  question  are  simple 
and  clear.  The  first  provides  that  suits  brought  under  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  shall  have  speedy  trial  before  a  full  bench  of 
circuit  judges,  and  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
second  (the  Nelson  amendment  to  the  bill  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce)  provides  for  a  commissioner  of  corporations 
in  that  department  who 

".shall  have  power  and  authority  to  make,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  diligent  in- 
vestigation into  the  organization,  conduct,  and  management  of 
tlie  business  of  any  corporation,  joint-stock  company,  or  corpor- 
ate combination  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations,  excepting  common  carriers  subject  to 
'an  act  to  regulate  commerce,'  approved  Februarj' 4,  1887,  and 
to  gather  such  information  and  data  as  will  enable  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  such  commerce,  and  to  report 
such  data  to  the  President  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall  require  ; 
and  the  information  so  obtained,  or  as  much  thereof  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct,  shall  be  made  public." 

The  third  is  the  Elkins  act,  making  it  unlawful  to  offer,  grant, 
give,  solicit,  or  accept  any  rebate  of  transportation  charges,  and 
providing  a  fine  of  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  for  each  offense.  The 
Littlefield  bill,  which  was  supposed  to  embodj'  the  Administra- 
tion ideas  on  trust  control,  was  considered  unconstitutional  hy 
Attorney-General  Knox,  and  after  being  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  unanimous  vote  was  abandoned. 

A  scandal  of  first-class  proportions  was  threatened  for  a  time 
by  a  report,  said  to  have  emanated  from  the  White  House,  that 


John  D.  Rockefeller  had  .sent  telegrams  to  nine  Senators  urging 
them  to  kill  the  Nelson  publicit}'  amendment.  The  amendment 
was  promptly  passed,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany to  influence  trust  legislation,  if  there  was  such  an  attempt, 
came  to  nothing.  Altho  at  first  considered  preposterous,  it  now 
seems  to  be  pretty  gen- 
erally believed  that  some 
such  telegrams  were  sent 
by  somebody.  Both  the 
New  York  Ainerican  and 
the  Philadelphia  Nortli 
American  print  what 
purports  to  be  a  facsimile 
of  a  telegram  received 
in  Washington,  sent  to 
Senator  Quay  by  John 
D.  Archbold,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Standard, 
attacking  the  Nelson 
amendment,  and  several 
Senators  have  virtually 
admitted  receiving  such 
messages.  As  they  were 
without  effect,  however, 
the  furore  has  subsided. 
A  number  of  trust  ma<,^- 
nates  visited  Washing- 
ton while  the  legislation 
was  pending,  but  wheth- 
er for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing Congress  or  seeing  the  city  has  not  been  made  public. 
This  alleged  opposition  by  tiie  Standard  Oil  Company  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Philadelphia  J'ress  (Rep.)  the  best  proof  that  the 
trust  legislation  passed  by  Congress  will  be  effective.     It  says: 

"The  shallow  assertion  made  )-esterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  the  anti-trust  laws  now  passed  by  Congress  are  in- 
effective has  a  sufficient  answer  in  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Sugar  trusts  to  prevent  their  passage.  If  these 
laws  accomplished  nothing,  why  are  Messrs.  Rockefeller,  Arch- 
bold,  and  Havemeyer  so  anxious  to  compass  their  defeat?  If 
the  public  is  buncoed,  why  are  these  men  wasting  their  time, 
strength,  and  influence? 

"It  is  ineffectual  cant  to  call  legislation  like  this  ineffective. 
No  such  revolution  in  the  operations  of  trusts  and  railroads  has- 
been  worked  since  the  interstate  commerce  act  was  passed. 
Under  it  railroad  favoritism  to  persons  and  corporations  become.s^ 
hazardous  as  never  before.  All  who  use  railroads  are  likely  ta 
discover  that  all  privileges  not  paid  for  at  tariff  rates  have  be- 
come perilous. 

"A  reform  like  this  may  not  suit  demagogs.  They  desire  to 
agitate  and  accomplish  nothing.  They  are  doubtless  ready  to 
deny  that  anything  has  been  accomplished.  Railroads  and 
shippers,  trusts  and  their  managers  know  better.  So  will  the 
people.  As  discussion  continues  and  suits  begin,  it  will  be  clear 
to  all  the  world  how  long  a  step  has  been  taken  toward  equality 
and  justice  in  trade  and  the  abolition  of  trust  privileges  by  the 
anti-trust  acts  of  1903." 

But  there  are  other  papers  which  take  quite  a  different  view. 
The  New  York.  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  opposes  the  trusts, 
expects  little  result  from  all  this  legislation,  and  the  New  York. 
Press    (Rep.)    finds  its  greatest  encouragement  in  the  thought 


1.1  (iKi>K.    iJKUCI'.    COR  I  I.LV' 'U, 

Who  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce,  which  will 
liave  charge  of  the  publicity  feature  of 
trust  regulation. 
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that  this  is  merely  a  beginning.  The  New  York  Sun,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  chief  trust  organ  in  the  country,  seems  well  sat- 
isfied with  what  Congress  has  done,  and  the  opposition  papers 
regard  TA^  Sun's  approval  as  equivalent  to  the  approving  smile 
of  the  "octopus"  himself.  The  Baltimore  Sim,  an  anti-trust 
paper,  says : 

"The  trusts  may  profess  to  be  frightened  at  the  provisions  of 
one  or  more  of  the  bills  known  as  '  Administration  measures,' 
but  there  is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  they  will  be  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  situation  which  will  prevail  after  the  proposed 
legislation  goes  into  effect." 

Tiie  new  Department  of  Commerce  is  to  be  made  up  uf  various 
bureaus  detached  from  other  departments.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  now  secretary  to  the  President,  will  be  placed  at 
its  head.     It  will  include  the  following  ; 

Bureau  of  statistics  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
Bureau  of  statistics  from  the  Slate  Department, 
Department  of  labor,  unattached, 

Light-honse  establishment,  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
Steamboat  inspection  service,  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
Bureau  of  standards,  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
Coast  and  geodetic  survey,  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
Bureau  of  immigration,  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
Bureau  of  navigation,  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
Census  office,  from  the  Interior  Department, 
Fish  commission,  unattached. 

Shipping  commission,  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
And  the  newly  created  bureau  of  corporations. 


ARGUMENTS    BEFORE   THE   STRIKE 
COMMISSION. 

THE  week  of  talk  before  the  coal  strike  commission  in  Phila- 
delphia consisted  largely  of  a  rethreshing  of  the  old  straw 
that  had  been  gone  over  during  the  taking  of  testimony.  The 
newspajjers  confine  their  comments,  therefore,  almost  entirely  to 
Mr.  Baer's  proposition,  made  on  Wednesday,  for  an  increase  in 
the  miners'  wages.      He  said  : 

"Now,  what  is  my  proposition?  That  the  rale  of  wages  now 
paid  shall  be  the  minimum  basis  for  the  next  three  years  ; 

"That  from  the  ist  of  November  to  the  ist  of  April,  1903.  all 
employees,  other  than  contract  miners,  shall  be  paid  an  addi- 
tional 5  per  cent.  ; 

"That  on  and  after  April,  1903,  for  each  5  cents  in  excess  of 
$4.50  ])(,<•  ton  on  the  average  jirice  realized  for  white-ash  coal  in 


the  harbor  of  New  York,  on  all  sizes  above  pea,  wages  shall  be 
advanced  i  per  cent.  ;  the  wages  to  rise  or  fall  i  per  cent,  for 
each  5  cents  increase  or  decrease  in  prices;  but  they  shall  never 
fall  during  the  next  three  years  below  the  present  basis." 

Mr.    Darrow,  counsel  for  the  miners,  objected,  in  his  closing 
argument,  to  the  i  per  cent,  increase  proposed,  and  argued  at 


I'UZ/LK    I'K    It   Kl    :       WHO    PAYS? 

—  T/lf  Ohio  Sliite  Journal,  Columbus. 


.NOT  I.ONC.    I  (I   W.\l  I 
.•\nd  a  little  child  shall  queer  him. 

—  The  Min  iifafolis  7  rihune. 

some  length  to  show  that  it  should  be  more  ;  but,  aside  from  that 
objection,  he  did  not  seem  to  oppose  the  plan.  In  a  colloquy  a 
day  or  two  before,  Mr.  Darrow  appeared  to  admit  that  there  are 
too  many  miners  in  the  anthracite  field  for  the  work  there  is  to 
do,  and  remarked  that  "if  there  are  too  many  men  there,  you 
can  not  ask  the  coal  consumer  to  support  the  men."  These 
seeming  concessions  by  each  side  are  thouglit  to  point  the  way 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  But  nearly  all  the  newspapers  ask, 
with  Mr.  Darrow,  "Why  did  not  Mr.  Baer  go  to  John  Mitchell 
nine  months  ago  as  he  came  to  this  commission  to-day,"  and 
make  the  same  offer  and  thus  avert  the  strike?  The  Pittsburg 
Dispith/t  expresses  a  sentiment  shared  by  many  other  pajiers 
when  it  says : 

"It  is  absurd  to  suppose  tliat  the  ojierators  did  not  know  as 
much  about  their  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  men  then  as 
now.  Wiiat  did  they  hope  to  gain  by  forcing  a  suspension  of 
work?  What  becomes  of  the  lofty  principles  at  slake  which 
were  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  of  the  owners  for  refu- 
sing even  to  arbitrate  with  theiremployees?  Are  those  principles 
no  longer  in  danger,  allho  conditions  are  unchanged,  or  were 
they  simply  so  much  buncombe,  used  to  deceive  the  public  in  lliu 
vain  hojie  of  defeating  the  miners,  and  abandoned  when  no 
longer  found  available?" 

It  was  supposed,  nine  months  ago,  that  the  operators  declined 
to  make  such  an  offer  because  they  did  not  want  to  deal  with  the 
union.  But  the  same  difliculty  faces  them  now.  The  New 
York  /<'/// W(i/ <y  Coinincne   says  on  tliis  point  : 

"vSuppose  they  all  agree  now  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Baer 
in  the  name  of  tiie  Reading  Company,  which  appears  upon  its 
face  to  be  a  fair  one.  According  to  their  jirinciple  the  party  of 
the  .second  part  must  be  the  men  employed  by  the  companies 
contracting  in  each  case  with  their  own  employer.  Another 
princijile  of  the  operators,  and  an  altogether  just  one,  is  that 
union  and  non-union  men  shall  be  treated  alike,  and  shall  be 
protected  in  their  equal  rights.  What  chance  is  there  that  the 
employees  of  each  company  will  enter  into  a  separate  contract' 
What  means  is  thereof  securing  joint  contracts?  What  assur- 
ance is  there  that  contracts  would  be  observed?     These  ques- 
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tions  merely  suggest  tlie  difficulty  of  giving  practical  effect  to 
Mr.  Baer's  proposal,  while  the  men  are  organized  or  partly  or- 
ganized as  they  are.  and  affiliated  with  a  combination  which  the 
operators  have  good  reason  for  refusing  to  recognize.  Can  the 
commission  find  a  way  of  applying  the  plan?" 

Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  in  his  address  before  the  commission, 
tried  to  show  that  the  commission  could  bring  no  peace  to  the 
anthracite  field  that  would  be  permanent,  unless  it  provided  for 
agreements  with  the  union,  and  Mr.  Darrow  said  in  regard  to 
recognition  : 

"  You  can  do  just  as  you  please  about  recognizing  the  union.  If 
you  do  not  recognize  it,  it  is  because  you  are  blind  and  you  want 
to  bump  up  against  it  some  more  ;  that  is  all.  It  is  here.  It  is 
here  to  stay,  and  the  burden  is  on  j-ou  and  not  upon  us.  There 
is  neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition  in  this  court,  I  take  it, 
to  destroy  the  union.  It  would  not  accomplish  it  if  it  could,  and 
it  certainly  could  not  if  it  would.  And  if  these  wise  business 
men,  with  the  combined  wisdom  of  business  gentlemen  and  the 
agents  of  the  Almighty,  can  not  see  the  union,  they  had  better 
blunder  along  still  a  few  more  years,  and  possibly  after  a  while 
they  will  know  it  is  here  and  recognize  it  themselves." 


CHRISTIAN   AND  TURK   IN   THE   BALKANS. 

A  QUARTER  of  the  world  where  murder,  brigandage, 
rapine,  insurrection,  and  the  burning  and  slaughter  of 
entire  villages  are  a  part  of  the  usual  order  (or  disorder)  of  life, 
year  in  and  year  out,  is  brouglit  once  again  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  by  the  cable  despatches  from  Europe, 
which  report  that  the  usual  situation  has  grown  so  much  worse 
that  it  may  result  at  any  moment  in  open  war.  This  unhealth- 
ful  locality  is  Macedonia,  in  European  Turkey,  and  the  frequent 
fatalities  are  due  to  the  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  Turkish 
officers  and  soldiery,  who  rule,  and  the  Christian  subjects.  Here 
is  a  glimpse  of  life  in  Uskub,  the  chief  town  of  the  northern 
Macedonian  province  of  Kossova,  as  given  in  The  Russian 
Messenger  and  quoted  in  T/ie  North  American  Review  : 

"Murder  is  such  a  common  occurrence  in  Uskub  that  people 
have  agreed  not  to  speak  of  it.  The  normal  life  of  the  city  could 
not  go  on  without  it.  The  cynicism  and  license  of  the  people 
have  gone  so  far  that  they  commit  murder  in  sight  of  the  con- 
suls, or  before  their  houses ;  and  the  consuls  can  only  protest 
with  horror.  But  under  the  present  regime,  these  protests  are 
rarely  effective  ;  for  the  most  part,  no  attention  is  paid  to  them. 


and  the  consuls  can  only  resign  themselves,  and  accustom  their 
nerves  to  these  things,  considering  them  as  an  unavoidable  evil. 
In  Uskub,  no  one  talks  about  the  daily  murders.  Tliey  are 
somewhat  more  interested  in  general  cutting  affrays  and  street 
battles,  or  in  the  ojien  insurrections  which  are  periodically  re- 
newed at  intervals  of  less  than  a  year." 

The  "open  insurrections  "  are  most  active  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
Charles  Johnston,  who  writes  the  Aor/h  American  Review 
article,  says : 

"With  the  disappearance  of  the  snows  there  comes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Bulgarian  mountaineers  and  peasants,  who  form 
the  bulk  of  tlie  population  [of  Macedonia],  to  take  vengeance  on 
their  oppressors,  the  Turkish  soldiery  and  police.  Ambushes 
are  set  for  the  patrols,  or  for  small  bands  of  .soldiers  ;  men  dis- 
appear among  the  caves  and  forests  in  the  hills;  villages  are 
attacked  and  burned  ;  murders  are  common  everywhere  through- 
out the  three  provinces.  Then  come  the  extreme  heats  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  contest  slackens  and  dies  away,  to  be  revived  in 
the  coming  spring.  By  that  time,  there  are  new  outrages  to 
avenge,  new  injustices  and  insults  to  be  paid  for;  the  insolence 
of  office  and  the  law's  delays,  bribery,  corruption,  violence, 
have  opened  new  scores  and  added  to  old  reckonings.  Above 
all,  and  as  the  cause  of  all,  stands  the  Turk's  administrative 
impotence,  the  powerlessness  of  a  dying  race  to  conceive  and 
carry  out  sound  sciiemes  of  organization  and  order  founded  on 
large  ideas  and  broad  imaginative  grasp;  a  lack  of  that  collec- 
tive insight  and  will  which  is  the  foundation-stone  of  settled 
government.  With  this  power  lacking,  good  or  bad  intentions, 
humane  or  savage  impulses  alike  lead  to  anarchy  ;  and  through- 
out Macedonia  anarchy  has  reigned  for  generations." 

Such  is  the  situation  that  "may lead  to  war."  This  possibility 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  4,000,000  people  of  Bulgaria  sympa- 
thize earnestly  with  their  Macedonian  brethren,  and  would  like 
to  help  them  win  their  independence.  Not  feeling  strong 
enough,  however,  to  meet  the  Turk  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
"Macedonian  committees  "  of  Bulgaria  are  sending  out  frantic 
appeals  to  the  Powers  to  come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help 
them.  Russia,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  delighted  to  come  and 
drive  the  Turk  not  only  from  Macedonia,  but  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  annex  European  Turkey  to  the  Russian  empire,  but 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  other  Powers  would  look  on  calmly  at 
any  such  increase  of  Russian  territory  and  power.  What  the 
attitude  of  the  other  Powers  would  be  in  the  event  of  war  is,  in 
fact,  the  chief  uncertainty  of  the  entire  problem.  Manj'  papers 
believe  that  the  threatened  war  will  not  materialize.     "Nothing 
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'POSSUM  OR  CHICKEN? 


—  The  Baltimore  Herald. 

GREAT  QUESTIONS  IN   CARTOON. 


IS  THE  Gas  out? 


— TIte  Clevelattd  Leader, 
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will  come  of  the  wliole  affair,"  thinks  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Russia  at  the  present  time 
would  care  to  plunge  into  a  conflict  the  issue  of  which  would  be 
very  doubtful  even  tho  Turkey  stood  alone.  The  war  with 
Greece  a  few  years  ago  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Sultan  has  at 
his  disposal  a  most  admirable  fighting  force,  splendidly  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  weapons  and  drilled  by  German  officers. 
Moreover,  there  is  Jajjan  in  the  Far  East  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  embarrassment  of  Russia's.  And,  finally,  there  is 
the  vista  of  endless  complications  which  would  be  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  a  war  with  Turkey.  The  clashing  aims  of  the  Bal- 
kan States,  tlie  ambitions  of  Greece,  and,  finally,  the  public  sen- 
timent of  England  would  all  enter  into  the  problem  before  the 
end  was  reached.  For  tho  England  would  hardly  go  to  war,  her 
diplomacy  would  be  exerted  in  a  thousand  subtle  ways  to  hold  in 
check  those  influences  which  might  be  detrimental  to  her  com- 
mercial and  colonial  interests.  We  must  therefore  decline  to 
credit  the  prophecy  of  an  approaching  clash,  which  seems  to  us, 
up  to  the  present  time,  to  be  mainly  an  affaire  de pressc." 

Such  a  conclusion,  however,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  opinion  of  the  European  correspondents  of  the 
American  papers,  who  consider  the  possibility  of  a  great  war 
very  real  and  threatening. 


"THE    FOOL-KILLER"    AND    THE    TAX-PAYER. 

BOLTON  HALL,  the  single-tax  apostle,  has  just  given  to  the 
public,  in  a  little  book  called  "Tiie  Game  of  Life."  a  sheaf 
of  fables  that  satirize  modern  customs  and  laws,  and  at  the 
same  time  iire  intended  to  sliow  how  much  better  off  we  all 
would  be  under  the  reforms  which  Mr.  Hall  advocates.  Among 
other  things  that  rouse  his  indignation  and  irony  is  the  spectacle 
of  unemployed  workingmen  and  idle  land  existing  concurrently, 
with  no  effort  by  society  to  bring  the  two  together.     Mr.  Hall 

satirizes  this  state  of  affairs  thus  : 

* 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  Fool-killer. 

"That's  an  unemployed  man  in  a  vacant  lot,"  said  I. 

"Why  don't  you  have  him  work  on  the  lot  and  produce  some- 
thing?" asked  the  Fool-killer. 

"Because,"  I  said,  "we  suffer  from  over-production  already; 
and,  besides,  the  owner  of  the  lot  won't  let  him  work  on  it." 

"I  must  get  my  club,"  said  the  Fool-killer. 

"Hold  on!"  I  said.  "Pretty  .soon  we  will  arrest  the  man,  be- 
cause he  does  not  do  anything;  then  the  judge  will  fine  him,  be- 
cause he  has  no  money  ;  and  we  will  keep  him  idle  in  jail  because 
he  was  idle  out  of  jail ;  and  the  workers  will  tax  themselves  to 
pay  for  all  that." 

The  Fool  killer  gasped,  "I  must  order  a  Gatling  gun." 

"Don't  go  ofi'  half-cocked,"  I  said.     "Those  are  our  laws." 

"Who  made  those  fool  laws?" 

"liverybody,  civilized  men."  said  I. 

"The  men  tiiat  pay  the  taxes?"  asked  the  Fool-killer. 

"  Why,  yes." 

"I  must  swear  in  some  deputies,"  said  the  Fool-killer. 

".Stop,"  I  said  ;  "no  one  speaks  like  that  al)out  tiie  laws  ;  they 
are  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  tlie  ages,  and  must  be  treated 
with  respect." 

"Why  don't  some  one  tell  the  truth,  and  say  the  laws  are 
stui)iil  and  wicked?"  asked  the  Fool-killer. 

"We  kill  such  fools  as  speak  llie  truth  about  such  things," 
said  I. 

"Come,"  said  the  Fool-killer,  "I  will  go  and  poison  the  water- 
supply." 

On  the  way  the  I-'ool-killer  asked  again  : 

"  Wiiat  are  those  places?  " 

"That  is  a  tobacconist's,"  I  said,  "and  the  other  is  a  gin-mill. 
You  see  we  poison  our  own  drinking-supplj- — oh,  the  next  is  a 
drug-store,  and  beyond  is  a  hospital " 

"I  will  go  home,"  said  the  I'^ool-killer,  "Tliesc  fools  .-ui- doing 
niv  work  themselves." 


LABORATORY    FOR  THE  STUDY   OF   MAN. 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  in  Washington,  of  a  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  man.  There  are  many  men  in  Washington  whom  the 
newspaper  editors  would  exult  to  see  minutely  studied  and 
classihed,  and  whose  mental  and  ethical  diagrams  and  formulae 
they  would  be  glad  to  inspect;  but  this  laboratory  is  designed 
for  the  study  of  Man,  not  men,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  bill,  is 
intended  for  "the  collection  of  sociological  and  pathological 
data,  especially  such  as  may  be  found  in  institutions  for  the 
criminal,  pauper,  and  defective  classes,  and  generally  in  hos- 
pitals and  schools."  Mr.  Arthur  MacDonald,  who  is  active  in 
pushing  this  project,  says  in  a  pamphlet  that  he  is  sending 
around  to  the  press  : 

"As  in  machinery  we  must  first  repair  the  little  wheels  out  of 
gear,  so  in  society  we  must  first  study  the  criminal,  crank,  in- 
sane, inebriate,  or  pauper  who  can  seriously  injure  both  indi- 
vidual and  community.  Thus  a  worthless  crank,  by  killing  a 
prominent  citizen,  can  paralyze  the  community.  The  injury 
from  such  action  is  often  beyond  calculation.  Our  Government 
pays  out  millions  to  catch,  try,  and  care  for  criminals,  but  gives 
very  little  to  study  the  causes  that  lead  to  crime. 

"The  study  of  man,  to  be  of  most  utility,  must  be  directed 
first  to  the  cau.ses  of  crime,  pauperism,  alcoholism,  and  other 
forms  of  abnormality.  To  do  this  the  individuals  themselves 
must  l)e  studied.  As  the  seeds  of  evil  are  usually  sown  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  it  is  here  that  all  investigation  should  com- 
mence, for  there  is  little  hope  of  making  the  world  better  if  we 
do  not  seek  the  causes  of  social  evils  at  their  beginnings. 

"The  most  rigid  and  best  method  of  study  of  both  children 
and  adults  is  that  of  the  laboratory,  with  instruments  of  preci- 
sion in  connection  with  sociological  data.  Such  inquiry  consists 
in  gathering  sociological,  pathological,  and  abnormal  data  as 
found  in  children,  in  criminal,  pauper,  and  defective  classes, 
and  in  hospitals.  Such  experiments  or  measurements  should  be 
made  as  are  of  interest  not  only  to  sociologists,  psycho-physi- 
cists, and  anthropologists,  but  also  to  physiologists  and  patholo- 
gists. 

"It  has  been  proposed  to  conduct  such  investigations  under 
our  Government  by  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  ;  for  to 
gather  a  large  number  of  such  data  concerning  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuals,  and  to  compute,  tabulate,  and  publish  the 
results,  could  not  easily  be  undertaken  by  an  individual  or  by  a 
university  because  of  the  expense  involved. 

"Since  the  field  is  necessarily  very  large,  the  investigation 
should  be  in  those  parts  of  it  which  promise  to  be  productive  of 
most  practical  results  in  the  way  of  amelioration  or  prevention 
of  social  evils." 

The  American  La^vycr  (New  York)  says  of  Mr.  MacDouald's 

plan  : 

"The  defect  in  our  ])resent  criminal  law  is,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  that  it  regards  the  crime  and  not  the  criminal.  It 
presupposes  that  all  mankind  possess  an  ecjual  power  of  resist- 
ance to  anti-social  tendencies.  It  practically  lays  down  as  an 
axiom  that  the  child  born  of  criminal  parents,  brought  up  in  an 
environment  of  crime,  is,  until  he  has  actually  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate's  court,  as  equally  desirable  a  citizen 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  he  who  has  been  reared  in  tiie  at 
mospiiere  of  the  law-abiding.  Until  an  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted the  law  does  not  recognize  tne  offender.  For  it  the  jiro.s- 
pective  criminal  does  not  exist.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some 
beings  who  are  moral  imbeciles.  To  confine  our  efforts  to  pun- 
ishing crime  when  committed,  rather  than  to  preventing  its 
commission,  is  like  the  proverbial  locking  of  barn  after  stealing 
of  horse.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  Government  as  yet  to  treat  A{ 
the  matter  .scientiHcally  ;  and  when  it  is  considere<l  that  $f)Oo.-  V 
ooo.tjoo  is  the  annual  tribute  which  statisticians  assure  us  society 
pays  to  crime,  and  that  the  United  .States  has  the  highest  mur- 
der rate  of  any  civilized  country  in  the  world,  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  long  for  a  return  to  the  condition  of  things  when  if)*) 
offenses  were  jmnishable  by  death,  tho  it  be  conceded  that  the 
death  penalty  is  one  of  the  slightest  deterrents  to  crime.  The 
promoters  of  the  measure  have  our  best  wishes." 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN    FEELING    FOR   GERMANY. 

*' T  T  7  E  do  not  want  German-Americans  or  Irish-Americans 
V  V  who  figure  as  such  in  our  social  ami  political  life,"  de- 
clared Theodore  Roosevelt  once  upon  a  time,  and  this  utterance 
has  been  preserved  for  posterity  in  the  collected  editions  of  his 
works.  British  organs  have  been  asserting  of  late  that  German 
statesmen  (in  Germany)  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  this  declara- 
tion so  far  as  German-Americans  are  concerned.  Ambassador 
von  Holleben  was  accused  by  the  London  Specta/or  and  the 
London  Times  of  having  tried  to  foment  German-Americanism 
of  the  political  type  in  this  country.  In  this  he  is  declared  to 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  a  high  source 
and  to  have  made  an  instrument  of  the  German-American  press. 
The  New-Yorker  Siaais-Zeiiung  has  been  mentioned  as  a  case 
in  point,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  quote  any  editorial  utterance 
from  that  newspaper  in  support  of  the  theory  that  it  seeks  to 
alienate  German-Americans  from  their  adopted  land.  It  has, 
however,  endeavored  to  promote  friendliness  of  feeling  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  in  terms  that  have  elicited  criti- 
cism from  the  New  York  Herald.  The  attitude  of  the  German- 
American  daily  is  not,  on  the  whole,  quite  friendly  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  matter  of  Venezuela.  It  defends  Ger- 
many at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  "In  the  beginning  of  this 
whole  affair,"  it  says,  "we  expressed  the  opinion  that  Germany 
made  a  great  mistake  in  allying 
herself  with  England,  and  this 
view  seems  now  to  be  confirmed." 
Secretary  Hay  is  also  attacked  by 
this  paper  for  his  "ill-concealed 
hatred  of  Germany."  His  in- 
fluence is  said  to  have  brought 
about  a  state  of  affairs  preju- 
dicial to  Emperor  William  so  far 
as  American  public  opinion  is 
concerned : 

"  We  can  not  assert  that  with- 
out his  [Secretary  Hay's]  inter- 
vention the  matter  would  now  be 
settled,  but  we  do  not  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  his  influence  has 
been  obstructive.  The  worst 
thing  of  all  is  that  the  interfer- 
ence of  our  Government  in  any 

form  denotes  a  lack  of  loyalty  that  contrasts  disagreeably  with 
the  openness  of  the  Powers.  We  perpetually  assert  that  we  can 
not  appear  as  protectors  for  the  South  and  Central  American 
states  so  long  as  territorial  acquisition  is  not  involved.  We  have 
repeatedly  said  as  much  in  this  affair.  Yet  the  part  of  protector 
is  now  played  behind  the  backs  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers,  and  this,  too,  in  a  matter  tliat  involves  no  questions  of 
principle  now,  but  simply  the  method  of  defraying  acknowledged 
obligations.     That  is  a  wholly  false  attitude  and  can  not  be  de- 
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TIIE  THRF.IC    MUSKETEKKS   AKK  GKNKKOOS. 

—  The  Detroit  Joiirtial. 


OFF  TO  THE  HAGUE. 

—  The  New  I  'ork  fferald. 


IF  STRONG  MEASURES  BECOME   NECESSARY, 
Uncle  Sam  will  know  whom  to  send  against  the  allies. 

—  The  Chicago  Xewi 


fended  at  all.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  withhold  liis  hand 
from  the  game  even  if  he  must  thereby  forego  his  longed-for 
opportunity  of  aiding  his  English  friends." 

And  a  lot  more  in  the  same  strain.  Far  more  outspoken  is  the 
Detttsche  Correspondent  (Baltimore) ,  which  expresses  indigna- 
tion at  the  way  Emperor  William  is  "misrepresented  "  : 

"German-Americans  know  there  is  no  need  to  hesitate  or  pon- 
der over  the  Emperor's  assur- 
ances. They  know  he  has  no 
intention  of  colonizing  Venezu- 
ela. The  Emperor  understands 
German-Americans  too  well  to 
utter  the  sentiment :  '  Once  Ger- 
man, always  German  !  '  as  the 
New  York  Herald  would  have 
us  believe  he  did.  That  news- 
paper assures  its  readers  that 
the  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Wur- 
temburgers  are  no  admirers 
of  Prussian  supremacy  and 
Prussian  methods  as  the  Em- 
peror seems  to  think.  If,  then, 
the  Emperor  has  not  all  the 
Germans  on  his  side,  how  can  he 
expect  support  from  German- 
Americans,  who  have  tasted  the 
sweets  of  freedom  and  have  en- 
joyed the  right  of  expressing 
their  opinions  on  political  subjects?  In  this  tone  is  amplified 
the  proposition  that  German-Americans  are  opposed  to  the  Em- 
peror. " 

Which  is  "stuff"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  paper.  The 
New  Jersey  Freie  Zeittmg  (Newark)  is  emphatic  in  a  similar 
strain  and  lays  stress  upon  the  Emperor's  friendliness  to  the 
United  States  during  the  war  with  Spain.  The  Wdchter  und 
Anzeiger  (Cleveland)  declares  that  the  suspicion  of  Germany  in 
the  American  mind  is  directly  due  to  the  jingoes,  who  wish  to 
build  up  an  imperial  navy.  The  Freie  Presse  (Chicago)  de- 
nounces "the  slanders  that  the  scandal  press  of  the  country  aims 
at  Germany,"  and  it  defends  the  general  policy  of  the  Emperor, 
even  saying  a  good  word  for  his  treatment  of  the  Poles.  It 
refers  to  Minister  Bowen  as  being  "in  the  service  of  the  robber 
chief  Castro,"  and  expresses  great  warmth  of  affection  for  Ger- 
many. "This  wretch  Castro,"  it  says,  "prates  of  morality  and 
plays  the  part  of  defender  of  international  rights  against  the 
allied  Powers,  and  'our  '  Bowen  follows  the  example  of  his  new 
boss  1 "  The  VVestliche  Post  (St.  Louis)  dwells  upon  the  Ger- 
man-American's love  for  his  fatherland,  and  remarks  that  "the 
object  Emperor  William  had  in  view  when  he  made  his  gift  of  a 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  to  strengthen  the  ancient 
traditional  friendship  between  Germany  and  the  United  States." 
The  Germania  (Milwaukee)  alludes  to  "the  worthless  articles 
by   means   of   which   tlie  American   jingo  press   daily  seeks  to 
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arouse  feeling  against  Germany."  If  "it  conies  to  the  worst," 
the  fault  will  be  with  our  Government  for  cooperating  with  the 
jingo  press.     The  Tiigliches  Cincimiatier  V^vlksblatt  says  : 

"The  Anglo-American  press  continues  its  attacks  upon  Ger- 
many on  account  of  the  Venezuelan  affair.  That  these  attacks 
are  without  any  equitable  basis  needs  no  demonstration.  Every 
communication  from  Berlin  shows  that  the  German  Government 


years  ago  prohibition  would  have  been  voted  down  in  Texas  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  but  the  movement  is  so  strong  now 
that  the  saloon  j)eople  believe  it  could  carry  the' Lone  Star  Slate. ' 
They  are  afraid  of  the  election,  and  are  working  to  avoid  it.  In 
order  to  do  so  they  have  offered  the  bill  to  which  we  refer.  It  is 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  liquor  interests  have  suffered 
in  public  estimation  from  violating  the  law.  and  that  unless 
they  obey  it,  unless  they  repudiate  and  get  rid  of  the  lawless 
isdoing  its  utmo.st  to  maintain  friendship  with  our  country.  ....       element  which  has  aroused   public   opposition   and   led  to   the 


The  Anglo-American  press  should  e.xplain  what  it  means  by  its 
misrepresentations. " 

The  unanimity  of  the  German-American  press  in  defense  of 
Germany's  policy  in  South  America  is  very  striking.  The  So- 
cialist papers,  like  the  Volkszeiiung  (New  York),  form  an  ex- 
ception, and  they  denounce  the  Venezuelan  episode  as  a  plun- 
dering expedition  of  the  Emperor's.  The  greater  fraction  of  the 
German-American  papers  heap  ridicule  upon  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  could  gain  support  from  the  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance against  the  combination  formed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  —  Traiis/ad'ons  tnade for  Tiik  LrrKKARV  Digest. 


PROHIBITION    MOVEMENT   IN   TEXAS. 

I^'HE  newspaper  paragraphers  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
classing  Texas  with  Kentucky  as  a  Slate  hopelessly  ad- 
dicted to  the  flowing  bowl.  A  large  part  of  Kentucky,  however, 
is  under  local  prohibitory  law,  and  we  are  now  informed  by 
the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  that  Texas  is  actually  on 
the  verge  of  prohibition — so  near  to  it,  in  fact,  that  the  liquor 
dealers  are  asking  the  legislature  for  severe  restrictive  laws  that 
will  close  tlie  more  disreputable  saloons,  which  are  thought  to 
be  bringing  the  trade  into  disfavor.  "One  of  the  most  radical 
liquor  laws  of  the  Union,"  says  this  paper,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  legislature,  "prepared  by  the  liquor  dealers  themselves," 
who  "frankly  confess  that  this  restrictive  measure  will  alone 
save  them  from  retaliation."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"But  little  over  a  year  ago  a  stalwart  prohibition  movement 
struck  Texas.      It  was  stimulated   and  en- 
couraged by  the  worse  element  of  the  saloon 
men,   who  had  for  some  years  ridden  rough- 
shod over  the  laws.     Several  saloon  murders, 
due  to  violations  of  the  law,  gave  the  Pro- 
hibitionists  splendid    material    for   a    cam- 
paign ;  while  the  State  local-option   law   al- 
lowing the  peoi^le  of  any  county  or  district 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  sale  of  liquor,  af- 
forded the  Prohiliitionists  a  chance  to  force 
the  issue  before  the  people.     In  the  county 
elections  which  followed,  they  won  a  succes- 
sion of  victories,  far  ex- 
ceeding their  own   ex- 
pectations.      Nine  out 
of  ten  counties  holding 
local-option       elections 
voted  against  licensing 
the  sale  of  lifjuor.     The 
saloon  people  saw  their 
t  e  r  r  i  t  o  r  y  g  r  o  w  i  n  g 
steadily    more   circum- 
scribed   and    the    Pro- 
hibitionists      rendered 
more     aggressive      by 
success.     Finally,  as  in 
Mississippi    and    other 
Stales,     tiie      Prohiiji- 
tionists,  having  carried 
a  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties,  decided  upon  ap- 
pealing to  the  legisla- 
ture for  a  State  election 
which    would    i)ass   on 
the  liquor  question  for 
the  entire  Slate.    A  few 


success  of  the  Prohibitionists,  they  will  all  suffer  from  it.  They 
propose,  therefore,  to  assist  the  authorities  in  suppressing  and 
punishing  the  lawless  saloons,  and  showing  how  the.se  saloons 
can  best  be  reached.  Every  saloon-keeper  in  renewing  his 
license  yearly  must  make  oath  that  he  has  violated  no  statute  ; 
that  he  has  allowed  no  minors  or  students  to  drink  in  his  saloon  ; 
that  no  gambling  is  permitted  there  ;  that  the  saloon  is  not  kept 
open  after  hours  or  on  Sunday,  and  that  he  has  not  violated  any 
of  the  laws.  If  he  does  not  .so  swear,  or  if  he  is  detected  in 
violating  any  statute,  his  license  will  be  taken  away  fiom  him 
and  he  will  be  prohibited  from  operating  a  saloon  for  two  years. 
If  he  swears  falsely,  he  is  in  danger  of  a  long  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  i)erjury. 

"There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  Texas  liquor  situation.  It 
comes  sooner  6r  later  in  all  Stales  where  the  liquor  dealers  be- 
lieve that  they  can  violate  tjie  laws  with  impunity.  When  by 
this  course  they  have  built  up  a  dangerous  opposition — as  they 
built  it  up  from  nothing  in  Texas — ihey  awake  to  the  fact  that 
tiiey  have  brought  serious  trouble  on  themselves  and  try  to  undo 
it.  The  Texas  liquor  dealers  have  found  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  set  right  the  evil  now  than  it  would  have  been  at  the 
beginning.  They  express  their  contrition  and  their  willingness 
to  obey  all  the  laws  now.  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even 
these  concessions  will  save  them  from  the  fury  of  the  Prohibi- 
tionists." 


"WEI,"  "DRV,"  AND  "DAMI*"  COUNTIFS 
IN  TEXAS,  SHOWN  IN  HI.ACK,  WHITK, 
AND  GKAV,  KISI'IiCTIVELV. 

Here  is  nn  exhibit  of  the  inromls  which 
Texas  Prohibitionists  huvc  made  on  llie 
map  of  their  great  Stale  durinn  lecenl 
years.  Practically  all  this  has  been  done 
sintci8(>3.  Of  the  236countiesof  the  Stale, 
104,  nearly  half,  are  WHOLLY  DRY.  Of 
the  remainder,   74  are  largely  drv,  very 

many  of  them  wholly  dry,  save  the  conn ty  seat,  and  only  58  arc  wholly 
wet.  The  wholly  dry  counties  reprrsent  a  population  of  725.816;  the 
partly  dry  or,  more  correctly,  largely  dry.  represent  a  population  of 
1,493,739,  while  the  wholly  wet  counties  represent  a  jxipiilaiion  of  only 
735,816.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  Texas  is  now 
under  Prohibition.  -The  New  Voice,  Uiicagv. 


PLEAS    FOR   JEWISH    AND    POLISH 
IMMIGRANTS. 

MORE  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  Immi- 
grants into  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  years 
have  been  Jews,  most  of  them  Polish  Jews.  And  the  Poles,  too. 
have  been  coming  in  large  numbers.  These  two  intensely  inter- 
esting peoples  without  countries  are  subjected  to  such  persecu- 
tions and  deprivations  in  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  that  it  is 
very  hard  for  many  of  them  to  obtain  the  small  amountof  money 

and  education  required 
for    admission    to    the 
United  States.    So  they 
are  barred  out.  Others, 
confused     and     fright- 
ened by   the   questioir- 
ings   of    our   immigra- 
tion   officers,    are     ex- 
cluded unjustly,  we  are 
told.     "The   present 
rigor  at  Ellis  Island  is 
a   sneer    at   the   torch- 
bearing    woman   down 
the     bay,"     says      77ie 
fewish     Daily     Xcics 
(New  York)  ;    and  The 
A  merican      H  e  l>  r  e  w 
(New  York),    confident  that  the  Jewish 
immigrants   will     make   good    American 
citizens,  asks  the  officers  to  "be  to  their 
faults  a  little  blind  "  The  grand  masters 
of  tiie  various  Jewish  fraternal  orders  in 
this  country  have  sent  a  petition  to  Wash- 
ington   asking   for   fairness   and    justice 
at  Ellis   Island.     We  quote   from  the  pe- 
tition the  following  single  sentence: 
"Instead  of  executing  the  laws  accord- 
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ing  to  the  intents  and  purposes,  a  policy  of  restiiotinjj  the 
volume  of  immigration  by  deporting  unprecedentodly  large 
numbers  of  immigrants  has  been  adopted,  and  every  right  and 
privilege  that  the  immigrant  has  hitherto  enjoyed  under  the 
.same  law  that  is  now  in  force  has  been  taken  away  from  him,  so 
that  the  immigrant  is  no  longer  permitted  even  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  at  the  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry, 
thus  depriving  him  of  a  right  to  which  even  the  worst  criminal 
is  entitled  ;  that  by  the  unusual  despatch  with  which  immigrants 
are  being  removed  from  the  station  to  the  steamer,  two  or  three 
days  before  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  the  immigrant  is  oven 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  commissioner-gen- 
eral of  immigration,  and  in  fact  in  some  cases  the  commissioner's 
assistant  refused  to  accept  notices  of  appeal,  altho  the  immigrant 
had  not  as  yet  been  removed  from  the  station  ;  and  further,  that 
the  special  inquiries  are  conducted  like  star-chamber  proceed- 
ings, so  that  the  unfortunate  immigrant,  knowing  nothing  of 
our  laws  or  methods  or  of  the  scope  of  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  is 
bewildered  and  confused,  and  is  unable  to  answer  questions 
with  any  sort  of  correctness  or  intelligence  ;  and  by  this  unfair 
and  unjust  method  deportations  have  been  increased  in  the 
month  of  December  to  an  extent  entirely  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  bureau  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  said  policy  to  restrict 
and  reduce  the  volumeof  immigration  the  judicial  powers  vested 
iu  the  immigration  officials  to  determine,  upon  proper  evidence, 
whether  or  not  certain  immigrants  may  be  included  in  the  class 
of  immigrants  prohibited  by  law  from  landing,  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  department  to  be  an  absolute  power  to  deny  immi- 
grants ti'ie  right  to  land,  by  unfairly  and  without  cause  whatso- 
ever including  them  in  the  class  of  immigrants  'likely  to  become 
public  charges,'  the  department  paying  no  attention  to  the  num- 
ber and  financial  standing  of  the  friends  or  relatives  of  such 
immigrants  or  to  their  own  power  to  support  themselves,  so  that 
immigrants  who  have  been  sent  for  by  relatives  of  suflficienl 
pecuniary  ability  to  take  care  of  them  and  provide  for  their  com- 
fort have  been  unjustly  deported." 

The  real  reason  why  the  illiterates  are  barred  out,  Zgoda,  a. 
Polish  paper  of  Chicago,  thinks  it  has  discovered.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Irish,  and  Germans  in  the  United  States,  we  are  told, 
are  affected  by  a  feeling  of  intolerance  for  all  other  nations,  and 
want  to  keep  the  control  of  this  country  in  their  own  hands.  So 
their  have  raised  the  cry  of  illiteracy  to  exclude  the  "healthy 
and  honest  illiterates,"  the  "unpolished  human  gems  "  from 
southern  Europe.     To  quote  ■ 

"Illiteracy  rages,  as  we  know,  among  the  Slavonian  and  Latin 
peoples.  The  racial  and  religious  peculiarities  of  these  peoples 
do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  are  affected  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe  with  a  disease  peculiar  to  them, 
which  is  an  intolerable  vanity  which  blinds  this  otherwise  in- 
telligent, honest,  and  highly  civilized  race.  All  are  acquainted 
with  the  vanity  and  conceit  of  the  English,  which  bid  the  most 
stupid  Englishman  regard  himself  as  infinitely  superior  to  the 
most  intelligent  Frenchman  or  Pole.  With  this  vanity  is  also 
affected  the  modern  Yankee,  who  also  refuses  to  regard  people 
of  other  races  as  God's  creatures.  This  abominable,  pernicious 
vanity  sprang  up  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  following  two 
centuries,  when  the  English  nation  indeed  stood  much  higher 
in  all  respects  than  the  other  nations.  The  nineteenth  century 
changed  that  position  thoroughly,  but  it  did  not  cure  the  English 
nation  of  its  inveterate  disease.  This  dislike  to  other  nationali- 
ties is  shared  with  the  Yankee  by  the  Irish.  This  is  on  its  face 
a  strange  thing.  A  nation  of  the  Celtic  race,  approaching  in 
character  more  to  the  Slavonians  and  the  Romance  nations  than 
to  the  Germans,  continuously  warring  against  the  English,  and 
standing  at  home  by  no  means  high  as  regards  education,  the 
Irish  here  in  America  swell  like  an  empty  windbag  and  strenu- 
ously proclaim  themselves  better  than  others.  A  third  element 
in  this  country  inimically  disposed  to  the  Slavonians  and  the 
Latin  nations,  is  the  German  element.  This  numerous,  intelli- 
gent, and  wealthy  element  has  been  infected  with  the  intolerance 
of  its  brothers  in  Europe  and  it  applies  that  intolerance  here  on 
the  common  soil. 

"Speaking  in  more  general  terms,  it  is  verging  in  the  United 
States  to  a  dull  conflict  between  the  older  Anglo-Irish-German 
element  and  the  younger,  but  already  very  numerous,  Slavono- 
Latin  element.     The  former  look  with  dislike  and  apprehension 


on  the  rapid  growth  of  the  latter,  and  they  take  advantage  of 
then-  ascendency  to  retard,  or  wholly  to  re.strain,  the  develop- 
ment, numerical,  cultural,  and  consequently  political  also,  of 
their  opponents.  Besides  the  racial  question,  there  also  enters 
here,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  religious  question.  The  older  ele- 
ment, mainly  Protestant,  does  not  willingly  see  the  increase  of 
the  Catholic  element." 

Since  it  is  not  tit  to  speak  too  openly  in  Congress  about  such 
things,  these  reasons,  which  are,  in  the  Zjiotia's  opinion,  the 
true  ones,  are  masked  under  solicitude  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. Hence  a  hunt  is  arranged  for  illiterates  and  other  poor 
wretches  of  that  kind,  representing  them  as  a  dangerous  and 
pernicious  element.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


EDUCATION,   CIVILIZATION,   AND    BABIES. 

RACE  suicide,  complete  or  partial,"  is  the  term  applied  by 
the  President  to  the  modern  tendency,  among  the  edu- 
cated and  well-to-do,  toward  small  families.  The  President's 
words  on  this  topic,  quoted  below,  and  a  similar  expression  of 
sentiment  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  have  brought  out  some 


TWO  KINDS  OF  YOUNG  ONES  UNDER  CAPITALISM. 

—  The  Seattle  Socialist. 

interesting  reflections  in  the  press.  President  Eliot  ha.s  found 
that  28  per  cent,  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  classes  of 
'72  to '77  inclusive  are  unmarried,  and  that  those  who  are  mar- 
ried have,  on  an  average,  only  two  children  living.  As  the 
number  of  children  exactly  equals  th^  number  of  parents,  the 
net  result  is  a  decrea.se  of  28  per  cent.  President  Eliot  regards 
the  length  of  the  college  course  as  one  cause  of  this  result,  and 
advocates  a  shorter  course.  "Once  let  it  become  firmly  fixed  in 
the  popular  mind  that  college  training  leads  to  bachelorhood  and 
its  attendant  evils, "  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "  and  hard-headed, 
homespun  fathers  will  keep'their  sons  out  of  colleges.  In  a  gen- 
eration the  colleges  would  be  crying  out,  not  for  endowments, 
but  for  students." 

Hut  a  number  of  newspapers  are  prompt  to  reassure  President 
Eliot  that  the  course  at  Harvard  was  probably  not  the  prime 
cause  of  the  state  of  affairs  discovered  in  the  classes  of  '72-' 77. 
To  quote  the  Philadelphia  Press  : 

"What  President  Eliot  attributes  to  college  graduates  is  true 
of  all  the  advantaged,  educated  classes,  whether  they  go  to  col- 
lege or  not.  The  conspicuous,  wealthy,  able,  or  exceptional 
lines  and  families  in  all  countries  tend  to  disappear.  Our  Presi- 
dents leave  no  families,  or  small  ones.  Of  the  twenty-five  men 
who  have  held  this  post  in  114  years,  ten  have  to-day  no  descend- 
ants, and  of  them  all  the  Adams  line  is  the  only  prolific  one. 
The  British  peerage  would  die  out  but  for  constant  creations. 
Men  of  genius  have  notoriously  no  descendants,  or  few. 

"Even  of  countries  as  a  whole  it  is  true  that  the  birth-rate 
falls  with  civilization.  The  American  birth-rate  has  been  de- 
creasing for  a  century.     If  the  decrease  which  has  gone  on  for 
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tlie  pa^:t  thirty  years  continues,  by  kjso  or   k/mj  our  population 
will  be  nearly  as  stationary  as  that  of  France." 

The  President's  strong  words  on  tiiis  topic  appear  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst,  vvhicii  is  used  as  a  preface  to  "Tlie 
Woman  Who  Toils,"  a  new  book  written  by  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  and 
Miss  Marie  Van  V'orst.     He  says,  in  part  : 

"I  do  not  know  whether  I  most  pity  or  most  despise  the  foolish 
and  selfish  man  or  woman  who  does  not  understand  that  the 
only  things  really  worth  having  in  life  are  those  tlie  acquirement 
of  which  normally  means  cost  and  effort.  If  a  man  or  woman, 
through  no  fault  of  his  or  hers,  goes  throughout  life  denied 
those  highest  of  all  joys  which  spring  only  from  home  life,  from 
the  having  and  bringing  up  of  many  healthy  children,  I  feel  for 
them  deep  and  respectful  sympathy — the  sympathy  one  extends 
to  the  gallant  fellow  killed  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  or 
the  man  who  toils  hard  and  is  brought  to  ruin  by  the  fault  of 
others.  But  the  man  or  woman  who  deliberately  avoids  marriage, 
and  has  a  heart  so  cold  as  to  know  no  passion  and  a  brain  .so 
shallow  and  selfish  as  to  dislike  having  children,  is  in  effect  a 
criminal  against  the  race  and  should  be  an  object  of  contemptu- 
ous abhorrence  by  all  healthy  people. 

"Of  course,  no  one  quality  makes  ;i  good  citizen,  and  no  one 
quality  will  save  a  nation.  But  there  are  certain  great  qualities 
for  the  lack  of  which  no  amount  of  intellectual  brilliancy  or  of 
material  prosperity  or  of  easiness  of  life  can  atone,  and  which 
show  decadence  and  corruption  in  the  nation  just  as  much  if  they 
are  produced  by  selfishness  and  coldness  and  ease-loving  lazi- 
ness among  comparatively  poor  people  as  if  thej'  are  produced 
by  vicious  or  frivolous  lu.xury  in  the  ricli.  If  the  men  of  the 
nation  are  not  anxious  to  work  in  many  different  ways,  with  all 
their  might  and  strengtii,  and  ready  and  able  to  fight  at  need, 
atul  anxious  to  be  fathers  of  families,  and  if  the  women  do  not 
recognize  that  the  greatest  thing  for  any  woman  is  to  be  a  good 
wife  and  mother — why,  that  nation  has  cause  to  be  alarmed 
about  its  future." 

The  New  York  .l»uricaii  conies  to  the  defense  of  the  bachelor 
by  imputing  to  him  a  feeling  of  altruism  and  explaining  that  the 
young  man  of  to-day  is  often  kept  from  marriage  by  the  fear 
that  he  can  not  provide  adequately  for  his  wife  and  children. 
The  same  paper  shows  its  versatility  and  ingenuity  by  discover- 
ing a  connection  between  small  families  and  tariff  reform.  Here 
it  is: 

"The  President's  reading  can  not  have  left  him  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  number  of  marriages  and  births.  Since  the  tariff  rai.ses 
enormously  the  cost  of  living,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  convinced  that 
'race  suicide  '  is  impending,  can  help  to  avert  that  catastroi)he 
by  coming  out  for  tariff  revision,  in  which  policy  he  would  have 
the  cordial  support  of  a  large  and  growing  section  of  his  parly." 


NEXT   INSURRECTION    IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

WE  learn  from  a  new  book  by  Edgar  G.  Bellairs,  formerly 
chief  Philippine  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press, 
that  there  is  a  general  expectation  among  the  Americans  in  the 
archipelago  that  the  natives  will  rise  some  day  in  another  insur- 
rection. Because  of  his  staff  of  local  correspondents  in  various 
parts  of  the  islands,  Mr.  Bellairs  "was  i)robably  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  get  at  the  real  facts  as  they  existed  in  the  provinces," 
he  thinks,  "than  anybody  else  in  the  archipelago ;  better  than 
the  civil  authorities,  for  they  relied  entirely  upon  the  local  gover- 
nors ;  better  than  the  military  authorities,  as  their  reports  were 
entirely  from  army  oflicers." 

The  time  of  trouble  is  coming,  "in  the  opinion  of  nearly 
every  army  man  who  has  lived  in  the  provinces  and  has  been 
behind  the  scenes,"  Mr.  Bellairs  warns  us  ;  and  in  view  of  the 
coming  storm  he  questions  the  wisdom  of  our  present  policy  of 
raising  and  arming  a  large  force  of  natives,  who  may  turn 
against  us.     He  says  : 

"Will  the   scouts  and  constabulary  be  loyal,  or  will  they  not 


rather  be  an  organized  body  ready  to  start  the  revolution  for  in- 
dependence? Would  they  not  rise  and  massacre  every  white 
officer,  and  with  the  organization  take  the  leading  cities  in  the 
provinces,  and  even  Manila  itself,  before  troops  could  be  sent 
from  the  United  States  in  sufficient  numbers  to  retake  the  archi- 
pelago? 

"Such  a  success  on  their  part  would  bring  to  the  front  every 
man  in  the  Philippines  capable  of  bearing  arms,  for  in  four  or 
five  years  they  would  no  longer  be  a  crowd  of  ignorant  bolomen, 
but  soldiers  trained  in  the  manual  of  arms.  Before  such  an  in- 
surrection would  be  undertaken,  an  immense  reserve  sui)ply  of 
arms,  sufficient  to  arm  half  a  million,  would  be  accumulated. 
Such  a  revolution  would  not  be  quelled  as  quickly  as  the  last  has 
been,  but  would  cost  an  immense  expenditure  of  blood  and 
money,  in  addition  to  which  there  would  be  a  massacre  of  whites 
throughout  the  archipelago,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  a 
time,  at  all  events,  the  Philippines  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Filipinos. 

"This  is  no  fancy  sketch  of  a  vague  possibility,  but  is  a  grave 
possibility,  in  the  opinion  of  several  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  been  and  are  now  in  the  Philippines.  Time  alone  can 
prove  whether  it  will  come  to  pass  or  not 

"In  reading  the  story  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  one  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Hindus,  like  the  Filipinos,  are  artists  in 
dissimulation,  for  the  very  last  people  to  believe  that  the  rebel- 
lion was  coming  were  those  in  the  immediate  command  of  the 
native  troops.  Colonels  and  officers  who  swore  by  their  men, 
their  loyalty,  and  their  devotion  were  among  the  first  to  be  mas 
sacred,  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  Philippines  to-day.  Members 
of  the  civil  commission  and  the  white  governors  of  provinces 
are  practically  the  only  ones  who  do  not  see  the  distant  storm 
signals, — not  that  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  writer  there  will  be 
another  insurrection  within  the  next  five  years,  altho  the  aver- 
age man  in  the  Philippines  puts  it  down  at  a  much  less  time  than 
that." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

MAiNV  a  Markle  makes  a  Mitchell.— TA^  W-'/z/w,  Newark,  X.  J. 

The  pretender  Bu  Hamara  has  been  bound  in  Morocco.— 7'//<r  Atlanta 
Journal. 

.■\r)DiCKS  can  now  join  with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  the  declaration 
that  "  money  is  not  all." — T/tt  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

It  takes  a  physician's  certificate  to  gel  a  ton  of  coal  in  Toledo  these  days 
Wouldn't  that  make  you  sick.> — Thg  Butte  Inlermountain. 

The  Tennessee  legislature  has  passed  an  anti-kissing  bill,  but  amended 
so  as  to  make  it  applicable  only  to  the  legislator  who  introduced  it. 

The  size  of  the  average  family  in  the  United  .States  is  four  persons  and  a 
small  fraction  of  a  person,  the  husband  in  many  cases  being  the  small 
fraction.- 77/^  Chicago  Tribune. 

According  to  the  adjutant-general,  the  United  States  has  10,853,396  men 
able  to  bear  arms,  which  is  one  reason  why  most  of  them  will  never  be 
called  on  to  do  so. —  The  Chicago  Neivs. 

Savs  Brother  Dickey  :  "De  President  can't  stir  up  no  race  problem  wid 
me.  De  only  race  problem  what  troubles  me  is— to  keep  two  miles  ahead 
er  de  bill-collectors."— 77/^  Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  news  of  McLaurin's  oflficial  passing  from  the  Senate  was  received  by 
liis  colleague,  Seniltor  Tillman,  with  noble  fortitude,  the  it  would  have 
been  better  for  all  concerned  if  he  had  received  it  with  resignation.— 7Vi(» 
Indianapolis  tXeu'S. 

"  Whv  will  young  men  carry  pistols  and  brass  knucks  to  church  with 
them? "asks  the  Chigger  Ridge  ((ia.)  Post.  The  inquiry  is  timely.  Every 
well-meaning  Georgian  ought  to  be  content  to  leave  brass  knucks  at  home 
when  he  goes  to  church.  A  good  si.x  shooter  is  sufficient. —  The  Kansas 
City  Journal. 

The  ("lovernment  of  the  United  States  comprises  three  departments,  viz.: 
Wall  Street,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry.  The  Beet 
Sugar  Interest  fixes  the  tariff.  Tlie  W.  C.  T.  U.  determines  what  pictures 
shall  hung  in  the  White  House.  Wall  .Street,  with  such  clerical  help  as 
Congress  may  render,  does  the  rest.— Az/i". 

It  is  reported  from  St.  Paul  that  the  Standard  Oil  trust,  on  losing  a  local 
suit  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  on  account  of  injuries  caused  by 
gasoline,  at  once  advanced  the  price,  and  in  nine  days  collected  from  the 
local  public  enough  extra  to  pay  all  the  costs.  Here  we  have  public'ty, 
but  not  necessarily  the  preventive.- /■//<•  Springfield  Republican. 

The  Southern  Democrats  in  Congress  should  call  that  Republican  "bluff  " 
about  pensioning  ex-slaves,  (io  ahead  and  make  'cm  pass  that  bill  ;  let 
them  dump  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  South  just  as  soon  as  thev 
please.  It's  the  first  opportunity  the  Southern  white  man  has  had  to  get 
his  hands  on  any  of  the  Government's  money  since  the  war.— 71*^  Atlanta 
Journal. 
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"AT  THE   BOTTOM,"  GORKY'S   NEW   DRAMA. 

HAVING  succeeded  wilh  his  tirsi  essay  in  dramatic  art, 
Maxim  Gorky  has  made  another  attempt  to  use  the  stage 
rather  than  the  novel  as  his  meilium.  In  "Mestchanie,"  the 
first  drama  from  his  pen,  he  studieil  the  life  of  the  lower  middle 
classes  of  Russia,  venturing  into  a  sphere  cultivated  by  the 
great  Ostrovsky.  In  liis  new  play,  entitled  "Na  Duie"  (At  the 
Bottom),  he  returns  to  the  field  in  which  he  is  an  acknowledged 
master.  This  drama  deals  with  familiar  (iorky  types — vaga- 
bonds, tramps,  beggars,  delinquents,  outcasts,  and  chronic  crimi- 
nals. 

It  has  been  experimentally  produced  at  Moscow,  and  tlie  occa- 
sion v,-as  a  triumph  for  the  author-dramatist.  The  audience  was 
moved  and  delighted,  and  the  author,  who  was  present,  "re- 
ceived an  ovation."  The  critics,  however,  are  not  a  unit  in 
appreciating  the  literary  and  technical  and  artistic  qualities  of 
the  drama.  All  praise  it,  but  not  with  equal  warmth  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  critic  of  the  Moscow  S/ovo  riiapsodically  says  of  the  play  : 

"This  drama  is  a  song  ;  it  is  a  hymn  to  humanity.  It  is  awful 
and  joyful.  Seeing  at  the  bottom  decaying,  abandoned  people, 
you  say  to  your  conscience:  'They  are  already  dead;  they  no 
longer  feel.'  And  you  are  reconciled,  at  peace,  whatever  may 
happen  to  them. 

"  But  suddenly  you  retreat  in  horror.     They  are  still  alive  ! 

"A  marvelous  spectacle  of  indescribable  beauty  presents 
itself  to  our  eyes.  Beneath  the  mire,  beneath  filth,  ugliness, 
vice,  loathsomeness,  horror,  in  a  lodging-house,  among  the  dregs 
— the  human  personality  still  lives  !  " 

The  argument  of  the  play  may  be  summarized  as  follows,  tho 
some  of  the  reviewers  warn  the  reader  against  judging  the  inter- 
est of  "Na  Duie  "  by  any  skeleton  of  its  plot : 

In  one  of  the  cheapest  and  lowest  lodging-houses  there  are 
found  the  very  dregs  of  the  submerged  tenth  of  society.  The 
keeper  of  the  establishment,  a  woman  of  the  vilest  sort,  has  an 
illicit  connection  with  one  of  the  lodgers,  Vaska  Pepiel,  a  thief 
and  the  son  of  a  thief.  Vaska,  however,  is  in  love  with  the 
woman's  sister,  a  young  girl,  of  whom  his  mistress  is  jealous. 
The  woman's  husband  is  an  old  and  miserly  lessee  of  lodging- 
houses,  and  she  urges  her  lover  to  "remove"  him  somehow. 
One  day  she  overhears  a  mutual  confession  of  love  between 
Vaska  and  her  sister,  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  she  empties  over  the 
young  girl  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Vaska  tries  to  kill  the 
assailant,  but  somehow,  in  the  confusion  of  tlie  scene,  manages 
to  stab  the  old  husband.  He  is  promptly  accused  of  deliberate 
murder  by  the  jealous  mistress  whose  love  he  had  scorned. 

These  are  among  the  characteristic  scenes  of  the  lodging- 
house.  Quarrels,  fights,  brutalities  are  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  lodgers  drink,  gamble,  beg.  steal ;  the  hero  of  the  place  is 
the  thief,  for  he  gets  money  more  easily  than  any  one  of  the 
others. 

Suddenly  an  old  wanderer,  an  ex-Siberian  convict  named 
Louka,  makes  his  appearance  among  these  outcasts.  This  wan- 
derer is  a  ray  of  light  in  the  dark  kingdom.  Louka  is  not  a 
propagandist  or  missionary,  but  a  simple,  guileless,  kindly 
creature,  who  instinctively  loves  his  fellows  and  possesses  the 
faculty  of  bringing  out  the  best,  if  dormant,  qualities  in  them. 
He  is  natural  and  naive,  good-humored  and  shrewd,  racy,  witty 
in  his  own  way.  and  irresistible. 

He  accomplishes  wonders  in  this  wretched  abode  of  misery, 
vice,  prostitution,  and  crime.  He  prevents  a  murder  planned 
by  Pepiel,  and  induces  the  latter  to  turn  to  a  life  of  honest  toil  ; 
he  leads  a  confirmed  drunkard  to  the  path  of  temperance ;  he 
breathes  a  sense  of  human  dignity  into  the  most  abandoned  and 
shameless  paupers  ;  he  reconciles  a  dying  woman  to  her  fate  by 
reviving  her  hope  in  a  better  life  beyond  the  grave  ;  he  elevates 
even  a  half-witted  prostitute  by  expressing  belief  in  her  early 
purity  and  sincere  affection. 

How  does  he  work  his  miracles?  By  soft  answers,  by  gentle 
treatment  and  trust,  by  appealing  to  the  soul  of  good  in  things 


evil.      lie  never  causes  pain  ;  he  yields  and  returns  kindness  for 
abuse. 

The  writer  in  the  Moscow  S/ovo,  after  this  account  of  the 
play,  adds:  "Louka  did  not  create  human  beings.  They  were 
there,  but  they  were  spiritually  asleep.  He  awakens  them." 
There  is  a  spiritual  resurrection. 

A  writer  in  the  Novoye  Vreviya,  while  declaring  his  admira- 
tion for  the  truth  and  realism  of  the  play,  points  out  that  it  is 
essentially  an  imitation  of  Tolstoy's  "The  Power  of  Darkness." 
He  says : 

"  In  point  of  fact  the  Louka  of  '  Na  Duie  '  is  the  Akim  of '  The 
Power  of  Darkness.'  All  his  ideas  are  Tolstoyan,  and  Tol- 
stoy's Akim  is  merely  the  personification  of  the  gospel  of  char- 
ity, love,  and  human  nobility.  Tolstoy's  idea  has  become  the 
source  of  various  streams  and  streamlets.  Who  has  not  resorted 
to  this  spring?  Gorky,  with  talent,  ability,  and  deep  feeling, 
has  written  a  play  which  touches  and  stirs  us.  But  there  is  no 
revelation  in  his  'At  the  Bottom.'  Much  of  its  substance  is 
familiar  to  us  througli  other  works,  of  greater  artistic  merit. 

"Gorky  knows  perfectly  the  life  of  the  lodging-houses  he  de- 
scribes, and  his  portrayal  is  vivid,  striking,  fine.  His  language 
is  strong  and  expressive,  and  his  phrases  are  memorable.  The 
characters  are  firmly  drawn,  and  are  real,  individual.  But  is 
this  new  for  Gorky?  And  have  not  other  writers  taken  us  into 
the  same  world  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fabric?  " — TraHs/atio?i 
tnade/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


NEW   GLIMPSES   OF   EMERSON. 

THE  appi-oach  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Emerson's 
birth  (which  took  place  on  May  25,  1803),  and  the  plans 
already  made  to  worthily  commemorate  that  event,  lend  special 
timeliness  to  a  couple  of  articles  in  T/ie  Booklo^wrs'  Ma^^asine 
(February).  The  first,  entitled  "  Personal  Glimpst  s  of  Emerson, " 
is  from  the  pen  of  Julian  Hawthorne  ;  the  second,  "The  Tribute 
of  a  Son,"  is  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  of  Concord,  Mass. 

Mr.  Emerson  declares  that  his  father  "  wished  no  disciples," 
but  sought  only  "to  teach  young  people  to  trust  implicitly  the 
word  of  the  Spirit  In  its  special  revelation  to  them  when  they 
had  learned  to  rightly  listen."     He  says  further : 

"Reformers  of  all  .sorts  came  to  Concord,  attracted  by  his  hos- 
pitality to  thought.  He  fed  and  protected  and  heard  them,  but 
resolutely  held  to  his  belief  in  his  si)ecial  work  and  that  one 
must  not  mistake  others'  chivalries  for  one' sown.  But  the  chiv- 
alry of  freedom  was  universal  and  commanding,  and  in  the  long 
struggle  against  slavery  Emerson  early  showed  his  colors  and 
came,  as  a  free  lance,  to  fight  beside  Garrison  and  Phillips  when 
it  was  dangerous  to  do  so. 

"Emerson  read  widely,  was  less  of  a  .student  than  many  be- 
lieved, but  had  a  sure  instinct  for  what  was  for  him  in  a  book — 
the  rest  he  let  go.  But  he  studied  men  with  delight,  the  'men 
who  can  do  things  '  in  fields  where  the  scholar  is  often  helpless. 
Especially  he  honored  the  farmer  : 

And  I,  who  cower  mean  and  small 
lathe  frequent  interval 
When  wisdom  not  with  me  resides. 
Worship  Toil's  wisdom  that  abides. 

But  he  was  not  false  to  his  class.  He  said  that  '  the  scholar 
has  drawn  the  white  lot  in  life.'  But  everywhere  he  taught  that 
the  scholar  must  be  ready  to  stand  for  the  truth  which  he  on  his 
lonely  watch-tower  has  seen,  against  the  mob.  well-dressed  or  in 
rags;  also,  that  the  scholar  must  toil  unweariedly  in  his  own 
fields  of  thought.  'To  live  without  duties  is  obscene.'  He 
eagerly  listened  to  the  talk  of  the  tavern,  the  bank,  the  club,  the 
laboratory.  'These  men  don't  know  what  to  do  with  their 
facts,'  he  said,  'but  I  know.'  recognizing  that  truth  is  one,  and 
natural  facts  but  the  embodiment  of  spiritual  laws.  Hence  he 
was  increasingly  attracted  to  verse  as  the  proper  vehicle  for  his 
delighted  perceptions  of  beauty,  of  harmony,  of  unity : 

And  through  man  and  woman  and  sea  and  star 
Saw  the  dance  of  Nature  forward  and  far  ; 
Through  worlds  and  races  and  terms  and  times 
Saw  musical  order  and  pairing  rimes. 

"He  early  celebrated  the  beautiful  laws  of  Compensation,  and 
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welcomed  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  in  wliicli  he  saw,  noi  blind 
destiny,  but  the  triumph  of  effort  and  hope,  a  confirmation  of 
'good  out  of  evil,'  his  sure  belief. 

"Emerson's  prose  and  poetry  annotate  and  explain  each  other 
and  should  be  read  together.  It  was  as  a  poet  that  he  would 
have  wished  to  be  remembered." 

Julian  Hawthorne,  another  son  of  a  famous  father,  writes 
most  interestingly  of  his  contact  with  Emerson's  jiersonalitv. 
Speaking  of  his  own  boyhood  days  in  Concord,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
says : 

"Often,  on  my  way  to  Sanborn's  scliocl  and  back,  I  would 
meet  him,  walking  with  his  head  bowed  forward,  but  keeping  a 
bright  lookout  ahead  of  him  (unlike  Channing,  whose  eyes  ever 
sought  the  ground) ,  and,  as  we  drew  near,  tlie  unique  Emersonian 

smile  would  glimmer  in  his  face 

"At  otiier  times  I  would  see  him,  transiently,  in  his  study, 
where  the  walls  were  all  made  of  books  in  sober  bindings,  and 
there  was  a  table  strewn  with  papers  and  writings;  but  here  I 
never  lingered  long,  but  went  foi  waril  through  an  alcove  which 
led  into  the  parlor  and  dining-room.  These  study-glimpses  of 
Emerson  showed  him  mild  and  absorbed,  and  always,  in  the 
midst  of  his  absorption,  witli  a  lovely  e.xpression  of  kindly  wel- 
come. Once  in  a  while,  when,  at  his  sou's  invitation,  I  came  in 
to  lunch,  he  would  sit 
at  the  head  of  the  table, 
but  with  a  manner  as 
if  he  were  the  least 
considerable  person 
there ;  and  he  would 
address  many  ques- 
tions to  the  visitor,  and 
listen  closely  to  his  re- 
plies, as  if  he  looked 
for  .some  wisdom,  or  at 
least  information,  from 
the  unripe  boy.  His 
bearing  toward  his  wife 
and  daughters  was  of 
the  most  loving  court- 
esy, and  withal  of  def- 
erence, as  tlio  he  would 
take  his  orders  from 
them.  Surely  there 
was  never  greater  per- 
.sonal  humility  than  in 
this  man,  who  was  one 
of  the  proudest  and 
boldest  avouchers  of 
the  inalienaijie  dignity 
of  human  nature  that 
ever  lived. 

"  Again,  I  would  see 
him  at  friends'  houses,  in  conversation  with  other  famous  dig- 
nitaries of  New  England — Alcott,  Wendell  Phillips,  Channing, 
Thoreau,  Hoar,  and  many  others.  He  was  inevitably  the  center 
of  the  group,  ami  when  he  spoke  all  listened,  tho  he  never 
spoke  to  all,  Init  addressed  him.self  to  .some  single  interlocutor, 
and  seemed  to  wish  that  words  so  unimportant  as  his  should  not 
be  magnihed.  Hut  his  friends  were  a  unit  against  this  modesty  ; 
there  were  freshness,  reason,  and  beauty  in  all  he  said.  Society, 
in  the  high  sense,  was  always  created  where  he  was,  and  took 
on  a  dignity  and  value  that  prophesied  of  a  Golden  Age." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  gives  us  the  following  vivid  description  of 
Emerson  as  he  appeared  in  the  winter  Lyceum  courses  in  Con- 
cord ; 

"He  was  dressed,  oi\  these  evenings,  in  black  broadcloth; 
either  a  very  ill-cut  dress-coat,  or  a  buttoned-up  frock-coat 
almost  as  ill-fitting;  with  a  high,  uncomfortable  stock  and  an 
upright  collar.  Emer.son's  figure  was  naturally  awkward  ;  he 
had  narrow  and  sloj)ing  shoulders,  large  arms  and  hands  and 
feet,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  jjrojecting  forward  his  head  jjrecisely 
as  an  eagle  on  the  perch  does,  and  with  the  same  piercing  look 
from  his  eyes.  As  he  stood  before  the  audience,  behind  tlie 
desk,  he  let  his  hands  hang  folded  before  him.  or  used  them  to 
turn  the  leaves  of  his  manuscript ;  his  gestures  were  very  few  ; 
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U)e  one  most  oiteii  used  was  a  clenching  of  the  right  list,  the 
fingers  upward,  and  bringing  down  the  forearm  with  a  motion  of 
power  till  it  was  at  right  angles  with  the  upper  arm  ;  in  its  min- 
gling of  reserve  with  force,  a  very  characteristic  movement. 
He  could  hardly  be  said  to  read  his  manuscript ;  he  probablv 
knew  it  by  heart ;  he  would  merely  keep  in  touch  with  it  as  he 
went  along." 

"On  the  day  of  Emerson's  funeral," concludes  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
"1  walked  with  the  rest  of  Concord,  and  with  many  men  of  emi- 
nence from  all  jjarts  of  the  country,  to  the  grave  in  Sleepy  Hol- 
low. It  seemed  to  me  that  all  of  the  old  Concord  was  left  in  that 
grave.  The  crowd  returned  to  their  homes  ;  but  these  streets 
and  houses  were  no  longer  Concord  in  the  deeper  sen.se.  The 
last  of  the  great  magicians  had  departed,  and  taken  with  him 
the  sjMrit  that  is  the  life." 


THE  GONCOURT  ACADEMY. 
(^OME  ten  years  ago,  the  brothers  Goncourt,  of  Paris,  con- 
^  ceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  literary  society  which  should 
outshine  the  French  Academy.  The  society  was  to  consist  of 
ten— instead  of  u.rty— "immortals, "  and  eight  of  these,  inclu- 
ding Alphouse  Daudet 
and  Octave  Mirbeau, 
were  nominated  by 
Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
who  died  in  1896,  leav- 
ing a  handsome  bequest 
to  the  new  Academy. 
His  relatives  contested 
the  will,  but  after  six 
years  of  litigation  the 
courts  have  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Academy, 
which  now  becomes  a 
legalized  institution. 
Says  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Rc- 
Tu-w  : 

"This  Goncourt 
Academy  is  prohibited 
from  di-scussing  gram- 
matical questions,  mak- 
ing dictionaries,  or  try- 
ing to  reform  the  jiublic 
taste.  Its  ten  members 
are  to  include  neither 
l)oeis  nor  critics,  for  Edmund  de  Goncourt  hated  both  ;  they 
are  to  meet  at  dinner  monthly;  each  to  be  paid  $1,250  a  year, 
and  they  are  to  confer  an  annual  j)rize  of  $1,000  on  .some  work 
of  real  literary  merit,  judged  by  the  Goncourt  standard. 

"The  present  members  are  J.  K.  Huysnians,  president;  Gus- 
tave  Geoffroy,  Leon  Hennique,  Paul  Margueritte,  Octave  Mir- 
beau, the  brothers  Rosny,  Elemir  Bourgcs,  Lucien  Descaves, 
and  Leon  Daudet.  The  foundations  of  the  French  Academy 
have  not  yet  been  perceptibly  shaken." 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  writes  as  follows  (in  the  London  Daily 
C/n  oiiiili-)  concerning  the  members  of  the  Goncourt  Academy: 

"With  the  exception  of  M.  Lt^on  Daudet,  these  gentlemen  are 
not  very  young.  Few  of  them,  I  think,  will  see  fifty  again, 
altho  none  have  yet  seen  sixty.  Without  resemblingone  another 
clo.sely  in  detail,  they  have  a  certain  likeness  in  their  common 
leaning  to  the  fantastic  side  of  realism,  in  their  enthusiastic 
study  of  the  art  of  writing,  in  their  comparative  indifference  to 
the  public." 

He  says  further ; 

"The  jiarallel  between  living  English  and  French  fiction  is  too 
uncertain  to  enable  us  to  conceive  an  Academic  Goncourt  in  this 
country.      Hut   one   may   entertain    oneself   by   fancying   what 
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would  have  happened  if  it  had  been  instituted  and  endowed 
amongst  r.s.  Imagine  the  seven  original  academicians  convoked 
in  1900.  I  see  them  in  my  mind's  eye:  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  George 
Gissing,  Mr.  Robert  Ilicliens,  Mr.  George  Moore,  'Mark  Ruther- 
ford,' Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Zangwili.  Mr.  Wells  is  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  then  they  proceed  to  elect  three  more  members  to 
make  their  number  complete.  After  a  really  delightful  confer- 
ence, and  the  emission  of  some  amazing  paradoxes,  the  scrutiny 
would  be  made,  with,  shall  we  say,  this  result:  Mr.  Bernard 
Capes,  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift?  Would  that 
not  be  a  very  amusing  little  'academic  des  talons-rouges 
Anglais  '  ?  " 

RICHARD    STRAUSS'S    INFLUENCE    UPON 
ORCHESTRAL   MUSIC. 

MR.  HEXRY  T.  FIXCK,  a  recognized  authority  on  musical 
matters,  declared  not  long  ago  that  the  symphony,  as  a 
form  of  musical  art,  is  "doomed  to  extinction,"  and  he  prophesied 
that  it  will  be  superseded  by  the  "symphonic  poems"  of  Liszt, 
Dvorak,  and  Richard  Strauss.  This  view  is  evidently  shared 
by  Mr.  W.  J,  Henderson,  the  musical  critic  of  the  New  York 
Sufi,  who  points  out  (in  T/w  Atlantic  Monthly,  January)  that 
recent  developments  in  the  musical  world  are  turning  the  technic 
of  orchestral  composition  "topsy-turvy,"  and  are  making  orches- 
tras "sing  new  songs."  Mr.  Henderson  is  deei^ly  impressed  by 
the  vogue  of  Richard  Strauss  and  the  growing  influence  of  his 
revolutionary  musical  theories.  "Strauss  has  in  certain  ways 
discredited  Beethoven  and  the  prophets,"  he  observes,  "and  has 
shrunk  the  orchestral  wonders  of  Berlioz  and  Wagner  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  Sunday-afternoon  band  concert."  Proceeding 
to  a  review  of  the  older  forms  of  orchestral  music,  he  says : 

"Beethoven,  striving  to  make  the  symphony  a  vehicle  for  emo- 
tional expression,  was  compelled  to  busy  himself  with  changes 
in  the  form,  and  he  gave  no  special  study  to  instrumental 
effects.  He  used  such  new  ones  as  readily  suggested  themselves 
to  him,  but  they  were  notiiing  more  than  elaborations  of  the  old 
conventions.  However,  the  seed  sown  by  Beethoven  speedily 
bloomed  in  the  growth  of  the  new  romantic  school.  The  princi- 
pal tenet  of  this  school  was  that  music  must  express  emotions, 
and  that  the  form  must  develop  entirely  from  the  emotional 
purpose  and  plan  of  the  work.  Two  distinguished  explorers  of 
this  new  style  devoted  their  highest  efforts  to  the  production  of 
orchestral  composition. 

"Liszt  endeavored  to  tell  stories  in  music  by  erasing  the  divi- 
ding-line between  movements  and  writing  his  work  all  in  one 
piece.  He  retained  the  two  contrasting  themes  of  the  old  sym- 
phonists,  but  he  asked  his  hearers  to  affix  a  meaning  to  each  of 
them.  Then  he  proceeded  to  handle  them  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  symphonists  did,  working  them  out  and  varying 
them  with  much  skill,  tho  alwaj'S  with  a  view  to  suggesting  the 
development  of  the  incidents  of  his  story.  To  such  a  purpose 
the  resources  of  orchestral  color  lent  mighty  aid,  and  Liszt  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  this.  He  began  to  draw  awaj' from  the  con- 
ventions of  the  symphonists,  and  to  seek  for  new  and  striking 
instrumental  combinations.  Nevertheless,  in  his  compositions 
for  orchestra  Liszt  was  the  debtor  of  two  men  much  more  re- 
markable than  himself,  namely,  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  From 
the  former  he  got  the  idea  of  the  use  of  themes  with  definite 
meanings  attached  to  them.  From  the  latter  he  obtained  the 
suggestion  of  the  employment  of  the  orchestra  to  tell  stories 
and  much  information  as  to  its  technics.  Berlioz,  however,  con- 
tinued the  use  of  separate  movements,  and  his  attempts  to  use 
definitely  representative  themes  were  few  and  uncertain.  He 
preceded  Wagner,  nevertheless,  in  the  revelation  of  the  resources 
of  the  orchestra,  and  he  antedated  Liszt  in  the  use  of  the  orches- 
tra for  romantic  composition. 

"Later  imitators  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt  failed  to  perceive  any- 
thing except  the  vast  color  schemes  of  their  orchestration.  Bor- 
rowing a  few  of  the  conventional  figures  of  the  older  writers, 
such  as  Haydn's  sea-waves  and  Beethoven's  thunder-storms, 
they  asked  us  to  see  things  through  a  kaleidoscope  of  instru- 
mental color.  They  forgot  that  we  could  not  understand  them 
when  they  made  no  logical  appeal  to  our  intelligence." 

Richard  Strauss,   standing  upon  the  vantage-ground  made 


lor  iiim  l)y  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner,  has  tried  to  combine  all 
the  best  elements  of  their  work.  His  "tone-poems" — "Don 
Juan,"  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  "Thus  Spake  Zara- 
tliuslra."  and  "A  Ileio's  Life" — seek  to  make  tlie  orchestra  tell 
stories,  but  tlicy  do  not  ignore  the  fimdamcnlal  principles  of 
musical  form  which  constituted  the  ground-plan  of  the  old  sjnn- 
phony.     Furthermore : 

"Strauss  has  utilized  themes  with  definite  meanings  attached 
to  them,  as  Wagner  did,  without  confining  himself  to  two,  as 
the  older  writers  d  id,  and 
as  Liszt  did  in  most  of 
his  works.  He  has  re- 
turned in  his  later  com- 
positions to  the  fashion 
of  clearly  separated 
movements,  while  he 
has  made  them  pass  be- 
fore the  hearer  without 
pauses  between  any  two 
of  them.  He  has  devel- 
oped his  themes  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  symphonic 
masters,  and  has  striven 
to  enforce  their  meaning 
with  all  the  effects  of 
orchestral  color.  And 
withal  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  compose  only 
music  with  a  purpose, 
never  music  for  its  own 
sake.  \\\  short,  Strauss 
has  shown  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  musical  form 
which  the  earlier  writers 
painfully  evolved  out  of 
their  attempts  to  produce 

nothing  beyond  musical  beauty,  not  only  can  be,  but  must  be, 
utilized  by  the  composer  who  cares  nothing  whatever  about 
musical  beauty,  and  who  aims  only  at  making  music  a  means 
of  expression. 

"This  I  believe  to  be  Strauss's  greatest  and  most  significant 
achievement.  It  is  the  legacy  which  he  will  leave  to  his  succes- 
sors, and  which  will  influence  the  progress  of  musical  develop- 
ment." 


MR.    W.  J.    HENDEKSON, 
Musical  Critic  of  the  New  York  Situ. 


STRENGTH    AND    LIMITATIONS   OF  JOHN 
RUSKIN. 

RUSKIN  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  articles,  studies, 
and  biographies  that  a  new  estimate  of  his  life  and  work 
must,  in  order  to  justify  itself,  present  a  new  point  of  view. 
This  merit  the  London  Academy  and  Literature  concedes  to 
Frederic  Harrison's  contribution  to  the  "English  Men  of  Let- 
ters "  series,  and  it  thinks  that  Mr.  Harrison's  conclusion  that 
Ruskin  was  "a  stimulus  rather  than  an  authority,  an  influence 
rather  than  a  master,"  is  one  already  sanctioned  by  time. 

At  the  very  outset  Mr.  Harrison  defines  his  own  position  as 
being  that  of  a  sympathetic  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  a  critic, 
with  a  predisposition  in  favor  of  Auguste  Comte,  to  whom  Rus- 
kin was  hostile.  "Tho  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  moral,  social, 
and  artistic  ideals  of  Jolm  Ruskin  myself,"  he  says,  "I  am 
sworn  in  as  a  disciple  of  a  very  different  school,  and  of  a  master 
whom  he  often  denounced.  As  an  humble  lover  of  his  magnifi- 
cent power  of  language,  I  have  studied  it  too  closely  not  to  feel 
all  its  vices,  extravagances,  and  temptations.  I  am  neither 
Socialist  nor  Plutonomist ;  and  so  I  can  feel  deep  sympathy  for 
his  onslaught  on  our  modern  life,  whilst  I  am  far  from  accejiting 
his  trenchant  remedies."     We  quote  further: 

"Ruskin  undertook  to  found  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  the 
imaginative  faculties  on  a  creed  which  he  had  imbibed  as  a  child 
and  held  with  childlike  fervor,   without  any  solid  study  of  i*:s 
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philosopliy,  or  its  history,  or  its  social  friuis.  Wlien  all  this 
was  forced  on  him  by  the  prophetic  homilies  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  by  the  facts  of  society  and  art  he  witnessed  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  which  he  learned  about  Catholic  ages,  his  rapid 
imagination  and  his  sympathetic  nature  took  fire  and  tore  off.  as 
did  .Sartor  himself,  "the  rags  of  Houndsditch, '  as  Carlyle  called 
the  Biblical  orthodoxy  of  his  youth.  As  in  theology,  so  in  his- 
tory ;  as  in  art,  so  in  economics,  Ruskin  was  perpetually  con- 
structing a  priori  outoi  his  own  head  new  schemes  and  theories, 
without  any  serious  or  systematic  knowledge  of  theology  or  his- 
tory, or  economics,  or  even  art. 

"But  having  said  this,  let  me  never  forget  that  John  Ruskin 
was  a  man  of  rare  genius,  of  what  one  of  his  French  admirers 
has  called  'a  palj)itating  imagination,'  and  withal  he  was  a  man 
of  delicate  moral  sensitiveness,  of  acute  human  sympathy  and 
vision.  He  had  some  share  of  that  Gift  of  the  Ilhuriel  spear  by 
which  frauds  are  detected,  which  enabled  men  with  such  differ- 
ent spirits  as  Plato,  St.  John,  and  the  Mystics,  or  Burke,  or 
Shelley,  to  give  us  wondrous  hints  and  guesses,  beautiful  con- 
solations and  hopes,  even  in  their  fancies,  tiieir  i)aradoxes,  and 
their  illusions. 

"All  that  genius  and  insight  could  do  without  systematic 
learning  or  patient  reasoning,  that  John  Ruskin  did.  From  the 
jjoint  of  view  of  a  scientific  historian,  it  would  need  long  years, 
not  a  few  crowded  months,  to  master  the  history  of  Venice,  much 
less  that  of  Italy,  for  the  whole  Middle  Ages.  A  serious  archeo- 
logist  would  spend  as  many  years  as  Ruskin  could  give  of 
months  to  unearth  all  the  seaweed-overladen  and  buried  antiqui- 
ties of  St.  Mark's,  and  the  palaces  of  the  (Jrand  Canal.  A  man 
who  knew  little  of  theology  except  the  Bible  and  the  volumes  of 
sermons  that  were  admitted  into  a  strict  Calvinist  household, 
was  not  equipped  to  lecture  Auguste  Comte.  Mill,  Buckle,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  about  the  evolution  of  civilization  or  the  history 
of  religion.  Nor  was  it  quite  decent  to  mock  at  the  economists 
from  Adam  Smith  to  Henry  Sidgwick  with  no  more  knowledge 
of  their  books  tlian  has  any  esthetic  curate  in  deacon's  orders. 
He  never  could  be  brought  to  understand  this.  His  education 
in  a  kind  of  Puritan  nursery,  and  the  hard  shell  of  egotism  in 
which  his  whole  early  life  was  cribbed,  made  this  impossible. 
And  so  John  Ruskin  went  forth  to  take  up  his  parable  against 
them  all — artists,  critics,  historians,  philosophers,  theologians, 
and  economists,  with  all  the  fervor  and  devotion  of  an  early 
Christian  martyr  in  the  Roman  empire — and  with  the  same 
result.  He  lived  through  a  long  life  of  contempt,  and  almost  of 
persecution.  But  there  was  something  in  what  he  jireached  that 
has  lived — which  i)hilosophers,  theologians,  and  economists 
never  could  altogether  supply." 

The  cause  of  Ruskin's  vehement  assertiveness,  which  Mr. 
Harrison  explains  was  "a  literary  intoxication  rather  than  a 
moral  fault,"  is  traced  to  circumstances  of  his  early  youth.  The 
family  practised  "a  sort  of  I'goisine  a  itois"  i.\\\<\  Ruskin  from 
infancy  was  "forced  by  parental  affection  and  authority  to 
regard  his  little  self  as  a  sublime  genius  destined  to  reform, 
inform,  and  direct  the  world."  In  pathetic  contrast  with  this 
may  be  set  a  paragraph  whiili  reveals  Ruskin's  state  of  mind  in 
1869  when,  dejected  by  "the  public  rejection  of  his  social  and 
economic  teaching,  the  chorus  of  ridicule  poured  on  him  when 
he  turned  from  esthetic  criticism  to  life,  society,  and  politics, " 
he  wrote,  "Swift  is  very  like  me."     Says  Mr.  Harrison  : 

"Words  how  full  of  i)athos  and  tiuth.  And  that  most  strange 
bit  of  autobiography  ('Sesame,'  Preface,  21  par.)  which  ends,  that 
'in  my  enforced  and  accidental  temper,  and  thoughts  of  tilings 
and  of  pe(jple, '  he  has  sympathy  with  Dean  Swift  of  all  i)eople. 
Strange  parallel,  singular  coincidences  !  The  most  drab-colored 
witii  the  most  purple  of  all  great  masters  of  Knglish  ;  the  most 
cynical  with  the  most  idealist  maker  of  Utopias;  the  most  foul 
with  the  most  prudish  of  writers  ;  the  keenest  politician  with  the 
most  unpractical  of  dreamers;  the  bitterest  hater  with  the  most 
loving  sentimentalist— and  yet  analogies  in  mind  and  in  circum- 
stance— they  two  .so  lonely  in  spirit,  so  like  in  tiieir  genius  for 
sarcasm,  so  boiling  with  indignation  for  tlie  people's  wrong,  so 
brave,  so  defiant,  each  gifted  with  such  burning  speech,  both 
such  Platonic  lovers,  yet  so  continually  ])etted  by  good  women, 
both  once  so  much  sought,  often  so  hotly  reviled,  both  ending 
in   such  a  wreck,  in  something  so  like  despair.     John   Ruskin, 


loo,  in  his  last  years  of  decayed  power,  could  have  said,  more 
reverently  and  less  arrogantly,  as  he  turned  over  the  pages  of 
his  earlier  books,  'My  God  !  what  a  genius  1  had  when  I  wrote 
that !  '  He  too  might  have  truly  written  as  his  own  epitaph 
sie-'ii  indignalio  cor  lacerabat — yea,  and  could  have  added  et 
III  tit  tern  loniiirbabat. " 

A  final  paragraph  may  be  given  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  speaks 
of  the  period  of  the  Oxford  lectures  as  a  time  when  Ruskin  be„t 
exemplified  his  power  to  inspire: 

"Curiously  scanty  and  desultory  as  his  scholarshiji  had  been 
as  a  student,  we  are  continually  struck  in  the  Oxford  lectures 
with  the  range  of  reading,  the  subtle  comments,  and  the  force 
of  sympathy  with  which  he  had  reached  the  inmost  soul  of  so 
many  classical  writers,  both  prose  and  verse,  Roman  as  well  as 
Greek.  Nor  has  any  professor  ot  (ireek,  of  poetry,  or  of  philoso- 
phy, touched  with  a  wand  of  such  magic  jiower  .so  many  inimita- 
ble i)assages  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  yEschylus.  Pindar,  Aristoi)lianes, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Lucian  ;  or  again  of  Vergil,  Horace, 
and  Catullus.  The  Slade  professor  may  have  taught  the  stu- 
dents little  enough  of  fine  arts  by  his  oral  lectures  ;  but  he  gave 
even  the  dullest  and  most  unimaginative  of  his  hearers  new 
ideas  of  the  pl-ace  of  art  in  life,  higher  ideals  of  both  art  and 
life,  and  an  awakened  interest  in  all  that  art  might  come  to 
mean,  if  it  were  lifted  out  of  the  meanness  and  trading  spirit  in 
which  it  is  too  often  sunk.  Here  and  there  when  he  does  touch 
on  art,  there  are  some  judgments  on  paintings  and  painters  of 
wonderful  acuteness  for  all  that  they  look  so  paradoxical,  as 
when  he  insists  that  Turner  belonged  to  the  Greek  school.  And 
when  he  is  not  thinking  of  art  at  all,  there  are  passages  of 
strange  pathos  and  exquisite  beauty.  The  startling  paradoxes, 
falling  in  such  inexplicable  inconsequence,  at  least  roused  the 
mind  of  his  hearers,  and  taught  them  things  in  ways  impossible 
to  the  conventionally  obvious.  And  the  Slade  j)rofessor,  if  he 
taught  art  only  by  stray  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  banquet  of 
passionate  satire  on  which  his  mind  fed,  at  least  planted  deep 
in  the  hearts  and  brains  of  a  few  chosen  men  ardent  ideals  of  a 
better  world,  and  the  yearning  desire  to  strive  toward  its  attain- 
ment." 

NOTES. 

.\  DRAMATIZATION  of  Rudvaid  Kipling's  novel,  "The  Light  that  Failed," 
has  been  made  by  Miss  Constance  Fletcher  ("(ieorjfe  Fleming").  The  play 
is  being  successfully  presented  in  London  by  .Mr.  Forbes-Robertson. 

T/tr"  Hookttiiiii's  February  list  of  the  six  besl-selling  books  of  the  past 
month  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggsof  the  Cabbage  Patch.    4.  Wanted  :  A  ("haperon.— Ford. 

Hegan.  5.    .An     Old    Sweetheart    of     Mine.— 

2.  The  Hlue  Flower. — Van  Dyke.  Kiley. 

3.  The  Virginian —Wister.  0    ( lleiigarrv  St'hool  D.ivs, — Connor. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


A    NEBULAR    MYSTERY. 

^yilE  astronomer  is  ever  ready  to  bewilder  the  popular  iniagi- 
*■  nation  by  astounding  caleulations  regarding  tlie  age,  dis- 
tance, and  speed  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  it  now  seems  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  conceive  of  something  more  marvelous  yel 
— a  form  of  energy  which  travels  many  times  faster  than  light, 
tho  the  velocity  of  iSb.ooo  miles  per  second,  which  is  assigned 
to  light,  is  inconceivable  enough  to  most  minds.  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb,  the  eminent  astronomer,  has  been  led  to  infer  tlie 
existence  of  some  such  new  form  of  energy  by  the  tacts  wliicli 
have  been  gathered  in  regard  to  the  star  Nova  Persei.  about 
which  we  have  already  published  considerable  matter  in  this 
department.  It  will  be  remembered  that  about  a  year  ago  this 
new  star  blazed  forth  with  extreme  suddenness.  From  the  time 
it  was  first  visible  it  increased  in  two  or  three  days  to  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  but  not  long  afterward  it  faded  away  as 
rapidly,  losing  half  its  brightness  in  a  very  few  days.  It  was 
commonly  supposed  that  some  tremendous  explosive  conflagra- 
tion had  taken  place,  yet  few  people  realized  the  significance 
of  the  suddenness  and  intensity  of  the  illumination  when  the 
enormous  distance  of  the  star  was  taken  into  account. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  before  the  Astronomical  and  Astro- 
physical  Society  of  America  on  December  29,  1902,  as  reported 
in  Science  (January  23),  Professor  Newcomb  said  : 

"In  his  study  of  what  is  going  on  among  the  stars,  even  the 
astronomer  may  for  a  time  fail  to  grasp  the  true  significance  of 
what  he  sees,  through  leaving  out  of  account  the  vastness  of  the 
field  which  he  is  surveying.  A  remarkable  case  of  tliis  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  new  stars  which  have  been  known  to  burst 
forth  from  time  to  time.  In  at  least  two  notable  cases  of  this 
kind  within  the  past  ten  years  such  stars  have  been  found, 
witiiin  a  few  months  after  their  outburst,  to  be  changed  into 
or  surrounded  by  a  nebula.  Nothing  could,  at  first  sight,  seem 
more  natural  or  easily  explained  tlian  this  occurrence.  To 
whatever  cause  we  maj*  attribute  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  sud- 
den multiplication,  within  the  period  of  two  or  three  days,  of  the 
light  of  a  sun  by  thousands  of  times,  the  cataclysm  must  result 
in  throwing  out  a  mass  of  incandescent  vapor,  rising  with  great 
speod.  This  vapor,  expanding  on  all  sides,  will  appear  to  us  as 
a  nebula  surrounding  the  star  and  continually  enlarging.  That 
any  difficulty  can  stand  in  the  way  of  this  view  will  first  appear 
when  we  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  extent  of  such  a 
nobula.  To  do  this  requires  that  we  know  .something  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  star." 

Professor  Newcomb  shows  several  reasons  for  assuming  that 
Nova  Persei  belongs  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted a  conservative  estimate  of  its  distance  from  the  earth 
would  be  3,400  light-years — i.e.,  a  distance  such  that  a  ray  of 
light,  traveling  at  the  speed  of  186,000  miles  per  second,  would 
reach  the  earth  in  3,400  years.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Assuming,  then,  that  the  distance  is  of  this  order  of  magni- 
tude, let  us  ask  at  what  speed  a  nebula  must  rise  in  order  that  it 
may  expand  as  rapidly  as  observation  seems  to  show  the  matter 
around  Nova  Persei  to  have  flown  outward.  Calculations  would 
show  this  speed  to  beggar  all  our  conceptions.  The  highest 
speed  which  matter  has  been  known  to  reach  is  that  attained  by 
the  eruption  of  hydrogen  and  other  gases  from  the  sun,  which 
sometimes  amounts  to  several  hundred  miles  a  second.  But 
matter  moving  only  with  such  a  speed  as  this  would  require  cen- 
turies [instead  of  a  few  days]  to  form  a  nebula  of  appreciable 
size  at  the  distance  we  have  assigned  to  the  new  stars. 

"The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  of  Nova  Persei 
led  to  an  ingenious  suggestion  by  Kapteyn  that  the  seemingly 
slow  expansion  of  the  neljula  which  surrounds  Nova  Persei  was 
not  a  motion  of  matter  at  all,  but  only  an  illumination  of  nebu- 
lous matter  already  existing  by  the  wave  of  light  thrown  out 
from  the  exploded  star.  At  first  sight  the  reply  to  this  sugges- 
tion might  be  that  the  observed  expansion  can  not  come  up  to 
the  light  in  speed.   .   .   .   But  when  we  put  the  matter  into  cold 


figures,  we  liiul  that  the  great  dilliculty  in  llic  way  of  accepting 
Kapteyn's  explanation  is  the  opposite  of  this.  Wliat  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  not  the  apparent  slowness  of  the  motion,  but  the 
inadequacy  of  the  speed  of  light  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  If 
the  distance  of  this  star  is  only  400  limes  that  of  Alplia  Centauri 
I  the  nearest  fixed  star],  the  speed  of  llie  apparent  expansion 
must  have  been  ten  times  that  of  light. 

"Of  all  agencies  known  to  be  i)ropagated  through  space  in 
time,  light  is  the  swiftest  in  its  motion.  We  may,  therefore,  say 
that  no  known  cause  coming  into  action  in  February,  1901, 
could,  within  the  twenty-two  months  which  have  since  elajised. 
have  emanated  from  the  star  so  as  to  make  itself  felt  outside  of 
a  sphere  which,  at  the  distance  in  question,  would  subtend  to 
our  eyes  an  angle  of  more  than  four  minutes  in  diameter.  We 
seem,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  illumina- 
tion or  nebulosity  surrounding  Nova  Persei  during  the  summer 
of  1901  existed  independently  of  the  outburst  of  the  star,  or 
there  exists  in  the  universe  a  cause  susceptible  of  transmission 
with  a  speed  several  times  that  of  ligiit." 

Since  Kapteyn's  hypothesis  is  still  further  negatived  bv  other 
considerations — especially  by  photographs  taken  at  the  Lick 
Observatory  which  show  that  "the  emanation  did  not  go  out  in 
straight  lines  witli  uniform  velocity,  l)ut  branclied  off  here  and 
there,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  .sometimes  in  another,  with 
varying  speed  " — we  might  naturallj'  have  recourse  to  corpuscu- 
lar radiation  (Roentgen  rays,  Becquerel  rays,  etc.).  But  here, 
if  we  accept  the  theoretical  result  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  (see  Lir- 
KRARV  Du;est.  January  17),  says  Profes.sor  Newcomb,  we  meet 
with  the  difficulty  that  these  entities  can  not  travel  with  a  greater 
speed  than  light.  Under  these  circumstances  nothing  seems  left 
to  us  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  but  to  turn  over  to 
our  successors  the  problem  of  explaining  the  phenomena. 


TO    PREVENT  TELESCOPING    IN    RAILROAD 
WRECKS. 

A  DEVICE  invented  by  a  Chicago  railroad  man,  George  E. 
Dickson,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  "telescoping" 
of  cars  in  railway  collisions  is  described  in  the  papers  of  that 
city,  from  which  Railway  ajtd  Locomotir^e  Engineeritig  abstracts 
the  following.  The  idea,  we  are  told,  is  to  build  passenger-cars 
with  angular  or  curved  ends,  so  that  when  the  cars  are  on  a 
straight  track  the  ends  will  not  be  at  right  angles  to  the  rails  as 
they  are  now,  but  will  stand  at  some  angle,  and  these  beveled 
car-ends  will  act  as  deflectors  in  case  of  collision.  Says  the 
writer : 

"It  is  expected  that  cars  so  made  will,  under  the  stress  of  a 
heavy  collision,  have  each  its  front  end  thrown  to  one  side  and 
its  rear  to  the  other.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  telescoping  ac- 
tion, it  is  intended  that  the  cars  will  really  lie  together  en 
echelon,  if  we  may  borrow  a  military  expression.  To  put  it 
another  way,  if  the  cars  were  represented  by  a  line  of  men  in 
Indian  file,  all  facing  north  before  the  accident,  the  position 
assumed  after  collision  would  be  approximately  represented  by 
the  line  of  men  standing  each  three-quarters  of  a  turn  to  the 
right.  Details  of  the  scheme  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
sides  of  the  cars  from  being  crushed  in,  and  also  means  to  pre- 
vent the  cars  jumping  upon  one  another." 

Of  this  plan  the  paper  just  named  proceeds  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing criticism,  suggesting  that  the  remedy  may  be  worse  than 
the  disease.     It  says: 

"We  have  no  desire  to  disparage  earnest  effort  to  make  rail- 
way travel  more  safe  than  it  is  now  ;  the  road  in  that  direction  is 
wide  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  in  avoiding  the  danger  of  direct 
telescoping  by  this  form  of  construction,  to  court  disaster  in 
another  form.  The  elimination  of  the  car  platform  and  the  in- 
troduction of  .solid-end  cars  and  continuous  vestibules,  with 
strong  under-framing  to  cars,  are  apparently  the  safe  lines  along 
which  the  evolution  of  car  design  by  expert  car-builders  on  our 
leading  roads  is  moving.  Mr.  Dickson's  plan  means  the  dislo- 
cation of  one  or  more  'joints  '  of  the  train,  and  the  possibility  of 
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pushing  cars  sideways  down  a  steep  embankment,  or  over  a 
bridge,  or  against  the  jagged  sides  of  a  tunnel  or  rock  cut,  may 
be  as  serious  a  menace  to  safe  railway  operation  as  is  the  danger 
which  he  seeks  to  avoid. 

"The  worst  accidents  in  which  telescoping  has  been  the  pre- 
dominantly unfortunate  feature  are  frequently  those  in  which 
old-style  cars  were  concerned — cars  with  platforms  carried  on 
timbers  bolted  to.  and  projecting  from,  the  car-sills.  In  some 
cases  there  js  reason  to  believe  that  the  i)resence  of  the  high- 
speed brake  on  the  ill-fated  train  would  have  averted  dire  disas- 
ter, or  at  least  softened  it  into  mere  mishap. 

"The  enormous  amount  of  stored-up  energy  which  must  be 
dissipated  before  a  moving  train  can  be  brought  to  rest  was 
recently  di.scussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Railroad 
Club,  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Desoe.  As  an  example  he  showed 
that  a  train  weighing  1,500  tons,  moving  at  the  rate  of  25  miles 
an  iiour  would  have  62,688,000  foot-pounds,  or  31,344  foot-tons, 
of  energy  to  be  destroyed,  as  far  as  the  train  is  concerned,  be- 
fore it  could  be  stopped.  This  amount  of  stored-up  energy,  if 
suitably  applied,  would  be  capable  of  lifting  the  entire  train 
more  than  20  feet  up  in  the  air.  Higher  speeds  with  less 
weights  may  give  practically  the  same  results.  These  figures 
show  the  enormous  forces  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  solving 
the  problem  which  Mr.  Dickson  has  essayed.  The  deflecting 
method,  in  which  the  cars  will  not  only  be  derailed,  but  proba- 
bly shoved  off  their  trucks,  and  bunched  together,  demands  very 
cautious  and  conservative  consideration  from  those  best  able  to 
judge." 


THE   HOOKWORM   OR   "LAZINESS"   DISEASE. 

1"* HE  assertion  made  by  Dr.  Stiles,  zoologist  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  that  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  so-called  "  poor  whites  "  of  the  South  is  largely  due  to  a  para- 
sitic disease,  has  been  already  noted  in  these  columns.  The 
descriptio:.  of  Dr.  Stiles's  investigation  as  the  discovery  of  "the 
germ  of  laziness"  has  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  somewhat 
ridiculous  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  most  casual  readers  of  the  daily 
press.  An  editorial  writer  in  Tlie  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(February)  tells  us  that  Dr.  Stiles's  discovery  is  really  a  most 
inijKjrtant  one.  His  contention  that  the  parasitic  disease  in 
question,  varieties  of  which  have  existed  in  warm  countries  for 
centuries,  must  also  be  prevalent  in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
was  first  made  eight  years  ago,  but  was  not  regarded  favorably 
by  his  brother  practitioners  till  he  thoroughly  proved  his  point 
last  year.     Says  the  magazine  referred  to  above  : 

"The  extreme  and  in  some  cases  nonsensical  statements  made 
by  the  daily  press  have  been  startling,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
more  serious  and  conservative  statements  Dr.  Stiles  made  before 
the  medical  society  to  which  he  presented  his  results.  The 
press  has,  however,  misquoted  his  statements  in  more  than  one 
particular.     His  results  briefly  stated  are  these  : 

"If  we  go  south  from  Virginia  to  the  Gulf  we  meet  two  totally 
different  kinds  of  anemia,  which  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
soils  on  which  they  occur,  the  parasites  which  cau.se  them,  the 
symptoms  which  result,  and  the  treatment  which  is  necessary. 
One  of  these  anemias  follows  the  more  impervious  soils  such  as 
clay,  and  is  due  to  malaria,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  caused 
by  a  minute  parasite  which  lives  in  the  blood  and  which  may  be 
cured  by  a  proper  use  of  quinin.  The  other  anemia,  preemi- 
nently a  disease  of  the  sandy  regions,  is  caused  by  a  parasitic 
'iKJokworm'  {Uncinaria  Americana) ,  which  lives  in  the  intes- 
tine, and  which  is  not  affected  by  quinin,  but  can  be  killed  by 
the  u.se  of  thymol.  These  two  anemias  have  heretofore  been 
confused  by  most  ])hysicians,  hence  this  new  di.scovery  clears  up 
a  matter  of  great  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prac- 
tising physician,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  it 
means  a  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  fully  half  of  the  sick 
people  found  in  the  Southern  sand  area.s. 

"One  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of '  hookworm  '  disease 
is  an  extreme  lassitude,  both  mental  and  jjliysical  ;  this  condi- 
tion is  due  to  the  emaciation  and  to  the  thin  watery  character  of 
the  blood,  which  does  not  properly  nourish  either  the  brain  or 
the  muscles.  Now,  curiously  enough,  it  is  especially  in  the  sand 
areas  of  the  South  that  the  poorer  whites,  known  as  lhe'i)oor 


while  trash,'  arc  found,  and  Dr.  Stiles,  who  has  been  living 
among  these  people  for  a  number  of  weeks,  positively  states  that 
it  is  among  these  people  that  hookworm  disease  is  especially 
common  and  especially  severe.  He  found  entire  families  and 
entire  neighborhoods  affected,  and,  owing  to  the  symptoms  which 
tlie  di.sease  causes,  he  asserts  that  this  malady  is  verv  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  these  people.  He  states, 
in  fact,  that  if  we  were  to  place  the  strongest  class  of  men  and 
women  in  the  country  in  the  conditions  of  infection  under  which 
these  poorer  whites  are  living,  they  would  within  a  generation 
<jr  two  deteriorate  to  the  same  poverty  of  mind,  bodj*,  and 
worldly  goods  which  is  proverbial  for  the  '  poor  white  trash.' 

"It  is  true  that  the  poorer  whites  are  found  on  clay  soils  as 
well  as  on  sand  ;  but  Dr.  Stiles  maintains  that  on  clay  soil  these 
people  are  healthier,  stronger,  and  more  intelligent,  hence  that 
they  are  better  fitted  for  the  competition  in  life,  from  which  the 
hookworm  disease  practically  excludes  the  poorer  whites  of  the 
sand-farms.  He  has  further  traced  families  from  sand  to  clay 
or  to  the  cities,  and  proved  their  improvement  under  the  new 
conditions:  and  conversely  he  has  traced  families  from  clay  to 
sand,  and  proved  their  deterioration. 

"An  important  point  claimed  in  these  investigations  is  that 
hookworm  disease  is  especially  ])revalent  among  children,  and 
that  it  not  only  interferes  with  their  school  attendance,  but  that 
children  who  are  afflicted  with  the  malady,  and  who  have  gone 
from  sandy  districts  to  a  city,  have  the  reputation  among  their 
teachers  of  being  more  or  less  backward  and  even  stupid  in  their 
studies.  All  this  agrees  with  well-established  sj'mptoms  of  the 
disease,  for  it  is  thoroughly  established,  not  only  by  Dr.  Stiles's 
investigations,  but  by  observations  in  Europe  and  Africa,  that 
hookworm  diseases  stunts  both  the  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Stiles  states  in  fact  that  he  has  found  patients  of 
twenty  to  twenty-three  years  of  age  who  both  mentally  and 
physically  were  not  developed  beyond  the  average  boy  or  girl  of 
eleven  to  sixteen  years  old. 

"There  are  other  points  in  connection  with  this  work,  such  as 
the  perverted  habit  of  dirt-eating,  the  presence  of  the  disease 
among  factory  hands  who  formerly  lived  in  the  country,  the 
financial  loss  involved,  etc.,  into  which  we  can  not  enter  here  at 
present.  The  happiest  part  of  the  entire  work  is  that  the  disease 
can  be  easily  prevented  and  that  it  can  be  cured.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  may  look  for  decided  improvement  among 
tlie  jxjorer  whites  in  the  sand  districts  of  the  South,  altho  this 
remark  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  consider  that 
'hookworm  disease '  gives  us  a  complete  explanation  of  all  ills 
in  the  Southern  States." 


Visual  Powers  of  Savages. — A  series  of  observations 
on  the  visual  powers  of  uncivilized  people  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers.  The  greater  part  of  his  work 
was  done  in  Murray  Island,  where  the  people  had  remained  un- 
disturbed in  their  primitive  condition  until  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  have  subsequently  been  rendered  by  the  influence  of 
missionaries  sufficiently  tractable  to  understand  the  instructions 
given  them  for  the  performance  of  the  requisite  tests.  Says 
TJie  liritish  Medical  Journal  in  a  note  on  the  subject : 

"  Upon  the  question  of  physiological  acuitj'  of  vision  as  distin- 
guished from  acquired  powers  of  ob.servation  Dr.  Rivers's 
researches  tend  to  show  that  tho  the  typical  savage  may  be 
superior  to  the  normal  European,  his  superiority  is  only  slight. 
He  quotes  many  instances  which  suggest  that  it  is  long-con- 
tinued jiractise  in  closely  attending  to  the  minute  details  of  ex- 
tremely familiar  surroundings,  rather  than  natural  physiological 
superi<irity,  which  enables  the  savage  to  surpass  the  ordinary 
European  so  marvelously  in  the  recognition  of  distant  objects. 
The  most  acute-sighted  savage  would  in  the  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings of  a  Highland  moor  be  a  very  poor  match  for  the  na- 
tive gillie  ;  and  Dr.  Rivers  considers  that  we  have  no  right  to  as- 
sume that  the  average  Euro])ean  who  has  received  the  necessary 
special  training  could  not  develop  an  acuteness  of  vision  equal 
to  that  of  less  civilized  races.  These  remarks  suggest  an  impor- 
tant api)lication  in  the  training  of  scouts  for  military  jnirposes. 
If  any  slight  superiority  in  the  visual  a])paratus  of  the  savage 
does  exist,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  be  partly  accounted 
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for  by  a  more  delicate  power  of  jiccoin  modal  ion  (ov  long  dis- 
tances. The  frequency  in  savaye  races  of  liypermetropia,  where 
the  mechanism  of  accommodation  is  always  more  or  less  in 
action,  affords  some  corroboration  of  this  view.  Dr.  Rivers  has 
also  found  .'^ome  evidence  that  irradiation  is  less  marked  in 
primitive  races,  and  points  out  that  this  fact  if  fully  established 
would  also  help  to  explain  any  sujjeriority  <>f  visual  acuity  which 
might  be  present." 


AMERICAN    RECOGNITION    OF    MARCONI. 

'  I  "HE  cordial  treatment  with  which  Marconi  ami  his  work 
•■•  have  been  received  in  this  country  are  favorably  contrasted 
by  The  EUctriCi^l  World  and  Eni^iiit-i-r  (January  31)  with  the 
more  "offish"  attitude  of  the  transatlaiuic  public  and  press.  It 
says : 

"This  latest  work  of  Mr.  Marconi  is  indeed  something  for 
universal  congratulation,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  stir 
up  American  inventors  to  see  if  they  can  not  beat  him  at  his  own 
game.  It  is  pleasant  meantime  to  note  his  courteous  recognition 
of  the  cordial  attitude  toward  him  and  his  work  of  the  American 
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press^nd  people.  There  is,  indeed,  a  curious  contrast  between 
that  attitude  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Marconi's  own  half-father- 
land. Great  Britain.  The  surly,  glum  demeanor  of  the  technical 
press  there  is  not  without  counterpart  in  the  position  of  some 
leaders  in  electrical  science.  For  example,  in  his  really  superb 
and  suggestive  address  before  the  English  Institution  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  President  Swinburne  says:  'We  can  get  but 
few  telegraph  papers  now.  This  is  not  because  telegraphy  is 
dead  ;  it  is  because  most  of  its  problems  are  solved,  so  there  is 
litile  to  discuss.'  We  rub  our  eyes;  or,  at  least,  we  beg  Mr. 
Swinburne  to  wake  up  and  rub  his.  Surely  this  utterance  is  not 
worthy  of  so  keen  and  alert  an  intellect,  when  the  great  aerial 
spaces  of  the  world  are  being  spanned  by  streams  of  wireless 
telegraph  messages,  that  must  in  short  order  affect  profoundly 
the  whole  telegraphic  industry  !  The  probability  is,  not  that  the 
English  mind  is  hampered  and  prejudiced  by  its  cable  invest- 
ments, but  that  it  believes  Germany  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it 
all,  as  a  practical  new  art,  instead  of  the  plucky,  steadfast,  keen- 
witted Anglo-Italian,  who  now  receives  thanks  for  his  work  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"The  greater  lies  before.  Mr.  Marconi  has  done  much,  but 
even  as  we  write  he  is  discussing  the  conquest  of  wider  spans  of 
ocean,  and  training  the  ether  to  quiver  to  a  longer  thrill  from  his 


'  llnnulcr-slaiious. '  A  year  ago  it  was  St.  John  to  I'oldhu,  and 
now  it  is  Ca])e  Breton  and  Cape  Cod,  the  stride  increasing  hun- 
dreds of  miles  at  a  time  ;  and  yet  only  four  kilowatts  are  needed 
for  the  jump,  which  we  fancy  compares  very  well  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  land  telegraph  and  telei)hone  lines  as  power  transmis- 
sion circuits.  Just  where  all  this  is  going  to  end  we  don't  know. 
Tcsla  said  ten  years  ago  that  power  in  big  blocks  could  be  loaded 
onto  tlie  ether  for  safe  delivery  elsewhere  in  exjiress  packages  ; 
and  as  we  watch  the  work  of  Marconi,  Pupin,  and  Hewitt,  the 
far-tlioughted  prophecy  comes  once  more  to  mind.  In  the  mean 
time.  j)rojects  are  afoot  for  wireless  routes  between  England 
and  her  southward  dependencies  and  colonies;  between  Italy 
and  the  Argentine  republic  ;  and  we  expect  to  see  them  plotted 
out  in  tlie  ether  like  steamship  lanes  in  the  great  seas.  But  first 
of  all,  getting  down  to  business,  we  are  j^earning  to  use  the 
Anglo-American  aerial  line  at  ten  cents  a  word  ;  and  Mr.  Mar- 
coni can  not  hurry  up  too  much  to  plea.se  the  whole  impatient 
Yankee  public  in  providing  it.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  we 
miglit  as  well  rest  right  now  on  Hertz's  fundamental  work, 
philosophically  considered,  unless  commercial  service  can  be 
established.  But,  unless  all  indications  are  wrong,  we  shall 
soon  have  it." 


OPPOSITION   TO   THE    METRIC    SYSTEM. 

'"T^'IIE  proposed  adoption  by  tlie  general  (jovernmenl  of  the 
■■•  metric  system  is  being  vehemently  opposed,  as  we  have 
ali"eady  noted  in  these  columns,  by  a  number  of  the  more  con- 
sert'ative  engineers.  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  at  a  recent  meeting,  even  jjsissed  condemnatory  reso- 
lutions, altho  much  more  severe  ones  were  tabled.  This  action 
of  the  society  brings  it  under  the  ban  of  Tlie  Electrical  World 
ajid  Engineer,  which  pours  out  upon  it  the  vials  of  editorial 
wrath,  asserting  that  it  has  made  itself  "an  object  of  interna- 
tional merriment "  to  the  "pained  astonishment  of  the  scientific 
•public."     This  paper  further  says; 

"  F'alher  Time  ami  the  fooi-killer  will  rescue  it  [the  society]  at 
no  distant  date,  and  the  intemperate  vituperation  indulged  in 
by  the  old  fogies  serves  in  part  as  its  own  corrective.  .  .  .  There 
may  be,  and  are,  reasonalile  diffeiences  of  oj)inion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  an  immediate  and  violent  change  in  our  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  which,  by  the  way,  nobody  has  seriously 
proposed  ;  but  we  certainly  did  not  suppose  that  five  engineers 
could  be  found  who  would  go  upon  record  in  such  extraordi- 
nary language  and  as  believing  that  the  so-called  English  system 
would  ever  be  universally  adopted. 

"  English  system  indeed  !  There  is  no  such  tiling  nor  has  there 
been  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  would  take  more  space  than 
we  have  in  our  editorial  columns  to  catalog  and  describe  the 
weird  and  irreconcilable  systems  which  have  been  in  use  in 
English  shops.  W'e  very  much  doubt  whether  any  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  could  ever  name 
them  otfhand,  much  less  explain  their  relations.  It  seems  as  if 
half  the  prosperous  manufacturers  in  England  had  devised  inde- 
pendent systems  of  gages,  admirably  supplemented  by  popular 
unit.->  handed  down  from  medieval  times.  Of  these  the  barley- 
corn is  about  the  only  one  which  has  not  been  retained  in  use  to 
our  knowledge,  tho  we  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  find 
that  it  still  survives  in  some  form  or  other.  The  chief  argument 
advanced  by  the  seventeenth-century  section  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 
seems  to  have  been  the  occasional  survival  of  similar  curios 
among  nations  using  the  metric  system  for  the  purposes  of  every- 
day life.  Now  unquestionably  there  are  some  such  anachro- 
nisms like  the  Paris  line  and  the  German  zoll  (Heaven  knows 
which  one),  but  they  have  no  more  significance  than  the  use  of 
the  double  negative  among  English  illiterates.  As  well  abolish 
the  metric  system  for  one  as  English  grammar  for  the  other. 
Particular  trades  preserve  their  metrological  jargon  as  particu- 
lar communities  adhere  to  their  dialects  ;  but  neither  fact  has  the 
slightest  general  significance  save  to  attest  the  persistence  of 
bad  habits.  So  far  from  any  form  of  English  measures  making 
headway  in  the  world's  work,  every  succeeding  year  finds  the 
metric  system  making  steady  progress  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try. Continental  manufacturers  sometimes  build  to  English 
measures  for  the  export  trade,  just  as  they  make  beads  of  particu- 
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lar  sizes  and  colors  for  barter  in  Central  Africa,  merely  as  a  eon- 
cession  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  savages. 

"This  whole  riimpns  proves  the  wilful  and  deplorable  igno- 
rance of  the  rule-of-tliunib  contingent  as  to  the  real  provisions  of 
the  metric  bill  now  before  Congress.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that 
its  effect  will  be  to  change  violently  by  legal  enactment  all  the 
measuring  equipment  of  the  shops  of  the  country  :  and  on  this 
assumption  the  aforesaid  back  numbers  found  a  mighty  griev- 
ance. Now  it  is  undoubtedly  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  encour- 
age the  introduction  of  a  simple  international  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  but  its  actual  direct  effect  will  i)e  merely  to  set  a 
good  example  by  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Government.  Any  superannuated  fanatic  who  s<>  desires 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  continue  his  antiquated  methods  just  as 
long  as  he  wishes.  Nobody  cares  how  his  shoj)  rules  are 
graduated.  He  can  have  them  divided  to  thirteenths  of  an  inch 
or  seventy-ninths  of  a  foot  if  he  likes,  with  no  one  to  hinder. 
But  if  he  deals  with  Uncle  Sam,  he  will  be  expected  to  conform 
to  civilized  units  so  far  as  the  results  are  concerned.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not,  jierhaps,  the  place  where  the  shoe  pinches.  It  takes 
very  little  forethought  to  see  that  a  system  used  for  all  official 
business,  and  conforming  to  common  international  practise,  will 
very  rapdily  work  its  way  into  general  use,  and  when  that  time 
comes  the  gentleman  who  deals  in  barleycorns  will  be,  with 
respect  to  tlomestic  trade,  just  where  he  is  now  with  respect  to 
a  large  class  of  foreign  trade,  seriously  at  a  disadvantage  with 
his  more  progressive  competitors.  If  he  really  believed  that  the 
metric  system  would  not  come  into  wellnigh  universal  employ- 
ment, a  law  such  as  is  pro])osed  would  give  him  no  pangs  but 
the  gentleman  who  deals  in  barleycorns  sees  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  and  .squirms.  We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of 
science,  the  mechanical  arts  and  commerce  will  be  served  by  tlie 
immediate  passage  of  the  proposed  measure,  that  it  will  be 
passed  in  spite  of  the  frenzied  ravings  of  the  small  group  of  hide- 
bound fanatics  who  oppose  it.  and  that  the  result  will  be  the  suc- 
cess of  the  similar  movement  in  England  and  her  colonies,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  so-called  '  Knglish  '  system  to  a  position  of 
merely  archeological  importance.  Let  the  yard,  foot,  and  pound 
be  stored  with  the  cubit  and  span  in  a  Pantheon  of  departed 
units,  and  tlien  be  forgotteu,  except  as  relies." 


uverfai  al.so  are  good  subjects  for  '  reduction  cures'  by  dieting 
and  exercise,  and  so  are  the  gouty  and  those  suffering  in  other 
ways  from  what  is  called  rightly  or  wrongly  the  'uric-acid 
diathesis. 


The  Self-Drugging  Habit.— Perhaps  tlie  greatest  foe  to 
the  health  of  the  present  generation  is  the  pernicious  habit  of 
self-drugging,  so  we  are  warned  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Stedman  in 
KTeryhody' s  "Mai^aciiif.  Of  the  nerve  tonics,  l)lood-puriHers, 
sleep-producers,  and  laxatives  that  are  consumed  by  the  gallon 
an<l  hundredweight,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  distinct  condemna- 
tion.    .Says  l)r.  Stedman: 

"The  primary  effect  of  any  of  these  poi.sonous  mixtures  is 
seemingly  good  ;  the  nervous  fidgets,  the  'tired  feeling,'  the  in- 
somnia, or  the  constipation  is  i)ron)ptly  relieved  by  the  first  few 
doses.  Naturally,  when  the  symptoms  return,  as  they  are  bound 
to  do,  the  sufferer  turns  again  to  the  bottle  or  the  ])iil-l)ox. 
Again  he  gets  relief,  and  again  he  is  driven  back  to  his  drug, 
taking  larger  and  larger  doses  as  the  habit  is  forming,  until  at 
last  the  fetters  are  forged  and  a  new  'drug  fiend  '  is  created.  It 
is  cheaper  than  calling  in  a  doctor,  and  is  less  trouble  than  sys- 
tematic exerci.se;  but  how  many  could  be  saved  from  this  bond- 
age, and  how  many  slaves  could  be  freed  by  rational  i)hysical 
culture,  only  the  physician  who  knows  the  prevalence  of  this 
evil  can  guess.  The  nervous,  the  sleepless,  and  the  neurasthenic 
are  of  all  persons  the  last  who  should  seek  relief  from  drugs  or 
from  alcohol.  Their  very  disease  predisposes  them  to  clrug 
jiddietion,  and  once  having  experienced  tiie  lethe  which  drugs 
may  bring,  only  the  most  heroic  exhibition  of  will  power — which, 
alas  I  they  have  not — can  save  them  frf)m  thraldom.  And  yet 
these  shattered  nerves  are  calling  only  for  rich  red  blood,  for 
pure  air,  good  food,  and  the  healthful  stimulus,  without  reac- 
tion, of  the  bath,  'i'hc  rest-cure  for  .some,  active  exercise  for 
others  will  bring  the  reality  of  health  which  drugging  can  only 
for  a  brief  moment  simulate. 

"Dyspepsia  and  constipation,  when  due  to  lack  of  muscular 
tone  in  the  walls  of  the  strnnach  and  intestinesor  to  deficient  secre- 
tion of  the  digestive  juices  or  to  a  sluggish  liver,  are  often  miracu- 
lously  relieved   by  properly  directed    physical  exercises.     The 


The  Hygiene  of  Shaving-Soap.— That  the  lather  with 

wliich  llie  sliaver  covers  his  face  is  valuable  as  an  antiseptic, 
ajiart  from  its  otlier  uses,  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  J.aucet, 
who  says  ; 

'The  use  of  soap  lather  prior  to  shaving  the  beard  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  troublesome  oj)eration. 
S<jap  is  said  to  extract  the  oily  matters  from  the  hair  and  thus 
to  render  it  brittle,  so  that  the  blade  of  the  razor  saws  through 
it  easily,  for  after  all  shaving  is  a  delicate  sawing  process.  With 
sensitive  skins  of  course  a  soap  of  good  quality  and  preferably 
free  from  alkaline  excess  is  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  thought  that  an  excess  of  alkali  would  prepare  the 
beard  more  readily  than  a  pure  soap  or  superfatted  soap.  The 
corrosive  effect  of  alkali,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  which 
description  of  soap  should  be  used.  Soap  probably  plays  a  more 
important  role  than  that  of  a  saponitier  of  the  natural  oil  of  the 
hair.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  wiio  use  the  razor  frequently 
cut  tliemselves,  yet  it  is  rarely  that  anything  more  serious  than  a 
cut  follows,  the  slight  wound  generally  healing  quickly,  and  the 
risk  of  septicemia  arising  in  this  way  would  seem  to  be  almost 
;///.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  razor 
blade  must  be  bacteriologically  clean — i.e.,  free  from  septic  mat- 
ter—  wliich  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  jjiobably  it  is 
dipped  into  hot  or  sterilized  water  before  use,  or  else  that  the 
soap  lather  is  antiseptic.  The  latter  explanation  seems  the  more 
probable  of  the  two.  The  amount  of  soap  rubbed  on  the  skin  is 
considerable  if  the  shaving  is  to  be  in  any  degree  comfortable, 
and  soap  lias  considerable  antiseptic  power,  a  six-per-cent.  solu- 
tion being  sufticient  to  destroy  the  tyi)hoid  bacillus." 
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Magnetic  Storms  and  Solar  Spots.— Sun-spots  have 
often  been  held  respoiisii)le  tor  disturbances  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism, and  it  has  been  considered  by  some  investigators  that  the 
relation  between  them  is  one  of  cause  and  effect.  According  to 
the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Cortie,  in  The  Asfyophysicixl 
Journal,  it  is  rather  the  relation  between  two  effects  of  the  same 
cause.  Instead  of  tabulating  values  for  extended  jieriods.  this 
w  iter  has  compared  statistics  for  only  three  years  (1899-1901)  ; 
but  tlieir  comparison  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  above  stated. 
Says  a  reviewer  in  the  ]\t-~,']tc  Siuntiftfue  (January  24)  : 

"  I'or  exam])le,  the  author  tlius  analyzes  the  facts  that  ap- 
peared during  the  first  six  months  of  the  iv\st  year.  The  sole 
spot  of  any  size  that  cros.sed  the  solar  disk  during  this  jieriod 
was  ol)served  between  March  5  anil  March  13  ;  it  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  notable  magnetic  perturbation.  From  the  13th  till 
the  19111.  the  visible  disk  was  completely  free  from  spots,  and  the 
faculiu  observed  were  of  slight  importance  and  feeble  intensity, 
altho  a  comparatively  large  magnetic  disturbance  took  place  on 
April  10.  Mr.  Cortie  concludes  that  possibly  solar  spots  are  one 
of  tlie  instrumental  causes  of  magnetic  storms,  but  they  are  not 
the  only  one  ;  an<l  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  two  phe- 
nomena are  in  correlation  as  two  effects — often  independent — of 
one    common   cause." — Translation    made  for   The    Litekakv 

DiC.KST. 

SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"Onf.  of  the  most  intercsiinff  things  wliicli  liiis  uppc.ired  of  late  in  tlie 
domain  of  electrochemistry."  siiys  'I'hf  Htiginffiing  Mafitizine,  "is  the  fact 
Ihiit  it  has  been  foiintl  advisable  to  form  a  commercial  <>rKi«ni7.alion  for  the 
exjiri-ss  jmrpose  of  comhicl  inK  a  continuous  campaign  of  scientific  research. 
Thus  ilicre  has  been  orKanizeil  at  NinRnra  Kails  a  company  whose  oljjecl 
18  not  to  manufacture  anythinR  in  particular,  but  to  conduct  experimental 
researches  upon  a  lar^e  scale  with  a  view  of  developinK  niethoilsand  proc- 
esses in  electrochemistry  fur  disposal  to  operating  conijianics  or  other 
purchasers.  Already  the  wm  k  of  members  of  the  company  has  developed 
such  results  as  the  method  of  producinK  artificial  corundum  bv  the  fusion 
of  t)auxite,  and  also  the  process  of  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  the 
producti<m  of  nitric  acid  and  artifical  nitrates,  both  of  which  processes  are 
in  commercial  opetation  by  undertakers,  to  whom  they  hav  been  dis- 
posed." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE    "HISTORIC   CHRIST." 

THE  person  and  history  of  Christ  have  in  modern  tlieological 
thoutjlit  assumed  a  new  importance.  Since  modern  Bibli- 
cal critics  have  striven  to  put  a  new  face  upon  the  Scriptures,  the 
old  Protestant  principle  that  the  Hible  is  the  last  court  of  apjieal 
in  all  matters  of  faith  and  life,  which  was  the  famous  "  Formal 
Principle  of  the  Reformation,"  has  been  disciyded  by  them. 
The  "juridic  "  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  which  means  that  their 
ipse  dixit  is  absolutely  and  rinally  decisive,  is  no  longer  recog- 
nized in  "advanced"  theology  ;  but  the"Historic  Christ,"  which 
means  the  Christ  of  three  synoptic  gospels  as  reconstructed  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  modern  criticism,  is  made  the  basis  of 
Christian  faith.  In  the  words  of  a  prominent  representative  of 
this  school :  "  We  jn-oceed  from  this  standpoint,  that  our  evan- 
gelical faith  has  its  last  foundations  in  the  historic  Jesus  Christ." 
This  fact  explains  the  vast  literature  wliicli  the  life  of  Christ 
has  called  forth  in  recent  years,  all  of  it  devoted  to  the  one  ob- 
ject of  determining  exactly  what  the  historic  Christ  is.  In  the 
Christ liche  Welt  (Leipsic,  Nos.  49  and  50)  is  found  an  instruc- 
tive review  of  the  recent  works  of  this  subject,  notably  those  of 
Weiss.  Holtzmann,  Wendt,  Schweitzer,  Schmiedel,  Otto,  and 
others  ;  and  the  writer,  who  himself  is  a  friend  of  this  school  of 
thought,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  Holtzmann,  furnishes  this  sum- 
mary of  the  inner  development  of  the  historic  Christ : 

Jesus  is  aroused  from  an  ever3--day  existence  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist. In  being  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  he  experiences  a  new 
creative  act  of  God  which  arouses  in  him  a  new  and  elevated 
self-consciousness;  the  temptation  which  was  involved  in  this 
new  consciousness  he  escapes  by  remaining  completely  silent 
in  reference  to  his  Messiah-consciousness.  Even  his  miracles 
are  not  wrought  in  the  interests  of  his  Messianic  mission,  but 
they  are  merely  acts  of  mercy.  In  this  way  he  aims  to  work  his 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and,  in  order  to  enlarge  his 
activity,  he  sends  out  his  disciples  with  their  message.  The 
great  prayer  of  thanksgiving  which  he  speaks  when  at  the 
height  of  his  activity  furnishes  evidence  of  tlie  fact  that  he 
was  then  tempted  to  put  forth  his  claims.  Life  did  not  offer  to 
bim  what  he  expected.  But  over  against  this  an  inner  greatness 
makes  itself  felt;  he  experiences  in  reality  the  will  of  God,  in 
reference  to  which  he  is  now  to  reach  a  clear  understanding.  In 
the  possession  of  a  blessed  and  already  present  certainty  and  in 
confidence  that  his  life  was  being  led  by  God,  his  actions  and 
words  breathe  childlike  courage  and  quiet  firmness.  He  flees, 
but  not  without  a  new  mission  ;  he  takes  a  small  congregation 
with  him,  whom  lie  purposes  to  initiate  more  deeply  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Gospel.  As  soon  as  he  foels  tliat  this  education  has 
been  completed,  he  again  appears  on  Jewish  .soil,  in  order  to  try 
again  and  again  to  win  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Each  and 
every  time  he  finds  himself  disappointed.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
there  was  danger  that  he  himself  might  lose  his  confidence  in 
himself  as  the  Messiah  and  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  was  self- 
deception.  He  tries  to  find  in  the  faith  of  his  discii)les  a 
strengthening  of  his  own  faith,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  .scene  and 
confession  of  Peter  in  Csesarea  Philippi.  Really  strengthened 
by  this  trial,  he  thereupon  undertakes  his  last  work,  namely,  his 
journeying  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  die  there,  for  a  death  in 
Galilee  would  be  fatal  to  his  mission.  To  the  last  he  is  filled 
with  the  desire  to  accomplish  a  great  purpose.  In  his  last  days, 
he  experiences  as  never  before  the  importanceof  his  own  person. 
With  a  clear  eye  he  enters  upon  death  ;  he  has  concentrated  his 
thoughts  more  and  more  upon  his  death,  and  accordingly  has 
assigned  a  deeper  and  deeper  significance  to  this  death.  In  his 
last  struggle  he  with  joy  and  strength  submits  to  the  will  of 
God. 

In  this  way  there  is  found  in  the  historic  Christ  a  man  with  a 
superhuman  con.sciousness,  who  nevertheless  retains  a  wonder- 
ful simplicity  and  clearness  of  judgment.  He  was  a  man  who 
went  an  altogether  different  way  from  that  which  he  had  origi- 
nally purposed,  and  a  man  who  in  implicit  confidence  in  God 
goes  his  way  quietly  and   fulfils  his  mission  in  the  way  that  he 


had  been  directed.  He  is  a  man  who  had  before  liim  the  most 
blessed  and  glorious  eternity,  and  who  nevertheless  finds  his 
peace  and  joy  in  the  present  possession  of  his  God. 

There  is  a  suljstantial  agreement  among  the  recent  (ierman 
writers  on  the  life  of  Christ  in  this  portrait,  tho  in  detail.*?  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinions.  Thus  Schmiedel  is  of  the  conviction 
that  Jesr.s  did  not  enter  upon  his  work  with  ;>.  consciousness  and 
a  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  but  that  he  went  to  Galilee 
merely  to  continue  the  work  of  John  the  liaptist  there.  But 
later,  when  he  saw  the  phenomenal  success  of  his  work,  and 
especially  when  he  saw  how  God  performed  miracles  through 
him,  (lid  he  gradually'  reach  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  Lord.  Later  on.  two  new  thoughts  were  born  .in  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  namely,  that  the  Gospel  was  intended  for  the 
heathen  also,  and,  secondly,  that  the  way  to  glory  for  him  lay 
through  his  death.  In  this  way  his  death  became  an  integral 
part  of  his  mission. 

According  to  Schweitzer,  Jesus  with  his  inner  life  is  confined 
entirely  to  this  earth,  where  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. Ilis  jireaching  circles  around  the  ideas  of  the  king- 
dom, of  repentance,  and  of  the  judgment. — Translation  made 
for  The  Litkrakv  Dkjest. 


RELIGIOUS    PROBLEMS    IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

THE  long-expected  papal  bull  on  the  Philippines  was  made 
public  several  weeks  ago,  but  it  seems  to  have  attracted 
very  little  attention  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic  jiress.  This 
fact  is  doubtless  due  to  what  Mr.  W.  J.  D.  Croke,  the  Rome 
correspondent  of  the  Milwaukee  Catholic  Citizen,  terms  "the 
vagueness  of  its  dispositions."  It  arrives  at  no  definite  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  vexed  question  of  the  friars,  beyond  recom- 
mending that  the  existing  priests  remain  in  charge  of  their  par- 
ishes until  their  places  can  be  filled  by  native  priests.  The 
Pope  urges  the  native  clergy  to  take  no  part  in  politics  or  secu- 
lar afi'airs,  and  enjoins  loyalty  to  the  American  Government  in 
the  islands.  His  attitude,  indeed,  toward  the  new  rdgiiiie  is 
one  of  actual  cordiality,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  passage : 

"The  fortune  of  war  which  changed  the  ci-il  government  of 
the  country  has  involved  changes  in  the  spiritual  government 
also.  For  with  the  cessation  of  Spanish  rule  the  right  of  patron- 
age of  the  Spanish  kings  has  also  ceased,  and  the  church  has 
come  into  greater  liberty,  with  the  just  partition  of  its  rights 
from  those  of  tlie  civil  government." 

In  Roman  Catholic  circles  persistent  efforts  are  still  being 
made  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Philippine  friars.  Arcl>- 
bishop  Chapelle,  the  predecessor  of  Mgr.  Guidi  as  apostolic  dele- 
gate to  the  Philippines,  recently  declared  in  an  interview  in 
Rome  :  "I  for  my  part  can  state  from  a  full  knowledge  that  dur- 
ing the  three  years  and  a  half  in  which  the  friars  have  been  so 
assailed  no  one  of  them  has  ever  been  taken  in  any  act  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Government  or  in  any  act  opposed  to  public  order 
in  general,  yet  they  have  lived  all  this  time  in  the  fiercest  light 
of  scrutinv  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  not  by  any  means  a  few  of 
those  who  are  praised  to  their  disparagement  have  been  found 
wanting."  And  the  "Philippine  Catholic  Center,"  which  is  said 
to  be  the  strongest  and  most  representative  body  of  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  in  the  islands,  has  issued  a  letter  whose  temper 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract: 

"The  Spanish  religious,  who  have  been  the  object  of  so  much 
persecution,  evangelized  our  country,  taught  us  the  arts  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  commerce  ;  they  inspired  in  us  the  love  of 
the  liberal  arts  ;  they  gave  us  an  exquisite  social  and  moral  edu- 
cation, and  sent  us  forward  in  the  path  of  true  progress  and 
civilization  in  a  quiet,  gentle  manner.  The  whole  world  is  wit- 
ness to  the  fac-t  that  in  three  centuries  we  have  passed  from  a 
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state  of  savagery   to  one  of  civilization,  whicb   is  the  cause  of 
envy  in  the  breasts  of  our  Malay  neighbors." 

A  most  interesting  glimpse  of  the  religious  situation  in  the 
Philippines  as  it  appears  througli  Protestant  eyes  is  afforded  by 
the  first  report  sent  home  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Brent,  the 
missionary  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
writes  (in  the  New  York  Ch}(rchttuin)  : 

"My  brief  experience  here  has  already  conhrmed  anew  my  be- 
lief in  the  Incarnation  as  the  sole  means  of  understanding,  serv- 
ing, and  unifying  human  life  and  interests.  In  Christ  Jesus 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female, 
white  nor  black  ;  all  are  one,  or  may  be  made  one,  in  him.  The 
little  brown  brother  is  vuin,  and  consequently  can  be  ultimately 
understood  as  really,  tho  not  as  rapidly,  as  those  whose  faces 
are  «f  a  different  color,  and  whose  history  has  more  brilliantly 
illumined  pages  than  his.  The  common  instincts,  the  common 
hopes,  the  common  manhood,  find  their  interpretation  in  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus. 

"In  the  past,  stress  has  been  laid  too  exclusively  on  the  differ- 
ences between  Western  and  Oriental  character  until  men  have 
become  unnatural  and  artificial  in  their  regard  and  treatment  of 
one  another.  The  American  people  in  their  simple,  common- 
sense  methods  of  government  and  education  in  the  Philippine 
islands  have  done  this  at  least — they  have  not  exaggerated 
secondary  and  unimportant  differences,  but  have  laid  hold  of 
that  which  is  common  in  the  East  and  West  alike — the  primary 
instincts  of  manhood  which  cry  aloud  for  knowledge  and  free- 
dom. We  who  represent  the  high  calling  of  Christian  mission- 
ary endeavor  have  as 
a  solid  rock  beneath 
our  feet  the  likenesses 
between  man  and  man, 
whatever  his  creed  and 
race;  these  likenesses 
exceed  in  number  and 
excel  in  degree  the  un- 
likenesses  which  ob- 
tain. It  is  with  pro- 
found conviction, 
which  each  new  day 
in  the  Orient  makes 
more  profound,  that 
our  little  band  of  mis- 
sionaries sets  its  hand 
to  its  task  with  hope- 
ful eye  and  unanxious 
countenance.  We  are 
bound  to  win,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  threat- 
ening forces  to  turn 
the  river  of  progress  in 
its  course.  One  day 
the  East  will  be  welded 
to  the  West  in  that 
divine  unity  which 
scorns  the  pallid,  nerve- 
less beauty  of  uniform- 
ity ;  and  all  who  try  to  interpret  life  in  and  througli  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  will  hasten  that  hapjjy  day." 

Proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  new  church  .schism  iu  the 
Philippines,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  our  images,  Bishoj) 
Brent  says : 

"Numbers  of  Filipinos  in  .Manila  and  elsewhere  appear  to  be 
religiously  restless  :  just  what  the  cause  is  I  do  not  know.  Agli- 
pay,  an  ex-insurrccto  priest,  has  reared  the  banner  of  an  inde- 
pendent Filipino  church  and  attracted  a  large  following.  He 
repudiates  the  term  Protestant  as  not  applying  to  him,  altho  he 
has  adojjted  a  course  that  can  be  described  by  no  other  name. 
He  told  me  that  his  protest  was  not  against  Catholicity,  but 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  friar.  But  his  claims  have 
grown  with  the  d.iys,  and  now  he  is  challenging  CJuidi  and  the 

P'M>;ii:y 

"History  reminds  us  that  in  past  ages  religious  restlessness 
usually  found  its  earlier  expression  under  the  shelter  of,  or  in 
close  connection   with,  political   agitation.     It   may  be  that  his- 


tory IS  but  repeating  itself,  and  that  tho  the  present  fermenta- 
tion may,  and  probably  will,  assume  no  permanent  form,  it  will 
become  the  starting-point  of  a  demand  for  a  religious  freedom 
that  will  not  blanch  before  papal  anathemas  or  be  deterred  by 
threats  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Uniformity  in  religion  among 
the  Filipinos  is  a  thing  of  yesterday.  Had  the  Vatican  used  its 
opportunity  spiritually  instead  of  iiolitically,  and  handled  with 
greater  boldness  the  friar  problem,  these  things  would  not  have 
been,  for  the  pretext,  if  not  the  grounds,  for  a  protest  would  in 
large  measure  have  been  removed.  '  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou,  the  things  that  belong  unto  thy  peace:  but  now  are  they 
hid  from  thine-eyes. '  " 

Bishop  Brent  declares  that  the  different  Protestant  churches 
iu  Manila  are  doing  much  earnest  work  in  cooperation.  "Our 
relations  with  them,"  he  says,  "are  cordial  and  brotherly,  even 
tho  no  formal  unity  binds  us  together.  ...  It  is  my  purpose  to 
lock  arms  with  their  interests,  and  to  share  with  them  my  own 
with  as  broad  a  Catholicitv  as  I  can  command." 


LOUIS 


A  BIRD'S-EYK  VIEW  OK  THE  PROPOSED 
NEW  JERUSALEM. 


THE  CITY  OF  JERUSALEM  AT  THE  ST. 

FAIR. 

A  REPRODUCTION  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  of  1904.  The  reproduced  ctiy,  which  will  stand  upon  a  tract 
of  ten  acres  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Fair,  is  being  planned  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Konta,  a  Hungarian  gentleman  well  acquainted 

with  Oriental  life.  As- 
sociated with  him  is  a 
board  of  directors,  com- 
posed of  men  promi- 
nently connected  with 
St.  Louis  commercial 
enterprises,  and  an  ad- 
visory board  which  in- 
cludes sevent}'  of  the 
leading  clergymen  of 
St.  Louis.  The  details 
of  this  ambitious  plan 
are  given  as  follows  in 
a  statement  published 
by  the  "Jerusalem  Ex- 
hibit Company  "  : 

The  reproduced  Holy 
City  will  stand  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking 
the  entire  World's  Fair. 
It  will  be  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  which  will  be  a 
facsimile  of  that  which 
encloses  the  sacred  city 
to-day, and  whose  gates 
will  be  reproduced  in 
exact  form  and  size.  Within  these  walls  will  be  reproduced  all 
the  sacred  places  and  buildings,  including  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
whicii  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple;  the  Vifi 
Dolorosa,  along  which  Christ  walked  on  his  way  to  Calvary; 
tlie  Cluncli  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  stands  upon  the  re- 
puted spot  where  the  body  of  Christ  was  buried  ;  the  Wailing 
Place  of  the  Jews,  the  only  remnant  of  the  wall  of  the  ancient 
Temple;  the  Ecce  Homo  Arch,  where  it  is  said  Pilate  stood 
whin  he  said  "Behold  the  Man";  the  Tower  of  David,  the 
Pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  other  places  of  .sacred  interest.  Outside 
the  wall  eastward,  there  will  be  the  Valley  of  Kedron,  Garden 
of  Gethseniane,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  All  in  all,  it  will 
form  a  jjictiire  unparalleled    in  the  history  of  expositions. 

But  iu  .'iddition  to  the  reproduction  of  buildings  and  places, 
there  will  l)e  the  reproduction  of  all  the  most  interesting  features 
of  preseiit-d.'iy  life  of  Jerusalem  without  its  objectionable  feat- 
ures. About  500  natives  of  the  i)resent-day  city,  carefully  se- 
lected from  its  cosmopolitan  jiopulation,  rejiresenling  all  its 
different  ranks  and  nationalities,  will  be  imported  for  the  peo- 
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pliiit;- of  tlio  WdiKi's  Fair  eity.  Then,  too,  llicie  will  ho  tlic  in- 
stallation of  all  the  industrial  features  of  Jerusalem  as  they 
exist  to-day.  There  will  be  the  shops  and  bazars,  the  ijold- 
smiih  and  the  silversmith,  the  weaver  and  embroiderer  of  silk, 
and  the  workers  ou  olive  wood  and  mother-of-])earl.  In  addition, 
the  entire  festival  life  of  the  Holy  City  will  be  reprodueed,  and 
eaeh  day  will  witness  some  new  procession  enacted  by  tliose 
who  ligure  in  these  same  processions  in  that  city  to-day.  Thus 
the  World's  Fair  new  Jerusalem  life  will  be  as  real  as  that  of  the 
ancient  city  itself. 

The  "presiding  genius"  in  the  reproduction  of  the  Holy  City 
will  be,  we  are  told,  JIadame  Mamreof  von  Finkelstein  Mount- 
ford,  a  Jewish  lady  well  known  for  her  lectures  on  Oriental  life, 
who  will  give  daily  dramatic  representations  of  Bible  scenes 
during  the  time  of  the  Fair.  The  chief  architect  enlisted  is  Mr. 
Paul  Palmer,  of  Leipsic,  who  has  been  in  Jerusalem  for  several 
months  past  securing  necessary  data. 

The  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc.)  is  an  enthu- 
siastic backer  of  the  plans  outlined  for  a  "new  Jerusalem." 
"This  great  and  most  valuable  educational  feature  of  our 
World's  Fair,"  it  says,  "will  intensely  interest  not  only  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  but  every  educated  person  froni 
all  the  pagan  and  heathen  lands." 


\v  u  i  1 
says 


tile    old    docliino    «if    election.       Ou    this    point     Dr.    King 


THEOLOGY    AND    SOCIAL   CONSCIOUSNESS. 

ONE  of  the  "advanced"  thinkers  in  theology  and  Cliristian 
sociology  who  has  been  forging  steadily  to  the  front  in 
recent  years  is  Prof.  Henry  Churchill  King,  who  was  elected 
last  year  to  the  presidency  of  Oberlin  College,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows.  Dr.  King  attracted  the  at- 
tention, and  to  some  extent  the  criticism,  of  the  theological 
world,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Reconstruction  in  Theology," 
which  appeared  about  two  years  ago.  More  recently  he  has 
cast  into  book  form  and  given  to  the  public  a  somewhat  notable 
work  on  "Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness, "  jn  which  he 
seems  to  have  made  a  distinctly  original  contribution  to  theologi- 
cal literature.  The  matter  of  the  book  excited  comment  when 
delivered  in  lecture  form  before  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of 
Theology  for  1901.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  book  is  a  study  of 
the  relations  that  may  be  discerned  between  theology  and  the 
"social  consciousness."  The  rationale  and  validity  of  the  treat- 
ment rest  upon  the  author's  exposition  of  this  seemingly  indefi- 
nite thing,  the  "social  consciousness."  His  general  definition  is 
as  follows : 

"The  simplest  and  probably  the  most  accurate  single  expres- 
sion we  can  give  to  the  social  consciousness  is  to  say  that  it  is 
a  growing  sense  of  the  real  brotherhood  of  man.  But  fine  ele- 
ments seem  plainly  involved  in  this,  and  may  be  profitably 
separated  in  our  thought,  if  that  is  to  be  clear  and  definite :  a 
deepening  sense  (i)  of  the  likeness  or  like-mindedness  of  men, 
(2)  of  their  mutual  influence,  (3)  of  the  value  and  sacredness  of 
the  person,  (4)  of  mutual  obligation,  and  (5)  of  love." 

Dr.  King  refuses  to  ground  the  social  consciousness  in  the 
mere  physical  fact  of  race  connection,  and  holds  that  "theology 
has  no  occasion  to  continue  its  earlier  excessive  and  quite  funda- 
mental emphasis  upon  this  physical  unity."  Whether  there  was 
one  pair  of  ancestors  or  were  ten  thousand,  the  present  like- 
mindedness  of  men  is  not  affected  by  aftiy  given  view  of  human 
origins.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  facts  of  heredity  do  not  ac- 
count for  our  social  similarity.  The  ultimate  explanation  of  the 
social  consciousness  Dr.  King  affirms  to  be  a  distinctly  theologi- 
cal one.  The  like-mindedness  of  men  is  only  a  fundamental 
common  likeness  to  their  Creator.  All  sociology,  to  be  rational, 
must  ground  in  the  Christian  doctrine  that  all  men  in  tlie  most 
fundamental  sense  are  children  of  God. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  prevalence  of 
this  conception  of  the  social  consciousness  would  make  havoc 


"This  conviction  of  the  like-mindedness  of  men  means  that 
there  can  be  no  prime  favorites  with  (iod.  It  can  hardly  help 
affecting  the  thought  of  election.  .  .  .  The  divine  method  of 
election  must  be  in  harmony  with  Christ's  fundamental  principle 
of  his  kingdom,  and  with  the  developing  social  consciousness: 
'  Whosoever  shall  he  fust  among  you  shall  be  servant  of  all.'  " 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  Dr.  King's  e.schatology  should  be 
criticized  as  a  form  of  Universalism.  He  carries  the  idea  of  the 
sacredness  of  personality  to  its  last  logical  extreme,  not  denying 
that  a  free  personality  may  have  the  abstract  power  forever  to 
resist  God  ;  hut  he  leaves  wide  open  the  doorof  hope  to  men  who 
in  the  old  orthodoxy  are  irretrievably  lost  by  saying:  "So 
neither  can  the  possibility — perliaps  one  might  even  say  the 
practical  probability — be  denied,  that  God  in  His  infinite  love 
and  patience  and  wisdom  may  finally  win  them  all  out  of  their 
resistance.     And  tlie  eternal  hope  is  at  least  open." 

This  rather  provocative  book  naturally  interests  the  thinkers 
of  the  Congregational  denomination  to  which  Dr.  King  belongs.. 
It   is   not   so    very   long 


HENKY  CHUKCHILL  KING,   D.U. 
President  of  Oberlin  College. 


since  the  death  of  Dr. 
H.  AI.  Dexter,  who  for 
years  maintained  the 
strict  orthodoxy  of  The 
Congregatioita/ist  (Bos- 
ton) .  That  paper,  how- 
ever, gives  to  this  rather 
radical  book  the  follow- 
ing praise ; 

"The  strength  of  Pro- 
fessor King's  eminently 
sane  and  helpful  book  is 
not  in  brilliant  and  sug- 
gestive sentences,  but  in 
its  clear  unfolding  of  an 
elemental  truth,  and  the 
fearless  and  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  that  truth  to 
religious  thinking.  One 
can  not  read  it  carefully 
without  realizing  that 
his  thinking  has  been 
cleared  'of  much  mist- 
iness,  and   that    he  has 

a  deepened  conception  of  a  truth  of  superlative  importance  to. 
which  he  has  but  to  be  steadily  loyal  to  find  a  rational  interpre- 
tation of  his  spiritual  experience,  and  a  safe  guide  amid  the- 
mazes  of  theological  speculation." 

The  Chicago  Advance  (Congregational)  calls  in  question  Dr. 
King's  accordance  with  the  Congregational  symbols  of  faith,, 
and  styles  .some  portions  of  his  treatment  "  vague  and  uncertain." 
The  Advance  says  : 

"In  specific  doctrines  this  book  is  in  harmony  with  the  former 
one  on  'The  Reconstruction  of  Theology.'  For  example,  the 
subjective  view  of  the  atonement  is  presented  and  defended, 
which  can  hardly  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  language  of 
the  creed  of  1883  where  it  says,  '  whose  sacrifice  of  Himself  for 
the  sins  of  the  world  declares  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  is 
the  sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
with  Him.'  Is  this  a  specimen  of  the 'old  language  about  the 
atonement '  which  Professor  King  finds  '  as  offensive  to  his  moral 
sense  as  anj'  man  well  can? '  " 

Vjiity  (Chicago)  comments  as  follows  on  the  book: 

"Like  all  followers  of  Ritschl,  Professor  King  shows  his  di.s- 
taste  for  metaphysical  speculation.  He  compounds  with  the 
miraculous  by  supposing  that  it  maybe  an  expression  of  the  per- 
sonal will  of  God.  But  he  sees  clearly  that  any  Trinity  made  up 
of  three  ■  persons  '  is  a  tritheism.  At  times  he  seems  to  base 
religion   in   the  universal  consciousness  of  man.     But  again  he- 
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finds  its  ultimate  expression  only  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  weakest  jwint  in  the  book  as  an  expression  of  the  effect 
upon  theology  of  the  social  consciousness  is  in  its  making  Jesus 
transcendent  and  unique.  Our  impression  is  that  the  author 
writes  more  from  the  force  of  inherited  feeling  than  from  a  criti- 
cal apprehension  of  Jesus  as  he  was.  He  leaves  out  of  the  ac- 
count as  well  manifestations  of  religion  and  of  the  social  con- 
sciousness that  are  hardly  less  significant  than  those  which  he 
includes.  But  since  this  partial  blindness,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  what  constitutes  modern  orthodoxy,  it  is  perhaps  ungra- 
cious to  complain. 

"The  spirit  of  the  book  is  wholly  admirable.  Since  it  is  writ- 
ten chiefly  to  help  men  and  churches  that  the  author  knows  and 
loves  to  put  a  larger  meaning  into  their  tlieology,  its  aim  will  be 
better  achieved  than  if  the  old  idols  were  taken  down  more 
abruptly.  Moreover,  the  book  is  a  valid  and  true  setting  forth 
of  the  essential  social  and  ethical  character  of  Christianity,  as 
against  the  metaphysical  and  falsely  mystical  interpretations  of 
it  that  have  so  long  prevailed." 


DEFEAT  OF  LEGISLATION  AGAINST  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 

A  BILL  was  recently  introduced  in  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  the  healing  of 
])hysical  ailments  by  Christian  Scientists.  The  measure  pro- 
vided that  "  it  shall  be  unlawful  in  New  Hampshire  to  practise 
Chri.stian  Science,  faith-cure,  mind-healing,  or  other  like  agen- 
cies in  curing  disease  "  :  and  it  imposed  a  penalty  of  $50  for  the 
first  ofTense,  $100  for  the  second.  If  any  one  still  further  perse- 
vered in  violating  the  law,  he  was  to  be  sent  to  jail.  In  case  of 
death  due  to  or  hastened  by  failure  to  call  a  regular  physician, 
the  healer  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

This  drastic  measure  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  70  to  194,  and  the  general  verdict  seems 
to  be  that  it  deserved  this  fate.  The  Concord  Daily  Patriot 
<leclares : 

"The  founder  of  Christian  Science,  Rev,  Mary  Baker  G. 
Kddy,  makes  her  home  in  Concord  ;  she  has  done  and  is  doing 
much  for  Concord,  in  everything  looking  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
city  and  its  interests :  she  has  been  willing  to  contribute  in  every 
way  that  good  citizenshij)  can  demand  or  expect. 

"The  people  of  Concord  who  believe  with  her  are  not  pro.selyti- 
zing  ;  they  are  not  urging  others  to  accept  the  things  that  they 
believe  and  practise  ;  their  mission  clearly  is  to  do  what  good 
they  can  for  their  fellow  men  ;  they  are  all  good  citizens,  peace- 
loving  and  law-abiding. 

"If  there  is  a  healer  among  tliem,  he  is  not  advertising  nor 
proclaiming  his  powers  of  combating  sickness  ;  he  is  not  urging 
others  to  accept  him  as  their  physician  ;  he  goes  when  he  is 
called,  and  only  when  he  is  called,  and  surely  American  men 
and  American  women  are  endowed  with  sufficient  appreciation 
and  intelligence  to  be  permitted  to  select  such  physical  healers 
as  tlieir  judgment  or  desires  may  advise  or  suggest 

"This  paper  is  not  advocating  the  cause  nor  proclaiming  the 
virtues  of  Ciirislian  Science,  anymore  than  of  any  other  religion. 
It  bespeaks  for  all,  at  the  hands  of  our  lawmakers,  liberal  and 
just  treatment;  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
constitution  of  every  Stale  of  the  Union,  recognizes  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  worship  (Jod  after  the  dictates  of  his  heart  and 
conscience,  and  any  effort  on  llic  part  of  religious  bigots  to  inter- 
fere witli  this  clearly  defined  right  is  palpably  wrong  ;  wrong  in 
theory,  wrong  in  law,  and  wrong  in  fact. 

"If  tlie  believers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  were  being 
discriminated  against,  or  a  j)roposition  looking  to  discrimination 
were  proposed  in  the  legislature,  we  would  say 'Don't  do  it.' 
If  such  a  bill  were  directed  against  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  Unitarians.  Adventists,  VVesleyans,  or  Kpisco- 
palians  we  would  say,  'Don't  df»  it.'  and  when  the  members  of 
the  legislature  should  refuse  to  recf)gnize  such  arbitrary  meas- 
ures, we  with  thousands  would  say,  as  we  now  say,  'Thank 
you.'  " 

The  Q,\\\ca.%o  Standard  (i'aptist)  comments: 

"One  more  attempt  to  protect  human  life  from  fanaticism   has 


failed.  Legi.s'atures  and  courts  are  so  apprehensive — and  prop- 
erly so,  we  think — lest  they  should  interfere  with  questions  of 
personal  religious  belief  or  personal  liberty  that  it  will  be  difiicult 
to  control  these  healing  cults  bylaw.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
say  just  how  a  statute  could  be  framed  that  would  guard  relig- 
ious freedom  and  avoid  creating  a  monopoly  for  the  regular 
medical  profession  to  an  extent  which  the  present  state  of  medi- 
cal science  hardly  warrants.  Even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  recently  reversed  a  lower  court  on  a  question 
similar  to  this.  The  Post-Office  Dejiartnient  excluded  from  the 
mails  the  advertising  matter  of  a  Missouri  concern  which  dealt 
in  'absent  treatment  '  of  a  '  magnetic  '  character,  on  the  ground 
that  the  business  was  evidently  fraudulent.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  opinions  might  differ  as  to  the  value  of  such  alleged 
remedies  for  disease,  and  that  upon  the  question  of  fact  the  Post- 
Master-General  was  not  competent  to  pass.  The  general  purport 
of  this  decision,  however,  bears  not  so  much  on  the  question  of 
healing  concerns  as  on  the  recent  policy  of  the  Post-Otfice  Depart- 
ment in  making  arbitrary  rulings  as  to  the  classification  and  the 
exclusion  of  mail  matter  beyond  the  discretion  which  appears  to 
be  contemplated  by  the  law.  The  courts  and  public  ojjinion  are 
converging  upon  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  postal  regula- 
tions in  the  interests  of  consistency  as  well  as  of  economy." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

A  "  Hugh  Price  Hughes"  Memorial  Church  is  being  erected  at  Godalm- 
ing,  near  London,  in  permanent  commemoration  of  Mr.  Hughes's  life-long 
service  of  Methodism. 

Kari-  Cromkr,  the  Hritisli  agent  in  Kgypt,  has  paid  a  striking  tribute  to 
American  missionary  work  in  the  Sudan.  During  the  course  of  a  speech 
at  Kliartoum  a  few  days  ago,  he  said  :  "  I>et  me  testify  to  the  special  pleas- 
ure afforded  me  by  a  visit  to  the  admirably  conducted  establishment  of  the 
American  missionaries  on  the  .Sobat  River,  and  to  that  of  the  Austrian 
missionaries  on  the  White  Nile.  One  is  a  Catholic  institution  and  the  other 
Protestant,  bur  I  know  no  distinction  between  such  efforts  among  the 
pagans,  and  they  shall  re- 
ceive encouragement  and  as- 
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Boo'lll,  the  founder  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  was  sig- 
nally honored  during  his 
stay  in  Washington  last 
week.  The  veteran  (leneral 
and  his  party  were  the 
guests  of  Senator  Hanna, 
who  arranged  a  dinner  at 
the  Arlington  Hotel  attend- 
ed by  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  of  both  houses  of 
Congress.  On  Thursday, 
General  Booth  was  enter- 
tained at  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  President  in  the 
White  House.  On  Friday, 
he  was  invited  to  deliver  the 
invocation  at  the  opening  of 
the  day's  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  a  newspaper  inter- 
view Senator  Hanna  ex- 
pressed liimself  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army  as  follows:  "  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  the 
movement  of  which  (ieneral 
Booth  is  the  head  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  it.  I  have  ob- 
served the  good  results  in 
tny  own  city,  where  I  haxe 
been  in  close  contact  with 
the  efforts  and  consequent 
results,and  I  have  also  noted 
the  outct.me  of  the  work  of 
the  .Salvation  Army  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  a 
noble  work,  being  conihut- 
ed  conscientiously  jind  faith. 
fully  by  a  devoted  bund.  I 
am  glad  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  cyery  way,  and  I 
am  glad  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  mv  esteem  and  considera- 
tion to  the  man  who  is  nt  the 
head  of  the  movement." 


GENKKAI.   HOOTIl    HAS   liKCI.AKKI)   MIS  INTEN- 
OK   "GOINO   AFTER   THF.   MII.I.IONAIKKS." 

—  The  Cleveland  t.eader. 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

ENGLISH    DISTRUST   OF   EDWARD    VII. 

WHEN  c\  little  over  two  years  ago  Edward  VM.  succeeded 
his  illustrious  mother  on  the  throne  of  England,  he  pro- 
claimed his  intention  of  being  "a  constitutional  monarch  in 
every  sense  of  the  word."  But  an  uneasy  suspicion,  vague  at 
first  but  ever  growing  more  jireci.se,  has  seized  the  British  mind 
that  the  King  is  not  keej^ng  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  him 
by  the  unwritten  constitution  of  his  country.  He  is  accused  of 
usurping  or  of  attempting  to  usurp  functions  which  rightly  per- 
tain only  to  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  tone 
of  British  comment  upon  this  suspected  develoj>ment  of  the 
King's  character  indicates  that  the  blood  of  the  race  which  dealt 
with  Charles  I.  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  average  English- 
man. In  other  words,  it  is  being  intimated  in  the  London  press 
that  if  Edward  VH.  has  really  undertaken  to  interfere  with  the 
ministry  and  to  decide  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  after  the 
fashion  of  the  German  Emperor,  there  will  ensue  consequences 
of  a  serious  kind.  T/ie  Spectator  (London),  it  is  true,  scouts 
the  idea  that  the  King  has  done  or  wants  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  However,  The  Daily  Neivs  (London)  insists  that  Ed- 
ward Vn.  forced  the  German  alliance — so  far  as  Venezuela  is 
concerned — upon  a  reluctant  ministry,  and  it  points  out  that  this 
proceeding  of  His  Majesty's  was  a  most  serious  step  to  take. 
The  Outiook  (London)  solemnly  warns  the  King  against  his 
course,  which  is  pronounced  revolutionary  and  dangerous.  This 
paper  attributes  the  King's  usurpation  of  ministerial  functions — 
if  there  was  any  such  usurpation,  and  it  saj's  there  was — to  the 
weakness  of  Premier  Balfour.  To  quote  the  exact  words  of  our 
contemporary  : 

"Our  Prime  Minister  is  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Balfour  is  young 
to  the  office.  And  we  can  imagine  that  if  som.e  kingly  desire 
had  to  be  declared  impolitic  and  impossible,  more  experience 
and  austerity  than  Mr.  Balfour  possesses  as  yet  would  be  neces- 
sary to  utter  the  requisite  interdict.  As  things  have  gone,  a 
most  glaring  divergence  of  sentiment  between  the  Eritish  Gov- 
ernment and  the  British  people  has  been  revealed  to  the  world. 
However  little  such  a  contradiction  may  matter  us  between  the 
German  Government  and  the  German  people,  in  this  country  it 
must,  if  persisted  in,  make  the  Government  impossible.  The 
British  people  rule  in  Britain.  The  German  people  do  not  rule 
in  Germany." 

The  explanation  of  Edward  VH.'s  sudden  taste  for  absolutism, 
proceeds  this  London  paper,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
German  Emperor  is  his  nephew.  The  uncle  is  dazzled,  and  he 
has  been  misled  into  cajoling  the  ministry,  which  in  its  turn  has 
betrayed  the  people : 

"  What  answer  would  the  ordinary  Englishman  give  if  asked 
why  his  Government  so  misrepresented  him?  Not  to  employ 
any  phrases  about  the  matter,  he  would  and  does  say,  plump  and 
plain,  that  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  relationship  of  King 
and  Kaiser ;  that  also  is  the  answer  of  members  of  Parliament 
and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  seek  an  explanation  of  so 
strange  a  ministerial  procedure.  A  Government  containing  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  replied  to  Count  von 
Billow  with  brusque  and  unaccommodating  brevity,  could  not 
want  for  a  convinced  interpreter  of  the  plain  sentiment  of  the 
British  people,  a  sentiment  of  self-reliant  national  dignity  need- 
ing no  help  from  Germany  in  the  work  we  have  to  do  in  the 
world.     But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  Prime  Minister." 

The  situation  is  certainly  unusual,  for  it  is  generations  since 
a  British  ruler  has  been  accused  of  attempting  what  George  HL 
failed  so  signally  in  achieving.  The  Paris  Temps  says  it  is 
"interesting  and  novel"  to  find  English  criticism  directed 
against  the  throne.  "  For  the  first  time  in  long  years  the  throne 
is  publicly  accused,  censured,  impugned": 

"Sagacious  observers  have  remarked  that  Edward  VH.  feels 


disposed  to  govern.  His  friendly  relations  with  William  II.  are 
understood,  as  well  as  the  disagreeable  comparison  the  British 
monarch  must  have  made  between  what  is  permitted  him  by  the 
constitution  of  his  country  and  what  is  permitted  his  young 
nephew,  the  German  Emperor,  in  world-politics.  .  .  .  The  least 
that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that  the  personal  policy  of  the  King 
of  England  coincides  with  the  policy  of  his  ministry,  and  both 
coincide  with  the  policy  of  Germany,  while  the  British  nation 
is  inclined  to  a  jjolicy  quite  the  reverse." — Tratislation  made  for 
TiiK  LrrKRAUV  Uigkst. 


THE   OUTLOOK     IN    MEXICO. 

TT  rilOEVER  says  Diaz  nowadays  says  JMexico ;  but  the 
*  *  name  of  Sefior  Limantour  is  gradually  becoming  equally 
identified  with  the  stability  of  the  land  once  ruled  by  Monte- 
zuma. Sefior  Limantour  is  minister  of  finance  in  the  Diaz  cabi- 
net, and  so  well  has  he  wrought  during  his  long  career  in  the 
public  service  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  pillar  of  the  republic. 
Public  opinion  seems  to  have  picked  him  out  as  the  inevitable 
successor  of  President  Diaz  when  that  illustrious  constructive 
statesman  leaves  the  stage  of  which  he  has  so  successfully  held 
the  center.  This  being  the  situation,  there  was  a  decida*!  sensa- 
tion in  political  circles  when  the  Prutesta  (Mexico)  began  a 
series  of  violent  attacks  upon  Senor  Limantour.  His  policy  and 
aims  were  presented  in  a  sensational,  not  to  say  defamatory, 
light.  What  added  to  the  sensation  that  ensued  was  a  vague 
intimation  that  General  Reyes,  minister  of  war,  had  something 
to  do,  more  or  less  indirectly,  with  the  articles  in  the  Proiesia. 
General  Reyes  is  said  to  aspire  to  the  Presidency  in  succession 
to  Diaz,  the  army  supporting  this  candidacy.  The  commercial 
interests  are  on  the  side  of  Senor  Limantour.  Rumors  of  dis- 
agreements between  the  two  cabinet  ministers  have  agitated  the 
Mexican  capital  lately,  and  matters  have  come  to  a  head  through 
the  resignation  of  General  Reyes.  This  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted by  President  Diaz.  The  epi-sode  is  considered  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  the  strength  of  Senor  Limantour's  position, 
according  to  the  Prensa  (Buenos  Ayres) ,  which  follows  Mexi- 
can affairs  with  discriminating  interest: 

"Had  harmonious  relations  continued  to  subsist  between  these 
two  individuals  [Limantour  and  Reyes],  the  election  of  Sefior 
Limantour  to  the  Presidency  would  nave  been  certain,  while 
General  Reyes  would  himself  have  succeeded  Sefior  Limantour. 
But  the  complications  that  have  thus  recently  arisen  between 
them  completely  change  the  political  situation  in  the  country. 
Formidable  groups  are  preparing  to  contest  the  next  jiresidential 
election." 

Mexican  newspapers  generally  refrain  from  comment  on  the 
affair,  altho  they  give  space  to  documents  in  the  controversy. 
Well-informed  opinion  outside  of  Mexico  relies  upon  the  states- 
manship of  President  Diaz  to  tide  this  crisis  over  in  spite  of  his 
advanced  years.  The  South  American  Joitrnal  (London) ,  the 
British  investors'  organ,  considers  Mexican  affairs  tn  this  op- 
timistic strain  : 

"President  Diaz  is  now  very  generally  recognized  in  England 
and  in  other  European  countries  as,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  statesmen,  who  has  the  invaluable  faculty  of 
bringing  to  his  counsels,  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his  noble  work 
of  national  restoration  and  aggrandizement,  men  of  exceptional 
administrative  ability,  elevated  conceptions  of  public  duty,  high 
personal  character,  and  remarkable  devotion  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  Speaking  of  President  Diaz,  his  policy  through- 
out his  career  has  been  justly  described  as 'one  of  enlightened 
liberalism.'  He  has  fostered  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital, 
and  done  everything  in  his  power  to  make  it  productive  and 
secure ;  and,  above  all,  his  proceedings  have  invariably  been 
marked  for  their  transparent  honor  and  good  faith.  As  a  result 
Mexico  is  to-day  a  prosperous  and  progressive  republic,  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  Europe  and  America,  with  a  great  future 
before  it." 

Aged  as  is  President  Diaz,  neither  General  Reyes  nor  Senor 
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Limantonr  will  find  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes  an  exciting 
pastime,  if  we  may  depend  upon  this  observation  from  the  Lon- 
don Times  : 

"General  Diaz  is  now  seventj'-tliree  years  of  age.  but  he  is 
hale  and  hearty  and  vigorous  in  mind  and  body.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  ambitious  politicians  who  look  for  peace 
and  i^ower  on  the  demise  of  the  present  cliief  magistrate  are 
likely  to  have  their  desires  gratified  at  any  very  early  date. 
For  his  lifetime  Porfirio  Diaz  in  all  human  probability  will  con- 
tinue to  be  dictator  of  Mexico.  That  his  administration  has 
been  i>reeminently  beneficial  for  the  republic  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  a  comparison  with  the  general  conditions  now  and 
twenty-five  years  ago." — Translation  niade  Jor  Tut:  I>iterarv 
Digest. 

STRENGTH    OF    POLITICAL   CLERICALISM    IN 
GERMANY. 

AT  the  last  general  election  in  Germany,  the  Center  or 
Roman  Catholic  party  polled  1,455,100  votes,  and  it  is  rep- 
resented in  tlie  Reichstag  by  102  members.  Thus  it  is  stronger 
in  the  Reichstag  than  the  Social-Democratic  party,  but  it  is 
much  weaker  at  the  polls.  Under-representation  of  the  town 
population  places  the  Socialists  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  the  Roman  Catholic  Center.  "Ultramontanism 
lifts  its  head  more  proudly  than  ever  in  Germany,  and  in  truth 
it  has  excellent  reason  to  do  so,"  declares  the  democratic  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  which  warns  the  nation  against  Clerical  pur- 
poses in  these  words : 

"Reactionary  Clericalism  actually  rules  throughout  Germany 
to  a  serious  extent.     It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  free  and  up- 


iiism  lias  gone  from  one  success  to  another  in  Germany.  Favor- 
ing circumstances  promise  it  still  richer  harvests  if  the  great 
peril  to  our  intellectual  and  i)olitical  development  which  this  in- 
volves be  not  perceived  in  its  full  significance,  and  if  it  fail  to 


A   r.lFT   OK    A   CHAIN. 

Germany  got   a  chiiin    too    not    a  llohcnzoUern,  but  a  hohcnzoll    [liiK'i 
tariff]  one.  —Ulk  (Merlin). 

right  mind  to  oppose  Clericalism  in  public  life  in  tlie  most  ener- 
getic fashion,  unless  Germany  is  to  sink  into  the  condition  of  a 
medieval  state  at  the  dictation  of  a  bigoted  hierarchy." 

The  prospect  is  a  gloomy  one,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
German  daily.      "Ecclesiastically  and    politically    Ultramonta- 


CLKRICAL  SUCCKSS  IN   GIR.MANV. 

Roman  Jesuit  Commandkr  (to  subordinate):  "Strassburg  is  ours;  we 
rule  the  German  Reichstag,  we  are  bringing  the  Inquisitions  to  bear 
against  German  scholars— why,  I  feel  j'ounger,  five  hundred  years 
younger."  — Ulk  (Berlin). 

lead  to  a  combination  of  all  those  elements,  without  distinction  of 
party,  that  are  unwilling  to  have  our  people  lose  such  measure  of 
freedom  of  opinion  and  conscience  as  they  now  enjoy. 

"  We  are  free  to  confess  that  not  one  of  our  political  parties 
.seems  to  us  so  dangerous  as  the  representatives  of  political 
Catholicism,  the  Center  party.  During  the  past  few  years  it  has 
been  made  clearer  than  ever  that  the  ecclesiastical  power,  with 
its  far-reaching  authority,  goes  hand-in-hand  with  this  political 
group  in  the  development  of  its  policy.  Consequently  the  strug- 
gle against  tliis  reactionary  influence  is  a  duty  imposed  upon 
every  progressive  statesman.  In  the  di.scharge  of  tliis  duty  he 
is  not  to  be  swerved  aside  by  any  consideration  of  a  non-political 
nature  unless  he  be  content  to  act  contrary  to  honor  and  con- 
science. We  are  satisfied  to  allow  the  church  whatever  belongs 
to  the  church.  Should  it,  however,  advance  pretensions  beyond 
tlie  purely  churchly  limit  of  religious  liberty  it  thrusts  itself  into 
tlie  political  domain  and  must  take  the  consequences.  It  is  an 
admitted  delusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  element  in  our  popula- 
tion to  regard  as  the  sign  of  a  new  '  Kulturkampf  '  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  ecclesia.stico-political  demands  of  the  Center  party. 
Justice  must  and  ever  will  be  done  to  the  Roman  Catiiolic 
Church,  but  the  non-Cafholic  portion  of  our  j>opiilation  has  the 
same  right  too." 

The  "Center  is  trumps,"  observes  the  I'ossist/ic  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  in  a  review  of  tiie  jwlitical  situation,  "and  is  destined 
to  remain  so."  There  is  now  a  thorougli  understanding  between 
the  German  Government  and  the  Center,  and  tliis  understanding 
seems  to  be  growing  more  cordial.  The  organ  of  the  Vatican, 
the  OsserTatore  Romano  (Rome),  ob.servcs  that  anti-Clericalism 
is  growing  aggressive.  "Whenever  Mephistopheles  is  afraid  that 
Faust  m.'iy  escape,  him  he  grows  agitated  and  furious  and  makes 
the  earth  tremble  on  its  pivot.  But  Faust,  fortified  by  divine 
jiromiscs,  does  not  engage  Mephistopheles  in  battle.  Instead, 
he  offers  a  passive  resistance  and  dies  serenely."  The  Vatican 
organ  declares,  too,  that  "  we  have  reached  a  stage  where  the 
world  seems  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Clericals  in  one  and 
the  anti-Clericals  in  another.  .  .  .  Anti-Clericalism  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil  that  puts  itself  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  good. 
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It  is  inspired,  guided,  maintaiued  by  llie  liaUed  that  hell  cher- 
ishes for  heaven."  Another  statement  of  the  opposition  between 
Clericalism  and  anti-Clericalism,  embodying  a  quite  different 
point  of  view,  is  made  by  the  French  senator  Georges  Clenienceau 
in  an  article  in  T/te  .Wifi'oiia/  Rc'^'/c'ic  (London).  'Phis  writer 
saj's : 

"On  the  one  side  you  have  a  Theocracy  ;  on  the  other  an  inde- 
pendent civil  authority.  These  are  the  opposing  powers  in  the 
long  secular  struggle.  ...  It  will  not  be  seriously  disputed  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  the  right  like  every  Theo- 
cracy to  provide  mankind  both  with  the  laws  of  heaven  and  with 
the  laws  of  earth,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  code  being 
united  by  the  iron  bands  of  an  irresistible  logic." — Translations 
made Jor  The  Litkkakv  Digest. 


ARISTOCRACY    IN   AUSTRALIA. 

ALOUD  cry  has  made  itself  heard  at  the  antipodes  to  the 
efifect  that  Australia  is  in  danger  of  becoming  aristocratic. 
The  point  is  made  that  the  new  federal  GovernTiient  is  develop- 
ing a  class  of  officials  who  think  they  are  "above  the  people." 
Labor  papers  give  animated  e-xinession  to  this  dread.  So,  too, 
altho  in  a  less  drastic  fashion,  do  radical  sheets  like  the  Syd- 
ney BuUeiin.  If  "advanced"  Australian  opinion  is  well  in- 
formed, a  sort  of  tacit  conspiracy  exists  to  make  the  Common- 
wealth Government  an  aristocracy.  This  notion  is  based  upon 
utterances  in  papers  like  The  .Irgus  (Melbourne),  an  alleged 
"organ  of  privilege."  This  great  daily  recently  observed  in 
connection  with  the  still  unchosen  Commonwealth  capital : 

"For  the  next  few  years  there  must  be  doubt  about  the  gov- 
ernor-generalship. We  may  take  it  as  certain  tliat  the  position 
of  the  governor-general  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  inas- 
much as  the  decision  seems  to  be  final  that  we  are  to  pay  less  in 
salary  and  allowances  combined  in  Australia  than  in  Canada, 
and  expenses  are  fifty  per  cent,  higher  in  this  than  in  the  other 
country.  But,  apart  from  the  salary,  the  great  factor  in  the  sum 
is  likely  to  be  the  federal  apital.  If  we  are  to  have  a  bush  capi- 
tal, and  the  governor-general  is  to  be  immured  in  some  run-up 
lodge  in  some  mosquito-haunted  solitude,  he  and  his  family  shut 
out  from  all  social  pleasures  and  advantages,  the  attractions  of 
the  post  to  an  ordinary  English  housi,hold  will  certainly  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  With  properly  maintained  residences  at 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  the  case  would  be  different." 

This  sort  of  thing  impresses  the  labor  leaders  as  downright 
Byzantine  lick-spittling.  But  the  Australian  daily  goes  even 
further  and  urges  that  the  governor-general  be  something  more 
than  a  figurehead.  Otherwise  the  demagogs  may  have  things 
all  their  own  way  : 

"The  governor  of  a  great  autonomous  dependency  may  at  any 
moment  be  called  upon  to  display  courage,  knowledge,  and 
ability.  He  is  the  reserve  force  of  the  constitution.  Apart 
altogether  from  routine  matters  and  from  important  decisions  as 
to  dissolutions,  it  is  hij  mission  to  keep  ministers  within  legal 
bounds.  With  the  whole  power  of  the  executive  in  their  posses- 
sion, ministers  could  easily  play  the  part  of  despots — especiall)' 
in  the  absence  of  Parliament — and  the  provision  against  this 
peril  is  that  their  acts  ar-  those  of  the 'governor  in  council.' 
The  signature  of  the  governor  has  to  be  obtained — and,  if  there 
is  impropriety,  it  can  be  refused.  When  ministers  are  described 
as  advisers  of  the  crown,  that  is  a  courtesy  ;  when  the  governor 
is  spoken  of  as  a  check  on  ministers,  to  keep  them  within  the 
law,  that  is  a  fact.  The  reserve  power  may  never  be  publicly 
exercised,  but  it  may  be  exercised  for  all  that ;  and  in  any  case 
the  constitution  would  be  in  constaat  danger  from  angry  or 
reckless  politicians  intent  upon  turning  office  to  part}-  or  per- 
sonal account  if  it  were  not  there  An  efficient  officer  of  state 
who  will  mako  the  phrase  'governor  in  council'  a  reality  is  a 
necessity  with  us.  And  the  early  permanent  settlement  of  all 
the  troubles  connected  with  the  position  of  the  governor-general 
of  Australia  will  be  for  the  beuetit  of  all  concerned." 


INFLUENCE   OF    M ACHIAVELLI    OVER 
WILLIAM    II. 

ANY  one  wiio  would  tiioroughly  understand  the  policy  of 
William  II.  as  a  statesman  has  but  to  read  the  writings  of 
Machiavelli,  the  past-master  of  craft,  who  has  been  made  so  un- 
enviably  famous  by  the  glowing  periods  of  Macaulay.  Such  is 
the  conclusion  of  more  than  one  journalistic  authority  abroad, 
and  journalistic  authorities  abroad  have  been  studying  William 
II.  attentively  of  late.  He  was  reared  in  the  Machiavellian 
school,  we  are  told  again  and  again,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  average  v^oxV.  of  reference  gives  Machiavelli  a  dui)ious 
reputation,  notwithstanding  Mr.  John  Morley's  recent  efforts  to 
put  in  a  good  word  for  the  subtle  Florentine,  the  gravity  of  the 
afcusation  becomes  apparent.  Here,  for  instance,  is  what  the 
London  Spectator  thinks  about  it ; 

"When    the   Kaiser  was   young  and    most  impressionable  he 
came   under   the   intiuence   of   the  new  slate   Machiavellism  of 


A  SOVKRKIGN   WITH  CONFIDENCE. 

He  puts  Leo  XIII.  and  Martin  Luther  iti  the  same  boat. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

Prince  Bismarck.  While  he  learned  that  it  was  his  prime  duty 
to  serve  his  country,  he  unfortunately  learned  also  that  in  serv- 
ing one's  country  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct  did  not  apply, 
and  that  great  statesmen  must  in  great  affairs  practise  the  state- 
craft which  the  subtle  Italian  laid  down  some  four  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Emperor  may  have  taken  his  love  of  Germany  from 
his  father,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  but  he  learned  his  principles 
of  state  policy  in  the  dangerous  school  of  Bismarck.  And  he 
learned  his  lesson  in  that  school  with  a  thoroughness  and  tenac- 
ity not  otherwise  discernible  in  his  character.  Hence  we  find  in 
the  German  Emperor  a  most  curious  and  unique  combination. 
The  quick,  versatile,  somewhat  irresponsible  character  wanting 
in  depth  and  judgment  is  in  him  shot  through  with  Bismarckian 
statecraft — a  quality  which  should  go  by  right  with  a  type  of 
mind  very  different  from  that  which  we  should  naturally  associate 
with  the  Emperor.  The  policy  and  cunning  of  the  Bismarckian 
school  are  incongruously  engrafted  on  the  eager,  mercurial  qual- 
ities which  are  in  essentials  their  opposites.  The  result  can  not 
but  be  perplexing  and  anomalous.  And  j'et  from  the  point  of 
view  of  other  nations  the  mixture  is  a  very  dangerous  one." 

It  requires  a  strong  type  of  intellect  to  adhere  with  success 
to  the  precepts  of  Machiavelli,  whose  teachings  are  above  the 
capacity  of  average  mortals.  Hence  it  becomes  important  to 
arrive  at  correct  conclusions  regarding  the  capacities  of  William 
II.     The  conclusions  of  The  Spectator  are  these: 

"The  Kaiser,  we  take  it,  is  not  a  man  of  any  exceptional  in- 
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tellectual  gifts.  He  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  devoid  ot  brain 
power  ;  but  the  type  to  which  he  belongs  is  rather  that  of  the 
versatile  and  quick-witted  than  that  of  the  clear  and  profound 
intelligences.  He  is  a  clever  man,  no  doubt,  and  possesses  im- 
mense mental  energy  ;  but  his  mind  is  apt  to  move  along  the 
surface  of  things  and  to  find  pleasure  in  detail  ratlier  than  in  es- 
sentials. His  is  not  the  mind  which  takes  a  firm  giasp  of  one  or 
two  great  principles  and  follows  them  to  the  end.  His  mind  is 
packed  with  samples  of  almost  everything  that  is  to  be  known, 
but  his  store  is  .soon  exhausted.  In  fact,  the  Emperor  is  intel- 
lectually rather  like  a  successful  newsjjaper.  lie  can  always  sur- 
prise the  world  by  being  able  to  produce  a  fairly  sensible  opin- 
ion upon  almost  any  conceivable  subject,  and,  what  is  more, 
can  ahray.s  show  a  considerable  amount  of  expert  knowledge 
thereon.  Again,  like  the  ideal  journalist,  he  is  without  preju- 
dices. New  things  and  new  ideas  do  not  frighten  him,  or  annoy 
him,  or  even  perplex  him,  but  attract  him.  His  mind  is  adapta- 
ble to  the  last  degree,  and  there  is  nothing  approaching  that 
petrification  of  the  spirit  which  too  often  clings  to  the  men  of  the 
older  civilizations.  But  tho  this  versatile,  eager,  active,  stimu- 
lating spirit  has  many  good  sides,  it  is  often  joined  with  a  want 
of  judgment  both  as  regards  men  and  things.  The  slow  men  do 
not  always  judge  rightly,  or  the  quick  men  always  wrongly  ; 
but  with  exceptional  quickness  and  versatility  too  often  goes  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  essential  conditions  of  a  problem. 
The  mind  is  too  full  of  ideas  or  too  easily  moved  by  the  rapidly 
shifting  pageant  of  events,  is  too  much  in  a  ferment  of  eager 
interest,  to  receive  those  deeper  imi)ressions  on  which  the  mind 
acts  or  by  which  it  is  restrained  instinctively.  This  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  case  with  the  German  Emperor.  He  is  one  of  the 
quick  men  who  have  but  little  real  strength  of  judgment." 

"We  should  not  like  to  think  that  there  was  anything  Machia- 
vellian behind  the  bombardment  which  has  all  but  produced  an 
explosion  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  a  government  resting  on 
popular  opinion,"  comments  the  London  Aews  upon  a  recent  in- 
cident in  South  American  waters.  But  newspapers  of  n  demo- 
cratic tendency  in  Germany  -are  handling  the  topic  in  a  way 
which  the  press  laws  render  delicate.  The  rrankfuricr  Zeitung 
alludes  to  the  "latent  peril  "  in  foreign  affairs  of  "a  more  or  less 
personal  rule  and  an  impulsive  temperament"  when  they  hap- 
pen   to   unite    in    the  same    Emperor.     The  whole  article  is,  in 


short,  an  attack  upon  the  diplomacy  of  William  II.,  who  is  told 
that  he  inspires  distrust : 

"  It  was  not  a  lucky  hand  that  ruled  our  Boer  policy.  And  how 
stands  it  with  the  United  States?  We  see  here  how  little 
princely  visits  amount  to  nowadays.  Prince  Henry  was  cheered, 
but  now  the  cannonade  at  Maracaibo,  which  remains  unexplained, 
suffices  to  arouse  an  explosive  aversion  for  Germany  in  America. 
We  take  trouble  to  make  friends  everywhere.  We  want  too 
many  friends.  ...  So  nobody  is  our  real  friend  and  we  inspire 
mistrust  everywhere.  We  are  looked  upon,  thirty  years  after 
Sedan,  as  interlopers  still,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  intru- 
ders. Wherever  in  the  world  anything  is  going  on,  there  we 
want  to  be." 

The  editorial  "  we  "  in  this  instance  is  pronounced  the  most 
palpable  of  eui)hemisms  for  William  II.  himself,  and  the 
I'ossisihe  /.cituiig  (Berlin)  chimes  in  with  the  statement  that 
the  gift  of  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  United  States 
was  "a  blunder."  The  French  i)apers  are  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  William  II.  is  actuated  just  now  by  "an  ulterior  mo- 
tive" in  his  foreign  policy.  The  Caiilois  (Paris)  points  out 
that  his  imperial  Majesty  is  well  aware  of  the  distrust  inspired 
by  his  recent  diplomacy,  but  he  makes  allowance  for  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  hidden  purpose. —  '/>  aiis/a/ioits  made  for  The  Lir- 

r.UAKV   DlliHST. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

(IKKMAN  I'UKss  Law.-  An  article  attackini;  the  Polish  policy  of  thf  Mer- 
lin lloverniiient  recently  appeared  in  the  I'reiissiclw  Jahrbucher  (Herlinl. 
The  editor,  I'rofessor  Delbrilck,  the  distinguished  scholar,  was  in  conse- 
quence lined  and  he  paid  the  penalty  to  escape  going  to  prison. 

Ckkik  .^N1)  GRKKCK.  — If  credence  may  be  given  a  statement  "  from  a 
well-informed  diplomatic  source,"  vouched  for  by  the  Allgcmfine  Loi  i ,- 
spoiidt'iiz  (Vienna',  the  Cretan  problem  will  be  solved  this  spring  by  the 
annexation  of  the  island  to  (ireece.  "It  is  Russia  who  proposes  and  sup- 
ports the  idea." 

The  Young  Czechs.— Importance  is  attached  to  the  attack  upon  the 
policy  of  the  young  Czech  party  that  lately  appeared  in  the  Xarodtiy  l.isly 
(Prague).  That  paper  was  not  strictly  a  voung  Czech  organ,  altho  it  had 
lent  a  certain  support  to  the  party.  It  objects  to  the  notion  of  abandoning 
obstructive  tactics  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  and  opposes  all  conciliation 
with  the  (iermans  on  the  Bohemian  language  question. 


TIIK   WILD  CAT. 

Germany,  England  and  Venezuela. 
—Jugenii  (Munich). 


r.KKMAN\     A.N1>  CRKAT   BRITAIN    IN    VKNKZUKI.A. 
Will.lAM  (to  John  Hull):  "  We'll  get  nothing  out  of  this  fellow.     Shall  we  attack  the  chap  yonder  ?" 
John  liui.l.  :  "Yes— if  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  any  better." 

-  Df  Aiiiilcidammcr  Wctkbhid voor  .\edalaHd. 


CARTOONS:     THE   SOUTH    AMERICAN    SITUATION. 
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WEEKS 

To  acquire  quick,  easy  mas- 
tery of  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  abandon  all  the  weary 
memorizing  of  rules,  declensions, 
etc.,  ail  the  antiquated,  tiresome, 
slow-progress  methods  of  the 
past,  and  seize  upon  this 
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The  Language-Phone  Idea 
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Times,     February 


The  Middles  at  Annapolis  Will  Be  Taught 
French   by   the    Use   of  Graphophones 

4     "SrKCIAL  DISPATCH"  printed  on  the  front 
J,  V  page   of    the    New    York 
reads  as  follows  : 

MACHINES    TEACH     LANGUAGES 

Students  ol  the  Naval  Academy  Learn  from  the  Phonograph 

special  to  tlie  Neiu  \  'ork  Times 

Annapoi-is,  Md.,  Feb.  9. — The  study  of  French,  which  for  a 
while  was  aliandoned  at  the  Naval  Academy,  has  been  restored  to 
almost  its  former  place  in  the  course.  Instruction  in  French  was 
stopped  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  date  of  graduation  of  all  the 
classes  be  brought  forward.  This  order  has  now  been  changed,  and 
only  one  class  will  now  graduate  sooner  than  usual.  This  will  give 
more  time  to  carry  out  the  regular  course. 

Another  reason  is  that  thv  tcarhhifj  of  linit/ii(iffrn  has  hern 
tfvi'Ottii  forilitateil  bij  the  use  of  the 'phdnoffriiph  It 
is  found  that  the  students  acquire  the  correct  pronunciation  by  this 
metliod  better  than  in  any  other  way. 

No  further  argument  is  needed.  A  principle  recog- 
nized and  accepted  by  the  Naval  Academy  is  beyond 
argument  a  pronounced  success. 

And  the  best  point  of  all  is  that  yon  need  not  go  to 
college  to  use  this  newly-applied  principle.  The  Lan- 
guage-Phone teaches  you  in  your  own  home,  at  any 
hour  you  have  time;  and  at  no  additional  expense 
besides  the  purchase  of  the  books  and  the  instrument. 
And  they  can  now  be  bought  at  about  half  the  original 
price,  and  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
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SPEAK,    READ,    WRITE 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

SPANISH 


of  this  wonderful 
you     may    learn    to 


By   means 
invention 

speak,  read,  and  write  German, 
French  or  Spanish,  with  the 
living  voice  of  the  great  teachers 
to  guide  you,  in  the  incredibly 
short  time  of  six  weeks.  It  is 
better  than  class-room  instruc- 
tion— better  than  a  private  tutor. 
It  is  the  ideal  way. 


The  Greatest  Linguist  of  the  Day      will  Personally  Instruct  You  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

AND       THE 

Celebrated  Rosenthal  Gommonsense  Method  of  Practical  LInguistry 

AT   YOUR   OWN    HOME 

DR.  RICHARD  S.  ROSENTHAL,  the  world-renowned  linguist,  whom  Bismarck  called  the  foremost  teacher 
of  his  age,  after  long  and  careful  experimenting  has  been  successful  in  perfecting  a  wonderful  system  through 
which  the  living  voices  of  cultured  native  professors  of  the  respective  languages,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
most  celebrated  linguist  of  the  age,  are  brought  to  your  ears  in  your  home  without  loss  or  defect,  every  accent  and 
intonation  being  reproduced  with  the  utmost  purity  and  nicety. 


BETTER  THAN  A  LIVING  TEACHER 


INDORSED  BY  876,000  WHO  HAVE  USED  IT 


You  control  the  machine  yourself,  making  it  talk 
fast  or  slow  as  you  wish,  repeating  the  same  words  and 
sentences  over  and  over  again  for  your  benefit.  While 
you  listen,  with  one  hand  on  the  listening  device,  the 
other  holds  the  open  text-book  wherein  you  read  the 
exact  words  the  machine  is  pronouncing  and  you  see 
just  how  they  are  spelt.  As  the  words  are  enunciated, 
your  tongue  repeats  them  until  the  proper  accent  and 
pronunciation  are  acquired — thus  eye,  ear,  tongue  and 
brain  are  all  learning  simultaneously — no  waiting  for 
a  professor,  or  having  a  professor  wait  for  you  ;  no  "  tied  to  tame  " 
arrangement,  but  an  ideal,  ever  ready,  ever  patient  teacher  that 
absolutely  guat-antees  perfect  conversational  fluency  in  French, 
German  or  Spanish.  It  instructs  one  or  a  dozen,  old  or  young,  once 
or  a  hundred  times,  whenever,  wherever  convenient  to  you.  Even 
in  a  room  where  others  are  reading  or  studying,  you  can  listen  to 
the  voice  of  your  professor  without  disturbing  those  around  you. 


Sent  for  Only 
$5  Down 

the    balance    in    easy 
payments  of   only 

$5  a  Month 


Exercises  prepared  by  pupils  may  also  be  sent  for  examination  and  correction  (free  of  charge 
and     easy    payment    offer   lnAl.irl'irk«v  Free  New  Speaking  and 


Reduced  Price 


to  Literary  Digest  Readers 


■s  Including 


Pronouncing  Manual 

We  offer  this  marvel  to  Literary  Digest  readers  for  only  $45  ;    regular  price,  $75;  and  on 
the  easy  payment  plan,  within  reach  of  all. 


NOTE. 


Any  Person  already  having  a  set  of    Dr.   Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry  should 
correspond  with  us  at  once. 


International  College  of  Languages 


You  wtll  learn  unconsciously,  as   it  were,  never 
having  any  effort  of  memorizing.     You  will  learn 
to  talk  accurately,  exactly  as  a  native,  because 
the  machine  cannot  make  a  mistake,  and  you 
will  acquire  the  language  so  quickly  as 
astonish  yourself. 

College  professors  all  over  this  and 
other  countries,  and  the  press  general 

ly,  have  indorsed   this   perfect  and 

natural   system   of    teaching    Ian 

guages.     The  method  has  received  the  indorse- 
ment  of   876,000  teachers   and  pupils.      The 

inachine  is  so  simple  that  any  child  can  oper 

ate  it.    Run  by  clock-work  mechanism,  du 

able  and  free  from  complicated  devices 

it  is  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and 

instruction  to  old  and  young  alike. 


INTER- 
NAT'NL 
COLLEGE 
OF 
LANQUAOES 
New  York 
I  herewith  cncloso 
111*   as   llrst    Pay- 
ment,   for    which 
please     send     nie     the 
plete    outfit   for   the 


Languasre,       consisting    of 

'I'hone,   Listening  Device,  25 

Tlecords   and    set    of    10  Text- 

Biioks,  and  the  Speaking    and 

I'ronouncing  Mannal.    I  apree  to 

balance  of   $411.00  in  8  niontlily 

iMstalnients  of  S.5.00  each.    Goc  ds  to 

■eriuiin  vnurproperty  until  payments 

erolTiplete<l. 

It   is  aK'ted  that  I  can  return  the 
poods  prepaid  witliin  three  days  of  receipt, 
and  my  money  shall  be  returned   provided 
the  sjoods  are  received  in  perfect  condition. 


NAME... 

TOWN 


*  10  per  cent,  allowed  to  those  making  full  cash  payments 
+  (Specify  which  Language  you  want.) 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

TllK  I-IiKKAKY  InuKsr  is  in  receipt  <>f  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"  The  Social  Revolution  "  —  Karl  Kautsky. 
(Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $o  50.J 

"  Th?  Lamb  of  God."— Rev.  G.  T.  Cooperrider, 
1036  East  Main  Street,  Columbus,  O..  $0  50. 

•*  The  Humpback,  the  Cripple  and  the  One-Kyed 
Man."- Lionel  Josaphare.  (A.  M.  Roberton,  San 
Francisco,  $0.25.) 

"  The  Circle."— Katherine  C.  Thurston.  (I)odd. 
Mead  &  Co.,  $1.30.) 

"The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling."-(D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  $1  25  net.) 

"  Footstones  of  a  Nation."-  (Jeorge  E.  Bertrand, 
aoo6  Queen  Avenue  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"The  Heart  of  John  Wesley's  Journal."— Edited 
by  Percy  L  Parker.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, $1-50  net.) 

"  The  Life  of  Joseph  Parker."  -William  Adam- 
son.     (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  $1  75  net.) 

"Standard  (iuide  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
Vicinity."  Robert  S.  Barrett.  (Modern  Mexico, 
116  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  $0  50.) 

"A  Virginia  Girl  in  the  Civil  War."  — Myrta 
Lockett  Avary.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"  The  Things  that  Abide."— Orrin  Leslie  Elliott. 
(The  Murdock  Press,  San  Francisco.) 

"  What  Manner  of  Man."  Edna  Kenton. 
(Bowen-Mcrrill  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  (ireat  Boer  War."— A.  Conan  Doyle.  Re- 
vised and  ICnlarged  Edition.  (McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.,  $2  50  net.) 

"  The  What,  Where,  When  and  How  of  a  Man's 
Cravat." — (James  R.  Reiser,  124  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.) 

"  The  Fiery  Sword."  —  Elizabeth  Wliitakcr 
Rennie.     (The  Abbey  Press,  $1.50.) 

"A  Whaleman's  Wife."-F.  T.  Hullen.  (1).  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck." 
Sidney  Whitman.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.60  net.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 
Till  We  Meet  Again. 

By    C.XROI.INK    Dfl  R. 
Altho  my  feet  may  never  walk  your  ways, 

No  other  eyes  will  follow  you  so  far  ; 
No  voice  rise  readier  to  ring  your  praise, 
Till  the  swift  coming  of  those  future  days 

When  the  worl(J  knows  you  for  the  man  you  are. 
You  must  go  on  and  I  must  stay  behind. 

We  may  not  fare  together,  you  and  L 
But,  tho  the  path  to  Fame  be  steep  and  blind. 


Small  Great  Books. 


NEW  SIZE, 

One  Volume 


OLD  51ZE, 
Two   Volumes 


Dickens 


Type  same  size  In  both 


Thackeray 
1^        Scott 


The  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinnest  i)rinting  paper  in  the  world,  makes  it 
possible  to  condense  950  pages  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than  a  magazine.  The  size 
is  only  4',  .\  6]  inches,  and  tits  the  pocket.      Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume. 

The  type  is  as  lartre  and  easilv  read  as  that  vou  are  now  readinc.     The 

NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 

editions   of    these   great    works   are  the   neatest,   most   convenient   and    readable   ever  ])ub- 
lished,  and  make  choice  library  sets. 

DICKENS,  17  Vols  ;  THACKERAY,  14  Vols.;  SCOTT,  25  Vols.  H.indsomcly  bound  in  the  following 
styles:  (lutli,  piit  to]).  $1.00  n  voUime  ;  Leather  l.inip,  gilt  top,  $1.15  a  volume;  Leather  Hoards,  gilt 
edges,  $1.50  a  vcilume.     .Vis.)  sets  in  cases  in  speiial  fine  bindings. 

Selected  Works  of  the  Best  Authors,  Complete  in  Single  Volumes 

OTHER  WORKS  WILL  FOLLOW. 


BUNYAN.     The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Holy  War 

and  Grace  .Abounding.       Cloth,  $1.00;   \'enetian 

Morocco  Limp,  $1.50. 
TENNYSON      The  Poetical  Works    (18,0-1859)  of 

Alfred    Lord  Tennyson,     Cloth,    $1.00;    Leather 

Limp,  $1  50. 
CARLYLE.     The   French  Revolution.      Cloth,   gilt 

lop,  $1.00  ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1.50. 
BURNS.     The   Poems  and  .Songs  of  Robert  Burns. 

Cloth   git  top,  $4.25;   Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges, 

$•75- 


ADVENTURES  OF  DON  QUIXOTE.  Cer- 
vantes Translated  from  Spanish.  Cloth,  $1.00; 
Leather  Limp,  $1.50. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEIL  By  Lord  Lytton. 
Cloth,  $1.00  ;  Leather  Limp.  $1.50. 

TOM  BURKE  OF  "OURS."  By  Charles  Lever, 
t  loth,  $1.00  ;  Leather  Limp,  $1.50. 

WESTWARD  HO!  By  (  harles  Kingsley.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  frontispiece,  $1.00;  Leather  Limp,  gill 
top,  frontispiece,  $1.50. 

JANE  EYRE.  By  Charlotte  Bront.-.  Cloth,  gilt 
top,  frontispiece,  $1.00;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top, 
frontispiece,  $1.50. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  |>ost-paid  on  receipt  of  price.     Descriptive  list  on  application  to 
THOS.    NELSON    &    SONS,    Pub's,  Dept.  H,  37-41    East  18tK  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Walk,  strong  and  steadfastly,  before  mankind, 
Because  my  heart  must  follow  till  you  die. 

Steadfast  and  strongly,  scorning-  mean  success. 

Lenient  to  others— to  yourself  severe. 
If  you  must  fail,  fail  not  in  nobleness. 
God  knows  all  other  failure  I  could  bless 

That  sent  you  back  to  find  your  welcome  here. 
—In  February  Scridiicr's  Magazine. 

Poems. 

By  .M.\SON   C.\RNES. 
[From    '•  The    Argonauts  of    Immortality,"   by 
Mason  Curnes   U^rentano's)  the  following  poems 
are  selected  :] 

PROGRESS. 
The  sea  rolls  forward  on  the  beach  and  then 
Rolls  back,  rolls  on,  rolls  back,  again,  again. 
In  multitudinous  movement,  ceaseless  roar. 

So  endlessly  we  billow  toward  our  shore 
And  cover  up  the  future  with  the  past, 
Dashing  against  the  infinite  no  more. 
And  then  receding,  hissing  and  aghast. 

FRIENDSHIP. 
At  times  the  soul  is  caged,  however  strong, 
And  racks  itself  with  pride  or  sense  of  wrong. 
Straight  from  another's  heart  a  gentle  word 
Loosens  the  soul,  which  like  a  morning  bird 
Upsoars  and  pours  its  gratitude  in  song. 

ETERNITY. 
With  dim  and  mistj-  sight  we  grope  and  cling, 
While  myriad  suns  beat  on  our  blindfold  eyes, 
We  totter  through  illusion  and  surprise. 
Through  joy  and  sorrow  to  the  eternal  thing. 

When  we  have  suffered  death  and  known  its  sting, 
How  shall  we  love  the  life  that  never  dies.' 
In  moveless  measure,  »roid  of  human  sighs. 
The  soundless  song  of  praise  how  shall  we  sing  ? 

In  lands  that  know  not  fighting,  scheming,  roam- 
ing, 
Nor  idleness  nor  work,  how  shall  we  rest? 
How  shall  we  quiver  when  our  eyes  can  see, 
We  who  are  used  to  beauty  in  the  gloaming  ? 
How  shall  we  pity  where  all  men  are  blest.' 
How  shall  we  love  where  all  that  is  must  be  ? 

LA    BELLE    DAME  SANS   MERCI. 
The  thought  that  burns  a  sculptor  to  the  bone 
In  perfect  marble  finds  eternal  peace. 
Oh,  would  my  love  could  mold  your  heart  of  »lone. 
Could  sink  in  calm  serenitj'  unknown, 
And  live  there  beautiful  till  all  things  cease. 

The  Cost. 

By  Charlotte  Becker. 
To-day  is  only  won  from  yesterday  ; 

The  flower  must  lose  its  sweet  to  dower  the  bee  ; 
The  breeze  is  gathered  in  the  great  wind's  way  ; 

The  river  bears  its  largess  to  the  sea. 

And  we  must  pay  for  laughter  with  our  tears  ; 

Mint  coin  of  sorrow  for  each  cherished  breath 
Of  happiness  ;  buy  knowledge  with  the  j-ears; 

.-Vnd  give  our  lives  to  know  the  peace  of  death  ! 
—In  February  Harf>e?-'s  Mai^azine. 


[FROM  FACTORY  TO  CONSUMER] 

mCiOBUYS  A  BUGGY] 
t:^  (with  top  $33.50) 
superior  quality,  style  and  f 
durability.  Our  entire  outputj 
of  two  enormous  fac-4 
tories  sold  direct  to| 
consumers  only. 

PRICES  DEFYj 
COMPETITION! 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies,  Car-* 
[riages  and  Harness,  guarantee  everything  we  sell] 
l^and  ship  on  approval.  Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

iSAYE   DEALERS'  PROFITS^ 

l\Vrite  immediately  for  our  catalogue  and  ' 
I  special  inducement,  it  will  interest  you? 

[UNION  BUGGY  C0.,_^  409 Saginaw  St..  Pontiac.  Mich.' 


"GTRONGEST   IN   THE   WORLD" 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

OF    THE     UNITED     STATES. 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  Founder. 


Outstanding  Assurance 

Dec.  31,  1902   .   .   .   $1,292,446,595.00 

New  Assurance  Issued 

in  1902 281,249,944.00 

Income 69,007,012.25 

Assets  Dec.  31,  1902   .      359'395>537-72 

Assurance     Fund     and 

all  other  liabilities  .   .       284,268,040.95 

Surplus 75,127,496.77 

Paid     Policyholders    in 

1902 29,191,250.79 


JAMES  VV.   ALEXANDER,  President. 
JAMES  H.   HYDE,  Vice-President. 


ALWAYS     READY     FOR    USE 

No  Honing!     No  Crinding! 


Send  for  free 
book,  "HINTS 
TO  SHAVERS." 


THE 


Full  Hollow  Ground, 
$3,50  each. 

Double  Concave  for 

extra  hard 

beards, 

$s.oo.       ^  ^^_^„«.,^_^,»_„„«,_.^^ 

«— .— ™^  RAZOR. 

NO  SMARTING  AFTER  SHAVING 

WITH   OUUINARV  CAREFUL  USE  WILL 

KEEP  AN  EDGE  FOR  YEARS  WITHOUT  HONING. 

By  all  dealers  in  High  Grade  Cutlery  or  sent  by  manufacturers  postpaid. 
Firmof  A.L.  SILBERSTEIN,  Makersof    ;^^W,»    Cutlery,445=446  Broadway,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Litekary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Pianotist 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  clumsy 
Cabinet  I'lavers  on  the  market,  but 
there    is    Only    One    Pianotist 


The  Invisible  Piano  Player 


NO 


PNEUMATICS 
CLUMSY  CABINET 
LABORIOUS  PUMPING 

Price.  $175.00 

RECITALS    DAILY 

1/  unabU  to  call   at    our    M'arerooms    tvrite  for 
Art  liookUt  D 

PIANOTIST    COMPANY 

123  Fifth  Ave.,  near  19th  St..  New  York 
London  Paris  Berlin 


Your 

Old 

Accounts 


Ihttt  liave  be«'n  filled  or  olosed  or  diwontinurd  oRn 
riKdily  tx-  removed  from  the  current  Ix-deeraiid  filed 
ill  th.-  TranBf.T.  That  Is,  If  you  employ  the  Kit/jtII 
lAoae  l«if  Sj.lem  -  the  iiioilem  metliod  of  afeouiitinif, 

Dlward  your  old  cumlH-mome  out.of-date  hound 
lK)ok»  adopt  the  Hyi-teni  that  HhnphlleB  your  hook- 
ke<'pln({  and  ki-epB  you  in  clow  touch  with  the  live 
vital,  active  features  of  your  husineie. 

5|  R55  buys  a  complete  outfit  conslHtlntr  of  I^d- 
■  y        (fcr,  Trannfcr  I^direr.  two  Inilex  wtt.  and 

5(X»  best  quality  leaves  (choice  of  three  foinin;. 

Systematic  Aceountlnc 

is  the  title  of  our  3e-pa(re  bmiklet,  telllnn  all  about  tlie 
system  and  how  It  can  Ix-applied  to  your  I>ed(rer»and 
other  re<-f>rdi>.  It  alwideocrlhi-s  theHUperior  fealurcH 
of  KaznII  couMtruction.  Send  for  I':dition  N.  Kree. 
II.  G.  Ibuall  Hfi;.  to.,  310-312  K.WslcrSl.,  llllitaakr-p,  HI., 
fanadlan  Maniifiictur.r.  fhaa.  K.  Dawson,  Montreal. 


Special  Values  in 

Fine  Violins 


Anyone  thinkinK  of  par- 
chaHiriK  a  tine  violin 
should  Heiid  three  two 
cent  BtamiiH  for  our  Fire 
Violin  C'utaloKun.  It 
.— ..  contains     fac-similen     of 

Lnbels  print«d  in  colom,  "  HintH  on  the  I'roper 
AdjUHiineiit  of  »  Vlohn,"  I'holo- i;in;nivinKS of 
roln<i  violinHiitid  ocoiniiletM  i)e«cnptiv«  List 
of  the  Mmm  VioliiiHotreiHd  for  sale  lir  us.  In 
our  preHent  collection  are  superb  instruments 
at  avery  low  rnuKO  ofjiriCHM.  I)ei.ides  the  cele- 
brale'l  IluMrle)  collection  of  Hlradivnrius, 
(funrneriuH,  AranI  i  ami  other  mBslerpleces.  If 
desired.  Beveral  line  viol  i  iis  will  be  sent  direct 
to  responsible  per«ons  for  Inspection,  or  thejr 
may  be  ordered  direct  throuub  the  local  music 
dsriler. 

l"  isy  monthly  p.iymnnts  mny  hn  ,Trr;ini;ed 

LYON  &  HEALY,  ^^Sa^cTc^o*'" 

'rh<r    U  orlil'a     i,itrK<'>l     Music     liouae. 
H.ll.    ••K^crylhlnB   Known   In     Mii.lc." 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price  list. 
II.  11.  Iliillai-il,  .'i-r  IMttHdeld.  MsBl 


PERSONALS. 

De  Wet  aixi  .Sargent.— When  the  English  pub- 
lisher of  General  De  Wet's  book,  "Three  Years" 
War,"  was  planning  its  various  features,  says  The 
Saturday  F.venins  Post^  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a 
portrait  by  John  S.  Sargent. 

Obviously  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  the 
.services  of  a  man  so  sought  after  as  Mr.  Sargent, 
but  after  more  or  less  diplomacy  the  matter  was 
arranged.  Mr.  Sargent  presumably  receives  from 
$10,000  upward  for  his  regular  portraits,  and  the 
publisher  felt  that  he  had  embarked  upon  a  large 
enterprise.  The  unconquercd  De  Wet  was  in- 
formed of  the  arrangement.  He  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed, but  at  the  appointed  time  accompanied 
the  i)ublisher  to  the  renowned  painter's  studio. 
Kverything  was  in  readiness.  De  Wet  was  asked 
to  pose,  but  he  showed  a  reluctance  which  was 
finally  explained  when  he  blurted  out,  "  What  am 
I  to  be  paid  for  this?"  The  publisher's  horror 
may  be  imagined.  That  any  one  should  ask  to  be 
paid  for  having  his  portrait  painted  by  Sargent 
was  an  impossible  idea.  Nevertheless,  the  sturdy 
warrior  took  the  matter  seriously,  and  it  is  hinted 
that  he  won  in  this  skirmish,  as  he  usually  did  in 
the  field,  but  affidavits  are  lacking. 

Divine  Right.— The  New  York  Times  tells  this 
story  of  George  F.  Haer  : 

One  evening  during  the  strike  the  president  of 
the  Reading  Railroad  was  homeward  bound  in  a 
street-car,  when  a]  fellow  passenger  who  had  a 
little  clearing  and  a  lot  of  woodland  up  on  the 
mountain  began  to  expound  his  theory  that  as 
coal  was  one  of  nature's  gifts,  the  public  had  a 
right  to  help  itself  to  anthracite. 

Mr.  Baer  listened  patiently  to  the  harangue,  and 
said  quietly  : 

"  That's  a  good   idea,  Mr.  .     I   am  short  of 

wood,  and  I'll  just  send  a  man  up  to  your  place  to 
cut  a  few  cords  for  me.  Trees  are  nature's  gifts, 
you  know." 

The  Peculiarities  of  Kiigslaii. — A.  H.  Savage 
Landor,  in  his  latest  book  of  travel,  "  Across  Cov- 
eted Lands,"  relates  an  amusing  rail-vay  incident 
that  occurred  in  Russia,  while  he  was  en  route  to 
Persia  : 

Unable  to  get  at  my  towels  packed  in  my  regis- 
tered baggage,  and  ignorant  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, I  inquired  of  a  polyglot  fellow  passenger 
what  was  the  Russian  word  for  towel,  so  that  I 
could  ask  the  guard  for  one.  "  Palatiensi"  said 
he,  and  I  repeated,  "  I'alatiensi,  palaliensi,  palati- 
ensi,"  so  as  to  impress  the  word  well  upon  my 
memory.  Having  enjoyed  a  good  wash  and  a 
!-hampoo,  and  dripping  all  over  with  water,  I  rang 
for  the  guard,  and  sure  enough,  when  the  man 
came,  I  could  not  recollect  the  word.  At  last  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  it  was  "  Palatinski"  and 
"  I'alatinski"  I  asked  of  the  guard.  To  my  sur- 
prise the  guard  smiled  graciously,  and  putting  on 
a  modest  air.  replied  :  "  I'atatinski  iiiel,  paruski  (I 
do  not  speak  Latin,  I  speak  only  Russian),"  and 
the  more  I  repeated  "  palatinski,"  putting  the  in- 
flection now  on  one  syllable,  then  on  the  other,  to 
make  him  understand,  the  more  flattered  the  man 
seemed  to  be,  and  modestly  gave  the  same  answer. 
This  was  incomprehensible  to  me,  until  my  poly- 
glot fellow  passenger  came  to  my  assistance. 
"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  asking  the  guard.'" 
he  .said,  in  convulsions  of  laughter.  "  Yes,  I  am 
asking  for  a  palatinski— a,  towel."    "  No,  you  are 


The  Kqultable  Life. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  statement  of  any  financial 
institution  is  its  surplus.  The  Korty-lhird  .Statement  of  the 
Kquitabic  I.ifc  Assurance  Society  which  appears  to-<l.iy, 
gives  a  prominent  place  to  the  item,  marking  its  nrc-cmi- 
ncncc  amung  kindred  inslilution.s,  which  causes  it  to  he 
known  as  The  Strongest  in  the  World.''  The  surplus 
$7.'').l<i7.'l!W.77  is  held  in  excess  of  liabilities.  The  accu- 
mulations of  assets  arc  now  ?.'t.'j!l..'i'.i.'),.'>.'J7.7'v. 

The  new  a.ssiir.tncc  i.ssiicd  was  8ii81.2lfl,UI4  and  the  total 
amount  outstanding  is  now  8l.'-'!''-J.44ll,.''ill.').  The  premium 
income  amounted  to  $.Vlil.'W,4».'J.41,  and  the  total  income 
received  w.is  gllU.IKC.Oiy.'i'). 

I'oliiyholdcrs  ol  the  Kquitahlc  may  rest  a.ssured  that 
under  a  continuance  of  the  same  methods  and  man.agcmcnt 
the  future  of  the  Society  promises  to  be  as  progressive 
as  its  past. 


"Here  Is  sound,  practical  philosophy 
and  lofty  patriotism." 

"Sojlon  Journal. 

BISHOP    SPALDING'S 

NEW  BOOK 

SOCIALISM 
AND  LABOR 

Which  was  published  at 
the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  Anthracite 
Strike  Comnnission,  ha-s 
attracted  much  attention, 
and  stimulated  an  active 
interest  in  all  his  works. 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY 
BISHOP  J.  L.  SPALDING 

Religion.  Agnosticism,  and  Eklucatlon 
Aphorisms  and  Reflections 
Each,  80  centj  net 
Opportvjrvlty  a.rvd  OtKer  Essa-ys 
EducaLtlorv  a^nd  tKe  HigKer  Life 
TKlngs  of  tKe  Mind 
Mearvs  and  Ervds  of  Education 
TKougKts  a^nd  TKeorles  of  Life  and 
EducaLtlorv 

Bach.  fl.OO 

Of  Booksellers,  or  of  tKe  Publishers 
A.  C.  McClurg  ®.  Co.,  Chicago 


DR.    STALL 


STALLS  BOOKS 

A  Man  with  a  Message 

Millions  of  people  always  await 
liie  man  with  a  real  message. 
Dr.  Stall  has  found  it  so.  His 
books  arc  already  circulated  in 
every  land. 

275th  thousand  in  EnKilsh. 
They  arc  being  translated  into 
sc\cral  languages  in  l.urope 
and  two  in  Asia. 

THE  SELF  AND  SEX  SERIES 

has  tlic  iinqualihcd  endor^cnunt  iif 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook  Bishop  Vincent 

Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon  Antiiony  Comstocic 

Rev.  F.  B.  Aleyer  "Pansy" 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  Frances  E.  Wlllard 

Dr.  Francis  F.  Clark  Lady  H.  Somerset 
Eminent  physicians  and  hundreds  of  others. 

4  BOOKS  TO  MEN.    Hy  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
What  k  Voinc,  liov  OuciiiT  to  Know. 
What  A  V<iin<;  Man  Oit.iiTTo  Know. 

What  A  Yoino  Hi'sdand  Ot'c.iiTTo  Know. 
What  a  Man  op  ^5  Ought  to  Know. 
4  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.     Hy  Mrs.  Mary  Wood- 

.Mien,  M.D.,and  Mrs.  Knima  V.\.  Drake,  M.D. 
What  a  \(>rN<;  Gikl  Oci.ht  to  Know.^ 

What  a  \  Oi-nc.  Woman  (Hc.ht  to  Know. 
What  a  Voi'ng  Wirn  t)i'<;HT  to  Know. 
What  A  Woman  op^sOicihtto  Know. 
$t  per  Cflfiv,  post  free.    Scndjor  titl<le  rf  contents. 

V'Sr  Uiihlichino-  C e\     '°^'  '^'■"'  Estate  Trust 
>  ir  KUDIIsning  CO.   HuilJing,  Philadelphia 


98  Aoro   F** 


F-OR  SAI.i 

(JreiTilHwii.  I.011K  Ixlaiid.  Valued  at  tiri.iXHl,  |iii.<  8((,in«i  Improve- 
ineiilx;  Hi'itlliiK  cHlJile  and  inii^l  xcli  i>roni|>tly.  Will  Inke 
t».''<on.  KjiHytmvmenls.  JOIl-N  M.  WKLI.H,  Attorney  for 
owner,  ftM  Pine  HI.,  N.  Y.  I'lty. 

Keaders  ot  The  LTTKRi.RT  I)iok«t  are  asked  to  mention  the  puhllcAtlon  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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'We  -\vill  mail  yoti 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

Every  WeeK  from  tKe  time  yotir 

subscription  is  received 

TO   JULY   1,   1903 

For  Only  50c 


STORIES  OF 
AMERICAN  LIFE 

By  OW£N  WINTER  |^  v-^w 

Skookum  Smith   and  Frisco  Baldy  is  the  title  of  the  next      ^^        %, 
storv   in  the  series    that   Mr.  Wister  is  now  writing  for  this  magazine.      Skookum  and 
Frisco  are  friends  of  The  Virginian,  and  are  the  heroes  of  some  surprising  adventures. 


By  WILL  PAYNE 

Tales  of  Blue  Ridge:  Six  independent 
stories,  which  follow  the  rising  fortunes  of  a 
printer's  devil,  and  show  how  success  and  fame 
were  won  in  the  early  days  of  the  West. 

By  EMERSON  HOUGH 

The  Lawat  Heart's  Desire:  Tells  how 
Justice  first   got   a  foothold  in  a  little 
mining  town  and  how  herchampion, 
Dan  Anderson,  secured  the  ac- 
quittal of  his  friend  Curly,  at 
whose  door  was  laid  the 
sudden  death  of  a  pig. 


By  GEORGE  APE 

Tales  of  a  Country  Town  :  Only  a  hu- 
morist likeGeorgeAde  could  find  a  village  boast- 
ing six  characters  with  histories  as  plausible,  and 
yet  as  absurdly  funny, as  those  told  in  this  series. 

By  F>  HopKinson  Smith 

Another  popular  contributor  to  the  maga- 
zine is  Air.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.    His 
next  tale, entitled  A  Point  of  Honor, 
is  a  clever,  humorous  story,  which 
centres  around  a  French  duel 
over  an  absurd  misunder 
standing. 


THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING   POST 

Is  a  Superbly  Illustrated  Weekly  Magazine. 

Half   a.  million  copies   sold    every^ 

'V^eeK.  Everybody  is  reading  it.  TKe 

regular  subscription  price  is  $2.00 

a  year.     In   clubs    of   4"   or   more, 

$1.25    eacH.     All    ne^vsdealers 

Have  it  at  5  cents  tbe  copy. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Loftis 

trusts  ymj  for  a 

Mamojid 

HOW  LOFTIS  DOES  TfflS:^'! 

er  of  this  advertisement  has  to  do  to  secure  a  I 
diamond  ring,  brooch,  wutcli.  locket,  siud.  cufl  [ 
buttons,  itc..  iH  to  write  today  for  our  illua* 
tTnt*"*!  cntulouue,  showine 
thousaixl.t  or  beautiful 
pieces,  and  answering  every 
question  about  our  goo-Is, 
prices  and  terms.  You  simply 
make  a  selection  from  this, 
Buperb  and  complete  catalogue 
of  such  article  as  appeals  tol 
your  fancy  or  taste,  and  we  will 
•end  It  to  you  by  express,  all 
charges  prepaid.  If  the  goods 
are  gatisfB<-tory,  and  exactly  as 
represented  you  then  pay  one- 
flfth  of  the  purchnso  price,  and 
agree  to  pay  us  the  balance  In  eight  equal  monthly 
Installments.  \Vo  also  send  you  our  Guarantee 
Certificate  as  to  the  value  and  quality  of  the  article 
purchased,  and  aurce  that  it  may  be  exchanged  for 
any  other  article  in  our  stock,  or  credited  on  a  larger 
pnrcbase,  at  any  time  within  one  year  at  the  full  pur- 
chase price.  In  this  way  you  have  both  the  plea>ure 
»nd  prestigeofwearinga  beautiful  diaraondwhile  you 
are  paying  for  it.  There  is  no  delay,  disappointment, 
publicity,  security  or  interest. 

THE  LOFTIS  HOUSE  th'^ 

largest  diamond  creditbusiness 
In  Uie  world,  and  has  an  honor- 
able record  of  almostflfty  years. 
It  is  responsible  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  refers  to  any  bank. 
For  example:  ask  your  own 
local  banker  for  onr  standing, 
and  he  will  turn  to  the  books 
of  any  of  the  leading  Commer- 
cial Agencies,  and  then  tell  yoa 
thnt  no  house  stands  higher  in 
credit,  promptness,  or  has  a  better  reputation  for 
reliabllitv  and  absolutely  honest  statements  than 
Loftis  Bros.  &  Co.  —  established  in  l-vis. 

LOFTIS'  PRICES  AND  CASH  OFFER: 

Itshmildbe  remembered  that  our  prices  fordianionds 
are  very  much  lower  than    the    spot   cosh    prices  of 
your  local  Jeweler.      It  is  only  because   we    are    the 
largest  importers  and  maniifacturers  in  the  diamond 
and  jewelry  trade  thatourprices 
•re  so  much   the   lowest.     LOF- 
TIS makes  a   cash   customer  a 
discount  of  8   per    cent.       We 
give    our    cash      customers      a 
Bill  of   Sale,  with  the  option  of 
returning  their  puri'haso  at  any 
time  witnin  one  year,  when  wo 
will  refund  the  entire  sum  ji.^id, 
less  ten  per  cent.  If  you  scli'ct. 
for   example,  a  $50.00  uiumonci, 
you    can    wear    it    for    a    whole 
year  and  then  return  it  tons  ond 

fet  >tj  00   in   cash;  thus  having 
he    pleasure   of   wearing   a  beautiful   diamond   for 
less  than  lOc  a  week! 

T  OTTTTQ  AQIf<J»  "'"''  •"  writine  to-day  for 
l<uril3  Aori.^»  our  benutitulG  illustrated 
catalogue  you  will  be  sure  to  address  your  request 
to  the  proper  department  mentioned  below,  as 
this  will  ins. ire  the  utmost  promptn'^ss  from  the 
Manager.  You  need  not  hesitate  for  an  instant 
to  take  advantage  of  LOP'TLS'  offer,  for  it  is  only 
because  of  the  mutual  confidence  between  LOFTIS 
BROS  <fe  CO.  and  their  thonsonds  of  satlsOed  custo- 
mers, in  all  parts  of  the  I'nitcd  States,  that  the 
largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  world  has  been 
■teadily  and  honestly  bnilt  up  and  maintained,  and 
1*  the  reason  LOFTIS  trusts    you  with    a   diamond. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

Diamond  Importers  and  Manufacturing  Jewelers 

Dept.  l;  u  92,  94,  96  and  98  State  St.,  Chicago, XU, 

Copyright  1903,  Loftis  Bros.  &  Co.      Opp.  Minball  Field  &  Co. 


'  n<n  !  "  and  he  positively  went  into  liy.stcrics.     "  /'a- 

\{ii/i>is/ti  means  'Do  you  speak  Latin?'     How  can 

you   expect   a    Russian    lailway    guard    to   speak 

Latin?    Luck  how  incensed  the  poor  man  is  ai  be- 

.  ing  mistaken  for  a  Latin  scholar  !    Ask  him  for  a 

[Palatiensi,  and  he  will  run  for  a  towel."    The  inan 

did  run  on  the  magic  word  being  pronounced, and 

•  duly  returned  with  a  nice,  clean /*ti/j//>»x/,  which, 

however,  was  little  use  lo   ine,  for  I  had  by  this 

time  got  dry  by  the  natural  processes  of  dripping 

evaporation. 

I      Mr.   Hewitt'n  TTlt.— The  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt 

I 
was  once  a  puest  of  the  late  Recorder  Smyth  and 

Senator  Evarts.  both  of  New  York.  The  Recorder 
was  poking  fun  at  the  Senator,  says  the  N'ew  York 
Times,  and,  "  adjusting  his  ^'lasses,  read  from  a 
newspaper  clipping  what  purported  to  be  a  sen- 
tence from  a  recent  speech  made  by  the  Senator, 
which  was  reality  wholly  fictitious-as  the  Re- 
corder knew  quite  well."  A  long  and  hearty  laugh 
followed  its  conclusion  : 

As  soon  as  the  laughter  had  subsided,  Mr.  Hew- 
itt suddenly  leaned  across  the  table,  and  looking 
rather  sternly  into  the  smiling  face  of  the  Re- 
corder, .said,  in  a  well-assumed  tone  of  reproach  : 

"  That  certainlj*  is  a  remarkable  sentence,  your 
honor,  but  criticism  of  it  does  not  come  well  from 
you  if  to-day's  newpapers  are  to  be  believed,  for 
they  contain  a  sentence  of  much  greater  length 
which  is  attributed  to  you." 

"  Why— why — how  is  it  that,  Mr.  Hewitt?"  in- 
quired the  Recorder  with  considerable  contusion. 

"  Because,"  said  Mr.  Hewitt,  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  and  that  grim  smile  which  always  accoin- 
panied  his  best  sayings,  "  you  are  there  quoted  as 
uttering  a  sentence  that  was  to  last  through  the 
wliole  life  of  ihc  prisoner." 


YOU  DON'T  EAT  DIKT- 

WHY  DRINK  IT? 

A  Snnitnry  Htill  will  kWv  plenty  of  pure,  spark- 
liiiK  it»rBt4-d  waliT  at  a  trllllnir  'iprnse — bo 
Miniil-  a  child  fan  \iv  it    lastM  a  lifetline. 

The   Sanitary  Sfill ^ 

Prevents  Disease. 
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AN  OLD  BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

Better  take  his  advice  and  use  «'Mrler'n. 

Send  f:,r  ll'xikUt ,  "  hildmns"     KnKK 

The  Curler.    liiL   (o..         -       -         Ito.loii,    Muas 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

The  Answer.— POF.TIC.\L  and  Pf.DANTIC  YOUNG 
Lady  (walking  in  the  wood  with  elderly  and 
learned  professor):  "Oh,  Mr.  Bookworn,  look  at 
that  magnificent  oak!  Let  us  stop  one  minute. 
I  must  tell  him  how  the  siglit  of  such  beautiful 
trees  raises  keen  emotions  in  my  soul ;  because, 
you  know,  I'm  sure  they  can  hear  us  and  enjoy  a 
compliment  as  well  as  you  do.  You  superb  oak, 
what  would  you  say  if  you  could  talk?" 

"  I  believe  I  can  be  his  interpreter,  dear  Miss 
Hopkins.  He  would  most  likely  say,  'Beg  your 
pardon,  miss,  I'm  a  beech.'  ^—Tit-Bits. 

At  WelleBley,— "Up  at  Wellesley  you  can't  call 
on  a  girl  after  nine-thirty." 

"  Gee  !  They  must  be  a  lot  of  curfew  belles." — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

Hia  Provision.—"  Oh,  doctor  !  I'm  so  glad 
you've  come.     My  little  girl  has  such  a " 

"Now  don't  tell  me  what  she  has,  Nellie,  'cos 
I'm  the  Doctor,  an'  I've  got  to  try  an'  guess."— 
Brooklyn  Life, 

A  Good  Reason.— Jones  :  "Why  do  they  call 
that  Pullman  porter  Doctor?" 

Smith  :  "Why,  because  he  has  attended  so  many 
berths."— Ct»r«f//  H'ldow. 

How  They  Spend  Their  Time.— SiiE  :  "How's 
the  motor-car  getting  on.  .Sir  Charles?" 

He  :  "  Well,  fact  is,  I've  seen  very  little  of  it. 
You  see,  I've  only  had  it  three  months,  and  when 
it  isn't  in  hospital,  I  am  '."—/ufttdon  Putuh. 

Acconnted    For.-  MOTHER  :    "  Johnny,  how   is 

California  Oil  Stocks 

There  is  an  immense  future  to  the  Crude 
Petroleum  industry  of  Ihi-  I'acitic  Coast.  The 
"  Standard  Oil  Co."  and  others  are  expending 
millions  in  development  work  to  handle  the 
product,  and  they  know  what  they  arc  about  ! 
A  word  to  tlie  wise  is  sufTicieut. 
•  N  Y  i!.ir.«u   '  ■ .   tdiMo.  Hnique   J.  s.  EWEN,  318  Ploc  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

Of  MhS.  Circular  D,  DK  TITVS  M.<'<)AN.:o.'>th  Ave  ...N.Y.City.  Mimlxr-'  California  Stock  *  Oil  Kx<  Imntrr. 
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Solid  G'llden 
O.ik,  42  inches  long, 
24  inches  deep. 
Guaranteed  to  be 
mi  St  complete  Type- 
writer Table  Cab- 
inet ever  sold  at 
price.  Attachment 
for  holding  note-book 
unique,  effective  and 
invaluable.     Shipped 

to  responsible  parties  on  approval,  freight  prepaid   east 

of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
What    more    can   we   offer  ?     Write   for    Catalogue   of 

Dearborn  Typewriter  Cabinets. 

DEARBORN  DESK  CO..  BinnlnKham,  Ala. 


Seeds 
Grow 


Burpee's 

Probably  you  linvo  heard  of  this 
famous  motto  for  iiiany  years  hut  have 
yon  proved  for  yourself  that  Burpee's 
Seeds  are  the 

BEST  that  Grow? 

If  not,  write  to-doy  for  I>ur;)oe'3  rurm  Annual 
for  r.iuS— so  well-known  C3  "The  Loading  Amer- 
ican Sk-i-d  C'utuloKue."  It  is  an  elegant  book  of 
184  pages,  with  iM'autifiil  colored  plated  and 
will  b«  sent  FKKI'  to  pinntrr  overj-where; 
—to  others  upon  reri-ipt  i  f  10  cenl.s,  which  ia 
loss  than  co.' t  i)er  copy  In  quarter-mlllloa 
e<lltlon».  AVrllp  TO-n.'\Y.  Do  not  delay  t 
It  IssulTlclent  to  uddrt  "-s  slniplv 

BURPEE,   Philadelphia 


/::n  BULBS 

^/^/  -i:,  <  •■nt«. 


\\  ill  i;rciw  m  thehuUM 
or  Kill  of  doora. 
Hvncinlbi,  Tulip*. 

C'rocui,  Fucli»i»«, 

Ozalii,  Jonquila, 

|)oft.«lil»,  Dewiy  l.lly, 
Tiiti«rT*e«,  Olidiolu", 
Chiiirnf  I.IlT,     Ilritoni*. 

(ilniinla,     l.illr.  of  the  

VoUry— «llpo»tp«i<l,i'icin»Uni|»orcoin. 

A«  •  premium  with  theoc Bulb,  wr  will  Knd 

■iniit  rnll.vlion   of  flowrr  nrrdi  —  ovrr 'Jul  v»nctle«. 

UillBldo  Nursery,  Somervlllc,  Alaaa* 

TREES  SUCfEED  WHERE 
,,r*"".Tv     OTHERS  FAIL 

,,      .  ,,.it  ll.-.k.  Kr.r.     H,.iilt  ..trsyr.riciporlrnoa 

SfARI^  BRO» .  Louislaoa,  Mo.;  Dansvllle,  N.  V.;  Etc 

writinK  to  adTwtiaera. 
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it  you  stand  so  much  lower  in  ymir  studies  in  Jan- 
uary than  you  did  in  December?" 

Son  :  "Oh,  everylhintr  is  marked  down  after 
the  holidays,  you  know,  mother!" — /'uik. 

All  Thiiigrs  Connldereil.— Cf  RATE  :  "And  how 
did  you  like  my  harvest  sermon,  Mr.  Wurzel  ?" 

Mr.  \V.:  "  Not  bad,  sir! — not  bad  at  all,  consid- 
erin'  yer  total  hignorance  of  the  subject."-  i^.r- 
chang-e. 

Chem.  Laboratory  Kxperlence. — 41144.  /'iiri- 
_ficii.'i\''i  f>v  Exflosiott,  or  //.'i<'/i>  /><\i>/wt'  <iii  Ang'fl.— 
Immerse  iodin  in  aqua  ammonia.  Filter.  Dry 
the  precipitate.  Then  grind  the  precipitate  in 
mortar  with  pestle.  Write  up  your  notes  in  the 
next  world.  — //j/Ti/ri/  Lampoon. 

In  the  "Smart  Set."— FiR.ST  Divinity  Stl'- 
PENT  :  "What  is  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
Debating  Society  to-night  ?" 

Second  DitiO:  "  Tlie  Influence  of  Creased 
Trousers  on  the  Decadence  of  Prayer." 

A  Clkrgvm.an  told  from  his  text 
How  Samson  was  barbered  and  vexed  ; 

And  told  it  so  true 

That  a  man  in  a  pew 
Got  rattled,  and  shouted  out,  "  Next  !  " 

His  Idea  of  It.-SUND.AY-SCHOOI.  TfaCHKR  : 
"Reginald,  can  you  repeat  the  shortest  command- 
ment?   It  has  but  four  words." 

RrciN^l-D  :  "Keep  off  the  grass  !  " 

A  Trifle  Confused.— TiiK  Lawyer:  "And 
what  fault  have  you  to  find  with  the  agent  you 
are  now  employing?" 

The  Client:  "  I  can^'t  make  out  whether  he  is 
managing  w/v  properly  for  him  or  his  property  for 
w/^." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Why  Rome  Was  Burned. — Xero  had  ordered 
tlie  burning  of  Rome. 

"It  was  my  only  hope,"  he  apologized  to  those 
around  him  ;  "my  wife  was  going  to  clean  house." 

In  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  plaj'ed  his  violin,  thus 
turning  against  him  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  forgiven  him. — Xeiv  York  Tribune. 

Soniething  that  Might  Have  lieen  Expressed 

Difr«Tently.— Mrs  Hrown  (being  helped  out  of  a 
brook  by  the  gallant  Captain,  who  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  her  horse)  :  "Oh,  Captain  Rob- 
inson, thank  you  so  much  !  " 

G.\LLANT  BUT  SOMEWHAT  FLURRIED  CAPIAIN  : 
"Not  at  all— don't  mention  it."  (Wishing  to  add 
something  excessively  polite  and  appropriate.) 
"Only  hope  I  inaj'  soon  have-another  opportunity 
of  doing  the  same  again  for  you." — London  Punch. 

Nuggets  From  Georgia. — De  rainy  day  is  a 
time  fer  a  man  ter  stay  liome  en  thank  God  de 
bill  collector  can't  git  out. 

Folks  what  all  time  callin'  for  fire  in  dis  worl' 
will  be  de  very  ones  what'll  do  de  loudes'hollerin' 
fer  ice  hereafter. 

W'en  de  cow  kicks  de  milk  over,  stidder  beatin' 
de  cow,  de  wise   man  turns  her  out  ter  graze,  en 
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The  knowledge  of  Advertising  is  daily 
proving  to  scores  of  ambitious  men  and  wo- 
men a  big  help  in  their  present  position 
and  a  help  to  better  positions — it  is  the 
SBw  KDrcATios  BY  MAIL-  The  possession  of 
this  modem,  important  qualification  means 
greater  opportunities  for  you  in  your  busi- 
ness life.  Lar<:e  prospectus,  sent  free  oq 
xeqaesi.  PAGE-DAVIS  CO. 

3alte  31,   90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Jli'dal— tlio  hi|;l>*-'st  award  at  both  the  l'au-.\niei'ican  and  Charleston  E-xpositioiis. 
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case  can  em- 
brace the 
same  valuable 

features.      In  No.  "  P-1. 

the    law   suit 
concerning  which   a  competitor  has  ma- 1 
li<lousIy  advertised  "  Wurnmn  to  tile  Pub- ' 
lie"  the  United  St'tes  cireiiit  Court  ren- 
dered anweeplnKdeelHloiiln  ouriuvar. 

We  Prepay  Freight  i^^r^Lri?;^:^^™^  I 

and  north  of  TenncsFce.  (FieiBht  equal-' 
ized  to  points  beyond.)  Write  for  our( 
complete  (  ataloguo  No.  "  P-1." 

The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Ltd-Z^SiVr-^ 

Makers  of  Iligh-Oiado  Office  and  Library^ 

Kuniiture. 

Branches  :   New  York,  293-295  Broadway  ; 

Bo.ston.  178  Federal  .St.  ;  Philadelphia,  N.  R. 

Cor.  i:!th  and  Market  Sts.  ;  Chicago,  N.y. ' 

Life  Building. 

Note— See  our  other  advertisement  in  this  \ 
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THREE  GREAT  REASONS 

Why  SANDOW'S  Mail  System  of  Teaching  Physical 
Culture  Has  Attained  Such  Marvelous  Success  : 


FIRST — SANDOW'S  method  is  superior  to  and  more  practical 
than  all  others  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  nietlxid  that  will  give  im- 
mediate relief  to  Constipation,  indigestion,  or  disordered 
nerves,  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

SECOND  SANDOW'S  charges  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
much  below  wh.it  otiiers  demand.  Free  of  all  Charge  San- 
dow  gives  to  every  subscriber  to  his  magazine,  at  $i.oo  PER 
YEAR,  a  trial  course.  This  trial  course  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  will  give  you  definite  results. 

THIRD- In  each  of  SANDOW'S  Courses  of  Exercises  (trial 
course  included)  you  receive  an  absolute  individual  pre- 
scription made  out  for  you  and  you  alone,  just  as  your  physi- 
cian would  prescr  he  for  your  medicinal  treatment. 

SANDOW'S  MAGAZINE  will  coniain  throughout  the  year  an 
original  series  of  Anatomical  Charts  in  Colors. 

IN  ADDITION  to  my  Correspondence  School,  I  formally  opened 
my  first  American  private  college  in  Boston  last  month. 

1  Terms  on  application. 

j  SEND  $i.oo  for  the  magazine,  and  SANDOW  will  immedi- 
ately send  you  a  blank  for  recording  your  physical  require- 
ments fur  the  trial  course. 


EVGEN  SANDOW, 


BOSTON. 

MASS. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawini;,  or  any  writ- 
in.;  can  be  made  on  a  LawtOlI 
Simplex  Printer.  Nowash- 
ling.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.     Agents  wanted. 

I    AWTOM   Se  CC\       30  Veeey  St„  New  Tcrk. 

L/\W   IU1>   OC  CU.,  B9  Dearborn Btreet,  Chicago. 


PUCJID   DATCC    California,   Washington,  Oregon, 
UnCAr    nAICO    Colorado.      We    ■.,,;<  u  re  reduced 
rates  on  householdgoo'lsofiniendin};  settlers  to  t*ie  above 
States.      Write  for  rates.      Map  of  ViiUfnrnia,  FREE. 
TRA.NS-10.VTI.\F..NTaL  FUEIGUX  CO.,  345  Dearborn  St., Chicago. 


STOP    FORGETTING! 

'You  can  by  taking  the  Dicksoni 
Method  by  Mail. 

Simple, inexpensive,  easily  acquired.  I 
Increases  busincKs  capacilj'  and  Buclal 
prmtige  by  ffiving  an  alert,  ready  I 
memory  for  names,  faces,  and  I 
details   of  business  and  study.  [ 
Devebipq  will,  capacity  for  thought,  I 
concentration.      Personally  con- 1 
ducted    by    Prof.    I)icl<son,    of  | 
FChlcafro  Auditorium  Conserva- 
rtory     and    University    of   Notre  | 
Dame.  FItEE  booklet  and  trial  copy-^ 
'righted  lesson. 

THE  DICKSOJf  SCHOOr,  OF  MEMORY 
754   TheAaditoriuoi,     -     -     Chicago,  UlinoU.  J 


TO  PROVE  THAT  EVERY  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Needs  Daus' Tip  Top  Duplicator,  a  complete  apparatus  will  be  sent  (without  de- 
posit) on  lo  days'  trial.  Pi  ice,  complete,  $7.50,  subject  to  a  special  discount  of 
5?M%  o''  §5  "'■' — 'f  satisfnctoiy.  It  is  the  best,  simplest,  anti  cheapest  device 
for  making  100  copies  from  Pen-written  and  50  copies  from  Type-written 
original.  No  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  wasiiing,  no  press,  no 
irinters'  ink.     The  product  of  22  years'  experience  in  Duplicators. 

Send  for  circulars  and  samples  of  work. 

FELIX   A.    DAUS    DUPLICATOR    CO.,    Daus    Building,    III    John    Street,   NEW   YORK 

Readers  of  The  Litkrahii  i/igkst  ere  asked  to  mentioa  toe  publication  wnen  wriUng  to  advertisers. 
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IF   YOU   WANT 
TO  ENJOY 

the  luxury  of  shaving  yourself,  and  transform  a 
disagreeaole  task  into  a  delightful  pleasure, 
send  JS-OO  for  a  pair  of  our  Ma.sterpiece  Razors, 
or  52.50  for  a  single  razor,  with  round  or  square 
end. 

Our  MASTERPIECE  RAZOR  to  him 

who    shaves    himself    is    worth 
its    weight    in   gold,   and 
fully    represents 
what   it   is 
branded. 


No  man   desirous   of  a  clean, 
smooth,  comfortablo  shave  can 

alliiicl  to  be  \\  itluiut  it. 

It  is  made  of  the  best  Steel  money 

can  buy,  is  hand  forged,  evenly  tempered, 
file  tested,  ground  in  the  best  possible  manner 
"  under  our  own  supervision,"  especially  for  a 
wiry  beard  and  tender  skin,  and  honed  sharp 
ready  to  put  on  the  face. 

SdttJ  for   our  pamphlet   entitled, 

"  All  About  Good  Razors"  it's  free. 

C.  Klmuborg  <  Bfoa.,  173  William  St.,  M.  Y. 


bears  the   seal   of 
universal  appnn'al. 


For  rich,  healing  lather,  convenience 
and  elegance  of  style   it   is   peerless. 

Prict,  Twenly^five  Co«/J,  of  all  Druggiiti. 
me  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury.  Ct. 

LONDON  lAKli  DRtiDEN  iVUNEY 


GREATEST] 


Oct   onr   whril. 

factory  i>rj<  _  __ 

E.H.Staf  ford  &  Bros.Chicaxo  omc.^FiTroi 


Ijiljor   wiv- 
liivriit<-d.  >i<irth 

;  )iIiT  clo^.tK.  piTVIIltS 

■a-lc,     Hnv.s     tinif, 

Ironhlr,  HpRfw*  and  }A' 

hor.t^on^f  nioni  f)lnr(>s 

lor  ^)«k1l)J^^lt<■^l•ll^'.<•c- 

r«'al  iirrwliici!,.  hpU^i-n, 

tablf  llTK-n.  »t<'.     We 

nuiki'    M    Rl.vli'H,    an 

Hl7.i"<.  prirc  iSM  oml 

ii|..  K'llfi'wtiilf  liaiynin 

riiUiloifiU'H      KKEK. 

Kllrl.'ii''.l,li,fmii'l  Fuinltiirr  ^c.^f•(^  A 

.•^.Ini   M*.  I.ln-a   vi'l    Omni  .N..  :>«x  il 

nl   Mrrrt.uiJIi.     -     -     .     No  .'rfUtO 


■NuIiM 


WILL 

The  £zybed  mattkksh 

1.    |.rrfo.  Ily   liv.rirni.  .    .->U..li,trlv    ni.|l-al>- 

■..,rl<-iit,  .Tl..:ns  S..II  aii.l  s|.nni;y. 
1.1  |.r..vc  it  »e  sciullt  i.n 

30  NIGHTS-  FREE  TRIAL. 

ciijres^  iircpal'l.  Semi  ^^^^^^^^H 
for..o.k.             ^           ^ 

THE  A.  «.  BOHNERT CO.  L             ^^^ 

k\v  II 

TRY 

um 

consoles  hisse'f  by  sayin"  dat    milk  ain't  healthy, 
nohow. 

Dey  calls  dis  worl' a  howlin'  wilderness,  en  yit 
dey  can't  lay  holt  er  a  man  silent  enough  ter  draw 
a  sal'ry  in  a  sideshow  ! 

I  don't  study  'bout  de  question  er  how  many 
days  hit  took  ter  make  de  worl';  de  leadin'  ques- 
tion wid  me  is  how  many  days  will  I  be  m  it  'i— At- 
lanta Constitution. 

Titular  Chronology  of  a  Great  Man. — 

Infancy Baby 

Childhood Willy 

.\t  school Jonesy 

In  the  office Bill 

.At  the  bar William  Wirt  Jones,  Ksq. 

During  the  war Corporal  Jones 

After  the  war General  VV'illiani  W.  Jones 

On  the  stump.  ."Our  distinguished  fellow  citizen  " 

In  Congress Representative  William  W.  Jones 

After  the  landslide Ex-Congressman  Jones 

"  Taken  care  of" U.  S.  Consul  W.  W.  Jones 

For  his  bread  and  butter "Our  elevator  man  " 

Pensioned No.  1,935,610 

Superannuated Old  Bill  Jones 

In  the  obiiuarj'  column "A  once-famous  soldier 

and  politician." 


Coming  Events. 


March.3  — Convention  of  the  Order  of  the  Iroquois 
Supreme  Lodge,  at  Buffalo. 

March  3-s.— .Stock  Growers'  Fat  Stock  Show,  at 
Denver,  Col. 

March  10.— Convention  of  the  National  Railroad 
Live  Stock  Agents'  Association,  at  El  Paso, 
Texas.  '  ■ 

March  10-12  —Convention  of  the  National  Coopers' 
Association,  at  St.  Louis. 

March  17-18.  Convention  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  and  Maintenance  pf  Way 
Association,  at  Chicago.  •  " 

March  17-19. — Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Dealers'  Association,  at  Chicago. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

South  America.  ;. 

February  13— Bolivia  accepts,  unconditionally, 
but  under  protest,  all  of  the  Brazilian  de- 
mand.-)  regarding  the  territory  of  Acre. 

February  14.— President  Castro  sends  his  thanks 
to  Minister  Bowen,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
the  signing  of  the  protocols. 

February  is-— The  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan 
coast  is  officially  raised. 

GrnKK  FoKiiiGN  News. 

February    9. — Italy   threatens    Turkey   with     a 
naval  demonstration  if  any  indemnity  is  not 
forthcoming  for  ill-treatment  of  a  subject. 
Bulgaria  asks    the    Powers   to   put   a  stop   to 
Turkey's  military  preparations. 

February  10. — Rubino,  who  atti'mptcd  to  kill 
Kinp  Leopold,  is  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment. 

February  11.— Bulgaria  contemplates  the  mo- 
bilization of  two  army  devisions  in  response 
to  Turkey's  warlike  preparations. 

The  Humberts  are  placed  on  trial  in  Paris. 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Saxony  is  granted  a 
divorce. 

February  12.  — Civil  war  continues  in  Honduras. 

.Salvador  proposes  a  triple  alliance  with  Hon- 
duras and  Costa  Rica  against  (Guatemala. 

Turkey  orders  fourteen  battalionsof  militia  t^ 
Salon  ica. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Davidson  is  installed  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of 
all  England. 

February  13.— Premier  Balfour  announces  the 
I>racticar  settlement  of  the  Venezuelan 
trouble. 
A  Nationalist  Deputy  creates  a  scene  in  the 
French  Chamber  by  attacking  the  Govern- 
ment In  connection  with  the   Ilumbert  case. 

Februarv  11.-  Albanians  are  reported  to  have 
captured  the  Turkish  town  of  Ipek. 


Pears' 

Whoever  wants  soft 
hands,  smooth  hands,  white 
hands,  or  a  clear  complex- 
ion, he  and  she  can  have 
both  :  that  is,  if  the  skin  is 
naturally  transparent;  un- 
less occupation  prevents. 

The  color  you  want  to 
avoid  comes  probably  nei- 
ther of  nature  or  work,  but 
of  habit. 

Use  Pears'  Soap,  no 
matter  how  much;  but  a 
little  is  enough  if  you  use 
it  often. 

Establisheil  over  100  years. 


A  Turkish  Bath  for  3c 


THIS  CABINET  IS  StNT  UN  1  JilAL 

FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

Cotiiplctc  M-ith  ALL  yiCCI^SSARV 
ATTACH Mi:yTS  —  Ready  for  Use. 

SatlBfiii-tion  eiinnintciMl  liy  ft  week's  frco 
triul  li'iiiri'  villi  il<  riil.'  to  luin-liasc.  Ask  fir 
iUustrali.l    bo.ikl.t   SENT    EKEH. 

RACINE  BATH  CABINET  COMPANY 

Box  250  Racine.  Wisconsin 


KIHOFOmNn 

CAPfVASBOATCO. 

KALAMAZOO  •  •  •  •  MICH<. 


If  amirtcd   with  I 
avTu  eycn  uhu     | 


v\  n  tlif  wot  III  oviT.      IlvcMlliing 
from   "Saddle  to  Spur."    Caialo^utjrrf. 

The   MehlbaLch  SaLddle   Co., 

(Suci.c>M>rs  Wliitman  S.i<ldlc  Cd. 
104    Chtvmbers    Street.    New    York    City. 

KeaderH  of  Tns  Litkrarv  Dioest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  wrltioK  to  advnrtiMTS. 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


TO   CI'RR  A    C'OI.D   IW    OWR    UAV 

Takp  I,BTativf>  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  dninriHi- 
refund  tlio  iiiiiii<y  If  it  failM  to  cure.  K.  W.  tlruve'K 
siuiiuturc  Ih  mi  caHi  Imx. 


Whitman  Saddles 


Vul.  XXVI..  No.  S] 
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Februarv    i^.— Services    iu    commemoration   of 
the  (.restiuction  of   the  .I/,j/«(' are  held  at  the 
wreck  of  the  battle-ship  in  Havana  Harbor. 
Turkey  completes  the  massinp  of  an  army  of 
100,1100  men  on  the  Bulganau  frontier. 


Domestic. 


February  g.  -St-n^t/e  :  Senator  Carnack,  of  Ten- 
nessee attacks  the  Administration  for  al- 
leged cruelties  in  the  Philippines.  The  de- 
bate on  the  Statehood  bill  continues. 
Housf :  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
bill  is  considered. 

February  ID. --^f-z/iz/f".-  Senator  Morgan,' of  Ala- 
bama, speaks  iu  favor  of  tlie  Statehood  bill. 
Conference  report  on  llie  Army  General 
Staff  bill  is  adopted. 
Mou^f  :  Conference  report  on  the  Department 
of  C'ommerce  bill  is  adopted.  Debate  on  the 
bill  til  pension  ex-slaves  is  opened  and  the 
consideration  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Appro- 
priation bill  is  begun. 

February  it. —Sc'»a f  1^ :  The  Alaskan  Boundary 
treaty  is  ratified.  The  conference  report  oh 
the  Department  of  Commerce  bill  is  adopted 
and  the  debate  on  the  Statehood  bill  is  con- 
tinued. 
House  :  Consideration  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Ap- 
propriation bill  is  continued. 

February  \-i.— Senate :  The  Panama  Canal  treaty 
is  considered  ;  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alab.-ima, 
speaks  against  its  ratification. 
House:  The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill  is 
discussed  and  the  conference  report  on  the 
General  .Staff  bill  is  adopted. 

February  i-^.— Senate :  Debate  on  the  Statehood 
bill  is  continued  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Appropriation  bill  is  passed. 
House:  The  Elkins  Anti-Trust  bill  is  passed 
by  a  vote  of  241  to  6.  Debate  on  the  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  bill  is  ended. 

February  n.— Senate :  The  Indian  Appropriation 
bill  is  considered  and  the  Elkins  Anti-Re- 
bate bill  is  passed.  Senator  Quay  offers  a 
resolution  providing  for  taking  a  vote  on  the 
Statehood  bill. 

House:  The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill 
and  325  private  pension  bills  are  passed. 

OTHER  Domestic  News. 

February  9.— The  arguments  are  begun  before 
the  Coal  Strike  Commission  in  Philadelphia. 

February  10.— Minister  Bowen  accepts  the  Brit- 
ish protocol  in  the  Venezuelan  case,  but  con- 
tinues to  resist  the  demands  of  Germany  and 
Italy. 
Secretary  Root  denies  that  he  intends  to  re- 
sign from  the  Cabinet  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

February  11. — Governor  Odell,  of  New  York, 
visits  the  President. 

February  12.  — In  making  the  closing  argument 
for  the  operators  before  the  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission, President  Baer  proposes  a  sliding 
scale  for  the  miners'  wages. 

The  Assay  Commission  finishes  its  annual  test 
of  coins'at  the  United  States  Mint. 

President  Roosevelt  announces  that  William 
Loeb  will  succeed  Mr,  Cortelyou  as  his  sec- 
retary when  the  latter  enters  the  Cabinet  as 
head  'of  the  new  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

Lincoln's  birthday  is  generally  observed  in 
several  States. 

February  13.— The  British,  German,  and  Italian 
protocols  providing  for  settlement  of  the 
Venezuelan  controversy  are  signed  at  Wash- 
ington. 


Where    Savings 
Deposits    Earn 


Capital 

and 

Surplus 

$1,100,000 


Assets 
$1,600,000 


THIS  Company  after  ten 
years"  existence,  never 
payiug  less  than  5".  to  its 
depositors,  is  stronger  than 
ever,  and  its  funds  more 
amply  secured. 
Write  for  the  facts  in  detail. 

5  per  cent,  per  annnm  guaran- 
teed and  j>aid  quarterly  by 
check.  ^Vithd^awals  at 
pleasure  without  loss  of  inter- 
est. Under  supervision  of 
New  York  Banking  Depart- 
ment. 


INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    CO. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


^i 


V-?" 


'V*i\ 


mMl( 


1  \\  '1 


^*^  The  Best  Thing  on  Wheels 
The  pioneer  Runabout  easily  maintains  its  lead  in  Automobile  supremacy 
by  the  simple  fact  that  improvements  in  construction  originate  in  the 
Oklsmobile.  Imitators  follow.  The  working  parts  are  as  simple  and  prac- 
tical as  experience  can  devise,  strength  is  assured  by  the  very  highest  grade 
material,  and  mechanical  skill  makes  them  true  to  a  hair. 

Price  $050.00 

starts  at  will  from  the  seat,  instantly  and  readily  controlled.  Easy  to  understand 
and  operate.  Nothing  to 'ivatch  hat  the  road.  Selling  Agents  iu  all  principal  cities.  Write 
for  information  and  illustrated  book  to  Dept.  H 

Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit.  MicK. 


C  R  E  E-D I C  K  S  O  N  Serti«ns$l 

BOOK  CASES 

Doors  cannot  stick  as  they  open  down  and  out  to  horizontal  position, 

forming  a  book  rest,  and  shut  automatically  unless  held  open  by 

book  or  otherwise;  the  easy  automatic  action  of  the  doors  elim- 
inates any  attention  that  might  interrupt  your  train  of  thought. 
Dust  proof  joints  are   secured   by  use  of  cyma  recta  (O  G)      ^TT" 

edge.      Cases  are  interlocking  and  have  no  cross  bars  or  un-"^ 

sightly  exposed  joints  for  connecting  sections.  f 

Entire  front  is  a  series  of  doors,  working  independently  of  one 

another  and  hinged  one  inch  below  the  shelf  on  which  the 

books  rest;  thus  there  is  but  one  joint  to  each  section  and 

entire  back  of  book  is  visible   when  case  is  closed.      This 

is  the  most  rigid  bookcase  built. 
Sold  on  absolute  guarantee.    Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Ask  for  catalogue  giving  information  as  to  style,  size,  finish, price- 

CREE-DICKSON  MFG.  COMPANY,    ..._ 

718  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  LlTh!'"'^^  "" 

^V  have  enlarged  our  factory  three  times  within  a  year. 


without  doors,    f  a  57  7"% 
With  doors  $1.75  »»*»•'«' 


GO  RIGHT  TO  CARRIAGE  HEADQUARTERS 

Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  (free)  which  describes  our  goods  truthfully, 
explains  our  method  and  our  guarantee  and  makes  it  safe,  simple  and  easy  for  you  to 
get  carriages,  harness  and  horse  accessories  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  ati^  HARNESS  COMPANY. 

Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus,  0.        Western  Office  &  Distributing  House,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Write  to  nearest  office. 


I  Print  My  Own  Cards 

Ciicul.irp,  Newspaper.  Press ijio.  Larger 
size,  iHH.  Moiiry  saver.  Bii»  pmllt, 
piintins;  for  others.  Type-setting  easy, 
rulis  sent.  Write  for  catalog,  presses, 
tvpe.  paier.  Ac,  to  factorv. 
THi:  PRKSM  CO.,  .Mcridcn,  Conn. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Test  Horoscope,  25c. 

Send  -5c  ,  ivitli  se.v,  and  place,  date, 
and  hour  of  birth.      Knoklet  FREK. 
MODERN     ASTROLOGY    PUB.    CO. 
3130  Metropolitan  Building,  New  Vork. 


Readers  of  Thk.  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertioers. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Racine  College 
Grammar  School 

■THE  SCHOOL  THAT 
MAKES  MANLY  BOYS." 


A  liitfii-trrmu-  M'liixil  propar- 
.njf  l«>>>  from  M  !«»  IK  yt-HiB 
•  ■1(1  foi'  liuKiiutv  lift*  <•!'  the 
I'liiviiMiiiK.  Si-pninic  s.  hool 
Kixini  luKl  l>ni-iiiituiU-s  for  Ihe 
lutk-  l.l■^  ^.  Vfi  y  o.irifiil  iiiurHl 
ind  .-.Kiiii  t'liiiiiriif.  Kiftv  \furs 
lif  Ml.  <-.K-ful  »oik.  SLiid  for 
•jaltiU'eoi  ■ 

Rev.  Henry  0.  Robinson, 

WARDEN, 

Racine  ::  Wis. 


fyoo  want  to 

now  how  to  do  your 

crtiiing  at  lcs5  cost,  if )  ou 

^  w\A\     to     become    an     aJ-wr.icr     or 

manager  at  f  :o  to  f  lOo,  if  you  wiib  to  gain 

JcDowleJ^c  that  will  positively  increase  your  salary  or 

I  income,  if  you  wish   your  ion   or  your  daughter   to 

le»rn    a    dignified    and    quickly-p'ofiiable    professioii, 

•end  thrc  j-cent  stampa  for  prospectus  and  read  in  it 

the    Cerms   on    which    I    give    a  fmnve  guaranlrt   ef 

IcnARLES  AUSTIN  BATES. 133-1  Nassau  SI.,  New  York^ 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE 


Tnrrvtomi-on.lliiil- 
miii.  \.  1  .      An  ill  al 

hchool.  Atlvaiitrttrcsof 
N.Y.  City.  All  depart- 
ni<ai"s  Si>Pcliilconrses 
ill  Art.  Mii-ir,  L,itera- 
ture,  T  aiiKiiiiKes,  etc 
For  illnstiati-d  circu- 
lar V,  address, 
Miss  C.  K.  Mason,  M..M. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Doolj. 

■* '  Can  I  Become  an  Hedrical  Engineer  ? 

The  i-lt^mc»l  field  off.ri  the  erraU-ot  opportunities  fo 
»dv»n<i-niriit.  Wel^m.h  Eletlri.  al  Enifliivering,  Elec 
•Irk  LiKhtinc,  Eirctrlc  R«llwa\»,  Meihanital  EpKlneer 
InK,  .^leain  Eniflneerlni;,  Mrrhanl'  a!  DranlnK.  al  voor 
home  by  mail.  IrntituU-  fndfrs<-d  by  Thx.  A.  Ediaon 
^nd  oUi-ra.  Flertrloal  Kn|[ln<-cr  Inatltute, 
Dept.  4.  24:2  Went    S8d  8t.,    New  York. 


(All  mnthenintic/il  putiJfrtH  tniiKht  liy  mall  by  ii  fivil 
enif  iietT.  Aritlimetir,  AlK'bra,  liioiiietry.  I  rin'jn 
itiy.  I'ali'UlUK,  snrvi'ilnif,  EiiKinttriMif,  (Juoiiiftriiiil 
1)1  ii»  iiik'.  llo.»Wk<vplnK. 
; 


EDUCATE  AT  HOME. 


IJKOOKLYN  COKKKSPOXUKNCK  8<'II00I 

•■:  \::-i  \:>   l£vcr«.in  si.,   ItrooUlm.   \.  A. 


LEARN  PR00FRE^D1NG. 

If  TO'l  pr.-.c"  n  fnlr  <.lu.-.iti..n.  wl.v  ii'.l  ulilll.'  II  nl  a  ([rnl.-.-l 
•nd  iincrow.lcd  profr.-ion  piniok'  f  !■>  t"  *  i-'>  w>kly7  Siliialioua 
»lwav.   ol.ltii.nl.l-.      W-   IT-   Ih-   ..riKiiial    lii-truclor«   tif   li.ail. 

HOME     CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL.    Philadelphia. 


New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

307  York  5treet,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Twoycnmi'ounu'for  t<'iu'hiTfi  of  IJymnaKtlc*,  Summer  Courae 
In  Uymiuutlcii,  Cuuriu-  In  MiuwuKe  and  Medieal  (iymniuitica. 


OnrSOO-pajfobook  "Thn  Origin  and  Troatmpnt  of  StAmmpnnij" 
aent  Vrf^n  to  any  oddrrsa,  Kncloao  0  ronta  to  pny  poataifo, 
Lawia  StaMitaaiiia  Homuul,   W   Adelaide  BU,  IJetroU,  Hich, 


Coiin.sel  Darrow  closes  the  arguments  before 
the  Coal  Strike  Comini.ssion. 
February  14. -The  President  si>;ns  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Army  Staff  bills. 
Minister  Bowen  announces  that  Andrew  Car- 
negie offered  to  advance  $360,000  to  Venezu- 
ela to  pay  fhe  German  claims. 

February  15.  — Lieutenant-General  Miles  arrives 
in  New  York  after  a  five  months'  li  ip  around 
the  world. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  sbonld 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  8ix. 

Hy  M.   Feiol. 

Second  Prize,  Leisure  Hour  Problem  Tourney. 

Black— Ten  Pieces. 


1^ 


vfi    § 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
8;    p4bri;    rp2piPp;p3p 
QPiR4;KP6;    2k  5. 
While  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  812. 

By  R.  Weinheimer. 
Black  -Six    Pieces. 


3  ;    3  S  4  ; 


White  — ICij;lii   Pieces. 
21^5;    6bs;    8;     S3k3;    3RS3;     ip6 
I  B  S  I  b  P  P  I  ;  4  K  3. 
White  tnates  in  tliree  moves. 

Solutioo  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  80J.    CXXI.:    R-K  B3. 
No.  804.     CXXII.:     Kt     Qs. 


No.  806.     CXIII.:    Author's  Key  : 
Second  Key  :    B  — R  5. 
No.  807.    CXXIV.:    B-  K  7 


B— B 


Stallman's  Oresser  Trunk 

Jliivo  yoii  f'lii  one?    It  ifl  iip-to- 

(liilc.     Think   ol   it,    cv<nt''l"K 

within  rciK-h.  No)icavylriiyH,but 

liKlit,Hnii><>th  drawi-rs.    Iloldsas 

iMiich  and  ccistH  no  more  than  a 

•..(1(1  liox  trunk.    Hiind  rivclcil, 

aliiiost  iiKlcflrnctlMc.   Once  tried, 

1  always  r««immended.    Sent  C.  0.  D.  pnT- 

ilrirs  oinTiinatioa.*  Zcitump  for  cattlof;. 

.  SUllman,  4  W.  Spring  SL,  Columbus,  0. 


Solved  bv  M.  W  H  .  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Kev.  I.  W.' B..  Hethleliem,  I'a  ;  M.  Marble.  Woi- 
cester.  Mass.;  the  Rev.  Ci.  Dobbs,  New  Orleansv; 
F.  S.  PerKuson.  Birmingham,  Ala  :  H.  W.  Barrv, 
Boston  ;  A.  C  White,  New  York  fit  v  ;  K  Kentin'o, 
Newark.  N.  J.;  .1.  C.  I.  WaiiiwriKlit.  S<iincrville, 
.Mass.;.W.  J.  l"ei  ris,  Cliester,  Pa.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
M.  'I'aylor,  Franklin,  'I'ex.;  "  Malvrrn."  Melrose, 
Mass.;  J  I.  Burke,  Phil.iilelphia  :  A  (i.  SlassTiiann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;    (".  B    IC  ,  YounRstown,  ()  ;  (i.  Pal- 

WANTEO 


My  name  is  on 
my  lamp   chimney. 

Nobody  else's 
name  is  on  his 
chimneys. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Machetm.  Pittsburgh. 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 

hxs  cured  obstinate  cases  of 
IvJieumatism  where  other  treat- 
ment, extending  over  long 
periods,  has  failed.  It  acts 
promptly,  and  does  not  upset 
the  stomach. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask  Your  Doctor  About  it 

Free   Sample   and  our  booklet  on  the 
Cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request. 


McKesson  £-  Robbins 

9  7  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORH 
SO t£  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTMUTHIMI  CO. 


5^1 


Cllki:5  WMILI;  YOU  SI.IMiP 

Whooping  Coii^h,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 
Fcvcr,Diphthcria,Scarlct  Fever 

Oon'f /a// to  use  CitKsoi.KNK 
for    tli<"    dislrcsKinj;  and    often 

fatal   afToclions   for  which  it  is 

riH'uninu  iul<'d.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
wo  have  had  the  most  eonoltisivo  assurancoM 
that  there  is  nothing  bolter.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  inrcrrstlnir  drscrlptlve  booklet  li  sent  fr-. ,  "l.i.  ti  flirs 
tlir  liV-liesi  trsilmunbili  as  to   Its  v.tlwr.     All  UruKSlala- 

VAI»0.<IlV«iOI,K\F  <•*»..   ISOKillInn  S(r..cl.   Kew  Ynrl. 


)/Eii!(>^2^»tt 


If  afflicted  with    I 
■ore  oy«8  uae      i 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  Tiik  Litkhaii 


Active,  educated  men  of  buxiness 
abilily  to  represent  us.     Weekly 
.salary  or  pi.tninlcc  p.Tirl.     Ciivc  i-cc,  cpi.ilifications.  refer- 
ences.    DODI),  MKAD  X  COMPANY,  New  Yurk.        | 
Y  l)ir*iC8V  ar*"  askeil  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  a<lyertisen, 


CS!W 

IOOJ,i:?$7.99 
200 1%2  SI  1. 4-9 
WHY  PAY  MORE? 

SSIHVINCIBlf  HATCHER  C0.*.5'i!Knji? 
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terson,  WinnipesT,  Can.;  O.C.Pitkin,  Svracuse,  N. 
Y;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Rev.  J.  O  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C. ;  E.A.  C  Kinder- 
hook,  N  Y.;  C.  N'  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  "  Twenty-three," 
Philadelphia;  M.  Aliny,  Chicago. 

803,804:  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effing- 
ham, III. 

S03,  804.  3o6  :  \V.  R.  Conmbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  Dr. 
E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

S04:  E.  N.  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  T.  O.  B.,  Frank- 
lin, Va. 

Comments  (S03):  "Quite  pleasing;  some  good 
'tries'"— M.  M  ;  "  Much  above  the  average  — G. 
D.;  "  Kev  hard  to  find"— F  S.  F.;  "Xo  greater 
originality  "—H.  \V.  H.;  "Nothing  striking  in  idea, 
but  neat  in  construction" — J.C.J.  W.;  "Takes 
the  field"— J.  G.  L.:  'Subtlety  of  key  main  merit" 
— W.  R.  C;  "  Fine  key  and  splendid  after-play" — 
E.  B.  K. 

S04:  -Good"— M.  M;  "Excellent  "-G.  D;  "The 
key-move  is  the  feature  "—H.W.  B  ;  "A  good  lit- 
tle composition  for  every-day  consumption ; 
somewhat  outclassed  in  this  Tourney  "—J.  C.  J. 
W.;  "  Intricate,  and  not  easy  key  "— W.  R.  C. 

S06  :  "Good  key" — M.  M  ;  "  A  good  example  of 
the  '  perfect  waiter  '  "—G,  D. ;  ".\  beautiful  ending 
of  tne  Tournev"— F.  S  F.;  "A  pretty 'waiting  ' 
poise  "-H.  W.  1i.;  "  .An  excellent  key  to  an  ideal' 
'  waiting  '  position,  a  worthy  tail-ender  to  a  rich 
and  fruitful  Tournament"— J.  C.  J.  \V.;  "Last,  but 
not  least  "—J.  G.  L. 

Several  solvers  have  claiined  to  "cook  "  803  by 
Q— B  7  ch.     This  is  stopped  by 

Q-K8ch 


K— B3 


R  X  g  ! ! 


In  addition  to  those  reported,  E.  N.  K.,  got  799, 
S02  ;  R.  G.  Evi  ich.  New  Orleans,  799-802  ;  the  Rev. 
P.  D.  Thompson,  New  Market,  ^ld.,  799  ;  J.  L. 
Bailey,  Jr.,  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  795;  W.  G.  Hosea,  Cin- 
cinnati, 799,  800,  801. 

The  Tourney  is  finished  and  we  have  published 
the  solution  of  all  the  problems.  Solvers  who  got 
a  clean  score  are  requested  to  indicate  their  pref- 
erence for  first  and  second  prize  3-ers,  and  first 
and  second  prize  2-ers.  Your  names  will  not  be 
published.  \Ve  would  like  to  get  the  vote  as  soon 
as  possible. 

President  Chilton  Beats  Voigt. 

In  a  simultaneous  exhibition  of  nineteen  boards, 
Hermann  Voigt,  the  Philadelphia  expert,  won  14, 
drew  3,  and  lost  only  two  games,  to  H.  J.  Chilton, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Chess- 
cUib,  and  Prof.  George  N.  Stout.  The  game  with 
President  Chilton  is  worth  keeping: 


VOIGT. 

CHILTON. 

ly/tite. 

Black. 

I  P-Q  4 

P-Q  4 

2  P-K  3 

P-Q  R  3  (a) 

jB-g3 

P-K  3 

4  K  Kt— B 

5  P-K  l!3(b) 

5  Castles 

g  Kt-B  3 

6  P-g  B  4 

Px  H 

7  Bx  B  P 

P^Q  Kt  4 

8  B— Kt  3 

Kt-R  4 

gB-15  2 

B-Kt  2 

10  Kt— B  3 

Kt-K  2 

II  P-K  4 

p-r,  3 

12  H-K  3 

Kt— 1!  5 

13  K  Kt-R  4 

Ktx  P 

(c) 

i4Q-Kt  4 

Q-Q2 

15  P-K  5 

P-KB4 

16  Q— K  2 

Kt-B  5 

17  P-R  4 

Kt  X  li 

18  P  X  Kt 

P-Kt  5 

19  Kt — Q  sq 

P-QR4 

VO I GT. 

IV/iite. 

20  Kt-B  2 

21  B-Q  3 

22  Q-R  5ch 

23  Kt— R3 

24  Kt— B  4 
■5  B  X  P  (d) 
i6  P-K6 

27  K  Kt  X  P 

28  <^  X  R 

29  P  X  Q 
io  Kt  X  P 
ii  Kt  X  B 
;2  Rx  P 
S3  P-Kt  3 
34  Px  P 

55  K— B  sq 

36  R  X  P  (f) 

37  K— Kt  sq 

(g) 


CHII.TON. 

Black. 
Kt-Q  4 
Kt-B  6 
K-Qsq 
K— B2 
B  -K  2 
PxB 

P-Kt  3  (e) 
Px  Kt 
RxQ 
Kx  P 
R— K  Ktsq 
Kx  Kt 
P-B  4 
P  xP 
Kt-K  7ch 
Kt  X  Q  P 
R— B  sq  ch 
Kt  mates 


Comments  by  Reichlielm  in  The  North  American, 
^  Philadelphia. 

(a)  A  departure  from  the  books.  Mr.  Chilton 
always  likes  to  play  bis  own  game. 

(b)  Also  on  the  lines  of  originality.  Its  imme- 
diate purpose  is  to  prevent  Kt — K  5. 

(c)  White  calculates  that  the  position  gained  is 
worth  the  sacrifice. 

(d)  With  a  Pawn  to  the  bad,  Mr.  Voigt  realizes 
that  his  fir:-t  investment  will  goto  pot  unless  sup- 
plemented by  further  efforts.  The  present  sacri- 
fice is  a  very'ingenious  chapter  in  this  game. 

(e)  He  might  have  plaj-ed  Q — K  sq  and  given  up 
the  Bishop's  Pawn,  but  the  situation  would  have 
been  critical.  The  move  in  the  text  is  Chilton's 
smart  way  of  getting  out  of  the  trouble  by  sacri- 
ficing Rook  for  Knight  ! 

(f)  Not  good.     R— B  2  is  best. 

Cg)  Better  K— K  sq  and  lose  the  Rook. 


I 


All  Club 
Comforts 

On  The  California  Limited 

Barber  shop,  buffet,  library, 
observation  parlor,  magazines, 
daily  papers,  market  reports, 
and  an  unrivaled  cuisine. 
Seventh  season — new  equipment. 
Chicago  to  California  in  less  than 
three  days. 

Why  stay  at  home  ? 

The  California  tour  described  in  our 
books  ;  mailed  for  loc  in  stamps.  Address 
General  Passenger  Office,  Atchison, Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Chicago. 

Santa  Fe 


PICTURES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  LIFE  OFTHE  GREAT 
EAST  SIDE  JEWISH  QUARTER  OF  NEW  YORK 

Bhe  Spirit  of 
The  Ghetto 

By  HUTCHINS  HAPGOOD 

ISRAEL  ZANGWILL  says  : 

"  It  is  the  work  of  one  able  to  interpret  what  he  sees, 
to  understand  its  rntios,  and  finally  to  divine  the  deep 
springs  of  idealism  that  transfuse  the  Ghetto  with  a 
poetry  that  the  larger  American  life  often  loses." 

JOSIAH  FLYNT  sa.ys  : 

"  ^\'e  are  great'y  indebted  to  Mr.  Hapgood  for 
the  syrapatiietic  intelligence  with  which  be  has  studied 
and   described   this    .strange   eddy  in   the  current    of 

things  American." 

MARY  A.  JORDAN  sa.ys : 

"  This  scries  of  papers  belongs  characteristically 
to  what  may  be  called  literature  by  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  at  once  challenges  and  rewards  attention." 

Handsomely  printed,  ornamental  <;overs, 
I'Jino,  cloth.  With  Drawings  from  Life 
by  Jacob  Epstein.  320piige8.  Illustrated. 
Price,  81.35  net;  By  mail,  «1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
New  York  and  London. 


ASD 


These  trade-mark  criss^oss^nes  on  every  package 

Olut 

BARLE 

Perfect  Breakfast 
PANSY  FLOUR 
Unlike    all 

For  H6ok 
HARWELL  &  RHIN 


its 

STALS, 


Health  Cereals. 
Cake  and    Pastry. 

Ask    Grocera. 
write 
crtown.  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


MAPLEWOOD.    "^"'  ^'hT«.""""' 

.\  >aimtoriiiiii  established  in  1X75  for  the  private  va.ve  and 
mtdieal  treatment    of    Urujt  and    Alouhullc    Addlctl'""- 
Thousands  havmg  fail<'d  elsewhere  hav 
Home    Treatment    If  Iteolred. 

STEl-HK.SS  Co.,  l>cp.  68,    LEBANO.V,  O. 


..,».,   been  eured  b.\ 
Address  Thb  Ub.  J 


Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 

Edited  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  with  the  cooperation  of 
many  eminent  specialists.  Complete  and  up-to-date 
information  on  all  social  and  economic  questions. 
8vo,  1,447  PP-.  cloth,  $7.50;  sheep,  $9.50;  half  mo- 
rocco, $12  ;  full  morocco,  $n. 

"  It  will  stand  in  years  to  come  as  an  epitome  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  state  of  human 
progress." — 7'lie  Kc7iieiv  0/ Kevieivs. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


TAKEX     FKOM    THE    8ASTEM 

Nothiiit;  remains  which  can  i,ro<liicf  an  at- 
tack. You  can  eat,  sleep  and  atan,!  exposure 
without  slightest  return  of  syinptoins.  Appe- 
tit.-  iinproveil  ;  blood  enriched;  nerves  Mtrcn{.dhenea ;  whole  system 
liuilt  up  ;  health  permanently  restoreti  ;  life  made  enjoyable. 
Book  25  A  Free.  HR.  IIAVKS.  Itnfl'alo.  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA 


47^^^mims0^ 


^a^a^ivc  douce 


I  yf  YOUR  DIGESTION  by  avoiding  ground  pepper.    Insist  upon  hav 

ing  your  soup  and  salad  dressing  seasoned  with    ^.   '■■  ^ 

and  you  wilfnever  know  the  meaning  of  Hys- ^/jA^/U'/)    ciCltlCC' 

pepsia       '"'"'  '*  '""^  ^''  '"nnvinrpd.     All  STOcers'^  *♦»-'■•»» 

seUit. 


Try  it  and  be  convinced.    All  grocers*  ,.      ,      ■ 

Free  Booklet  on  request.     Mcllhenny's  Tabasco,  New  Iberia,  La 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  Ewe  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writimg  to  advertisers. 
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Tscbigoria  Catches  Pillsbury. 

The  followinfj  game  was  played  recently  in  St, 
Petersburg. 

Falkbeer  Counter  Gambit. 


TSCHiooKiN.     riLusnrRv. 

llAi/f.  [Hack. 

I  P— K  4         P— K  4 
a  P     K  I!  4    P-( )  4 

3  H  X  y  P      P-K  5 

4  15-Kt  5  ch    1'     B3 


sPx  P 

6B-B4 

7P-(>4 

8Kt-ki 
9  Kl— Kt  3 

10  H-K  J 

11  Castles 

12  kt-  B  3 

13  P  X  Kt 
i4P-r.4 

«s  P-Q  5 

16  B-K  1 


Px  P 
Kt-K  B3 
B-(^3 
Q  Kt-Q  2 
Kt-Kt3 
y  Kt-y4 
O— H  i 
Kc  X  Kt 
Ca.stlcs 
P-li4 
K  R     K»q 
K-K  sq 


17  O  R-Kt  sq  Kt— Kt  sq 
i8  0— K  sq      P-B  4 


TSCHIGORIN. 

nhiu. 

I9O-B3 

20  Q-R  3 

21  K— Kt  3 

22  Kt-R  5 

23  Bx  Kt 
24P-Kt3 
2sB— K2 

26  B  -  Q  2 

27  R— Kt  2 


PILLSBirRV. 

Biack. 
Kt-B3 
B-(J  J 
O  R  — Ktsq 
Kt  X  Kt 
K  R-Q  Esq 
R-Kt  5 
P-gR4 
P-R  i 
K  R-Q  Ktsq 


28  K  RKt  sq  K  R-Kt  3 
2Q  K     Kt  2       R  X  R 
,0  R  X  R  Q-Kt  sq 

31  1!— B  3         K-Kt  sq 

32  B-K  K  s     K— 1;  sq 

33  JixKt  Pch  K  — K  2 
34y-B3         K-Qsq 
35  Q— R  S        Resigns. 


Evidently,     Pillsbury     was    satisfied    with 
game  until  the   Russian   made  his  33d  move. 


Black  plays  33..,  K  x  B,  then    34  Q— Q  B  3  ch  fol- 
lowed by  Q— B  6,  and  wins. 
Kapier,  in  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  has  this  note  : 

"  The  Muscovite  has  always  been  cue  of  Pills- 
bury's  most  difficult  adversaries,  and  if  he  has  a 
hoodoo,  I  should  sav  Tschigorin  is  the  man.  It 
will  be  remembered  how,  at  Monte  Carlo  last 
year,  the  names  between  these  opponents  counted 
so  fatally  against  Pillsbury's  chances. 

"The  termination  is  riirht  handsome  and  the 
whole  game  indicates  the  trend  of  opinion  regard- 
ing this  debut,  viz.,  that  on  better  acquaintance  it 
will  sink  into  disfavor." 

A  Pillsbury   Win. 

We  give  a  game  played  between  the  Russian  and 
American  in  1898.  It  is  the  same  opening  as  the 
preceding  game,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  Imes  of  play. 

Falkbeer  Counter-Gambit. 


TSCHir.OKIS. 

U/iiU. 

1  P-K  4 

2  P— K  It  4 

3  F  X  y  P 

4  B-Kt  5  ch 

5  Px  P 

6  B-B4 

7  P-U  4 

8  Kt   TC  2 

9  Castles 
•o  P-Q  5 

11  H-Kt  3 

12  B  x  P 

13  K — R  sq 

14  I!— Kt  3 
150-Ksq 

16  HK  R  3 

17  B  X  Kt 

18  g  Kt-B  3 

19  Kt  X  K  P 

20  g  X  K  t 

21  Kt  (K2)— g 

B3 


ril.l.SBl'RV. 
Black. 

P-K  4 

P-<  J  4 

P-R  5 
P-B3 

Px  P 

Kt— K  B  3 

K-Q3 
Castles 
P-B4 

g  Kt-g  2 

P— Bs 
B-B  4  ch 
Kt-Kt3 
Kt-Kt3 
Kt  X  g  P 
Kt((,)4)— K6 
Kt  X  H 
Kt  X  R 
B-Kt3 
■  -Kt  2 
R  « 


TSCHIGORIN. 

White. 

22  Kt— y  s 

23  Kt  -Kt  5 

24  Kt-K  B  3 
^5  Kt-K  5 

26  Kt— y  3 

27  Q-B  3 

28  P  X  p 

29  K — Kt  2 
3oP-li  3 

31  B  X  B 

32  K— Kt  3 

33  P  X  B 


PII.I.SBURV. 

BUck. 
Q  R-K  sq 
P-K  R  3 
y— Kt6 
B-K  6 
R-K  s 
Oxg 

R(K5)-Ksq 
K-tJs 
B  X  Kt 
R-K  7ch 

R  X  Kt 


34  R-g  BsqR  X  y  P 


35  k-Bs 

36  B— B  4 

37  P-Kt  4 

38  P-Kt  5 

39  p-y  R  A 

40  P-R  s 


R-g  sq 
R     $7 
P-Kt  3 
K— Kt  2 
P-K  R4 
P-R  5ch 
and  wins. 


The  Monte  Carlo  Tournament. 

The  Third  International  Tournament  in  Monte 
Carlo  began  on  February  10.  The  absence  of 
Lasker,  Janowski,  and  Tschigorin  detracts  some- 
what from  the  importance  of  this  contest,  altho 
the  other  great  .Masters  are  present  :  Pillsbury 
and  Marshall ;  Mason  and  Teichmann  (England)  ; 
Tarrasch  and  Mieses  (Germany);  Albin.  Marco. 
Schlechter,  and  Wolf  (Austria);  Maroczy  (Hun- 
gary); Moreau  and  Taubcnhaus(France);  Reggio 
(Italy).  Each  player  will  meet  every  other 
player  twice.  Probably  the  games  between  Pills- 
bury and  Tarrasch  will  arouse  greatest  interest. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  score  stands : 


H'an.Lo$l 

Pillsbury  4      o 

Taubrnhaus, 3       1 

Teichmann 3      1 

Maro</y ji^   ,5^ 

Mirses 2«    iS 

Schlrchter 1%  i ', 
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NOTICK  IS  IIKUF.BY  OIVF.X.  AS  UKQlUtKD  by  tho 
Oreati-rNew  York  Charter,  that  th.-  books  called  "Tho 
Annual  Ueiord  of  the  .\s»es»ed  Valuation  of  Real  and 
PerHoual  Mxtato  of  the  Borontrhs  of  Manhattan,  Tho 
Bronx,  Bnioklyn,  Queens  Knd  Kicbiiiond,  coiiipriKiiik; 
The  City  of  New  York,"  will  be  n|n-n  for  exauimation 
and  correction  on  the  Mecoud  Monday  oj  Jauuary,  and 
will  remain  open  until  the 

1ST  DAY  OF  APRII,.  in0.1. 

During  the  time  that  the  hookn  are  open  to  public  in- 
spection, ap|>liration  may  be  n.ade  by  any  person  or 
corporation  claiming  to  be  aKjfri<-ved  by  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  or  personal  ebtato  to  have  the  saiue 
corrected. 

In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  at  the  main  ofRce  of 
the  Di'iiartment  of  Taxes  and  ANScssments,  >o.  280 
Broadway. 

In  the  BorouKh  of  Th-  Bronx,  at  the  office  of  the  Pe- 
partuieiit,  MuniripHl  Building,  One  Hundred  aui  Sev- 
enty-Seventh Street  and  Third  Aveimr. 

In  the  BorouKh  of  Bro..klyn,  at  tho  offl;o  of  the  De- 
partment, Municipal  Bullilini;. 

In  the  BomiiKh  of  Oueciis.  at  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Hnt-kett  BiidilitiK,  Jackfcon  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street,  I^ong  Island  City. 

In  the  B'irouifh  of  Hirhnmnd.  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment, Masonic  Biiildiiii;,  Htapleton. 

Corporations  in  all  the  Bo-oiiKhs  must  make  applica- 
tions only  at  tho  main  office  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan. 

ApplicationR  in  relation  to  the  asaessed  valuation  of 
perHonal  cHtate  niu  t  be  made  by  the  persoii  assessed 
at  the  offiii;  of  the  Departun-nt  in  the  Borounh  where 
such  pcr.-oii  resides,  and  in  the  case  of  a  non-resident 
carrj'inK  on  buHiiiesR  in  The  City  of  New  Yorl..»t  the 
office  of  the  Departmi-nt  of  the  Borough  where  such 
place  of  hustnews  is  located,  between  the  hours  of  10 
A.  M.  and  2  P.  M..  except  on  Satnr.lav.  when  all  appli- 
cations luust  be  ?i»de  between  10  A.  M.  and  12  noon. 
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CummiHsionerH  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE     DAY. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CRUM   CASE. 

I^HE  chorus  of  objection  which  the  President's  negro  policy 
has  raised  in  the  Soutli  has  seemingly  extended  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  if  the  adverse  action  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  commerce  on  the  Cruni  appointment  is  a  sufficient 
indication.  Washington  correspondents  .saj-  that  it  is,  and  they 
report  that  prominent  Senators  have  assured  the  President  that 
the  Senate  is  loath  to  thrust  negro  office-holders  upon  unwilling 
Southern  communities,  and  have  advi.sed  him  to  withdraw  the 
nomination.  The  President,  however,  can  not  find  that  there  is 
any  other  objection  to  Dr.  Cruni  except  his  color,  and  does  not 
think  that  that  would  incapacitate  him  for  performing  the  duties 
of  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston  ;  so  he  has  told  the  sena- 
torial emissaries,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondents, 
that  he  will  not  withdraw  the  appointment,  and  that  if  the 
Senate  takes  no  action  on  it,  as  is  threatened,  he  will  make 
Crum  a  recess  appointee. 

This  dispute  between  the  President  and  the  Senate,  which 
is  under  Republican  control,  does  not  seem  to  extend  to  the  party 
press.  The  Republican  press  support  the  President,  and  most 
of  the  independent  papers  in  the  North  are  with  him.  The  Chi- 
cago Ei'e/i/n^  J'os/  (lud.)  says: 

"Dr.  Crum's  nomination  was  one  eminently  fit  to  be  made, 
and  there  is  no  legitimate,  respectable,  entertainable  ground  for 
'turning  it  down."  We  hope  the  President  will  not  withdraw 
the  appointment.  He  will  be  upheld  by  earnest  and  just  citizens 
in  demanding  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  Defeat  in  a  good  cause  is 
not  in  the  least  humiliating.  The  principles  of  the  American 
Government  abundantly  justify — in  fact,  impose — the  course 
taken  by  the  President.  Let  the  Senate  openly  accejjt  respon- 
sibility for  obstructing  it." 

One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  President  in  this  matter 
is  the  y*ew  York /iv^/nn^  J't>s/  (  Ind.).  Its  Washington  corre- 
spondent reminds  Mr.  Roosevelt's  critics  of  a  few  things  in  the 
following  paragrai)hs : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  the  last  President  who  will  sit  m  the 
White  House.  Other  men  are  going  to  compete  for  possession 
or  control  of  the  place  of  power  he  now  holds.  Ten  million 
negroes — one-eighth  of  the  population — are  not  going  to  disap- 
pear with  the  fall  of  Crum.  Ambitious  politicians,  struggling 
for  the  Presidency',  are  not  going  to  ignore  the  negro ;  they  can 
not  afford  to  do  so,  whether  they  would  like  to  or  not,  when  in 


twenty  States  .'iiid  two  Territories  outside  of  the  .solid  .Soiuli  the 
cx»lored  voters  range  in  number  from  2,700  in  little  Rhode  Island 
to  nearly  52,000  in  Pennsylvania,  and  75,000  in  Kentucky.  No 
constitutional  aiv.endment  can  be  so  ingeniously  framed,  no 
statute  made  so  iron-bound,  in  any  Southern  State  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  that  some  patronage  will  go  to  the  negroes  by 
way,  at  least,  of  impressing  the  negroes  in  the  North.  But  if  it 
is  made  plain  that  the  choice  of  colored  men  to  be  thus  honored 
will  not  be  from  the  best  class  because  the  Southern  white  people 
will  not  tolerate  such  a  recognition  of  personal  merit,  the  human 
scum  which  rose  to  the  surface  under  reconstruction  will  surely 
rise  again.  Meanwhile,  the  opportunity  for  heading  off  the 
worst  evils  heretofore  charged  against  negro  office-holding  will 
have  gone  by,  and  the  South  will  have  only  itself  to  blame  for 
letting  it  slip, 

"But  the  Southern  agitator  retorts:  'Tlien  we  shall  resort 
once  more  to  the  shotgun,  the  torch,  and  the  midnight  whip.* 
Granted,  and  with  what  result? 

"All  that  has  prevented  the  execution  of  the  threat,  repeatedly 
made  during  the  last  few  years,  of  cutting  down  the  representa- 
tion of  Southern  States  in  Congress  to  correspond  with  the 
changed  civic  conditions  locally  has  been  a  lack  of  the  pressure 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  dominant  party.  That  lack  has  in 
turn  been  due  to  a  dread  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  people  of 
reawakening  the  animosities  of  a  generation  ago.  The  North, 
whose  better  element  has  sympathized  with  the  feeling  of  the 
South  against  the  political  outrages  of  the  carpet-bag  era,  is 
slow  to  move,  but  its  inertia  must  not  be  mistaken  for  sleep  now, 
any  more  than  in  the  later  fifties.  Let  the  aggressions  of  the 
South  pass  a  certain  point,  and  there  will  be  a  response  that 
must  bring  trouble  in  its  train.  It  is  the  Northern  friends  of  the 
South  who  most  dread  to  see  this  come  ;  for  hand-in-hand  with 
such  measures  as  the  Crumpacker  resolution,  aimed  at  those 
States  of  the  South  which  have  boldly  effaced  the  negro's  civic 
rights  under  the  forms  of  law,  will  come  measures  for  the  federal 
control  of  elections,  aimed  at  those  States  in  which  personal  in- 
timidation still  remains  the  chief  weapon  for  the  defense  of  white 
supremacy." 

The  Southern  press,  as  might  Ijc  expected,  are  advising  the 
President  to  take  the  back  track.  ,Says  the  New  Orleans  'rimes- 
Democrat  : 

"The  rejection  of  this  nomination  should  be  instructive  to  the 
w-hole  country.  It  should  remind  the  American  people  that 
these  race  problems  should  be  elevated  from  the  domain  of  par- 
tizan  contention  and  dealt  with  in  a  broadly  patriotic  spirit.  If 
it  but  do  this,  the  President's  policy  of  forcing  unwelcomed  ap- 
pointments upon  the  Southern  people  will  not  have  been  without 
some  energy  for  good.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
now  recognize  the  error  he  has  made  and  promptly  attempt  to 
correct  it.  'Twould  be  wise  in  him  to  withdraw  the  nomination 
of  Crum  and  to  supplement  the  withdrawal  by  appointing  a 
white  postmaster  to  succeed  Minnie  Cox  at  the  town  of  Indianola 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi." 

And  the  Atlanta  Constitution  says  : 

"There  is  no  longer  political  rime  or  reason  in  President 
Roosevelt  hanging  to  Crum.  The  Senate  Republican  committee 
on  commerce  has  eliminated  Crum  by  refusing  to  recommend 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination,  and  now,  more  than  ever, 
is  the  Crum  case  a  fair  test  of  the  President's  true  attitude  to- 
ward the  South  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  The  way  has 
been  opened  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  meet  the  issue,  and  he  should 
have  every  reason  for  being  glad  to  close  the  untoward  incident. 
The  whole  thing  hinges  on  the  President's  willingness  to  waive 
any  scruples  of  pique  or  pugnacity  of  temperament  and  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time." 
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MR.    BAER   AGAIN    UNDER   CRITICISM. 

"  T  T  is  not  pleasant  and  it  is  not  convenient  to  be  the  target  at 
^  which  all  public  denunciation  is  aimed,"  remarked  Mr. 
Haer  in  the  course  of  his  speech  before  the  strike  commission  on 
February  12,  and  then  in  the  same  speech,  a  few  minutes  later, 
he  indulged  in  some  sarcastic  flings  at  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eiation  that  have  brought  down  upon  his  head  still  more  of  the 
"public  denunciation"  that  he  finds  unpleasant  and  inconven- 
ient. He  related  how  the  operators  met  the  Federation,  whom 
he  described  as  "distinguished  gentlemen,  some  bishops,  and 
others  dressed  like  bishops,  and  many  that  we  did  not  know." 
who  "sat  there,  wisely  looking  on —not  one  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  Senator  Hanna  and  a  few  of  the  labor  leaders  (two 
of  them.  I  believe)  offering  any  advice — but,  puffing  good  cigars, 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  discussion  which  was  carried  on  princi- 
pally between  Mr.  Mitchell  and  myself."  A  sub-committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Federation,  and,  after  several  meetings,  a 
report  was  prepared  : 

"Strange  to  say,  the  Civic  Federation  never  convened  to  hear 
that  report.  At  a  crucial  time,  when  they  had  heard  our  discus- 
sions before  them,  and  we  had  met  the  committee  which  they  had 
appointed,  they  did  not  even  have  the  small  courtesy  to  hear 
the  report  that  that  committee  was  willing  to  make,  even  tho  it 
would  be  a  report  of  no  ability  to  agree.  Nor  did  they  have  the 
manly  purpose  to  meet  again  and  render  to  each  side  the  serv- 
ices which  they  proclaimed  to  the  public  they  wanted  to  render, 
namely,  the  power  of  conciliation,  and  the  effort,  by  honest  talk. 
to  bring  men  together.  But  for  the  mere  jmrpose  of  saving  their 
faces,  for  fear  no  advantage  for  the  time  being  could  come  to  the 
particular  interests  they  rej)resented.  they  never  convened. 

"One  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  connected  with  that 
Civic  Federation,  whose  vocation  almost  prohibits  me  from  criti- 
cizing him,  has  contented  himself  with  saying  that  if  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Haer  could  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
situation,  the  Civic  Federation  might  have  accomplished  results. 
Not  unless  the  Civic  Federation  is  born  again." 

The  indignation  of  Senator  Hanna  and  Oscar  S.  Straus,  two  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  t!ie  Federation,  was  stirred  by 
these  slurring  remarks.  "I  believe  the  American  people  have 
such  a  profound  contempt  for  Mr.  Baer  that  anything  he  may 
say  on  that  subject  will  not  be  accorded  any  consideration,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Hanna  to  a  press  representative,  and  he  added  : 

"The   reason  we  did  not  meet  to  hear  that  rejiort  was  that  we 


were  advised  by  one  of  the  railroad  presidents  that  it  would  be 
useless.  Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  which  is  one  of  the  coal-carrying  roads,  is  the 
gentleman  who  advised  me  that  the  Federation  would  be  wa- 
sting time  in  assembling  and  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee. 
He  explained  that  no  good  would  come  of  it  and  that  the  opera- 
tors would  not  yield.  For  that  reason  the  F"ederation  did  not 
meet  to  hear  the  report ;  and  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  care  what  Mr. 
Baer  saj'S  about  it." 

Mr.  Straus,  in  a  newspaper  interview,  intimated  that  Mr.  Baer 
was  guilty  of  an  untruth,  and  intimated  further  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  coal  strike.     Mr.  Straus  said  : 

"I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Baer's  statements  regarding  the  Civic 
Federation  are  incorrect  as  to  facts  and  misleading  in  deduction. 
1  trust  for  the  sake  of  truth  that  his  other  arguments  are  more 
in  keeping  with  facts.  I  can  only  attribute  his  attack  to  a  defec- 
tive memory  or  a  clouded  imagination. 

"The  Civic  Federation  did  everything  in  its  power  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  and  after  repeated  efforts 
succeeded  in  having  tlie  operators  confer  with  the  miners.  Had 
Mr.  Baer  been  willing  to  make  the  concessions  he  offered  yester- 
day at  the  time  of  his  coming  before  the  Civic  Federation  I  feel 
quite  sure  there  would  have  been  no  coal  strike." 

Mr.  Baer  is  "the  Mephistopheles  of  the  whole  strike  tragedy," 
declares  the  Baltimoie.<^;«^;"/V£j«  /  and  the  New  Yovk  ^hni-ruan 
says  :  "There  is  no  subject  that  involves  the  rights  of  labor  and 
capital,  or  the  general  welfare,  on  which  the  American  people 
will  listen  to  Mr.  Baer  with  respect.  The  most  charitable  view 
that  can  be  taken  of  him  is  that  he  is  a  monomaniac  living  in 
the  delusion  that  property  is  divinely  commissioned  to  do  as  it 
likes."  The  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  which  has  sym- 
l)athized  more  with  the  operators  than  with  the  men  during 
the  controversy,  feels  that  Mr.  Baer  is  wrong  this  time.  It 
says : 

"The  good  effect  of  Mr.  Baer's  moderate  and  logical  address 
before  the  coal  commission,  and  of  his  proposition  for  a  settle- 
ment, promptly  rejected  by  Mitchell,  has  been  spoiled  by  the 
attack  on  the  Civic  Federation.  That  useful  agency,  which  is 
composed  of  an  eminently  sensible  as  well  as  patriotic  body  of 
men,  might  have  done  at  the  start  what  the  President's  commis- 
sion is  doing  now.  It  stood  ready  to  do  it,  and  would  have  done 
it  if  it  had  not  been  shut  out  of  the  whole  affair  by  the  refusal  of 
tlie  operators  to  make  the  sliq;lUest  concession." 
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Copyriii.;  Lj  A.  Dui-ui. 

SECRETARY   F.LIHU  ROOT. 

Little,  if  any,  criticism  of  his  selec- 
tion as  a  commissioner  is  heard. 


Co|.>rigi.l,  1901,  by  J.  E.  Purdy. 
SF.NATOK    HEXRV   CABOT   LODGE. 
Doubt   is  cast  on  his  ability  to  view 
the  boundary  question  impartially. 


SENATOR  GEORGI".  TURNER.  'GEN.   JOHN    W.    FOSTER, 

The  fact  that  he  is  from  the  North-  Counsel  for  the  American  side.    One 

west  prompts  the  criticism  that  he  is  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 

prejudiced.  the  question. 


UNITED    STATES    REPRESENTATIVES    IN   THE    BOUNDARY   ARBITRATION. 


BIAS   OF   OUR    ALASKA   COMIVilSSIONERS. 

IT  is  not  likely  that  England  will  get  an\-thing  she  is  not  en- 
titled to  from  that  trio, "  remarks  the  Louisville  Couriei- 
Journal,  commenting  npon  the  selection  of  Secretary  Root, 
Senator  Lodge,  and  Senator  Turner  to  represent  the  United 
States  on  the  Alaskan  boundary  commission.  Gen.  John  W. 
Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  is  probably  the  greatest  living 
authority  in  the  United  States  on  the  disputed  boundary,  and 
everybody  appears  to  think  that  his  selection  as  counsel  for  the 
American  side  of  the  case  is  the  best  possible  one.  But  even 
our  own  papers  think  that  the  United  States  commissioners  are 
a  little  too  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  United  States  claim — espe- 
cially Senator  Lodge.  "President  Roosevelt  ought  not  to  ap- 
point him  to  the  place,"  declares  tlie  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  ;  "his  public  utterances  against  the  Canadian  claim  have 
been  too  sweeping  and  emphatic  to  enable  him  to  act  with  an 
open  mind."  And  the  Hartford  Couraut  (Rep.)  says,  simi- 
larly: "He  has  been  playing  for  years  to  the  gallery  where  the 
England-haters  sit,  and  to  the  determination  of  this  boundary 
■question  he  does  not  bring  the  judicial  mind.  If  our  recollection 
is  not  at  fault,  he  said  only  last  j-ear  that  the  Canadians  should 
never  get  one  square  inch  of  the  tract  to  which  they  lay  claim, 
.and  spoke  of  their  claim  as  impudent."  As  Senator  Turner  is 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  he  is  also  probably  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  our  claim,  thinks  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.) ,  leaving 
Secretary  Root  as  the  only  commissioner  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion with  an  open  mind.  "We  believe  we  have  an  excellent 
case,  "adds  the  same  paper,  "but  for  that  very  reason  the  ground 
does  not  exist  for  appointing  as  judicial  commissioners  men  who 
may  be  suspected  of  an  unwillingness  to  settle  the  question  upon 
its  merits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  commission  will  prove  bet- 
ter than  its  peculiar  composition  would  lead  one  to  anticipate." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  calls  all  such  talk  "absurd," 
and  thinks  the  commissioners  will  award  the  decision  to  the 
right  side,  which,  however,  it  is  careful  to  add,  is  our  own.  It 
says  : 

"Some  Canadian  newspapers  criticize  the  reported  choice  of 
these  members  of  the  commission  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
prejudiced.  That  is  absurd.  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  a  member 
■of  the  joint  high  commission,  has  made  a  careful  studj-  of  the 
question,  and  may  have  expressed  an  opinion.  But  that  is  im- 
material on  the  part  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States.     Mr. 


Lodge  has  expres.sed  an  opinion  in  a  speech,  but  would  be  quick 
to  change  it  if  any  reasons  were  presented  to  justifj'  such  a 
change.  Secretary  Root  and  Senator  Turner  have  not,  so  far  as 
is  known,  said  anything  on  the  subject. 

"No  intelligent  American  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  facts 
doubts  for  a  moment  that  the  United  States  is  rightfully  and 
honestly  in  possession  of  Alaska,  as  the  boundary  is  now  under- 
stood. At  the  same  time,  if  Canada  can  furnish  any  sotind  rea- 
sons for  changing  that  view,  the  Americans,  particularly  those 
whose  names  are  mentioned  for  members  of  the  commission, 
will  be  quick  to  recognize  those  rea.sons  and  give  them  due 
weight.  But  while 'the  Canadians  have  talked  vigorously  on  the 
subject,  they  have  produced  no  good  reason  to  support  their 
claims.  This  will  afford  them  an  opportunity.  They  can  make 
out  the  be.st  case  possible,  and  the  people  of  the  civilized  world 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  worth. 

"It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  facts  can  be  produced  on 
the  Canadian  side;  but  if  the}'  have  any,  they  will  not  find  bet- 
ter judges  to  weigh  the  evidence  than  those  talked  of  for  the 
United  States  members  of  the  commission." 


BEEF   TRUST  AND   SHERMAN    LAW. 

WHETHER  the  injunction  against  tlie"beef  trust"  is  an 
encouraging  victor}'  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  New  York  Herald,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Balti- 
more Aviericau,  and  many  other  papers  think,  or  "nothing  less 
than  a  blow  in  the  face  of  progress,"  as  the  New  York  Covuiier- 
cial  Advertiser  declares,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  press  are 
well-nigh  unanimous  in  the  former  opinion.  This  suit  against 
the  beef-packers  was  begun  last  May.  and  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion was  granted  by  Judge  Grosscup  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court  in  Chicago  on  the  2j\.\\  of  that  month  forbidding  the  defend- 
ants from  doing  any  of  the  unlawful  acts  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  act  that  were  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint. The  case  has  been  under  argument  and  consideration 
ever  since,  and  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  Judge  Grosscup 
made  the  injunction  permanent.  The  alleged  beef  "trust "  dif- 
fers from  the  steel,  oil,  sugar,  and  other  "trusts"  in  being  a 
combination  of  separate  and  distinct  concerns  in  trade  agree- 
ments, so  that  this  decision  has  less  general  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  trusts  than  it  would  have  had  if  it  applied  to  a  trust  built 
on  modern  lines.  Some  papers  believe  that  the  beef-packers 
will  now  simply  unite  into  one  concern  similar  to  the  other  big 
"trusts,"  and  proceed  with  their  operations  much  the  same  as 
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before.     It  is  expected  also  that  they  will  appeal  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court.     Judge  Grosscup  said,  in  part; 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agieemcnt  of  the  defendants 
to  refrain  from  bidding  against  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  cat- 
tle is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  ;  so  also  their  agreement 
to  bid  up  prices  to  stimulate  shipments,  intending  to  cease  from 
bidding  when  the  shipments  have  arrived.  The  same  result  fol- 
lows when  we  turn  to  the  combination  of  defendants  to  fix  prices 
upon  and  restrict  the  quantities  of  meat  shipped  to  their  agents 
or  their  customers.  Such  agreements  can  be  nothing  less  than 
restrictions  upon  competition,  and,  therefore,  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade  ;  and  thus  viewed,  the  petition  as  an  entirety 
makes  out  a  case  under  the  Sherman  act. 

"It  may  be  true  that  the  way  of  enforcing  any  decree  under 
this  petition  is  beset  with  diflBculties,  and  that  a  literal  enforce- 
ment may  result  in  vexatious  interference  with  defendant's 
affairs.  But,  in  the  inquiry  before  me,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
stop  before  such  considerations.  The  Sherman  act,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
law  as  it  stands  both  court  and  people  must  yield  obedience. 

"The  demurrer  is  overruled  and  the  motion  for  preliminary  in- 
junction granted." 

The  New  York  Mail  and  E.xpress  recommends  this  decision  to 
the  attention  o£  the  critics  of  our  judiciary.     It  says  : 

"There  has  never  been  the  slightest  ground  for  the  impudent 
assertion  that  the  United  States  courts  were 'on  the  side  of  the 
trusts.'  None  of  the  federal  courts  have  ever  had  any  other  mo- 
tive than  to  get  at  the  law  and  facts  in  every  case  before  them, 
and  to  vindicate  right  and  establish  justice.  The  Grosscup  deci- 
sion is  only  a  new  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  federal  judiciary 
to  defend  every  public  right,  as  well  as  every  private  right,  that 
is  brought  in  question." 

But  the  New  York  Evening  Pos/does  not  look  for  much  result : 

"To  infer  that  an  act  which  is  prohibited  by  law  and  enjoined 
by  the  courts  will  not  be  performed  would  be  contrary  to  experi- 


ence. In  this  case,  there  were  large  profits  to  be  obtained  by  a 
combination  of  the  butchers  and  packers  to  put  an  end  to  compe- 
tition in  the  buying  of  cattle  and  in  the  selling  of  meats.  The 
men  in  the  combination  do  not  consider  it  wrong  to  make  such 
an  agreement.  They  see  dozens  of  other  combinations  opera- 
ting on  the  same  principle,  some  of  which  are  more  extensive 
than  their  own.  They  are  prompted  by  the  prospect  of  gain  to 
find  ways  to  circumvent  the  law,  and  tliey  are  not  restrained 
therefrom  by  any  moral  consideration.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
act  forbids  the  making  of  secret  rates  and  the  giving  of  rebates 
by  railway  companies,  yet  the  law  has  been  systematically  and 
continuously  violated  from  the  day  of  its  enactment  till  a  very 
recent  date,  and  is  probably  violated  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try now.  One  of  the  complaints  against  the  beef  men  was  that 
they  were  receiving  secret  rebates  from  the  railways.  Are  we 
warranted,  then,  in  supposing  that  the  beef  combination  will  be 
broken  up,  or  that  the  acts  complained  of  will  cease,  merely  be- 
cause a  federal  judge  has  issued  an  injunction  against  them?  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  similar  combines  to 
suppose  so.  What  form  the  beef  combination  will  next  take  we 
can  not  foresee,  but  it  may  be  a  combination  like  the  sugar  trust 
or  the  steel  trust.  The  amount  of  money  at  stake  is  too  large  to 
be  surrendered  at  the  end  of  the  first  engagement." 

The  Buffalo  JVt'ivs  thinks  that  "trust-busters  "  who  are  feeling 
jiessimistic  should  now  look  up: 

"Trust-busters  are  generally  in  a  state  of  discouragement  over 
the  situation  of  the  people  unless  they  are  themselves  leading  ' 
the  people  up  to  divine  regions  of  light  and  liberty,  and  all  that. 
But  the  common  man  may  be  well  content  that  his  case  against 
combines  is  in  the  best  and  ablest  hands  that  it  has  ever  been  in 
since  the  combine  rose  to  threaten  the  welfare  of  the  business 
world,  hands  of  men  that  are  just  and  fearless  and  immen.sely 
strong.  If  the  nation  supports  the  President  and  his  chief  legal 
adviser,  there  will  be  no  complaint  about  the  supremacy  of  any 
trust  in  the  commerce  of  this  country.  A  good  start  has  been 
made  toward  proving  this  belief  to  be  reasonable." 


THE   HANDWKII  INO   O.V    IIIE   WAI.I.. 
Why  should   President    liliot  look  farther    to  discover  a  reason  for  the 
college  graduate's  nun-shyness?  — 7'Af  Chicitgo  yrws. 

CONSIUKRINO.  what  the  President  has  just  had  to  say  about  unmarried 
persons,  this  would  seem  to  be  Mark  Hanna's  opportunity  to  take  a  staud 
which  would  give  him  the  solid  bachelor  vote.— 7'//^  C/iicJxo  A'nvs. 

pR^SIr)^.NT  KLinr,  of  Harvard,  says  that  educated  inen  are  slow  to 
marry.  He  failed  to  Hdd  that  married  men  are  soon  educated. —  The  Al- 
lanla  Journal. 

PossUil.V  the  real  reason  why  more  college  men  do  not  marry  should  be 
sought  in  a  certain  preference  of  the  gii  Is  for  men  who  don't  know  quite 
so  much. —  Tlif  Nnv  York  Mail  and  lixpreis. 

PRK.slnKNT  Kl.IOT  has  much  to  say  about  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate, 
yet  his  university  keeps  turning  out  bachelors  and  putting  a  premium  on 
bachelor  degrees.— 77ur  Chicago  Tribune. 


M  W   I'l.KA   lOR    IHE  OKHCE-SKKKKK, 

Hi  >w  will  the  President  be  able  to  repulse  the  man  with  a  large  family  ?— 
The  ChiCiigo  Xews. 

It  is  among  the  upper  ten  that  President  Eliot  finds  the  lowest  birth- 
rate. The  berth-rate  for  upper  ten  in  a  Pullman-car  is  also  lower  than  for 
lower  ten,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound.— 7V/r  Chicago  Tribune. 

•SllAKKSPEARK  wasn't  much  of  a  man.  He  raised  a  very  small  family.— 
The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Hv  way  of  emphasizing  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  dwindlmg  of 
families,  President  Uliot  might  point  out  that  the  Democratic  family  has 
shi  unk  frightfully  in  recent  years  and  that  the  Populist  family  has  become 
wholly  extinct.  — 77/^  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Till- RE  is  no  doubt  that  if  all  the  large  families  turn  out  and  support 
President  Roosevelt  in  1904  Senator  Hanna's  negro  pension  bill  will  look 
like  the  little  end  of  nothing.- 7'A*  Cleveland  Tlain  Dealer, 


SOME   "RACE   SUICIDE"   SKITS. 
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MR.  BRYAN'S  "BOOM"  OF  GOVERNOR 
GARVIN. 

FEW  of  the  Democratic  newspapers  have  waxed  very  enthu- 
siastic as  yet  over  Mr.  Bryan's  suggestion  of  Governor 
Garvin,  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  next  year.  Most  of  the  other  papers  do  not  take  it  seri- 
ously. One  of  the  Democratic  papers  to  indorse  the  suggestion 
is  the  Jefiferson  City  Democrat,  which  says  :  "If  we  go  east  of 
Ohio  for  our  candidate,  give  us  Garvin.  He  is  a  democratic 
Democrat,  and  is  giving  Rhode  Island  the  best  administration 
she  has  ever  had.  The  West  can  cheerfully  and  loyally  support 
Garvin,  for  he  is  in  love  with  Democratic  ideals  and  in  league  with 
Democratic  principles.  The  Democrats  must  nominate  a  man 
of  that  character  if  they  mean  to  elect  a  Pres- 
ident in  1904.  It  is  a  trit^e  singular  that 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  seem  to  have  over- 
looked Governor  Garvin."  Mr.  Bryan,  in 
his  indorsement  of  Governor  Garvin,  says 
that  some  of  the  Democrats  who  have  been 
"mentioned"  in  the  East  "have  not  made 
any  public  statements  of  their  opinions,  and 
the  Democratic  party  does  not  really  know 
where  they  stand."  Governor  Garvin,  he 
adds,  "not  only  has  that  advantage,"  but 
"he  has  also  the  prestige  of  having  carried 
his  State  at  the  last  election,"  a  qualifica- 
tion "which  is  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  other 
candidates." 

Governor  Garvin  expresses  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  compliment,  but  he  says  that 
"it  has  no  significance  to  speak  of,  as  Mr. 
Bryan  has  named  others  in  the  same  way." 
Governor  Garvin  was  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  about  8.000  in  a  total  vote  of  nearly  60,- 
000.  The  suggestion  "is  not  to  be  taken 
very  seriously,"  says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican (Ind.)  ;  and  the  Providence  Jotirnal 
(Ind.)  declares  that  "Mr.  Bryan's  gentle  praise  of  Goveinor 
Garvin  is  intended  to  shame  those  Democrats  who  mention  for 
the  Presidency  such  men  as  Richard  Olncy,  who  takes  fees  from 
big  corporations,  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  who  hobnobs  with  rich 
men,  and  Alton  B.  Parker,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  judiciary  of 
New  York,  and  consequently  persona  non  grata  among  all  who 
mistrust  laws  and  courts  as  inimical  to  the  'dear  people.'" 
"Mr.  Bryan  shows  his  customary  shrewdness  in  picking  out  his 
Presidential  candidate,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.). 
It  adds: 

"Governor  Garvin's  political  principles,  it  is  needless  to  say. 
are  in  full  accord  with  those  of  Mr.  Bryan.  He  supported  the 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  platforms  and  has  been  known  as  an 
advocate  of  a  mild  form  of  Socialism.  The  platform  on  which 
he  ran  for  governor  last  fall  opposed  all  favors  to  corporations, 
demanded  the  initiative  and  referendum,  favored  municipal 
ownership  of  all  public  utilities,  3-cent  street-car  fares,  and  the 
election  of  Senators  by  the  people.  Governor  Garvin  was  elected 
by  the  labor  vote  in  Rhode  Island  uniting  with  the  Democratic 
vote.  A  strike  on  the  street-car  lines  in  Providence  in  1902  com- 
pelled Governor  Kimball  to  call  out  the  militia  to  preserve  order. 
This  angered  the  laboring  men,  and  in  revenge  they  voted  for 
Dr.  Garvin  for  governor,  electing  him  by  a  large  majority  for 
Rhode  Island. 

"Governor  Garvin  is  accordingly  an  ideal  candidate  to  push 
to  the  front  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  free-silver.  Socialistic- 
inclined  Democracy.  He  is  in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Bryan's 
views,  and  he  is  the  only  Democrat  who  gained  any  laurels  in 
last  November's  election.  Mr.  Bryan  knows  that  there  is  .scant 
probability  of  his  receiving  a  third  nomination  to  the  Presidency. 
He  turns  naturally,  therefore,  to  a  man  who  represents  his  pur- 
poses and  whom  he  can  at  least  use  to  revenge  himself  on  those 
Democrats  who  refused  to  support  him  in  1896  and  igoo." 


JAMES  R.    GARFIELD, 

"Commissioner  of  Corporations"  in  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


JAMES   R.   GARFIELD   AS  TRUST 
INVESTIGATOR. 

'  I  ^HE  "diligent  investigation  into  the  organization,  conduct, 
■*■  and  management "  of  corporations  that  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  to  be  in 
immediate  charge  of  James  R.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  who  will  be 
commissioner  of  corporations  ;  and  the  newspapers  appear  to 
think  the  choice  a  wise  one.  "Mr.  Garfield  is  neither  a  profes- 
sional politician  nor  a  bookworm,"  says  the  Washington  Star 
(Ind.),  which  is  familiar  with  his  work  in  Washington,  "but  a 
well-informed  man  of  affairs,  who  has  acquitted  himself  most 
satisfactorily  in  several  posts  calling  for  good  judgment,  prompt 
decision,  and  a  clear  head."  The  new  commissioner  is  a  .son  of 
President  Garfield,  and  has  made  something 
of  a  record  in  the  Ohio  State  senate  and  the 
United  .States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Of  his  work  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  published  in  the  State 
capital,  says:  "Mr.  Garfield  made  an  en- 
viable reputation  when  he  fathered  and  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  corrupt  practises 
act,  recently  repealed.  His  purpose  was 
good  and  for  that  he  will  be  honored,  the 
the  judgment  of  the  practical  politicians  was 
adver.se  to  the  measure.  His  appointment 
will  inspire  confidence  that  the  recently 
enacted  law  regarding  corporations  will  be 
enforced  honestly  and  without  resort  to 
demagogic  display,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
powers  granted." 

A  Wall  Street  view  of  the  new  secretary 
and  the  commissioner  of  corporations  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  comment  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal : 


"Much  can  be  said  for  Mr.  Cortelyou  and 
Mr.  Garfield  that  is  in  their  favor.  No 
word  of  criticism  has  been  heard.  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou has,  according  to  general  testimony,  made  the  best  Presi- 
dent's secretary  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  who  like  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
was  also  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  now  holds  an 
important  post  in  one  of  the  great  railroad  systems.  Mr.  Gar- 
field is  the  son  of  President  Garfield,  but  has  made  a  reputation 
for  himself  quite  independent  of  the  great  name  he  has  inherited. 
He  is  a  lawyer  of  some  standing  ;  he  has  a  creditable  record  in 
Ohio  politics,  and  he  has  served  acceptably  on  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

"It  may  be  said  that  service  as  the  President's  secretary  and 
as  civil  service  commissioner  is  no  special  qualihcation  for  the 
offices  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  commissioner  of  corpora- 
tions. It  is  not,  and  there  might  be  some  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  has  not  appointed  to  these  places  experts  in  econom- 
ic subjects,  students  of  the  problems  that  relate  to  the  expansion 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  regulation  of  the  great  industrial 
corporations,  men  deeply  versed  in  the  statistics  of  trade  and 
labor.  But  after  all,  such  experts,  invaluable  as  they  are  in 
giving  form  and  direction  to  theories,  are  often  incapable  when 
it  comes  to  putting  these  theories  into  practise  in  the  exercise  of 
executive  duties.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  President 
has  chosen  men  of  affairs,  of  trained  executive  capacity — men, 
moreover,  whom  he  knows  and  whom  he  can  trust. 

"They  have  a  great  opporttmity  before  them.  The  expansion 
of  commerce,  the  regulation  of  labor,  and  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  publicity  to  the  trusts,  are  now  the  three  problems 
which  more  than  any  others  occupy  the  minds  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  globe,  and  on  their  solution  depends,  in  largest 
possible  measure,  the  destinies  of  this  countr}'.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  to  perform  an  important  service  ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  their  opportunities  for  mischief  are  infinite.  This  mischief 
might  be  none  the  less  demoralizing  to  business  interests  for 
being  unintentional.  However,  the  new  department  starts  out 
under  auspices  that  give  promise  of  success  rather  than  failure." 
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DEVISING    A   COINAGE    FOR   THE    FILIPINOS. 

THE  determination  of  the  kind  of  money  that  the  Filipinos 
are  to  use  has  been  one  of  the  most  vexing  questions  that 
has  taxed  the  congressional  mind  this  winter.  The  House,  by  a 
combination  of  a  minority  of  the  Republican  votes  with  the 
Democrats,  cut  tiie  knot  by  a  simple  provision  that  the  Filipinos 
should  use  United  States  monej',  like  the  rest  of  us.  To  the 
Philippine  commission,  to  the  War  Department,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  this  arrangement  seemed  simple  in  more  senses 
than  one,  and  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  setting  up  for  the 
islands  a  separate  system  of  coinage  that  shall  be  based  upon 
the  gold  standard  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  suited  to  local 
Hsage.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  given  in  moie  detail  in  the 
paragraphs  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
the  calling  of  an  international  conference  to  devise  ways  of  help- 
ing the  silver  countries  to  establish  better  currency  relations 
with  the  gold  countries.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  press 
that  the  House  will  accept  the  Senate  bill,  and  that  this  scheme 
of  Philippine  coinage  will  prevail. 

The  Senate  measure  meets  pretty  general  approval,  to  judge 
from  the  press  comment.  "The  enactment  of  this  law,"  says 
the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.),  "will  give  to  the  islands  such  a  uni- 
formity and  stability  in  monetary  transactions  as  they  have 
never  had,  and  contribute  materially  to  their  prosperity."  And 
the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  (Ind.  Rep.)  says  similarly  : 

"Competent  observers  from  America  have  been  telling  people 
at  home  for  a  long  time  that  cheap  money  has  been  the  curse  of 
the  islands.  One  explanation  of  the  cause  of  hard  times  in  the 
Philippines  has  been  the  almost  incredible  instability  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  islands.  The  variations  of  actual  value  of  money 
have  made  business  transactions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  almost 
a  lottery.  From  December  i,  1901,  to  December  15,  1902,  tlie 
proportionate  value  of  silver  coins  to  gold  had  changed  from  $2 
Mexican  for  §1  American,  to  S2.60  Mexican  for  $1  American. 
Such  instability  is  destructive  to  business,  but  with  the  new  and 
stable  currency  an  era  of  jjrosperity  will  dawn  for  the  Philippine 
Islands." 

Objection  is  made,  however,  by  the  Buffalo  Express  (anti-im- 
perialist Rep.),  which  thinks  our  money  is  best  for  the  Philip- 
pines.    It  declares : 

"  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  present  currency  of  the  United 

State";,  it   has   jiroved  Ui  he  s:ifc   in   pravti'^e.     American   money 


already  has  been  largely  introduced  in  the  Philippines  and  is  the 
standard  in  fact,  despite  the  efforts  to  establish  a  different 
standard  by  law.  The  proposition  of  the  Senate  is  experimental. 
The  experiment  probably  will  prove  successful  just  so  long 
as  the  $10,000,000  borrowed  to  sustain  the  new  currency  lasts. 
When  that  sum  is  gone  there  will  be  another  crash,  and  the 
American  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  try  something  else. 
The  failure  may  come  as  quickly  as  did  that  of  last  year'.s  ex 
periment,  tho  it  is  likely  that  the  $10,000,000  loan  will  uphold 
the  currency  for  two  or  three  years.  If  the  Senate  i)lan  is 
adopted,  the  Philippines  will  have  their  present  Mexican  cur- 
rency circulating,  as  now,  at  its  commercial  value,  a  native  ])esi> 
containing  about  the  same  amount  of  silver  as  the  Mexican  dol- 
lar, but  valued  arijitranly  at  about  25  cents,  and  American  silver 
dollars  containing  only  a  fraction  more  coin  than  the  native 
peso,  but  worth  100  cents.  But  Congress  is  free  to  experiment 
on  the  Filipinos.  They  are  not  represented  in  the  body  that 
make  laws  for  them." 

The  Senate  measure  is  outlined  as  follows  in  the  despatches 
from  Washington  : 

"The  bill  prescribes  that  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Philippines 
shall  be  the  gold  peso,  of  12  9-10  grains  of  gold,  9-10  fine,  said 
gold  peso  to  become  the  unit  of  value  when  the  Government  in 
the  Philippines  shall  have  coined  and  ready  for  circulation  not 
less  than  5,000,000  of  the  silver  pesos  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  at  the  rale  of  $1  for  two 
pesos,  shall  be  legal  tender  in  the  islands. 

"The  measure  also  provides  for  an  additional  coinage  of  75,- 
000,000  silver  coins  of  the  denomination  of  one  peso,  which  shall 
be  legal  tender  except  where  provided  by  contract.  Coins  of  the 
denomination  of  50  centavos,  20  cenlavos,  and  of  10  centavos 
also  are  provided  for,  all  such  coinage  to  be  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  such  amounts  as 
it  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  silver  and  gold  pesos,  such  certifi- 
cates outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  be  limited  to  $10,000,000  or 
20,000,000  pesos.  The  Mexican  dollar  and  the  Spanish  coins 
heretofore  used  shall  be  receivable  for  public  dues  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  civil  governor  of  the  islands,  pref- 
erence, however,  being  given  to  the  Philippine  coins  and  cer- 
tificates.    Provision  is  made  for  the  issuance  of  silver  certificates. 

"The  option  is  given  for  the  coinage  of  the  silver  pesos,  either 
in  Manila  or  at  any  mint  in  the  United  States,  which  coins  shall 
bear  inscriptions  or  devices  expressing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  The  act  making  any  form  of  money  legal  tender 
after  I)eeeiiil)er  ti.   loca.   i>i  rencaled." 


m^  '^ 


MoiHKH    KakTH  :  "  Well,  well  !     I  n<.i  sooner  get  one  In  sleep  than  all 
the  others  wake  up."  — /'/if  Philadelfhia  Inquirer. 


I  \\\  :  "  Tm  the  Kmscr's  moiiliey,  whose  monkey  are  yoii  .- 

—  Tke  Tacoma  l.eJaer. 


CARTOONS  OF   A  TROUBLOUS   TIME. 
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COL.  R.  H.  PRATT. 
Who  founded  the  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
and  has  been  its  superintendent  nearly 
t\ventj--five  years.  The  President  has  re- 
tired him  from  the  army,  and  he  has  re- 
signed his  place  as  superintendent  of  the 
school. 


COLONEL  PRATT  AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 

WHAT  tlie  Philadelphia  bujiiirer  (Rep.)  calls  "a  iiuUtcr  of 
national  importance,"  and  one  that  "is  certain  to  arouse 
a  great  deal  of  controversy, "  is  the  resignation  of  Col.  Richard 
H.  Pratt  as  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  follow- 
ing his  enforced  retirement  as  colonel.  Colonel  Pratt  has  been 
at    the    head    of    the    school    since  the   time  that  he  founded 

it,  nearly  twenty-tive 
years  ago,  and  altho 
he  is  over  sixty,  and 
altho  he  has  seen  some 
forty  years  of  service, 
he  remained  until  very 
recently  only  a  lieti- 
tenant-colonel.  About 
two  weeks  ago  his 
nomination  to  be  a 
colonel  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  To  let 
the  Philadelphia  North 
American  (Ind.)  go  on 
with  the  story : 

"  When  he  was  made 
colonel  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  received  an 
official  hint  that  his 
retirement  would  be 
graciously  received. 
Lacking  two  years  of 
sixty-four,  the  age  of 
compulsory  retirement, 
he  did  not  accept  the 
suggestion,  for  he  knew 
that  if  permitted  to  re- 
main he  would  become 
a  brigadier  before  the  end  of  his  service,  through  the  retire- 
ment of  those  ahead  of  him  on  the  list  He  would  willingly 
have  retired  immediately  on  that  rank,  which  would  have  been 
only  a  reasonable  reward  for  his  long  and  useful  service. 

"But  the  War  Department  has  many  candidates  for  brigadier 
generalships,  and  manj^  of  them  are  equipped  with  political 
or  social  influence,  while  Colonel  Pratt  has  only  his  record  to 
recommend  him.  Hence  the  President  has  been  induced  to 
retire  him  under  the  law  which  empowers  him  so  to  dispose  of 
officers  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

"The  substance  of  the  decision  is  that  this  officer,  who  for 
years  has  performed  duties  far  more  difficult  and  arduous  than 
those  of  a  colonel  of  regiment,  is  reduced  to  tliree-fourths  of  a 
colonel's  pay,  or  less  than  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  from 
which  rank  he  was  recently  promoted.  The  order  is  in  efifect  an 
insinuation  that  he  is  no  longer  capable  enough  for  a  colonelcy, 
whereas  his  ability  and  long  service  ought  naturally  to  lift  him 
into  the  higher  grade, 

"Colonel  Pratt  has  accepted  the  decision  to  mean,  further,  that 
he  is  considered  unequal  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
school,  and  therefore  he  has  resigned.  His  resignation  is  a 
grievous  loss  to  the  school,  and  it  is  also  a  fitting  answer  to  the 
cruel  slight  with  which  the  War  Department  has  rewarded  a  soU 
dier's  fidelity." 

The  New  York  Sicn  explains  his  treatment  by  saying  that  "his 
work  at  Carlisle  has  been  noteworthy,  but  it  was  not  military  "  ; 
but  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  some  other  papers  think  that 
Colonel  Pratt  has  been  serving  his  country  just  as  faithfully  at 
Carlisle  as  he  could  have  done  in  some  fort  on  the  plains.  The 
president  of  the  Lake  Mohouk  Indian  Conference  said  of  him  at 
the  session  last  October  : 

"  We  may  be  proud  of  the  United  States  army  when  we  see 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives,  not  to  destroying  their  fellow 
beings,  but  to  elevating  them  and  to  instructing  them  in  the 
principles  of  civij  goverameDt.     Our   army  is  .sometimes  criti- 


cized very  severely,  but  there  are  men  who  deserve  the  highest 
lienors  the  Government  can  bestow  for  what  they  have  done  for 
the  elevation  of  humanity  and  in  the  illustration  of  civic  right- 
eousness, and  Colonel  Pratt  is  one  of  them." 

The  Philadelphia  J)i(/in'rer,  quoted  above,  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  matter  may  be  arranged  so  that  the  school  vvmII  remain 
under  the  management  of  the  man  who  has  made  it  what  it  is: 

"The  future  of  Carlisle  School  is  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance in  Indian  education.  It  was  the  creation  of  Colonel  Pratt 
when  a  lieutenant.  All  that  it  is  or  has  been  is  due  to  his  un- 
tiring efforts.  In  season  and  out  of  season  he  has  worked  to 
develop  it,  and  Iho  Congress  has  been  niggardly  in  its  appiopria- 
tions  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  funds  elsewhere,  and  the  result 
is  a  model  educational  and  training-school  of  its  kind,  which  has 
sent  out  thousands  of  young  Indians  with  some  education,  me- 
chanical or  professional  training  and  some  culture.  The  retire- 
ment of  Colonel  Pratt  at  the  moment  looks  like  an  irretrievable 
disaster  to  the  institution,  tho  its  friends  will  hope  that  such  will 
not  be  the  case. 

"It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Carlisle  students  have  either  by 
reason  of  environment  or  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
atavism  returned  to  their  former  savage  state  with  more  power 
for  evil  than  before  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this  can  be 
predicated  of  the  great  majority  of  them.  The  institution  claims 
that  such  are  only  a  very  small  minority.  In  any  event  it  would 
seem  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  make  the  school  more 
efficient  and  to  continue  the  work  of  redemption  beyond  Carlisle 
rather  than  to  abandon  it  entirelj-. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  some  arrangement  maybe  made  where- 
by Colonel  Pratt  (or  General  Pratt)  may  continue  at  its  head." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

While  the  Czar  oC  Russia  is  busy  pushing  the  Turk  out  of  Europe  who 
will  look  after  Finland  ?— 7'//^  Cliicaso  Neivs. 

Mav  the  coming  dog-show  not  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  dog-star. 
That  would  be  Sirius.  —  '1  lie  Boston  Transcript. 

As  soon  as  a  statesman  retires  from  Congress  his  picture  seems  to  drift 
to  the  Peruna  column. —  Tlie  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

The  Princess  Louise  of  Saxony  has  taken  to  writing  poetry.  It  is  now 
time  to  draw  the  veil.  —  The  New  York  Evening  7'elegratn. 

The  Rockefeller  episode  brings  us  up  the  latest  great  triumph  of  elec- 
trical science — the  senderless  telegram.—  T/ie  Chicago  News. 

"  Uncle  Tom's  post-office"  wovild  be  a  proper  title  for  a  revised  moderm 
edition  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  famous  novel.  —  Tlie  Washington  Star. 

Castro  has  heard  the  popping  of  champagne-corks  many  a  time,  but  just 
now  the  opening  of  the  port  sounds  better  to  \\\m.—  7'he  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

In  Russia  there  is  now  a  large  and  an  increasing  demand  for  catskins. 
In  German}-,  we  understand,  the  demand  is  for  cat's-paws. — The  London 
Globe. 

Xow,  if  the  tfusts  have  the  least  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  Republi- 
can leaders,  they  will  remain  quiet  and  consider  themselves  busted. —  The- 
Washington  Post. 

When  a  missionary  bisliop  by  the  name  of  Hare  remains  entirely  undf.s- 
turbed  by  the  Indians,  is  it  not  time  to  admit  that  they  are  getting  civi- 
lized .'—  The  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

As  each  new  step  forward  is  taken  in  accomplishing  the  Administration's 
anti-trust  program,  it  is  pitiful  to  hear  the  New  York  Sun  keep  repeating 
that  this  is  positively  the  last.  — 7'A^  Buffalo  Express. 

It  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  ice  will  be  high  this  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  coal  strike.  Just  how  the  connection  will  be  established  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.— TV/it?  Baltimore  American. 

A  German  physician  found  2,000,000  bacteria  in  half  a  pound  of  straw^ 
berries.  We  are  not  surprised.  A  bacterium  knows  a  good  thing  when  he 
sees  it,  if  he  is  below  inedium  height. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  authorship  of  the  phrase  "Nothing  doing  "  is  attributed  to  Alfred 
Austin,  poet-laureate.  It  fits  patly  in  statements  regarding  the  growth  of 
Alfred's  popularity  in  this  country.  —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Mr.  Brv.an  denies  that  he  is  "  rich."  Such  modesty  ;  Mr.  Bryan  doesn't 
fully  appreciate  himself.  Has  he  never  read  anv  of  his  erstwhile  argu- 
ments about  wheat  and  silver  going  hand-in-hand  .'  Rich  !  Well,  we  should 
say  so.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

"  I  HAVE  a  scheme  bj'  which  the  United  States  can  make  a  lot  of  money," 
said  a  middle-of-the-road-because-the-sidewalks-are-slippery  statesman. 
•'  What  is  it?"  "  Let's  elect  a  ticket  headed  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  of 
Nebraska  and  President  Castro  of  Venezuela."  "  What's  your  scheme?" 
■'  Why  Bryan  would  repudiate  50  per  cent,  of  our  debt  and  Castro  would 
repudiate  100  per  cent,  of  it,  and  there  you  are.  Our  creditors  would  owq 
lis  50  per  cent,  of  our  whole  debt."— 77/«  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  GRAND  OPERA  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

THE  retiremein  of  Maurice  Grau  from  the  management  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
is  regarded  as  marking  "the  conclusion  of  an  era  in  the  history 
of  opera  in  this  country";  and  the  election  in  his  place  of  Mr. 
Heinrich  Conried,  the  director  of  the  German  Theater  in  New- 
York,  suggests  many  reflections  as  to  the  future  of  American 
grand  opera.     .Says  the  Providence y('//;//rf/.- 

"In  choosing  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried  as  the  successor  to  Mr. 
Grau,  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  seem  to 
have  made  the  best  possible  selection.  There  is  disappointment, 
and  even  sharp  criticism,  in  some  (juarters  because  the  post  was 
not  offered  to  Mr.  Walter  iJamrosch.  But  Mr.  Damrosch,  with 
all  his  merits,  has  never  won  the  full  confidence  of  the  musical 
public  ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  his  past  achievements  to  imli- 
cate  liiat  he  could  equal  Mr.  Conried  as  a  producer  of  grand- 
opera.  It  may  be  said,  ot  course,  that  Mr.  Conried's  experience 
has  been  in  tlie  production  of  drama.  But  such  a  statement 
does  less  than  justice  to  his  eminence  as  a  manager.  His  Irving 
Place  Theater  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the 
scene  of  the  most  artistic  work  done  anywhere  in  this  country. 
No  other  stock  comi)any  can  compare  with  his  organization  of 
German  players.  He  has  given,  at  his  own  expense,  perform- 
ances of  classical  dramas  for  American  students,  and  he  holds 
honorary  degrees  from  several  universities  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  education.  Tlie  fact  that  he  is  not  a  musician  in  the 
technical  sense,  that  he  does  not  write  or  conduct  operas,  is  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  to  him.  He  has  a  suffi- 
cient musicid  education  to  distinguish  between  the  V)ad  and  the 
good  and  to  secure  comi)etent  service  from  his  subordinates.  In 
the  matter  of  stage  management  his  supremacy  is  admitted,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  future  productions  at  the  Metroiiolitan  will  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  the  blemishes  which  the 'star'  system 
encourages.  SJjould  he  be  able  to  turn  the  public  from  the  wor- 
ship of  singers  to  a]>preciation  of  ;lie  operas  themselves  he  would 

accomplish  a  work 
of  incalculable  ben- 
efit to  the  future  of 
opeia  in  America." 

The  New  York 
Coiinuerciti/  .lihtr- 
tist'r  comments : 

"O  ])e  r  a  t  i  c  con- 
ditions in  New  York 
are  peculiar,  and  to 
cope  successfully 
with  them  requires 
a  broad, courageous, 
and  resourceful  man 
who  is  endowed 
witli  an  abundance 
of  tact.  The  last 
quality  should  i)er- 
haps  come  first,  for 
tlie  director  of  the 
.Metropolitan  must 
reconcile  as  far  as 
possible  three  ele- 
ments w  h  i  c  h  are 
raiely  in  harmony. 
He  has  to  deal  first 
with  his  singers,  a 
spoiled,  capricious, 
whimsical  body  of  grown-up  children  who  have  an  exaggerateil 
idea  of  their  own  importance.  'Jhat  is  the  easiest  task  of  all. 
for  in  the  end  singers  work  for  their  living  and  will  not  let  a 
caprice  interfere  with  their  prosperity.  He  has  to  deal  with  the 
stockholders  and  the  class  they  represent,  a  class  which  does  not 
take  opera  seriously  and  is  as  whimsical  and  capricicnis  in  its 
likes  and  dislikes  as  the  prima-donnas  themselves.     Finally,  he 
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MAURICK  r.RAU, 

Manager  of  Grnncl  Opera  in  New  York  durinff 
the  past  six  years. 


must  watch  the  general  public,  for  if  the  stockholders  make  opera 
possible,  the  public  keeps  it  going,  and  on  Us  patronage  hangs 
the  important  question  of  profit  and  loss.  The  secret  of  Mr. 
Grau's  success  was  that  he  was  able  to  please  these  three  ele- 
ments at  the  same  time.  Without  any  artistic  conscience,  he 
gave  the  kind  of  opera  he  thought  was  wanted,  and  that  he  suc- 
ceeded his  retire- 
ment with  a  large 
fortune,  made  in 
live  years,  is  con- 
vincing proof. 

"Mr.  Grau  suc- 
ceeded by  assem- 
bling the  largest 
company  of  great 
singers  in  the  history 
of  opera  and  by  pro- 
viding from  these 
ensembles  w  h  i  c  h 
have  been  matched 
not  even  in  Coveut 
Garden,  the  only 
opera  to  rival  ours 
in  point  of  singers. 
He  paid  extrava- 
gant salaries,  but 
the  returns  justified 
h  i  s  extravagance. 
On  the  other  hand, 
he  i)roduced  only 
such  operas  of  the 
F  r  e  n  c  h.    German.  mk.nkich  conk.k.., 

and    Italian   schools  New  Manaiier  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

as     were      popular,  House, 

with  now  and  then 

a  novelty  to  excite  curiosity.  He  scoflfed  at  the  idea  of  stage 
management,  and  pointed  to  his  profits  as  a  proof  that  the 
public  cared  only  for  the  singers.  He  carried  his  idea  to  break- 
ing-point, because  he  exhausted  the  available  supi)ly  of  great 
singers  and  there  seem  to  be  few  growing  up  to  replace  the  older 
ones.  This  is  the  great  problem  with  which  the  new  director 
must  deal.  He  can  not  lower  the  standard  set  by  Mr.  Grau.  and 
yet  he  has  less  material  with  which  to  uphold  it.  Can  he  restore 
the  balance  by  staging  his  operas  with  great  care,  h\  developing 
the  resources  of  scenery  and  light,  by  enlarging  the  repertory, 
by  improving  the  eiiseinble,  particularly  the  chorus  and  ballet? 
One  season  should  demonstrate  this.  His  task  in  a  way  will  be 
made  easier  for  him  by  the  presence  in  the  Grau  company  of  a 
majority  of  the  world's  great  singers  and  of  most  capable  con- 
ductors of  German  and  Italian  operas;  but  he  must  realize  that 
any  effort  toward  stinting  the  expense  and  toward  making  the 
opera  less  cosmopolitan  than  it  is  will  be  to  invite  financial  dis- 
aster." 

The  terms  of  the  new  contract  with  Mr.  Conried  extend  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  his  financial  backers  include  Jacob  H. 
SchifT  and  George  J.  Gould.  It  is  stated  that  he  contemplates 
no  material  change  in  the  company  of  artists,  and  that  he  will 
devote  his  attention  principally  to  the  more  adequate  staging  of 
operas,  after  the  standards  set  by  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Paris. 


INCREASING    NUMBER    OF   AMERICAN   BOOKS. 

C'O.MIC  interesting  statistics  relating  to  the  books  published  in 
>--5  tiiis  country  in  1902  are  furnished  by  the  last  annual  record 
compiled  by  The  Publishers'  Weekly  (New  York).  It  appears 
that  7.833  new  books  were  issued  during  the  year— a  falling-off 
of  308  when  compared  with  the  previous  year's  total.  This  de- 
cline, however,  is  considered  a  desirable  one,  since  it  is  confined 
largely  to  cheap  reprints  of  novels.  "In  this  respect,"  remarks 
the  Chicago  Reconi-Henxlii.  "the  change  is  a  salutary  result  of 
the  more  stringent  rulings  of  the  Post  (Office  Department."  The 
same  paper  says  further  : 

"The  most  significant  f.ict,  however,  is  that  American  books 
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continue  to  increase  much  more  rapidly  iluui  imported  books. 
There  were  produced  last  year  5,210  books  by  American  authors, 
an  increase  of  509  over  the  previous  year.  This  increase  in  the 
domestic  literary  product  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  decrease 
in  imports.  Foreign  books  are  of  two  classes — those  printed  in 
the  United  States  under  the  copyright  law,  and  those  imported 
without  copyriglit.  There  were  1,578  books  of  the  former  class 
in  1902  as  against  2,122  in  1901,  w'hile  the  figures  for  the  latter 
cla.ss  were  1,045,  'is  against  1,318  in  1901. 

"These  facts  are  an  eloquent  indorsement  of  the  international 
copyright  law,  which  has  proved  a  boon  to  authors  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  While  it  protects  the  foreign  author  from 
piracy,  giving  him  the  privilege  of  copyrighting  a  book  in  this 
country  for  a  nominal  fee,  it  also  guards  against  an  indiscrimi- 
nate exploitation  of  foreign  books  by  demanding  that  these  must 
be  printed  and  bound  by  American  printers  and  binders  in  order 
to  secure  the  copyright.  This  wholesome  check  has  kept  out  no 
really  good  book,  while  it  has  given  a  marked  stimulus  to 
American  authorship. 

"  Year  by  year  the  number  of  American  writers  who  can  live 
by  the  pen  is  increasing.  Last  year  our  authors  produced 
5,210  new  books  as  against  2,623  from  abroad.  The  tables  have 
been  turned,  and  England  is  now  importing  American  books, 
whereas  a  decade  ago  the  current  flowed  almost  solely  in  the 
other  direction.  It  can  not  yet  be  said  that  American  fiction 
averages  as  well  in  quality  as  British  fiction,  but  that  is  only  a 
matter  of  time." 


T 


HAUPTMANN'S   NEW   PLAY. 

HE  German  estimates  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  new  play, 
"Der  Arme  Heinrich,"  and  the  opinions  expressed  by 
correspondents  of  American  papers  differ  conspicuouslj'.  Not 
only  is  a  more  critical  attitude  assumed  by  the  German  press, 
but  even  the  motive  of  the  play  is  regarded  in  a  different  light. 
The  American  papers  are  entirely  favorable  in  their  comment ; 
but,  to  the  minds  of  some  German  critics,  a  leprous  knight  who  is 
willing  to  permit  the  life  of  a  maiden  to  be  sacrificed  that  he  may 
live,  is  a  repulsive  theme  for  a  play. 

In  all  essentials  Hauptmann  follows  the  famous  medieval  leg- 
end.   Says  Prof.  Kuno  Francke  (in  the  New  York  Evening  Post) : 

"The  legend  of  '  Poor  Henry,'  as  everybody  knows,  was  first 
treated  by  Hartman  von  Aue  in  an  epic  poem  which  is  among 
the  few  real  masterpieces  of  medieval  literature.  Hartman  tells 
us  of  a  rich  and  powerful  lord,  Heinrich  von  Aue,  who,  like  Job, 
in  the  midst  of  worldly  afHuence  and  splendor,  is  visited  by  a 
terrible  affliction,  being  infected  with  leprosy  ;  who,  unlike  Job, 
abandons  himself — for  a  time  at  least — to  grief  and  hatred  and 
rebelliousness  against  God  ;  but  is  finally  healed,  both  bodily 
and  mentally,  through  the  pure  faith  and  self-surrender  of  a 
simple  peasant  girl." 

Of  Hauptmann's  rendering  of  the  story  Mr.  Francke  says: 

"There  are  few  works  in  the  world's  literature  that  aim  higher 
than  this  sweet  and  noble  poem.  In  depth  of  feeling,  in  sim- 
plicity of  structure,  in  beauty  of  language,  in  strength  of  charac- 
ter-drawing, in  spiritual  import,  it  surpasses  to  my  mind  every- 
thing that  has  come  from  the  hand  of  living  dramatists." 

In  the  same  laudatory  spirit  Christian  A.  Luhnow,  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  declares  that  at  the 
first  performance  Hauptmann  "scored  a  brilliant  success"  and 
asserted  anew  his  acknowledged  priority  among  German  drama- 
tists.    He  says  further : 

"  Before  the  fall  of  the  second  curtain  the  old-time  enemies  of 
Hauptmann  had  been  won  over.  Then  followed  an  ovation,  such 
as  no  other  German  dramatist  has  received  from  the  proverbially 
cold  and  supercritical  Berlin  premiere  habitues,  within  several 
years.  Hauptmann  added  one  more  great  poetic  and  dramatic 
achievement  to  his  already  long  record.  He  created  in  '  Der 
Arme  Heinrich  '  a  figure  which  ranks  among,  if  it  does  not  excel, 
his  best  creations." 

Speaking  of  the  first-night  performance  of  "Der  Arme  Hein- 
rich '  in  Vienna,  Die  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  says  : 

"A  storm  of  applause  swept  the  whole  house  at  the  end  of  the 


second  act,  and  the  autiior  was  called  before  the  curtain  so  often 
that  it  seemed  certain  that  the  evening  would  end  in  an  over- 
whelming success.  This  promise  was  not  altogether  fulfilled. 
Altho  there  was  much  applause  throughout  the  play  and  the 
author  was  again  and  again  called  out,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  great  uproar  was  a  personal  ovation  to  the  guest,  a  tribute 
rather  to  the  writer  himself  than  to  his  new  creation.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, on  the  whole  the  evenings  performance  might  be  deemed 
a  distinct  success.  The  audience  listened  to  the  work  of  the  poet 
with  breathless  interest,  even  tho  that  interest  was  not  height- 
ened from  act  to  act." 

From  the  feuilleton  which  the  same  paper  devotes  to  the  new 
l^lay,  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"The  language  is  lofty  and  beautiful  throughout,  and  is  full 
of  thought.     By  reading  and  repeated  reading  one  receives  a 


A  RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  HAUPTMANN. 

"  Der  Arme  Heinrich,"  his  new  drama,  adds  "  one  more  great  poetic  and 
dramatic  achievement  to  his  already  long  record." 

better  impression  than  by  seeing  it.  As  a  drama  it  suffers  from 
a  fundamental  mistake  which  in  the  relentlass  light  of  the  stage 
can  not  be  hidden  ;  like  a  gray  caterpiller,  a  deadly  monotony 
creeps  from  act  to  act  and  will  not  let  itself  be  dispelled.  Four 
acts  of  leprosy  are  rather  hard  to  sit  through.  We  confess  we 
left  the  theater  in  a  singularly  unpleasant  state  of  mind.  That 
a  poet  had  spoken  to  us  was  not  to  be  disputed,  and  yet  he  had 
given  us  no  pleasure.  His  actors  had  done  good  work  and 
brought  his  boat  past  rocks  and  shoals  into  a  safe  harbor,  and 
yet  we  are  left  in  an  undecided  frame  of  mind.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  account  for  this :  the  play,  successful  in  its  render- 
ing, is  disapjiointing  in  its  subject." 

Die  Ilhistrirte  Zcitung  (Leipsic  and  Berlin),  however,  thinks 
that  "  Hauptmann  has  entirely  grown  away  from  his  creed  of 
naturalism  and  has  portrayed  disease  in  a  manner  which  avoided 
everything  that  might  offend  good  taste. "  The  Vienna  corre- 
spondent of  Die  LitterariscJte  Echo  (Berlin)  exclaims:  "At 
last,  after  a  long  period  of  time,  the  Burg  Theater  has  again 
been  the  scene  of  the  first  performance  of  a  work  of  the  highest 
order."     The   severest  criticism   as  well   as  the   most  detailed 
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analysis   of   "  Der   Arme    neinrich"  is   found    in  Die  Zukinift 
(Berlin),  which  says: 

"  Herr  Hanptniann  has  not  even  tried  to  weave  a  strand  of  a 
new  color  into  the  old  web  of  the  story.  He  has  spiritualized 
Hartman's  naive  sensuality,  he  has  adorned  the  simple  verses 
of  Ilartman,  often  with  reflections  that  are  very  praiseworthy, 
and  has  made  out  of  a  wonder-tale  a  series  of  monoiogs,  dialogs, 
and  mystery  scenes,  which,  because  they  have  appeared  on  the 
stage,  are  supposed  to  be  a  drama.  What  was  the  use  of  this 
expenditure  of  energy?  If  he  could  not  fill  the  old  bottle  with 
the  new  wine  of  his  own  personality,  if  Hauptmann  could  not 
see  the  medieval  sacrifice  as  tiir<)ui;h  the  eyes  of  a  modern  Hart- 
man,  we  could  have  contented  ourselves  longer  with  the  epic  of 
Herr  von  Aue. 

"The  most  satisfactory  way  to  approach  this  poem  is  to  read 
it  in  book  form.  In  the  theater  the  hours  are  leaden-footed.  I 
spoke  to  no  one  who  did  not  groan  :  '  It  may  be  very  fine,  but  it 
certainly  is  tedious,'  and  true  admirers  of  Hauptmann  were 
among  those  who  spoke  in  this  way." — Translatioti  made  for 
The  Litkkarv  Digest. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  HENRY  JAMES. 

''T^IIE  name  of  Henry  James  is  so  prominent  in  current  maga- 
A  zine  literature  as  to  lead  Harper' s  Weekly  to  declare  that, 
during  recent  weeks,  he  has  "attained  to  sometliing  like  an 
apotlieosis.  "  The  .\oriJt  American  Review  has  departed  from  its 
traditions  to  open  its  pages  to  the  first  instalment  of  his  new 
novel,  "Tiie  Ambassadors";  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  writes 
in  the  same  magazine  an  apjjreciation  of  his  qualities;  and  The 
Edittbun^h  Review  devotea  twenty-seven  pages  to  an  estimate 
of  his  work. 

The  writer  in  T/ie  lu{iiibi<rgh  I\e7>iew  is  impressed  at  the  out- 
set by  the  mere  bulk  of  Henry  James's  writing.     He  says: 

"The  ampliiudij  of  his  work,  the  sheer  space  of  shelf  which  his 
novels  cover,  comes  as  a  first  surprise  to  the  collector.  One  has 
someliow  regarded  him  as  the  reverse  of  a  i)rolific  writer,  and 
the  pleasures  conferred  by  his  successive  volumes  have  always 
seemed  too  far  apart;  yet  tiiere  have  been  published  for  the 
English  reader  close  upon  a  hundred  novels  and  tales,  and 
otiiers  still  are  beached  unprofitably  in  the  stagnant  harljorage  of 
magazines.  Such  an  output  is  clearly  not  that  of  a  man  who 
regards  literature  as  an  amusement,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  that  Mr.  James's  fecundity  has  increased  with  every 
decade  of  l»is  working  life.  He  was  born  on  April  15,  1843,  and, 
as  liis  first  tale  appeared  in  1866,  he  has  been  transcribing  his  im- 
pressions for  thirty-six  years.  To  liis  work  such  a  description  is 
especially  applicable,  tor  he  has  throughout  adojUed  the  part  of 
tile  social  recorder,  and  only  for  the  briefest  season  has  his  atten- 
tion been  diverted  from  his  own  time.  So  close  indeed  has  his 
attention  been  that  the  i)eriod  of  whicii  he  writes  is  most  often 
that  in  which  he  is  writing,  an  intimacy  in  association  which 
gives  his  work  a  freshness  of  color  like  that  of  a  canvas  painted 
in  the  open  air. 

"Freshness  of  color  would  perhaps  be  by  .some  critics  consid- 
ered the  quality  most  conspicuously  absent  from  his  work  ;  but 
by  freshness  we  do  not  mean  that  false  aii  of  reality  which  is  the 
result  of  superftv-ial  imitation,  and  may  be  produced  so  cheaply. 
The  freshness  of  Mr.  James  is  an  effect  of  atmosphere,  not  of 
outline.  One  might  say  that  in  some  of  his  work  he  is  preoccu- 
pied with  atmosphere,  and  occasionally  resembles  the  artist  who 
preferred  to  paint  a  purple  cow  to  sacrificing  the  serenity  of  his 
twilight  to  the  true  color  of  the  animal.  Mr.  James's  pictures 
have  their  purple  cows;  he  is  concerned  jireeminently  with 
effect,  and  to  that  end  is  always  prepared  to  subordinate  his 
material.  Even  in  iiis  longest  stories  he  maintains  marvelously 
the  sense  of  tone,  he  keeps  down  his  accessories,  and  jjroduces 
a  continuity  of  impression  which  makes  him  the  admiration  and 
the  despair  of  his  fellow  craftsmen.  No  doubt  to  those  who  have 
no  fondness  for  effect,  who  desire  that  every  character  should 
be  depicted  in  the  blimling  liglit  of  nooii-ti<le  knowledge,  his 
delicacies,  his  hesitations,  his  designed  obscurity  are  an  irrita- 
tion, and  his  methods  seems  as  artifici.il  as  they  ))roclaim  it. 
Yet  artifice  of  some  sort  must  always  be  u.scd   in  reducing  from 


the  life,  and  impressionism  may  be  but  the  finest  order  of  real- 
ism, the  rendering  of  a  feeling  instead  of  a  fact." 

Mr.  James's  fiction  is  divided  by  the  same  writer  into  three 
periods.  "America  supplies  themes  for  the  first ;  the  second  is 
essentially  European;  while  the  third  scarcely  wanders  from 
English  soil."  The  two  most  notable  products  of  the  earliest 
period,  of  nine  years,  are  "Watch  and  Ward"  and  "A  Passion- 
ate Pilgrim."  During  the  next  fifteen  years  appeared"  Roderick 
Hudson,"  his  first  long  novel;  "Daisy  Miller,"  a  "simple  and 
dispassionate  study  of  the  American  maiden  then  looming  into 
prominence";  and  "  Washington  Square, "  a  "miracle  in  mono- 
tone." The  publication  in  iS9oof  "The  Tragic  Muse  "  inaugurated 
the  third  period,  to  which  belongs  also  "What  Maisie  Knew" 
and  "The  Awkward  Age."  The  last-named  novel  is  declared  to 
be  Mr.  James's  most  distinctive  effort,  surpassing,  by  "its  com- 
pleteness, its  sympathetic  intrusion,  its  fine  impartiality,"  any- 
thing else  that  he  has  done.  The  article  in  The  Edinburgh 
Re'i'iew  concludes : 

"How  great  Mr.  James's  achievement  is,  one  is  profoundly 
conscious  after  traversing,  for  such  an  article  as  this,  the  entire 
spread  of  it  without  any  sense  of  satiety  or  of  iteration.  There 
is  no  more  genuine  proof  of  power,  of  originality,  of  imagina- 
tion, than  this  unfading  freshness,  delicacy,  and  variety  in  re- 
membered work,  and  against  all  that  has  been  written  of  those 
qualities  in  these  pages,  one  can  but  set  a  disinclination,  perhaps 
a  disability  to  handle  the  naked  issues  of  emotion,  and  too  fre- 
quent a  tendency  to  immerse  his  drama  in  a  saturated  atmos- 
phere of  convention.  That,  however,  is  a  defect  of  his  qualities, 
a  determination  to  contrive 'an  inimen.se  correspondence  with 
life, '  and  he  has  so  completely  succeeded  as  to  have  added  a  new 
conception  of  reality  to  the  art  of  fiction.  If  he  has  dropped  a 
line  but  rarely  into  the  deep  waters  of  life,  his  soundings  have  so 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  its  shallows  that  no  student  of  exist- 
ence can  afford  to  ignore  his  charts.  He  has  lived,  as  it  were,  in 
the  chains  with  the  'lead  '  in  his  hands,  intent  on  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  channels  and  shoals  of  the  human  heart,  where  so 
many  another  pilot  has  been  content  to  steer  by  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  the  surface  water.  And  to  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us 
by  his  sketches  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  that  enchanting 
coast  mu.st  be  added  gratitude  for  such  a  diversity  of  enligliten- 
meiit  on  its  perilous  approaches  as  he  alone,  of  those  who  have 
studied  it,  seems  able  to  supply." 

In  his  article  on  "Mr.  Henry  James's  Later  Work"  in  The 
Aor/h  American  Review  (January),  Mr.  Howells  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  in  regard  to  the  alleged  "obscurity  "  of  his  author: 

"  For  my  own  part  I  take  it  that  a  master  of  Mr.  James's  qual- 
ity does  not  set  out  with  a  design  whose  significance  is  not  clear 
to  himself,  and  if  others  do  not  make  it  clear  to  themselves,  I 
suspect  them  rather  than  him  of  the  fault.  All  the  same  I  allow 
that  it  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  make  out ;  I  allow  that  some- 
times /  do  not  make  it  out,  I,  who  delight  to  read  him  almost 
more  than  any  other  living  author,  but  then  I  leave  myself  in 
his  hands.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  going  finally  to  play  me  the 
shabby  trick  of  abandoning  me  in  the  dark;  and  meanwliile  he 
perpetually  interests  me.  If  .'uiything,  he  interests  me  too  much, 
and  I  come  away  fatigued,  because  I  can  not  bear  to  lose  the 
least  pulse  of  the  play  of  character;  whereas  from  most  fiction 
I  la])se  into  long  delicious  absences  of  mind,  now  and  then  com- 
fortably recovering  myself  to  find  out  what  is  going  on,  and 
then  sinking  below  the  surface  again." 

He  continues : 

"  'The  Sacred  Fount '  is  a  most  interesting  book,  and  you  are 
teased  through  it  to  the  end  with  delightful  skill  ;  but  I  ;im  not 
going  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  book  like  'The  Awkward  Age, '  or 
'The  Wings  of  a  Dove.'  These  are  really  incomi)aiable  books, 
not  so  mucli  because  there  is  nothing  in  contemporary  fiction  to 
equal  them  as  because  there  is  nothing  the  least  like  them. 
Tiiey  are  of  a  kind  that  none  l)ut  their  author  can  do,  and  since 
he  is  alone  master  of  their  art,  I  am  very  well  content  to  leave 
him  to  do  that  kind  of  book  (piite  as  he  chooses.  I  will  not  so 
al)an(lon  my  function  as  to  say  that  I  could  not  tell  him  how  to 
do  them  better,  but  it  sufficiently  interests  me  to  see  how  he  gets 
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on  without  my  help.  After  all,  the  ciiiio  lias  to  leave  authors 
somewhat  to  themselves;  he  can  not  always  be  writing  their 
books  for  them  ;  and  when  I  find  an  author,  like  Mr.  James,  who 
makes  me  acquainted  with  people  who  instantly  pique  my  cu- 
riosity by  'something  rich  and  strange,'  in  an  environment 
which  is  admirably  imaginable,  I  gratefully  make  myself  at 
home  with  them,  and  stay  as  long  as  he  will  let  me." 


THE  TRAGEDY   IN  TOLSTOY'S   LIFE. 

ALTIIO  so  much  has  been  written  about  Tolstoy,  the  many 
people  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  his  doctrines 
have  had  little  opportunity  of  finding  out  what  his  own  country- 
men think  of  him.  "Tolstoy,  as  Man  and  Artist,"  by  Dmitri 
Merejkowski,  is  the  first  long  critique  which  we  have  had  trans- 
lated from  the  Russian.  Hitherto  most  of  the  accounts  of  Tol- 
stoy's manner  of  life  which  have  reached  American  readers  have 
been  those  of  Tolstoyan  disciples  who  journeyed  to  his  home 
prepared  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  master.  Merejkowski's 
book  is  the  more  interesting  because  his  point  of  view  concern- 
ing Tolstoy  is  quite  different 
from  the  one  with  which  we  have 
become  familiar.  In  his  inquiry 
he  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction 
at  least,  that  Tolstoy  has  prac- 
tised on  himself  a  colossal  self- 
deception,  and  that  his  life,  if 
considered  as  an  enroodiment  of 
Christianity,  has  been  a  miser- 
able compromise.  He  declares 
that  Tolstoy  is  a  superb  pagan, 
who,  under  the  cloak  of  simpli- 
city, has  attained  a  higher  de- 
gree of  luxury  than  have  any  of 
the  most  fashionable  seekers  of 
enjoyment ;  and  who,  instead  of 
giving  his  all  away,  has  merely 
shifted  his  responsibilities  upon 
other  shoulders.  The  result  of 
Tolstoy's  theories  on  his  domes- 
tic life  is  described  as  follows  : 

"Tolstoy  behaves  toward  his 
wife  with  a  touch  of  exacting- 
ness,  reproachfulness,  and  even 
displeasure,  accusing  her  of  pre- 
venting him  giving  away  his  property  and  of  going  on  bring- 
ing up  the  children  in  the  old  way.  His  wife,  for  her  part, 
thinks  herself  in  the  right,  and  complains  of  such  conduct  on  her 
husband's  side.  In  her  there  have  involuntarily  sprung  up  a 
hatred  and  loathing  of  his  teaching  and  its  consequences.  Be- 
tween them  there  has  even  grown  up  a  tone  of  mutual  contradic- 
tion, the  voicing  of  their  complaints  against  one  anotVier.  Giv- 
ing away  one's  property  to  strangers  and  leaving  one's  children 
on  the  world,  when  no  one  else  is  disposed  to  do  the  same,  she 
not  only  looks  on  as  out  of  the  question,  but  thinks  it  her  duty 
as  a  mother  to  prevent.  Having  said  as  much  to  Bers  [her 
brother],  she  added  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  'I  have  hard  work 
now  ;  I  must  do  everything  myself,  whereas  formerly  I  was  only 
a  helper.  The  property  and  the  education  of  tlie  children  are 
entirely  in  my  hands  ;  yet  people  find  fault  with  me  for  doing 
this,  and  not  going  about  begging  !  Should  I  not  have  gone 
with  him  if  I  had  not  had  young  children?  But  he  has  forgotten 
everything  in  his  doctrines.' 

"And  at  last  came  the  final,  and  scarcely  credible  admission, 
'Leo's  wife,  in  order  to  preserve  the  property  for  her  children, 
was  prepared  to  ask  the  authorities  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
manage  the  property.' 

"Fancy  Tolstoy  declared  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs  by 
his  wife!  This  is  indeed  a  tragedy,  perhaps  the  greatest  in 
Russian  life  to-day,  and,  in  any  case,  in  his  life.  This  is  that 
edge  of  the  sword  on  which  the  whole  destiny  of  the  man,  when 
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in  the  iialanco,  is  i)oisctl,  and  we  learn  all  this  from  casual  ob- 
servers, from  people  idly  curious.  And  this  terrible  fact  is  born 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  darkest  and  most  secret  corner  of  his  life. 
There  is  not  a  word  from  himself,  tho  his  invariable  habit  has 
hitherto  been  to  write  confessions,  and  he  even  now  declares  that 

he  has  nothing  to  hide  from  the  public 

"  The  great  writer  of  our  country  [Russia]  should  have  made 
himself  the  chami:)ion  of  tiie  Russian  people,  a  manifestation  yet 
unknown  and  unique  in  our  civilization,  and  the  religious  path 
once  more  found  across  the  gulf,  opened  by  Peter's  reforms,  be- 
tween us  and  the  people.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  eyes  of 
men  are  bent  with  such  eagerness  on  him,  not  only  on  all  he 
writes,  but  far  more  on  all  he  does,  on  his  most  private  and  per- 
sonal concerns,  his  family  and  home  life.  No,  it  is  not  mere  idle 
curiosity.  There  is  too  much  under  that  roof  of  moment  to  us 
all,  to  the  whole  future  of  Russian  culture.  No  fear  of  being  too 
prying  ought  to  hold  us  back.  Has  he  not  said  himself,  '  I  have 
no  secrets  from  any  one  in  the  world.  Let  them  all  know  what 
I  do.  • 

"And  what  does  he  do?  'Not  wishing  to  oppose  his  wife  by 
force,'  says  Bers,  'he  began  to  assume  toward  his  property  an 
attitude  of  ignoring  its  existence  ;  renounced  his  income,  pro- 
ceeded to  shut  his  eyes  to  what 
became  of  it,  and  ceased  to  make 
use  of  it,  except  in  so  far  as  to 
go  on  living  under  the  roof  at 
Yasnaia  Poliana. '  But  what 
does  'except  in  so  far'  mean? 
He  carried  out  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  left  house  and  lands 
and  children,  'except  insofar' 
as  he  still  clung  to  them.  He 
made  himself  a  beggar  and 
homeless,  and  gave  away  what 
he  had,  ' except  in  so  far  '  as  he 
consented,  for  fear  of  grieving 
his  wife,  to  keep  what  he  had." 

Merejkowski  gives  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Tolstoy 
menage  is  conducted  at  present, 
of  how  the  Countess  ministers 
to  his  tastes,  and  everything 
tends  to  increase  his  comfort  and 
well-being.     We  quote  again  : 

" '  He  is  ver  J-  fond  of  French  per- 
fumes and  scented  linen.  The 
Countess  takes  care  that  there  is 
always  a  sachet  of  petal-dust 
in  the  drawer  with  his  under- 
clothes.' You  see  the  method  of  this  enjoyment.  After  manure, 
the  perfume  of  flowers  and  essences.  Here  is  the  symbol,  here 
the  point  of  union.  Under  the  peasant  Christian's  pelisse,  we 
get,  not  a  hair-shirt,  no;  linen,  lavendered  and  voluptuous  with 
eau  de  Chypre  and  Parma  violets. 

"That  cheerful  philosopher  in  ancient  Attica  who  tilled  a  little 
garden  with  his  own  hands,  who  taught  men  to  be  easily  con- 
tent, to  believe  in  nothing,  either  in  heaven  or  earth,  but  simple 
enjoyment  in  the  sunlight,  flowers,  a  little  brushwood  on  the 
hearth  in  wnnter,  and  in  summer  a  little  spring-water  out  of  an 
earthen  cup^  would  have  recognized  in  Tolstoy  his  true  and,  it 
would  seem,  his  sole  disciple  in  this  barbaric  age,  when  in  the 
midst  of  senseless  luxury,  coarse,  sordid,  and  barbaric  Ameri- 
can 'comfort,'  we  have  all,  long  ago,  forgotten  the  finer  part  of 
pleasure. 

"The  Countess,  who  has,  at  last,  ceased  to  quarrel  about  the 
giving  up  of  the  property,  and  with  a  sly  motherly  smile  slips 
among  her  husband's  linen  a  sachet  with  his  favorite  scents,  is 
a  faithful  and  trusty  collaborator  in  this  refinement  of  life.  '  She 
learns  his  wants  from  his  eyes,'  an  observer  says  ;  'she  cares  for 
him  like  an  untiring  nurse,'  says  another,  'and  only  leaves  him 
for  a  little  while  at  a  time. '  As,  for  many  years,  she  has  studied 
minutely  the  habits  of  her  husband,  she  can  see,  directly  Leo 
leaves  his  study,  from  his  mere  look,  how  he  has  got  on  with  his 
work  and  what  humor  he  is  in.  And  if  he  wants  anything 
copied  she  at  once  lays  aside  all  the  work  of  which  her  hands 
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are  always  full,  and  tho  the  sun  should  fall  from  the  sky,  yet, 
by  a  certain  time  the  copy  will  have  been  carefully  written  out 
by  her  hand  and  laid  on  her  husband's  writing-table.' 

"Even  if  he  seems  ungrateful,  says  that  his  wife  is  'no  friend 
of  his,"  and  heeds  her  love  no  more  than  the  air  he  breathes,  yet 
she  wants  no  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  that  he  could 
not  get  on  without  her  for  a  day,  and  that  she  has  made  him 
what  he  is.  'The  untiring  nurse'  rocks,  pampers,  and  lulls, 
with  care  and  caresses,  like  the  invisible  soft  strength  of  the  web 
of  a  '  feeble  spider, '  the  self-willed,  refractory,  and  helpless  child 
of  seventy." 

We  quote,  in  conclusion,  Merejkowski's  summing  up  of  what 
he  deems  the  failure  and  the  achievement  of  Tolstoy: 

"In  the  eyes  of  a  man  acknowledging  only  Christian  sanctity 
and  the  forcible  maslerj'  of  spirit  over  flesh,  mortifying  both 
flesh  and  spirit,  the  sentence  passed  by  Tolstoy  on  his  own 
career  will  seem  just :  '  I  devoured  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  my 
peasants,  punislied,  misled,  deceived  them.  Falsehood,  theft, 
debauchery  of  all  kinds,  drunkenness,  violence,  murder,  there 
was  not  a  crime  which  I  did  not  commit.'  But  if,  apart  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  spirit,  we  admit  also  a  sanctity  of  the  body 
outside  the  Christian  law — the  ancient  heathen  or  Old-Testament 
standard  of  righteousness,  not  abolished,  but  only  remodeled  by 
Christ — then  the  life  of  Tolstoy  will  be  one  of  the  most  consist- 
ent, uniform,  and  admirable  of  lives.  It  may  even  be  called 
magnificent.  From  what  has  been  written  above,  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  his  self-condemnation  will  not  stand.  The  care- 
ful master  and  manager,  the  affectionate  father  of  a  family,  like 
one  of  the  Old-Testament  patriarchs,  his  whole  life  breathes 
purity  and  freshness,  like  some  old  but  lusty  tree,  some  cool  and 
transparent  subterranean  spring. 

"There  are  no  morbid  contrasts  or  deceits  in  the  life  itself, 
in  acts  or  even  in  feelings.  These  begin  to  appear  only  when 
we  proceed  to  compare  his  perfect  pagan  conduct  with  his  im- 
perfect Christian  intention.  His  acts  are  not  jjut  to  shame  by 
acts,  but  only  by  words  and  thoughts.  In  order  that  the  life  of 
Tolstoy  may  seem  stainlessly  fair,  we  must  forget  not  what  he 
does  and  feels,  but  merely  what  he  says  and  thinks  about  his 
acts  and  feelings.  He  has  fulfilled  the  old  law  ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  his  life  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  not  justified  the  acts  of  his 
law  by  his  Faith  and  his  Consciousness." 


THE  "LOST  ART"  OF  BLANK  VERSE. 

IS  it  a  fact  that  blank  verse  is  "largely  a  thing  of  the  past"? 
Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore,  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Dial, 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  so.  Blank  verse,  he  affirms,  "is 
an  instrument  of  speech  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  has 
shared  in  the  decline  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  things.  The 
immense  tangle  of  later  lyric  growths  has  choked  out  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest  of  poetry."     We  quote  further : 

"Blank  verse  is  our  great  English  instrument  of  sounding 
speech.  It  has  been  found  equally  fitted  for  dramatic,  epic,  and 
reflective  poetry.  Marlowe  fashioned  the  instrument  first,  and 
gave  it  a  capacity  for  fiery  energy  and  crashing  volume  of 
sound.  But  he  left  it  somewhat  monotonous  and  over-keyed. 
Shakespeare  took  it,  and  broke  up  Marlowe's  mighty  line,  and 
gave  it  every  variety  of  note,  ran  over  the  whole  gamut  of 
cadence.  In  his  verse  the  csesura  flies  from  syllable  to  syllable 
as  the  foam  leaps  from  crest  to  crest,  and  beckons  Uie  waves  to 
follow  in  pliant  but  irresistible  changes.  Consider  the  difference 
between  this  word  of  Coriolanus: 

When,  like  an  eag^le  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Fluttered  their  VoUces  in  Corioli, 

where  the  whirling  sweep  of  the  first  nine  syllables  suddenly 
checks  itself  at  the  tenth,  and  then,  poised  there  a  moment, 
actually  vibrates  as  the  sense  demands  ;  consider  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  slow  pulsing  and  ebbing  echoes  of  Pros- 
pero's  great  speech  : 

Our  revels  now  are  ended  ;  these  our  actors. 
Ah  I  foretold  you,  are  all  spirits,  and 
Have  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air. 

"After  the  molten  speech  of  Marlowe,  and  Shakespeare's  liv- 
ing rhythms,  there   was  nothing  for  Milton  to  do  but  to  make 


blank  verse  architectural— to  build  it  up  into  magnificent  edi- 
fices of  symmetrical  art.  It  may  be  said  to  have  solidified  in 
his  hands;  and  the  business  of  later  poets  has  been  to  try  to 
bring  back  to  it  the  play  and  changeableness  of  life.  Words- 
worth in  his  best  verse  imparted  to  it  a  spiritual  transparency, 
almost  transfiguration  ;  and  there  is  a  nameless  necromancy  in 
Shelley's' Alastor.'  Bui  Keats  alone  was  a  spirit  vivid  and  real 
enough  to  renew  its  former  potency.  Beside  'Hyperion'  I 
would  place  Laiidor's  ' Gebir  '  and  Home's 'Orion '  as  the  best 
examples  of  modern  blank  verse." 

Mr.  Moore  pleads  for  a  renaissance  of  this  "lost  art."  The 
popularity  of  lyric  poetry,  lie  observes,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  easy  for  the  eye  and  ear  to  catch  its  symmetries  of  arrange- 
ment. But  blank  verse  "is  a  matter  for  reverie,  for  profound 
study.  Its  music  rises  and  swells  and  branches  into  distinct 
strains,  and  loses  it.self  in  the  distance,  or  is  multiplied  with 
reduplicated  echo.  It  only  surrenders  its  whole  beauty  to  the 
finest  ear." 

ANOTHER   FRENCH    LECTURER. 

TWO  notable  representatives  of  French  culture  are  now  lectur- 
ing in  this  country.  Following  close  upon  Comte  Robert 
de  Montesquiou-Fezensac,  whose  personalitj*  has  already  been 
described  in  our  pages,  comes  M.  Leopold  Mabilleau,  the  in- 
vited guest  of  the 
"Alliance  Fran- 
gaise  Federation" 
and  of  the  "Cercle 
Fran5ais  de  I'Uni- 
versite  Harvard." 
In  previous  years, 
MM.  Doumic,  Rod. 
de  R(^gnier,  Des- 
champs,  and  Le 
Roux  have  lectured 
under  the  same  au- 
spices, and  it  is  con- 
fidently predicted 
that  M.  Mabilleau 
will  maintain  the 
high  standard  set 
by  his  predecessors. 
During  his  stay  in 
this  country  he  will 
deliver  over  a  hun- 
dred lectures.  He 
also  plans  to  visit 
Cuba.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  M.  Mabilleau's  life  and  work  is  quoted  from  a 
public  statement  issued  in  the  interest  of  his  tour: 

"M.  Mabilleau  is  about  fifty  years  old.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Ecole  Normale  Superieuic,  upon  leaving  which  he  won  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  French  School  of  Archeology  in  Rome.  He  was 
called  thence  to  the  University  of  Toulouse,  where  for  some 
years  he  filled  its  chair  of  professor  of  philosophy,  and  taught 
afterward  at  the  University  of  Caen,  at  the  College  de  France 
and  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mdtiers.  For  many  years 
he  was  above  all  a  university  man,  but  he  is  now  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  .social  science  and  has  been  for  several  years  director  of 
the  Musee  Social,  founded  by  the  late  Count  de  Chambrun.  He 
is  at  the  same  time  one  of  tlic  most  brilliant  contributors  to  the 
Revue  dc  Paris  and  the  Gazitie  ties  Beaux  Arts  and  the  author 
of  many  widely  circulated  books  on  art.  literature,  and  especially 
on  philo.sophy  and  moral  and  jiolitical  sciences.  Among  the  best 
known  of  his  books  might  be  mentioned  the  exhaustive  work  on 
Cesare  Cremonini  and  tlic  philosophy  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  the  admirable  monograph  on  Victor  Hugo  in  Ilachette's 
'S(^'rie  dc'S  Grands  Ecrivains  Fran(;ais. ' 

"  M.  .Mabilleau  is  not  mertly  a  versatile  man.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  economists  of  contemporaneous  France,  and  few  men  in 
his  country  combine  his  exactness  and  solidity  with  his  eloquence 
and  brilliancy." 


LEOPOLD   MABILLEAU, 

The  New  "  Alliance  Fran^aise"  Lecturer. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


IS   THE   MATERNAL-IMPRESSION   THEORY   A 
SUPERSTITION? 

I'"  HE  general  belief  that  iinpressious  made  on  the  mother  just 
before  the  birth  of  a  child  affect  the  latter  is  given  counte- 
nance by  most  medical  authorities  and  has  even  found  its  way 
in  one  shape  or  another  into  standard  scientific  text-books.  Dr. 
E.  T.  Shelly,  writing  in  The  Medical  Record  (February  7),  pro- 
nounces it  a  mere  superstition,  having  no  warrant  in  theory  or 
fact  and  unworthy  of  credence  by  any  sane  person.  Says  this 
writer : 

"Birth-marks  are  structural  aberrations  which,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  must  originate  in  cellular  accidents  very  early 
in  fetal  development — very  much  earlier,  in  fact,  than  the  men- 
tal impressions  to  whose  occurrence  these  deformities  are  attribu- 
ted usually  take  place.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  animals  and 
plants  frequently  exhibit  so-called  'marks,' analogous  to  those 
found  in  man,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone— even  a  professor 
of  obstetrics — would  try  to  explain  their  occurrence  b}'  the  ma- 
ternal-impression theory, 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  nature  gives  the  female 
parent  any  greater  power  in  determining  the  character  and  con- 
stitution of  the  product  of  conception  than  is  granted  the  male 
parent.  This  rule  holds  true  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  aside  from  man,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  does  not  hold  equally  true  in  hi-s  case.  If  the 
correctness  of  the  maternal-impression  theory  be,  however,  con- 
ceded, the  logical  conclusion  must  be  that  nature  is  biased,  and 
that  the  influence  of  the  father  on  the  organization  of  his  off- 
spring is  entirely  subservient  to  the  nervous  irritability  and 
mental  impressionability  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  If 
this  were  true  it  would  be  unfair  to  both  parents,  as  well  as  to 
their  child.  As  nature  is  never  unjust,  the  theory  is  presumably 
untrue." 

Besides  this,  Dr.  Shelly  tells  us,  there  are  no  physiological 
grounds  for  such  a  belief.  The  relation  between  mother  and 
child  is  never  one  of  physical  connection,  only  of  contiguity. 
As  for  the  two  nervous  systems,  they  are  not  even  contiguous, 
for  they  nowhere  approach  each  other.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  child  to  be  more  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  mother  and  still  be  nourished  and  re- 
tained within  her  body. 

"The  setting  hen  patiently  hatching  her  chicks  is  physiologi- 
cally little,  if  any,  more  separated  from  her  embryo  chicks  than 
is  the  mother  from  her  embryo  child.  The  mother  supplies  her 
embryo  with  nourishment,  heat,  and  an  abiding-place.  The 
hen  does  no.  less.  In  the  latter  instance,  however,  the  abiding- 
place,  the  nest — is  made  to  order;  in  the  former,  the  abiding- 
place — the  womb — is  ready  made. 

"  Why  birth-marks  occur  and  monsters  develop  no  one  knows. 
But,  in  any  event,  to  explain  their  appearance  by  claiming  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  nervous  or  mental  influence  to  leap  across  the 
chasm  which  separates  the  nervous  sj'stem  of  the  mother  from 
the  nervous  system  of  the  fetus,  and  then  register  an  effect  so 
mighty  and  so  selective  as  to  produce  the  various  structural  and 
physical  abnormalities  known  to  teratology,  is  utterly  prepos- 
terous. 

"If  a  maternal  impression  can  be  so  miraculously  powerful  as 
to  produce  a  serious  structural  catastrojihe  in  a  fetus,  why  is  it 
not  powerful  enough  to  cause,  at  least  occasionally,  a  similar 
lesion  in  the  pregnant  woman  herself?  The  path  from  her  brain 
to  her  own  tissues  is  certainly  a  less  tortuous  route  than  the  one 
from  her  brain  to  the  tissues  of  the  fetus. 

"The  appearance  of  a  nevus  on  the  face  of  a  child  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  mother's  having  seen  a  burning  building  at  some 
time  during  her  pregnancy  and  having  thoughtlessly  placed  her 
hand  over  her  face  to  protect  it  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  the 
fire.  If  this  etiological  explanation  be  correct,  why  is  it  that 
such  psychic  dynamics  is  unequal  to  the  feat  of  producing,  never 
so  rarely,  a  nevus  on  the  face  of  the  mother? 

"If  viewing  tlie  death-struggle  of  a  toad  may  cause  a  maternal 
impression  sufficiently  powerful  to  change  a  properly  developed 
fetus  into  a  horrible  monster  ;  and  if  the  slaying  of  this  toad  may 


cause  blood  to  appear  in  the  milk  of  the  slayer's  cows — a  retribu- 
tive phenomenon  quite  common  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers 
— why  is  it  that  witnessing  such  a  spectacle  is  never  potent 
enough  suddenly  to  transform  the  impressionable  prospective 
mother  into  a  hideous  excncephalus?  " 

In  fine,  Dr.  Shelly  concludes,  the  fact  that  physicians  still 
countenance  a  belief  in'any  such  effect  is  a  "stigma  on  the  medi- 
cal profession,"  and  he  advises  its  speedy  relegation  to  the  back- 
ground with  other  superstitions. 


USES   OF   SPIDER'S   WEB   IN   OPTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

FOR  optical  instruments,  especially  telescopes,  where  deli- 
cate measurements  of  the  position  of  an  object  are  to  be 
made,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  that  position  very  exactly, 
which  is  done  by  comparison  with  fine  threads  stretched  across 
the  field  of  vision.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  better  has  ever 
been  found  than  spider's  silk,  which  combines  fineness  and 
strength  in  an  unusual  degree.  In  La  Nature,  M.  A.  L. 
Clement  writes  as  follows  on  this  subject: 

"The  spider  uses  the  silk  from  its  spinneret  for  various  pur- 
poses ;  it  makes  its  web  of  it,  lines  its  nest,  makes  a  snare  to 
envelop  its  prey, 
and  forms  the 
cocoon  in  which  it 
preserves  its  eggs. 
This  silk  issues 
from  the  spinneret 
through  little  holes 
whose  number  is 
estimated  at  10,- 
000,  and  forms  a 
single  thread 
whose  fineness  is 
such  that  it  takes 
90  of  them  to  equal 
in  size  the  thread 
of  a  silkworm's 
cocoon  and  18,000 
to  make  an  ordi- 
nary thread  of  sew- 
ing-silk. It  is  this 
extreme      fineness 

of  the  spider's  silk  that  has  made  it  sought  for  the  'spider  lines ' 
of  astronomical  telescopes,  especially  as  it  is  easy  to  procure. 

"In  woods  and  gardens  we  see  everywhere  a  large  spider,  the 
diadem  spider  (Epeira  diadema),  called  also  [in  France]  the 
'cross-bearer'  and  the  'cross  of  St.  Denis,'  because  of  the  beauti- 
ful designs  that  ornament  its  abdomen.  In  autumn  it  lays  a 
great  number  of  eggs,  which  it  surrounds  with  a  cocoon  made  of 
thick  wool  and  wound  with  golden-yellow  silk,  which  is  placed 
by  the  mother  under  some  shelter  .  .  .  that  will  protect  the  eggs 
during  the  winter,  for  they  are  not  hatched  till  May.  Plunged 
into  boiling  water  containing  gum  and  soap,  this  cocoon  easily 
separates  and  gives  us  the  thread  of  whose  fineness  we  have 
just  been  speaking,  and  which  is  used  in  optical  instruments. 
But,  lacking  this,  we  may  also  use  the  threads  of  the  vast  radia- 
ting web  that  this  spider  spreads  from  tree  to  tree.  At  the  least 
shock  to  its  web,  the  spider  generally  lets  itself  drop  by  a  thread  ; 
it  can  thus  be  seized  and  the  end  of  the  thread  is  wound  around 
a  pencil.  The  spider,  to  escape,  lengthens  the  thread,  which  is 
kept  wound  upon  the  pencil  by  turning  it  between  the  fingers. 

"  When  the  thread  has  been  obtained,  nothing  is  more  simple 
than  its  employment,  altho  this  is  a  rather  delicate  operation. 
With  a  fine  pair  of  tweezers  an  end  is  detached,  and  each  ex- 
tremity is  fastened  in  a  small  lump  of  wax  in  which  has  previ- 
ously been  placed  a  tiny  shot.  The  diaphragm  that  is  to  carry 
the  spider  lines  is  taken  from  the  telescope.  ...  It  bears  very 
fine  grooves  that  have  been  engraved  upon  it  to  guide  the  lines. 
After  cleaning  these  well  the  thread,  stietched  by  its  balls  of 
wax,  is  placed  on  the  diaphragm,  where  it  is  fixed  by  dropping 
rosin  over  each  end. 

"Ordinary  telescopes  have  two  lines  crossing  each  other  at 
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right  angles  ....  but  for  observations  of  great  precision  several 
lines  are  employed.  ...  In  meridian  instruments  we  use  ordi- 
narily five  vertical  threads  and  one  horizontal.  .  .  .  Double 
threads  are  used  especially  in  equatorial  instruments.  There 
are  some  telescopes  that  have  as  many  as  .  .  .  t\venty-si.x 
threads  altogether,  each  about  14  centimeters  [5.5  inches] 
long 

"  For  night  observations  a  lateral  opening  is  made  in  the  tube 
of  the  telescope,  through  which,  l)y  means  of  a  candle  or  a  mir- 
ror, the  threads  are  lighted.  Spider  lines  are  sometimes  replaced 
in  telescopes  by  extremely  fine  platinum  filaments,  obtained  by 
drawing  out  a  platinum  wire  surrounded  by  silver  and  then  dis- 
solving the  latter  metal  in  nitric  acid.  These  threads  may  be 
rendered  luminous  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  them. 

"  It  should  be  added  that  the  microscopes  that  serve  to  read 
seconds  of  arc  on  the  divided  circles  are  supplied  with  spider 
lines  mounted  on  a  carrier  that  can  be  moved  by  a  micrometer 
screw." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHERE   DID   OUR   EARLIEST  ANCESTORS 
LIVE? 

NOT  so  very  long  ago,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
ancestors  of  most  of  the  civilized  European  races  migrated 
from  Asia.  According  to  Max  Miiller,  the  Northern  regions  of 
India  were  the  cradle,  if  not  of  the  whole  human  race,  yet  of  its 
predominant  group ;  and  while  some  of  the  members  of  that 
group  stayed  at  home  and  remained  black,  others  went  forth  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  distant  Europe  and  became  white.  The 
Vedas  were  the  common  inlieritance  of  Hindu  and  Briton,  and 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  all  Western  wisdom 
originally  came  from  India,  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Aryans. 
Scholars  nowadays  are  not  quite  so  sure  of  all  this.  A  corre- 
spondent of  The  Academy  and  Literature  (London,  December 
27)  gives  another  point  of  view.  Speaking  of  Max  Miiller's 
Aryan  theory  he  says  : 

"This  mare's  nest,  tho  by  no  means  the  only  one  that  'daring 
Germany  '  has  sent  us  to  seek,  had  as  its  foundation  the  idea 
always  dear  to  the  German  that  linguistics  are  the  key  to  all 
human  knowledge.  Sanskrit,  the  language  in  which  the  exist- 
ing manuscripts  of  the  Vedas  are  written,  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
parent  tongue  of  the  Romance,  the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  and  of 
some  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  besides  showing  affinities  with 
the  ancient  Persian  or  Zendic,  and  many  of  the  modern  dialects  of 
Hindustan  as  well.  Hence,  it  was  argued  that  the  speakers  of 
these  different  tongues  must  at  one  time  have  all  been  of  the 
same  race.  But  this  does  not  follow  in  the  very  least,  for  lan- 
guage is  about  the  worst  test  of  nationality  that  can  well  be 
devised.  The  Jews,  for  example,  while  preserving  their  racial 
characteristics  unaltered,  have,  since  the  days  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, spoken  in  different  pans  of  the  world  almost  every  known 
tongue  but  Hebrew;  and  the  instances  of  the  Italian-speaking 
Lombards,  the  French-speaking  Bretons,  and  the  English-speak 
ing  Highlanders  and  Irish  are  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  ujion.  If 
we  go  further  afield,  we  find,  on  the  Western  continent,  both 
African  neyroes  and  aboriginal  redskins 
speaking  no  other  language  but  English, 
and  Aztecs  and  Peruvians  using  Spanish 
as  their  mother-tongue.  Language,  in- 
deed, is  seen  to  be  some  indication  of 
neighborhood  and  political  suiiremacy, 
but  hardly  ever  of  origin. 

"Nor  can  it  even  be  said  that  the  evi- 
dence of  linguistics,  such  as  it  is,  will 
bear  the  weiglit  that  the  asserters  of  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryans  were  in- 
clined to  lay  upon  it.  Professor  Sayce, 
Max  Miiller's  successor  in  his  Oxford 
chair  of  comparative  philology,  was  not 
long  in  showing  that  the  close  relation- 
ship alleged  between  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  our 
relics  of  both  these  ancient  languages 
were  written  at  a  date  much  earlier  than 
any  other   Aryan  writings   in   existence. 


He  and  others  showed,  too,  that  some  of  the  languages  still 
spoken  in  Eastern  Europe,  Lithuanian,  for  instance,  were  much 
nearer  to  the  original  form  of  Sanskrit  than  any  modern 
Indian  dialect.  Hence  a  strong  party  sprang  up  which  would 
transfer  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Aryans  from  Asia  to  Eu- 
rope, and  would  make  the  southern  parts  of  Russia  the  center 
from  which  the  Aryans  are  supposed  to  have  gone  forth  to  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  world.  Nor  does  this  explanation  fit 
one  whit  less  well  with  all  known  facts  than  the  other.  From 
Southern  Russia  it  would  have  been  perfectly  possible  for  suc- 
cessive hordes  of  'Aryan  '  immigrants  to  have  poured  southward 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  the  barbarians  did  on  the  break-up  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  while  if  others  had  skirted  round  the  Northern 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  thus  have  fallen  upon  Western  Asia, 
it  would  have  only  been  what  actually  happened  when  the  terri- 
ble Scythian  or  Cimmerian  invasion  took  the  same  route  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  thus  opened  the  door 
for  the  successful  advance  of  Cyrus.  As  for  the  chance  of  a 
l)ower  once  seated  on  the  Euphrates  imposing  its  own  language 
and  culture  even  as  far  south  as  India,  Alexander  proved  that 
to  be  possible  enough  by  his  conquest  of  Chitral  and  the  Punjab. 
This  seems  to  be  the  view  most  in  favor  with  ethnologists  at 
present,  as  is  shown  by  the  work  of  Professor  Hirt,  who  thinks 
that  he  can  fix  the  primitive  home  of  the  i-vryans  in  a  spot 
now  inhabited  by  Letts  and  Lithuanians  to  the  north  of  the 
Carpathians." 

A  WALKING    LOCOMOTIVE. 

AN  English  form  of  traction  engine,  named  the  "pedrail." 
which  literally  walks  upstairs  "with  the  stride  and  sure- 
footedness  of  an  ele- 
phant, "  and  hauls  loads 
that  an  ordinary  trac- 
tion-engine could  not 
possibly  manage,  is 
described  by  Popular 
Mechanics,  which 
quotes  as  its  authority 
The  Automotor  Jour- 
nal (London) : 

"Ruts,  curbstones, 
and  boulders  it  makes 
nothing  of,  and  even 
nine-inch  beamsof  tim- 
ber are  as  stubble  be- 
fore it. 

"The  pedrail  consists 
of  a  rail  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted 
heart,  round  which 
passes  in  succession  a 
number  of  small  wheels 
or  rollers,  each  carry- 
ing a  circular  foot.  Imagine  a  number  of  steel  spokes  to  be 
all  that  remain  of  the  ordinary  wheel,  each  of  these  steel  spokes 
having  one  of  the  rollers  with  the  foot 
attached  mounted  on  it.  When  the  en- 
gine drives  the  axle  carrying  the  spokes, 
these  feet  are  placed  in  succession  upon 
the  ground  with  the  roller  upward.  The 
lower  part  of  the  heartshaped  rail  slides 
upon  the  roller  which  it  finds  beneath  it 
until  it  has  passed  off  the  roller,  which  is 
then  picked  up  and  carried  over  to  the 
front  part  of  the  rail  in  order  to  take  its 
place  again  in  supporting  the  vehicle." 


TI<  \CI  lO.N    EN<;INE. 


MKCIIAMSM   iiF    THE   FNOINE'S  FOOT. 


Injurious  Effect  of  Headache 
Powders.  —  Deaths  among  women 
caused  by  taking  patent  headache  pow- 
ders, says  Popular  Mechanics,  have 
recently  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
comment : 

"Most  of  the   fatalities,  it  is  believed. 
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are  people  with  weak  hearts.  Practically  every  one  (>f  the  head- 
ache powders  on  the  market  has  been  found  on  analysis  to  con- 
tain acetanilid,  or  some  other  coal-tar  product  similarly  affecting 
the  heart.  The  drug  costs  but  30  cents  a  pound,  and  from  five 
to  fifteen  grains  is  considered  a  fair  dose.  But  even  a  five- 
grain  dose  may  be  deadly,  doctors  say,  to  a  person  with  severe 
heart  trouble.  The  drug's  action  on  the  human  system  is  to 
lower  the  blood  pressure,  which  is  usually  the  cause  of  head- 
ache. An  overdose  paralyzes  the  heart,  when  it  is  dilated,  and 
causes  death.  It  is  the  sudden  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure 
that  causes  the  lips  and  finger-nails  to  turn  blue.  Some  of  the 
most  costly  headache  cures  contain  some  kind  of  heart  stimu- 
lant to  counteract  the  deadly  effect  of  this  drug  ;  but  the  stimu- 
lant may  be  nearly  as  dangerous  as  the  acetanilid.  Some  con- 
tain caffein  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  some  contain  strych- 
nin. Nearly  every  druggist  has  on  sale  a  headache  powder 
of  his  own  invention,  and  in  many  instances  the  chief  ingredient 
is  a  coal-tar  product  with  no  protection  for  the  heart.  These  are 
the  ones  classed  by  doctors  as  '  deadly. '  " 


few  exceptions,  research  has  been  a  matter  of  individual  enter- 
prise, each  worker  taking  up  the  special  problem  which  chance 
or  taste  led  him  to,  and  treating  it  in  his  own  way.  No  investi- 
gator,   working   single-handed,    can    at    present   approach   the 


THE   WORK   OF   THE    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTION. 

THE  institution  for  scientific  research  founded  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  Washington  and  endowed  with  $10,000,000  is 
now  organized  and  at  work.  According  to  an  official  account  of 
its  plans,  published  in  Science,  the  institution  does  not  purpose 
to  undertake  to  do  anything  that  is  being  well  done  by  other 
agencies  ;  to  do  that  which  can  be  better  done  by  ether  agencies  ; 
to  enter  the   field  of  existing  organizations  that   are   properly 

equipped  or  are  likely  to  be  so 
equipped  ;  to  give  aid  to  individ- 
uals or  other  organizations  in 
order  to  relieve  them  of  financial 
responsibilities  which  they  are 
able  to  carry,  or  in  order  that 
they  may  divert  funds  to  other 
purposes  ;  to  enter  the  field  of 
applied  science  except  in  unusual 
cases  ;  to  purchase  land  or  erect 
buildings  for  any  organization  ; 
to  aid  institutions  when  it  is 
practicable  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  by  aiding  individ- 
uals who  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
nected with  institutions ;  or  to 
provide  for  a  general  or  liberal 
course  of  education. 

The  executive  committee,  we 
are  told,  purposes,  when  facili- 
ties for  research  in  any  direc- 
tion are  not  available,  to  create 
them,  and  to  this  end  it  advises 
the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of 
ground  at  Washington,  the  erec- 
tion thereon  of  a  central  admin- 
istration building,  the  establish- 
ment of  such  laboratories  as  may 
be  found  necessary,  and  the  employment  of  men  for  such  re- 
search work  as  may  be  undertaken  in  Washington.  Advisory 
committees  of  scientific  men  to  aid  in  organizing  and  carrying 
on  this  work  are  to  be  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  "  Re- 
search," in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  and  aided  by 
the  institution,  is  defined  as  follows  : 

"Research  may  be  defined  as  original  investigation  in  any 
field,  whether  in  science,  literature,  or  art.  Its  limits  coincide 
with  the  limits  of  the  knowable.  In  the  field  of  research  the 
function  of  the  institution  should  be  organization,  the  substitu- 
tion of  organized  for  unorganized  effort  wherever  such  combina- 
tion of  effort  promises  the  best  results  ;  and  the  prevention,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  needless  duplication  of  work.     Hitherto,  with 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE, 
Founder    of  the  institution    for 
scientific  research. 


DANIEL  C.    GII-MAN, 

President  of  the  Institution. 

largest  problems  in  the  broadest  way  thoroughlj'  and  systemati- 
cally." 

While  the  income  of  the  institution  is  large  enough  to  enter 
upon  some  large  projects  and  a  number  of  minor  ones,  it  has 
seemed  to  the  authorities  to  be  wiser,  at  the  beginning,  to  make 
a  number  of  small  grants  and  to  prepare  thoroughly  to  take  up 
some  of  the  larger  projects.  With  this  in  view  the  executive 
committee  has  recommended  to  the  trustees  that  there  be  jDlaced 
at  its  disposal,  for  the  fiscal  year  1902-03,  $200,000  for  aid  to 
special  researches  in  various  branchesof  science,  and  $40,000  for 
the  publication  of  the  results  achieved.  During  the  year  plans 
will  be  perfected,  data  secured,  and  experience  gained  that  will 
be  of  great  service  in  formulating  recommendations  for  the  en- 
suing year.     To  quote  further  : 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  most  effective  way  to 
discover  and  develop  the  exceptional  man  is  to  put  promising 
men  tipon  research  work  under  proper  guidance  and  supervision. 
Those  who  do  not  fulfil  their  promise  will  soon  drop  otit,  and  by 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  the  exceptionally  capable  man  will  ap- 
pear and  be  given  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  best  tliat  is  in 
him." 

The  Shrinking  of  Great  Salt  Lake.— During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  such  a  rapid  dtcliue  in  the  water  level 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  that  the  people  of  Northern  Utah,  and  espe- 
cially of  Salt  Lake  City,  have  begun  to  be  afraid  lest  this 
remarkable  body  of  water  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  jiast.  The 
reading  of  the  gage  at  Garfield  Beach  on  December  i,  1902, 
was  3  feet  5  inches  below  the  zero  of  the  scale,  showing  a  fall  of 
II  feet  7  inches  since  the  close  of  1886,  the  year  in  which  the 
last  rise  terminated.  Mr.  L.  H.  Murdoch,  section  director  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  Salt  Lake  City,  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  these  fears  are  unfounded,  and  he  especially  denies  that 
irrigation-works  are  draining  off  the  lake.     In  a  recent  note, 
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Science  thus  epitomizes  a  paper  of  Mr.  Murdoch  in  TJie  Xational 
Geographic  Magazine  (February)  ; 

The  fall  in  the  lake  level  has  been  much  more  rapid  during  the 
past  tliree  years  than  for  any  like  period  during  the  preceding  years 
of  drought.  'J'his  is  mainly  due  to  tiie  fact  that  the  deficiency  in 
precipitation  has  been  greater  during  this  period  than  during  any 
similar  period  of  the  present  dry  cycle.  The  deficiency  for  the 
last  three  years  alone  was  over  13  inches.  The  lake  is  not  alone 
in  showing  the  effects  of  the  drought.  Streams,  springs,  and 
artesian  wells  are  drying  up,  and  those  which  continue  active  are 
discharging  much  less  water  than  a  few  years  ago.  It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  the  large  deficiency  of  29.63  inches  in  precipita- 
tion during  the  past  sixteen  years,  as  shown  by  the  Salt  Lake 
City  records,  must  be  far  more  of  a  factor  than  any  possible  loss 
of  water  resulting  from  irrigating  609  square  miles  of  land. 
With  precipitation  continuing  at  about  15  inches,  no  further  fall 
in  the  lake  will  occur,  and  if  the  annual  precipitation  is  as  much 
as  15  inches  for  the  next  three  years,  a  slight  rise  may  be  ex- 
pected. 


1 


NO    MORE   SUBMARINES   NEEDED. 

^HE  charges  of  altempled  bribery  at  Washington  in  connec- 
tion with  submarine  torpedo-boats  have  apparently  put  an 
end  to  all  present  possibility  of  adding  any  more  of  these  vessels 
to  the  navy.  According  to  Tite  Marine  Review,  this  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil,  for  we  have  as  many  as  we  want  at  present. 
Says  this  journal  in  its  editorial  column  : 

"The  United  vStates  (lovernment  has  now  seven  submarines 
in  various  stages  of  construction,  which  would  seem  ample  for 
purposes  of  experimentation  ;  yet  an  active  lobby  is  kept  at 
Washington  to  induce  Congress  to  purchase  more.  Latterly  it 
has  been  charged  that  efforts  of  a  more  direct  character  have 
been  advanced  to  promote  the  necessary  legislation.  ...  It  is 
not,  however,  with  such  devious  ways  as  these  that  this  article 
has  to  deal,  but  rather  to  consider  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
submarine.  Neither  the  bureau  of  construction  nor  the  steam- 
engineering  branch  of  the  Navy  Department  considers  the  sub- 
marine to  be  mucli  more  than  a  toy.  They  have  a  certain  moral 
influence  with  the  timid,  but  they  have  yet  to  prove  that  they 
are  practical  engines  of  war.  That  a  submarine  can  stay  on  the 
bottom  for  a  certain  length  of  time  is  certain,  for  it  has  already 
done  so;  but  that  it  can  maneuver  intelligently,  that  it  has  any 
sense  of  direction,  that  it  is  other  than  absolutely  blind  are  yet 
to  be  shown.  Granting  that  it  had  a  sense  of  direction,  grant- 
ing that  it  was  not  blind,  its  limited  cruising  area  still  remains, 
an  era  so  restricted  as  practically  to  unfit  it  to  seek  a  foe.  Sub- 
marines are  fitted  for  their  guidance  with  periscopes.  Now  the 
great  disadvantage  of  these  instruments  of  sight  is  that  they 
convey  no  idea  of  distance.  Objects  which  appear  a  great  way 
off  may  really  be  at  their  very  noses.  Quite  recently  a  boat 
steered  by  one  went  into  an  English  harbor.  Far  away  in  the 
dim  distance  was  a  dock  wall  for  which  she  laid  course.  Tiie 
next  instant  it  smashed  its  snout  against  tliat  very  wall.  It 
was  only  a  few  indies  away.  Getting  at  the  enemy  is  the  first 
consideration  in  all  naval  warfare,  and  the  submarine,  unfortu- 
nately, can  not  get  anywhere.  The  United  States  Government 
certainly  has  submarines  enough  to  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  the  type  and  the  case  can  be  proved  by  them  just  as  well  as 
it  could  be  by  twenty  more  like  them." 


Wanted;  More  Platinum  !— Platinum  is  the  only  i)re- 
cious  metal  that  is  really  of  industrial  use.  Gold  and  silver  are 
valuable  for  decorative  purposes,  but  jilatinum  is  almost  indis- 
])ensablein  certain  branches  of  industry.  The  fact,  for  instance, 
that  its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  glass,  and  that  it  can  therefore  be  embedded  in-  glass 
without  danger  of  cracking,  has  made  it  of  importance  in  elec- 
tricity ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  points  in  its  favor. 
Unfortunately  this  metal  is  very  rare  ;  it  can  not  of  course  com- 
pete in  this  regard  with  such  rare  metals  as  are  only  chemical 
curiosities,  like  radium,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  whole 
earth   contains   (inl\-   two  iionu'N:    Imt    tin-   r-nitvof  t1i(";<' •sub- 


stances is  hardly  felt  as  an  industrial  stringency.     Says  a  writer 
in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (January  17)  : 

"Platinum  is  a  metal  that  was  unknown  until  relatively  recent 
times.  The  ancients  did  not  have  it ;  the  alchemists  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  infidel  or  Christian,  did  not  discover  it  in  their  cruci- 
bles and  alembics.  It  was  not  discovered  until  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  curious  thing  about  its 
history  is  that  while  all  the  other  metals,  as  the  need  for  them 
made  itself  felt  more  strongly,  were  found  in  greater  quantities, 
platinum,  altho  greatly  appreciated  and  much  in  demand,  re- 
mains very  rare.  The  places  where  it  is  found  are  few.  Thus 
l)latinum  never  falls  in  price,  altho  its  value  often  varies  much. 
In  1S22  it  brought  10,000  francs  a  kilogram  [$909  a  pound]  ;  in 
1870,  after  the  discovery  of  the  deposits  in  the  Urals,  it  was  1,500 
francs  [$136  a  poundj.  But  in  1895  it  was  worth  about  3,000 
francs  [$273  a  jjoundj,  and  in  December,  1901,  more  still.  Plati- 
num was  first  discovered  in  South  America;  it  was  regarded  as 
a  form  of  silver,  whence  its  name — plata  being  the  Spanish  word 
for  silver.  It  is  now  found  also  in  Colombia,  Brazil,  Haiti,  and 
Borneo,  but  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
The  Ural  mines  furnish  j-early  about  4,000  kilograms  [8,800 
pounds]  ;  the  rest  of  the  world,  hardly  a  thousand.  Thus  Rus- 
sia controls  the  production  and  sale  of  platinum.  It  would  ajj- 
pear  that  the  Russians  had  a  plan  to  demonetize  their  silver 
pieces  coined  before  1850,  in  order  that  the  platinum  in  them 
might  be  extracted  ;  but  these  pieces  have  become  very  rare — 
the  idea  had  occurred  to  individual  chemists  before  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  authorities.  And  platinum  remains  rare — very 
rare;  there  is  a  platinum  famine,  and  industry  demands  loudly 
the  discovery  of  new  deposits  of  the  precious  metal." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"  The  ignorance  and  the  mental  state  of  the  peasants  of  central  Russia 
are  shown  forcibly  by  their  ideas  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and  the  nature 
of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning:,"  says  X.\\^  Staat s- Zeitung i}?cc\Vi\.\.r\  4).  "They 
regard  the  earth  as  somethinjj  like  a  sponge,  a  flat  or  possibly  globular 
body  floating  in  the  ocean.  The  water  of  the  ocean  filters  through  the 
earth  leaving  its  salt  behind  in  the  interior  and,  issuing  from  springs, 
flows  back  in  small  and  large  streams  to  the  ocean.  This  view  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  country,  which  is  filled  with  small  lakes 
and  swamps.  The  sky,  being  so  near  the  sun,  must  become  very  warm  and 
therefore  it  must  perspire  freely.  In  this  way  rain  is  easily  accounted  for. 
It  should  be  noted  that  destructive  cloud-bursts  or  violent  downpours  of 
rain  are  common  in  Central  Russia  and  that  they  occur,  there  as  elsewhere, 
chiefly  in  the  hottest  of  summer  weatlier.  Thunder  and  lightning  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Thunder  is  the  noise  produced  by  the  sky 
cracking  from  intense  heat,  while  lightning  is  the  glow  of  the  chariot  of 
fire  in  which  Elijah  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  stars  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  sky,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  a  cloud." — Ti\2iisljtion 
tnade  for  TWR  LliERARV  DiGKsT. 


HOW     10    lil.slKU^     bACIlKIA    l.\    l-oiil). 

The  London  Lancet  says  "  mechuaical  shock  "  will  destroy  germs. 

—  Till-  B.iltimorf  Ufrald. 
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IS  THE   LINE   OF   GREAT   PREACHERS    DYING 
OUT? 

IN  a  striking  editorial  lamenting  the  passing  of  Joseph  Parker 
and  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  The  Christian  Connnonivealtli 
(Loudon)  takes  occasion  to  note  "the  extraordinary  dearth  of 
really  able  and  qualified  men  from  whom  successors  may  be 
found  when  famous  pulpits  lose  their  occupants."  The  same 
paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"There  never  was  a  time  since  before  the  Reformation  when 
pulpit  eminence  was  so  rare  ;  when  orthodox  Christianity  could 
produce  so  small  a  battalion  of  magnetic  exhorters  ;  when  the 
church  could  count  so  few  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
theological  firmament.  The  really  great  preachers  amongst  the 
25,000  clergy  could  be  counted  on  one  hand.  There  are  about 
as  many  non-conformist  preachers  of  all  denominations  in  this 
kingdom.  The  list  of  men  of  great  pulpit  power  in  each  would 
be  very  small  indeed — more  meager  by  far  than  in  the  time  of 
our  fathers,  and  yet  every  great  denomination  is  greater  to-day 
than  yesterday.  In  the  days  of  Spuigeon  there  were  a  Punshon, 
a  Vince,  a  Dale,  an  Aldis,  a  Wells,  a  Bickersteth,  a  Magee,  a 
Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  a  Samuel  Wilberforce,  a  Birrell,  a 
McLeod,  a  Tulloch,  a  Haycraft,  a  Guthrie,  a  Gilfillan,  a  Brock, 
a  George  Dawson — only  to  specify  a  few  out  of  a  host  of  men 
whom  people  everywhere  and  anywhere  thronged  to  bear.  And 
in  the  generation  preceding,  when  the  common  people  knew  so 
little,  yet  they  had  a  host  of  grand  preachers  to  whom  to  listen 
— M'llvill,  Robertson,  Parsons,  Robert  Hall,  Sortaine,  Chalmers, 
Dillon.  Bishop  Horsley,  Christmas  Evans,  Williams  of  Wern, 
Charles  Stovel,  Howard  Hinton,  James  Spence,  Rowland  Hill, 
Toplady,  Daniel  Wilson,  James  Sherman,  Hawker,  Charles 
Simeon,  Newman  and  Manning  before  their  papal  perversion, 
and  the  potent  itinerating  leaders  who  thundered  out  loud  echoes 
of  the  message  left  by  John  Wesley.  Where  shall  we  now  look 
for  anything  like  the  number  of  preeminent  preachers  who  in 
those  days  made  England  great,  changed  it  from  a  colossal  sink 
of  corruption,  such  as  Wesley  found  it,  to  the  world's  head  center 
of  righteousness  and  founded  the  Christian  civilization  on  which 
we  now  have  to  build?  " 

To  the  Boston  Congregatioualist  this  view  seems  unduly 
pessimistic.  "We  are  not  so  sure,  "it  says,  "that 'never  since 
the  Reformation  '  was  there  a  time  when  pulpit  eloquence  was 
so  rare.  .  .  .  Tested  by  modern  standards  of  eloquence,  scholar- 
ship, and  ethical  living,  many  a  reputed  giant  of  the  past  would 
be  found  wanting."     The  New  York  Observer  (Presb.)  declares: 

"  If  magnificent  preachers  are  few,  the  truth  is  more  effectively 
proclaimed  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  world  began.  The 
general  standard  of  preaching  is  immensely  higher  than  it  was. 
The  pulpi.  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  knowledge 
and  civilization  in  all  other  walks  of  life.  The  ordinary  rural 
minister  to-day  would  have  been  a  prodigy  of  learning  a  cen- 
tury ago,  not  but  what  the  rural  ministers  are  apt  to  know 
more  than  their  city  brethren  even  now. 

"Nor  is  th;  standard  only  high,  but  in  adaptation  to  popular 
need,  n-^  preaching  has  equalled  it  since  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tles. You  can  of  course  point  to  the  massive  tomes  of  men  like 
Owen  and  Barrow,  or  those  of  much  more  recent  date,  but  these 
theological  chapters  no  longer  constitute  the  Christian  ideal  of  a 
sermon.  As  displays  of  literary  finish  and  philosophic  depth 
they  are  remarkable,  but  that  they  ever  really  helped  and  com- 
forted one  in  a  hundred  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  uttered 
I  seriously  question.  Doubtless,  many  go  too  far  in  attempting 
to  make  their  preaching  fit  the  popular  mind,  and  seek  to  gratify 
the  fancy  rather  than  to  enlighten  the  soul;  but  even  .so,  the 
preaching  of  to-day  speaks  to  the  life  and  experience  of  our  peo- 
ple better  than  even  the  greatest  master  could  do 

"While,  therefore,  conceding  that  for  the  present  we  are  des- 
titute of  conspicuous  luminaries  in  the  pulpit,  and  insisting  that 
this  does  not  mark  anj-  deterioration  in  the  profession,  our  eyes 
are  scanning  the  entire  horizon  with  breathless  eagerness  for 
any  oro  that  may  appear,  and  already  we  have  discerned  some 
upon   whose   rising   we   are   looking   with   impatient  gladness. 


God  grant  they  may  not  prove  mere  meteors,  that  their  sun  may 
not  go  down  while  yet  'tis  day.  For  our  age  needs  great  men. 
Our  nation's  size  should  be  matched  by  men  of  ample  soul  and 
imperial  zeal  for  God.  If  we  are  not  to  fall  to  fragments  and 
lose  all  community  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  must  have  men 
who  can  speak  to  the  whole  people  in  language  that  compels  the 
attention,  wields  the  emotions,  and  bends  the  will,  to  ponder 
the  things  which  have  real,  eternal,  and  spiritual  significance." 


THE   BABYLONIAN   ORIGIN   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

JUST  one  year  ago.  Professor  Delitzsch,  of  Berlin,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  president  of  the  German  Orientgesellschaft,  that 
is  conducting  the  archeological  researches  in  Babylon,  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  an  address  on 
the  relation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  those  found 
in  Babylonian  literature,  •  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
former,  in  its  principal  teachings,  including  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  as  God,  was  dependent  on  the  latter,  and  that  the  Old 
Testament  accordingly  contains  chiefly  secondary  and  borrowed 
material.  This  address,  which  appeared  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies  and  even  in  an  edition  de  luxe,  caused  an  international 
controversy  in  which  the  leading  theologians  and  Assyriologists 
of  the  Continent  participated.  "  Replies  "  literally  by  the  dozen 
were  published. 

In  view  of  this  voluminous  discussion.  Professor  Delitzsch, 
again  early  in  the  current  year,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  delivered  an  address  on  the  same  subject  in  which 
he  more  plainly  than  before  developed  his  radical  views.  The 
address  itself,  an  outline  of  which  was  cabled  to  America,  has 
not  yet  appeared  ;  but  complete  summaries  have  been  presented 
in  many  journals.  We  cite  from  the  report  found  in  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  evidently  makes  prominent  the  more 
sensational  features  of  the  paper,  and  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
Delitzsch  represents  the  most  "advanced  "  school  of  Assyriology. 
The  line  of  thought  is  as  follows : 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  that  the  human  mind  has  made 
than  to  suppose  that  the  Bible  is  the  personal  revelation  of  God. 
The  contents  of  the  Bible  in  many  ways  antagonize  this  view. 

The  Book  of  Job  contains  passages  that  virtually  amount  to 
blasphemies.  The  Song  of  Songs  is  full  of  secular  songs  of  car- 
nal lust,  and  the  efforts  of  prejudiced  interpreters  to  find  in  it 
higher  religious  ideals  signally  fail.  Scientific  theology  has  long 
since  recognized  the  truth  that  the  Scriptures  came  into  being  by 
the  gradual  accretion  of  various  literary  documents  into  a  canon. 
A  really  honest  confession  of  the  heart  must  admit  that  we 
really  do  not  need  any  further  revelation  than  that  found  in  our 
own  selves. 

How  do  matters  stand  with  reference  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments', in  the  light  of  scientific  research?  It  can  be  readily 
shown  that  changes  and  additions  of  an  essential  character  were 
made  in  these  at  various  times.  If  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
the  revelation  of  God,  then  Moses  himself  wao  one  of  the  first 
sinners  against  them,  not  only  by  breaking  the  stone  tablets, 
but  by  giving  different  versions  that  do  not  harmonize.  The 
real  origin  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ■■  the  following:  From 
hoary  antiquity  there  existed  old  customs  and  laws  that  were  re- 
garded as  norms  for  trade  and  business  and  for  divine  worship. 
These  were  used  by  Moses  for  his  ends.  Now  we  know  for  a 
certainty  that  long  before  the  days  of  Moses  there  existed  in 
Babylon  an  organized  vState  with  a  well-regulated  system  of 
laws,  as  is  made  evident  again  by  the  discovery  of  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  [see  The  Literary  Digest,  December  20].  These 
laws  in  many  respects  reflect  the  same  principles  that  are  found 
in  the  Decalog,  and  without  a  doubt  Moses  drew  on  these  older 
sources  for  his  code.  It  is  folly  accordingly  to  ascribe  any  origi- 
nality or  divine  source  to  the  Mosaic  decalog.  Future  research 
must  yet  decide  what  portion  of  the  Ten  Commandments  was 
derived  from  the  Semitic  peoples  in  general,  what  portion  came 
directly  from  Babylonia,  and  what  portions,  if  any,  are  specifi- 
cally Israelitish. 

In  spite  of  all  the  opposition  that  has  been  aroused  against  the 
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proposition  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  borrowed  from  the 
Babylonians,  scieiitihc  thought  must  still  uphold  this  view.  In 
some  respects,  the  Baljylonian  system  is  even  superior  to  that 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  treatment  accorded  to 
women.  Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  there  to  be  found  the 
name  of  a  woman,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  a  girl  was 
regarded  as  the  gift  of  God.  Yet  this  is  the  case  among  the 
Babylonians,  where  the  social  status  of  the  female  sex  was 
superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  women  in  Israel. 

Among  the  other  journals  that  report  this  addre;  .,  none  gives 
more  complete  details  than  are  found  in  the  Beilage  of  the 
Munich  Allgemeiite  Zeitiing  (Nos.  lo  and  ii).  Here  attention 
IS  <lrawn  to  a  mass  of  interesting  details  of  interpretation  pre- 
sented by  Delitzsch  on  Old  Testament  passages,  as  they  appear 
in  the  light  of  the  Assyriology  of  the  day.  We  reproduce  some 
of  them  : 

Among  these  is  the  knowledge  gained  with  reference  to  tlie 
Dragon  of  Babel,  which  now  appears  as  a  serpent  covered  with 
scales,  standing  on  four  legs,  the  front  two  being  those  of  a 
panther  and  the  hind  two  having  the  claws  of  a  bird,  while  the 
head  is  adorned  with  horns  and  the  tail  ends  with  a  .scorpion's 
sting.  The  Book  of  Jonah,  it  is  claimed,  now  appears  as  an 
Oriental  fantastic  poem,  and  the  psalms  find  their  counterpart 
in  Babylonian  literature.  The  parallels  between  the  two  litera- 
tures are  represented  as  often  phenomenal.  While  Jeremiah 
cries  out.  "Land,  land,  land,  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord!"  the 
cuneiform  cylinder  says:  "Hail,  hail,  hail,  to  the  King  and 
Lord  of  Assyria!"  The  Seraphim  sing,  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is 
the  Lord  Sabaoth,"  which  corresfjonds  to  the  "Achur,  Achur, 
Achur"  found  in  the  Babylonian  temples.  The  virtue  of  the 
spittle  which  Christ  used  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  Babylonian  cry:  "O  Marduk,  thine  is  the 
spittle  of  life."  The  pillar  of  fire  with  which  Jahve  preceded  the 
children  of  Israel  is  found  in  Babylon,  where  the  goddess  Istar 
precedes  King  Assurhaddon  with  a  pillar  of  fire  on  his  right  and 
one  of  smoke  on  his  left.  When  Isaiah  says  to  King  Hezckiah 
that  he  had  arisen  from  death  unto  life,  this  same  thought  is 
found  among  the  Babylonians,  where  an  Assyrian  general 
thanks  the  King  for  having  brought  him  out  of  death  into  life  ; 
and  an  Assyrian  physician  who  was  not  thought  able  to  bring 
dead  persons  to  life  again  was  not  considered  proficient. 

Finally,  it  must  be  added  that  the  moral  power  of  the  Israeli- 
tish  monotheistic  system  was  no  greater  than  that  of  Islam.  The 
Mohammedan  five  times  a  day  prays  to  his  God  to  leail  him  on 
the  narrow  way  ;  and  just  as  the  Mohammedan  considers  him- 
self exclusively  predestined  for  salvation,  just  so  the  Old  Tes- 
tament looks  upon  the  Jews.  This  religious  egotism  which  is 
embedded  in  the  Old  Testament  system  is  a  fatal  foe  to  all 
higher  ethical  ideals  and  life.  This  part  of  the  system  was  abro- 
gated by  carlj- Christianity,  and  the  Reformation  put  aside  many 
fallacies  that  remained.  It  is  now  left  for  independent  Biblical 
research  to  restore  a  truly  historical  picture  of  the  religious 
development  in  the  Old  Testament  and  to  put  upon  this  the  true 
estimate. 

As  yet  but  few  comments  have  appeared  on  this  remarkable 
add  less, jbut  these  are  as  antagonistic  as  were  the  comments  on  tlie 
first  address  of  Delitzsch  a  year  ago.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
significantly  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  opposition  to 
Delitzsch  did  not  come  from  the  circles  of  conservative  theolo- 
gians, but  that  the  Assyriologists  theni.selves,  almost  to  a  man, 
protested  against  the  hasty  and,  as  they  alleged,  groundless 
ponclusions  of  the  Berlin  savant.  All  the  addresses  that  touched 
on  this  subject  at  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  held 
ill  Hamburg  were  against  Delitzsch,  and  liberal  theology,  as 
voiced  by  Professor  Cornill,  of  Breslau,  declares  his  proposition 
is  an  insult  to  thorough  scholarship. 

Emperor  William  has  been  severely  criticized  in  conservative 
religious  circles  for  his  "patronage"  of  Professor  Delitzsch's 
views,  and  .some  of  the  most  influential  church  administrators, 
including  the  accomplished  Dr.  Dryander,  have  besought  him 
to  make  a  definite  statement  of  his  own  attitude  toward  the 
theories  propounded.     This  he  has  done,  in   a  letter  addressed 


to  Admiral  Hollum,  councillor  of  the  German  Oriental  Society, 
in  which  he  censures  Professor  Delitzsch  and  places  himself  in 
line  with  orthodox  Christianity  of  a  progressive  type.  He  writes 
in  part  as  follows: 

"  During  the  evening  entertainment  with  us  Professor  Delitzsch 
had  the  opportunity  to  fully  confer  and  debate  with  her  Majesty 
the  Empress  and  Dr.  Dryander.  while  I  listened  and  remained 
passive.  Unfortunately  he  abandoned  the  standpoint  of  the 
strict  historian  and  Assyriologist.  straying  into  religious  and 
theological  conclusions  and  iiypotheses,  which  were  quite  nebu- 
lous or  bold. 

"  When  he  came  to  speak  of  the  New  Testament,  it  became 
clear  at  once  that  he  had  developed  such  quite  divergent  views 
regarding  the  person  of  our  Savior  that  I  had  to  express  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  point  of  view.  He  does  not  recognize  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  as  a  deduction  therefrom  asserts  that  the 
Old  Testament  contains  no  revelation  about  him  as  the  Messiah. 
Here  the  Assyriologist  and  the  historical  investigator  ceases, 
and  the  theologian  begins,  with  all  his  light  and  shadow  sides. 
In  this  province  I  can  only  urgently  advise  him  to  proceed  very 
cautiously,  step  by  step,  and  at  any  rate  ventilate  his  theses 
only  in  theological  books  anil  in  the  circle  of  his  colleagues." 

The  Kaiser  concludes  that  it  is  "self-evident"  that  the  Old 
Testament  contains  "many  sections  which  are  of  a  purely  human 
and  historical  nature,  and  are  not  God's  revealed  word."  But 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  God  did  reveal  Himself,  in  a 
special  sense,  to  the  people  of  Israel. —  Translations  vtade  Jor 
TiiK  Literary  Digkst. 

A   RELIGIOUS   DISCUSSION   OF  "TAINTED 
GIFTS." 

AN  editorial  article  in  the  New  York  Outlook,  entitled  "The 
Gifts  of  Millionaires,"  has  started  a  most  interesting  dis- 
cussion in  the  religious  press  regarding  the  propriety  or  non- 
propriety  of  educational  and  religious  institutions  accepting  gifts 
of  money  from  donors  whose  money  is  believed  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  unrighteous  methods.  The  immediate  occasion  for  the 
discussion  was  afforded  l)y  addresses  made  by  John  A.  Hobson, 
the  English  economist,  and  Prof.  John  Bascom,  of  Williams 
College.  Both  of  these  speakers  took  the  ground  that  the  "char- 
ity of  millionaires  "  is  undesirable  in  any  community  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Ba.scom  has  not  hesitated  to  apply  this  general  principle 
to  the  specific  case  of  Cliicago  University,  in  which,  he  affirms, 
"John  D.  Rockefeller's  dollars  liave  .sealed  the  lips  of  every  in- 
structor."    The  Outlook  comments: 

"It  is  quite  impractical>le  for  trustees  to  undertake  any  such 
inquisitorial  function  as  lliis  principle  would  lay  upon  them  ;  but 
if  they  were  able  to  perform  it,  and  in  the  performance  of  it 
found  that  all  the  nioney  was  acquired  by  methods  wholly  im- 
moral, this  would  of  itself  constitute  no  adequate  reason  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  money  in  trust  for  the  public.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  clearest  of  cases.  A  man  has  made  his  money  as  a  pro- 
fessional gambler.  Now  that  he  has  it,  he  desires  to  give  it  to  the 
public.  What  better  use  can  he  put  it  to?  He  can  not  ordinar- 
ily search  out  the  men  whose  money  he  has  won  and  return  it  to 
them.  If  he  converts  it  into  government  notes  and  bonds,  and 
burns  them  up,  he  gives  it  to  the  Government.  If  he  leaves  it 
to  his  children,  is  it  more  moral  for  them  to  take  it  for  personal 
uses  than  for  a  board  of  trustees  to  take  it  for  public  uses?  Was 
Christ  wrong  when  he  siitTered  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  to 
anoint  his  feet  with  ointment  which  it  is  quite  certain  she  had 
bought  with  the  wages  of  her  sin?  Ordinarily  the  best  thing  a 
sinner  can  do  with  his  ill-earned  wealth  is  to  give  it  to  the  com- 
munity ;  the  fact  that  it  is  ill  earned  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  devoted  to  the  public  service.  It  is  rather  an  added  reason 
wiiy  it  should  be  so  devoted." 

Professor  Bascom  attempts  to  vindicate  his  position  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  York  Independent.     He  says: 

"To  first  rob  men  of  their  own  and  then  return  it  as  a  gift 
is  the  mere  semblance  of  virtue.  This  is  the  thing  Christ  pro- 
nounces impossible  in   the  kingdom  of  heaven.     'Tory  Social- 
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ism  '  is  no  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  yet  we  are  entering  on  it 
with  a  glad  spirit,  as  if  it  were  a  fresh-found  virtue  to  steal  a 
man's  heritage  and  then  fling  to  him  the  waste  of  it,  as  one  gives 
parings  to  a  dog.  It  is  quite  easy  to  serve  two  masters,  if  one  is 
the  head  of  a  divinity  school.  Christ  must  have  overlooked 
divinity  schools  in  saying  it  can  not  be  done.  You  have  only  to 
take  the  money  of  the  devil  and  employ  it  in  extending  your  own 
version   of  the  precepts  of  our  Lord,  and  you  are  sound   with 

both 

"A  man  never  touches  money,  receives  it  or  gives  it,  without 
imparting  character  to  it.  'Thy  money,'  said  Peter,  'perish 
with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be 
purchased  with  money.'  The  chief  priests  and  elders,  when 
Judas  repented  himself  and  brought  again  the  thirt}'  pieces  of 
silver,  would  not  put  them  into  the  treasury  of  the  Temple,  be- 
cause they  were  the  price  of  blood,  but  bought  with  them  the 
Potter's  Field.  Our  elders  can  do  better  than  that.  Even  be- 
fore Judas  hints  of  repentance  they  can  wash  their  hands  of  bis 
transgressions,  saying,  'What  is  that  to  us?  See  thou  to  that,* 
and  then  cast  the  millions  gained  into — is  it  blasphemy  or  is  it 
wisdom  to  call  it — 'the  treasury  of  God'?  That  is  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  with  it,  say  these  our  elders.  We  have  no  need  of  a 
Potter's  Field.  Yet  every  large  city  has  a  Potter's  Field,  and  a 
Potter's  Field  kept  crowded  by  the  unchristian  methods  of  our 
commercial  life.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  money  is  ever 
more  completely  wasted  than  when  it  is  used  to  gild  transgres- 
sion." 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Massacliusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  writes  a  letter  to  The  Outlook  affirming  his 
belief  that  "when  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  carries  with  it  a  tacit 
excuse  for  past  misdeeds,  when  it  involves  the  placing  of  a  name 
which  stands  for  violated  law  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  men 
side  by  side  with  the  names  of  the  great  and  of  the  unselfish, 
when  it  implies  the  recognition  of  a  false  measure  of  success — a 
thing  most  common  in  our  American  life — then  the  college  which 
accepts  snch  a  gift  suffers  in  its  moral  leadership."  The  same 
view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston,  in  an  article  in 
Unity  (Chicago).  He  declares  his  opinion  that  no  money  from 
"tainted"  sources  can  "ever  safely  feed  the  lamp  of  truth  or 
knowledge  or  ever  sanctify  or  really  vitalize  any  great  endeavor." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Christian  Work  and  Eva7i- 
gelist  and  the  Philadelphia  C/iiirch  Sta7tdard  put  forward  edi- 
torial comment  supporting  the  conclusions  of  The  Outlook. 


EMANCIPATION   OF   MOHAMIVIEDAN   WOMEN. 

'in HE  question  of  woman's  emancipation  seems  to  be  occupy- 
■»•  ing  considerable  attention  in  the  Mohammedan  world  just 
now.  We  presented  recently,  from  a  Moslem  journal,  a  defense 
of  the  Moslem  treatment  of  women  (see  The  Literary  Digest, 
January  31)  ;  but  contrary  views  are  held  and  vigorously  ex- 
pressed among  Moslems  of  some  note.  For  instance,  a  new  book 
has  been  written  by  Kasem  Ameen,  a  learned  Mussulman  jurist, 
which  is  described  as  nothing  less  than  "epoch-making." 

The  author  makes  a  strong  and  unprecedented  plea  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Mohammedan  woman,  who  is  still  consid- 
ered a  mere  chattel.  He  would  raise  her  to  the  level  of  man, 
and  have  her  declared  his  equal,  both  socially  and  legally  ;  he 
would  give  her  a  fair  elementary  education,  to  start  with  ;  he 
would  reinvest  her  with  the  rights  accorded  her  by  Al-Koran  ; 
he  would  protect  her  by  legislation  from  the  widespread  evil  of 
divorce  ;  he  would  check  the  demoralizing  practise  of  polygamy  ; 
he  would  have  her  come  in  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
Seclusion  he  would  do  away  with,  and  the  veil  he  would  abolish, 
not  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  And  to  effect  all  these  important 
changes,  he  brings  to  his  support,  not  only  the  traditional  tenets 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  the  Koran  and  some  reported 
sayings  of  the  Prophet  himself.  Kasem  Ameen,  therefore,  is 
not  wholly  iconoclastic  in  his  ideas.  The  reform  he  desires  to 
effect,  he  admits,  is  certainly  a  wide  departure,  but  a  departure 


not  from  the  religion  of  Al-Islam,  but  from  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people. 

The  author  denies  that  the  Bible  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
Christian  woman's  social  and  mental  development,  and  observes 
that  if  religion  really  affected  the  customs  of  a  people,  the  Mo- 
hammedan woman  would  be  to-day  the  most  developed  and  the 
most  enlightened  of  her  kind.  Al-Koran  provides  for  her  as  no 
other  sacred  book  does;  it  declares  her  equality  with  man,  and 
affords  her  sufficient  protection  ;  it  relieves  her  of  the  burden  of 
support:  she  does  not  have  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  home.  The  trouble  has  been,  argues  Ameen,  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Al-Koran  have  been  forgotten,  and  have  been  superseded 
by  pernicious  Mohammedan  customs.  These  customs  were  in- 
troduced into  Al-Islam  by  the  conquered  races  that  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  that  brought  with  them  the  tissues  of 
their  effete  civilization.  Their  conquerors  accepted  the  dross 
that  came  with  the  grain.  They  did  not  have  time  to  sift  and  to 
purge  ;  they  were  then  only  intent  upon  making  conquests. 

Speaking  of  the  present  relation  of  the  Mohammedan  woman 
to  man  the  author  says: 

"  Man  is  the  absolute  master  and  woman  the  slave.  She  is  the 
object  of  his  sensual  pleasures,  a  toy,  as  it  were,  with  which  he 
plays,  whenever  and  however  he  pleases.  Knowledge  is  his, 
ignorance  is  hers.  The  firmament  and  the  light  are  his,  dark- 
ness and  the  dungeon  are  hers.  His  is  to  command,  hers  is  to 
blindly  obey.  His  is  everything  that  is,  and  she  is  an  insignifi- 
cant part  of  that  everything." 

Ameen 's  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  present  condition  is  edu- 
cation. "The  girl,"  he  says,  "must  attend  school  if  we  are  to 
have  capable,  conscientious,  and  enlightened  mothers."  Hence 
the  necessity  of  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  seclusion  and 
abolishing  gradually  the  use  of  the  veil.  These  customs,  he 
contends,  are  not  even  conducive  to  domestic  happiness: 

"Ask  those  that  are  married  if  they  are  loved  by  their  wives, 
and  they  will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  truth,  however,  is 
the  reverse.  I  have  personally  investigated  the  conditions  of  a 
number  of  families  that  are  supposed  to  be  living  in  harmony, 
peace,  and  love,  and  I  have  not  found  one  husband  who  truly 
loved  his  wife,  or  one  wife  who  evinced  a  sincere  affection  for 
her  husband.  Tliis  outward  appearance  of  peace  and  harmony 
— this  thin  veneering — only  means  one  of  three  things,  namely, 
either  the  husband  is  made  callous  and  nonchalant  by  incessant 
strife,  and  has  finally  determined  to  let  things  take  their  course; 
or  the  wife  allows  herself  to  be  utilized  as  an  ordinary  chattel, 
without  uttering  a  protest ;  or  both  parties  are  ignorant  and  do 
not  appreciate  the  true  value  of  life.  In  this  last  case,  the 
parties  are  nearer  to  a  sort  of  happiness  than  in  the  former  two, 
altho  their  happiness  is  negative  in  quality  and  evanescent  in 
nature." 

The  condition  of  woman  being  so  degraded,  it  follows  that  the 
children  must  be  wanting  in  good  culture  and  right  breeding. 
The  ignorance  of  the  mother  produces  the  mentally  deformed 
child — the  demoralized  man.  It  is  to  this  ignorance  that  the 
writer  ascribes  the  humiliating  and  degrading  condition  of  the 
Egyptians.     He  asks : 

"Is  it  not  the  result  of  such  conditions  that  we  are  all  victims 
of  moral  paralysis?  We  are  never  moved  by  anything,  however 
repulsive  or  attractive  it  may  be.  If  we  see  a  beautiful  object, 
we  praise  it  under  our  breath,  and  if  we  witness  a  foul  deed  we 
disapprove  of  it  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  without  being  in- 
wardly moved  to  admire  the  former  and  denounce  the  latter. 
.  .  .  We  have  such  a  low  opinion  of  woman  that  when  we  want 
to  denounce  a  man  for  his  rascality  we  say  :  '  He  is  brought  up 
by  a  woman. '  " 

The  author  points  to  the  American  and  the  European  woman 
as  edifying  examples  of  the  result  of  education.  He  believes 
that  the  Mohammedans  as  well  as  the  Europeans  have  gone  to 
extremes  in  different  directions:  the  former  in  the  use,  and  the 
latter  in  the  non-use,  of  the  veil.    While  the  Mohammedans  have 
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rendered  the  custom  ridiculous  and  absurd,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  tliat  the  Europeans  have  rendered  woman  more  open 
to  temptation.  There  is,  therefore,  a  middle  course,  which  he 
would  have  his  people  adopt  until  the  mental  and  social  condi- 
tion of  woman  is  somewhat  ameliorated.  He  dismisses  the  argu- 
ment that  the  veil  is  conducive  to  chastity  with  a  reference  to 
the  unveiled  woman  of  America.  The  continuous  incarceration 
of  woman  awakens  in  her  feelings  that  would  never  be  promo- 
tive of  chastity.  Extremes  produce  extremes.  "And  is  it  not  a 
fact,"  he  asks,  "that  the  majority  of  our  women  are  victims  of 
obesity  and  anemia  by  reason  of  their  seclusion,  indolence,  and 
sedentary  habits?  "  Just  as  soon  as  a  Mohammedan  woman  first 
becomes  a  mother,  she  waxes  old  in  the  prime  of  her  life.  Love 
and  mercy  are  stronger  bonds  than  compulsion  and  cruelty. 
Social  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  he  concludes,  is  more  likely 
to  promote  chastity  than  seclusion  and  the  veil. 

Kasem  Ameen's  remarkable  book  is  tlie  subject  of  spirited  dis- 
cussion in  Mohammedan  circles.  Its  teaching  is  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  conservatives;  but  the  radical  element,  composed 
largely  of  young  Mohammedans  who  have  been  educated  in 
Europe,  is  in  sympathy  with  the  reforms  advocated.  —  Tratisla- 
(ion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    PULPIT   CRUSADE   AGAINST  CRIME   IN 
KENTUCKY. 

ON  February  2,  the  Louisville  Ministerial  Association  issued 
a  notable  protest  against  "the  terrible  epidemic  of  crime  " 
which  is  declared  to  exist  at  the  present  time  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky.     "Scarcely  a  Sunday  passes, "  we  are  informed  in  this 

document,    "that   there  is   not   a  shooting  of   some  sort 

Within  the  very  shadow  of  the  Louisville  city  hall  and  the  police 
headquarters,  these  frightful  acts  of  bloodshed  are  perpetrated." 
We  quote  further: 

"  In  spite  of  our  large  and  expensive  police  force  and  our  courts 
of  law,  judges  and  juries,  all  sworn  to  protect  human  life  and 
punisli  crime,  these  violations  of  the  most  sacred  and  elemental 
laws  of  humanity  continue  to  increase  among  us.  And  when 
these  murderers  are  apprehended,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  when 
they  voluntarily  surrender  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  law 
in  the  presumptive  assurance  of  their  acquittance,  even  then 
these  felons  are  scarcely  even  subjected  to  more  than  a  light 
punishment.  Lodged  in  jail  for  a  few  days  to  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  respect  for  law,  they  are  generally  let  loose  upon  a 
nominal  bail,  and,  after  a  trial  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  whole 
machinery  of  justice  is  powerless  to  secure  evidence  against 
these  miscreants,  are  set  free  to  commit  some  fresh  assault 
against  the  helpless  public. 

"We  also  note  with  much  alarm  the  deadness  of  the  public 
conscience  upon  this  grave  matter.  Our  people  seem  to  have 
lost  the  sense  of  their  own  terrible  culpability  and  disgrace  in 
permitting  this  horrible  state  of  things  to  continue  without  some 
public  and  organized  protest.  We  are  all  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
these  murdered  men  as  long  as  we  keep  silence  and  do  nothing. 
These  crimes  should  move  us  to  alihorrence.  and  to  the  expres- 
sion of  a  just  indignation  against  those  whom  we  have  placed 
over  us  to  protect  us  from  the  bloody  hand  of  tlie  murderer  and 
assassin." 

Thirty-six  ministers  signed  this  statement,  which  concludes 
with  an  appeal  to  the  pastors  of  the  city  to  observe  the  following 
Sunday  as  a  special  day  of  prayer  and  protest.  The  call  was 
duly  acted  upon  by  the  clergymen  of  Louisville,  and  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  day's  sermons  is  taken  from  The  Courier 
Journal : 

"  P'rom  the  jiulpits  of  churches  all  over  Louisville,  in  common 
with  the  churclies  all  over  Kentucky,  a  cry  went  up  yesterday 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  State.  .  .  .  In  nearly  all  the  churches 
statistics  were  cited  to  show  the  muUiplicity  of  homicides  in  the 
State.  Those  in  Louisville  were  dwelt  upon  as  being  startling 
in  their  results,  and  the  statement  was  made  that  the  record  of 
the  criminal  court  does  not  half  tell  the  story,  inasmuch  as  there 


are  men  who  take  the  lives  of  their  fellows  and  who  are  released 
before  they  ever  reach  the  criminal  court. 

"  While  all  practically  agree  that  the  apathy  of  the  public  con- 
science was  responsible  for  the 'carnival  of  crime,'  as  it  is  de- 
nominated, various  specific  causes  for  the  crime  were  named. 

"The  causes  of  crime  as  enumerated  by  the  speakers  in  the 
different  churches  can  be  named  as  follows: 

"  (i)  All-night  saloons,  conducted  by  men  many  of  whom  have 
been  convicted  of  criminal  offenses.  (2)  The  poolrooms,  which 
inveigle  young  men  within  their  doors  and  tempt  them  to  lose 
their  money  and  the  money  of  their  employers.  (3)  The  'gilded 
palace  of  iniquity  on  Fourth  Avenue  '  which,  with  similar  places, 
leads  young  men  astray.  (4)  Unscrupulous  criminal  lawyers 
who,  for  pay,  agree  to  secure  the  release  of  murderers,  and  who 
always  succeed,  in  that  way  allaying  fear  of  punishment  and 
death  in  the  minds  of  criminals.  (5)  The  fatal  construction  put 
on  the  right  of  self-defense  by  the  State's  court  of  highest  appeal. 

"Among  the  remedies  suggested  by  the  different  ministers  are 
the  following: 

"  (i)  Close  up  all  saloons  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  (2)  "  Re- 
voke licenses  of  all  saloons  where  disorder  occurs.  (3)  Arouse 
the  public  conscience  and  let  every  good  citizen  vote  for  men  who 
will  do  their  duty.  (4)  Let  every  good  citizen  do  jury  duty 
when  called  upon.  (5)  Enforce  the  laws,  which  are  adequate. 
(6)  Frown  down  criminal  lawyers  who  only  serve  their  clients 
and  do  not  subserve  the  public  good. 

"One  of  the  speakers  yesterday  declared  that  Louisville  was 
in  much  the  condition  that  Cincinnati  found  herself  in  some 
years  ago.  Then  crime  was  so  rampant  and  criminals  so  indiffer- 
ent to  the  law  that  the  people  arose  in  their  anger,  burned  the 
courthouse,  took  the  criminals  from  the  jail  and  hanged  them, 
independent  of  the  law. 

"The  meetings  at  some  of  the  churches  yesterday  partook  of 
the  nature  of  mass-meetings.  At  the  Warren  Memorial  Church, 
Dr.  Hoge.  the  pastor,  spoke  with  Mr.  Temple  Bodley  ;  at  McFer- 
ran  Memorial  Church  the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Hamil- 
ton, the  pastor,  Mr.  A.  Y.  Ford,  Professor  McGlothlini  and  Pro- 
fessor Sampey,  both  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Prof.  W.  H.  Tharp.  At  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
the  Rev.  J.  Kinsey  Smith,  the  Rev.  Francis  R.  Beattie,  the  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Hemphill,  and  Mr.  Alex.  P.  Humphrey  spoke. 

"It  is  likely  that  an  organization  will  be  formed  to  develop  the 
movement." 

The  Atlanta  ConstHutioii  adds  : 

"The  law-abiding,  Christian  people  of  the  State  are  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  importance  of  making  lawlessness  odious  and 
placing  the  man  of  blood  under  the  ban  of  the  public  conscience. 

"The  crusade  against  crime  will  by  no  means  be  confined  to 
the  church.  It  is  proposed  that  every  editor  in  Kentucky  agree 
to  publish  at  least  once  a  month  an  article  written  with  a  view 
to  fostering  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  more  general  observance 
and  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  that  every  public-school  teacher, 
white  and  black,  deliver  a  monthly  lecture  warning  their  pupils 
of  the  con.sequences  of  crime,  the  danger  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  the  horror  of  shedding  the  blood  of  one's  fellow  man, 
and  the  sin  of  j-ielding  to  the  passions  of  hate,  jealousy,  avarice, 
and  the  long  train  of  crime's  incentives.  Thousands  of  Ken- 
tucky fatliersand  mothers  have  pledged  themselves  to  be  doubly 
diligent  in  endeavoring  to  inculcate  the  same  wholesome  lessons 
in  their  children  at  home. 

"The  suggestion  is  a  good  one  for  the  people  of  every  State  of 
tlic  Union  to  follow,  and  the  place  to  begin  the  crusade  is  in  the 
home,  school,  and  chuicii,  as  is  the  intention  in  Kentucky." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Thk  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle,  of  the  I'iiulist  Fathers  nf  New  York,  is  pl.inning 
to  raise  n  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  biiililinp  of  an  Apostolic  Mis- 
sion House  in  Washington.  The  aim  of  the  founders  is  to  provide  a  train- 
ing school  for  missionaries  and  priests  in  America's  new  insular  posses- 
sions. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  election  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  was  cele- 
brated with  due  pomp  and  pageanti  y  on  February  so.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting events  of  the  day  was  the  presentation  to  the  Pope  of  a  golden 
tiara  costing  $25,000,  the  Jubilee  present  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world. 
Three  purses  of  $40,000  each  were  offered,  to  be  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses;  and  addresses  expressing  lovnlty  and  devotion  were  rend  by  Cardi- 
nal Respighi,  Vicar  of  Rome,  by  Cardinal  Ferrari,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
by  Cardinal  Boschi. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

TERRITORIAL  INTEGRITY   OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  papers  note  from  time  to  time  that  the 
afiFairs  of  their  continent  are  too  often  considered  solely  with 
reference  to  European  exploitation.  This  tendency,  we  are  told, 
leads  to  misunderstanding  because  questions  of  an  exclusively 
South  American  character  are  ignored  by  the  world  at  large. 
For  instance,  the  territorial  integrity  of  South  America  is  re- 
garded by  the  outside  world  from  a  standpoint  either  wholly 
European  or  wholly  North  American.  In  South  America,  how- 
ever, they  have  a  standpoint,  too.  According  to  this  standpoint, 
territorial  integrity  means  something  besides  freedom  from  the 
interference  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  means  that  the 
persent  national  boundaries  and  jurisdictions  of  the  continent 
shall  be  recognized  as  final.  The  Prensa  (Buenos  Ayres)  thinks 
the  United  States  Government  fails  to  grasp  this  principle  and 
as  a  result  incurs  much  unnecessary  prejudice.  Brazil's  dispute 
with  Bolivia  is  declared  to  be  a  case  in  point.  The  influential 
organ  just  alluded  to  considers  this  matter  of  far  graver  import 
than  any  South  American  complication  involving  a  European 
power.  The  situation  with  regard  to  it,  after  promising  to  tone 
down  peacefully,  has  again  become  strained,  threatening,  indeed 
to  involve  no  less  than  five  South  American  republics.  Brazil 
has  concentrated  troops  in  the  states  of  Amazonas  and  Matto 
Grosso,  while  President  Pando,  of  Bolivia,  has  taken  steps  of  a 
bellicose  nature.  The  trouble  grows  out  of  the  question  of  Acre, 
the  region  made  over  to  the  New  York-London  syndicate  by 
Bolivia.  Brazil  had  recognized  the  rights  of  Bolivia  to  Acre  by 
treaty,  but  when  the  syndicate  came  upon  the  scene,  armed,  it 
was  contended,  with  excessive  sovereign  powers,  questions  of 
international  law  and  of  diplomacy  arose  that  seem  to  obscure 
the  purely  business  aspect  of  the  syndicate's  charter.  The 
Jornal  do  Commercio  (Rio  Janeiro)  says  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment would  now  like  to  buy  Acre  back  from  Bolivia  or  cede 
another  strip  of  territory  in  exchange  fdr  it.  A  favorable  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  looked  for  along  some  such  lines  as  these. 
The  Pre7isa  takes  the  position  that  the  Acre  concession  amounts 
practically  to  the  creation  of  a  new  sovereignty  in  South  America, 
a  proceeding  which  the  other  republics  can  not  consent  to  under 
any  circumstances  whatever: 

"Territorial  integrity  is  the  principle  upon  which  South 
America's  preservation  depends.  The  doctrine  that  territory 
may  be  the  subject  of  conquest  by  adventurers,  in  order  to  form 
principalities,  states  or  semi-states,  is  an  innovation  from 
Europe,  applicable  only  to  the  warjtes  of  Africa  and  Asia,  in- 
habited by  inferior  and  uncivilized  races." 

Since  this  was  written  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  Acre 
syndicate  does  not  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  any  "sovereignty" 
as  that  term  is  understood  in  South  America.  But  a  good  deal 
of  ill  feeling  has  survived  the  movement  to  set  up  an  independ- 
ent republic  in  Acre.  The  Bolivian  press,  and  notably  the 
Capital  (Sucre),  which  vehemently  opposed  the  Government 
throughout  the  Acre  crisis,  is  hostile  to  Brazil.     It  says: 

"There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  a  movement  exists  in 
Brazil  to  challenge  Bolivia's  sovereignty  in  Acre.  This  move- 
ment is  based  upon  the  open  or  clandestine  support  of  the  federal 
Government,  or  of  the  governments  of  the  states  of  Para  and 
Manaos.     We  should  be  ott  our  guard." 

"Ex-President"  Galvez,  of  the  collapsed  republic  of  Acre, 
severely  reflects  upon  the  course  of  the  state  government  of 
Manaos,  in  a  statement  published  by  the  Jornal  do  Brazil  (Rio 
Janeiro).  A  sharp  attack  upon  Bolivia  is  made  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Gazeta  de  Noticias  (Rio  Janeiro) ,  which  says 
that  the  Bolivian  Government  has  clearly  shown  its  incapacity 
to  rule  its  own  territory.     It  is  also  intimated  that  the  President 


of  Bolivia  did  not  dare  lead  the  regiments  of  the  republic  into 
Acre  lest  the  Vice-President  should  start  a  revolution  behind  the 
Chief  Magistrate's  back.  But  we  learn  from  another  authority 
that  the  President  eliminated  this  possibility  by  exiling  the 
Vice-President. — Translation  jnade for  The  Literary  Digest.  ■ 


RISE   AND   DEVELOPMENT  OF   MACEDONIAN 
CRISIS. 

EUROPE  has  been  again  confronted  with  a  serious  crisis  in 
the  shape  of  the  Macedonian  question.  Nevertheless  there 
is  anelementof  mystery  in  the  situation  due,  it  is  said  in  England, 
to  Russia's  efforts  to  conceal  the  true  state  of  affairs  from  West- 
ern Europe.  Certainly  the  news  that  reaches  the  outside  world 
from  the  Balkans  is  of  a  meager  and  bewildering  character. 
Macedonian  information  is  at  a  premium.  It  has  been  inti- 
mated more  or  less  vaguely  that  a  certain  great  Power — "neither 
Austria-Hungary  nor  Russia" — is  resisting  the  rest  of  Christian 
Europe  in  demanding  that  Turkey  end  once  for  all  a  "peril  and 
scandal."  All  attempts  to  explain  the  crisis  are  thus  hampered 
by  obscurities  that  have  their  origin,  apparently,  in  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  European  diplomacy.  Luckily,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  weave  something  like  a  connected  narrative  from  the 
tangle  of  comment  and  conjecture  in  which  the  press  of  Europe 
is  involving  the  object  of  Macedonia.  The  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don) lays  the  foundation  of  the  subject  in  these  words: 

"The  treaty  of  San  Stefano  handed  over  a  considerable  part 
of  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria.  England  and  Lord  Beaconsfield 
stepped  in  and  handed  her  back  to  the  Turk,  who  since  that 
period  has  been  pillaging  and  murdering  at  will.  There  has 
never  been  anything  but  anarchy  in  Macedonia,  or  in  Albania 
either,  since  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  There  never  will  be  as  long 
as  the  Turks  remain  there  as  the  governing  power.  Before  the 
Greek  movement  came  to  a  head  a  serious  rising  was  threaten- 
ing in  Macedonia,  and  at  one  moment  a  dramatic  and  powerful 
union  between  Greece  and  the  Balkan  states  seemed  inevitable. 
Would  that  it  had  been  consummated  !  Macedonia  would  then 
have  been  free,  Crete  would  have  been  as  Greek  as  she  is  certain 
to  be  in  a  few  years  or  months,  and  the  Turk  would  have  been 
pushed  back  farther  and  farther  from  the  civilization  point,  with 
which  he  can  never  be  in  any  real  contact." 

The  "Unspeakable  Turk  "  being  thus  assigned  his  part  in  the 
piece,  our  trenchant  commentator  distributes  the  r61es  of  the 
Christian  Powers  in  the  following  fashion  : 

"The  material  ambitions  of  Germany  and  the  selfish  and  short- 
sighted indifference  of  Russia  stayed  the  march  of  freedom  in 
those  unhappy  years.  Armenia  was  crushed,  Greece  was  beaten, 
but  not  entirely  foiled;  Macedonia  was  thrown  again  into 'the 
sullen  furnace  of  her  afflictions.'  Then,  as  now,  the  Balkan 
states  were  the  not  very  edifying  centers  of  the  rival  intrigues  of 
the  great  Powers.  Russia,  only  half  successful  in  her  eman- 
cipating work,  spoiled  it  by  her  violent  interference  in  Bulgaria 
and  her  cold-hearted  abandonment  of  Armenia  and  Greece.  Of 
late  she  has  certainly  improved  her  position.  Bulgaria,  with 
her  shifty  Prince,  is  largely  in  her  hands,  and  Montenegro  is 
naturally  and  wisely  her  firm  ally.  With  Macedonia  she  has 
large  affinities — ties  of  religion  and  of  race  and  language — which 
did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Armenia.  In  Constantinople  Ger- 
many has  largely  supplanted  her,  but  the  Kaiser  has  made  no 
progress  either  in  the  affections  or  the  interests  of  the  Balkan 
states,  while  Austria,  another  great  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
near  Eastern  problem,  has  shown  a  keen  desire  to  cultivate  Mace- 
donian feeling.  Now  it  would  seem  as  if  Russia  were  feeling 
her  way  to  an  advance." 

All  this  does  not  take  us  into  Macedonia.  Information  from 
within  that  area  of  desolation  has  the  tantalizing  inadequacy  of 
the  particulars  vouchsafed  us  from  time  to  time  concerning  the 
canals  on  Mars.  77;,?  Editibtirgh  Review  (London)  undertook 
in  one  of  its  recent  numbers  to  lift  the  veil.  It  painted  this 
melancholy  picture : 

"The  economic  exhaustion  of  the  country  is  only  equaled  by 
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the  moral  degradation  of  its  inhabitants.  Rebellion  or  utter  ruin 
js  the  only  alternative  left  to  a  population  groaning  under  a  yoke 
of  almost  unparalleled  severity.  That  recourse  has  not  yet  been 
had  to  rebellion  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  Macedonia  is  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  Heartily  as  the  Christian  races 
hate  their  common  oppressor,  they  would  rather  be  ruined  by 
liini   tlian  agree  on  a  common  plan  of  action.     This  intensity  of 

racial  antipathy 
and  antagonism 
and  the  number  of 
the  rival  races  are 
precisely  the  feat- 
ures which  lend 
.such  a  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  study 
of  Macedonia,  as 
compared  with  Al- 
bania, and  render 
it  a  source  of  grave 
peril  to  the  peace 
of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope." 

The  Turkish 
system  of  taxation 
flourishes  "witii 
savage  disregard 
for  decency,  "while 
"the  picture  would 
not  be  complete 
without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  un- 
cleanly troop  of  Jewish  brokers  and  money  lenders  who,  like  a 
flock  of  carrion  crows  following  in  the  wake  of  any  army  march- 
ing to  battle,"  accompany  the  predatory  tax-gatherer  "in  the 
hoj)e  of  an  easy  prey."     And  there  is  worse  to  tell : 

"Robbery  is  another  cause  of  impoverishment.  The  peasant 
is  plundered  not  only  by  professional  brigands  and  outlaws,  but 
by  the  very  pers<ms  who  are  paid  to  protect  him.  No  sooner  is 
he  out  of  sight  of  the  karakol,  or  wayside  guard  station,  where 
he  has  been  forced  to  leave  part  of  the  produce  which  he  carries 
to  market,  than  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  fall  in  with  some  of  the 
numerous  gangs  of  Albanian  ruffians  who,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
roam  about  the  country  for  booty." 

"However,"  proceeds  tliis  graphic  chronicler," all  these  griev- 
ances wax  pale  before  the  terrible  pest  of  brigandage,  which 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  the  country  to  its 
present  state  of  desolation  "  : 

"Many  are  yearly  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Turkish  landlf^rds.  others  seek  in  them  a  refuge  from  the 
clutches  of  Turkish  offlcialdom.  while  not  a  few  embrace  the 
brigand's  career  from  sheer  love  of  independence.  •  Hetter  one 
day's  freedom  than  forty  years  of  slavery  and  jjrison  '  is  a  jiopu- 
lar  maxim  very  frequently  acted  upon.  The  liopc  of  speedy  en- 
richment is  also  an  attraction  which  goes  far  to  minimize  the 
risks  of  mountain  life,  wiiile  the  slollifulness  and  the  venality  of 
the  authorities  inspire  the  brigand  with  the  assurance  of  impu- 
nity. The  ranks  of  tliese  free  agents  of  evil  are  further  swelled 
by  the  creatures  of  the  revolutionary  committees,  wlio  profess  to 
be  actuated  by  motives  of  pure  patriotism,  without,  however, 
disdaining  to  combine  with  tiiem  the  jjursuitof  less  ideal  objects. 
Tlie  districts  near  the  frontiers,  affording  as  tliey  do  greater 
facilities  for  escape,  are  those  most  commonly  infested  with 
brigand  bands,  but  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  Macedonia  (juite 
free  from  the  scourge." 

Such  is  Macedonia  from  within.  Reverting  to  tlie  external 
aspect  of  tlic  jjioijlem,  we  find  a  writer  in  The  For(in\i;/i//y  A't"- 
7>ie-iU  (Loudon)  «U'fending  the  Turk  an<l  finding  him  not  so  very 
unspeakable  after  all  : 

"The  Macedonian  (luesiion  is  symptomatic  of  the  general  dis- 
ease which  j)ermeates  this  heterogeneous  empire  [of  tlie  Sultan], 
and  the  on  the  occasion  of  e.'icii  fresh  outburst  of  the  complaint 
we  expect   tlie  last  hf)ur   lias  come,  still  things  manage  to  drag 


on  and  nothing  in  particular  happens.  As  regards  Macedonia, 
however,  the  chronic  state  of  unrest  is  almost  openly,  but  none 
tlie  less  insidiously,  fostered  by  Greece  and  by  Bulgaria;  the 
former  still  cherishing  the  Greek  idea  of  a  restored  Byzantine 
empire — the  latter  largely  arising  from  the  ambition  of  the 
rrince  of  Bulgaria  to  become  a  king  (and  to  be  a  king  a  king- 
dom is  necessary),  whilst  his  ally,  Russia,  is  only  too  willing  to 
help  him  in  anything  that  will  keep  the  sore  between  him  and 
the  Sultan  open  and  raw.  .  .  .  The  high  road  to  a  new  Byzan- 
tium would  be  Macedonia,  and  in  Macedonia  the  Greeks  have 
no  difficulty  in  disseminating  disloyal  sentiments  against  the 
Sultan." 

The  situation  being  analyzed  for  us  in  this  fashion,  the  ques- 
tion arises.  What  is  to  be  done?  "Owing  to  <lisunion  among  the 
Powers,"  we  read  in  the  London  Times,  "which  are  agreed  only 
in  maintaining  the  s/atiis  quo,  there  seems  little  ho]»e  that  the 
reforms  slii)ulatcd  in  the  Berlin  treaty  will  ever  be  put  into  exe- 
cution "  : 

"The  deliberate  purpose  of  Russia  is  to  foster  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  jjrotectoriite  which  she  is 
gradually  assuming  over  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  is 
detrimental  to  the  established  rights  of  France  and  prevents 
any  cordial  cooperation  between  her  and  her  ally.  Germanv, 
bent  on  securing  material  advantages,  is  ready  to  tolerate  the 
worst  excesses  of  Turkish  misgovernment,  jjrovided  she  attains 
her  ends.  Austria,  paralyzed  by  internal  dissensions,  is  only 
too  thankful  to  see  things  remain  as  they  are." 

A  great  deal  of  water  has  flowed  under  London  Bridge  since 
the  above  was  written.  The  great  English  organ  formulates  its 
editorial  ideas  in  a  more  optimistic  strain,  and  we  find  it  now 
saying: 

"What  is  imperatively  demanded  as  the  first  step  to  bettering 
the  i)resent  condition  of  things  in  Macedonia,  aselsewhere  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  is  not  the  publication  of  liberal  constitutions  or 
the  carving  out  of  independent  principalities,  but  a  serious  and 
sustained  endeavor  to  work  the  existing  administration  properlj'. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again  tliat  Turkey  possesses 
honest  and  capable  oflicials  who,  if  backed  by  the  real  support 
of  the  Powers,  could  jirobably  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
vilayets  in  the  way  all  disinterested  well-wishers  desire.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  authority  quoted  by  our 
Paris  correspondent,  the  disorganization  of  Turkish  finance, 
with  its  corollaries  of  a  half-fed  army  and  unpaid  officials,  con- 


illK  DAXDANKLLk.-  bEK>.SAW. 

The  t^aine  played  by  (Jreat  Hi  itaiii  .in'.l  Ruxsia  consists  in  seeing  who  will 
be  nt  the  top  if  by  chunce  both  are  on  n  level  in  testinsr  the  strength  of 
Turkey's  old  carcass.  —/•ischif/to  (Turin). 

stitutes  a  bar  as  nearly  insuperable  as  anything  can  be  to  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  improved  administrative  methods.  F"or 
this  reason  it  might  prove  necessary  to  secure  effective  and  far- 
reaching  reforms  at  the  heait  of  the  empire  as  well  as  in  its  outly- 
ing members;  but  such  a  i)rospect  should  not  deter  the  Powers 
from  taking  the  more  obvious  steps  toward  jiractical  amelioration 
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to  wliich  everything  seems  uow  to  point.  The  crnshiiiy  burden 
of  taxation  under  which  the  Macedonian  peasant  hibors  would  be 
robbed  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  terrors  if  he  were  freed  from 
illegal  extortions  by  the  presence  of  honest  officials.  That  the 
task  of  the  latter  might  prove  a  hopeless  one  unless  they  could 
count  on  efficient  European  aid  we  can,  however,  hardly  doubt. 
The  more  vital,  in  view  of  this  fact,  becomes  the  need  for  secur- 
ing measures  of  European  supervision  and  inspection  which  shall 
be  adequate  to  the  need.  That  some  such  practical  scheme  is 
embodied  in  the  Austro-Russian  plans  of  reform  seems  certainly 
evident." 

Austrian  opinion  seeks  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
crisis,  the  Pester  LloyU  (Budapest)  declaring  that  "there  is  no 
occasion  for  panic"  and  alluding  to  former  troubles  tided  over. 
The  Paris  Temps  says  the  situation  may  bring  Europe  face  to 
face  with  a  peril  of  the  first  magnitude  when  the  spring  sea.son 
sets  in.  The  Tribima  (Rome),  organ  of  the  Italian  ministry, 
has  a  very  elaborate  study  of  the  crisis.  "Turkey,"  it  says, 
"can  not  tolerate  anarchy  as  the  normal  condition  of  existence 
in  Macedonia,  nor  can  Europe  tolerate  it  either,  not  only  out  of 
considerations  of  humanity  but  for  the  sake  of  international 
equilibrium  and  peace  "  : 

"The  rivalries  among  the  Powers,  which  alone  j)revented  a 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  of  1878,  have  not 
ceased.  A  Macedonian  Macedonia,  that  might  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  future  Balkan  federation,  would  not  further  the 
designs  of  Austria  any  more  than  an  Armenian  Armenia  would 
have  furthered  the  designs  of  Russia.  So  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  obstacles  emanating  from  Vienna  hinder  everything 
in  the  shape  of  a  complete  development  of  ftlacedonian  national- 
ity. But  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  self-respect,  cannot 
permit  a  renewal  of  the  Armenian  experiment.  Too  often,  as  it 
is,  has  the  Sublime  Porte  been  warned  in  vain  that  every  act  of 
bad  faith  must  entail  most  serious  consequences  to  the  Ottoman 
empire.  It  would  be  impossible  to  prolong  indefinitely  the 
struggle  between  the  reactionarv  forces  of  Mohammedanism  and 
the  impatience  of  the  Balkan  populations." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  Italian  opinion  conflicts  with 
some  of  the  British  opinion  already  quoted.  The  British  aver 
that  the  opposition  to  an  equitable  settlement  in  Macedonia  does 
not  emanate  from  Austria,  but  the  Tribiimi  insists  that  it  must. 
However,  the  Allgei)ieiiie  Zeitnng  (Vienna)  asserts  that  Aus- 
tria is  ready  and  eager  to  act  in  cooperation  with  Russia  to  set- 
tle the  Macedonian  question.  This  paper  has  certain  official 
relations  which  give  great  weight  to  its  opinion.  'Y\\q  Journal 
des  Debats  (Paris)  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
thorough  Austro-Russian  understanding  with  reference  to  Mace- 
donia, and  it  adds  that  France  will  act  in  harmony  therewith. 
Official  German  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  Kretiz  Zeitiing 
(Berlin),  which  is  resentful  of  insinuations  that  Germany  is  ob- 
structing a  settlement  of  the  trouble.     Says  this  organ  : 

"  We  are  urged  to  support  Russia  in  the  eflforts  of  her  diplo- 
macy to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia 

The  reforms  in  Macedonia  which  Russia  desires  have  our  hearty 
support,  and  we  hope  that  the  eflforts  of  Austria  and  Russia — 
which  we  have  earnestly  seconded — will  be  successful.  Nothing 
is  further  from  our  purpose  than  a  Metternich  policy.  But  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  assume  the  burden  of  Oriental  policy. 
It  is  to  our  interest  to  hinder  as  far  as  We  can  the  development 
of  an  Oriental  crisis,  which  could  easily  lead  to  a  European 
crisis.  For  this  reason  we  have  not  approved  of  the  agitations 
of  Macedonian  committees,  altho  we  deplore  the  barbarities  of 
the  Turks." 

The  consensus  of  European  opinion  indicates  a  settlement  of 
the  crisis  by  the  Powers  under  the  leadership  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  with  France  a  strong  supporting  influence.  All  authori- 
ties agree,  nevertheless,  that  a  crucial  difficulty  must  present 
itself  when  the  spring  season  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  revolutionary  bands  to  arouse  the  Macedonian  population.— 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


VICTORY   OF  THE   SULTAN   OF   MOROCCO. 

I^HE  ui)s  and  downs  of  the  young  Sultan  of  Morocco  have 
been  overshadowed  by  crises  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
But  he  has  given  a  good  account  of  himself  in  his  dealings  with 
the  pretender,  Bu-Hamara,  upon  whom  he  inflicted  a  smart  de- 
feat recently.  The  Sultan  Abd-el-Aziz  has  since  that  time  been 
reasserting  his  impugned  supremacy  throughout  Morocco.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  pretender's  cause  is  doomed,  be- 
cause the  fanatical  tribesmen  will  deem  him  a  shattered  idol. 
Nevertheless,  this  view  of  the  matter  is  not  shared  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  who  says  the  Sultan  will 


MUUAI  ABD-EL-AZIZ, 

Sultan  of  Morocco,  with  his  American  bicycle. 

surely  have  to  face  another  insurrection  in  no  very  distant 
future.  The  Moroccans  are  resolved  to  be  rid  of  him  because  he 
has  fallen  too  much  under  the  influence  of  Europe  and  Chris- 
tianity : 

"  Changeable  tho  public  opinion  in  Morocco  may  be,  as  else- 
where, it  is  very  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  Moroccan 
tribesmen  will  never  willingly  serve  this  unpopular  Sultan  who, 
having  inherited  none  of  the  qualities  of  his  father,  affronts  by 
his  every  act  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people,  and  seems 
to  rule  under  the  tutelage  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  unpopular 
of  European  Powers  in  Morocco.  If  the  present  revolt  be  sup- 
pressed in  slaughter  another  revolt  will  follow  it  in  some  portion 
of  Morocco.  The  Moroccan  question  will  always  be  on  the  point 
of  reopening.  In  the  interest  of  Morocco,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terest of  Europe,  every  effort  should  be  made  by  diplomacy  to 
rid  Abd-el-Aziz  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  his  Christian 
environment.  If  the  Sultan  refuses  to  follow  the  straight  path 
traced  by  his  predecessors,  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  a 
strongly  orthodox  j^rince  should  be  favored — one  imbued  with 
the  principles  and  traditions  of  [the  former  Sultan]  Mouley-el- 
Hassan." 

A  good  deal  of  importance  is  attached  to  this  view  as  emana- 
ting from  a  source  in  close  touch  with  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
The  Kolnische  Zeitnng-  says  the  French  Government  regards 
itselt  as  in  a  sense  "a  Mohammedan  power"  in  view  of  its  colo- 
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nial  connections.  "France  particularly  aims  at  the  neutraliza- 
tion "  of  the  great  Moroccan  center  of  Tangier,  "which  commands 
the  Mediterranean  opposite  Gibraltar."  The  French  style  them- 
selves "  Morocco' s  nearest  neighbors, "  and  that  country  " is  within 
the  French  sphere  of  influence."     The  German  paper  adds: 

"The   French   program  means  that   all  Morocco   must  go  to 
France  with  the  exception  of  Tangier,  which  is  to  he  made  neu- 


READILY  UNDERSTOOD. 

The  Morocco  Pretender  was  formerly  a  conjuror,  and  the  Sultan  flees 
from  him  to  avoid  being  extinguished. 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 

tral.  We  agree  with  this  last  stipulation.  It  is  no  longer  a 
secret  that  this  policy  is  that  of  the  French  colonial  party,  which 
aims  at  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  Morocco,  in  order  thereby 
to  round  out  tlie  colonial  empire  of  France.  This  colonial  empire 
is  to  comprise  all  northwest  Africa  as  far  as  the  Kongo,  and  to 
be  matched  only  by  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain  in  India. 
There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  this  policy  accords  with 
the  ambitions  of  the  French  colonial  and  foreign  offices,  as  is 
shown  by  the  pains  and  expense  lavished  by  successive  cabinets 
in  operations  along  the  Algerian-Moroccan  frontier.  Morocco  is 
to  this  element  the  great  prize  of  the  future.  ' — Translations 
made/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   LIBERAL   CHAOS   IN   SPAIN. 

EVER  since  the  death  of  Sagasta,  the  Liberals  in  Spain  have 
struggled  to  form  themselves  into  a  cohesive  body  for  po- 
litical purposes,  but  quite  in  vain.  They  have  found  a  nominal 
leader  in  the  person  of  Sefior  Montero  Rios.  This  publicist  is 
both  experienced  and  able.  He  has  formulated  a  policy  based 
upon  the  principles  of  the  lamented  Sagasta  ;  but  the  Liberal  fac- 
tions have  at  last  ceased  negotiating  witii  one  another,  and  as  a 
result  there  is  no  recognized  opposition  in  the  country  at  all. 
This  situation  is  ascribed  to  the  radicalism  of  Sefior  Canalejas, 
formerly  a  meml)er  of  a  Sagasta  ministry  and  now  the  leader  of 
Spain's  democratic  element.  The  Imiipendance  Beige  (Brus- 
sels) says  the  present  situation  is  "  for  the  best  "  : 

"What  destroyed  the  Liberal  party  in  Spain  was  its  constant 
compromise  with  elements  claiming  to  be  Liberal,  but  which  in 
reality  pursued  Conservative  aims.  These  were  the  elements 
that  drove  Sagasta,  from  the  very  beginning  of  liis  last  minis- 
try, to  make  concessions  to  Clericalism  tliat  were  inconsistent 
witii  Liberal  principles.  To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  the 
discredit  into  which  the  Sagasta  ministry  fell  toward  its  decline. 


At  present  the  situation  has  the  advantage  of  being  well-defined. 
The  democratic  element  can  group  itself  openly  about  Seizor 
Canalejas,  who  has  a  policy  that  all  anti-Clericals  and  all  friends 
of  financial  and  economic  reform  can  support.  But  in  view  of 
the'  political  methods  that  prevail  in  Spain,  where  the  party  in 
power  determines,. before  the  elections  are  held,  just  what  num- 
ber of  seats  the  opposition  shall  v.'in,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Liberal  faction  headed  by  Senor  Moret  will  be  favored  by 
Premier  Silvela,  since  the  opposition  of  that  faction  is  only  a 
matter  of  form.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  Cortes  that  Sefior 
Canalejas  and  his  friends  will  do  their  best  work.  They  will 
win  public  opinion  to  their  side  by  an  agitation  in  the  country 
at  large.  Their  influence  will  thus  become  strong  enough  in 
time  to  enable  them  to  make  headway  against  the  forces  of 
reaction." 

This  view  is  partially  indorsed  by  the  utterances  of  the  Span- 
ish press.  The  dynastic  Epoca  (Madrid)  is  very  much  concerned 
at  the  Liberal  chaos  because  it  threatens  the  artificial  party  sys- 
tem and  may  lead  to  tlie  creation  of  a  genuine  instead  of  a  sham 
opposition.  The  idea  is  not  expressed  so  nakedly,  but  that  is 
what  its  comment  amounts  to.     For  instance : 

"We  do  not  forget  the  .services  rendered  by  the  Liberal  party, 
notwithstanding  its  errors  and  shortcomings.  We  note,  not 
without  alarm,  tlie  factions  into  which  it  is  shattered.  The 
existence  of  strong  and  well-di.sciplined  parties  seems  to  us  pref- 
erable to  a  multiplicity  of  separated  groups,  which  too  often 
merely  obstruct  legislative  activity  and  disarrange  parliamen- 
tary life.  We  deem  it  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  and  the  mon- 
archy that  a  strong  and  united  Liberal  party  should  exist,  in 
which  experience  and  the  spirit  of  moderation  temper  the  exag- 
geration of  mere  theory  and  adjust  policy  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  time." 

There  are  six  different  factions  among  the  Liberals,  says  the 
Heraldo  de  Madrid,  organ  of  Sefior  Canalejas.  It  alludes  to 
the  efforts  of  Seizor  Montero  Rios  to  unite  these  factions  under 
his  own  leadership,  but  declares  such  efforts  vain  until  a  genu- 
inely democratic  policy  is  decided  upon.  The  Impartial 
(Madrid)  calls  attention  to  the  interminable  character  of  the 
Government's  negotiations  with  the  Vatican,  and  declares  that 
the  conclusion  of  these  confabulations  affords  a  basis  of  union 
upon  which  any  number  of  factions  ought  to  be  able  to  unite. 
The  Republican  Pais  (Madrid),  however,  saj-s  that  these  nego- 
tiations are  practically  over  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  and  it 
even  admits  that  Spain  may  have  gained  from  them  an  increased 
control  over  the  religious  orders. — Translations  made  for  l^WY. 
Literary  Digest 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Boer  Women.— Had  the  Hoer  women  been  given  their  way,  the  war  in 
South  Africa  might  still  be  "on,"  thinks  the  Gids  (Amsterdam).  Rather 
than  yield  "  they  would  have  endured  endless  woes." 

From  C-esar  to  Morgan.— J.  Pierpont  Morgan  can  be  compared  only 
with  Julius  Csesar,  according  to  Mario  .Morasso,  writing  in  the  Rassfg-iia 
Interuazioiiale  (Rome).  "The  Napoleon  of  to-morrow  can  only  be  the 
Morgan  of  to-day." 

.'\lsace  Stii.i.  French.- The  efforts  of  Emperor  William  to  Germanize 
Alsace  arc  a  failure,  if  we  may  accept  what  the  Rfvue  Intfritationale  df  So- 
cio/o^ie  CParis)  Rsserta.  The  economic  situation  of  the  territory  makes  it 
dependent  upon  France,  and  all  its  ideas  and  aims  are  French. 

Poi  itical  Calm  in  France.— "France  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
great  political  calm,"  says  7'/if  Outhok  (London).  "  She  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upun  this  as  long  as  the  c.ilm  lasts,  but  some  close  observers  will  be 
apt  to  think  that  this  unusual  and  most  un-Frenchlike  peacefulness  is  in 
itself  n  portent.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  subsidence  of  the  bitter  ani- 
mosities aroused  by  the  Religious  Associations  Act.  Not  often  has  the 
Church  of  Rome  allowed  so  complete  a  victory  to  its  opponents." 

Russian  Palace  iNTinr.rKs.— "Reliable  information  from  St.  Peters- 
burg points  to  great  dissensions  among  the  leading  members  of  the  Czar's 
Government,"  says  Free  Ru^^ia  (London).  "The  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  Messrs.  von  Plehveaiid  S.  Witte  is  an  open  secret.  It  is  well 
known  in  official  circles  that  the  Home  Secretary,  profiting  by  Mr.  Witte's 
absence  on  his  journey  to  Siberia,  tried  to  undermine  his  position,  and 
privately  '  offered '  the  post  of  Minister  of  Finance,  as  a  future  vacancy,  to 
Mr.  Kokovtscv,  at  present  Mr.  Wittc's  asslManl.  Some  people,  however, 
who  ought  to  know,  do  not  believe  in  this  candidature,  and  name  General 
Lobko,  the  present  Slate  Controller,  as  Mr.  Wittc's  successor,  in  the  event 
of  that  minister's  downfall." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    I>AY. 


A  BUNCH  OF  CAMEOS. 


CIoUi,  5  X  7^ 


AKTHUK   COSSLEIT  SMIFH. 


Thk  AioNK  ANl>  TilK  DANCER.     By  Arthur  Cosslett  Sinilh. 
in,  241  pp.     1'iii.e,  $1.50.     Charles  Sciibner's  Sons. 

WHETHER  collections  of  short  stories  published  in  book  form  find 
purchasers  enough  to  repay  tlie  firm  that  brings  them  out,  or 
not,  such  a  group  of  them  as  the  six  printed  under  the  caption  of  "  The 
Monk  and  the  Dancer  "  can  not  but  win  the  heartiest  encomium  of  e%-ery 
reader  sensitive  to  the  peculiar  cliarm  of  this  form  of  literary  art.  Mr. 
Arthur  Cosslett  Smith  must  be  admitted  as  a  master  in  this  fascinating 
field.     That  he  is  a  man  of  forty,  or  thereabouts,  cosmopolitan   and 

ripened  to  perfection  by  the  study  of 
French  models,  might  be  astutely  con- 
jectured, and  the  conjecture  is  borne 
out  by  the  facts. 

In  these  admirable  stories,  Mv. 
Smith's  touch  is  firm,  knowing,  and 
refreshingly  effective.  His  style  sug- 
gests the  trenchant  vigor  and  lumi- 
nous clarity  of  De  Maupassant.  The 
manner  of  the  telling  is  half  the  battle 
in  his  case,  tho  the  stories  are  fresh, 
original,  and  ingenious  as  to  motif 
and  exposition. 

"The  Monk  and  tlie  Dancer"  is 
not  a  startlingly  novel  idea  in  sub 
stance;  but  it  is  reenforced  by  en- 
gaging accidental  modifications.  An 
innocent  young  man  succumbs  to  the 
perilous  fascinations  of  a  Spanish 
danseuse;  that  is  the  story  in  a  nut- 
shell. But  this  virginal  Apollo  is 
a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  at  Staoiieli,  in  Algeria.  More,  he 
has  been  reared  from  his  infancy  within  the  silent  walls,  and  the  world 
and  that  agitating  factor  in  it,  woman,  are  a  closed  book  to  him.  Again, 
to  intensify  the  situation,  Brother  Ar.gelo  learns  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Dolores  strays  into  the  guest-chamber  of  the  monastery  that  he 
is  the  son  of  a  Count  Charles  d'  Apremont,  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique,  and  an  Almee  woman,  who  danced  in  the  cafe  of 
Biskra;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  learns  who  his  parents  were  he  is 
also  informed  that  they  are  both  dead.  The  father  abbot  lifts  the  vi  11 
of  the  past  for  him.  Tumult  enough  is  thus  injected  into  the  warm. 
white  soul  whose  whole  existence  of  twenty-two  years  has  been  passed 
in  the  geranium-scented  silence  of  the  severest  monastic  rule  known  to 
the  Church. 

With  unhesitating  promptness,  this  modern  Adam  succumbs  to  the 
wiles  of  Dolores.  After  a  few  months,  when  she  has  tired  of  the  toy 
she  has  made  of  him,  the  young  monk  drags  himself  back  to  the  con- 
vent, his  whole  soul  a  lacerated  garment  of  penance,  and  they  take  the 
stricken  prodigal  in.  back  to  the  silence  whicli  will  never  be  voiceless 
to  him  again,  and  to  whom  the  breath  of  the  geraniums  will  be  a  per- 
fume with  the  scent  of  a  shattered  ideal  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith  has  a  humor  not  dry,  not  caustic;  only  polished  and  inocu- 
lated with  cosmopolitanism.  Different  lands  and  human  nature  in  its 
myriad  phases  are  things  he  knows  by  heart.  Never  for  a  moment  is  his 
pen  not  that  of  the  gentleman  and  the  artist.  One  story  is  specifically 
humorous;  another,  embroidered  with  needle-pricks  of  humor.  In  his 
touch,  his  sentiment,  his  manner,  he  is  the  sophisticated  club-man,  who 
knows  it  all.  But  the  artistic  sense  is  never  crippled  by  this  embodied 
worldly  pen.  The  work  is  clean-cut,  assured,  and  you  will  never  mis- 
take him,  or  fail  to  be  glad  that  he  has  written  for  your  appreciative 


THE  DOINGS  OF  THE  SUBURBAN  WOMAN. 

The   Hol'Si.wives  ok  Edenkise.      By    Florence   Pophani,      Cloth,   5  x  -jJi 
in.,  285  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

ONCE  in  a  while  the  reader  of  modern  fiction  comes  across  an  oasis 
in  the  desert  of  adventure  and  romance — a  book  in  which  nothing 
very  much  happens  and  yet  whose  every-day  affairs  are  presented  in  so 
amusing  a  fashion  that  they  interest  some  of  us  far  more  than  do  the 
lovers  and  the  beautiful  lieroines  in  the  romantic  novels.  The  latest  of 
such  books  is  "The  Housewives  of  Edenrise."  Edenrise  is  a  little 
village  not  far  from  London,  and  tiie  "  housewives  "  are  the  ladies  in 
the  little  society  of  the  town.  While  we  read  the  book,  the  doings  of 
these  ladies,  their  petty  affairs,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  have  with 
their  servants  become  for  a  moment  the  most  absorbing  thing  in  the 
world.  The  writer  has  the  unusual  gift  of  making  one  understand  and 
sympathize  with  not  only  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  characters,  but 
with  their  little  jealousies  and  petty  annoyances.  In  fact,  all  the  per- 
sonages in  the  book  are  real  people;  when  one  has  finished  it  one  has 
lived  in  Edenrise,  taken  tea  with  Mrs.  Peacock,  and  listened  to  thescan- 
•  dalized  ladiesas  they  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  impossible  Mrs.  Green- 
law.    The   author,  too,  has  resisted   the   temptation    to  burlesque  the 


housewives.  The  liumor  with  which  their  affairs  and  themselves  are 
described  is  never  strained  or  overdone.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  men 
will  enjoy  this  book  as  thoroughly  as  its  women  readers.  A  man  would 
have  to  be  a  very  close  observer  of  feminine  nature  to  understand  what 
a  very  close  study  of  life  this  is.  There  is  a  widely  spread  superstition 
among  men  that  a  woman  is  mysterious,  that  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
prehend her  motives,  and  that,  when  estimating  her  character,  one 
sliould  reckon  twice  two  as  five.  For  such  people  these  housewives 
would  be  too  transparent.  Suburban  womanhood  is  here  described  as 
it  is  after  the  husband  has  gone  to  town.  The  different  characters  are 
very  like  those  one  would  be  apt  to  find  in  a  suburban  village.  They 
are  neither  all  stupid  nor  "catty."  Some  are  sensible,  fine,  and  broad- 
minded  ;  they  talk  as  women  do  when  there  are  no  men  around,  amd  it  is 
this  very  thing  that  men  would  be  very  likely  not  to  understand. 


THE    PASSING    OF   A    FIGHTING    BURGHER. 

Thkee  Years'  War.  Hy  Christian  Rudolf  De  Wet.  Portrait  by  John  S. 
Sargent,  R  A.  Four  Plans  and  a  Map.  Cloth,  6x9  in.,  448  pp.  Price, 
$2.50.     Scribner's  Sons. 

IN  the  judgment  of  a  competent  military  critic,  this  book  is  neither  a 
treatise  on  the  Boer  war  nor  a  history  of  it;  "  it  does  not  pretend 
to  be."  It  ismore  justly  described  as  "a  log  "of  the  events  in  which 
De  Wet  was  personally  concerned — a  chronicle  of  detached  movements 
and  spirited  "  affairs."  "  So  far  as  the  military  history  of  the  war  goes, 
the  book  might  as  well  have  been  written  by  a  corporal."  True;  but 
such  a  corporal!  One  who,  from  the  condition  of  a  private  burgher, 
was  called  to  be  commander-in-chief  in  less  than  five  months;  and  from 
whom  the  fighting  Free-Staters  took  their  orders,  from  the  capture  of 
Cronje  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

A  free-footed  partizan  chief  was  this  Boer  farmer;  a  phenomenal 
leader  of  irregulars;  keeping  thousands  of  British  horse  racing  over  the 
Veldt  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  him ;  cutting  through  the  British  lines 
"  with  an  audacity  justified  by  his  fertile  resourcefulness  "  ;  a  man  who 
has  mastered  the  Boer  tricks  of  cover  and  stalking,  and  who  "shot  at 
a  mark  '" ;  one  who  knew  how  to  keep  the  enemy  busy  wondering  what 
he  would  do  next,  and  whose  place  in  the  world's  story  of  romantic  and 
formidable  bushwhacking  is  found  somewhere  between  Forrest  and 
Mosby. 

The  most  convincing  impression  of  the  mind  and  temper  of  De  Wet 
that  we  get  from  these  pages  concerns  the  logical  and  practical  direc- 
tion of  his  criticisms  and  require-  ' 
ments.  Whatever  the  emergency,  he 
"means  business";  in  no  predica- 
ment, for  no  strain  or  stress,  has  he 
any  use  for  heroics — for  "  exalted  sen- 
timents," even  of  magnanimity  or  of 
reverence.  At  Paardeburg,  "Our 
arrival  on  the  previous  day  had  made 
away  of  escape  for  General  Cronje"; 
but  Cronje  would  not  move.  The 
world  will  honor  tliat  great  general, 
he  declares;  .  .  .  "  but  I  believe  that 
he  ought  to  have  sacrificed  his  own 
notions  to  the  good  of  the  nation; 
he  should  not  have  been  brave  at  the 
expense  of  his  country's  indepen- 
dence, to  which  he  was  as  fiercely 
attached  as  I."  It  was  Cronje's  con- 
viction that  he  must  stand  or  fall  with 
his  laager.  He  never  realized  that 
his  capture  would  mean  the  death  of 
many  burghers,  and  that  indescribable  panic  throughout  all  the  laagers 
oa  the  Veldt.  That  fatal  surrender,  De  Wet  maintains,  was  not  only 
the  burghers'  undoing;  it  reenforced  the  enemy. 

The  fact  that  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State  fought  in  small  detachments 
was,  to  De  Wet's  notion,  pregnant  with  much  vexation  to  the  English, 
whose  wits  were  troubled  to  invent  a  new  vocabulary  of  epithet  suit- 
able to  the  occasion — "Rebels,"  "  sniping-bands,"  "guerillas."  He 
seems  to  have  been  always  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  guerillas.  But 
he  is  in  a  measure  relieved  by  their  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  fling 
at  the  peace  negotiations,  when  they  acknowledged  that  the  Boer  lead- 
ers formed  a  legal  government.  "  They  really  did  not  mean  to  use  the 
word  at  all." 

To  the  Boers,  "  Majuba  Day  "  (27th  of  February)  was  a  date  of  omi- 
nous import.  On  the  "  Majuba  Day  "  of  1902,  Commandant  Van  Merwe 
and  four  hundred  stout  burghers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On 
that  same  day — nineteen  years  after  the  great  battle — befel  the  terrible 
defeat  at  Paardeburg,  where  the  Boers  lost  General  Cronje  and  a  great 
force  of  their  best  fighters.  And  when  the  twenty-first  anniversary 
was  upon  them,  they  were  called  upon  to  commemorate  it  in  appalling 
losses  of  men  and  cattle  captured  by  the  enemy.     Says  De  Wet: 

"  We  had  always  been  able  until  now  to  get  the  cattle  safely  away;  the 
unevenness  of  the  Veldt  here  was  greatly  in  our  favor.     But  this  time, 
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we  could  not.  How  am  I  to  explain  the  inexplicable  ?  // V  haa  sinniJ — 
but  not  against  England.  " 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  rirst  commando  laid  down  their  arms  near 
Vredefort.  "The  whole  miserable  business"  came  to  an  end  on  the 
i6th.  To  continue  the  desperate  struggle  was  to  CDurt  extermination. 
Already  the  women  and  children  were  dying  by  thousands.  Starvation 
was  knocking  at  their  doors,  and  knocking  loudly.  "  I  have  often  been 
present,"  says  De  Wet,  "at  the  death-bed  and  at  the  burial  of  those 
who  have  been  nearest  to  my  heart — father,  mother,  brother,  friend; 
but  the  grief  I  felt  on  those  occasions  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
what  I  now  underwent  at  tlie  burial  of  my  nation." 

By  the  light  of  that  pathetic  outburst,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
grimly  bitter  protest  that  lurks  in  De  Wet's  Dedication:  "To  my 
Fellow  Subjects  of  the  Britisli  Empire  I  " 


HEART  CHORDS  ON  AN   IRISH   HARP. 

Fai  HKR  Ti)M  OK  CONNEMARA.       Hy    Elizabeth    O'Reilly    Neville.      Cloth, 
sM  *  iYa  in.,  394  pp.     Price,  $1.50.    Rand,  McN'ally  &  Co. 

MO.ST  Americans  have  rather  vague  ideas  about  Ireland.  Many 
could  give  no  more  graphic  definition  of  it  than  the  country 
which  is  moving  to  New  York.  But  even  the  least  interested  know  it 
as  the  land  of  sucii  discrepant  sobriquets  (or  are  they  cognate  ?)  as  the 
•  Green  Isle,"  and  the  "Isle  of  the  Saints."  The  importation  of  ver- 
dancy to  these  shores  is  palpably  evident,  tho  the  "Saints"  do  not 
appear  to  make  their  hegira  to  New  York  in  surging  throngs. 

This  modest  cluster  of  stories  by  an  Irish  woman  is  redolent  of  the 
Irish  sod.  Mrs.  Neville  selects  one  of  the  barest  sections  of  the  island  as 
her  terrain,  and  sounds  the  depths  of  the  primitive  Keltic  nature  which 
it  produces  and  fosters.  "  The  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat." 
The  humor,  bed-rock  virtues,  and  child-like  poetry  of  Connemaraand  its 
folk  breathe  with  the  pathos  of  an  a;olian  harp  from  her  pages.  They 
are  unaffected  tales,  but  rich  in  their  simplicity,  and  tho  there  is  an 
amateurish  touch  at  times  in  her  style,  it  somehow  accords  beguilingly 
with  the  hearty  directness  of  her  narration. 

"  Connemara  lies  on  the  uttermost  verge  of  the  most  western  island 
of  Europe,  and  is  the  last  spot  on  which  the  sun  rests  before  he  is  lost  to 
the  eyes  of  men,"  she  says.  It  is  a  natural  stronghold,  between  KiUary 
and  (Jalway  bays  on  the  west  coast,  and  few  tourists  penetrate  into  its 
wild  but  beautiful  fastnesses,  and  if  the  land  grudgingly  feeds  the  bodies, 
the  souls  of  its  simple  folk  have  noble  quality  in  them.  We  believe  this 
because  Mrs.  Neville  says  it  in  a  way  that  makes  doubt  base.  Can  such 
passages  as  this  be  withstood  ? 

"Each  Connemara  man  holds  his  head  high,  and  he  has  reason  for 
doing  so.  He  may  be  a  fisherman  depending  on  the  elements  for  his 
breakfast,  or  a  farrner  breaking  his  Iieart  over  a  crop  that  v^'ould  evoke  a 
curse  from  a  Roscommon  cotter;  but  he  comes  from  royal  blood,  and 
he  knows  it  and  is  deeply  thankful.  He  is  brave  because  his  ancestors 
were  brave,  he  is  hospitable  because  they  were  hospitable,  and  he  is 
courteous  because  they  were  courteous.  His  dinner  may  consist  of 
some  potatoes  and  a  freshly  caught  salmon,  or  potatoes  and  milk,  or 
potatoes  and  nothing  at  all;  but  he  invites  you  to  partake  of  it  with  the 
dignity  of  a  prince." 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  hardy  race  the  potato  and  sea-air  will  breed. 
Their  sterile  land  is  clothed  in  wild  beauty  and  the  perfume  of  flowers 
sweetens  the  air.  What  freshness  in  the  simple  annals  of  these  poor,  as 
told  by  Mrs.  Neville!  Character  is  rich  and  individual,  and  the  simple 
Connemara  incidents  are  tragic,  pathetic,  humorous,  and  endearing  as 
she  weaves  them  into  these  tales.  There  is  one  story,  "Vulcan  and 
Venus,"  that  is  very  strong  in  its  granite  rawness  of  emotion.  But  the 
vein  of  Irish  humor  predominates,  the  "  real  thing,"  the  quick,  unctuous, 
colored  flow  of  retort,  that  playful  effervescence  of  the  fancy,  stiffened 
by  a  grasp  of  the  adversary's  weak  point,  which,  like  some  delicate 
wines,  does  not  survive  exportation  from  tlie  country  of  its  vintage. 


PICTURES  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 

TllF.  FoiiNt>INr,  oi-    I'oKiUiis.     I'.v    Juic    Harlowp.     Cloth,   5  x  -'4    in.,  248 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.     DoJd,  Meud  &  Co. 

AS  a  novelist  Miss  Barlowe  is  singularly  lacking  in  what  lias  been 
regarded  as  the  great  essential,  that  is,  the  ability  to  make  a  plot 
which  moves,  to  tell  a  story  which  carries  one  along  so  swiftly  on  its 
current  of  events  that  it  gives  one  an  illusion  (jf  life.  It  may  be  that 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  traditional  plot,  the  events  of  whicli 
are  all  "dovetailed  "  together,  and  which  all  lead  up  to  what  we  call  a 
"climax,"  will  seem  antiquated  and  artificial.  Already  there  are  signs 
of  a  diminishing  loyalty  to  it.  Some  of  our  best  books  are  mere  frag- 
ments, so  to  speak,  of  life,  with  not  any  particular  beginning  or  end. 
And  some  writers  who  began  to  write  in  this  way  have  found  later  that 
the  so-called  plot  paid,  and  their  most  dramatic  work,  in  the  conven- 
tional sense  of  the  word,  has  been  less  vivid  and  less  vibrant  with  the 
real  drama  of  life  than  the  work  which  had  a  less  conventional  form. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  th.it  Miss  Harlowc  will   rot   be  o:ie  of   tlicsf.      In  tin- 


•  Founditig  of  Fortunes,"  the  line  between  the  kind  of  work  which  she  is 
best  suited  to  do  and  the  kind  which  she  has  labored  to  learn  to  do  is  well 
defined.  All  her  attempts  to  tell  a  connected  story  have  an  artificial 
result.  Nowhere  does  she  create  in  her  reader  the  desire  to  turn  the 
page  over  quickly  to  see  what  happened  next,  for  it  really  matters  very 
little.  Rather  one  desires  to  linger  over  the  little  clear-cut  pictures  of 
Irish  life,  the  small  dramatic  incidents,  which  have  no  important  rela- 
tion to  the  story.  Looked  at  from  a  literary  p<jint  of  view,  as  one  of  the 
literary  signs  of  the  times,  an  observant  person  can  not  but  feel  that  the 
old  species  of  story-telling  and  the  new,  which  sacrifices  form  to  the 
close  observation  of  life,  have  met  oddly  here  in  this  book,  and  some- 
what to  the  discomfort  of  both. 

Any  one  who  knows  Miss  Barlowe's  work  knows  how  well  she  under- 
stands her  people.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  ever  drawn  so  clearly  their 
desperate  merriment  and  their  consoling  melancholy.  Her  studies  of 
Irish  life  are  more  exact  and  more  human  than  Miss  Wilkins's  studies 
of  New  England  have  ever  been,  and  better  then  Miss  Wilkins's.  She 
has  been  able  to  make  her  readers  see  the  look  of  the  country  in  which, 
her  people  live. 


A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  TOLSTOY. 

TOI^TOV,  AS  Man  .and  as  artist.  With  an  Essay  on  Dostoyevski.  Ky 
Dmitri  Merejkowski.  Cloth,  5  x  i^i  in.,  310  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

IT  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  a  just  opinion  of  the  great  men  of  other 
nations.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  great  man  is  obscured 
behind  a  diflicult  language,  so  that  his  countrymen's  estimates  of 
him  are  inactessible  to  most  readers.  When  such  an  estimate  is  trans- 
lated, it  is  likely  to  be  a  shock  to  our  preconceived  ideas.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  effect  of  the  recently  translated  book  of  Dmitri  Merejkowski 
on  his  distinguished  countryman,  Tolstoy.  This  writer  paints  Tolstoy 
in  the  light,  not  of  a  great  Christian  reformer  who  has  given  up  the 
things  of  the  world  to  return  to  a 
simpler  and  purer  mode  of  life  (the 
light  in  which  the  American  reading 
public  has  been  wont  to  consider 
him),  but  as  a  great  pagan  who 
somehow  has  gotten  tangled  up  with 
Christian  ideals  which  are  quite  for- 
eign to  his  nature  and  in  direct  op- 
position to  his  acts.  According  to 
Merejkowski,  Tolstoy's  attempt  to  re- 
nounce his  worldly  goods  has  been 
only  a  pathetic  failure;  his  attempt 
to  lead  an  austere  life  has  resulted  in 
a  life  of  austere  but  perfect  luxury. 
Whether  the  reader  is  or  is  not  con- 
vinced in  the  end,  this  Russian  critic 
makes  out  a  very  telling  case  against 
the  latter-day  apostle.  To  strengthen 
his  most  vital  arguments,  he  uses 
the  testimony  of  Tolstoy's  devoted 
brother-in-law,  Bers,  and  that  of  otlier  intimate  and  sympathetic 
family  friends.  Nowhere  does  he  convey  the  idea  that  Tolstoy  is  con- 
sciously a  fraud,  but  simply  that  he  has  utterly  failed  in  living  the 
life  he  aimed  to  live,  and  has  merely  shirked  where  he  pretended  to- 
renounce. 

Merejkowski's  opinion  of  Tolstoy  as  a  writer  is  no  less  interesting 
and  individual.  He  gives  him,  of  course,  a  place  among  the  highest  in 
the  Russian  literary  Olympus.  But  he  admires  him,  not  as  a  psychologist, 
but  as  a  writer  who  more  than  any  one  else  has  understood  the  physical 
life  of  the  people.  He  is  the  "great  seer  of  the  body,"  and  he  describes- 
the  bodies  of  his  personages,  not  their  souls.  They  all  talk  alike,  so 
Merejkowski  claims,  and  it  is  by  some  curious  personal  and  physical 
trait  that  they  become  real  to  us,  some  poignant  gesture  that  makes 
tliem  live. 

It  seems  almost  a  dramatic  perversity  that  leads  the  Russian  critic  to 
contrast  the  art  of  Tolstoy  and  the  art  of  Dostoyevski.  The  one  sane, 
of  splendid  physical  health,  living  an  ahnost  patriarchal  life  among  his 
family;  the  otlier  abnormal,  irregular  in  every  detail  of  his  life,  a  wan- 
derer on  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  an  epileptic  even— the  two  most  sharply 
contrasted  types  it  would  be  possible  to  find  even  in  Russia,  the  land  of 
contrasts. 

The  later  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  contrasting  the  subtle, 
curious,  and  tortured  art  of  Dostoyevski  with  the  obvious  and  phys- 
ical work  of  Tolstoy.  The  works  of  these  two  men  complete  each 
other,  Merejkowski  thinks;  by  their  very  dilfercnce  they  interpret 
each  other. 

The  auth(jr  has  managed  to  make  his  book  of  criticism  as  dramatic  as 
a  romance.  He  has  set  into  vivid  relief  two  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  in  Russian  literature,  and  his  point  of  view,  whether  or  not  the 
reader  agrees  with  it,  is  intensely  interesting. 


IINUIKI    .MKRKJKOW: 


With   its  Kebrviary  issue  Scrilmer's  old  established  literary  magazine,. 
The  Book  Hiiyer,  changes  its  name  to  'I lie  Lamp. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  CASH 


FOR    YOUR 

Farm,  Home,  or  Business, 

I  Can  Get  It 

No  matter  where  your  property  is  lo- 
cated or  what  it  is  worth 

If  I  did  not  have  the  ability  and  facilities  to  sell  your  property,  I 
certainly  could  not  allbnl  to  pay  for  tliis  advertisement.  This  "ad." 
(like  all  of  my  other  "  ads.  ")  is  practically  sure  to  place  on  my  list  a 
number  of  new  properties,  and  I  am  just  assure  to  .sell  these  properties, 
and  make  enough  money  in  commissions  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
"  ad."  and  make  a  good  profit  besides.  That  is  why  I  have  the  largest 
real^estate  business  in  the  world  to-day. 

Why  not  put  your  property  among  the  number  that  will  be  sold  as 
a  result  of  this  "ad."? 

1  will  not  only  be  able  to  sell  it— some  time— but  will  be  able  to  .sell 
it  quickly.  I  am  a  specialist  in  quick  sales.  I  have  the  most  complete 
and  up-to-date  equipment  in  the  world.  I  have  branch  offices  through- 
out the  country  and  a  field  force  of  2500  men  to  find  buyers. 

I  do  not  handle  any  of  the  side  lines  usually  carried  by  the  ordinary 
real  estate  agent.    I  do  not  make  any  money  through  renting, 
conveyancing,   mortgages,  insurance,   etc.     I   MUST  SELL 
real  estate — and  lots  of  it,  or  go  out  of  business.     I  can  assure 
you  I  am  not  going  out  of  business.    On  the  contrary,  I 
expect  to  find  at  the  close  of  the  year  1903,  that  I  have  sold 
twice  as  many  properties  as  I  did  in  1902,  but  it  will  first  be 
necessary  for  me  to    "list"   more  properties.      I 
want  to  list  YOURS  and  SELL  it.      It  doesn't 
matter  whether  you  have  a  farm,  a  home  without 
any  land,  or  a  business;  it  doesn't  matter  what  it 
is  worth  or  where  it  is  located.     If  you  will  fill  out 
the  blank  letter  of  inquiry  below  and  mail  it  to  me 
to-day,  I  will  tell  you  how  and  why  I  can  quickly 
convert  your  property  into  cash,  and  will  give  you 
my  complete  plan  (free)  and  terms  for  handling  it. 
The  information  I  will  give  you  will  be  of  great 
value  to  you  even  if  you  should  decide  not  to  sell. 
You  had  better  write  to-day  before  you  forget  it. 

If  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  Farm.  Iloine,  or  Ru»l- 
ncKiii,  In  nny  part  of  the  country,  tell  me  your  requirements. 
I  will  guarantee  to  fill  them  promptly  unci  autUfuelorlly. 

W.  M.  Ostrander, 

Suite  1419,  North  American  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 


if  You   Want  to    SELL,    Fill   Out,    Cut  Out, 
and   Mail  this  Coupon  to  me  To-day. 


If  You   Want  to   BUY,    Fill   Out,   Cut  Out, 
ard  Mail  this  Coupon  to  me  To-day. 


rgo 


W.  M.  Ostrander, 

I4ig  North  American  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Please   send  witkoitt   cost  to   me,   a  plan  for  finding  a    cash 
buyer  for    my  property,   which    consists    of. 

in   the   town    or   city   of. 

County    of. afid    State   of. 

and  which    I  desire   to   sell  for   S 

The  plan  is  to  be  based  upon  the  following  brief  description 
of  the  property  : 


.igo 


IV.  Al.    Ostrander, 

I4ig  A'orth  American  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
With  a  view  of  buying,  I  desire  information  about  properties 
which    correspond  approximately   with  the  following  specifications : 

Kind  of  property 

Size State 

City    or    County    or  part   of  State  preferred 

The  price  must   be  between  $ and  % 

/  will  pay down,    and  the    balance 


Name. . . 
Address . 


Name. .  . 
A  ddress . 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  pubUcation  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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I  li^e  luiZ'e  KO  ai;€Kts  irr  branch  stores. 

New  Spring 

Costumes 

To  the  lady  who  wishes  to  dress 
well  at  moderate  cost,  our  New 
Spring  Catalogue  is  indispensable. 
It  illustrales  stvles  of  the  newest, 
and  at  prices  fowcr  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  make  every  garment 
especially  to  order,  thus  ensuring 
the  perfection  of  (it  ;tndi^tinish. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  we  pay 
the  express  charges. 

Our  Catalogfue  illurtmtc";  : 

New   5uits,    well  tailored.   In 
the  newest  fashions,  $8  up» 

F:taniine  Costumes,  in 
models  to  prevail  dur- 
ing the  coming  Season, 
$12  up. 

The  latest  deslf^ns  in 
.Spring  and  Summer 
Skirts,  $4  up. 

Rainy-Day  and  Walkiag 

Skirts,  $5  up. 
Jaunty     Jackets,    ^i 

Kainv  -  Day     and 

Walking    Suits, 

Traveling:  Dresses,  etc« 

The  Catalogue  and  a  full  line  of  samples  of  the 
new  Spring  materials  will  besent/r??hy  return  mail ; 
order  what  you  like — every  garment  you  choose  will 
lie  made  to  measure  and  guaranteed  to  til  and  please 
you.  If  it  does  not,  send  it  back  promptly  and  we 
«ill  refund  your  money.  It's  your  good-will  we 
want  most. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND    SUIT   COMPANY, 
iiQ  and  121  West  2.?d  St.,  New  York. 


J 


10 


free 


DRESSES  ANY  WOMAN 

COMPLETE    FROM    HEAD    TO    TOE 
IN    LATEST    STYLE. 

Samples 


and  Measurement  Blanl<s 
To   Introduce    Direct    to   the 
Wearer   our    Ladies'    Custom 
Tailoring  »e  win  muLe 
tliH  tlrst    ten    tliou.-and 
Kuits    absolutely    to 
iiMusuro  sent  us  for 
•  •nly    (10    and    (five 
the  fiilloniTiK  com- 

outflt  r  REE 

Actunlly  $28  »i>l"''  '"I- 
■"■■t  S  lOai'd   nolliiiiK 
to  pay  l.ll  after  you   reoel 
the  Bult  and   free   outdt 
find    it    ju.^it    a.H    represented. 
Send   U8  your  name  anil  post- 
oQlre   addre^^8,    and    we     will 
•end    you    rilEF.   Si]II'L.E.S    OK 
CI.OTII,    5-ft.    tape    line    and 
measurement  blank  for  Bize 
"f  Huit,  .Shirtwaist  &  Shoes. 
A  r^nulnp  wool    mixed  r*prl|«Dl 
lal-atiijlr,  Tailor  Hade   IIIoum 
Snll,     fur    •ueh     ladlei-    lailora' 

»»'•'•»' $2(1.00 

■  ..hair  Kfll  Trimmed  llat      li.r.O 

fair  Sljll.h  Sllnei VJ.SO 

rianni-lrlle  ShIrlnaUl  .  1.60 
Pair    l,l>l«  Thread  11  r.«F    .  ..^U 

l.«fe  IL.rderod  H'ndL'rrh'r  .11 
llandt.ime  leather  l(r(..  ,r>C 
L».ll«'  p.y  d.llj  for  11,1.528.00 

DON'T    DELAY    Att.i 

haviiii.' fUlo.l  lii.oiio  or.li-ra 
<.iir  (.r|.-pH  for  tliim.  BUlts 
will  be  f,;o(Ki  and  So 
KriM-     Artlidea. 

GENTS'  COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING  CO., 
Ladies'  TailnrinK, 

Dept  433 
111    Adama   Street, 

CHICAC.O. 

Kttnnrt.  Plr.l  N.l'l  Dank 
OUcacO'  Caplul  llu.ouu.OOiX 


■■i       BEAUTIFUL        ^^ 

FlowerS 

Mv     Surprise   Packel"  is  a  Flower  Garden  in 
ilsell,     .iikI    will    delixhl    voii!       It    rontaiii'.  i 
ao  <IU)H  K  ANNl'ALH,  MIXKI>, 

lKuarailt<((l  loo  ?,.c<ls).  Sent  willi  niv 
I>retty  CiitalDU  .tii.1  Certificate  ndinittiiiK 
to  my  Third  Annual  Prize  Conleit  (fir-t  prize 
|iO)  for  flowers  ^rown  from  it.  to  all  t-iulos 
inir  f>c   for    post.TRf  and    mlilressri  of  two 

•  others  trrowinir  flowers.    I  want  lo  know  you.  ■ 
3Ji  prif..  »«ar.|..,|  In  II.!.'        s-o  I'irl    ratal. .k  f.r  li.t    % 

(MISS  EMMS  V.  WMITf.  Serdswoman.  | 
No.  818  Nicollet  Ave..  Minneapolis.  Minn.        | 

Readers  of  Thk  Litera 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

'I  UK  Ln  f.i<.\i<\-  DiGKST  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"Under  the  Darkness  of  the  Night."— Ellen  C. 
Ch."ipeiiu.     (The  Neale  Publishing  Company.) 

"  .\  Coin  of  Edward  VIT."— Fergus  Hume.  (G. 
\V.  Dillingiiain  Company.) 

"The  Life  Within  "— .Anon vmous.  (Lorfhrop 
I'ublisliing  Company,  §1.50.) 

"The  En!,'lisli  Language."  —  Frederick  Manley 
and  \V.  X.  Hailtnann.  CC.  C.  Birchard  &  Co., 
Hoston.) 

"  The  Laurel  Primer,  with  Suggestions  to 
Teachers  "— \V.  X.  Hailmann.  tC.  C.  Hirchard  & 
Co.,  Hosion.) 

"  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life."— Joseph  Pack- 
ard.    (Byron  S.  Adam,  Washington,  D.C.,  $-'.25.) 

"Modern  Spiritualism."  —  Frank  Podmore. 
(Charles  Scribner's  .Sons.,  2  vols.,  $5  net  ) 

"Experiments  on  Animals."  —  Stephen  Paget. 
(<;.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2  ) 

"  The  American  Republic  and  its  Government." 
-James  Albeit  Woodburn.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
.Sons,  $-•  net.) 

"Calvert  of  Strathote."  —  Carter  Goodloe. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"The  Path  of  Evolution."— Henrv  Pemberton. 
(Henry  Altemus  Company.) 

"  Emblemland."  — John  Kendrick  Bangs  and 
Charles  R.  .Afacauley.     (R.H.Russell.) 

"  Xuggets  from  a  Welsh  Mine."— Jenkin  Llovd 
Jones.     (Unity  Publisliing  Company,  Chicago.)' 

"With  the  Lepers  in  Surinam."- Rev.  Henry 
T.  Weiss,  12  Church  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

"  Happiness."— Essays  on  the  meaning  of  life,  by 
Call  Hilty;  translated  bv  Fr.ancis  G.  Peabodv. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.25  net.) 

"  The  Meaning  of  Pictures."— John  C.  Van  Dvke. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.2$  net.) 

"Some  By-Wavs  of  California."  —  Charles  F 
Carter.    (The  Grafton  Press.) 

"  Henry  Ashton."-R.  A.  Daguc;  (Published  by 
author  at  Alameda,  Cal.) 

"  Socialism  and  Labor."— Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  $o.So  net.) 

"  Religion,  Agnosticism,  and  Education."— Rev. 
J.  L.  Spaldmg.     (A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  $0.80  net.) 

"  Aphorisms  and  Reflections."— Rev!  J.  L.  Spald- 
ing.    (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  $0.80  net.) 

"  Augustus  Caesar."- John  B  Firth.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  $1.35  net.) 

"A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels."— John  A.Broadus. 
(A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.) 

"  The  Coast  of  Freedom."— Adele  Marie  Shaw, 
cnoubleday.  Page  &  Co.| 


CURRENT    POETRY. 
Mollusks. 

By    Hk.VKV   Ji  KOMK.    StO(  KARI). 

Down  where  the  bed  of  ocean  sinks  profound. 
Lodged  in  the  clefts  and  caverns  of  the  deep, 
Where  silence  and  eternal  darkness  keep. 

These  dumb  primordial  living  forms  abofnd. 

What  know  they  of  this  life  in  the  vast  round 
Of  earth  and  air,- how  wild  the  pulses  leap 
At  love's  sweet  dream;  what  storms  of  sorrow 
sweep ; 

What  hopes  allure  us,  and  what  terrors  hound  ? 

And,  scatteied  on  these  slopes  and  plains  below 
This  atmospheric  sea,  one  with  the  worm 
.\nd  beetle  for  a  momentary  tei  m. 

What  know  we  more  of  those  ethereal  spheres,- 

What  rapture  may  be  there,  what  poignant  wo, 

What  towering  passions,  and   what  high  careers? 
—In  February  ILii ffi's  Magazine. 


■ciJxr> 


CRIBBAGE  OUTFIT. 

BOARD.-  3'A  By  IX  In 
PASS,     NICKEL    PLATED. 
EDGES.  ENAMELED  FACE. 
ENCLOSED  IN  NEAT  BOX. 
LED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  ♦  I  OO. 

PHELPS,     AMSONiA.Cotin. 


A  Tempting 
Delicacy 


Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  the  X.itural  Food  for  In\'alids  because  it  is  the 
most  porous  and  light  of  all  foods  and  presents 
f^reater  surface /or  the  action  of  lii^estive  Jlutds. 
These  fluids  arc  drawn  hy  ahsorpiion  into  every 
partof  the  whe.1t  shreds,  making  the  food  immed- 
iately assimilable.  .    ' 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  contains  a  food 
property  to  upbuild  each  and  ever>'  element  of  the 
depleted  body.  Foods  made  of  part  of  the  wheat, 
such  as  white-flour  bread,  cannot  do  this, and  the  fer- 
ment contained  in  them  results  in  a  sour  mass  in 
the  stomach.  There  is  no  lard,  yeast  or  health-dis- 
turhing  injjredient  of  any  nature  m  Shredded  Whoie 
II  'heat  Biscuit  and  its  use  insures  a  sweet,  clean 
stomach. 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  purifies  the  di- 
gestive tract,  and  constipation  is  unknown  to  those 
who  eat  it  regul.irly.  It  can  be  prepared  in  so  many 
tempting  ways  that  the  fickle  appetite  is  always  at- 
tratted  by  its  goodness  and  the  ailing  body  quickly 
responds  to  its  all-nourishing  force. 

I  ..r  sale  by  all  Kr'>fers.  Sen.l  f.  r  -Tlie  Vitnl  Oiic<;tlon" 
(.,70k  book,  illustrated  in  colors)  FREE.     Ad.lr.-ss 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Fire-escape 

is  precaution  URainst  fire.  Dumping  hot 
ashes  into  rickety  cans  or  barrels  is  a 
menace  to  safety. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can  is  fire-proof. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel.  Close  htting 
lid  prevents  wind  .scattering  ashes. 
Safest,  strongest,  best  ash  and  garbage 
can  made.  » 

Sold  by  honw- furnishing nnd  liardnnredenlomnnd 
The  WHt  <'oriilrc  Vo.,  I»ep«.  K,  C'InclnnutI,  O. 
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r  liitr.l.     Illith  (rn.l.'  ulrrl  Im.iI.t  in  i)ul.  k.artlli);,  di 
sally  rl»n<.il.     I'lt.'ni;  nii.l  r«(tlnll..n  miipl... 
By  Iho  ASI>KK«S  MAM,  OKI'KU  SlKTMOD. 

ll,yo»nrr.,.lp<- 
1,1  V  lo  In-  i.rr.U.il 
Y  hiiii.h  niiiti.  I>  >li,r|w.l  fr....i  iK-nr..*!  .IMrlhut- 
Init  l>.lnl.     S.  n.l  (r  l.-.kli-l  ••  ll..iii..  ll.nlliiK." 

KSTIMATK    KKKK.        ril'l>i;     I'l.ANS    «ny 
houH,  $S.I)0. 
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«.     -.^        By  Iho   ASI>KK«S   MAI 
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Write  for  price  list. 
H    11    nallanl,  .•i-r  I'itistield.  Mass. 
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WUliam  Allen  White 


Will  write  a  series  of  articles  on  the  political  situa- 
:ion  at  Washi: 
Exclusively  in 


tion  at  Washintjton  as  he  sees  it  from  week  to  week. 


/v 


THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


^^ 


There  are  perhaps  three  or  four  men  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  who  can  write  on  political   topics 
•as  sanely,   shrewdly  and   clearly  as  Mr.  White ;    but   not 
one   of    them    possesses    in   like    degree    his    fine    native 
humor  or  his  ability  to  wring  the  last  drop  of  human  interest  out  of  his  subject 
and  into  his  writing.      Mr.  White  has  also  the  rare  gift  for  stripping  a  complex 
theme  of    its  non-essentials  and  showing  it  forth  in  its  simplest  terms. 

How  the  Cabinet  Does  Business 

By  CHarles  Emory  «SmitH 

Former  Postmaster-General.     A  very  general  ignorance  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Cabinet  room  prevails,  and  yet  the  Cabinet 
is  the  least  formal,  the  most  active,  of  the  arms  of  the  Govern- 
ment.     Mr.  Smith  will  illustrate  with  anecdotes  of  actual  occur- 
rence how  the  assembly  handles  grave  questions. 

A  Congressman's  Wife 

A  regular  letter  from  one  of  the  brightest  women  in  Washington,  giving  us  all  the 
social  gossip  of  the  Capital,  telling  us  the  good  things  said  at  the  social  functions; 
bright,  sparkling,  full  of  life — the  social  life  of  Washington. 

ffi!«^^The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  every  weeR 
from  now  to  July  1st,  1903,  on  trial, 
on  receipt  of  only  50  cents. 

it  is  the  handsomest  weekly  magazine  you  ever  saw 
The  Curtis  Publlshine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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People  are  reading 

The 
Conquest 

Because  it  stirs  their 
American  pride,  and 
brings  vividly  before 
them  the  deeds  of  the 
pioneers  whose  a-d- 
venturous  daring 
won  for  us  a  continent 

Yoxjr  bookseller  has  it,  or 
will  get  it  for  you.  It  is 
the  great  book  of  the  year 


J 


is  worthless  without  a  perfectly 
reliable  movement  —  a  poor  case 
ruins  a  good  movement — does  not 
properly  protect  it.     Every 
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Fhcebus  Apollo. 

B\    GLV  Wltmoke  Cakrvl. 

Hear  us,  Plioebus  Apollo,  who  are  shorn  of  con- 
tempt and  pride, 

Humbled  and  crushed  in  a  world  gone  wronji 
since  the  smoke  on  thine  altars  died  ! 

Hear  us.  Lord  of  the  Sunrise,  and  come,  as  of  old 
you  came  ; 

Dawn  on  the  doubts  and  darkness  born  ot  our 
later  shame  ! 

There  are  strange  gods  come  among  us,  of  pas- 
sion, and  scorn,  and  greed  : 

They  are  throned  in  our  stately  cities,  our  sons  at 
their  altars  bleed. 

The  smoke  of  their  thousand  battles  hath  blinded 
thy  children's  eyes, 

.■\nd  our  hearts  are  sick  for  a  ruler  that  answers 
us  not  with  lies, 

Sick  for  thy  light  untarnished.  Fruit  of  Latona's 
pain  :  - 

Hear  us,  Phoebus  Apollo,  and  cotne  to  thine  own 
again  ! 

Our    eyes,    of   earth    grown    weary,   through    the 

backward  ages  peer 
Till,  wooed  of  our  eager  craving,  the  scene  of  thy 

birth  grows  clear, 
.\nd  across  the  calm   ^^igean,  gray-green   in  the 

early  morn. 
We  hear  the  cry  of  the  circling  swans  that  salute 

the  god  new-born  ; 
The  challenge  of  mighty  Python,  the  song  of  the 

shafts  that  go 
Straight   to  the  heart  of  the  monster,  sped  from 

thy  slender  bow. 
.\gain  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  a  magical  music 

rings, 
The  song   of  the   marching  Muses,    the  ripple  of 

fingered  strings  ; 
Hut   this  is  our  dreaming  only  :     we  wait   for  a 

stronger  strain  : — 
Hear  us,  Phoebus  Apollo,  and  come  to  thine  own 

again  ! 

There  are  some  among  us.  Diviner,  who  know  not 

thy  way  and  will. 
Some  of    thy   rebel     children    who    bow   to    the 

strange  gods  still. 
Some  that  dream  of  oppression,  and   many  that 

dream  of  gold. 
Whose  eai  s  are  deaf  to  the  music  that  ghtdden  the 

world  of  old  ; 
But  we,  the  few  and  the  faithful,  we  are  weary  of 

wars  unjust. 
There  is  left  no  god  of  our  thousand  gods  that  we 

love,  believe,  or  trust  ; 
In  our  courts  is  justice  scoffed  at,  in  our  senates 

gold  has  sway. 
And  the  deeds  of  our  priests  and  preachers  make 

mock  of  the  words  they  say. 
Cardinals,  kings,  and  captains,  there   is  left  none 

fit  to  reign  : 
Hear  us,  Phoebus  Apollo,  and   come  to  thine  own 

again  I 

We   liave   hearkened    to  creeds   unnumbered,  we 

have  given  them  trial  and  test. 
And  the  creed  of  thy  Delphic  temple  ot  them  all 

is  still  tlie  best  ! 
The   clean-limbed    blithe   disciples,    slender,   and 

strong,  and  young. 


"CARE  OF 
INVALIDS" 

"HOW  TO  PROnilRLY  VENTI- 
LATE A  ROOM"  is  one  of  the  many 
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ClidLflotte   Bronte 
George  Elliot 
JsLne  Austen 

Studies  in  their  Works 

]>v  llK.\i;v  II.  Udn.nki.i.,  Svo,  -IS")  pages. 
.V< /,$_'. 00.     By  mail,  $2.17. 

I.  Charlotte  lironte,  (a)  Her  Realism, 
(b)  Her  Attitude  toward  Nature,  (c)  Her 
Passion. 

n.  George  Eliot,  (a)  Her  Religion  and 
riulosophy,  (b)  Her  Art,  (t)  Her  Sym- 
pathy: I'uither  considered. 

III.  Jane  Austen,  (a)  Her  Place,  (b) 
Her  Wonderful  Charm. 


"  In  Mr.  Bonnell's  criticism  we  certainly 
gain  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  writers 
d(>scribed  intimately  and  through  a  syni- 
liatbetie  medium.  Obviously  be  lias  read 
...  to  saturate  bis  niind  with  the  writ- 
iiigs  imder  his  consideration,  to  get  out  of 
them  all  that  tliey  can  yield  bim,  and  to 
make  tlie  product  of  bis  study  an  inspira- 
tion to  other  readers.  Consequently  .  .  . 
to  read  his  book  is  to  renew  one's  interest 
in  bis  subjects  and  to  respect  bis  attitude 
toward  tbem." — Sew  York  Times  Saturday 
lie  view. 

"  Whoever  is  interested  in  the  three 
women  most  famous  in  Englisli  letters, 
cannot  fail  to  bail  with  pleasure  a  volume 
like  this"  .  .  . — A'eic  York  Literary  Digest. 

"The  three  great  female  novelists  of 
England  are  once  more  made  the  subjects 
of  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion." .  .  .  — Xew  York  Sun. 

"...  This  work,  aside  from  being 
biographical,  is  an  intimate  psychic  study 
of  these  three  full-souled  women.  It  con- 
tains many  anecdotes  and  incidents  tliat 
are  known  but  to  few,  and  the  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  three  women  is,  in 
some  particulars,  also  new."  ...  —  At- 
Imita  Constitiilion. 
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The  swing  of  their  long  processions,  the  lilt  of  the 

songs  they  sung, 
Thine  own  majestic  presence  pursuing  the  nymph 

of  dawn 
In  thy  chiiriui  eastward   blaring,  by  thy   stately 

griffons  drawn. 
The  spell  of  thy  liquid  music,  heard  »<nce  in  the 

speeding  year  :— 
These  are  the  things.  Great   .Archer,  that  we  long 

to  see  and  hear  I 
For  beside  thy  creed   unblemished  all  others  are 

stale  and  vain  : 
Hear  us,  Phoebus  Apollo,  and  tome  to  thine  own 

agam  ! 

Monarch  of  light  and  l-.nighter.  honor,  and   trust, 

and  truth, 
<;od  of  all  inspiration,  King  of  ?'.ernal  youth, 
Whose  words  are  fitted  to  music  as  jewels  are  set 

in  gold. 
There  is  need  of  thy  splendid  worship   in  a  world 

grown  grim  and  old  ! 
We  have  drunk  the  wine  of  the  ages,  we  are  come 

to  the  dregs  and  lees, 
And  the  shrines  are  all   unworthy  where  we  bend 

reluctant  knees  : 
The  brand  of  the  beast  is  on  us,  we  grovel  and 

grope  and  err. 
Wake,  Great  God  of  the   morning!     The  moment 

has  come  to  stiv  ! 
The  stars  of  our  night  of  evil  on  a  wan  horizon 

wane :— 

Hear  us,  Fhcebus  Apollo,  and  come  to  thine  own 

again  ! 

— In  February  Scribiiei  's  M^ig-aziiie. 


PERSONALS. 

Mr.    Collier  Always  "  Touches  \Vood."— The 

superstition  of  actors  is  so  well  known  that  some- 
times even  a  single  habit  is  construed  into  being 
an  omen  for  good-luck  or  fortune.  William  Col- 
lier, says  the  Xew  York  Evening  Telegram,  will 
never  enter  or  leave  a  room  or  go  on  or  off  the 
stage  without  touching  a  piece  of  wood. 

This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  stage  en- 
trances, ifr.  Collier  stands  in  the  wings  at  Weber 
&  Fields'  Music-Hail  waiting  his  cue,  and  when  it 
arrives  he  reaches  out  to  the  frame  of  the  nearest 
scene,  passes  the  tips  of  his  fingers  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood,  and  walks  before  the  audience. 

Once,  in  the  excitement  of  a  firs':  performance, 
he  made  a  few  steps  toward  the  footlights  when 
he  remembered  that  his  wood-touching  had  been 
neglected.  While  the  audience  was  still  applaud- 
ing him,  he  backed  a  few  steps,  bowing  modestly, 
and  in  the  most  careless  fashion  reached  out  his 
left  hand  and  touched  the  edge  of  the  scene- frame. 
Then  he  went  on  with  his  lines. 

This  hobby  was  noticed  by  Charles  Bigelow, 
who  was  standing  beside  him  in  the  wings. 

"  Do  }-ou  always  touch  wood  before  yon  go  on  ?'" 
asked  the  scanty-haired  comedian. 

"  Sure,"  replied  Mr.  Collier,  as  he  gently  stroked 
Mr.  Bigelow's  head  before  making  his  entrance. 

And  Mr.  Bigelow  thought  hard  for  a  time. 

Horace  Greeley's  Broken  Heart.—  Senator 
Depew  introduced  an  account  of  the  disastrous 
c'.ose  of  Horace  Greeley's  life  into  his  eulogy-  of 
the  late  Representative  Amos  Cummings,  of  Xew 
York,  in  the  Senate  recentlj-.     He  said  : 

"I  have  seen  many  a  death-bed  in  my  life  ;  I  have 
seen  life  go  out  under  conditions  that  were  sad  or 
sweet,   hopeful    or   despairing.     I  never  but  once 


A  Saccessfal  Concern 

For  a  long  lime  Literary  Digest  readers  have  been 
addressed  on  various  phases  of  the  real-estate  jiroposition 
by  Messrs.  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.,  and  in  tliis  week's  issue 
another  of  their  announcements  will  be  found. 

It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  know  that  out  of  the 
thousands  of  readers  of  this  periodical  who  have  become 
patrons  jf  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.,  no  case  of  complaint  or 
of  dissatisfaction  has  arisen. 

This  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  it  is  no  less  creditable. 
Their  oflers  have  always  contained  a  clause  offering  in 
good  faith  to  make  good  ever\-  promise,  and  an  honest 
adherence  to  this  offer  has  resulted  in  a  measure  of  success 
not  often  attained. 


HE  PUBLISHERS 


THIh  MIIKI  ISMHI^S  ''•■'''t'^'-'  that  in  the  publication  of 
IIL,  r  IJiJL,1011L,I\0  ••  M„dern  Kloqueme  "  they  are  add- 
ing sonicUiinj'  i)t  v.diio  to  tlic  world's  literature— a  work  that  traver.ses 
entirely  new  lields.  For  tlie  tirst  time,  the  best  After-Dinner  Sjjeeches, 
Lectures,  Addresses  and  Anecdotes  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  present 
generation  (the  past  fifty  years)  have  been  gathered  together. 

A  work  on  oratory  has  meant,  heretofore,  a  musty  collection  of  time- 
worn  speeches,  some  of  them  good,  but  all  of  them  to  l)e  found  in  divers 
similar  collections.  The  present  Library  is  as  different  from  these  as  its 
distinguished  I'klitor-in-Chief  was  different  from  other  men.  F'ormer  Speaker 
Tliomas  R.  Reed,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  staff,  succeeded  in  compiling  a  work 
on  new  and  original  lines — a  work  eminently  needful  to  every  library,  public  or  pri- 
vate— as  the  most  cursory  examination  of  its  purpose  and  scope  will  testify. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

THE  purpose  underlyinp;  the  Library  of  Modern  Eloquence  was  to  collect  and  publish  in  permanent 
iorm  the  best  spoken  thought  of  recent  tunes  ;  but  nothing  has  been  included  save  what  is  replete 
with  genuine  literary  va  ue  and  undoubted  popular  interest.  No  excerpts  or  mutilated  portions  of 
^;pecches  have  been  admitted.  Texts  have  been  given  in  full,  since  incomplete  readings  work  an  injus- 
tice to  bo  h  author  and  reader. 

This  work  is  without  a  precedent.  It  has  neither  predecessor  nor  competitor.  It  is  sole  occupant  of 
a  new  field.  Although  the  speeches  are  not  all  new  in  themselves,  yet,  as  here  given  to  the  public,  they  are 
literally  treasure-trove.  They  constitute  an  important  body  of  Nineteenth  Century  literature,  heretofore 
inaccessihle  and  hidden  in  widely  separated  places. 

No  experiments  have  been  tried  Whatever  is  included  is  of  proved  value  and  interest.  Spceclies 
which  have  been  Hashed  across  a  continent ;  lectures  which  have  been  repeated  witli  ever-renewed  fervor  ; 
.iddresses  which  have  brought  fame  to  the  speaker  and  have  marked  an  epoch  in  history — these  have  been 
collected  for  the  first  time  after  months  of  laborious  effort. 

.Appended  to  this  collection  and  recnforcing  its  purpose  to  entertain,  will  be  found  a  series  of  witti- 
cisms, anecdotes  and  eloquent  sayings,  making  the  work  in  effect  a  cyclopedia  of  later  oratory. 


After-Dinner  Speeches — Vols.  I,  II  and  III 

M.\NY  of  the  brightest,  wittiest,  .wisest  say- 
ings of  our  time  have  been  engendered  amid 
the  incense  of  fr.igrant  Havanas  and  the 
aroma  of  cafe  noir.  There  is  something  particularly 
inspiring  in  a  group  of  congi  nial  men  who  are  in  the 
best  of  humor  from  having  just  dined,  and  who  settle 
hack  comfortably  in  their  chairs  to  listen  to  some 
ethical,  scientific,  literary,  or,  perhaps,  satirical  dis- 
course from  a  speaker  of  national  repute. 

Such  a  speaker  must  be  entertaining.  The  nature 
of  the  occasion  demands  that  quality.  He  must  be 
brief  and  to  the  point.  While  his  speech  may  have 
the  bright  ring  of  an  impromptu  effort,  the  best  ex- 
amples are  rarely  haphazard.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  Emerson  put  into  an  after-dinner  speech  the  best 
philosophy  of  a  long  essay.  Joseph  H,  Choate, 
Mark  Twain,  C  hauncey  M.  Depew,  and  Charles 
Dickens  have  established  international  reputations 
in  this  special  field. 

Lectures— Vols.  IV,  V  and  VI 

A  LECTURE  is  kneaded,  twisted,  and  revamped 
by  frequent  repetition  till  it  becomes  a  model 
of  eloquence.  Many  of  the  noblest  flights  of 
oratory  must  be  credited  to  the  lecturers  of  this  and 
other  countries.  Their  subjects  have  cost  them 
weeks  and  months  in  the  preparation  ;  they  have 
been  tried  by  the  fire  of  public  ordeal. 

In  a  book,  the  public  will  endure,  though  not 
graciously,  a  mass  of  truthful,  even  though  unen- 
livened, sentiment.  In  a  lecture,  brightness  is  the 
saving  grace.  Shou'd  a  man  produce  a  great  lec- 
ture lie  has,  of  sheer  necessity,  created  literature 
worthy  to  endure. 


Famous  Addresses — Vols.  VII,  VII!  and  IX 

THIS  department  includes  Literary,  Scientific, 
and  Commemorative  Addresses  and  Eulogies. 
The  authors  represented  are  renowned  ora 
tors,  men  whose  authority  to  treat  of  their  subjects 
is  as  unquestioned  as  is  their  power  to  speak  with 
ability. 

The  editorial  committee  have  aimed  to  give  only 
those  speeches  that  would  "  read  well  " — that  would 
be  attractive  from  both  charm  of  style  and  force  of 
thought.  Comparatively  recent  as  is  the  history  of 
America,  its  literature  is  already  teeming  with  note- 
worthy examples.  The  patriotic  American  as  well  as 
the  litterateur  will  be  inspired  by  and  delighted  with 
these  "  Occasional  Addresses." 

Anecdotes — Vol.  X 

FOR  the  man  desirous  of  becoming  a  public 
speaker,  or  for  him  who  is  called  upon  at  short 
notice  to  respond  to  a  toast,  "  Modern  Elo- 
quence'' will  prove  an  ever-present  helper.  To  such 
persons  the  last  section  wi  1  especially  commend  it- 
self ;  it  includes  several  hundred  pages  of  anecdotes, 
reminisct^nces,  and  repartee.  A  well-timed  story  is 
often  the  salvation  of  a  speech;  and  here  such  stories 
may  be  found  in  the  widest  possible  variety— and  of 
the  highest  possible  quality. 


The  Indices 

The  indices  are  complete  and  thorough,  furnish- 
ing instant  reference  to  every  topic,  both  general  and 
specific,  in  the  entire  work. 
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to  receive  portfolio  of  sample  pages,  photogravures,  and  chromatic  plates  ;  also 
full  particulars  regarding  bindings,  prices,  etc. 

N>nm- 

/Ha  ii  A  ddress 

[Ak-ii]     


Readers  of  The  utkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mentija  ilie  pubiicaciou  when  writing  to  advertiseru. 
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When  you  remodel 
or  build 

Make  certain  of 
a  healthful,  per- 
fectly control- 
led atmosphere 
throughout  the 
house  by  in- 
stalling 

Hot  Water 
Heating 

the  greatest  producer  of  home  comfort 
and  convenience.  There  is  freedom  from 
ashes,  dirt  and  coal  gases  in  the  living 
rooms.  Makes  your  bouse  easier  to  rent 
or  sell,  if  necessary. 

The  apparatus  13  now  simply  and  cheaply 
erected  in  old  homes.  Need  not  be  con- 
nected to  waterworks  system.  Write  to- 
day for  valuable  information. 

V 


Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Dept.  H 
CHICAGO 


<^^cji)i^^^^ 


i 


Weak  Stomachs 

Need  that  Greatest  of 
Food  Cures 

CUM   GLUTEN 

It  is  extracted  from  wheat  and  is  a  diet 
better  than  medicine  for  all  forms  of  Dys- 
pepsia. The  only  safe  food  in  cases 
of  Diabetes.  Ask  your  physician  about  it. 
Write  us  at  once  for  sample  and  literature. 

The  Pure  Gluten  Food  Co. 

92  West  Broadway,  New  York 


6/>e 
Beauty 
Curve 

in 

NAIL 

CVTTING 

i* 

giverk  by 


GEM 


NAIL 
CLIPP£R>sX 


T   years, 
ircd. 


A  COMPLETE    MANICURE    SET 

NicUcl-pIaicd.       I'oci.cl   si/e.       Kcipv  -liarp    fr 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  .my  shape  or  length  de' 

Sold  everywhere.      By  mail,  25  cent* 
SturlinK  Silver  Handle 

I'rice  ?i.(«i 
'l!r.i<:s  llaiullcwilhbest 
Nickfl.pl.ile,  5<m:. 
THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St..  AnsonioL.  Conn. 


saw  ;i  man  die  of  a  broken  iie:irt,  and  never  do  I 
wish  to  see  such  a  tragedy  again. 

"  I  made  a  speech  with  .Mr.  Greeley  in  his  presi- 
dential campaign,  just  before  its  close.  We  spoke 
from  the  .luime  platform,  and  both  of  us  knew  thai 
he  was  to  be  beaten.  We  went  back  to  his  home, 
and  he  was  jeered  upon  the  train  and  at  the  de- 
pot when  he  arrived.  We  went  into  his  study, 
which  was  littered  with  those  famous  caricatures 
of  N'ast,  representing  him  as  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  evil  or  vile  in  expression  or  practise 
in  life.  Mr.  Greeley  glanced  them  over  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said  : 

"  '  My  life  is  a  failure.  I  never  have  sought  to 
accutiuilate  a  fortune.  I  never  have  cared  for 
fame,  but  I  did  want  to  leave  a  monument  of  what 
1  had  done  for  my  fellow  men,  in  lifting  them  up 
and  in  doing  away  with  the  curse  of  slavery  and 
the  curse  of  rum  ;  but  here  I  am,  at  the  close  of 
this  campaign,  so  represented  to  my  countrymen 
that  the  slave  will  alw.iys  look  upon  me  as  having 
been  one  of  his  owners,  and  reform  will  look  upon 
me  as  a  fraud.' 

"  Then,  his  head  falling  upon  his  desk,  he  broke 
into  uncontrollable  sobs.  I  sent  for  his  family. 
The  brain  that  had  done  suuh  splendid  work 
snapped.  The  next  morning  he  was  taken  to  an 
asylum,  where  he  died.  His  heart  literally 
broke." 

.Secretary  .Shaw  as  Sherlock  Holmes.— When 

.Secietary  Shaw  came  out  of  the  White  House  re- 
cently, says  the  Xew  York  Times,  he  missed  his 
hat.  Looking  around  he  found  a  hat  that  closely 
resembled  his  own.  It  bore  the  initials  "T.  C.  P." 
in  gilt  letters: 

"Here,"  said  Mr.  Shaw  to  the  bystanders,  "is 
where  I  display  the  talents  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
Discovering  the  initials  '  T.  C.  P.'  in  this  hat,  I  seek 
for  a  man  with  those  initials  who  has  been  at  the 
White  House  to-day.  There  is  only  one  such 
man,  and  his  name  is  Thomas  C.  Piatt.  That  does 
not  prove  that  the  owner  of  these  initials  has 
taken  my  hat,  but  when  we  ascertain  that  Mr. 
I'latt  is  not  now  at  the  White  House,  the  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible  that  he  has  gone  away  wearing 
a  hat.  Since  this  hat  is  here  and  mine  is  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  has  taken  my  hat.  Is  the  demon- 
stration clear  1 " 

Amid  the  admiring  comments  of  the  spectators 
Mr.  Shaw  put  on  Senator  Piatt's  hat,  walked  over 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  rang  up  tlie 
Senator  on  the  telephone.  Mr.  Piatt  confessed 
that  he  was  the  man  who  purloined  the  Secre- 
tary's hat. 

"  This  looks  to  me  like  a  Wall  Street  game," 
said  Mr.  Shaw.  "I  may  have  the  best  end  of  the 
deal,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  You  have  been  ac- 
cused of  making  trades,  but  I  did  not  think  you 
would  work  them  off  on  your  friends." 

"  1  think  it's  a  flim-flam  game,"  responded  Mr. 
Piatt.  "  I  didn't  suppose  you  would  have  the 
nerve  to  do  a  thing  like  that  almost  under  the 
eyes  of  the  President.  But  for  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment, providing  for  publicity  for  all  suspicious 
enterprises,  I  suppose  I  would  never  have  gotten 
that  superior  hat  of  mine  back.  I  suspect  that  the 
iiewsiJaper  men  at  the  White  House  threatened  to 
I'xpose  you  if  you  did  not  make  restitution." 

Later  in  the  day  they  exchanged  hats. 

KdiHf>ir»  Way  of  Working.— Thomas  A.  Kdi- 
son  is  said  never  to  read  a  book,  outside  of  his 
technical  reading,  unless  it  is  mentioned  to  him 
by  his  wife  or  some  friend.  Then  he  sits  down 
and  reads  until  he  has  tlnished  it.  One  evening, 
says  the  New  York  Timfs,  he  happened  to  be  un- 
usually engrossed  with  some  "problems," and  was 
nervously  pacing  up  and  down  his  library. 

To  divert  his  thoughts  his  wife  came  in  and 
picked  up  the  first  book  she  saw.  It  happened  to 
he  "  The  Couut  of  Monte  Cristo." 

"Have  you  ever  read  this  story.'"  said  Mrs. 
I-Mison  lo  lirr  husband. 

He  Klopprd  and  looked  at  the  title. 

"  N'li.  I  ticver  have.     Is  it  goo.l  .' " 


IF  you  care  for  flowers,  tree.*, 
bird.s,  or  insects ;  if  you  own  a 
garden,  a  lawn,  a  country  home, 
an  herbarium  ;  if  you  have  any 
love  of  Nature  iu  you,  send  for 
•  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 

OuT-OF-DoOR 

Books 

It  is  the  best  collection  of  its 
kind.  Probably  one  of  the  list  is 
just  what  you  want.     Sent  free. 

C.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


27  AND  29  Wh^T  .•3D  STREET 


^%r>fc 


Mew  York 


/^7^^^^ 


CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST   AND    BEST 

^^a'^^r:,?^  548  to  $5,000 

More  brilliant  than  pas  or  electricity.    Costs  less 

than  kerosene.     Suited  for  any  building  anywhere. 

Write  for  booltlct  T 


J.  B.  COLT   CO. 
21  Barclay  St.New  York 

The  l.irpcst   ma>ccrs  of 

Acetylene  Apparatus 

and  Stereopticons. 


Boston 
Pbliadelphia 

Chicago 
Los  Angeles 


^*^/^   A  f^W^     Write  for 

(\^  •/  illustrated 

*wj|  booklet  I'  free. 

JOHEIMI  l»I.\ON   CKICIBLE  CO., 

Jcrm-y  < "Uy,  N.  J. 

■ 


TYPEWR  ITER 

$10 


aiilivil  vii.ilili'i.v|H 
t>i  $1>KI  iim<  hliii'.  I 
llnl  anil  Niniill  IctI 


k-l.ulr.  >Ij,l 

tr      I'o.  s  «.. 
alphnlH't  of  li 


, I'd  l.v 

KKKK  lOlK-^K   \'S     

STKNOCiUAniY  with  eiich  Muchine.  ^^^^^ 

.S-../i(/  Gold  liK.  Fi>iinlalH  Prn  Gitvn  11  AC  E  N  TS 

with  •■reryiiiiiiliti.-.r  hhk/.  iri(/iiii  i'  irrrA- 1|  WANTED 

Acme  Typewriter  Co.,  112  Fulton  St.,  New  Vork 


Tbu  School  Fill  Ita  Studesit 

for  the  rureiT  of 

Professional  Nurse 

r)  ,f  Nur.M.tl.)  ...rtulljrre 
d  Ircturmli'l  pen  nil  r.tr*- 
lOrnri-  Afullr«ta|.|iu.  a,m:\t(i 
I  ■ipli.ation  W  til"  >.hi-  I. 
aulauqua  School  of  Numint, 


T.ll.iln  M., 


.  ^■  ■> 


100  CARDS!  .•!  35'' 


Kea<i«'rH  of  Thk  Lttkrart  Diobst  ore  asknd  to  mention  the  publication  when  wrltloK  to  advertisers. 


I  unci  o.irri-ctfl>  lis  mid  »i7..-».  Order  fill. ■(!  d«.v  i<-.i-i 
^■|ll■.fll<•tll■n  (fiiBrMnt.-.d  N..I  ..l.lMiiml.l.'  .In-w  lii-ri-  iil  t 
III.  pric-iv     Ho.. kill  ••<'\IM»  HTYI.K"  KIJK.K! 

K.  J.  sdiisiER  rrii.  if  txti  ro .  i>kpt  ;o6.  nt  loi is. 
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PRUDENTIAL 

>*^    HASJME   ^^^ 

^.StRENGTHOr 
.^IBRSlTAR-i 


i--?*;cCr 


"  My  CrowD  is  in  my  heart,  'tis  called  Content.'* 

Shakespeare. 

Such  a  Contentment  arises  when 
the  Family    is    Protected   through    Life    Insurance   in 

I  The  Prudential 

Its  Participating  Policies  not  only  Protect  the  whole 
Family,  but  Provide  Cash  Dividends  to  the  Policy* 
holder  as  well,  thus  affording  an  Excellent  Investment 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION.  DEPT.    K 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.  President.  Home  Office:  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Mrs.  Edison  assured  him  that  it  was. 

"  All  right.  I  guess  I'll  read  it  now,"  and  within 
tw«  minutes  the  "problem"  whatever  it  was,  had 
be«B  forgotten,  and  he  was  absorbed  in  Dumas's 
great  story.  As  he  finished  the  book  he  noticed 
the  light  of  day  peeping  in,  and  on  looking  at  his 
watck  found  it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

No  sooner  had  he  laid  down  the  book  than  the 
forgotten  "  problem"  jumped  into  his  mind,  and, 
potting  on  his  hat,  he  went  to  his  laboratory  and 
worked  unceasingly,  without  food  or  sleep,  for 
thirty-six  hours. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

Ike  Charg^e  of  the  Four  Hundred. — 

Half  a  block,  half  a  block, 
Haifa  block  onward. 
All  in  their  'motobiles 

Rode  the  Four  Hundred. 
"  Fonvard .'  "  the  owners  shout, 
"  Racin!^-car .'    Runabout .'  " 
Into  Fifth  Avenue 

Rode  the  Four  Hundred. 

" Porward .'  "  the  owners  said, 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd  ? 
Not  tho  the  chauffeurs  knew 

Some  one  had  blundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  kill  or  die. 
Into  Fifth  Avenue 

Rode  the  Four  Hundred. 

Tunnels  to  right  of  them, 
Tunnels  to  left  of  them. 
Subways  beneath  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd  ; 
Stormed  at  with  shout  and  yell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  Fifth  Avenue, 
While  rang  the  chauffeur's  bell, 

Rode  the  Four  Hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  goggles  bare, 
.  Flashed  as  they  cleft  the  air. 
Smashing  the  people  there, 
Charging  the  people,  while 

All  the  town  wondered. 
Plunged  in  the  gasolene  smoke. 
Right  down  the  street  they  broke  ; 
Copper  and  pedestrian 
Reel'd  from  their  lightning-stroke 

Shatter'd  and  sunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back  again, 

Rode  the  Four  Hundred. 


If  •you  watit  securities  -you  can  transfer  readily  and  quickly 

BUY  FIRST  MORTGAGES  AND 
FIRST    LIEN     BONDS     ONLY 

That  is  what  we  stand  for.  There  was  a  better  way  to  handle  mortgages  on  real  estate 
security  and  that  is  why  this  company  was  created.  Five  men  experienced  in  making 
Chicago  real  estate  valuations  pass  daily  on  all  applications  for  loans  so  carefully  that 
only  one  out  of  every  ten  applied  for  is  made.  Our  book  for  investors,  "  First-Mortgage 
Bond  and  Trust  Company  Investment  Methods,"  is  well  worth  securing,  as  it  explains 
how  large  or  small  transactions  are  handled  without  delay  to  the  borrower  or  investor. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  all  communications  and  send  the  book  free  of  expense  to 
those  applying  for  it. 

Reliable  parties,  only  those  commanding  the  confidence  of  investors,  may  secure 
agencies  upon  furnishing  satisfactory  references. 


Tlr$t  °  mortgage  Bond  and  Crust  Company 

Organized  Under  the  State  Banking  Law  of  Illinois. 

187  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Officers  and  Directors:  (President)  Frederick  W.  McKinney,  (Vice-President)  Harry  I.. 
Irwin,  (.Secretary)  Chester  C.  Broomell,  (Treasurer  Isaac  N.  Perry,  John  C.  Fetzer,  Chas.  D. 
Dunlop,  Richard  W.  Sears,  Jos.  E.  Otis,  Jr.,  (jeorge  Thomas. 


and  Desk 


11'  FIUNG  CABINETS 


The  most  convenient  device  tor  filinp  and  classifying  clippings, 
illustrations,  manuscripts,  etc.  It  is  the  acme  of  simplicity  and 
1  f.idy  reference  and  a  stimulus  to  the  busy  man  by  reason  of  the 
aicnracy  and  facility  with  which  memoranda  are  preserved  and 
referred  to. 

The  Card  Index  Rerum  pives  a  valuable  cross  reference  to  your 
library  or  manuscript  and  permits  use  of  any  known  method  of 
classification. 

A  MENTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

Risbop.1.  II.  Vincent—"  To  read  with  a  definite  purpose  and  classify 
what  you  read  by  this  system,  is  of  untold  value." 

Cleo.  IC.  Daniels,  (!en.  Pass.  Agent,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Ry.  Co.—"  I  find 
tlit*m  indispensable  to  me  in  my  work." 

Desk  Top  or  Tprlght  Cabinets  furnUhrd  In  all  slies  and  styles.  Speeially 
arranged  t'ablnets  for  clergymen,  physlrlans  and  other  professional  mea. 

Trices  $7.50  and  upward,  shipped  prepaid  on  approval.  Return 
It  our  expense  it  not  satisfactory.  Send  for  catalogue,  prices  and 
iterature. 

^.6ffLIBRARY  FILING  CABINET  COMPANY 

Title   and   Trust  Bulldlne,   CTileueo 


Bf    T  r^  F^  r^  1"~^  9  r^     Largeit  Mail-Order  Seed  House 
I      I    1^  1-^  r^    r^       ^^    in  the  World.     W^  In  buying 
^^  *V^*       a— ^.I—^     k^    BURPEE'S    SEEDS    direct  by 
mail  you  get  your  money's  worth  in  the  Beit  Seeds  that  Grow — and  you 
have  your  choice  of  Rz^re  Novelties  for  1903,  which  cannot  be  had  else- 
where.    Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our  complete  catalogue 
—FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  seeds.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


When  can  their  grlory  fade? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made  ! 

All  the  town  wondered. 
Proud  of  the  charge  thej-  made, 
Proud  of  themselves,  they  said. 

Were  the  Four  Hundred. 

—J.  C.  D.  in  Life 

Readers  of  Thb  Litkrart  Digsst  are  asked  t«  mention  the  put>iication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


SELL  REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUSINESS 


Property 

_     _  _  anywhere. 

Send  Description  and  Price.     It  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  I  can 
save  you  time  and  money. 

FRANK  P.  CLKVELAND,  Real  Estate  Expert, 
7812  Adams  Elxpress  Building,  Chicago. 


WANTED 


Active,  educated  men  of  businea» 
ability  to  represent  us.     Weekly 
salary  or  guarantee  paid.     Give  age,  qualifications,  refer- 
ences.   DODD,  MEAD&  COMPANY,  New  York, 
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5  Strong  Points 


Bar  -  Lock  Typewriter 

Send    for   Catalogue    and    full    infoi^ 
nnation    to 

COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MFG.  CO. 
49  West  Il6th  S».,  New  York  City 


;Robinson*s  Bath  Cabinet 

Guaranteed  to  Cure  Rheumatism 

•Gives  new  life  and  vigor  to  every  organ  of  the  hunun 
body.  Thousands  of  people  are  daily  sufferers  because 
they  coniinue  to  clog  the  circulation  wiih 
poison  in  place  of  eliminating  the  uric  acid 
from  the  blood  by  Hot  Air  Baths.  Every 
intelligent  person  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  heat  is  the  only  cure  for  disease. 

Write  for 
descrlpti  ve 
matter  and 
special  io<>3 
proposition. 
b  X  c  e  I  I  en  t 
commission 
and  salarv 
offered  to 
reliable  men 
and  women. 

1"  actory  prices  made  to  one  person  in 
each  town  where  we  have  no  agent 

'UOBINSON  THERMAL  BATH  CO..:«t  .l.ll.r-.oM  M.  ToInIo.O. 


il  NO  TACKS  ^S^Vrl^H  \i 
J  irWrSTETHV  IMPROVED  ^ 


^i      SHADE        ROLLER        / 


fhH+H-'l 


•yA^ 


I 


It  CoHt4  I.eHH  Than  You  Think 

for  a  HtroiiK.  Ouriihlo,  atiractlvc  Wroiiglil  Iron 
or  WIro    Ff'nri-   for   your    I.iiwii  or  ('finptory. 
Quiillly  and  slvW-t  iitip(|ini1lc(l.    Writf  (nr  free 
<iiiiil<ii;iif  I'      L'.il  s.  s.'iiiit.' AVP. 
Enterpri5e  Foundry  &  Pence  Co. ,  Indljnatnns,  Ind. 


RELIABLE 

fi  worfl  that  stiinri!!  for  the 
t  IncuL.itor^  and  Un-xicn 

:     rll       I    ,    I,  I.  I,  •.;,..  i,,l.|l*. 


Cwth.  Great  English  Remociy 

BLA/R'S    PlLLSl 

S«fe,  Sure.  Effective.    60C,  4.  $1 
DRUGGISTS,  or  224  Wimtm  8t,  W-  Y. 


AlwHj*  the  South  Wln«l.— Of  a  hotel-keeper  in 
the  Scotch  highlands  a  tourist  asked  :  "Is  this  a 
good  place,  landlord,  do  you  think,  for  a  person 
affected  with  a  weak  chest  ?  " 

"Xane  better,  sir  ;  nnne  better,"  was  the  encour- 
aging reply. 

"I  have  been  reconiinendeJ,  yon  know,  by  the 
doctor  to  settle  in  a  place  where  the  south  wind 
blows.     Does  it  blow  much  here?" 

"Toots,  ay  !"  was  the  reply  ;  "it's  aye  the  south 
wind  that  blaws  here." 

"Then  how  do  you  acc<unl  for  it  blowing  from 
the  north  at  tlie  present  time  ?"  said  the  tourist. 

"Oh,  that's  easily  accounted  fot,  sir,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "It's  the  south  wind,  a'  the  same,  sir,  jist  on 
its  road  back  again."— i'/r/t'ii.^  Chronicle. 


Tlie  New  Cellar  Door.  In  the  slums  of  Man- 
chester a  rent  collector  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  rent  from  one  I'at  Maginnis.  On  being 
applied  to  for  a  couple  of  weeks'  rent  he  said  he 
would  pay  it  if  the  landlord  would  put  in  a  new 
cellar  door.  This  was  done,  and  the  collector 
called  for  the  money.  Maginnis  was  out,  but  his 
eldest  son  paid  the  money  that  was  due. 

"Cilad  you  have  it  leady  for  once,"  said  the  man. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  boy  replied;  "but  it  has  been  an 
awful  trouble.  We  had  to  sell  some  of  the  furni- 
ture." 

"Oh?"  said  he,  pocketing  the  rent.  "I  didn't 
know  you  had  any." 

"Yes,"  continued  the  lad;  "father  sold  the  new 
cellar  door  to  get  it." — Tit- Bits. 


Coming  Events. 


March    5-7.— Convention    of    the    Brotherhood    of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  at  Houston,  Texas. 

March  10.— Convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  at  Altoona,  Pa. 

.March    19-25  —National    American    Woman's  Suf- 
frage Convention,  at  New  Orleans. 

March  24-26.  — .American   Rose   Society  Exhibition, 
at  Philadelphia. 

March  27.  -Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  Contest,  at 
New  York. 

March  30  31.— Dog  Show  at  St.  Louis. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

SOUTH    AMKRICA. 

February  16.— Captured  Venezuelan  sailing-ves- 
sels are  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
vice-consul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
The  Venezuelan  Supreme  Court  awards  an 
American  claimant  $700,000  damages  against 
Venezuela  for  annulment  of  a  concession. 

I'ebruary  20. -The  Venezuelan  press  protest 
agaitist  the  delav  of  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  in  restorfng  captured  ships  to  Vene- 
zuela. 

OrillK    FOKKIGN  NKWS. 

I'ebruary   16.— A  blue   book   Cii  the  Venezuelan 
affair  is  issued  in  London. 
The  Do.minican  Government  is  informed  that 
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the  American  chums  must  be  settled  without 
waiting  for  a  commission  to  negotiate. 
Presiilent    Palma,   of    Cuba,    signs  the    naval 
coaling-stations  agreement  with  the  United 
States 

February  17. — Parliament  reopens;  tlie  King  in 
his  speech  makes  reference  to  Venezuelan, 
Turkish,  and  Alaskan  questions 

February  18.— Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain, 
on  arriving  at  Cape  Town,  admits  that  he  is 
less  hopeful  of  good  results  from  his  visit. 

February  19  —A  joint  note  of  the  Powers,  in  re- 
gard to  reforms  in  Macedonia,  is  handed  lo 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Porte. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  tiermany  and 
Venezuela  are  resumed. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  reported  as  negotiating 
for  a  site  for  a  "  Palace  of  Peace"  at  The 
Hague. 

February  20. — The    completion    of    T.,eo    XIII. 's 

twenty-fifth   year  as  Pope  is  celebrated  at 

Rome. 
A  letter  is  made  public  which  is  said  to  satisfj' 

German  churchmen  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of 

Emperor  William. 
The    Mexican   Monetary  Conference    meets  in 

Mexico  City. 

February  21  —Railroad  workmen  in  Holland  de- 
cide on  a  general  strike  as  a  protest  against 
a  proposed  bill  to  prevent  strikes. 
Canada,  it  is  said,  has  protested  against  the 
appointment  of  Senators  Lodge  and  Turner 
on  the  Alaska  Commission. 

February  22  — Korea  rejects  the  Russian  demand 
for  a' railway  concession. 

Domestic. 
Congress. 

February  x6.—Sena/e:  The  Philippine  Currency 
and  the  Indian  Appropriation  bills  are 
passed.  The  nomination  of  George  B.  Cor- 
telyou  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  is  confirmed. 
J  louse :  The  Senate  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Safety  Appliance  law  is  passed. 

February  17. — Senate:  The  Statehood  bill  is  dis- 
cussed   and    the   conference     report   on   the 
Army  Appropriation   bill  is  adopted. 
House:  The   Naval    Appropriation    bill    is  dis- 
cussed. 

February  18. — Senate:  Senator  Morgan,  of  Ala- 
bama, speaks  against  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty. 
House:  The  Army  Appropriation  bill  is  sent 
back  to  conference,  and  consideration  of  the 
Naval  Appropriation  bill  is  continued. 

February  iq. — Senate:  The  Panama  Canal  treaty 
is  dir.cussed  in  the  dav  and  night  session, 
the  opposition  being  led  by  Senators  Quay, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Morgan,  of  Alabama. 
House :  The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  is  passed 
with  an  amendment. 

FehrwAvy  20.— Senate  :  The  F'anama  Canal  treaty 
is  discussed. 
House:  The  Fortifications  Appropriation  bill 
is  passed  and  the  Fowler  Currency  bill  is 
considered.  Conference  reports  on  the  bill 
for  the  protection  of  Presidents  and  the  Leg- 
islative Appropriation  bill  are  adopted. 

February  71.— Senate :  The  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
is  discussed. 
House:    Consideration  of  the  Fowler  Currency 
bill  is  continued. 

Othkr  Domestic  News. 

February  16  —The  President  appoints  George  B. 
Cortelyou  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
and  James  R  Garfield  commissioner  of  cor- 
porations in  the  new  department. 

February  17.— .A.  protocol  providing  that  claims 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  set- 
tled by  a  commission  at  Caracas  is  signed  in 
Washington. 

The  President  names  the  American  members 
of  the  Alaskan  boundary  commission. 

February  18.  — Mr.  Bowen,  it  is  said,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  represent  Venezuela  before  The 

"Prudential  Promptnes.s." 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  has 
paid  all  the  policies  carried  by  that  Company  on  the  lives 
of  those  persons  killed  in  the  New  Jer.sev  Central  Railroad 
dis^.ster  near  Westtield  on  January  27th.' 

Of  the  twenr\-four  persons  killed,  six  had  policies  in  The 
Prudential,  and  that  Company,  immediately  upon  leaminfj 
of  the  accident,  notified  its  representatives  located  at  Plain- 
field  to  hasten  in  everv  way  possible  the  filing  of  proofs  of 
d^th  at  the  Home  Office  of  the  Company  in  Newark,  in 
order  to  e.xpedite  the  payment  of  the  insurance  money  to 


The  Locomotive  Stops 

every  125  miles  for  coal   and  every  90  miles  for  water,  but  the  20  horse-power 

Winton  Touring  Car 

travels  150  miles  with  one  filling  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil.  With  the 
improved  cooling  system  the  only  loss  of  water  is  by  natural  evaporation,  con- 
sequently one  filling  of  the  water  tank  will  suffice  for  several  days. 

The  Winton  is  a  practical,  symmetrical  and  handsomely  appointed  touring  car, 
with  greater  enduring  qualities  than  the  railroad  locomotive,  greater  than  any 
other  automobile  manufactured  or  sold  in  America. 

Every  mile  in  a  Winton  is  a  mile  of  comfort.  Body  of  carriage  is  suspended 
on  long  and  elastic  springs — there  is  a  long  wheel  base — tires  are  large  and 
resilient — upholstery  of  seats  the  most  luxurious  ever  made  part  of  automobile 
equipment — backs  of  seats  are  high — tonneau  accommodates  three  persons  com- 
fortably— front  seat  is  divided,  giving  a  snug  and  secure  position  to  the  driver. 
These,  and  many  other  features  which  combine  to  insure  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  comfort  in  riding,  make  you  think  rough  roads  do  not  exist. 

Lubrication  is  automatic  ;  there  being  no  oil  cups  or  gauges  to  call  the  opera- 
tor's attention  from  the  road  ahead.  Transmission  gears  are  secured  within  a  dust- 
proof  case  and  run  in  an  oil  bath.  The  motor,  differential,  water-pump,  etc.,  are 
similarly  encased  and  protected.  Price  of  WINTON  TOURING  CAR,  com- 
plete with  two  full  brass  side  lamps,  detachable  tonneau,  etc.,  ^2,500. 

Visit  any  of  our  branch  or  agency  depots  in  two  score  leading  cities,  and  the 
many  features  of  Winton  excellence  will  be  fully  demonstrated. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company, 
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thousands  of  times,  if  you  like.  It  requires  but  a  few  minutes'  praclice  several 
times  a  day  at  spare  moments  to  acquire  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 
1-  roiieh,  German,  or  HpaniMh.  College  professors  all  over  this  and  other 
countries,  and  the  press  generally,  endorse  this  perfect  and  natural  system  of 
teaching  languages. 
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Hague  Tribunal  unless  he  resigns  his  post  at 
Caracas. 

Mr.  Cortelyou  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  Sec- 
retary of' Commerce  and  Labor. 

Justice  Shiras  resigns  from  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Judne  (Irosscup,  in  Chicago,  grants  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  packers  in  the  beef  trust  case. 

Colonel  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School,  resigns. 

February  19 —The  Coal  Strike  Commission 
meet's  in  Washington  to  begin  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  report. 

Februarv  20.— The  President  signs  the  Elkins 
Atni-Rebate  bill. 

February  it.  — President  Roosevelt,  in  an  address 
at  the  corner-stone  laying  of  the  new  Army 
War  College  in  Washington,  says  that  the 
nation  must  be  well  armed  to  fulfil  her  mis- 
sion as  a  world  power. 

February  22.— Washington's  Birthday  is  gene- 
rally observed. 

The  report  of  the  Navy  Department  to  the 
President  regarding  the  delays  in  complet- 
ing battle-ships  is  made  public. 

Senator  Quay  agrees  to  accept  the  Spooner 
compromise  Statehood  bill,  provided  tiie 
Democrats  are  satisfied. 

American  Dkpf.ndencies. 

Februarv  11.— Philippines :  The  Ladrones,  under 
General  San  Miguel,  have  become  very  act- 
ive in  the  vicinity  of  Manila. 
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THK  CITY  OF  XFW  YOliK, 

DEPARTMF.NT  OF  TAXF-S  .AND  ASSE.SSMENT8. 

MAIN  OFFICE.  BOKOl^GH  OF  MANHATTAN, 

NO.  280  BKO.ADWAY,  STEWART  liUILUING. 

January  12.  1903. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GR'F.N,  AS  REyFIRED  by  the 
Greater  New  Yurk  Charter,  that  the  books  called  "The 
Aiiiiiuil  Record  of  the  Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  and 
Personal  F>tate  of  the  BorouBhs  of  Manhattan,  The 
Brou.v,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond,  comprising 
The  City  of  New  York,"  will  be  open  for  examination 
and  correction  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  and 
will  remain  open  until  the 

1ST  DAY  OF  APRIL,  1903. 

During  the  tiiuo  that  the  books  are  open  to  public  in- 
spection, application  may  be  made  by  any  person  or 
corporation  claiiuiiig  to  be  aKin'ieved  by  the  assessed 
raliiatioii  of  real  or  personal  estate  to  have  the  same 
corrected. 

Ill  the  Boroukfh  of  Manhattan,  at  the  main  office  of 
the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  No.  280 
Broadwa.v. 

Ill  the  Borongh  of  The  Bronx,  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment, Jluiiicipal  Building,  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enty-Seventh Street  and  Third  .Avenue. 

In  the  Boroukih  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment, Municipal  Building. 

In  the  Borough  of  Queens,  at  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Hackett  Biiililing,  Jackson  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street,  Long  Island  City. 

In  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment, Masonic  Building,  Stapleton. 

Corporations  in  all  the  Boroughs  must  make  applica- 
tions only  at  the  main  office  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan. 

Applications  in  relation  to  the  assessed  valuation  of 
personal  estate  niu-t  be  made  by  the  person  assessed 
at  the  office  of  the  Department  in  the  Bonuigh  where 
such  person  resides,  and  in  the  case  of  a  non-resident 
carrying  on  business  in  The  City  of  New  York,  at  the 
office  of  the  Department  of  the  Borough  where  such 
place  of  business  is  located,  between  the  hours  of  ID 
A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.,  except  on  Saturday  when  all  appli- 
cations must  be  made  between  10  A.  M.  and  12  noon. 

JAMES  L.  WFXI^.  President. 
WILLIAM  S.  CtK.SWELL.        GEORGE  J.  GILLE.SPIE, 
SAMIEL  STRASBonUtEK.      HIFIS  L.  SCOTT, 
Commissioners  of  'I'axes  and  Assessments. 

THIN  women 

who  wish  to  Ktiin  IU«h  and  thus  round  out  their  fij?- 
nre  should  retul  l>r.  Kivurd'.s  Treatiso  on  the  cause 
of  (liiiiiies.s  or  I'liiaciation.  It  t<'lls  how  to  prevent 
and  cure  this  uiisiglitly  condition  and  shows  how 
your  weight  can  be  iii<Tea.so<l  thr<'e  to  five  pounds 
a  week,  surely.  Mifely,  and  nermauontly.  The  book 
and  other  particulars  Nont  free. 
The  G.  S.  Rivard  Co.  Ltd.,  132  SUte  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ASTHMA 


tiuill  up  ;  hralth  prrmt 
nook  ar>  a  Free. 


TAKKN     FKOM    TIIE    8YHTEM 

NutliinK    rrn»ln>  which    can  produce   an   m^■ 

taik.      You  can  rat,  alrvp  and  aUnd  iipcw* 

wllhout  allKhlnt  return  of  ixnnplotna.     App»- 

nrUhnl  ;    n»rr«i    atrrnrthrnrd  ;    ««hol»   nj-itim 

«nlly  rMtorcd  ;  llf«  ma.lf  eujoyablr. 

Wit.  IIAVKS,  Buffalo.  ?i.  Y. 


MAPLEWOOD. 


near  rinrlaBatl, 
Ohio. 

..     (orliini  <T<t«l>liBli.<l   In    KTf)  for  the  i>rlvat4-  care  and 

mi'dlcnl  triiitmeiit  of  l»rii«  aad  Alcoholic  Addiction*. 
ThouKaniln  liRving  f»lliil  cl^'wliiTe  hare  b«>n  cured  by  ui. 
lloMC  TrratmcBt  If  l»Fii|rcd.  Addrww  Tub  Db.  J.  L. 
STEI-IIBNR  Co..  l>cp.  M,    I.Kllil.N'ON,  O. 


B«Ml«ra  of  Tbx  LmBARr  Diobst  are  msked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adrertlsers. 
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Pears' 

The  more  purely  negative  soap  is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  you  have  used  Pears'  soap 
you  probably  do  not  know  \vh:it  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  fat  or  al- 
kali iu  it — nothing  but  soap. 

Established  over  icxj  years. 


An  Efficient 
Home  Treatment 

I  Treat  with  Absolute  Success  Constipation 

Without  the  Use  of  Drugs.  Medicines, 

Injections  or  Tiresome  Exercises, 

and  I  have  Successfully  and 

Permanently  Relieved  the 

Worst  Cases  of  Chronic 

Constipation. 

Full  Infonnaticn  Free  to  All  Who  Send 
Name  and  Address. 

Constipation,  tliat  "King  of  all  Diseases,"  cau  be 
cureil.  I  have  cured  hundreds  of  the  worst  clironic 
cases  after  g^reat  specialists  and  all  known  drugs 
and  other  artifjc-ial  means  had  failed.  Improvement 
beglDS  the  first  day.  You  can  discard  your  pills,  in- 
jec'i  ns  and  other  aids  at  once.  My  metliod  is  a 
secirt  the  result  of  years  of  experiment  and  careful 
study — but  I  am  glad  to  explain  it  fully  to  eveiy 
suff"r>-r,  free  Write  rue  to-day.  and  I  will  furnish 
absohiie  proof  of  some  of  the  most  remarUahle  cures 
of  chronic  cases  tliat  have  heen  declared  al)Solutely 
hopeless.  I  have  prepared  a  handsomely  illustrated 
lH>ok  on  the  ■'Causes  mid  Cuieof  Constipation  and 
Appe  dicitis '■  which  explains  f  idly  my  metliod.  It  is 
free.  You  have  only  to  read  it  and  you  wi  1  be  con- 
▼intvd  that  at  last  the  secret  of  a  positive  anil  lasting 
cure  for  constipation  has  been  discovered.  Write  to- 
<la.\.forno  matter  how  many  remedies  liave  failed 
to  cure  von.  I  will  cure  you  at  once  and  cure  youto 
stay  c''r"d.  Prof.  Stephen  ti.  Burridge,  lOi  Monroe 
Bldg  .  Kal.imazoo.  Michigan. 


Cod   Liver   Oil 
is   a   food 

and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
In  its  selection. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  the  best  oil  that  over  fifty  years  of  con- 
tinued scientific  research  has  produced 
By  the  process  employed  the  oil  is  kept 
fro  -1  C'lntact  with  the  atmosphere  from 
the  'beginning  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture until  it  is  safely  corked  up  in  bottles, 
thus  preventing  contamination  of  any 
kind  and  excluding  all  impurities. 

y4sl.-  for  I'lfri-  Mnthr's  Oil,  atiil  .««•  that  the  bottle 
—  ri  fliit,  Ill-Ill  our — lull rs  oiir  iiiliiir  lis  iiijintif. 

Schieffsiin  S,  Co.,        -  New  York 


;^  Individual  Communion 

;  '^       rtiiffStc      Send  for /rce  catalogu* 


Outfits. 

3  AM 


i;Y  H>MMlNION  OUTFIT  CO, 
Box    I.  horhMMir.  N.  t. 


CHURCH  CUSHIONS.  '^.Tc^ 
nisliiniis  whiih  rlo  nm  i^tk  clown  nor  harbor  dust  and  ver- 
min  Senil  fortataloi;i;esof  Ezybe-J  Mat^resses.Cushions.etc. 
THE  A  A.  BoHNERT  CO.,  DEPT.  G,    CINCINNATI,  0. 


Solution  of  Problein.s. 

No.  S07.     R(K3>— Ktj. 
No.  S08. 


(,»-Kt  8 

3. 

Kt-R3ch 

Q—K  6,  matt 

K-H5 

K  .K  P 

■'" 

Q— K  8,  mate 

K-K  4 

^' 

2. 

Q-Q  Kt  8 
Kt-Q3 

ch 

Q  X  Kt,  mate 

Kt-B  5 

Q  — K  8,  mate 

2 

K~K  3 
Kt  .X  P  ch 

3- 

P  ~Kt  4,  mat 

Kt  xP 


Kx  Kt 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  Universitv  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Kev.  I.  W.  H.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester. Mass.;  the  Rev.  (i.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
K.  .S.  Ferguson,  Hirminghani,  -Ma.;  H.  W.  Harry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  J.  C.  j. 
Waiiiwnghl,  Somerville,  Mass.;  W.  J.  l^erris, 
Chester,  Pa.;  the  Hon  Tom  M.  'I'avior,  Franklin, 
Tex.;  I.  |.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  C.  H.  E.,  Youngs- 
town, "o";  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  R. 
H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia  ;  C.  N.  F., 
Rome,  Ga.;  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va.;  the  Rev.  S.  M 
Morton,  1)  I).,  Effingham,  111  ;  ().  C.  Pitkin,  Syra- 
cuse X.  Y.;  E.  N  K  ,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  E.  A'.  C, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  (i.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grosse  I^ointe  Farms,  Mich.;  F. 
GatTia.ge,  Westboro,  Mass. 

807:  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  R.  G.  Eyrich,  New  Or- 
leans. 

808:  Dr.  E  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  W.  G. 
Hosea,  Cincinnati  ;  C.  M.  F^'errari,  Ouray,  Colo. 

Comnierts  (807)  :  "Ranks  highly  in  its  class  for 
ingenious  originality.  A  fine  problem  in  all  re- 
spects"—H.  W.  B.;  "A  good  kev,  but  lacks  va- 
riety "- J.  (i.  L.;  "  Beautitul'"— R.'G.  E.;  "  Neat,  if 
not  over-original  "— F.  G. 

808:  "Easy,  but  very  ingenious" — M.  W.  H.; 
"  Light  for  a  first-prize'r  "- G.  D  ;  "  Not  great  or 
difficult.  A  model  of  economy  and  accuracy" — F. 
S.  ¥.;  "Has  few  real  prize-qualities" — H.  W.  B.; 
"  Worthy  of  admission  to  your  late  'I'ourney" — 
C  N.  F.;  "  A  lovely  little  gem;  charming  in  set- 
ling  and  play"— F.  G. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  T.  St  A.  and 
W.  G  H.  got  799-806  with  the  exce-ption  of  802,  803  ; 
R.  G.  F:..  803-806;  C.  M.  P.,  803,  805;  W.  (i.  H. 

Erratum  :  In  solution  of  Problem  (February  21) 
read  Xo.  805  and  No.  806,  instead  of  806  and  807. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 

By  losing  his  game  with  Mai  shall,  and  "  draw- 
ing "with  Tariasch,  Pillsbury  is  in  second  place. 
The  score  at  time  of  going  to  press  : 


Won. Lost 

Trichmann 7  ^  2)4 

rillsbury   7      2 

Marco 6      3 

Mieses 6      4 

Schlechter 6      4 

Tarrasch 6      4 

Maroczy 5^^  _\i 


Won. Lost 
Mason 5j^  4J4 

I'aubenhaus 4J4  sM 

Wolf 4^   5% 

Albin ■2%  S'A 

Marshall aj^  614 

-eggio   2%  6J4 

Moreau o     10 


Pillsbury's  Latest. 

Iu  Moscow,  recently,  Mr.  Pillsbury  played  sans 
voir  twenty-two  games  simultaneously,  losing 
only  two  games.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  won- 
derful play. 


KASPARO- 
riLLSnlRV.  WITSCH. 

WAi/i:  Black. 

1  P— K  4        P-K  4 

2  K  Kt-B  3  Q  Kl-B  3 

3  1'.— B  4  Kt-B  3 

4  P— Q  4         P  X  P 

5  Castles         B-B  4  (a) 

6  P— K  5        P— g  4 

7  P  X  Kt         P  X  B 

8  R-K  sq  ch  K-B  sq  (b) 

9  I!— Kt  5       P  X  P 
io)!-R6ch   K  — Kt  sq 

11  Kt  X  P  B  X  Kt  (c) 

12  P— Q  n  3  B  X  P  ch  (d) 

13  K  X  V,  B— B  4 

14  Q— K  3  B-Kt3 


KASPARO- 
WITSCH. 

Black. 

Kt— K   4 

Q-Q  3 

y-K 


PII.LSBIRV 

Wh  ite. 

15  Kt-Q  2 

16  Q— Kt  3 

17  Kt-K  4 

18  K-Kt  sq(e;Kt— Q"6 
tg  R— K  3        P— K  E  4 

20  Kt-B  5  (,)  -  Kt  3 

21  Kt  X  Kt  P  X  Kt 

22  Q-K  s  P-K  B  3 

23  Q-K  7  r— B  2 

24  K-K  sq(f)  I— B  5 

25  Bx  P  K-K  Hsq(g) 

26  R-Kt  :;  ch  E— Kt  3 
^^  B— R  6 

wins  (h) 


Comments  by.  Reichlieltn  in  The  .\orlli  .-imerican. 
fa)  This  is  novir  the  usual  order  of  moves  through 
which  the  Max  Lange  attack  is  leached. 

(b)  B-  K  3  is  best. 

(c)  If  Kt  takes  White  moves  P- Q  B  3. 

(d)  B— K  4  is  answered  by  Q  x  O  ch  and  P— K  B  4. 

(e)  A  necessarv  King  move,  as  Black   menaced 
Kt-Kl  5  ch. 


TO  CURK  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take    Lax  at    ve    Br  .mo  -  Quinine    Tablets.      This 
n   every  box,   S.'ic. 


«%^ 


THE  FOOD 

That  Does  Good 


A  medicinal  food  iliaf 
attaclcs  microbes 
AND  drives  out 
disease 


The  only  vitalized  Emulsion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  with  the  hypophosphites  of  lime 
and  soda  and  guaiacol. 

For  weak,  thin,  consumptive,  pale-faced 
people,  and  for  those  v\  ho  suffer  from 
chronic  skin  disease  and  weakness  of 
lungs,  chest  or  throat. 

Ozomulsion  is  a  scientific  food,  pre- 
pared under  aseptic  conditions  in  a  mod- 
ern laboratory  under  supervision  of  skilled 
physicians. 

To  be  had  of  all  druggists. 

A  Large  Sample  Bottle  Free 

will  be  sent  by  us  to  any  address  on  request,  so 
that  invalids  in  every  walk  of  life  can  test  it  for 
themselves  and  see  what  Ozomulsion  will  do  for 
them.  Send  us  your  name  and  complete  address, 
mentioning  this  paper,  and  the  large  sample  free 
bottle  will  at  once  be  sent  to  you  by  mail,  prepaid. 
Address 

The  Ozomulsion  Co. 

De  Peyster  Street.  New  York. 


J.  Cambridge  Wharton,  M.D. 
102  West  S9th  Street, 
New  York,  February  3,  1903. 
Ozomulsion  Company,  N.  V.  City : 

Gentlemen — I  feel  I  must  write  you  about  the  won- 
derful success  I  have  had  with  your  Ozomulsion. 

Particularly  in  one  case  of  incipient  consumption. 
This  patient  came  to  my  office  in  November,  1902.  He 
was  emaciated,  had  a  constant  rough,  with  night 
sweats,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 
A  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputum  showed  the 
characterisUc  tubercle-bacilli. 

I  prescribed  Ozomulsion,  telling  the  patient  when  I 
did  so,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  help  him  any. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  the  first  bottle  was  of  marked 
benefit  to  him.  He  has  taken  in  all  six  bottles  and  has 
gained  ten  pounds.  His  cough  is  very  slight  and  he 
feels  so  much  better  that  he  has  gone  back  to  his  work 
as  salesman. 

I  can  endorse  your  Ozomulsion  in  every  way.  I 
have  prescribed  it  in  many  cases  of  BronchitLs  and  in 
wasting  diseases,  where  a  real  food  was  needed.  One 
thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  fact  that  Ozomulsion 
did  not  interfere  with  digestion,  as  so  many  prepara- 
tions of  Cod  Liver  Oil  do. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  CAMBRIDGE  WHARTON,  M  D. 


TO      IIMVESTORS 

Money  invested  in  Sliecp  aiui  C'.'ittlf  in  Montana  is  safe  and 
payH  30  i)er  cent.  A  small  investment  imw  (frows  into  a  largo 
fiock  in  a  few  years.  <  ivt- r  a<IO  Men,  Women  and  Childien  now 
have  Cattle  and  Slieop  on  onr  Kanihes.  Write  tor  Annual 
Kepoit,  a  most  intcrestint;  <l<M'iimeiit. 


Montana  Co-Operative  Ra  ch  Co.,    Great  Falls.  IVcntena 
Beaders  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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(f)  1'ills.bui  v"s  soconJ  ii'///»  df  rft>os  finislies  t  .■ 
job.  us  ihe  K<>i>k  becomes  operHtive. 

(K)  R— K  sq  allows  mate  in  two. 

(h)  A  remarkable  name  in  position  play,  l-.uu  k 
is  long  on  lumber  thiouK'iout,  but  a  cramped  posi- 
tion gives  him  the  death. 

The  Princely  Expert. 
Prince  Dadian.   of  .Mingrelia,  is  one  of  the  mosi 
brilliant   amateurs  in   the  world.    The   following 
game  is  one  of  a  match  played  in  Kiew,  Russia  ■ 


JtiS£«*/'  Sectional  Bookcase  ;o™.= 

I.s  tlif  <  )N1,V  bin.k<ii.-J-  hiiving  iibsolutf  y  "  Noii-IUndiinf,  SKLK-Disapiiearinp  "'  doors. 

It  riiitihitKn  in  llu-  lirnlx'st  (liirrw  rimvfnifiKv.  impositiB  appearaiioi?,  economy  of  space. 
pnit.-tiKiii  to  boukd,  stii'iiitlli.  ^ullplll•lty,  all  at  8mall ixiH.-n!--. 

OX  AI'PltOVAI.-Tlu'rt'  Is  ni'vpp  nnv  risk  in  buvlnp  genuine  "  Marev  "  (ro.x1w-«-t>  ship 
fvrry  iirtii-le  "  t)n  Appnual.  "  siil.ji-'t  to  n-tiirii  nt  our  i-xpcnsf  if  not  iiniiiil  ut  .lur  r..clory 
prU-e40  to  lUOjifi  lint.  t-Tiiilor  \ahii- Uuiii  IS  ol.tuiii.ibk-aiiywhtrf 


COLD 


Uuiii 

MEDALS 


IS  obluil 

HIGHEST 


euul. 

AWARDS 


SALOICHA. 
Whitt. 

1  P— K  4 

2  Kt— K   B 

3  I'-g  4 

4  B     Q  15  4 

5  H-U  B  3 
6f  X  P 

7  Castles 

8P  -gs 

q  Kt— (.)  B  : 
loP-K  R3 
iiK-Rj 

14  Kt— K  3 


DAUIAN. 

dlnck. 

P-K4 

;  Kt     Q  B  ; 
P  X  P 
B     g  I!  4 
P-'.>  3 
I— y  Kt  3 
Kt— K  I!  3 
Kt-K  J 
Castles 
Kt  -K  Kt  < 
Kt  -K  R  4! 
P     K  15  4 
P  -K  1:5! 
<v'     K  R  5 


I      SAUOrCHA.  UAUIA.N-. 

WhiU.  Hl.wk. 

15  P-K  B  3    B-K  B  7! 

16  P— <^  l.t  4  H     K  Kt  6  th 
I17  Kt  X  I!         P  X  Kt  ch 

18  K     Kt  sq    1;  X  P  ! 

IQ  P  X  B  y  X  1' 

MoO     K  2         '-•'•■  '•• 

21V     K  li  4 

.2  Kt     K  1: 

..3  R  X  Kt 

i4  (.»  X  R 
U  K  — 11  sq 

;6g  X  P 

i7  Resigns. 


Rt     K  I. 

R  X  P 

Kt  X  Kt  ch 

U  X  R 

(J     K  R  7  ch 

P-K  Kt  7ch! 

R-K  li  sq  ch 


F"r  superiority  of  ili-slirn.  niatiTiHl,  construction,  worknuinsliip.  Ilnjsh  and  perfect  operation 
of  ■•  Noii-bindinir,  Si-lf-ivce<liiiir  doors,"  tie  "  MH<vy  "  Sectioniii  Hookr;ise  ret  iived  iUb  Gold 
Medal— the  hit;l»%t  award  at  lioth  the  I'un-Araerican  and  Chaileston  Expositions. 

C  VrTION  Donot  he  tnUIedby  thedecelvinirndvcrtlsenientsiif  Imllatorn.  No  other 
sectional  bookcase  Laj  a  Hell-reeedluif  door  that  is  ubsolulely  non-blndloir  lu"!  i«uto- 

in  ti  1 1  c  —  tbe 
basic  patents 
completely 
coverinit  these 
features  are 
owned  by  this 
I  "injiMiiy  ex- 
i-ly,  and 


Rank.   I'ltiyed.    Won.  Lost 


12 

37 

28M 

S'A 

27 
lb 

■8 

I'A 

15 

Z'A 

^^ 

International  Tournaments. 

}'fiir.  riacf.                      W'innfr.                           Won.  Lost. 
1895  Hastings Cillslniry i(>A     a'A 

1895  St.  Petersburg.  .I.asker li'A     f>'A 

1896  Nuremberg l.asker 13^^     4/^ 

1896  Budapest I'schigorin S'A     4,'? 

1897  lierlin Charousek 14^^     4' ■ 

1898  Vienna I'arrasch 28M     8^.- 

1898  Cologne Burn ii'A     a'A 

1899  London I.asker 22'A     454 

1900  Paris I.askcr .'..... 14%     'H 

1900  Munich I'illsbury.  Schlcchter 12  3 

1901  Monte  Carlo. .  .Janowski loj^  2K 

1902  Monte  Carlo .Maroczy 14K  4% 

1902  Hanover Janowki 13}^  3J4 

Piilsbury  played  in  ten  of  these  Tournaments, 
The  following  table  gives  a  suiviiiiary  of  his  stand- 
ing : 

}'ear.   Place. 

i8g5  Hastings i 

1895  St.  Petersburg 3 

1896  Nuremberg 3 

i8g6  Budapest 3 

i8q8  Vienna 2 

1899  London j 

1900  Paris 2 

1900  Munich i 

1902  Moiitc  Carlo 2 

1902  Hanover 2 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

J.  R,  B.—  Ruy  Lopez  is  pronounced  Ru'i  LTi'pes. 

F.  O.  P.  — (i>  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  player  liv- 

ing the  equal  of  Paul  Morphy,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, concerning  which  there  arc  diverse  opin- 
ions. Morphy  was  the  greatest  of  his  time  ; 
Lasker  and  Piilsbury  are  the  greatest  now. 
(2)  Piilsbury  and  Lasker  have  never  played  a 
series  of  match  games. 

G.  O.  M.— The  game   beginning  with    Black's  first 

move  P— K  3  is  called  the  "French  Defense" 
because  it  was  favored  by  Labourdonnais,  the 
great  French  .Master,  Staunton  never  liked  the 
"French,"  and  called  it  a  "  King's  Pawn  one 
sneak,"  Lasker  gives  an  analysis  of  it  in  his 
"Common  .Sense  in  Chess,"  and  says:  "This 
defense  had  for  a  long  time  the  reputation  <>f 
leading  to  a  dull  kind  of  game.  In  later  years 
it  has  been  found  that  it  gives  opportunities 
for  a  great  many  violent  attinks  of  a  character 
which  it  is  difUcult  to  obtain  in  any  other  open- 
ing," 
W,  R. — Your  questions  are  answered,  and  other 
information  given,  in  our  little  book  "  First 
Lessons  in  Chess." 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HOLDING    UP    THE    UNITED    STATES    SENATE. 

SCENES  enacted  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  session  have  elicited  from  the  Ameri- 
can press  many  comments  in  disapproval  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  national  legislation.  The  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  rules  that  "sent  the  bills  through  the  House  as  if  thej' 
were  greased, "  according  to  a  Washington  correspondent,  and 
gave  the  minority  about  as  much  direct  influence  on  legislation 
as  if  they  had  not  been  present.  Only  one  roll-call  was  per- 
Hiitted  on  any  measure  received  from  the  Senate,  and  motions 
for  recess  were  given  precedence  over  motions  to  adjourn.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  a  situation  in  striking  contrast 
existed.  Two  Senators,  Mr.  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  Alabama,  practically  monopolized  the  time  for  several 
weeks  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  virtually  no  opportunity 
for  discussing  important  bills,  and  liardly  time  for  passing  them. 
Senator  Quay's  purpose  was  to  force  the  "omnibus"  Statehood 
bill  through  the  Senate  by  blockading  all  other  legislation  until 
that  bill  was  passed.  Senator  Morgan's  purpose  was  to  "ex- 
plain his  objections  "  to  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  It  has  been 
freely  charged,  both  in  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  Senator  Morgan,  who  is  the  chief  advocate  of  the  Nicaragua 
route,  was  trying  to  kill  the  Panama  treaty  ;  but  as  he  has  denied 
the  charge  with  great  vehemence  and  indignation,  the  only  other 
explanation  left  is  that  his  objections  were  so  many  and  weighty 
that  several  weeks  were  necessary  for  their  proper  elucidation. 

The  newspapers  have  shown  more  patience  with  Senator 
Morgan  than  with  Senator  Quay.  The  Washington  Times  says, 
in  a  representative  comment ; 

"This  obstruction  of  legislation  is  the  work  of  one  man,  Sena- 
tor Quay.  It  is  true  that,  on  this  occasion.  Senator  Morgan 
divided  the  responsibility  with  him.  But  Senator  Morgan  is  a 
sincere  opponent  of  the  Panama  canal.  He  had  a  clear  right  to 
make  a  final  presentation  of  his  arguments  against  that  route 
and  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  project. 

"No  one  wanted  to  abridge  his  right.  He  might  be  tedious, 
but  he  was  sincere.  The  Senate  was  prepared  to  listen  to  him 
at  whatever  length  he  might  find  it  convenient  to  speak,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  a  vote. 

"But  with  Senator  Quay  the  case  was  different.     His  is  a  rule- 


or-ruin  policy.  To  promote  projects  of  his  own,  and  to  force  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  the  omnibus  bill,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  hold 
up  all  important  legislation  for  weeks.  He  has  loaded  his  bill  on 
half  a  dozen  appropriation  bills,  and  is  willing  to  cut  off  tlie 
supplies  of  the  departments  rather  than  lose  his  scheme." 

Mr.  Quay's  tactics  are  "vicious, "  says  the  Baltimore  Avu-ri- 
can  ;  and  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  calls  them  "odious"  and  "revo- 
lutionary." The  Pittsburg  Dispatih  characterizes  the  situation 
as  "amazing,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Tlie  Senate  has  lately  more  than  ever  been  arrogating  to 
itself  a  supremacy  over  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet  almost  simultaneously  with  his  pretension  it  exhibits 
a  spectacle  of  utter  futility  due  to  its  own  faults.  Its  members 
have  admitted  that  its  Acts  are  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  selfish 
cliques,  and  it  approaches  the  close  of  the  season  with  a  confessed 
inability  to  pass  measure  of  which  nine-tenths  of  its  members 
approve.  Could  there  be  a  more  humiliating  demonstration 
that  the  Senate  needs  to  reform  its  procedure,  as  well  as  Ihrit  the 
people  should  reform  its  membership?" 

Many  other  ]>apers  are  also  urging  a  reform  in  the  method  of 
electing  Senators.     Says  the  Buffalo  News  : 

"The  truth  is  that  the  Senate  has  become  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  anarchy  that  this  country 
affords.  This  is  due  to  the  doctrine  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate, 
now  employed  after  the  fashion  of  the  highwayman  wlienever  it 
suits  any  man  of  any  school  of  politics  to  employ  the  deadly 
weapon  on  a  helpless  mass  of  victims.  The  cry  is  rising  all  over 
the  land  that  the  Senate  must  do  business  or  suffer  reform.  The 
House  does  not  stand  on  its  dignity  and  rights  with  half  enough 
insistence,  and  thus  the  Senate  has  a  clear  field  to  hold  up  every- 
thing in  the  way  ot  legislation  until  it  can  fix  things  to  suit  the 
individuals  who  compose  it.  It  is  vain  to  blame  Morgan  or 
Quay  or  any  other  Senator  tor  this  state  of  things.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  majority  for  clinging  to  rules  that  are  obsolete,  and 
for  making  specious  answer  to  demands  that  issues  be  settled  by 
vote  before  the  country  gets  unsettled  about  the  Senate  itself." 

The  President  tried  to  break  this  blockade,  the  Washington 
correspondents  report,  by  warning  the  party  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  the  Panama  canal  and  Cuban  reciprocity  treaties  were 
not  acted  upon  by  March  4,  he  would  call  the  Senate  in  extra 
session  to  act  upon  them,  and  on  Monday  last  he  issued  the  call. 
Some  papers  regard  this  interference  as  worse  than  the  blockade. 
The  Kansas  C\\.y  Jot(?-na I,  for  instance,  says: 

"This  is  cTearly  an  attempt  to  influence  legislation  by  the 
executive  department,  and  to  that  extent  is  a  usurpation  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  law-making  department.  The  President's 
duty  to  convene  Congress  in  special  session  is  limited  to  occa- 
sions when  .something  arises  during  a  recess  of  Congress  tliat 
necessitates  quicker  action  than  could  be  had  by  waiting  until 
the  next  regular  session.  The  framers  of  the  Government  never 
contemplated  that  the  Executive  should  say  to  a  sitting  Con- 
gress, '  Pass  this  measure,  or  I  will  straightway  call  another  ses- 
sion.'  It  was  never  intended  that  the  President  should  hold  a 
special  session  as  a  club  over  the  head  of  a  regular  session,  to 
drive  it  to  do  his  wishes. 

"Probably  no  harm  has  ever  come  to  the  country  from  this 
practise ;  it  has  been  used  thus  far  only  to  promote  needed 
legislation.  But  nevertheless  it  is  a  usurpation  by  one  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  prerogatives  of  another  branch,  and  it 
might  easily  be  carried  to  harmful  extremes  or  used  for  unwise 
purposes. " 
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"1   DID  IT,    I)Al>,   WITH   MV   LITTLK   IIATCHK  I ." 

—  The  New  York  World. 

CARTOON   GLIMPSES 


GROWING    POWER   OF  THE   GOVERNMENT 
OVER   COMMERCE. 

A  PROMINENT  Democrat  in  VVasliington  was  quoted  by 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
the  other  day  as  saying  that  the  present  Administration  is  being 
equipped  with  weapons  against  combined  capital  more  keen  and 
far-reaching  than  any  with  which  the  Democratic  party,  in  its 
wildest  days  of  radicalism,  had  ever  dreamed  of  arming  William 
J.  Bryan.  This  declaration  was  i)rompted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  Monday  of  last  week  tliat  Congress  can  prohibit 
interstate  commerce  in  lottery  tickets.  If  Congress  can  stop  in- 
terstate commerce  in  lottery  tickets,  most  of  our  daily  papers 
argue,  it  can  stop  interstate  commerce  in  trust-made  goods;  in 
short,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  declares,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  "opens  the  door  wide  for  the  most  drastic  sort  of  anti- 
trust legislation  which  Attorney-General  Knox  and  Mr.  Little- 
field  have  been  denounced  for  proposing."  A  decision  that  is 
even  suspected  of  opening  a  door  to  such  interesting  possibilities 
prompts  one  to  turn  to  tlie  New  York  Sun,  to  see  how  it  takes 
such  startling  news.  The  Sun  finds  the  case  little  short  of 
alarming.  It  sees  in  the  future  the  possibility  of  "a  law  prohibi- 
ting any  person  from  crossing  the  line  between  one  Slate  and 
another,"  "a  law  closing  to  traffic  every  ferry  line  across  the 
lower  Hudson  and  across  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,"  or  "a 
law  prohibiting  for  supposed  sanitarj',  moral,  or  sociological 
reasons  all  communication  of  any  kind,  whether  by  per.sonal 
visit,  messenger,  letter,  telegraphic  despatch  or  telephone,  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  one  State  and  those  of  another;  this  under 
the  i)lenary  power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce,  which 
the  majority  opinion  defines  as  embracing  'navigation,  inter- 
course, comrnunication,  traffic,  the  transit  of  persons,  and  the 
transmission  of  messages  by  telegraph."  " 

Any  such  startling  jjossibilities,  of  course,  arc  matters  of  in- 
ference. Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  who  read  the  majority  opinion, 
concurred  in  by  Justices  Brown,  White,  McKenna,  and  Holmes, 
was  careful  to  distinctly  disavow  any  intention  to  rule  on  the 
power  of  Congress  over  other  articles  of  commerce.     He  said  : 

"The  whole  subject  is  too  important,  and  the  questions  sug- 
gested by  its  consideration  are  too  difficult  of  solution  to  justify 
any  attempt  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  determining  in  advance  the 
validity  of  every  statute   that  may  be  enacted  under  the  com- 


merce clause.  We  decide  nothing  more  in  the  present  case  than 
that  lottery  tickets  are  subjects  of  traffic  among  those  who  choose 
to  sell  or  buy  them  ;  that  the  carriage  of  such  tickets  by  inde- 
pendent carriers  from  one  State  to  another  is  therefore  inter- 
state commerce;  that  under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States  Congress — subject  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  e.xercise  of  the  powers 
granted — has  plenary  authority  over  such  commerce,  and  may 
prohibit  the  carriage  of  such  tickets  from  State  to  State :  that 
legislation  to  that  end  and  of  that  character  is  not  inconsistent 
with  any  limitation  or  restriction  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  granted  to  Congress." 

Chief  Justice  Fuller,  who  read  the  dissenting  opinion  (con- 
curred in  by  Justices  Brewer,  Shiras,  and  Peckham),  said,  in 
part : 

"Does  the  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  to  regulate  interstate 


■  1  lliou>;lrt  1  heard  some  one  tailing." 

/'/;<•  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

OF   STATESMEN 


commerce  impart  the  absolute  power  to  prohibit  it?  It  was  .said 
in  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  that  the  right  of  intercourse  between  State 
and  State  was  derived  from  'those  laws  whose  authority  is 
acknowledged  by  civilized  man  throughout  the  world,'  but  under 
the  articles  of  confederation  the  States  might  have  interdicted 
interstate  trade,  yet  when  they  surrendered  the  power  to  deal 
with  commerce  as  between  themselves  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment it  was  undoubtedly  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
by  freeing  such  commerce  from  State  discrimination  and  not  to 
transfer  the  power  of  restriction. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  say — a  suggestion  which  has  heretofore  been 
made  in  this  case — that  State  laws  have  been  found  to  be  ineffec- 
tive for  the  suppression  of  lotteries,  an<l  therefore  Congress 
should  interfere.  The  scope  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  not  be  enlarged  becau.se  of  present  views  of  public 
interest 

"The  power  to  jjrohibit  the  trans])()rtati<ui  of  diseased  anim.tls 
and  infected  goods  over  railroads  or  on  steamboats  is  an  entirely 
different  thing,  for  they  would  be  in  themselves  injurious  to  the 
transaction  of  interstate  commerce,  and,  moreover,  arc  essen- 
tially commercial  in  their  nature.  And  the  exclusion  of  diseased 
])ersons  rests  on  different  ground,  for  nobody  wouhl  pretend  that 
persons  could  be  kept  off  the  trains  because  they  were  going  from 
one  State  to  another  to  engage  in  the  lottery  business.  However 
enticing  that  business  maybe,  we  do  not  understand  these  pieces 
of  paper  themselves  can  communicate  bad  luinciplcs  by  contact. 

"I  regard  this  decision  as  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  and  of  Marshall,  its  great  expounder. 
Our  form  of  government  may  remain  notwithstanding  legislatiott 
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or   decision,    but,  as  long  observed,   it  is  with   Government  as 
with  religion,  the  form  may  survive  the  substance  of  the  faith." 

The  Baltimore  .Wri-y  believes  that  the  court  has  made  a  mis- 
take.    It  says : 

"Congress  clearly  has  power  to  regulate  commerce,  but  regu- 
late does  not  mean  prohibit,  and  not  even  a  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  can  make  it  mean  prohibit.  Tlie 
trouble  with  decisions  of  this  sort,  which  do  violence  to  language 
and  common  sense  in  interpreting  words  which  are  well  under- 
stood, is  that  they  make  precedents  which  return  to  plague  us 
and  are  sooner  or  later  twisted  to  our  harm.  Everybody  is  glad 
to  see  the  lottery  get  its  coup  de  gtuxce,  but  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  if  it  could  have  been  done  without  subterfuge 
and  the  putting  of  such  a  grotesque  twist  on  the  seemingly 
plain  phrase  "to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States.'  " 

Most  of  the  press,  however,  will  not  be  sorry  if  it  proves  true 
that  Congress  can  lay  a  restraining  hand  on  the  operations  of 
the  trusts.  To  assume  that  Congress  "  will  ever  do  more  than 
exercise  wisely  and  well  the  prohibitory  functions  vested  in  it," 
says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "  is  to  assume  that  Congress  will  abuse 
Its  privileges  to  an  extent  that  would  make  the  Union  a  farce 
and  reduce  the  separate  commonwealths  to  a  condition  of  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  the  whims  and  wishes  of  the  federal  legis- 
lature." And  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says,  with 
equal  approval : 

"  Unless  it  is  wrong  for  the  nation  to  move  forward  on  the 
path  of  progress  and  destiny,  this  decision  is  right.     Unless  it  is 


COASIING  ON   CAPITOL  HILL. 


•  The  iVashing-ton  Star. 


IN   THEIR    HOUR 


wrong  for  a  Government  to  be  competent  to  do  the  things  neces- 
sary for  the  peace,  the  safety,  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens,  this 
judgment  is  right.  Its  wisdom  is  not  qualified  nor  its  rectitude 
impeached  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  close  decision— that  four  of  the 
ablest  men  on  the  Supreme  bench  dissent  from  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  five.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  most  vital  questions 
to  be  decided  in  this  great  tribunal  by  a  narrow  margin. 

"What  of  the  effect  of  the  decision  on  the  business  of  the  great 
combinations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  future  must  fully  answer.  Whether  for  good  or 
for  ill,  so  far  as  enterprises  of  the  utmost  public  usefulness  and 
industrial  value  are  concerned,  these  great  interests  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  The  time  is  past  for 
insincere  experiments,  for  readjustments  which  are  intended  to 
meet  public  and  legal  obstructions  in  a  new  way  and  to  surmount 
them,  always  striving  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.     The  ten- 


dency must  be  recognized  and  met  faniy.  Regulation  comes 
nearer  and  nearer  to  being  prohibition.  All  this  may  l)e  bad  for 
.some  kinds  of  business,  but  is  it  not  clear  that  tiie  people  will 
have  it  that  way,  and  that  the  courts  will  sustain  them?" 


UNITED   STATES   NAVAL  STATIONS    IN    CUBA. 

1^  HE  coaling  and  naval  stations  secured  by  the  United  States 
in  Cuba,  as  stipulated  in  the  Piatt  amendment  of  the  Cu- 
ban Constitution,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press,  well  selected 
and  admirably  located.  Two  naval  bases  were  chosen,  instead 
of  four  as  originally  planned,  one  at  Bahia  Honda  and  the  other 
at  Guantananio.  It  was  the  first  intention  to  locate  one  of  the 
stations  at  Havana,  but  the  Cubans  objected  to  the  presence  of 
a  United  States  naval  station  at  their  capital  city,  so  Bahia 
Honda  was  selected  instead.  The  stations  wese  ceded  to  enable 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Piatt  amendment,  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  Cuba  and  to  protect  the  j)eople  tliereof, 
"as  well  as  for  its  [the  United  States'] own  defense."  "The  con- 
cession of  the  naval  stations  is  a  reasonable  return  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  treasure  made  for  Cuban  independence  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
As  for  the  location  and  the  possible  usefulness  of  these  two 
stations,  the  Baltimore  American  says: 

"The  two  sites  selected  for  naval-stations  are  most  admirably 
located.  Bahia  Honda  is  located  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island,  but  a  short  distance  west  of  Havana.  From  it  we  can 
command  the  Florida  Straits  at  the  same  time  that  we  protect 
the  city  of  Havana  and  the  approaches  to  our  Southern  coast. 
With  a  station  at  this  point  and  another  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  bent 
on  ravaging  our  coast  or  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  strike  at  the  transisthmian  canal,  without  encountering  an 
American  force  advantageously  placed. 

"The  base  at  Guantanamo  possesses  equal  strategic  value 
and  importance.  It  will  be  located  on  Guantanamo  Bay,  forty 
miles  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Santiago  and  only 
about  ICO  miles  west  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  The  har- 
bor is  excellent,  being,  like  nearly  all  those  on  the  Cuban  coast, 
securely  landlocked,  the  entrance  being  through  a  narrow  defile 
between  the  hills.  This  was  the  rendezvous  qf  the  naval  force 
on  the  North  Atlantic  station  during  and  after  the  blockade  of 
Santiago,  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  it  is  familiar  to  a 
great  number  of  our  naval  officers.  From  this  point  it  will  be 
possible  for  an  American  naval  force  to  effectually  prevent  any 
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approach  lo  tlie  Caribbean  Sea  through  the  Wiiuhvard  Passage, 
while  at  the  same  time  tlie  south  coast  of  Cuba  and  the  Ameri- 
can possessions  in  Porto  Rico  can  be  looked  after. 

"These  two  stations  afford  us,  therefore,  great  additional 
range  for  our  naval  establishment,  and  their  importance  from 
the  viewpoint  cf  our  national  defense  will  be  demonstrated  when 
first  we  are  called  ujion  to  fight  a  foreign  foe  boasting  rank  as  a 
naval  power." 


CHILD    LABOR    LEGISLATION    IN    FIVE   STATES. 

7^ HE  k'gislaliues  of  Souili  Carolina,  Oregon,  I'ennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Alabama  have  been  busy  this  winter  with 
laws  for  protecting  the  little  children  from  the  manufacturers 
and  parents  who  would  put  them  into  the  mills  and  mines  at  too 
tender  an  age.  In  South  Carolina  a  law  has  been  put  on  the 
statute  books  placing  the  age  limit  for  child  workers  in  factories 
and  mines  at  ten  this  year,  eleven  next  year,  and  twelve  in  1905 
and  thereafter,  and  prohibiting  night  work  for  children  under 
twelve  ;  but  allowing  orphans  and  the  children  of  widows  or  dis- 
abled fathers  to  woik  in  the  textile-mills,  and  allowing  children 
who  have  been  in  school  four  months  during  the  current  school 
year  to  work  in  the  textile-mills  during  June,  July,  and  August. 
In  Oregon  the  legislature  has  provided  that  children  under  four- 
teen shall  not  be  employed  in  stores,  mills,  or  mines,  and  tliat 
children  under  sixteen  shall  not 
be  so  employed  unless  they  can 
read  and  write.  In  regard  to 
the  situation  in  Alabama  the 
Philadelphia  Rciotd  says : 

"In  Alaljama  an  agreement 
was  reached  early  in  tlie  ses- 
sion by  representatives  of  the 
mill  operatives,  the  child  labor 
committee  in  the  legislature, 
and  the  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's clubs  on  a  bill  providing 
that  no  child  under  ten  should 
be  employed  in  any  manufac- 
turing establishment;  and  n<> 
child  under  twelve  should  be 
employed  unless  a  widowed 
mother  or  an  aged  or  disaljjed 
father  were  dependent  upon 
such  child  for  supp<jrt ;  that  no 
child  under  thirteen  should  be 
employed  in  a  factory  at  night  ; 
that  no  child  under  sixteen 
should  be  employed  at  niglit 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  in 
a  week,  and  that  no  child  un- 
der twelve  should  bcemi)loyed 


more  than  sixty-si.x  hours  a  week,  which  is  much  longer  than 
adults  work  in  most  Northern  States." 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  similar  measures  are  on  their 
way  through  the  legislatures.      T/ie  A't-(t>/i/  goes  on  to  say  : 

"In  New  York  four  bills  are  being  pressed.  One  requires 
parents  to  file  with  the  board  of  health  absolutely  unquestioned 
evidence  that  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old  before  they  can 
secure  a  certificate  allowing  the  child  to  be  employed  in  a  factory 
or  store.  The  only  thing  now  required  is  the  affidavit  of  the 
]iarent,  and  it  is  found  that  many  i)arents  will  commit  perjury 
without  hesitation.  The  pending  bill  would  require  the  birth 
certificate  and  the  school  record.  Another  bill  would  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  as  messenger-boys, 
telegraph  or  delivery  boys,  or  office  boys.  More  than  a  thousand 
uoys  under  that  age  are  now  employed  in  New  York  city.  A 
third  bill  prohibits  vacation  work  in  factories  or  stores  by  children 
who  have  not  had  advantage  of  the  full  school  term.  A  fourth 
bill  fixes  a  nine-hour  limit  for  children  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen, instead  of  the  ten-hour  limit,  and  forbids  the  employment 
of  any  child  under  twelve  as  a  newsboy,  bootblack,  or  street 
pedler,  or  the  employment  of  any  children  under  fourteen  after 

9  I'.M." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  recommends  to  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  a  bill  introduced  last  week  by  Senator  Sproul.  The 
main  features  of  the  bill  it  recounts  and  comments  uixtnas  follows  : 

"The  Sproul   bill  provides  that  it  shall   be  unlawful  to  employ 

any  child  under  fourteen  at  any 
labor  during  the  hours  when 
the  public  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion, or  more  than  ten  hours  in 
.'inyone  day,  or  more  than  fifty- 
tive  hours  in  any  one  week.  In 
addition,  no  child  l>etween  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
shall  be  eni])loyed  between 
nine  in  the  evening  and  six  in 
•the  morning,  nor  shall  any 
child  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  old  be  employed  at  all 
who  shall  not  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  or  who  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  education  laws 
of  the  State.  This  requirement 
may  be  called  a  sujiplement  to 
liie  comjjulsory  school  law  of 
the  commonwealth. 

"One  of  the  most  important 
sections,  if  not  the  crucial  one 
of  the  bill,  is  the  requirement 
that  jiarents  and  guardians 
shall  file  with  the  emj^Ioyer 
alfidavits  certifying  to  the  age, 
and  that  these  affidavits  shall 
be  open   for   inspection   at   all 
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times  to  any  one  connected  with  the  school  system,  the  juvenile 
court,  or  the  factory  inspector's  department. 

"It  has  been  difficult  to  have  a  satisfactory  child-labor  law 
enacted,  but  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  enforce  the  law  when  passed, 
either  because  the  parents  or  the  children,  or  both  ciiildren  and 
parents,  wish  to  practise  deceit,  or  because  the  employers  are 
indifferent. 

"If  the  affidavits  are  readily  accessible,  as,  for  instance,  under 
the  Sproul  law,  a  few  prosecutions  for  perjury  would  have  a 
most  salutary  effect." 


NEGRO   VIEWS   OF   THE    EX-SLAVE    PENSION 
BILL. 

MAY  the  Lord  bless  his  efforts !"  exclaims  tiie  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Baptist  (Afro-American) ,  in  comment  upon  the 
bill  to  pension  ex-slaves,  which  Senator  Hanna  introduced  into 
Congress  "by  request"  a  few  weeks  ago;  and  it  assures  tlie 
Senator  that  he  will  occupy  a  "warm  place  in  the  heart  of  every 
intelligent  colored  man  and  woman  in  the  country  "  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  tlie  measure  enacted.  The  Littleton  (N.  C.) 
True  Reforuur  (Afro-Am.)  expresses  similar  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Hanna,  but  believes  that  the  bill  will  not  get  tlirough  Congress 
unless  it  is  "prayed  through."  "This  is  a  blessing  worth  pray- 
ing for,"  the  editor  assures  his  readers,  "and  all  who  would  like 
to  enjoy  it  are  at  liberty  to  go  at  it."  Senator  Ilanna  is  "the 
idol  of  the  masses, "  declares  the  Washington  Bee  (Afro-Am.), 
and  he  will  win  the  Presidential  nomination  and  election  next 
year  in  a  walk.     And  the  Columbus  Standard  (Afro-Am.)  adds  : 

"The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Hanna,  allowing  pensions  to 
ex-slaves,  is  an  exemplification  of  his  humanitarian  spirit.  Think 
of  it,  four  millions  of  people  of  one  race,  after  over  two  hundred 
years  of  bondage,  turned  loose  upon  the  world  uneducated  and 
without  a  dollar.  The  Government  should  have  protected  them 
and  by  all  means  should  have  given  them  some  aid.  Should 
the  bill  never  become  law,  the  spirit  in  which  Senator  Hanna  in- 
troduced it  will  be  api^reciated  by  the  ex-slaves  and  his  name 
forever  honored. " 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Afro-American  papers 
quoted  above  represent  a  very  small  section  of  the  negro  press  in 
their  attitude  toward  this  measure.  "The  bill  is  a  humbug  from 
start  to  finish,"  declares  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Star  of  Zion 
(Afro-Am.),  and  it  is  urging  its  readers  to  inform  the  illiterate 
negroes  of  the  fact.  "Senator  Hanna  can  do  but  one  thing  to 
set  himself  right,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Odd  Fe/lows'  Journal 
(Afro-Am.),  "and  that  is,  go  before  the  committee  on  pensions 
and  have  the  bill  reported  adversely  at  once.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  when  a  United  StatesSenator  lends  his  name  to  a  national 
fraud,  no  matter  how  unwillingly  it  maybe  done,"  "Mr.  Hanna 
is  playing  to  the  gallery,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  opened  the  door 
for  sharks  to  rob  the  poor  old  colored  people, "  thinks  the  Hunts- 
ville  (Ala.)  Journal  (Afro-Am.)  ;  and  the  Little  Rock  Citizen 
(Afro-Am.)  says:  "The  whole  scheme  is  but  an  attempt  at  this 
juncture  on  the  part  of  Hanna  to  fool  the  prospective  colored 
delegate,  and  any  sensible  colored  man  who  goes  off  after  Hanna 
in  our  estimation  is  either  a  fool  or  a  knave,  and  possibly  both." 
Many  other  negro  papers,  such  as  the  Cincinnati  Enterprise, 
the  Chicago  Conservator,  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Recorder,  the  Houston  freeman,  and  the  New 
York  Age  also  regret  that  tlie  bill  was  introduced.  The  sus- 
picion expressed  by  many  of  our  daily  papers  that  Mr.  Hanna 
had  the  Southern  delegates  to  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion in  mind  is  handled  by  the  Salt  Lake  City  Oracle  (Afro-Am.) 
as  follows : 

"Senator  Hanna's  bill  to  pension  ex-slaves  has  aroused  much 
discussion  as  to  his  motives  in  introducing  it.  There  seems  to 
be  a  well-defined  idea  that  he  is  making  a"  strong  bid  for  the  col- 
ored vote  at  the  next  Presidential  election,  provided  he  secures 
the  nomination.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  introduction  of  a  bill, 
which  stands  but  a  poor  chance  of  passing,  would  have  but  little 


weight,  when  compared  with  Roosevelt's  proven  friendliness  to 
the  race." 

And  the  Cleveland  Gazette  (Afro-Am.)  says  similarly: 

"Senator  Hanna's  introduction  of  a  bill  granting  pensions  and 
bounty  to  all  ex-slaves  who  were  freed  by  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion is  a  piece  of  buncombe  we  did  not  think  that  even  he  would 
stoop  to.  Hanna  knows  there  is  no  more  chance  of  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  such  a  bill  than  there  is  of  his  going  to  heaven 
as  he  is,  should  he  die.  The  introduction  of  that  bill  but  helps 
scamps  and  scalawags,  white  and  black,  in  the  South  to  fleece 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  poor  ignorant  souls  who  do  not 
know  that  there  is  absolutely  no  possibility  of  tlie  passage  of 
such  a  bill.  This  cheap  attempt  of  Ohio's  '  lilywhite  '  Republi- 
can sympathizer  to  gain  favor  with  Ohio  Afro-Americans  is  so 
ridiculous  as  to  be  disgusting,  and  will  fall  as  flat  to  the  ground 
as  it  should." 


THE  TYPHOID   EPIDEMIC   AT   ITHACA, 

"\17E  have  been  careless  and  thoughtless,  and  we  are  pay- 
'  •  ing  the  price,"  is  the  way  the  YWxdiCZ.  Joitrnal  sums  up 
the  matter  in  relation  to  the  typhoid  epidemic  there,  which  has 
stricken  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  many  of  the 
students  attending  Cornell  University.  Tlie  Journal  holds 
everybody  responsible — the  Ithaca  Water  Company,  the  Ithaca 
board  of  health,  the  university,  and  the  private  citizen.  Many 
of  the  other  papers  agree  with  The  Journal  in  holding  the 
authorities  responsible,  but  they  omit  the  public.  At  this  wri- 
ting about  450  cases  of  typhoid  have  been  reported  in  Ithaca. 
Eighty  of  these  are  student  cases  at  the  university,  of  which 
nearly  20  have  proved  fatal.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  uni- 
versity has  shown  culpable  carelessness  in  relation  to  the  water- 
supply  in  the  college  buildings,  but  President  Schurman,  in  a 
recent  interview  defending  the  college  authorities,  declared  that 
"every  building  on  the  university  property  is  now  supplied  with 
tanks  of  artesian  well-water,  from  which  the  students  may  draw 
freely,"  and  the  faculty  proposes  to  spend  $150,000  to  assist  the 
village  in  establishing  a  filtration-plant.     He  said  further: 

"It  is  not  true  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  the  purity  of 
the  university's  own  supply  of  water.  Not  a  single  case  of 
typhoid  fever  has  occurred  among  those  who  have  used  that 
water  alone.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  there 
are  no  dormitories  for  men  students  at  Cornell,  and  that  they  all 
live  in  private  houses  outside  of  the  university  property,  and 
scattered  over  miles  of  the  city's  territorj-.  These  houses  all  get 
their  water  from  the  city  water  company's  supply.  The  univer- 
sity has  no  control  over  them  or  over  the  water  they  use.  .  .  . 
While  the  university  has  no  legal  right  to  control  the  action  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  boarding-houses  in  which  the  students 
live,  it  has  been  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  insure  proper  pre- 
cautions by  those  proprietors.  It  has  secured  written  pledges 
from  more  than  two  hundred  of  such  proprietors  that  no  water 
will  be  used  in  these  houses  unless  it  is  first  thorough!}'  boiled, 
so  as  to  remove  all  possibility  of  danger  from  it,  and  it  is  taking 
I^ains  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  these  pledges." 

The  following  paragraph  taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune 
gives  a  description  of  the  condition  that  exists  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  Cayuga,  which  probably  led  to  the  epidemic: 

"Investigation  has  revealed  a  condition  of  affairs  in  the  water- 
supply  which  is  simply  hideous.  Mention  was  made  the  other 
day  of  a  dead  horse  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  from  which  water  is 
taken.  That  was  a  mere  trifle.  Drainage  and  sewage  from 
barnyards,  pigpens,  outhouses,  and  what  not  are  all  jwured  indis- 
criminately into  the  hell-broth  which  is  distributed  for  drinking- 
water  to  the  city  and  university,  and  which  carries  disease  and 
death  with  it  wherever  the  poison-laden  stream  flows.  The  moral 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  company  owning  and  opera- 
ting the  water-works  is  not  light,  .nor- is  that  whioh  falls  upon 
the  health  board  of  the  city.  Had  either  of  those  bodies  done 
its  duty  this  monstrous  epidemic  could  never  have  occurred." 

It   is  "very  difficult   to  realize  that  some  one  is  not  gravely 
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derelict  in  duty  in  not  having  the  company  whicli  has  supplied 
water  unfit  for  use  indicted  for  maintaining  a  public  nuisance," 
remarks  the  New  Y<)rk  Times.  "Men  who  do  not  know  pure 
water  from  that  which  is  polluted,"  it  adds,  "and  can  not  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  them  as  affecting  the  public  health. 
are  not  to  be  trusted  to  manage  public  utilities  of  this  character." 
The  Philadelphia  Press  comments: 

"It  was  common  talk  in  that  city  five  years  ago  that  the  sew- 
age was  emptied  into  Lake  Cayuga  and  that  the  ice  supply  was 
cut  from  the  same  lake  only  a  few  feet  away  from  the  outlet  of 
a  sewer.  Whether  tlie  statement  was  true  or  not,  its  utterance 
is  proof  of  a  general  belief  that  adequate  care  was  not  being 
exercised.  And  as  to  tiie  water-supply,  the  recent  di.scoveries 
need  no  additional  testimony  to  prove  that  almost  criminal  negli- 
gence was  shown  in  providing  the  city  with  this  necessary  of 
life. 

"In  saying  this  there  is  no  purpose  to  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  authorities  of  Ithaca  or  to  discredit  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. They  have  been  no  more  negligent  than  many  other  cities. 
But  the  result  of  this  negligence  at  Ithaca  affords  such  an  object- 
lesson  that  it  ought  to  be  impressed  as  vividly  as  i)ossible  on  the 
public  mind.  There  are  scores  of  cities,  old  and  new,  that  have 
been  violating  all  the  laws  of  health  for  year.s,  and  the  accumu- 
lated penalty  must  be  paid  in  time." 


MR.   DARROW   ON    PUNISHMENT   FOR   CRIME. 

IT  is  rallier  interesting  to  know  that  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  coun- 
sel for  the  coal-miners'  union,  is  not  in  favor  of  the  exe- 
cution or  imi)risonment  of  criminals.  His  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  set  forth  in  a  new  book  entitled  "  Resist  Not  Evil,"  in 
which  he  advocates  the  Tolstoy  and  Crosby  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.  Our  present  method  of  dealing  with  crime,  he  de- 
clares, is  a  failure  ;  and  as  he  had  been  a  lawj'er  nearly  thirty 
years,  he  should  speak  with  .some  knowledge  on  the  point.  Pun- 
ishment, he  argues,  does  not  make  good  the  damage  done  by  the 
criminal,  does  not  make  the  criminal  good,  and  and  does  not 
deter  others  from  crime.  "By  no  method  of  reasoning, "  says 
Mr.  Darrow,  "can  it  be  shown  that  the  injustice  of  killing  one 
man  is  retrieved  by  the  execution  of  another,  or  tliat  the  forcible 
taking  of  property  is  made  right  by  confining  some  human  being 
in  a  pen."  Instead  of  reforming  the  criminal,  it  has  often  been 
demonstrated   that  our  prisons   harden   him   and   school  him  in 


crime  ;  and  the  fact  that  "prisons  grow  and  increase  in  the  same 
jiroportion  as  other  institutions  grow  "  shows  that  the  punish- 
ment does  not  deter  others  from  wrong-doing.  "  Whether  brother- 
Iiood,  love,  and  non-resistance  would  lessen  crime  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  debate."  remarks  Mr.  Darrow,"  but  that  punishment  does 
not  lessen  it  seems  to  be  as  well  established  as  any  fact  that  can 
not  be  absolutely  proved." 

"  Nearly  every  ci  ime  could  be  wiped  away  in  one  generation 
by  giving  the  criminal  a  chance,"  is  Mr.  Darrow's  belief.  He 
finds  by  an  examination  of  statistics  that  there  is  more  crime  io 
winter  than  in  summer,  and  more  crime  in  hard  times  than  in 
good  times.  The  improvement  of  the  material  conditions  of  the 
poor,  therefore,  would  reduce  crime.  The  number  of  crimes 
rises  and  falls  with  the  price  of  food.  "England  made  Australia 
its  dumping-ground  for  criminals  for  years,  but  these  same 
criminals,  when  turned  upon  the  wide  plains,  with  a  chance  to 
get  their  living  from  the  soil,  became  peaceable,  orderly  citizens, 
fully  respecting  one  another's  rights." 

Mr.  Darrow's  program,  then,  is  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  pull  down  the  jails,  and  dismiss  the 
officers  of  justice.  "To  use  violence  and  force  upon  the  vicious 
and  the  weak,"  he  reasons,  "must  produce  the  evil  that  it  gives. 
Like  produces  like.  Clubs,  jails,  harsh  language,  brutal  force 
inevitably  tend  to  reproduce  the  same  state  of  mind  in  the  vic- 
tim of  the  assault."  The  world  would  not  become  an  Eden  in  a 
week,  Mr.  Darrow  admits,  but  the  mob  law  that  might  be  neces- 
sary would,  in  his  opinion,  be  better  than  the  present  system. 
He  says : 

"With  our  long  heredity  and  our  imperfect  environment,  even 
if  the  organized  force  of  the  state  should  disappear,  even  if  the 
jails  and  jienitentiaries  should  close  their  doors,  force  would 
only  completely  die  in  course  of  time.  Evil  environment  and 
heredity  may  have  so  marked  and  scarred  some  men  that  kind- 
ness and  love  could  never  reach  their  souls.  It  might  take  gen- 
erations to  stamp  out  hatred  or  destroy  the  ill  effects  of  life  ;  but 
order  and  kindness  most  surely  would  result,  because  nature 
demands  order  and  tolerance  and  without  it  man  must  die.  No 
doubt,  here  and  there  these  so-called  evil  ones  would  arouse  evil 
and  hatred  in  return,  and  some  sudden  act  of  violence  would  for 
a  time  occasionally  be  met  with  violence  through  mob  law  in 
return.  But  uncertain  and  reprehensible  as  mob  law  has  ever 
been,  it  is  still  much  more  excusable  and  more  certain  than  the 
organized  force  of  society  operating  through  the  criminal  courts. 
Mob  law  has  the  e.xcuse  of  p.ission,  of  ]irovocation.  not  the  crimi- 
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WOES   OF  THE  TURK    IN   CARICATURE. 


IHK   EUROPEAN   CONCERl    RESUMES  OPEKATIoNS. 
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nal  nature  of  deliberation,  coldness,  and  settled  hale.  Mob  law, 
too,  generally  reaches  the  object  of  its  wrath,  while  evidence  is 
fresh  and  facts  are  easily  understood  and  unhampered  by  those 
rules  and  technical  forms  which  ensnare  the  weak  and  protect 
the  strong.  And  unjust  and  unwise  as  the  verdicts  of  mob  law 
often  are,  they  are  still  more  excusable,  quicker,  more  certain 
and  less  erring  than  the  judgments  of  the  criminal  courts." 

And  as  men  came  to  understand  the  new  order  of  things,  crime 
would  disappear: 

"When  society  is  taught  tlie  truth  that  it  is  wrong  to  punish, 
to  use  force,  to  pass  judgment  on  man,  it  will  have  no  need  for 
jails.  The  man  who  really  knows  and  understands  this  truth 
can  have  no  malice  in  his  heart,  can  use  no  force  and  violence 
against  his  fellow,  but  will  reach  him  with  love  and  pity.  The 
man  or  society  that  understands  this  truth  will  know  that  so- 
called  crime  is  only  so-called  crime  ;  that  human  conduct  is  what 
the  necessities  of  life  make  of  the  individual  soul.  Then  in  real- 
ity, as  now  only  partially,  men  will  turn  their  attention  to  the 
causes  that  make  crime.  Then  will  they  seek  to  prevent  and 
cure,  not  to  punish  and  destroy.  Then  man  will  learn  to  know 
that  the  cause  of  crime  is  the  unjust  condition  of  human  life; 
that  penal  laws  are  made  to  protect  earth's  possessions  in  the 
hands  of  the  vicious  and  the  strong.  Man  will  learn  that  pov- 
erty and  want  are  due  to  the  false  conditions,  the  injustice  which 
looks  to  human  law  and  violence  and  force  for  its  safeguard  and 
protection.  Man  will  learn  that  crime  is  but  the  hard  profession 
that  is  left  open  to  a  large  class  of  men  by  their  avaricious  fel- 
lows. When  new  opportunities  for  life  are  given,  a  fairer  condi- 
tion of  existence  will  gradually  be  opened  up,  and  the  need  for 
violence  and  the  cause  of  violence  will  disappear." 


FUTURE  OF  THE  SOCIALIST   PARTY. 

THE  great  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote  last  November  led 
many  to  predict  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  have  a 
Socialist  President  at  Washington  ;  but  Henry  W.  Wilbur,  con- 
nected with  the  Prohibition  party  of  New  York,  declares  that 
the  Socialist  party  will  never  elect  a  President,  because,  like 
other  "symptomatic  parties, "  it  voices  "the  dissatisfaction  of  a 
class."  Hence  the  influence  it  exerts  and  the  following  it  se- 
cures show  "the  local  and  not  the  general  character  of  the  issue." 
To  prove  this,  Mr.  Wilbur,  in  Gun/on's  Magazine,  gives  the 
votes  of  three  former  "  symptomatic  parties, "  the  Greenback  party 
of  the  seventies,  the  Union  Labor  party  of  1888,  and  the  Popu- 
list party  of  the  nineties,  to  show  that  their  issues  were  of  a  local 
and  not  of  a  general  character.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  of  these 
three  parties  shows  that  the  rural  vote  predominated  ;  that  in 
one  instance  ten  States  gave  no  vote  at  all;  while  in  another, 
the  Populist  vote  of  1892,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  gave,  in  all, 
30,400  out  of  the  1,040,000  votes  polled. 

The  Socialist  vote  demonstrates,  according  to  Mr.  Wilbur,  that 
"  the  Socialist  movement  has  its  strength  almost  entirely  in  cities  " 
— a  condition  just  the  reyerse  of  that  of  the  other  three  "symp- 
tomatic parties."  Take,  for  instance,  the  Socialist  vote  of  New 
York  State  last  November.  The  Socialists  polled  in  all  about 
39,000  votes,  of  which  .seven  counties  containing  large  cities  cast 
nearly  32,000,  while  the  remaining  fifty-four  counties  cast  about 
7,000.     Mr.  Wilbur  continues  : 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  Populism  and  Greenbackism 
were  symptoms  of  the  adversity  which  at  particular  periods  affect 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Socialism  is  a  symptom  of  prosperity  not 
satisfactorily  diffused.  All  three  parties,  however,  have  fur- 
nished the  avenues  through  which  the  voice  of  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent  is  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  Government  by  way  of 
the  ballot-box.  In  cities  the  dividing-line  between  wealth  and 
poverty,  prosperity  and  penury,  is  more  sharply  drawn  than  in 
the  rural  districts.  In  the  city  the  range  of  wants  is  wider,  and 
ungratified  legitimate  desire  more  impressively  annoying  than 
in  the  country.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  natural  that  political 
parties   which   are  symptoms   of   existing   social  envy,    or   the 


unrest  which  :s  characteristic  of  men  jiosscssing  a  desire  for  a 
higiier  standard  of  living,  and  who  see  no  plain  way  of  imme- 
diate satisfaction,  should  receive  support  almost  entirely  in 
cities.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  symptom  and  sympathize  with 
the  discontent,  without  seeing  a  remedy  where  there  is  none. 

"The  increased  Socialist  vote  is  simply  symptomatic  of  condi- 
tion, and  from  it  those  who  have  the  power  of  apprehension  and 
comprehension  may  learn  a  lesson.  We  have  a  large  and  grow- 
ing class  in  this  country,  constantlj'  being  recruited  by  importa- 
tions from  over  the  sea,  that  will  always  take  the  shortest  cut  to 
an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  bad  or  misunderstood  con- 
ditions, and  vindictiveness  toward  those  who  it  is  justly  or  un- 
justly supposed  are  responsible  for  them.  The  exigencies  of  the 
coal  strike,  and  certain 
matters  connected  there- 
with, have  wonderfully 
tho  differently  impressed 
all  classes  of  society, and 
have  intensified  the  prej- 
udices of  the  superficial 
and  the  poorly  informed 
to  a  marked  degree. 
Baer's  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  the  hold- 
ers of  capital  to  possess 
the  earth,  without  a 
doubt  helped  to  increase 
the  followers  of  the  symp- 
tomatic party  of  1902. 
The  lesson  which  the  be- 
lievers in  the  evolution 
of  society  rather  than  its 
revolution  must  learn  is 
plain.  Itis  the  lesson  of 
justice  and  enlarged  op- 
portunity for  the  masses 
of  men,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  part  in  the 
world's  work." 
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Who  g'ives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
Socialist  party  in  this  country  will  never 
elect  a  President. 


The  Greenback,  the 
Union  Labor,  and  the 
Populist  parties  have  ceased  to  be.  The  last  named,  in  spite 
of  "promises  of  permanency  and  prophecies  of  success  contained 
in  the  Populist  platform,"  was  "disrupted"  and  "swallowed  up, 
not  in  victory,  but  in  the  capacious  maw  of  a  Bryanized  Democ- 
racy." "Thus  did  the  party  which  claimed  to  have  a  remedy 
for  commercial  disaster  cease  to  do  business  even  as  a  symptom." 
As  for  the  Socialist  party  : 

"History  may  be  expected  to  repeat  itself.  Whenever  the 
symptomatic  party  of  1902  assumes  dangerous  proportions,  and 
the  number  of  its  discontented  followers  maybe  necessary  to  the 
victory  of  some  larger  party,  another  act  of  political  absorption 
may  take  place.  The  Socialist  coal  plank  in  the  New  York 
State  Democratic  platform  is  only  a  hint  of  the  bidding  which 
may  be  indulged  in  when  the  symptom  of  Socialism  becomes 
sufficiently  formidable. 

"No  party  which  appeals  in  the  main  to  a  class,  which  gets  its 
support  from  localities  and  not  from  the  country  at  large,  can  be 
depended  upon  to  either  discover  or  apply  real  remedies  for 
economic  disorders.  It  may  be  that  a  revolt  against  despotic 
capital  and  tyrannical  capitalists  will  result  in  localized  and 
temporary  resort  to  some  form  of  Socialism,  but  the  common 
sense  of  America  is  not  likely  to  supplant  that  intelligent  com- 
petition and  persistent  struggle  by  which  the  race  has  secured 
its  social  and  economic  development,  in  order  to  try  a  revolu- 
tionary experiment." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

AnniCKS  certainly  deserves  a  term.  But  not  in  the  Senate. — The  Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Bryan  feels  that  white  suffrage  is  a  failure  also.— 7'A« 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Of  course  Bowen  won  a  glorious  victory,  but  Germany,  England,  and 
Italy  got  the  money. —  The  Chicago  Xews. 

Demanding  reforms  from  the  Sublime  Porte  is  an  occupation  which  has 
permanency  to  r-ecomniend  i-t. —  ['he  Detroit  Xews. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 

PRESENT   TENDENCIES  IN  AMERICAN   FICTION. 

AN  interesting  chapter  in  Mr.  Bliss  Perry's  new  "Study  of 
Prose  Fiction  "  is  devoted  to  the  present  tendencies  of 
American  fiction.  In  estimating  these  tendencies,  \vc  are  too 
apt,  as  Mr.  Perry  points  out.  to  assume  a  "contemporaneous 
point  of  view."  The  literary  student,  he  thinks,  needs  to  get  a 
sense  of  historical  perspective,  and  to  become  acquainted  witii 
American  literary  achievement.  "It  is  still  possible,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  to  select  twenty  or  twenty-hve  American  story-writers 
of  the  past  forty  years  who  have  published  enough  good  books  to 
place  American  fiction  well  alongside  of  American  poetry,  and 
certainly  far  in  advance  of  American  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
or  architecture."  This  great  body  of  works  suggests  to  Mr. 
Perry  three  main  tendencies  in  American  fiction.  Tlie  first  is 
"the  production  of  novels  of  the  soil,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  presentation  of  American 
types  and  scenes.     Here  we  quote  : 

"The  service  of  Fenimore  Cooper  in  this 
direction  was  a  most  important  one.  Be- 
fore his  time,  Brockden  Brown,  for  instance, 
had  treated  American  themes,  )-et  in  so 
romantic  a  fashion  as  to  di.sguise  tlie  real- 
ity. But  Fenimore  Cooper's  backwoods- 
men and  sailors  and  frontier  landscapes 
have  the  verity  of  nature  herself.  Haw- 
thorne, too.  did  for  New  England,  by  very 
different  methods,  but  with  an  equal  hon- 
esty of  rendering,  what  Cooper  did  for 
northern  New  York.  Before  the  war, 
notes  Professor  Richardson  [in  'American 
Literature  'J,  there  were  few  attempts  to 
delineate  American  home  life  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  ;  but  the  improve- 
ment in  American  minor  fiction  since  i86i 
is  largely  owing  to  the  attempt  to  describe 
American  life  as  it  is.  This  tendency  is 
growing  more  and  more  marked  with 
every  year;  it  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  af- 
fected by  the  present  revival  of  romanti- 
cism ;  it  has  been  helped,  rather  than  hin- 
dered, by  the  sudden  crop  of  iiistorical  novels.  If  every  Ameri- 
can county  has  not  its  novelist,  its  jjainter  of  manners — as  Scot- 
land is  said  to  have  had — at  least  every  State  can  show  fiction- 
writers  who  aim  to  delineate  local  conditions  as  faithfully  as 
they  may,  and  there  is  every  reason  fur  thinking  that  this  move- 
ment will  be  permanent." 

A  second  characteristic  of  American  fiction,  and  one  that  fol- 
lows closely  upon  the  first,  is  "its  excellence  in  a  limited  field, 
rather  than  any  largeness  of  creative  activity."  Mr.  Perry 
writes  on  this  point  : 

"The  qualities  which  a  foreign  critic  would  lie  inclined  to  pos- 
tulate theoretically  about  our  fiction,  reasoning  from  our  im- 
mense territory,  our  still  youthful  zest,  our  boundless  faitli  m 
ourselves,  our  resources— in  short,  the  general  'bigness'  of 
things  American — are  precisely  the  qualities  which  our  fiction 
has  hitherto  lacked.  Instead  of  fertility  of  resource,  conscious- 
ness of  power,  great  canvases,  brf>ad  strokes,  brilliant  coloring, 
we  find  a  predominance  of  small  canvases,  minute  tho  admira- 
ble detail,  neutral  tints,  an  almost  academic  restraint,  a  con- 
sciousness of  painting  under  the  critic's  eye.  American  fiction 
lacks  breadth  and  power.  Wiiat  Walt  Whitman  tried,  witli  very 
imperfect  success  one  must  admit,  to  do  in  the  fiehl  of  'All- 
American  '  jjoetry,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  no  one  has  even  at- 
tempted to  do  in  fiction.  Some  magazine  critics  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
tho  convcii(.iqual  standards,  the  critical  atmosi)here.  of  the  effete 
Atlantic  seaboard  have  hitherto  been  dominant  in  our  literature. 
They  profess  to  believe  that  when  the  'literary  center'  of  the 
country  is  established  at  Chicago,  or  Indianapolis,  or  there- 
abouts, our  fiction  will  assume  a  scale  i)roportionate  to  the  big- 
ness of  our  continent.      liut   this  matter   is   not   so  simple  as  it 
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looks,  and  tlie  question  whether  excellence  in  a  small  way  rather 
than  largeness  of  creative  activity  will  continue  to  characterize 
American  fiction  is  still  to  be  solved." 

The  third  fact  by  which  Mr.  Perry  is  impressed  is  the  "funda- 
mental morality  "  of  the  American  novel. 

"It  is  optimistic.  Its  outlook  upon  life  is  wholesome.  The 
stain  of  doubtful  morality  or  flaring  immorality  which  has  often 
tinged  English  and  continental  fiction,  and  made  both  the 
English  and  the  American  stage  at  times  unspeakably  foul,  has 
left  scarcely  any  imprint  as  yet  upon  the  better-known  American 
story-writers.  Our  greater  magazines  have  remained  for  the 
most  part  unsoiled.  Bad  as  our'  yellow  '  newspajjers  are,  brazen 
as  our  stage  often  is,  people  wiio  want  the  sex-novel,  and  want 
it  i)repared  with  any  literary  skill,  have  to  import  it  from  across 
the  water.  The  outlook  for  the  morality  of  the  distinctively 
American  novel  seems  assured.  If  our  professional  novelists 
have,  in  the  last  five  years,  withstood  the  temptation  to  win 
notoriety  and  money  by  risque  books,  we  can  confidently  say  of 
the  American  fiction  of  the  future  that 
while  it  may  not  be  national,  and  may  not 
be  great,  it  will  have  at  least  the  negative 
virtue  of  being  clean." 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Perry  ventures  the 
following  forecast  of"iliekindof  subjects 
with  which  American  novelists  of  the  im- 
mediate future  seem  likely  to  occupy  them- 
selves "  : 

"That  there  will  be  very  shortly — if  in- 
deed there  is  not  already  —  a  reaction 
against  over-production  of  Colonial,  Revo- 
lutionary, and  other  types  of  American 
historical  fiction,  can  not  be  doubted.  But 
this  is  chiefly  because  the  supply  has  tem- 
porarily outrun  the  demand.  The  story  of 
our  own  ancestors  and  their  struggles  upon 
American  soil  will  never  lo.se  its  essential 
fascination  when  depicted,  not  by  a  horde 
of  imitative  weaklings,  but  by  masters  of 
the  fictive  art.  The  marvelous  epic  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Western  half  of  the  con- 
tinent still  waits  an  adequate  reciter.  We 
have  had  already  a  legion  of  Civil-War 
stories,  and  yet  we  have  not  begun  to  see 
the  wealth  of  material  which  that  epoch  holds  for  the  true  imagi- 
native artist.  The  romance  of  labor,  of  traflic,  of  ])olitics,  in  our 
strangely  composite  civilization,  has  been  perceived  by  a  few 
writers  ;  but  how  much  is  still  to  be  told  !  " 


I'l  KKV, 

llUiilic  Montlity. 


SIR    HENRY    IRVING    AS   DANTE. 

DANTE  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  drama  in  four  acts  written  by 
MM.  Victorien  Sardou  and  Emile  Moreau  for  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  The  play  is  to  be  produced  in  the  near  future  in  L<m- 
don,  and  has  been  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Irving,  a  son  of  the  actor.  In  an  interview  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  foiiriial  (Paris),  the  translator  furnishes  .some  inter- 
esiiiig  particulars  in  regard  to  the  drama.  We  summarize  as 
follows  : 

The  ])rolog  takes  place  in  1303  in  Pisa,  near  the  "Tower  of  the 
Seven  Sorrows."  Dante  is  seen  accompanied  by  his  mistress, 
Pia  de  Tolomei.  They  are  looking  for  a  lost  daughter.  Gemma. 
The  search  for  Gemma  jirovides  the  central  motive  of  the  play, 
and  Dante,  during  the  course  of  his  quest,  resorts  to  subterfuge 
and  assumes  various  disguises.  In  one  act  he  appears  as  a 
monk,  in  another  as  a  physician.  A  very  dramatic  scene  occurs 
in  the  prolog,  when  Dante  comes  into  violent  conflict  with  Arcli- 
bishoj)  Ruggicri,  on  account  of  tlie  latter's  brutal  treatment  of 
the  imjirisoned  Ugoliho.  Francesca  da-  Rimini,  her  brother 
Bernardino  da  Polenta,  Giovanni  and  Paolo  art  all  introduced, 
and  Paolo  and  Francesca  are  slain  by  the  jealous  husband  early 
in  the  play.  In  the  third  act  Dante  meets  the  s]iirit  of  Beatrice 
•  and  asks  her  wh.-it  has  l)ecome<)f  Gemma.     He  follows  her  to  the 
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PORTRAITS   OF   FAMOUS   AMERICAN   COMPOSERS. 


under-world,  and  sees  the  spirits  of  Vergil,  Pope  Nicholas  III., 
Francesca,  and  others.  In  Purgatory  he  meets  the  spirit  of  his 
former  mistress,  Pia  de  Tolomei.  who  tells  him  that  their  daugh- 
ter is  a  prisoner  of  Pope  Clement  V.  at  Avignon,  and  that  with 
her  is  Bernardino.  Dante  returns  to  earth  in  time  to  intercede 
for  the  life  of  the  couple,  and  to  witness  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Pope. 

The  Paris  critics  detect  a  number  of  historical  inaccuracies  in 
the  play,  and  take  the  view  that  the  character  of  Dante  has  been 
"made  over"  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  Tlie  Italian  critics  are  even  more  severe  in  tlieir 
comment.  La  Fanfulla  (Turin)  terms  the  play  "an  incredible 
mixture,"  and  says  further:  "Sardou  betrays  historical  truth 
with  the  same  insolence  with  which  he  betrays  human  truth. 
.  .  .  His  '  Dante  '  is  repugnant  to  every  feeling  and  principle  of 
reasonableness  and  fitness  ;  one  would  rather  think  it  a  great 
joke  than  a  serious  attempt." — Translation  made  for  'Y we.  Lit- 
erary DiCKST. 


SOME    VITAL    FIGURES    IN    AMERICAN    MUSIC 

THE  American  composer  is  gradually  coming  into  his  own. 
A  generation  ago  he  had  but  little  iionor  even  in  his  own 
cowntry.  To-daj',  liis  works  are  performed  in  London,  Berlin, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  In  short,  he  has  become  an  authentic  power 
in  contemporary  music.  Mr.  Lawrence  Oilman  calls  attention 
to  these  facts  in  an  article  in  T/ie  Theatre  (New  York).  lie 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"We  have,  I  think,  adopted  a  somewhat  uncritical  attitude  to- 
ward the  American  composer:  we  are  inclined  to  accept  him  en 
bloc,  as  if  tiie  mere  fact  of  his  Americanism  endowed  his  work 
with  a  superior  and  magical  virtue — inclined,  in  the  phrase  of 
F*hilip  Hale,  'to  cover  mediocrity  with  a  cloak  of  patriotism.' 
One  lacks  somewhat  of  discrimination,  surely,  in  according  the 
same  measure  of  approbation  to  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Buck,  Mr. 
Foote  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  for  example,  that  one  accords  to  Mr. 
MacDowell,  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Huss.  Not  to  perceive  the 
fundamental  and  incalculable  difference  between  work  that  is 
merely  unexceptionable  and  derivative  and  work  that  is  self- 
sprung  and  vital  is  to  exhibit  an  unenviable  want  of  critical 
sensibility.  Between  the  accomplished,  conscientious,  and  gen- 
erally ineffectual  work  of  the  academics  and  the  amiable  trifling 
of  certain  of  the  younger  men,  there  is  little  to  choose  ;  but  both 
are  equally  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  achievements  of 
such  composers  as  Mr.  MacDowell,  Mr.  Huss,  Mr.  Parker,  and 
Mr.  Van  der  Stucken — musicians  of  conspicuous  individuality 
and  force,  who  are  engrossed  in  the  task  of  realizing  musically, 
with  all  possible  poignancy  and  truth,  some  personal  and  valid 
experience  of  human  life — and  not,  let  it  be  noted,  through  the 
imagined  efficacy  of  an  adventitious  nationalism  ;  for  they  have 
Idealized  that  a  national  note  will  npt, ^suffice— that  every  race 
passes,  and  that  provinciality  in  art,  even  when  it  is  called  pa- 
triotism, is  fatal." 

Edward   MacDowell   is  given  the  place   of    distinct  primacy 


among  American  composers.  "Of  Mr.  MacDowell  only,"  we  are 
told,  "is  it  possible  to  speak  soberly  in  comparison  with  such  for- 
eigners as  Richard  Strauss,  Goldmark,  Debussy,  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  and  Elgar."     Mr.  (lilman  says  further: 

"  It  has  lieen  remarked  before  tliat  Mr.  MacDowell  is  essen- 
tially a  poet — a  poet  profoundly  enthralled  of  'the  mystery  and 
tlie  majesty  of  earth,'  and  intent  upon  vivifying,  through  the 
medium  of  tones  rather  than  of  words,  a  deep  and  intimate 
vision  of  the  natural  world.  One  feels  that  here,  actually,  is 
'music  .  ,  .  woven  of  streams  and  breezes'  ;  and  he  is  a  native 
to  a  remote,  enchanted,  si^ellbound  region  of  fairy  waters  and 
magical,  haunted  woods — an  aerial,  Shelley-like  world  of  dream 
and  fantasy,  where,  as  in  his  'Nautilus,' 

.  .  .  .  ;i  silver  vision  floats 
Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  winds, 
Upon  resplendent  clouds — 

music  in  wliich  tlie  mood  is  so  tenuous,  the  emotion  .so  incalcula- 
ble and  evanescent,  that   it  seems  scarcely  to  have  a  credible 

existence  as  material  fact 

"I  do  not  know  if  a  remoter  verdict  will  award  Mr.  MacDowell 
greater  honor  as  a  writer  for  the  voice  or  for  instruments — cer- 
tainly it  is  rash  to  be  over-positive  in  decision  upon  the  relative 
value  of  such  work  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  '  Four  Songs,'  and, 
on  the  other,  the  '  Keltic  '  Sonata  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  must 
believe  that,  admirably  affecting  song-writer  as  he  is,  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell has  never  equaled,  certainly  never  surpassed,  that  work 
of  his  which  I  have  already  named:  the  'Keltic'  Sonata,  his 
Fourth  in  E  minor  (op.  59)  ;  as  I  must  believe  also  that  no  finer, 
no  more  eloquent  and  noble  music  has  been  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can." 

Like  Mr.  MacDowell,  Henry  Ilolden  Huss,  of  New  York,  is  a 
composer  with  imi^ressionist  and  romantic  feeling.  He  "holds 
for  himself  an  ideal  whose  beauty  and  nobility  he  has  realized 
with  memorable  completeness  in  such  achievements  as  his  fine 
scene  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  'Cleopatra's  Death  ' — in  which 
he  has  interpreted  Shakespeare's  text  with  impassioned  elo- 
quence and  effect — and  his  '  Home  They  Brought  Her  Warrior 
Dead'  (after  Tennyson)."     Of  Horatio  W.  Parker  we  read  : 

"Horatio  W.  Parker,  who  is  profes.sor  of  music  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, is  paramountly  a  writer  for  the  church,  altho  he  has  written 
not  infrequently  in  the  secular  forms.  It  is  by  his  'St.  Christo- 
pher' and  his'Hora  Novissima  ' — both  oratorios— rather  than  by 
his  '  Harold  Harfager  '  or  his 'Northern  Ballad,'  that  he  would 
probably  care  to  be  remembered — altho  he  has  scarcely,  if  ever, 
surpassed  his  magnificent  rhapsody  for  baritone  and  orchestra, 
'Cdhal  Mor  of  the  Wine-red  Hand'  (after  the  lyric  by  James 
Clarence  Mangan).  Mr.  Parker  had  been  acutely  aware  of  the 
genius  of  Wagner,  particularly  in  his  'St.  Christopher';  but 
then  one  may  say  that  of  almost  any  composer  who  has  written 
since  the  mighty  Richard's  death  ;  and  the  impeachment  is  not 
really  serious,  for  Mr.  Parker  owns  a  distinguished  and  forceful 
gift  of  musical  speech— a  speecli^thdt  is,  in  the  main,  iridisfuta- 
bly  his  own." 

Mr.    Oilman  passes  on  to  a  consideration  of  P>ank  Van  der 
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Stuckeii,  of  Cincinnati.  This  coniix>scr  is  uc>.ciioc(l  as  "a  mmi- 
erii  of  moderns."  who  achieves  "richness  without  turgidity,  in- 
tensity wiiiiout  bombast,  flexibility  without  diffuseness."  His 
songs,  in  particular,  are  praised  as  inimitable  expressions  of  a 
"sumptuous  color  sense  "  and  a  "sensitive  feeling  for  dramatic 
values."     Mr.  Oilman  concludes  : 

"If  I  have  seemed  to  ignore  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Kelley 
and  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Hadley  and  Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Loomis 
— not  to  speak  of  the  admirable  art  of  Charles  Martin  Loeffler, 
whose  Americanism  is  questionable — it  is  because  the  line  had 
obviously  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  choice — not  arbitrarily,  if  that  were  possible,  tho  from  a 
standpoint  necessarily  personal  and  fallible." 


THE   DISADVANTAGES   OF    EDUCATION. 

GOETHE  once  said,  "The  greater  the  knowledge,  the  greater 
the  doubt,"  and  Hazlitt,  "The  most  learned  are  often  the 
rao:,t  narrow-minded  men."  These  sayings  are  quoted  in  a 
striking  article  in  /"//<•  yHticteenth  Century  (February),  in  which 
we  are  reminded  that  education  has  its  disadvantages,  as  well 
as  its  advantages,  and  that  "the  most  prominent  men  in  nearly 
every  province  of  human  activity  have  V)een  amateurs."  The 
writer,  Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher,  declares: 

"Amateurs,  and  not  professionals,  arc  selected  to  rule  our 
great  jiublic  departments.  Our  great  administrators  have  nearly 
all  been  amateurs  and  autodidacts.  To  take  a  few  of  the  best 
known  examples:  Cromwell  was  a  farmer,  Warren  Hastings  and 
Clive  were  clerks,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  brought  up  for  trade, 
Lord  Goschen  for  commerce,  and  Lord  Crorner  for  the  army. 
Other  countries  have  had  the  same  experience  with  self-taught 
amateurs.  Prince  Bismarck  was  brought  up  for  law.  failed  twice 
to  pass  his  examination,  became  a  country  squire,  and  drifted 
without  any  training  into  the  Prussian  diplomatic  service  and 
the  cabinet,  and  founded  the  German  empire.  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  surveyor,  Benjamin  Franklin  a  printer,  Abraham 
Lincoln  a  lumberman,  M.  de  Witte  a  railway  official. 

"In  a  less  exalted  sphere  we  meet  with  the  same  phenomenon. 
Sir  William  Herschell  was  a  musician,  Faraday  a  bookbinder, 
Scott  a  lawyer's  clerk,  Murat  a  student  of  theology,  Ney  a  no- 
tary's clerk,  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-machine 
and  the  first  cotton  manufacturer,  a  barber  ;  Spinoza  a  glass- 
blower,  Adam  Smith  a  clergyman.  Lord  Armstrong  an  attorney, 
Herbert  Spencer  an  engineer,  Pasteur,  the  father  of  modern  medi- 
cine and  chirurgy,  a  chemist;  P^dison  a  new.s-vender  ;  George 
Stei)henson  and  most  of  the  great  inventors  and  creators  of  in- 
dustry of  his  time  were  ordinary  workingmen. 

"When  we  look  round  we  find  not  only  that  many  leaders  of 
men  were  devoid  of  a  highly  specialized  training  in  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  human  activity  in  which  they  excel,  that  they  were 
self-taught  amateurs,  but  that  many  of  the  ablest  politicians 
and  of  the  most  successful  business  men  have  not  even  had  the 
advantage  of  a  fair  general  education.  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
learned  at  school  only  the  tiiree  R's.  and  those  very  incomjjletely  ; 
President  Garfield  worked  willi  a  boatman  when  only  ten  years 
old  ;  President  Jackson  was  a  saddler  and  never  spelled  correctly  ; 
President  Benjamin  Ilarri.son  started  life  as  a  farmer,  and  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson,  a  former  tailor,  visited  no  scliool,  and 
learned  reading  only  from  his  wife.  George  Peabody  started 
work  when  only  eleven  years  old  ;  the  late  Sir  Edward  Harland 
was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years ;  Andrew  Carnegie 
began  his  commercial  career  when  twelve  years  old  as  a  factory 
hand  ;  Charles  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  drove  a  coach  as  a  boy,  and  then  became  a  stake- 
driver  at  an  iron-works.  Josiah  Wcdgewood  started  work  when 
only  eleven  years  old  ;  Arkwright.  the  father  of  our  cotton  indus- 
try, was  never  at  school ;  Edison  was  engaged  in  selling  papers 
when  twelve  years  of  age,  and  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  was  with  a 
carriage-builder  when  he  was  fourteen.  '  Commodore  '  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  the  railway  king,  who  left  more  than  a  hundred 
million  dollars,  startetl  as  a  ferryman  at  a  tender  age ;  the 
founder  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  Astors  was  a  butcher's  boy.  Baron 
Amsel   Mayer  von   Rothschild  a  pedler.  Alfred   Krupp  a  smith. 


Kockclcllcr,  liie   head  of  the  Standard   Oil   trust,  a  clerk.     All 
these  most  successful  men  were  autodidacts." 

In  view  of  these  numerous  well-known  instances  of  greatness 
achieved  by  men  uneducated,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  "even 
the  learned  begin  to  waver  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  the 
much-vaunted  benefits  of  learning  have  not  been  largely  over- 
estimated?"    We  quote  further : 

"It  has  been  truly  said  'Knowledge  is  power,'  but  knowledge 
in  itself  is  not  power,  only  applitui  knowledge  is  power.  Knowl- 
edge is  like  money,  not  valuable  in  itself,  but  only  valuable  for 
what  it  will  bu}'.  Knowledge  is  like  a  strong  weapon,  but  the  best 
weapon  is  useless  to  a  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  wield  it. 
Knowledge  is  an  elementary  power,  but  the  power  of  the  Niagara, 
or  of  steam,  or  of  electricity,  would  be  useless  to  mankind  unless 
intelligence  directs  that  power  to  some  practical  purpose.  The 
Chinese  knew  magnetic  iron  long  before  the  Europeans  knew  it. 
To  them  it  was  a  piece  of  iron  and  nothing  more.  Hand-led  by 
European  intelligence,  magnetic  iron  became  a  useful  power  in 
the  compass,  which  gave  Europe  the  rule  of  the  seas.  The  Chi- 
nese knew  also  gunpowder  before  the  Europeans  knew  it.  but  to 
them  it  was  only  a  plaything  u.sed  in  fireworks.  A  man  who  has 
read  endless  treatises  on  boxing,  and  who  has  studied  the  fights 
of  all  great  boxers,  gets  knocked  out  while  he  is  reflecting  how 
Jack.son  or  Fitzimmons  would  have  behaved.  'J'he  officer  whose 
mind  is  soaked  in  military  literature,  and  who  can  tell  why 
Napoleon  won  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  why  Frederick  the 
Great  lost  the  battle  of  Hochkirch,  has  lost  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  his  common  sense,  the  buoyancy,  resourcefulness,  and  im- 
partiality of  mind  with  which  a  less  erudite  officer  would  tackle 
a  difficult  question." 

New  ideas,  continues  Mr.  Eltzbacher,  are  hardly  ever  wel- 
comed in  schools.  On  the  contrary,  "schools  have  ever  proved 
reactionary  and  inimical  to  new  ideas." 

"Great  minds  have  ever  been  per.secuted  owing  to  the  narrow- 
mindedness  and  the  jealousy  of  the  schools  from  Socrates  onward. 
Galileo,  Columbus,  and  many  other  great  discoverers  were  im- 
prisoned and  treated  like  criminals  with  the  approval,  and 
largely  at  the  instigation,  of  schools  of  science  because  their  dis- 
coveries threatened  the  tenets  of  accepted  learning.  Even  the 
heavy  artillery  of  theology  has  been  advanced  by  the  universi- 
ties of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  also  of  later  days,  against  geologi- 
cal and  astronomical  discoveries.  Newton  and  Darwin  were 
laughed  at  by  the  faculties,  and  in  Roman  Catholic  universities 
Darwin  is  still  ostracized,  according  to  report.  Kant  became  a 
professor  only  when  he  was  forty-six  jears  old,  after  fifteen 
years'  lecturing  ;  Schopenhauer  never  became  a  professor  owing 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  universities.  Liebig  and  Pasteur  were 
jeered  at  by  the  profession,  vaccination  and  homeopathy  had  to 
fight  for  decades  against  the  envy  of  the  medical  schools.  David 
Strauss  and  Renan  were  compelled  to  leave  their  universities; 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  were  persecuted  by  the  schools  of  music, 
and  were  treated  like  madmen  because  they  did  not  conform 
with  musical  traditions.  Jlillet  was  neglected  by  the  Salon  in 
Paris,  and  Whistler  snubbed  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  London. 
The  inventions  of  Edison,  Marconi.  Roentgen.  Koch,  could  not 
be  explained  away  by  modern  science  schools,  but  their  discover- 
ies have  been  greeted  by  the  universities  with  personal  attacks 
full  of  animosity,  and  these  men  have  been  pictured  as  the  com- 
mercially successful  exploiters  of  other  jieople's  ideas.  A  late 
correspondence  in  The  Times  with  regard  to  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Marconi  is  typical  in  that  respect." 

The  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  improve 
education,  it  "may  have  to  be  individualized."  That  is  to  say. 
"the  present  uniformity  of  the  schools  may  have  to  give  way  to 
schools  catering  directly  for  the  practical  needs  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  population."  "Let  us  hope, "he  adds,  that  the 
spirit  of  combination  which  seems  to  be  growing,  tho  somewhat 
slowly,  within  the  community,  will  in  due  course  dot  the  whole 
country  with  technical  schools  founded  and  supervised  by  the 
various  industries  themselves,  and  planted  under  the  very  eye 
of  these  industries  in  their  business  center.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope, 
besides,  that  the  direct  active  interest  in  education,  which  prac- 
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tical  men  are  beginning  to  take,  will  cause  in  course  of  time  the 
mapping  out  of  specialized  school  programs  by  competent  experts 
for  all  schools  from  elementary  schools  to  universities  through- 
out the  country  ;  for,  after  all,  practical  men,  not  tradition-bound 
schoolmasters  and  well-meaning  clergymen,  can  determine  the 
practical  requirements  of  education." 


A   PLEA    FOR    "INTELLECTUAL"   PLAYS. 

OPPOSITION  to  the  theater  has  not  entirely  disappeared, 
but  the  growth  of  the  popularity  of  the  play  as  a  form  of 
popular  entertainment  is  generally  recognized  as  a  characteris- 
tic feature  of  modern  life.  Is  theater-going  good  for  society,  or 
is  it  to  be  reckoned  among  the  corrupting  and  demoralizing 
influences?  Aristotle  believed  in  the  stage,  and  many  great 
thinkers  since  his  day  have  regarded  the  drama  as  a  potent 
teacher  of  virtue  and  righteousness.  D'Alembert  said  the  stage 
was  "  morals  carried  into  action  ;  rules  reduced  to  examples, " 
and  Matthew  Arnold  urged  the  "organization  "  of  the  theater  as 
an  educational  and  uplifting  institution.  Rousseau,  on  the  other 
hand,  condemned  it,  and  declared  that  the  only  people  who  are 
not  morally  injured  by  the  stage  are  those  who  are  too  degraded 
to  be  injured  by  anything. 

Citing  these  and  other  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  a 
Russian  writer,  I.  N.  Ignatoff,  discusses  elaborately  in  the 
Roiisskaye  Bogatsivo,  a  leading  and  advanced  periodical,  the 
psychological  and  social  effects  of  stage  representations.  He 
dismisses  as  superficial  the  ordinary  division  of  the  plays  into 
"good"  and  "bad."  Of  course,  he  says,  there  are  immoral  and 
pernicious  plays,  and  right-thinking  men  justly  condemn  them. 
But  the  deeper,  the  real,  question  is  whether  the  best  plays,  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Greek,  English,  French,  and  German  drama- 
tists, are  wholesome  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  character 
and  social  progress.  In  other  words,  do  moral  plays  necessarily 
promote  virtue  and  goodness  and  humanity? 

His  answer  is  a  negative  one,  and  he  is  led  to  a  new  classifica- 
tion of  plays,  and  to  a  plea  for  the  intellectual,  literary,  and 
problem-giving  play,  as  against  the  emotional  and  "strong" 
play  which  is  addressed  to  the  feelings,  sensations,  or  nerves. 

The  great  fault  of  the  theater  is,  according  to  this  writer,  its 
tendency  to  encourage  and  strengthen  passhniy  in  the  spectators 
— to  develop  the  restraining  centers  of  the  psychical  system. 
He  says : 

"All  plays,  good  and  bad,  have  for  their  direct  effect  this 
strengthening  of  the  auditor's  disposition  to  passivity.  Of 
course,  if  a  habitual  theatergoer  were  to  see  on  the  street  a  real 
Othello  attempting  to  strangle  his  wife,  he  would  not  remain  as 
passive  as  he  does  in  the  theater  ;  according  to  his  temperament 
and  proclivities  he  would  reach  some  decision — to  throw  himself 
on  the  murderer,  run  after  the  police,  or  cry  '  Help  !  '  Still, 
whenever  the  circumstances,  in  a  real  case,  favored  inactivity, 
the  habitual  theatergoer  would  be  prone  to  yield  to  his  disinclina- 
tion to  act  and  behave  as  he  does  in  the  theater,  where  he  re- 
strains himself  under  excitement  and  grows  enthusiastic  over 
the  artistic  form  while  giving  no  expression  to  his  feeling  of  in- 
dignation  

"The  spectator  [in  the  case  of  an  emotional  play]  leaves  the 
theater  overwhelmed,  crushed,  depressed,  perhaps  esthetically 
gratified,  but  at  the  same  time  mentally  paralyzed  and  incapa- 
ble of  action.  He  has  lived  through  a  great  deal,  but  this  ex- 
perience has  not  taught  him  any  lesson,  has  not  provided  him 
with  any  guide  to  future  conduct.  Grant  that  his  sympathy  has 
been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  poor;  all  the  same, 
this  will  not  enable  him  to  realize  his  humane  aims." 

Should,  then,  the  theater  be  abolished,  or  should  it  be  encour- 
aged only  for  the  sake  of  the  uncultured  whose  natural  tendency 
is  to  act  without  sufficient  reflection  and  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  unreasonable  or  improper  interference ""  No,  answers 
the  writer.     The  theater  has  another  distinct  ai       mportant  mis- 


sion—to make  people  think,  inquire,  analyze,  and  ponder  grave 
questions  of  individual  and  social  morality  and  duty  : 

"The  theater  forces  us  to  think,  and  this  quality  modifies 
largely  those  conclusions  to  which  we  should  be  driven  did  we 
confine  our  analysis  to  its  influence  on  the  emotional  nature.  If 
the  sufferings  depicted  in  a  play  do  not  summon  one  to  imme- 
diate action,  but  induce  thought  upon  the  causes  of  this  suffer- 
ing, upon  human  relations,  then  there  is  nothing  pernicious  in 
the  restraining  effect  upon  the  will  exerted  by  the  enforced  pas- 
sivity. It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  play  shall  address 
itself  much  to  the  reason  and  but  little  to  the  feelings." 

Referring,  for  illustration,  to  Ibsen's  "  Nora  "  and  to  Haupt- 
mann's  "  Weavers  "  and  similar  dramas,  the  writer  points  out 
that  in  each  of  these,  while  the  emotions  are  appealed  to  and  our 
sympathy  and  antipathy  are  aroused,  yet  at  the  same  time  there 
is  no  call  for  any  immediate  action.  There  is  a  delicate  complex 
and  difficult  problem  to  solve.  What  could  we  do  for  Nora  in 
her  Doll's  House?  How  can  "we  help  the  misery-stricken  and 
disinherited  weavers? 

"The  activity  of  tlie  intellect  does  not  end  with  the  play;  it 
continues  until  other  impressions  supervene  and  give  the  mind 
a  new  direction.  If  thus  the  theater  often  causes  me  to  think 
about  certain  problems,  a  habit  is  formed  which  is  extremely 
useful  in  life,  if  these  problems  closely  concern  humanity. 
Whether  I  solve  these  problems  or  not ;  whether  I  apply  my 
solution  when  found,  is  a  different  question.  At  any  rate,  the 
theater  which  stimulates  thought  not  only  leads  us  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  but  also  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  helping  them,  and  such  reflection  is  a  step  toward 
participation  in  human  affairs." 

It  is  true  that  intellectual  plays  at  certain  periods  of  the  drama 
have  caused  extreme  and  inartistic  didacticism,  concludes  the 
writer,  and  dry  moralizing  is  foreign  to  the  stage  ;  but  excess 
in  one  direction  does  not  justify  excess  in  another  by  way  of 
reaction.  The  fact  is  that  reason  is  the  element  in  the  drama 
to  which  we  must  look  for  its  highest  and  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence. Harrowing,  "clinical,"  and  intense  plays,  whether  moral 
or  immoral  superficially,  are  fundamentally  anti-social.  —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  TEN  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

WHY  should  grown-up  folks  have  a  monopoly  of  lists  of 
"best  books"?  St.  Nicholas,  the  well-known  children's 
magazine,  has  been  inviting  the  opinion  of  its  readers  upon  the 
best  books  for  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  December 
awarded  the  prize  to  the  child  who  sent  in  this  list: 

"Alice  in  Wonderland" — Lewis  Carroll. 

"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses" — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

"The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  " — Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

"Greek  Heroes" — Charles  Kingsley. 

"Hans  Brinker" — Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

"King  of  the  Golden  River  " — John  Ruskin. 

"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "—Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

"The  Prince  and  the  Pauper" — Mark  Twain. 

"Water-Babies  " — Charles  Kingsley. 

"The  Wonder  Book" — Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

In  its  January  issue  St.  Nicholas  publishes  another  list,  show- 
ing, in  the  order  of  preference,  the  ten  most  popular  books,  as 
they  appear  in  the  multitude  of  replies  sent  in  for  the  competition ; 

"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  " — Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

"Alice  in  Wonderland" — Lewis  Carroll. 

"The  Wonder  Book  " — Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

"The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol" — Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

"Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  " — Ernest  Thompson-Seton. 

"  Water-Babies  " — Charles  Kingsley. 

"The  Jungle  Books" — Rudyard  Kipling. 

"Black  Beauty" — Anna  Sewell. 

"Nights  with  Uncle  Remus"— Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses" — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  Lamp  (formerly  The  Book  Buyer)  finds  the  first  list  a 
good  one,  but  the  second  "far  more  interesting."  "The  differ- 
ence," it  says,  "is  just  this :  the  first  list  is  the  one  St.  Nicholas 
thinks  is  the  best  of  all  those  submitted,  while  the  second  list 
represents  the  opinions  of  the  children  themselves." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


A   NEW   THEORY   OF   OLD   AGE. 

'"T^HEORIES  of  old  age  differ  according  to  the  particular 
*■  symptom  that  is  assumed  to  be  its  characteristic.  We 
recently  published  an  account  of  an  elixir  of  youth  whose  action 
depends  on  the  hypothesis  that  hardening  of  the  arteries  is  the 
central  feature  of  old  age.  To-day  we  translate  from  the  Revue 
Scientijique  (January  17)  a  theory  that  looks  upon  certain  cell 
alterations  in  the  tissue  as  its  cliaracteristic  feature.  The  fact  i  • 
doubtless  that  the  numerous  changes  that  we  find  in  the  ago:' 
all  unite  to  produce  the  condition  that  we  know  as  senility. 
They  may  perhaps  be  ultimately  referred  to  a  common  cause, 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  as  yet.  The  new 
theory  is  that  of  M.  Metchnikoff,  the  eminent  Russian  physiolo- 
gist, whose  study  of  the  phagocytes  or  "devouring-cells  "  of  the 
body  has  made  his  name  famous.  Old  age,  he  says,  is  itself  a 
result  of  a  devouring  process  of  this  kind,  the  nerve-cells  being 
destroyed  by  nerve-eating  cells  that  are  specially  numerous 
in  the  aged,  altho  they  appear  also  in  many  diseases.  Similar 
cells,  the  "color-eaters,"  destroy  tlie  pigment  cells  in  the  hair 
and  turn  it  gray  or  white.  Says  the  writer  in  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifiq  ue  : 

"In  a  former  study  .  .  .  Messrs.  Metchnikoff,  Mesreil,  and 
Weinberg  proved  that  the  whitening  of  hair  and  fur  is  the  work 
of  certain  ameboid  cells,  the  pigmentophages  or  rather  chromo- 
pliages  [color-eaters] .  These  elements,  under  the  influence  of 
causes  not  yet  determined,  become  overexcited  and  at  a  given 
moment  surround  the  pigment  grains  of  the  hair  and  transport 
them  either  into  the  skin  or  out  of  the  organism.  In  this  way 
the  hair  whitens,  often  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

"It  is  certain  that  we  have  here  a  phenomenon  capable  of 
throwing  light  on  senile  degenerescence  in  general,  and  the 
authors  have  pursued  their  researches  along  this  line,  where 
they  have  already  made  a  curious  discovery.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  operating  on  fresh  specimens,  they  have  given  up 
human  organs  and  have  selected  the  parroquet,  which  alone, 
among  all  creatures  that  may  be  easily  procured,  is  able  to  live 
as  long  as  man." 

On  individuals  of  this  species  the  investigators  carried  on 
their  researches.  Of  one  of  the  birds,  who  had  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-one  years,  the  writer  says  : 

"During  the  last  years  of  its  life,  the  parroquet  manifested 
evident  signs  of  senility  and  feebleness.  .  .  .  The  micro.scopic 
examination  of  the  organs  revealed  no  particular  anomaly,  nor 
any  sign  of  acute  disease  to  which  the  death  of  the  creature  could 
be  attributed. 

"But  the  attention  of  the  investigators  was  specially  attracted 
to  the  central  nervous  system  by  very  curious  phenomena  in  the 
brain.  ...  It  was  filled  with  single-nucleated  cells,  playing  the 
role  of  macrophages.  The  nerve-elements  were  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  pigment,  which  is  so  abundant  in  the  nerve- 
centers  of  old  people  and  of  old  mammals  like  the  dog  and  horse. 
.  .  .  Despite  the  absence  of  degenerative  symptoms  of  the 
nerve-cells,  a  very  great  number  of  them  were  surrounded  by 
neuronophages  [nerve-cell  eaters],  mononuclear  cells  with  round 
nucleus  and  generally  rich  in  chromatin. 

"The  phenomena  of  neuronophagy  are  well  known  in  the 
pathology  of  the  nervous  centers,  'i'liey  are  met  in  a  considerable 
numljer  of  nerve-diseases  and  jioisonings.  They  are  very  fre- 
quent also  in  the  brains  of  old  per)i)leand  old  animals,  as  Pugnat 
announced  for  the  first  lime.  But  Metchnikoff  never  had  ob- 
served neuronophagy  comparable  to  that  of  the  old  parroquet. 
Whole  regions  of  the  cerebrum  were  filled  with  masses  of  the 
nerve-destroying  cells,  in  the  midst  of  which  no  more  nerve- 
cells  were  found.  These  masses  were  formed  of  a  variable  num- 
ber, about  twenty  or  more,  of  neuronophages.  .  .  .  All  the  inter- 
mediate .stages  between  the  presence  of  the  typical  nerve-cell  and 
its  complete  disajipearance  leave  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  to 
deal  with  a  real  and  intense  phagocytosis  [devouring  of  cells]. 
The  phenomena  indicate  that  this  consists  of  a  progressive  pas- 
sage of  the  contents  of  the  nerve-cells  into  the  interior  of  the  sur- 


rounding neuronophages.     The  latter  do  not  devour  the  nerve 

element  whole,  but,  so  to  speak,  they  suck  it  dry 

"These  observations,  which  surely  need  to  be  multiplied,  tend 
to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  the  phagocyte  theory  of  old  age, 
formulated  by  M.  Metchnikoff." — Translation  made  Jor  The 
LiTKKAKv  Digest. 


HOW   PEPPERMINT   IS   GROWN. 

'T^"*HAT  300,000  pounds  of  peppermint  oil  are  annually  con- 
^  sumed  by  the  world,  and  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  this  is  grown  within  seventy-five  miles  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
are  two  of  th"*  interesting  facts  about  peppermint  told  by 
Charles  B.  Ricnardson  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  The  Rose 
Technic.  Kalamazoo,  Mr.  Richardson  tells  us,  may  fairly  be 
called  the  center  of  the  essential  oil  industry  of  the  world.  For- 
merly Wayne  County,  New  York,  was  the  pejjpermint  center  of 
the  world,  but  the  product  for  this  year  was  only  1,000  pounds, 
so  that  this  industry  in  New  York  has  practically  passed  into 
history.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The 'mint'  industry  is  a  specialty  with  peculiar  features, 
combining  farm  and  factory — agriculture  in  growing  the  plant, 
and  manufacture  in  separating  the  oil  from  the  plant  by  distilla- 
tion. There  are  about  80  'stills'  in  Southwestern  Michigan, 
and  since  there  are  4,000  acres  of  the  plant  under  cultivation, 
we  see  that  one  'still  '  is  required  for  every  50  acres  of  pepper- 
mint. 

"The  mint  is  grown  on  marsh  or  '  muck  '  land,  which  is  coal 
black  in  color  and  very  moist ;  so  moist,  in  fact,  that  during  a 
rainy  season  water  may  be  seen  standing  all  over  a  large  field. 
The  land,  prejjared  as  for  a  garden,  in  the  fall,  is  laid  off  in 
furrows  early  the  following  spring.  The  furrows  are  three  feet 
apart  and  run  north  and  south,  if  possible,  so  that  the  sun  will 
strike  both  sides  of  each  row.  This  work  is  done  the  first  of 
April  and  the  planting  should  be  completed  in  the  same  month. 
The  roots  for  planting  are  'root-stocks  '  or  'runners,'  like  straw- 
berry runners,  only  they  run  just  under  the  ground,  like  hop 
'roots,'  instead  of  on  top  of  the  soil  like  berry  runners.  They 
are  pulled  with  potato-hooks  from  new  mint  of  the  preceding 
year;  two  men  working  on  each  row,  one  pulling,  the  other  fol- 
lowing, shaking  out  the  muck  with  a  fork.  The  roots,  thus 
cleaned,  are  taken  to  the  furrowed  field,  where  the  planters  pro- 
ceed to  put  them  in  the  ground.  Each  planter  has  a  burlap 
sack,  holding  three  to  four  bushels  of  the  roots,  and  with  this 
swung  over  his  shoulder  he  takes  a  furrow  or  row,  draws  the 
roots  from  the  sack  with  the  right  hand,  holding  back  the  roots 
at  the  mouth  of  the  sack  with  the  left,  and  with  a  peculiar 'up- 
lift '-forward  motion  throws  them  straight  into  the  open  furrow. 
The  roots  are  from  one  to  two  feet  long  and  thus,  in  planting,  a 
continual  line  of  roots  is  formed.  These  are  slightly  covered 
with  dirt  and  pressed  into  the  ground  by  the  feet  of  the  planter 
as  he  moves  forward.     A  roller  is  then  passed  over  the  ground. 

"The  fields  are  kept  clean  by  cultivating  and  hoeing  until 
about  the  20th  of  June,  when  runners  start,  and  the  weeds  are 
pulled  by  hand,  until  'stilling,'  which  begins  August  ist  and 
continues  until  about  the  20th  of  September.  The  mint  grows 
to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  new  mint  is  cut  with 
scythes,  each  row  being  passed  over  twice,  because  the  row 
parts  in  the  middle  and  falls  in  a  tangled  mass  on  either  side. 
It  is  left  to  wilt  thoroughly,  and  is  then  bunched  and  drawn  like 
hay  to  the  '  still.' 

"The  wilted  mint  is  here  pitched  into  large  tubs  seven  feet  top 
diameter,  six  feet  bottom  diameter,  and  six  feet  high.  Two  men 
walk  around  on  the  mint  in  the  tubs  and  tramp  it  solid,  after 
which  a  steam-light  cover  is  let  down,  closing  the  tub.  Steam  is 
let  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  breaking  the  little  sacks  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  which  contain  the  oil,  and  converting 
this  released  oil  into  vapor.  The  steam  and  oil  vapor  pass  up- 
ward and  escape  through  a  i)ii)e  near  the  top  of  the  tub  into  the 
'worm,'  which  is  a  series  of  tin  i)ipes,  one  above  the  other,  two 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Cold  water  is  caused  to  drip  from 
above  \\\>o\\  the  'worm.*  and  this  condenses  the  vapors.  The 
water  and  liquid  oil  pass  out  at  the  end  of  the  worm  into  a 
receiver,  where  the  two  liquids  are  separated  by  gravity,  the  oil 
being  lighter  than  water.     .Ml  liie  oil  is  removed  from  the  leaves 
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after  steaming  for  an  hour,  and  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  oil  are 
obtained  from  one  tub.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  90  per  cent, 
pure.  The  juices  of  weeds,  which  are  more  or  less  mixed  with 
the  mint  in  the  tubs,  and  other  foreign  substances  are  removed 
from  the  oil  at  retineries. 

"The  price  of  peppermint  oil  six  years  ago  was  70  cents,  now 
it  is  $5  per  pound.  The  price  has  advanced  within  the  last 
mouth  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  pound.  Tliis  advance  was  caused 
by  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  Michigan  having  bought  up 
95  per  cent,  of  the  oil  produced  this  year,  and  thus  practically 
cornered  the  market.  The  total  value  of  the  crop  this  year  is 
approximately  $650,000,  and  the  advance  in  price,  caused  by  the 
corner,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  million  dollars.  With 
the  price  at  $5  per  pound,  peppermint  growing  is  a  very  pay- 
ing industry,  since  from  ten  to  forty  pounds  of  oil  are  produced 
per  acre  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  only  from  $15  to  $25  per 
acre. 

"The  growing  of  peppermint  has  not  been  remunerative  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  the  market  in  New  York  and  London  has 
been  ruined  by  manipulations  and  adulterations.  There  is  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  oil,  and  an  idea  of  the 
trade  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  this  oil  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  various  pharmaceutical  articles,  confectionery, 
gum,  toilet  waters  and  perfumes,  extracts,  etc 

"A  large  field  of  peppermint  is  a  very  pretty  sight  indeed, 
especially  when  the  plants  are  about  half-grown,  at  which  time 
the  foliage  is  the  brightest  green  and  shows  up  very  nicely 
against  the  coal-black  soil  beneath 

"The  oil  is  handled  in  2^-gallon  tin  cans,  which  when  filled 
weigh  twenty  pounds.  Thus  $300  worth  of  oil  can  be  packed  in 
a  little  box  30  X  8  X  12  inches,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
man's  entire  crop  can  be  packed  in  a  peppermint  oil-box  of  this 
size." 


matter  stands  now  as  it  stood  centuries  ago.  One  school  still 
holds  the  views  of  Epicurus,  another  stands  ready  to  break  a 
cudgel  for  Aristotle.  Even  now  we  do  not  know  what  happens 
when  we  put  sugar  in  our  coffee,  tho  we  know  why  we  do  so — ex- 
cept where  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  habit." 


WHAT   BECOMES  OF   A    DISSOLVED 
SUBSTANCE? 

THE  ideas  of  scientific  men  of  different  schools,  and  in  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  world's  history,  regarding  the  nature  of 
solution,  have  been  recently  described  in  a  volume  by  M.  P. 
Duhem,  the  French  physicist.  A  reviewer  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  epitomizes  them  as  follows : 

"If  we  drop  a  lump  of  sugar  into  a  glass  of  water,  the  sugar 
disappears,  and  we  have  in  the  tumbler  a  colorless  liquid  which 
looks  like  water,  but  which  has  a  different  taste.  We  are  all 
agreed  as  to  the  fact,  but  there  has  always  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  became  of  the  sugar.  One  view  is  that  the 
sugar  and  water  are  still  there,  but  so  finely  divided  that  we 
do  not  see  the  sugar.  If  we  grind  a  little  dry  sugar  together 
with  a  good  deal  of  charcoal,  we  get  a  black  mixture  in  which  the 
eye  does  not  detect  the  sugar,  tho  the  sugar  is  unquestionably 
there.  Another  view  is  that  we  have  neither  water  nor  sugar  in 
the  tumbler,  but  a  new  substance  having  properties  differing 
more  or  less  completely  from  those  of  the  sugar  and  water.  This 
is  the  view  that  we  take  in  regard  to  sugar  itself  when  we  speak 
of  it  as  made  up  of  charcoal  and  water.  The  first  view,  of  a 
mechanical  mixture,  was  held  by  the  Greek  atomistic  philoso- 
phers under  Epicurus,  while  the  second  view  was  defended  by 
Aristotle  and  the  peripatetic  philosophers.  Through  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  views  of  Aristotle  prevailed  ;  but  Bacon  and  Descartes 
brought  the  atomistic  view  to  the  front  again,  while  Nev/ton 
modified  the  views  of  Descartes  by  substituting  assumptions  in 
regard  to  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  for  assumptions  as 
to  the  shape  of  the  atoms. 

"In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  application 
of  thermodynamics  to  chemistry  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  new 
laws,  and  these  discoveries  have  been  made  without  assuming 
anything  in  regard  to  atoms.  The  natural  tendency  is  therefore 
to  reject  the  atomic  theory  as  a  superfluous  hypothesis.  The 
only  distinction  that  we  can  draw  between  chemical  compounds, 
like  sugar  or  salt,  and  solutions,  such  as  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
water,  is  that  the  composition  of  the  solutions  can  vary  continu- 
ously, while  the  composition  of  the  compounds  can  not.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  solutions  are  to  he  looked  upon  as  com- 
pounds or  new  substances  with  varying  composition.  The  scien- 
tific  world  has  thus  come  back  to  the  view  of  Aristotle.     The 


THE   ALGEBRA   OF   VITAL   PHENOMENA. 

SOCIOLOGY  has  hitherto  consisted  largely  of  statistics;  it 
has  remained  for  a  Belgian,  M.  Ernest  Solvay,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  reduce  at  least  one  division  of  it  to  mathematical  ex- 
pression. M.  Solvay  believes  that  the  part  of  the  output  of 
energy  of  each  individual  that  is  useful  to  society  may  be  figured 
out  by  the  methods  of  exact  mathematics.  Solvay  has  founded 
an  institute  in  Brussels  to  carry  out  his  ideas  and  investigations, 
and  he  has  stated  his  opinions  somewhat  fully  in  a  note  pub- 
lished at  its  opening.  The  following  is  a  condensed  statement 
of  them  given  by  the  Revue  Scientifique  (December  20)  : 

"Convinced  of  the  preponderant  role  played  by  oxidation  in 
the  phenomena  of  life,  M.  Solvay  iu  the  first  place  forms  the 
algebraic  equation  that  connects  the  quantities  of  heat  set  free 
by  the  animal  with  the  potential  energy  of  the  oxidized  food 
and  of  the  excreted  matter.  He  denotes  by  appropriate  symbols 
the  total  energy  set  free  by  the  organism  in  the  unit  of  time 
(which  may  be  separated  into  heat  or  thermic  energy  registra- 
ble in  a  calorimeter,  and  mechanical  energy),  the  energy  of  the 
food  consumed,  that  of  the  matter  eliminated,  and  that  of  the 
food  assimilated." 

We  then  have  an  equation  stating  in  algebraic  form  the  fact 
that  the  total  energy  set  free,  including  heat  and  mechanical  en- 
ergy, equals  that  taken  in  with  the  food  less  that  left  in  the  body 
and  that  eliminated  by  excretion.     To  continue  the  quotation  : 

"This  equation,  which  is  pretty  well  verified  by  experience, 
implies  that  no  outside  energy  has  any  particular  influence  on 
the  available  mechanical  energy  of  the  body.  It  would  be  of  the 
highest  interest  to  pursue  the  minute  verification  of  this  relation 
in  various  animal  species.  M.  Solvay  is  led  to  consider  the 
ratio  of  the  total  energy  set  free  to  that  of  the  food  consumed, 
whose  variations  with  age  it  would  also  be  interesting  to  deter- 
mine. He  defines  a  perfect  organism  as  one  in  which  this  ratio 
tends  toward  unity. 

"From  the  sociologic  point  of  view  it  is  the  term  denoting  the 
available  mechanical  energy  that  is  interesting ;  or  rather,  the 
fraction  of  this  energy  that  is  socially  utilizable 

"From  the  biological  standpoint,  the  term  denoting  energy 
received  represents  only  food,  but  b}'  judicious  considerations 
M.  Solvaj'  justifies  its  extension  to  objects  of  a  purely  sensorial 
order,  like  dwelling-place  and  clothing,  or  of  intellectual  nature, 
like  the  productions  of  art  or  science.     These  indirect  factors  of 

energy  enable  us  to  assimilate  better  the  matter  consumed 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  these  values  will  be  more  pre- 
cisely determined  by  the  methods  of  psychophysics,  properly 
extended 

"M.  Solvay  notes  that  cerebral  phenomena  have  no  direct  and 
characteristic  mechanical  equivalent.  'Amounts  of  work  of  very 
unequal  value,'  he  says,  'may  be  connected  with  the  same 
degree  of  oxidation.'  These  phenomena  corresjDond  simply  to 
different  states  of  distribution  of  neuromuscular  energy.  How 
shall  we  introduce  these  factors  into  our  formulae,  since  they  are 
so  weighty  from  the  sociological  point  of  view? 

"M.  Solvay  evades  the  difficulty  very  ingeniously  ;  he  meas- 
ures intelligence  by  the  economy  of  effort  that  it  produces  in  the 
unit  of  time.  The  intelligent  being,  in  order  to  obtain  a  definite 
result,  diminishes  mechanical  energy  exerted,  and  therefore  also 
the  energy  of  the  food  consumed  for  the  same  value  of  the  energy 
excreted. 

The  difference  between  the  energy  exerted  by  an  intelligent 
and  an  unintelligent  being  measures  the  intellectual  cajjacity; 
everything  takes  place  as  if  there  was  a  real  gain  of  utilizable 
energy 

"This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  value  to  society  of  brain- 
work.  Inventions  and  ideas  save  units  of  energy  to  humanity 
outside  of  the  inventor  himself  and  even  after  his  death.     We 
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must,  then,  besides  the  terms  relating  to  physical  and  psychical 
energy  add  a  third,  which  M.  Solvay  calls  ideo-energetic 

"An  immediate  consequence  of  these  points  of  view  is  a  new 
definition  of  the  values  of  things.  What  we  pay  out  (and  we 
can  payout  nothing  else)  are  calories  (heat  units),  directly  or 
indirectly;  what  we  get  are  increases  of  production  or  phenomena 
of  pleasure  that  are  always  reducible  to  such  increases.  There 
ought  then  to  be  concordance  between  the  values  of  transactions 
and  those  of  energy.  In  fact,  this  concordance  does  not  exist, 
but  it  will  tend  more  and  more  to  be  established,  as  we  succeed 
in  bettering  the  social  yield  and  getting  the  maximum  out  of 
it.  so  that  we  shall  be  more  nearly  directed  toward  the  perfect 
state  of  a  normal  society. 

"The  principle  of  tendency  to  the  maximum  product  dominates 
both  sociology  and  biology;  the  ingenious  artifice  bj*  which  M. 
Solvay  calculates  cerebral  phenomena  may  be  applied,  we  be- 
lieve, to  numerous  problems.  M.  Solvay  has  inaugurated  a  true 
social  physics,  not  simply  social  statistics,  as  was  intended  by 
his  compatriot,  the  illustrious  Quetelet.  We  hope  that  numer- 
ous collaborators  will  follow  him  in  this  fertile  field." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


touching  it.  Interesting  as  the  case  is,  it  can,  however,  uardly 
be  said  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  psychiatry,  as  it  lacks 
a  sufficiently  detailed  study,  or,  at  any  rate,  report." 


A   CLOSE   MENTAL   CONNECTION    BETWEEN 
TWINS. 

A  CURIOUS  case  has  been  reported  from  France  in  which 
twin  sisters,  living  far  apart,  developed  at  the  same  time 
the  same  unreasoning  fear,  namely,  a  repugnance  toward  drink- 
ing from  glass  vessels.  Advocates  of  telepathy  will  probably 
make  use  of  this  theory  in  explaining  tlie  case,  but  probably,  if 
not  a  mere  coincidence,  it  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  an  unde- 
veloped tendency  present  in  both  sisters  and  coming  to  the  sur- 
face in  each  at  about  the  same  time.  The  case,  which  was 
reported  to  the  French  Biological  Society  by  M.  Charles  F^re,  is 
thus  summarized  in  The  Medical  Record  (February  7)  : 

"The  twins,  females,  were  of  a  neuropathic  family  on  the 
mother's  side.  They  resembled  each  other  singularly  closely, 
even  to  an  almost  exactly  duplicated  birth-mark  ;  also  physiologi- 
cally and  psychologically  (voice,  articulation,  expression,  walk, 
attitude,  holding  of  pen  or  needle;  certain  repugnances  and 
preferences,  such  as  a  marked  taste  for  salt,  and  repugnance,  to 
the  point  of  vomiting,  for  butter ;  sympathies  and  antipathies 
for  persons  and  animals,  and  appreciations  of  colors  and  odors). 
The  mother  dying  a  few  days  after  their  birth,  each  of  the  twins 
was  taken  by  an  aunt,  reared  by  a  separate  nurse,  and  brought 
up  differently,  along  with  its  cousins,  male  and  female.  Up  to 
six  years  of  age  they  saw  each  other  often.  Then  one  aunt 
removed  from  the  country,  and  thenceforth  their  communication 
was  limited  to  a  few  words  added  to  the  letters  of  the  aunts." 

At  thirteen  years  of  age,  one  of  the  twins  was  frightened  by  a 
carriage  passing  rapidly  near  her.  No  further  immediate  results 
appeared,  but  soon  afterward  the  following  took  place : 

"At  supper,  on  wishing  to  drink,  she  i)ut  down  her  glass  sud- 
denly, with  fright,  saying  there  must  be  fragments  from  the  rim 
of  the  glass,  this  rim  could  wound  her,  there  must  be  fragments 
fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  It  seemed  impossible  for  her 
to  use  this  glass,  and  a  silver  cup  was  given  her  instead.  Little 
by  little  she  came  to  examine  the  bottle,  fearing  that  there  were 
fragments  of  glass  which  had  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and  had  not 
been  emptied,  and  she  would  drink  only  when  the  glass  bottle 
was  nearly  full.  When  this  singularity  was  reported  to  the 
family  where  the  other  twin  lived,  attention  was  directed  to  a 
singularity  which  had  existed  several  weeks  in  her;  she  did  not 
empty  her  glass  completely,  but  threw  out  what  remained  at  the 
bottom  before  refilling  it.  Questioning  was  avoided,  and  things 
remained  unchanged  for  a  fortnight,  but,  following  a  rather 
grave  angina,  the  fear  acquired  a  consi(leral)le  intensity,  and  ex- 
tended from  fear  of  swallowing  glass  to  fear  of  touching  it,  and 
fear  of  glass  objects  and  of  objects  resembling  glass  ;  and,  some 
months  later,  to  the  inability  to  speak  c)f  glass  objects  without 
visible  repugnance.  Meanwhile,  with  the  first  twin,  the  fear  of 
swallowing  glass  has  remained,  and  she  wipes  her  hands  after 


THE    ELECTRIC    FURNACE   AS   A    MEANS   OF 
SCIENTIFIC    DISCOVERY. 

THE  temperature  of  the  ordinary  electric  arc,  formed  be- 
tween carbon  points,  is  extraordinarily  high,  and  when  this 
arc  is  properly  enclosed  in  a  crucible,  forming  an  electric  furnace, 
it  is  possible  to  reach  a  degree  of  heat  not  obtainable  in  any 
other  waj'.  The  electric  furnace  is  most  widely  known  for  some 
of  its  sensational  performances  such  as  the  melting  and  vajjoriza- 
tion  of  quartz,  and  the  production  of  real  gems  ;  but  engineers 
are  familiar  with  its  commercial  applications  and  have  come  to 
appreciate  it  as  a  powerful  means  of  producing  reactions  other- 
wise unattainable.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  World 
and  Engineer  predicts  that  it  will  also  take  high  rank  as  an  in- 
strument of  pure  research.  The  reasons,  he  says,  why  it  has  not 
yet  been  so  used  to  any  extent  are  complicated,  but  he  attempts 
to  set  them  forth  as  foUows  : 

"In  the  first  place,  for  the  past  quarter-century  inorganic  chem- 
istry has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the  attention  of  nearly  every 
first-class  chemist  has  been  turned  to  the  wonderfully  futile  field 
of  organic  compounds.  These  are  vastly  more  manageable  in 
the  laboratory,  are  more  amenable  to  comprehensible  theory,  and 
have  yielded  commercial  results  of  truly  immense  importance. 
In  inorganic  chemistry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  list  of  funda- 
mental working  reactions  is  a  short  one,  and  the  products  tend 
either  to  great  stability,  which  is  inconvenient,  or  too  extraordi- 
nary instability,  which  is  equallj'  bad.  Nor  has  there  been 
evolved  any  general  theory  of  inorganic  compounds  that  can 
serve  as  a  guide  to  research.  Inorganic  chemistry  has,  therefore, 
remained  comparatively  undeveloped  and  has  largely  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  technologists  able  in  their  respective  lines,  but  not 
with  time  or  taste  for  purely  scientific  study 

"The  present  interest  in  radioactive  substances  has  stimu- 
lated investigation  in  inorganic  lines,  but  not  yet  to  edification. 
Now  the  electric  furnace  with  its  tremendous  temperature  is 
capable  of  enormously  increasing  the  possible  range  of  inorganic 
reactions,  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  form  a  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  expert  theoretical  chemist  instead  of  being,  as  at 
present,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  technical  chemist.  We  would 
not  in  the  least  depreciate  the  work  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  directed 
at  results  rather  than  at  the  exact  causes  of  results.  Now  chem- 
istry, especially  physical  chemistry,  is  at  a  point  where  exten- 
sions of  theory  are  greatly  needed.  The  data  are  fast  accumu- 
lating for  some  tremendous  generalizations,  and  every  powerful 
means  of  research  at  hand  ought  to  be  worked  to  the  very  ut- 
most to  furnish  additional  facts." 

Perhaps  the  very  greatest  problem  in  theoretical  chemistry, 
the  author  reminds  us,  relates  to  the  splitting-up  of  the  so-called 
elements.  Belief  in  the  indivisibility  of  the  atom  has  been 
shaken  by  recent  work  in  electricity,  but  no  element  has  yet  been 
resolved  into  simpler  parts.  The  author,  in  making  this  state- 
ment, takes  no  account  of  "  the  mere  isolation  of  minute  traces 
of  hitherto  unknown  components  as  in  the  cases  of  argon,  kryp- 
ton, and  their  allies,"  but  means  the  actual  breaking-down  of  an 
element  as  now  known  into  definite  components.     He  says: 

"Not  a  few  of  the  elements  have  been  long  open  to  suspicion. 
Zinc,  cadmium,  and  magnesium,  for  instance,  form  a  trio  con- 
spicuously open  to  attack.  In  fact,  one  noted  scientist  thought  a 
score  of  years  since  that  he  had  broken  up  cadmium,  and  com- 
municated the  result  to  the  French  Academy.  Iron  is  another 
element  which  is  very  likely  dissociated  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures, as  it  probably  is  in  the  sun,  and  who  knows  what  strange 
properties  its  components  might  have  if  they  could  be  isolated? 
Perhaps  calcium  is  in  the  most  exposed  jjosition  of  all  to  success- 
ful attack,  for  it  is  well-nigh  certain  that  when  vaporized  at  the 
temperature  of  the  electric  furnace  it  splits  off  a  gaseous  com- 
ponent, or  passes  into  a  new  condition,  comparatively  simple, 
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nearly  as  tenuous  as  hydrogen  and  well  known  in  Ihe  solar  at- 
mosphere. If  the  elements  could  be  split  up  into  their  primal 
components,  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  these  could  be 
recombined  in  what  marvelous  ways  no  man  would  now  dare  to 
predict.  Problems  such  as  these  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of 
science,  and  are  deserving  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  investi- 
gators. It  is  to  this  colossal  theoretical  work  that  we  hope  to  see 
engines  like  the  electric  furnace  successfully  applied.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  nO  great  advance  in  theory  has  ever 
failed  of  producing  gre^t  advances  in  practise,  sooner  or  later." 


THE   COMING   WOOD    FAMINE. 

THE  world  is  using  wood  faster  than  the  forests  are  produ- 
cing it.  This  means  that  the  forests  are  disappearing  and 
that  ultimately  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  what  we  want.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  esthetics,  therefore,  or  the  still  more  practi- 
cal one  of  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  our  rivers,  which  has  been 
shown  to  depend  so  largely  on  forests,  there  is  every  reason  why 
we  should  try  to  treat  our  wood  crop  like  any  other.  Only  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a  season,  but  of  long 
years — a  forest  can  not  be  grown  in  a  few  months  like  a  crop  of 
wheat.  And  even  in  Europe,  where  scientific  forestry  has  been 
much  more  generally  practised  than  in  this  country,  the  cry  is  now 
going  up  that  good  wood  for  building  and  cabinet-making  is 
getting  scarce.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Muse'e  Commercial  (Rouen, 
France) : 

"If  we  examine  official  statistics  .  .  .  we  may  easily  convince 
ourselves  that  most  European  countries,  especially  industrial 
countries,  do  not  produce  the  quantity  of  wood  that  they  need. 
England  has  to  call  on  foreign  aid  more  than  any  other  country  ; 
she  imports  nearly  500  million  of  francs  [$100,000,000]  worth 
annually.  Other  countries,  better  endowed  by  nature,  have  to 
make  the  same  appeal  to  their  neighbors,  Belgium  for  100  million 
francs  [$20,000,000]  ;  Germany  for  350  millions  [$70,000,000]  ; 
Switzerland  for  15  millions  [$3,000,000]  ;  Spain  and  Italy  for  30 
millions  [$6,coo,ooo].  France  imports  140  millions  and  exports 
40  millions,  and  thus  finds  herself  in  arrears  100  millions 
[$2,000,000]. 

"In  Europe  the  only  countries  that  have  to-day  an  excess  of 
exports  are  the  Austrian  empire,  Norwr\y,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 
In  these  countries,  therefore,  are  found  the  reserves  of  wood, 
to  which  we  must  add,  in  the  New  World,  those  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

"  When  we  compare  the  commercial  movements  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  ,  .  .  we  shall  become  convinced  that  the  demand 
for  wood  for  manufactures  has  increased  during  this  period,  and 
as  the  product  of  the  forests  has  not  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, we  may  conclude  that  the  amount  of  wood  in  the  world 
has  grown  less. 

"Demand  for  wood  is  increasing  considerably.  When  we  say 
that  since  the  introduction  of  metal  into  construction  wood  is  no 
longer  sold,  we  should  add  that  the  kind  of  wood  that  no  longer 
sells  is  firewood,  which  can  not  compete  to-day  with  more  eco- 
nomical combustibles,  such  as  coal,  coke,  and  gas.  But  wood  is 
used  more  and  more  in  manufactures,  and  for  certain  kinds, 
notably  wood  for  paper  pulp,  the  development  of  the  market  is 
considerable.  .  .  .  With  us  [in  France]  there  is  a  great  excess  of 
firewood,  which  sells  with  difficulty,  and  an  insuflficiency  of 
wood  for  manufactui'e. 

"To  have  at  our  disposal  a  large  quantity  of  wood  it  is  first 
necessary  for  the  owners  of  forests  to  enter  upon  habits  of  fore- 
sight. The  Government  should  take  restrictive  measures  against 
the  lack  of  it ;  for  instance,  the  Swedish  Government  has  for- 
bidden in  certain  provinces  the  cutting  of  trees  before  they  have 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  growth. 

"In  what  degree  should  we  encourage  the  intervention  of  the 
state  in  this  matter?  What  reforms  should  be  made  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  forests,  and  what  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  future  by  the  reforesting  of  uncultivated  land?  Everyone 
recognizes  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to  take  hold  of  these 
questions  and  provoke  discussion  on  them." — Translation  made 
for  The  Liter.a.ry  Digest. 


AN    INGENIOUS   ELECTRIC  INVENTION. 

T  T  has  long  been  known  that  certain  media  present  a  much 
■*-  easier  path  to  a  current  of  electricity  when  it  is  passing  in 
one  direction  than  when  the  flow  is  reversed.  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt,  whose  invention  of  the  mercury-vapor  lamp  has  already 
made  him  known,  has  been  investigating  this  phenomenon  and 
has  based  upon  it  what  he  calls  a  "selective  converter, "  which 
is  expected  to  have  im- 
portant results  in  the 
electrical  transmission 
of  power.  The  device 
is  thus  explained  by  a 
writer  in  The  Electri- 
cal Age  : 

"The  basis  on  which 
this  apparatus  works 
is:  whenanalternating 
current  is  caused  to 
jump  through  a  space 
filled  with  mercury  va- 
por of  a  given  degree 
of  attenuation,  it  pre- 
sents a  ready  passage 
to  certain  portions  of 
the  wave,  whereas 
other  portions  of  the 
wave  are  damped  back 
or  form  a  selective  elec- 
tric valve,  which  allows 
impressed  electromo- 
tive force  of  a  certain 
character  only  to  flow 
through  the  apparatus. 
The  practical  utility  of 
such  a  device  becomes 
immediately  apparent, 
for  it  forms  a  method 
of  producing  a  direct 
current  from  an  alter- 
nating circuit,  and  ex- 
tends the  field  of  alternating-current  transmission  into  those 
fields  which  have  required  undirectional  currents,  such  as  the 
storage-battery  and  electrolytic  work. 

"The  device  used  for  this  selective  converter  is  as  simple  as 
an  incandescent  lamp.  The  containing  shell  in  the  device  ex- 
hibited is  made  of  glass  and  of  spherical  shape.  Into  this  shell 
project  the  terminals  from  the  alternating  current  circuit, 
whereas  the  terminal  for  the  direct  circuit  is  taken  from  a  sepa- 
rate terminal  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe.  A  starting  terminal  is 
also  introduced  into  the  globe,  which  is  used  for  starting  the  con- 
verter, and  to  this  a  higher  tension  is  first  ajiplied.  After  being 
once  started,  the  action  is  continuous  as  long  as  the  impressed 
alternating  electromotive  force  is  applied. 

"This  selective  converter  is  surprisingly  small  for  the  energy 
it  converts.  In  one,  rated  at  eight  kilowatts,  the  vapor  globe  is 
seven  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  not  over  four  pounds, 
whereas  a  rotary  converter  to  do  the  same  work  would  weigh 
over  700  pounds. 

"We  feel  that  Mr.  Hewitt  has  made  a  great  stride,  and  has,  at 
least,  thrown  down  the  barrier  which  separated  the  alternating 
and  direct-current  fields,  and  it  is  hard  to  predict  at  this  early 
date  the  influence  on  the  art  this  radical  innovation  will  make." 


SELECTIVE  CONVERTER   FOR  THE  THREE- 
PHASE  CIRCUIT. 


Air  Purification  by  Fog. — The  atmosphere  is  cleared  of 
suspended  matter  by  a  fog  just  as  surely  as  by  rain,  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  in  T/ie  Lancet  (London,  January  31) ,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  drops  are  smaller  and  do  not  fall  so  fast.  He 
says : 

"It  is  rarely  that  suspended  matter  in  air  or  in  water  fails  at 
length  to  subside,  but  the  process  may  be  slow  or  it  may  be 
rapid.  In  either  case  the  act  of  subsidence  effects  purification. 
The  condition  of  the  London  streets  after  persistent  dense  fog  is 
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well  known — the  pavements  are  covered  with  a  greasy  grime, 
the  impurities  of  the  air,  oily  soot,  and  tarry  bituminous  parti- 
cles, combining  to  make  a  slippery,  pasty  mass.  This  mass 
possesses  a  remarkable  and  objectionable  bacteriology  as  well  as 
chemistry,  which  during  the  existence  of  the  fog  belonged  to 
the  air.  In  this  manner  a  fog  may  exercise  a  distinctly  purifying 
effect  upon  the  air.  A  fine  rain  produces  a  similar  result,  and 
when  the  sliower  is  ended  the  air  is  freshened  and  clean.  In  the 
same  way  bright  clear  water,  that  has  been  just  recently 
muildy,  is  probably  pure  for  drinking  purposes,  or  at  any  rate 
it  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely  free  from  bacteria.  Matter  in 
suspension  would  thus  appear  to  be  endowed  with  a  function  of 
importance  to  the  health  of  the  community  which  is  not  gener- 
ally considered,  and,  if  we  only  knew,  there  might  be  occasions 
when  we  should  be  grateful  for  a  muddy  river,  a  foggy  day,  or  a 
persistent  drizzle.  The  effect  of  rain  upon  the  air,  however,  is 
probably  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical — that  is  to  say,  the  air 
is  not  only  '  scrubbed  '  but  it  is  '  braced  up, '  so  to  speak,  for  after 
a  shower  it  possesses  an  added  freshness  which  is  possibly  due 
to  the  formation  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen  and  in  some  cases  even 
of  ozone. " 


metabolism  must  also  cease — as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  two 
of  its  cardinal  physical  conditions — h^t  and  moisture. 

"It  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of  living  matter  under  this 
new  condition,  which  is  neither  life  nor  death,  or  to  select  a 
term  which  will  accurately  describe  it. 

"It  is  a  new  and  hitherto  unobtained  state  of  living  matter — a 
veritable  condition  of  suspended  animation." 


SUSPENSION    OF   LIFE   AT   LOW 
TEMPERATURES. 

CURIOUS  experiments  showing  that  in  very  primitive  organ- 
isms, such  as  certain  bacteria,  the  effect  of  low  tempera- 
ture is  such  as  to  produce  a  strange  suspension  of  vital  activity 
that  is  neither  life  nor  death,  but  a  state  midway  between  tlie 
two.  were  described  by  Dr.  Macfadyen  and  Mr.  Rowland  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Says  The  Scientific 
American  Supplement  in  an  abstract  of  their  paper: 

"The  first  experiments  were  made  willi  organisms  possessing 
varying  degrees  of  resistance,  the  extremes  in  this  respect  being 
represented  by  the  sensitive  spirillum  of  cholera  asiatica  and 
the  resistant  spores  of  bacillus  anthracis.  Ten  organisms  alto- 
gether were  used  and  cooled  down  to  —  tgo"  C,  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  twenty  hours,  and  eventually  for  seven  days.  These 
exposures  did  not  produce  any  appreciable  impairment  in  the 
vitality  of  the  organisms,  either  as  regards  their  growth  or  their 
characteristic  physiological  properties,  such  as  pigment  and  gas 
production,  pathogenicity,  etc.  Among  the  organisms  tested 
were  photogenic  bacteria,  and  these  likewise  preserved  their 
normal  luminous  properties;  and  we  were  able,  through  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Dewar,  to  apply  a  still  severer  test  — 
namely,  an  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen 
(about  —252"  C),  a  temperature  which  is  as  far  removed  from 
that  of  liquid  air  as  is  that  of  liquid  air  from  the  average  sum- 
mer temperature.  Ten  hours'  exposure  to  this  temperature  had 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  vitality  of  the  micrf>organisms  tested. 
At  such  temperatures  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  chemical  me- 
tabolism of  the  cell  ceases,  in  the  absence  f)f  heat  and  moisture. 
At  the  same  time  it  appeared  to  us  advisable  to  test  the  influ- 
ence of  a  prolonged  exposure  to  low  temperatures  on  the  vital- 
ity of  cells.  The  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  aid  of 
the  liquid  air  plant  at  the  Jenner  Institute  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine. The  organisms  employed  were  tlie  B.  typhosus,  B.  coli 
communis.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  a  saccharo- 
myces.  The  bacteria  were  suspended  in  small  loops  of  plati- 
num wire  or  on  cotton-wool  swabs,  and  directly  immersed  in  the 
liquid  air.  The  yeast,  washed  and  pressed,  was  wrapped  in 
rice-paper,  and  likewise  directly  immersed  in  the  liquid  air. 
Samples  were  taken  and  tested  at  intervals  for  a  total  jieriod  of 
six  months.  In  no  instance  could  any  impairment  of  the  vitality 
of  the  organism  be  detected.  The  yeast  gave  a  good  growth, 
and  exhibited  its  fermentative  powers  unaltered  ;  the  typhoid 
bacillus  retained  its  pathogenic  and  other  properties ;  the 
Staphylococcus  aureus  gave  characteristic  pigment  growth  ;  and 
the  colon  bacillus  responded  to  all  the  typical  tests  that  were 
applied  to  it.  Judging  by  the  results,  the  experiments  might 
have  been  prolonged  for  a  much  longer  period  than  six  months 
without  appreciable  influence  on  the  vitality  of  the  organisms  in 
question. 

"The  ordinary  manifestations  of  life  cease  at  zero,  but  at 
—  190"   C.  we   have  every  reason  to  suppose  that   intracellular 


Oysters  as  a  Cause  of  "Mysterious"  Typhoid. 

— That  oysters  polluted  by  infected  seVage  can  cause  typhoid 
in  those  who  eat  them  physicians  are  now  agreed.  A  writer  in 
The  Hospital  sia\.GS  his  belief  that  shell-fish  are  responsible  for 
many  isolated  cases  of  the  disease  whose  origin  has  been  looked 
upon  as  unaccountable.  Speaking  of  oysters  that  have  lain  in 
sewage-polluted  water,  he  says: 

"A  moment's  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  what  a  toss 
up  it  is  whether  an  oyster  so  laid  does  or  does  not  become  a 
vehicle  of  infection.  Sewage  does  not  consist  of  a  homogeneous 
liquid  throughout  the  whole  of  which  its  various  constituents  are 
evenly  and  impartially  distributed.  It  consists  of  a  fluid  in 
which  float  a  large  number  of  bits  of  solid  matter,  no  two  of 
which  are  alike  in  regard  to  the  infection  with  which  they  may 
or  may  not  be  charged.  Into  the  open  shell  of  one  oyster  there 
may  float  a  fragment  charged  with  virulent  infection,  while  into 
the  shells  of  ten  thousand  others  there  may  enter  nothing  of  any 
moment.  Thus  the  distribution  of  infection  is  an  absolute  lot- 
tery'. .  .  .  Out  of  the  thousands  of  oysters  sold,  only  one  here 
and  there  may  have  received  its  infection  in  such  quantity  and 
at  such  a  date  as  to  be  capable  of  acting  injuriously  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  swallowed,  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases 'shell-fish  typhoid'  is  spread  haphazard  over 
large  areas,  arising  apj)arently  without  cause,  sometimes  acting 
as  the  starting-point  of  local  outbreaks,  sometimes  ending  with 
the  single  case.  So  far  as  present  knowledge  enables  one  to 
speak  positively  at  all,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  we  must  regard 
the  consumption  of  infected  shell-fish  as  the  explanation  of  many 
apparently  inexplicable  cases  of  sporadic  typhoid." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"  The  making  of  carbon  paper  and  typewriter  ribbons  is  a  trade  secret 
known  to  scarcely  two  dozen  people  in  the  world,"  says  Popular  Mechanics. 
"It  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  .son  for  probably  a  century.  So 
carefully  is  the  secret  guarded  that  the  process  has  never  been  patented. 
The  method  is  said  to  be  so  very  simple  and  inexpensive  that  any  one  could 
easily  manufacture  it  if  only  tlie  secret  of  the  composition  were  known. 
Much  money  and  time  have  been  spent  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  valu- 
able discovery,  but  all  to  no  avail.  The  secret  yet  remains  with  the  original 
discoverers  and  certain  members  of  their  families." 

"  Most  people  are  aware,"  says  Tlif  Scientific  American,  "of  the  power  of 
egg-shells  to  resist  external  pressure  on  the  ends,  but  not  many  would 
credit  the  results  of  tests  recently  made,  which  appear  to  be  genuine. 
Eight  ordinary  hen's  eggs  were  submitted  to  pressure  applied  externally 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  shell,  and  the  breaking  pressures  varied  between 
400  pounds  and  67s  pounds  per  square  inch.  With  the  stresses  applied  in- 
ternally to  twelve  eggs,  these  gave  way  at  pressures  varying  between  3a 
pounds  and  65  pounds  per  squ.ire  inch.  The  pressure  required  to  crush  the 
eggs  varied  between  40  pounds  and  75  pounds.  The  average  thickness  of 
the  shells  was  13-1000  inch." 

The  way  in  which  billiard-playing  is  simplified  by  the  device  of  a  Munich 
professor  has  astonished  those  who  have  witnessed  the  test,  says  1  he 
American  Inventor.  "The  sides  of  an  ordinary  billiard-table  are  provided 
with  six  mirrors,  one  or  more  of  which  can  be  turned  down  when  a  play 
is  made,  and  the  advantage  rests  in  the  fact  that  any  image  i.s  reflected  in 
tlie  same  angle  in  which  it  falls  on  the  mirror,  just  as  the  billiard-ball  re- 
bounds from  the  cushion  in  the  same  angle  as  that  of  striking.  The  mirror 
shows  at  once  the  different  ways  in  which  a  shot  can  be  made.  Even  the 
tyro  is  said  to  make  difficult  indirect  shots  as  readily  as  direct  ones,  and 
the  intricacies  of  the  g.-\nie  are  quickly  conquered  by  anybody." 

It  having  been  proposed  to  introduced  the  American  "  quick-lunch"  into 
London,  the  following  protest  is  made  by  The  Lancet :  "We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask  that  all  our  readers  will  impress  upon  their  patients  that  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal  would  be  a  wicked  physiological  step.  The  repair 
of  the  body  is  not  a  process  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  way  ;  eating  should 
not  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  demands  of  business  may  be  pressing,  but 
the  demands  of  the  body  are  in  reality  more  serious.  Just  as  by  stoking  a 
steam-engine  to  cramming  point  the  fuel  burns  badly  and  the  intensity  of 
the  fire  is  lowered,  so  by  bolting  his  food  the  vital  processes  within  a 
man's  body  are  hindered  rather  than  helped.  Necessarily  food  eaten 
rapidly  escapes  in  a  great  ineasure  the  preparatory  processes  of  digestion 
and  sooner  or  later  a  breakdown  in  the  maltreated  human  machine  super- 
venes. In  a  word,  hurrying  over  eating  is  fatal  to  the  healthy  sustenance 
of  the  body." 
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A   LIBERAL   CATHOLIC   SCHOLAR'S   VIEW   OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 

NHXT  to  Harnack's  "  Essence  of  Christianity,"  the  most  dis- 
cussed theological  book  of  the  times  is  the  work,  already 
referrred  to  in  our  columns  (December  13),  of  the  Catholic  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Freiburg,  Dr.  Albert  Ehrhard,  entitled 
"Der  Katholizismus  des  Zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts "  ("The 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Twentieth  Century  ") .  In  something  over 
a  year  twelve  editions  of  this  book  have  been  issued,  which  is 
phenomenal  considering  that  it  is  a  purely  scientific  production. 
The  author  is  a  devoted  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  him  from  criticizing  wliat  he  considers 
defects  of  his  own  communion,  nor  from  expressing  admiration 
for  certain  features  of  Protestantism.  His  views  on  this  latter 
subject  particularly  have  been  attracting  attention.  They  are 
substantially  as  follows  : 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Roman  Catholics  in  their  judg- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Church  are  more  just  than  Protestants  in 
their  judgment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Here,  too,  it  is 
evident  that  Catholicism  is  not  purely  anti-Protestantism.  In- 
deed Roman  Catholic  scholars  often  go  so  far  in  their  irenic  ap- 
preciation of  Protestant  thought  and  church  life  that  they  even 
do  injustice  to  their  own  cause.  It  must,  however,  be  recog- 
nized that  a  purely  objective  history  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  origin  of  the  Protestant  Church,  one  that  does  justice  to  both 
the  Catholic  and  the  Evangelical  sidf^s,  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced by  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic  scholar.  The  opinion, 
however,  that  the  Reformation  and  the  Protestant  Church  it  pro- 
duced is  the  solution  of  the  great  church  problem  of  Christianity 
is  a  mistake.  Luther's  fight  against  the  Catholic  Church  was 
the  consequence  of  the  peculiar  views  which  he  took  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  personal  relation  of  the  believer  to  his  God.  Under 
the  influence  of  an  unsound  and  inharmonious  religious  life  and 
a  dissatisfaction  with  the  types  of  piety  prevailing  in  his  age, 
and  under  the  influence  of  certain  Biblical  books,  especially  the 
Psalms  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  he  found  an  answer  to  this 
problem  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  without 
works,  and  therein  sought  perfect  certainty  of  salvation.  He 
and  with  him  the  whole  Protestant  Church  never  attained  to 
a  fully  developed  and  harmonious  religious  system.  Luther's 
character  and  work  were  preeminently  of  a  practical  nature. 

The  Reformation  spread  as  it  did  on  account  of  a  depression 
of  the  Christian  ideals  of  the  times.  The  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone  suited  the  ease  of  the  current  religious  life  and 
encouraged  the  natural  tendency  to  shun  practical  exhibitions  of 
Christian  life.  The  pride  of  the  people  was  encouraged  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  ;  and  a  further  factor  lay  in 
the  appeal  to  the  Germanic  national  feeling  against  the  Latin 
and  Romance  peoples  as  representatives  of  the  Catholic  princi- 
ples. To  the  present  day,  in  such  agitations  as  the"  Avvaj'^-from- 
Rome"  movement  in  Austria,  the  Protestant  Clmrch  is  lauded  as 
preeminently  the  church  of  the  Germans.  The  rapid  spread  of 
Protestantism  is  accordingly  no  evidence  of  its  inner  justifica- 
tion or  intrinsic  strength.  Far  from  being  what  the  people  and 
the  times  needed,  the  Reformation  has  turned  out  to  be  rather 
the  mother  of  revolutionary  and  radical  movements  in  the  relig- 
ious and  intellectual  life  of  the  peoples.  It  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  Protestantism  placed  religion  in  the  control  of  the 
princes,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  "c7ijus  regio  ejus 
religio."  The  Protestant  movement  was  accordingly  not  a  step 
forward,  but  rather  the  first  serious  interruption  of  and  break 
with  the  historical  development  of  the  church.  Not  indeed  that 
it  is  a  barren  product  or  factor.  The  view  expressed  by  so  many 
Catholic  writers  that  Protestantism  will  dissolve  by  the  process 
of  self-integration  is  not  at  all  justified  by  actual  facts.  Protes- 
.tantism  has  saved  for  itself  enough  of  the  essence  of  Christianity 
to  be  a  living  religious  and  ecclesiastical  power  and  even  the 
source  of  a  genuine  religious  life.  The  Catholic  Church,  in 
claiming  to  be  the  "only  saving"  church,  does  not  deny  this  to 
Protestantism,  and  it  is  high  time  for  Protestants  to  cease  repeat- 
ing the  stale  charge  against  the  Catholic  Church  as  tho  the  latter 
claimed   that   outside  of   her  communion  there  can  be  no  sal- 


vation. The  smallest  results,  however,  have  been  achieved  by 
Protestants  in  the  department  of  ethical  and  social  service.  It 
has  nothing  to  compare  with  the  great  work  of  the  Catholic 
orders.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Protestantism  has  exercised  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  where  the  latter  must  live  and  labor  side 
by  side  with  the  former,  the  latter  appears  in  the  best  light. 

Protestant  periodicals  have  discussed  the  views  of  Ehrhard 
extensively,  and  practically  agree  in  placing  the  author  in  the 
same  category  with  Doellinger,  when  that  great  historian,  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  Vatican  Council,  passed  severe  judgment  on 
Luther  and  the  Reformation,  which  he  afterward  openly  re- 
tracted. The  Kirchenseitniig  (Leipsic) ,  in  commenting  on  these 
views,  states  that  while  Ehrhard  shows  a  remarkable  independ- 
ence of  thought  for  a  Roman  Catholic  savant,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  make  a  special  declaration  of  tlie  fact  that  he  is 
still  a  faithful  son  of  his  church.  —  Translation  tnade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A   "BOOM"   IN   AMERICAN    IDOLS. 

\  REPRESENTATIVE  of  a  wholesale  firm  of  Seoul,  Korea, 
■*^»-  has  arrived  in  this  country  to  contract  for  idols  to  be  used 
in  the  heathen  temples  of  his  country,  as  well  as  in  China.  It 
seems  that  a  few  years  ago  an  American  firm  .sent  some  idols  to 
one  of  the  Korean  sacred  orders,  and  the  results  were  so  satis- 
factory that  there  is  now  a  widespread  demand  for  American 
idols.  "For  years, "  observes  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "England 
and  Germany  have  beeir  monopolizing  the  trade  in  Buddhas, 
Krishnas,  Sivas,  Ganeshes,  and  Jumjums.  .  .  .  The  American 
manufacturer  has  now  succeeded  in  bringing  the  trade  where  it 
really  belongs."     The  Philadelphia  Nor/k  American  adds : 

"This  recognition  of  our  industrial  supremacy  was  bound  to 
come.  American  bridges  span  the  sullen  Nile,  American  loco- 
motives toot  along  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  American 
mules  drag  the  guns  of  empire  across  tropic  deserts.  But  these 
are  mere  commercial  triumphs.  At  last  the  skill  of  the  Ameri- 
can artisan  is  recognized  in  the  realms  of  poetic  legend.  Phila- 
delphia idols  will  glower  in  the  dim,  scented  gloom  of  far-off 
temples.  The  almond-eyed  devotee  will  burn  his  paper  prayers 
to  a  Frankford  god.  The  shaven  bonze  will  swing  his  censer 
before  images  made  in  Jersey  City  and  Tacony." 

The  New  York  Christian  Herald  is  disposed  to  view  the 
matter  seriously: 

"Merchants  who  send  rum  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  to 
heathen  lands  are  little  likely  to  have  any  compunction  of  con- 
science about  sending  idols.  When  the  greed  of  money  takes 
full  possession  of  a  man's  soul,  he  is  ready  to  supply  almost  any 
demand  that  has  the  promise  of  profit  in  it.  Yet  what  a  horrible 
situation  it  is,  that  the  men  who  are  pandering  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  countrymen  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  means  of 
doing  so  from  a  civilized,  not  to  say  a  Christian,  country  !  It 
w^ould  be  interesting  to  learn  what  account  they  give  of  the 
origin  of  these  idols.  The  image  that  the  Ephesians  worshiped 
was  said  to  have  fallen  from  Jupiter,  and  similar  supernatural 
origins  are  assigned  for  other  objects  of  worship  ;  but  what  will 
be  the  account  given  of  these  American  idols?  Will  they  say 
that  they  are  the  gods  that  are  worshiped  in  the  great  nation  be- 
yond the  sea?  How  it  will  puzzle  the  people  who  have  listened 
to  the  Christian  missionaries  whom  America  has  sent  to  Korea, 
to  reconcile  such  a  statement  with  the  Christian  message  !  It 
will  be  embarrassing  to  the  missionaries,  too,  to  have  the  idola- 
trous worship  they  are  laboring  so  hard  to  destroy  galvanized 
into  new  life  by  such  importations.  For  the  credit  of  our  coun- 
try, we  could  wish  that  tlie  origin  of  the  images  might  be  kept  a 
secret,  for  it  is  a  disgrace  that  we  should  have  among  us  men 
who  would  aid  in  perpetuating  the  superstition  and  degradation 
of  a  simple  people.  We  can  but  wonder  whether  conscience  and 
principle  are  not  dead  in  men  who,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  can 
make  images  to  be  worshiped  ;  and  so  the  Psalmist  have  been 
right  when  he  compared  the  idols  to  the  idol-makers:  'They 
that  make  them  are  like  unto  tliem.'  " 
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EDWARD    EVERETT   HALE'S   "SACRILEGE." 

WHEN  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  partook  of  the 
communion  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  service  held  in 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  commemorating  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Phillips  Brooks,  it  was  hardly  expected  that  his 
action  would  arouse  any  special  attention  or  comment.  He  has 
taken  communion  in  the  same  church  before,  at  the  invitation 
of  Bishop  Brooks  himself;  and  other  prominent  Unitarians,  as 
is  pointed  out  by  the  Boston  Christian  Register  (Unit.),  have 
been  frequently  admitted  to  the  communion-table  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  In  view  of  these  facts,  a  charge  of  "sac- 
rilege "  brought  against  Dr.  Hale  by 
the  High-Church  Episcopal  organ,  the 
Milwaukee  Living  Church,  has  cre- 
ated something  of  a  sensation.  The 
Living  Church  says,  in  part : 

■  Friday,  January  23,  was  a  notable 
day  in  Boston,  because  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Bishop  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  observed  by  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  Massachusetts,  showed 
the  depth  and  reality  of  the  affection 
with  which  that  bright  and  venerable 
name  is  cherished  there.  .  .  .  But  one 
thing  jarred  upon  the  harmonious 
seemliness  of  the  occasion,  with  a  note 
so  false,  so  strident,  as  to  make  com- 
ment absolutely  necessary.  We  are 
informed  by  credible  eye-witnesses 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  a  well-known  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  advanced  to 
the  altar  and  received  outwardly  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  West- 
ern Massachusetts  administering  the 
bread,  and  the  Bishop  of  Maine  the 
chalice.  Dr.  Hale  is  a  litterateur  of 
distinction,  a  true  pliilanthropist,  and 
a  most  engaging  gentleman  of  blame- 
less life,  whose  four-score  years  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  New  England's 
citizens.  But  he  is  not  a  communicant 
of  'the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli  in 
the  United  States  of  America,'  nor  of 
any  church  in  communion  with  that 
church  ;  he  is  not  'confirmed  or  ready 
and  desirous  to  be  confirmed  '  ;  and, 
more  than  all,  he  openly  denies  the 
Deity  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  Christian  folk, 
ever  since  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
have  worshiped  as  the  Lord  and  their 
God.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly avow  that  the  act  was  sacrilege,  and  we  deplore  it  inex- 
pressibly. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  Dr.  Hale  sliould  have  wished  to 
receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  since  he  would  be  prompt  to 
disavow  as 'stuff  and  nonsense'  any  doctrine  which  churchmen 
could  receive  concerning  it.  Why  should  one  desire  to 'show  forth 
the  Lord's  death,'  who  does  not  acknowledge  that  death  as  the 
'full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  '  ?  He  can  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  law  of  the  church  ;  for,  many  years  ago,  a  similar  act  on 
his  part  drew  forth  from  the  present  Bishop  of  Vermont  an  admir- 
al>ly  clear  statement  in  severe  reprobation  of  those  who  admitted 


lopyrlght,  1909,  by  Osvlj  A  Saoforil,  NVw  Turk. 

EDWARD   EVEKETT   HALE. 

His  participation  in  a  coniiminion  service  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  has  "  shaken  the  religious  world  to  its 
center." 


of  loyal  churclimen  at  the  knowledge  of  the  dishonor  done  our 
Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  his  love;  and  at  the  possibility  of 
grave  danger  done,  under  the  guise  of  a  blessing,  to  the  respected 
divine  who,  being  outside  his  rightful  environment,  ought  to 
have  placed  neither  himself  nor  the  officiating  bishops  in  such  a 
position." 

This  incident  has  aroused  great  interest  in  the  secular,  as  in 
the  religious,  press.  The  Boston  papers  print  interviews  and 
letters  reflecting  every  phase  of  thought  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  The  Springfield  Republican  terms  the  charge  made 
by  The  Living  Church '"ono  of  the  most  astonishing  pranks 
of  ecclesiasticism. "  Miss  Lilian  Whiting,  the  well-known  Boston 
author,  herself  a  life-long  Episcopa- 
lian, writes  in  the  Boston  Budget  : 

"There  was  a  peculiar  fitness  and 
beauty  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hale, 
and  his  sympathetic  uniting  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Bishop  Brooks  ;  and  that  a  church 
journal  representing,  at  best,  but  a 
minority  of  the  Episcopal  faith,  could 
adversely  criticize  an  ideally  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  true  Christian  fel- 
lowship that  transcends  all  mere  forms 
and  sects,  seems  incredible  in  the  pres- 
ent age.  The  journal  in  question  calls 
itself  The  Li''ing  Church.  It  might 
far  more  accurately  announce  itself  as 
The  Dead  Church,  and,  being  dead, 
is  thus  deaf  and  blind  to  all  the  finer 
meanings  of  life." 

The  Boston  Universalist  I^eader 
says : 

"It  ought  not  to  shake  the  religious 
world  to  its  center  when  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  takes  communion.  But 
it  has.  One  part  is  shaking  with 
laughter  and  the  other  with  cold,  sacri- 
legious shivers  !  .  .  .  We  can  but  com- 
mend the  strident  note  of  The  Living 
Church,  if  it  really  believes  that  sort 
of  thing.  If  it  is  its  conscientious  con- 
viction that,  'The  clergy  are  "minis- 
ters and  stewards  of  God's  mysteries, " 
and  they  are  answerable  for  seeing 
that  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  rightly 
fenced,'  then  it  can  do  no  less  than 
protest,  but  we  are  sorry  for  it !  We 
are  sorry,  too,  that  any  one,  however 
holy,  should  so  far  seem  to  violate  the 
proprieties  as  to  intrude  in  the  holy 
of  holies  behind  the  fence!  But  we 
would  not  overlook  in  this  small  ec- 
clesiastical    incident    the    pernicious 

eagerness  of  the  secular  newspapers  to  'work  up'  trouble  for 

the  church." 

The  Boston  Pilot  (Rom.  Cath.)  makes  the  following  com- 
ment : 

"To  Dr.  Hale  this  invitation  could  mean  no  more  than  courtesy 
and  good  nature  ;  nor  had  he  to  do  violence  to  any  scruples  on 
liis  part  to  accept  it.  In  common  with  all  Unitarians,  he  looks 
with  lofty  patronage,  not  unmixed  with  pity,  on  the  various 
Protestant  Christian  bodies,  regarding  their  internal  dissensions 
as  family  troubles,  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  and  of  little  mo- 
ment in  themselves,  except  as  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  each 


Dr.  Hale  to  the  highest  privilege  of  the  Catholic  religion toward  the  freedom  of  Unitarianism.     He  does  not  believe  in  the 

"We  make  no  attempt  to  place  responsibility  for  this  most  un-       divinity  of  Christ,  nor  in  the  communion  as  more  than  a  testi- 


happy  scandal.  Bishop  Vinton,  the  celebrant,  was  outside  his 
own  diocese,  and  indeed  may  not  have  recognized  the  person  of 
Dr.  Hale.  The  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  was  in  another  part  of 
the  chancel ;  and  the  rector,  we  learn,  had  no  part  in  the  service. 
But  we  should  be  false  to  the  duty  we  owe  the  whole  church,  if 
we  did  not  bear  solemn  record  of  the  grief  which  fills  the  hearts 


mony  of  human  fraternity — the  feast  of  the  children  of  the  All- 
Father,  is  probably  as  far  as  he  would  go  in  ascribing  to  it 
a  religious  character.  Looking  forward,  reasonably  enough,  to 
the  near  future  of  consistent  Protestantism,  he  finds  no  insincer- 
ity in  ])articipaling  in  a  religious  rite  which  for  so  many  of  them 
already  means  so  little.     The  indignation  of  The  Living  Church, 
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of  Chicago — organ  of  the  'Catholic  party."  apparently— is  there- 
fore absolutely  thrown  away  upon  him 

"  But  those  Episcopalians  who  believe  that  the  divine  Christ 
instituted  the  sacrament  iu  whicli  he  gives  himself  for  the  daily 
food  of  true  believers,  should  ask  themselves — What  authority 
did  he  institute  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false?  Was  ever 
its  need  more  evident  than  at  this  moment  in  the  divided  and 
subdivided  house  of  Episcopalianism?  " 

Dr.  Hale's  reply  to  his  critics  is:  "  I  received  my  invitation 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago  " — an  "admirable  answer,"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  liuiependent.  The  Unitarian  Christian 
Register  says  :  "  Whether  Unitarians  can  accept  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  administered  by  an  Episcopal 
bishop  is  a  matter  for  their  own  consciences  to  decide." 


AUTHORSHIP   OF  THE   FOURTH    GOSPEL. 

PROF.  GEORGE  PARK  FISHER,  of  Yale  University,  has 
reissued,  after  twenty  years,  his  "Grounds  of  Theistic  and 
Christian  Belief  "  in  revised  form  with  a  great  part  rewritten. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  new  book  is  that 
■devoted  to  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  His  treatment 
■of  this  question  is  regarded  by  Prof.  Albert  T.  Swing,  of  Oberlin 
College,  as  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  treatment  anywhere 
to  be  found.  "What  Professor  Fisher, "  he  says,  "has  not  pre- 
sented in  these  pages,  pro  and  con,  on  the  subject,  can  be  set 
down  as  of  no  special  importance."  The  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject reaches  its  high-water  mark  when  the  various  hypotheses 
against  the  historical  testimony  are  brushed  aside  and  the  author 
comes  forward  with  his  conviction  of  its  genuineness  on  the  score 
of  its  appeal  as  autobiography.  Professor  Fisher  asserts  that  if 
the  apostle  really  did  not  write  the  Gospel,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  escape  the  inference  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  might 
be,  practised  deceit,  and  deceit  of  a  different  sort  from  that  prac- 
tised by  most  pseudonymous  writers.     He  adds : 

"There  is  none  of  that  naivete  of  the  authors  of  this  species  of 
literature,  which  constitutes  the  sole  apology  that  can  be  made 
for  them.  They  do  not  set  a  trap  for  the  reader.  They  do  not 
in  a  sly  way  entice  him  to  connect  the  book  with  its  pretended 
author.  They  betray,  as  they  feel,  no  hesitation  in  assuming 
his  name.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Apostle  John  was  not  the 
author,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  an  artful  device 
is  carried  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  writer 
not  only  pretends  to  be  the  apostle,  but  in  order  to  succeed  in  this 
aim  affects  modesty.  He  puts  himself  side  by  side  with  Peter, 
leans  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  goes  to  his  sepulcher,  stands  before 
the  cross,  there  to  have  the  mother  of  the  Lord  committed  to  his 
charge ;  but,  in  order  to  mislead  his  readers  more  effectually, 
takes  pains  to  avoid  writing  the  name  of  John — except  when  he 
-speaks  of  the  Baptist,  whose  usual  title,  however,  he  suppresses 
— doing  thus  from  cunning  what  John  the  apostle,  being  of  the 
same  name  and  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  might  do  naturally." 

Professor  Fisher  then  turns  from  this  line  of  speculative  argu- 
ment to  the  real  evidences  of  autobiographic  verity : 

"The  Gospel  professes  to  tell  the  story  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
■opment  of  the  author's  personal  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  divine  Son 
of  God.  It  is  the  grounds  of  his  own  faith  which  he  wishes  to 
set  forth,  his  purpose  being  to  inspire  others  with  the  same  faith, 
or  to  confirm  them  in  it.  After  a  short  preface,  a  glowing  avowal 
of  the  faith  which  had  brought  joj'  to  his  soul,  he  enters  upon  the 
story  of  its  genesis  and  growth.  Why  not  recount  the  very  facts 
which  were  really  the  source  of  this  faith  in  his  heart?  Why  be- 
take himself  to  fables?  Did  he  imagine  that  the  words  and  works 
of  Christ,  which  had  actually  evoked  faith  in  his  own  soul,  re- 
quired to  be  reenforced  by  action  ? 

"The  fact  of  the  personal  love  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel  to 
Jesus  appears  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  the  narra- 
tive is  nonapostolic.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  regards  Jesus 
with  a  warm  personal  affection.  Whom  does  he  love?  Is  it  an 
unreal  person,  the  offspring  of  philosophical  speculation?  The 
person  whom  he  loves  is  the  historic  Jesus.  Of  him  he  says, 
"which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon, 
and  our  bands  have  handled. '     He  is  conscious  that  he  had  been 


specially  an  object  of  the  love  of  Jesus — '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'  To  Jesus  he  is  consciously  united  by  the  closest  tie  of 
personal  friendship.  Did  the  author  picture  to  himself  a  char- 
acter, and  then,  conceiving  of  him  as  an  actual  person  who  had 
said  and  done  what  imagination  had  attributed  to  him,  concen- 
trate on  this  ideal  creation  the  heart's  deepest  love? 

"Does  not  the  tender  simplicity  which  marks  so  many  pas- 
sages of  the  narrative  stamp  them  with  the  seal  of  truth?  The 
record  of  the  tears  of 
Jesus  on  witnessing 
the  sorrow  of  Mary  and 
her  friends ;  the  say- 
ing that,  as  death  ap- 
proached, having  loved 
his  disciples,  '  he  loved 
them  to  the  end  '  ;  the 
pathetic  words  '  Behold 
thy  mother,  ' '  Behold 
thy  son,'  which  were 
spoken  from  the  cross 
— is  not  the  verity  of 
these  accounts  evident 
of  itself?" 

This  method  of  view- 
ing the  Gospel  is  inter- 
esting in  that  it  allies 
itself  with  the  point  of 
view  often  taken  in 
testing  examples  of 
purely  secular  litera- 
ture. In  the  following 
paragrai:)h,  however, 
the  professor  points  out 
an  element  of  distinction  to  be  noted  in  such  a  view  as  applied 
to  the  Gospel  of  John  : 

"It  is  clear  that,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  apostolic  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  Gospel,  a  certain  subjective  element  is  percep- 
tible in  its  contents.  Imagine  that  an  aged  disciple,  who  has 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  musing  on  the  doings  and  the  sayings 
of  Jesus,  undertakes  to  set  down  his  reminiscences.  Might  he  not 
be  spontaneously  led  to  tell  the  tale  in  his  own  language? 
Would  it  be  strange  if  it  were  to  be  tinged  with  a  hue  imparted 
by  his  own  meditations?  Should  it  even  occasion  surprise  if, 
here  and  there,  in  his  recalling  of  what  Christ  said,  there  were 
to  mingle,  without  advertisement  to  the  reader,  an  explanatory 
comment?  This  suggestion  does  not  imply  that  the  Gospel 
resembles  even  remotely  that  species  of  biography  (or  autobiog- 
raphy) which  goes  under  the  name  of  Dichtimg  unci  Wahrheit 
— wherein  truth  and  poesy  are  of  set  purpose  indistinguishably 
blended.  We  are  only  required  to  assume  that  the  acts  and 
words  of  the  Master  are  steeped,  rather  than  mechanically  held, 
in  the  memory  of  the  devoted  disciple." 


GKOHGE    HARK   FISHEK,    D.D.,    1.1.  I)., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  Yale  University. 


THE   CHICAGO    CONVENTION    FOR    RELIGIOUS 
AND    MORAL   EDUCATION. 

THE  daily  jDress  devoted  but  scant  space  to  the  great  assem- 
bly of  educators,  pastors,  and  other  Christian  workers  who 
recently  met  in  Chicago,  in  accordance  with  plans  formulated 
several  months  ago  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  December  27) 
to  consider  the  problems  of  religious  and  moral  education.  And 
yet,  observes  the  Boston  Congregationalist,  "probably  no  gath- 
ering of  men  of  equal  influence  has  ever  before  been  held  in  this 
country  for  such  a  purpose."     The  New  York  Oiitlook  adds  : 

"In  the  number  and  representative  character  of  its  attendance 
it  surprised  not  only  all  who  responded  to  the  call  for  it,  but 
quite  as  much  those  who  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  assure  its 
success.  Not  less  than  three  thousand  people  faced  its  chairman 
as  he  opened  the  first  session  in  the  great  auditorium,  and  each 
of  its  five  succeeding  business  sessions  averaged  an  attendance 
of  fully  a  thousand." 

Prior  to  the  sessions  of  the  convention,  its  organizers,  inclu- 
ding President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  and  Prof.  Frank 
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K.  Sanders,  dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  were  called  upon  to 
meet  not  a  little  hostile  criticism  in  the  religious  press.  Some 
critics  of  the  movement  were  disposed  to  think  that  the  confer- 
ence was  designed  to  exploit  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible 
and  to  force  radical  doctrines  on  the  churches  ;  while  still  others 
asserted  that  tire  conference  aimed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  time- 
honored  International  Sunday-School  Association.  The  out- 
come, however,  according  to  the  view  of  the  New  York  Christian 
Advocate  (Meth.  Episc),  "showed  conclusively  that  the  promo- 
ters of  the  movement  had  neither  thought  in  mind,  and  that 
their  sole  object  was  to  compel  attention  to  two  important  truths  : 
first,  that  there  was  an  imperative  need  for  a  widening  of  the 
popular  conception  of  religious  instruction  ;  and  an  equally 
imperative  need  for  the  improvement  of  methods  in  our  Biblical 
instruction." 

The  convention  was  attended  by  nearly  four  hundred  dele- 
gates, representing  twenty-three  States  and  twelve  denomina- 
tions. President  James  B.  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, opened  the  conference,  and  among  those  who  took  part  in 
its  subsequent  discussions  may  be  mentioned  :  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  president  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor; 
Prof.  George  A.  Coe,  of  Northwestern  University:  President 
Henry  Churchill  King,  of  Oberlin  College  ;  President  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  of  the  Armour  Institute,  Chicago;  President  Little, 
of  Garret  Biblical  Institute;  President  Bashford.'of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  ;  President  Rhees,  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter ;  Professor  Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  and  Pro- 
fessor Starbuck,  of  Stanford  University.  The  most  important 
action  of  the  convention  was  taken  on  the  third  day,  when  a 
new  national  organization.  "The  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion," was  formally  launched.  Its  scope  is  thus  described  by 
the  New  York  Outlook  : 

"The  constitution  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
was  adopted  bodily,  with  only  such  ciianges  as  adapt  it  to  the 
specific  purposes  of  'The  Religious  Educational  Association.' 
The  admirable  balance  of  this  well-adjusted  and  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative form  of  organization,  it  was  thought  by  all,  would 
prevent  any  possibility  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  tlie  new  associa- 
tion by  any  faction,  section  of  country,  school  of  thought,  secta- 
rian influence,  or  even  by  direction  in  the  exclusive  interest  of 
any  single  pliase  of  its  own  work.  It  will  undertake  'to  render 
service  in  unifying  the  efforts  of  the  different  agencies  already 
engaged  in  various  lines  of  work ;  in  correlating  the  forces 
already  established,  to  the  end  that  these  agencies  may  accom- 
plish even  larger  results,'  the  acceptance  of  such  service  being, 
of  course,  wholly  voluntary  and  in  no  case  involving  the  giving 
up  of  independence.  Hy  resolution  it  was  declared  not  to  be  the 
purpose  'to  publish  a  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons  or  to  com- 
pete with  existing  Sunday-school  or  other  organizations,  but 
ratiier  to  advance  religious  and  moral  education  through  such 
agencies.'  The  type  of  relationship  between  the  new  associa- 
tion and  any  of  the  other  agencies  for  similar  work  was  fixed  as 
wholly  cooperative  by  the  action  of  the  'Council  of  Seventy,' 
which  called  the  convention  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature.  Before  it  convened,  this  Council  of  Seventy  for- 
mally resolved  to  have  no  other  relation  to  tiie  new  organization 
than  might  subsist  between  it  and  any  cooperating  body.  Inde- 
pendence of  any  and  all  publishing  interests  was  emphatically 
.stated  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Association.  Consj)icuous 
among  the  sjieakers  and  officers  of  the  onvention  were  several 
prominent  memi)ersof  the  International  Sunday-School  Associa- 
tion. The  difference  l)etween  the  ideals,  functions,  and  methods 
of  the  two  organizations  was  most  distinctly  drawn  and  frater- 
nally discussed  by  representatives  of  both.  Tiie  election  of  Dean 
Frank  K.  Sanders,  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  as  president  of  the 
Association,  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, as  vice-president,  together  wilii  the  choice  of  widely  differ- 
ing but  very  representative  men  to  tiie  other  offices  and  the 
council,  guarantees  the  catholicity  and  efTectiveness  of  this 
timely  and  forceful  movement  in  American  life  and  education." 

The  Chicago  S/a/Ktani  (Baptist)  comments: 

"A  new  organization   was  established  last  week  in  Chicago 


which  enters  a  totally  new  field.  That  field  is  the  coordination 
and  stimulation  of  all  agencies  now  occupied  in  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  young.  We  have  had  many  societies 
tliat  have  attempted  to  federate  religious  forces  in  one  direction 
or  another — the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  as  well  as 
the  International  Sunday-School  As.sociation  and  others — and 
they  have  all  had  their  difficulties  in  promoting  actual  coopera- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  nominal  fellowship.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  Religious  Education  Association  will  get  all 
the  machinery  of  religious  education  belted  and  geared  together 
and  running  smoothly  ail  at  once.  Nobody  expects  that.  But 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  after  the  preliminary  period  of  ad- 
justment is  over,  with  its  inevitable  squeaks  and  occasional 
breakdowns,  there  will  be  genuine  and  rapid  progress." 

The  St.  Louis  Christian  E7>angelist  says : 

"The  convention  may  well  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  religious  progress.  We  say  the  begitniing  because  it  is  thor- 
oughly understood  that  nothing  of  great  importance  is  to  be 
accomplished  suddenly,  but  that  it  will  take  time  to  bring  about 
the  various  reforms  needed  in  our  present  educational  ideals  and 
methods.  The  spirit  of  unity  that  marked  the  utterances  and 
proceedings  of  the  convention  was  very  beautiful  and  very  in- 
spiring to  those  of  us  who  are  looking  and  longing  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Christ's  prayer  for  the  unity  of  his  disciples.  It  remains 
now  for  the  new  organization — the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion— to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  movement  by  the  ability 
and  single-hearted  devotion  it  shall  manifest  in  carrying  forward 
the  great  work  for  which  it  was  brought  into  existence." 

The  Philadelphia  Presbyterian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  convention,  and  prints  the 
following : 

"One  who  attended  the  recent  Chicago  convention  writes: 
"  '  One  thing  which  grows  upon  me  is  the  one-sidedness  of  this 
convention',  despite  its  claims  to  represent  Protestantism.  There 
was  no  paper  on  the  history  of  religious  education  ;  none  on  the 
other  side  of  the  critical  questions  concerning  the  Bible  ;  none 
on  Protestant  doctrine  as  related  to  the  new  psychology,  etc. 
The  most  ultra  views  were  set  forth  and  the  Protestant  churches 
were  expected  to  accept  them  as  representative  without  demur." 
"This  is  damaging,  but  just,  criticism.  The  whole  affair  is  a 
set-up  job  on  the  Christian  church.  It  is  a  scheme  in  the  inter- 
est of  critical  scholarship  and  of  liberal  thinking,  and  the  church 
will  find  it  out  in  due  season  to  her  bitter  cost  if  she  lends  it 
countenance." 

RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

The  first  number  of  a  monthly  Review  of  Calholic  Pedagogy,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Ji;dge,  has  been  published  in  ChicaRO.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  American  and  European  educators,  among  them  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  who  have  had  long  experience  in  teaching, 
have  promised  to  contribute  to  the  magaz.ine. 

An  appeal  has  been  issued  In-  "The  Central  Committee  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  National  Clospel  Campaign  "—a  national  committee  representing 
the  leading  denominations  urging  that  all  churches  unite  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Lent.  It  is  suggested  that  noon  and  evening  services  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  .1  spiritual  quickening  among  the  churches  ;  and 
that  special  prayer  be  made  "for  a  return  to  absolute  faith  in  the  Bible  as 
the  inspired,  authoritative  word  of  CJod." 

A  liAi.TiMORK  firm  has  been  sending  out  a  circular  to  ministers  offering 
to  sell  ready-made  sermons,  written  by  "an  earnest  and  able  theological 
student  in  England."  The  incident  evokes  both  surprise  and  indignation 
in  the  religious  press.  "This  is  an  offense  against  ministers  of  no  small 
proportions,"  says  the  St.  Louis //(•/•<//</<///</  /'reihyter  :  "an  enemy,  seeing 
this  circular,  might  imagine  that  there  is  some  basis  for  such  a  proposi-- 
tion.  We  know  of  no  minister  in  our  Presbyterian  Church  who  would  see 
anything  attractive  in  such  an  offer,  and  certainly  of  no  one  who  would  not 
see  it  to  be  an  insult  to  both  honor  and  intelligence." 

Gf.nfrai.  nooTii's  last  meetings  in  New  York  recall  something  of  the 
old  spirit  of  religious  evangelism.  It  is  estimated  that  about  la.ooo  men 
and  women  attended  the  services  held  in  the  Academy  of  .Music  on  Sunday, 
March  1.  According  to  the  account  in  the  New  York  Times  :  "  Twenty-eight 
converts  marched  up  to  the  '  mercy  seat  '  at  the  end  of  the  morning  serv- 
ice, in  response  to  the  exhortations  of  General  Booth  and  Colonel  Lawley. 
In  the  afternoon  there  were  thirty-six  and  in  the  evening  many  more. 
Beggars  sat  side  l>v  side  with  handsomely  gowned  women  in  the  auditor- 
ium. Rags  lirushed  against  silks  as  the  converts  knelt  along  the  row  of 
plain  oak  chairs  called  the  'mercy  seat.'  .  .  .  Each  new  convert  was  led 
across  the  stage  into  the  registration  room  behind  the  scenes.  There  he 
woulil  write  down  his  name— not  as  a  prospective  member  of  the  Army, 
but  as  one  who  had  been  led  to  promise  a  change  of  life  through  General 
BrK)th's  efforts." 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

LANDLORD    AND   TENANT    IN    IRELAND. 

A  SETTLEMENT  of  Iielaml's  great  land  ditliciilty  is  in 
siglit,  if  we  may  trust  Dublin  and  London  opinion.  Last 
autumn  there  was  formed  a  body  representing  Irish  landlords 
and  Irish  tenants,  and  this  body  was  styled  the  Irish  Land  Con- 
ference. It  is  now  some  weeks  since  it  issued  its  report,  embody- 
ing a  series  of  proposals  for  buying  out  the  landlords  on  the 
instalment  plan  at  a  cost  varyingly  estimated  at  from  $150,- 
000, coo  to  $250,000,000.  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  thus  summarizes  the 
scheme  in  The  ?\ineteenth  Cfiitury  and  After  (London)  : 

"The  recommendations  of  the  conference  are  that  the  holdings 
should  be  bought  wherever  possible  by  mutual  agreement  between 
owners  and  tenants,  and.  where  that  is  impossible,  by  compul- 
sory state  purchase  ;  that  the  landlords  should  be  bought  out  at 
a  figure  which  will  give  them  their  present  net  income  from  their 
estates,  mansion-houses,  demesnes,  and  sporting  rights  being 
reserved  to  them,  and 
that  the  tenants  should 
be  able  to  obtain  full 
ownership  after  a  certain 
term  of  years  by  the  an- 
nual payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  representing  a  re- 
duction on  their  present 
rents  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  and  not  more  than 
twenty -five  per  cent. 
The  state  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  guarantee  the 
payment  to  the  land- 
lords, and  to  provide 
whatever  sum  may  be 
required  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the 
payments  due  to  the 
owners  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  tenants.  It 
is  not  surprising  that 
such  a  scheme  as  this 
should  have  found  favor 

in  the  eyes  of  those  for  ^^^^^^  wv.vnnAM. 

whose     beneSt     it    is    in-  irish  voice   of   the  British  Ministry,  who 

tended.       In    what    light        will  be  called  upon  to  "steer"  the  coming 
it  will  be  viewed  by  the      ''^"'^  '^'"• 
British    taxpayer    when 

its  full  significance  and  cost  are  explained  to  hira  remains  to  be 
seen." 

The  mutually  conciliatory  attitude  of  both  landlords  and  ten- 
ants is  the  grand  fact  in  the  situation,  points  out  The  Daily 
News  (London),  which  paints  a  very  rosy  picture  in  these 
words  : 

"Not  only  have  the  landlords  consented  to  discuss  terms,  but 
they  have  consented  to  discuss  them  with  Irish  members  of  Par- 
liament as  the  natural  representatives  of  the  tenants  ;  a  proceed- 
ing which  was  fiercely  criticized  by  the  enemies  of  the  scheme. 
There  is  no  need  to  reiterate  our  arguments  in  favor  of  that  rep- 
resentation. .  ,  .  The  dual  ownership  is  condemned,  and  the 
replacing  of  it  by  an  'occupying  proprietary  '  is  described  as  the 
only  satisfactory  settlement.  If  Mr.  Wyndham's  Irish  land  bill 
is  to  be  the  statesmanlike  measure  which  the  friends  of  Ireland 
hope  for,  here  is  a  sound  basis  for  him  to  go  upon.  Tlie  direct 
intervention  of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  purchase  is  not  coun- 
tenanced ;  the  settlement,  it  is  recommended,  should,  generally 
speaking,  be  left  between  owner  and  occupier.  A  just  price  is 
declared  to  be  a  thing  necessary  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
country,  and  a  basis  for  arriving  at  it  is  agreed  upon  ;  and  it  is 
here,  of  course,  that  the  aid  of  the  state  is  invoked  as  the  guar- 
antor of  the  landlord's  rights,  as  it  is  further  called  upon  to  assist 
the  tenant  with  something' beyond  the  use  of  its  credit'  in  cases 
where  this  can  reasonably  be  done.  The  report  insists  that  any 
project  for  the  solution  of  the  land  question  must  be  accompanied 


by  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  evicted  tenants'  difficulty  ;  and  this 
is  a  point  that  must  be  kept  well  in  the  foreground." 

But  this  optimistic  tone  was  dropped  by  T/te  Daily  News 
when  it  found  that  the  scheme  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.  This 
cau.sed  The  Freeman' s  Journal  (Dublin)  to  say  : 

"It  might  be  imagined  that  Ireland  was  asking  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  a  free  gift  across  the  counter  for  the  transaction. 
'The  British  people,'  says  The  Daily  News,  'would  paj' almost 
anything  to  be  quit  of  the  Irish  land  question  ;  but  there  are 
some  sums  which  at  the  present  moment  they  can  not  pay. 
The  war  has  stopped  that.  Twenty  years  ago,  as  Sir  Henry 
[Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Liberal  leader]  said,  it  was  very 
different.'  Apparently  the  Liberal  journal  has  not  quite  realized 
that  tlie  British  people  are  not  to  be  asked  to  pay  anything  ;  that 
what  is  sought  for  is  permission  to  use  Irish  credit  and  Irish  land 
as  the  quite  sufficient  security  for  a  settlement  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  Irish  industrial  progress,  and  to  facilitate  the  settlement 
by  funds  obtained  from  the  retrenchment  on  the  present  criminal 
waste  of  Irish  taxation." 

Notwithstanding  the  harmony  between  Irish  Home  Rulers  and 
Irish  landlords  on  the  basis  of  this  new  settlement  scheme, 
there  are  dissident  voices.      The  United  Irishman  (Dublin)  says: 

"The  result  of  the  land  conference  is  a  greater  victory  than 
Irish  landlordism  hoped  for.  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell, 
have  agreed  to  mulct  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  to  the  extent 
of  thirty-three  5'ears'  purchase  to  oblige  Lord  Dunraven  and 
Lord  Mayo.  Mr.  T.  \V.  Russell  claims  to  be  the  only  man  who 
fought  up  for  the  tenants,  and  he  alleges  that  Mr.  O'Brien,  on 
the  contrary,  was  eager  to  placate.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not, 
does  not  concern  us.  What  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland,  who 
pin  their  faith  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  who,  at  one  graceful  bound,  has 
jumped  from  eighteen  years'  purchase  to  thirty-three,  have  got 
to  do  now  is  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fullest  extent  and  refuse  to 
be  cozened  into  agreeing  to  this  monstrous  proposal." 


THE  SECRET   ENEMY   OF  THE   HAGUE 
TRIBUNAL. 

THE  path  of  The  Hague  court  of  arbitration  has  not  been 
one  of  roses  for  some  months  past.  Recent  events  have 
brought  out  clearly  that  a  certain  influence  is  at  work  to  discredit 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  to  prevent  any  reference  to  it  of 
international  differences  of  importance.  The  spirit  behind  this 
hostile  movement  has  defined  itself  in  the  European  editorial 
mind  as  of  Teutonic  origin.  When  the  Venezuelan  diplomatic 
fencing  was  energetic,  there  appeared  in  \.\\q  Journal des  Debats 
(Paris)  an  oracular  utterance  calling  attention  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  an  unnamed  Power  to  have  anything  to  do  with  The 
Hague  tribunal.  This  unwillingness  was  traced  to  an  objection 
to  arbitration  as  such.  Arbitration  as  a  principle  would  inter- 
fere with  imperialist  ambitions.  This  consideration  was  said  to 
have  operated  to  the  detriment  of  The  Hague  court  at  more  than 
one  period  of  its  history.  The  Paris  paper  made  further  remarks 
in  the  same  general  strain,  and  hinted  that  other  Powers  were 
being  influenced  adversely.  The  subject  was  referred  to  more 
than  once.  This,  among  other  things,  was  said  by  the  observer 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  : 

"One  can  not  but  regret  the  tergiversations  to  which  the 
Powers  have  resorted  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  The  Hague  tribunal. 
These  tergiversations  have  given  rise  to  unnecessary  complica- 
tions and  have  aroused  international  prejudices  not  only  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  Venezuelan  question  itself.  As  far 
as  the  future  of  international  arbitration  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
reassuring  to  observe  that  certain  Powers  resort  only  in  the  last 
extremity,  as  if  urged  and  compelled,  to  the  institution  designed 
to  make  a  political  reality  of  the  principle  of  arbitration." 

These  Parisian  pronouncements  proved  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  the  Norddeutsche  Zeitnng  (Berlin),  an  organ  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.     It  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  the  authori- 
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ties  in  Berlin  are  opposed  to  The  Hague  tribunal.  The  intima- 
tion that  Germany  has  any  secret  connection  with  the  enemies 
of  the  court  of  arbitration  is  pronounced  a  calumny.  In  the  face 
of  this,  the  London  Times  jjcrmits  its  Paris  correspondent  to 
reiterate  the  charges  against  Germany  in  an  aggravated  form,  as 
follows : 

"The  moment  may  not  be  very  far  off  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  set  forth  the  cause  of  Germany's  systematic  oi)position  to  the 
idea  of  The  Hague  court.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  serious 
considerations  of  general  policy  affecting  the  realization  of  well- 
known  German  aspirations  that  inspire  Germany  with  profound 
reluctance  to  contribute  toward  giving  The  Hague  and  Holland 
in  general  anything  ajjproaching  an  international  status.  There 
may  also  be  an  instinctive  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  have  his  hands  tied  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
international  conscience.  What  would  happen  in  all  probability 
if  The  Hague  court  were  to  acquire  prestige  l)y  the  settlement  of 
one  or  two  important  cases  would  be  that  the  people  of  all  nations 
would  frequently  look  to  that  tribunal  for  the  redress  of  their 
grievances,  and  not  always  to  the  sagacity  of  their  own  rulers. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  Germany  is  an  invet- 
erate opponent  of  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties 
by  The  Hague  court." — Translations  vtade  for  The  Literary 

L)|OEST. 

CAPTAIN    MAHAN    ON    DEFINITION    OF   THE 
MONROE   DOCTRINE. 

HAMLET'S  madness  was  never  more  of  a  mystery  to  his 
relatives  than  the  Monroe  Doctrine  seems  to  be  to  the  in- 
tellect of  Europe.  The  United  States  is  besought  by  organs  of 
an  official  character  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  to  "define" 
the  Doctrine.  In  the  absence  of  any  definition  Europe  professes 
to  be  at  sea,  while  English  papers  insist  that  America  fails  to 
perceive  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  entails  "responsibility  "  for 
South  America — of  a  financial  kind,  presumably.  Now  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan,  the  famous  author  of  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History, "  comes  forward  in  The  National  Review  (Lon- 
don) to  assert  that  definition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  out  of  the 
question.  "To  cage  its  free  spirit  within  the  bars  of  a  defini- 
tion," he  assures  the  world,  he  "certainly  will  not,"  and  he  does 
not  see  how  his  country  can,  either.  The  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished captain  thus  enlarges : 

"Nor  can  there  be  finality  of  definition,  antecedent  to  some 
national  announce- 
ment, formally  com- 
plete, which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  never  be 
framed;  but  which,  if 
it  were,  would  doubt- 
less remain  liable  to 
contrary  interpreta- 
tions, sharing  therein 
a  fate  from  w  h  i  c  h 
neither  the  enactments 
of  legislatures  nor  the 
bull  of  a  Pope  can  claim 
exemption.  The  virtue 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
without  which  it  would 
die  deservedly,  is  that, 
through  its  correspon- 
dence with  the  national 
necessities  of  the 
United  States,  it  pos- 
sesses an  inherent  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which  ad- 
apts itself  with  the  flex- 
ibility of  a  growing 
plant  to  the  successive 
conditions  it  encoun- 
ters. One  of  these  con- 
ditions, ofcour.se,  is  the 
growing  strength  of  the 
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nation  itself.  As  Dr.  Johnson  ungraciously  said  of  taxing  Am- 
ericans for  the  first  time,  '  We  do  not  put  a  calf  to  the  plow,  we 
wait  till  he  is  an  ox,'" 

As  Captain  Mahan  develops  his  theme,  we  perceive  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  like  everything  else  endowed  with  life,  has  an 
organic  growth  of  its  own  : 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  obtained  the  full  legislative 
sanction  even  of  the  country  of  its  origin  ;  and  its  present  devel- 
opment there  rests  upon  successive  utterances  of  persons  officially 
competent  to  define,  but  not  of  full  authority  to  commit  the 
nation  to  their  particular  expressions.  So,  too,  international 
acquiescence  in  the  position  now  taken  has  been  a  work  of  time, 
nor  can  there  be  asserted  for  it  the  final  ratification  of  interna- 
tional agreement.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  remains  a  policy,  not  a 
law,  either  municijjal  or  international;  but  it  has  advanced  in 
scope  and  in  acceptance.  The  one  progress  as  the  other  has 
been  the  result  of  growing  strength  ;  strength  of  numbers  and 
of  resources.  Taken  with  position,  these  factors  constitute 
national  power  as  they  do  military  advantage,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  may  always  be  resolved  into  two  elements,  force  and 
position." 

The  captain  lays  stress  upon  these  two  factors  of  American 
geographical  position  and  American  strengthi  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  no  other  legs  to  stand  on  : 

"In  the  conjunction  of  these  two  factors  is  to  be  found  the  birth 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  development  up  t9  the  present 
time.  It  is  a  product  of  national  interest,  involved  in  position, 
and  of  national  power  dependent  upon  population  and  resources. 
These  are  the  permanent  factors  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and 
it  can  not  be  too  strongly  realized  by  Americans  that  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Doctrine  itself,  as  a  matter  of  international  consid- 
eration, depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  both  factors.  To  this 
serious  truth  record  is  borne  by  history,  the  potent  mother  of 
national  warning  and  national  encouragement.  That  the  Doc- 
trine at  its  first  enunciation  should  not  at  once  have  obtained 
either  assent  or  influence,  even  in  its  most  limited  expression, 
was  entirely  natural.  Altho  not  without  an  antecedent  history 
of  conception  and  occasional  utterance  by  American  statesmen, 
its  moment  of  birth  was  the  announcement  by  Monroe  ;  and  it 
had  then  all  the  weakness  of  the  new-born." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fault-finding  with  this,  and  also  with 
the  Captain's  statement  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not 
entail  upon  the  United  States  any  responsibility  in  South  America 
otiier  than  the  prevention  of  territorial  acquisition  there  by  a 

European  power.  Says 
The  ll'i'sitninster  Ga- 
zette (London) : 

"Captain  Mahan  de- 
clares that  the  United 
States  can  not  adopt  a 
' quasi- suzerainty  '  in 
America,  and  that  the 
true  correlative  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  ab- 
stinence from  interfer- 
ence in  questions  terri- 
torially European.  We 
confess  not  to  follow- 
ing this,  since  we  feel 
sure  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  can  not  be 
made  to  mean  that  the 
United  States  is  to  have 
no  responsibility  for  the 
Powers  and  states  over 
whom  she  casts  her 
cloak." 

The  assurance  of 
Cajitain  Mahan  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
practically  incapable  of 
definition    inspires    in 
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the   London   Times   a   whole   column    of  editorial  regret,    from 
which  we  extract  this  specimen  : 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  has,  unfortunatel)*.  never  been  defined, 
tho  it  meets  us  at  every  point  in  dealing  with  transatlantic  poli- 
tics. Captain  Mahan  practically  holds  that  it  is  incapable  of 
definition,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  clear  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  cornerstone  of  American  policy.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it 
is  technically  incapable  of  definition.  But  the  policy  it  repre- 
sents is  perfectly  intelligible  and  is  well  understood  by  all  those 
who  have  to  reckon  with  the  Government  at  Washington.  The 
United  States  will  not  acquiesce  in  any  assault  on  the  independ- 
ence or  territorial  integrity  of  any  other  American  state,  but 
neither  will  they  countenance  by  their  support  any  shirking  on 
the  part  of  such  a  community  of  its  international  responsibility. 
In  that  sense  the  doctrine  is  heartily  accepted  here;  but  we 
regret  that  Captain  Mahan  denies  the  corollary  that  the  Power 
which  holds  a  shield  over  the  weaker  states  is  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  compel  them  to  observe  their  duties  in  regard  to  others." 


GENERAL   MATOS,    REVOLUTIONIST. 

VENEZUELA  merged  herself  so  completely  in  Mr.  Bowen 
recently  that  the  world  quite  overlooked  the  existence  of 
General  Matos.  President  Castro  is  said  to  be  far  more  con- 
cerned about  General  Matos  than'he  is  regarding  Great  Britain, 
Emperor  William,  The  Hague  court,  and  the  series  of  indemni- 
ties DOW  stretching  out  like  the  endless  line  of  kings  in  Mac- 
beth's  vision.  For  General  Matos,  the  revolutionist,  is  what  is 
known  in  pugilistic  circles  as  a  "stayer."  President  Castro's 
friends  denounce  Matos  as  a  tool  in  Germany's  hands  whose 
only  aim  is  to  pawn  Venezuela  to  the  bankers  in  Berlin.  His 
revolution  has  been  languishing  of  late,  but  like  truth  crushed  to 
earth  it  will  rise  again.  That  much  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Revue  (Paris) ,  which  imparts  this  information  : 

"At  the  name  of  Matos,  sworn  detractors  of  the  Spanish- 
American  republics  will  not  fail  to  say :  Who  is  this  adventurer, 
or  this  hero?  Is  he  a  bandit  like  Ludovico  Sforza  ;  a  plowman 
like  Cincinnatus?  What  are  his  motives?  What  aims  does  he 
pursue?  Matos  is  neither  a  countryman  devoted  to  agriculture 
nor  a  city  lounger  seeking  the  surest  means  of  attaining  the 
Presidency  of  the  republic.  Matos  is  a  simple  citizen,  a  busi- 
ness man  who  held  an  important  position  in  Caracas  and  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Venezuela.  His  ene- 
mies accuse  him  of  being  devoted  to  the  interests  of  British  and 
German  financiers.  Thej'  say  he  derived  from  them  the  funds 
to  maintain  his  struggle  with  President  Castro.  His  friends 
protest  energetically  against  this  malicious  insinuation,  affirming 
that  he  defrays  the  expenses  of  the  war  out  of  his  own  private 
means." 

Matos,  we  read  further,  was  finance  minister  under  three 
Venezuelan  presidents.  He  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency once.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  financial  post  he 
established  the  solvency  of  his  country  and  he  voluntarily  quitted 
office.  "Matos  is  not  therefore,  it  is  plain,  an  adventurer.  He 
has  antecedents  which  attest  his  merit.  He  is  a  man  of 
resource  " : 

"The  friends  of  Matos— and  the}'  are  numerous — see  in  him 
the  man  for  the  emergency.  They  think  he  alone  is  in  a  position 
to  restore  the  former  prosperity  of  Venezuela.  It  being  an 
economic  ill  from  which  the  country  sutlers,  its  destinies  should 
be  entrusted  to  a  financier  and  an  economist  like  Matos.  In 
any  event  he  remains  Castro's  resolute  foe.  ...  As  for  the  aim 
he  pursues,  it  is  of  the  noblest.  Restore  the  country,  free  it  from 
the  robbers  and  men  of  violence  now  rending  it,  impart  new 
energy  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry,  place  the  repub- 
lic in  a  position  to  meet  its  foreign  and  domestic  obligations  bj'  a 
rigorous  administration  of  justice,  by  establishing  peace,  order, 
and  increased  revenue — such  is  the  purpose  of  Matos." 

Recent  events,  including  the  blockade,  have  favored  the 
Matos  cause,  says  this  authority,  which  hopes  that  Castro  may 


yet  be  driven  from  power.  And  tlie  Revue  des  Deux  JMotuies 
(Paris),  which  deals  with  the  subject  at  length,  anticipates  a 
formidable  revival  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  but  it  hints 
at  "the  development  of  a  mysterious  plan  "  behind  the  recent 
show  of  force  in  Venezuelan  waters.  It  quotes  charges  to  the 
eflfect  that  a  well-known  German  banking-house  is  aiding  the 
revolutionary  cause  with  funds,  while  a  revolutionary  commit- 
tee is  active  in  London  and  makes  the  British  island  of  Trinidad 
a  base  of  operations.     We  quote  : 

"What  is  there  to  be  surprised  at,  asks  President  Castro,  if  the 
revolution  is  still  unsubdued?  It  has,  he  says,  secret  sympa- 
thizers, even  open  ones,  in  certain  European  Powers,  because  its 
chief,  Matos,  dared  to  promise  what  he  would  never  have  prom- 
ised himself:  the  establishment  of  foreign  control  over  the  na- 
tional finances.  And  these  sympathies  were  not  passive  or 
Platonic." 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  even  if  General  Matos 
be  driven  from  the  field  his  supporters  have  a  leader  ready  to 
succeed  him,  and  future  developments  may  further  complicate  a 
situation  already  too  complicated.  —  Translations  ttiade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   PERILS   OF  THE   FRENCH    MINISTRY. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  present  anti-Clerical  ministry  of  M. 
Combes  retains  power  in  France  only  through  a  temporary 
combination  of  the  more  advanced  groups  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  This  combination  is  now  threatened  by  the  inability 
of  the  groups  to  agree  regarding  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  the  question  of  dogmatic  instruction,  the  regulation  by 
law  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the  suppression  of  the  embassy 
at  the  Vatican.  Debates  on  these  allied  toi)ics  were  proceeding 
in  a  way  that  developed  discord,  when  Premier  Combes  made  a 
speech  that  plunged  the  situation  into  still  greater  confusion. 
The  subject  of  his  remarks  was  the  necessity  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. While  announcing  himself  favorable  to  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  theory,  the  Premier  said  that  the  imme- 
diate institution  of  such  a  reform  would  greatlj'  embarrass  the 
republic,  because,  in  his  opinion  "religious  ideas  are  still  neces- 
sary for  the  masses."  He  announced  that  he  was  a  "spiritual- 
ized philosopher."  The  people  "can  not  do  without  faith. 
Reason  alone  can  not  guide  man  through  the  perplexities  of  life. 
We  can  not  and  should  not  disturb  the  people  in  those  habits  of 
faith  implanted  in  them  by  fourteen  hundred  years  of  Catholic 
training. "  These  words  created  confusion  among  the  groups  that 
support  the  Premier.  The  radical  organs  denounced  M.  Combes, 
and  his  anti-Clericalism  was  gravely  questioned.  Some  days 
later,  accordingly,  the  Premier  returned  to  the  subject.  He  said 
he  had  been  misunderstood,  that  his  speech  was  left  incomplete, 
and  that  the  sense  of  his  utterance  had  been  perverted.  He 
never  meant  to  say  that  morals,  as  taught  by  a  laity,  should  rest 
upon  a  foundation  of  dogma.  On  the  contrary,  he  eulogized 
"lay  moral  teaching,"  which  he  said  was  "based  upon  eternal 
ideas  of  justice  and  right."  It  seems  generally  admitted  that 
the  incident  might  have  led  to  serious  consequences  for  the  min- 
istry had  not  the  Socialist  leader  Jaures  come  to  the  support  of 
the  Premier.  The  Independance  Beige  (Brussels),  an  anti- 
Clerical  Liberal  paper,  comments  pessimistically  upon  the 
episode : 

"It  is  clear  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  Premier 
made  his  explanations  when  he  delivered  his  remarkable  address, 
which  the  radicals  disapproved  of,  whereas  the  Conservatives 
applauded  it.  The  misunderstanding  would  still  have  been  de- 
cided, but  as  it  is  we  do  not  know  if  we  can  credit  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  M.  Combes.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  M.  Combes  were  discussed  in  the  cabinet,  that  many 
members  of  the  ministry  protested  energetically,  and  that  the 
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radical  press  debated  at  length  whether  it  would  be  best  to  con- 
tinue supporting  the  Government  until  the  question  of  the  relig- 
ious orders  is  disposed  of.  or  whether  it  should  not  be  abandoned 
at  once.  All  this  naturally  impressed  M.  Combes,  who  saw  the 
necessity  of  saving  his  ministry,  since  its  task  is  unhnished,  and 
who  therefore  retracted  what  he  had  said.  It  was  very  generous 
on  his  part,  for  many  politicians  would  not  have  consented  to  a 
retraction  of  this  kind.  We  fear,  however,  that  this  retraction 
will  not  efface  the  impression  made  by  the  incident  and  that  the 
cleavage  produced  in  the  combination  of  anti-Clerical  parties  will 
grow  greater.  Twice  the  Conservative  elements  voted  with  the 
Government,  while  the  radicals  voted  against  it.  Twice,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Vatican  embassy,  and  after  the  fine  speech  of  M. 
Jaures,  the  majority  split,  the  greater  jnirt  opposing  the  minis- 
try's view,  while  the  moderate  fraction  voted  with  the  Conserva- 
tives to  save  the  cabinet.  Such  demonstrations  are  significant, 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  M.  Combes,  in  making 
amends,  has  repaired  the  evil." 

It  would  be  folly  to  turn  the  ministry  out  now,  contends  the 
Petite  Republigue  (Paris),  "on  account  of  some  philosophical 
opinions,"  and  as  this  paper  is  the  organ  of  M.  Jaures  himself,  it 
speaks  with  authority.  The  Paris  sheet  says  the  fall  of  the  min- 
istry would  undo  all  the  anti-Clerical  labors  of  the  years  of 
radical  combination.  The  Radical  (Paris)  speaks  of  "  the  patriot- 
ism of  Jaures,"  and  the  Lattterne  (Paris)  says  Jaures  has  "un- 
masked "  the  enemies  of  the  state.  The  Aurore  (Paris)  says  the 
difficulties  have  no  significance  because  the  parties  that  voted 
together  to  settle  them  are  antagonistic.  The  Republigue 
Fran^aise  (Paris)  thinks  the  situation  makes  Jaures  all  power- 
ful, while  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  remarks  sarcastically  that  fine 
words  can  not  save  France.  The  Temps  (Paris)  does  not  wish 
anti-Clericalism  pushed  too  far.  The  French  press  in  general 
suspects  that  some  secret  pact  exists  between  the  ministry  and 
the  Vatican.  This  agreement,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Intran- 
sigiant  (Paris)  is  that  the  Vatican  will  not  interfere  to  protect 
the  religious  orders,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ministry  will 
not  suppress  the  French  embassy  at  the  Vatican  and  will  not 
bring  about  a  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  Journal  ties 
Debats  (Paris),  which  affects  impartiality  as  between  Clericals 
and  anti-Clericals,  heaps  ridicule  upon  M.  Combes  for  blunder- 
ing into  abstract  philosophical  remarks  that  almost  wrecked  his 
ministry,  and  it  heaps  greater  ridicule  upon  M.  Jaures  for  the 
style  of  his  defense.     We  read  : 

"The  unexpected  speech  of  M.  Combes  has  thrown  his  followers 
into  alarm  and  confusion.  The  more  radical  roundly  condemn 
the  tolerant  and  religious  speech  made  by  the  Premier.  For 
them  there  can  be  no  equivocation.  M.  Combes  has  precipitated 
a  doctrinal  conflict  that  can  not  be  evaded.  He  stated  his  mind 
clearly.  The  Radical  invites  the  majority  to  state  their  own 
with  equal  clearness,  and  this  amounts,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  a  repudiation  of  the  ministerial  utterance.  M.  Jaures  is  not 
so  severe.  He  wants  no  conflict,  no  equivocation,  not  even  a 
misunderstanding.  He  dreams  of  a  reconciliation  of  the  frac- 
tions of  the  majority  at  the  expense  of  the  religious  orders  and  to 
the  glory  of  Combes.  This  is  no  easy  matter  when  one  remem- 
bers that  certain  radical  groups  are  in  a  very  bad  temper  and 
arc  scowling  at  the  spiritualized  effusions  of  the  Premier." 

But  M.  Jaures  is  a  man  of  infinite  resource,  i)roceeds  this 
authority,  and  he  has  used  all  his  mental  astuteness  and  nil  the 
subtlety  of  his  logic  to  prove  that  Mr.  Combes  is  innocent.     Thus  : 

"No  doubt  M.  Combes  spoke,  and  dexterous  as  is  M.  Jaures 
he  did  not  pretend  to  demonstrate  that  tlie  Premier  said  nothing. 
But  what  does  saying  anything  am<junt  to?  Nothing  or  almo.st 
nothing.  Speech  is  a  light,  uncertain,  and  epliemeral  thing. 
He  is  foolish  who  depends  upon  it.  It  is  affecting  to  observe 
M.  Jaures  thus  depreciate  language,  of  which  nevertheless  he  is 
a  master.  That  is  modesty.  It  is  also  the  fruit  of  his  ripe  ex- 
perience. M.  Jaures  knows  better  than  any  one  what  words 
amount  to,  and  when  he  proclaims  that  too  much  importance 
should  not  be  attached  to  them  we  must  believe  him." — Trans- 
lations made  J  or  Tiik  LrrKKAKv  Dkjest. 


THE    PACIFICATION   OF   MADAGASCAR. 

STUDENTS  of  the  situation  in  Madagascar  can  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  certain  of  its  resemblances  to  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines.  "The  j)acification  of  Madagascar,"  we  read  in 
the  accurate  y<;«/-//<//  des  Dt'bats  (Paris),  "is  an  accomi)lished 
fact."  The  vast  and  vaunted  island  was  officially  jjroclaimed  a 
French  colony  in  1S96,  a  distinguished  officer,  General  Galliani, 
being  then  sent  to  make  the  proclamation  a  reality.  He  seems 
to  have  succeeded  brilliantly.  The  native  races,  notably  the 
Hovas,  are  contentedly  accepting  French  supremacy  to-day,  but 
there  are  warlike  tribes  in  the  south  and  west  of  Madagascar  who 
do  not  know  when  they  are  pacified.     We  quote  the  Paris  paper : 

"Their  only  occupation  in  the  line  of  industry  is  cattle-steal- 
ing. For  generations  it  has  been  their  custom  to  raid  villages 
and  capture  herds.  Their  enterprise  in  this  direction  is  some- 
what less  audacious  now.  But  encounters  of  a  more  or  less 
serious  kind  take  place  in  the  valleys,  and  the  frays  have  led  to 
loss  of  life." 

These  untamed  natives  are  pursued  by  French  troops,  but  vic- 
tory has  not  invariably  been  on  the  side  of  the  Europeans.  Yet 
this  state  of  affairs  is  exceptional,  and  Western  civilization  has 
made  Madagascar  practically  its  own.  Ample  evidence  to  this 
effect  is  supplied  in  an  article  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris) 
from  the  pen  of  P.  B.  Gheusi  on  "the  work  of  General  Galliani 
in  Madagascar."  We  learn  from  it  that  a  long  and  well-equipped 
railroad  was  opened  last  October,  highways  have  been  extended 
for  miles  into  the  interior  and  rendered  safe  for  travel,  public 
works  have  been  equipped  and  maintained.  Our  authority  thus 
summarizes  the  task  to  be  done ; 

"From  the  native  point  of  view,  the  chief  features  of  the  pro- 
gram were  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  corporal  punishments,  I 
abolition  of  caste  and  feudalism,  establishment  of  private  prop-  " 
erty  and  the  recognition  of  i)ublic  rights,  the  creation  of  repre- 
sentative bodies  in  native  communities  in  place  of  the  authority 
of  tribal  chiefs,  organization  of  an  educational  system,  creation 
of  various  bodies  of  native  officials,  institution  of  citizenship, 
marriage  laws,  and  finally  a  medical  service,  which  exists  to-day 
in  a  state  of  perfection  unknown  to  any  other  of  our  colonies  and 
which  extends  throughout  every  province  of  the  island.  It  has 
greatly  improved  the  sanitary  situation  in  Madagascar.  From 
the  European  point  of  view  there  was  an  equally  important  work 
of  organization  to  be  done — the  division  of  the  country  into  prov- 
inces, the  establishment  and  administration  of  government  de- 
partments, justice,  finance,  posts  and  telegraphs,  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  the  like." 

All  these  things  and  more  were  taken  in  hand  by  General  Gal- 
liani with  a  success  that  wins  him  golden  praises  from  the  writer 
of  the  article  quoted.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  getting  the  natives  to  accept  the  family  institution,  the  wilder 
tribes  ])articularly  resisting  it.  But  the  work  of  education  in 
this  direction  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  monogamy  is  being 
gradually  accejjted  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Another  very  impor- 
tant matter  was  the  runioied  presence  of  gold  in  the  soil,  a  point 
on  which  the  Rei'ue  Coloniale  (Paris)  says: 

"The  jirecious  metal  exists  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  island.  It 
has  even  been  contended  that  Madagascar  is  an  immense  gold- 
field.  But,  with  the  excei)tion  of  two  or  three  mineral  centers, 
the  quantity  of  metal  per  cubic  foot  of  earth  or  alluvial  soil  is 
small  and  pays  only  the  i)an- worker.  Therefore  it  is  useless  to 
seek  gold  in  Madagascar  as  a  coininercial  venture.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  auriferous  rocks  of  Madagascar  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Transvaal.  This  opinion  was  ba.sed  on  the  jiroximity  of 
the  two  regions,  which  are  .separated  only  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  This  opinion,  however,  is  untenable.  The  auriferous  H 
conglomerates  of  the  Transvaal  are  located  in  Devonian  and  H 
Silurian  layers.  .  .  .  The  ores  of  Madagascar,  on  the  contrary, 
are  |>rimitive  rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist.  In  other 
words,  the  quartz  of  the  primitive  granitoid  rocks  of  Madagascar 
IS  aurigenous,  while  the  quartz  of  the  Siluro-Devonian  rocks  of 
the  Transvaal  is  auriferous." — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   EPIC   OF   THE   WHEAT. 

The  Pit.     a  Storv  of  Cuicaijo.     Hy   Frank  Xonis.     Cloth,  sJi  x  S'/a  in.i 
431  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

IT  is  difficult  to  regard  this  work  except  through  a  sort  of  hallowing 
mist  that  the  author's  untimely  death  has  cast  about  it.  Yet  the 
work  is  in  no  need  of  any  extraneous  influence  to  make  a  lasting 
impression.  The  conception  is  a  strong  one  and  the  workmanship  is 
stamped  with  sincerity  on  every  page.  Mr.  Norris  shows  the  influence 
of  Zola  and  Howells,  and  his  methods  are  those  of  the  realists;  but  he 
has  not  felt  compelled  to  limit  himself  to  petty  events  and  drearisome, 
commonplace  characters.  He  was  not  afraid  of  strong  dramatic  situa- 
tions, and  in  "  The  Pit,"  as  well  as  in  "  The  Octopus,"  there  are  scenes 

that  remind  one  of  Victor  Hugo  in 
his  great  passages. 

As  in  "The  Octopus,"  the  Wheat 
itself  is  the  (/c-us  ex  machina.  It  was 
the  Wheat  that  conquered  the  rail- 
way, "the  octopus,"  and  finally 
wreaked  vengeance  upon  S.  Behr- 
man;  and  it  is  the  Wheat  that  breaks 
down  Jadwin  in  the  flush  of  his  vast 
success  in  the  Chicago  wheat-pit. 
What  human  power  had  failed  to  do, 
this  mighty  tide  flowing  from  the 
farms  of  the  West  accomplished,  and 
one  sees  in  this  tide  a  force  like  that 
of  gravitation  itself,  and  as  ineluctable 
as  fate.  As  one  feels  in  the  old  Greek 
tragedies  the  implacable  power  of  the 
gods  back  of  human  passions  and 
making  mock  of  human  efforts,  so 
one  feels  in  this  work  the  vast  re- 
sources of  nature  as  typified  in  the 
Wheat,  back  of  the  machinations  of  man  and  ready  when  the  fulness 
of  time  has  come  to  brush  aside  all  such  petty  things  as  railroad  cor- 
porations and  millionaire  speculators.     It  is  a  true  epic. 

The  first  half  of  the  story  moves  slowly,  and  to  most  novel-readers 
will  prove  disappointing.  Laura  Dearborn  and  her  three  lovers  are  the 
principal  characters  here,  and  their  relations  to  one  another  are  inte- 
resting, but  not  absorbingly  so.  The  best  parts  of  this  section  of  the 
story  are  in  the  nature  of  incidents,  such  as  Laura's  first  night  at  the 
opera  and  the  rehearsal  for  private  theatricals  at  the  Cresslers,  and  the 
conversation  between  Laura's  sister  Page,  just  budding  into  woman- 
hood, and  her  first  lover,  Landry  Court.  But  the  real  power  of  the 
author  is  developed  after  the  marriage  of  Laura  and  Jadwin,  when 
*'  The  Pit  "  begins  to  drag  him  into  its  maelstrom  of  speculation,  when 
he  begins  to  neglect  her,  and  she,  piqued  and  outraged,  almost  throws 
herself  into  irretrievable  ruin  with  an  old  lover,  halting,  however,  on 
the  very  brink.  Jadwin's  stupendous  operations  on  'change,  the  fights 
between  the  bulls  and  bears,  are  a  sort  of  modernized  "Iliad,"  and, 
like  the  ancient  tale,  thrill  with  personal  encounters,  until  Jadwin, 
overturning  all  opposition,  is  himself  overwhelmed  by  a  power  more 
than  human.  Crushed,  but  not  destroyed,  he  returns  to  sanity,  to 
health,  and  to  domestic  joy,  and  the  end  is  a  happy,  tho  pathetic,  one. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  works  of  fiction  produced  in  America  in  recent 
years. 


FR.\NK  NORRIS. 


A    CASE    OF   FATAL  GENIUS. 

The  Journal  of  Arthur  Sfirling.     Cloth,   s  ^  7'A  in-.  356  pp.     Price, 
$1.50.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE  case  of  a  poet  whose  delicate  wings  are  shattered  by  friction 
with  the  world,  and  who  consigns  a  brain  still  teeming  with  un- 
uttered  fancies  to  the  extinction  of  an  early  grave,  is  not  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  the  annals  of  literature.  But  it  is  most  unusual  that 
one  of  these  exotic  creatures,  foredoomed  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  of 
life,  should  leave  a  florid  and  carefully  prepared  statement  of  his  case, 
such  as  this  "  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling  "  purports  to  be. 

Briefly,  Stirling  is  represented  to  us  a  youth  consumed  with  a  frenzy 
for  expressing  himself  in  verse,  which  enabled  him  to  endure  no  end  of 
hardship  in  order  to  write  a  poem  called  "  The  Captive."  He  succeeds 
in  doing  so  by  accepting  such  lowly  employments  as  cable-car  con- 
ductor, wholesale  paper  vender,  waiter  in  cheap  restaurants,  and  shov- 
eler  of  snow.  He  does  not  submit  to  these  with  very  good  grace,  but 
it  is  his  merit  that  he  could  put  up  with  them  even  doggedly.  When 
ten  publishers  in  succession  "  decline  with  (or  without)  thanks  "  "  The 
Captive,"  Stirling  declared  that  he  would  drown  himself  if  the  eleventh 
followed  such  Boeotic  example.  The  eleventh  did,  and  Stirling  jumped 
into  the  Hudson  with  a  large  dumb-bell  attached  to  his  person. 

That  is,  "  Did  he  ?"  One  can  not  be  too  sure  that  there  ever  was  any 
"  Arthur  Stirling"  outside  of  the  brain  of  the  kindly  "  S''  who  edits  his 


memoirs.  It  makes  a  dilTerence,  whether  he  is  a  myth  or  not,  in  esti- 
mating his  story.  If  he  lived  the  life  the  "Journal"  sets  forth,  it  is 
fearfully  sad.  But  if,  instead  of  being  "a  human  document,"  it  is  only 
a  somewhat  morbid  literary  creation,  one  will  let  it  pass  with  much 
tranquillity. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  "  Writing  a  Poem,"  "  Seeking 
a  Publisher,"  and  "The  End."  Each  is  as  harrowing  as  possible,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  youth  are  all  the  more  pathetic  to  the  reader 
because  he  can  not  believe  in  Stirling's  "genius." 

But  nevertheless,  there  is  something  heartrending  about  the  "  Jour- 
nal." However  fictitious  the  character,  many  of  the  phases  of  misery 
which  he  is  represented  as  undergoing  have  been  undergone  by  many 
a  young  man  who  has  practised  literature  as  a  profession.  Many  of  his 
callow,  dogmatic  utterances  are  not  calculated  to  win  sympathy  or 
assent.  He  is  so  cocksure  of  some  things  which  even  great  philoso- 
phers ponder  upon.  After  he  has  decided  on  and  "  billed"  his  coming 
suicide,  here  are  some  of  his  intemperate  remarks  in  regard  to  it: 

"  When  I  was  young  they  taught  me  to  be  orthodox.  And  I  see  them 
stare  at  me  now  in  horror.  'Suicide!'  they  gasp.  'Suicide!'  Yes. 
Why  not  ?  Am  I  not  the  lord  of  my  own  life,  to  end  it,  as  well  as  to 
live'it  ?  And  the  law  !  Prate  not  of  laws.  I  know  of  no  laws,  either 
of  man  or  God;  my  law  is  the  right  and  my  holy  will. 

"  And  the  punishment  !  Well,  and  if  your  hell  be  a  reality,  why,  it 
is  my  home — it  is  the  home  of  all  true  men.  The  sublime  duty  of  being 
damned  is  ever  my  reply  to  theological  impertinences." 

This  is  very  puerile  and  bumptious,  and  quite  qualifies  Stirling  for 
entrance  into  the  Mary  McLane  class.     Mary  panted  for  the  Devil. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SUDAN. 

The  Four  Feathers.    By  A.   E.   W.  Mason.    Cloth,  5^  x  8   in.,   400  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.    Macmillan  Company. 

IN  plot  and  construction,  the  intention  here  was  to  achieve  a  novel 
of  incident.  The  result,  however,  shows  also  a  quite  remarkable 
soul-study.  Philip  Faversham  is  the  son  of  a  long  line  of  British 
soldiers,  men  who  have  lived  but  to  fight  for  the  extension  of  their 
country's  glory.  He  is  introduced  to  the  reader  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
while  he  sits  listening  to  the  tales  of  a  group  of  veteran  companions 
whom  his  father  is  entertaining  on  the  anniversary  of  one  of  their  great 
Criinean  battles. 

One  of  the  men.  Lieutenant  Sutch,  watches  the  boy  while  his  face 
blanches  and  a  pitiful  smile  wreathes  his  lips  in  his  effort  to  hide  his 
feelings.  Sutch  perceives  what  the  father  is  mentally  incapable  of  see- 
ing, a  subtle  imagination  likely  to  prove  the  boy's  undoing  in  the  career 
his  father  will  choose  for  him;  and  his  heart  goes  out  to  the  lad  whose 
mother,  if  living,  could  have  understood  him. 

When  next  seen,  Philip  is  a  young  officer,  entertaining  a  group  of 
companions  to  whom  he  announces  his  happy  engagement  to  a  young 
Irish  beauty.  Even  while  they  toast  to  him,  he  is  handed  a  telegram 
which  conveys  a  private  hint  that  his  regiment  is  likely  to  be  ordered 
to  the  Sudan.  A  spasm  of  old  revulsion  seizes  him  and  mingles  with 
his  newly  found  happiness;  but,  making  light  of  the  telegram,  he  casts 
it  without  explanation  into  the  fire,  even  while  determining  on  the  in- 
stant to  resign  his  commission.  Later,  three  of  the  men  penetrate  his 
secret,  and  on  their  way  to  the  seat 
of  war  mail  to  him  with  their  cards 
three  white  feathers. 

He  is  then  visiting  his  fiancee  in 
Ireland,  and  the  box  containing  the 
feathers  is  handed  him  while  they 
pause  on  the  veranda  of  her  home 
after  enjoying  a  waltz  together.  They 
look  at  the  contents  together;  she 
suspects  ;  native  truth  compels  him 
to  confess.  The  high-spirited  girl  is 
shocked,  cut  to  the  soul,  and  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  feeling  she  breaks 
from  her  fan  a  white  ostrich  tip  and 
adds  it  to  the  three  heron  plumes. 

Philip's  plight  is  one  to  touch  tlie 
reader's  heart.  Morally  heroic  to  the 
extreme  of  martyrdom,  he  finds  him- 
self irrevocably  branded  a  coward 
aud  can  not  explain.  His  swift  and 
poignant  imagination  only  comes  to 

his  aid.  Then  and  there  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Sudan 
as  a  civilian,  and  through  disguise  and  strategy  perform  deeds  that 
will  compel  the  three  men  to  take  back  their  feathers.  He  sees  all  the 
difficulties,  but  at  worst  can  die  in  the  attempt. 

From  this  the  reader  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  new  Philip  Faver- 
sham. The  scenes  he  lives  through  and  the  things  he  achieves  tax  the 
resources  of  the  best  novel-writing,  and  also  the  credulity  of  the  reader; 
yet  they  are  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  One  seems  to  witness 
the  full  horrors  of  war  in  a  savage  country.  The  evolution  of  character 
is  wrought  with  a  master-hand.     To  the  marrow  of  one's  being  one  is 
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made  to  sense  the  difference  of  different  kinds  of  courage;  and  one  lays 
down  the  book  feeling  that  its  author  is  a  psychologist  no  less  than  a 
weaver  of  plot  and  situation. 


SCIENCE    FOR   THE   SPEAKER   AND   WRITER. 

SCIKNIIHC  .Sll>K-I^I(.ll  1^.     Compiled  by  James  C.  FernalJ.     Cloth,  CJj  x  lo 
in.,  917  pp.    Price,  $5  net.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

THERE  will  be  many  readers  of  this  compilation  to  whom  these 
"lights"   will    not  remain  merely  "side-lights,"   to  be  thrown 
upon  other  related   themes,   but  will    have  direct  illuminating 
value  in  themselves.     These  selections,  thirty-eight  hundred  in  num- 
ber, have  a  merit  of  their  own  that  makes  nearly  unnecessary  the  com- 
piler's statement  that  they  "  are  not  primarily  for  the  astronomical, 

geological,  chemical,  or  other  scien- 
tific teachings"  which  they  convey. 
As  with  many  other  plans,  so  with 
the  plan  of  this  book — an  idea  which 
was  subsidiary  and  secondary  may 
become  its  most  valuable  feature. 
The  amount  and  variety  of  its  scien- 
tific instruction  may  easily  make  it 
more  useful  in  that  way  than  as  a 
work  of  illustration  for  the  preacher, 
or  lecturer,  or  writer.  One  would 
almost  certainly  derive  from  its  read- 
ing an  inspiration  for  the  further 
study  of  many  of  the  192  great  authors 
quoted  in  the  book.  A  pivotal  para- 
graph, striking  in  most  cases  a  central 
idea  or  fact,  or  answering,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  master,  recurrent  and 
pressing  questions  about  the  world, 
jAMKs  r.  FF.RNAi.i).  follows  every  numbered  title.     One 

learns,  for  instance,  how  volcanoes 
occur  and  erupt  (Judd),  how  earthquakes  are  produced  (Milne),  how  a 
glacier  excavates  its  bed  (Tyndall),  what  we  ought  to  mean  by  intelli- 
gence in  animals  (Romanes),  the  opinions  of  Henry  Drummond  on  the 
goal  of  evolution,  how  Helmholtz  explains  the  spots  on  the  sun,  Geike's 
theory  of  earth  sculpture,  Carpenter's  speculations  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  reptile  organisms  into  birds,  and  similar  facts  and  opinions  ex- 
tending through  770  double-column  pages,  that  are  literally  packed 
■with  varied  information  about  the  natural  world. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  author,  however,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  furnish 
an  unlimited  supply  of  feathers  for  the  arrows  of  the  speaker  and  writer, 
and  the  tlioughts  suggested  in  the  interpretative  titles  will  guide  those 
who  use  the  book  for  this  purpose.  The  author's  suggestion  to  the 
preacher  that  illustrations  from  the  realistic  domain  of  science  should 
give  a  sense  of  interesting  reality  to  a  discourse  in  which  they  are  used, 
is  a  hint  to  be  regarded.  There  was  never  so  great  a  demand  as  now  for 
preaching  and  teaching  of  practical  realities,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  preacher  or  other  public  speaker  who  can  rest  his  thought 
upon  the  facts  of  science  and  the  authority  of  great  masters  in  that 
realm,  will  thereby  increase  his  effectiveness. 


THE  JESUS  OF   EARLY   TRADITION. 

The  Kxtra-Cano.nical  Life  of  Christ:  Being  a  Record  of  the  Ac  is 
AND  SAyiNr;.s  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Drawn  from  Uninspired 
SOURCES.  By  Bernard  Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Cloth,  311  pp.  Price,  $1.20 
net.     Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

THE  unquenchable  thirst  to  learn  all  about  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  gets  considerable  satisfaction  in  this  contribu- 
tion of  Dr.  Pick.  It  may  be,  indeed,  even  more  valuable  in  one 
way  than  the  Gospels  themselves,  as  showing  the  exaggerated  and  at 
times  fantastical  estimate  of  Jesus  held  by  so  many  writers  of  a  near 
succeeding  age.  The  coincidences  that  obtain  between  these  apocry- 
phal compositions  and  the  canonical  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  diver- 
gences, help  the  critic  to  make  the  discriminations  between  the  rea- 
sonable and  the  unreasonable  affirmations  about  Jesus  that  higher 
criticism  has  pointed  out  as  necessary.  The  work  is  likely  to  reopen 
in  the  mind  of  many  inquirers  all  the  pertinent  questions  relative  to 
the  validity  and  binding  force  of  the  accepted  canon,  and  to  provoke 
queries  as  to  just  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  selection,  out  of  such 
a  mass  of  testimony  relative  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of  tlie  four  Gospels 
as  accepted  canon  of  Scripture. 

Dr.  Pick  gives  in  his  introduction  a  thoroughly  digested  and  analyzed 
account  of  all  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  from  which 
the  reader  may  pursue  this  study  further  if  he  should  feel  interested  to 
do  so.  Following  this  introduction  there  are  chapters  of  extracts  care- 
fully translated  concerning  Mary,  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus,  his 
passion  and  resurrection,  and  miscellaneous  records  of  his  life. 

One  of  the  most  pregnant  and  interesting  passages  included  in  this 
apocryphal  literature  is  the  (alleged)  report  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius  Ca;sar, 
giving  an  account  of  the  marvels  that  attended  the  death  of  Jesus: 


"Herod,  therefore,  and  Archelaus  and  Philip  and  Annas  and  Caia- 
phas  with  the  whole  people  delivered  this  man  to  me  for  examination, 
stirring  up  much  tumult  against  me  as  regarded  their  accusation  against 
him.  At  first,  scourging  him,  I  found  no  fault  in  the  matters  which 
they  charged  against  him.  Afterward  I  gave  him  to  them  again,  and 
they  had  crucified  him,  when  a  darkness  occurred  over  the  whole 
world,  the  full-orbed  sun  being  hidden,  and  the  firmament  of  darkness 
appearing  in  the  daytime  (so  that  the  stars  were  not  visible) ;  but  never- 
theless having  its  far-shining  brilliancy  darkened,  as  is  not  unknown  to 
your  highness,  since  in  the  whole  world  they  lighted  lamps  from  the 
sixth  ht)ur  until  early.  And  the  moon  being  as  blood  did  n»Jt  disappear 
during  the  whole  night,  altho  she  was  full.  And  the  whole  world  was 
shaken  by  unheard-of  portents,  and  the  whole  creation  was  about  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  under- world-  likewise  the  veil  of  their  temple  was 
rent  from  above  downward  as  thunder,  and  a  great  noise  from  heaven 
occurred  so  that  the  earth  shook  and  trembled.  In  the  midst  of  the 
fright  dead  persons  appeared  rising  up.  And  the  Jews  themselves  who 
had  seen  stated:  That  we  have  seen  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  those  that  died  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago,  and  many  others,  and  we  saw  Noah  visible  in  the  body." 

Theological  students  and  ministers  should  find  in  this  book  ample 
material  for  sermonic  illustration. 


A    PICTURESQUE    FIGURE   IN   AMERICAN 

HISTORY. 

The  Storv  of  The  Trapper.  By  A.  C.  Laut.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 
Heming  and  Others.  Story  of  the  West  Series.  Cloth,  5x8  in.,  2S4  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

FROM  the  red  man  on  his  hunting-grounds  (crowded  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  back  over  the  mountains,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  Mississippi,  west  to  the  Rockies,  north  to  the  Great  Lakes), 
the  trapper,  French  or  American,  voyage ur  or  cotireur  des  bois,  moun- 
taineer or  "  free  trapper,"  buffalo-runner,  or  he  for  whom  every  line  in 
the  open  page  of  nature  spelled  "  Bear  " — from  the  red  man,  first  of  all, 
this  Romany  of  the  wilderness  learned  the  cunning  of  his  trade.  For  the 
first  man  to  blaze  a  trail  into  the  wilderness  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  or  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rockies,  had 
gone  to  school  to  him  of  the  muskrat  gauntlets  and  the  caribou  capote. 
And  now  the  scholar  stands  out,  the  most  picturesque  figure  in  Ameri- 
can history — the  French  trapper,  "  king  in  the  wilderness  and  pauper 
in  the  town,  living  hard  and  dying  hard,  lavish  to-day  and  penniless 
to-morrow" — Pierre  the  scamp,  reckless  and  splendid. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  Rocky  Mountain  traders  swept  up  the 
Missouri  with  their  brigades  of  hundreds,  and  overran  the  mountains 
five  years  before  the  American  Com- 
pany's line  of  forts,  slowly  extending, 
reached  as  far  west  as  the  Yellow- 
stone. Then  came  the  clash  of  rival 
bands,  inevitable  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  hunting-ground;  streams  too 
turbulent  for  canoes,  boats  to  be  aban- 
doned for  horses,  cations  with  sides 
sheer  as  a  wall,  driving  the  trapper 
back  from  the  river-bed  to  intermina- 
ble forests,  with  windfall,  underbrush, 
and  rockslide  every  foot  of  the  way. 

The  mountains  had  bred  a  new 
type  of  trapper,  a  new  style  of  trap- 
ping. Only  the  most  daring  of  the 
Pierres  and  Batistes  would  sign  con- 
tracts for  the  "  Up-Country."  He 
who  ventured  for  a  term  of  j-ears  went 
in  the  laughing,  chattering,  mocking 
voyageur,    and   came   out    horseman,  a.  c.  i.ai  i. 

climber,  scout,  Indian  fighter,  "  lank 

and  thin   and  lithe,  silent  and  dogged  and  relentless."    "  The  great 
silences  of  a  life  hard  as  the  iron  age  had  done  it." 

But  it  is  in  the  "  free  trapper."  such  as  John  Cotter,  that  this  strong 
singer  of  traps  and  trails  shows  us  the  true  Romany  of  the  wilds — re- 
volting against  all  trammels  of  civilization,  impelled  by  that  passionate 
impulse  for  migration  which,  to  the  hunter,  "  was  what  the  like  instinct 
is  to  beast  and  bird  and  fish,  and  all  wild  things."  The  "  free  trapper  " 
owed  allegiance  to  no  man,  hunted  where  and  how  he  would,  on  his 
own  free  foot,  and  scorned  to  carry  his  furs  to  any  fort  but  the  one  that 
paid  best. 

Of  such  was  the  stuff  that  went  to  the  making  of  that  band  of  heroes, 
without  the  heroics,  "who  won  a  continent  and  bred  a  new  race." 
Fearless,  reckless,  lawless,  often  shameless,  prodigal,  and  wassailer — 
fighting,  always  fighting,  knowing  no  truce  but  in  victory,  "  the  Ameri- 
can trapper  must  ever  stand  as  a  type  of  the  worst  and  the  best  of  the 
militant  heroes  of  mankind." 

We  salute  the  lady  who  has  contributed  to  our  national  gallery  so 
strong  a  portrait,  and  to  our  national  epic  so  inspiring  an  episode.  Miss 
Laul. Of  whose  quality  wc  have  had  an  alluring  taste  in  her  "  Heralds 
of  Empire  "  and  "  Lords  of  the  North,"  is  mistress  of  the  lore  of  her 
subject,  and  knows  her  woodcraft  cunningly.  She  hascronied  with  the 
spirits  of  the  caflon  and  the  torrent,  and  knows  how  to  put  their  spell 
upf)n  her  reader,  with  all  the  glamour  of  a  fine  witchery.  We  find  a 
boyish  rapture  in  the  book;  and  tl:e  American  boy  will  find,  in  the  flash 
of  paddles  and  the  crack  of  rifles,  many  a  place  for  a  boyish  shout. 
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Your  choice  of  these  Booklets  will  be  sent  you  complimentary 

"Something  for  nothing"  is  a  proposition  which  usually  invites  suspicion,  and  justly,  too.  We  have  something 
we  want  to  send  you  for  nothing,  but  we  propose  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  and  tell  you  just  how  and  where  we 
expect  to  receive  an  adequate  return  for  our  expenditure.  We  have  the  happy  fortune  to  be  the  publishers  of  the 
late  Speaker  Reed's  unique  library  of 

"MODERN   ELOQUENCE" 

and  we  know  that  if  you  were  to  read  any  one  of  the  500  brilliant  After-Dinner  Speeches,  Lectures  and  Addresses  found 
in  this  library  of  the  world's  best  spoken  thought,  you  would  surely  be  enthusiastic  in  your  appreciation,  and  would 
probably  never  be  quite  satisfied  until  you  had  placed  the  complete  work  in  your  library.  This,  then,  is  the  plain 
reason  why  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  you,  upon  receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage,  your  choice 
of  the  following  booklets.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  read  the  first  page  and  we  know  you  will  read  the  rest.  In  these 
Booklets,  as  in  MODERN  ELOQUENCE  itself,  each  speech  is  given  in  full,  just  as  it  was  delivered.  Please  cut  off 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us,  indicating  your  choice  of  booklets. 


Booklet 
Number 

340 


This  Booklet  contains  A  C  R  E  S  O  F 
DIAMONDS.  By  Russell  Herrman 
Conwell. 


.  .  I  noticed  the  lady  at  the  time,  from 
the  color  of  her  bonnet.  I  said  what  I  say 
;  "  Your  wealth  is  too  near  to  you.  Vou 
She  went  home  after  the 
The  button 


to  you  now 

are  looking  right  over  it." 
Lecture  and  tried  to  take  off  her  collar, 
stuck  in  the  buttonhole.  She  twisted  and  tugged  and 
pulled  and  finally  broke  it  out  of  the  buttonhole  and 
threw  it  away.  She  said  :  "  I  wonder  why  they  don't 
make  decent  collar  buttons  !  "  Her  husband  said  to 
her :  "  After  what  Conwell  said  tonight,  why  don't 
you  get  up  a  collar  button  yourself.  Did  he  not  say 
that  if  you  need  a  thing  other  people  will  need  it  ?  So 
if  you  need  a  collar  button  there  are  millions  of  people 
needing  it.  Get  up  a  collar  button  and  get  rich. 
Wherever  there  is  a  need  there  is  a  fortune."  (Ap- 
plause.) That  very  woman  invented  this  snap-button. 
That  woman  can  now  go  over  the  sea  ever\'  Summer  in 
her  own  j-acht,  and  take  her  husband  with  her  ;  and  if 
he  were  dead  she  would  have  enough  money  left  to 
buy  a  foreign  Count,  or  Duke,  or  some  such  thing. 
(Loud  laughter  and  applause.) 


Booklet 
Number 


This  Booklet  contains  POPE  LEO  XIIL 
By  Francis  Marion  Crawford. 


"iAA  •     •     Joachim   Vincente  Pecci,   who   has 

*^  ■  •"  been  Pope  under  the  title  of  Leo  XIII 
since  1878,  was  bom  in  the  year  i8to.  .  . 
He  was  bom  in  a  small  mountain  town  called  Carpi- 
nato,  situated  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  South  of  Rome, 
on  the  very  border  of  a  district  which  is  called  Sandal 
Land — the  land  where  the  people  wear  sandals.  There, 
in  that  town,  is  still  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the 
present  Pope,  and  in  the  old  residence  are  portraits  of 
the  Pope's  fatlier  and  mother.  .  .  .  He  has  from 
his  father  the  upper  part  of  his  head  and  the  main 
features — the  bony  forehead,  the  prominent  cheekbones, 
a  very  aquiline  nose  and  firm  jaw.  From  his  mother 
he  has  the  piercing  black  eyes  that  seem  to  hold  you  as 
you  get  into  his  presence  so  that  you  cannot  get  away 
from  his  look.  Then  he  has  a  very  strong  mouth,  very 
white,  very  thin  lips,  always  set  in  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion, which  is  firm,  not  unkind,  somethmg  like  a  smile, 
and  yet  not  altogether  gentle.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able characteristics  of  his  appearance  is  his  complexion, 
which  he  shares  with  other  members  of  the  family. 
'When  the  Pope  comes  toward  you  in  one  of  those 
shadowy  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  or  in  the  dimmer 
church  below,  a  real  radiance  seems  to  proceed  from 
his  face.  It  is  absolutely  colorless,  but  yet  it  is  lumi- 
nously pale.  It  has  often  been  compared  to  a  face 
carved  out  of  alabaster,  with  a  strong  light  within  it. 


Booklet 

Number 

350 


This  Booklet  contains  THE  RACE 
PROBLEM,  by  Henry  Woodfin  Grady  ; 
and  NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  by  John 
R.  Fellows. 


.  I  had  rather  see  my  people  render 
back  this  question  rightly  solved  than  to  see  them 
gather  all  the  spoils  over  which  faction  has  contended 
since  Catiline  conspired  and  Cssar  fought.  Meantime 
we  treat  the  Negro  fairly,  measuring  to  him  justice  in 
the  fulness  the  strong  should  give  to  the  weak,  and 
leading  him  in  the  steadfast  ways  of  citizenship  that  he 
may  no  longer  be  the  prey  of  the  unscrupulous  and  the 
sport  of  the  thoughtless.  We  open  to  him  every  pur- 
suit in  which  he  can  prosper,  and  seek  to  broaden  his 
training  and  capacity.  We  seek  to  hold  his  confidence 
and  friendship,  and  to  pin  him  to  the  soil  with  owner- 
ship, that  he  may  catch  in  the  fire  of  his  own  hearth- 
stone that  sense  of  responsibility  the  shiftless  can 
never  know 


Booklet 
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341 


This     Booklet     contains    WIT    AND 
HUMOR.     By  Edwin  Percy  Whipple. 


.  .  Wit  marries  ideas,  lying  wide  apart, 
by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  understanding  .  . 
Wit  exists  by  antipathy ;  humor  by  sym- 
pathy. Wit  laughs  at  things ;  humor  laughs  with 
them.  Wit  lashes  external  appearances ;  .  .  .  hu- 
mor glides  into  the  heart  of  its  object,  looks  lovingly 
on  the  infirmities  it  detects,  and  represents  the  whole 
man.  Wit  is  abrupt,  darting,  scornful,  and  tosses 
its  analogies  in  your  face ;  humor  is  slow  and  shy, 
insinuating  its  fun  into  your  heart.  Wit  is  nega- 
tive, analytical,  destructive  ;  humor  is  creative  .  .  . 
Wit,  when  earnest,  has  the  earnestness  of  passion  seek- 
ing to  destroy  ;  humor  has  the  earnestness  of  affection, 
and  would  lift  up  what  is  seemingly  low  into  our  char- 
ity and  love.  Wit,  bright,  rapid  and  blasting  as  the 
lightning,  flashes,  strikes  and  vanishes  in  an  instant ; 
humor,  warm  and  all-embracing  as  the  sunshine, 
bathes  its  object  in  a  genial  and  abiding  lis-ht.     .     .     . 


Booklet 
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This  Booklet  contains  THE  S  C  A  T- 
TERED  NATION.  By  Zebulon  Baird 
Vance. 

.  .  The  Jew  is  beyond  doubt  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  this  world,  past  or 
present.  .  .  Though  dead  as  a  Nation — as  we  speak  of 
Nations — they  yet  live.  Their  ideas  fill  the  world  and 
move  the  wheels  of  its  progress,  even  as  the  sun,  when 
he  sinks  behind  the  western  hills,  yet  fills  the  Heavens 
with  the  remnants  of  his  glory  As  the  destruction  of 
matter  in  one  form  is  necessary  to  its  resurrection  in 
another,  so  .  .  .  the  perishing  of  the  Jewish  nation- 
ality was  in  order  to  the  universal  acceptance  and  the 
everlasting  establishment  of  Jewish  ideas  .  .  .  We 
affect  to  despise  the  Jew,  but  accept  and  adore  the 
pure  conception  of  a  God  which  he  taught  us.  .  .  . 
The  God  of  the  Jews  is  the  great  governing  Mind  that 
directs  and  guides  the  whole  frame  of  nature — eternal, 
infinite,  and  neither  capable  of  change  nor  subject  to 
decay.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  people,  church  and  insti- 
tutions are  still  left  standing,  though  the  stones  of  the 
temple  remain  no  longer  one  upon  the  other,  though  its 
sacrificial  fires  are  forever  extinguished,  and  though  the 
Tribes  whose  glor\'  it  was,  wander  with  weary  feet 
throughout  the  earth.  A  few  remarks  upon  their  num- 
bers .  .  .  present  status  in  the  world,  their  prob- 
able destiny,  and  my  task  will  be  done 
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This  Booklet  contains  NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE.  By  Garrett  Putnam 
Serviss. 


.  .  And  this  .  .  .  must  stand  as  a 
true  representation  of  the  Napoleonic 
era,  for  these  are  the  thoughts  and  these  the  scenes 
which  his  name  conjures.  Let  not  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  Napoleon  deny  to  him  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
greatest  maker  of  war  and  the  greatest  winner  of  vic- 
tories that  the  world  has  ever  known  !  Greater  than 
Cjesar,  greater  than  Hannibal,  greater  than  Alexander. 
Let  him  have  all  the  glory ;  let  him  be  the  bright  par- 
ticular star-of-war,  the  great  representative  figure  in  the 
Valhalla  of  Mars  and  then  let  us  rejoice  that  he  belongs 
to  our  time,  for  thus  he  predicts  the  daybreak  !  There 
is  no  hour  so  dark  as  that  which  precedes  the  dawn. 
We  may  well  believe  that  history  v\ill  never  frame  a 
second  Napoleon.  She  has  done  her  best  in  that  line, 
and  now  she  turns  to  nobler  things.  I-et  the  century 
that  knew  him  wrap  the  tattered  flags  of  war  about  it 
and  lie  down  to  dreams  of  slaughter,  but  let  us  look  for- 
ward across  the  new  century,  whose  sunrise  now 
brightens  the  hills  of  coming  time,  believing  that  it  will 
usher  in  the  thousand  years,  the  ten  thousand  years, 
ah  !  the  endless  era  of  peace  universal.     (Applause.)     . 


JOHN    D.  MOR.R.IS    &    COMPANY. 
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This  Booklet  contains  F  R  E  E  M  A  - 
SONRY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 
by  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon;  UNIVERSAL 
FRATERNITY  OF  MASONRY,  by 
Charles  VVhitlock  Moore;  SPIRIT  OF 
ODD  FELLOWSHIP,  by  Alfred  S. 
and     THE     UNITY     OF     HUMAN 


Pinkerton, 

NATURE,  by  John  Jay  Chapman. 


.  .  Masonry  is  indeed  a  universal  Institution.  .  .  . 
It  exists  where  Christianity  has  not  gone ;  and  its 
claims  will  be  respected  even  where  the  superior 
claims  of  religion  would  fail.  It  is  never  obscured  by 
the  darkness  of  night.  The  eye  of  day  is  always  upon 
it.  Its  footprints  are  to  be  traced  in  the  most  distant 
regions  and  in  the  remotest  ages  of  the  earth.  Among 
all  civilized  people,  and  in  all  Christianized  lands,  its 
existence  is  recognized.  It  came  to  our  shores  at  an 
auspicious  period ;  and  it  was  here  rocked  in  the 
Cradle  of  Liberty  by  a  Washington,  a  Franklin,  a 
Hancock,  and  a  Warren.  Unaffected  by  the  tempests 
of  war,  the  storms  of  persecution,  or  the  denunciation 
of  fanaticism,  it  still  stands  proudly  erect  in  the  sun- 
shine and  clear  light  of  heaven,  with  not  a  marble  frac- 
tured, not  a  pillar  fallen.  It  still  stands,  like  some 
patriarchal  monarch  of  the  forest,  with  its  vigorous 
roots  riveted  to  the  soil,  and  its  broad  limbs  spread  in 
bold  outline  against  the  sky  ;  and  in  generations  yet  to 
come,  as  in  ages  past,  the  sunlight  of  honor  and  renown 
will  delight  to  linger  and  play  amid  its  venerable 
branches.  And  if  ever,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
lashed  by  the  storm  and  riven  by  the  lightning,  it  shall 
totter  to  its  fall,  around  its  trunk  will  the  ivy  of  filial 
affection,  tliat  has  so  long  clasped  it,  still  cling,  and 
mantle  with  greenness  and  verdure  its  ruin  and  decay. 
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Number 

351 


This  Booklet  contains  OHIO  AND  TH  E 
NORTHWEST,  by  Thomas  C.  Ewing  ; 
THE  LADIES,  by  William  B.  Melish  ; 
A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  WAR, 
by  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  ;  and 
THE    BRIGHT    LAND    TO   WEST- 


WARD, by  Edward  Oliver  Wolcott. 


We  are  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  the  green 
bridegroom  at  Delmonico's,  who  said  :  "  Waiter,  we 
want  dinner  for  two."  "Will  ze  lady  and  ze  gentle- 
man  haf  table  d'hote  or  a  la  carte  ?  '     "  Oh,  bring  us 


ime  of  both,  with  lots  of  gravy  on  'em  I  " 
can  do  no  greater  justice    to  my    subject,  the  oc- 
casion, and  myself,  than  by  closing  with  the  words 
of  Shelley:  "Win  her  and  wear  her  if  you  can. 
She  is  the  most  delightful  of  God's  creatures. 
Heaven's  best  gift;   man's  joy  and  pride  in 
prosperity  ;    man's  support  and  comfort  in 
affliction.''    .    .    .    God  bless  her.    (Pro- 
longed Applause. 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

Out  of  the  Shadow. 

By  Louise  Mokoa.n  Sii.l. 

You  did  not  think,  who  blindly  were  forsworn 
In  alien  arms,  that  I  might  come  some  day 
And  greet  you  from  the  first  dawn  of  my  youth. 
Clean  and  unsullied  by  a  worldly  chance. 
You   did     not    dream   once   in    those    hot    bright 

dreams. 
When  earth  so  madly  called  you  from  the   height. 
And   your  soul   answered,   stumbling    down   the 

path. 
That  you  miglit  wake  one  day,  you  might  crave 
Another  soul  as  fair  as  once  you  were. 
You  did  not  think  to  keep  yourself  withdrawn 
From   things   that  soil,  that  one  day  you  might 

look 
With  equal  courage  into  equal  eyes. 
You  did  not  think  of  thi^'when  self  besought 
The  gifts  of  selfishness,  nor  dared  to  spurn 
The  contumacious  alms  you  paid  your  soul 
To  keep  its  silence. 

Then,  as  morning  light 
Comes  to  a  night  of  tempest,— thus  you  say  — 
I  came.     .My^path  led  close  beside  your  own  ; 
You  stretched  your  arms  and  plead  with  eloqupiu 

eyes— 
I  knew  not  then  the  uses  of  your  eyes. 
What  they  had  charmed,  nor  how,  nor   when,  nor 

where. 
To  me  they  seemed  the  eyes  of  chivalry, 
Of  all  that  I  had  loved  in  union  blent. 
They  drew  me  no  less  surely  than  your  arms,— 
I  knew  not  then,  what  others  these  had  hcl.l. 
Knew!     I  knew  nothing  !     .Maiden  solitude 
Had  never  brooded  deeper  than  had  mine, 
Rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  a  world 
.Serenely  good.     Nay,  listen,  I'll  not  weep; 
Ijam  too  sad  fortenrs  ;  their  time  is  past. 

W'ell,  t>»rt»  I  came,  urtque<itl6hirig  ;  and  thus 
You  loved  me,  as  n  young  and  satring  grace 
Borne  frrmi  far  heaven  to  lift  your  spirit  up 
And  teach  you  new  philosophies  of  life— 
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A  pool    where  you    might    bathe   and  wash  you 

white. 
And  I -God  help  me  I— loved  you  as  the  rare 
Bloom  of  my  life  ;  the  ultimate  good  of  things  ; 
The  crown  of  all  — my  husband  ;  blushing  even 
To  speak  the  name,  so  sacred  seemed  the  sound 
To  the  child-soul  of  the  incipient  woman. 
Then,  passing  all  the  rest,  the  pride,  the  hope. 
The  exquisite  trust,  the  simple  hidden  faith 
In  worshiping  you— aye,  there  I  sinned  indeed, 
For  true  it  is,  in  thinking  thus  of  you 
I  thought  less  of  my  God  :  a  costly  fault, 
As  later  I  have  learned  in  weary  pain. 

Then,  after  this  fresh  happiness  had  passed 

Into  a  calmer  joy,  one  day  you  paused 

Beside  me,  and,  with  strange-accoutered  words 

That  needed  some  translation  to  my  ear, 

You  told  me  of  the  others  you  had  loved  ; 

Told  me  the  ancient  story  of  the  world  ; 

Told  me  the  inmost  secret  of  your  past. 

And  spared  me  nothing,  not  a  single  lash 

l)f  the  enscorpioned  whip  that  struck  me  dumb. 

I  rose  up,  you  remember.     It  was  night, 

.■\nd  darker  night  within  my  stricken  soul. 

I  rose  and  looked  at  you  when  you  had  done, 

Xor   knew   the   pain    you    smothered    with    your 

words  : 
(I  told  you  I  knew  nothing.     'Twas  in  me 
The  ignorance  of  my  virtue,  as  in  you 
The  ignorance  had  been  sin  -I  know  not  why.) 
I  looked,  but  could  not  speak.     I  went  away 
To  hide  myself,  to  hide  the  shame  your  pwn 
Had  put  on  me,  your  wife,  your  second  self, 
Your— there's  the  wound — your  very  worshiper. 

From   then,    even   as   you   say    ...    I   have   been 

changed  ; 
Yet  you  were  brave  in  the  confessional. 
And  I  not  brave.    I  dreamed  alone  for  hours, 
And  moaned  a  thousand  times  you  had  not  kept 
Your  heart  unsullied  for  my  special  shrine  ; 
Shut  your  face  out,  cried  often  unto  God 
To  know  why  you  were  you,  and  I  was  I, 
Or  some  such  infant-prattling  in  His  ears. 
And  when  the  strain  was  over,  came  out  pale. 
And  trembled  in  your  arms,  and  saw  your  eyes 
Were  full  of  tears  I  had  not  seen  before, 
And  felt  my  heart  slow  melting  against  yours — 
You  cried  out  at  my  kisses,  "they  were  cold." 
1  pressed  you  closer.     Was  it  pity  or  love 
That  surged  into  my  soul  ?    I  do  not  know. 
Yet  all  these  years  it  has  sufficed  ;  for  Love 
Has  infinite  vistas,  and  through  aisles  of  stars 
Moves,  humbly,  toward  the  eternal  Altar  Light. 

Now  leave  me,  love  ;  I  weary,  and  would  rest. 
— From  The  Xorth  American  Rex'ierv  (February). 
By  special  permission. 


To  Julia  Marlowe. 

By  Ch.arles  E.  RfSSELi.. 

From  out  the  pages  of  the  Master's  book- 
Doublet  and  hose  new  russet  like  the  morn, 
A  spear  within  her  slim  white  fingers  borne— 

Comes  now  the  very  Rosalind  that  took 

Captive  his  fancy  ;  so  in  forest  nook 

He  dreamed  her,  going  past  the  flowered  thorn, 
.A.n  woman  heart,  all  love  in  spite  of  scorn 

For  love,  soothly  pretended  ;  as  we  look 

A  world  of  toil  and  tangled  trouble  fades  ; 
As  if  to  some  Elizabethan  seer 
Dim  Elfland  comes  again  :  and,  straying,  we, 
Forgetful  in  its  fairy  lights  and  shades, 
A  sound  as  of  a  harp  long  silent  hear  ; 
A  face  as  of  a  long-sought  singer  see. 

— In  February  Crilic. 

The  Lapidary. 

By  WiLLi.AM  S.A.MUFL  Johnson. 
Great  Lapidary,  fix  upon  Thy  mill 

This  sordid  earth  !     Wipe  off  the  mold  of  green. 

The  writhing  life,  vermicular,  obscene, 
^h^Ifine  of  sea,  the^c^drE'&f  town  and'Ji^l,.,,,,,,,. 
I^en  grind,  Q  Lapidary  !     Labor  still  ;  jhii  a  .aa.lql 

Polish  the  lifeless,  primal  granite  clean, 

Till,  mirrored  true,  shines  from  its  heart  serene 
The  undistorted  image  of  Thy  will. 
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.\nd    then.'— Wouldst    Thou   Thyself   be   still   the 
same  .' 
Would  (lod  be  God  if  lacking  even  me  ?— 
Nay  !     Here  1  shout  my  challenge  into  space  : 
Thou  dar'st  not  lose,  fronting  Time's  lonely 
face, 
One  monad  cell  that  thrills  its  life  to  Thee, 
One  gem  of  love  that  sparkles  back  Thy  flame  ! 
—In  February  AtLmtic  Monthly. 

Blending. 

By   Tom   .\I.\.sson. 
Sanity  I,  and  utter  madness,  thou  ! 
(iood  day,  O  friend.     I  often  wonder  how, 
(We  are  so  neat ),  that  each  of  us  can  see 
The  thin  line  separating  me  and  thee  ! 

—  In  February  Aimiee's  Magazine. 

In  Sorrow. 

By  John  U.  Tahh. 
"  What  need  had  God  of  thee.'" 
I  ask  when  faith  is  dim. 
Then  suddenly  I  see 

What  need  hadst  thou  of  Him  : 
And,  lo  !  the  mystery  is  plain— 
>Iy  loss,  thine  everlasting  gain  ! 

—  In  February  Ainslee's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

Prick's  Persistency. — "  My  acquamtance  with 
Henry  C.  Frick,  the  coke  magnate  and  capitalist," 
says  Mr.  Charles  White,  of  Washington,  to  a 
Washington  Star  reporter,  "  was  formed  many 
years  ago  in  a  peculiar  way,"  which  he  explains  as 
follows  : 

"When  Mr.  Frick  first  went  into  the  manufac- 
ture iif  coke  my  uncle  was  my  partner  in  business. 
He  was  a  man  who  thought  old  ways  were  the 
best,  and  when  one  day  the  firm  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Frick  stating  that  he  would  like  to  con- 
sign to  us  a  car-load  of  coke  on  trial  to  use  in  our 
foundry,  my  unrle  hooted  at  the  idea,  and  wrote 
Mr.  Frick  in  very  plain  terms  what  he  thought  of 
the  proposition. 

"  A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  reception  of  the 
first  letter  came  another  from  Mr.  Frick,  in  which 
he  extolled  coke  for  smelling  purposes,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  he  would  send  three  car-loads 
on  trial,  and  if  the  consignment  did  not  suit  he 
would  pay  freight  on  it  both  ways.  Nothing  more 
was  heard  from  Mr.  Frick  until  one  day  the  firm 
was  notified  that  three  car-loads  of  coke  were  at 
the  freight-yards,  awaiting  our  orders.  The  per- 
sistency of  Frick  staggered  my  uncle,  but,  after 
due  consideration,  he  decided  that  it  might  be 
hauled  into  our  yard.  Then  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  change  of  heart,  and  concluded  that  he 
would  not  use  it.  One  day,  while  my  uncle  was  at 
dinner  and  we  were  ready  for  a  blast,  I  decided  to 
test  the  coke.  If  I  lost  the  cost  would  be  to  the 
firm  about  $1,200.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  the  blast 
was  well  under  way  I  fled,  not  caring  to  face  the 
wrath  of  my  uncle  if  a  mistake  had  been  made. 
When  he  returned  to  the  works  the  molten  metal 
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was  pourinjj  from  tlie  furnace  like  lava  from  a 
volcano.  'Great  Scotl  !  '  he  exclaimed,  'what  is 
the  matter?'  When  informed  by  the  superinten- 
dent he  was  greatly  surprised,  ami  expressed  his 
satisfaction  wilh  the  experiment.  From  that  day 
to  this  nothing  but  coke  has  been  used  in  our  fur- 
nace, and  the  trouble  now  is  to  get  enough  of  it  to 
carry  on  our  business." 

Mr.  Ciimegie  Kfcalls  Old  Days. —Mr.  Carne- 
gie was  recently  the  guest  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers.  In  his  speech  he 
gave  some  incidents  of  his  early  life  as  a  tele- 
graph messenger  and  then  with  Edison  as  an 
operator.     He  said  in  pan  : 

"Before  the  electrical  engineer  was,  we- Mr. 
Edison,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  myself,  we  messenger 
boys— were.  There  was  no  engineering  electricity 
in  those  days,  but  I  have  deligluful  reminiscences. 
I  chew  the  cud  over  them  many  times.  The  great- 
est change  that  ever  came  to  me  was  when  I  was 
passed  from  the  dirt)-  cellar  of  an  engine-room  - 
I  was  firing  the  engine  and  running  it,  too,  and 
many  times  afraid  it  would  explode — and  trans- 
lated to  a  telegraph-office  where  they  had  clean 
paper,  clean  pens,  and  clean  windows.  That, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  the  first  glimpse  of  my 
paradise  on  earth  in  making  a  livelihood. 

"When  I  first  became  able  to  touch  that  instru- 
ment, and,  pounding  the  key,  call  tip  New  Orleans 
— I  had  been  practising  surreptitiously  before  the 
operator  came  in  the  morning,  receiving  the 
princely  salary  of  $25  a  month.  I  said  to  myself  : 
'This  is  what  Swedenborg  said  about  heaven: 
space  was  annihilated.'  So  when  I  see  Mr.  Edison 
and  others,  then,  I  think,  '  Why  boys,  you're  a 
new  generation.'  But  knowing  what  you  do,  no 
fond  father  was  ever  prouder  of  his  boys  than  we 
are,  Edison,  Barclay,  and  I." 

Roosevelt  in  Good  Company.— The  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Edward  of 
York,  by  his  side,  was  recently  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  magazine,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
when  he  came  across  a  page  of  portraits  of  well- 
known  people  of  the  day.  In  the  center  of  the 
page  was  a  picture  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prince  Edward  of  York  side  by  side. 

"  Oh,  daddy  !  Look  at  me  !  "  cried  Prince  Ed- 
ward, naturally  delighted  at  seeing  his  own  little 
self  among  so  many  celebrities.  "But,  daddy, 
who  is  that  gentleman  next  to  me  ?  What  a  kind- 
looking  man  he  is  !     Is  he  a  king,  daddy  .'  " 

"No;  he  is  not  a  king,  my  boy,"  answered  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  laughing.  "He  is,  however,  much 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  many  kings. 
His  name  is  honored  all  over  the  world.  That 
man  is  President  Roosevelt  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

"  Oh,"  quietly  uttered  Prince  Edward,  wearing 
a  somewhat  thoughtful  look  ;  and  then,  animated- 
ly :  "  Daddy,  won't  the  American  people  be  proud 
when  they  see  their  President's  photograph  next 
to  mine ! " 

"Tbe    Most    Powerful   Man   in   the    United 

States."— Senator  Nelson  W^  Aldrich,  of  Rhode 
Island,  has  often  been  called  "the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  United  States,  because  he  dominates 
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''Why  do  you 
sleep  on  Hair?'' 

Db    Ki.dek  I  (.1  I  ns--i:\ .  OIK-  ijf  New  York's  most  famed 
physicians,  writes  us  J.inuar)-  21.  lyoi  : 

tSo  Central  Park,  South,  New  York  City, 
lilessrs.  Ostermoor  &"  Co 

(ientlemfn :  After  ttitnty-sfTen  years'  use. 
it  is  my  o/inion  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
0/  Ostermoor  Mattresses.  In  point  of  contrast 
they  are  equal  to  the  best  curled  hair,  infinitely 
more  durable  and  far  superior  iu  cleanliness, 
y'ottrs  truly, 

EGBERT  GUERSSEY. 

"Why  not  try 
an  Ostermoor?" 

An  Ostermoor  Patent  Klasiic  Kelt  Mattress  is  softer  and 

more  eUstit  tlun  hair     and  this  elasticity  is  everlasting     it 

never    mats   or   packs,   loses   its  shape    or    spreads.     An 

occasional  sun  bath  keeps  it  in 

^  perfect  condition. 


The  iiilinR  made  from  a  vegetable  fiber,  purity  itself 
originally,  made  Kerm-i>roof  by  sterilization,  is  repellant 
!•(  ail  impurities  and  an  everlasting  comfort. 

Hair  is  an  animal  fiber,  filthy,  unclean  and  unclean- 
able,  a  constant  source  of  expense  for  renovation  ;  it 
IS  porous  and  dirty,  absorbent  of  germs  of  all  kinds,  a 
disease-breeder  and  a  menace  to  health. 

''Why  not  send 
for  free  book?'' 

We  have  a  M-pnee  Imok,  •'  The  Tent  of  Time,"  which  we  iimil 
rre«.  It  tells  all  nbont  the  Ix-st  mnttretut  ever  made,  anil  our 
offer  of  wi  Niifhm'  Kr<-i?  Trial— money  returned  if  it  in  not  all 
you  even  hnpril  for.  It  tells  aliout  unncriipulous  dealers  who 
offer  worlhli'i-H  stuff  aa  "  f.lt"  — fraudulent  xuhstitules  do  not 
bear  the  name  (latermoor  ii  Co.,  which  I*  on  every 
cenulne  muttresa.    It  la  nota  "  felt"  mattrew<  if  it  isnot  an 

Ostermoor." 
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the  Senate," siiys  l;aviJ  Graham  Phillips,  writing 
in  T/it  Saturday  Exftning  Post.     He  adds  : 

"We  often  hear  of  a  something  called  'the  power 
behind  the  throne  '—a  thrilling,  half-admired,  half 
dreaded  figure.  But  we  do  not  hear  of  the  real 
power— the  power  behind  '  the  power  behind  the 
throne.'  Mr.  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  master  of 
the  United  States  .Senate,  which  is  master  of  the 
federal  statute  book  is  not  the  ^ower  behind  the 
throne  — the  Senate  is  that.  He  is  the  power  be- 
hind'the  power  behind  the  throne.'  That  is,  he 
is  The  Power.  Others  liave  influence  ;  he  has 
power. 

"Mr.  .\ldrich  is  a  very  rich  man.  He  was  rich 
before  he  made  the  powerful  alliance  through  the 
intermarriage  of  his  family  and  that  of  the  Rocke- 
feller. He  began  life  poor.  He  built  himself 
from  a  retail  grocer  to  a  wholesale  grocer,  to  a 
street-car  magnate  with  all  tlie  street-railways  of 
Rhode  Island  under  the  control  of  his  syndicate. 
It  can  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  loves  money. 
Rather,  is  he  a  lover  of  power— one  of  those  secret, 
silent,  passionate  lovers  of  power  who  bar  the 
doors,  draw  the  blinds,  retire  to  the  cellars,  to  the 
coal-bin,  and  there  beneath  the  closed  lid  shut 
their  eyes  and  venture  to  indulge  in  their  ecsta- 
sies." 


Heady  for  KmergencieH.— When,  it  1868,  Hum- 
bert, Prince  of  Piedmont,  the  future  King  of  Italy, 
was  married  to  his  cousin  Margherita,  Princess  of 
.Savoy,  s£iys  The  Youth's  Companion,  a  wonderful 
court  ball  was  given.  There  the  following  inci- 
dent occurred  : 

During  the  dancing  the  dress  of  the  princess 
caught  in  an  officer's  spijr.  A  tremendous  rent 
was  torn,  resulting  in  a  long  wisp  of  trailing 
gauze. 

Before  the  princess  had  time  to  signal  one  of  her 
ladies-in-waiting,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
the  future  Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany,  pro- 
ducing a  pretty  little  morocco  case,  from  which 
he  took  a  tiny  pair  of  scissors.  Then  he  knell  at 
the  bride's  feet  and  skilfully  cut  away  the  rag. 
He  rose,  bowed  low,  returned  tiie  case  to  his 
pocket  and  resumed  his  place  at  the  King's  side, 
subdued  murmurs  of  satisfaction  from  all  the 
ladies  near  him. 

From  that  moment  he  was  the  hero  of  the  even- 
ing. Nothing  could  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
Italian  mind  than  such  readiness,  gallantry,  and 
fertility  of  resource.  Later,  when  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  complimented  the  crown  prince  on  his 
fore-thought,  "  our  Fritz"  replied  : 

"Sire,  the  merit  of  the  idea  belongs  to  my  wife, 
not  to  me.  Long  ago  she  gave  me  a  pocket-case, 
with  all  sorts  of  useful  things  in  it,— needles, 
thread,  button-hooks  and  scissors, — and  made  me 
promise  to  carry  it  in  my  pocket  wherever  I  went. 
What  took  place  just  now  onlv  proves  that  I  am  a 
luukv  fellow  in  having  such  a  clever  wife." 

Aubrey    de    Vere   and    an    IriHliman.  -  In  his 

"Recollections,"  says  the  San  Francisco  .-irgvnaut, 
.\ubrcy  de  Vere  tells  of  an  Irishpian  he  met  in 
.Switzerland,  who  was  so  patriotic  that  every 
word  in  praise  of  the  scenery  aboat  him  seemed  a 
distinct  aspersion  on  the  land  of  his  birth. 

"What  can  you  compare  here?"  he  demanded, 
"with  tlie  mountains  of  Wicklow?"  "Perhaps," 
said  a  traveler,  "  one  might  name  the  mountains 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  range."  "Oh,"  he  replied, 
scornfully,  "  they're  out  of  all  reason  !  I  am  after 
walking  along  the  Chamouni  Valley  for  three 
days,  and  I  only  saw  four  of  those  mountains. 
.Sure,  in  Wicklow  I'd  have  counted  as  many  as 
eight  of  them  in  three  hours!"  "Have  you  seen 
this  wonderful  wutei  full  within  half  a  mileof  us.*" 
"  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  sec  it. 
I)idn't  I  see  the  O'SuUivan  Cascade  at  Killarney  ? 
Down  it  comes  from  such  a  height  that  you  d<*i't 
know  where  it  comen  from.  Down  It  plunges, 
thundering  and  bellowing,  soinetiinos  black  as 
ink,  and  sometimes  white  as  milk,  dashing  itsclr 
against  the  right-hand  rocks,  and  s'nashing  itsci' 
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$241=  MACEY" 

desk.  No.  2'j.\,  exactly  as  iuustrated,  direct  from  our 
factory  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Krt'lght  Prepaid 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  Tennessee  (jioints 
beyond  equalized),  sent  "  On  Approval, "'to  be  returned 
at  our  expense  if  it  is  not  the  best  roll-top  desk  ever 
sold  at  the  price.     (Ask  for  complete  description.) 

THIS  IIKSK  is  .'.«  iiiclii-8  lone,  SO  in.his  «  He.  anil  4S 
Inches  lil(,'h:  it  Ims  ciuartcred  oak  front,  clowd  lia<k,  front 
l>a.Ho  mould,  «  pi^'.on  holes, 9  ouk  front  UK-  Ix.mii,  ii arm 
rests,  lorKeccnler  drawi-r  (with  lock)  <«i//-(wariiii;ca*terf<. 
2  ink  wells,  51hivc  n<Hi.(ricti»n  pcdcFtnl  drawers.  2  pen 
raiks,  2  stamp  drnwi-i'S.  1  e  ird  Index  drawer,  8  letter 
BU-i.  with  iridcios  i;,mplrle  (with  I.Kk>— Maccy-Pascal 
patent  curtain  liK-k,  m"n>e  and  duj^i-pr.^of  bottoms.  It  is 
made  witli  our  urcllonul  coiistnuiii.ii  h.v  which  it  can  l>e 
quickly  tiikcn  apart  and  put  ti>(r<'th>'r.  and  the  entire  desk 
has  our  s|H'cinl  veliet  polUb  flnlnh.  It  is  strictly  hi|.-h- 
Krade  in  every  rcspctt. 


^i»«^ 


XOTK  ;-\Ve  m.ike  these  desks  111 
large  quantities  and  can  ship 

promptly. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  entire  dir-k  hu^iius.-  has  a 
nUill  loll-topd.;-k.  s.ic.miilete.  o(  n/ual  Hize.aiui  slricllij 
hlich  itriide  ill  evt  i.\  ditail.  both  of  material  nuii  (Ini.-h. 
hern  s.ild  direct  to  the  U8»T  hv  a  fa<'tory  at  any  time,  on 
siii'h  liberal  term*  and  at  oo  low  n  priee.  This  U  a 
Btront;  slateincnt  but  the  desk  itself  merits  it. 

FRED  MACEY  CO.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

MnLeni  of  Hlch-t^milr  (Ifflrr  itnil    l.ll-rarv    Ktirnlluri'. 
Inrhiilliiv  Ike  iuu>t  romplelc  line,  of 

Card  Index       .^n       Sectional 
Systems         '*""     Book-Cases 

HK.\XCIIF,S: 
New  York,  .11:1  llrondwav.         Chicaifo,  N.  Y.  Life  Hiiildink'. 
Huston,  178  l-Vderal  Si.    Vhiladelphia.  13th  and  Market  Sts. 


6%  Per  Annum,  Taxes  Paid 

1.S  order  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  increasinK  business, 
we  propose  to  enlaiite  our  factories  at  Grand  liapids, 
MichigHn,  April  IDi'S:  and  in  order  to  do  so,  offer  for 
sale,  at  par,  l"i>0  shares  of  $UKi  each,  of  our  6  i«t  cent. 
Treasury  Preferred  Stock.  Tlii^  stock  is  CtMll-.^TlVK- 
pays  3  per  cent  .sKMIA.SNr.\LI.Y.  and  the  TAXKS  AKE 
r.\ll>  hy  the  company.  Sub.«criptioiis  will  l>o  receivel  un- 
til April  15th,  19(1.3.  l-Vr  rarticiilaiK  address  Fred  Maoey, 
Chairman,  The  Fred  Macey  Company,  Ltd.,  lirand  Rap- 
ids. Mich. 
UF.FKHEXCF.s  :  Any  Agency  of  nradstrei't  or  R.  O.  Dun 
.  or  any  bank  in  (irand  Itapids. 


Leather    Lasts    Long 

(Hall  or  Library  Chair) 

(Jood  leather  will  <intla»(  any  known  u|  h.ilslei  liitr  nmlcrlal. 
There  Is  a  difference  in  the  w»y  leather  furniture  is  made  as 
well  asm  the  leather.  We  iiw-ihe  lM~t  part  of  lli|-  hlih'  OM A 
•  lUmakHall  ourwnrk  KV  IIANI>.  We  »  ill  shiA  it  any>«  leie 
»i>.V1'1K<>VaL     fatal. .ifii,-..f  many  deM»;ii^  KIlf.K. 

rianufacturind^Ca 

202  Columbia  St.,  Springlield,  O. 


irS.32^ 
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Against  the  left-hand  rocks.  What  is  your  Han- 
deck  Fall  compared  to  that?"  "Some  persons 
would  say,"  was  the  reply,  that  the  waterfall  here 
is  about  ten  times  as  hijih  and  six  limes  as  broad." 
"Ah,  then,"  said  he,  with  an  added  note  of  scorn, 
"then  the  O'Sullivan  Cascade  is  not  big  enough 
for  you?  And  tell  me  this  now:  Couldn't  you 
take  a  magnifying-glass  to  it?" 


Calleil  Kitchener  Down.— Lord  Kitchener  is 
celebrated  for  his  stern  and  exacting  manner. 
On  one  occasion,  says  the  London  'J'atler^  the  con- 
queror of  the  Sudan  met  his  match  and  proved 
the  fine  quality  of  liis  nature  by  acknowledging 
the  fact. 

•  It  was  in  the  days  when  the  railway  was  being 
•driven  across  the  desert  to  Khartoum.  A  young 
Canadian  officer  of  engineers  was  in  charge  of  the 
work,  which  was  progressmg  satisfactorily,  when 
one  morning  the  sirdar  (as  Kitchener  then  was) 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  expressed  his  disap- 
proval of  certain  features  of  the  work  with  his 
usual  scathing  brevity.  The  young  officer  lis- 
tened until  his  chief  had  finished,  and  then  quietly 
inquired:  "Am  I  bossing  this  railway,  sir,  or  are 
you?"  Kitchener  looked  at  him,  recognized  the 
breed  as  one  after  his  own  heart,  nodded  ap- 
proval, and  went  away. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT 

Depressing.— "Were  there  laughter  and  cheers 
during  your  speech?"  "Well,"  answered  the 
youthful  statesman,  "  there  weren't  many  cheers, 
but  now  and  then  people  in  the  audience  looked  at 
one  another  and  laughed." — Washiitfftou  Star. 

Oniluoas. 

O,  men,  an  omen  oft  you  see, 
But  do  not  let  one  trouble  you, 

f  nless  the  omen  chance  to  be 
Preceded  by  a  W. 

In  that  case  it  is  wo,  men  say, — 
Or  women  ;  and  the  trick  of  them 

Is  just  to  wait  and  have  their  way 
Until  you  take  your  pick  of  them. 

— Fei.ix  Cak.men  in  Life. 

"Puck's"  Philosophy.— Jokes  when  you  .see 
the  point  are  always  much  funnier  than  those 
where  you  feel  it. 

When  doctors  disagree,  they  call  each  other 
quacks,  and  often  they  are  right. 

From  "The  Lyre."— 

Bobby  Bixgo  :  "  How  long  did  it  take  you  to 
learn  how  to  swim  ? '' 

Willie  Wise  :  "  I  learned  in  fourteen  lickings." 

Ida  :   "  Before  the  wedding  she   used  to  say  he 
was  a  '  lion.'     Does^she  call  him  that  now  ?  " 
Sue  :  "No  ;  she  just  calls  him  a  plain  beast." 

In  a  Presqxie   Isle    county  cemetery  there    is  a 
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A  Fair  Rate  of 
Interest  on  Deposits  is 


5' 


RELIABILITY  is  rightly  the  first  considpra- 
ti(in,  but  ask  also  for  fair  returns     This 
Company's  funds  are  secured  h.v  real  estate 
■worth  60  per  cent,  more  than  the  amounts 
loaned.    Its  depositors  receive  five  percent., 
and  its  strength  increases  j-ear  by  year. 
Write  for  the  facts  iu  detail. 
Five  per  cent,  per  annum  fruaranteed  and  paid 
quarterly  by  check.     Withdrawals  at  pleasure 
\v  ithout  loss  of  interest.    Under  supervision  of 
New  York  Bankint,'  Department. 
Capital  au<t  8iirplu.s     .     .     ,  $t, 100,000 
.*s.«ets 1,60«>,000 


INDUSTRUL   SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


A  Turkish  Bath  for  3c 


THIS  CABINET  IS  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

Complete  with  Ahl,  NECESSARY 
ATTACHMENTS  —  Ready  for  Use. 

Satisfaction  gixaranteeil  by  a  week's  free 
trial  before  you  decide  to  |>urchase.  Ask  for 
illustrated    booklet   SENT    FREE. 

RACINE  BATH  CABINET  COMPANY 
Box  250  Racine,  Wisconsin 


"Tts  invention  siiperseffps  arrotner  methocTs  of  Ilouse  Llght= 
ing."    SciKNTiFic  Press. 


CLEVELAND 
HYDRO-CARBON 


LIGHT 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
in.;  can  be  made  on  a  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.  No  wash, 
ling.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.  Agents  wanted. 
I  AWTON  A  CO      SOVeseySt,,  New  York.  , 


BURNS  Hf.   Of  AIR  AND  m  OP 
HYDRO-CARBON  GA.S. 

EVERY     LIGHT    IS    A 

COMPLETE  CAS 

PLANT  IN  ITSELF. 

Generating  and  burniiiK 
Its  uwii  GOH. 

More  light  at  less  cost  than 
any  known  system  of  lighting. 
For  all  house.s  wisliing  econ- 
omical  independence.      Givi-s  a   steady 
white  light,  MK.re  hrilliant  than  electri- 
city and  softer.      E.vcels  any   town  gaa 
cannot  escape.     It  gives  ten 
es  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  at 
half  the  cost,  with  no  smoke  and  no 
odor.     Nothing  lo  get  out  of  order. 
fj,,<-        No  accidents  of  any  kind  possible. 

YOU  CAN  TEST 
BEFORE  PAYING. 

Knowing  that  if  you  give  one  of  our  lights  a  test  you  will  at 
once  recognize  it  as  being  far  beyond  anything  in  the  line 
of  house  lighting,  we  will  send  you  one  of  our  Pendent 
Lights  CO  1).  $4.00,  express  prepaid,  with  mantle,  chimney 
and  fluted  porcelain  shade,  ready  to  light ;  test  it  three  nights 
and  if  not  found  satisfactory  and  the  most  brilliant  and  inex- 
pensive lightyou  ever  saw,  retuin  it  to  express  agent,  whomlwa 
instruct  to  refund  yourinoney  and  return  light  at  our  expense. 
NOTE;  Ifwent  ofthe  MI»»l-»lppl  rlverenolose  60  cent* 
for  expresnage.     lfHe»t  ofI»eiivcr,  i!<1.00. 

A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS  ^ollVkthJi^^S^ 

Write  at  once  for  our  full  description  and  instructions  on  the 
new  system  of  Cleveland  Lights. 

THE  CLEVELAND  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 

1807  E.  nadison  Ave.,     -    -    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 

References  r— Colonial  National  Rank  (Capital  Stock, 

*3,000,<>00.00),  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Write   for    partlculard  of  our    street    light*,    used    In 

Chlcuso.  Cleveland  and  other  Cllles. 


QHI  TCLHIMP  A  PERFECT  SHOE  POLISH 
*7IIU«^llll>ICt  IN  PA.STF.  FOR  M 


COPYRIGHT 


New  McKinley  Portrait 

McDonald 's Great  JIasterpiece.  Per- 
fect Mezzo  tone  reproduction,  20x  24 
inches.  Pi'ononnced  by  critics  the 
most  natural  and  life-like  portrait 
of  Mr.  McKinley  ever  produced. 
50c.,  Postpaid 

Massillon  Art  Ptg.  Co.,  Massillon,  0. 


ASTHMA 


TAKEX     FROM    THE    SYSTEM 

Nothing:   remaius  whii-h   can  produce   an   at- 
tack.    You  can  eat,  sleep  and  stand  exposure 
■ithout  sl-ghte!it  return  of  symptoms.     Appe- 
blood    enriched  ;    nerves    strenglliened  ;    whole    system 
built  up  ;  health  permanently  restored  ;  life  made  enjoyable. 
Book  85  A.  Free.  1>R.  HATES,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


IN  PASTE  FOR.M 

And  a  Complete  Shoe  Polishing 
Outnt  for  a.lc.  Sufficient  for  100 
shines.  Itisinatuhe.  You  can't 
spill  it.  Shoes  wear  one -third 
lonirer  where  Shushine  is  used 
ivNClusively,  as  it  never  hardens 
or  crackles  the  leather.  It  is  easy 
lo  .'ipply  and  quick  to  polish. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply .vi>u,  will  send  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  25c.  Canvassers  wanted 
for  every  County  in  every  .State. 

Osmic  Chemical  Co. 

DEPT,  L         Brockton,  Mass. 


PERFECTIY  HYOlENir 

absolutely  non-absorbent,  free 
from  dust  and  vermin,  soft, 
silky,  springy.     That  makes  the 

Ezybed  Kapok  Mattress 

superior  to  all  others.      Will  you 

try    it  thirty   niehta   at  our  j 

expense,    all  chareres  prepaid? 

BOOK  FREE. 

THE  A.  A.  BOHNERTCO.Dept.  G.Cinclnnati.O. 
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stone  erected  by  a  widow  to  her  loving  husband, 
bearing  this  inscription  :  "Rest  in  peace— until  we 
meet  again." 

Tramp  :  **  Have  you  anything  to  do  in  my  line 
to-day,  madam?" 

Lady  :  "  What  is  your  business?" 

Tramp  :  "  I'm  a  dentist,  ma'am.  I'll  put  a  good 
set  of  teeth  in  a  mince-pie  for  you,  free  of  charge." 

Auntie  (to  little  Tommy,  who  has  returned  from 
his  first  day  at  school):  "What  did  you  learn  ?" 

TOMMV  :  "Didn't  learn  anything." 

AU.VIIK  :  "What  did  you  do?" 

To.MMV  :  "Didn't  do  anything.  There  was  a 
woman  there  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  spell 
'cat '  and  I  told  her." 

Schedule  for  an  Up-to-Date    New   Yorker.— 

8:00  A.M.  Jump  out  of  bed. 

8:04.  Bath  and  shave. 

8.08.  Dressed. 

8: 10.  Bound  downstairs  to  breakfast. 

8:15.  Bolt  breakfast  and  read  headlines.  Say 
"  Yes  "and  "  No"  to  wife  four  or  five  times. 

8.21.   Sprint  to  Elevated. 

8.25.  Wait  one  minute  for  tiain,  and  swear  at  de- 
lay. 

8.50.  Rush  into  office.  Dock  three  clerks  for  be- 
ing three  minutes  behind. 

9:ao  to  12:30.  Do  a  great  business.  'Telephone 
eight  times,  write  four  hundred  letters,  see  ten 
men. 

12:34.  Hurry  to  restaurant. 

12:36.  After  waiting  nearly  fifty  seconds  to  get 
waited  on,  cram  down  a  sandwich,  a  piece  of  pie, 
and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  Time  wasted  in  doing  so, 
one  minute  and  thirty  seconds. 

12:  42.  Back  at  office. 

12:  50  to  6:00.  More  business,  Telephone  twelve 
times,  see  eighteen  men,  answer  four  telegrams, 
and  write  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  letters. 

6:15.  Rush  to  Elevated  to  get  express.  See  it 
coming  in  distance  and  jump  up  four  steps  at  a 
time.    Last  man  in. 

6:45.  Run  upstairs  to  room.  Strip  off  business 
clothes  in  three  minutes.  Pull  on  evening  clothes 
in  three  minutes  more. 

6:52.  Fume  because  dinner  is  two  minutes  late. 

6:54.  One  hour  at  dinner.  Awful  bore.  Fidget 
all  the  time.    Guests. 

7:53.  Smoke. 

8:00.  Theater.  Leave  wife  at  second  act  to  go  to 
club. 

9:40.  Hearts  at  club. 

10:15.  Hearts  too  slow.     Change  to  Bridge. 

12:00.  Home  and  meet  wife  on  stairs.  Kiss  her 
good-night  and  jump  into  bed.  Dead  to  the 
world. — /-//if. 

Oppoiied    to  Modern  Hank  Metlioda.— One  of 

the  first  adjuncts  to  civilization  when  it  first 
reached  Fine  Hill  City,  on  the  western  frontier, 
wasabank-an  institution  with  the  workings  of 
which  some  of  the  residents  were  not  familiar. 
One  of  its  first  depositors  was  an  old  man  named 
Johnson.  A  few  days  after  making  his  deposit  he 
wanted  money  and  entered  the  place  with  a  gun 
in  his  hand. 

"Want  some  money  to-day?"  queried  the  presi- 
dent.    "Well,  it's  ready  for  you." 


LEARN 

TO  WRITE 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

PACE 
DAVIS 


Tl.o    kliowl<.<li;o  ..f    A.lv.-rli.lni(    _.., 

provinu  !<>  iciirri  .if  anihitioun  mm  «n>l  w.,- 
m<n  >  Mk  help  In  llmlr  |.rriont  poitW.n 
and    •  lirip   Wi  licltcr  puillloiic— It  la  tmi: 

»«W  It.liATIO«  lir  Mill.  Tlir,  poiMniloii  <.t 
ttiii  iiiiulirti.  Important  qualirirati'in  uiraiis 
(trenlrr  ..pportunitlt.  for  you  In  your  l.uil- 
!!<■••  life.  Larte  |.ro«pofiii«  ivnt  froo  ua 
r»iueil.  I'AOK-tuvi.sro. 

Suite  ::i.    VO  WabMb  Ave,  Chicago. 


ABMSTEONO  «  McKELVY 

I'.ltsburuh. 
BE7U£B-BAnUAN 

i'ut^tmrgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

I'ltibburgh. 
FAHMESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR        ) 

V  Cincianatl. 
ECKSTEIN     J 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN ( 

JEWETT 

irt.STEE 

UNION 

BOUTHEEN 

8HIFUAN 

COLLIER 

laSSOtXRI 

RED  SEAL 

BOCTHEEN 


Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  ±  BkOS  CO 

PhiUdclpluii. 
U0RLE7 

Cleveland. 
BALEU 

Salem,  Mass. 
OOBHELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

L.ouisville. 


F  there  is  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  any  that  Mix- 
tures of  White  Lead  and 
Zinc  are  better  than  Pure  White 
Lead,  it  has  been  created  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Mixtures, 
because  a  much  larger  profit  can 
be  made  from  the  sale  of  these 
than  by  grinding  and  selling 
either  White   Lead  or  Zinc  pure. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  Lead  Co.^  1 00  William  Street,  New  York. 


VOIR  ACCOUNTS  AKE  CI^ASSIFIED 

Til.    I..  ,it--r  or  furr.nt  llii,.l.-r  cntahw  n.llli.n;  l.ut  llv,-.  »c- 

li\f  ..|..-ii  ;iri-ouiitK  -acvoiintj*  lli»t  nrvKiiltject  tocoiitttanl  entrivH, 

The  Transfer  \ah\zkt  contains  all  rIoKv,!,  paHMHl  anil  ilorinant 

accounlK— all  accounts  that  an-  ni'tunhjnt  (<i  roBitanl  referen.  ^ 

-  In  fail,  thp  Jeailwood.    Po  you  wf  t(i.-  ailvanlaifiKf  They  are 

ready  ri-f.rence.  eaHv  poHtlnu'.  prompt  NtatemenlJ*  au<l  balaucea. 

lIOW'AItOirT  TIIK  IMtlCE 

l>|0.85    huvs   a   o.iiiplete    outfit    coD«Utln|C   of 

lO    l.,.,li:,.r;  Transfer  I.e.l(;er,  two  Index  aeta 

anil  .MKI  l)e«l  qualltv  leaves  (eh.ii,  eof  three  forma.) 

SYNTKMATIC  A<  COCNTING 

la  the  title  of  our  .'Ihpaiie  I klei,  lelliiik;  all  about  the  (Tatem 

an.l  how  It  .an  be  applle.l  to  your   I.e.lirer  and  other  re^or.U. 
llal«o  <leKrrilieii   the  auperior   (ealurea  of  Kaiall  ronatruction. 
.■^en.l  f.,r  K.lili..n--  Free. 
H.  G.  Itarjill  nfic.  (a.,  SIO-SIS  E.  Water  SI..  Hllwaakrr.WI.. 

<'riliri.li:ili   M.'lh.ifa.  tiir.r.  (■^,,■,^.   1  .    Iliw«.|,.  M,.ntre8l. 


A  PLAIN  BUSINESS  TALK 
ABOUT  THE  BEST  TYPEWRITER  in  the  WORLD 

III  (inler  111  imikcii  lypow  rii.r  Hint  laii  !..■  ^<olll  in  r<iinpili- 
tliiii  with  (itlu-r  liinli^lii.M»<  iiiiuliiii.-.  wiilidiii  cutlinif  tli« 
prli-i'.  it  Htunds  t<i  ii-a.m)n«o  IM^l^t  Mmkr  one  that  liiut  iHiiiitg 
of  merit  Hint  Miakr  It  luder  tliiiii  any  olli.r. 

Thiit  Ih  what  ».•  Iiuvc  .lone  In  tlir  K.ix  Tvpi'»rlt<'r.  It  i»  a 
l>a»ki-t  type  Miacliln.'.  with  l.alllMaririK  <nirliu:i',  two  on.  ki'V 
ti-nHl..niln.-t<H.lor  4  or  «)  half  inrh  k<y  ilip.  aluinliiuiii  tinker 
k'Vi-rn  with  individual  tciiMiin.  ailjnxlalile  type  luirH  iliiHiiiiiiir 
piTf.rt  .iln-niiH'nt  eviMi  after  yi'iini 
of  Kirvlrei.  line  li.ek,  aiiloniMIc  line 
Hiuuerand  iiuloinatie  rllibiiii  move- 
inenl.  It  Ib  the  |.H«ieHt  to  operate, 
r/  nioMt  dliiahle.  has  hltrli. >t  speed,  ali.i 
e..Mihliii-»  nil  the  ileniiHliU-  fentureB 
of  the  slnndnrd  maehlnt-s,  with  do- 
eiiled  IniproveineiitK. 

We  emi  ilinKHiHtnite  lt«  Huiwrlor- 
lly  ov.r  any  other  ty)»-w  rlt«-i-  to  any 
linapH  sa  man  »  ho  u  ill  make  n  enie- 
ful  exumuiudon  and  t<«t. 

We  ar"'  iniiklnic  a  K4ie<'lnl  proposl- 
„  .  ,.      .  tlonloc  hMvymen.I.u»yrr»,M<Kli<»l 

Men  and  ItankerK.  which  It  will  pay  i.,  im  eKtli^at.- 

A  I'ox  Typewriter  will  U'  m.wiI  to  any  ri-pon»lhh-  firm  or 
person  In  the  market  for  a  tyia-w  i  ii.r.  on  f.a  ilaun'  trial  frrr, 
an.l  n.)..l.lii.'atl.,nlopniehas<-  wilil.e  Incurird. 

line    Ml.hl^an    mannfa.iiirer     r iitlv    repl»rod    SO    well- 

kii..«n  t>pe«rlleis  v>|th  I'.. I  iiinehlnes  -lieeaUM'  we  proved 
I..  Mm  th..t  the  Kox  wa«  the  U'at  he  roiild  l,uv.  Send  for  now 
I'JiiS  Cataloifue. 

Fox  TjpfwriUr  Co..  Ltd..  KA  I.  Fr«nt  St.,  liraui  Rapidi,  Mirli. 


Uaadera  of  Thk  Litkka 


AIITUflR^  I  TheN  Y.llurenuof  Keviaion..i.td  IHW.  Inhpi.. 
HUinunO  •  in  poallloii  and  aiiceena.  Itevlaloii  and  eritirlam 
.r  .Mss   (  iiriilttrl).  l)lt.TlTU8M.COAN.;0MUAv«...,N.  Y.C'lty 

iiv  DiuMT  are  asked  to  nientioD  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


THK  CITY  OF  N'F.W  YOHK, 

1)KP.\KTMKXT  OF  TAXP-S  AND  ASSF.SSMENT8. 

MAIN  OFFICE.  BOROIGH  OF  MANHATTAN. 

NO.  280  BKOADWAY,  STEWART  lUILDINO. 

January  IL',  l!Ki;t. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  (ilVEN,  AS  REQUIRED  by  the 
Greater  New  Y'ork  Charter,  that  the  books  called  "  The 
Atiiiiial  Record  of  the  Assessed  Valuation  of  Reai  and 
Personal  Estate  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan.  The 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond,  comprising 
The  City  of  New  York,"  will  be  open  for  exaiuinatiou 
and  correction  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  and 
will  remain  open  until  the 

1ST  DAY  OF  APRIL,  1903. 

During  the  time  that  the  books  are  open  to  public  iu- 
spei-tiou,  application  may  be  made  by  any  person  or 
corporation  daimiuK  to  be  aKvrieved  by  the  asseosed 
valuation  of  real  or  personal  estate  to  have  the  same 
corrected. 

In  the  Borouiih  of  Manhattan,  at  the  wain  office  of 
the  Department  of  Taxes  and  A-ssessments,  No.  280 
Broitdway. 

In  till'  IJorouKb  of  The  Bronx,  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
paifnieiit,  Mnniiipal  BnildiiiK,  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enty-Seventh Stri'ct  and  Thir<l  .Avenue. 

In  the  Uorouuh  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
1    rtiueiit,  Miinicipal  Buildine. 

I  n  the  BorouKh  of  Queens,  at  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
in.  nt.  Hackett  liuililinK,  Jacksou  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street,  Loni:  Island  City. 

In  the  Borinii;h  of  Richmond,  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment, Masonic  Huildini;,  Stapleton. 

Corporations  in  all  the  Boroutjhs  mtist  make  applica- 
tions only  at  the  main  office  in  the  BorouKh  of  Man- 
hattan. 

Applications  in  relation  to  the  assessed  valuation  of 
personal  estate  must  be  made  b.v  the  person  assesseil 
at  the  office  of  the  Department  in  the  Borough  where 
such  person  resides,  and  in  the  case  of  a  non-ri'Sident 
carrying  on  business  in  The  City  of  New  York,  at  tin- 
office  of  the  Department  of  the  Borough  where  such 
place  of  business  is  located,  between  the  hotirs  of  10 
A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.,  except  on  Saturday  when  all  appli 
cations  must  be  made  V)etween  10  A.  M.  and  12  noon. 

JAMES  I,.  WELLS,  President, 
WILLIAM  S.  COtJSWKLI,.        GKOROE  J.  OILLESPIE, 
SAMl'KL  SrRASl«)UR(iER,     Rl'Fl'S  L.  SCOTT, 
Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 


In  onch  town  to  take  orders  for  our  new 
Hlph  Onule  (iu.iraiueed  Bicycles. 

New  1903  Models 

"Bel lima,"  ~»p'"»  $8.75 
"Com»ack,"  £;,T;::J  SIO.JB 
"SlbBflan,"  .u^.j  $12.7 a 
"Mmudorf,"  R«d  iu»r  $14.7 B 

no  belter  hlcvrlo  at  onv  price 

^1ii|/ or/i<rnioVr  ormo</'l  pou  imnf  at 
nnr-lltirtt  usual  pricr.  Choice  of  any 
standard  tires  and  best  e.iulpment  OD 
uU  our  blrvrles.     Slroiw^l  yi/.irnnfrr. 

Wo   SNIP   on  APPROVAL 

C  O.  n.  t.ianvone  i.-if^..nf  .r  .-.  nf  , (,■;... «lt 

ai„l  allow  ioDaysfkkkxkLal. 

li.r.ire   porhnse  is   l.lnililikr. 

600  Good    2nd-hand   Wheels    $3   to    $8, 

l(h  luf*  f hul.<r»t.^lo  aarnvlaca  acd  fuu  dr*rr1l>Uc«a. 

MEAD  OYOLE  OOm     OepL  62G,  Chicago 


KLIP  BINDER 


ilume  In  t.'ii  s.^-on.ls  InslHntly 
removable  Sample  iloren  Klips,  with  keVN 
mailed  for  7.'.  eent«.  Covf-rprlee-llai  (>."■«■. 

H.  H.  BALLARD.  327. Pittsfield.  Mast. 
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-Say.  I  dont  understanil,"  exclaimed  ihe  old 
man  us  he  backed  off.  ■•I'm  here  to  hold  this  bank 
up  for  ^y." 

"But  youdon't  have  to.  Just  sign  this  check  and 
I'll  hand  you  your  money." 

"And  I  don't  yell  or  shoot  ?" 

-Ni.." 

".Vnd  the  sheriff  don't  come  after  me  ?" 

"No.     Put  your  name  to  this." 

"I  can't  do  it— can't  do  it,  nohow,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  choke  in  his  voice.  "If  that's  the  new 
way  of  doin'  things  I'm  out  of  it.  1  want  n>y 
money,  but  I  want  it  in  the  old  way." 

"Well,  have  it  the  old  way.  then." 

The  old  man  tramped  forward  to  the  cashier's 
window,  rested  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  on  the  ledge 
and  yelled  out: 

"Come  down  or  you  are  a  dead  man!  " 

"Certainly.    Here's  thirty." 

".\nd— and  is  that  all  there  is  to  it.>" 

"That's  all." 

"Then  I'll  be  hanged  if  1  want  it."  he  said,  and 
he  threw  the  money  back  and  went  out-doors  and 
sat  down  on  a  barrel  of  sugar  in  front  of  a  grocery 
and  shed  tears.— C"///fa^£'  Chronicle. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

February  23  —The   Sultan  of  Turkey  agrees  to 
adopt  the  scheme  for  reforms  in  Macedonia. 
The  Dominican  Government  agrees  to  pay  the 
Ros  claims. 

February  24.  — Russia  asks  the  United  States  and 
other  Powers  to  cooperate  to  stop  the  illegal 
importation  of  arms  into  China. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every 
man  and  woman  over  twenty-one  years  old 
is  proposed  in  Holland. 

February  25.— King  Edward  proposes  to  send 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  presents  to  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition. 


Small  Great  Books. 


NEW  SIZE, 
One  Volume 


OLD  SIZE. 
Two   Volumes 


Secretary  Chamberlain  sails  from  Cape  Town 
for  England. 

February  26. — San  Domingo  rebels  are  reported 
to  be  meeting  with  successes,  and  one  force  is 
moving  on  the  Dominican  capital. 


February  27. — The  Pope  receives  the  diplomatic 
corps  at  Rome. 

President  Palma  signs  the  Cuban  Soldiers'  Pay 
Loan  Bill,  authorizing  a  $35,000,000  bond 
issue. 

A  hurricane  sweeps  over  Great  Britain,  wreck- 
ing buildings  and  interrupting  commerce. 

Five    hundred   Chinese   troops  are  ambushed 


and    killed    by   Kwang  ■ 
China. 


Si    rebels   in    South 


February  28.  — Owing  to  the  unfinished  condition 
of  the  War  College  at  Washmgton,  the  statue 
of  Frederick  the  Great  w^ill  not  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  until  the  spring  of  1904. 

Conflicting  reports  concerning  the  health  of 
the  Pope  are  given  out  at  Rome. 

Queen  Wilhelminaconsents  to  name  an  umpire 
in  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  Ven- 
ezuelan arbitrators  in  preferential  claims. 

March  i. — Jose  Batele  Ordonez  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Uruguay. 


PRAYERS 


For  Pviblic  Worship. 
Priva.te  Devotiorv  aLnd 
Persorva.!  Ministry. 

Bv  .\  bie  C.  Morrow.  A  New  and  Priceless  Help  to  Spiritual  Life.  In- 
valuable to  Chri>tians  everywhere.  Gives  aid  to  persona  of  all  atres 
wiahinE  to  take  part  in  prayer  in  public,  also  Prayer  Meetings,  Special 
Occasions,  Family  Prayers,  Prayers  in  Sickness,  in  Sunday  Schools,  etc. ; 
cnta.na  Tracers  of  eminent  Christians.  Sent  p-flt-paid  io  any  address. 
Fine  cloth  binding,  gold  side  and  back  stamps,  $1.00;  Rovil  Purple 
doth,  silver  back  and  side  stamps,  silver  edges,  |1.50;  Beautifully  bound 
ia  leather,  gilt  edges,  |2.00. 

M.  E.  MUNSON,  PUB,,  tX  Bible  House,  New   Vork 


Type  same  size  in  both 


Dickens 

Thackeray 

Scott 


The  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  inakes  it 
possible  to  condense  950  pages  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than  a  magazine.  The  size 
is  only  4I  x6|  inches,  ^nd  fits  the  pocket.     Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume. 

The  type  is  as  large  and  easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading.     The 

NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 

editions  of  these  great   works  are  the  neatest,  most  convenient  and    readable  ever  jiub- 
lished,  and  make  choice  library  sets. 

DICKENS,  17  Vols.;  THACKERAY,  14  Vols.;  SCOTT,  25  Vols.  Handsomely  bound  in  the  following 
styles:  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  a  volume;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top,  $1.25  a  volume;  Leather  Boards,  gilt 
edges,  $1.50  a  volume.     Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  fine  bindings. 


Selected  Works  of  the  Best  Authors,  Complete  in  Single  Volumes 

BUNYAN.    The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Holy  War 

and  Grace  Abounding.      Cloth,  $i.oo;  Venetian 

Morocco  Limp,  $1.50. 
TENNYSON.     The  Poetical  Works    (1830-1859)  of 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,     Cloth,   $1.00  ;   Leather 

Limp,  $1.50. 
CARLYLE.     The  French  Revolution.      Cloth,   gilt 

top,  $1.00  ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1.50. 
BURNS.     The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges, 

$l-75- 

OTHER  WORKS  WILL  FOLLOW. 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.     Descriptive  list  on  application  to 

THOS.    NELSON    &    S0N5,    Pub's,  Dept.  H,  37-41  East  18tK  St..  NEW  YORK. 


ADVENTURES  OF  DON  QUIXOTE.  Cer- 
vantes. Translated  from  Spanish.  Cloth,  $l.oo  ; 
Leather  Limp,  $1.50. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEIL  By  Lord  Lytton. 
Cloth,  $1.00  ;  Leather  Limp.  $1.50. 

TOM  BURKE  OF  "OURS."  By  Charles  Lever. 
Cloth,  $1.00  ;  Leather  Limp,  $1.50. 

WESTWARD  HO!  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  frontispiece,  $1.00;  Leather  Limp,  gilt 
top,  frontispiece,  $1.50. 

JANE  EYRE.  By  Charlotte  Bronte.  Cloth,  gilt 
top,  frontispiece,  $1.00;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top, 
frontispiece,  $1.50. 


IMPORTANT  CHANGES 

Have  recently  been  made  in  the  political  geography  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres.     The  maps  in 

THE  RAND-McNALLY 

New  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World 

show  them.  Old  Atlases  do  not.  Besides  the  new  boundaries,  new  towns  are  shown,  also 
the  new  railroads,  waterways  and  recent  discoveries  in  uncivilized  countries,  and  in  the 
circumpolar  regions. 

A  Unique  Feature 

Ls  the  special  physical  maps  of  each  State  and  the  continents.  They  show  the  approximate 
elevation  of  mountains,  the  location  of  table  lands,  prairies,  deserts,  river  valleys,  etc 
Large  scale  colored  maps  are  given  of  each  State  and  every  country  of  the  world — and  over 
two  hundred  inset  maps  of  cities,  islands,  harbors,  and  strategic  points. 

Descriptive   Text 

relates  to  extent  and  physical  features  of  every  State  and  country,  giving  full  information 
in  regard  to  their  climate,  flora  and  fauna,  their  industries,  principal  towns,  their  govern- 
ment, and  educational  and  State  institutions. 

Published  in  two  volumes,  one  containing  the  foreign  countries  (250  pages),  and  the  other 
United  States  (300  pages).  Size,  opened,  28x22  inches.  Cloth  binding,  520.00; 
Half  Morocco,  1525.00;   Full  Morocco,  ;?30.oo. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  COMPANY.      -      142  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SELECTIONS  from  GOLDSMITH 

With  portrait,  lamo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   NEW   YORK 


Beaders  of  Tea  LrrKBART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Letters  from  a  Citizen  op  the  World 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.     4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 
FUNK  &    WAGNALLS    CO.MPANY,  NEW   YORK. 
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THE 


ENGINEER 

IS    THE    MASTER 
OF   TO-MORROW 


An  opportunity  of  obtaining,  by 
correspontlence,  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  resident  technical 
school,  is  now  placed  within  your 
reach. 


_  , 

INSTRUCTION 

DIRECTED 

BY 

MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

FACULTY 

OF 
ARMOUR 

V^IWPWPf'- 

INSTITUTE 

Main  Building,  ytrmtur 
Inititutt  if    TtihnoUgy. 

OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses  offered  by  correspondence  in 
Electrical.  Mechanical,  Stationary,  Loco- 
motive, Marine  and  Civil 

ENGINEERING 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Perspective  Draw- 
ing, Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting,  Heat- 
ing, \'entilation  and  Plumbing,  Telegra- 
phy and  Telephony  Also  forty  short 
special   classes. 

The  instruction  papers  have  been  es- 
pecially prepared  for  the  School  by  men 
of  wide  practical  experience,  based  on 
broad  theoretical  training. 

The  courses  are  in  no  way  intended  to 
replace  resident  school  courses,  but  are 
intended  to  offer  ambitious  young  men 
who  have  not  the  means  or  time  to  at- 
tend a  resident  school  an  opportunity 
for  self-improvement. 

/«  addition  to  their  regular  instruction 
papers,  students  tn  full  Engineering 
courses  are  provided  with  a  Technical 
Reference  Library  {in  ten  volumes)  as  a 
help  in  their  studies. 

Catalogue  dficrihing  courses,  methods 
and  terms  may  lie  had   upon    rtqurst. 

HinERIGHN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

At  Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  CHICAGO.ILL. 


YOUR     CHARACTER 

Is  revealed  in  your  hoLndwriting. 

Do  you  want  lo  know  what  your  wTilinjj  indic-.itcs? 

I)o  you  wiinl  to  know  how   to  read  character  from 
handwritinK  ? 

Address  SIMON  ARKE. 
305  L«ninan  Btillding,  Washington.  D.C. 


I  Print  nily  Own  Cards 


Oln-iiliiu  .Nr«-i,u|..  r.  Ii.s.^*;..  Ijitvr 
■Iw.  ♦IH.  Mdtiiy  iittvtT.  lllk'  |)r..llt. 
I'liiitlnK  for  uilifm.  TyiM^M'ittnK  r>u<T. 
rul>ii  n-nt.  Write  for  c-at«l<ift,  prcsw* 
\s\«-.  |'«i-«'r.  <ti-  ,  tM  fn<-t<ir% 
tHK  I>KK<IN  <  n.,  Mrrliirn,  tonn. 


Domestic. 

CONr.KKSS. 

February  2-^.— Senate:  The  Post-Office  Appropri- 
ation bill  IS  considered,  the  Omnibus  Public 
Building  bill  is  passed,  and  Senator  Tillman' 
of  South  Carolina,  speaks  on  the  race  ques- 
tion. 
House:  The  General  Deficiency  Appropriation 
bill  IS  passed. 

February  -i^.— Senate :  The  Debate  on  the  Post- 
Office  Appropriation  bill  is  continued,  and 
the  Aldi  ich  Hanking  bill  is  discussed.  Sena- 
tors Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Car- 
mack,  of  Tennessee,  speak  on  the  race  ques- 
tion. 
House  :  The  Senate  Philippine  Currency  bill  is 
passed. 

February  ■2^.— Senate :  The  Philippine  Currency 
and  the  ARricultural  and  Post-Office  Appro- 
priation bills  are  passed.     The  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriati  jn  bill  is  considered. 
House :  The  Fowler  Currency  bill  is  passed. 

February  it. -Senate :  '\'\\^  Sundry  Civil  Ap- 
propriation bill  is  passed.  Senator  Morgan, 
of  Alabama,  speaks  against  the  Panama 
.  Canal  treaty.  Ciiarges  of  polygamy  are  tiled 
against  .Senator-elect  Reed  Smoot. 
Jlouse:  Representative  Wagoner  is  seated  in 
the  place  of  Representative  Butler,  of  Mis- 
souri, after  prolonged  filibustering  by  the 
Democrats. 

Februarj- 27. — Senate:  The  Naval  and  Military 
Academy  Appropriation  bills  are  passed. 
The  Immigration  bill  is  considered,  and  an 
appeal  for  consent  to  fix  a  date  for  a  vote  on 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  isrefu.sed  by  Sena- 
tor Morgan. 
House:  The  Democrats  continue  their  filibus- 
tering tactics.  Two  special  rules  to  expedite 
business  were  adopted. 

F'ebruary  28.— Senate  .   The  Aldrich  Bond  Deposit 
bill  is   discussed  and   the  Fortifications  and 
Immigration  bills  are  passed. 
House:  The  Omnibus    Public  Building  bill   is 
passed. 

March  \.  —  House  :  The  Modified  Fowler  Currency 
bill  is  reported  and  the  report  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriation  bill  is  adopted. 

O'lHKR    DOMF.SriC   NKWS. 

February  23. —The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decides  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  carriage  of  lottery  tickets  from  one 
State  to  another. 

February  24.-  T'le  President  signs  anagreement 
whereby  the  United  States  requires  two  na- 
val stations  in  Cuba. 
Minister  Bowen  proposes  to  the  allies  that  the 
Czar  be  asked  to  name  the  arbitrators  to 
pass  on  the  Venezuelan  question  at  The 
Hague. 

February  26. —The  protocol  for  the  settlement 
of  Mexico's  claims  against  Venezuela  is 
signed  at  Washington. 

President   Roosevelt  speaks  in   New  York   at 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

By  Calvin  Dill  Wil5on  and  James  knapp  Reeve. 

Thi'  nld  Btory  of  tho  lIctvrcWH  i.s  not  only  inajti  now 
biTBiiHi-  of  th«  luanopr  In  wliioh  It'iR  told,  l>iit  It*  trutliH 
an-  w<-ll  •■Htabliwhcd  by  layiuic  nt  tlii'  roadi-rV  (o-t  rt-licH 
rrcnitly  ri-i-ovpred  from  thi-ir  lonu  liiiline-plat'CH  nnncl 
the  rniiiH  of  thi'ir  anrli'iit  citifH.  Itln  that  wonderful. 
thni  flmiiiittif  nlfirj  of  a  ureal  and  ijood  pcoi>lu,  ko 
nirxlrrni/.i'il  and  ho  told  n<(  to  i-hanii  thi>  rradcr  and 
urcally  ni<l  In  iindrrHtandinK  thi^Bi'  ixMijdi-.  The  dlffl- 
(Milty  » 111  not  111-  a  want  of  Intcrr-t  in  thiH  book  when 
once  oprn  for  pcnmal.  hut  in  an  ilTort  to  lay  It  down  or 
cloH.-  I. .fori-  It  I-  IhilNh.-.l 

IHH   rHK'-H.     <'l<>tli    Itoiiiid.      rri.i',   Wl.OO. 


STOP  FORGETTING! 

There  is  a  Cure  for  Vou   in  the  Dickson 
Correspondence  Course. 

Every  opiiortunity  i.-<  offen-d  you  for  lnvcKti(jalion.  It 
is  a  scientific  course  of  study,  niiuiiinj:  but  a  few  nio- 
tn<-nt.<"  daily.  Ini|iroveinent  iHvins  at  oiii-^  and  liefore  the 
fHSclnatinit  course  Is  finished  yuu  will  haven  txtti  r  inein- 
orv.  a  strontrer  will,  and  a  nnu-e  doinlnatiiii;  perxumlity. 

It  will  enable  you  tu  rreull  inalunily,  nameis 
ruee»,  buiilne'K  detulU:  to  '  unernlriite  your  mind, 
think  more  eleurly,  memorize  reudll) .  openL  with- 
out liole>.  do  more  of  uii)  mentul  worL  ulid  do  It 
better.  Ihua  liiereunInK  your  eitrninc  eapuelly.  It 
inntforates.  develops,  and  strmirthens  the  lirain  ju^t  u 
pro|>erly  directed  physical  exercise  does  the  body.  Ra^y 
to  coiiiiirehenil.  fa-ocinatine  in  application,  and  marvelous 
in  effects.  Thousands  of  te*llm*nlBl«  and  rndorse- 
mentK. 

Close  personal  attention  triven  every  pnpil  by  Prof. 
Henry  Dickson,  widely  known  as  a  succes-sful  etlucator 
and  din-ctor  Departnient.s  Oratory  and  Dramatic  .\rt  of 
Chicajro  .Viiditoriiim  Conservatory  and  fuiveisity  of 
Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

FKEE    iKMjklel.   testimonials    and    trial     copyristhted 
lesson.     Lay  dow-ii  this  inatrHitine  and  write  inimt^iately. 
DICK80\    8CIIUUL  OF    MEMUKY 


T64  The  Auditorium 


Chleaco 


STALLS  BOOKS 

A  Man  with  a  Message 

Millions  of  i»eoplc  always  await 
the  man  with  a  real  message. 
Dr.  Stall  has  found  it  so.  His 
books  are  already  circulated  in 
every  land. 

275th  thousand  In  English. 
They  arc  being  translated  into 
several    laneuajjes    in     Kurope 
DR.    STALL  "'"1  >«■"  "»  ^*'a- 

THE  SELF  AND  SEX  SERIES 

has  the  unqualiticd  endorsement  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Cook  Bishop  Vincent 

Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon  Anthony  Comstock 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  "Pansy" 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler    Frances  E.  Wlllard 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  Lady  H.  Somerset 

Eminent  physicians  and  hundreds  of  others. 

4  BOOKS  TO  MEN.    Hy  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
Wn.\T  A  VorsG  Hoy  ()i'<,ht  to  Know. 
What  a  Voin(;  Man  ()t  (;htto  Know. 

Wll  \T  A  VoiNc;  HtSBANO  OlT.HT  TO  KnOW. 

What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 
4  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.      I?y  Mrs,  Mary  Wood- 
Allen,  .M.I),,  and  Mrs,  Kmma  K.  A,  Drake,  M.D. 
What  a  Vot'NG  Cikl  Oii.ht  to  Know. 

What  a  Vot'sc  Woman  OffJHT  to  Know. 
What  a  Yoing  Wipb  Oi'GHT  to  Know. 
What  a  Woman  o^  45  Oight  to  Know. 
$1  per  copy,  post  fr,-f.   Sendjor  tahtt  ./contents. 

»;j—  li..t.i:.-k:mv  n ^     io6j  Real  Kstate  Trust 
Vir  Publishing:  Co.   Huilding,   Philadelphia 


Urn  B.  Publishing  Houso, 

W.  R.  Funk,  Agent.  DATTON,  OHIO.  ,_^^___^__ 

Readers  of  1'hb  Liticrahv  Dioesv  ar»«  aHked  to  mention  the  publkutioii  when  writinf^  to  adrertisera 


Special  Values  in 

Fine  Violins 

nyouK  thinkinu  of   |  ur 
hasiiiK    a      fliip      violin 
huuld  sKud     three     two 
cent  stamps  for  our  Fine 
Violin       Catnlotiue,        It 
^      !.•£  containn     facsimiles     of 

Labels  printed  in  colors,  "Hints  on  the  J'roper 
Ad  j  lint  men  t  of  a  Violin."  Photo  Knt:rnTinK*of 
noled  violins  and  a  complete  Descriptive  List 
of  the  Fine  Vlolinsofferwl  for  sale  lij  us.  In 
our  present  collection  are  superti  iiistruiiients 
at  a  very  low  rantie  of  prices,  besides  the  cele- 
br.iled  ilawley  collection  of  Stradivsriu*. 
(liiarnerius,  Ara.iti  and  other  masterpieces  If 
desired,  several  line  violins  will  b«  sent  direct 
to  responsible  persons  for  inspect  ion.  or  they 
may  be  ordered  direct  throuiih  the  local  musio 
dealer. 
K.Asy  monthly  paymenfn  may  tm  arranged. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  ^°Sf\?cTc"o*.'' 

Ihe   U  orl.l-s    I.Hrsot    Music    II 


ylhiMB   Known   In     Musir 


Yol.   XXVI..   X*).    Kt] 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


;{(>5 


SHAVBNG  WITH 
PLEASURE 

is  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  possess  good  ra- 
zors. Our  Masterpiece  Razor,  the  razor  of  the 
new  century,  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  and 
fully  represents  what  it  is  marked.  \Ve  sell  a 
pair  of  our  Masterpiece  Razors  for  S5.00,  or 
a  single  razor  for  52.50.  with  round  or  square 
ends.  We  sell  razors  exclusively;  we  make 
them,  we  grind  them,  we  hone  them,  put  them 
in  good  cutting  order,  ready 
for  the  face — that  has 
been  onr  specialty 
since  iSn). 


We  use  the  best  material  money  can  buy. 
Every  mail  in  our  employ  is  "an  artist  in  his 
line."  The  work  comes  as  near  perfection  as 
human  ingenuity  can  make  it. 

We  have  no  agents,  we  sell  direct  to  consu- 
mer ;  we  deliver  free ;  we  warrant  every  razor  to 
be  precisely  what  we  say  it  is,  and  have  but  one 
price.  Our  Pamphlet  "^//  About  Good  Razors" 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  request. 

C.  Klauberg  A  Broa.,  173  Wliilam  St.,  M.  Y. 


These  trade-mark  crissrross  Iuie8  on  every  package. 

For 


GLUTE 

SPECIAL 
K.  C.  WHOL 

Unlike    all 

For  h 

Farwell  &  Rhines. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

C    FLOUR. 

AT  FLOUR. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 

own.N.Y.,U.S.A. 


XENT  per  CENT" 

A  Jfonihlv  Masniine— presenting  financial 
facts,  tleiirn  011(1  information  in  an  inter- 
esting^ manner-  .lO  rent^  a  rear.  Three 
months'  trial  subscription  10  i>nt«.  stamps 
or  silver.    Sample  copy  free. 


Milchen.Schiller  &  Barnes.  52  Bway  New  York 


OIICAD   DATCC    California,   Washington,  Oregon, 
WnCMr    llH  I  CO    Colorado.      We   se cii  re  reduced 
rates  on  household  goods  ofintendingsettlersto  the  above 
States*.      Write  for  rates.      Map  of  Crilifomid,  FREE. 
TRA5S-tO.ML\E.\TAL  FKKIGUICU.,  345  Dearborn  St. , Chicago. 


the   bicentenuiy  celebration   of   the  birth  of 
John  Wesley. 

February  27. —President  Roosevelt  sends  .1  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  urKinfi:  tl'e  passage  of  the 
pending  bill  to  reduce  the  Philippine  tariff. 
The  protocvil  providing  for  the  settlement  of 
French  claims  against  Venezuela  is  signed  at 
Washington. 

February  28.— The  protocol  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  Netherlands 
against  Venezuela  is  signed  at  Washington. 
Addicks  accepts  the  offer  of  the  regular  Re- 
publicans, which  may  lead  to  the  election  of 
two  United  States  Senators  from  Delaware, 
which  Addicks  barred. 

March  1.  — A  letter  is  made  public  in  which 
President  Roosevelt  defends  his  negio  pol- 
icy. 

AMK.RICAN    DK  PKNDENCIES. 

February  2(>.— Philippines :  Mabini,  the  former 
Filipino  President,  takes  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  .States. 

February  27.  -Colonel  Santos,  a  Ladrone  leader, 
is  captured. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  815. 

Composed  for  Thk  Litf.rary  Digest 

By  Ai.AiN  C.  White. 

Black     Eleven  Pieces. 


■'S'l 


t 


m      '# 


Wl  ^w 


White  — Nine  Pieces. 

ibq3bi;     3pQipi;     3P2S1;     S2k2pi: 
sPipz;  BB3psi;8;  1K1R4. 
White  mates  in  two  moves.         , 


Our  little  book  "First  Steps  in  Chess"  will  tell 
you  how  to  read  the  notation  of  games  and  prob- 
lems, and  give  other  information.  Price  only  ten 
cents. 


Six  Months  for  75c. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

b  >und  in  the  new  WEIS  BIN  I>EI{ 

makes  a  l)ook  for  your  library  equal 
to  any  $1-5"  book.  A  perfect,  per- 
manent or  temporary  binder.  Cov- 
ered in  Olive  (ireen  Vellum  l)e 
Luxe,  nicely  staniped  side  and  bai  k. 
Holds  six  copies  Century,  Harpi  i ' -, 
Scribners.  Success,  Review  of  I;.-- 
views,  McClure's,  Miinsey,  ('(ismo- 
politan,  l^slie's  Monthly,  Pearson's 
or  Strand  — 3if.  Ladies' Home  Jour- 
nal or  Success.  12  copies— 70».  For 
sale  at  stationers  or  from  us  at 
same  price,  prepaid. 

SENT  FREE  send  us  the  names 
of  three  readers 
of  any  of  above  and  we'll  send  you 
FREE  one  of  t  he  famous  Weis  Brush 
Tul)e8.white  mucilafre  (librarypaste) 
Peifeit  for  mounting  photos. handy 
for  olfice.  school  or  home  iL-^e. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER.  CO. 

140  La  Grange  St.,  Toledo.  O. 


Agents 
Wanted 


Marib  Jeanne  Du  Harry 

Special  Offer 


French 
Court 
Memoirs 


■pROM  Henry  of  Navarre  to  and  through  the  reign 
^  of  Du  Barry  (whose  personal  memoirs  occupy 
four  of  the  volumes)  this  set  of  books  covers  the  back 
stairs-and-kitclien-gossip  side  of  French  Court  history, 
much  as  Ciuizot  covers  its  outward  manifestations. 
And  where  so  much  was  set  afoot  with  secret  and  ob- 
scure design,  where  so  little  was  open  and  above- 
board,  where  boudoir  councils  dictated  treaties  and  the 
wounded  vanity  of  favorites  instigated  campaigns, 
where  a  low-bom  woman's  caprice  could  send  forth 
the  torch  to  lay  waste  the  half  of  Europe,  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  comprehend  the  curious  events  of  history  with- 
out knowing  the  intimate  details  of  those  underlying 
causes.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  Memoirs  that  in 
dealing  with  the  peculiar  affairs  which  are  associated 
in  everyone's  mind  with  French  Court  history  of  the 
period,  their  very  simplicity  and  frankness  purges  them 
of  all  offense. 

The  undersigned  controls  a  few  sets  of  these  personal 
French  Court  Memoirs  (translated  with  fidelity  into 
English)  which  can  be  secured,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  a  very  low  price  and  on  small  monthly  payments,  if 
preferred,  provided  application  be  made  at  once. 

These  few  copies  are  from  a  limited  numbered  and 
registered  f/^  luxe  edition,  bound  up  to  sell  atfioa 
volume.  But  through  a  binder's  error  the  'eather  of 
the  volumes  is  imperfectly  matched  ;  consequently  it 
becomes  advisable  to  dispose  of  them  outside  of  regu- 
lar subscription  channels,  r.nd  at  a  price  about  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  unbound  sheets. 

A  booklet  fully  describing  the  edition  will  be  sent, 
together  with  price  particulars,  if  you  sign  and  send 
the  inquiry  slip  below  at  once.     Address 


J.  B.  Chadbourne,  11  East  16th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send    me    particulars  —  advertisement   in 
The  Literary  Digest,  March  7. 


Name. 


Beaders  of  The  Litkkary  Digest  ar«  uked  to  mention  the  publication  whca  writing  to  adv^ertisers. 
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Problem  8io. 

Composed  fur  Thk  Ln  tKARY   Digkst 
By  H.  W.  Barky. 

lilack  -  Nine  I'ienv 


tw 


l#  -    \  "■ 


t=V 


t  -a 


While— Seven  Pieces. 
qr6;    rpi    \'>  ^  :    kPps;    zPpSQz:    K204; 
3  P  b  3  :  8  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems 


No.  809.     K— B  8. 

No.  810. 

B-Kt7 

r,  X  B  ch                   P-B  4,  mate 

Kx  Kt(K4) 

K  X  Kt 

P— B  4  ch                B  X  B,  mate 

K  X  Kt(K  s) 

K  moves 

Kt     QB3ch            P— B  4,  mate 

I)  xB 

K  X  Kt                   ^' 

Kt— Q  3,  mate 

K-B4                 ^' 

Solved  by  .M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  t 

Kev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester. Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
P.  S.  Ferguson,  Biimingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Phila- 
delphia  ;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O.;  G.  Patterson, 
Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  K. 
H.  Kenshaw,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  J. 
G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N. 
Y.;  E.  N  K  ,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  F.  Gamage,  West- 
boro,  .M:iss. 

809:  "  Twenty-three,"  F'hiladelpfhia  ;  the  Rev.  S. 
M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111.;  E.  A.  Kusel, 
Oroville,  Cal. 

810:  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Comments  (809):  "Ingenious,  but  not  exactly 
the  kind  of  a  2-er  I  like  "— M.  M.;  "Good  construc- 
tion ;  but  easy  " — G.  D.;  "Very  beautiful  and  diffi- 
cult "-F.  S.  P.;  "  Transparent  "- J.  G.  L.;  "Lacks 
pomt  and  originality  "— F.  G. 

810:  "Main  variations  good  ;  the  whole  thing  ap- 
pears crude  "—M.  M.;  "  Neither  virile  nor  puerile  ; 
but  of  average  merit  "— G.  D.;  "  Very  clever  "— !•". 
S.  F.;  "Beautiful"— J.  G.  L.;  "Difficult  and 
pretty  "     F.  G  ;  "  A  subtle  <ey  "— E.  B.  K. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  G.  Hosea,  ('in- 
cinnati,  got  803;  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Thompson,  East 
Newmarket,  Md.,  807. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 

At  time  of  ^oing  to  press,  the  first  half  of  the 
Tournament  has  been  finished,  with  Pillsbury 
leading  by  one-half  point.  The  score  of  the  five 
lenders  is  so  close  that  should  the  fifth  man, 
Maroczy,  win  from  either  Tcichmann  or  Tarrasch, 
he  would  be  in  second  class. 

The  score  : 

IVon.I.ost 

l"ill»l>tiry   <i%  i'A 

Teichmann g       4 

Tarraitch o      4 

Marco 8«  4!4 

Schlrchtcr i'A  *'A 

Mar'K  7.y 8       5 

MifSTH 7      6 


H'oH.Los/. 

Marshall 6}4  6^ 

Ma«>n s]4  T^ 

Tatibenhaus $%  1% 

Wolf s%  7% 

Albin 5      8 

RcKKio    i%  gji 

Morcau o     13 


m  \0W  Baggies  Made  New 


By  Using  a  Set  of  Our  New 

Wheels  With  Rubber  Tires 

wMoh  wt>  furnish  painted  any  color  desired  and  wlilcli 
w»<  t'liaraiiti-e  tollt  your  buKgy  or  carriage  perfectly; 
re;i(l>  to  put  on  the  vehicle 

Without    Work     or      Without    Expmnmo 

.ifti-r  you  receive  them.  By  following  the  Instructions 
whii-U  we  will  send  you  FREE  you  can  paint  the 
veliicle  any  color  desired  without  the  services  of  a 
profesfilonal  carnuKe  painter  aijd  make  your  old 
BuL'ty  as  L'ood  as  new. 

S\  e  are  the  lartrest  wheel  maDufactnrers  in  the  world. 
■,Ve  own  the  lar^t  St  hickory  foresls  in  existence,  anil 
our  wheels  arc  made  of  the  best  quality,  thorouthl) 
srasoued  hliKory.  We  warrant  the  rims  not  to  split 
and  the  spokes  not  to  net  loose  In  the  bub.  Write  for 
ipiir  lilieral  proposition  and  Rive  the  name  of  your 
bl;ii-kMiiitli  or  ciirriiii.'e  maker. 

Muncle  Wheel  &  Jobbini!   to..       1  00  Ohio  Av.,  Muncic,  Ind 


Our  New  No.  1000 

"MaLgnaLte"   Short -T\iri\ 

Depot  Wa-gon 

This  Light  Curtain  Depot  Wagon  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  vehicles  we  ever  made. 
Weighs  only  525  lbs.  Will  turn  in  18  feet. 
Has  extra  wide  seats  front  and  back.  Rear 
seat  tilts  forward  to  carry  packages.  Door 
works  freely.  It  is  an  open  carriage  in  sum- 
mer, and  when  curtains  are  down  gives  the 
necessary  protection  against  winter  cold  and 
winds.  In  it  quality,  finish,  comfort  and  cor- 
rect style  are  combined. 

Our  80  page  Catalog  (free) 
tells  more  about  it,  is  ;i  whole  library  of  Car- 
riage  designs    and    useful    information.     Write 
for    it    and    ask    the    price  of    No.    1000.       We 
make    runabouts. 

THE  WOODHULL  CARRIAGE  WORKS 

Dept.  ])  DoLytorv,  Ohio 


Diagnosis  : 

"  Brighl's  DisedLse.' 


Ad- 


vice 


Make   Your  Will." 


We  do  better.  We  advise  not  to  despair,  but 
hope.  We  will  make  for  you  a  diagnosis  with- 
out charge,  and,  if  our  analysis  proves  you  are 
well,  no  one  will  be  more  ready  than  we  are  to 
congratulate  you.  If  the  analysis  gives  a  hint 
that  you  are  not  well,  we  will  tell  you  in  and 
with  absolute  confidence  just  what  to  do. 

Write  us  for  particulars  concerning  our  sys- 
tem of  free  analysis.  YOU  CANNOT  AF- 
FORD NOT  TO  KNOW  FACTS.  Let  us 
send  you  a  book  inspired  by  experience,  founded 
on  the  testimony  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  cured. 

We  have  no  patent  medicines.  Our  separate 
remedies  for  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
used  in  our  system  of  treatment,  and  they  are 
not  for  sale  in  the  stores.  Our  successful  record 
in  New  York  covers  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

Will  you  please  ask  for  information  by  mail 
or  in  person  .' 

THE    TOMPKINS -CORBIN    COMPANY, 
D«pt.  O,  No.  27  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


OURfl^EECATALOQUE 


Send  poctal  for  itat  once.  It  uives  description 
and  priceH  of  our  full  line  of  celehratud  f»pllt 
lllckorr  Vehicle*  and  HurncHi  which  we  nell 
direct  from  otir  factory  to  nicr^  at  f.iclory 
pricBH  on  KG  n.iyn'  Free  Triul.     It  t.lld  more 

Bboiil    \\\U    HIM. IT        *in         

IIK  KOKV  U1\NKI<)4U 
A  job  worth  a  h.ilt  more. 
Write  at  ouca.    AiUre^;) 

OHIO  CARRUGRSFU.  CO.,  ^ 

Hlatloo  120    . 
CtnetDoall,  .         Ohio. 


\\/ A  ^Tpn Active,  cduc.ilcd  men  of   Inisincss 

▼  VrH-^II^Lf  ability  to  represent  lis  Weekly 
s.il.irN'  or  Kii.imntcc  paid,  (iivc  a^e,  qualiticalions.  rcler- 
cnccs.     DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York. 


RUNABOUTS 

fiictoiy  HuviiiK  yon  two  or  three  prolilii 
8uti»factioa  Knaruiiteed  or 
money     refunded    and     we 
pay  freiRht  both  wayB.  Oui 
low  prices  will  aston- 
ish you.     Our  2  year 
Kuar'ty  protects  you. 
Writf  today  fo'^^ll 
Money  Sa-'ini;  Colg 
V,  S.  BCUUV  A-  CART 


And  all  Stjioa  of  CIT8. 
TUM-MAUt:  Vehicle*. 

Wp  bcH  .h'.'ct  from  our 


Jiioo 


.  o> 


[iSI^HElEEHH" 


ANTISEPTIC 

THROAT 
PASTILLLS 


30c.  by  Mokil 


REMOVE 

■  pii..vt  oli-iMint.i  ( Pl.liSiiiii  It  i.ll> 
.  I.  ir  111,-  uir  |uiK»inf,-s  hikI  THKOAT. 
M-..<liirMiir|MTf<ft  VdlCI-:.  I'k.'*!  Iiv  hII 
I'loiiiniciit  Singers.  I  Uivy.  mill  riihlie 

EVANS  and  SONS,  Lim. 
132  Willidm  St..  New  York 


Adults' 3SC-  Youlh»'95c. 


.«^hould  be  used  daily  if  you  value  your  health. 

Sold  Only  In  a  TcUow  Box -for  vour  pr-ir  ti.n.    rurvr.l  Imn'ltc  and  fare  to  fit  the 
r.  .     Iiii.iirs  III  iiirt:ui.ii  ti.li'.-clMaib«tWMiitb«t««th.    H.lrin  h.in<llcan<1  hook 
I  I  ii.      Tills  means  iiiutli  tu  ,  l<, ml)  pi  i^.  ns—ilic  only  ones  »lio  like  out  brush. 
nd/or  our  free  bookltt,  "  Toulh  Truikx." 

FLOKENCE  MFO.  CO.,  11   Pin*  St..  Florcnct,  Umu. 


Readers  of  Tbk  LiTKitAKr  Diokst  are  asked  to  meDtion  the  publicndon  when  writinK  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

"  Beauty  is  but  skin- 
deep  "  was  probably  meant 
to  disparage  beauty.  In- 
stead it  tells  how  easy 
that  beauty  is  to  attain. 

"There  is  no  beauty 
like  the  beauty  of  health" 
was  also  meant  to  dis- 
parage. Instead  it  encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears'  Soap  is  the  means 
of  health  to  the  skin,  and 
so  to  both  these  sorts  of 
beauty. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


A  school  for  girls  and  young  women  located  on  a 
beautiful  estate  of  10  acres,  within  the  National 
Capital.  Surrounded,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
many  and  varied  educational  institutions  for  which 
Washington  is  famed.  Faculty  of  cultured  instruc- 
tors of  the  highest  grade.  Enlarged  building.  Ele- 
gantly furnished  rooms.  Keflned  home  life.  Number 
of  pupils  in  the  boardmg  department  limited  to  IdO. 
Preparatory,  Ortificate  and  College  Courses.  Music, 
Art.  Elocution.  Terms.  $dOi  a  year.  For  catalogue, 
address 

F.  MENEFEE,  President, 
Third  and  T  Sts.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LANGUAGES 


For  Self. 
Study,  Schooll 
Use,  Etc. 
CORTINA'S  METHOD  (complete)  $l.50| 

lAinirdi   at    (  hi. -ago   find  Buffalo  Expos'ns,   1-9:),  1901. 
OR     DUnUni^DADU     THE  IDEAL  METHOD. 
BY     rnl^nUOnArn        Circulars,  .^t,.,  on  applicatiun. 
ICortina'sSp.-Eng.  i  Eng.-Sp.  Pocket  Dictionary  A  Instrvictor,  F'lcl 
ICloth,  Double  ludel,  31"  Pages,  25c.   Imported 'Span  Ish  bookx 
Ir.  D.  Cartina  Academy  of  Uui^a^s.  41  H.  34th  St.,  N.  Y 


LEARN  PROOFRE/VDING. 

If  you  possess  a  fair  edi 
and  ODcrowded  profession 
jvlwRr^t  obtainnhlP.      We  -in 

HOME     CORRESPONDENCE^  SCHOOL.    Philadelphia. 


ution,  why  no*,  utilizi;  it  at  a  genteel 
,ying  $15  to  $.^5  weekly?     Situatiooa 


New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

307  York  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Two  years' course  for  teachers  of  Gymnastics,  SummerCourse 
in  Gymnastics,  Course  in  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics. 


YOUNG  MEN 

E.  M.    WOLF,    Mgr., 


BuRiness  men  need  you.  Take 
a  course  in  Chaffee's  Phono- 
graphic Institute.  All  pupils 
located.  Send  for  Catalogue, 
0§WKGO,   .\.  V. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


I  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Annual  Tournaments. 

The  Kew  York  State  Chess-.\ssocialion  held  its 
Annual  Tournament  on  February  23.  In  the 
general  tournament  there  were  twenty-eight 
players;  in  the  Champion.'^hip  class  twelve  ex- 
perts competed.  Koething  and  Rosen  tied  for 
first  and  second  prizes,  and  will  play  a  match  of 
ten  games  up  to  decide  who  is  champion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chess-Association  Tourney 
was  played  in  the  rooms  of  the  Franklin  Chess 
Club,  Philadelphia.  There  were  thirty-six  players, 
including  two  ladies,  Mrs.  H.  de  Hyslop  and 
Madam  von  Helden.  S.  W.  Hampton  won  first 
prize  and  the  championship  of  tlie  State  by  the 
score  of  4  wins.  H.  G.  Voigt,  A.  Koch,  and  W.  J. 
Ferris  divided  second  honors  with  the  score  of  -^14 
to  H.  M.  Morgan,  J.  H.  Smythe,  Jr..  S.  Mlotkow- 
ski,  H.  Groots,  J.  Young,  and  W.  P.  Thomas  were 
in  the  third  class,  with  the  score  of  3  to  i. 

In  the  solving-contest,  Mr.  Hampton's  2-mover 
was  solved  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Wright,  and  G.  Reich- 
helm's  end-game  by  Mordecai  Morgan. 

Mr.  S.  W.  H.^MPTON,  Champion  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  been  invited  to  play  on  the  American 
team  in  the  great  Cable-Match  between  Great 
Hritain  and  the  United  States.  Owing  to  busi- 
ness engagements,  Mr.  Hampton  is  compelled  to 
decline  the  invitation.  Not  only  his  friends  and 
admirers  regret  his  inability  to  play,  but  all  those 
who  desire  the  success  of  the  American  Team  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  his  place  is  hard  to  fill. 

The  Barry-Lasker  Game. 

The  most  interesting  game  played  by  Lasker  in 
his  recent  visit  to  Boston  was  with  J.  F.  Barry, 
probably  the  strongest  player  in  New  England. 
Reichhelm  says  that  "Mr.  Barry  is  supposed  to 
know  more  about  the  Ruy  Lopez  opening  than  the 
old  Spanish  bishop  who  invented  it." 


J.F.  B.XRRV. 
White. 

1  P— K  4 

2  Kt-B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  P-Q  4  (a) 

5  Castles 

6  P-K  5 

7  Kt  X  P 

8  P— Q  B  3 
9Q-K2 

10  P— B  3  (c) 

1 1  P  X  KtCe) 
12BPX  P 
13  Q-K  3 


DR.  LASKER. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Q  Kt-B  3 
Kt^B  3 
PxP 
B— K  2 
Kt-Ks 
Castles 
Kt  X  K  P  (b) 
P-Q  4 
P-Q  B  4  (d) 
P  xKt 
B— K  Kt  5 
Kt-Kt  3 


J.  F.  BARRY.  DR.  LASKER. 
White.  Black. 

14  P-K  5  P-B  3  (f) 

15  Q-K  Kt  3  B— K  3 
16B  Q3  Q-Kt3 
17  B  X  Kt  P  X  B 

t8  Kt-B  3(g)  P  X  P  (h) 

ig  ( j  X  K  P  R  X  R  ch 

20  K  X  R  B— B  3 


21  Q     K2 

22  K — K  sq 

23  B— Kt  5 

24  Q-Q  sq 


R— K  B  sq 
B  X  Q  P 
R— B  7 
R  X   K  Kt  P 

wins. 


Comtnents  by  Reichltelm. 

(a)  This,  the  old  Morphy  inove,  Mr.  Barry 
recommends  as  being  stronger  than  the  usual 
fourth  move,  "Castles." 

(b)  The  whole  point  of  this  new  Barryesque 
variation  was  to  have  Lasker  take  this  Pawn,  so 
that  the  Boston  man  could  move  behind  with 
Queen  and  jeopardize  one  of  the  black  Knights. 

(c)  Springing  the  trap  at  last  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  Lasker  had  also  looked  a  move  or  two  ahead 
himself. 

(d)  What's  this— more  trouble.' 

(e)  Seeing  that  if  he  plays  Knight  away  he  must 
block  one  of  hi.,  own  squares,  and  the  Bishop  on 
Knight's  fifth  will  become  an  orphan. 

(f)  Lasker  has  now  the  call,  with  the  better  de- 
veloped game, 

(g)  The  best  move  under  the  circumstances.  If 
Black  will  only  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  Pawn, 
then  Harry  may  have  hopes. 

(h)  White  hoped  for  Q  x  P  ch,  which  would  have 


TO    CURB   A    COI.D    \Ti    0,\E    DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.    All  druggists 
refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.     E.  W.  Grove's 

signature  is  on  each  box. 


Oxygen 

Hunger 

The  worst  starvation  is 
Oxygen  hunger. 

It  is  a  disease  when  your 
blood  is  deficient  in  red  cor- 
puscles. 

It  ends  in  Consumption  and 
death. 

Its  signs  are  weakness,  loss 
of  flesh,  pale  skin,  transparent 
complexion,  loss  of  ambition, 
and  proneness  to  ''catcli  cold.'' 

The  only  cure  is 

Ozomulsion 

It  is  a  medicinal  emulsion 
of  cod  liver  oil,  containing 
principles  which  vitalize  and 
oxygenate  the  blood  and  there- 
by gives  fresh  life  and  energy 
to  the  tissues. 

Ozomulsion  is  the  good  food, 
the  easy  food,  the  universal 
food,  for  all  who  are  sick  or  in 
need  of  strength.  To  be  had 
at  all  druggists.     Try  it. 

In  order  that  you  may  test  the  merits 
of  Ozomulsion,  send  you  name  and  full 
address  to 

THE  OZOMULSION  CO. 

De  Peyster  Street,    -    -    New  York, 

mentioning:  this  paper,  and  a  large  sample 
free  bottle  will  at  once  be  sent  you  by 
mail  prepaid. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Smith, 
306  West  Fifty-fifth  Street, 
New  York,  February  2,  1903. 
The  Ozomulsion  Compafiy,  34  De  Peyster  St. 

Gentlemen — For  a  number  of  years  I  have  pre- 
scribed Ozomulsion  in  preference  to  other  emulsions  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil,  because  the  results  I  have  obtained 
from  its  use  have  been  more  uniformly  satisfactory.  I 
consider  it  an  ideal  combination  of  essential  ingredients 
indicated  in  those  diseases  requiring  reconstructive  and 
tissue  builders.  In  my  experience  it  has  been  invari- 
ably well  borne  by  children  and  those  who  have  deli- 
cate digestive  organs.        Yours  truly, 

F.  E.  SMITH. 


Ttie!yS/ifl!<^/>r^"Sect  ional  Bookcase 


Pronounced  the 
best  l)y  thousands 
of  users.  Highly 
Hnished  in  nolld 
iioUWn  Oak. 

I'rke  per  sec- 
tioi),  with  door, 
$l.V,'>j  without 
door,  $1.(10.  Sent 
on  approval, 
freiplit  prepaid, 
direct  from  fac- 
toiy.  Send  for 
Catiilogue  No.  86. 

■Ml..  C.  .1. 

Ijiiiidiilrora  Co. 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
(Formerly  the  Standard  Mfg.  Co.) 


^/- ^^tf^mms^^ 


^ada4cc  douce 


LUMPS  OF  PEPPER  in  soup  or  salad  dressing  are  highly  irritating  to  the 
stomach  and  absolutely  indigestible.  JIdlhfliiiy'.s     ^y^^tm^  n 

used  as  a  seasoning,  is  already  dissolved  and  is  ^Jrify/TA/\£)    MJltlCC- 
a  posirive  aid  to  digestion .    Try  it  once.    At'all  *^'**'^*^^'^ 
grocers.    Free  Booklet  on  request.    .Mcllhenny 's  Tabasco,  New  Iberia,  La. 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

been  answered  with  B— K  3,  and  then,  on  Q  x  K  P, 
H     H4,  etc.     The  move  in  the  text  does  the  finish. 


NOTE: 
hM  Ht 


Base 

',  with  (iniwor*.  can  now  be 

iimll  I  xtra  lort. 


Received  tlie  Gold 
Me<Jal  —  the  liiKhe:*! 
nwards  iit  butb  thi' 
Pan- AniericHii  and 
Cbarlei^toii  Kxpo»<t- 
tloiL-<.  Thry  are  bet- 
l«T  made  than  any 
(>tluTM-<>liiinaM><><ik- 
cust-  e\'t*r  prtMlut'etl, 
and  an-  kdM  ilirrct 
ft)  th>-  ii.ifr  at  thi- 
name  price  churned 
for  ordinary  book- 
cases. 

IMtICK 
yy.H     SKtTION. 

$1.00 

and  npwarils,  ac- 
cordiuit  to  the  style 
and  tlnisb. 

We  Allow  Freight 

to  all  iinlnts  cast  of 
the  Mi.-isissippi  and 
north  of  Tenne.s.see 
and  North  Carolina. 
Points  Ix-yond  un  au 
et^ual  basis. 

.\i>k  for 
Cutoluicuc  •'  I-P." 


THE  FRED  MACEY  CO.,  Ltd. 

GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICH. 


n.iLiT'.  of   llli:li-<.rn<li>  (inir 
llirliiilhli:  till-  luuHl 


rnltiir 


mill  Mil 

um|>l<<li>  IliK".  uf 
C.VUn  IXOEX  .vi»  SECTIONAL 

8YMTKHB  ^^"  FILING  CAHl.NETS 

nu.^NfnES : 

New  York.  .'MS  Broadway.         Chicaifo,  N.  Y.  Life  Bnildlnk'. 
lioston.  17S  Kcderal  St.     Philailelpbia,  13th  and  .Market  Sis. 


6%    PER   ANNUM,  TAXES    PAID 

T  N  order  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  increa.iin|?  business. 
-^  we  propose  to  enlarge  our  factories  at  (irand  llapids. 
Michnfan.  .April  1st.  1903  .  and  in  order  to  do  so,  offer  f<ir 
sale,  at  par,  piOi  shares  of  8IW  each,  of  our  «  per  cent. 
Treasury  I'referred  Stock.  This  stock  is  ('L'.Ml'I,ATIVE 
pays  3  per  cent.  SKMl-ASNL'MXV.  and  the  T.AXKS  AKK 
P.AII)  by  the  co.niMinv.  Subscriptions  will  l>e  received  un- 
til .\pril  I5th,  li>"3.  For  particulars  addres.s  Fred  Macey, 
Chairman,  The  Fred  Macey  Company,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapid's 
Mich. 

UKKKUKNCES  :  Any  A(reiicv  of  Uradstreet  or  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Co.,  or  aiiv  bank  in  (iniml  flapids 


«  KINO  FOLDim 

CANVAS  BOAT  CQ] 

KALAMAZOO  •  •  •  •  MICH.' 

■"end  6^for  Cafiloq 
50 

ENGRAVINGS, 


BHv  thing 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  world  over.    Every- 
thing from  ♦'  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

ssors  Wliilnian  Saddle  Co. 

New  York  City 


THIN  women 

who  wjxh  Id  t,'iiiii  fhsh  mid  lliiis  round  oiil  llirir  fiK- 
ur<' should  rend  l)r,  Itivnrd's  Tn-ntisc  ou  Ilie  cun.so 
of  lliiiiiies,s  or  t'liuK'ialion.  II  tills  how  to  pri'Vi-nt 
and  riire  this  uusi^'litly  crinditloii  niicl  shows  how 
your  wcitjlit  can  he  inrrcii.scfl  three  to  (ivi-  iioiind.s 
II  week,  surely,  wifely,  mid  jiirniiiiitiitly.  The  hook 
niid  other  Jill rtieulars  sent  tree. 
The  G.  S.  RIvard  Co  Ltd.,  166  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Free  Rupture  Remedy 

If  ruptured  write  to  Dr.  \\ .  H.  Uice.  I4II7  Main  St., 
AdnniH,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  free  a  trial  of  Ids 
wonderful  nietliod.  Whether  skeiitical  or  pot  u,-t 
tbiH  free  method  and  try  the  reinarkalile  Invention 
that  curcH  without  iiain,  <laiiK<'r,  <>|>eratlon  ordvtun- 
tloii  from  work.    Write  to-day.    Don't  wait. 


SPECIAL  "Test  Horoscope,  25c. 

n  r  r  r   n         Seml  i!.'ie.,  unb  s.-x.  an.!  |.|;ic...  date, 
U  I    I     L  n        "'"'  '"'ur.il  liirlh        H....|<let   IKKK. 
MODERN     ASTROLOGY    PUB.    CO. 
aia«»  .'KclropolUuii  lliilldliiK.    \ew   lurk. 

Keadera  of  The  Litkra 


Lasker  on  the  New  and  Old  Schools. 

Dr.  Kmanuel  Lasker  gave  a  most  successful  ex- 
hibition before  the  Gerniania  Maflnerchor  Chess- 
club,  Chicago.  In  his  prelinainary  remarks,  Dr. 
Lasker  drew  an  interesting  and  novel  distinction 
between  the  old  and  new  schools  of  Chess  : 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  Chess  mediocrity, 
which  includes  nearly  all  the  writers  on  the  game, 
to  refer  in  glowing  terms  to  the  brilliancy  of  ear- 
lier players  and  decry  the  present  masters  as  play- 
ing a  stupidly  sound  and  analytically  accurate 
game.  Dr.  Lasker  pointed  out  that  the  Chess- 
masters  of  Staunton's  day  depended  on  the  de- 
ception of  their  adversaries  for  victory,  whereas 
to-day,  the  best  exponents  of  the  game  are  open 
in  their  maneuvers.  No  attempt  at  feinting  is 
made,  the  attack  is  built  on  lines  that  he  who  runs 
may  read — and  foil  if  he  can.  The  best  variation 
is  played  rather  than;  as  in  former  days,  one  in 
which  there  is  a  catch-line  of  play  into  which 
the  second  player  may,  and  then  again  may  not 
be  ensnared.  —  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  eighth  annual  cable  Chess-match  for  the 
Newnes  trophy,  between  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, will  be  played  on  April  j  and  4, 


PERSONALS. 

The  Richest  Man  in  tlie  World.— The  late 
Cecil  Rhodes  cut  so  colossal  a  figure  in  the  affairs 
of  South  Africa  that  he  quite  overshadowed  in 
public  attention  his  partner  in  a  great  enterprise 
that  made  both  of  them  immensely  wealthy,  says 
Leslie^s  Weekly.  This  obscurer  man  was  Alfred 
Beit,  who  was  connected  with  Rhodes  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  fabulously  rich  diamond  mines  of  Kim- 
berley,  which  have  yielded  $10,000,000  a  year.  Mr. 
Beit,  who  has  been  dangerously  ill  at  Johannes- 
l)urg  with  an  apoplectic  attack,  from  which,  it  is 
believed,  he  will  entirely  recover,  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  His 
wealth  is  estimated  as  high  as  nearly  a  billion 
dollars,  while  even  a  conservative  reckoning 
makes  it  at  least  $300,000,000.  He  owns  most  of 
the  Kimberley  diamond  field,  controls  the  cutting 
industry  in  Hamburg,  and  is  interested  in  many 
other  enterprises  paying  large  profits.  He  is  tlie 
most  successful  promoter  in  the  Old  World. 

while  Rhodes  was  the  forceful  and  aggressive 
partner,  Beit  was  always  careful  and  touched  no 
investment  that  did  not  bring  in  good  returns. 
Tho  a  quieter  and  less  ostetitatious  man  than 
Rhodes,  he  had  greater  influence  in  South  Africa 
than  the  "Colossus."  Born  in  Hamburg  forty- 
ei^ht  years  ago,  Mr.  Beit  first  went  to  Africa  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  worked  long  enough 
in  the  diamond  field  to  sec  his  opportunity,  and 
then  returned  home  and  got  his  father  to  aid  him 
in  buying  mines.  Rhodes,  backed  by  the  Roth- 
schilds, contested  fiercely  with  him  for  a  time,  but 
they  finally  made  peace  and  joined  forces.  Mr, 
Beit  has  a  magnificent  palace  in  London,  but  he  is 
unmarried,  and  has  shown  no  desire  to  enter  so- 


[March  7,  1903 

There  isn't  a 
lamp  chimney  made 
that  isn't  ashamed 
of  its  maker  except 
Macbeth's. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   WABASH    INJUNCTION. 

MARCH  3,  1903,  will  .stand  as  an  important  date  in  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  this  country  (such  is  the  prevailing 
view),  in  case  the  injunction  issued  in  St.  Louis  on  that  day  by 
Judge  Elmer  B.  Adams  (of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eighth  Circuit  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri)  is  sus- 
tained by  the  higher  courts.  "There  will  be  no  more  railway 
strikes  in  this  country"  if  the  injunction  is  so  sustained,  says 
the  New  York  Coiinnerctal  Adveriiser;  and  P.  H.  Morrissey, 
grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  agrees 
that  "if  Judge  Adams's  order  is  written  into  the  laws  of  our 
country,  organization  of  labor,  which  is  to-daj'  the  hope  and  pro- 
tection of  those  who  toil,  can  no  longer  contribute  its  beneficent 
influences  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  working  people." 
The  trainmen  and  firemen  on  the  Wabash  road,  it  appears,  had 
authorized  the  officials  of  their  unions  to  make  certain  demands 
of  the  company,  and  to  order  a  strike  if  the  demands  were 
refused.  No  agreement  was  reached,  and  the  company  was 
notified  that  if  the  demands  were  not  granted,  a  strike  would  be 
ordered  at  5  p.m.  on  March  3.  The  company,  however,  applied 
to  the  United  States  court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  men 
from  striking,  and  Judge  Adams  granted  it.  There  was  no 
strike,  and  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  there  will  be  one  until 
the  injunction  is  dissolved.  Proceedings  for  and  against  such 
dissolution  are  now  on.  The  restraining  order  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  represented  to  the  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri,  in  chancery  sitting,  on  the  part  of  the  Wa- 
bash Railroad  Company  by  its  certain  complaint  against  you 
and  each  of  you,  that  you  are  combining  and  confederating  to- 
gether to  order  and  cause  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
of  the  said  railroad  company,  engaged  in  and  about  the  opera- 
tion of  its  trains,  as  brakemen.  switchmen,  and  firemen,  and  in 
interfering  with,  hindering,  obstructing  and  stopping  the  busi- 
ness of  said  railroad  company  as  a  common  carrier  in  the  United 
States. 

"We.  therefore,  in  consideration  thereof  and  the  particular 
matters  in  said  bill  set  forth,  do  strictly  command  you  and  each 
and  every  one  of  you,  individually  and  as  representatives  of  the 
Order  of  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  and  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  you,  and  said  organizations,  representa- 


tives, clerks,  agents,  and  attorneys  and  all  others  who  may  be 
aiding  and  abetting  you  or  them,  or  acting  in  concert  with  you 
or  them,  and  under  your  or  their  direction,  until  the  further 
order  of  this  court,  absolutely  to  desist  and  refrain  from  in  any 
waj'  or  manner  ordering,  coercing,  persuading,  inducing,  or 
otherwise  causing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  emploj-ees  of  the 
said  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company,  engaged  in  or  about  the 
operation  of  its  trains  within  the  United  States,  and  brakemen, 
switchmen,  or  locomotive  firemen  to  strike  or  quit  the  service  of 
said  company  ;  and  from  in  any  way  molesting  or  interfering 
with  said  railroad  company's  said  emjiloyees,  or  with  the  opera- 
tion of  its  trains,  or  the  conduct  of  its  business  as  a  common 
carrier. " 

"I  do  not  believe  any  such  injunction  can  hold,"  says  Senator 
Depew  (for  many  years  attorney,  and  later  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  and  now  chairman  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore,  and  Michigan 
Central  Railroads),  in  a  newspaper  interview;  and  Judge  M. 
F.  Tuley,  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois,  saj's : 

"Issuing  sucli  writs  of  injunction  brings  the  administration  of 
justice  into  contempt.  It  breeds  discontent  and  we  will  reap  the 
whirlwind  some  day  from  the  seeds  so  .sown. 

"The  day  may  come  in  the  not  distant  future  when  the  work- 
ing classes  will  have  political  control  and  will  appoint  judges 
who  will  also  issue  writs  of  injunction — in  their  favor.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  writ  of  injunction  should  not  as  well  issue  against 
a  railroad,  enjoining  it  from  discharging  an  employee  or  from 
failing  to  pay  such  employees  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  wages. 

"We  judges  are  approaching  a  condition  in  which  the  govern- 
ing power  will  be  exercised  by  the  judges  with  the  executives 
and  legislators  as  mere  figureheads." 

W.  M.  Springer,  of  Washington,  formerly  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Indian  Territory,  says : 

"It  has  been  settled  by  the  highest  courts  in  the  country  by 
numerous  decisions,  and  the  doctrine  is  no  longer  controverted, 
that  workmen  or  employees  possess  the  right  to  quit  work  singly 
or  in  a  body  by  preconcert  of  agreement,  provided  only  that  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  whether  co-employees, 
employers,  or  the  public. 

"They  have  a  right  to  seek  an  increase  in  wages  by  all  peace- 
able means,  and  meetings  and  combinations  to  that  end,  if  unac- 
companied by  threats,  violence,  disorder,  or  attempts  to  coerce, 
are  not  unlawful.  They  may  agree  in  a  body  that  they  will  not 
v/ork  below  certain  rates,  and  a  strike  to  this  end,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  the  foregoing  elements,  is  not  an  offense. 

"  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  New  York  courts  is  this  :  '  The 
law  permits  workmen  at  least  with  a  limited  territory  to  combine 
together  and  by  peaceable  means  to  seek  any  legitimate  advan- 
tage in  their  trade.  The  increase  of  wages  is  such  an  advantage. 
The  right  to  combine  involves  of  necessity  the  right  to  persuade 
all  colaborers  to  join  in  the  action. 

"This  right  to  persuade  colaborers  involves  the  right  to  per- 
suade new  employees  to  join  the  combination.  This  is  but  a 
corollary  of  the  'right  of  combination.'  It  is  a  well-recognized 
doctrine  that  the  right  to  issue  temporary  injunctions  should  be 
exercised  with  great  caution,  and  never  except  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  and  where  the  acts  enjoined  are  unlawful  or  amount 
to  a  nuisance. 

"Applying  the  law  as  above  stated  to  the  language  of  the  in- 
junction issued  by  Judge  Adams,  it  clearly  appears  that  he  has 
exceeded  his  authority.  The  parties  against  whom  the  injunc- 
tion was  directed  were  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
firemen  and  trainmen  of  the  railroad  company.  They  had  a 
right  as  such  agents  to  order  a  strike.     In  doing  this  they  were 
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merely   exercising   the   authority   conferred   on    tlic-ni    by    iheir 
colaborers. 

"They  also  had  the  right  to  persuade  their  colaborers  to  desist 
from  work,  and  they  had  the  lawful  right  to  induce  their  colabor- 
ers and  new  employees  by  all  peaceable  means  to  desist  from 
work.  Hence,  in  so  far  as  Judge  Adams  sought  by  injunction  to 
.prevent  such  acts,  he  exceeded  his  authority." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says,  in  a  very  positive  editorial : 

"Involuntary  servitude  can  not  be  restored  in  the  United 
States.  Even  the  black  man  has  only  been  disfranchised,  not 
reenslaved.  Labor  is  free  and  will  remain  free,  and  neither 
malevolent  nor  benevolent  feudalism  will  ever  be  established  in 
this  republic.  The  freedom  of  labor,  among  other  things,  im- 
plies the  right  to  strike  for  any  reason  whatever,  just  as  the  free- 
dom of  enterprise  implies  the  right  to  dismiss  employees  for  any 
reason  or  without  any  reason  or  explanation.  What  legislation 
has  not  done  and  will  never  attempt  courts  of  equity  will  hardly 

be  permitted  to  accomplish  by  indirection 

■'As  to  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  men,  the  reasonableness 
or  unreasonableness  of  their  demands,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  at  this  time.  The  essential  point  is  that  they 
had  a  perfect  legal  right  to  vote  as  they  did,  to  resolve  upon  a 
strike,  and  to  delegate  to  committees  and  to  officers  of  their 
organizations  the  power  to  conduct  negotiations  and  to  call  the 
strike  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  a  settlement.  The  court 
steps  in  and  forbids  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the  men 
to  do  what  they  were  exjiressly  authorized  to  do  by  the  principals 
in  the  case  !  Is  this  law?  Is  this  sense?  Is  this  Americanism? 
.  .  .  The  injunction  will  not  stand.  It  is  arbitrary  and  unwar- 
ranted." 

The  New  York  Sun,  however,  regards  the  injunction  as  en- 
tirely proper  and  reasonable.     It  says  : 

"The  injunction  order  as  it  reads  does  not  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  mechanics  or  laborers  of  the  Wabash  Railway  to 
strike  ;  it  only  restrains  the  heads  of  the  Trainmen's  Union  from 
coercing,  persuading,  or  inducing  the  railway  employees  to  strike 
or  quit  the  service  of  the  company.  It  leaves,  of  course,  the  in- 
dividual workmen  or  any  number  of  the  workmen  to  act  on  their 
own  volition,  but  it  very  properly  directs  outside  conspirators  to 
refrain  from  aiding  or  abetting  a  movement  of  which  the  intent 
is  to  paralyze  a  great  common  carrier." 

And  the  New  York  E7>ening  Post  takes  a  similar  view.  To 
quote  : 

"It  can  not   be  alliinud    tii;it  \.hu  court  in  taking   this  step  lias 


intringed  or  curtailed  the  right  of  the  company's  employees  to 
desist  from  work,  or  their  right  to  act  through  the  Trainmen's 
Union.  It  has  merely  sought  to  protect  the  public,  including 
the  employees  themselves,  against  a  great  and  sudden  calamity 
— the  cessation  of  traffic  on  some  thousands  of  miles  of  railway 
— until  the  reasons  for  it  shall  have  been  heard  and  opportunity 
given  for  an  adjustment  of  differences  between  the  company  and 
its  operatives.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  labor  troubles 
and  labor  organization  in  this  country  when  it  was  possible  for 
the  employees  of  a  railway  to  desist  from  work  without  any  warn- 
ing whatever,  and  leave  passengers  stranded  midway  between 
stations,  or  to  abandon  a  cattle-train  in  a  snow-storm,  leaving  the 
animals  to  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  courts  put  a  stop 
to  that  kind  of  strike,  and  organized  labor  itself  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  proceeding,  or  at  all  events  made  no  protest 
against  it.  No  authority  was  assumed  to  curtail  the  liberties  of 
workingmen  to  demand  and  enforce  their  rights  in  an  orderlj' 
way,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the 
community,  but  merely  to  postpone  hasty  action  which  might 
work  irreparable  injury  to  persons  having  no  share  or  interest  in 
the  dispute.  Judge  Adams,  as  we  infer,  has  merely  applied  this 
rule  to  the  threatened  strike  on  the  Wabash  Railway.  At  all 
events,  his  injunction  is  only  temporary,  and  can  not  work  anj' 
serious  harm,  while  it  will  probably  be  beneficial  even  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Trainmen's  Union.   .  .  . 

"It  is  most  likely  that  Judge  Adams  has  rendered  a  valuable 
service  to  the  Wabash  trainmen  and  firemen  by  causing  a  delay 
in  their  intended  strike.  The  president  of  the  company  says 
that  he  is  now  paying  higher  wages  for  firing  engines  than  his 
competitors  pay.  If  this  is  the  fact,  a  strike  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  the  impossible." 

Mr.  Wells  M.  Blodgett,  vice-president  and  general  counselor 
of  the  Wabash  road,  says: 

"The  court  proceedings  are  based  on  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
terstate commerce  law.  That  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  rail- 
road companies  to  receive  and  transport  all  kinds  of  interstate 
traffic,  and  requires  them  to  interchange  such  traffic  with  each 
other  at  connecting  points,  and  any  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
any  number  of  persons  to  defeat  that  act,  or  the  provisions  of 
any  federal  act,  is  wrong,  and  renders  the  parties  liable,  crimi- 
nally and  civilly.  This  is  not  a  mere  theory  ;  it  is  the  settled 
law,  and  the  injunction  only  goes  to  that  extent.  Should  the 
order  be  violated,  it  will  be  for  the  court  to  say  what  steps  it 
will  take  to  enforce  the  order,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  one  intends  to  violate  it." 


■«H      A     e..-..l.<«i. 


UKSII'K     IliM, 
AWAY" 


lii.i-.      iiir.     I  Ir  K-tll.xi.l.     tBBKL> 

—  Thf  Detroit  Free  Press. 


hKSEKTEU, 
Thk  KllJS  :  "I'apa!     Hapall" 
Sknator  Quay  :  Tin  not  your  papa." 


—  T/te  Mitt  lira  f\>lis  Journal. 
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SENA  rOR   J.   FRANK   AI.LEE   (Rep.). 
Of  Delaware. 

THE    DELAWARE   ELECTION 
AND    MR.  ADDICKS. 

J  EDWARD  ADDICKS  is  still 
•  treated  as  the  central  figure  in 
all  the  comment  on  the  Delaware  sen- 
atorial situation,  and  his  prospect  of 
election  to  the  Senate  at  some  future 
time  is  the  main  topic  of  speculation. 
James  Frank  Allee,  Mr.  Addicks's  lieu- 
tenant, and  Congressman  Lewis  Heis- 
ler  Ball  (anti-Addicks  Republican) 
were  elected  to  the  Senate  last  week 
for  the  long  and  short  terms,  respect- 
ively, and  the  Associated  Press  despatch  from  Dover  announcing 
the  result  said  that  "the  election  is  regarded  here  as  an  Ad- 
dicks  victory."  It  was  rumored  at  first  that  after  the  legisla- 
ture adjourned  Senator  Allee  would  resign,  and  Governor  Hunn 
would  appoint  Mr.  Addicks  to  fill  the  vacancy  ;  but  all  concerned 
have  denied  emphatically  that  such  a  plan  is  contemplated. 
Mr.  Addicks  says  that  his  next  attempt  to  reach  the  Senate  will 
be  two  years  hence,  when  Sen- 
ator Ball's  term  will  expire.  He 
said  to  a  Philadelphia  Ledger 
reporter  that  he  felt  sure  Sena- 
tor Allee  would  resign  if  he 
asked  him  to,  and  the  Senator 
remarked,  "I  sincerely  regret 
that  I  have  to  fill  the  place  that 
belongs  to  Mr.  Addicks  "  ;  but  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Addicks  pre- 
fers to  wait  and  get  a  full  term. 
"  I  shall  aim  to  elect  a  legisla- 
ture two  years  from  now  favor- 
able to  me,"  he  said.  Senator 
Ball  ventured  the  remark  that 
the  present  election  would  bring 
peace  and  harmony  to  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Delaware,  but 
Mr.  Addicks,  upon  hearing  of 
it,  exclaimed : 


"It  does  not  mean  peace  in 
the  Republican  party.  It  means 
war  to  the  knife.  I  am  in  the 
fight  two  years  from  now,  with 


MR.   J.    EDWARD   AliDlCKS. 


SENATOR  L.   HEISLRR   BALL  (Rep), 

Of  Delaware. 


the  advantage  of  having  one  of  my 
close  friends  in  the  four-year  term, 
and  being  myself  national  committee- 
man. 

"Mr.  Ball  and  his  friends  could  not 
affect  the  situation  for  an  instant ; 
they  can  not  carry  the  State.  The 
fight  in  the  State  will  be  kept  up 
unless  they  (the  Regulars)  coalesce. 
We  will  not  be  fooled  again.  This  is 
the  last  dividend  for  the  Regular  Re- 
publicans. They  haven't  any  popular 
vote  left.  Hereafter  they  will  not 
have  the  advantage  of  federal  appoint- 
ments to  help  the  Democrats.  Ball 
will  be  just  a  mere  figurehead.  He  has  been  practically  a  Dem- 
ocrat the  last  two  years." 

Many  papers  believe  that  Mr.  Addicks  will  realize  his  expecta- 
tion two  years  hence.  The  Philadelphia  hiqiiirer  (Rep.),  which 
has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Delaware  situation,  says: 

"The  bolters  have  been  fighting  for  years  to  clean  out  Addicks. 
They  have  failed  to  do  so.     He  has  not  been  elected  to  a  seat  in 

the  Senate  in  per.son,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  with  the 
advantage  he  has  gained  he  will 
be  by  the  Legislature  of  two 
years  hence.  His  close  friend 
and  follower,  Mr.  Allee,  was 
forced  upon  the  bolting  Repub- 
licans. They  have  been  obliged 
to  accept  him,  and  to  the  .so- 
called  'regulars'  he  is  in  every 
way  as  obnoxious  as  Addicks 
himself. 

"From  a  strategical  point  the 
Unionists  have  won  a  great  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Ball,  whom  the  bolt- 
ers have  selected,  will  have  but 
two  years,  and  meanwhile  the 
Unionists,  with  added  power, 
will  no  doubt  organize  as  never 
before  in  the  expectation  of  turn- 
ing his  seat  over  to  Mr.  Addicks 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1905.  The 
Unionists  are  in  the  saddle  at 
Washington  for  four  years  in 
any  event." 


The  Gasman  :  "Uuderstand.  iho,  I  withdraw  voluntarily." 

—  The  Philadelphia  North  American, 


Altho    the    Republican   party 
gains  two  Senators  by  this  elec- 
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tion,  many  Republican  papers  grieve  that  tlie  auti-Addicks  Re- 
publican members  of  tlie  Delaware  legislature  united  with  the 
Addicks  members  as  they  did.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
unite  with  the  Democrats  in  the  election  of  one  anti-Addicks  Re- 
publican and  one  Democrat,  according  to  the  New  York  Pt  ess 
(Rep.)  and  the  Buffalo  K.xpress  (Rep.)  ;  and  several  other 
papers  recall  that  the  Democratic  members  had  just  announced 
their  willingness  to  vote  for  two  anti-Addicks  Republicans,  which 
would  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  voting  for  either  a  Demo- 
crat or  an  Addicks  man.  It  is  "impossible  to  congratulate  Dela- 
ware greatly  "  on  the  result,  thinks  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.), 
and  the  Hartford  7//;/6-i  (Ind.  Dem.)  can  see  "  no  substantial 
gain  for  the  cause  of  defiant  and  honest  government "  in  it. 
"The  anti-Addickses, "  it  declares,  "might  as  well  have  capitu- 
lated to  Addicks  and  his  machine  two  years  ago,  as  to  have  car- 
ried on  their  contest  with  so  little  practical  result  to  themselves 
or  to  the  ideas  which  they  pretend  to  represent."  The  outcome 
is  credited  to  Senator  Hanna's  influence  and  efforts  by  a  number 
of  well-informed pajiers,  including  the  Hoston  Transcript  (Rep.), 
which  calls  it  "a  victory  tiiut  puts  him  on  ihe  defensive  before 
the  country." 

Delaware  is  o»ily  one  illustiation  of  a  tendency  that  is  becom- 
ing apparent  in  our  senatorial  elections,  thinks  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.).  After  remarking  that  Mr.  Addicks  "practi- 
cally owns  the  State,  and  has  made  of  it  as  rotten  a  pocket  bor- 
ough as  can  be  found  in  the  list  of  American  commonwealths," 
it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  plain  that  a  Rockefeller  or  iMorgan  or  Carnegie  could,  if 
he  chose,  pick  Delaware  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  where  it 
would  rattle  around  like  a  silver  quarter. 

"And  why  may  not  this  ownership  of  American  common- 
wealths by  individual  millionaires  extend?  It  has  certainly 
gained  considerable  headway.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  Nevada 
with  its  Stewarts  and  Joneses,  or  to  Montana  with  its  Clarks, 
or  even  to  Rhode  Island  with  its  Aldrich  and  his  lieutenani 
Brayton,  to  obtain  examples  of  what  seems  to  be  a  general  ten- 
dency. The  two  largest  States  of  the  Union  in  point  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth  are  to-day  owned,  for  political  purposes,  if  not 
by  one  rich  man,  then  by  several  acting  for  themselves  and 
general  corporation  interests,  who  prefer  to  exercise  their  power 
through  agents  like  Piatt  and  Quay  rather  than  directly  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Michigan  has  become  almost  as  thoroughly 
plutocratized  as  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  is  making  marked  progress 
in  that  direction.  New  Jersey  is  already  near  the  goal.  Mary- 
land can  not  be  far  behind.  Massachusetts  and  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  barring  Rhode  Island,  and  Iowa  almost  alone  of 
Northern  Stales  manifest  ar.y  very  noteworthy  ability  to  resist 
the  influences  which  are  commercializing  the  politics  of  the 
nation." 

There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  to  all  this  unfavorable 
comment.  The  election  '  is  the  most  satisfactory  outcome  thai 
was  possible  in  the  existing-  situation,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.),  and  the  New  York  Trihuuc  (Rep.)  says: 

"  When  the  facts  are  duly  considered  the  outcome  does  not  ap- 
pear unsatisfactory  or  unworthy  of  the  men  who  have  been  pro- 
fessing to  stand  for  a  jirinciple  during  the  last  eight  years.  In 
all  that  time  Addicks  has  never  withdrawn  his  original  threat  of 
'Addicks  or  nobody.'  According  to  the  best  evidence  it  was 
withdrawn  over  his  head,  to  his  astonishment  and  chagrin,  by 
his  lieutenants  at  their  conference  on  Sunday.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  told  him  that  they  could  not  leave  their  votes  at 
his  absolute  disposal  any  longer;  that  a  combination  between 
the  regular  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  which  would  com- 
pletely control  the  situation  was  on  the  verge  of  being  formed  ; 
that  the  vacancies  must  be  filled  ;  that  they  could  not  i»e  filled 
by  Republicans  until  he  had  been  eliminated,  and  that  it  had 
coiisecjuenlly  been  resolved  to  eliminate  him.  That  was  a  final 
repudiation  of  the  'Addicks  or  nobody'  creed.  It  was  essen- 
tially a  surrender. 

"  If  the  regular  Republicans  should  beaucused  of  com{>romising 
with  their  oi)|)onents  and  their  own  convictions  they  could  justly 


answer  that  they  had  made  no  compromise,  but  had  merely  ful- 
filled a  long-standing  promise.  They  have  repeatedly  proposed 
in  previous  years  to  join  with  the  Addicks  men  in  electing  one  of 
their  number,  not  Addicks,  and  a  regular  Republican,  and  they 
renewed  their  offer  only  a  fortnight  ago.  They  have  considered, 
and  seemed  likely  to  form,  a  combination  with  the  Democrats 
only  because  no  alternative  method  of  filling  the  vacant  Senate 
seats,  while  excluding  Addicks,  appeared  to  be  open  to  them. 
As  the  complicated  situation  stood  for  weeks,  or  as  it  was  under- 
stood. Republican  sentiment  throughout  the  country  would  have 
abundantly  justified  their  adoption  of  that  course,  and  a  great 
majority  of  honorable  men  of  all  parties  would  have  rejoiced  to 
see  an  utterly  selfish  and  corrupt  ambition  defeated  even  at  a 
sacrifice  of  party  feeling.  If,  as  now  seems  clear,  the  knowledge 
that  i?uch  an  arKBSgement  was  about  to  be  consummated  in 
obedieuce-tO  a  sense  of  duty  led  the  followers  of  Addicks  to 
overridehis  authority  and  accept  the  offer  which  he  had  always 
conteiiiptuously  rejected,  the  moral  victory  is  not  impaired, 
while  perhaps  the  'political  outlook  is  improved." 


UNFINISHED    BUSINESS    IN   THE   SENATE. 

I^'OR  m(jre  liiaii  a  year,  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  as  ex- 
pres.sed  in  the  newspapers,  has  been  in  favor  of  concludmg 
a  II  eat  y  with  Colombia  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  Panama, 
and  has  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  Cuba.  The  United  States  Senate  is  still  deliberating  on 
these  matters  ;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  President  and  of  most  of 
tlie  press  that  it  will  in  the  present  special  session  feel  inclined 
to  act  favorably  upon  them.  The  appointments  of  Dr.  Crura. 
colored,  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  and  of  William 
M.  Byrne  (Addicks  Republican)  to  be  federal  district  attorney 
of  Delaware,  are  al.so  still  pending  before  the  Senate  for  action. 
The  Washington  Star  understands  that  "there  is  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  in  favor  of  both  the  canal  treaty  and  the  Cuban 
treaty,"  and,  indeed,  that  the  Cuban  treaty  'requires  only  a  roll- 
call"  ;  but  nobody  seems  to  think  tiiat  either  treaty  will  escajie 
with  any  such  easy  treatment  as  tliat.  Senator  Morgan,  of 
Alabama,  who  occupied  the  time  of  the  Senate  for  several  weeks 
during  the  recent  session  in  talking  against  the  Panama  treaty. 
t<jld  a  Washington  correspondent  last  week  that  it  will  now  l)e 
necessary  for  him  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  go  over  all  the 
ground  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  newly  elected  Senators  who 
have  not  heard  his  arguments.  But  there  is  no  time  limit  to  this 
.session,  and  many  papers  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the 
Senator  must  eventually  bring  his  remarks  to  a  close.  Says  the 
Boston  Transcript  : 

"  1-2 ven  Morgan  is  mortal  and  almost  eighty  years  of  age.  He 
can  not  exploit  forever  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  the 
custom  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  gives  him.  By  com- 
l)elling  the  close  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  with  no  action  on 
the  Panama  treaty,  he  doubtless  hoi)ed  that  by  sparring  for  time 
something  might  happen  that  would  thwart  the  republic  of  the 
United  .States  in  one  of  the  great  endeavors  of  its  history.  The 
obstinate  twelfth  juryman  who  stands  out  against  the  other  ele- 
ven is  not  a  circumstance  for  contum.'icy  compared  with  the  man 
who  has  been  .so  viciously  blocking  the  way  of  progress  to  sev- 
enty millions  of  people. 

"We  can  hardly  understand  the  temper  of  a  man  with  Mor- 
gan's standing  who  so  obstinately  makes  himself  an  obstruction 
and  a  nuisance,  to  the  delay  and  detriment  of  such  important  in- 
terests as  are  involved  in  this  question.  We  can  understand  it 
in  an  Addicks,  who  has  been  without  reputation  of  any  but  the 
malodorous  kind  for  a  long  time,  and  is  only  a  vulgar  adventurer 
anyway;  but  Morgan  lays  claim  to  statesmanship,  and  in  .some 
respects  has  shown  statesmanlike  qualities.  Charily  suggests 
that  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  senility  that  has  taken  the  form 
of  stubbornness.  He  is  living  in  the  jiast  and  can  not  under- 
stand why  the  country  should  have  moved  forward  since  the 
days  when  a  different,  tho  as  it  now  appears  an  inferior,  scheme 
commanded  its  attention. 

"The   new   pact  between   the  United  .States  and  the   French 
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company  must  be  a  severe  disappointment  to  Senator  Morgan. 
The  conditions  are  now  right  for  the  new  Senate  to  have  it  out 
with  him.  The  bargain  holds  until  the  treaty  is  ratified  or  until 
there  is  a  definite  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  it.  a 
contingency  which  no  one  expects.  So  the  fight  which  this  octo- 
genarian must  now  put  up  seems  to  be  more  against  fate  than 
ever  before.  What  he  is  to  gain,  unless  it  is  tlie  gratification  of 
personal  spleen,  we  are  unable  to  see.  His  career  is  almost 
over,  and  it  is  strange  that  he  should  try  to  end  it  by  a  losing 
right  against  his  Govern- 
ment and  his  country." 

The  Cuban  treaty  sit- 
uation is  complicated  by 
the  cx)ntention  that  ac- 
tion by  the  House  will 
be  necessary  to  niaLe  the 
treaty  valid.  As  the 
measure  will  affect  the 
tariff  revenue,  some 
claim  that  the  House 
must  pass  upon  it.  In 
case  the  Senate  shall 
ratify  the  treaty,  and  the 
.\dministration  shall  put 
it  into  force  without  wait- 
ing for  action  by  the 
House,  this  interesting 
jHiint  may  be  settled  by 
the  courts.  The  edito- 
rials favoring  the  treaty 
are  much  the  same  as 
those  which  have  been 
quoted    many    times    in 

these  columns.  About  the  only  journals  that  oppose  it  are  those 
interested  in  the  sugar  industry.  The  New  Orleans  Sitgar 
Planters'  Journal  says : 

"The  Brussels  conference  agreements  between  European  sugar 
countries  will  go  into  effect  next  September,  with  benefit  to  Cuban 
sugar  producers,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  island  so  assured  that 
the  treaty  can  not  be  ratified  on  the  ground  of  being  done  in 
order  to  give  Cuba  necessary  aid.  In  the  mean  time,  work  is 
quietly  being  done  by  representatives  of  European  sugar-produc- 
ing countries  with  the  idea  of  showing  that  the  ratification  of  the 
treat}'  will  violate  the  favored-nation  clause,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  their  protests  against  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  may 
contribute  much  to  its  defeat.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Administration  will  insist  on  endeavoring  to  force  through  this 
treaty  that  is  objectionable  to  the  Cubans  at  large.  It  can  do  no 
great  good  and  may  do  much  harm.     May  it  never  pass." 


\.  C.   LATIMEK   (Dem.), 
New  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


WORK   OF  THE   FIFTY-SEVENTH    CONGRESS. 

IN  sjnie  of  protracted  tilibusteriug  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
toward  the  end  of  the  session  and  an  amount  of  unfinished 
business  tiiat  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Teligraph 
(Rep.),  "probably  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  national 
legislature,"  many  papers  declare  that  the  work  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  was  decidedly  creditable.  Its  work  "has  been 
great    and    important,    notwithstanding   its   failures,"  says   the 

Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.)  ; 
and  the  Buffalo  News 
(Ind.)  thinks  that  this 
Congress  is  "one  of  the 
most  notable  in  several 
years  for  the  good  work 
accomplished."  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  just  be- 
fore the  clo.se  of  the  ses- 
sion, sent  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  Speak- 
er Henderson,  in  which 
he  remarked  that,  "  taken 
as  a  whole,  no  other 
Congress  of  recent  years 
has  to  its  credit  a  rec- 
ord of  more  substantial 
achievement  for  the  pub- 
lic good."  The  Congress 
will  be  chiefly  remem- 
bered, it  is  believed,  for 
providing  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines, 
creating  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  providing  for  the  building  of 
the  Isthmian  canal,  giving  Government  irrigation  to  the  arid 
lands  of  the  West,  and  for  its  trust  program,  which  includes  the 
Elkins  anti-rebate  law,  the  act  to  expedite  suits  brought  under 
the  Slierman  anti-trust  law,  and  provision  for  two  assistant 
attorneys-general.  It  broke  the  record  for  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated,  making  it  a  little  over  $1,500,000,000.  A  general 
staff  was  created  for  the  army,  and  the  law  establishing  a  na- 
tional militia  was  enacted.  A  permanent  census  bureau  was 
provided  for,  the  bar  against  Chinese  immigration  was  main- 
tained, and  a  new  immigration  act  and  a  law  aimed  against 
oleomargarine  were  passed.  The  Spanish  war-revenue  taxes 
were  repealed,  the  duty  on  anthracite  was  removed,  and  a  new 
bankruptcy  law  was  adopted.  The  gold  standard  was  extended 
to  the  Philippines,  a  system  of  currency  there  was  provided  for. 


I.EK   S.    OVKRMAN    (Dem), 
New  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


.KLPT   IN. 

Roosevelt  :  "  Boys,  this  hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you." 

—  77/1?  Philadelphia  Inquire. 


^ 
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The  Fkeside.nt  ;  "  You  must  hnish  your  work  before  you  quit." 

—  The  Cleveland  Leader. 
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and  $3,000,000  was  given  to  relieve  distress  in  the  islands.  In- 
creased pensions  were  granted  to  those  who  lost  limbs  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  were  amended  so  as  to 
discourage  young  women  from  marrying  aged  ex-soldiers  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  widow's  pension  after  their  deaths. 
The  personnel  of  the  navy  was  increased  and  five  battle-ships 
were  provided  for.  The  Alaskan  treaty  was  ratified  and  the 
law  requiring  the  use  of  automatic  couplers  on  railroads  was 
enacted. 

The  unfinished  work  includes  the  Panama  canal  and  Cuban 
Tcciprocity  treaties,  and  Congress  is  severely  criticized  for  ma- 
'king  an  extra  session  necessary  for  their  ratification.  Many 
papers  regret  the  failure  to  pass  the  Philippine  tariff  reduction 
bill  and  the  Aldrich  bill  for  the  safe-keeping  of  public  funds, 
while  the  failure  of  the  statehood  and  the  ship-subsidy  bills 
arouses  usually  just  the  opposite  feeling.  Some  of  the  other 
measures  that  failed  are  the  Newfoundland  reciprocity  treaty, 
the  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  President,  the  Fowler  currency 
'bill,  the  eight-hour  labor  bill,  the  Liitlefield  anti-trust  bill,  cus- 
toms tariff  revision,  New  York  post-oRice  appropriation,  the  pure 
food  bill,  diplomatic  and  consular  reform  bill,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  from  Alaska  and  the  Philippines.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  William  D.  Crura  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of 
Charleston  was  not  confirmed. 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.)  has  the  following  to  say  regard- 
ing the  anti-trust  laws : 

"Wli£ther  this  group  of  laws  mark  the  end  or  the  beginning  of 
antitrust  legislation,  time  and  events  only  can  show.  They  do 
not  go  either  as  far  or  as  fast  as  the  '  trust-busters  '  desired,  but 
they  go  farther  if  not  faster  than  the  conservative  clement  of  the 
Senate  intended  any  legislation  should  go  when  the  session  of 
Congress  opened.  Together  they  constitute  a  compromise  be- 
tween an  aggressive  Administration  and  a  reluctant  Senate.  It 
is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  if  the  Republicans  continue  in 
control  of  the  country  after  1904  any  e.Ktensions  of  federal  power 
over  corporate  capital  will  be  made  very  gradually  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the  question.  At  first  glance  it  seems 
inevitable  that  the  Democracy  should,  in  event  of  its  electing 
its  candidate  for  President  ne.xt  year,  go  on  a  wild  hunt  for  the 
•Octopus'  and  indulge  in  promiscuous 'trust-busting,'  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  its  performance  would  equal  its  promise." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  comments  on  the  fail- 
ure to  reduce  the  tariff,  e.xcept  on  anthracite.     It  says : 

"Congress  has  also  left  undone  the  things  that  it  most  urgently 
ought  to  have  done,  with  no  compensating  record  of  achievement. 
It  is  no  credit  to  the  majority  that  the  minority  j)roved  unequal 
to  the  opportunity  of  shai)ini^  these  issues  plainly,  on  broad  ar.d 


patriotic  lines.  The  tenderness  of  the  majority  for  the  tariff, 
which  both  shields  monopoly  and  piles  up  an  unneeded  and  dan- 
gerous hoard  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  to  the  popular  loss  and 
the  peril  of  all  sound  financial  interests,  offered  the  point  of  at- 
tack. The  enforced  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  coal  made  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  system  evident.  The  reduction  of  taxation,  the 
reform  of  the  currency,  the  promotion  of  commerce,  justice  to 
dependent  people  under  our  protection,  all  these  were  denied  in 
blind  subservience  to  the  fetich  of  Dingleyism.  The  patriotic 
promptings  of  the  President  were  disregarded  and  the  fair  jirom- 
ises  of  party  platforms  proved  but  idle  words.  But  the  minority 
produced  no  leader  capable  of  driving  the  truth  home.  The 
record  of  the  session  is  but  a  record  of  inertia,  obstruction, 
incapacity,  and  neither  party  is  exempt  from  the  discredit  with 
which  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
passed  into  history." 

The  majority  of  the  past  Congress  was  Republican,  but  what 
have  the  minority,  the  Democrats,  "done  to  reestablish  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  confidence  of  the  country?"  asks  the 
New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.).     It  answers  the  question  thus: 

"  Very  little,  it  must  be  admitted.  The  party  in  Congress  has 
lacked  both  leadership  and  a  policy.  In  both  houses  the  Demo- 
crats voted  almost  unanimously  for  the  Litllefield  anti-trust  bill, 
which  whatever  its  good  provisions  was  assuredly  the  most  cen- 
tralizing measure  and  the  most  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
traditional  Democratic  doctrine  of  state  rights  of  any  ever  intro- 
duced in  Congress  with  a  serious  purpose  of  passing  it. 

"In  addition  to  this  it  was  a  Democratic  Senator — Patterson, 
of  Colorado — who  opposed  and  helped  to  defeat  the  Philippine 
tariff  relief  bill,  on  the  express  ground  that  it  might  hurt  the  in- 
cubated infant  sugar-beet  industry  of  his  State  ! 

"  Worse  still,  the  Democratic  Senators  helped  to  block  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty — a  Democratic  measure 
so  far  as  it  goes,  if  justice  and  decency  and  fair  trade  are  Demo- 
cratic— for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  to  'play  politics.' 

"And  it  was  a  Democratic  Senator  who  by  insensate  filibuster- 
ing against  the  Panama  treaty  delayed  the  beginning  of  a  great 
work  which  the  country  with  practical  unanimity  demands  and 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  Senate  stood  ready  to  ratify. 

"Still  further  to  illustrate  their  partizanship  and  their  indiffer- 
ence to  principle  and  to  the  public  needs,  a  coterie  of  Democratic 
Senators  prevented  the  passage — avowedly  an  act  of  retaliation 
for  Senator  Aldrich's  opposition  to  the  omnibus  Statehood  bill — 
of  a  conservative  measure  to  avoid  a  congestion  of  currency  in 
the  Treasury  and  to  secure  interest  upon  government  deposits. 

"When  it  is  added  that  Democrats  voted  as  greedily  as  Re- 
publicans for  the  river  and  harbor,  the  public  buildings,  and 
other  '  pork-barrel '  bills  that  went  to  swell  the  total  appropria- 
tions to  the  highest  sum  ever  reached,  it  can  not  be  claimed  that 
they  have  done  much  to  induce  the  voters  to  turn  the  Govern- 
ment over  to  them." 


I 


U.N    lU   BAI  ILL. 


—  The  Common, 


"  KKAI'lN(i   FKOM    IIO.MKK." 
r.ri.unlit  up  to  date  by  Opper  iu  the  New  Voi  k  Amiruan. 
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FAMINE   IN    FINLAND,    NORWAY,    SWEDEN, 
AND    LAPLAND. 

THOSE  who  decide  what  European  news  shall  be  cabled  to 
this  country  seem  to  think  it  highly  important  that  the 
American  people  be  kept  minutely  informed  of  the  daily  move- 
ments and  words  of  every  foolish  princess  that  furnishes  food  for 
gossip,  and  that  the  starving  condition  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  be  treated,  in  compari- 
son, as  a  small  matter.  The  death  of  a  few  hundred  or  thousand 
peasants  is  dismissed  with  a  paragraph,  while  a  royal  burst  of 
tears  or  the  stamp  of  a  royal  foot  is  good  for  at  least  a  column. 
Some  may  be  interested  to  know,  however,  that  over  400,000 
Finns.  200.000  Swedes,  and  many  thousand  Norwegians  and 
Lapps  are  perishing  of  hunger.  The  situation  seems  to  be  worse 
in  Finland  than  in  the  other  afflicted  countries.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg correspondent  of  the  London  Times  reports  that  the  Finnish 
peasants  have  been  eating  bark  and  unripe,  frost-spoiled  rye  and 
barley  made  into  bitter  cakes  that  even  the  animals  refuse  to 
eat.  So  terrible  is  the  dearth  of  vegetation,  according  to  another 
account,  that  even  the  birds  have  died  by  thousands  in  the  for- 
ests. An  appeal  from  one  of  the  famine  provinces  in  Finland 
says : 

"The  rain  prevented  both  the  oats  and  the  rye  from  producing 
sufficient  for  seed,  and  blight  and  frost  made  even  th's  almost 
useless.  Many  have  sought  to  make  bread  from  the  rye.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  it  is  bread.  It  is  quite  green, 
and  hardly  holds  together,  and  is  so  bitter  that  one  can  not  well 
swallow  a  morsel  of  it.  Yet  it  is  all  many  have  to  live  on.  And 
even  this  will  not  last  many  weeks.  There  are  places  where  the 
people  have  not  even  such  bread,  but  have  to  live  on  bread  made 
from  the  bark  of  trees.  With  milk  one  might  eat  bark  bread, 
but  many  have  not  this.  They  must  kill  their  only  cow.  The 
failure  of  the  hay  harvest  and  the  potato  crop  has  been  followed 
by  an  almost  entire  failure  of  the  oats  and  rye. 

"These  who  have  the  opportunity  of  traveling  in  these  parts 
and  of  visiting  one  of  the  little  homes,  and  of  seeing  the  sad 
faces  of  the  mothers,  and  the  white  faces  of  the  almost  naked 
children,  and  of  hearing  their  cries  for  bread,  and  seeing  how 
many  cry  in  vain,  realize  how  great  and  how  pressing  is  the 
need. " 

The  Christian  Herald  (New  York),  which  is  receiving  and 
forwarding  money  to  relieve  the  famine,  has  investigated  the 
situation  in  Finland  through  correspondents  there.  It  summar- 
izes the  conditions  as  follows  : 

"Last  year's  crops  were  a  total  failure,  owing  to  the  unprece- 
dented rains,  which  rotted  the  grain  in  the  ground.  Besides, 
the  fisheries,  which  suppl}-  the  means  of  existence  to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people,  also  failed  through  the  same  cause. 
Peas,  beans,  and  potatoes  grew  sodden  and  rotted  in  the  soil, 
like  the  grain.  The  hay,  too,  then  went  through  rot  and  flood. 
Spring  was  late  ;  then  came  a  long  succession  of  chilly  rains  and 
early  frost,  killing  off  the  last  hopes  of  the  farmers.  In  the 
provinces  mentioned,  there  were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  dry 
days  the  whole  summer.  It  was  altogether  the  most  utter  crop 
failure  in  half  a  century,  and  has  brought  the  people  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  parishes  to  a  condition  of  destitution. 

"Finland's  average  grain  crop  is  easily  $12,000,000  short  of 
the  preceding  year ;  and  this,  together  with  the  loss  in  .sea  and 
lake  fishing,  means  ruin  to  thousands  of  industrious  peasant 
families.  Hunger,  with  all  its  terrors,  has  invaded  the  northern 
provinces,  and  multitudes  are  to-day  living  upon  bread  made 
from  unripe  rye  and  barley,  which  even  the  horses  reject. 
Loaves  of  barley  husks  and  straw  are  all  that  stand  between 
them  and  starvation,  and  there  are  thousands  who  have  not  even 
a  morsel  of  that  wretched  compost  to  stay  their  hunger,  and  who 
are  compelled  to  live  upon  the  kindness  of  their  neighbors.  In 
the  last  great  famine  of  1867,  when  the  crops  failed,  100,000  were 
said  to  have  died  of  starvation.  This  winter  the  situation  is 
even  more  serious,  and  the  authorities  are  alarmed  for  the  fate 
of  the  sufferers.  Four  hundred  thousand,  or  one-sixth  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  country,  are  reported  as  literally  on  the 
verge  of  starvation." 


The  Russian  Government  has  spent  $3,500,000  or  more  in  re- 
lieving the  famine  in  Finland,  European  Russia,  and  Siberia, 
and  expects  to  spend  much  more.  The  more  fortunate  of  the 
provinces  and  cities  in  Finland  have  contributed  $500,000,  and 
smaller  sums  have  been  sent  in  from  this  and  other  countries. 
Emigration  is  increasing  rapidly. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

We  have  resolved  to  deny  ouiself  the  pleasure  of  reading  The  Congres- 
sional Record  during  Lent. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  papers  have  room  for  an  item  about  Kipling's  latest  poem,  but  not 
for  the  poem  itself. —  The  Brooklyn  standard  Union. 

A  PLEBISCITE  of  posterity,  on  the  question  whether  it  wants  to  be  born 
or  not,  seems  to  be  called  for. —  The  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

One  difference  between  Addicks  and  the  Delaware  peach  crop  is  that 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  the  former. —  The  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

Cable  reports  a  rising  in  Canton  against  the  Manchus.  The  Manchus 
probabU'  control  the  street-railways. —  The  Neiv  York  Evening  Telegram. 

Senator  Pettus,  of  Alabama,  says  that  his  election  only  cost  him  a 
dollar.  Mr.  Addicks,  of  Delaware,  would  like  the  recipe. —  The  Philadelphia 
Press. 

Kll'LING  calls  his  latest  "  The  Settler"  to  distinguish  it  from  his  penulti- 
mate effort,  which  was  rather  of  an  unsettler.— 7'/!^  New  York  Mail  and 
Express. 

In  asking  what  Grover  Cleveland  stood  for  Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  forget 
that  he  stood  for  President  three  times  and  got  it  twice.— 7'Aff  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  Georgia  peach  crop  has  another  advantage  ;  it  is  not  only  "  ruined  " 
earlier  than  the  Delaware  crop,  but  it  gets  on  the  market  earlier. —  The  At- 
la?tta  Journal. 

General  Miles  has  returned  from  his  trip  around  the  world  ;  the  Ad- 
ministration is  yearning  for  more  worlds  to  send  him  around. —  IVie  Hous- 
ton  Chronicle. 

Blibson  :  "  I  understand  that  a  South  American  general  has  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  dearly."  Giibson  :  "Yes  he  wants  ten  dollars  for  the  library 
edition,  "—yi^a'.ff. 

Admiral  Dk.wey  has  tremendous  personal  influence.  His  suit  for  prize 
money  was  rushed  through  the  Court  of  Claims  in  three  years. — The  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

Preparations  for  the  World's  Fair  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  The 
main  entrance  has  been  located  and  the  souvenir  spoons  are  out.— 77/^  .5/. 
Louis  Globe-  Democrat. 

CONGRTSSMAN  LlTTLEFIEl.D  says  there  are  800  trusts  in  this  country.  It 
must  be  the  masses  and  and  not  classes  who  are  forming  trusts,  after  all. — 
The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

CUSTOMER:  "  I  want  a  ton  of  coal."  Dealer:  "Yes,  sir.  What  size?" 
Customer  :  "  Well,  if  it  isn't  asking  too  much,  I'd  like  to  have  a  2,000-pound 
\.on."—The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Quay  must  think  it  pretty  tough  that  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Senate  can  not  be  allowed  to  oblige  his  friends  with  a  little  favor  like  the 
creation  of  two  or  three  new  States. —  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Booker  Washing  ton  says  the  black  man  must  work.  The  Indian  com- 
missioner says  the  red  man  must  work.  By  and  by  somebody  will  be  sug- 
gesting that  the  white  man  must  work.  —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  name  of  Alabama,   the  State  from  which    Senator  Morgan  comes, 
means  "  Here  we  rest."    His  constituents  ought  to   make  a   suggestion   to 
the    Senator.— 77/^     St. 
Ijjuis  Globe- Democrat. 

Again  it  was  the  in- 
nocent bystander  who 
was  hut  t  in  a  New  York 
shooting-scrape.  There 
is  but  one  safe  rule  to 
follow  in  such  cases— if 
you  are  compelled  \>y 
circumstances  to  be  a 
bystandei-.  see  to  it  that 
you  are  at  least  not  ir- 
nocent.— 77;*  Baltimore 
American. 

Mr.  Bryan  said  at 
Columbus  that  if  there 
was  any  one  man  in  the 
country  who  has  suf- 
fered on  account  of 
lack  of  Democratic  har- 
mony, he  is  that  man. 
In  this  matter  Mr.  Bry- 
an seems  to  have  had 
the  rather  unusual  ex-  it    is   claimkd    THAT    American     diplomats 

penence  of  being  both        should  wear  UNIFORMS  IN  ACCORD  WITH  THE 
cause  and  effect.  —  The       style  OF  THE  FOREIGN  courts. 
Indianapolis  News.  —The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   "CHIEF   LITERARY    MAN"   OF  AMERICA. 

1  X  callinjj  Mr.  William  Dcun  lIo\vells"our  chief  literary  man," 
*•  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  probably  means,  tho  lie  does  not  .say  so 
explicitly,  chief  of  our  living  writers.  He  devotes  twelve  pages 
in  the  current  North  Amttican  Revie^o  to  establishing  this 
claim,  and  the  gist  of  his  argument  lies  in  his  title,  "Sanity  in 
Fiction,"  which  sanity  Mr.  Howells  is  taken  to  represent  as  no 
other  living  American  writer  represents  it. 

Ma.\  Nordau  has  said.  "The  literature  of  fiction  is  an  enor- 
mous collection  of  tales  of  disease,"  and  lie  includes  in  this  char- 
acterization naturalistic  fiction.  The  reason  for  this  Mr.  Gar- 
land finds  in  the  fondness  of  novel-readers  for  .sensations,  and 
the  life  which  has  by  familiarity  become  commonplace  to  us  does 
not  furnish  the  desired  sensations.  "The  near  at  hand  remains 
squalid  and  prosaic."  It  requires  a  higher  art  to  do  what  Whit- 
man calls  "teaching  the  average  man  the  glory  of  his  daily  walk 
and  trade."  This  higher  art  is  Mr.  Howells's,  and  he  "more 
than  any  other  of  our  writers  "  has  shown  that  a  public  exists  for 
a  sane  and  wholesome  novel. 
Says  Mr.  Garland: 

"Mr.  Howells's  development 
has  been  steady  and  consis- 
tent. 'Their  Wedding  Journej'' 
and  'A  Chance  Acquaintance  ' 
were  hardly  more  than  sketches 
of  travel ;  but  each  succeeding 
book  broadened  in  scope,  till, 
in  'The  Undiscovered  Coun- 
try, '  he  reached  the  full  stature 
of  a  novelist.  This  beautiful 
story  was  easilj'  the  finest  nov- 
el of  New-England  life  of  its 
time  ;  but  with  the  puljjication 
of  'A  Modern  Instance'  Mr. 
Howells  took  his  place  among 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
world's  novelists.  'Silas  Lap- 
ham  '  and  '  Lemuel  Barker  ' 
followed,  dealing  as  no  other 
novels  had  dealt  with  Ameri- 
can .social  life,  and  Lowell's 
predictions  concerning  'that 
young  man  Howells  '  were  ful- 
filled.    From  that  day  to  this 

he  has  remained  a  master  spirit  in  our  literature,  and  a  study  of 
his  methods  of  appeal  and  the  success  he  has  had  becomes  of 
prime  importance  in  considering  the  trend  of  our  fiction.  He 
stands  for  sound  workmanship  and  for  the  permanent  rather 
than  for  the  ephemeral.  He  is  a  man  of  unswerving  ideals,  and 
remains  unmoved  V)y  the  rush  along  cheap  and  easy  routes  to 
success." 

Mr.  Howells's  realism,  moreover,  is  very  far  from  being  the 
naturalism  of  Zola.  There  is  no  kinship  between  them.  Zola 
treated  of  the  abnormally  developed,  the  criminal,  while  Howells 
seeks  his  characters  among  the  average  and  the  usual.  We 
quote  again  : 

"In  his  war  upon  the  romantic  school,  with  their  superhuman 
and  ideal  characters,  Zola  swei)t  to  the  opposite  pole.  He  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition  that  the  public  could  not  be  inter- 
ested in  average  personalities  and  in  decent  lives.  As  a  result 
millions  read  his  books  for  their  brutal  plainnessof  speech  rather 
than  for  tlieir  tragic  breadth  and  bitter  comment. 

"Not  till  Howells  came  did  any  considerable  public  in  America 
appreciate  the  regular,  the  average,  the  near  at  hand.  In  a  very 
high  sense  he  is  'the  evangel  of  the  commonplace.' 

"It  must  be  inserted  at  this  jioiiu  that  many  of  our  young 
novelists  soon  feel  Zola's  distrust,  and  fail  in  their  attemjit  to 
depict  in  the  realistic  manner  the  life  of  some  special  locality, 
because  of  their  fear  of  being  dull.     Whitman  once  complained 


A   NKW   I'OKTKAir  ol     U 
Courtesy  of  Harper  iV 


to  me  that  the  local  novel  (which  1  was  advocating)  was  too  sen- 
sational, too  bizarre.  The  cowboy  novel  was  to  him  a  sort  of 
delirium-tremens  novel,  because  it  flowed  with  liquor  and  was 
hazy  with  the  smoke  of  gunpowder.  He  asked  for  a  literature  of 
the  decent  and  decorous  men  of  the  West.     He  said  in  substance  : 

"'Writers  of  this  type  comb  together  the  unusual  happenings 
of  thirty  years,  in  order  to  fill  their  books  with  odd  or  mysterious 
or  picturesque  characters.  If  they  see  in  the  paj)er  a  most 
singular  account  of  a  miser,  or  of  a  man  living  a  double  life,  or 
of  a  man  falling  dead  of  heart-disease  in  a  court-room,  or  of  a 
liorrible  and  mysterious  murder,  they  clip  it  "to  work  into"  their 
novels.  "Are  these  not  real  facts?"  they  say.  "Do  they  not 
belong  in  a  realistic  study  of  an  American  town?"  After  being 
sufficiently  spiced  in  this  manner,  stuffed  with  such  sugar-plums, 
tlie^e  novels  are  sent  out  as  accurate  studies  of  life  in  Pueblo  or 
Omaha,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  as  false  to  life  as  a 
city  newspajjer  which  ignores  the  law-abiding  and  quiet  citi- 
zens, and  deals  only  with  the  criminal,  the  abnormal.' 

"I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was  much  truth  in  his 
statement." 

It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Garland  thinks,  that  a  sane  novel  lacks 
readers.  Mr.  Howells  is  not  neglected.  He  lives  very  well  and 
his  high  position  in  literature  is  unquestioned.  He  admits  that 
sensation  pays  better  dividends,  but  an  enduring  literature  can 

not  be  founded  on  it.  "Sup- 
pose every  writer  in  America 
were  to  turn  next  year  to  writ- 
ing love  romances  of  medieval 
France  ;  what  an  absurd  spec- 
tacle we  would  present  to  the 
world  !  " 

A  very  important  feature  of 
Mr.  Howells's  art  is  his  hu- 
morous and  analytical  study  of 
women  and  the  variety  of  his 
types  of  women.  The  lovelorn 
heroines  of  the  Middle-Age  lit- 
erature, always  young  and 
ravishingly  beautiful,  all  with 
"  trembling  white  bosoms, "  and 
'tender  limbs"  and  "silvery 
voices, "  no  more  represented 
the  women  of  their  day  than  a 
circle  and  three  dots  represent 
an  individual  face."  Such 
wraiths  could  not  exist  for  a 
moment  on  the  deck  of  the 
.\roosiook\  or  in  Silas  Lapham's  household.  Mr.  Garland  ob- 
serves further : 

"This  is  of  more  importance  than  will  at  once  appear,  for  the 
influence  of  fiction  upon  feminine  character  is  very  great.  Girls 
get  their  knowledge  of  the  world  in  large  measure  from  novels, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their  ideas  of  courtship 
should  be  sane  and  wholesome  at  least.  The  women  in  America 
read  in  far  greater  proportion  than  the  women  of  other  lands, 
and  tliey  read  more  fiction  than  the  American  man  ;  and  while 
their  influence  on  fiction  is  admitted,  fiction  unquestionably  has 
a  corresponding  ettect  ujion  them.  The  humorous  exposition  of 
feminine  as  well  as  male  excesses  and  follies  is  likely  to  have  a 
Ijencficent  influence  on  the  nation's  life,  by  giving  comparative 
ideas  of  life  and  love  to  '  the  mothers  of  men.' 

"They  certainly  receive  the  most  painstaking  consideration 
from  both  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James,  many  of  whose  books  are 
most  elaborate  and  serious  studies  of  women,  from  the  girl  of 
nine  to  the  grandmother  of  ninety,  not  confined,  as  were  the  old 
novelists,  to  those  of  a  marriageable  age  and  of  extraordinary 
beauty 

"He  does  lyt.  rhapsodize  over  his  heroines,  it  is  true  ;  he  is 
not  a  passionate  wooer  of  their  favors ;  but  he  is  always  kind, 
always  sweet  and  manly  in  his  treatment  of  them.  His  humor 
is  corrective  ;  it  is  never  bitter.  He  is  interested  in  all  silent 
heroisms.  War  and  crime,  the  abnormal,  the  furious,  are  left 
<nit  of  his  books      He  is  interested,  not  in  what  men  and  women 
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do  in  times  of  fire  and  nuirder  and  other  exceptional  (.irciini- 
stances,  but  in  their  quiet  sacrifices,  their  every-day  lives,  in 
their  calm  moments.  His  love-stories  are  pure  and  sane  and  self- 
contained  ;  the  erotic  maniac  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  very  best 
of  his  volumes." 

Mr.  Garland  admits  that  he  can  not  always  follow  Mr.  Howells, 
and  that  many  of  the  hitters  warm  personal  friends  do  not  like 
his  books.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  his  books  lack  art;  it 
often  means  that  the  author  is  fresher  in  perception  and  sweeter 
in  sympathies  than  his  neighbors.  The  fault  found  with  his 
alleged  "useless  particularities  "  is  dismissed  with  the  question, 
are  they  useless  particularities,  or  do  these  details  help  to  give 
individuality  and  vitality  to  the  picture?     In  conclusion : 

•'  When  his  volumes  are  finally  bound  together,  they  will  pre- 
sent a  study  thus  far  unequaled  by  any  delineator  of  American 
.society.  In  such  a  final  view  it  is  possible  that  the  apparent 
lack  of  large  aim,  which  is  now  the  most  pertinent  criticism  of 
his  stories,  will  have  less  cogency.  When  his  plan  is  all  under 
the  eye.  it  may  appear  that  the  present  is  to  be  represented,  not 
as  the  age  of  colossal  personalities,  but  of  high  average  person- 
ality."   

DRAMATIZATIONS    OF    TOLSTOY'S 
"RESURRECTION." 

PLAYS  based  upon  Tolstoy's  niucli-di.scussed  novel,  "Resur- 
rection,"  have  recently  been  produced  in  Paris,  London 
and  New  York;  and  at  least  two  more  dramatizations  of  the 
same  book  are  already  announced  in  this  countrj'.  The  Paris 
version  is  the  work  of  M.  Henri  Bataille,  a  young  French  dis- 
ciple of  Tolstoy.  The  version  presented  in  England  and  the 
United  States  is  Mr.  Michael  Morton's  adaptation  of  the  French 
play. 

The  plot  is  substantially  the  same  in  the  three  plays,  and  is 
summarized  as  follows  by  The  Theatre  (New  York)  : 

"The  .scene  of  the  drama  is  laid  in  Russia  at  the  present  time. 
The  central  figure  is  Katnsha.  a  giil  of  hunil^le  parentage,  who, 

at  the  time  the  play 
begins,  has  long 
been  a  favorite  serv- 
ant in  the  aristo- 
cratic household  of 
Prince  Nekhludov's 
aunts.  The  Prince 
returns  home  after  a 
long  absence,  and 
becomes  enamored 
of  Katusha,  who 
falls  a  ready  victim 
to  the  libertine.  The 
first  tableau,  which 
is  really  a  prolog, 
closes  with  the  scene 
of  the  seduction. 
The  second  tableau 
shows  the  jury-room 
in  the  law  courts. 
Katusha  (now 
known  as  Maslova. 
a  notoriously  im- 
moral woman)  is  ac- 
cused of  poisoning 
a  client  in  order  to 
rob  him.  Maslova 
protests  her  inno- 
cence, and  declares 
she  was  but  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  the  real  criminals.  The  jury  has  retired  to 
deliberate,  and  this  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  novel  and 
striking  scenes  ever  seen  on  the  stage — the  jurymen  chattering 
and  joking  among  themselves  and  giving  only  minor  attention 
to  the  fate  of  the  wretched  prisoner.  Among  the  jurymen  is 
Prince  Nekhludov,  who  has  recognized  in  Maslova  the  unhappy 
girl   he   has  ruined.     The   audience   learns   from   his   lips   how 
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Kaiusha,  driven   from   his  aunt's  house  when  she  was  al)out  to 
become  a  mother,  was  reduced  to  the  vilest  prostitution  until, 
finally,  she  faces  the  charge  of  crime.     He  knows  she  is  inno- 
cent,   and  tries   to  convince  his  fellow  jurymen.      They   shrug 
their  shoulders,  and  agree  upon  a  verdict  of  guilty.     Nekhludov 
feels   that   he  alone 
is   the   real   culprit. 
His  duty  is  to  save 
her. 

Next  is  seen  the 
interior  of  the  fe- 
male prison  at  Mos- 
cow. Nekhludov 
has  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  Ma- 
slova in  prison.  He 
finds  her  a  moral 
and  physical  wreck 
amid  a  lot  of  wretch- 
ed women  who  are 
quarreling  and 
drinking.  Maslova 
refuses  to  speak  of 
what  she  has  been — 
she  wants  to  forget. 
Her  memories  are 
the  cherished  relics 
of  an  existence  now 
gone.  At  first  she 
does  not  recognize 
Nekhludov.  When 
she  remembers,  she 
insults  him  ;  she  de- 
tests him, and  drives 
him  from  her.    Then 

she  faints  in  his  arms,  murmuring  her  undying  love.  In  the  next 
act  Maslova  has  once  more  become  Katusha.  Her  spiritual 
redemption  has  taken  place  gradually.  She  refuses  the  sacrifice 
Nekhludov  would  make,  and  the  final  tableau  shows  the  halt  in 
Siberia,  where  they  bid  each  otlier  an  eternal  farewell." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribuue  declares 
that  M.  Bataille  has  most  successfully  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  the  dramatization,  and,  while  "avoiding  the  long  nihilist  dis- 
quisitions of  the  novel,"  has  "conden.sed  the  essential  theatrical 
elements  of  the  story  in  a  prolog  and  five  acts,  which  are  ad- 
mirably mounted  and  acted  at  the  Odeon  Theater."  He  says 
further : 

"It  is  indeed  remarkable  to  see  how  thoroughly  Parisians  have 
become  aroused  and  electrified  with  Tolstoy's  idea,  and  with 
what  earnestness  they  followed  the  tale  from  the  love  idyl  of  the 
prolog  to  the  purification  or  'resurrection  '  of  the  closing  scene. 
The  action  moves  swiftly  and  logically,  and  leading  critics  can 
detect  no  flaw  in  the  dramatic  workmanship  of  the  play,  which 
is  regarded  as  by  all  odds  the  most  successful  drama  produced  at 
the  Odeon  for  many  a  year.  .  .  .  The  part  of  Maslova  is  acted 
to  perfection  by  Mme.  Berthe  Bady,  an  actress  who  has  suddenly 
taken  rank  among  the  foremost  artists  of  Paris.  Mme.  Bady  has 
a  warm,  sonorous,  magnetic  voice,  and  her  rendering  of  the 
fallen  woman  is  a  most  truthful  and  most  human  conception, 
acted  with  that  force  and  absolute  simplicity  tliat  form  the  secret 
of  the  art  of  an  actress  like  Mme.  Duse." 

The  London  production  of  "Resurrection,"  in  which  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  and  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  take  the  leading  parts,  has 
not  received  so  cordial  a  greeting.  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  of  The 
Academy  and  Literature,  v;\\\\q.  conceding  that  the  play  is  "a 
triumph  of  adroit  stage-generalship,"  finds  it  "wholly  devoid  of 
literary  style."  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  writing  in  The  Saturday 
Re'jieiv,  declares  : 

"The  play  is  a  melodrama  with  one  good  scene,  the  scene  in 
the  prison  ;  and  this  is  good  only  to  a  certain  point.  There  is 
another  scene  which  is  amusing,  the  scene  of  the  jury,  but  the 
humor  is  little  more  than  clowning,  and  the  tragic  note,  which 
should  strike  through  it,  is  only  there  in  a  parody  of  itself.  In- 
deed the  word  parody  is  the  only  word  which  can  be  used  about 
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the  greater  part  of  the  play,  and  it  seems  to  nie  a  pity  that  the 
nanio  of  Tolstoy  should  be  brought  into  such  dangerous  compan- 
ionship with  the  vulgarities  and  sentimentalities  of  the  London 
stage.  I  heard  people  around  nie  confessing  that  they  had  not 
read  the  book.  How  terrible  must  have  been  the  disillusion  of 
those  people,  if  they  had  ever  expected  anything  of  Tolstoy,  and 
if  they  really  believed  that  this  demagog  Prince,  who  stands  in 
nice  poses  in  the  middle  of  drawing-rooms  and  of  prison  cells, 
talking  nonsense  with  a  convincing  disbelief,  was  in  any  sense 
a  mouthpiece  for  Tolstoy's  poor  simple  little  gospel.  .  .  .  Tol- 
stoy has  bean  hardly  treated  by  some  translators  and  by  many 
critics  ;  in  his  own  country,  if  you  mention  his  name,  you  are  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  met  by  a  shrug  and  an  'Ah,  monsieur,  il 
divague  un  |Vbu  ! '  In  his  own  country  he  has  the  censor  always 
against  him  ;  some  of  his  books  he  has  never  been  able  to  print 
in  full  in  Russian.  But  in  the  new  play  at  His  Majesty's  Thea- 
ter we  have,  in  what  is  boldly  called  Tolstoy's  '  Resurrection, ' 
something  which  is  not  Tolstoy  at  all.  There  is  M.  Bataille, 
who  might  take  the  responsibility  of  it,  or  there  is  Mr.  Morton, 
who  may  have  done  more  than  merely  translate  M.  Bataille,  or 
there  is  Mr.  Tree,  who  may  have  exercised  the  supervision  of  an 
actor-manager  ;  but  Tolstoy,  might  not  the  great  name  of  Tol- 
stoy be  left  well  alone?" 

The  New  York  version  was  first  presented  on  February  iS — 
the  same  evening  as  the  London  play  —  with  Miss  Blanche 
Walsh  as  "Maslova."  In  the  judgment  of  the  New  York  Thfic.s 
critic,  it  "was  interpreted  by  a  company  of  actors  of  no  great 
original  power,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  sincere  realistic  acting, 
and  who  for  the  lack  of  able  and  artistic  stage  management 
missed  most  of  the  literary  and  artistic  values  remaining  in  the 
text."     The  same  writer  continues  : 

"That  in  the  stage  version  the  outlines  of  this  story  should  be 
sharpened  and  empliasized  was  inevitable.  Even  when  reduced 
to  a  prolog  and  four  acts  it  lasted  last  night  until  toward  midnight. 
It  was  "robably  necessary  to  make  Dimitri  Nekhludhov  really 
in  love  with  his  intended  Princess  and  formally  betrothed  to 
her,  even  tho  this  with  one  fell  blow  alters  Dimitri  from  Tolstoy's 
impersonal  apostle  of  regeneration  to  the  familiar  type  of  stage 
hero,  who  delights  in  sacrificing  everything  in  sight  except  dut}-. 
It  may  even  have  been  necessary  at  the  end  to  make  Maslova,  on 
the  heights  of  her  spiritual  exaltation,  send  Dimitri  back,  as  it 
were,  into  the  waiting  arms  of  his  Princess,  tho  this  was  at  once 
to  detract  somewhat  from  the  grandeur  of  the  moment  as  Tolstoy 
conceived  it,  and  to  make  what  last  night  (in  spite  of  an  evident 
intention  to  the  contrary)  was  felt  to  be  an  unpojiular  and  an  un- 

hapj)y  ending Among  all  the  hands  that  have  passed  on 

the  play  from  Russia  to  New  York,  its  literary  value  has  been 
gravely  impaired,  without,  it  is  to  be  feared,  adding  greatly  to 
its  popular  appeal." 


PRESIDENT    HADLEY   ON    ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM. 

NUMEROUS  sensational  differences  have  occurred  of  late 
years  between  the  governing  bodies  and  professors  of 
some  of  our  large  institutions  of  learning  as  to  the  degree  of  free- 
dom the  latter  should  possess  in  teaching  certain  doctrines  of 
political  economy,  theology,  or  science.  Special  interest  attaches, 
therefore,  to  two  articles  written  by  President  Hadley,  of 
Yale,  on  "Academic  Freedom  in  Theory  and  in  Practise, "  and 
published  in  successive  numbers  (February,  March)  of  T/ie 
Atlantic  Monllily.  President  Hadley,  however,  handles  his 
rather  warm  subject  in  an  academic  rather  than  a  journalistic 
manner,  and  approaches  it  from  afar  off.  The  liberty  of  teach- 
ing, he  thinks,  connects  itself  with  other  problemsof  civil  liberty, 
and  these  can  be  properly  analyzed  only  by  historical  study. 
Accordingly,  he  starts  with  the  beginnings  of  history,  and  traces 
the  progress  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  down  through  the 
ages,  spending  a  little  time  over  the  differences  between  prophets 
and  priests  in  Old  Testament  times;  rehearsing,  in  a  manner 
distinctly  unfavorable  to  Socrates,  the  charges  against  that 
ancient  philosopher  that  resulted  in  his  death  ;  dwelling  at  con- 


siderable length  on  the  college  songs  of  medieval  days  ;  and 
then,  having  conducted  his  readers  through  this  long  and  inter- 
esting journey,  he  approaches  and  his  readers  approach  the  dan- 
ger-signals that  lie  about  the  subject  to-day  in  a  very  calm  and 
philosophic  frame  of  mind. 

President  Hadley  emphasizes  the  distinction  between  liberty 
of  thought  and  liberty  of  teaching.  "Teaching  is  more  than  a 
theory  ;  it  is  an  act."  It  is  not  a  subjective  or  individual  affair, 
but  a  course  of  conduct  which  creates  imjjortant  social  relations 
and  social  obligations.  The  expediency  of  teaching  certain 
thoughts  which  any  one  should  have  liberty  to  think,  can  only 

be  decided  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  par- 
ticular case.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  he  main- 
tains that  the  accusers 
of  Socrates  maj-,  after 
all,  have  had  a  very  good 
case.  Judging  from  the 
careers  of  some  of  his 
pupils.  Alcibiades  and 
Critias.  for  example,  the 
liberty  of  teaching  which 
he  exercised  was  creat- 
ing dangerous  conditions 
in  Athenian  society. 
The  defense  of  Socrates 
was  a  "defense  of  free- 
dom of  thought  rather 
than  of  freedom  of  teach- 
ing." In  similar  man- 
AKTHUR  TWINING  HAi>LEV,  ^cr,  tlic  early  Christians 

President  of  Yale  University.  were  persecuted    by  the 

Roman  authorities  not 
primarily  for  their  religious  views,  for  "different  religions 
could  exist  side  by  side  in  the  empire,  and  in  Rome  itself, 
without  provoking  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  hostility  "  ;  but  for 
"their  habit  of  holding  irresponsible  assemblies,  of  which  the 
Roman  law  was  profoundly  jealous,  and  of  enunciating  theories 
of  sovereignty  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  that  law  itself."  A 
further  shock  to  many  preconceived  ideas  is  found  in  President 
Hadley 's  conclusions  on  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  upon  free- 
dom of  thought  and  of  teaching.  "The  Reformation,"  he 
writes,  "by  the  violence  of  the  religious  wars  which  it  aroused, 
tended  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  law  and  morals,  and 
made  not  only  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  but  Catholic 
and  Protestant  sovereigns  for  the  time  being,  intolerant  of  that 
liberty  which  a  few  centuries  previous  would  have  been  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course."  Again:  "Neither  the  continental  nor  the 
English  [university]  system  was  in  any  wise  favorable  to 
freedom  of  teaching  during  the  three  centuries  which  followed 
the  Reformation." 

Coming  down  to  the  present-day  question  of  facuUy  reorgani- 
zation in  American  institutions,  President  Hadley  divides  the 
"somewhat  incongruous  functions"  which  our  faculties  exercise 
into  three  classes:  (i)  those  for  determining  the  nature  and 
scope  of  examinations  and  the  granting  of  degrees ;  (2)  the 
nomination  of  teachers;  (3)  administrative  and  disciplinary 
measures.     He  writes: 

"I  can  not  .see  that,  if  we  were  once  started  on  the  road,  there 
would  be  any  great  difliculty  in  separating  the  disciplinary  func- 
tion from  the  other  two  an<l  jiutting  it  into  different  hands.  Of 
course  there  is  a  convenience  in  the  present  practise  ;  the  man 
who  is  judging  of  the  scholarship  of  any  i)articular  student  has 
certain  obvious  advantages  for  supervising  his  conduct.  But  I 
believe  that  the  disadvantages  of  the  combination  outweigh  these 
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advantages — tliat  the  discipline  hurts  the  teaching  more  than 
the  teaching  helps  the  discipline  ;  and  that  no  small  part  of  the 
alleged  infringements  of  student  freetlom  could  be  avoided  if 
these  two  matters  were  kept  entirely  separate. 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  perhaps  before  faculties  existed 
at  all,  the  students  of  Bologna  were  organized  by  /iti/Zois — bodies 
of  students  and  graduates  chargeil  with  protection  of  scholastic 
rights  and  enforcement  of  good  order.  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
against  the  attempt  to  reintroduce  this  arrangement  in  the 
United  States.  I  should  like  to  see  the  whole  control  of  disci- 
pline, of  athletics,  of  public  student  functions,  and  of  intercol- 
legiate relations  of  the  undergraduates — in  short,  of  all  things 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  study  and  examination — in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  chosen  either  by  the  graduates  alone,  or,  probably 
better,  by  students  and  graduates  together.  For  the  initial 
point  in  such  an  organization  our  alumni  associations  form  ad- 
mirable centers.  Were  the  graduates  thus  given  a  regular 
organized  place  in  the  daily  life  of  the  universities,  it  would  not 
only  help  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  freedom  of  teaching 
by  removing  a  disturbing  element,  but  would  tend  to  emphasize 
that  community  of  interests  and  standards  among  college  men 
which  it  is  so  important  to  preserve  as  a  bulwark  against  some 
of  the  disintegrating  tendencies  of  the  day." 

He  would  also  have  the  functions  of  examination  and  teaching 
divided,  tho  this,  he  thinks,  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  "The 
teaching  should  be  provided  by  the  university  rather  than  by 
the  several  faculties  thereof."     He  saj's  further : 

"If  this  distinction  could  once  be  made,  it  would  avoid  most  of 
the  complaints  of  faculty  interference  on  the  part  of  the  profes- 
sors as  completely  as  the  graduate  control  of  discipline  would 
avoid  similar  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  indi- 
vidual professor  would  see  that  if  students  were  discouraged 
from  coming  to  him  by  the  arrangement  of  the  course,  it  was  be- 
cause a  certain  faculty  had  its  views  as  to  the  proper  require- 
ments for  a  certain  degree  rather  than  as  to  the  proper  teaching 
of  a  certain  subject.  He  might  differ  from  the  members  of  that 
faculty  in  their  opinion  ;  but  the  difference  would  come  in  such 
a  domain  that  it  would  not  be  an  infringement  of  his  liberty  as  a 
teacher,  and  would  lose  the  element  of  personal  bitterness  which 
is  now  so  prominent.  The  man  who  was  unable  to  teach  stu- 
dents in  arts  as  well  as  he  could  teach  students  in  philosophy 
would  see  the  true  reason  for  his  non-employment  in  the  former 
capacity  far  more  clearly,  if  the  arts  faculty,  as  &.  faculty,  were 
concerned  solely  with  the  requirements  of  the  student  and  not 
with  the  qualifications  of  the  professor." 

The  change  from  control  of  universities  by  rich  donors  to  con- 
trol by  the  state  would  not,  he  thinks,  remedy  matters  much,  as 
political  control  does  not  by  any  means  mean  educational  free- 
dom. The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  the  form  of  corporate 
control  as  of  the  general  habit  or  standard  of  a  community  con- 
cerning toleration  : 

"A  locality  in  which  theological  universities  turn  away  pro- 
fessors for  their  views  on  points  of  doctrine  is  apt  to  be  one  where 
state  universities  turn  them  away  for  their  views  on  matters  of 
party  politics.  .  .  .  The  worship  of  the  creed  as  a  fetich  and  the 
worship  of  the  platform  as  a  fetich  are  both  survivals  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  civilization  where  the  necessity  of  securing  coher- 
ence of  public  sentiment  was  paramount  to  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing free  and  progressive  thought,  or  business-like  execution  of 
that  thought.  The  more  fully  developed  community  tends  to 
regard  the  creed  not  as  an  essential  to  salvation,  but  as  a  work- 
ing hypothesis  to  secure  an  efficient  basis  of  action — and  it  regards 
the  platform  in  the  same  way.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
generally  possible  to  secure  enlightened  administration,  even  of 
a  pretty  rigid  deed  of  trust ;  and  to  secure  proper  regard  for  the 
future,  even  among  those  legislators  and  administrators  who  in 
politics  are  strong  party  men." 


(12  cents)  a  line  for  their  work.  This  jirice,  remarks  the  New 
York  huiependent,  "seems  no  more  than  fair  pay.  It  would  be 
rather  small  here,  but  then  German  verse  may  well  be  cheaper." 
The  Baltimore  Sun  comments: 

"A  great  many  new  questions  are  raised  by  the  organizatiorj 
in  Berlin  of  a  'Lyrical  Poets'  Union'  to  restrict  production  and 
maintain  prices.  Competition  has  put  down  prices  of  poems  in 
Berlin  to  such  an  extent  that  its  seventy  geniuses  must  combine 
to  exact  of  their  soulless  employers  a  living  wage.  They  de- 
mand a  minimum  wage  of  12  cents  a  line,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  of  self-respecting  German  poets. 
If  capitalist  publishers,  lacking  in  humanity,  ignore  poets' 
rights,  a  strike  will  teach  them  a  lesson,  and  the  corners  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  journals  will  be  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  'ads.'  Where  there  are  strikes  there  must  be  'scabs.'  boy- 
cotts, lockouts,  picketing,  etc.  This  opens  a  new  prospect.  Are 
lyrical  scabs  to  be  stabbed  with  shafts  of  wit  and  murderous 
epigrams?  And  will  the  union  adopt  the  usual  rule  to  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices  learning  the  business,  so  as  to  prevent 
excessive  production?  Many  advantages  must  accrue  from 
organizing  the  poetic  trade  on  modern  business  principles  and 
having  a  walking  delegate.  The  trouble  with  the  business  here- 
tofore has  been  want  of  regulation,  the  result  being  that  the  sup- 
ply of  product  has  exceeded  demand." 

The  London  Academy  atid  Literatu7-e  extends  its  sympathy 
not  only  to  "the  gentlemen  whose  lyric  fervors  were  rewarded 
with  less  than  sixpence  a  line,"  but  also  to  "the  editors  whose 
hands  are  to  be  forced,  if  the  forcing  comes  about."  It  adds: 
"To  have  seventy  poets  in  a  country  each  of  whom  writes  verses 
worth  sixpence  a  line  must  be  a  sore  trial." 


A  "Poet's  Trust"  in  Germany.— The  lyrical  poets  of 
Germany,  to  the  number  of  about  seventy,  have  been  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  remuneration,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  prevailing  rates  for  German  poetry  are  too  low.  They  re- 
cently entered  into  a  compact  not  to  accept  less  than  half  a  mark 


POE'S   PLACE  AS  A   CRITIC. 

"  T3OE  is  the  most  sublime  poet  since  Milton";  but  he  "had 
*-  not  the  breadth  of  view  or  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a 
great  critic."  So  we  are  informed  in  an  article  in  the  Chicago 
Dial  (February  16)  by  Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore,  a  Philadel- 
phia author.  Mr.  Moore's 
opening  arguments  support- 
ing this  conclusion  are  as 
follows : 

"In  the  world's  literature 
there  are  only  two  absolutely 
great  critics — Aristotle  and 
Lessing.  The  '  Poetics  '  of 
the  one  and  the  '  Laocoon  ' 
and  '  Dramaturgerie  '  of  the 
other  are  the  fountains  at 
which  all  secondary  critics 
must  fill  their  pitchers.  Aris- 
totle is  limited  in  certain  di- 
rections by  a  lack  of  material 
to  work  upon  ;  and,  similarly, 
Lessing  is  circumscribed  by 
dealing  too  exclusively  with 
Latin  and  French  authors. 
But  they  have  the  genius  of 
divination,  and  their  work  is 
final.  Amongst  the  ancients, 
Longinus  was  an  inspired 
appreciator.  He  felt  so  fully 
the  greatness  and  charm  of 
literature  that  he  communi- 
cates a  like  thrill  and  fervor 
to  his  readers.  He  is  exalt- 
ing and  stimulating  to  the 
last   degree.      But    except    a 

few  oracular  utterances  about  style,  and  some  dry' remarks  on 
grammatical  forms,  he  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  under- 
lying principles  of  art.  English  literature  can  boast  of  a  long 
succession  of  critics  only  inferior  to  the  great  Greek  and  German 
— giant  planets  to  that  double  sun.     Drj'den,  Johnson,  Coler- 
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idge,  Hazlitt,  Arnold.  Lowell  — tlicse  ami  oilicis  liave  left  us  a 
body  of  criticism  more  varied  and  weighty  than  any  other 
modern  nation,  save  Germany,  jjossesses.  lioes  Poe  deserve  to 
rank  with  these  men? 

"Poe  unquestionably  performed  one  of  the  most  dithcull  feats 
ot  criticism.  With  almost  unerring  instinct,  he  separated  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  of  hiscontemi)orary  literature.  Hawthorne, 
Dickens,  Tennyson,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  others  received  from 
him  some  of  their  earliest  and  most  valuable  appreciation.  If  he 
erred,  it  was  on  the  side  of  enthusiasm.  His  position  was  analo- 
gous to  that  of  an  expert  in  precious  stones,  who  can  pick  out  by 
instinct  the  real  and  perfect  gems  from  a  mass  of  flawed  stones 
or  paste  imitations.  But  such  an  expert  is  not  necessarily  a  prac- 
tised mineralogist  or  chemist,  acquainted  with  the  composition 
of  minerals  and  capable  of  reproducing  them  in  the  laboratory. 
And  the  literature  which  Poe  jjractised  upon  is  certainly  not  of 
the  first  importance.  His  tew  casual  utterances  about  really 
great  books  are  wrong.  His  attempts  to  postulate  principles  of 
poetry  are  ludicrously  wrong." 

Mr.  Moore  proceeds  to  cite,  as  an  instance  of  his  author's 
"pseudo-poetic  principles,"  Poe's  brilliant  essay  on  '  The  Ra- 
tionale of  Verse."  It  is  vitialeil,  we  are  told,  by  "the  assumption 
that  verse  is  founded  on  quantity."  "It  would  be  a  hard  thing." 
says  Mr.  Moore,  "to  say  that  there  is  no  quantity  in  English 
poetry — but  it  certainly  does  not  perform  the  office  that  Poe 
imagined  it  did.  I  doubt  whether  any  great  English  poet  ever 
thought  of  quantity  when  writing  his  lines,  or,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  scanned  them  after  they  were  written." 

Poe  was  wont  to  assert  that  beauty  is  the  sole  province  and  ob- 
ject of  poetry.  "It  is  curious. "  observes  Mr.  Moore,  "that  his 
own  work  is  lacking  in  just  the  quality  he  deemed  all-important 
— beauty.  Even  in  diction  his  phrase  has  seldom  the  perfect 
grace  and  haunting  charm  and  massy  weight  which  are  almost 
habitual  with  Keats  and  Coleridge  and  Tennyson,  and  of  which 
Wordsworth  and  Arnold  and  Emerson  have  such  fre(pient  use." 
We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"Poe  is  the  most  sublime  poet  since  Milton.  Sublimity  stirs 
even  in  his  most  grotesque  and  fanciful  sketch — like  Milton's  lion 
'  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  jiarts. '  It  rears  full-fronted  in  the 
concluding  jjagcs  of  'The  Narrative  of  A.  Gordon  Pym  ' — in  the 
.sentences  which  describe  the  enormous  bulk  and  battle-lanterns 
of  the  ever-living  ship  in  'The  MSS.  Found  in  a  Bottle.'  It  is 
predominant  in  the  mighty  sweep,  the  ordered  disorder,  of  'The 
Descent  into  tlie  Maelstrom.'  It  thrills  us  in  the  many-colored 
chambers  of  '  The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death. '  It  overwhelms  us 
with  horror  in  'The  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue."  It  is  solemn 
and  awe-inspiring  in  "Berenice,"  '  Ligeia, '  and 'The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher' — in'Ulalume'  and  'The  Raven.'  Metai)hysic, 
which  Poe  derided — the  great  i)roblems  of  life,  death,  and  the 
universe,  wherein  sublimity  most  resides — haunted  his  mind 
continuously.  He  reaches  his  climax  of  almost  too  profound 
thought  in  the  colloquy  of  'Moras  and  Una,'  'The  Power  of 
Words,'  and 'Eureka."  No  poet  has  .so  continuously  tried  to 
outreach  the  possibilities  of  human  experience;  none  has  so 
assiduously  avoided  the  ordinary  facts  of  human  life.  His  sub- 
limity accounts  for  his  fate  witli  the  American  jniblic.  A  true 
democracy,  it  abhors  greatness  and  ridicules  sublimity.  Yet 
Poe  fascinates  it  with  antipathetic  attraction.  It  follows  him 
very  much  as  Sanclio  Panza  flounders  after  Don  Quixote. 

"In  spite  of  its  sublimity,  Poe's  theater  of  tragic  abstractions 
is  of  course  inferior  to  the  flesh-and-blood  theater  of  the  great 
creators.  They  include  him — they  are  as  high  as  he,  and  they 
have  many  times  his  breadth  and  weight.  But  he  is  very  great 
even  in  his  one-sidednes.s — his  silhouettedness.  One-sidedness 
may  indeed  make  an  artist  more  inten.se  and  affective.  But  it 
is  a  crime  in  a  critic.  Despite  liis  fine  instinct  for  what  was 
good,  Poe  had  not  the  breadth  <>(  view  or  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  a  great  critic.  It  is  better  that  a  critic  should  err  in 
judgment  in  a  c«ncrete  case  than  that  he  should  h'.y  down  prin- 
ccsipw  Ihich  are  jirobably  wrong." 


Kino  Victor  Emmanuel  has  conferred  on  .SiRnor  .Mnscnttni  the  title  of 
■Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Savoy.  The  conferring  of  the  title  is  attributed 
to  the  King's  desire  to  show  sympathy  with  the  composer  as  a  result  of  his 
tribulations  in  the  United  States. 


SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

ARE    RAILWAY    COLLISIONS   ABSOLUTELY 
PREVENTABLE? 

T  N  fifteen  months  not  a  single  passenger  has  been  killed  on 
-*■  British  railroads;  in  this  country  seventy-seven  have  per- 
ished in  fifteen  days.  Why  should  this  be?  asks  T/ie  Scientific 
American,  editorially.  Not  because  of  the  number  of  passen- 
gers, for  British  railways  carry  more  passengers  than  ours;  not 
on  account  of  crowding,  for  the  British  traffic  is  handled  on  one- 
eighth  as  many  miles  of  track  as  ours  ;  not  because  their  signal- 
ling systems  are  better,  for  many  of  the  roads  on  which  our 
accidents  have  happened  have  more  perfect  systems  than  the 
British  roads.  An  eminent  American  engineer  says  that  the 
difference  is  one  of  national  temperament.  "Here, "he  says, 
"we  take  chances."  The  Scientific  .Imerican  accepts  this  ex- 
planation and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  remedy  must  evidently  lie 
in  automatic  devices  that  will  not  allow  the  engineer  to  "take 
chances."  Such  devices  there  are,  it  says,  that  will  make  colli- 
sions practically  impossible,  and  our  appalling  railroad  accidents 
are  therefore  absolutely  preventable,  the  only  obstacle  to  putting 
them  in  operation  being  one  of  expense.  In  this  connection  the 
writer  asks  the  question  which  he  places  at  the  head  of  bis  edi- 
torial— a  quotation  from  Matthew's  Gospel :  "How  much,  then, 
is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep?  "  Here  is  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can s  method  of  preventing  collisions  : 

"Let  us  place  two  levers  on  the  engine  and  two  corresponding 
trips  on  the  track,  one  within  sighting  distance  of  the  green  and 
the  other  within  sighting  distance  of  the  red  signal.  Let  the 
green  trip  register  with  a  lever  that  shuts  an  auxiliary  throttle- 
valve  near  the  smokebox  ;  let  the  red  trip  register  with  another 
that  will  set  the  emergency-brake.  Then  should  the  engineer 
fail  to  shut  off  steam  and  let  his  engine  coast  on  approaching  the 
distant  green  signal,  it  will  be  shut  off  for  him  ;  and  if  he  fail  to 
set  the  brakes  on  sighting  the  home  or  red  signal,  the  trip  will 
open  the  train-pipe.  The  levers  could  be  so  arranged  that  if  the 
engineer  manipulated  his  throttle  and  brakes  in  accordance  with 
the  signals,  there  would  be  no  connection  made  between  the  trips 
and  the  engine.  The  suggestion  as  to  automatic  air-brake  con- 
nections with  the  red  signal  was  made  several  years  ago,  and  it 
is  excellent ;  the  green  light  trip  acting  on  the  throttle  is  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  idea. 

"'But,'  says  the  railroad  official,  'by  the  use  of  an  absolutely 
automatic  system  you  would  destroy  that  element  of  watchful- 
ness which  it  is  our  desire  to  cultivate  in  our  engineers.  They 
would  become  careless  and  would  cease  to  watch  for  the  signals. 
Then,  should  the  signals  fail,  the  chances  of  accident  would  be 
greater  than  before'  Very  good  ;  then  let  the  roundhouse  fore- 
man set  a  seal  upon  the  automatic  levers  on  the  locomotive  be- 
fore it  starts  on  its  trip  ;  and  let  it  be  a  cast-iron  law  of  the  rail- 
road that  if  an  engineer  come  back  with  the  green  signal  seal 
broken,  he  will  be  fined  thirty  days'  pay,  and  that  if  the  red  seal 
be  broken  he  will  lose  his  job,  and  be  blacklisted  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

"  Here  is  a  system  that  would  prove  an  almost  ab.solute  pre- 
ventive of  collision,  and  that,  incidentally,  would  produce  in  the 
first  brief  month  of  its  operation  a  set  of  engineers  who  for  alert 
vigilance  would  be  hard  to  match." 

To  extend  this  method  to  all  the  block-systems  would  be  enor- 
mously costly,  but  the  writer  suggests  that  it  will  be  still  more 
costly  to  keep  on  killing  seventy-seven  passengers  in  fifteen 
days;  especially  if,  as  recent  jury  verdicts  are  suggesting,  the 
value  of  a  human  life  is  being  estimated  at  a  higher  rate  than  it 
used  to  be.  A  man,  he  says,  used  to  be  worth  about  i,ooo  times 
as  much  as  a  sheep  ;  but  the  ratio  is  getting  to  be  greater.  He 
goes  on  : 

"  Furthermore,  we  must  remember  that,  to-day,  of  our  2(X>,ooo 
miles  of  tracks,  only  25,000  miles,  or  one-eighth,  is  equipped  with 
a  block-signal  system  of  any  kind.  An<l  here  we  find  another 
potent  cause  of  our  perpetually  recurring  railroad  horrors.     Train 
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despatching  by  telegraphic  orders  assists  in  keeping  up  the  tright- 
fiiliv  high  average  of  railroad  disasters.  Take  note  of  Accident 
Bulletin  No.  5  just  issued  by  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, ivhich  records  that  in  the  three  months  ending  September 
30.  1902.  263  persons  were  killed  and  2,613  injured  in  railroad 
disasters.  At  that  rate,  in  the  tifteen  months  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  total  number  of  killed  would  run  up  to  1.315  and  the 
injured  to  over  13,000. 

"And  to  think  that  it  is  all  preventable!  Moreover,  just  as 
soon  as  we  really  understand  how  infinitely  much  a  man  is 
worth  more  than  a  sheep,  it  7i'/7/  be  prevented — if  not  by  the 
initiative  of  the  railroads,  then  by  legislative  act  compelling  the 
application  of  a  direct,  engine-controlled,  block-sigual  system  to 
every  one  of  the  200,000  miles  of  track." 


THEORY   AND    FACT. 

THAT  a  theory  accords  with  the  facts  docs  not  necessarily 
prove  it  true,  altho,  until  some  di.scordant  fact  is  observed, 
it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Some  such  theories  have  thus 
served  for  scores  of  years,  only  to  be  cast  aside  at  last.  Accord- 
ing to  Poincare,  the  eminent  French  mathematician,  an  infinite 
number  of  theories,  only  one  of  which  is  actually  true,  may  be 
devised  to  account  for  any  given  state  of  facts.  Says  an  editorial 
viuiev  in  Engiiiet'fiiig  (London,  February  13),  discussing  this 
statement: 

"Poincare  has  stated  that,  given  any  series  of  phenomena,  an 
infinite  number  of  mechanisms  can  be  devised,  the  working  of 
which  will  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  actually  observed.  To 
each  of  these  mechanisms  will  correspond  a  different  theory,  of 
which,  even  in  the  most  favorable  case,  only  one  can  really  rep- 
resent things  as  they  are.  Such  a  representation  is,  however,  he 
remarks,  not  the  principal  aim  of  a  theory,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  rather  to  facilitate  prediction  ;  and  in  the  case  cited, 
any  one  of  the  wrong  theories  above  referred  to  would  do  this 
as  well  as  the  single  correct  one,  so  long  as  no  new  phenomena 
were  introduced  into  the  series  to  be  coordinated.  In  the  practi- 
cal work  of  the  world  an  imperfect  theory  is  much  better  than 
none  at  all.  No  known  gas  accurately  observes  Boyle's  law 
[that  volume  is  inversely  proportional  to  pressure],  but  the  utility 
of  the  concept  is  but  little  affected  thereby.  And  to  take  a  more 
modern  instance,  there  are  considerable  difficulties  still  unex- 
plained in  the  theory  of  the  ionization  of  electrolytes  due  to 
Arrhenius.  On  this  theory  the  mere  solution  of  most  mineral 
salts  in  water  splits  up  the  molecules  of  the  salt  into  ions,  which 
may  either  be  atoms  or  atomic  groups.  This  splitting  up  is, 
however,  accompanied  by  no  absorption  of  heat,  tho  much  heat 
may  have  been  liberated  in  the  original  formation  of  the  mole- 
cule. It  is  true  that  each  ion  bears  an  enormous  electric  charge, 
but  the  charges,  being  of  opposite  sign,  should  tend  to  keep  the 
ions  constituting  the  molecule  together,  whereas  they  appear 
free.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  tliese  difficulties,  the  theory 
has  led  to  remarkable  predictions,  which  experiment  has  con- 
firmed, and  has  greatly  facilitated  the  grouping  together  of  a 
number  of  phenomena  which  at  first  sight  seem  in  no  way 
closel}'  allied.  That  it  has  attained  its  final  form,  however,  is 
unlikely,  and  it  may  well  be  profoundly  modified  in  the  future. 
Indeed,  as  time  goes,  almost  all  old  theories  are  superseded  by 
new  ones,  but  their  skeletons  are  often  incorporated  into  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  the  science,  as  that  of  a  coral  is  into  the 
substance  of  the  reef  on  which  it  grew.  The  very  terms  which 
originated  in  the  days  of  more  imperfect  knowledge  are  often 
retained  and  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  when  first  intro- 
duced. The  expression  'latent  heat '  is  itself  a  legacy  from  the 
days  when  heat  was  considered  a  substance  ;  and  as  commonly 
used,  no  one  ever  stops  to  remember  that  the  heat  which  has  dis- 
appeared is  no  longer  heat,  latent  or  otherwise,  but  is  repre- 
sented by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  internal  and  external  work. 

"The  object  of  a  theory  being  to  facilitate  prediction,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  adopt  that  which  most  readily  lends  itself  to  arithmetical 
and  algebraical  calculations.  Mathematicians  tell  us  that  the 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  be  j^redicted  with  equal 
accuracy  on  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  a  geocentric  universe  as 
on  that  of  the  modified  Copernican  theory,  which  has  replaced 
it,  only  the  arithmetical  work  would  be  much  more  tedious  and 


involved.  Nevertheless,  from  the  mathematical  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  the  one  hypothesis  to  be  more 
correct  than  the  other.  The  Ptolemaic  cycles  and  epicycles  used 
to  predict  the  future  positions  of  the  planets  are  merely  analo- 
gous to  Fourier's  trigonometric  series;  and  it  thus  follows  that 
by  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  terms  astronomical  calculations 
could  on  this  system  be  made  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  desired. 
We  are  reminded  here  that  amongst  the  hypotheses  put  forward 
to  account  for  the  erratic  behavior  of  Uranus  prior  to  the  discov- 
ery of  Neptune  was  tlie  suggestion  that  at  such  an  enormous  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  Newton's  laws  were  no  longer  exact.  The 
brilliant  rehabilitation  of  these  laws  subsequently  is  a  hopeful 
augury  for  the  ultimate  result  of  the  careful  investigation  now 
being  made  into  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  mass  with  which 
we  have  dealt  above." 


FARM    MACHINES  THAT  SEEM   TO  THINK. 

HUMAN  control  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  some  of  the 
latest  examples  of  improved  farm  machinery.  The  ma- 
chine performs  its  various  operations  automatical!}',  almost  as  if 
it  had  a  mind  of  its  own.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  feed  it 
and  steer  it.  Says  T/ie  Avierican  Exporter,  describing  some  of 
these  ingenious  devices : 

"For  planting,  there  is  a  machine  for  every  kind  of  seed,  cun- 
ningly designed,  well  built,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  work 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  makes  no  mistakes,  never  skips  an 
inch,  sows  no  more  thickly  in  one  place  than  in  another,  and  does 
its  work  with  an  intelligence  which  the  average  farm-hand  could 
not  be  expected  to  display. 

"  For  grain  and  grass  the  '  broadcast-seeder  '  is  used.  This  is 
attached  to  an  ordinary  wagon,  and  the  only  human  cooperation 
it  requires  is  keeping  its  hopper  full.  It  will  also  distribute  all 
kinds  of  dry  commercial  fertilizers,  and  put  them  just  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good. 

"A  mechanical  grain-drill  is  provided  for  such  grains  as  need 
to  be  planted  systematically  in  rows  or  hills.  It  is  infallible  in 
its  operation,  and  would  plant  corn,  for  example,  in  the  middle 
of  a  macadam  road,  if  this  was  required  of  it.  Among  other 
attachments  it  has  a  land  measurer,  something  like  a  cyclometer, 
which  records  the  acreage  planted.  To  cover  the  seed  it  has 
planted,  it  is  provided  with  a  system  of  hoes  which  are  adjusted 
to  work  straight  or  zigzag. 

"A  variant  of  this  apparatus  weeds  as  well  as  sows.  Still 
another  is  the  bean-planter,  which  is  quite  remarkable  in  its  in- 
telligence, so  to  speak.  It  drills  the  hole  in  the  ground,  plants 
the  beans,  covers  them,  and  marks  the  position  of  the  next  row 
at  one  operation.  It  will  even  alternate  corn  with  beans,  turn 
and  turn  about,  or  plant  corn  or  beans,  distribute  fertilizer,  and 
cover  everything  impartially.  In  fact,  it  will  do  anything  for 
which  the  farmer  has  the  intelligence  to  adjust  it. 

"The  potato-planter  would  make  a  farmer  of  a  generation  ago 
sit  up  and  rub  his  eyes.  It  requires  that  the  potatoes  be  sup- 
plied, but  will  do  all  the  rest  of  its  own  initiative.  It  picks  the 
potato  up  and  looks  it  over — or  seems  to — cuts  it  into  halves, 
quarters,  or  any  desired  number  of  parts,  separates  the  eyes,  and 
removes  the  seed  ends.  It  plants  whole  potatoes  or  parts  thereof 
as  desired,  as  near  together  or  as  far  apart  as  the  judgment  of 
the  farmer  on  the  driving-seat  suggests.  Having  dropped  the 
seed  it  covers  it,  fertilizes  it,  tucks  it  in  like  a  child  put  to  bed, 
and  paces  off  the  next  row  with  mathematical  accuracy. 

"Certain  vegetables,  notably  tomatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflower, 
celery,  lettuce,  and  some  others,  need  to  be  started  in  cold  frames, 
and  transplanted  for  the  practical  business  of  growing.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  a  plant-setting  machine,  which  will  handle  a 
sprout  as  if  it  loved  it,  establish  it  in  its  new  environment,  gather 
the  earth  tenderly  about  its  roots,  give  it  a  copious  drink  of  water 
from  a  tank  it  carries,  and  cover  from  foui  to  six  acres  in  a  day. 

"The  various  operations  generically  known  as  'cultivating' 
were  once  the  bane  of  the  farmer's  existence.  Now  he  has  a 
machine  for  each  and  every  operation  of  crop  tending,  with  a 
driver's  seat  as  comfortable  as  that  of  a  buckboard.  These  ma- 
chines seem  to  know  a  weed  from  a  crop  plant  intuitively,  and 
while  they  will  snatch  the  former  out  by  the  roots  without  com- 
punction, they  pass  the  plant  unharmed — provided,  of  course,  it 
is   growing   in   its   proper  place.     These   machines   have   been 
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highly  specialized,  and  for  every  operation  connected  with  the 
tending  of  every  kind  of  crop,  there  is  some  one  machine  which 
performs  it  a  little  better  than  any  other. 

"When  the  crop  is  ready  for  gathering,  mechanism  is  seen  at 
its  best.  The  perfection  of  the  modern  reaper  and  binder  is  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  this  year  in 
Illinois.  A  farmer  had  driven  liis  reaper  into  the  edge  of  a  field 
ready  for  cutting,  and  dismounted  from  his  seat  to  get  a  drink 
of  cider.  While  thus  occupied  the  horses  took  fright  and  ran 
away.  They  tore  round  and  round  the  field,  cutting  a  full  swath 
with  every  jump,  gathering  up  the  grain,  binding  it  with  twine, 
and  tossing  the  bundles  to  one  side.  Before  the  team  was  caught 
it  had  covered  six  and  a  half  acres,  leaving  only  patches  here  and 
there  to  be  gone  over.  This  was  accomplished  in  something  less 
than  twenty-four  minutes." 


SAWDUST   AS   AN   ALIMENT. 

THE  comic  paragrapher  is  accustomed  to  liken  various  kinds 
of  breakfast-foods  to  shavings  or  door-mats,  and  to  com- 
pare the  lot  of  him  who  eats  them  with  that  of  the  horse  con- 
demned to  feed  on  dry  hay.  Articles  on  food-adulteration,  which 
are  not  intended  to  be  funny  and  certainly  are  not  so  to  the  con- 
sumer of  cereals,  give  grounds  for  the  belief  that  in  some  cases 
the  likeness  is  more  than  an  ajjparent  one.  A  recent  account  of 
"Some  Falsifications"  contributed  to  Costnos  (Paris,  February 
14)  by  Paul  Combes,  informs  us  that  ordinary  sawdust  has  for 
several  years  been  a  favorite  ingredient  of  certain  cheap  flours 
and  cereal  foods,  and  he  gives  a  recipe  for  detecting  it.  Says 
M.  Combes: 

"Very  fine  sawdust  is  sometimes  mixed  with  cereal  foods,  and 
has  at  least  one  advantage — it  is  not  a  poison.  It  even  consti- 
tutes a  sufficient  food  for  the  larv£e  of  certain  insects,  but  it  is 
quite  insufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  man.  It  was  shown 
several  years  ago  (1S98)  that  certain  suspected  cereals  contained 
no  less  than  forty  per  cent,  of  wood-sawdust. 

"This  adulteration  is  found  especially  in  wheat  flours  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  also  in  oat  or  rye  flours,  which  normally  con- 
tain cellulose  debris  coming  from  the  grain  itself.  Thus  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  detect. 

"Nevertheless  M.  Le  Roy  has  attempted  to  apply  to  the  test 
the  color  reactions  produced  in  cellulose  by  diff"erent  substances, 
such  as  orcin  and  amidol — well-known  reactions,  but  not  hitherto 
used  in  this  special  manner. 

"He  has  obtained  excellent  results  by  using  a  reagent  that 
shows  in  a  few  seconds  the  presence  of  wood-sawdust  in  meal. 
This  has  the  following  composition  : 

Ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol  of  commerce iso  cubic  centimeters. 

Distilled  water 150      "  " 

Sirupy  phosphoric  acid 100      "  " 

Fhloroglucin 10  grams. 

"It  suffices  to  throw  a  pinch  of  the  suspected  cereal  in  some  of 
the  liquid  and  to  heat  it  gently.  If  tlie  flour  contains  wood,  the 
particles  of  sawdust  will  assume  a  brilliant  carmine  color — the 
coloration  produced  on  the  cellulose  particles  coming  from  the 
grain  itself  is  absent  or  slight,  at  least  for  some  time;  as  for 
the  starch  particles,  they  remain  colorless.  The  observation 
may  be  made  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  a  strong  lens. 

"A  solution  of  phloroglucin  in  hydrochloric  acid  acts  too  ener- 
getically under  the  same  conditions  ;  the  diff^erence  of  color  be- 
tween the  particles  of  wood-cellulose  and  grain-cellulose  is  less 
marked. 

"Of  course  M.  Le  Roy's  rapid  and  sure  reagent  does  not  en- 
able us  to  measure  the  proportion  of  sawdust  in  the  flour,  but  it 
reveals  the  adulteration,  which  can  afterward  l)e  studied  more 
carefully   with   the   microscope." — Truitslation   made   for    Thk 

LiTKRARV   Dir.KST. 


Reported  Discovery  in  Shipbuilding.— What  isstated 

to  be  "an  impending  revolution  in  sjiipbuilding  "  is  announced 
from  Germany  in  a  special  message  to  The  Times  (New  York). 
Tiie  correspondent  tells  us  that  Professor  Kretschmar.  of  the  im- 
perial navy,  has  a  radically  new  plan  for  the  construction  of  ves- 


sels, by  which  the  traditional  shape  of  the  hull  is  entirely  altered. 
He  says  of  this  invention  • 

"It  completely  rejects  the  traditional  typeof  ship  patterned  on 
tiie  form  of  fishes  and  substitutes  that  of  aquatic  birds  by  giving 
vessels  the  outlines  of  a  tetrahedron — that  is,  a  figure  inclosed  by 
triangles.  By  minimizing  the  wave  resistance  the  new  form 
augments  the  propelling  capacity  of  the  screws  of  a  ship  of  the 
present  type  50  per  cent.,  thus  producing  a  corresponding  accel- 
eration of  speed  without  any  increase  of  power.  Kretschmar's 
theory  rests  on  the  proposition  that  a  vessel  should  be  built  in 
the  shape  of  an  animal  which  moves  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
like  a  boat  instead  of  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  which  moves  through 
the  water.  His  type  does  not  produce  bow,  stern,  nor  side 
waves  nor  commotion  of  any  kind  in  sliding  or  gliding  through 
the  sea." 

Commenting  on  this,   The  American  Machinist  says: 

"We  are  not  quite  certain  about  German  ducks,  geese,  and 
swans  swimming  in  German  waters,  but  any  one  who  has  ob- 
served them  here  in  America  knows  that  the  '  bow-wave  '  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  their  progress  over  the  water,  and  we  must 
say  that  the  report  seems  to  promise  entirely  too  much.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a  boat  has  been,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  one 
ever  will  be,  made  that  can  go  through  the  water  at  any  consid- 
erable speed  without  producing  'commotion  of  any  kind  '  in  the 
water. " 

JAPANESE   DWARF  TREES. 

THE  method  by  which  the  Japanese  succeed  in  growing 
dwarf  trees  that  seem  miniature  copies  of  the  large  natural 
forms  was  long  a  mystery.  It  is  now  known  that  this  is  done  by 
a  skilful  and  long-continued  course  of  pruning  and  regulation  of 
nutrition.  In  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  M.  Albert  Maumen6 
tells  us  that  this  method  ought  not  to  be  called  unnatural  and  arti- 
ficial, since  it  is  but  an  extension  and  systemization  of  what  nature 
herself  does  to  the  vegetation  on  high  mountains,  bleak  shores, 
and  other  barren  spots.  The  Revue  Scientifique,  speaking  of 
M.  Maumen^'s  brochure,  says: 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  art  of  dwarfing  the  largest  trees  is 
part  of  the  education  of  the  Japanese  upper  classes  ;  that  it  has 
Its  schools  and  its  celebrities.  Young  persons  of  fortune  devote 
to  it  the  time  that  our  young  women  give  to  the  piano,  which 
shows  a  comprehension  of  the  things  of  the  artistic  life  quite 
diff'erent  from  ours. 

"  For  the  Japanese,  in  fact,  the  garden  is  the  outside  parlor ; 
the  parlor,  the  inside  garden.  They  always  wish  to  produce  the 
illusion  of  a  natural  landscape,  with  the  same  prodigality  that 
nature  uses  to  adorn  rural  spots,  and  as  they  join  a  rare  imita- 
tive talent  with  a  fine  observing  mind,  they  have  become  a 
nation  of  artists  in  this  particular. 

"So  the  skill  of  their  gardeners  consist  not  in  making  beauti- 
ful flowers  simply  grow  and  flourish.  Their  ambition  is  greater: 
trees  grown  in  pots  should  recall  by  their  appearance  those  that 
grow  on  the  mountain  sides,  on  the  edges  of  ravines  ;  and  while 
remaining  small,  their  majestic  forms  and  original  outlines 
must  be  preserved.  The  cultivation  of  these  trees  is  a  work  both 
of  time  and  of  patience.  This  dwarfing,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  this  atrophy  of  plants  is  the  result  of  physiological 
causes  which  are  themselves  the  consequence  either  of  the  proc- 
esses of  culture  employed  or  of  the  environment  of  the  plants. 
We  must  take  account  of  these  two  influences  at  once  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  liliputian  trees  of  Japan,  for  the  Japanese  climate 
plays  a  preponderant  part  in  predisposing  vegetation  to  remain 
dwarfed. 

"Great  altitude,  dry  heat,  persistent  cold,  insufficience  of  nour- 
ishment, cranii)ing  of  the  roots,  lack  of  food  in  the  youth  of  the 
plants,  winds  that  bend  or  break  the  stem — these  are  some  of 
the  elements  that  determine  the  arrest  of  development  of  the 
plants  that  every  one  has  observed  in  excursions  to  the  moun- 
tains, among  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  and  in  arid  places  in  general. 
'A  conifer  whose  toj)  is  cut  off,*  remarks  M.  Vallot,  'is  arrested 
for  a  time;  if  this  operation  is  performed  anew  every  time  the 
tree  begins  to  recover,  the  time  of  arrest  will  become  longer  and 
longer,  and  the  tree  will  remain  knotty,  deformed,  and  dwarfed.' 

"All  the  cultural  operations,  whether  on  the  subject  or  on  its 
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nourishment — such  as  continued  trimniinjj.  twisting,  and  turn- 
ing of  the  branches,  transplanting  to  small  pots,  cutting  away 
roots,  etc. — that  can  paralyze  the  vital  functions,  obstruct  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  or  lessen  nutrition,  will  provoke  a  stop- 
page of  growth,  showing  their  effects  in  a  very  noticeable  reduc- 
tion in  height  and  sometimes  in  deformation  of  the  plant,  and 
thus  prepare  it  for  dwarfing.  This  would  be  merely  a  matter  of 
time  and  perseverance,  if  the  Japanese  did  not  also  use  esthetic 
feeling  and  a  certain  art  in  the  making  of  their  pygmy  trees. 
The  same  subjects,  tho  less  dwarfed  in  their  branches,  may  be 
met  at  each  step  on  mountain  sides,  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  and 
in  all  situations  where  plants  struggle  for  existence  against  the 
elements.  The  processes  employed  by  the  Japanese  are  thus  not 
so  unnatural  as  some  have  affirmed. 

"The  conifers  are  the  plants  that  are  chosen  preferably  for  the 
formation  of  these  pygmies  ;  besides  these,  the  oak,  the  plum, 
the  bamboo,  and  the  cherry  are  species  that  take  kindly  to 
dwarfing. 

"In  1878  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  France  a  collection  of 
Japanese  trees ;  in  18S9  another  collection  was  shown,  but  in 
1900  only  a  few  examples  were  seen  in  the  Japanese  garden  at 
the  Trocad^ro.  A  cedar,  aged  250  years,  according  to  the  cata- 
log of  the  Paris  Horticultural  Exhibition,  was  sold  for  1,300 
francs  [$260]. 

"The  English  seem  to  be  verj*  fond  of  these  trees,  which  are 
not  yet  in  the  fashion  with  us.  They  are  considered  unfit  for 
use  indoors,  and  are  generally  for  the  open  air,  to  be  placed  in  a 
partially  shaded  spot,  as  in  a  gardener  on  a  terrace." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ARE  THE  SWISS   GLACIERS   DISAPPEARING? 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  written  in  Europe  lately,  and  espe- 
cially in  France,  about"  white  coal  "as  a  source  of  energy. 
By  this  figurative  phrase  is  denoted  the  glacier  ice  of  the  high 
mountains,  which,  melting  gradually,  gives  rise  to  streams  that 
never  fail.  These  mountain  torrents  are  being  more  and  more 
used  for  generating  power,  and  thus  glaciers  may  be  looked  upon 
as  mines  of  stored-up  energy.  The  idea  has  been  that,  while 
the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  here 
are  mines  of  "white  coal  "  that  are  inexhaustible  because  con- 
tinually renewed.  But  now  comes  M.  P.  Delahaye,  who,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Revue  Industrielle  (Paris) ,  points  out  that 
we  have  evidence  that  the  Alpine  and  other  glaciers  are  shrink- 
ing, so  that  the  white  coal  may  not  be  any  more  reliable  in  the 
end  than  the  black.     Says  this  writer : 

"Until  recently,  no  one  concerned  himself  much  about  the  life 
of  glaciers ;  geologists  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  not 
immovable  and  that  there  were  variations  in  their  mass  and 
form  ;  but  isolated  observations  did  not  enable  us  to  formulate 
general  conclusions  regarding  the  glacial  system  of  any  particu- 
lar region.  It  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  subject  a 
certain  number  of  glaciers  to  systematic  observation,  after  sur- 
veying the  region  exactly,  and  to  assure  ourselves  by  annual 
verification  whether  there  was  advance  or  recession,  augmen- 
tation of  the  mass  or  diminution.  In  1874  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Switzerland  made  a  chart  of  the  Rhone  glacier  ;  in  iS8r  a  Swiss 
naturalist,  M.  Forel,  published  an  essay  on  the  periodic  varia- 
tions of  glaciers  ;  later  the  German  and  Austrian  Alpine  Clubs 
began  to  map  the  glaciers  of  their  countries,  and  for  some  little 
time  the  Tourists'  Society  of  Dauphiny  has  been  watching  con- 
stantly the  glaciers  of  the  French  Alpine  region.  M.  Kilian, 
professor  in  Grenoble  University,  has  devoted  him.self  to  this 
study,  and  the  observations  that  he  has  been  making  personally 
for  the  last  ten  years  show  us  that  a  number  of  the  glaciers  of 
Dauphiny  are  disappearing  with  unsuspected  rapidity. 

"M.  H.  de  Varigny  has  recently  discussed  the  data  furnished 
not  only  by  M.  Kilian  in  his  observations  on  the  variations  of 
glaciers,  but  by  Messrs.  Forel,  Finsterwander,  and  Murat,  and 
Messrs.  Richter  and  Porro,  in  the  reports  devoted  to  Switzerland 
and  the  Eastern  and  Italian  Alps.  The  phenomenon  of  decrease 
is  manifested  everywhere,  if  we  credit  the  proofs  collected  in 


Sweden,  the  Caucasus,  Kilimanjaro,  the  Altai,  the  Himalayas, 
etc.,  and  reproduced  by  the  ReTue  de  Glaciologie. 

"  Because  of  the  small  number  of  years  during  which  the  scie-n- 
tific  study  of  the  subject  has  been  carried  on,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  say  that  the  present  glaciers  are  destined  to  disappear 
from  our  land,  altho  some  of  them  are  diminishing  almost  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  passing  through  a  crisis 
due  to  the  persistence  of  winters  with  little  snow  or  of  warm 
summers.  But  still  the  constancy  of  the  glacier  is  a  hypothesis 
that  is  not  confirmed  by  known  facts  ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the 
utilization  of  the  energy  of  'white  coal,'  when  it  is  predicted 
that  this  will  be  substituted  sooner  or  later  for  black  coal,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  that  when  the  time  comes  when  we  have  no 
more  coal,  it  may  be  that  we  shall  be  also  lacking  in  part  of  the 
natural  resources  on  whicli  w-e  are  now  relying  to  replace  it."— 
Translation  »iade  for  Tiik  Literary  Digest, 


TELEGRAPHY  BY  ELECTRICAL  SENSATION. 

A  COMPLETE  telegraph  in  which  the  messages  are  read  by 
sliglit  electrical  shocks  communicated  to  the  finger-tips 
has  been  devised  by  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  claims  that  it  will 
find  a  wide  use  among  deaf-mutes  and  perhaps  among  others. 
A  correspondent  of  The  Western  Electrician,  who  describes 
the  method,  says  that  by  it  "deaf-mutes  and  blind  mutes  are 
enabled  to  dis- 
pense   with    the       r— ■ fi—^  .. 

fi  n  g  e  r-a  n  d-1  i  p 
service,  as  well 
as  the  raised-let- 
ter method,  and 
converse  freely, 
as  well  in  the 
dark  as  in  the 
light."  He  goes 
on  to  say : 

"The  inven- 
tion consists  in 
establishing  com- 
munication b  y 
electric  impulses 
through  a  circuit 
in  which  a  source 
of  electricity  and 
a  person  or  per- 
sons receiving 
the  impulses 
form  a  part,  with 
apparatus  under 
the  control  of 
such  person  or 
persons  for  ma- 
king the  impuls- 
es with  rapidity 
and  facility. 

"The  accom- 
panying drawing 
is  a  plan  view  of 
an  ordinary  bat- 
tery having  elec- 
trical conductors 
provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the 

invention.  Referring  to  the  drawing,  (a)  indicates  a  binding- 
post  for  attaching  the  positive  wire,  and  {l>)  a  post  for  attach- 
ing the  negative  wire.  Bifurcated  wire  conductors  {c)  and  {c') 
are  attached  at  their  upper  ends  to  the  posts  (a)  and  (d). 
To  the  free  end  of  these  conductors  and  their  bifurcated  points 
are  attached  metallic  finger  thimbles  which  form  contact- 
members. 

"The  key  of  the  battery  is  indicated  by  («).  Now,  when  one 
person  incases  the  thumb  in  (d)  and  the  forefinger  in  (d')  of  one 
set  of  conductors,  and  another  person  incases  the  thumb  in  (e) 
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and  the  forefinger  in  (<r )  of  the  other  set,  and  the  key  end  is 
closed,  each  of  the  thimbles  becomes  electrified  and  both  persons 
are  impulsed  ;  but  when  the  thimbles  (<•)  and  (e)  are  touched 
the  current  is  short-circuited  and  neither  party  feels  the  impulse, 
and  if  (^)  and  (e )  are  left  open  and  thimbles  {<f)  and  ({f  )  are 
made  to  touch,  the  current  is  short-circuited,  and  there  is  no  im- 
pulse to  either  party.  Thus  the  impulses  may  be  sent  from  one 
to  the  other  with  instant  rapidity  by  means  of  touching  and 
opening  the  thumb  and  forefinger  thimbles. 

"  'Now,  by  using  the  Morse  code,'  says  Mr.  Reese,  'two  per- 
sons within  this  circuit  can  converse  together  as  rapidly,  as  dis- 
tinctly, and  as  accurately  as  a  person  can  now  telegraph  a  mes- 
sage. There  need  be  no  mistakes,  as  both  persons  teel  the  same 
impulses.  Tiie  sirength  of  the  impulses  may  be  made  lighter  or 
stronger  by  adjusting  the  regulator  (o).  Wiien  the  current  is 
not  required,  it  should  be  shut  off  by  opening  the  key  (;/). 

"'By  the  use  of  my  improved  method  persons  may  carry 
pocket  batteries  and  converse  witli  each  other  while  walking  on 
the  street  or  while  on  the  cars  or  other  mode  of  transit.  They 
can  talk  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light,  and  where  the  house 
is  properly  wired  persons  in  different  rooms  or  in  different  beds 
may  commune  together.  The  blind-mutes  can  throw  their  cum- 
brous fingerboards  away  and  receive  and  send  their  impulses 
by  electricity  with  as  great  rapidity  as  can  be  done  by  telegraph- 
ing to-day.  The  schoolhouses  can  be  wired,  so  that  tlie  teacher 
can  speak  to  any  one  or  to  every  scholar  in  the  class-room  at  the 
same  time  and  can  call  any  one  or  class  to  the  office  at  any  time. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  bifurcated  wires  is  that  they  bring 
both  parties  in  when  the  circuit  is  open  and  throw  them  both  out 
when  either  side  is  shunted.  When  two  parties  hold  the  thim- 
bles, a  third  party  may  send  a  message  to  them  by  using  key 
(«)  ;  but  he  could  only  receive  the  answer  through  the  thimbles. 
The  thimbles  are  such  as  ordinarily  used  by  women  in  sewing. 
They  have  an  opening  in  the  end.  so  as  to  receive  the  wire,  which 
may  be  easily  separated,  so  as  to  attach  a  thimble  of  the  desired 
size.'  " 


"WHAT   IS   ELECTRICITY"   AGAIN. 

ACCORDING  to  the  theory  advanced  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson, 
which  has  gained  so  many  adherents,  and  has  so  deeply 
modified  scientific  thought  in  the  past  few  years,  atoms  may  be 
further  subdivided  into  ''chips,"  each  of  which  constitutes  a 
negative  charge  of  electricity.  An  interesting  modification  of 
tnis  theory  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  noted  in  T/ie  Electrical 
World  and  Engineer  (February  21).  According  to  Sir  Oliver's 
theory,  all  matter  is  electric  in  nature.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  the  paper  under  consideration,  the  electronic  charge  car- 
ried by  the  corpuscle  is  regarded  as  the  corpuscle  itself.  That 
is  to  say,  instead  of  assuming  a  nucleus  or  core  of  matter  to 
carry  the  electronic  charge,  the  charge  ...  is  regarded  as  the 
corpuscle.  All  matter  is  assumed  to  be  built  up  of  these  elec- 
tronic charges  or  electrons,  which  arelwth  negative  and  positive. 
A  hydrogen  atom  is  suppo.sed  to  contain  about  700  of  the.se  elec- 
trons. A  mercury  atom  is  reckoned  to  have  2(X)  x  70J  or  140. (xx) 
electrons  all  stowed  away  inside.  .  .  .  One  might  suppose  that 
they  are  tightly  packed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  since  the  diame- 
ter of  the  electron,  to  account  for  its  inertia,  has  to  be  10.15 
meters,  or  the  millionth  of  a  bicron,  there  is  so  mucii  elbow-room 
for  the  140,000  supposed  inhabitants  of  tiie  mercury  atom  tliat 
they  are  roughly  as  distant  from  eacli  other,  relatively  to  their 
size,  as  are  the  planets  in  our  solar  system 

"The  electrons  perform  orbits  inside  these  little  spheres,  but 
the  place  which  our  sun  occupies  in  our  visible  jilanetary  system 
seems  to  be  vacant  in  these  atomic  systems.  According  to  the 
hypothesis,  the  electrons  do  not  swing  about  a  grand  central 
electron,  but  about  one  another.  The  difference  between  one 
kind  of  matter  and  another  lies  in  the  physical  and  chemical 
pioperties  of  the  atoms  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  atoms  is 
merely  due  to  the  difference  in  groupings  of  electrons 

"All  chemical  affinity  is  traced  to  aggregations  of  electrons, 
or  atoms,  with  odd  or  unbalanced  electrons  either  positive  or 
negative.  Chemical  union  is  the  result  of  the  attraction  of  sucli 
unsatisfied  electric  charges  on  different  atoms  for  one  another. 
Cohesion  is  a  less  locally  powerful,  but  more  extended,  electric 
attraction  of  groups  of  electrons  in  nuuual  linkage  or  satisfaction. 


Cohesion,  in  the  electric  sense,  as  in  wireless  telegraphy,  is  the 
artificially  enhanced  molecular  attraction  due  to  electric  stimu- 
lus and  the   momentary  inductive    displacement  of   groups  of 

electrons 

"The  Lodge  theory  of  the  electron  api)ears  to  diher  then  from 
the  Thomson  theory  mainly  in  postulating  that  there  is  no  mat- 
ter in  an  electron  or  corpuscle,  and  that  this  little  fundamental 
unit  is  all  electric.  Thomson's  theory  means  that  negative  elec- 
tricify  is  matter.  Lodge's  theory  means  that  all  matter  down 
to  the  ultimate  corpuscle  is  electricity.  The  differencein  thought 
between  the  two  theories  is  quite  appreciable  ;  but  there  is  so 
little  matter  in  an  electron  that  it  matters  little  to  which  we  pin 
our  faith." 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  both  these  theories  it  is  the  relation- 
ship between  matter  and  electricity  that  is  explained.  Thus 
they  answer  the  question  "  What  is  matter?"  quite  as  truly  as 
What  is  electricity?  "  Thoinasen.se  they  answer  neither,  they 
certainly  form  a  basis  on  which  we  can  acquire  a  vast  amount  ot 
additional  knowledge  about  both. 


White  Light  for  Photographic  Work.— To  many 
amateur  photographers  the  dim  red  light  used  in  the  ordinary 
dark  room  is  very  disagreeable.  All  such  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  use  a  liquid  filter  that  will  strain  out  the  sen- 
sitive rays  of  light  without  altering  its  color,  so  that  developing 
and  fixing  may  be  done  in  white  light.  This  fact,  according  to 
Cosmos  (February  7)  was  discovered  by  a  French  photographer. 
M.  Liesang,  and  has  been  known  for  several  years.  Says  that 
paper : 

"A  .solution  of  three  parts  of  nickel  chlorid  (green)  and  one 
part  of  cobalt  chlorid  (red)  is  colorless  by  transmitted  light  and 
at  a  certain  dilution  becomes  clear  like  water.  As  the  light  that 
traverses  each  liquid  separately  is  inactinic  it  must  also  be  so 
after  having  passed  through  their  mixture,  and  thus  can  have  no 
action  on  silver  salts.  To  absorb  the  ultra-violet,  the  vessel  con 
taining  the  solution  is  covered  with  collodion  mixed  with  sul- 
fate of  quinin,  feebly  acidulated  with  sulfuric  acid.  Sensitive 
paper  expo.sed  for  a  week  to  this  light  undergoes  no  alteration." 
—  Translation  made Jor  The  Litekarv  Digest. 


Rapid  Growth  of  Fish.— Experiments  recently  made  in 
England  furnish  interesting  information  regarding  the  rapidity 
of  growth  of  fish  of  the  salmon  family  during  their  stay  in  the 
sea.     Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (February  14)  : 

"A  sea-trout  weighing  3  pounds  when  captured  and  marked 
July  8,  1901,  weighed  6  pounds  when  retaken  in  July,  1902.  having 
thus  doubled  in  weight  in  one  year.  A  13-pound  salmon  taken 
and  marked  in  January.  1901.  weighed  21  pounds  in  July,  1902, 
and  another  salmon  weighing  16  pounds  in  August,  1901,  reached 
the  weight  of  22  pounds  when  retaken  in  July.  1902.  An  exam- 
ple of  still  more  extraordinary  growth  has  been  reported.  A 
male  salmon  caught  at  Castle  Connell  on  February  24  of  last 
year,  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Vansittart,  weighed  19  pounds.  It  was 
marked  by  one  of  the  tags  used  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, bearing  the  number  1.502,  and  replaced  in  the  water.  On 
•March  26  following  the  same  fish  was  retaken  at  O'Brien's 
Bridge,  live  miles  from  Castle  Connell.  and  it  then  weighed  33 
pounds.  Its  weight  had  increa.sed  by  14  pounds  in  one  month 
and  two  days.  The  fact  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  indubita- 
ble, having  been  established  by  a  naval  certificate." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Count  Zk.I'PEI.In,  accordinp  to  the  (ieneva  correspondent  of  Thf  Patly 
Mail.  I-ondon,  has  just  completed  an  autoiiiobile-lnunch  "wliich  possesses 
tlie  peculinrity  of  hnvintt  its  propelletii  in  the  air.  According  to  the  inven- 
tor, the  launch  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  tropical  lakes  and  rivers  en- 
cumbered with  aquatic  plants,  which,  obstructing  the  screw,  render  an 
ordinary  steam-launch  useless.  The  launch  is  extremely  light,  has  a 
ilraft  of  only  ten  inches,  and  it  skims  the  water  at  a  rate  varying  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  miles  an  hour." 
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CAN    PALESTINE   AGAIN    BECOME   A    FERTILE 
LAND? 

IX  view  of  the  contradictory  reports  concerning  the  Jewish 
agricultural  colonies  established  by  the  Rothschilds  and 
Montetioris  in  Palestine,  and  of  the  program  of  the  Zionists  to 
reestablish  Jewish  nationality  in  the  laud  of  their  fathers,  it  is 
of  interest  to  bear  what  specialists  say  as  to  the  possibility  of 
making  Palestine  again  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
changing  it  from  a  country  that  now  barely  supports  600,000  to 
one  that  will  sustain  between  2,000,000  or  3,000,000.  as  in  the 
days  of  Joshua,  or  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000,  as  in  the 
times  of  King  David.  A  most  valuable  contribution  on  this  sub- 
ject, entitled  "Die  Niederschlagsverhaltnisse  Palastinas  in  alter 
und  neuer  Zeit,"  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Hilderscheide,  fills  two  entire 
cumbers  (Nos.  i  and  2)  of  the  Zeitschrift  des  Deutscher  Palds- 
tina-  V'ereins  (Leipsic) .  It  gives  a  wealth  of  statistical  data  on 
the  meteorology  and  climatology  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  then,  on 
the  basis  of  these  data,  the  writer  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  question  whether  Palestine  can  not  again  be  made  as 
productive  a  country  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago  can  only 
be  answered  if  the  causes  are  examined  that  have  led  to  its  pres- 
ent degenerated  condition.  If  these  lie  in  permanent  changes  in 
the  climate,  in  a  decreased  average  of  annual  rains,  and  other 
factors  not  under  the  control  of  mankind,  then  it  is  useless  to 
hope  that  money  or  energy  will  restore  the  pristine  productive- 
ness of  the  land.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  causes  lie  in  histori- 
cal and  political  changes,  chief  among  which  is  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  country  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  then  there  can 
be  no  reasons  why  such  a  restoration  should  not  take  place. 
Both  of  these  views  have  had  ardent  champions  among  the  spe- 
cialists, among  the  advocates  of  the  former  view  being  Hull, 
Franz,  Fischer,  and  Zunioffen,  while  Condor,  Lartet,  Ankel, 
and  others  are  equally  decided  in  their  defense  of  the  second 
opinion. 

"A  candid  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case  shows  that  they 
are  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  latter  position.  The  former  view 
is  really  based  upon  a.  peiitio  pjincipii.  It  is  presupposed  that 
there  have  been  radical  changes  in  the  climate  of  Palestine  in 
historic  time,  and  that  these  changes  have  been  produced  by  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  the  forests.  Now  the  fact  in  the  case  is 
that  we  have  no  proofs  whatever  that  the  forests  of  Palestine 
were  in  the  Biblical  times  any  more  extensive  than  they  are  now. 
We  have  no  evidence  from  any  author  of  note  that  there  ever  has 
been  such  a  ruthless  destruction  of  forests.  No  passage  in  either 
the  Bible  or  the  Talmud  permits  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
in  former  times  the  average  of  rainfall  was  any  greater  than  it  is 
at  present.  Ever  since  meteorological  observations  have  been 
scientifically  taken  in  Palestine  (and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of 
Jerusalem,  these  go  back  for  decades) ,  the  climatic  conditions 
have  remained  practically  the  same.  In  fact,  the  rain-producing 
causes,  such  as  the  near  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  the  same  as  they 
were  in  Biblical  times. 

"There  is  accordingly  no  evidence  of  history  or  science  to  show 
that  the  climate  of  Palestine  has  changed  materially  from  the 
time  when  the  land  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  to  the  present 
age  when  so  much  of  the  country  is  a  stony  and  barren  waste. 
Other  causes  have  been  operative,  and  these  have  been  chiefly 
direful  and  destructive  political  conditions  that  began  as  early 
as  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  have 
reached  their  acme  in  the  corrupt  Turkish  rule  of  the  last  four 
centuries,  the  oppression  of  the  officials,  the  management  of  the 
taxes,  and  the  like.  The  people  have  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
come indifferent  to  all  progress,  as  progress  only  signified  new 
oppression.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  historic  land,  if  put 
under  proper  care  and  correctly  managed,  can  be  restored  to  its 
former  flourishing  condition.  The  ocular  proof  of  this  can  be 
seen  in  the  verj'  flourishing  condition  of  the  Wiirttemberg  Tem- 
ple colonies,  which  were  established  in  1868  near  Jerusalem, 
Sharon,  and  Haifa,  and  which  are  veritable  garden  spots  in  the 
land,  and  that,  too,  in  localities  that  before  the  days  of  these 
colonies  were  virtually  desert  land.     The  fact  that  the  Jewish 


agriculuiral  colonies  can  not  make  equally  good  reports  is  to  be 
explained  partly  on  the  ground  of  mismanagement  and  partly 
because  the  colonists  have  not  the  good-will  and  enterprise  neces- 
sary   for   the    work." — Translation    made    for   The    Literary 

DiCKST. 

THEOLOGICAL   VIEWS   OF  EMPEROR  WILLIAM. 

TT  is  very  easy  for  a  journal  in  America  to  attain  distinction 
■^  just  now.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to  abstain  from  saying  any- 
thing about  Emperor  William's  utterances  on  revelation  and  in- 
spiration, called  forth  b)'  Professor  Delitzsch's  recent  address  on 
the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  and  by  the  storm 
of  protests  which  it  evoked.  The  fact  that  Professor  Delitzsch  is 
president  of  an  Assyriological  society  of  which  the  Emperor  is  a 
patron,  and  the  further  fact  that  not  only  his  recent  address  but 
the  one  delivered  a  year  ago  on  "  Babel  und  Bibel  "  were  given 
before  the  Emperor,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter,  who  by 
virtue  of  his  office  is  sunimus  episcoptis  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
the  state  church  of  Prussia,  indorsed  the  learned  professor's 
alleged  "atheistic"  conclusions.  The  Emperor's  statement  of 
belief  is  said  to  have  composed  the  orthodox  critics  and  to  have 
satisfied  them  as  to  his  theological  position,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  pleased  the  free-thinkers  of  Germany  because  it  up- 
holds the  scholar's  right  to  freedom  of  research. 

The  Emperor's  statement  has  been  so  widely  copied  that  we 
here  reproduce  only  the  more  important  paragraphs.  After 
rebuking  Delitzsch  for  abandoning  the  standpoint  of  the  strict 
historian,  and  "going  into  religious  and  theological  conclusions 
which  are  quite  nebulous  and  bold,"  the  Kaiser  says: 

"I  distinguish  between  two  different  kinds  of  revelation — one 
progressive  and,  as  it  were,  historical  ;  the  other  purely  religious, 
as  preparing  the  way  for  the  future  Messiah. 

"  Regarding  the  former  it  must  be  said — for  me,  it  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  not  even  the  slightest — that  God  revealed  Him- 
self continuously  in  the  race  of  men  created  by  Him.  He  blew 
into  man  the  breath  of  His  life,  and  follows  with  fatherly  love 
and  interest  the  development  of  the  human  race.  In  order  to 
lead  it  forward  and  develop  it  he  reveals  Himself  in  this  or  that 
great  sage,  whether  priest  or  king,  whether  among  the  heathen, 
Jews,  or  Christians.  Hammurabi  was  one ;  so  was  Moses, 
Abraham,  Homer,  Charlemagne,  Luther,  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Kant,  and  Emperor  William  the  Great 

"The  second  form  of  revelation,  the  more  religious,  is  that 
which  leads  to  the  manifestation  of  our  Lord.  It  was  introduced 
with  Abraham,  slow  but  forward-looking  and  omniscient,  for 
humanity  was  lost  without  it 

"Christ  is  God — God  in  human  form.  He  redeemed  us  and 
inspires  us,  entices  us  to  follow  him.  We  feel  his  fire  burning 
in  us.  His  sympathy  strengthens  us.  His  discontent  destroys 
us.  But,  also,  his  intercession  saves  us.  Conscious  of  victory, 
building  solely  upon  his  word,  we  go  through  labor,  ridicule, 
sorrow,  misery,  and  death,  for  we  have  in  hira  God's  revealed 
word,  and  He  never  lies. 

"That  is  my  view  of  these  matters.  It  is  to  me  self-evident 
that  the  Old  Testament  contains  many  sections  which  are  of  a 
purely  human  and  historical  nature,  and  are  not  God's  revealed 
word.  These  are  merely  historical  descriptions  of  incidents  of  all 
kinds  which  happen  in  the  political,  religious,  moral,  and  intellect- 
ual life  of  this  people.  The  legislative  act  on  Sinai,  for  example, 
can  be  only  regarded  as  symbolically  inspired  of  God 

"  First,  I  believe  in  one  only  God  ;  second,  we  men  need  a 
form  in  order  to  teach  His  existence,  especially  for  our  children, 
and  third,  this  form  has  hitherto  been  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
present  version.  This  form  will  be  positively  and  substantially 
modified  under  the  influence  of  research  and  inscriptions  and 
excavations.     That  does  not  matter." 

Professor  Delitzsch  has  not  accepted  his  sovereign's  rebuke 
with  silence.  He  replies  as  follows,  according  to  a  special  cable- 
gram from  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger: 

"His  Majesty,  like  myself,  is  not  an  orthodox  Christian.  His 
vievrs  are  almost   the   same  as  mine.     To  his  statement  that  I 
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should  not  have  discussed  religion  before  the  laity,  my  reply  is 
that  my  audience  consisted  of  intellectual,  highly  cultured  men. 
The  educated  people  of  the  whole  world  are  now  fully  prepared 
for  new  scientific  knowledge,  when  it  is  presented  to  them  in 
proper  form." 

Professor  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  according  to  a  special'  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  defends  Professor  Delitzsch,  saying  that  he  de- 
serves gratitude  for  having  rectified  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Kaiser  admits  that  the 
traditional  forms  regarding  the  Old  Testament  need  revision, 
Professor  Delitzsch  gained  his 
main  object. 

Abundant  as  is  the  comment 
on  the  matter  in  this  country, 
there  is  not.  as  yet,  much  that 
is  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est. The  Philadelphia  Ca//io- 
lic  Standard  and  Times  thinks 
that "  the  Kaiser  has  found  that 
meddling  in  theology  is  not  a 
bit  safer  than  trying  experi- 
ments on  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  his  way  out  of  the  trouble 
is  not  a  bit  more  graceful  in 
the  one  case  than  the  other." 

The  Louisville  Christian 
Observer  (Presb.)  thinks  that 
the  influence  of  the  declaration 
"is  obviously  for  serious  evil." 
Referring  to  the  list  of  leaders 
in  whom  the  Kaiser  thinks  God 
has  revealed  himself.  The  Ob- 
server says : 

"According  to  this,  the  idol- 
atry of  Khammurabi,  the  piety 
of  Moses,  the  superstitious  of 
Charlemagne,  the  reformation 
of  Luther,  the  rationalism  of 
Kant,  are  all  equally  develop- 
ments of  God's  working  in 
man.  Could  anything  be  more 
confusing  than  this?  These 
men  and  their  deeds  are  in- 
deed included  in  the  providen- 
tial arrangements  of  God,  and 
their  acts  permitted  by  Him. 
But  their  conduct  is  in  no  sense 
the  result  of  His  indwelling  or 
a  revelation  of  Himself.  Can 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  ra- 
tionalism be  the  product  of 
Gods  inworking? 

"But  the  Emi)eror  continues 
with  an  expression  of  his  opin- 
ion that  many  sections  of  the 
Old  Testament 'are  not  God's 

revealed  word.'  and  that  the  legislative  act  on  Sinai  'can  be  only 
regarded  as  symbolically  inspired  by  God. '  And  this  he  puts 
forth  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  orthodoxy  !  '  " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pittsburg  Presbyterian  Banner  thinks 
that  the  Emperor  has  expressed  himself  admirably  and  that  "his 
line  of  thought  is  the  true  and  safe  one  to  follow."  The  Chicago 
Standard  (Baptist)  thinks  it  will  be  "  not  without  influence  in 
restraining  the  extremes  of  German  rationalism,"  and  /.ion's 
Herald  (Meth.  Episc,  Boston)  also  sees  in  it  a  force  to  "arrest 
the  dangerous  inferences  and  conclusions  which  were  extending 
the  publication  of  the  destructive  views  of  Professor  Delitzsch." 
Tlie  New  York  Outlook  and  Independent  (undcnom.)  comment 
but  little  and  that  favorably,  while  criticizing  Delitzsch  for  going 
to  extremes  unwarranted  by  science. 


In  Germany,  Professor  Hilprecht,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is 
visiting  in  that  country,  has  been  called  to  the  front  to  offset 
Professor  Delitzsch 's  views.  Hilprecht  is  quoted  in  the  German 
press  as  follows : 

"  Recently  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  the 
purely  monotheistic  religion  of  Israel  was  derived  from  Baby- 
lonia. On  the  basis  of  my  researches  covering  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  I  must  declare  that  this  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  The 
faith  of  the  Israelites  could  never  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
Babylonian  mountain  of  the  gods,  which  is  full  of  death  and  the 

savor  of  death." 

This  has  started  another  con- 
troversy, as  to  Professor  Hil- 
precht's  share  in  the  discov- 
eries at  Niffer  (or  Nippur), 
some  of  the  German  scholars 
depreciating  his  work  in  that 
connection.  The  Independent 
(New  Ycirk)  enters  into  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  excavations,  con- 
cluding that  "while  it  is  true 
that  the  toil  and  responsibil- 
ity of  exploration  belong  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree  to  him, 
but  chiefly  to  Dr.  Peters  and 
Mr.  Ilaynes,  yet  the  entire 
credit  for  the  decipherment  of 
the  inscriptions  found  belongs 
wholly  to  Dr.  Hilprecht." 


THE   POPE'S   SILVER 
JUBILEE. 


THE  impic< 
in       Rom 


THK    MUST   RECENT  PAINTlNr.  OK  THE   I'OPE.   BV   MADAME  LA   MARgLISE 
CECILE  DE  WENTWORTII,   OF   NEW  YORK. 

"  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XHI.,  in  order  to  show  Mrs.  Cecile  Went- 
woi  th  his  high  appreciation  of  her  beautiful  portrait  presenting  His 
Holiness  in  full  figure,  has  been  pleased  to  send  to  her  a  souvenir  gold 
medal  bearing  the  date  of  the  year  of  his  Episcopal  Jubilee. 

Rome,  March  5th,  1901.  LuiGi  Card.  Macchi." 

Courtesy  of  The  CatholU  World  (New  York). 


ssive  ceremonies 
in  Rome  commemora- 
ting the  twenty  -  fifth  anni- 
versary of  Pope  Leo's  corona- 
tion have  attracted  world-wide 
attention.  They  mark,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  the  New  York 
Sun,  the  celebration  of  a  triple 
event.  Leo  XIII.  has  been 
sixty  years  a  bishop,  nearly 
fifty  years  a  cardinal,  and  now 
twenty-five  years  a  Pope. 
Should  he  live  until  May  10. 
he  will  have  attained  to  the 
traditional  "  years  of  St.  Peter. " 
He  is  ninety-three  years  old, 
and  has  governed  the  church 
longer  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Pius  IX. 
The  New  York  Catholic   World  (Marcii)    publishes  a  leading 

article   on   "The   Great  White   Shepherd  of   Christendom."     It 

says,  in  part : 

"  He  has.  first  of  all,  shown  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  inde- 
pendent of  human  government  or  human  forms  of  government. 
Its  welfare  is  not  necessarily  one  with  either  monarchism  or 
republicanism.  Leo  XIII.  has  been  foreign  to  no  country,  and 
liaii  been  the  friend  and  supporter  of  every  legitimate  form  of 
government.  But  he  has  gone  further,  and  positively  advised 
those  who  opposed  their  L'gal  government  at  home  to  support  it 
heart  and  soul,  and  make  it  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

"He  has  proved  to  the  world,  which  obstinately  refused  to 
believe  it,  that  Catholicity  is  an  intellectual  religion  ;  not  alone 
intellectual,  but  that  the  speculative  reason,  dwelling  upon  the 
positive,  revealed  truths,  may  find  more  than  ample  exercise  for 
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every  one  of  its  powers.  Science  has  prospered  under  his  encour- 
agement, but  he  has  always  shown  that  science — restricted  to 
the  material  and  the  sensible — is  but  a  narrowing  of  the  scope  of 
human  reason  and  a  debasing  of  the  soul. 

"Again,  in  Scriptural  study,  which  was  causing  havoc  with- 
out the  church  and  uneasiness  within,  which  has  not  yet  been 
altogether  arrested,  Leo  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  questions 
which  modern  Biblical  study  presents  ;  the  legitimate  side  to 
higher  criticism  ;  encouraged  Catholics  to  keep  abreast  of  modern 
science  and  scholarship ;  and  yet  he  stands  to-day  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  church  that  alone 
champions  the  divine  author- 
ship and  inspiration  of  the  entire 
Scripture 

"In  the  matter  that  is  perhaps 
most  practical  of  all,  and  for  the 
whole  world  just  now,  in  the 
social  problems  of  labor  and  of 
capita  Leo  has  stood  particularly 
as  a  most  prominent,  heroic  fig- 
ure, with  kindness  and  love  in 
his  eyes  for  all,  with  words  of 
wisdom  on  his  lips,  warning  the 
rich  and  the  powerful  that  'he 
who  deprives  a  laborer  of  his  just 
wages  commits  a  sin  that  cries 
to  heaven  for  vengeance  '  ;  warn- 
ing the  laborer,  again,  not  to 
preach  anarchy  nor  to  rob  his  em- 
ployers ;  with  prudence,  with  a 
sagacity  that  has  won  for  him 
the  admiration  of  all,  giving  to 
the  world  the  solution  of  the 
problem  that  vexes  it  most  and 
is  big  now  with  evil  portent  for 
the  future.  So  by  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men  Leo  would 
draw  all  to  Christ." 

A  typical  Protestant  comment 
is  this  from  the  Chicago  Interior 
(Presb.)  : 

"Amiable  interest  marked 
with  kindly  personal  congratu- 
lations to  the  aged  pontiff, 
denotes  the  attitude  of  the  Prot- 
estant world  toward  the  cele- 
bration of  Leo  XIII. 's  quarter- 
centennial  on  the  papal  throne. 
Protestantism  offers  no  relig- 
ious reverence  toward  the  cere- 
mony with  which  this  jubilee 
has  been  kept  and  none  toward 
its  central  figure ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  no  theologic 
odium  to  vent  against  the  man 
or  the  occasion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  attribute  sanctity  to  the 
papal  office  before  one  recog- 
nizes in  Leo  a  man  of  outstanding  eminence  and  influence  in 
this  complex  time,  or  content  that  his  remarkable  tenure  of  a 
dignity  assumed  at  the  verge  of  threescore  years  and  ten  is  an 
episode  of  current  history  worthy  to  have  commemoration. 

"  There  have  been  other  papal  reigns  in  which  the  gravest  doubt 
of  exegesis  would  scarcely  have  persuaded  Presbyterians  to  take 
'Antichrist'  out  of  their  confessional  polemics  against  the  pa- 
pacy. More  than  any  other  pope  of  modern  times  the  present 
resident  at  the  Vatican  has  escaped  in  his  personality  the  dero- 
gating tendencies  of  his  enormously  presumptuous  station. 
Officially  committed  to  an  arrogance  of  claims  unequaled  else- 
where among  men,  Leo  has  yet  been  a  good  enough  Christian  to 
retain  much  of  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  beneath  his 
hierarchal  robes.  The  thunders  which  he  has  been  obliged  to 
hurl  hither  and  thither,  in  order  that  the  noisy  precedents  of 
popish  history  may  be  duly  kept  in  face,  he  has  hurled  with  a 
loath  hand,  having  evidently  little  heart  for  the  role  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  in  which  most  of  his  predecessors  have  so  reveled.     He 


JOHN    WESLEY,   AT  THE  AGE    OF  SIXTY-THREE. 

From  a  rare  print  by  Bland,  published  in  the  year  1765  and  approved 
by  Mr.  Wesley. 

Courtesy  of  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  (New  York). 


has  never  made  a  thoroughgoing  hater  either — not  even  against 
Italian  royalty,  which  Pius  IX.  bequeathed  him  a  commission  to 

hate  as  a  high  Christian  duty.     He  has  found  it  easier  to  love 

a  second  sign  that  Christ  has  not  been  a  stranger  in  the  pene- 
tralia of  the  Vatican  during  the  last  twenty-five  years." 

Several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  journals  in  this  country  pub- 
lish special  issues  in  honor  of  the  jubilee.  Among  the  many 
services  held  in  various  cities  to  commemorate  the  event  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  at  which 

solemn  pontifical  mass  was  cele- 
brated by  Mgr.  Falcon io,  apos- 
tolic delegate  to  the  United 
States,  and  by  Archbishop 
Farley. 

THE    JOHN    WESLEY 
BICENTENNIAL. 

IX  /TACAULAY  said  of  John 
^^ *-  Wesley  that  he  was  "a 
man  whose  eloquence  and  logical 
acuteness  might  have  made  him 
eminent  in  literature,  whose 
genius  for  government  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  and 
who,  whatever  his  errors  may 
have  been,  devoted  all  his  pow- 
ers, in  defiance  of  obloquy  and 
derision,  to  what  he  sincerely 
considered  the  highest  good  of 
his  species."  A  eulogy  such  as 
this  is  recalled  at  the  present 
time  on  account  of  the  revived  in- 
terest in  Wesley,  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  intended  cele- 
bration next  June  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Naturally  the  Methodists 
are  taking  the  lead  in  forward- 
ing this  revival  of  interest  in  the 
great  founder  of  their  sect.  As 
appropriate  to  the  anniversary, 
there  has  appeared  a  volume  of 
extracts  from  John  Wesley's 
journal  by  Percy  Livingston 
Parker,  to  which  the  late  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  furnishes  a  most 
readable  introduction  and  Au- 
gustine Birrell,  K.  C. , a  biographi- 
cal appreciation.  Mr.  Hughes 
says  that  "Wesley  has  demon- 
strated that  a  true  projDhet  of 
God  has  more  influence  than  all 
the  politicians  and  .soldiers  and  millionaires  put  together."  Pro- 
ceeding to  contrast  the  influence  of  Wesley  and  John  Henry  New- 
man, he  declares  that  "the  whole  future  of  the  British  empire  de- 
pends upon  this  question  of  questions — will  George  Fox  and  John 
Wesley  on  the  one  hand,  or  John  Henry  Newman  on  the  other, 
ultimately  prevail?  " 

The  unparalleled  industry  and  perseverance  of  Wesley  is 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  following  j^as- 
sage : 

"John  Wesley  contested  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  during  a  campaign  which  lasted  forty  5'ears.  He  did  it  for 
the  most  part  on  horseback.  He  paid  more  turnpikes  than  any  man 
who  ever  bestrode  a  beast.  Eight  thousand  miles  was  his  annual 
record  for  many  a  long  year,  during  which  he  seldom  preached  less 
frequentl}'  than  five  thousand  times.  Had  he  preserved  his  scores 
at  all  the  inns  where  be  lodged,  they  would  have  made  by  them- 
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selves  a  history  of  prices.  And  throughout  it  all  he  never  knew 
what  a  depression  of  spirits  meant,  tho  he  had  nuicii  to  try  him, 
suits  in  chancery,  and  a  jealous  wife." 

The  extracts  from  Wesley's  journal  are  of  vital  interest,  and 
read  like  a  strenuous  romance  of  his  time.  He  was  mobbed, 
stoned,  insulted,  and  driven  out  from  liiis  place  and  that ;  yet 
finally  he  won  recognition  from  even  the  greatest  people  of  the 
realm.  He  preached  to  miners,  merchants,  sailors,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  fields  and  streets,  until  he  had  made  Methodism 
in  England,  if  not  acceptable  to  the  higher  classes,  at  least  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Take  him  all  in  all,  affirms  Mr. 
Birrell,  he  was  "the  greatest  force  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  in 
England.  .  .  ,  No  single  figure  influenced  so  many  minds,  no 
single  voice  touched  so  many  hearts.  No  other  man  did  such  a 
life's  work  for  England." 

On  the  evening  of  February  26  there  was  a  great  celebration 
of  the  bicentenary  of  Metliodism  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
the  chief  interest  centering  about  the  presence  and  address  of 
President  Roosevelt,  who  was  surrounded  on  the  stage  by  many 
dignitaries  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  President's  speech 
was  largely  devoted  to  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  men  who 
built  its  early  history.  He  noted  that  the  pioneer  preachers, 
among  whom  the  Methodist  preachers  were  most  conspicuous, 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  moral  qualities  of  the  nation.  The 
President  said  in  jjart : 

"Wesley  said  he  did  not  intend  to  leave  all  the  good  tunes  to 
the  service  of  the  devil.  He  accomplished  so  much  for  mankind 
because  he  also  refused  to  leave  the  stronger,  manlier  qualities 
to  be  availed  of  only  in  the  interest  of  evil.  The  church  he 
founded  has  throughout  its  career  been  a  church  for  the  poor  as 
well  as  for  the  rich,  and  has  known  no  distinction  of  persons. 
It  has  been  a  church  whose  members,  if  true  to  the  teachings  of 
its  founder,  have  sought  for  no  greater  privilege  than  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  life,  who  have  prided 
themselves,  not  on  shirking  rough  duty,  but  on  undertaking  it 
and  carrying  it  to  a  successful  conclusion." 

Estimates  of  Wesley,  mingled  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
comments  upon  the  growth  and  conditions  of  Methodism,  abound 
in  both  the  religious  and  the  secular  press.  Zion' s  Herald,  the 
leading  Methodist  organ  of  New  England,  says: 

"We  are  prepared  to  affirm,  for  we  thoroughly  believe,  that  no 
one  in  all  the  world's  history  surpasses,  and  very  few,  if  any, 
have  equaled  John  Wesley  in  the  completeness  with  which  he 
dedicated  himself  to  God,  in  his  unselfish,  unswerving,  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  duty.  He  was  simply  a  consistent  Christian, 
all  for  Christ  and  naught  for  self.  His  conscientiousness,  his 
benevolence,  his  industry,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  those 
directions  ;  and  the  more  they  are  copied  by  his  followers  the  bet- 
ter for  them  and  for  the  world.  Neither  is  there  danger  of  lay- 
ing too  much  stress  on  his  skill  as  an  organizer,  his  sagacity  as 
a  statesman,  his  fervor  and  success  as  an  evangelist,  his  strength 
as  a  theohygian,  his  jxiwer  as  a  preacher,  and  his  high  attain- 
ments in  the  Christian  life.  In  all  these  respects  his  example  is 
to  be  unstintedly  commended.  He  was  filled  with  an  all-con- 
suming zeal  to  do  good.  He  had  a  passion  for  God's  glory.  He 
lived  for  eternity." 


THE   PULPIT   IN   THE   NEW   CENTURY. 

I  T  has  been  said  that  the  ministry  is  losing  its  old-time  pres- 
•^  tige,  and  that  the  divinity  schools  are  the  only  schools  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  attendance  is  either  at  a  standstill  or 
on  a  positive  decline.  "Young  men  of  nerve  and  of  broad  cul- 
ture," observes  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago,  "dis- 
trust the  ministerial  profession  ;  and  tiie  'theolog'  is  exposed  to 
banter,  perhaps  ridicule,  on  the  university  campus."  Mr.  Jones 
writes  further  (in  The  Cosmofio/itati,  February)  : 

"And  still  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  great  postulates  of 
religion,  the  fundamental  ethical  and  si)iritual  princii)Ies  em- 
phasizecl  by  Christianity  ;ind  the  other  great  religious  systems 
of  the  world,  were   more  confidently  enforced  by  the  thinkers  of 


the  world.  Science,  instead  of  limiting,  has  enlarged  the  circle 
of  human  reverence  ;  history,  instead  of  denying,  has  reenforced 
the  great  Scriptural  texts  of  humanity,  and  the  ethics  of  the 
great  Nazarene,  as  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in 
his  great  ])arables,  are  becoming  more  and  more  embodied  in 
state  enactments,  civic  ideals,  and  economic  requirements." 

If  our  preachers  have  lost  their  influence,  continues  Mr.  Jones, 
it  is  because  they  have  failed  "to  bring  the  religious  thinking 
of  the  world  down  to  date  ;  to  formulate  religion  in  the  present 
tense."     We  quote  again  : 

"Every  community  waits  with  more  or  less  conscious  restless- 
ness for  the  voice  of  the  man  in  the  pulpit  who  will  discuss  with 
high  impartiality  the  distractions  of  the  street,  who  will  empha- 
size the  humanities  that  underlie  all  the  sects,  the  unities  that 
join  tramp  and  millionaire,  coal-digger  and  coal-baron.  There 
is  not  a  town  of  five  thousand  or  more  in  this  country  where  the 
voice  of  the  reconciler  in  the  pulpit,  the  one  unflinching  demo- 
crat of  the  town,  would  not  be  heard  gladly  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
convinces  that  town  that  he  always  means  what  he  says,  and  is 
always  ready  to  say  what  he  means,  he  will  find  a  support  in 
that  town  that  will  be  adequate  to  the  self-denying  needs  of  a 
public  servant.  This  young  man,  when  he  appears,  may  find 
himself  in  a  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  Episco- 
pal, or  other  pulpit ;  but  the  label,  whatever  it  is,  will  not  cut 
much  figure.  He  will  stand  in  that  town  as  a  living  illustra- 
tion of  the  palpable  truth  to-day  that  in  religion  all  labels  are 
libels,  for  they  misrepresent  more  than  they  represent ;  they  ex- 
clude more  than  they  include,  of  what  is  near,  dear,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  wearer  himself 

"A  new  Catholicism  is  imminent  in  religion.  Not  the  'Catho- 
lic Church  of  Rome,'  tho  that  is  the  most  benignant  achievement 
in  human  organization  thus  far  reached,  but  the  catholic  church 
of  humanity  which  will  include  the  great  mother  church  of 
Christendom,  and  as  much  outside  and  beyond  as  represents  the 
conclusions  of  science,  the  organized  experience  of  states,  and 
the  longings  and  humiliations  of  the  human  heart." 

A  similar  view  is  expressed  by  the  Rev.  George  Chalmers 
Richmond,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  a  recent  address  now  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  "at  the  request  of  Bishop  Huntington."  Mr. 
Richmond  says : 

"The  power  to  preach  in  reality  is  not  given  us  by  any  man  ; 
it  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all.  'like  the  outbursting  of  a  fountain 
from  the  earth  or  of  the  breaking  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with 
sjwntaneous,  original,  native  force.'  It  comes  as  a  result  of 
long  efforts  in  school,  college,  and  university  to  master  the  ele- 
ments of  our  native  speech,  to  put  ourselves  into  contact  with  the 
great  forces  of  men  and  institutions  which  have  shaped  the 
course  of  history,  to  make  one  with  our  best  manhood  the  true, 
masterful,  and  controlling  thoughts  which  have  given  life  and 
energy  to  the  world,  and  which  as  an  intellectual  increment 
form  our  true  basis  for  preaching  with  authority. 

"A  man  is  not  ready  to  preach  before  he  is  twenty-five.  Peo- 
ple do  not  value  what  he  has  to  say  before  that  jieriod,  and  this 
is  about  the  age  when  a  young  student  should  be  ready  for  his 
ordination.  The  mind  of  a  man  is  hardly  open  and  prepared  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  universe  before  that  time.  No 
matter  how  sj)iritual  the  fellow  may  be,  no  matter  how  urgent 
certain  women  may  be  in  some  country  parish  where  the  fluency 
and  appearance  of  the  candidate  have  been  magnetic,  no  matter 
how  eager  the  youth  may  be  to  do  the  work  of  his  Master  and 
serve  his  church,  his  first  duty  is  to  study  and  think,  to  meditate 
and  discuss  upon  the  great  subjects  which  every  preacher  must 
meet  and  decide  in  the  course  of  a  jiarish  ministry.  The  first 
question  to  be  settled  to-day  is  not,  '  Do  the  women  like  the 
young  minister?'  but  this,  'How  do  the  young  men  like  him?' 
'Has  he  the  qualities  which  a  man  admires?  '  I  am  making  a 
l)lea  for  scholarship  in  the  ministry  which,  I  am  well  aware,  is 
not  the  first  question  to  be  considered.  But  it  is  the  question  of 
the  age,  and  of  that  I  am  sjjcaking.  Service  will  not  do.  Social 
qualities  are  not  sufficient.  A  good  voice  is  no  recommenda- 
tion. Some  men  think  they  can  sing  the  Gospel  just  as  well  as 
preach  it.  Churches  are  not  built  on  song.  A  parish  grows  to- 
day because  the  man  who  leads  it  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  deep 
learning  in  the  arts  of  life  and  whose  ability  is  unquestioned  bj' 
the  men  of  the  world." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


DECLINE   OF   GERMAN    INFLUENCE. 

VARIOUS  distinguished  Frenchmen  and  Italians  and  one  no 
less  eminent  Dane  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Ger- 
many's influence  over  the  civilized  world  is  waning.  They  have 
settled  this  whole  matter  among  themselves  in  the  columns  of 
the  Merctire  tie  Prance  (Paris).  The  editor  of  that  able  publi- 
cation conceived  the  idea  of  propounding  two  questions  :  "  What 
do  you  think  of  German  influence  from  a  general  intellectual 
point  of  view?  Does  this  influence  still  exist,  and  is  it  justified 
by  its  results?"  The  replies  were  very  interesting  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  intrinsic  value  and  because  the  writers  of  them  are 
well  qualified  to  speak.  They  are  prefaced  by  these  observa- 
tions of  the  Paris  paper  : 

"In  a  recent  speech  Emperor  William  proclaimed  anew  the 
pretensions  of  the  Germanic  spirit  to  world  supremacy.  It  ap- 
pears nevertheless  that  there  has  come  a  reaction  against  the 
German  intellectual  influence  that  was  so  powerful  over  masters 
like  Renan  and  even  Taine  in  France  and  over  the  majority  of 
minds  during  the  second  half  of  Uie  nineteenth  century.  The 
victories  of  1S70  won  a  universal  ascendency  for  Germany.  The 
French,  conquered  themselves,  practically  recognized  this  pre- 
ponderance, and  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  take  instruc- 
tion from  their  masters.  Recrossing  the  Rhine,  young  French- 
men congratulated  themselves  upon  fruitful  methods  of  work  ac- 
quired in  the  German  universities.  But  many  of  them  confess 
to  having  been  mistaken.  Numerous  symptoms  indicate  a  de- 
cline in  the  authority  conceded  to  German  culture." 

To  consider,  now,  the  views  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made.  One  of  them,  Maurice 
Barries,  is  very  influential  as  a  tliinker,  writer,  and  leader  of 
public  opinion  in  matters  intellectual.  He  complains  that  Ger- 
man thought  is  so  abstract,  misunderstanding  the  personal  ele- 
ment in  life  and  proving  generally  barren  : 

"In  German  thought  everything  is  rules  and  exceptions,  facts, 
data,  formulas — never  the  life  of  things.  There  is  a  vast  and 
learned  apparatus,  but  the  heart  and  the  imagination  do  not 
thrill.  The  masters  are  specialists,  classifiers.  The  patience 
and  accuracj'  of  German  critics  are  beyond  dispute,  but  they 
lose  sight  of  the  sense  of  proportion  in  things.  German  teach- 
ing, now  predominant  in  history  as  in  philology,  can  not  yield 
fruit." 

The  sway  of  militarism  and  utilitarianism  in  Germany  is  de- 
plored by  Alfred  Fouillee,  of  the  Institute,  a  French  thinker  of 
much  force  and  originality.  Theodore  Ribot,  the  eminent  psy- 
chologist and  man  of  science,  points  out  that  German  influence  to- 
day is  expended  upon  the  commercially  practical.  Thought  and 
research  for  their  own  sakes  have  been  abandoned.  The  econo- 
mist Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  no  faith  in  the  looked-for 
world-supremacj-  of  Germany  or  German  thought.  "The  Ger- 
mans who  proclaim  German  culture  deceive  themselves."  Nor 
are  these  views  peculiar  to  Frenchmen,  for  Max  Nordau  also 
thinks  German  influence  upon  the  world  at  large  is  waning. 
The  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  any  one  nation  he  thinks  "out  of 
date."     He  writes  : 

"It  is  great  men  who  wield  influence,  and  that  not  because  of 
their  nationality  but  as  a  result  of  their  originality.  Did  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  dominate  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century 
because  they  were  French?  No,  but  because  they  wrote  the 
'Philosophical  Dictionary'  and  the  'Social  Contract.'  The 
intellectual  guides  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  Hegel,  Feuer- 
bach,  and  Humboldt,  Comte  and  Pasteur,  Spencer  and  Darwin. 
Not  one  of  these  great  minds  could  have  identified  itself  with  a 
people  asking  '  What  is  j-our  nationality?'  Such  a  question 
would  be  worthy  of  a  police  official  filling  out  a  passport,  but 
not  of  any  one  studying  the  evolution  of  mankind." 

Cesare  Lombroso  thinks  England  has  to-day  more  great 
thinkers  and  leaders  of  world -opinion  than  Germany,  while  the 


United  Stales  is  striding  rapidly  forward  in  the  same  general 
way.  He  thinks  Germany  is  threatened  with  a  loss  of  force  in 
every  direction.  Tlie  Nmnui  Aiilologia  (Rome)  takes  the  same 
subject  up  exhaustively  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
is  not  in  a  position  to  realize  her  proud  dream  of  being  the  dic- 
tator of  the  world's  civilization.  —  Translations  made  for  The 
LiTEKAKv  Digest. 


BRITAIN'S   WAR   ON   THE   LONG   JUJU. 

"  I  ""  I Il'v  long  Juju,  we  regret  to  learn  from  a  contemporary,  is  an 
-*■  "obscene  idol."  They  think  very  highlj'  of  it  in  Nigeria, 
where  bands  of  natives  addict  themselves  to  head-hunting  in 
order  to  maintain  a  suitable  supply  of  offerings  to  the  god  of 
their  idolatry.  When  Great  Britain  a  few  years  ago  succeeded 
to  the  rights  of  the  chartered  company  that  had  been  administer- 
ing the  vast  African  region  known  as  Nigeria,  the  worship  of 
the  long  Juju  was  condemned  to  suppression.  That  led  to  a 
"war  "  that  received  little  notice  because  the  Boer  contest  and 
the  Mad  Mullah  in  turn  absorbed  attention.  But  events  are  now 
coming  to  a  head  in  this  neglected  portion  of  Africa.  In  south- 
ern Nigeria  the  stronghold  of  the  long  Juju  has  been  taken  and 
the  idol  itself  blown  into  the  air.  Head-hunting  has  been 
checked  and  the  slave  trade  put  down.  In  northern  Nigeria, 
where  the  long  Juju  has  never  been  orthodox,  the  British  authori- 
ties in  London  have  had  occasion  to  wonder  at  tlie  unwillingness 
of  their  commander  in  the  field  to  communicate  with  them.  He 
was  telegraphed  five  times  in  a  single  day  without  the  extraction 
of  a  reply.  That  nettled  the  people  in  London,  who  sent  one 
more  message  telling  the  commander  in  effect  to  reply  or  resign. 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  the  gentleman  addressed,  did  not  resign. 
He  moved  against  the  Emir  of  Kano,  a  powerful  Nigerian  poten- 
tate, captured  his  capital,  and  is  master  of  the  situation.  Says 
Ptiblic  Opinion  (London)  ; 

"The  capture  of  Kano,  the  principal  town  of  northern  Nigeria, 
by  a  British  force  under  Colonel  Morland  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man,  is  a  particularly  smart  piece  of  work,  especially  as 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  enemy  seems  to  have  been  severe. 
Kano  latterly  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  lost  much  of  its  an- 
cient reputation  as  the  mart  of  the  great  state  of  Sokoto.  It  had 
become  mainly  a  center  of  turbulence  and  outrage,  and  as  it  lies 
within  the  British  protectorate  of  Nigeria,  not  verj'  far  from  the 
French  sphere,  it  was  necessary  to  read  the  recalcitrant  Fulani 
ruler  a  sharp  lesson.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  will  see  that  the  new 
Emir  whom  he  will  place  upon  the  throne  does  not  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  him  who  has  just  been  driven  out.  The  importance 
of  the  capture,  apart  from  the  humanitarian  side,  is  twofold. 
It  will  give  Kano  an  opportunity  of  reviving  the  native  com- 
merce and  industry  for  which  it  was  famous  throughout  the 
Sudan,  and  it  will  rob  France  of  further  ground  of  complaint  at 
the  condition  of  things  prevailing  within  the  British  border  line. 
The  imperial  Government  complains  that  Sir  Frederick  Lugard 
acted  without  consulting  them,  but  thej'  admit  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  inevitable,  and,  so  far  as  we  at  home  can  judge,  it  may, 
we  think,  be  said  that  the  High  Commissioner  has  saved  the 
situation  by  his  ready  assumption  of  responsibility." 

Can  the  Government  in  London  afford  to  tolerate  the  cool  in- 
difference to  its  orders  shown  by  Sir  Frederick  Lugard?  This  is 
the  question  put  by  the  Paris  Temps,  which  further  observes  : 

"Sir  Frederick  Lugard  considered  that  the  security  of  the 
garrison  he  had  placed  in  the  advanced  post  of  Zaria  and  the 
safety  of  his  new  capital  of  Zungeroy,  and  finally  the  prestige 
that  constitutes  his  principal  and  indeed  his  only  strength,  alike 
depended  upon  teaching  the  Emir  of  Kano  a  severe  lesson. 
With  such  notions  in  his  head  it  was  not  likely  that  a  man  of  his 
temperament  and  disposition  would  pay  much  attention  to  the 
timid  observations  of  the  [Colonial]  department  that  is  without  a 
head  in  the  absence  of  [Joseph  Chamberlain]  its  chief.  Hence 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  advance  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  home  Government.  It  was  useless  for 
the  official  superiors  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  to  maintain  an  air 
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of  g<x)d  humor,  to  forgive  ofTenses,  even  to  turn  the  left  cheek 
after  the  right,  particularly  to  a  strong  man's  hand.  Even  an 
under  secretary  of  state  revolts  at  last.  Lord  Onslow  took  up 
Ills  best  pen  and  dipped  it  in  his  strongest  ink  to  inflict — too  late 
— a  fine — but  ineffective — reprimand  upon  his  refractory  subor- 
dinate." 

"But  Sir  Frederick  is  at  Kano, "  concludes  our  Parisian  con- 
temporary. "That  is  a  brilliant  personal  triumph." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  DiciEsx. 


DIPLOMACY-EUROPEAN    AND    AMERICAN. 

''yHE  old  school  of  European  diplomacy  with  its  dynastic  con- 
■^  siderations  and  aristocratic  traditions,  seems  unable  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  new  and  so-called  "American  "  school  of 
diplomacy  which  looks  mainly  to  economic  considerations  and 
practical  interests.  It  is  the  Indvpendance  Beige  (Brussels) 
which  arrives  at  this  conclusion.  Germany,  it  thinks,  will  stand 
by  the  old  school.  She  is  a  military  autocracy,  not  amenable  to 
popular  influence,  and  her  diplomatic  corps  must  continue  to  be 
inspired  by  the  Bismarckian  tradition.  Count  von  WolfT-Met- 
ternich,  German  Ambassador  in  London,  is  a  diplomatist  of  this 
stamp.  But  the  system  will  be  modified  in  aspect,  if  not  in 
principle.  "Germany  realizes  the  tremendous  blunder  she  made 
in  arousing  American  public  opinion  by  her  violence, "  and  her 
Washington  rej^resentative  will  act  accordingly:  "We  are  none 
the  less  convinced,"  says  the  Belgian  organ,  "that  Germany  is 
the  only  European  Power  now  whose  influence  is  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  ' 

The  London  Spectator  frankly  accej)is  the  new  diplomacy  and 
seems  rather  pleased  by  it.  It  refers  to  the  Britisli  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  Sir  E.  J.  Monson,  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  new 
order.  He  makes  frank,  genial  speeches,  can  take  the  public 
into  his  confidence  when  the  time  has  come  to  do  so,  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  subtle.  All  this,  we  are  told,  is  good.  The 
world  has  no  use  for  Machiavellis.  This  optimistic  tone — so  far 
as  British  diplomacy  is  concerned — does  not  prevail  among  Lon- 
don organs  generally.  The  consensus  of  English  opinion  at  the 
moment  is  that  British  diplomacy  is  at  a  low  ebb,  while  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  has  attained  a  high  level  of  capacity  and  achieve- 
ment. It  is  odd  to  find  the  London  Times,  News,  and  Tele- 
graph practically  agreed  on  this  point.  The  Times  is  not  so 
blunt  as  The  Xe7us,  but  it  is  fairly  blunt,  especially  with  refer- 


ence to  Venezuela.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  among  London 
organs  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  head  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office.  The  .\atioiial  A'e7'ie7i>  (London),  which 
is  most  conspicuous  in  attacking  Lord  Lansdowne  as  a  diplomatic 
incapable,  observes  : 

"Lord  Lansdowne  completed  the  'ironclad  agreement  '  with 
Count  Metternich  which  has  done  more  injury  to  our  prestige 
abroad  than  any  number  of  'regrettable  incidents'  in  South 
Africa.  The  press'  action  in  the  matter  was  simply  limited  to 
a  warning  which  was  not  listened  to,  and  it  really  surpasses  the 
license  which  is  permissible  even  to  a  Lord  Chancellor  to  try  and 
make  our  newspapers  responsible  for  the  fatuity  of  the  cabinet. 
The  press's  real  offense  on  this  cpieslion.  as  on  so  many  others, 
is  not  that  it  thwarts  statesmanship  or  diplomacy — there  is  little 
enough  of  tliat,  heaven  knows,  to  thwart — but  that  when  some 
ghastly  blunder  becomes  public  property  it  e.xposes  the  incapac- 
ity of  certain  high  and  miglity  personages — most  of  whom  speak 
greatly  above  their  ability." 

Lord  Lansdowne  is  a  serious  handicap  to  British  diplomacy, 
according  to  Sidney  Brooks,  who  handles  the  noble  lord  without 
gloves  in  The  fort  nightly  Revieiu  (London)  : 

"Englishmen  had  nothing  whatever  against  Lord  Lansdowne 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Boer  War.  They  thought  of  him,  if  I  may 
adopt  that  caustic  aside  in  which  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  '  Napo- 
leon '  dismisses  Lord  Bathurst,  as  'one  of  those  strange  children 
of  our  political  system  who  iill  the  most  dazzling  offices  with  the 
most  complete  obscurity  '  ;  and  had  there  been  no  war,  their 
opinion  of  him  would  i)robably  have  remained  unchanged.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  a  war,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  entirely 
failed  to  satisfy  the  country  that  he  was  the  man  for  the  crisis. 
True,  the  system  was  probably  as  much  to  blame  as  the  minis- 
ter. True,  again,  that  an  unsuccessful  war  minister  may  quite 
easily  prove  a  competent  foreign  secretary.  Nevertheless,  Lord 
Lansdowne's  promotion  greatly  shocked  the  sense  of  the  people, 
who  could  not  see  why  a  minister  who,  by  universal  assent,  had 
failed  in  one  office,  should  immediately  be  given  another  and 
better  one.  It  almost  led  them  to  question  the  propriety  of  that 
excellent  principle  by  which,  if  you  are  an  Englishman  born  in 
the  purple,  you  simply  can  not  be  got  rid  of." 

The  German  press  does  not  share  the  admiration  of  the  Brit- 
ish for  recent  American  diplomacy.  According  to  the  Kreitz 
Zeitiing  (Berlin),  American  diplomacj'  has  too  much  "shirt- 
sleeves "  in  it.  the  most  conspicuous  example  being  Mr.  Bowen, 
to  whom  it  refers  shortly  as  "  Bowen.  "  "  Bowen  "  was  "  loaned  " 
to  Venezuela,  and  that  seems  most  irregular  to  the  agrarian 
organ.     The  Hamburger  Xachrichtcn  thinks  American  diplom- 
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acy  has  au  insolent  tone,  chiefly  because  it  receives  too  much 
consideration  from  Great  Britain.  —  Translations  made  for  Tn^ 
Literary  Digest. 


THE    CHARACTER    OF    CRIME    IN    MACEDONIA. 

NO  woman's  honor  can  be  safe  in  Macedonia,  or  else  all 
Europe  is  in  a  conspiracy  to  malign  the  Turk.  Torture 
and  outrage  in  specially  hideous  forms  are  daily  inflicted  upon 
mothers  and  maids  whose  names  and  wrongs,  vouched  for  by 
witnesses,  have  been  widely  printed.  The  men  are  overpowered 
by  numbers,  burned  or  impaled  or  mutilated,  while  their  wives, 
sisters,  and  daughters  are  violated  before  their  ej-es.  The  Daily 
News  (London)  announces  that  the  details  of  some  cases  in  its 
possession  can  not  be  printed  even  for  the  sake  of  rousing  hu- 
manity to  action.  What  it  does  print  is  blood-stirring  enough, 
as  the  extract  following 
indicates : 

"  '  I  knew  them  ;  I 
buried  them  in  the 
same  grave, '  said  Cos- 
tadin  Savoff ,  one  of  the 
priests,  in  reference  to 
five  Macedonians,  al- 
leged, by  one  of  the 
newly  arrived,  to  have 
been  robbed  and  killed 
by  Turkish  soldiers. 
The  five  were  return- 
ing home  with  money 
earned  in  Rumania. 
Stoian  Ivanoff,  another 
priest,  declared  that  in 
his  own  village  of  Bat- 
chevo,  in  the  Rasluck 
district,  he  knew  six 
women  who  had  been 
criminally  assaulted. 
To  come  to  a  more  re- 
cent date:  On  the  17th 
of  January,  said  Ivan 
Nikoloff,  one  of  the  new 
arrivals,  'eight  men 
were  massacred  in  my 
village ;  I  saw  their 
bodies.'  The  same 
man  charges  a  Turkish 
officer,  Mehemet  Ef- 
fendi,  and  his  soldiers, 
with  having  assaulted 
a  number  of  women,  of 
whom  he  mentioned 
the  foMowing  by  name 
— Elea  Ivanova,   Maria 


COLONEL  YANKOFF, 

Noted  as  a  leader  of  "irregular"  revolu- 
tionary bands  in  Macedonia. 


"BRIGANDS"  OF  THE  BALKANS. 


Giorgeva,  Susanna  Stoinoft".  I  can  make  no  more  than  a  gen- 
eral allusion  to  a  species  of  insult — parading  women  in  a  state  of 
semi-nudity — to  which  many  refugees  from  other  villages  besides 
the  above-named  two  have  testified." 

Individual  cases  in  Macedonia  present  themselves  in  a  way 
which  defy  the  resources  in  delicacy  of  our  blunt  Saxon  speech. 
One  pitiable  story  is  thus  put  by  the  same  authority  : 

"The  most  pitiable  story  told  us  by  fugitives  in  this  little 
group  was  that  of  two  women,  one  from  Bistritza,  the  other  from 
Strumskichilik  village.  The  former  had  only  just  arrived  at 
Rilo.  She  had  been  three  days  and  nights  in  the  mountains. 
This  had  not  been  her  first  attempt  at  escape  into  Bulgaria. 
Two  months  earlier  she  had  fled  with  her  husband  and  two  chil- 
dren. They  were  separated.  The  fatlier  and  the  children  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  border.  She  now  rejoined  them.  To  the 
statement  of  the  latter,  who  carried  her  sick  child  in  her  arms,  I 

care  to  make  no  more 
than  a  general  allusion. 
Separated  from  her 
husband,  she  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  a  number  of 
Turkish  ruffians.  She 
is  one  of  the  more  re- 
cent arrivals,  having 
reached  Rilo  three 
weeks  ago.  I  may  here 
add  that  the  particu- 
lars of  the  abominable 
kind  of  crime  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  the 
commission  of  which 
is  affirmed  in  most 
of  the  allegations  I 
have  taken  down,  are 
recorded  in  the  reports 
drawn  up  for  the  relief 
committee  by  its  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Schaprachi- 
kov,  who  accompanied 
the  president  of  the 
committee,  Madame 
BakhmetefF,  during  her 
journeys  to  Dubnitza, 
Rilo,  and  other  places." 

Commenting  editori- 
ally upon  all  these 
things.  The  Daily  News 
(London)  says : 

"The  Turk  in  Mace- 
donia works  in  the  mi- 
nor key.  He  pillages, 
robs,  violates,  and  per- 
petrates the  brutish- 
tortures    which   he,. 


Pronounced 


BORIS  SARAFOFF, 

■  the  most  notorious"  of  Mace- 
donian leaders. 
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xdone  amoiifj  European  peoples,  has  handed  down  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  from  remoter  days  of  barbarism.  Hisofficials  and 
soldiery  are  not  paid,  and  so  they  quarter  themselves  on  the 
population.  Reinforcing  the  acts  of  the  Turks  are  Albanian 
t:<>ops  and  brigands,  who  are  to  the  Macedonians  what  the 
Kunls  are  to  the  Armenians.  Albanian  lawlessness  has  devel- 
oped of  late  years;  and.  indeed,  Albania  is  at  once  the  victim 
and  the  avenger  on  the  Christian  races  of  the  inveterate  misrule 
of  the  predominant  partner  in  this  ill-assorted  empire.  The  re- 
ports before  us  show  that  neither  life,  nor  women's  honor,  nor 
private  property  is  respected  in  Macedonia,  and  that  the  nominal 
toleration  accorded  to  Christians  disappears  when  the  military 
are  given  their  head.     This  is  the  situation." 

A  most  gloomy  view  of  the  situation  is  taken  by  the  Reichs- 
welir  (Vienna),  which  predicts  the  failure  of  the  reform  meas- 
ures undertaken  by  Austria  and  Russia.  This  view  is  shared  by 
other  observers,  who  insist  that  the  Powers  are  concerned  not  so 
much  about  reforming  Macedonia  as  about  the  political  conse- 
quences of  that  undertaking.  The  Powers  are  mutually  sus- 
picious. Thus  the  Sviet  (Odessa)  says  Italy  is  preparing  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Tripoli  the  moment  a  conflict  breaks  out 
between  the  Balkan  Slav  states  and  Turke}*.  The  Popolo 
Romano  says  Italy  has  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  the 
Macedonian  question  : 

"As  long  as  the  Powers  concerned  with  Macedonia  remain 
•within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Berlin  treaty,  public  opinion 
in  Italy  has  not  the  slightest  reason  for  anxiety.  .  .  .  Even  a 
repetition  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  and  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Maceclouia  need  involve  no  risk  to  Italy's  foreign  ])olicy. 
This  is  due  to  the  oft-mentioned  agreement  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy  with  reference  to  Albania — that  is,  the  por- 
tion of  the  Balkan  peninsula  with  which  Italy's  commercial  and 
political  relations  are  principally  concerned." 

Macedonia  will  succeed  in  throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-informed  but  anonymous  writer  in  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  : 

"No  influence  can  withhold  the  aroused  Macedonians  from 
revolt.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  them  to  this  end  for 
years  past,  and  it  will  come  to  pass  if  something  more  than  sham 
reform  be  not  undertaken  in  Macedonia, this  spring." 

The  Slide  (Paris)  denies  all  these  assertions  through  another 
anonymous  wTiter.  who  says  the  Sultan  will  remain  master  of 
Macedonia.  "Nothing  will  be  changed.  There  will  be  only  one 
more  plan  of  reform." — Translations  inaiie  'or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


PRESIDENT   LOUBET  AND   THE   POPE. 

THE  dative  plural  of  a  Latin  pronoun  has  caused  a  serious 
difference  between  France  and  the  Vatican,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  church  and  state  have  entered  a  critical  phase. 
The  Roman  curia  is  much  concerned  at  the  refusal  of  the  French 
Government  to  permit  two  bishops,  appointed  nearly  a  year  ago, 
to  take  possession  of  their  sees.  The  delay  is  the  result  of  an 
objection  made  by  the  French  Government  to  the  wording  of  the 
"bulls,"  or  documents  instituting  the  bishops,  which  are  issued 
by  the  Pope.  In  these  bulls  of  institution  the  Pope  employs  the 
formula:  ".(^milius  Loubet,  Praises  Reipublica;  Gallorum,  nomi- 
navit  nobis."  Hitherto  this  formula  has  been  accepted  without 
<lemur.  Now.  however,  the  French  Premier,  M.  Combes,  wants 
the  word  "nobis"  stricken  out.  If  the  word  stands,  the  Latin 
formula  means:  "Emile  Louliet,  President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, has  named  to  us."  By  leaving  out  the  Latin  pronoun  the 
President  is  made  to  do  the  "naming"  absolutely.  According 
to  the  Concordat,  the  head  of  the  French  Government  "will 
name  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  every  see  "  in  France.  The 
Daily  Ne7vs  (London)  observes: 

"Pius   the    Ninth   slipped  in    an  unexpected   dative   pronoun 
'nobis.*     The  wording  used  by  Leo  XIII.  is:  '  Pra-ses  Gallorum 


nominavit  nobis,"  which  dog-Latin  means:  'The  President  of 
France  named  to  us.'  Napoleon  the  Third  spotted  the  trick, 
which  tends  to  whittle  down  the  Government  nomination  to  a 
mere  introduction  to  the  Pope,  and  he  replied  by  gazetting  his 
bishops  without  waiting  for  the  investiture.  Pius  the  Ninth 
ignored  them,  and  the  Bishop  of  Agen,  to  cite  a  case,  was  still 
unconfirmed  when  tlie  war  broke  out.  Under  the  Republic  the 
Council  of  State  registered  the 'nobis'  bulls  under  protest,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  sucli  an  'irregularity'  would  not  be  re- 
peated. Tired  of  waiting,  the  Council  of  State  decided  in  igoi 
that  it  would  decline  to  register  bulls  not  worded  according  to 
the  Concordat  treaty.  It  has  kept  its  word,  and  the  bishops  of 
Annecy  and  Carcas.sonne  have  not  been  allowed  by  Government 
to  take  possession  of  their  sees." 

On  behalf  of  the  Vatican,  it  is  pointed  out  that  as  a  matter  of 
actual  fact  the  bishops  in  France  are  named  "to"  the  Poj)e  by 
the  head  of  the  state.  To  ignore  this  fact  would  be  tantamount 
to  conferring  upon  the  head  of  the  French  Government  a  privi- 
lege liable  to  grave  abuse,  because,  in  recognizing  an  absolute 
right  of  nomination  in  him,  he  would  be  invested  in  a  sense  with 
the  power  of  canonical  institution.  One  Vatican  prelate  of  great 
influence,  eager  to  avoid  unseemly  controversy  and  to  meet 
every  point  of  view,  suggests  the  formula;  "Emile  Loubet, 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
made  with  the  First  Consul  in  iSoi,  has  named.  .  .  ."  But  there 
are  political  considerations  which  operate  just  now  to  compel  the 
French  Government  to  insist  upon  its  point.  "No  French  Gov- 
ernment, "  says  the  London  i\'eius,  "  not  even  one  ruled  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  could  yield  on  that  word  nobis."  The  Univers 
(Paris),  however,  organ  of  the  French  Clericals,  warns  all  prie*ts 
not  to  accept  nominations  to  bishoprics  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  such  a  deadlock,  if  continued,  might 
produce  a  curious  situation  in  time,  as  bishoprics  fell  vacant.  It 
is  believed,  by  competent  observers,  that  the  dithculty  will  be 
got  over.     The  Journal  lies  Dt'bats  (Paris)  says; 

"Nominations  of  bishops  and  archbishops  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment have  hitherto  been  preceded  by  an  official  understand- 
ing between  it  and  the  Holy  See.  There  was  first  an  agreement 
as  to  the  choice.  After  that,  nomination  by  the  Government 
and  investiture  by  the  Pope  were  scarcely  more  than  formalities. 
M.  Combes  wants  to  change  this  method.  The  council  of  minis- 
ters recently  called  to  the  bishoprics  of  Bayonne,  Constantine, 
and  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  three  ecclesiastics  whose  designation 
had  not  been  the  subject  of  previous  negotiation  with  Rome.  In 
proceeding  thus,  our  Government  was  within  its  strict  rights 
under  the  terms  of  the  Concordat.  But  as  nothing  compels  the 
Holy  See  to  confer  investiture  upon  prelates  it  does  not  approve 
of,  the  Pope  is  also  within  his  strict  rights  in  not  delivering  the 
bulls.  Between  these  two  equally  certain  rights,  the  three  dio- 
ceses are  deprived  of  bishops." — Translations  made  J  or  Thb 
Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Russia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.— Russia  intends  to  reduce  Persia  to  a 
position  of  subjection  to  herself,  insists  M.  A.  VaniWry,  in  a  strong  article 
in  the  .y«^w/^  (Budapest).  Hence  she  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  Persian 
Gulf  a  Russian  lake.     'I'he  task  isdiffieult,  but  the  Crar's  navy  is  growing. 

Origin  of  the  Danes.— The  people  of  Denmark  constitute  an  ancient 
race,  avers  Axel  Obrik  in  the  Dansk  Tidsskri/t  (Copenhagen).  Their  his- 
tory can  be  traced  back  lo  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  If  they  resisted 
absorption  for  so  long,  they  may  be  expected  to  resist  it  for  ages  to  come. 

CiiiNKSE  Women.— The  women  of  China  are  not  advancing  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  concludes  the  (^^iii/iziiiuf  (Paris).  "Asa  child,  the  woman  of 
China  is  maltreared.  Her  birth  gives  sorrow.  She  is  married  without 
being  consulted.  She  is  the  slave  of  her  husband.  Only  when  she  givej 
birth  to  a  son  or  becomes  a  widow  does  she  receive  a  certain  considera- 
tion." 

Did  Wii.i  iam  II.  Ahi'se  Kkwauo  VII.?-Some  little  time  ago  a  story 
was  published  by  Tli^  Xatioiiji  Ka'itw  (X^on^Xon^  to  the  effect  that  William 
II.  went  uboitrd  an  American  yacht  and  told  the  owner  that  Great  Hritain 
was  "decadent,"  while  Kdward  VII.  himself  was  "abused  in  language 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  reproduce."  The  Xorddfutsche  Atlsfmrine 
Zeilutif^  (Berlin)  thereupon  branded  this  story  as  "  an  impertinent  fiilse- 
hooil."  Now  'I'he  .\'.///c';/.»/ A'»7'/f-(' insists  that  its  story  was  true  and  that 
"  the  Kaiser  did  perpetrate  the  upi>alling   indiscretion  we  have  described." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A    NEW    IRISH    WRITER. 

The  Circle.     By    Katherine   Cecil   Thurston.     Cloth,   s  x  yl<    in.,    340  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

THE  only  uninteresting  thing  about  this  new  novel  is  its  name.  It 
suggests,  little  and  that  little  is  banal.  But  the  story  supplies  /«• 
/«<>/  i/e-  tcttigme.  It  starts  out  briskly,  and  does  not  flag  for  a  mo- 
ment through  the  three  parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  The  author, 
Mrs.  Thurston,  is  an  Irish  woman,  born  in  Cork,  and  her  maiden  name 
was  Madden.  This  is  her  first  serious  work  in  fiction,  altho  she  has 
had  stories  printed  in  the  London  magazines,  her  first  appearance  in 
print  being  in  1S91. 

But  if  Mrs.  Thurston  is  a  newcomer,  she  is  an  artist  from  the  start. 
In  this  story,  beside  the  unfaltering  craftmanship  with  which  she  works 
out  her  theme,  her  way  of  putting  a  scene  before  you  or  painting  a  char- 
acter is  remarkably  lucid,  convincing, 
and  engaging.  There  are  only  seven 
or  eight  characters  in  the  book,  but 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is 
not  sharply  drawn,  and  of  individual 
force. 

There  is  a  slight  melodramatic  qual- 
ity in  some  of  the  pages,  but  Mrs. 
Thurston  never  loses  dignity,  and 
the  way  she  puts  a  thing,  not  star- 
tling or  novel  in  itself,  impresses  the 
reader  with  all  the  charm  of  some- 
thing new  and  fresh. 

A  young  girl  lives  with  her  father, 
a  Russian  Jew,  in  the  East  End.  He 
is  an  antiquary,  and  keeps  a  curio 
shop.  Anne  Volny's  mother  is  dead, 
and  she  and  her  father  lead  a  life 
somewhat  stifling  to  Anne.  The 
young  girl,  vegetating  in  that  sod- 
den environment,  has  that  strange  force  which  is  called  "  genius."  She 
is  a  "  born  actress,"  without  any  notion  of  this  fact.  The  quiet,  ingen- 
uous way  in  which  Mrs.  Thurston  leads  to  the  development  of  this  gift 
is  admirable. 

Can  new  things  be  done,  in  art  or  life,  at  this  old  stage  of  the  world  ? 
Whether  or  not  they  may,  the  fresh  charm  and  seeming  novelty  of  the 
few  novels  which  stir  are  generally  only  the  old  things  in  a  new  way, 
non  nova  sed  nove.  The  skeleton  of  the  story  and  the  types  employed  are 
not  new,  and  are  not  even  melodramatic.  It  is  the  breezy,  warm,  artis- 
tic handling  of  her  elements  which  make  Mrs.  Thurston  loom  as  a  new 
and  powerful  factor  in  the  literary  world.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Keltic 
strain  in  her,  the  impassioned,  primitive,  eager  activity  of  her  Irish 
blood-corpuscles,  which  give  her  the  innate  power  to  "  dream  right." 
Art  there  is  in  her  painting  of  the  canvas,  for  there  is  no  touch  of  cru- 
dity, no  faltering  in  her  "  method."  She  is  realistic,  but  not  bonily  so  ; 
idealistic,  but  not  anemically  so  ;  earnest,  but  not  self-conscious  or  ag- 
gressive. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  is  her  touch,  her  personal  grasp  and  sympathy, 
that  invest  her  work  with  its  chief  attraction.  The  young  man  who  is 
the  lover,  for  instance,  is  really  only  a  more  or  less  conventional  Eng- 
lishman, with  nothing  pronounced  about  him  in  any  way  ;  good-looking, 
not  particularly  clever,  not  rich,  not  distinguished  socially  ;  and  yet  de- 
spite his  bunch  of  negatives,  what  a  live,  true,  wholesome  man  he  is, 
and  what  a  stunning  lover  !  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  characters. 
There  is  the  old  Russian  Jew,  soul-sore  from  persecution,  and  a  rumi- 
native scholar  ;  a  worldly  woman,  clever  and  masterful ;  a  poor, 
wretched  man,  cowardly,  deformed,  a  mere  straw  in  humanity's  jet- 
sam and  flotsam  ;  and  the  throbbing  Hebrew  daughter  of  the  antiquary, 
who  suggests  lack  of  balance  and  neurotic  extravagation.  Behold  the 
dramatis  persomz,  not  too  promising  to  one  who  has  seen  these  "  types  " 
go  through  their  exercises  by  battalions  on  the  literary  "  campus."  But 
Mrs.  Thurston  gives  each  an  "  otherness  "  which  redeems  and  individ- 
ualizes the  type. 


K.\THERINE   CECIL  THURSTON. 


A    HELPFUL    BOOK    ON   A    DELICATE    THEME. 

Thf.  Lover's  World.    A  Wheel  of  Life.    By  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.D. 
Cloth,  5^  X  8  in.,  470  pp.    Price,  $2.25.    Stockham  Company,  Chicago, 

1903. 

THAT  the  author  of  this  work  has  an  inborn  power  to  perceive  and 
the  gift  to  express  concerning  the  themes  she  handles,  must  be 
admitted  by  any  fair-minded  reader  of  her  book.  She  is  bold, 
searching,  outspoken,  yet  handles  her  subject  with  tact.  Doubtless, 
however,  many  will  differ  from  soine  of  her  judgments  anent  the  lay- 
ing bare  of  the  most  hidden  instincts  of  life,  and  even  resent  her  atti- 
tude toward  what  she  looks  upon  as  mawkish  modesty,  for  it  is  a 
deeply  rooted  conviction  in  average  humanity  that  this  very  mawkish. 
ness  is  a  precious  safeguard  to  youth.     The  preface  claims  that  the 


whole  work  is  the  outcome  of  "  experience  and  philosophy."  The  book 
quite  supports  the  claim,  for  every  page  gives  evidence  that  its  author 
is  a  thoroughly  trained  physician  ;  and  this  latter  fact  again  supports 
its  philosophy,  to  which  some  readers  might  otherwise  take  exception, 
for  the  philosophy  is  emphatically  of  the  New-Thought  cult. 

As  a  medical  practitioner,  Ur.  Stockham  nnist  have  been  the  recip- 
ient of  a  prodigious  number  of  private  and  personal  confessions.  She 
found  "men  and  women  digging  tlieir  own  graves  with  the  spade  of 
ignorance."  Hence  her  self-imposed  missionary  work,  and  the  com- 
plex array  of  formulas  she  lays  bare  toward  a  higher  and  happier 
existence,  together  with  recipes  toward  the  improvement  of  lives  yet 
unborn.  One  feels  bound  to  take  the  book  seriously,  and  certainly  the 
practical  sense  underlying  "  New-Thought "  theories  was  never  more 
clearly  and  convincingly  presented.  Things  that  have  too  often  been 
made  to  appear  confusing  and  absurd  by  the  medicated  minds  so  prone 
to  handle  and  air  them,  are  made  as  clear  as  daylight  by  Dr.  Stocknam. 

A  little  treatise  she  gives  on  the  woful  results  brought  about  through 
the  fear  engendered  by  the  misunderstood  germ  theory  of  science  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  book  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  such  counsel. 
Lucidly  and  convincingly  the  author  coiuiteracts  this  ignorant  fear,  by 
showing  how  the  body  is  kept  alive  by  the  workings  of  myriads  01 
micro-organisms,  and  that  for  one  inimical  germ  there  are  millions  of 
friendly  bacteria,  which  fear  alone  can  transmute  into  enemies.  In 
short,  she  does  her  utmost  toward  proving — what  is  now  being  ac- 
cepted as  an  axiom  by  open-minded  people — that  fear  and  worry,  not 
specific  disease,  are  the  master-slayers  of  humanity. 


A   RELIGIOUS  TRIBUNE  OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

The  Likf,  of  Joseph  Parkek,  Pastor  of  the  City  Templi,  London. 
By  William  Adamson,  D.D.  \yith  portraits  and  illustrations.  Cloth, 
sK  X  9  in.,  386  pp.     Price, $1.85  net.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

THE  religious  life  of  England  has  owed  much  of  its  vitality  to  the 
labors  of  a  ministry  which  is  outside  of  the  great  and  predomina- 
ting Establishment.  The  working  of  the  Established  Church 
runs  in  well-oiled  grooves  ;  prescript  and  precedence  have  secured  its 
ministers  from  the  toil  and  hazard  of  initiative  ventures.  They  fight  in 
well-drilled  and  thoroughly  officered  battalions,  and  their  controversial 
energy  is  mostly  spent  in  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  relate  to 
internal  discipline,  to  ecclesiastical  ceremony,  and  the  interpretation  of 
doctrinal  codes.  But  there  have  always  appeared  in  the  mother  country 
teachers  and  leaders  outside  of  the  Church  of  England  who,  discarding 
conventionality,  have  appealed  directly  to  the  masses.  These  men, 
whose  predecessors  were  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  have  been  champions 
of  religious  liberty,  of  personal  faith,  and  individual  responsibility.  If 
we  may  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  annals  of  ancient  Rome,  we 
might  call  them  religious  tribunes  of  the  people. 

The  greatest  of  these  in  recent  times,  who  took  upon  himself  a  very 
much  ampler  investiture  than  the  mantle  of  Spurgeon,  was  the  late  Jo- 
seph Parker.  He  was  born  of  a  sturdy  north  England  stock  in  1830. 
His  father  was  a  builder  and  mason  who  worked  among  his  own  hired 
men.  The  son  was  destined  for  his  father's  trade,  but  early  experi- 
enced that  excess  of  profound  enthusiasm  for  religion  which  is  styled 
conversion.  He  began  laboriously  to  shape  himself  for  a  preacher. 
When  asked  in  after  years,  "  What  is 
your  hobby?"  he  answered,  "Preach- 
ing." "What  hobby  occupies  your 
time  of  leisure  ?  "  "  I  have  no  hobby 
but  preparing  for  or  delivering  ser- 
mons ;  they  occupy  my  v/hole  time, 
and  engage  the  energies  of  my  whole 
soul.'' 

This  was  true.  He  toiled  inces- 
santly in  this  one  work,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. Any  young  minister  who 
wishes  to  learn  one  great  secret  of 
success  in  preaching  should  read  the 
third  chapter  of  this  life  of  Dr  Parker, 
where  we  will  find  the  answer — sleep- 
less toil  and  the  solicitation  of  sever- 
est criticism. 

Joseph  Parker's  first  important 
charge  was  at  Banbury.  In  1852  he 
was  called  to  Cavendish  church,  the 
richest  independent  church  in  Manchester,  and  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance made  that  stipulation  which  ever  afterward  became  the  rule  of  his 
life  : 

"  As  a  minister  I  claim  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  action.  With  re- 
gard to  my  conduct  in  the  pulpit,  I  must  be  the  sole  human  arbiter. 
Under  a  profound  sense  of  my  accountability  to  the  great  head  of  the 
church,  I  must  adopt  such  modes  of  appealing  to  the  people  as  may  ap- 
pear to  my  own  judgment  and  conscience  best  adapted  to  promote  the 
interests  of  truth.  I  promise  no  deference  to  usages  or  precedence  ; 
what  appears  to  me  right  I  shall  do,  and  what  appears  to  me  wrong  and 
insufficient  I  shall  unequivocally  reject." 

Dr.  Parker  has  been  called  the  English  Beecher.     The  comparison  is 
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somewhat  unfair,  altho  the  pastor  of  the  City  Temple  sometimes 
approached  the  ideal  which  he  has  described  in  justly  characterizinj^  the 
sermons  of  the  American  preacher.  Such  a  sermon  "  was  an  amaziny 
combination  of  philosophy,  poetry,  emotion,  and  human  enthusiasm — 
all  centered  in  Christ,  and  all  intended  to  bring  men  in  right  relations 
to  the  Father." 

The  secret  of  Parker's  power  lay  indeed  in  his  evangelical  directness 
and  simplicity.  He  was  alternately  witty,  epigrammatic,  and  sometimes 
personal,  but  his  influence  witli  the  masses  lay  in  his  strong  and  manly 
claim  for  authority  among  them,  as  one  who  accepted  the  Bible,  ab- 
horred sin,  felt  the  love  of  God,  acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
mens  hearts,  and  believed  in  Christ.  That  he  had  no  time,  and  per- 
haps no  taste,  for  criticism,  is  shown  by  his  "  Ecce  Deus,"  a  work  which 
in  some  quarters  might  counteract,  but  could  never  be  said  to  contro- 
vert, Professor  Seelcy's  "  Ecce  Homo,"  which  suggested  its  publication. 
But  it  was  not  the  vocation  of  Parker  to  face  the  philosophic  and  scien- 
tific problems  of  religion. 

The  excellent  biography  which  Dr.  Adamson  has  given  us  is  in  many 
ways  to  be  commended  to  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  denomina- 
tion. The  author  is  Boswellian  in  the  presentation  of  his  theme  ;  he 
makes  Dr.  Parker  speak  for  himself,  and  he  brings  a  multitude  of  other 
men  whose  words  heighten  the  clearness  of  the  picture.  The  book  is 
free  from  exaggerated  eulogy,  and  notable  for  the  calm  and  judicious 
estimate  which  it  makes  of  a  man  in  many  ways  remarkable,  and  in 
some  points  even  great.  Young  preachers,  we  repeat,  can  derive  a 
world  of  knowledge  from  this  biography. 

The  illustrations  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  text. 


THE   "ARTISTIC   TEMPERAMENT"   AGAIN. 

What  Mannkk  of   Man.     By  Edna  Kenton.    Cloth,  s'a  x  75a  in.,  292  pp 
Price,  $1.50.    The  Howen-Merrill  Company. 

THERE  is  a  class  of  hysterical  novels  that  a  reviewer  with  a  limited 
space  at  his  command  usually  passes  by.     Now  and  again  such  a 
book  has  certain  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  critical  notice  in 
spite  of  the  many  points  against  it.     "  What  Manner  of  Man  "  is  such  a 

book.  The  theme  is  an  absurd  one 
— the  unwholesome  wanderings  of  an 
overstrained  imagination.  It  is  very- 
obvious  that  the  authoress  has  been 
diligently  reading  her  Kipling  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  almost  latighable 
material  she  has  chosen  to  treat,  she 
has  the  gift  of  story-telling.  If  we 
had  a  school  for  authors,  and  young 
men  and  young  women  were  re- 
quired to  study  life  before  they  ven- 
tured to  write  about  it,  we  might 
have  many  good  stories  in  the  place 
of  immature  tales  like  "  What  Man- 
ner of  Man."  It  is  another  of  the 
absurdities  written  around  what  is 
known  as  "the  artistic  tempera- 
ment." The  author,  besides  having 
the  gift  of  story-telling,  grasps  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  any  scene,  and 
has  a  certain  power  of  characterizati(jn.  In  consequence  the  book 
escapes  belonging  to  the  class  of  fiction  contemptuously  designated  as 
"trash,"  and  to  which  the  quality  of  material  chosen  for  the  story 
would  otherwise  relegate  it. 


EDNA   KENTON. 


THE   COUNTER-CHECK  QUARRELSOME. 

The  Eorkgious  Knoi.ish.     By  Anjciis  McNeill.     Cloth,  5^  x  jji  in.,  210  pp. 
I'ritc,  $1.25.     O.  I'.  Putnam's  .Sons. 

BEHOLD  two  of  the  families  of  our  kin  across  the  sea  hanging  up, 
as  it  were,  on  the  literary  clothes-line  each  other's  unwashed 
linen,  and  gesticulating  toward  it  for  the  benefit  of  nice  clean  na- 
tions like  the  Yankees,  and  the  ( iermans,  and  the  Russians,  and  whatever 
French  may  have  learned  the  language.  It  is  not  an  enticing  spectacle 
for  us  Americans,  who  are  supposed  to  be  strained  close  in  the  embrace 
of  kinship  with  Great  Britain,  these  revelations  in  the  books  of  Mr. 
Crossland  and  Mr.  Angus  McNeill,  of  the  dirty  spots  in  the  character  of 
the  Scotch  and  the  English.  There  must  be  some  weight  in  the  burden 
of  guilt  laid  by  Mr.  Cr(jssland  (who  wrote  "  The  Unspeakable  Scot"  ) 
upon  Scotland,  else  why  does  the  galled  jade  lash  out  so  with  her  heels, 
in  the  shape  of  a  book  called  "  The  Egregious  English  "  ? 

This  protest,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  galled  jades,  is  a  little  too 
indiscriminate.  It  hits  not  only  the  Englishman,  but  most  of  the  spec- 
tators. That  is  to  say,  the  sins  of  which  Mr.  McNeill  accuses  the  Eng 
lish  are  common  to  all  nations — the  desire  for  money,  rather  loose  hab- 
its, and  general  bad  taste.  A  rather  interesting  suggestion  which  the 
book  furnishes  is  that  if  one  were  making  an  attack  on  the  French,  or 
the  Germans,  or  the  Russians,  or  the  Turks,  one  could  easily  pick  out 


weaker  spots  for  assault  than  Mr.  McXeill  has  been  able  to  find  in  the 
English,  or  indeed  than  Mr.  Crossland  has  been  able  to  find  in  the 
Scotch.  A  particularly  weak  point  in  the  English  character,  Mr.  Mc- 
Neill lias,  however,  thumped  in  his  chapter  on  the  English  soldier — 
which  is  by  far  the  best  chapter  in  his  book — and  that  is  the  English- 
mans  conventionality.  As  exemplified  in  the  army,  it  took  the  form, 
before  the  Boer  war,  of  a  stereotyped  system  of  attack.  This  plan  of 
attack  failed  before  the  maneuvers  of  the  Boers,  and  consequently  the 
English  army  tactics  are  in  process  of  reorganization — a  reorganization 
designed  to  meet  Boer  tactics.  "  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  poor 
body,"  says  Mr.  McNeill,  "  that  his  next  great  trial  is  not  likely  to  orer- 
take  him  in  South  Africa  ....  yet  wherever  his  next  large  fighting 
has  to  be  done,  he  will  sail  into  it  in  his  good,  old,  infantile  English 
way,  armed  cap-a-pie  for  the  special  destructicm  of  the  Boers." 

There  are  other  valid  objections  to  the  English  character  which  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  McNeill,  and  there  are  plenty  of  amusing 
phrases  which  have  started  up  at  the  author's  command,  but  in  the 
main  his  criticism  of  the  English  loses  force  because  of  its  exaggeration. 


"THE  SPLENDOR  AND  THE  HAVOC  OF  THE 
EAST." 

Medikval  India  Under  Moha.mmedan  Rule  (712-1764).  By  Stanley 
Lane-Foole,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  sX  X  8J^  in.,  xvii  +  449  pp.  Price,  $1.35.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
.Sons. 

C^  IBBON  sums  up  the  story  of  Asiatic  dynasties  as  "  one  unceas- 
y  ing  round  of  valor,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and  decay  "  ; 
and  Kinglake,  in  "  Eothen,"  crossing  the  border  at  historic  Bel- 
grade, says  :  "  I  had  come,  as  it  were,  to  the  end  of  this  wheel-going 
Eurijpe,  and  now  my  eyes  would  see  the  splendor  and  the  havoc  of  the 
East."  So  shall  the  reader,  passing  the  portals  of  enchantment  which 
these  pages  open  to  him,  behold  the  long-drawn  procession,  pageant, 
and  spectacle  of  splendors  and  havocs  which  go  to  the  making  of  the 
story  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  Firoz  Shah,  and  Queen  Raziya, 
Tamerlane  and  Babar  and  Akbar,  Jahanghir  and  Shah  Jahan,  Ala-ad- 
din  and  Aurangzib.  True,  there  had  been  an  Arab  invasion  of  Sind, 
early  in  the  eighth  century— invited  by  the  dazzling  pictures  of  adven- 
turers, and  their  wild  stories  of  gold  and  diamonds,  jeweled  idols, 
gorgeous  rites,  and  a  marvelous  civilization.  Daibul  was  stormed  and 
taken,  and  Multan  fell  ;  but  when  a  foul  and  false  story  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Calif,  that  his  young  general  had  made  free  with  the  cap- 
tive daughters  of  Dahir  before  presenting  them  to  the  Calif's  harem, 
that  splendid  boy  was  sewn  up  in  a  raw  cowhide  and  sent  to  Damascus. 
The  Arabs  had  conquered  Sind,  but  the  triumph  was  but  a  barren 
episode,  bearing  no  lasting  fruit. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Arabs  as  conquerors  of  India.  When  the  Mo- 
liammedan  empire,  from  Mahmud  to  Aurangzib,  is  named,  it  is  Turk- 
ish empire  that  is  meant ;  and  with  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  under 
Mahmud  the  Iconoclast,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  India 
entered  upon  her  Middle  Age.  The  history  of  this  period  is  necessar- 
ily rather  a  chronicle  of  kings  and  courts  and  conquests  than  a  national 
growth.  "  The  people  "  of  India  enjoy  the  doubtful  happiness  of  hav- 
ing  no  history  ;  they  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  But 
in  the  characters  and  lives  of  the  rulers  there  is  infin'te  variety.  "  Such 
contrasted  figures  as  those  of  Ala-ad-din,  Babar,  Akbar,  and  Aurang- 
zib may  rival  any  gallery  of  portraits  that  could  be  brought  together 
in  Europe  in  the  same  four  centuries."  In  the  lives  and  policies,  the 
wars  and  schemes,  the  pageants  and  the  ceremonials  of  such  leaders  of 
men,  the  imagination  finds  ample  scope  for  visions  of  strangely  vivid 
and  dramatic  situations.  As  for  "the  people,"  the  townsfolk  and  the 
peasants,  give  them  a  king,  an  absolute  king,  and  they  are  content. 
"Every  Eastern  people,  if  left  to  itself,  sets  up  a  despot"  ;  only  let 
him  be  strong  and  masterful,  and  he  may  do  as  he  will.  His  most 
shameless  excesses,  his  most  implacable  cruelties,  are  to  be  accepted, 
as  plague  and  famine  arc.  Whatever  king  may  rule,  there  will  still  be 
the  old  familiar  plague  and  famine  to  reckon  with  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
rice  and  millet  grow,  and  salt  is  not  too  dear,  and  a  man  can  go  un- 
noticed, life  goes  much  the  same  and  the  gods  will  not  meddle. 

Moreover,  even  despotism  has  its  compensations  ;  in  the  very  wilful- 
ness and  wantonness  of  its  fantastic  caprices  and  freaks,  it  includes 
possibilities  of  assertion  for  the  humane  and  the  gracious. 

Babar  is  perhaps  the  most  cajitivating  personality  in  Oriental  story  ; 
he  is  the  link  between  predatory  hordes  and  imperial  government,  be- 
tween Tiinur  and  Akbar.  Yet  Babar,  soldier  of  fortune  as  he  was,  was 
not  the  less  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste  and  fastidious  critical  faculty. 
In  his  native  tongue,  and  in  the  Persian,  he  was  accomplished  in  prose 
and  verse  ;  "his  battles,  and  even  his  orgies,  were  humanized  by  the 
breath  of  poetry." 

"Nine  centuries  of  intimate  association  have  produced  no  sensible 
fusion  between  the  Mulim  and  the  Hindu  ;  any  more  than  two  centuries 
of  intercourse  have  blended  cither  with  the  dominant  English."  The 
conquerors  have  come  in  hordes,  again  and  again  ;  but  they  have 
scarcely  touched  the  soul  of  the  people  of  India  : 

"  She  let  the  legions  thunder  past — 
And  sank  in  thought  again.'' 
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These  are  a  few  of  many  houses  recently  built  on  our 
properties  and  constitute  one  of  many  reasons 

Why  4,000  Investors  Bought 


Corner  of  Linden  and  Schenectady  Aves. 


Albany  Ave.,  near  Church  Ave. 


Comer  East  i8th  St.  and  Avenue  Q. 


Ocean  Ave.,  near  Kings  Highway 


$5,461>000 

Worth  of  Our  New  York  Lots  During 
the  Past  Year 

Nearly  three  and  a  half  million  dollars ! — that's  the  forceful  story  of  our  real  estate 
sales  during  the  year  just  ended.  We  ^iskyou  to  dwell  on  these  figures  long  enough  to 
realize — to  understand  what  they  really  mean.  These  three  and  a  half  million  dollars 
actually  represent  the  confidence  which  the  thousands  who  have  invested  in  our  New 
York  City  lots  have  in  us.  Voii,  perhaps,  have  not  yet  invested — not  even  investigated. 
This  advertisement  is  written  to  induce  you  to  let  us  tell  you  the  great  story  of  our 
proposition : — 

$10  Secures  a  $510  Lot  in  Greater  New  York 


Within  35  Minutes  of  These  Skyscrapers,  by  Trolley,  5c. 

This  carries  a  free  trip  to  New  York  (east  of  Chicago  or  like  distance) ;  a  free 
deed  to  your  heirs  in  case  you  die  before  you  have  paid  in  full  for  your  property  ;  the 
highest  class  improvements  free  of  cost,  etc.;  in  short,  everything  that  will  make 
a  cash  payment  of  $io,  and  a  monthly  payment  of  $6  until  you  have  paid  us  $510, 
develop  into  a  life's  income. 

This  is  a  high-class  and  strictly  honest  proposition,  or  you  may  be  sure  this  maga- 
zine would  not  permit  our  announcement  to  appear.  Nor  would  we  have  the  privilege 
of  referring  to  twenty  odd  National  Banks,  the  Commercial  Agencies  and  30,000 
customers  all  over  the  United  States. 

You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose  by  writing  at  once  for  full  particulars,  or 
better  still — mail  us  $10,  the  first  payment  on  a  lot,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  we  must  return  it  to  you  if  we  have  misrepresented  our  proposition  in  the 
slightest  particular.  Write  under  all  circumstances.  You  would  not  be  fair  to 
yourself  if  you  failed  to  look  into  this  matter. 


WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO., 


Department  M  12, 
257  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK 


Unusual  opportunity  for  a  limited  number  of  energetic  men  of  unquestioned  reputation  to 

act  as  our  permanent  representatives  in  their  own  community.     Write  us  for 

particulars,  addressing  "Agency  Dept.  M  12,"  as  above. 


East  i8th  St.,  near  Kings  Highway 


East  46th  St.,  near  Church  Ave. 


lieaders  of  1'hk  LaxKBABY  Kigkst  are  asicea  10  mentioa  ine  publication  wnea  writing  to  advertisera. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Liti-kaky  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"  Marty.'— John  Strange  Winter.  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
colt  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"The  Posv  Ring."— A  book  of  verse  for  children, 
edited  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archi- 
bald Smith      tMcClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  I1.50  net.) 

"Love  with  Honor."— Charles  Marriott.  (John 
Lane,  $1.50.) 

"The  Chameleon."— James  W.  Linn.  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  I1.50.) 

"  Anna  of  the  Five  Towns."— Arnold  Bennett. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50  ) 

**  Lees  and  Leaven."—  Edward  W.  TownsenJ. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Maxim  Gorky."— E.  J.  Dillon.  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co,  $1.50.) 

"The  .Squireen."— Shan  F.  Bullock.  (.McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"True  Love."— Edith  Wyatt.  f.McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.,  $1  so.j 

"Youth."-  Joseph  Conrad.  1  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Barnes'  Elementary  History  of  the  United 
States.     (American  Book  Company,  $0.60.) 

"  Barnes'  School  History  of  the  United  States." 
(American  Book  Company,  $1.00.) 

"  The  Western  Slope."— Celia  Parker  Woolley. 
(William  S.  Lord,  Evanston,  111.,  $1.25.) 

•Hand-f.oom  Weaving."—  Mattie  Phipps  Todd. 
(Rand,  McXally  &  Co.) 

-The  Light  Behind."  —  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward. 
(John  Lane,  I1.50.) 

"The  Star  Dreamer."— Agnes  and  Egerton  Cas- 
tle.    (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Tales  of  the  Spinner."— Jerome  Doucet.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  O.  Quen.     (R.  H.  Russell,  New  York.) 

"The  Fundamental  Error  of  Christendom."— W. 
T.  Moore.  (Christian  Publishing  Company,  St. 
Louis  ) 

"The  Witchery  of  Sleep.'-Willnrd  Moyer.  (Os- 
termoor&  Co.,  New  York,  fa.oo.) 

"  Timely  Games  and  Songs  for  the  Kindergar- 
ten."-Clare  S.  Reed.  (J.  L.  Hammeit  Company, 
New  York,  tceo.) 

"  A  Boy  <m  a  Farm."— Jacob  Abbott.  (American 
Book  Company,  $0.45.) 

"A  Midsommer  Night's  Dreame."  -"First  Folio  " 
edition  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A  Clarke. 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  I0.50  net    . 


3h^  9lol>c^Vcrt^icke  Go. 

380-382  Broadway.  New  York.    rTMrHMM  A  TT     224-228  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 
91-93  Federal  St..  Boston.  <-llNt.UNINA  1  X.    44Holborn  Viaduct.  E.C.  London 
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Protit  or  Loss  often  depends 
on  finding  a  sinp;le  letter, 
document,  record  or  item 
of  information.     The 

9lol>c^Vcrnickc 

"ELASTIC"  CABINET 

keeps  all  business  papers 
and  records  instantly  acces- 
sible. An  J  it  grows  with 
your  business.     Catalogue 

202'K. 


FinngcabinetsfoT  Memos.,  Clipplngs  &  Mss. 

\mmnmmr 


Til.-  most  i-oiiviMii.iit  dcvic.'  Ii.i-  lilnik-  iiiiil  i-lHwif.vliitr  rlippiinrs. 
illUKtiuIioiir.  iiiami.'H-i  ipts.  iti.'.  It  i>  tlu-  aiint-  uf  siinplu'it.v  hihI 
read.v  rffeivnrt' and  H  8tiiiiiiltiR  to  the  bii8,v  iiiaii  by  r«'atuiii  tif  ( ht- 
accura»-v  and  racility  with  uhich  memoranda  are  preta-rved  and 
ri-feirffl  lo. 

TlieCard  Index  Hcrtini  trlvrs  a  vohiable  cross  refercnec  toy.uir 
llbraiv  or  niBiiuscrlpt  and  pimitts  uw  of  any  known  mrtbod  uf 
ola!<.-iilOHti(iii 

A  MENTAL  SAViMGS  BANK 

ni«hi>|iJ.  Il.^lnronl  ■' To  read  »  ith  a  di'llnile  pnrposM?  andolajwify 
what  >.iu  Had  liy  Ibis  s-yslini.  is  of  untold  value." 

Urn.  II.  Dnnb'lv  lira.  Pun.  4Kral.  N.  Y.  «'.  It  II.  K.  Hf.  To.-"  1  tlnd 
tbi-in  indispi-n^Hble  to  int'  in  in.\  work." 

I>r>k  TaparrprUhU'iihlnrU  fiirnUhril  In  nil  >l>r>  and  >l.<|p«.  Spprlall.i 
nrrnnir«*<l  (nblni'U  for  rlrrie;  mrn,  pk^tlf-lank  and  olhrr  pnifr«*lDnal  men. 

I'l  li'i'B  $7  f>i'  and  upward,  shipped  pn'paid  on  approval  Ketinn 
at  our  ixim-iiw  if  not  Katmfaelory.  Send  for  eataloKUe  priees  and 
-.mm.- 

^AfLIBRARV  FILING  CABINET  COMPANY 

lal.     iin.l     I  rii>l     Kiill.lhii:.    «  bl<  iik<i 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  till'  wcrld  oxer.    Evcry- 
■    ing  from  "  S.itUUc  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Su. wont  Wliiinian  Saiblle  fo. 

104  Chsmbers  St.  New  York  City 


WHAT   IS  SCHAPIR0GRAPH7 

TIIK.    nri'I.ICATOIl    that   cleanly  niultl- 


copie 


aiivtblmrwrittenwllhiH-nand  tyiM'wiiter 
„..,..,.,ui"fcdrawlntr».  eto.  Oneoriirinal  (riven  105 
copies  lU.ACK  Ink  In  11  mlnules.  Avoid*  i 
Btenell.wa»hln(C,delaya,andi'viH>nslveiiupplie». 
Trlee,  complete  cap-slsv  outllt.  #M.<Mt.  Ijwta 
yearn.  Sent  on  tt  days*  free  trial  without 
deixwlt.  TIIK  I.  .tCUAriKU-UlUl-II  CO.,  «» 
Hioadway,  New  York. 


Individual 


Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  communioD 
table  which  yon  would  not  tolerate  in  your  own 
h'lme  ?       The  use  of  the  individual  communion  jer- 

0^  ■  vice  grows  daily       Are  you  open   to  conviitionT 

MMflmmilHIftH     ^^'■>i'<i  yon  like  to  see  a  list  of  the  churches  in 


Cups 


which  it  is  used  and  know  the  satisfaction  it  giveit 

Smd   fnr  our  fr^f  h<y»k-<t  Irlln  all  nhnut 
II.       .1    (ri.W  (lultlt   urnl    frrr   on    rrijurtt. 

SANITARY    COMMUNION    OUTFIT    CO..  Dept.   L.  Rochester.  N.  T. 


BMUieri  ot  ras  LrTEaiiRT  Dioest  are  asked  to  meDtion  the  publication  when  wrltint;  to  advertiMTt. 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 

The  Little  Hand. 

Hy  Zona  Ci ai.i  . 

0  moon-pale  blossom  that  ruffles  acul  tlips 

And  ripples  in  wind  that  is  sweet  with  your  lips, 

1  have  come  to  you,  hot  for  the  truth  about  truth. 
I  have  come  to  find  Clod.     If  I  look  in  the  dew 
And  the  depths  of  your  silk     shall    1  find   him  In 

you  ? 

How  it  stirs— little  rose  !    How  it  stirs  and  is  still ! 
How  it  blows,  and  is  sweet,  and  is  terribly  still  ! 


with  me  here  by  the  rose, 
What  the  jnoon-blossom 


Little  child.  little  child 
I  can  find  you  no  truth, 

knows 
Is  its  secret,  for  God  ;  and  they  shut  us  away. 
Take  my  hand.     Let   us  search  for  the  truth  and 

the  work. 
Of  the  truth  through  the  dead  hush  of  earth. 

How  it  dings-little  hand!     How  it  clings  to  my 

own  ! 
Here  is  Truth!     .\h,  the  little   hand  clings  to  my 


own 


— In  the  March  Hookman. 


The  Teamster. 

By   H.   H.   HASMFt)Ri). 

Ah,  who'd  go  teaming  wood  on  such  a  morning. 
Go  swinging  on  the  bob-sleighs,  through  the  frost, 
Take  any  trail,  before  God's  day  is  dawning, 
With  twenty  miles  of  prairie  to  be  crossed.' 
The  colts  arc  huddled  sadly  round  the  building, 
I  iie  bitter  wind  creeps  wailing  down  the  plain, 
N'o  streak  of  dawn  the  starless  east  is  gilding. 
And  I  must  rise  and  take  the  trail  again. 

O  bride  of  mine,  rest  calm-  the  miles  are  lonely; 
( )  bairn  of  mine,  sleep  sweet— the  day  is  long, 
The  plains  are  wide  and  empty,  and  I,  only, 
Go  forth  at  night  to  travel  with  a  song, 
Gi>  forth  alone  to  journey  in  the  greatness 
God  spread,  long  since— a  russet,  tideless  sea, 
All  shrouded  now  beneath  the  stars'  sedateness. 
The  battle-ground  of  life  for  you  and  me. 

Vet  hark,  the  runners  down  the  trail  are  ringing, 
And  see  the  team  is  getting  into  stride. 
And  slow,  and   far.  the  mighty  dawn  comes  sing- 
ing. 
Comes  singing  to  the  conquest  of  his  bride. 
Comes  singing  to  the  prairie's  shy  unfolding. 
Treads  softly,  spreading  roses  on  the  snow, 
.Stays  never,  brooks  nc  sacret  or  withholding. 
Till  I,  too.  pay  him  homage  as  I  go. 

And  I,  too,  sing  the  song  of  all  creation, 
A  brave  sky  and  a  glad  wind  blowing  by, 
A  clear  trail  and  an  hour  for  meditation, 
A  long  day  and  the  joy  to  make  it  fly, 
A  hard  task  and  the  muscle  to  achieve  it, 
A  fierce  noon  and  a  well-contented  gloam, 
A  good  strife  and  no  great  regret  to  leave  It, 
A  still  night— and  the  far  red  lights  of  home. 

-  In  London  Outlook. 


They   Suit  Completely 


Ma.ny  New  Fea.lures 

Doors  open  downward 
and  outsvard.  Have  no 
separate  top  piece  or  base 
piece.  Entire  back  of  books 
show  when  case  is  closed. 

Sections  $1.00  to  $7.25 

Sold     under     absolute 
guarantee.       .Money    re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  cata-logue  giving 
complete     inforjnation    as 
to  style,   size,  finish    and 
Price. 

CREE-OICKSON  MFG.  CO., 

7IX  I'hopnii  Bide.. 
MIniie  ipolU,        .       Minn. 


S'^^ 


SHAVING 
SOAP 


■<F' 


*y^S>* 


Statesmen,  financiers,  literary,  professional  and 
business  men,  and  men  in  every  walk  in  life, 
have  for  more  than  half  a  century  found  com- 
fort and  delight  in  Williams'  Shaving  Soap. 
For  all  kinds  of  faces,  its  pure,  rich,  cream- 
like lather  is  wonderfully  grateful  and  satis- 
fying. To  the  long,  thin  face,  or  the  short 
and  full,  to  the  delicate  and  sensitive  or  the 
rugged  and  sunburned,  Williams'  Shaving  Soap 
is  equally  comforting  and  refreshing. 

>old  throughout  the  world,  in  the  form  o(  Shaving 
Sticks,  Shaving  Tablets  and  Shaving  Oeam. 

Who  are  They? 

How  many  of  the   24  distinguished 
men    shown,   here    can    you    name  ? 

To  anv  one  sending  ns  the  correct  name  of  any  4  of  these  men, 
with  a'two-cent  stamp  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  we  will  forward, 
postpaid,  a  correct  list  of  the  names,  and  also  a  most  useful  and 
mgenious  pocket  novelty  in  the  shape  of  key-ring,  letter-opener, 
paper-cutler  and  screw-driver  combined,  an  article  that  every 
man  and  bov  will  find  many  uses  for  every  day.  Handy  for  the 
chauffeur,  the  bicycle  rider,  for  opening  ciKar  boxes,  watch  cases, 
for  automatic  air  valves,  etc.  Unequaled  key  holder  ;  holds  keys 
securely,  divides  the  keys— easy  to  find  the  one  wanted. 
AJcl>-ess  Dept.  16 
THE,  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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Six  Months  for  75c. 
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hound  ni  the  new  WEIS  BIN  I)EI{ 

makes  a  book  for  your  librai-ye(iual 
to  any  il.a»  book.  A  perfect,  per- 
manent or  temporary  binder.  Cov- 
ered  in  Olive  Green  Vellum  Dc 
Luxe,  nicely  Stamped  side  and  back. 
Holds  six  copies  Century,  Harper's, 
Scribners.  Success,  Review  of  Re- 
views, .McChire's.  Muusey,  Cosmo- 
politan, I,e.slie's  Monthly,  Pearson's 
or  Strand— ;toc.  Ladies' Home  Jour- 
nal or  Success,  12  copies— ;«)<•.  For 
«ale  at  stationers  or  from  us  at 
same  price,  prepaid. 

SENT  FREE  S^/i"' the  names 
"t  three  readers 
or  any  of  above  and  we'll  send  you 
FRKK  one  of  the  famous  Weis  Brush 
Tuhf-s. white  mucilapedibrarviiH.ste) 
Perfect  for  m<>untinir  photos. h.indv 
for  office.  s<-h..ol  or  home  use. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER.  CO. 

140  La  Grange  St..  Toledo.  O. 
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VISITING 

CARDS  ;;?d' 


Agents 
Wanted 


35c 


Latest  and  correct  styles  and  sizes.     Order  filled  day  received. 
S.atisfaction  fuaranteed.     Nr)t  obtainable  elsewhere  at 
the  price.     Booklet  •'  0\|{|»  STYI.K"  FKEE 

E.  J.  .StllUSTEB  PTG.   " 


SECTIONAL 
Book-Cases 

AMD 

FILING   CABINETS 


filler-bearing  non- 
'inJing  doors,  remo" 
alile  (to  clean  or 
'  replace  broken  glass) 
l>)  simply  unhook- 
inif.  No  iiRjiKlitlf 
iron  banils  or  pro* 
truilin^  shf  Ives.  Sec- 
5o  nicely  joined 
'together  that  appearance 
(if  solid  case.  We 
:  the  Only  Sectional  Book- 
cast  Milkers  entitled  to  use  the 
tradp-mark  ol  the  (irand  Rapids  Ciirnitiire  As->ui'iatiiin  which 
means  the  brst.  Sold  only  through  dealers.  If  no  dealer  in  your 
town  write  us.  Send  for  lllu»lraled  l'atalugu«  I,  showing 
different  sizes.i 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO..  °Sc".r' 

New  Knifland  I>epot  18S  Portland  J4t...  Ro>t«n, 


&  ESS    CO..  DEPT.  206.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.    ^„., 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Dtgej3t  are  asked  to  mention  th^  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  l:^  '^''l^' 

can  sell  voiir  property  quickly  for  Cash  no  matter  wher* 
locatc<l.  Wnle  today  and  learn  how.  FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 
Heal  Estate  Expert,  7813  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicai;o. 
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NO  DANGER  SLIPPING 
ON  YOUR  HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

if  finished  with  paste  wood  filler  and  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax  only.  If  your  hardwood  floors  are  veryslip- 
pery  mayl>e  it's  in  tlie  finbh.  Kver  think  of  that  ?  It  is 
a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Many  serious  injuries 
have  resulted  from  slippery  floors.  You  can  have  well- 
polished,  not  slippery  but  safe,  floors,  if  you  tise  a  paste 
wood  tiller  and  only 

JOHNSON'S 
PREPARED  WAX 


If 


iii.ii.if 


li    tiil^twiirtliv    Ix 


.\V]!...kl 
l*r<t  li'.w  to  iiiakf  u  Hour  wiix.    It  pn 
nerves  ami  p<)li»lii-»  tile  floor.  Ask  fc 
JohiiHoM'H  I'repiiped  W«xaud  Insint  <> 
tiavin;;  it. 

I*  I' K<' I  .\  I».  Send  us  the  name  c 
your  pniiit  or  <lru«  dealer  who  du« 
not  handle  our  wux  and  we  »i 
forward  j'ou.  fre**  of  cost,  one  can  of 

wax  (retail  *alue  30  <■!.•). I  Hiitnrient  to  tlnish  one  small  rtoor. 
SENT  KKEK  Vaiiial.le  booklet,  •The  Proper  Treatment 
for  Hardwdod  Floors."  (iiveHj<o<Ml  HiisrKe»tion8.  If  inter- 
ewted  In  lianlwood  floor*  aak  for  eatalotrue  showInK  new 
de«ii(cnfi.    Any  ifood  carpenter  can  lay  our  hardwoud  floors 

rCJOHNSON  &  SON.^n!:-  Racine,  Wis. 

'The  Hardwood  Floor  Authorities" 
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Ziflc  Lined  Refrigerators  Cause  Disease 

«l  «ul'  Mii.'il  i,l«»it  n  r.lnii-r«t'T   ii.  »  .li>in;.r  bikii.I.      I  h.-  i 
urrodiiiK  and  the  '>il<l''  |><4»..ij|rik,'  milk  aii'l  I'xxl. 


^ 


ncCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 

Porcelain   Tile,  Opal   Glass    or  Wood    Lined 

All   Klr.<-.   lor   We»l<l<  iiee^   <  liilo.    lluUU, 
iliMpllttla,  (.rwera,  .MurLeta,  KlurUlis  ete. 

Arr  rnil'.rv.l  l.v  |.h\<.i.  litiK,  h<,f<|.|lal>  an.!  pr„i,ni>.r,l  | pi,-. 

THE  McCRAY  SYSTEM  OF  REFRIGERATION 

Inwrr.  |>,rf.vi  dr.-i,l.ii„n  <,f  j.ur.  .ol.l  .Ir,  abaolutrljr  dry. 
Mi<'r»l  K'friti^at'.r*  nrf  lln->l  thr,KiKkout  with  I'nrrwUIn,  TIU'  or 
th\nr\rm  W..»l  (no  slnc  III  uard).  Thry  an-  Ih-y,  Clean  »nrl 
lliirl- "("-."f  •ujKTl.T  .ninlrin-ti.,11.  srr  aBrguallcd  for  eeoii- 
ora>  of  lee,  «nl  ...n  I,.  I.  ..1  fr..iii  <,ul»|.l.  ..f  l.'.un.-.  Every 
rerrlcemi  or  !•  nuuruiateod. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  also  Built  to  Order 

C'litaloKues  and  fXImatc*  Free 

r>t>l<«iir  No.  :iv  f,.,  r<-.i,|nn. ...  ;  \,..  4.'.  for  h.-l^ln,  txililk  liutlto. 
1|..„.,  .  I.,l..  ..i...    N...  m;  f..r  i„.,i  i„»rk.l.:  .V...  I-..1  f.,t  K"»'<-'". 

M.-.,li..n  Ihl-  iM  .K./l...-  »i.,l  ».   <Mll  ...imI  y,.u  fr..<-  m  valumhir  l«..k, 
"  Mow  to  I'm-  u  llerrlKeralor," 

McCray  Relrlfcrator  Co.,  285  Mill  St.,  KcodalWIIIc,  lad. 

HRA.NCII  fil'HrfX: 

rhlc-»(ro,  !,J  W.l.a«h  Avr.  f..|iimlii«,  .S.  r..  l?in  Main  St. 

N.w  Y>«k.  .Ul  Hr..a.lwav  Wa«lilii^<.ii.  I>.  r'..  lljo  KSt.,  N.W. 

Hnat/in.  UComnMT.Ial  M.  IMroit.  .Kin  W.oHwaril  Ave. 

SI.  l>i<iU.  404  N.  Third  SI.  PlllnliiirK,  710  (■•nn.  Avr. 

C-.lunibua,  O.,  .Ii*  .N.  Ill»h  Rl.     Han  Kralirl»o,  \n  Marli'l  Si. 
flevi-l.n.l.  f).,  «•;  Pr»i|>^'l  SI. 
A.I'Irro  n.ain  ..fll nl.w   voii   rnl.l..   In  .hi,-  of  th..  alK.vr  ,|ll.. 


VV^  A  NTp  rj Active,  educated  men  of  busine.i.t 

TT  i-kl-l  1  %^VJ  a|,ility  to  represent  us.  Weekly 
salary  or  guarantee  paid,  fiivc  ace,  qualifications,  refer- 
ence*.   DOOD,  MEAL)&  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Readern  of  Tun  Litkrak 


The  Poets  Gift. 

By  CHARLOiTK  Becker. 
To  shape  his  sorrow  to  a  song, 
To  find  a  sonnet  in  each  wrong  ; 
Change  dross  to  golden  words,  and  bend 
Each  care  unto  a  lyric  end. 

— In  the  March  Critfrion. 


PERSONALS. 

Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

[Sidney  Whitman's  latest  book,  "  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck  "  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.),  sets  forth,  as  its  title  indicates,  the  per- 
sonal side  of  Bismarck  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  an  intimate  friend.  Mr.  Whitman  knew  the 
Iron  Chancellor  for  a  number  of  j-ears  and  visited 
him  several  times.  We  select  the  following  inci- 
dents from  the  book  :] 

Bismarck's  American  Friends.— It  appears 
that  the  Prince  was  especially  fond  of  Americans, 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Whitman,  there  •were  ap- 
parently more  portraits  of  Americans  in  his  pos- 
session than  men  of  any  other  nationality. 
Among  the  portraits  were  those  of  General  Grant ; 
Mr.  Phelps,  and  Bancroft.     Says  Mr.  Whitman  : 

He  was  also  particularly  attached  to  George 
Bancroft,  so  that  when  it  became  a  question  of 
Bancroft's  being  recalled  from  his  post  of  United 
States  Minister  at  Berlin,  Bismarck  wrote  spe- 
cially to  his  friend  Motley  and  begged  him  to  inter- 
cede with  the  President  to  allow  Bancroft  to  re- 
main ;  and  he  did  remain.  Bismarck  told  me  that 
when  General  Grant  came  to  Berlin  he  accom- 
panied him  to  see  one  of  the  reviews  at  the  Tem- 
pelhofer  Teld.  Grant  was  not  well  that  day,  and 
they  had  to  drive  out  in  a  closed  carriage,  (jrant 
looked  downcast,  and  told  Bismarck  that  it  wor- 
ried him  to  think  that  he  was  to  meet  the  Prussian 
soldiers  sitting  coddled  up  in  a  carriage  like  any 
ordinary  civilian.  "Never  you  mind  that,  General 
Grant,"  Bismarck  said,  "  you  may  sit  here  hidden 
from  view,  but  our  soldiers  are  well  aware  what 
sort  of  fighting-man  is  in  this  closed  carriage." 

Why  Bismarck  Never  Liked  German  Cham- 
pagne.—At  one  time,  while  at  lunch,  Bismarck 
remarked  that  he  had  never  liked  German  cham- 
pagne, and  to  illustrate  this  he  told  the  following 
slory  : 

"  On  one  occasion  I  was  dining  with  His 
Gracious  Majesty  (the  present  Kmperor).  I  had 
some  champagne  in  my  glass,  tlie  taste  of  whiih 
made  me  suspicious.  When  the  butler  again 
passed  the  table  I  tried  to  get  a  look  at  the  label 
on  the  bottle,  but  this  was  impossible,  for  a  nap- 
kin was  wrapped  round  it.  I  then  turned  to  the 
ICmperor  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  particular 
brand,  when  His  .Majesty  blurted  out  that  it  was 
indeed  German  champagne.  '  Yes,' the  Kmperor 
said,  'I  drink  it  from  motives  of  economy,  as  I 
liave  a  large  family,  and  I  have  strongly  recom- 
mended it  to  my  officers  for  the  same  reason. 
Then,  again,  I  also  drink  it  from  patriotic  mo- 
tives.'  Thereupon  I  said  to  the  Kmperor,  'With 
me.  Your  Majesty,  patriotism  stops  short  at  the 
region  of  my  stomach.'" 

Bismarck  in  Couri  .- Concerning  the  more 
harmless  incidents  of  German  Court  life,  says  Mr. 
Whitman,  Bismarck  related  the  following  : 

"  It  was  occasionally  one  of  my  functions  to 
present  all  sorts  of  people  to  the  King,  and  it  now 
and  then  happened  that  my  head  was  so  full  of 
more  important  matters  that  the  very  name  of 
the  person  I  was  about  to  present  lapsed  from  my 
memory.  When  that  was  the  case  I  usc<l  to  put  a 
bold  face  upon  it,  and,  there  being  no  time  to  in- 
quire after  names,  I  bluntly  presented  a  man  I  did 
not  know  as  Count  Solms.  You  see,  there  are  so 
many  Count  Solms  that  the  King  could  not  pos- 
y  DioEBT  an<  asked  to  mention  the  publlcallon  n-hen 
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sibly  know  them  all  by  sight.  On  the  other  hanil, 
a  man  whose  name  might  be  Mailer  or  Schulze 
■was  not  likely  to  take  it  very  much  amiss  if  he 
were  presented  as  Count  Solms,  which,  after  all, 
is  a  good  family  name.  I  got  out  of  my  difficulty 
in  this  manner  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  it 
never  failed." 

Bismarck's  Intense  Melancuoi.v.— One  of  the 
strongest  impressions  Mr.  Whitman  obtained  of 
Bismarck  was  of  his  "  solitude — his  intense  melan- 
choly."   He  says  : 

Bismarck  had  suffered  from  fits  of  depression, 
as  is  well  authenticated,  right  through  life.  Mel- 
ancholy is  an  essentially  German  trait  of  charac- 
ter, and  may  not  be  unconnected  with  the  state 
of  the  stomach,  as  Hamlet  said  dreams  are.  In 
every  case  it  is  of  ten  met  with  in  highly  developed 
natures,  a  form  of  morose  pessimism  which  af- 
fects them  at  times.  .  .  .  Bismarck,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  altered  ihe  map  of  Europe 
and  revised  the  German  empire,  could  scarcely 
exist  outside  his  own  four  walls 

Bismarck  had  moments  between  1890-91  when  the 
idea  of  suicide  may  possibly  have  been  present  to 
his  mind.  His  religious  faith,  added  to  his  strong 
sense  of  personal  dignity,  probably  prevented  the 
thought  obtaining  complete  possession  of  him. 
Lord  Clive— a  rare  exception  among  great  Eng- 
lishmen— committed  suicide.  Bismarck  was  not 
without  affinity  to  Clive  in  more  respects  than 
one,  notably  in  his  insensibility  to  the  meaning  of 
fear. 

Mark  Twain's  Faithful  Servant.— One  eve- 
ning last  j-ear,  while  Mark  Twain  was  spending 
some  time  at  his  summer  home,  says  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  he  prepared  to  take  a  drive,  e.xpect- 
ing  to  remain  out  until  late. 

He  therefore  told  his  hostler  that  he  need  not 
■wait  for  him,  instructing  him  when  he  had  finished 
his  work  to  lock  the  stable  and  place  the  key  un- 
der a  stone,  the  location  of  which  Mr.  Clemens  de- 
scribed with  much  exactness. 

When  Mr.  Clemens  reached  home  after  his  drive 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  key  was  not  in 
its  place.  When  his  patience  had  been  exhausted 
he  awoke  the  hostler  and  received  this  explana- 
tion : 

"  Mr.  Clemen>,  I  found  a  better  place." 

Archbishop  Ireland's  Retort.— A  real  estate 
dealer,  who  had  charge  of  considerable  real  estate 
belonging  to  Archbishop  Ireland,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  tells  this  story  about  the  distin- 
guished divine,  which  illustrates  the  quick  wit  of 
the  gentleman  in  turning  a  corner  when  m  a  tight 
place. 

The  real  estate  agent  was  caught  short  on  some 
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investments  of  Ins  own  and  his  client's,  and  it  was  1 
decided  that  he  and  the  Archbishop  must  hasten 
at  once  to  New  York,  where  they  had   moneyed  ' 
friends,  who  they  expected   would  help  them  out. 
The  reverend   gentleman  suggested  that   they  go 
the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday.     The  real  estate 
man   was  somewhat   shocked  at   this  suggestion 
cominj^  from  the  source  it  did,  and  said   that  he 
never  traveled  jn  the  Sabbath,  as  it  was  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures.     The  Bishop  saw  the  point,  and  i 
rubbing  his  hands  together,  replied  that  he,  too, 
had  a  text   that  might   apply:     "'If  thy  ass  fall 
into    the    ditch    on    the   Sabbath    day     you    must 
straightway  take  him  out,'  and  as  there  are  two 
«sses  in  this  case  we  had  better  be  lively." 

It  is  perhaps  ueedless  to  say  that  they  left  for 
New  York  on  Sunday. 


Dortor  I'arker'a  Kueged  KlndnenB. --The  late 
Rev.  I>r.  Joseph  I'arker,  of  London,  was  once  ap- 
proached in  the  City  Temple  by  a  country  clergy- 
man, says  T/if  youth's  Companion,  and  asked  to 
preach  in  his  village  on  any  day  and  at  any  hour 
that  might  suit  his  convenience. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  Dr.  Parker.  "  I  have 
already  more  engagements  than  1  can  fulfil." 

Mrs.  Parker,  who  was  present,  saw  the  minis- 
ter's look  of  di.sappointment.  "Mj*  dear,"  she  said 
to  her  husband,  "  you  must  go.  This  gentleman 
has  come  a  long  distance  to  see  you,  and  you  must 
make  it  possible." 

"  Well,"  .said  he,  looking  into  the  face  of  his  ru- 
ral brother,  "  yon  see  I  must  go.  Fix  your  day, 
and  I  will  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock." 

The  village  pastor  returned  his  thanks,  and 
•went  his  way  with  a  radiant  countenance.  The 
day  came,  the  church  was  crowded.  Doctor 
Parker  preached  in  his  usual  telling  manner,  and 
pleaded  for  a  generous  offering  as  he  alone  could 
plead.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  pastor 
came  into  the  vestry,  and  expressed  his  indebted- 
ness to  Doctor  Parker  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
church  for  his  valuable  services,  asking  at  the 
end  : 

"  How  much,  doctor,  are  we  in  your  debt?" 

"  Forty-nine  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  six- 
pence," promptly  returned  Doctor  Parker. 

This  staggered  the  minister,  who  managed  to 
stammer  out,  "  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  pav  it 
all." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  take  less,"  said  Doctor  Parker. 
**  And  meantime,  as  you  have  been  out  of  pocket 
through  coming  up  to  see  me  in  London,  take 
this"— placing  two  sovereigns  in  the  minister's 
hand — "to  cover  your  outlay.  Mind,  not  a  half- 
penny less  to  me  than  the  sum  named -but  you 
can  take  eternity  to  pay  it." 

Doctor  Parker  would  accept  nothing  but  third- 
class  fares  wh»»n  he  visited  poor  parishes,  but  wo 
to  the  church  that  had  a  reputation  for  meanness 
in  money  matters. 
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Spending  many  weeks  in  Venezuela  recently,  Wil- 
liam Thorp  had  opportunity  to  study  President 
Castro  in  his  palace  at  Caracas  and  during  his 
holiday  festivities  at  La  Victoria,  when  he  threw 
ofl  his  official  responsibilities  and  revealed  clearly 
his  personal  characteristics.  In  un  interesting 
article  in  Harper's  Weekly  Mr.  Thorp  writes: 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  n  more  irresponsible 
person.  He  knows  nothmg  of  the  obligations  of 
statemanship  or  the  power  of  foreign  countries 
When  I  spent  Christmas  with  him  at  La  Victoria 
he  told  me  that  he  was  profoundly  disappointed 
at  his  inat)ilify  to  fight  the  warships  of  the  Cior- 
tnans,  the  British,  and  the  Italians.  "If  Venezuol:i 
had  a  navy,  however  feeble,"  he  said,  "we  would 
soon  settle  this  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  We 
would  sally  out  and  attack  them.  If  they  had  the 
courage  to  land  troops,  I  would  lead  my  brave 
soldiers  against  them,  and  rout  them  with  terribU- 
slaughter."  On  another  occasion  I  met  him  at  La 
Victoria  in  the  middle  of  nn  open-air  fiesta.  He 
was  dancing  under  the  trees  in  a  very  lively  ami 
frolicsome  fashion  with  the  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
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borhood  and  some  ladies  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Caracas.  I  had  to  ask  him  whetherjlie  would 
apologize  to  the  allies  it"  they  demanded  ati 
apology.  Tasked  his  factotum.  General  Linares 
Alcantara,  to  procure  n-.e  an  opportunity  o! 
speaking  with  the  President,  and  showed  him  a 
cablegram  which  I  had  just  received  fronj  Wash- 
ington. "It  is  impossible,"  sjtid  ••Vlcantara,  with  a 
gesture  of  despair;  "the  President  dances.  He 
does  not  do  business.  He  has  done  no  business 
for  a  week.  He  may  do  no  business  for  another 
week.  Perceive!  I  have  here  fifty  telegrams 
from  .Mr.  Bowen,  from  Washington,  and  from 
our  government  officials  in  Caracas.  They  are 
unopened.  The  President  would  not  thank  me  to 
show  them  to  him  while  he  dances,  and  he  has 
danced  for  a  week  " 

Presently  Castro  perceived  me,  with  an  open 
cablegram  in  my  hand,  and  he  walked  over  to  me, 
his  partner  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  asked  what 
it  was  about.  I  told  him  that  the  allies  were  re- 
ported to  have  demanded  an  apology  from  him. 

Immediately  he  struck  a  Napoleonic  attitude, 
waved  his  arms  excitedly  in  the  air,  and  de- 
claimed :  "  General  Castro  never  apologizes.  He 
will  not  apologize.  He  has  nothing  to  apologize 
for.     He  demands  an  apology  from  the  allies." 

The  girl,  still  hanging  on  his  arm,  clapped  him 
on  the  back,  exclaiming,  hysterically  :  "Viva 
Castro!  Viva  Venezuela  !  Bravissima  Cipriano  !  " 
The  crowd  took  up  the  cry,  whirling  around  their 
partners  in  an  excited  fandango,  and  beating  the 
empty  bottles  from  which  they  had  been  drinking 
on  the  little  iron  tables  which  stood  around. 

When  Kubelik  Played  iu  au  Insane  Asy- 
The  approaching  marriage  of  Jan  Kubelik,  the 
violinist,  to  the  Countess  Marianne  Csaky,  recalls 
the  following  incident  which  he  recently  told, 
which  is  reprinted  in  the  New  York  Times : 

"I  was  asked  to  play  before  the  inmates  of  an  in- 
sane asylum  by  an  alienist,"  said  Kubelik,  "the 
doctor  believing  that  music  was  a  fine  medicine 
for  unbalanced  minds.  I  accordingly  accompanied 
him  to  the  institution,  where  he  introduced  me. 
and  1  said  I  would  favor  my  hearers  with  some- 
thing gay  and  happy. 

"I  hadn't  intended  to  do  this,  but  following  his 
suggestion,  I  played  a  brilliant  Slav  composition, 
which  I  hoped  would  be  joyous  enough.  Thi- 
crazy  folk  were  all  seated  about  the  platform  in 
chairs  and  seemed  to  be  intensely  interested.  As 
I  finished,  a  very  pretty  young  woman  rose  and 
beckoned  to  me.  J  thought,  artist-like,  that  she 
wanted  an  encore,  and  so  said  to  the  doctor  : 

"Ask  her  what  she  desires." 

"He  rose  to  his  feet  and  was  about  to  question 
her,  when  she  exclaimed  : 

"  'To  think  of  the  likes  of  me  being  in  here  and 
he  being  at  large  in  the  wurrld  ! ' 

"That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  played  in  an  in- 
sane asylum." 

The    Statesmen's    Daily    Parade. —With   his 

slouch  hat  pulled  down  rakishly  over  his  eyes  and 
a  half-burned  cigar  in  his  mouth,  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon,  the  Speaker  of  the  next  House,  rides  to 
the   Capitol   each   morning  on   the  tail  end  of  a 
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Street  qar.  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch.     He  adds  : 

His  hands  are  jammed  down  in  his  overcoat 
pockets,  and  "Uncle  Joe"  is  willing  to,  and  does, 
argue  religion,  politics,  or  almost  anything  else 
with  whomsoever  braves  the  cold  winds  and  rides 
iin  the  platform  with  him. 

Representative  Cannon's  early  morning  ride  to 
the  Capitol  is  an  event.  Colleagues  wanting  spe- 
ci.1l  favors  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  wait  to  find  him  alone  on 
the  car,  and  talk  matters  over  quietly  with  him. 
Generally  they  get  what  they  want,  as  "Uncle 
Joe  "is  usually  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind  before 
the  harassments  of  a  legislative  day  begin. 

Speaker  Henderson  rides  to  the  House  in  his 
own  carriage.  Occasionally  he  has  a  companion, 
but  generally  he  is  alone.  He  leaves  the  Capitol 
in  the  s:ime  way.  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Mon- 
tana, and  Representatives  Sibley,  Joj-  and  Bel- 
mont go  to  work  each  day  in  automobiles.  If 
Senator  Clark  does  not  ride  up  in  his  big  red  auto- 
mobile, he  drives  up  in  what  is  known  as  a  "night- 
liner."  This  is  a  ramshackle  old  cab.  Senator 
Clark  seldom  walks  in  the  morning,  but  at  night 
he  frequently  wanders  about  the  streets  alone. 

The  Southerners,  a  majority  of  whom  live  in 
the  downtown  hotels,  walk  to  the  Capitol  each 
morning.  They  do  not  keep  carriages,  and  as  one 
of  the  oldest  statesmen  of  the  South  once  said  : 
"I'm  afeared  of  them  kyars."  Generally  they 
leave  the  Metropolis  and  National  Hotels  about 
the  same  hour,  and  start  out  in  single  tile,  grad- 
ually getting  together  as  they  approach  the  Capi- 
tol. Sometimes  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  mem- 
bers file  solemnly  into  a  saloon  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue  on  the  way  to  the  Capitol,  as  solemnly 
take  a  drink,  and  then  all  walk  out  in  the  same 
formation  as  that  in  which  they  entered. 

The  Western  men,  accustomed  to  early  rising, 
get  up  early,  make  trips  about  the  various  Gov- 
ernment departments  looking  for  soinething  of  in- 
terest to  their  constituents,  and  then  drop  up  to 
the  Capitol  much  as  tho  tjiey  were  going  to  their 
offices.  Senators  Hanna,  Depew,  Spooner,  and 
Hlatt  of  Connecticut  ride  up  on  the  street  cars. 
Holh  Senators  Hanna  and  Depew  have  had  un- 
fortunate experiences  with  street-car  conductors 
because  they  got  aboard  without  money  enough 
to  pay  fare. 

Hut  no  matter  how  the  statesmen  get  to  the 
Capitol,  all  in  the  afternoon  walk  to  their  homes 
and  hotels.  When  the  gavel  falls  for  the  adjourn- 
ment, they  leave  in  groups  of  twos  and  three,  and 
go  swinging  down  Pennsylvania  avenue.  The 
late  Speaker  Reed  used  to  head  the  delegation 
coming  up  the  avenue.  The  procession  fs  now  led 
by  Representative  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Western  contingent.  Following  them  come  the 
New  Englandersand  the  members  from  the  Middle 
West.  Bringing  up  the  rear  are  always  the 
Southerners.  They  stop  and  look  in  the  windows, 
and  apparently  enjoy  their  stroll. 

liven  the  Justices  of  the  I'nited  States  Supreme 
Court  join  in  the  parade  of  statesmen.  Unlike  the 
Senators  and  Representatives,  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices invariably  walk  up  the  south  side  of  the  ave- 
nue. In  this  way  they  are  not  jostled  by  the  pe- 
destrians, but  many  a  dignified  Associate  Justice 
has  had  to  skip  nimbly  out  of  the  way  of  a  team- 
ster rolling  down  a  skid,  a  barrel  of  kerosene  or 
sugar. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Ill   IJoHton.- Mni.K    I'OMMV  :    "Can    I  cat   an- 
other piece  of  pie  ?  " 
Mamma  (witheringly  i:  "I  suppose  you  can." 
Tommy  :  "  Well,  may  I  !" 
Mamma  :  "No  dear,  you  may  not." 
Tommy  :  "  Darn  grammar,  anyway" 

— S.  J.  Block  m  l.ippincott's. 

Af%;aracy.— "See  here,"  remarked  the  head- 
waiter,  "  you  are  getting  entirely  too  careless. 
That  gcntleinan  says  you  spilled  consomme  on 
him  as  you  passed  his  table  just  now."  "I  beg  ze 
gentleman's  pardonne,"  replied   the  polite  French 
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A  Failing 
Memory 


tlie 


deuce  of 
111  e  II  t  a  1 
ecay.  Vo 
matter  what 
your  piositiou 
may  Ix'.  ii 
pooil  memory  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  you. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
success.  The  poorest  inem- 
y  may  be  ilevelopeii  and  streiifitli- 
enet.!  by  proper  training,  just  as  the 
muscles  of  the  body  are  developed 
and  streiifitlieiieil  by  a  proper  course  of 
physical  exerci.se.  A  poor  memory  may  be  made 
good,  and  a  %oy^A  cue  better.  l)y 

The  Pelman  System  of 

Memory  Training 

Taught  in  six  langiiages.  Requires  only  a  few- 
minutes  daily, and  is  so  simple  a  child  can  master 
it.  ^Ir.  Pelman's  books,  "Memory  Training  ;  Its 
Law*  and  Their  Application  to  Practical  Life," 
and  "The  Natural  Way  to  Learn  a  Language" 
sent  FREE  by  mail,  postpaid. 

The  Pelman  School  of  Memory  Training 
160U  Masonic  Temple,  Chicag:o 

London  :  (  Hloomsburv  St.  WC.     PnrU  :  Ave.  de  Neuilly  luO. 
Hunlch  :  Mozartstr.  9.    Mellmurne  :  G.  P.  O.  Box  402. 
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TO      IIMVESTORS 

Money  invested  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  safe  and 
pays  30  per  cent.  A  small  Investment  now  grows  into  a  large 
flock  in  a  few  years.  Over  300  Men,  Women  and  Children  now 
have  Cattle  and  .Sheep  on  our  Ranches.  Write  for  Annual 
Keport,  a  most  interesting  document. 


Montana  Co-Operatlve  Ranch  Co.,    Great  Falls.  Montana 


serviiiij-man,  "  but  he  ecs  mistaken  ;  eet  was  no 
consomme,  eet  was  bouillon  !"— E.  J.  APPLETON  in 
Liptiiicotl's. 

Inquisitive.  —  "As  old  Robinson  was  walking 
alonjj  the  principal  street  of  his  native  town  soine- 
thin.<  new  struck  his  eye  in  the  window  of  the 
watchmaker's  shop. 

It  was  a  larjje  handsome  clock,  and  from  it  was 
suspended  a  card  bearing:  the  words  : 

"Cioes  300  days  without  winding  !" 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him,  and  he  went  into 
the  shop. 

"That's  an  interesting  clock  of  yours,"  he  said; 
"but  there's  one  thing  I  should  like  to  know." 

"What's  that?" 

"How  long  it  would  go  if  it  was  wound  up?"— 
Answers. 

An  Unfortunate  Joke.— Leoncavallo  tells  a 
very  amusing  story  of  himself.  One  day  when 
visiting  a  town  in  Italy,  he  heard  that  his  opera, 
"I'agliacci,"  was  to  be  produced  and  decided  to 
hear  it  incognito. 

It  was  not  generally  known  that  the  young  com- 
poser was  in  town. 

It  happened  that  his  seat  was  beside  a  bright- 
eyed  and  enthusiastic  young  lady,  who,  noticing 
that  he  did  not  join  in  the  general  applause,  but 
remained  quiet,  turned  to  him  and  asked  : 

"Why  do  you  not  applaud?  Does  it  not  suit 
you  ? " 

Leoncavallo,  much  amused,  answered  : 

"N'o;  on  the  contrary,  it  displeases  me.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  mere  beginner,  not  to  call  him  anything 
worse." 

"Then  you  are  ignorant  of  music,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  composer. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  enlighten  her  on  the  sub- 
ject, proving  the  music  worthless  and  entirely 
without  originality. 

"  See,"  said  he,  "this  motif  is "and  he  hummed 

lightly  a  short  melody;  "this  aria  is  stolen 
from  Bizet,  and  that  is  from  Beethoven."  In 
short,  he  tore  the  whole  opera  into  pieces. 

His  neighbor  sat  in  silence,  but  with  an  air  of 
pity  on  her  countenance.  At  the  close  she  turned 
to  him  and  said,  "Is  what  you  have  said  to  me 
your  honest  opinion  ? " 

"  Entirely  so,"  was  the  repU-. 

"  Good,"  said  she,  and  with  a  malicious  gleam 
in  her  eyes  left  the  theater. 

Next  morning,  glancing  over  the  paper,  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  heading,  "Leoncavallo  on  His  Pag- 
liacci,' "  and  reading  further  was  somewhat  star- 
tled to  find  the  conversation  of  the  evening  before 
fully  reported  and  accredited  to  the  proper 
source. 

He  had,  unfortunately,  played  his  little  joke  on 
a  reporter,  who  had  proved  too  smart  for  him. — 
London  Tit-Bits. 

Signs  of  the  Times.— In  a  Montana  hotel  there 
is  a  notice  which  reads  : 

"Boarders  taken  by  the  day,  week,  or  month. 
Those  who  do  not  pay  promptl3'_will  be  taken  by 
the  neck." — London   Tit- Bits. 


Princeton  "  Tiger"  Roars.— First  Town  Ur- 
chin :  "How'd  ye  fall  in  the  canal?" 
Skco.nD  T.  U.:  "Who  told  ye?" 
First  T.  U.:  "  Yuh  look  dean." 

In  joke  I  called  her  a  lemon  nice. 
And  said  I'd  be  the  squeezer. 

But  I  felt  more  like  a  lemon  ice 
And  she— well  she  was  the  freezer. 

For  Example.— Pkkkins,  Jr.:  "Why  don't  ye 
buy  that  horse  of  Seth's,  pop?  He's  got  a  fine 
pedigree." 

Perkins,  Sr.:  "Pedigree  be  gol  darned!  The 
question  is.  is  he  wuth  anything?  Why,  boy,  them 
sassiety  folks  what  comes  here  in  the  summer  has 
pedigrees."— //rw^/>'«  Life. 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DA¥ 

Take   Laxative   Bromo  -  Quinine   Tablets.     This 
signature  ^jW^t^^  ^    on  every  box,  !?5c, 


|X  I     I  15  O  Write  for  price-list. 

Ix  k  I  f^  O    H.  H.  Ballard,  ZT>  Pittsfield,  Ma  83 
Readers  of  The  Litkraky  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


FRENCH 

GERMAN 

SPANISH 

If  you  could  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience and  at  a  most  reasonable 
cost  learn  to  speak,  read  and  write  French, 
German  or  Spanish,  would  you  care  to 
do  so  .'' 

Dr.  Rosenthal's  "  Common  Sense 
Method  of  Practical  Linguistry,"  com- 
bined with  the  Language  Phone,  is  recog- 
nized as  the  easiest,  quickest,  most 
satisfactory  and  least  expensive  system 
in  existence. 

Sign  the  Inquiry  Blank,  mail  to  us  to- 
day and  full  particulars  of  the  Rosenthal 
Method — together  with  special  price — 
will  be  forwarded  at  once. 


INQUIRY  COUPON 

Please  send  to  me  full  particulars 
concerning  your  Language  Phone 
Method  of  acquiring  French,  German 
or  Spanish,  together  with  your  special 
offer. 
Name 


Post  Office. 


Date. 
L.  D. 


State. 


The  International  College  of  Languages 
18  Parlt  R.OW,  New  York. 


AFTER 
ALL 


CARTERS  INK 


IS  THE 
BEST" 


AN  OLD  BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

Better  take  his  advice  and  use  Carter's. 

Send  for  Kooklet,  "  Inklings"— Fhee. 

The  Carter's  IiiU  Co.,       •      •       Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

AUIOMiTIC 

COPYING 

BOOK 


Is  the  handiest,  simplest, 
fastest  and  cheapest  copy- 
ins;  device  ever  invented. 

It  Copies  While  You  Write. 

Any  ink,  pen  or  paper. 
Write   for   free  .samples    of| 
work  and  testimonials. 

PERSHING  <&  CO., 

13S  Jllcbis,-!in  SI..  South  Rcnil,  In<L| 
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My  Mother'a  Good  OUl  Times  — 

By   LOWEl.I.  OTLS  Rkkse. 

On  my  head  the  frost  is  galh'rinK  with  the  lim- 
ning of  the  years ; 

On  my  features  are  the  records  of  ii  thousand 
hopes  and  fears  ; 

In  my  check-book  there  is  written  that  which 
forty  years  ago 

Would  have  made  my  being  tingle  with  a  wild  ex- 
ultant glow  ; 

But  alas!  within  my  spirit  there's  an  ever-present 
ache 

For  the  old  corn- beef  and  cabbage  that  my  mother 
used  to  make. 

I  remember  when  I  wandered  o'er  the  hills  in  boy- 
ish glee  ; 

And  the  dinner  horn's  loud  echo  brought  no  bo- 
ding thoughts  to  me ; 

I  was  young  and  I  was  happy  ;  and  my  stomach 
ne'er  went  back 

On  a  single  proposition  that  my  teeth  would  dare 
attack  ! 

Never  thought  I  of  dyspepsia  as  I  charged  the 
jelly-cake 

And  the  old  corn-beef  and  cabbage  that  my 
mother  used  to  make. 

But  the  years  have  brought  prosperity.  The  serv- 
ants in  my  halls 

Keep  their  straining  ears  a-quiver  for  the  faintest 
of  my  calls  ; 

I  have  eaten  of  the  fattest  ;  I  have  drunk  the  rich- 
est cup — 

Just  to  realize  at  last  that  these  have  used  my 
stomach  up  ; 

And  I'd  give  my  last  possessions  to  be  able  to  par- 
take 

Of  the  old  corn-beef  and  cabbage  that  my  mother 
used  to  make. 

All  the  years  I've  sought  the  dollar,  struggled 
upward  slow  and  sure, 

With  my  pocket  growing  wealthy  and  my  stom- 
ach growing  poor  ; 

Every  year  I  find  my  table  more  with  luxuries 
replete  ; 

Every  year  I  find  that  fewer  are  the  things  that  I 
can  eat ! 

Till  the  pathway  back  to  childhood  oftentimes  I 
yearn  to  take 

To  the  old  corn-beef  and  cabbage  that  my  mother 
used  to  make. 

And   sometimes   in   blissful    moments   I    will    fall 
asleep  and  dream 

Of  the  russet  buckwheat  steaming  and  the  sor- 
ghum syrup's  gleam — 

Dream  that  once  more  I  am  living  where  Welsh 
rarebits  are  unknown 

And  the  noon  hour  unacquainted  with  the  sad 
dyspeptic  moan  ; 

Then  I  jeer  at  pepsin  tablets  and  forget  my 
stomach-ache 

In  the  old  corn-beef  and  cabbage  that  my  mother 
used  to  make. 

—  In  Leslie's  Weekly. 

Quite  True.  — Shk  (estatically) :  "  How  kind  of 
nature  to  bestow  upon  the  blind  the  faculty  of 
distinguishing  c<jlors  by  the  sense  of  touch  !" 

Hk  (philosophically)  :  "Yes;  but  it's  not  alto- 
gether confined  to  the  sightless.  A  fellow  needn't 
be  blind  to  feel  blue."— S.  R.  J.  in  LippincotCs. 


Pears' 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  iSth  century, 
sold  all  throu^^h  the  19th 
and  is  selling  in  the   20th. 


A  ptiytician  who  really  conquered 

RHEUMATISM 


The  Physician's  Gazette  said  of  him  in  1892 : 

^^  An  astute  student  and  sturdy  character  of 
Indiana^  wlio  reflects  credit  upon  the  medical  science 
of  that  progressive  state.'" 


TREATMENT 

It  is  difllcult  to  ri-alize  that  a  single  preparation 
will  conquer  the  worst  cases  of  chronic  and  acute 
rheumatism.  But  this  is  true.  Dr.  Whitehall's 
Kheumatic  Remetly,  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  50  cents,  is  doing  t  his  in  '  ">  cases  out  of  100.  The 
doctor  says:  ^' I  pledge  my  u-ord  there  is  not  o:.e 
iota  of  exaggeriititin  in  this  estimate  ;  and  to  help 
you  realize  thiit  this  is  true,  I  will  forward  on  ap- 
plication, a  free  proof  treatment,  I  do  not  guar- 
antee a  free  cure,  but  J  do  guarantee  to  convince 
you  that  this  remedy  will  conquer  rheumatism." 
The  free  proof  treatment  will  make  you  feel  like  a 
new  being  at  once.  No  cost,  remember,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  realness  of  this  grand  fact  that  your 
rheuniatismcan  be  cured  at  home,  easily,  simply, 
pleasantly  and  at  tritiiug  cost. 

A  larj^e  practice,  yielding  from  $100  to  S500  each, 
for  guaranteed  cures,  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
success  obtained  i  combining  all  the  elementa  of 
this  formerly  expensive  treatment  into  one  single 
formula  now  selling  to  the  public  in  drug  stores 
everywhere  at  fifty  cents  a  box. 

Do  right  and  write  right  now. 

Address  The  Dr.  Whitehall  Me^rinvine  Co. 
139  Main  St..  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Ma.ybe 
You're  Wrong 

vlien  you    Diiiili    ynu    t 
thlni;  or   two  iiliout    illiiiiMiialion. 
Did    It  <-ver  strike    juu  tljal  a  lijcbt 
that  id  lirilliaiit  aii'I  mitliiiit;   more  U 
just  atiout  tilt'    poorest   lijrlit    for 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

forixaiii|ilc.     It's  more 
brilliant     tliaii    gtiB  or 
electrii'ity,  liut    it     has 
quullty.     It  has  the  pe- 
culiarly   iH-autiful    soft- 
ness whi<*h  eomes  from 
oil  properly  couibusted. 
When  you  see  the  Allele 
Lamp  at  work  once  you  w 
stand  why  It  Id  now  used  in  thou- 
sandfl  of  the  best  American  homes.  It  In  Ideal 
for  nil  places  as  it  requires  little  or  no  atten- 
tion,  never  Bmokes,  einells  or  jrivis  any 
trouble,  is  absolutely  safe  and  asforeeoo- 
omy  — well  It  burns  Just  eiir liteen  cent* 
.orth  of  oil  a  month.     This  light  la 
worth    knowlnif  all  abuut.     Vou 
can  read  the  story  of  (foi.d  li>rht 
by  sendinKforoui-  Cataloiru 
lilch    shows    all 
styli-s  from  $|  sii  up 

SlIKl  t<l-(lH\ 


h\ 


THE 

ANGLE 
LAMP  CO 
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Park 

PLACE 

NCWYORK 


STANLEY 
straight  Back  Trunks 


S\ 


$4.00 


Th*  New  Kind.  Savn  iiibco.  Set* 
cluas  lip  I.I  ual  Can  llirow  lia<  li  t<'|' 
wilhi.iil  itriliiiitC   wixiilvvork.  or   plMlor 

linn  .'oriiir K-a.     Siniiin  ami  durtlilc 

FInaly  mad*.  Furnikhoil  <ii  iiiniiv  •lyli'i 

sn  I  .17.11     r.....  >...ln..ratlillIlolait>lct 

SanI  dirael  Irom  laclory. 


DRESSER  TRUNKS 


A   Kurenii    nnil    Trunk 
t'uinbliied 

Evirylliinir  wilhin  oniy    rpa.  '. 
No  rumaging  lor  elolhlna 
N.i  lii'»v)    unys   t<i  litl      Ln  i. 
•  Mi.K.ili  ili.liiii!    <lra»<-rl      r. 
(•irlly  (luralili.     lloMi  ni  nni.li 
III     ntiy    othrr     trunk.      SonI 
privllaga  ol  aiamlnallon. 
Wr.m  (or  TrunL   l),«.klt»  A^ 

The  IIom4*r  Yoiinjr  <'fi. 
Mil..   Toledo,    <»lilo. 


Dust-tight. 


Don't  carry  hot  ashes  in    open  pans  or  paiU. 
Scatters   dust,  is   difficult,  unsafe.      Carry  them 

in  Witt's  Corrugated  Pail,  empty 
into  Witt's  Corrugated  Can.  t'losc 

fitting  lids.    Dust-tight;  fire-proof.    Very  strong. 

Sold  bv  houte  furnithlng  and  hardwire  dealrn  and 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co..  D(pt.  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 

% _* 


(THE  LOCKE  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 


c  I    I ocKi;  nra  co.. 


Onl^»32P   i 

l^hoT  Sa»lnii.  Cnifoil  i;i»lrn. 
Kur  Kriil.nr.  Wi.lih,;.  lli«olii(, 
.S<-»in«.  ri.)ln«  O.li.r..  In.» 
lull  Tililc.  Urik  hiuniion. 
Ty|>»wril<>r.  tic  Rcgulrra  no 
ft(K<r  •|>«r«.  Lisbl,  ttrupg  and 
hanilx.iiK. 

"  for  EnrrbodiP.  EnrrwtMrt." 

AlUu^hra  to  rliali,  Wd.  Uhl«, 
(1«ik,  wln>loM-»ill.  or  any  plac* 
where  our  |<alent  rlani|>  ran  sal 
■  hoMfmni  ati)  ilirrrllon  I'nl- 
,Tar>allr  ad)ii>lalile  wilh  BALL 
ANP  SO<-Kir  JOI\T.an.l..ll.er. 


>icrntf  wanUJ  aTarywhere     ^ 
a  Elm  St..  KcHMtt.  Iowa. 


gclls  all  oTcr  the  world. 

Readers  of  'i'ns  I..itkrai<v  Dioeht  are  a.Hked  to  mention  tli(>  inilillealioti  when  wrltinK  to  ailTertlHerg 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAfiKUV 

A  rharmins  volume  of  verse  hy  Thos    Kwinc.    Ir       Uy 
mail,  5i  1.7.   Kunk  &  Wagnallt  Company,  Pubs.,  New  \'urk. 
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S24i=  MACEY" 

desk.  No.  2-;\,  fxact/y  its  iltustratird,  direct  from  our 
(actor>'  at  (Irand  RapiJs,  Mich.,  Freight  Prepnid 
east  of  the  Mississipjii,  .ind  north  of  Tennessee  (.points 
beyond  equ.ilijed\  sent  "  Dn  Approval,"  to  be  returned 
at  our  expense  if  it  is  not  the  best  roll-top  desk  ever 
lold  at  the  price      (Ask  for  complete  description.) 

THIS  IIKSK  is  .VI  iiu-hes  Lmiit,  30  im-lio.'i  wide,  nnd  4S 
inehfs  \\\^\\:  it  h:is  nunrtort-d  oak  fnmt,  rlost'd  luiek.  Iront 
Uu<v  nioiiM.  i-.'pitrion  liolts.  9  o.ik  front  lUc  1k>xi  s.  a  arm 
n-sts.  Iiiivi- 1-.  iittM  ilrMw.r  (»i  h  lock*  («i//-/>.(iriiii;  i-ii.-'t.'is, 
t  ink  «  .IK, -.  l.irj:,.  „,ilirru-lion  p.di-sti>l  ilrawtrs,  ■>  \vn 
rm-ks,  i  stamp  ilnnvirs.  I  »•  rd  liitiex  druwvr.  8  lellcr 
•  le«  with  indexes  citiiiftlfte  (with  KK'k>— Maei'.v-I'asral 
ji«t«'nt  iMirtain  I'K'k.  mouse  and  dust-proof  bottoms.  It  is 
made  » ith  our  ■oellonnl  eonslr\i<'tiou  by  whieh  it  can  Ih* 
quiekly  tjikfi  apart  and  put  tnjrfth.r.  and  tlir  entire  desk 
has  our  s^Mvinl  vrltet  polUh  Qiilith.  U  is  strictly  liiKh- 
Krade  in  every  respivt. 


i<%l^[5l^^ES[^S[a^ 


U4)io  quanlklie^and  can  sliip 

promptly. 

Never  in  the  historv  of  the  entire  desk  business  has  ; 
HIt;H  roU-toi)  desk.  »->  complete,  of  nimil  size,  and  slriclli/  i 
hich  Bnide  ui  every  (b-tail.  b'th  of  i/inferm/  and  fiiii.ih.  ' 
iKvn  s  Id  (linMT  to  the  us«r  liv  a  factorv  at  anv  time,  on  ' 
siu'li  liberal  term*  and  at  no  liitv  a  price.  This  is  a  ' 
.-itroiijr  suit   Mieiit  liut  thf  desk  Itself  inirits  it. 

FRED  MACEY  CO..  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

!l»l,<'r.  of  llli:li-<;m<l<'   Offiri'  iuhI    l.ilir;ir)    r  <iriiitiiri', 
iiirlii.nnL-  llu'   ni.i.l   romj)!.!.-   liiiVs  „r 

Card  Index       .^^       Sectional 
Systems         '^"^     Book-Cases 

BK.\SCnES  : 
New  York.  S4:f  Proadwav.         Chicago.  N.  Y.  Life  HuiUlinj.' 
li<.sto!i.  !:«  Kederal  St.     Philadelphia,  13tb  and  Market  Sts 

6%  Per  Annum,  Taxes  Paid 

1>  order  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  increasinK  business, 
w,    propose  to  enlarge  our  factories  at  Grand  Haiiids, 
Miehig.iu.  .April    19":i :  and    in   order  to  do   so,  offer  for 
sale,  at  i>ar.  1"'H1  shares  of    S'OO  each,  of  our  6  per  cent. 
Trea.sury  Preferred  Stock.    This  stock  is  CUMTL.ATIVE-  i 
pays  3  i*r  cent  SEMI-ANNT.aLI.Y,  and  the  TAXES  ARE  i 
r.\ll)  bv  the  company.    Subscriptions  will  be  receivei  un- 
til Apiil  loth.  IQeS.     tor  Particulars  address  Fred  Macey, 
Chairman,   The  Fred  Macey  Company,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rap- i 
ids.  Mich.  ' 

KEKEKENCEs  :  Any  Ajrency  of  Bradstreet  or  R.  G.  Dun  ' 
"     "     ,  or  any  bank  hi  Gran<i  Uapids. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Book . 

' '  Can  I  Become  an  Electrical  Engineer  ? " 

Th«  electrical  field  offers  the  Erealesl  opportunities  fo 
ftdvADCeroent.  We  teach  Electrical  Ent^neering.  Eleo 
trie  Liphtine,  Electric  Raiiwavs,  Mechanical  Engineer 
lug,  Sleam  En^Deering,  Mechanical  Drawing,  at  vooT 
home  by  mail.  Institute  endorsed  by  Thos.  A.  E<lison 
ud  others.  Electrical  Knglneer  Institute, 
Dept.  4,  848  West    S8d  6t.,    New  York. 


YOUR     CHARACTER 

is  revealed  in  your  haLndwriting. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  your  writing  indicates? 
Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  read  character  from 
handwriting  ? 

Address  SIMON  ARKE, 
305  Lenman  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


TYPEWRI 

The  .Veine  is  a  hieh-prade,  reliable  instru- 
ment. Does -.vork  equal  to  that  of  a  SI""  lu.i 
ihme.  Full  alphabets  of  both  capitals  and 
sni  til  let'.ers.  Can  be  operated  by  anyone 
in  a  few  days. 

Your  ehoice— Free  course  in  Stenography  \  I 
and  solid  gold  liK.   Foantnin  Pen,  "r  :  \\  Af^  c  ttl  TQ 
I/ear's    suhicription     to    Lrtdies  '  Hoinp\\'^^^^"  '* 
Jiiiirnnl.  McCliire's  r,r  Delineator,  witti 
every  ptirchose  tit'ttte  irifhin  -'  u'eeK's 
\«  MK  TYPF.WUri  EH  CO..  lao  Fulton  St 


WANTED 


Y. 


RAZALL 


I-OOSE:       l-EZAF* 


IS/I 


explains 
ull    .Mis.    Co.. 


Write  foi-  Dur  tj..ok.  Systematic  Ai-c.iui 
and  illustrates  the  svstem.  II.  (;, 
4lti-41.>  F.   Water  St..  Milwaukee. 

Readers  of  Thk  Literai 


Ills  Nanif  Wouldn't  Come.  It  was  recently 
ill  a  well-known  counti  y  chib  and  one  of  those 
rare  occasions  of  conviviality  in  which  the  best  of 
men  like  to  indulge.  The  party  numbered  a  dozen, 
all  prominent  locally  and  some  whose  fame  is 
more  than  local.  A  good  spirit  prevailed,  and  the 
feclinij  manifested  itself  in  a  brilliancy  of  speech 
that  bubbled  from  every  one  present  to  such  an 
e.xlent  that  an  impromptu  toastmasler  was  chosen 
to  keep  It  in  curb  by  having  each  speak  in  turn. 

So  up  rose  Mr.  Toastmaster  atid,  casting;  his  eye 
about  the  board,  let  it  rest  upon  the  man  the 
fountain  of  whose  eloquence  was  first  to  be  let 
loose. 

"Clentlemen,"  said  the  toastmaster,  "as  becomes 
the  occasion  I  will  introduce  the  wittiest  man 
first,  Mr. "  (pause). 

"  Gentlemen,  I   take  pleasure  in   inlroducing  to 

you   one   whose   name   is   a   household    word " 

(pause  and  embarrassment). 

"  Gentlemen,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce a  man  whose  name  stands  for  civic  pride 

and  all  that  is  best  in  this  community "  (pause 

and  embarrassment). 

"  Gentlemen,  the  man  I  am  about  to  call  upon 
first  is  known  to  me  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  to  some  of  you  perhaps  longer.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  his  qualities,  his  talent.  They  have 
made  him  famous.  You  all  know  to  whom  I 
refer.  The  man  whose  name  rushes  to  all  our 
lips "  a  long  pause.  "I  refer  to  the  third  gen- 
tleman to  my  right";  and  as  the  toastmaster  sat 
down  amid  uproar  he  said  to  his  neighbor,  "I'll 
be  hanged  but  his  name  v.-ouldn't  come."— London 
7V/-/.'/y.f. 

As  He  Liked  It.— "George,"'  said  Mrs.  Fergu- 
son. "  it's  too  bad  about  that  lot  of  mechanical 
toys  you  gave  Willie  for  a  birthday  gift.  Every 
one  of  them  went  to  pieces  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours."  "Yes,"  replied  Mr,  Ferguson  ;  "the 
chap  I  bought  them  of  promised  they  would." — 
London  Tit-Bits. 

Where    There's    a    Will,   There's    a   .Shall.— 

Monsieur  Mouton  :  "I  vould  of  Mademoiselle 
beg  to  know  ze  rule  grammaire  ven  shall  I  say  I 
vill,  and  ven  will  I  say  I  shall," 

Miss  Klevvkr  (graciously):  "Why,  that  will  be 
very  simple.  Monsieur  Mouton.  Wherever  you 
now  sav  I  shall,  you  should  saj-  I  will,  and  where- 
ever  you  say  I  will,  say  I  shall  instead."—/,//;'. 

More  to  the  Point.~THE  Parson:  "I  intend 
to  pray  that  you  may  forgive  Casey  for  having 
thrown  that  brick  at  you." 

The  Patient  :  "Mebbe  yer  Riv'rence  'ud  be 
savin.g  toime  if  ye'd  just  wait  till  oi  get  well,  an' 
then  pray  fer  Casey."—  BrooJi/yn  Life. 

Misunderstood.- Mr.  Rov  (giving  directions)  : 
"  Are  you  sure  you  have  it  all  down  pat?" 

New  (;R';om  :  "Me  name's  Harey,  s,o\-."— Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

The  Way  to  be  Polite.— Smith  (in  the  Union): 
"  Will  you  get  some  more  ice-water?" 

Boy  :  "If  what  ?" 

Smith  :  "  Oh,— if  you  please. 

Boy  :  "  If  you  please  what  ? " 

Smith  :  "  Will  you  kindly  get  some  ice-water,  if 
you  please,  sir  ?  " 

Boy  :  "That's  better.  Xo,  I  \\'on\."— Harvard 
I  .am poo  It . 

His  Worry. —"Percy,  ma  boy,  I'm  worwid  to 
death  about  something."  "What  in  the  world  are 
you  worwid  about,  old  chap?  "  "That's  the 
twobble— for  the  life  of  me.  I  cawn't  wemember." 
—Li/e. 

Dramatic  Truths.— You  can't  tell  a  theatrical 
manager  by  the  company  he  keeps. 

Altho  building-contractors  are  not  actors,  yet 
we  often  see  them  "  bringing  down  the  house." 

The  farmer  in  the  rustic  play  is  liked  ;  the  hero 
receives  applause  ;  but  no  one  takes  as  well  as  the 
pickpocket. 

Because  an  actress,  on  the  stage,  has  wings  on 
either  side  of  her,  does  not  prove  that  she's  an 
a.ngel.— Smart  Set. 

RY  DiGBST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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Spring  Books 


Pena.1  Servitude 

By  W.  B.  N,  Being  an  Account  of 
the  Prison  Experiences  of  Lord 
William  Nevill.      i2mo,  $1.50  net. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  descriptions  of 
prison  life,  and  ihis  hook,  written  in  an 
easy  style  with  touches  of  humor  and 
pathos,  will  be  of  great  interest  to  general 
readers. 

The  Anvericaiv  Re- 
public and  its 
Government 

Political  Parties  ^r^d 
Party  Problems 
in  the  United 
States 

By  James  Albert  Woodp.urn,  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History  and 
Politics,  Indiana  University.  2 
vols.     8vo.     Each,  $2.00  net. 

These  companion  volumes  are  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  average  American  citizen 
who  will  not  fail  to  find  full  of  interest 
these  studies  in  government  and  politics. 

The  Great  Siberian 
Railway 

From  Petersburg  to  Pekin.  By 
Michael  Myers  Shoemaker, 
author  of  "  The  Islands  of  the 
Southern  Seas,"  etc.  8vo.  Fully 
illustrated.     Net,  $2.00. 

The  record  of  a  journey  taken  by  an 
experienced  and  observant  traveler  over 
the  wonderful  railroad  that  connects  in  one 
grand,  continuous  line  Moscow  in  the  frozen 
North  and  Port  Arthur  in  the  Yellow  Sea. 


Send  for  Full  Announcement  List 
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CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST   AND    BEST 

^.Z^^il^''  H8  to  «5,000 


More  brilliant  than   gas  or  electricity.    Costs  less 

than  kerosene.     Suited  for  any  building  anywhere. 

Write  for  booklet  T 


J.  B.  COLT   CO. 

21  Barclay  St.NewYork 

'lie  largest  maWers   of 

Acetylene  Apparatus 

and  Stereopticons, 


Boston 
Philadelphia 

Chicago 
Los  Angeles 


In  Deep  Abyss 

A  thrilling  story  by  Georges  Ohnet.     izmo,  Cloth.  421 
pp.,  Si. 20.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers, 
New  York. 
writing  to  advertiiiers. 
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Coming  Events. 


April  I.— Convention  of  the  New  England  M.  E. 
Church  Conference,  at  Brookliue,  Mass. 

April  3  —Convention  of  the  National  Clothiers' 
Association,  at  Chicago. 

April  6. — Convention  of  the  National  Window- 
Glass  Snappers'  Association,  at  Pittsburg. 

April  7-9  —Convention  of  the  American  Educa- 
tional Association,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

April  lo.— Convention  of  the  American  Saddle- 
Horse  Breeders'  Association,  at  Louisville, 
Ky. 

April  14 — Convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers'  Association,  at  Colum- 
bus, O. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


Central  a.no  south  amkkica. 

>Iarch  2.— Elections  are    held    in    Colombia   and 
Salvador. 
Venezuelan   rebels    are    preparing    to    attack 
Caracas. 

"March  3.  — Several  of  the  captured  Venezuela 
war-ships  are  returned  to  Venezuela. 

March  4.— President-elect  Honilba  is  said  to  have 
entered  the  capital  of  Honduras. 

March  6.  — The  armies  of  Guatemala  and  Nicara- 
gua are  massed  on  the  frontier  to  make  a 
united  attack  on  Salvador. 

March  7  — Peru  and  San  Salvador  arrange  a  re- 
ciprocit)'  treaty. 

March  8. — The  Honduran  Government  army  is 
routed  by  the  forces  of  President-elect  Bo- 
nilba. 

•Othkk  Fokkign  News. 

March  2.— Lord  Landsdowne  replies  to  attacks 
on  Great  Britain's  policy  in  Venezuela  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 
Powers  object  to  the  use  of  English  as  the  offi- 
cial language  at  the  Venezuelan  hearings  at 
The  Hague. 
Political  parties  in  Germany  are  combining 
against  the  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag  elec- 
tions. 

March  3.— The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
coronation  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  is  celebrated  in 
Rome. 
The  British  Government  accepts  the  invitation 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition. 

Bulgarians  are  said  to  be  di.>sati8fied  with  the 
Austro-Russian  plans  for  reforms  in  Mace- 
donia. 

March  4.— Bulgarian  revolutionary  bands  are  re- 
ported engaged  in  numerous  fights  with 
Turkish  troops  in  Macedonia. 
An  appropriation  to  pay  old  age  pensions  to 
miners  is  passed  by  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  I 

March  5. —Spain  intends  to  make  an  exhibit  at 
the  .St.  Louis  Exposition. 
The  Pope  is  said   to  be  in  need  of  rest  but  not 
suffering  from  any  special  illness. 

Marce  f>. A    blue   book   giving   the    report  of 

Colonel  Vorkeon  his  observations  of  railway 


New  McKinley  Portrait 


.M<  liMiiii|,r-i  irciit  Mii-trriPiiri'  I',  r- 
ffCl  Mcz/.o  toiin  rrprddnitioii.  20  x  24 
liichoH.  I'rnii>>iiiii-<-il  by  criticH  the 
niDNi  natural  and  lir('-llk<<  portrttit 
of  Mr.  McKliiloy  tvit  produced. 

50c..  Pnnlpnlil 
Masslllon  Art  Ptg.  Co..  fcnsslilon,  0. 


"Wonderland  1903" 

Will  bt  -Rrady  about  MA.-RCH  FIUST 

In  it  Ihc  Ntfthtrn  Picifie  turniihn  thi»  tntirtly  ntw  t«fH)  o(  irticlti.  dtKnptivt  ol  the  Nofthwtrt. 

Priest  and  Explorer 

Relates  the  travels  and  captivity  of  Father  Hennepin,  the  Franciscan  Priest, 
among  the  Indians  in  the  Minnesota  country  in  1680.  Hennepin  wrote  the 
first  description  of  Niagara  falls  and  discovereti  St.  Anthony  fall. 

The  Last  of  the  Mandans 

Describes  a  visit  to  the  tribe  of  Mandan  Indians,  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Lewis  &  Clark,  and  some  of  whom  still  live  on  the  upper  Missouri  river. 

Nattire's  Masterpiece 

.Which  Is  Yellowstone  Park,  is  newly  described  and  illustrated.  The  Govern- 
ment is  spending  large  sums  in  improving  the  roads  in  this  Wonderland. 

Irrigation  in  the  Northwest 

Shows  the  great  progress  made  in 'irrigation  in  the  far  Northwest,  and  its 
adaptability   to  this  region. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Miles  with  a  Pack  Train 

Recounts  an  experience  in  the  rough  mountains  of  the  Clearwater  country, 
Idaho,  with  a-pack  train,  while  engaged  in  exploration. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Olympics 

Describes  that  part  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  lying  west  of  the  Sound  and 
in   the  vicinity  of  Port  Townsend — an  ideal  health  resort. 

Columbia  River  and  Moimt  Hood 

Tells  of  the  finest  river  and  river  scenery  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  its 
grandest  snow  capped  mountains. 

npHE   Book    is  appropriately   illustrateu,   also   has   maps   ano  gives  tol'rist 

^ATES  TO    ALL     POINTS    IN    THE    NORTHWEST. 

Send  SIX  CENTS  for  th*  Book  10  CHAS.  S.  FEE.  Csn'l  PaMangor  Ajont 
Salnl  Paul,  Mlnn«tol& 


If  you  want  securities  you  can  dispose  of  at  a  moment's  notice 

on  selected  Chicago  real  estate  more  than 
double  their  value  and  of  the  highest  grade 
obtainable. 

These  gold  notes  pass  by  delivery  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  bonds  or  checks. 

We   sell    only   such   securities   we   have 
faith  enough  in  to  buy  for  ourselves. 

Our  book  for  investors  only,"  First  Mort- 
gage Bond  and  Trust  Company  Investment 
Methods/'  is  worth  owning.  It  tells  you  how 
safe  investments  large  or  small  are  made  and 
can  be  disposed  of  as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  a  registered  bond.  Ask 
for  it.  Reliable  parties,  only  those  commanding  the  confidence  of  in- 
vestors, may  secure  agencies  upon  furnishing  satisfactory  references. 


Buy 

First  Mortgage 

Gold  Notes 

secured  by 

Trust  Deeds 


Tirst  -  mortgage  Bond   and  Crust  Company 

(WrK.iniicd    I  ndcr    lUini'i.s    Hanking   Law). 

1S7  La  .S.ille  Street,  CIIICA(;(). 

<)ffl«'«Tii  an<l    I)lr«"ct€.r«  :    (I'rcident)    rrc«lorlck  W.    MrKlnnpy,   (Vice-President)    Harry   1.. 
Iru'lii,   iSccrcl.iry>  <;iu>i»ter  C.  Krooinpll,   (Treasurer     Iitasr  N.  I'crry,    John  C.  Fewer,  Chas.  D 

Dutilop,  Rich.ird  W.  Sc.ir-.,   |,,s.  K    ()li»,  Jr  ,  C.cnrgc 'Ilioma'*. 


KOK  .MKN   WHO  THINK  A>I>  ACT 

"The    AITirtnative  Inle!lcct,"  by  Cliai.    Fcrftiison.     90c 
unk  .t  \V.i>;n.ilU  Company,  I'ublnlu-rs,  New  Voik. 

Headeru  of  Tbb  Litbhart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adverUsers 


A  STKONO  NEW  PHILOSOPHY 

"The  Keligion  of    Drmocrscy."  by  Charles   Ferguson. 


fi.       Funk 
York. 


WaRn.ills     Company,     riihlishers,     New 
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]ense  volume 
of  our  busimvss  ami  the  v;i'.t  number  of  satisfied" 
customers  on  our  Imoks  prove  we  CiUi 
your  Interests  bt'st. 

We  manufaoturo  a  lull  line  Of  Buppies,  Car- 
riages, W&tious  and  llurucss  of  very  superior 

Quality — Style — 
Durability  and  Finish 

These  four  essentials  are  to  be  found  In  every 
vehicle  and  set  of  harness  sent  out  by  us.  We 
employ  only  skilled  mechanics  in  all  depart- 
ments and  f'lrnish  them  with  the  very  best 
materials.  This  fact  together  with  our  plan, 
which  unites  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and 
the  manufacturer,  enable  us  to  give  you  the 
jireatest  value  for  your  money. 

With  the  entire  output  of  two  etiormous 
modern  factories  and  superb  shipping  facilities 
at  our  disposal,  we  are  able  to  furnish  hik.'h- 
gradev  Aides  at  prices  that — quality  considered 

Positively   Defy   Compefition. 

All  poods  guaranteed  and  shipped  on  approval. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisHcd. 

Write  at  once  forouroatalogTie  and  special 
Inducenieut,  it  will  interest  you. 

UNION  BUGGY  COMPANY. 

409  Saglna^v  Street,      Pontiac,  Mich. 


SAVE 
HALF^ 


YOUR 
^  CIGAR 
MONEY 


AND  GET  A  BETTER  SMOKE 


prlce«,  thoroughly  satisfactory  oijr,-irs,  all  time-tested 
tried-out  brand.i ;  not  one  blend,  but  many.  Ruarantced 
to  suit  every  possible  taste.  We  have  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  quality  d\irinKtlie  years  ne  inanufHCtuied  for 
dealei-s.  Now  we're  making  a  reputation  for  saving  in 
price  as  well,  selling 

lURECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOC 

The  saving  in  price  does  not  come  out  of  tlie  cigars — 
they  are  the  same  as  ever.  It  comes  from  saving  you 
the  jobber's,  tin;  salesmen's  and  the  retailers'  proH"t.s— 
three  profits  in  your  pocket.  Tlie  saving  in  price  is 
clear  to  all.    You  can  prove,  without  ri.«k,   how   we'll 

F lease  you  in  quality  and  critically  satisfy  your  ta-ste, 
or  if  you  don't  get  as  good  a  cigar  or  a  better  one  from 
us  for  less  money  than  you  pay  iiow— if  you  are  not  alto- 
gether pleased,  you  get 

YOUR    MOXET    BACK 

Why  throw  away  one-half  your  cigar  money  on  many 
"  in-between  men  "  in  the  face  of  a  "  no  risk  "  guaran- 
tee like  this  ( 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Rolled  Reveries."  explaining 
everything,  or  to  hasten  matters;  for  $1.00  we  will  send 
a  trial  package  of  25  assorted  sizes  and  blends;  for  <o 
cents  twelve  regular  M  cent  and  two-for-a  quarter 
cigars  ;  f.r  50  cents  twelve a.ssortPd  fives  and  tens,  each 
cigar  separately  wrapped  and  descritied  and  .showing 
you  how  two-for-a  quarter  and  10  cent  cigars  can  be 
bought  in  boxes  of  ii,  50  or  li)0  tor  from  i  cents  to  6 
cents  each,  r.thers  from  2  cents  to  3  cents  each.  All 
trunaportutlon  FhurKCO  prepaid. 

Your  own  pr<Hra.stination  is  all  that  prevents  your 
bvcoming  our  steady  customer  and  saving  money.  " 

John  B.  Rogers  i-  fo.,     386  Water  St.,  Biiighamton.  .'i.  Y. 
Reference:  .Any  Bank.  .Any  Agency.  .Any  Cu-stomer. 


It^  YOURS  30DAYS 

Ky^  Then  ours  again  if  ynu  d^  n't  find  it  the  best     ^ST^ 
y^    buggy  you  ever  eaw  th»t  sold  for  a  half  more.    ^S^ 

'l^i  "SPLIT  HICKORY"  HUMMER 

Leather  quart«r-top  buggy  s',]4  direct  from  oxa  fectory 
on80  DATS'iKEE  TRlAt      ^-=^ 
fur  S  35.  CO.   Send  for  free 
catalogue  of  full  line  of  Split 
H  ickory  Vehicles  and  HameM. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
StaUonl20.  CincinnatLa 


methods  in  America  is  issued  by  the  Hritish 
Uovernmeut. 
The   Dominican    Uovernment   withdraws    the 
decree  lowering  port  charges  which  affected 
the  Clyde  Steamship  Company. 

March  7.  — Renewed  anti-clerical  feeling  is  caused 
in  France  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, which  found  .1  Roman  Catholic  chari- 
able  institution  guily  of  cruelty. 

-March  8.— General  Paprikoff  resigns  his  position 
as  Bulgarian  War  Minister. 

Domestic. 

CONGRESS. 

March  2. — Senate:  The  Aldrich   bill  is   discussed 
and  the  General  Deficiency  bill  is  passed. 
House:  Democrats  continue  Iheir  filibustering 
and  conference  reports  on  the  Alaskan  Home- 
stead and  the  Immigration  bills  are  adopted. 
y\a.Tc\\  -^.—Senate :  The  Aldrich  bill,   the    Philip- 
pine Tariff  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  protection 
of  the  President  are  killed  for  this  Congress. 
House:    Conference    reports    on    the    Public 
Buildings  and   Sundry    Civil    appropriation 
bills  are  adopted.     The  Naval   bill  is  agreed 
to. 

March  4.— All  appropriation  bills  are  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President.  The  Fifty-Seventh 
Congress  ends  with  the  usual  formalities. 

March  5. — Senate:  Senators  meet  in  special  ses- 
sion and  receive  a  inessage  from  President 
Roosevelt  urging  ratification  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Cuban  Reciprocity  treaties.  Some 
new  members  are  sworn  in.  The  President 
again  sent  in  the  nomination  of  Dr.  William 
D.  Crum,  to  be  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Charleston. 

March  6 —Senate:  The  Democratic  Senators  elect 
Arthur  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  as  their  leader, 
and  he  chooses  a  steering  cominittee,  which 
include  Senators  Blackburn  and  Tillman. 

OTHt  R  Domestic  News. 

March  2 — The  President  calls  a  special  session 
of  the  Senate. 

Two  United  States  Senators  are  elected  in 
Delaware. 

March  3.— The  Panama  Canal  Company  agrees  to 
extend  the  option  for  the  purchase  of  its  in- 
terest by  the  United  States. 
Judge  Adams,  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  issues  an  injunction  to  prevent  a 
strike  of  the  Trainmen's  Union  on  the  Wa- 
Dash  Railroad. 

Rear  Admiral  .\.  S.  Crowninshield  is  placed  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  navy  at  his  own  re- 
quest. 

Col.  R.  H.  Pratt  recalls  his  resignation  from 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

March  5.— Operators  and  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  appear  before  the  Coal  Strike 
Commission  and  are  questioned  as  to  the 
method  of  payment  for  coal  mmed. 
Secretary  Moody  announces  the  names  of  the 
new  battle-ships. 

The  bill  to  resubmit  to  vote  of  the  people  the 
Maine  prohibitory  liquor  law  is  defeated  by 
the  legislature  of  that  State. 

March  6  —Details  of  a  plan  to  pension  retired 
professors  of  Cornell  University  are  an- 
nounced. 

March  7.— The  Belgian  protocol  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claimsagainst  Venezuela  is  signed  at 
Washington. 

The  cruiser  Chattanooga  is  launched  at  Eliza- 
bethport,  N.  J. 

March  8,— Rioting  breaks  out  again  in  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  in  connection  with  the  street 
railway  strike  there. 
The  report  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  on  the 
killing  of  miners  at  Atkinsville,  W.  Va., 
charges  the  Federal  deputies  with  wanton 
crueltv. 


Pskle  People 

whose  tissues  are  pining  foi 
the  strengthening  and  build- 
ing comfort  of  rich,  thick  blood, 
should  bear  in  mind  that 

Ozomulsion 

will  give  them  what  they  need. 

That  transparent  blue  skin, 
or  the  yellowish  dirty  pallor, 
so  often  seen,  are  very  danger- 
ous signs. 

Blood  is  life. 

Make  it  with  Ozomulsion, 
the  only  vitalized  emulsion  of 
pure  cod  liver  oil  with  guaiacol 
and  the  hypophosphites  of 
lime  and  soda. 

Begin  to-day.  Get  it  at 
your  druggist's. 

In  order  that  you  may  test  the  merits 
of  Ozomulsion,  send  your  name  and  full 
address  to 

THE  OZOMULSION  CO. 

De  Peyster  Street,     -    -    New  York, 

mentioning^  this  paper,  and  a  large  sample 
free  bottle  will  at  once  be  sent  you  by 
mail  prepaid. 

J.  Cambridge  Wharton,  M.D. 
102  West  89th  Street, 
New  York,  February  3,  1903. 
Ozomulsion  Company,  N.  V.  City : 

Gentlemen — I  feel  I  must  write  you  about  the  won- 
derful success  I  have  had  with  your  Ozomulsion. 

Particularly  in  one  case  of  incipient  consumption. 
This  patient  came  to  my  office  in  November,  1902.  He 
was  emaciated,  had  a  constant  cough,  with  night 
sweats,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 
A  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputum  showed  the 
characteristic  tubercle-bacilli. 

I  prescribed  Ozomulsion,  telling  the  patient  when  I 
did  so,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  help  him  any. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  the  first  bottle  was  of  marked 
benefit  to  him.  He  has  taken  in  all  six  bottles  and  has 
gained  ten  pounds.  His  cough  is  very  slight  and  he 
feels  so  much  better  that  he  has  gone  back  to  his  work 
as  salesman. 

I  can  endorse  your  Ozomulsion  in  every  way.  I 
have  prescribed  it  in  many  cases  of  Bronchitis  and  in 
wasting  diseases,  where  a  real  food  was  needed.  One 
thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  fact  that  Ozomulsion 
did  not  interfere  with  digestion,  as  so  many  prepara- 
tions of  Cod  Liver  Oil  do. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  CAMBRIDGE  WHARTON,  M.D. 


£i»,*^r^l^a.,£si.,rr*y 


Guaranteed  not  to  give  trouble.    Save  money, 
I  time  and  labor  by  mounting  your  shades  on  the 
IMPROVED 

HARJtSHORM 


SHADE 


WOOD 
.    ROLLERS 


•^/TT- 


ROLLER 


TIN 
POLLERS 


l~li£hest  Interest    Thero  is  no  better  place  to  loan  mon- 

— ey  on    mortgaue  than  in  the  State 

of  Montana. 
Best    Security    because  interest  rates  are  lilfrher,  land 

£_  titles  simple  and  perfect,  and  best  qual- 

be  bousrbt  at  lowest  prices. 


ity  land  ( 

Cheapest    Lands   Money  loaned  at  8  per  cent.  City  lots 
^  and  farm  lands  bonifht  and  sold.  In- 

formation free.     ^Vrite  to 

S.  H.  WOOD  6;  CO. 

Real  Estate  and  Investments        Great  Falls,  Mont. 


Readers  of  The  Litkhaky  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Lyrics  and  Ballads  of  Love  and  War 

"  Verse  that  has  the  true  ring"  —  "  For  Charlie's  Sake." 
gi.oonet,  by  mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co  ,  N.  Y. 
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CHESS. 

|A11  communications  (or  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor.  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  817. 

By  S.  \V.   HamI'ION. 

Solving-Contest  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chess- 
Association. 
I'.l;ick- Seven  Pieces. 


4-) 


^S 

i 

1; 

t 

Jl .  -J  ,-  ■, 

VM^/L/. 

.1. 

White— Nine  Pieces. 
3K5;.S4l'pB;k5pi;4P2K;7p;pS4bP 
6  K  1  ;  6  U  I. 

While  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  818, 

Hy   J.    VA.\   DiJK   AZN. 

First  Prize  Nederlandschen  Schaakbond. 

l;lack  -Kight    Pieces. 


White     .Seven   Pieces. 
8;    5pqi;    6bi;    8;    3prbSi;     iRjpz; 
K  K  I  P  k  a  P  ;  Q  7. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

From  the  Monte  Carlo   Tourney. 

PlLLSllUKV    OLTI'LAVS  SCllLIXll  I  KR. 


SCIII.ECHTKK.       ril.LSBURV. 

H'hite.  Black. 

13  0  X   B  C-isllcs  K  R 

I4P-K  K4(:')P     <J  P.  4 

15  Kt  X  l{  P     Kt  X  Kt 

16  P  X  Kt        ( )  X  H  P 
17P— U  5  (?>K  R-0»q 
18  P  X  P  R  P  X  P 
i9P-KKt4(>)  Q  R-I5sq 
10  K  — llsq       R -g  ^ 

It  R— K  »q  «,)  R-  g  sq 
la  B— Ki  »q  (j— Kt4ili 
23  K— Kt  sq    g   X    Kt    P 


SCHLRCH-fttR 

IMI.I-SBUWV. 

Whltf. 

Hl.ick. 

.    P-O4 
a  P-  K4 

v-d  ici  3 

3  P-K  1:  4 

H-Kia 

4  K  Kt-B 

H-Kt  5 

5  I'-i:  J 

P^l-^/ 

6  B-li4 

7  H     K  3 

K  Kt— B  3 

8g  Kt-g  a 

P-O  4 

9  it-g  3 

10  Kt  X  P 

P  X  P 

Kt   g4 

II   P.-0  7 

g-K  a 

la  P-  K  k   i 

1;  X  Ki 

THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 


Irlrlty  < 


il.l.'  liNi  ,'1111,11,.  i„,w..r  1li.'lit, 
•  nlv  V'I»|M  r«.-.k.  Milk.!,  ami 
<,»ii  Kii".  llrlKlii.Ttiiimil,!-. 
t  ai'elv  line,  ami  ilieaixr  lluin 

KiriiM'.i.'     >n  lilrt.     Nalirraar.    NoOdnr. 

<iv,Tli«(nt.vl<-v  l.lirliieilliistiinMy  wUU 

ttiimlih.     Kvi-ry  liimp  wnrnirilrcl. 
Arcnts  A'antcd  I  vcrywhere. 

THE  BEST    LIGHT  CO., 
92  E.  5th  St..  Canton   Ohio. 


Cooked  Starch 


OBESITY 


CAUSES  OBESITY,   CATARRH 
AND  CONSUMPTION 

Natural  Food  Cures  these  Conditions 

Below  you  will  find  my  reason  for  this  statement 

Mv  Dear  Friend  :— Yon  liave  often  heard  it  stated  iliat  liunian  beings  cannot  digest  raw  starch.  This 
statement  is  based  upon  experiments  performed  in  the  laboratories  by  clieniists  with  anificial  digestive  juices. 
The  chemist  takes  these  juices  and  puts  them  into  his  little  glass  and  then  adds  raw  starch  to  tlieni,  and  of  course 
the  starchy  is  not  digested.  He  therefore  loudly  proclaims  to  the  world  that  human  beings  cannot  digest  raw 
starch  The  same  experiment  would  go  to  prove  that  animals  cannot  digest  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know 
they  are  digesting  it.  This  is  not  only  true  of  animals,  for  I ,  together  with  thousands  of  others,  have  been  doing 
this  for  several  years.     Even  my  baby  digests  starch  with  ease. 

Pooit  Chemist!  If  he  had  only  exi)erimented  with  his  own  stomach  in  the  place  of  experimenting  «-ith 
artificial  juices  he  would  have  come  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion,  and  thus  saved  the  world  much  misery. 

To  take  a  weak  stomach  and  say  that  it  should  digest  large  quantities  of  the  raw  material  is  very  much  like 
expecting  a  man  with  neglected  and  flabby  muscles  to  lift  a  heavy  weight,  but  surely  a  man's  stomach  will  never 
become  strong  unless  he  allows  all  of  its  functions  to  develop  by  proper  exercise. 

Therefore,  in  the  place  of  continuing  to  make  the  stomach  weaker  by  the  use  of  cooked  starches  how  much 
wiser  it  would  be  to  adopt  a  diet  properly  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  individu.il  and  al.ow  the  individual 's 
organism  to  do  its  own  work.  From  a  practical  standpoint  I  find  that  raw  starch  is  easily  digested  by  the  human 
stomach  in  quantities  sufficient  10  fill  every  requirement  of  the  human  system.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  make 
the  starch  abnornuily  soluble  by  cooking  it,  it  soon  weafcens  our  digestive  organs  by 
depriving  them  of  their  natural  work,  and  abnormal  quantities  of  starch  enter  the  blood, 
without  being  thoroughly  prepared.  In  some  cases  the  system  has  the  power  of  storing 
this  extra  starchy  material  in  the  shape  of  fat ,  thus  causing  Obesity,  but,  in  most  cases, 
this  material  circulates  in  the  blood,  and  overheats  the  organism,  irritating  every  cell 
in  the  body.  As  soon  .is  the  cells  are  irritated  ihey  throw  out  a  viscid  secretion  to  protect  themselves.  This 
secretion  when  cast  out  through  the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  nose,  throat,  chest,  stomach,  alimentary 
organs,  etc.,  is  called  Catarrh,  which  is  tlie  foundation  of  over  liali  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  system  is 
heir.  If  it  is  cast  out  through  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  head,  it  is  called 
catarrh  of  the  nose  and  throat;  if  through  the  stoinath,  we  have  indigestion  and 
dyspepsia  ;  if  through  the  kidneys,  we  have  Bright's  disease  ;  if  through  the  genital 
organs  of  the  female,  we  have  the  various  complications  common  to  women  ;  if 
through  the  genital  organs  of  the  male,  we  have  a  long  list  of  troubles,  winding  up 
in  the  destruction  of  these  organs.  If  the  general  system  is  affected,  we  have  a  condition  of  general  mal-assinii- 
lation.  If  catarrh  of  the  chest  is  added  to  this  latter  condition,  there  ensues  that  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases. 
Consumption,  which  is  directly  traceable  to  this  cause —that  we  have  taken  into  our  systems  abnormally  large 

quantities  of  over-soluble  starch.  1 1  is  utterly  impossible  lor  the  lungs  to 
oxidize  this  product,  no  matter  how  line  they  are,  therefore  the  lungs 
soon  become  over-worked  and  devitalized,  making  it  easy  for  bacteria  to 
multiply  in  them  and  cause  their  disintegration.  One  of  Nature's  laws 
has  been  violated  and  payment  must  be  rendered.  Any  one  in  this  con- 
dition who  dares  to  use  pre-digested  food  is  doomed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  take  foods  as  Nature  has  prepared  them.  All  Physical  Culturists  know- 
that  it  is  very  important  to  cultivate  each  muscle,  but  sometimes  they  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  cultivating 
each  internal  function,  that  the  body  may  become  strong  even  in  its  weakest  parts.  As  long  as  one  cimtinucs  to 
lead  an  artificial  life,  he  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  he  is  a  rational  Physical  Culturist  Uof-yright  uf-filiedjor). 
Any  one  doubting  the  ability  of  the  human  being  to  digest  raw  starch  is  in\'ited  to  call  at  my  office  on  one  of 
my  office  days  and  listen  to  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of 
patients,  who  after  they  had  been  made  miseriible  by  cooked 
foods,  now  digest  with  ease  the  natural  starch,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  find  their  systems  working  harmoniously, 
manifesting  mental,  physical  and  genital  vigor.  My  office 
hours  are:  10  A.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  from  6  I",  .m.  to  8  P.  M.  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

In  a  future  article  I  will  show  you  how  cooking  destroys 
the  vital  principle  in  food,  thus  destroying  your  vitality. 


CATARRH 


CONSUMPTION 


Dr.  Thomas'  Uncooked  Bread 

cures  Constipation,  Obesity,  Lack  of  Vitality  and  Indigestion. 

.Send  in  coin  or  money  order  10  Cents  for  samjile,  or  50 
Cents  for  24  cakes.     Wholesale  rates  on  application. 


Send  for  measurement  blanks  and  I  will  diag- 
nose and  give   my  opinion    of    your   case   free. 


If   you   have   written   me    and   tiave   not   received   a 
reply,  your  letter  has  not  been   received.    Try  again. 


JULIAN  P.  THOMAS,  H.D. 

Dept.  K,  26  West  94th  Street,         ::  NEW  YORK 


I  Cure  Stomach  Troubles. 

Not  by  any  patent  nii-cliciiR-s,  nostritms.  or  appli.Tiia-s,  Init  by  an  intelligent  diagnosis  of  ^■()^R  case. 
Not  by  what  •/""  think  m  wh.Tt  /  Ihiith-,  but  hv  l;i(ts  brmujht  cuif  bv  :i  (  hciuuiil  and  inicrosc<)|)ical 
cxaniiiiation  <4  tli,'  tiimlrir  .luin: 

IT    COSTS    YOU    NOTHING    TO    CONSULT  ME. 

Why  do  you  continiii- til  siilffr  and  si)i'nd  time  and  money  on  patent  medicines  tliat  can  only  give  yon 
temporary  a-lief  ?  livery  d.iy  v<iii  delay  an  absolute  diagnosis  coiinis  against  vmir  ultimate  recovery. 
Write  me  to-day  for  <|iiestioii  blank  and  an  ititeiestiiig  Ixioklet.  which  will  Ix-  glaifly  sent  ymi  free. 

P.  H.  STRAVSZ,  M.D..  603  Spitzer  BIdtf..  Toledo.  O. 

I"or  a  numljer  of  years  we  have  known  Dr.  V.  II.  .'^tratisz,  who  lias  practised  medicine  here  in  Toledo 
as  a  successful  s|H'cialist  in  diseases  of  the  stoniaih.  He  is  well  riiialified  to  treat  this  class  of  diseases. 
We  will  gl.idly  answer  any  imiuiiy  directed  tu  lis  lel.Uive  to  his  standing. 

1      1      K(  i\VI   i:\  .  (    ishicr  Central  .Savings  Hank. 


Besders  uf  The  Litkiiarv  Diokut  are  asked  to  uiention  (be  publlcatiuo  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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End-Game. 

By  G.  Reichhelm. 

Pennsylvania  State  Chess  Association. 

Ulack — Two  Pieces. 


White — Three  I'ieces. 
White  to  play  and  win. 

Soluttoa  of  Problems. 

No.  Sii.     Q— B  S. 
No.  Si2. 


P-B  3 
K-B5 


K:-B  3 


Kt— Us 


r.-V,  sq  ch 

■'• 

P-B  4,  mate 

K— K  4 

R— B4dis. 

ch 

3- 

Kt— K  3,  mate 

K-Q4 

P— Kt  3,  mate 

K-B  5 

R  -Q  5  dbl 

ch 

3 

Kt  -K  3,  mate 

K.\  R 

3 

R  -  K  r.  5,   mate 

K-B  5 

R-3  5  dbl. 

ch 

3- 

Kt — Kt  4,  male 

K   .X  R 

R— K   r.  s,    mate 

KB 


ATI.AXTIC    CITY 

A  Unique  City  by-the-Sea 

Atlantic  City  has  no  season.  It  is  perennial.  It  has 
broken  a  tradition :  that  a  seashore  resort  is  necessarily  a 
summer  resort.  It  took  daring  and  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  first  man  who  decided  to  spend  his  winter  vacation  at 
a  famed  summer  place,  and  even  more  of  the  same  qualities 
on  the  part  of  the  hotel  keeper  who  decided  to  keep  his 
house  open  and  provide  lodgings  for  whose  might  follow  in 
the  trail  blazed  by  the  daring  innovator.  The  experiment 
succeeded  a  decade  ago.  The  Gulf  Stream  made  it  so. 
Geographically,  Atlantic  City  is  the  most  favored  resort 
on  the  North  Atlantic  coast.  Its  great  temperature  regu- 
lator is  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  approaches  the  land  nearer 
at  this  point  than  at  any  other  place  north  of  the  Carolina 
coast.  Thus  the  ocean  winds  that  come  breezing  out  of  the 
east  are  tempered  to  the  winter  sojourner  and  made  almost 
balmy  and  free  from  chill. 

Put  a  pipe  in  your  mouth,  jam  your  hands  snugly  into 
your  pockets,  and  take  a  turn  along  the  board-walk  and  no- 
tice the  crowds.  But  for  the  absence  of  the  light  summer 
dresses,  duck  trousers,  and  straw  hats,  it  might  be  a  cool 
morning  in  early  summer.  Business  men,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  undergraduates,  trim  young  women  in  light 
furs  and  smart  wraps,  invalids  in  roller  chairs,  convalescents 
making  slow  progress  on  the  arm  of  an  attendant — all  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  invigorating  ocean  breezes. 

There  are  fun  and  amusement  a-plenty  for  the  person 
who  is  seeking  recreation  and  not  health.  The  Casino  has 
an  excellent  ballroom,  and  a  commodious  white  marble 
swimming  pool  of  sea  water,  warmed  to  a  comfortable  tem- 
perature for  bathing,  no  matter  what  the  season.  There 
are  bowhng  alleys  and  sun  parlors  with  commanding  views 
of  the  ocean  and  esplanade.  Three  long  ocean  piers  are  ad- 
ditional places  of  resort  and  amusement.  They  are  kept 
comfortably  heated  when  the  temperature  demands.  For 
the  large  contingent  who  devote  their  time  to  outdoor  sports 
there  are  the  golf  links,  of  which  Harry  Vardon,  the  Eng- 
lish champion,  spoke  so  highly.  The  cour.-ie  is  owned  by 
the  Country  Club,  but  its  courtesies  are  extended  to  hotel 
guests.  A  well-equipped  club-house  is  on  the  grounds  of 
the  club.  Fishing  is  kept  up  throughout  the  winter.  The 
Horse  Show  draws  thousands  of  visitors.  To  speak  of  the 
hotels  is  hardly  necessar\-.  They  range  from  hugh  struc- 
tures equipped  with  every  convenience  that  luxurj'  can 
command  to  quiet  villas  and  boarding-houses.  They  stand 
to  satisfv  the  vagaries  and  demands  of  any  applicant. — 
AVa/  Vori  Post. 

The  New  Jersey  Central  has  a  double  daily  service  to 
Atlantic  City  from  New  York,  lea\-ing  the  latter  city  from 
foot  of  Liberty  Street  at  9.40  a.m.,  3  40  p.m.  Send  to 
C.  M.  Burt,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York,  for 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Time  Table.    It's  free  for  the  asking.  I 


MEDICAL    OPINIONS  OF 

Buffalo  Lithia 
Water 

••NOTHING  TO  COflPARE  WITH   IT  IN  PREVENTING  URIC  ACID 
DEPOSITS  IN  THE  BODY." 

Dr.  P.  B.  Barringer,  Prof.  Physiology  and  Surgery,  University  of  Virginia: 
".\ftor  more  than  twenty  years'  of  practice,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  th.nt  for 
prompt  results  I  have  found  RiiBimi  A  I  IVUIM  lAfAl«E>n  "^  PREVENT- 
nothm-  to  compare  with  DUtrAUl  LITHIA  WATtK  INQ  URIC  ACID 
DEPOSITS  IN  THE  BODY." 

•«nAY  BE  RELIED  UPON  TO  GIVE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  RESULTS." 
Dr.  Alexander  B.  Mott,  of  Nezv  York,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Bcllevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  Surgeon  Bellevue  Hospital :  "  I  have  made  suiTicieut  use 
of  HitBi?***^  ■  ii"*!!*  14f«»i«r"w»  *°  '-'^  satisfied  that  it  possesses  very 
the  DUfrAlJO  LITHIA  WATER  valuable  therapeutic  properties.  In  the 
Gouty  Diathesis,  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  and  other  diseases  affecting 
the  urinary  organs,  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  most  satisfactory  results." 

"THE  MOST  VALUABLE  MINERAL  WATER  IN  USE." 
Dr.  Graeme  M.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Nervous  System  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital: 
"In  all  cases  of  BRIGHT'S  nitari^Ri  a  I  kvuvji  XUmwmw^w^  ^^  the  greatest 
DISEASE  I  have  found  DUlFAlAJ  LITHIA  WATER  service  in  in- 
creasing  the  quantity  of  urine  and  in  ELIfllNATINQ  the  ALBUMEN.  In  certain 
cases  of  Melancholia,  accompanied  by  excessive  elimination  of  URATES  and 
URIC  ACID,  it  is  often  the  only  remedy  necessary.  In  GOUT  and  RHEUHATISn 
it  is  highly  beneficial.  RucPAm  I  ITUIll  lAfjlT'l7D  ^^  the  most  valuable 
■  have  long  regarded    DvfrAlAl  blllilA  IfAlCrK  mineral  water  in  use." 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR   BUFFALO   LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod   Liver   Oil 

now  prepared  by  an  Improved  process, 
the  result  of  years  of  scientific  lnvestlga= 
tlon,  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as 
being  of 

Absolvite  Pvirity  a.nd 
Free  From  Disagree- 
able Taste  and  Odor 

MOLLER'S  OIL  always  gives  satis- 
factory results  because  of  Its  perfect 
digestibility  and  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
taken  continuously  without  causing  gas- 
trie  disturbance. 

In  Jiat,  oi'fil  bottles  only.  See  that  our  iititne 
iijtjtears  on  l>ottlr  ns  atjents.  Exjylanatory  pinn- 
phlets  mailed  I'HEE. 

Schieffelin  ®.  Co..  New  York 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


DsetheGreat  English  Remedy  | 

BLAIR'S   PILLS 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    50c.  &  $1 
DBTTGGISTS,  or  224  'Williftm  St..  N.  Y. 


YOU 


Wash  Your  Fat  Awayi 


WITH 

iHOWARD  o?n%'S.'eVt 

Simp'e,  Harmless  and  Inexpensive 

.External  Remedy! 

It  removes  fat  from  that  part  | 
of    the    body    to    which    it    is 
.11.1  lied — restoring   tho   natural 
bloom    of    youth,    leaving  1 
no      wrinkles     or      flabbi- 
uess. 


No  nauseous  dniF<f  that 
ruin  the  stomach;  no 
dieting;  no  change  of  ' 
habits   whatever. 


The    application  is  simp  'r- 

ity     Itself.        You    merely  < 

apply  th«  ointment  to  the  < 

part     you     wish     re-  J 

duced,   then    literally 

"wash         the         fat , 

away"     without 

wjury     to     the      most  1 

deUcate    skin. 

WE  GUARANTEE  RESULTS. 

On    receipt   of   request,   wo  will   .send   you   our  ; 
book    on   obe,slty,    which    gives    cases    and    facts  , 
the  new  discovery — a  cure  by  absorption. 

THE  HOWARD  CO., 

Suite  134      No,   6  \West  22d  Street,    New    York- 


^Ifi^SlGllT^aJ^RH 


RESTORES  THE  SIGHT 

WEAK    EYES'MADE 
STRONG, 
SPECTACLES    ARE    A 

NUISANCE,    NECES. 

SITY    ONLY    MAKES 
ONE  WEAR  THEM. 


SAVES  THE  EYES 

ALL  EYE  TROUBLES 

CURED  BY  USING 

RESTORER  ONE 

MINUTE  EACHNIGHT 

BEFORE  RETIRING. 


PREVENTS  FAILING  SIGHT 

DULL    EYES    MADE 

BRIGHT.  Write  for 

TREATISE    ON    THE 

EYE,     Mailed  Free. 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY, 

>  239  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Without  Medicine 

Trial    Pair    of   Magic    Foot 
Drafts    FREE    ON    AP- 
PROVAL to  anybody. 

TRY  THEM. 

Don't  take  drugs — most  medicine  isn't  fit  for 
the  stomach — but  tr)'  a  modern  adaptation  of  a 
very  old  principle,  and  cure  yourself. 

Almost  everyone  has  soaked  his  feet  in  hot 
water  to  cure  a  cold  in  the  head.  Magic  Foot 
Drafts  open  the  pores  of  the  feet,  the  largest  in 
the  body,  in  the  same  way,  stimulating  the  e.\- 
cretory  functions  of  the  skin,  and  enabling  it  to 
throw  off  the  acid  impurities  from  the  system 
through  these  large  pores. 

Magic  Foot  Drafts  cure  rheumatism  in  every 
part  of  the  body.     Here  is  the  reason. 

Every  drop  of  blood  in  the  body  passes  every 
so  often  through  the  feet,  where  the  circulatory 
and  nervous  systems  are  e.xceedingly  suscep- 
tible. 

The  Drafts  have  great  power  to  absorb  acid 
poisons  from  the  blood.  Each  time  a  contam- 
inated drop  of  blood  passes  through  the  foot 
the  Drafts  absorb  a  portion  of  the  acid  poison, 
gradually  but  surely  purifying  the  blood — the 
only  way  to  permanently  cure  rheumatism. 


If  you  have  rheumatism  write  us  to-day  and 
we  will  send  you  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts 
on  free  trial.  If  they  relieve  you,  send  us  One 
Dollar.  If  they  don't,  keep  your  money — the 
risk  is  ours.  We  know  that  they  cure  to  stay 
cured.  Write  to-day  to  the  MAGIC  FOOT 
DRAFT  COMPANY,  R  U  14  Oliver  Building, 
Jackson,  Mich.  Send  no  money — only  your 
name. 


Use  of  any  make 

TALKING 
MACHINE 


FREE 


To  Members.  Get  Application- 

NO  FEE  TO  JOIN. 
XOIII.K.  Mifr..a.«7  llr..a.l«n.>.  \..«   VorW 


The  Unconscious  Mind 

.\  iM-.jifnl  tvii.  I  .1  iMi'ii;-.  ii-achcrs,  ami  phy- 
BiciauM.  by  Alfri-d  T.  Schofleld,  M.D..  M.R.C.8. 
8vo,  cloth,  rouRh  eilfces,  450  padres.    J.'.Ofll 

D.  F.  npmin,  KaiiBan  City.  Mo  :  "  Parcntn. 
te«rhen<.  pliyHJimnH.  liiwyiTH.  JudkCi'R,  and  IctriH- 
latoPH  can  ii'it  afford  to  remain  in  iiniorani-c  <it 
thin  tlii-ory  whiib  layH  ilH  iirrrniiitiuu  upon  tin' 
%'('ry  foiindatluUH  uf  phybical  liualtli,  muid,  aud 
;hArBct*;r." 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   CO..  PubS-     NEW   YORK- 


Charles  Dana  Qibson  :    "  It  is 
trip  to  Paris." 
Hide    Kllnipnrii    of    the 
uorlil'H  Krfat«>Ht  Ho- 


The  Real  •■£• 

I         1 1  «^  ,  worlil'H  Kr«-at«>Ht  Ito 

Latin  Quarter  i:."n^..v,:;'S'.,.'.! 
ot  Paris ' 


WhkohIIh  C(>iii|>Hn.v,  I'ubn., 
N«-«   York. 

fridcric  Remington  :    "  You  hav« 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith    left  nr.iiiing  undone." 


R— Q  3  dis.  ch  P— Kt  5,  male 


HxKt  K-B  5 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  Unive.-sity  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Kev.  I.  \V.  B.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Kev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  H.  \V.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  Xew  York  City  ;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.:  J.  J.  Burke,  Phila- 
delphia :  C.  B,  E.,  Youngstown,  O.;  O.  C.  Pitkin, 
Syracuse,  X.  Y.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S. 
C;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook.  N.Y.;  E.  N  K  ,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass. 

on  :  "  Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  S 
M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham.  Ill  ;  W.  K.  Coumbe, 
I-akeland,  Fla.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
the  Kev.  P.  Irion,  Manchester,  Mich.;  W.  G. 
Hosea,  Cincinnati;  D.  H.  Wiltsie,  Jamestown,  N. 
v.;  K.  H.  Kendrick,  Springfield,  Mass.;  A.  O. 
Jones,  Bozeman,  Mont.;  J.  E.  Brooks,  Greenfield, 
la.;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich, 
the  Kev.  P.  D.  Thompson,  East  Newmarket,  Md.; 
C.  M.  Ferrari,  Ouray,  Colo. 

Comments  (811)  :  "Subtle  key  ;  clever  avoidance 
of  duals;  variations  good" — M.  M.;  "In  some  re- 
-spects  better  than  Loyd's  well-known  2-er,  which 
it  resembles  "—G.  D.;  "Very  fine" — F.  S.  F.: 
"Beautiful  in  simplicity" — J.  G.  L.;  Grows  on 
you  "—"  Twenty-three";  "  Excellent  "—S.  M.  M.; 
"Fairly  good  a-er"— W.  R.  C;  "A  brilliant  bubble" 
-E.  B.  K. 

812:  "Excellent  in  every  way "— M.  W.  H.; 
"Very  difficult;  a  fine  3-er "— M.  M.;  "A  fine 
thought  skilfully  rendered  "—G.  D.;  "Key  unusual 
and  mates  provokingly  difficult"— F.  S.  F.;  "One 
of  the  finest  you  have  piiblished  "—J.  G.  L. 

In  addition  to  those 'reported,  W.  T.  St.  A.  got 
809,  and  C.   N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.,  809  and  810. 

Vf.RY  few  solvers  entitled  to  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  Tourney-Problems  have  expressed  a  choice. 
.Send  in  your  vote  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  Problem  Tourney. 

Checkmate,  the  very  interesting  Chess-monthly 
edited  and  published  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Graham,  Pres- 
cott,  Onl.,  Canada,  announces  its  "  First  Problem 
Tourney."  Three  prizes  are  offered  respectively, 
for  t;ie  most  original  problems  built  on  lines  con- 
forming to  modern  standard  of  composition. 
"  Competitors  may  enter  any  number  of  problems, 
either  direct  mate  or  self-mate."  The  time  limit 
is  up  to  June  i,  1903  (to  July  i,  from  abroad).  Mr. 
George  E.  Carpenter  will  act  as  one  of  the  judges. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 
At  time  of  going  to  press  the  score  stands  : 

Won. Lost. 

I'illslniry   12       j 

M.iri>izy I2j^   554 

leii  hiuann 12       6 

Schlcchter 12       6 

Tarrasch iiM  sK 

Mirsrs II        7 

Marto io54   ^% 


Won. Lost. 

Taiibcnhaus 8Ji     gji 

Marshall 8       10 

\V.,lf 8       10 

Albin 7K   10)^ 

Mason 6Ji   11% 

Reggio   s       13 

Mortau o       18 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

I'.— Paul  Morphy's  grandfather,  on  the  paternal 
side,  was  born  in  Madrid.  Morphy's  father 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C;  his  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  B.  Le  Carpentier,  a  gen- 
tleman of  French  family,  who  came  to  New 
Orleans  from  Santo  Domingo. 

L.  S.— The  earliest  writings  on  Chess,  in  America, 
are  :  "Critical  Remarks,  etc ,  on  Game  of 
Chess"  MSS.  dated  September  27,  1733,  from 
.slaughter's  CofTee-Housc,  New  York. 
"Morals  of  Chess,  by  Dr.  iicnjamin  Franklin" 
(1787);  not  published  in  separate  form. 
"  Chess  Made  Easy.  Printed  and  sold  by 
James  Humphreys,  at  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Dock  strccls,  1802.  i2mo,  pp.  97."  This  lit- 
book  was  the  first  beparatcly  printed  work  on 
Chess  published  in  Am^ica. 

J.  N.  B.-The  right  to  Castle  is  not  affected  by  the 
King  having  twen  in  check,  ho  long  as  the  King 
and  Kook  liave  not  been  moved.  You  can  not 
castle  out  of  check. 

'i.  K.     Very  many  thanks  for  information. 


DEAFNESS 
CURED 


Louisville  Man  Originates 
a  Simple  Little  Device 
That  Instantly  Restores 
the  Hearing— Fits  Perfect 
ly,  Comfortably,  and  Docs 
Not  Show. 


190-PAGE  BOOK  FREE  TELLS  ALL  ABOUT  IT. 


Since  the  discovery  of  a  Louisvillf  man  it  is  no 
longer  necessarj-  for  any  deaf  {>ers<>n  to  carry  a 
trumpet,  a  tube,  or  any  such  old-fashioned  device, 
for  it  is  now  possible  for  anyone  to  hear  perfectly 
by  a  simple  invention  that  fits  in  the  ear  and  cannot 
be  detected.  The  lionor  belongs  to  Mr.  George  H. 
Wilson  of  Louisville,  who  was  himself  deaf,  and  now 
hears  as  well  as  any  one.  He  calls  it  Wilson's  Com- 
mon Sense  Ear  Druni,  is  built  on  the  strictest  scien- 
tific principles,  containing  no  metal  of  any  kind,  and 
is  entirely  new  in  every  respect .  It  is  so  small  that 
no  one  can  see  it,  but,  nevertheless,  it  collects  all 
sound  waves  and  diverts  them  against  the  dnmi 
head,  causing  you  to  hear  perfectly.  It  will  do  this 
even  when  the  natural  ear  drtinis  are  partially  or 
entirely  destroyed,  perforated,  scarred,  relaxed,  or 
thickened.  It  fits  any  ear  from  childlumd  Xo  old  ape. 
and.  asidi-  from  vhe  fact  that  it  does  not  show,  it 
never  causes  the  hearer  irritation,  and  can  be  used 
with  comfort  day  or  night. 

It  will  cure  deafness  in  any  person,  no  matter  how 
ac<|uired,  whether  from  catarrh,  scarlet  fever,  ty- 
phoid or  brain  fever,  measles,  wiuioping  oough.  gath- 
ering in  the  ear.  slun-ks  from  artillery,  or  through 
accidents  It  not  only  cures  but  stays  the  pmgress 
of  deafness  and  all  roaring  and  buzzing  noises.  It 
does  this  in  a  simple,  sure,  and  scieniitlc  way.  The 
efTect  is  immediate. 

Ix"t  every  person  who  needs  this  at  once  send  to  the 
company  for  ils  UK1  page  book,  which  you  can  have 
free.  It  desoril>e8  and  Illustrates  Wilson's  Comnion 
Sense  Ear  Drums  and  contains  many  Ixmaflde  letters 
from  numerous  users  in  the  I'nited  States.  Canada, 
Mexico.  England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  Wales.  Auwtralia, 
New  Z«'aland,  Tasmania,  India.  These  letters  are 
from  people  in  every  station  of  life-clergymen,  phy- 
sicians, Irtwvers,  merchants,  society  ladie.s,  etc.  — and 
lell  the  iruth  about  the  Ix-nellts  I'o  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  this  wonderful  little  device;  you  will  find 
among  them  the  names  uf  i>eople  in  your  own  town 
or  slate,  and  you  are  at  lilxTly  to  write  to  any  of 
them  you  wish  and  secure  their  opinion  as  restoring 
llie  hearing  to  its  normal  cf>ndilion. 

Write  10  day  and  it  w  ill  not  be  long  Ix'fore  you  are 
again  hearing.  Adilress.  for  the  free  l><>ok  and  i-on- 
vincing  evidence.  Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  7X\  Todd 
Building,  Louisville,  Ky.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Life  Story  of  an  Ideal  Patriot 

"  Nathan  Hale."  by  Willi.im  Ordw.iy  Partridge,  .Sculp- 
tor, fi.  llluMraied.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pub- 
lishers, New  NOrk. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MORE   FREEDOM    IN    RUSSIA. 

"  A  UNIVERSAL  feeling  of  joyful  excitement,  "so  a  despatch 
'^*'  from  St.  Petersburg  tells  us,  pervades  Russia  as  a  result 
of  the  Czar's  proclamation  of  March  12,  declaring  his  intention 
to  secure  freedom  of  worship  for  his  subjects  and  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  liberty  of  the  small  property-holders  and  peas- 
ants. "It  is  not  too  much  to  say,"  so  another  despatch  runs, 
"  that  the  ukase  raises  more  solid  hopes  and  causes  more  wide- 
spread joy  than  any  domestic  political  event  since  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  in  1861."  Here  are  the  most  important  para- 
graphs of  the  decree : 

"We  are  irrevocably  decided  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  which  the 
state  has  become  ripe,  and  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  strengthen 
and  decree  the  undeviating  observance  of  the  principles  of  toler- 
ance laid  down  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Russian  empire, 
which,  recognizing  the  Orthodox  Church  as  the  ruling  one,  grant 
to  all  our  subjects  of  other  religions  and  to  all  foreign  persua- 
sions freedom  of  creed  and  worship  in  accordance  with  other 
rites  ;  and  we  are  further  resolved  to  continue  the  active  carry- 
ing out  of  measures  for  the  im.provementot  the  material  position 
of  the  Orthodox  rural  clergy,  while  enabling  them  to  take  a 
larger  share  in  intellectual  and  public  life. 

"In  accordance  with  impending  measures  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  national  economy,  the  efforts  of  the  state  credit  institu- 
tions, and  especially  the  nobles'  and  peasants'  banks,  should  be 
directed  to  strengthening  and  developing  the  welfare  and  funda- 
mental pillars  of  Russian  village  life,  and  that  of  the  local  nobil- 
ity and  peasantry.  These  principles  marked  out  by  us  for  the 
revision  of  the  laws  of  the  rural  population  are,  when  formula- 
ted, to  be  referred  to  the  Provincial  Government  Councils,  so 
that  with  the  assistance  of  persons  enjoying  the  public's  confi- 
dence they  may  be  further  developed  and  adapted  to  the  special 
conditions  of  individual  localities.  In  this  work  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  inviolability  of  communal  property  is  to  be  main- 
tained, while  at  the  same  time  means  are  to  be  found  to  render 
it  easier  for  the  individual  to  sever  connections  with  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs,  if  he  so  desires. 

"Without  delay,  measures  must  be  taken  to  release  the  peas- 
ants from  the  present  burdensome  liability  of  forced  labor." 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"One  of  the  most  welcome  of  the  promised  innovations  is  per- 
mission for  peasants  to  leave  their  commune  and  take  up  another 
occupation  than  the  one  in  which  they  have  been  reared.     Hither- 


to, altho  a  commune  was  entitled  loexi)el  an  obnoxious  member, 
even  if  he  was  law-abiding,  the  member  himself  did  not  enjoy 
the  corresponding  right  to  leave  his  commune  unless  the  latter 
chose  to  grant  him  a  passport.  The  refusal  of  a  passport,  which 
is  at  present  a  common  practise,  prevents  a  man  from  obtaining 
lucrative  employment  outside  his  commune,  the  system  conse- 
quently operating  to  compel  the  people  to  stay  in  their  native 
villages. 

"  Politicians  regard  as  the  kernel  of  the  ukase  the  reform  in 
the  rural  laws,  it  being  held  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  constitutional  government.  Altho  it  is  not  imagined  that 
constitutionalism  in  any  form  is  at  present  intended,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  clause  contains  the  germ  of  representative  government, 
which,  however,  it  is  foreseen  will  not  develop  for  many  decades 
into  constitutionalism  even  as  it  exists  in  Austria  and  Germany. 

The  "joyful  excitement  "  that  at  first  greeted  this  proclama- 
tion was  somewhat  allayed  when  it  was  seen  that  the  manifesto 
is  "a  general  expression  of  kindly  intention  rather  than  4  pro- 
gram of  definite  reforms,"  as  one  St.  Petersburg  correspondent 
puts  it,  and  that  no  sweeping  changes  are  likely  to  follow  imme- 
diately. It  is  well  known  that  W.  de  Plehve,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  will  have  charge  of  carrying  out  some  of  these 
reforms,  is  unalterably  oppo.sed  to  them,  and  as  he  heads  a 
powerful  reactionary  party,  the  reforms  may  be  delayed. 
Finance  Minister  de  Witte,  however,  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
moderate  reforms,  and  much  is  expected  from  his  influence. 
Procurator-General  Pobiedonostseff,  one  of  the  strongest  reac- 
tionaries Russia  has  known  in  recent  j'ears,  resigned  last  sum- 
mer. Oscar  S.  Straus,  formerly  our  minister  to  Turkey,  calls 
Pobiedonostseff  "a  Torquemada,"  and  declares  that  the  deaths 
caui^ed  by  his  persecutions  "far  outnumber  the  losses  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars."  He  may  still  have  some  influence,  but  he  is 
out  of  the  Government. 

Little  good  is  expected  from  this  decree  by  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can press.  Ignorance  and  poverty  are  Russia's  chief  afflictions, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ^q^  YoxV  Mail  and  Express,  and  these 
can  not  be  cured  by  proclamations.  And  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  recalls  Finland  : 

"Finland  also  had  fair  words.  Until  four  years  ago  Finland 
had  been  for  centuries  a  self-governing  nation,  tho  owning  loy- 
alty to  a  Muscovite  prince  as  its  Grand  Duke.  At  his  coronation 
Nicholas  swore  to  uphold  its  constitution  and  respect  its  inde- 
pendence. Afterward  he  repeatedly  declared  his  good  inten- 
tions toward  his  Finnish  subjects.  And  yet  to-day  Finland  has 
been  obliterated  from  the  map  ;  its  Government  has  been  over- 
thrown and  its  ancient  liberties  denied  ;  censorship,  espionage, 
conscription,  summary  banishment,  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
tyranny  has  been  set  up.  Famine,  following  the  ruin  which 
persecution  has  wrought,  has  now  fallen  upon  the  unhappy  land, 
and  thousands  are  dying  on  a  diet  of  spoiled  grain  mixed  with 
bark  and  sawdust,  while  the  author  of  their  misery  proclaims  his 
'indefatigable  solicitude'  for  his  subjects. 

"It  may  really  be  that  Russia  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
era,  and  in  any  event  there  is  a  certain  gratification  in  hearing 
even  a  profession  of  the  good  intentions  of  a  sovereign  toward 
his  people,  but  there  is  little  basis  for  believing  that  these  will 
pass  into  early  realization." 

Other  papers  view  the  situation  more  hopefully.  Thus  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says  : 

"A  careful  examination  of  the  decree  will  show  that  it  is  not 
an  emergency  measure,  but  the  announcement  of  a  new  and 
permanent  policy.     It  is  not  the  answer  to  the  industrial  strikes 
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or  the  student  riots  of  last  year,  for  the  reforms  will  affect 
chiefly  the  peasants  and  the  rural  nobility.  It  goes  deep  below 
the  thin  strata  of  discontent  to  the  bedrock  of  national  life.  Ii 
is  not  precisely  a  response  to  the  recent  conferences  of  the  pro- 
vincial councils  held  by  the  Emperor's  order,  for  it  appears  that 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Plehve,  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  these  reform  conferences  meaningless,  and  to 
divert  the  conferees  from  real  issues.  The  Emperor  has  appar- 
ently gone  over  tlie  head  of  his  own  minister,  and  has  facecl  the 
problem  of  local  government  on  general  principles  of  fair  deal- 
ing. It  seems  equally  certain  that  the  proclamation  of  religious 
toleration  must  be  distasteful  to  M.  Pobiedonostseff.  the  pro- 
curator-general of  the  Holy  Synod.  It  is  like  Nicholas  III.  to 
cherish  generous  imaginings,  but  it  is  not  like  him  to  cross  two 
of  his  most  prominent  advisers.  For  this  reason,  many  will  ask 
who  encouraged  the  Czar  not  only  to  imagine  but  to  take  so  bold 
a  step;  and  many  will  conjecture  that  M.  Witte.  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  has  seen  in  the  Czar's  beneficent  plan  an  opportunity 
for  fiscal  reorganization. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  actual  outcome  of  the  Czar's  decree,  it 
will  remain  a  most  honorable  monument  to  his  memory.  The 
warmth  of  the  phrasing  comes  uncjuestionably  from  his  own 
heart.  Hundreds  of  interested  voices  must  have  told  him  that 
the  step  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  that  his  sentimentality  would 
mean  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  empire  itself.  To  all  such 
his  answer,  through  this  decree,  has  been,  '  I  choose  liberty,  tho 
perilous'   '  M  alo  periiulosam  liber  tat  em)." 


CUBAN    RECIPROCITY    DEFERRED   AGAIN. 

THE  news  from  Washington  thai  the  Senate  leaders,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Democratic  members,  have  agreed  to  ratify 
the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  with  an  amendment  providing  that 
"this  treaty  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Congress,"  has  stirred  up  considerable  feeling, 
for  it  means  that  the  reciprocity  arrangements  must  await  the 
action  of  the  House,  which  will  not  meet  until  next  December, 
unless  called  in  special  session  by  the  President.  The  President 
is  not  likely  to  call  such  a  special  session  before  the  November 
elections,  at  the  earliest,  the  Washington  correspondents  inform 
us,  so   that   Cuba  will  not   get  recii)rocity  for  eight  months  or 
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CUK.ER   UP  ;  IT  MAV  NOT  BE  TKL'K. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

more,  and  perhaps  not  at  all.  The  reason  given  for  the  amend- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  treaty  will  make  a  change  in  the  cus- 
toms revenue,  and  such  a  change  can  not  properly  be  made,  it  is 
held,  without  action  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Many  papers,  however,  consider  the  amendment  merely  a  trick 


—  Tlie  Fhiladelpltia  Record. 


to  postpone  Cuban  reciprocity.  It  is  "a  good  deal  like  ratifica- 
tion by  burial,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post ;  and  the 
Pniladelphia  Z^^/^fr  declares  its  belief  that  "the  real  object  of 
the  Senate  is  to  postpone  the  ratification  of  the  Cuban  treaty  as 
long  as  possible,  and  eventually  to  defeat  it — if  it  can  do  that 
by  indirect  methods."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
regards  the  Senate  per- 
formance as  "devoid  of 
the  spirit  of  statesman- 
ship or  of  patriotism." 
And  the  New  York  Times 
says : 


"  It  is  a  shameful  chap- 
ter of  pure  selfishness 
and  greed,  and  not  the 
least  shameful  part  of 
it  is  the  stupid  course 
of  the  Democrats.  The 
Senators  from  the  sugar- 
producing  States  of  the 
South  may  be  excused 
for  their  devotion  to  local 
interest  and  opinion.  But 
the  Democratic  Senators 
as  a  whole  should  have 
been  moved  by  every 
consideration  of  party 
interest  to  support  the 
treaty  and  compel  its  Republican  opponents  to  fight  it  '  iu  the 
open.'  If  this  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Gorman's  leader- 
ship, it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  in  no  -vise  enhances  his  repu- 
tation. But  the  shame  of  the  postponement  falls  upon  neither 
parly  alone,  it  belongs  to  the  country.  The  Senate  has  made  it 
hard  for  an  American  citizen  to  look  a  Cuban  in  the  face." 

But  about  as  many  other  journals  consider  the  Senate  action 
wise  and  necessary.  So  think  the  Baltimore  Herald,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  Pittsburg  Post.  The  New  York  Sun  ex- 
plains the  logic  of  the  matter  as  follows  : 

"The  seventh  section  of  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  'all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills.' 

"On  the  theory  that  the  Senate  and  the  President,  without  the 
participation  of  the  House,  or  without  the  approval  of  Congress 
as  a  legislative  body,  may  enact  a  tariff  by  treaty  in  the  case  of 
a  single  foreign  nation,  they  can  do  the  same  thing  in  the  case 
of  all  foreign  nations  with  which  we  have  commercial  relations. 
By  a  series  of  reciprocity  treaties  the  President  and  Senate  can 
arrange  the  whole  business  of  raising  revenue  by  duties  on  im- 
ports, refusing  the  House  any  voice  whatever  in  the  matter. 

"This  supposition,  of  course,  is  absurd.  It  deprives  the 
House  of  its  constitutional  right  of  initiative  in  revenue  meas- 
ures, and  it  upsets  the  entire  system  of  concurrent  legislation 
on  questions  of  ways  and  means." 

The  Beet  Sugar  Gazette  (Chicago)  regards  the  fight  against 
reciprocity  as  not  yet  lost.     It  says : 

"Sometimes  the  tide  of  battle  is  turned  at  the  last  moment. 
Incidents  apparently  insignificant  in  themselves  often  decide 
momentous  questions.  It  may  be  so  in  this  case.  Perhaps  a 
little  statement  that  slipped  into  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations  of  the  Cuban  Senate  on  the  proposed  treaty 
will  be  enougii  to  decide  the  contest  in  favor  of  protection.  After 
tlie  President  has  stated  that  a  2o-pei-cent.  reduction  of  the  duty 
will  not  hurt  domestic  beet  sugar,  after  prominent  Senators  have 
declared  that  protection  is  safe  in  their  hands,  after  the  bureau 
of  publicity  of  the  sugar  trust  has  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
country  the  assertion  that  no  harm  is  intended  to  the  domestic 
sugar  producer,  tlie  committee  of  the  Cuban  senate  says  in  its 
report:  'The  effect  of  the  treaty  on  sugar  will  be  to  enable  Cuban 
sugar  to  win  out  in  the  long  struggle  with  beet  sugar.* 

"That  is  as  plain  a  statement  as  any  one  can  desire.  Surely, 
these  men  do  not  speak  unadvisedly  or  hastily.  They  represent 
Cuban   sugar,  and   they  know  what  Cuban  sugar  expects  and 
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hopes  from  this  proposed  treaty.  Ami  they  sjieak  their  miiuls 
freely,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ratiticatiou  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Cuban  senate. 

"If  Cuban  sugar  is  to  win  in  its  struggle  with  beet  sugar,  it 
follows  that  beet  sugar  must  lose.  Cuban  sugar  against  Ameri- 
can beet  sugar.  The  issue  has  been  detiued.  Naturally,  the 
Cuban  wants  Cuban  sugar  to  win.  Oddly  enough,  it  has  looked 
heretofore  as  tho  the  American  people  were  of  the  same  mind 
and  also  wanted  Cuban  sugar  to  win  and  American  beet  sugar 
to  lose.  Certainly,  that  is  the  plain  effect  of  the  policy  proposed 
by  the  Administration.  Is  it  patriotic?  Is  it  rational?  The 
Cuban  is  patriotic.  Is  the  American  less  so?  If  not,  he  must 
help  American  beet  sugar  to  win,  not  from  hostility  to  Cuba, 
but  in  defense  of  domestic  industries.  Be  just  to  Cuba,  cer- 
tainly !  Nay,  more  ;  be  generous  to  Cuba.  But  it  is  neither  just 
nor  generous,  but  simply  foolish,  to  go  to  a  tropical  climate  and 
give  a  man  your  coat  and  vest  and  shirt,  and  then  come  back  to 
«  northern  winter  and  freeze  to  death." 


MR.   GORMAN'S    RETURN   TO    POWER    IN   THE 
SENATE. 

EVERYBODY  concedes  Senator  Gorman's  ability  to  lead  the 
Democrats,  but  some  of  the  papers  of  his  own  party  lack 
confidence  in  him,  and  regard  him  as  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
statesman.  "Senator  Gorman  does  not  enjoy  the  unanimous 
and  implicit  confidence  of  all  Democrats,"  says  the  Chicago 
Chronicle  (Dem.).  "  His  ability  and  honesty  are  conceded,  but 
he  is  regarded  as  too  much  of  a  politician  to  be  a  statesman  of 
any  high  rank."  Altho  his  influence  as  a  statesman  may  not 
be  great,  we  are  told  by  the  same  paper,  he  "will,  as  a  politician,* 
make  himself  and  his  party  respectable."  These  statements  are 
brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  week  before  last,  at  a  party 
caucus,  at  the  opening  of  the  extra  session,  the  despatches  tell 
us.  Senator  Gorman  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  chosen 
again  as  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Gorman 
"will  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the  Democratic  equation  at  the 
Capitol,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  while  to 
the  Buffalo  I^'ews  (Ind.)  it  seems  a  "great  gain  to  his  party  and 
in  some  degree  an  advantage  to  the  country,  to  have  a  man  of 


Senate  for  eigluceii  years,  from  iSSi  to  1S99.  He  was  nominated 
a  fourth  time  in  1S9S,  but  because  of  alleged  treachery  on  his 
l>art,  says  the  Rochester  Post  K.xprcss  (Rep.),  during  the  strug- 
gle for  ilic  Presidential  nomination  in  iS(j2,  lie  was  (Icfcaled. 
He  was  nominated  again  last  year  and  elected.  Just  what  this 
alleged  treachery  was  is  explained  Ijy  The  Post  Express  as 
follows : 

"In  1892  Senator  Gorman  was  the  most  powerful  Democrat  in 
the  United  States,  the  President  alone  excepted.  But  in  the 
struggle  for   the    Demo- 


SENATOR   ARTHUR   PUE  GORMAN, 
Of  Maryland. 


—  Tlie  Minneafolis  Jourtial. 

Mr.  Gorman' straining  and  temperament  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition." Most  of  the  press.  Democratic  included,  feel  that  the 
Democratic  outlook  is  improved  by  this  change. 

Senator  Gorman  is  from  Maryland  and  was  a  member  of  the 


cratic  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  that  year  he 
displayed  treachery  or 
timidity  almost  without 
parallel  in  national  poli- 
tics. In  the  early  months 
of  that  year  he  announced 
himself  as  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  renomina- 
tion  of  President  Cleve- 
land ;  he  encouraged  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Hill  to 
disintegrate  the  Democ- 
racy of  New  York,  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Brice 
to  break  up  the  Cleve- 
land movement  in  the 
West,  and  the  efforts 
of  Southern  Democrats 
to  arouse  opposition  to 
Cleveland  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  he  caused  del- 
egates to  be  elected  in 
Maryland  favorable  to 
his  own  nomination.  In 
Democratic    conventions 

candidates  can  not  be  nominated  except  hy  a  two-thirds  voce, 
and  when  the  National  Democratic  convention  of  1892  assem- 
bled the  anti-Cleveland  men,  led  by  Hill  and  Gorman,  controlled 
considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  delegates.  By  standing 
firm,  they  could  prevent  Cleveland's  renomination.  When  the 
critical  moment  came,  however,  Gorman  deserted  his  allies  and 
Cleveland's  friends  triumphed.  Some  of  those  who  were  then 
associated  with  Gorman  wondered  what  inducements  or  argu- 
ments were  offered  by  the  wealthy  and  generous  faction  of  which 
Whitney  was  the  head  to  bring  about  this  startling  change,  but 
no  revelations  have  ever  been  made.  Gorman's  statement  was 
that  Cleveland's  renomination  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  bad 
politics  to  oppose  it;  but  the  nomination  was  not  inevitable — 
indeed,  it  was  impossible,  if  the  allies  stood  by  their  guns — and 
Gorman  had  opposed  it  bitterly  for  many  months.  Gorman's 
treachery  to  his  associates  was  vigorously  denounced  by  Demo- 
crats from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  by  Hill  of 
New  York,  and  when  Gorman  was  defeated  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate  no  Democrat  rejoiced  more  than  Mr.  Ilill." 

Many  of  the  Republican  papers  see  something  significant  in 
the  selection  of  Senator  Gorman,  wlio  stood  for  sound  money, 
coincident  with  the  retirement  from  the  Senate  of  Senator  Jones, 
of  Arkansas,  who  stood  for  Mr.  Bryan.  It  strikes  the  Cleveland 
Leader  (Rep.)  that  the  "Senate  is  willing  to  break  away  from 
the  lines  laid  down  at  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  conven- 
tions "  ;  and  the  Pittsburg  Ga-ette  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "the 
restoration  of  Gorman  to  active  party  leadership  is  undoubtedly 
a  long  step  toward  the  final  extinction  of  Bryan's  power  and 
influence."  On  the  Democratic  side,  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.) 
declares  that  while  Senator  Gorman  is  "undoubtedly  in  the  im- 
portant place  of  Democratic  leader"  in  the  Senate,  it  does  not 
imply  "that  his  control  and  leadership  extend  to  the  party 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  national  or  state  conven- 
tions." "There  is  no  intention  anywhere,"  it  adds,  "to  place 
Mr.  Gorman  on  the  throne  as  party  czar.  By  the  wisdom  and 
fruits  of  his  policy  we  will  know  and  understand  him.     The  past 
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does  not  warrant  unlimited  confidence."  The  Pliiladclpiiia  /\ec 
ord  (hKJ.  Ueni.),  however,  lakes  a  different  view.  It  refers  to 
Senator  Gorman  as  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  and 
adds : 

"  No  further  proof  of  the  disarray  among  the  Democrats  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Senate  was  needed  than  in  their  putting  them- 
selves under  the  leadersliip  of  Senator  Quay  on  tlie  Statehood 
bill.  Senator  Gorman  has  given  more  than  one  signal  proof  of 
his  great  capacity  as  a  leader  and  organizer.  Under  bis  skilful 
and  patient  conduct  the  Democrats  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  supporters  of  the  Force  bill  in  i88i.  To  his  abilities  as 
an  organizer  was  largely  due  the  election  of  President  Cleveland 
both  in  1SS4  and  1S92.  It  has  been  complained  that  he  yielded 
too  much  in  the  struggle  over  the  Wilson  tariff  in  1894,  but  to 
that  the  answer  has  been  that  he  got  all  that  could  be  expected, 
and  more,  under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  Senate. 
The  return  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  activities  and  triumphs  affords  an  augury  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  Democracy." 


POLITICAL  CORRUPTION    IN    RHODE   ISLAND. 

AN  extraordinary  message  sent  to  the  Rhode  Island  legisla- 
ture on  Tuesday  of  last  week  by  Governor  Garvin,  calling 
for  power  to  appoint  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate  bri- 
bery at  elections,  and  intimating  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  to  whom  the  message  was  addressed  owe  their  seats 
to  political  corruption,  has  drawn  attention  to  political  and  moral 
conditions  in  that  State.  "There  is  high  local  authority,"  says 
the  Springfield  Republican,  "for  the  statement  that  legislators 
who  heard  the  message  read  ought  to  be  in  jail  for  violating  the 
laws  against  bribery  in  elections."  The  governor  says,  in  this 
message : 

"That  bribery  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  the  elections  of  this 
State  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  No  general  election 
passes  without  in  some  section  of  the  State  the  purchase  of 
votes  by  one  or  botli  of  the  great  political  parties.  It  is  true 
that  the  results  of  the  election  may  not  often  be  changed  so  far 
as  the  candidates  on  the  state  ticket  are  concerned,  but  many 
assemblymen  occupy  the  seats  they  do  by  means  of  purchased 
votes. 

"In  a  considerable  number  of  our  towns  bribery  is  so  common 
and  has  existed  for  so  many  years  that  the  awful  nature  of  the 


crime  lias  ceased  to  impress.  In  some  towns  the  bribery  takes 
place  openly,  is  not  called  bribery  nor  considered  a  serious  mat- 
ter. The  money  paid  to  the  voter,  whether  $2,  $5,  or  $20,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  payment  for  his  time. 

"The  claim  that  the  money  given  to  the  elector  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  his  vote,  but  in  compensation  tor  time 
lost  in  visiting  the  polls,  is  the  merest  sophistry,  and  should  not 
deceive  any  adult  citizen  of  ordinary  intelligence.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  such  towns,  when  one  political  party  is  supplied 
with  a  corruption  fund  and  the  other  is  without,  the  party  so 
provided  invariably  elects  its  as.senibly  ticket,  thus  affording 
positive  proof  tliat  the  votes  are  bought  and  the  voters  bribed. 
Not  only  does  such  corruption  of  voters  destroy  their  usefulness 
as  citizens  and  sap  the  very  foundations  of  popular  government, 
but  it  is  clearly  criminal." 

As  the  governor  is  a  Democrat  and  the  legislature  is  Republi- 
can, there  seems  to  be  little  expectation  that  the  legislature  will 
do  anything.  Some  of  the  Republican  papers  intimate  that  the 
governor  is  merely  playing  to  the  galleries.  The  Providence 
Journal  (Ind.),  however,  declares  that  the  message  "is  full  of 
truth,"  and  adds:  "What  is  most  deplorable  is  that  so  many 
educated  and  influential  citizens  are  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  such  corruption,  and  never  even  raise  their  voices  against  it. 
Both  parties  pay  voters,  and  many  men  who  ought  to  be  self- 
respecting  furnish  the  money  and  take  the  offices. "  The  Wick- 
ford  (R.  I.)  Standard  also  admits  that  political  corruption  is 
widely  prevalent.  It  says:  "Every  one  knows  that  it  exists 
here.  Men  who  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  dishonest  transaction 
in  their  regular  business  seem  to  think  nothing  of  purchasing, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  enough  votes  to  insure  their  election 
•  to  some  coveted  office.  The  statute  provides  severe  enough 
penalties,  but.  like  some  other  laws  on  the  books,  is  practically 
a  dead  letter."  And  similar  testimony  is  given  by  the  editor  of 
the  Woonsocket  Call,  who  says,  in  a  communication  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  : 

"Governor  Garvin's  accusation,  that  bribery  is  practised  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  towns  of  Rhode  Island  whenever  an  election 
for  members  of  the  legislature  is  held,  is  not  a  new  one,  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  majority  of  citizens  of  this  State  have  enter- 
tained any  doubt  that  money  is  used  frequently,  openly,  and  in 
great  quantities  to  carry  certain  elections.  Governor  Garvin,  in 
his   recent  message  on  the  subject,  draws  an  exceedingly  con- 
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servative  indictment.  The  extent  of  the  crime,  however,  is 
something  that  should  be  known,  and  adequate  steps  ought  to 
be  taken  to  repress  the  practise  and  punish  those  who  are  guilty, 
both  the  briber  and  the  bribed.  It  is  admitted  that  unless  such 
measures  are  taken  as  Governor  Garvin  advocates  in  his  mes- 
sage, the  traffic  in  votes  will  go  on  in  the  same  old  way,  boldly 
and  openly. 

"The  man  who  sinks  so  low  as  to  sell  his  vote,  after  he  has 
once  felt  the  vote-money  in  his  hand,  as  a  rule,  remains  away 
from  the  polls  thereafter  until  the  friends  of  the  candidates  have 
made  their  promises.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  candi- 
dates for  the  general  assembly  from  some  of  the  country  towns 
not  far  from  this  city,  who,  if  elected,  would  receive  not  over 
$300  in  salary,  have  on  election  days  put  out  as  high  as  $Soo  or 
$i,ooo  to  bring  about  their  election.     They  do  not  fear  the  law. 

"It  is  stated  that  one  rural  legislator,  just  previous  to  an  elec- 
tion not  long  ago,  laid  in  a  box  of  blue  poker  chips  which  his 
lieutenants  distributed  among  the  voters.  He  was  elected,  and 
the  next  day  each  blue  chip  had  a  face  value  of  $10.  If  he  had 
been  defeated  the  chips  would  have  been  valueless,  and  nobody 
would  have  bothered  to  collect  them.  It  is  too  well  known  that 
there  are  plentj'  of  men  in  Rhode  Isand  willing  to  sell  their 
votes.  The  essential  thing  is  to  stop  it  short  and  sharp,  and 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way  than  that  pointed  out 
by  Governor  Garvin  in  his  recent  message." 


THE   WATERBURY    MURDER. 

IF  newspaper  comment  is  any  indication  of  public  feeling,  the 
man  who  sent  a  bullet  through  the  heart  of  Special  Officer 
Paul  Mendelsohn  in  Waterbury  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  March 
8,  injured  the  cause  of  labor-unionism  far  more  than  the  slain 
officer  ever  could  have  done.  The  murder  is  considered  the  logi- 
cal result  of  the  assaults,  boycotts,  and  damage  to  property  that 
have  marked  the  progress  of  the  street-railway  strike  in  Water- 
bury,  and  all  this  disorder  is  considered  characteristic  of  our 
present-day,  American,  labor-union  strike.  The  Washington 
Post  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "the  proceedings  at 
Waterbury  are  calculated  to  make  the  country  resigned  to  the 
process  of  suppressing  strikes  by  injunction."  The  car  on  which 
Officer  Mendelsohn  was  riding  as  a  guard  was  attacked  by 
masked  men  in  a  lonely  spot  in  the  suburbs  of  Waterbury,  the 
officer  was  shot,  the  conductor  badly  beaten,  and  the  motorman 
chased  into  a  near-by  swamp,  where  he  eluded  his  pursuers. 
The  strikers  have  disclaimed  all  complicity  in  the  affair,  and  the 
Central  Labor  Union  has  offered  a  reward  of  $250  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  murderer.  Other  rewards  bring  the  total 
to  nearly  $20,000.  A  large  number  of  Waterbury  citizens  have 
formed  an  alliance,  pledging  themselves  to  ride  on  the  street- 
cars, in  defiance  of  the  threatened  boycott,  and  tlius  break  the 
strike,  which  has  been  on  for  more  than  two  months.  Judge 
Elmer,  of  the  Superior  Court,  has  issued  an  injunction  against 
fourteen  labor-unions  in  Waterbury,  their  officers  and  members, 
and  all  others  concerned,  restraining  them  from  interfering  with 
the  street-railway  company  or  its  employees,  and  from  boycotting 
those  who  patronize  the  company.  The  company  has  brought 
suits  for  damages  against  the  unions  in  the  sum  of  $20,000 ;  and 
the  funds  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  unions  and  individuals 
named  in  the  suit  have  been  attached.  "The  matter  thus  as- 
sumes many  of  the  aspects  of  the  Taff  Vale  case,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  Waterbury  American  says: 

"What  is  needed  is  a  revival  of  civic  patriotism  and  personal 
courage.  Our  cit}'  is  becoming  a  by  word  everywhere  for  cowardly 
surrender  to  lawlessness  through  fear  of  financial  loss.  We  are 
represented  as  cowering  before  a  boycott  that  threatens  the 
pockets  of  all  who  defy  it.  Every  man  in  trade  is  afraid  of  his 
business  competitor — lest  by  some  turn  in  the  game  the  latter 
shall  gain  an  unfair  advantage  of  him  and  profit  by  his  defiance. 
This  is  partly  true,  but  it  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  .some  cen- 
tral organizing  body  to  bind  them  together.     We  believe  that  a 


force  of  citizen  volunteers  could  be  raised,  if  called  for,  to  patrol 
the  tracks  from  end  to  end.  Such  an  undertaking  would  not  be 
necessary,  if  the  spirit  to  make  it  possible  could  be  manifested." 

This  murder  may  not  have  been  the  work  of  strikers,  says  the 
Boston  Herald,  but  "it  is  another  instance  of  the  disposition  to 
crime  and  anarchj'  which  appears  to  be  the  certain  consequence 
of  strikes  by  organized  labor  as  they  are  now  conducted."  And 
a  similar  line  of  tliought  is  seen  running  through  the  comment 
of  many  journals.     Thus  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  observes: 

"A  strange  blight  has  come  upon  the  intellects  of  the  labor 
leaders,  and  upon  some  of  the  laborers,  that  they  submit  to  such 
a  leading.  We  shall  not  see  the  French  Revolution  repeated 
here  ;  that  would  be  impossible  among  a  people  in  whom  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  still  dominant,  but  the  same  forces  for  mischief 
are  in  operation  in  our  land  that  unlocked  the  floodgates  of  blood 
and  passion  in  the  chief  republic  of  Europe,  only,  instead  of 
warring  on  rank  and  privilege,  the  rebels  of  to-day  are  fighting 
against  thrift,  order,  the  habit  of  industry,  the  practice  of  com- 
mercial honor,  and  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  his  place,  his  liberty, 
and  his  life.  W^e  are  menaced  by  an  oligarchy  of  men  who 
preach  socialism  and  practise  anarchy.  Conditions  intolerable 
to  the  mass  of  men  have  been  established  by  labor-unions,  and 
it  is  time  for  the  real  workers  of  the  country  to  assert  themselves." 

And  the  New  York  American,  whose  sympathy  with  the 
labor-union  movement  can  not  be  doubted,  calls  upon  the  strikers 
to  abandon  methods  of  violence.     It  says : 

"There  is  no  sympathy  anywhere  in  America  for  black  masks 
and  loaded  revolvers.  Crime  and  lawlessness  win  no  strikes  and 
better  no  workmen.  No  better  service  can  be  rendered  to  other 
workingmen  than  for  the  strikers  of  Waterbury  to  give  the 
authorities  every  aid  in  their  power  to  bring  the  masked  mur- 
derers to  justice.  If  the  men  who  committed  that  crime  thought 
for  a  moment  that  they  were  helping  the  cause  of  the  strikers 
they  knew  very  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  American  people. 
They  could  not  have  dealt  the  strikers  a  more  staggering  blow. 
They  have  put  upon  the  union  trolley  men  of  Waterbury  the 
duty  of  having  them  punished,  that  they  may  demonstrate,  as 
their  brethren  in  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri  have  demonstrated, 
that  murder  and  lawlessness  are  no  part  of  any  trade-union's 
plans  for  the  bettering  of  its  members." 


WOMAN-SUFFRAGE    REJECTED    IN   NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

LITTLE  surprise  is  shown  in  the  press  over  the  failure,  by 
popular  vote  in  New  Hampshire,  of  the  woman-suffrage 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution.  This  amendment,  with 
nine  others,  was  submitted  to  the  voters  last  week,  and  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  in  spite  of  a  very  active  campaign 
carried  on  by  its  supporters.  The  vote  is  reckoned  at  about 
1 5. coo  in  its  favor,  to  about  26,000  against  it.  "Some  prej'.idices 
are  as  rock-rooted  as  the  granite  hills,"  says  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript, "and  that  against  admitting  our  women  to  their  civic 
rights  and  responsibilities  is  apparently  one  of  them."  "New 
Hampshire  is  certainly  a  conservative  State,"  remarks  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  "and  it  is  surprising  that  a 
vote  on  woman-suffrage  was  permitted."  The  Chicago  Post 
thinks  that  the  New  Hampshire  women  did  not  want  the  ballot. 
It  says : 

"This  is  no  small  defeat  for  the  suffragists.  They  have  car- 
ried on  an  aggressive  campaign  in-  New  Hampshire  for  several 
months  ;  some  of  the  most  brilliant  advocates  of  woman-suffrage 
in  the  country  have  done  missionary  work  there,  but  for  all  this 
the  movement  seems  to  have  made  little  if  any  headwaj'.  And 
the  chief  reason  for  this  in  all  probability  is  that  the  women  of 
New  Hampshire  were  not  deeply  interested  in  the  proposition. 
If  they  had  been  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  they  would  have 
persuaded  more  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  fathers,  and  sweet- 
hearts to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

"This  is  not  a  vital  matter  with  the  average  man.  He  does 
not  care  a  great  deal  to  see  women  at  the  polls  or  in  politics,  but 
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if  they  wish  to  vote,  and  he  can  help  Ihem  along,  he  is  most 
likely  to  do  so,  providing  he  feels  sufficient  pressure.  The 
suffragists"  task  is  not  so  much  to  convince  men  as  to  enlist  the 
sup{)ort  of  the  indifferent  women." 

Woman-suffragists  met  in  New  York  recently  and  discussed 
their  defeat  in  New  Hampshire.  Mrs.  Stanton  Blatch,  president 
of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League,  was  present.  She  remarked  that 
the  women  of  New  Hampshire  were  little  better  than  barbarous, 


done  then  no  distinction  should  be  made.  The  cause  of  woman- 
suffrage  has  hardly  lost  prestige  by  going  down  before  a  public 
opinion  that  has  given  so  anachronistic  an  expression  of  itself." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  anti-trust  amendment,  granting  to  the 
legislature  "all  just  powers  possessed  by  the  Stale  to  enact  laws 
to  prevent  the  operations  within  the  State  of  all  persons  and 
associations,  trusts,  and  corporations  that  endeavor  to  raise  the 
price  of  any  article  of  commerce  or  to  destroy  free  and  fair  com- 
petition in  the  trades  and  industries  through 
combination,  conspiracy,  monopoly,  or  any 
other  unfair  means."  was  accepted  by  a  vote 
of  about  29,000  against  10,000.  The  amend- 
'^A  ■  ment  receiving  the  largest  majority  is  the 

one  requiring  an  educational  test  in  order  to 
vote.  It  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  about 
three  to  one. 


"SHOO  !' 


-The  New  York  Her  a  id. 


and  gave  a  description  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  women 
there.     She  said : 

"Nowhere  are  the  conditions  of  women  .so  barbaric  as  in  this 
staid  old  New  Eni^land  State.  This  is  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  factory  system.  The  New  Hampshire  woman  has  no 
more  incentive  to  individual  development  than  the  women  of 
barbarous  tribes,  whose  interests  never  go  beyond  the  cooking  of 
food  and  tilling  of  the  soil. 

"  Farm  work  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of  the  State, 
altho  tiiey  are  physically  weak  as  a  rule.  Statistics  of  our  recent 
war  sliowed  that  our  largest  soldiers  came  from  New  Hampshire, 
but  the  native  women  are  abnormally  small,  as  a  result  of  their 
hard  lives. 

"The  New  Hampshire  woman  lives  in  most  cases  on  a  rocky, 
unproductive  farm,  and  her  employments  in  her  primitive  home 
are  as  ephemeral  as  those  of  any  savage.  She  bakes  pies  and 
doughnuts,  washes  her  clothes  and  cleans  house.  The  old  indus- 
tries of  spinning  and  weaving  and  preserving  and  soajj-making 
have  passed  out  of  her  hands.  So  long  as  she  had  these  things 
to  do  she  had  an  outlet  for  her  energies.  She  had  an  incentive 
to  organize  and  systematize  her  household  work." 

Of  the  ten  amendments  submitted,  three  were  rejected. 
Another  of  these  three  was  an  amendment  seeking  to  strike  out 
from  the  bill  of  rights  the  words  "evangelical  "  and  "  Protestant  " 
and  insert  in  their  jilaces  the  word  "Christian."  The  third  re- 
jected amendment  was  one  to  divide  the  State  into  smaller  vo- 
ting-precincts. A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  these  last  two 
amendments  was  in  their  favor,  but  both  failed  to  secure  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vole.  Tlie  Boston  Z>  <j;/.rt;7// has  this  to 
say  regarding  the  failure  of  the  religious  amendment: 

"The  refusal  to  drop  the  religious  test  was  much  more  surpri- 
sing. There  was  not  even  a  compromise  with  ancient  narrowness 
in  this  expression  of  public  opinion.  That  'all  religious  sects 
and  denominations'  should  enjoy  equal  privileges  as  well  as 
equal  jirotection  under  the  law  was  ])erha])Stoo  stiff  a  proposition 
for  tlie  average  New  Hampshire  voter,  but  that  he  should  balk 
at  the  term  '  Christian  '  and  insist  upon  the  retention  of  '  Protes- 
tant '  and  '  Evangelical  '  casts  a  doubt  u])on  the  genuineness  of 
his  own  Christianity  and  certainly  establishes  his  intolerance 
beyond  a  peradventure.  There  is  need  of  enlightenment  and 
liberalization  ni  a  commonwealth  that  makes  a  distinction  of 
creed  in  the  bestowal  of  its  favors.  There  are  .some  favors 
which  had  belter  not  be  granted  at  all  by  the  State,  but  if  that  is 


PRIZES    FOR    LARGE    FAMILIES 
IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALL  sorts  of  suggestions,  wise  and  other- 
wise, have  been  offered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "race  suicide  "  since  the  utterances 
of  President  Roosevelt,  President  Eliot,  and 
Dr.  Shrady  started  the  discussion.  Many 
of  the  colleges  have  been  overhauling  their 
alumni  chronicles  to  see  how  their  cradle 
records  compare  with  Harvard's,  and  in 
most  cases  they  have  found  the  inventory 
equally  discouraging.  Yet  the  first  serious  attempt  to  remedy 
the  situation  is  treated  by  the  newspapers  in  a  light  and  flip- 
pant manner.  The  Hon.  Frank  X.  Blumle,  who  represents 
Cameron  County  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives, introduced  into  the  legislature  on  March  5,  in  the  forenoon, 
"an  act  to  subsidize  large  families  and  provide  for  gold  medals 
for  mothers  of  large  families,"  to  quote  the  bill  liy  title.  Mr. 
Blumle  is  a  Democrat  and  is  the  father  of  eleven  children,  and 
one  paper  suggests  that  he  is  trying  to  wrest  from  the  Republi- 
can Administration  the  credit  th'at  it  has  won  in  this  di-scussion, 
and  at  the  same  time  wrest  a  subsidy  from  the  Pennsylvania 
treasury,  which  is  also  Republican.  The  Democratic  journals, 
however,  fail  to  rally  to  Mr.  Blumle's  support.  Most  of  them 
maintain  an  attitude  of  silence  on  the  matter,  while  the  Atlanta 
Constiiittion  (Dem.)  assumes  a  critical  air  and  remarks  that 
tiiere  are  other  things  that  might  be  more  useful  to  mothers  of 
large  families  than  gold  medals.  The  provisions  of  tlie  bill  are 
outlined  and  illuminated  with  comment  as  follows  by  tlie  Chicago 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  : 

"  The  expected  has  happened.  Sooner  or  later  all  this  more  or 
less  doleful  talk  about  'race  suicide,"  small  families,  dodging  our 
duties  as  citizens  and  parents,  was  bound  to  bore  its  way  through 
the  skull  of  some  backwoods  legislator  and  there  plant  the  seed 
of  a  bill  calculated  to  keep  the  census  bureau  working  day  and 
night. 

"  For  to  the  legislator  from  the  outlying  districts — and  now  and 
then,  by  the  way,  to  one  from  districts  which  do  not  outlie — the 
enactment  of  a  law  has  a  potency  somewhat  akin  to  that  which 
is  so  simply  yet  forcefully  set  forth  in  the  lirst  chapter  of  (Jene- 
sis.  Mr.  Blumle,  of  Cameron  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  of  this 
sort  of  lawmaker.  He  is  the  proud  father  of  eleven  children 
himself,  and  therefore  he  knows  all  about  large  families.  He 
knows  that  what  is  needed  to  encourage  them  is  state  aid.  He 
would  have  llie  Stale  subsidize  large  families,  ranging  say  from 
nine  to  fifteen.  He  would  have  the  Slate  give  prizes  of  from  $10 
to  $?o,  present  every  mother  of  nine  or  more  olive  branches  with 
a  $50  gold  me<lal,  and  educate  at  public  expense,  not  to  exceed 
$5o<),  every  scvenlh  son  or  daughter.  Unfortunately,  he  appears 
to  have  overhMjked  the  advantage  of  placing  the  entire  treasury 
;it  the  disposal  of  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  sr-n. 

"The  act  wouhl  not  apply  to  any  woman  who  has  been  legally 
divorced  or  separated  from  her  husband.     Therefore  it  is  clear 
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that  Mr.  Blumle  is  consistently  opposed  to  combinations  in  the 
winning  of  prizes.  He  would  not  do  anything  to  help  the  forma- 
tion of  a  family  trust.  But  ho-v  about  widows?  Should  the  in- 
dustrious and  persistent  widow  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
mother  who  struggles  along  valiantly  to  win  State  prizes  and 
medals  under  a  system  of  nou-"  unulative  husbands?  If  Mr. 
Blumle  will  revise  his  bill  in  such  particulars  as  this  it  should  go 
through  with  a  whoop.  This  is  the  sort  of  legislation  the  coun- 
try needs.     Save  us  from  suicide  !  " 


THE    BRYAN-CLEVELAND   JAR. 

WEEK  by  week  Mr.  Bryan's  strictures  on  the  leaders  who 
are  trying  to  "reorganize  "  the  Democratic  party  have 
grown  more  and  more  severe  until  the  newspapers  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  quarrel  as  one  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the 
political  situation.  Mr.  Bryan's  part  in  the  affray  takes  the 
form  of  personal  reflections  upon  e.\-President  Cleveland,  who 
is  one  of  the  chief  "reorganizers."  The  other  side  studiously 
ignore  Mr.  Bryan,  and  seem  to  be  conducting  the  reorganization 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  him,  in  next  year's  campaign,  on 
the  exterior  of  the  party  councils.  Mr.  Bryan  recently  refused 
to  attend  a  "harmony  dinner"  where  Mr.  Cleveland  was  to  be 
present,  but  in  The  Commoner  of  two  weeks  ago  he  says  : 

"I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  tlie  next  invitation 
that  I  receive  to  a  harmony  banquet  where  Mr.  Cleveland  is  to 
be  present,  but  I  shall  make  my  acceptance  conditional  upon 
being  allowed  to  take  as  my  toast  '  Grover  Cleveland  and  His 
Democracy.'  I  think  I  can  handle  that  subject  in  such  a  way 
that  he  and  I  will  not  be  present  at  any  more  harmony  banquets. 
And  I  have  a  right  to  speak  of  Grover  Cleveland's  Democracy — 
for  I  have  borne  his  sins  in  two  national  campaigns." 

And  in  a  speech  before  the  Michigan  State  Democratic  con- 
vention in  Detroit  on  March  lo  Mr.  Bryan  declared  : 

"I  have  been  accused  of  preventing  harmony.  No  man  wants 
harmony  more  than  I  do,  and  no  one  has  suffered  more  for  lack 
of  it  than  I  have.  But  you  can't  keep  in  one  organization  men 
who  want  to  cut  each  others'  throats.  They  accuse  me  of  say- 
ing hard  things  about  Cleveland.  I  never  said  anything  about 
him  so  hard  as  did  President  McKinley,  who  said:  'Cleveland 
is  trying  to  make  money  the  master  and  thingsel.se  the  servant.' 

"I  am  not  ashamed  of  any  humble  part  I  may  have  had  in 
driving  out  of  the  Democratic  party  a  man  who  tried  to  make 
money  the  master  and  anything  else  the  servant.  I  want  him 
in  some  other  party  than  ours.  I  would  be  glad  to  help  organize 
one  for  his  exclusive  use." 

Beside  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  reorganization  leaders  include  such 
men  as  David  B.  Hill,  William  C.  WhitneJ^  Senator  Gorman, 
and  ex-Secretary  Olney.  It  is  said  that  the  reorganizers  are 
conducting  a  quiet  campaign  in  the  South  and  West,  even  in 
Nebraska,  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  next  National 
Democratic  convention  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Bryan.  The  New 
York  American  thinks,  however,  that  any  such  attempt  to  crush 
the  Nebraska  leader  will  have  an  opposite  effect.     To  quote  : 

"If  Senator  Hill  and  the  other  gentlemen  credited  with  har- 
boring these  warlike  intentions  against  Mr.  Bryan  desire  to  in- 
crease his  popularity  with  the  Democratic  masses,  they  could 
not  set  about  accomplishing  that  result  in  a  more  efficacious 
way. 

"Mr.  Bryan  has  a  right  as  an  American  citizen  and  a  Demo- 
crat to  give  voice  to  his  opinions  about  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad  for  the  Democratic  party.  No  one  can  accuse  him  of  not 
being  honorably  open  in  his  expression  of  his  views.  He  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  ask  the  convention  of  1904  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  and  as  a  private  citizen  he  publishes  a 
newspaper  and  talks  to  the  interviewers.  There  are  millions  of 
Americans  who  read  with  interest  and  respect  what  he  has  to 
say. 

"The  kind  of  campaign  against  Mr.  Bryan  which  the  'reor- 
ganizers '  are  said  to  be  planning  must  inevitably  be  more  disas- 
trous to  them  than  to  him.     Were  they  to  pour  emissaries  and 


money  into  Nebraska  with  the  object  of  crushing  him,  they 
would  arouse  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  Democrats  the  sympathy  which  manly  men 
always  give  to  one  who  is  persecuted. 

"We  trust  that  Judge  Parker  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
cause  it  to  be  authoritatively  made  known  that  he  has  no  part  in 
or  approval  for  a  vindictive  war  upon  William  Jennmgs  Bryan 
in  his  own  State.  Judge  Parker  owes  this  disclaimer  to  himself 
and  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  has  had  enough  of  internal 
division  and  quarreling  and  stabbing." 

Most  of  the  Democratic  papers  say  very  little  about  the  mat- 
ter. The  Columbus  Citizen  thinks  that  when  the  campaign 
arrives,  everything  will  be  harmonious : 

"We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  to-day  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try a  serious  movement  menacing  true  Democratic  interests.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  all  Democrats  or  all  Republicans  were 
agreed  among  themselves  upon  all  questions,  but  surely  there 
can  be  some  differences  of  opinion  in  either  party  without  ma- 
king tlie  charge  necessary  that  somebody  is  attempting  to  betray 
or  ruin  the  political  organization  with  which  he  has  heretofore 
been  identified. 

"  In  the  Democratic  party,  at  least,  there  is  far  more  occasion 
for  harmony  than  for  factionalism.  The  questions  upon  which 
Democrats  areagreed  vastly  outnumber  those  in  respect  to  which 
they  are  disagreed.  Even  in  1900,  when  there  was  much  divi- 
sion over  the  financial  plank  of  the  Kansas  City  platform,  the 
Democracy  had  a  paramount  issue  in  respect  to  which  all  Demo- 
crats were  agreed,  and  it  was  so  proclaimed  in  the  resolutions. 
To-day  this  paramount  issue  still  remains  and  the  same  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  it  is  still  evident.  Other  issues  have  arisen 
and  old  ones  have  been  emphasized,  in  advocacy  of  which  the 
Democratic  party  of  to-daj'  is  practically  a  unit.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  monstrous  to  assume  that  the  party  is  about 
to  commit  political  suicide  by  ignoring  the  issues  on  which  it  is 
united  and  raising  only  minor  questions  destined  to  split  it  in 
twain. 

"  What  is  needed  is  less  talk  about  factions,  divisions,  schisms, 
and  isms.  Seven  million  Democrats  who  supported  Mr.  Bryan 
in   igoo  are  ready  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  victorious  Demo- 


STOP  THIS   "  RACE  SUICIDE." 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

cratic  army  in  1904.  They  ask  only  that  they  shall  be  given 
candidates  to  rally  around  and  principles  to  advocate  that  will 
invite  the  solid  support  of  the  Democracy  itself.  The  remaining 
elements  of  strength  certain  to  elect  a  Democratic  President  in 
1904  will  logically  proceed  from  such  a  union  of  Democrats.  We 
have  faith  that  no  man  appreciates  the  situation  better  than 
William  J.  Biyan,  and  that  when  the  time  comes  he  will  be 
found  in  the  front  rank  of  the  party  again  fighting  its  battles 
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with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  eiitliiisiasm.     There  is  no  need 
to  worry  about  1904." 

The  Republican  papers,  however,  have  no  hesitation  in  dis- 
cussing the  quarrel  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  St.  Louis 
■Glol^' Democrat  (Rep.)  expects  to  see  Mr.  Bryan  wreck  his 
party's  chances  next  year.     It  remarks: 

"Bryan  can  destroy  the  chance,  the  very  slight  chance,  that 
any  of  his  Democratic  enemies  have  of  being  able  to  carry  the 
country  next  year.  He  is  in  a  position  to  get  even  with  the  men 
who  bolted  his  candidacy  in  1S96  and  1900,  and  he  will  utilize  it. 
He  would  prefer  to  vote  for  a  Republican  rather  than  give  his 
support  to  any  of  the  Cleveland  or  Hill  element  of  the  Democ- 
racy. Moreover,  his  antipathies  have  a  wide  range,  and  include 
such  anti-Cleveland  and  anti-Hill  men  as  Gorman.  Whether  he 
would  support  Olney  is  not  known,  but  probably  he  would  not. 

"Here  is  a  peril  which  confronts  the  Democracy.  Having  a 
giant's  strength,  Bryan  is  going  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  If  a 
man  personally  distasteful  to  him  gets  the  candidacy  in  1904 — 
and  the  probability  is  that  some  such  a  man  will  be  put  up — 
Bryan  will  undoubtedly  lead  a  bolt  against  him,  as  the  Cleve- 
landites  did  against  him  in  the  two  recent  elections.  Probably 
Bryan  does  not  expect  any  more  favors  from  the  national 
Democracy.  He  will  never  be  put  up  for  President  again  by  the 
regular  Democratic  convention.  He  has  a  future,  however,  in 
his  own  section,  provided  his  party  ever  again  comes  to  the 
front.  In  all  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Bryan's  is  still  a 
name  to  [conjure  by.  He  can  be  elected  governor  of  Nebraska 
or  sent  to  the  Senate  from  that  State,  if  his  party  regains  power 
during  his  lifetime.  Meanwhile,  he  will  take  revenge  by  stri- 
king his  Democratic  enemies  as  savagely  as  they  hit  him  in  1900 
and  1896." 

ARGENTINA'S    PROPOSAL. 

TIIE"Calvo  doctrine,"  that  private  debts  due  from  citizens 
of  one  country  to  citizens  of  another  can  not  rightly  be  col- 
lected by  military  force,  is  brought  mure  prominently  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country  than  it  ever  has  been  before  by 
the  proposal  of  Argentina  that  it  be  engrafted  upon  tiie  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Argentina  sent  a  communication  to  our  Government  a 
few  days  ago  declaring  her  adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
inviting  us,  in  turn,  to  adopt  tlie  Calvo  Doctrine.  vSecretary  Hay, 
in  reply,  referred  the  Argentine  minister  to  the  President's  words 
on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  his  messages,  and  observed  that  our 
Government  would  be  glad  to  see  all  international  claims  settled 
by  arbitration.  This  is  regarded  as  a  polite  way  of  declining  to 
adopt  the  Calvo  principle.  Most  of  our  papers  think  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  our  (Government  to  extend  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  this  way  to  cover  bad  debtors  in  Soutii  America,  but 
they  welcome  Argentina's  action  as  an  indication  that  the  South 
American  nations  are  beginning  to  appreciate  our  friendship. 

Mr.  Garcia  Merou,  the  Argentine  minister  at  Washington, 
says  in  a  statement  to  the  press: 

"One  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  Argentine  note  is 
the  recognition  and  indorsement  given  by  the  Government  of 
that  republic  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  for  the  first  time  is 
acknowledged  and  accepted  as  a  principle  of  American  public 
law  by  a  nation  of  South  America. 

"That  is  the  direct  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Powers 
against  Venezuela  and  proves  that  the  Latin-American  slates 
begin  to  realize  the  unscKisliness  of  American  jMilicy  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  making  closer  and  stronger  the  tics  which  bind  them 
to  the  United  States, 

"Similar  manifestations  will  come  very  soon  from  other  (ju.ir- 
ters  of  our  continent,  and  the  Venezuelan  incident  will  mark  tlie 
inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  its  sister  nations  of  the  South." 

The  reason  why  Argentina  is  so  anxious  to  add  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  an  amendment  against  bill-collectors  seems  clear  to  the 
New  York  Comiiterciat  Aiii'iritser,  which  makes  this  interest- 
ing statement : 

"Argentina's  finances   have  long  been  in  a  most   jjrccarious 


condition  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  financial  history  of  that  republic  is 
most  extraordinary.  In  1880  its  total  budget  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  no  more  than  $16,000,000.  In  1900  the  bud- 
get had  swollen  to  the  relatively  enormous  sum  of  $194,000,000, 
an  increase  in  twenty  years  of  some  500  per  cent.,  and  with  a 
population  which,  at  the  last  census,  amounted  barely  to  4,000,- 
(X)o  people.  To  meet  the  government  expenses  great  sums  have 
been  borrowed,  especially  in  England  and  Germany.  'I'he people 
of  Argentina,  in  fact,  have  plunged  recklessly  into  all  sorts  of 
public  improvements,  very  much  as  the  new  Italian  kingdom 
did  between  1S60  and  1S67.  The  result  is  that  the  country  is 
burdened  with  debt  and  may  find  itself  face  to  face  at  any 
moment  with  a  .serious  crisis.  One  such  crisis  has  already  oc- 
curred, in  iSgo,  when  the  Government  took  the  extreme  step  of 
proclaiming  a  general  moratorium,  or  suspension  of  payment  of 
all  obligations,  not  only  public  but  private.  It  was  this  act 
which  brought  the  great  London  house  of  Baring  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  and  led  to  its  reorganization.  A  repetition  of  this  measure 
at  the  present  time  would  undoubtedly  produce  very  serious 
ditiicullies  in  the  relations  of  several  of  the  foreign  Powers  to- 
ward Argentina,  and  it  is  the  ever-present  possibility  of  this 
which  has  led  to  the  despatch  of  Dr.  Drago's  note  to  Secretary 
Hay.  It  is  a  document  which,  when  read  between  the  lines, 
gives  evidence  of  keen  apprehension  ;  but  the  only  possible 
answer  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  adage  to  the  effect  that 
those  wb-?  'lance  must  pay  the  piper." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

That  Si.  Louis  court  forgot  to  authorize  liie  Wabash  to  sell  or  lease  its 
trainmen.  —  The  Detroit  Xeivs. 

CONGKKSS  is  now  ended,  and  the  long  array  of  busted  trusts  is  something 
horrible  to  behold. —  1  he  Denver  News. 

One  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the  war  in  the  Ralkans  is  that  it  is  wait- 
ing for  a  Kipling  poem.  — 77/tf  St.  Join's  Globe- Democrat. 

In  treating  with  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  Alaskan  boundary  it 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  our  treat.  — 77/^  Toronto  Star. 

The  new  Senators  from  Delaware  have  been  sworn  in,  but  Addicks  is 
doing  his  swearing  on  the  outside.  —  The  f'hiliidelphia  l^ess. 

The  Republican  party  will  not  be  bothered  for  platform  pledges  in  1904. 
Its  old  pledges  are  still  as  good  as  new.  — /'/r^  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Mr.  Cleveland  says  he  is  out  of  politics.  This  confirms  a  rumor  which 
has  been  in  circulation  for  several  years.  — 77/^  I'ltiladelphia  Aorth 
American. 

The  gentleman  who  writes  the  Statehood  plank  of  the  next  Republican 
national  platform  will  chew  the  end  of  his  lead-pencil  for  some  time.— 77/* 
H'ashiuQ'ton  Post. 

SOME  of  the  States  which  have  been  shocked  by  the  hold  Addicks  and  his 
money  have  had  on  Delaware  would  have  elected  him  long  ago  to  the 
Senate.  —  The  Knoxville  Sentinel. 

There  is  no  evidence  at  hand  that  Reed  Smoot  paid  any  money  for  his 
seat,  but  as  yet  that  does  not  disqualify  a  man,  even  tho  il  is  a  suspicious 
circumstance. —  The  Chicago  News. 

A  PORTION  of  Great  Salt  Lake  cut  off  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad's 
fill  is  getting  fresh.  That's  what  comes  from  associating  with  railroad 
corporations—  The  lialtitnore  American. 

The  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey  says  that  the  reforms  promised  will  be 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  He  did  not  specify  which  one,  but  proljably  re- 
fers to  the  letter  O.—  77/<"  Baltimore  .American. 


Si.i    in      ■r.\'..'.h    ,l.iini-M    if    thai   ft-llow  ain't  havin'  more  trouble  with 
that  iniestion  than  I  have  with  the  real  niggers" 

—  The  Birmingham  .-tge- Herald. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   AMERICAN    NOVEL   IN   ENGLAND. 

MR.  RICHARD    WHITEIXG,  tht    novelist,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress in  London,  spoke  in  part  a.;  follows  : 

"I  should  say  that  the  dominant  fact  of  American  literature 
to-day  is  its  gradual,  but  sure,  emancipation  from  purely  English 
influences.  It  stands  quite  by  itself  already,  and  is  English 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  pleased  to  be  so,  and  not  from  any  sense  of 
filial  duty  or  of  literary  homage.  American  style,  with  its  ex- 
treme precision,  with  its  highly  cultivated  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  phrase,  is  anything  but  English.  It  aims  at  delicacy,  and 
not  at  the  rugged  vigor  of  our  best  men.  Henry  James  is  as  un- 
English  as  he  can  be.  Mr.  Harland  himself  is  French  rather 
than  English  in  the  admirable  little  story  by  which  he  won  his 
fame." 

Taking  this  utterance  for  a  te.xt,  Mr.  J.  M.  Bulloch  writes  from 
London  discussing  the  flattering  question  whether  the  American 
novel  will  seriously  menace  the  English  novel  in  England  itself. 
Mr.  Bulloch  writes  for  an  American  journal  {The  Lamp,  formerly 
The  Book  Buyer,  February),  and  presents  not  only  his  own 
views  but  the  views  of  Mr.  Pinero  and  Thomas  Hardy,  neither 
of  whom,  however,  professes  to  know  very  much  about  recent 
American  fiction. 

Mr.  Bulloch  himself  says  "there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  American  novel  has  come  to  stay  in  England,"  and  in  con- 
sidering the  reason  for  this,  he  comments  as  follows  on  the  fact 
that  American  fiction  "has  taken  the  whole  world  into  its  sur- 
vey," intellectually  as  well  as  geographically  : 

"Time  was  when  we  regarded  the  American  novel  rather  as  a 
picture  of  Anierican  life  than  as  an  exposition  of  the  abstract  art 
of  fiction.  One  thought  of  the  American  novel  as  illustrated,  say, 
by  '  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  '  or  '  Marjory  Daw.'  That  an 
American  writer  should  approach  a  subject  of  universal  interest 
was  almost  unthought  of.  But  that  has  completely  changed. 
We  find  the  American  traveling  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  seeing  life  and  history  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
his  own  intense  individuality.  The  art  of  story-telling  knows  no 
geographical  boundaries.  Thus  it  is  that  the  American  is  able 
to  tell  all  the  old  stories  over  again,  not  as  a  dull,  recurring 
decimal,  but  from  the  })oint  of  view  of  the  keen  observer  who 
comes  to  the  art  of  letters  from  the  energizing  spring-board  of 
the  world  of  affairs.  I  take  it  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
success  in  this  country  of  the  novel  written  by  Americans." 

Mr.  Bulloch  has  an  interesting  word  or  two  to  say  about  the 
American  historical  novel  as  compared  with  the  same  .sort  in 
England  : 

"In  one  sphere,  I  think  tlie  American  novel  will  hold  its  own 
to  the  detriment  of  English  fiction — I  mean  the  historical  story. 
The  reason  is  obvious  :  the  American  is  looking  on  the  past  with 
new  eyes  and  a  new  method.  For  the  man  from  the  new  coun- 
try the  old  regime  is,  theoretically  at  least,  full  of  fascination 
which  is  practically  lost  upon  observers  living  actually  within 
its  influence.  By  way  of  illustration,  one  has  only  to  think  of 
our  attitudes  as  two  peoples  to  our  heroes.  In  England,  we  have 
only  one  historical  character.  Nelson,  who  has  the  slightest  mag- 
netism for  the  man  in  the  street ;  the  rest  are  myths.  Compare 
with  this  the  attitude  of  the  American  toward  even  the  minor 
figures  in  the  war  between  North  and  South.  The  difference  is 
largely  one  between  the  people  ;  in  this  respect  alone  the  Ameri- 
can strikes  one  as  a  man  hungering  for  a  history  ;  and  this  atti- 
tude has  formed  a  vast  asset  for  him  as  a  writer  of  fiction." 

An  endeavor  to  procure  the  views  of  English  writers  on  this 
subject  did  not  yield  much  result.  Austin  Dobson  confesses 
that  he  is  "absolutely  ignorant  of  modern  American  fiction," 
saying  in  extenuation,  "at  my  age  one  does  not  read  furtlier  ; 
one  rereads."  Thomas  Hardy  is  conscious  of  still  greater  ignor- 
ance. He  not  only  knows  too  little  of  American  fiction  (not  even 
qualifying  it  with  the  word  modern)  to  express  any  opinion  of 
its  tendencies,  but  "since  the  dead-set  on  English  fiction  by  the 


press  .some  years  ago,  which  jnualyzed  it  to  its  present  condi- 
tion,"  he  has  "taken  little  interest  in  new  novels  at  home  or 
in  America."  Mr.  Pinero,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  does  know 
sometliing  about  modern  American  fiction.  He  speaks  as 
follows : 

"What  little,  however,  I  know  of  the  Anierican  novel  inclines 
me  to  say,  in  all  modesty,  that  1  do  think  it  owes  much  of  its 
science  to  continental  influences,  while  its  matter  is  purely 
American.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  would  cite  that  fine  work, 
'The  Octopus,'  by  the — how  sad  it  is  to  have  to  write  the  word  ! 
late  Frank  Norris.  Here  is  a  tale  apparently  treating  a  certain 
aspect  of  American  life  with  the  closest  fidelity,  which  yet  be- 
longs to  the  .school  of  Zola. 

"I  would  pass  a  similar  criticism  upon  those  two  clever  books 
by  Edith  Wharton,  called  'A  Gift  from  the  Grave  '  and  'Crucial 
Instances' — here  again  we  seem  to  have  American  life  most 
carefully  observed,  but  written  upon  paper  bearing  a  French 
water-mark.  In  'The  Valley  of  Decision  '  this  talented  lady  ap- 
pears to  be  shaping  a  new  course,  and  one  which  promises  a 
more  distinct  individuality. 

"As  to  the  future  of  American  fiction,  I  would  rather  hazard 
no  view.  But  I  can  not  help  expressing  the  hope  that  it  may 
come  to  be  composed  with  a  pen  less  fine  and  under  the  stress  of 
somewhat  warmer  circumstances." 

One  unnamed  author  who  has  very  big  sales  in  England  ex- 
presses an  opinion  that  "the  Anierican  novel  is  going  togive  the 
English  writer  'beans.'"  Apparently  his  view  of  Anierican 
novels  is  limited  to  those  produced  in  Boston. 


SUDERMANN    ON   THE   "BRUTALITY"   OF 
GERMAN   CRITICS. 

THE  old  battle  between  author  and  critic  has  again  been  to 
the  front  in  Germany.  Mr.  Herman  Sudermann  in  four 
successive  feuilletons,  which  appeared  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
and  have  since  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  makes  an  ex- 
haustive and  damaging  examination  of  the  present  status  of 
dramatic  criticism  in  Germany,  its  shortcomings,  and  its  effect  on 
contemporary  drama.  According  to  Mr.  Sudermann,  the  atti- 
tude of  critics  has  never  been  more  unsympathetic  than  at  the 
present  moment;  the  scathing  satires  which  were  so  much 
dreaded  by  authors  a  score  of  years  ago  were  "mere  trifling  "  in 
comparison  with  the  brutality  of  the  criticism  of  to-day. 

An  article  in  Das  Litterarische  Echo,  called  "The  Case  of 
vSudermann,"  gives  both  Sudermann's  point  of  view  and  the 
responses  which  his  attacks  have  elicited  from  various  critics. 
We  quote  from  it  as  follows  : 

"The  beginning  of  the  present  critical  brutality  occurred,  in 
Mr.  Sudermann's  opinion,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighties,  with 
the  ri.se  of  the  modern  school,  of  which  Young  Karl  Bleibtreu 
and  young  Konrad  Alberti  were  the  leaders.  The  necessity  of 
preparing  the  way  for  the  new  turn  of  taste  toward  naturalism, 
which  has  just  ended  its  triumphal  progress  of  ten  j-ears'  dura- 
tion, brought  about  a  climax  of  this  tone  of  universal  hate  and 
contempt.  With  a  clear  reference  to  the  disciples  of  Sherer  (of 
the  University  of  Berlin) ,  Mr.  Sudermann  speaks  of  the  second 
source  of  the  degeneration  of  criticism:  'At  the  same  time  a 
spirit  of  literary  self-conceit  was  developed  in  those  who  thought 
that  by  paying  tribute  to  some  distinguished  man  they  could 
deflect  some  of  his  glory  to  themselves.'  But  a  treasure-trove 
was  in  store  for  these  young  scholars  who  went  forth  to  battle 
with  the  idea  of  reconstructing  German  literature  according  to 
their  own  theories.  The  discovery  and  encouragement  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  will  be  remembered  for  all  time  to  their  credit. 

"By  way  of  exercising  their  power  these  'esthetic  tyrants  '  in- 
vented as  catch-words  '  unliterary  '  and  'theatrical,'  concerning 
which  Mr.  Suderman  expresses  himself  as  follows:  'From  this 
time  forth,  everything  was  considered  unliterar}-  which  did  not 
originate  in  the  intimate  circle  of  those  who  held  the  same  opin- 
ions which  they  themselves  held,  or  which  was  not  Scandinavian, 
or   anything    that    had    any    relation    to    the    older  literature  of 
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France.  .  .  .  Again  all  was  theatrical  which  did  not  occur  in  the 
sad  patter,  patter  of  a  dialog  without  action;  construction,  cli- 
max, and  catastrophe  were  all  theatrical. 

Suderniann  further  holds  that  the  later  followers  of  this 
destructive  school  of  criticism  are  even  worse  than  its  progeni- 
tors. It  is  only  lately,  he  claims,  that  the  absolute  degeneration 
of  literary  manners  has  obtained.  To-day  this  school  of  critics 
are  "fanatical  and  without  scruple."  Nor  does  Sudcrmann  hesi- 
tate to  name  these  "fanatics."  According  to  liim,  the  foremost 
among  them  is  the  editor  of  Die  /.ukunft,  Ma.ximilian  Harden, 
of  whom  Sudermann  says  that  "in  the  history  of  all  literature 
and  pamphleteering  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  author  of 
more  diabolical  force  and  with  a  more  insatiable  desire  for 
destruction."  He  also  names  as  offenders  an  editor  of  Die 
Gei^enWiirt,  Siegfried  Jacobsohu  of  Die  Welt  A)n  Moii/ag, 
and  Alfred  Kerr,  dramatic  critic  of  Der  'I'ttg.  The  last  named, 
in  an  article  in  that  paper  called  "Criticism  and  Ilerr  Suder- 
mann," replies  as  follows : 

"For^a  period  of  ten  years,  1  have  been  making  fun  of  Suder- 
mann as  a  literary  fraud  witii  humorous  peculiarities  ;  as  one 
pernicious  to  the  art  of  our  country  ;  as  an  operetta  general ;  as 
a  sliallow  individual  who  found  trivial  the  important,  who  con- 
founded the  new  movements  of  the  day  with  the  work  of  Marlitt. 
I  was  not  the  only  one  of  this  opinion,  merely  the  one  who  could 
most  conveniently  express  himself.  Because  he  was  so  much  in 
the  public  eye,  he  appeared  to  me  as  an  important  tendency.  '  It 
is  like  a  war  against  a  chess  king,'  I  once  wrote — 'less  a  war 
against  the  king  than  against  tlTOsfe  whom  he  represents.'  "    " 

The  German  press  throughout  the  country  lias  given  much 
attention  to  Sudermann's  assertion  that  German  dramatic  criti- 
cism has  become  brutalized.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be, 
however,  that  while  there  is  a  certain  truth  in  his  charge,  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Berlin  press  only,  and  to  but  a  part  of  that. 

Ernst  Heilborn  remarks  in  the  Frankfui  ter  /^eilttng:  "Our 
dramatic  criticism  as  a  whole  did  not  become  brutalized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  naturalistic  movement.  It  was  the  Berlin 
critics,  and  they  alone,  who  seemed  at  that  time  to  become  short- 
sighted and  narrow.  How  true  this  is,  and  how  much  we  have 
suffered  by  it,  we  do  not  need  Herr  Sudermann  to  tell  us."  The 
Kolnische  Volks-Zeitung  asserts  that  "  Ilerr  Sudermann  him- 
self is  in  no  sense  fine-grained.  At  the  Goethebund  be  insulted 
the  Obscurantists  frightfully."  The  opinion  held  by  the /Ai;/r'- 
verische  Courier,  that  Sudermann's  articles  are  of  a  personal 
nature,  attacking  individual  critics,  rather  than  a  research  into 
the  tendencies  of  criticism,  is  generally  agreed  to  by  other 
papers.  Such,  too.  is  naturally  the  opinion  of  those  critics  whom 
Sudermann  has  named  as  the  awful  examples  of  latter-day  criti- 
cism. Maximilian  Harden  in  Die  Ziikttii/t i:a.\\s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Sudermann  names  the  end  of  the  eighties  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  degeneration  of  criticism,  while  his  first  play  was 
performed  in  i88(;.  Harden  remarks  that  it  was  natural  that 
the  criticism  prior  to  that  date  should  appear  to  Sudermann  as 
"harmless  trifling."  Harden  goes  on  to  state  his  creed  concern- 
ing the  function  of  criticism  as  follows  : 

"  He  [Sudermann]  complains  that  our  theatrical  feuilletons'  are 
consumed  with  satire  and  contempt.'  But  satire  and  contempt, 
let  me  liere  inform  him,  are  the  honorable  and  recognized  weapons 
of  critics  throughout  tlie civilized  world.  Because  a  writer  fights 
with  such  weapons  he  docs  not  deserve  to  be  damned  without 
further  examination.  The  question  that  is  of  importance  is, 
whether  the  work  or  the  individual  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
satire  and  contempt.  And  even  the  answer  to  this  question 
touches  only  those  critics  who  have  not  a  certain  iiulividual  life  ; 
not  those  who  have  either  a  stnmg  will,  or  strong  jiersonality, 
or  a  strong  way  of  writing.  When  a  critic  has  a  personal  mean- 
ing, a  luiman  toucli,  an  artistic  attitude,  when  people  listen  to 
him  when  he  speaks  ajiart  from  the  subject  f>f  which  he  is  speak- 
ing, tliL-n  the  former  question  as  to  the  objective  justice  of  his 
judgment  is  of  no  moment.     Was  Aristophanes  just  to  Socrates 


or  Euripides?  Jesus  to  the  priests  or  Pharisees  of  Israel?  Luther, 
Savonarola,  Bruno,  to  the  then  boundless  influence  of  the  papis- 
try? Lessing  to  Corneille  or  even  to  Voltaire?  .  .  .  Herr  Suder- 
mann does  not  check  his  rhetorical  flight  for  an  instant  before 
such  questions  as  these.  He  does  not  pause  a.second  to  consider 
whether  satire  or  even  contempt  had  not  been  earned  by  tlie  per- 
son criticized  ;  or  if  the  work  of  the  critic,  even  tho  in  the  end 
many  might  find  his  opinions  unjust,  might  not  have  a  personal 
worth  over  and  above  its  merit  as  a  piece  of  criticism." —  'I'mns- 
lations  iiunie for  Tuk  Lukkakv  Diokst. 


A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  PORTRAIT  OF  DANTE? 

IX  the  Strozzi  chapel  of  the  Ciiuich  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
at  Florence,  are  two  ancient  frescoes.  They  represent  Para- 
dise and  the  Inferno,  and  were  made  by  artists  who  obviously 
drew  their  inspiration  from  the  works  of  Dante.  An  Italian  art 
critic,    M.    Chiapelli,   who  has   been    making   a   study  of   these 


PORTRAIT   I'K   I)A.NTE   DISCOVERED  IN   FLORENCE. 

This  portrait,  which  occurs  in  a  fresco  of  the  "  Paradiso  "  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  is  considered  by  M.  Chiapelli  to  be  an  authentic 
likeness.     It  differs  considerably  from  the  accepted  likenesses  of  the  poet. 

frescoes,  believes  that  he  has  discovered,  in  the  picture  of  Para- 
dise, an  actual  portrait  of  Uante  himself.  If  his  surmi.se  is  cor- 
rect, the  find  is  of  some  importance  for  there  is  no  authentic 
portrait  of  Dante  in  existence,  except  the  one  painted  by  his 
friend  Giotto.     Says  I.'  Illustration  (Paris): 

"Neither  Ary  Scheller  nor  Eugene  Delacroix,  in  their  depic- 
tion of  incidents  from  the  '  1  )i vine  Comedy, '  claimed  to  represent 
accurately  the  features  of  Dante  They  painted  this  legendary 
figure  in  a  conventional  way,  each  one  of  them  according  to  his 
temperament,  his  imagination,  and  his  own  ])ersonal  conception 
of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  poet.  This  newly  discovered 
piirtrait  of  Dante  differs  widely,  as  may  be  seen,  frtmi  most  of 
the  other  portraits.  In  fact,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  them 
except  the  tratlitional  head-dress. 

"The  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Strozzi  are  the  work  of  two 
masters  of  the  Renaissance,  the  brothers  Bernardo  and  Andrea 
Orc.igna.  Andrea  was  born  in  1329,  eight  years  after  the  death 
of  Dante.  It  is  therefore  ])robal)le  that  tiie  picture  of  I'aradise, 
containing  the  supposed  head  of  Dante,  was  made  by  Bernardo, 
the  elder  brother. 

"M.  Chiapelli's  theory  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  thorough  investigation  of   the  commission  of  savants  and 
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artists  which  has  been  appointed  to  pronounce  authoritatively 
upon  the  question." — Translation  nuii/e  for  The  Liter ary 
Digest. 


WHAT   A    PAINTER    ADMIRES    IN    A    PAINTING. 

THE  much-mooted  question,  why  the  "painter  and  the  public 
seem  ever  at  swords'  points  "  in  their  opinions  about  pic- 
tures is  discussed  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  in  his  recent  book, 
"The  Meaning  of  Pictures."  He  explains  how  this  old  quarrel 
first  arose,  and  states  the  case  of  both  contestants,  the  public 
and  the  artists,  summing  up  the  grounds  of  disagreement  as 
follows : 

"His  [the  painter's]  most  persistent  assertion  is  that  the  pic- 
ture should  be  something  decorative  in  form  or  color — be  some- 
thing beautiful  to  look  at,  rather  than  something  moral,  intel- 
lectual, or  narrative.  But  the  public,  being  differently  minded, 
keeps  insisting  that  the  picture  should  be  something  in  subject 
or  have  some  literary  meaning;  and,  consequently,  it  often 
misses  the  decorative  altogether.  So  it  is  that  there  is  plenty  of 
material  for  disagreement." 

Professor  Van  Dyke  then  considers  the  attitude  of  the  average 
person  toward  pictures  and  what  such  a  person  looks  for  in  them, 
as  compared  with  what  the  artist  hopes  to  find : 

"  He  starts  [the  average  person]  wrong  by  devoting  too  much 
attention  to  pictures  that  have  pretty  faces  and  tell  pretty 
stories.  He  is  over-fond  of  heroes  and  heroines,  plots  and  tales, 
dramatic  scenes  from  history,  or  familiar  characters  in  fiction. 
The  ideal,  whether  in  figure,  face,  or  landscape,  pleases  him  ; 
and  he  does  not  object  to  a  laugh  over  the  comic  or  the  ludicrous. 
.  .  .  Of  course,  he  does  not  rare  for  portraits  by  Velasquez  with 
their  outlandish  dress,  or  large  Flemish  women  by  Rubens,  or 
the  'splashy'  painting  of  Dutch  burghers  by  Frans  Hals.  In 
short,  the  average  person  is  devoted  to  the  pleasant  subject  in 
art,  and  is  continually  asking  of  the  picture  :  What  does  it  mean? 

"The  view  of  the  painter  is  very  different  from  all  this.  He  is 
not  interested  in  the  pretty  face.  The  Madonnas  and  saints, 
whether  Dutch,  French,  German,  or  Italian,  do  not  interest  him 
as  Madonnas  and  saints.  A  figure,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
is  to  him  only  a  figure.  As  for  the  pretty  story,  the  ideal,  the 
correct  costume,  he  usually  turns  up  his  nose  at  them.  He  is 
not  always  interested  in  what  a  picture  means.  Too  often  per- 
haps he  cares  not  a  rap  whether  it  m.eans  anything  or  not.  His 
question  is  first  of  all:  What  does  it  look?  He  wishes  to  know 
whether  that  figure  is  well  drawn,  rightly  placed,  beautiful  as 
form  solely  and  simply.  .  .  .  Finally,  what  is  the  result  of  the 
workmanship  as  a  whole?  Has  the  painter  handled  his  materials 
artistically,  has  he  drawn  his  figures  effectively,  has  he  arranged 
them  compactly,  has  he  brought  his  lights  and  shades  together 
truthfully,  and  has  he  fused  his  color-masses  harmoniously?  If 
so,  he  has  produced  a  work  of  art,  whether  its  subject  means 
much  or  means  little." 

What  grounds  the  artist  has  for  his  point  of  view  the  writer 
explains.  In  a  brief  summarj'  of  art  from  its  early  days,  he 
shows  how  the  artist  has  been  necessarily  occupied  with  decora- 
tive effects  and  the  problems  of  successfully  filling  a  given  space 
with  appropriate  designs.     He  sums  up  as  follows  : 

"  Have  you  noticed  that  the  rise  of  that  greatest  school  of  all, 
the  Italian,  can  be  adequately  explained  on  purely  decorative 
grounds?  Art  was  great  in  Italy  primarily  because  the  Italians 
were  great  technicians,  great  decorators,  great  space-fillers.  If 
you  will  turn  back  and  read  their  lives,  their  adventures,  and 
their  quarrels  among  themselves  you  will  discover  that  they  were 
not  wholly  absorbed  by  the  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families  and 
the  religious  sentiment  of  art.  .  .  .  Even  the  pietists  like  Fra 
Angelico  were  not  free  of  obligation  to  the  decorative.  Nor  did  a 
single  one  of  them  ever  wish  to  be  free.  Whether  they  believed 
in  religion  or  not,  whether  they  had  pietistic  sentiment  or  not, 
they  all  believed  in  the  beauty  of  good  form  and  good  color.  If 
you  will  look  again  at  Andrea  del  Sarto's  Holy  Families  you  will 
see  little  holiness  about  them  or  in  them.  They  are  only  Floren- 
tine people  posed  in  traditional  attitude,  with  Andrea's  wife 
enacting  the  part  of  the  Madonna.     But  they  are  not  wanting  in 
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decorative  charm.  Andrea  knew  how  to  fill  space  if  not  how  to 
paint  .soul,  and  it  was  because  he  did  fill  space  beautifully  in  the 
convent  of  the  Annunziata  that  his  townspeople  called  him  "the 
faultless  painter.'  No  one  ever  referred  to  him  as  'the  faultless 
thinker,'  or  'the  faultless  sentimentalist,'  or  'the  pietistic 
painter.'  " 

In  the  pictures  of  Titian,  says  Professor  Van  Dyke  further,  you 
will  see  no  figures  whose  brows  are  burdened  with  Christian  ecsta- 
sy   or    furrowed    with  

classic  thought  —  little 
but  fine  form  and  fine 
color — handsome,  rich- 
ly robed  Venetians.  Yet 
he  considers  Titian  as, 
all  in  all,  "the  greatest 
painter  known  to  his- 
tory. " 

To  further  elucidate 
the  painter's  point  of 
view,  the  author  bor- 
rows an  analogy  from 
literature  : 

"Materials,  era  ft  s- 
manship,the  decorative 
sense  which  requires 
that  a  man's  work  shall 
be  interesting  in  itself, 
are  the  very  bases  of 
art ;  and  we  often  go 
astray  in  our  judgments 
by  not  considering 
them.  We  have  with  us 
to-day  one  of  the  best 

literary  technicians  of  the  nineteenth  century — Mr.  James  the  nov- 
elist. It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  he  is  a  very  popular  novel- 
ist. We  sometimes  read  outbreaks  in  newspaper  or  magazine 
columns  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  much  of  a  story-teller,  has 
not  much  of  a  plot.  That  is  the  complaint  of  the  average  per- 
son in  the  piciure-gallery  when  he  stands  face  to  face  with  a 
Whistler  nocturne.  He  wants  what  the  artist  does  not  care  to 
paint.  Mr.  Whistler  and  Mr.  James  are  both  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  pretty  face  and  the  romantic  story,  but  they 
choose  to  ignore  them.  The  average  person  may  read  a  novel 
by  Mr.  James,  and  keep  asking,  What  does  it  mean?  but  if  Mr. 
James  were  at  his  elbow  and  disposed  to  ask  questions  he  would 
certainly  inquire  :  How  does  it  read? 

"And  this  decorative  motive,  which  was  the  first  consideration, 
remains  to  the  last  the  most  enduring  feature  of  art.  The  his- 
tory of  a  marble  or  a  picture  may  be  lost ;  its  subject  or  theme 
may  be  forgotten  ;  what  it  meant  or  signified  to  a  past  genera- 
tion may  be  incomprehensible  to  a  present  generation  ;  but  what 
it  looks  is  substantially  the  same  for  all  times  and  peoples. 
What,  I  wonder,  makes  the  glory  of  the  'Venus  of  Milo  ' — the 
fact  that  she  is  a  Venus?  It  has  been  gravely  questioned,  is  still 
questioned,  just  what  character  that  figure  is  intended  to  per- 
sonify ;  but  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  it  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  line  and  form — something  beautiful  to  look  upon.  What 
makes  the  glory  of  Titian's  'Sacred  and  Profane  Love  '  ?  There 
is  nothing  either  sacred  or  profane  about  it :  the  title  is  a  mis- 
nomer— something  attached  to  the  picture  long  after  the  painter's 
death — and  no  one  knows  what  Titian  intended  to  say  in  the  pic- 
ture.    But  is  the  picture  less  beautiful  for  that? " 

In  all  the  preceding.  Professor  Van  Dyke  has  been  presenting  the 
painter's  view  ;  he  proceeds  in  his  next  chapter  to  plead  the  case 
of  the  public.  His  own  conclusion  is  that  the  public  as  well  as 
the  painter  is  entitled  to  consideration.  "  Why  is  it  necessary," 
he  asks,  "to  let  the  sense  out  of  everything  before  it  becomes 
artistic?"  Whistler's  contention  that  "the  subject-matter  has 
nothing  to  do  with  harmony  of  color  or  sound  "  he  likens  "to  the 
extravagance  of  those  who  tell  us  that  in  writing  nothing  which 
teaches,  argues,  or  expounds  is  'literature.'"  Whistler  may 
call  one  of  his  small  canvases  of  the  sea  a  symphony  in  blue  or 
gray  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  suggests,  and  was  meant  to  suggest,  the 
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sea.  It  is  not  simply  a  canvas  with  a  medley  of  pigment,  but 
an  illustrative  canvas.  In  short:  "Expressive  painting  can  not 
get  on  without  a  thought  and  a  theme.  It  must  represent  or 
illustrate  something.  And  if  we  should  cast  out  all  the  pictures 
that  have  an  expressive  meaning,  we  should  do  away  with 
almost  all  the  art  of  the  past." 


SHAKESPEARE'S  EARLY  TRAGEDIES. 

SHAKESI'EARE  has  always  afforded  a  tempting  field  to 
speculative  criticism.  So  many  theories  of  authorship, 
indeed,  have  been  put  forward,  and  so  many  "amendments" 
and  "revisions  "  offered,  that  it  would  be  strange  if  the  faith  of 
the  average  reader  of  Shakespeare  were  not  somewhat  unsettled. 
"If  destruction  advances  at  this  pace,"  observes  Mr.  John 
Churton  Collins,  the  well-known  English  critic,  "Shakespeare 
will  become  in  a  few  years  almost  as  mythical  as  Homer."  He 
says  further  (in  The  I\'attotial  Magazine,  London)  : 

"In  no  poet  are  there  so  many  different  characteristics  of  style, 
of  color,  of  sentiment,  of  thought  discernible,  and  in  no  poet, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Byron,  are  there  such  striking 
inequalities.  The  consequence  has  i>eeii  that  speculative  criti- 
cism has  absolutely  reveled  in  the  dissolution  of  these  dramas. 
In  some,  we  are  informed,  there  is  no  trace  of  his  hand  at  all, 
and  they  must  go  in  their  entirety  ;  from  many,  whole  scenes, 
from  others  whole  acts  have  been  torn.  .  .  .  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  arrest  of  this  process,  and  I  have 
selected  the  instance  of  'Titus  Andronicus'  for  three  reasons: 
first,  because  it  comprehensively  illustrates  the  metliods  em- 
ployed by  these  iconoclasts  for  the  attainment  of  their  j)aradoxi- 
cal  purposes,  their  indifference  to  evidence,  to  probability,  to 
reason;  secondly,  because  it  illustrates  how  easily  and  lightly  a 
baseless  theory  passes  by  dint  of  mere  repetition  into  an  article 
of  belief  ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  assumption  of  the  spurious- 
ness  of  this  play  affects  very  materially  the  important  question 
of  Shakespeare's  early  education  and  the  development  of  his 
genius." 

"Titus  Andronicus"  has  been  dismissed  by  Prof.  Edward 
Dowden  as  "the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer, "and  several 
eminent  Shakespearian  scholars  wish  to  exclude  it  from  the  col- 
lection of  Shakespeare's  writings.  Its  incidents  are  so  ghastly 
and  revolting  that  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  once  said  that  he  found  it 
"a  perfect  slaughter-house.  ...  It  reeks  blood;  it  smells  of 
blood  ;  we  almost  feel  that  we  have  handled  blood,  it  is  so  gross. 
It  is  tragedy  only  in  the  coarsest  relationship,  the  tragedy  of 
horror."  And  yet  Mr.  Churton  Collins  deems  the  play  "the  most 
interesting  and  important  illustration  we  have  of  the  work  of 
Shakespeare's  apprenticeship, "  and  he  supplies  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence, both  external  and  internal,  in  proof  of  its  authenticity. 
We  quote  again  : 

"'Titus  Andronicus'  was  most  probably  Shakespeare's  first 
attempt  at  tragedy.  To  a  young  novice  on  his  probation  as  a 
playwright  the  first  consideration  would  be  popularity.  He 
found  the  plays  to  which  we  have  referred  highest  in  favor,  and 
he  took  them  as  his  prototypes,  overdoing,  as  a  tyro  would  be 
likely  to  do,  the  appeals  to  the  depraved  taste  to  wiiich  he  forced 
himself  to  pander.  He  had  probably  never  written  blank  verse 
before,  so  he  took  that  of  Marlowe.  Greene,  and  Peele  as  his 
models,  and  with  what  success  he  has  imitated  that  blank  verse 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  tiie  drama  has  been  attributed 
to  those  poets  ;  but  the  blank  verse  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to 
that  of  Greene  and  Peele  than  to  that  of  Marlowe.  The  play  is 
full  of  reminiscence:?  of  the  plays  on  which  it  is  founded,  recalling 
p.irticularly  ■  The  Spanish  Tragedy, '*  Selimus, '  and  'The  Jew 
of  Malta.' 

"  It  is  not  with  his  mature  works  that '  Titus  '  is  to  be  compared, 
but  with  the  dramas  on  which  it  was  modeled  and  which  it 
aspired  to  rival,  and  the  moment  such  a  comparison  is  instituted 
the  immeasurable  superiority  to  all  of  them  becomes  instantly 
apparent.  Compare,  for  instance,  its  admirably  proportioned, 
closely  woven  plot  with  the  rambling,  shambling  skimble-skam- 
ble of  '  The  Spanish  Tragedy'  and 'The  Jew  of  Malta,"  its  meas- 


ured and  dignified  rhetoric  with  the  boisterous  fanarado  of  the 
worst  parts  of  'Tamburlaine  '  ;  its  fine  touches  of  nature  and  oc- 
casionally piercing  pathos  with  anything  which  had  appeared  on 
the  English  stage  bef(jre.  Who  but  Shakespeare  could  have 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Titus,  when  heart-crushing  horrors  are 
accumulating  on  horrors. 

When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end  .> 
or  condensed  what  is  condensed  in 

Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe  t 

In  what  other  mint  could  be  coined  such  a  couplet  as 

O  brother,  speak  with  possibilities. 

And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes? 

How  noble,  too,  are  the  lines : 

King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy  name  ; 
Is  the  sun  dimmed  that  gnats  do  fly  at  it.' 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby. 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody. 

If  anything  more  simply  pathetic  exists  in  dramatic  poetry  than 
the  following,  where  can  it  be  found? 

Llxius.       O  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips. 

These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain'd  face. 

The  last  sad  duties  of  thy  noble  son. 
Makcus.     Tear  for  tear  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss 

Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips. 
Lucius.       Come  hither,  boy  ;  come,  come  and  learn  of  us 

To  melt  in  showers  ;  thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee  well  : 

Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  liis  knee, 

Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow  ; 

Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee. 

Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy  : 

In  that  respect,  then,  like  a  loving  child 

Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring, 

Kecause  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so." 

Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne,  in  an  article  in  Harper' s  Magazine 
(March),  treats  "King  Richard  II.,"  rather  than  "Titus  An- 
dronicus," as  Shakespeare's  first  attempt  at  tragedy.     He  writes  : 

"Of  the  three  lines  on  which  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
made  earth  more  splendid,  and  the  name  of  man  more  glorious, 
tlian  without  the  passage  of  its  presence  they  could  have  been, 
chose  alternately  or  successively  to  work,  the  line  of  tragedy  was 
that  on  which  its  promise  or  assurance  of  future  supremacy  was 
first  made  manifest.  The  earliest  comedies  of  Shakespeare, 
overflowing  with  fancies  and  exuberant  in  beauties  as  they  are, 
gave  no  sign  of  inimitable  power:  their  joyous  humor  and  their 
sunbright  poetry  were  charming  rather  than  promising  quali- 
ties. The  imperfections  of  his  first  historic  play  [' King  Richard 
II. 'J,  on  which  I  trust  I  have  not  touched  with  any  semblance  of 
even  the  most  unwilling  or  unconscious  irreverence,  are  surely 
more  serious,  more  obvious,  more  obtrusive,  than  the  doubtless 
undeniable  andi  ndisputable  imperfections  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet. ' 
If  the  stj'le  of  love-making  in  that  loveliest  of  all  youthful  poems 
is  fantastically  unlike  the  actual  courtship  of  modern  lovers,  it  is 
not  unliker  than  is  the  style  of  love-making  in  favor  with  Dante 
and  his  fellow  poets  of  juvenile  and  fanciful  passion.  Setting 
aside  this  objection,  the  first  of  Shakesiieare's  tragedies  is  not 
more  beautiful  than  blameless.  There  is  no  incoherence  of  char- 
acter, no  inconsistency  of  action.  Aumerle  is  hardly  so  living  a 
figure  as  Tybalt:  Capulet  is  as  indisputably  probable  as  York  is 
obviously  impossible  in  the  part  of  a  headstrong  tyrant.  There 
is  little  feminine  interest  in  the  earliest  comedies:  there  is  less 
in  the  first  history.  In  the  first  tragedy  there  is  nothing  else,  or 
nothing  but  what  is  so  subservient  and  sulx)rdinate  as  simply  to 
bring  it  out  and  throw  it  into  relief.  In  the  work  of  a  young 
poet  this  difference  would  or  should  be  enough  to  establish  and 
explain  the  fact  that  iho  he  might  be  greater  than  all  other  men 
in  history  and  comedy,  he  was  still  greater  in  tragedy." 


NOTES. 

A  I.IFK-SIZED  bust  of  Sidney  Lamer  was  unveiled  at  Tulane  University, 
N'ew  Orleans,  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  J"mn  Hknkv  Honer,  poet,  editor,  and  cyclopedist,  died  in  the  city 
of  Washington  week  before  last.  His  most  notable  poem  was  "Poe's  Cot- 
tage at  Fordham."  He  was  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of  the  "Standard  I>ic- 
tionnry."  the  "Century  Dictionary."  and  the  "Library  of  American  Litera- 
ture." and  for  several  years  was  on  the  etiitorial  staff  of  THE  Litekakv 
Dices  I,  where  his  work  was  of  uniformly  high  grade. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


THE    UNIVERSE    FOR    MAN    AFTER    ALL? 

I^IIK  earlli  and  its  inhabitaiits,  which  held  such  a  proud  posi- 
tion in  the  Ptolemaic  cosmogony,  have  not  fared  so  well 
with  modern  science.  We  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  our 
planet  merely  as  one  of  the  smaller  satellites  of  a  low-class  sun, 
and  upon  ourselves,  at  least  from  an  astronomical  point  of  view, 
as  something  less  than  grasshoppers.  Now,  however.  Prof. 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace  bids  humanity  take  heart.  In  an  article 
in  The  Fortnightly  Re^'ieiu  (London,  JIarch)  entitled  "  Man's 
Place  iu  the  Universe,"  he  tells  us  that  we  are  on  top  after  all. 
The  veteran  English  biologist  regards  it  as  proved  that  our  solar 
system  is  practically  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  which  is  cer- 
tainly limited  in  extent,  and  that  the  earth  is  in  the  most  favor- 
able position  in  that  system  for  the  development  of  life.  Hence, 
in  a  biological  sense,  we  are  in  the  center  of  things  after  all. 
Professor  Wallace  believes  that  we  are  the  only  intelligent  living 
beings  in  existence  and  that  the  creation  of  the  universe  has  cul- 
minated in  our  appearance,  which  was  its  end  and  aim.  This  is 
practically  the  old  theological  view,  but  Dr.  Wallace  here  bases 
it  on  scientific  considerations.  In  discussing  our  position  in  space 
the  writer  says : 

"The  result  so  far  reached  b}'  astronomers  as  the  direct,  logi- 
cal conclusion  from  the  whole  mass  of  facts  accumulated  by 
means  of  powerful  instruments  of  research,  which  have  given  us 
the  new  astronomy,  is  that  our  sun  is  one  of  the  central  orbs  of  a 
globular  star  cluster,  and  that  this  star  cluster  occupies  nearlj' 
the  central  position  in  the  exact  plane  of  the  Milky  Way  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  writer  has  taken  the  next  step  and,  com- 
bining these  two  conclusions,  has  stated  definitely  that  our  sun 
is  thus  shown  to  occupy  a  position  very  near  if  not  actually  at 
the  center  of  the  whole  visible  universe,  and  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  center  of  the  whole  material  universe. 

"This  conclusion  no  doubt  is  a  startling  one,  and  all  kinds  of 
objections  will  be  made  against  it,  j-et  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  great  inductive  result  of  modern  science  that  has  been  ar- 
rived at  so  gradually,  so  legitimatelj',  by  means  of  so  vast  a 
mass  of  precise  measurements  and  observations  and  by  such 
wholly  unprejudiced  workers.  It  may  not  be  proved  with  minute 
accuracy  as  regards  the  actual  mathematical  center.  That  is  not 
of  the  least  importance  ;  but  that  it  is  substantiallj'  correct  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  and  I  therefore  hold  it  right 
and  proper  to  have  it  so  stated  and  provisionally  accepted  until 
further  accumulations  of  evidence  may  show  to  what  extent  it 
requires  modification. 

"This  comjjletes  the  first  part  of  our  inquiry',  but  an  equally 
important  part  remains  to  be  considered  :  our  position  in  the 
solar  system  itself  as  regards  adaptability  for  organic  life.  Here, 
too,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  whole  facts  have  been  sufficiently 
considered,  yet  there  are  facts  that  indicate  our  position  in  this 
respect  to  be  as  central  and  unique  as  that  of  the  sun  in  the 
stellar  universe." 

The  materialistic  argument,  that  man  as  a  culminating  point 
of  the  vastness  of  the  universe  is  a  ridiculous  anticlimax,  the 
meansjaeing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  end  achieved,  is  met  by 
Dr.  Wallace  with  the  reminder  that  with  infinite  space  and  in- 
finite time  proportions  cease  to  exist.  If  the  end  be  worthy,  we 
may  presume  that  the  means  used  to  attain  it  were  the  best  or 
possibly  the  only  ones.     Here  is  Dr.  Wallace's  conclusion  : 

"The  three  startling  facts  that  we  are  in  the  center  of  a  cluster 
of  suns,  and  that  that  cluster  is  situated  not  only  preciselj'  in  the 
plane  of  the  Milky  Way,  but  also  centrally  in  that  plane,  can 
hardly  now  be  looked  upon  as  chance  coincidences  without  any 
significance  in  relation  to  the  culminating  facts  that  the  planet 
so  situated  has  developed  humanity.  Of  course,  the  relation 
here  pointed  out  may  be  a  true  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
yet  l:ave  arisen  as  the  result  of  one  in  a  thousand  million  chances 
occurring  during  almost  infinite  time  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand. 


those  thinkers  may  be  right  who,  holding  that  the  universe  is  a 
manifestation  of  mind  and  that  the  orderly  development  of  liv- 
ing souls  supplies  an  adequate  reason  why  such  a  universe  should 
have  been  called  into  existence,  believe  that  we  ourselves  are  its 
sole  and  sufficient  result,  and  that  nowhere  else  than  near  the 
central  position  in  the  universe  which  we  occupy  could  that 
result  have  been  attained." 


EVILS   OF   THE   ATHLETIC    HABIT. 

1^\\\\  training  habit  may  be  as  hard  to  break  as  the  habitual 
use  of  narcotics  or  alcohol,  says  a  physician,  writing  in 
American  Medicine.  By  this  he  means  that  when  the  athlete 
ceases  training,  it  may  require  months  for  the  system  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  conditions.  The  athlete  must,  however,  give  it 
all  up  sooner  or  later,  and  the  results,  we  are  told,  are  often  dis- 
astrous. Hence  the  writer  condemns  not  so  much  athletics  as 
what  he  calls  the  athletic  habit.     He  says : 

"  Prolonged  observation  has  convinced  me  that  the  muscles  of 
the  professional  athlete  or  the  blacksmith  are  not  only  unneces- 
sary to  men  whose  daily  occupation  requires  no  high  degree  of 
muscular  development,  but  are  absolutely  injurious.  Not  only 
is  this  true  so  far  as  exaggerated  muscular  development  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  applies  with  special  force  to  the  structural  and 
functional  visceral  capacity  of  the  large-muscled  man,  a  capacity 
which  has  developed  pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  muscle. 
Large  muscles  unused  are  pernicious,  it  is  true,  but  an  immense 
unused  visceral  capacity  is  still  more  so.  Muscular  degeneracy 
does  not  necessarily  produce  serious  results,  save  in  the  case  of 
the  heart ;  but  visceral  degeneracj-  is  a  much  more  serious  mat- 
ter. A  big  arm  with  a  fine  biceps,  triceps,  and  deltoid  develop- 
ment may  be  verj-  pretty  to  look  at,  but  such  arms  have  ofttimes 
cost  their  owners  their  lives. 

"An  important  point  to  which  attention  has  not  been  called, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  this  :  Individuals  in  hard  training  necessarily 
demand  more  food,  and  food  richer  in  proteids,  than  those  who 
do  not  train.  Proper  digestion,  assimilation,  metabolism,  and 
elimination  depend  here  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  large  amount 
of  muscular  exercise.  .  .  .  The  demand  for  nitrogenized  food 
and  food  in  large  quantity  does  not  subside  immediately  upon 
cessation  of  the  usual  amount  of  exercise.  The  accumulation  of 
crude  products  of  tissue  metabolism  is  an  inevitable  result  when 
the  athlete  goes  out  of  training,  if  he  does  not  markedly  modify 
the  quality  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  his  diet. 

"Independentl}'  of  the  question  of  overstrain,  a  high  degree  of 
phj'sical  development  is  often  fatal,  if  for  any  reason  the  subject 
is  compelled  to  cease  his  muscular  work  and  adopt  a  sedentary 
life.  One  of  the  greatest  pugilists  that  America  ever  produced, 
John  Dwyer,  of  Brooklyn,  quit  his  regular  occupation  to  enter 
the  counting-room — he  died  within  a  year  of  tuberculosis.  The 
explanation  in  this  case  was  simple  enough  :  the  immense  lungs 
which  were  necessarily  an  advantage  in  the  prize-ring  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  counting-room.  Disu.se  meant  degeneration,  and 
degeneration  meant  a  lack  of  resistance  of  which  tubercle  bacil- 
lus was  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  I  have  had  under  my  pro- 
fessional observation  several  lesser  lights  among  professional 
athletes,  in  whom  a  similar  result  occurred  from  the  cessation  of 
training. 

"In  my  own  experience— and  I  have  often  trained  to  excess — 
the  training  habit  has  been  as  hard  to  break,  when  necessity  has 
compelled  me  to  do  so,  as  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  and  alco- 
hol seems  to  be  in  most  individuals.  On  several  occasions  when 
I  have  been  compelled  to  cease  training  for  one  reason  or  another 
it  has  required  many  months  for  my  system  to  become  adapted 
to  the  new  conditions.  The  time  arrives  in  the  lives  of  all 
athletes  when  the  exigencies  of  one's  occupation,  or  advancing 
years,  associated  with  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  incidental  to  the 
middle  period  of  life,  bring  about  a  cessation  of  active  training. 
In  many  instances  the  result  is  disastrous,  and  while,  in  common 
with  a  number  of  others  whom  I  have  known,  I  have  seen  no 
particularly  disastrous  results  in  my  own  person,  the  instances 
in  which  the  opposite  is  true  have  been  so  numerous  in  my  ex- 
perience that  1  am  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my  position. 
Every  physician  athlete  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in 
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the  past  t\ventj--five  years  has  coincided  with  me  in  the  foregoinjj 
views. 

"One  of  the  marked  evils  of  systematic  training  is  the  fact 
that  .  .  .  the  digestive  function  is  very  much  disturbed,  in  many 
instances,  by  the  cessation  of  the  hard,  systematic  muscular 
work.  Functional  disturbance  of  the  liver  is  very  often  met  in 
athletes  out  of  training.  I  have  noted  in  certain  individuals 
some  particular  form  of  athletics  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  normal  hepatic  function  ;  thus,  in  one  case  the  in- 
dividual was  compelled  to  indulge  vigorously  in  bo.xing  to  avoid 
hepatic  torpor.  The  movements  involved  in  e.xcessive  sparring 
seemed  to  have  an  especially  stimulating  action  upon  the  liver, 
and  a  few  days'  cessation  of  the  violent  exercise  produced  con- 
siderable disturbance." 


IS    MOTION    THE    CHIEF    FUNCTION    OF    LIFE? 

SOME  of  the  more  recent  pliysiological  psycliologists  have 
restricted  their  investigations  of  the  mind's  action  almost 
exclusively  to  its  motor  function,  that  is,  its  ability  to  produce 
movement  of  some  sort.  This  is  deprecated  by  M.  Charles  Rol- 
laud,  who,  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris.  February  14),  en- 
deavors to  show  that  in  the  theories  and  methods  of  physiologi- 
cal psychology  a  place  of  too  high  importance  has  been  given  to 
the  phenomena  of  motion.  This  position,  he  alleges,  does  not 
correspond  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  motor  function  in  life. 
The  result  is,  he  says,  that  the  attention  of  investigators  has 
been  directed  too  exclusively  to  the  outside  or  peripheric  phe- 
nomena of  the  body,  to  the  neglect  of  the  inner  phenomena,  and 
that  the  problem  of  consciousness — the  essential  feature  of 
psychology — has  not  been  grasped.     He  says  : 

"What  is  physiologic  movement?  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
energy  by  which  the  living  being  responds  to  the  action  of  cos- 
mic medium  in  which  it  is  plunged.  The  living  creature  is 
nothing  else  than  a  transformer  of  energy.  The  actions  exerted 
on  it  by  the  cosmic  medium  are  what  we  call  excitations.  Each 
mode  of  energy  is  a  specific  excitant — heat,  liglit,  electricity, 
movement,  sound,  chemical  excitants.  To  these  excitations  the 
living  being  responds  in  its  turn  by  the  production  of  some 
mode  of  energy — heat,  light,  electricity,  .sound,  movement,  nerv- 
ous energy.  The  living  being  receives  and  stores  energy  under 
its  different  forms  and  restores  it  to  the  surrounding  medium, 
frees  it  under  different  forms.  Thus  we  may  define  general 
physiology  as  the  study  of  the  transformations  of  energy  effected 
in  special  conditions  by  the  creatures  called  living.  It  is  the 
determination  of  these  special  conditions  that  is  the  great  prob- 
lem of  life,  and  the  work  of  biology 

"I  wish  to  remark  that  jjhysiological  movement  is  only  one  of 
the  manifestations  by  which  the  living  being  responds  to  the 
action  of  the  medium.  .  .  .  The  functioning  of  the  living  sub- 
stance does  not  result  in  the  production  of  movement  only,  but 
in  varied  manifestations  of  energy  of  which  movement  is  only 
one  mode 

"  But  granted  that  motor  plienomeua  are  not  the  whole  of 
physiology,  are  they  not  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  im- 
portant? The  cases  of  the  firefiy  and  the  electric  fish  are  excep- 
tional, and  in  the  immense  majority  of  living  beings,  esjiecially 
of  animals,  the  motor  function  is  manifestly  preponderant." 

To  this  M,  Rolland  replies  that  the  different  modes  of  energy 
with  which  the  organism  responds  to  stimulation  are  not  of  the 
same  degree  of  importance  all  through  the  biological  scale.  The 
motor  function  is  of  less  importance,  for  instance,  in  vegetables 
than  in  animals  ;  the  nervous  function  is  more  so  in  man  than  in 
the  lower  animals.  M.  Rolland  believes  that  movement  plays  a 
less  part  in  man  than  in  thp  other  animals.  In  a  curious  book 
on  "The  Superiority  of  Animals  to  Man,"  M.  P.  Mari-chal  has 
held  that  in  locomotion  man  is  inferior  to  other  animals,  and  M. 
Rolland  believes  that  he  has  proved  his  jjoint.  Theory  shows, 
too,  that  the  motor  function  would  become  of  less  importance  as 
the  nervous  function  increased  in  value.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"In  other  words,  if  the  motor  function  is  less  imiiortant  in  man 
than  in  animals,  it  is  because  the  intellectual  development  of  the 


former  is  tlie  higher.  ...  In  the  evolution  of  the  different  bio- 
logical functions  .  .  .  most  of  them,  and  probably  all,  have 
varied  in  importance  ;  especially  has  the  nervous  function,  and 
with  it  the  so-called  psychic  function,  increased  at  the  exjjcnse  of 
all  the  others,  particularly  of  the  motor  function.  ...  In  the 
presence  of  this  result  is  it  legitimate  to  accord  to  the  motor 
function  a  preponderant  role,  almost  an  exclusive  one,  in  human 
psychology?" 

The  question,  "What  is  consciousness?  "  which  some  psycholo- 
gists of  the  highest  repute  think  it  unnecessary  to  discuss,  while 
others  regard  it  as  insoluble,  will  never  be  answered,  M.  Rol- 
land asserts,  so  long  as  our  attention  is  directed  so  exclusively, 
in  the  study  of  pscyhology,  to  the  various  motions  of  the  human 
body  and  their  significance.  In  saying  this  he  is  not  advocating, 
he  asserts,  a  return  to  the  old  psychological  methods  which 
ignored  physiological  phenomena  altogether.  The  nerve-func- 
tion is  physiological  as  well  as  that  of  movement ;  but  the  nervous 
phenomena,  as  they  are  more  important,  are.  he  thinks,  the  ones 
to  study ;  and  he  believes  that  the  results  of  such  study  will  be 
far-reaching.  —  Traits/a/ion  vuitie for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHERE   SOLOMON    GOT   HIS   GOLD. 

THE  question  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Biblical  Ophir,  where 
the  Hebrew  monarchs  got  their  gold,  has  been  a  vexed  one 
for  centuries.  "  Every  ancient  digging,"  says  a  writer  in  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  "in  the  countries  tributary 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  Red  Sea  has,  at  different  times,  been 
put  forward  as  a  claimant  for  the  honor,"  including  the  Mysore, 
tlie  ruined  cities  in  Mashonaland,  and  the  prehistoric  remains  in 
the  Nubian  mountains,  besides  more  vague  suggestions  of  other 
countries  and  places,  from  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  to  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Now,  however,  it  appears  certain  that 
Solomon's  mines  were  in  the  Zambesi  region.  Says  the  writer 
quoted  above : 

"Between  that  great  river  and  tiie  Sabi,  in  the  modern  Rhode- 
sia, there  are  many  thousand  old  mines,  two  hundred  and  forty 
of  which  afforded  the  beginnings  of  undertakings  now  in  course 
of  actual  exploitation.  This  extensive  series  of  old  workings 
reaches  from  north  of  the  Zambesi  to  the  Murchison  Range  in 
the  Transvaal.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nea,  who  have  also  written  a 
book  about  it,  estimate  that  the  area  covered  is  750,000  square 
miles.  Within  thisareathereareruinsof  entire  cities,  fortresses, 
and  temples,  bearing  jilentiful  evidence  of  the  ancient  worship 
of  Baal-Ashera  and  the  civilization  which  characterized  the 
Himyarites  of  Southern  Arabia. 

"The  discussion  of  this  fascinating  problem  presents  three 
features  of  particular  interest;  in  the  first  j)lace,  all  the  old 
legends  impute  the  gold  of  Ophir  to  Arabia,  where  gold,  in  quan- 
tity, has  not  been  found,  the  idea  of  rich  resources  having  grown 
from  the  fact  that  the  gold  of  the  ancient  world  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  who  were  the  great  traders  and  pirates 
of  antiquity,  and  of  a  much  later  historic  period  al.so.  The  'gold 
of  Arabia  '  therefore  obviously  belongs  to  the  category  of  the 
Greek  Kalends.  .Secondly,  the  African  negro,  as  we  know  him 
and  find  him,  never  could  have  done  this  work  save  under  the 
compulsion  of  a  higher  race.  Moreover,  if  we  accept  laterally 
the  Biblical  statistics,  the  output  of  0])hir  must  have  been  co- 
lossal. In  I  Cliron.  xxix  4.,  we  read  that  King  David  contributed 
to  the  building  of  the  Temjile  no  less  than  '  three  thousand  talents 
of  gold,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir.'  A  talent  being  114  pounds  Troy, 
these  three  thousand  talents  would  be  worth  over  eighty  million 
dollars  of  our  money.  These  must  have  been  '  powerful*  dig- 
gings from  which  such  tril)ute  could  come  to  the  nel)rew  mon- 
arch. No  such  scanty  gophering  as  has  been  seen  in  Nubia  will 
explain  the  wealth  of  the  Semitic  kings  nor  tiiat  of  the  Ptolemies, 
all  of  whom  obtained  great  stores  of  gold  from  an  unknown  El 
Dorado. 

"It  appears  likely  that  Solomon's  treasure-vaults  have  been 
uncovered.  It  is  still  a  fascinating  subject  of  conjecture  how 
the  ore  was  treated  and  shipped  from  the  interior  to  the  Red  Sea, 
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altho  the  methods  of  the  .Xrab  tiaders  serve  as  a  connecting-link 
between  the  transport  systems  of  widely  separated  periods.  His- 
toric sentiment  is  not  lacking  in  the  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  if  the  Hebrews  did  indeed  direct  the  work  of  this  ancient 
Ophir  in  the  Zambesi  country,  their  descendants,  in  Hamburg. 
Berlin,  and  London  are  to-day  tlie  active  promoters  of  the  great 
era  of  mining  development  which  has  reopened  this  very  tract 
to  the  industrv  i>f  the  modern  workl." 


TO   CLIMB   THE   WORLD'S   HIGHEST   PEAK. 

ASKRKH'S  attempt  is  to  be  nuulc  to  scale  tlie  higliest  moun- 
tain in  the  world,  Mount  Everest,  in  the  Himalayas.  The 
climber,  if  he  succeeds,  will  have  broken  the  record  by  over  5,000 
feet,  for  the  highest  point  yet  reached — Aconcagua  in  the  An  les 
— is  23,080  feet  above  sea-level,  while  Everest  is  29,000.  Mr. 
Herbert  C.  Fyte,  who  writes  an  article  on  the  subject  in  The 
Scientific  American  (March  7) ,  tells  us  that  this  attempt  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Eckenstein,  but  that  few  details  of  his  plans 
can  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Fyfe  quotes  the  opinions  of  several 
skilled  mountain  climbers  to  show  that  success  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, altho  its  attainment  will  be  difficult.     He  says: 

"Some  day  or  other  a  mountaineer  will  succeed  in  scaling 
Mount  Everest.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  it.  Two  tilings 
are  wanted,  time  and  money  ;  and  provided  these  are  forthcom- 
ing, success  may  very  well  be  looked  for. 

"Most  of  the  great  climbers  of  to-day  agree  in  affirming  that 
man  could  exist  at  an  altitude  of  29,000  feet,  provided  of  course 
that  careful  jirecautions  were  taken  and  all  the  details  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  worked  out  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner.  The 
climber  must  not  attempt  to  ascend  Mount  Everest  right  off. 
He  will  have  to  take  some  j-ears  over  it.  climbing  each  5'ear  to  a 
certain  height  and  resting  weeks  here  and  there  on  the  road  in 
order  to  accustom  his  body  to  the  unwonted  altitudes.  Supplies 
will  be  a  great  problem,  but  if  he  can  manage  to  insure  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  reaching  him  at  the  various 
camps  at  which  he  will  be  forced  to  remain  for  some  little  time, 
and  if  he  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  cold  and  the  rarefied 
atmosphere,  it  is  possible  that  one  day  his  ambition  will  be  satis- 
fied and  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  his  stand  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  earth's  surface  and  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
accomplished  something  which  no  one  else  has  ever  done  since 
the  world  began.  Let  us  see  what  the  experts  have  to  say 
respecting  the  possibility  of  scaling  Mount  Everest. 


"tjuito  recently  a  pajier  was  read  before  the  Ali)ine  Clubby 
1)1.  Malcolm  L.  Hepburn  on 'The  IiiHuence  of  High  Altitudes 
in  Mountaineering.'  Summing  up  his  remarks  as  to  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Everest,  Dr.  Hepburn  said:  'Provided  he  has  plenty 
of  time,  i^lenty  of  suitable  food,  and  fine  weather,  I  see  nothing 
unavoidal)le  in  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  at  high  altitudes 
to  i)revent  a  man  with  healthy  organs  from  ascending  the  high- 
est jwint  on  the  earth's  surface.' 

"Among  the  speakers  at  Dr.  Hepburn's  lecture  was  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  who  spoke  as  follows :  '  On  the  two  occasions  when  I 
have  been  close  on  23,000  feet  I  have  felt  that  I  could  have 
climbed  farther,  and  that  if  I  could  have  slept  there  I  might  have 
climbed  much  farther.  The  problem  of  climbing  Mount  Everest 
will  be  composed  of  two  main  difficulties — politics  and  finance. 
If  the  governor  of  India  would  persuade  the  government  of  Nepal 
to  let  the  Alpine  Club  try,  and  if  about  ;^io,ooo  was  forthcom- 
ing, and  a  good  party,  with  an  ample  supply  of  porters,  could 
devote  two  or  three  consecutive  years  to  the  attempt,  there  would 
be  some  chance  of  conquering  the  peak." 

"If  Everest  were  only  in  England, "  said  Vlx.  Dent,  another 
expert  climber,  "the  problem  would  have  been  solved  long  ago." 
Air.  Fyfe  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  agreed  that  the  easiest  side  for  the  ascent  is  from  the 
north,  but  the  Government  of  India  docs  not  care  about  travelers 
penetrating  into  Tibet,  and  it  is  possible,  after  IVIr.  H.  Henry 
Savage  Landor's  reputed  experiences,  that  the  travelers  them- 
selves would  fight  shy  of  the  Tibetans,  who  are  not  a  kindly  race 
as  far  as  strangers  are  concerned." 


WHY   DO   INSECTS   VISIT   FLOWERS? 

1  ^"'LOWERS  of  course  are  sought  by  in.sects  on  account  of  the 
-^  honey  or  pollen  that  they  contain  ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been 
generally  accepted  that  the  bright  colors  of  the  petals  are  the 
l^rimary  means  of  attraction.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that 
the  evolution  of  the  colored  flower  was  dependent  on  the  fact 
that  it  attracted  insect  visitors  and  so  facilitated  pollenization. 
But  if  we  are  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Plateau,  of 
the  University  of  Ghent,  this  must  be  all  wrong,  and  insects  are 
not  attracted  by  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  blossoms,  but  rather 
by  the  perception  in  .some  other  way — probably  by  scent — that 
there  is  honey  or  pollen.  The  experiments  of  Professor  Plateau, 
which  were  reported  by  him  to  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy  last 
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Mount  Everest  seen  from  Darjeeling— height  29,000  feet. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  American  (New  York). 
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November,  are  thus  described  in  .Witin r  (London,  February  5) 
by  G.  W.  Bulinan  : 

"Flowers  of  l\ipa7'er  Oriental  [a  species  of  poppy]  were  de- 
prived of  these  petals,  and  the  number  of  insects  visiting  the 
remaining  parts  carefullj-  noted  and  compared  with  the  number 
of  those  visiting  neighboring  intact  tlovvers. 

"Now  it  seems  evident  that  the  question.  Are  insects  attracted 
by  the  brilliant  colors  of  flowers?  should  be  decisively  answered 
by  such  experiments.  If  they  are  thus  attracted,  tlien  we  should 
expect  tliem  to  neglect  these  petal-less  flowers  while  visiting  the 
others.  In  removing  the  petals.  Professor  Plateau  took  certain 
precautions.  The  unopened  flower  was  carefully  enclosed  in  a 
sort  of  cage,  so  as  to  preclude  insect  visit.s.  When  it  expanded, 
the  petals  were  carefully  removed  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
kept  specially  for  this  purpose.  Great  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
touching  any  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  flower  with  the  fin- 
gers. Professor  Plateau  lays  special  stress  on  this,  as  he  thinks 
that  certain  previous  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
vitiated  by  neglecting  such  a  precaution.  The  e.xperimenter  in 
removing  the  corolla  has  left  on  the  remaining  parts  the  scent  of 
hun:an  fingers.  Its  keen  sense  of  smell  enabling  tlie  insect  to 
perceive  this,  it  has  consequently  avoided  the  flower. 

"The  poppy  flowers  thus  carefully  prepared  were  watched,  and 
the  number  and  kind  of  insects  visiting  them  noted.  At  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  intact  flowers  were  similarly  watched.  .  .  . 

"Takirg  the  average,  each  of  the  30  petal-less  flowers  received 
4.5  visits,  each  of  the  70  normal  flowers  received  2.4  visits. 

"So  great,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  the  attraction  of  these  petal- 
less  flowers  that  on  many  occasions  Professor  Plateau  has  seen 
more  than  one  bee  in  a  single  flower." 


MOVING   TRICK-PICTURES. 

TRICK  pbotograplis  are  almost  as  old  as  the  art  of  photog- 
raphy itself,  and  pictures  of  animals  with  the  heads  of 
well-known  persons,  or  of  the  same  man  seated  around  a  table 
in  different  attitudes,  are  mysterious  only  to  those  who  do  not 
know  how  they  are  made.  The  purveyors  of  moving  pictures, 
which,  tho  capable  of  such  extensive  u.se  in  instruction,  seem 
lately  to  have  degenerated  into  a  rather  mediocre  form  of  amuse- 
ment, have  not  been  slow  to  realize  the  jjossibilities  that  are 
offered  in  this  direction.  Some  instances  of  these,  with  explana- 
tions, are  thus  given  in  Tlie  Titiies  (Philadelphia)  : 

"One  of  the  latest  mystery  pictures  is  'The  Human  Incubator.' 
A  man  is  represented  standing  before  a  table  on  which  there  are 
six  eggs  and  a  plate.  He  takes  up  one  egg,  breaks  it  about  a 
foot  above  the  plate,  and,  as  the  contents  strike  the  latter,  a 
little  chick  picks  itself  up  and  runs  over  the  table. 

"This  he  does  with  each  egg  in  succession.  When  the  six 
chicks  are  running  about,  he  holds  the  last  broken  shell  above 
the  i)late,  a  chicken  runs  back  and  apparently  jumps  into  one  of 
the  shells,  which  is  placed  on  the  table  agaiu^whole. 

"This  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  the  pictures.  In  reality  tlie 
man  stands  before  the  camera  and  breaks  an  egg  into  the  jilate. 
He  then  reaches  out  for  a  little  chicken,  which  is  handed  to  him, 
and  jiuts  it  on  the  plate.  Naturally,  it  immediately  runs  off  on 
the  table.  The  same  thing  is  done  willi  each  of  the  six  eggs, 
until  the  same  number  of  chickens  have  actually  been  put  on  the 
plate. 

"  When  the  film  is  developed  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  it  represent 
the  man  reaching  out  and  putting  the  chicken  on  the  plate. 
This  part  is  cut  out  of  the  main  strip,  and  the  section  of  the  film 
representing  the  contents  of  the  egg  striking  the  plate  is  attached 
to  that  showing  the  chicken  picking  itself  up  from  the  center  of 
the  plate,  where  it  had  been  placed  in  the  interval.  The  appar- 
ent impossibility  of.  the  tiny  fowl  returning  to  the  egg  is  accom- 
plished merely  by  reversing  the  course  of  the  film — that  is,  ma- 
king the  picture  operate  backward. 

"Two  similar  pictures  are 'The  Tramp's  Miraculous  Escape' 
and  'The  Photographer's  Mishap."  In  the  first  one  two  tramps 
meet  on  a  railroad  track  an'l  exchange  embraces.  One  produces 
a  bottle  and  goes  on.  leaving  it  with  his  colleague  of  the  road. 

"The  tramp  who  received  the  bottle  sits  down  on  a  railroad 
tie,  takes  several  g«>od  'pulls'   at  it,  and   finally  goes  to  sleep. 


Suddenly  a  fast  express  makes  its  appearance,  and  being  unable 
to  stop  in  such  a  short  distance,  strikes  tlie  unfortunate  man  and 
scatters  'fragments  of  him'  in  every  direction.  The  train  is 
stoj)ped,  and  train  hands  return  to  gather  up  the  remains. 
After  carrying  them  for  a  short  distance  on  a  stretcher  the  tramp 
jumps  up  alive  and  makes  a  dive  for  his  bottle,  which  lias  been 
left  behind 

"An  invariable  groan  of  horror  comes  from  in  front  of  the  can- 
vas when  the  train  strikes  the  body.  Tor  it  seems  impossible  that 
it  is  not  a  reproduction  of  an  actual  catastroplie.  A  man  is  really 
photographed  on  the  tracks  until  the  locomotive  gets  near. 

"Then  the  camera  is  stopped,  and  the  man  steps  out  of  harm's 
way.  Another  picture  is  taken  with  a  dummy  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  this  time  the  locomotive  is  permitted  to  mangle  it. 
The  camera  is  again  stopped,  the  real  man  substituted  for  the 
remains  of  the  dummy,  and  the  third  picture  represents  the 
marvelous  resurrection.  When  the  three  films  are  adjusted  so 
they  run  continuously,  the  affair  is  extremely  realistic. 

"One  of  the  most  humorous  of  the  mysterious  pictures  is  'The 
Mysterious  Doctor.'  A  cripple  enters  the  doctor's  office,  hob- 
bling along  on  his  hands,  botl;  legs  having  been  taken  off  just 
below  tjie  hips.  The  doctor  places  the  man  on  the  table,  and 
taking  two  legs  from  a  closet  places  them  in  the  proper  position 
on  the  patient. 

"The  latter  finds  to  his  delight  J.hat  then'  >•  legs  adhere  firmly 
and  he  jumps  from  the  table  and  dances  aiound  the  room.  The 
doctor  then  places  a  sheet  around  him,  and,  with  the  idea  of 
bettering  his  countenance,  takes  a  huge  sau  and  saws  the  man's 
head  off.  He  takes  another  head  from  a  nearby  table  and  puts 
it  on  the  patient.     This  also  works  to  perfection. 

"The  man  who  really  enters  the  doctor's  office  is  really  a  crip- 
ple withe  It  legs.  After  the  wonderful  surgeon  brings  out  the 
two  legs,  and  apparently  affixes  them  to  his  unfortunate  pa- 
tient's body,  the  lens  is  closed,  while  a  man  with  two  sound  legs 
is  substituted.  Of  course,  only  the  substitution  of  a  dummy  is 
required  before  the  doctor  saws  off  the  head,  and  then  a  restitu- 
tion to  show  the  live  man  with  the  new  head." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"Fresh-air  tablets  area  prepar.-ition  discovered  by  a  French  scientist," 
says  The  Medical  Times.  "It  was  while  investigating  acetylene  that  he  dis- 
covered that  lie  could  combine  certain  chemicals  into  a  tablet  which,  on 
being  dropped  into  water,  dissolved  and  gave  forth  pure  oxygen.  These 
tablets  will  be  exceedingly  useful  in  a  closed  carriage,  a  submarine  boat,  a 
mine,  or  anywhere  else  where  the  air  has  become  vitiated." 

A  German  photographer.  Kunwald.  .says  Pholog^rap>iy,  when  taking  a 
picture  of  a  lady  of  doubtful  age,  "  places  sheets  of  celluloid  between  the 
negative  and  the  printing-paper,  thus  producing  a  very  softening  effect, 
which  hides  the  discrepancies  of  age.  Does  Herr  Kunwald  interpose  a  cer- 
tain number  of  celluloid  sheets  according  to  age  ?  If  such  methods  become 
popular,  we  may  perhaps  see  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  recommend- 
ing standards  of  this  kind  : 

Lady's  age,  60,  sheets  interposed,  20 
"  "      701        "  "  300 

and  so  on." 

"  It  is  strange  that  with  all  our  empirical  knowledge  of  malaria."  says  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Medical  Nexvsy  "the  dangers  of  being  out  after  dark 
on  summer  nights,  of  living  near  marshes,  or  newly  broken  ground,  of 
sleeping  out  of  doors,  that  we  should  never  have  suspected  that  the  teasing 
mosquito,  omnipresent  under  such  conditions,  should  be  the  cause  of  the 
greater  trouble.  We  are  not  so  clever  as  we  have  commonly  supposed 
ourselves  to  be.  Indeed,  a  hill  tribe  of  Africans  showed  more  wit  in  their 
limited  observations  than  scientists  from  Aristotle  down.  They  noted 
that  when  they  went  down  to  the  plains  they  were  bitten  by  mosquitoes 
which  they  called  .IM«.  and  with  the  bites  c.iine  the  sickness  which  they 
also  called  Mbu,  the  sickness  being  no  other  than  malaria.  Xow  that  the 
marvelous  relation  of  the  malarial  Plasmodium  to  its  winged  host  is 
worked  out,  we  hope  that  the  American  people  will  take  upon  themselves 
regularly  the  spring-time  task  of  cleaning  up  their  mosquito-breedmg 
lands." 

"The  northern  belt  [of  forests]  is  perhaps  greater  in  extent  than  all  the 
other  timber  belts  and  reserves  of  Canada  combined,"  says  a  writer  in  The 
.\\itiii>i,il  (ifiigrafhic  Mai^aziiie.  "According  to  the  best  authority,  it  ex- 
tends fioin  the  eastern  coast  of  Labrador  north  of  the  fiftieth  parallel  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  to  Alaska,  a  distance  of  some  3.000  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  perhaps  500  mileH.  This  vast  strip  of  timber  land,  if 
placed  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  would  extend  from  Maine 
to  California  and  from  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Krie  to  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  Georgia.  It  is  known  as  the  spruce  forest  of  the  Domin- 
ion, the  great  bulk  of  the  timber  being  of  that  species,  black  and  white,  the 
other  important  trees  being  larch  and  poplar.  Altho  this  belt  has  been 
but  partially  explored,  it  is  claimed  that  many  of  the  trees  in  the  southern 
portion  !ire  of  a  lumber-producing  size,  but  the  greater  portion  is  fit  only 
for  pulp.  When  it  is  considered  that  spruce  is  distributed  in  vast  quanti- 
ties through  all  the  forests  of  Canada,  and  that  an  almost  incalculable 
amount  will  be  produced  in  this  great  northern  belt,  it  is  hardly  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  Dominion  p<issesses  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pulp- 
wood." 
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MEN'S   CLUBS   AND  THE  CHURCHES. 

THE  "club  idea,"  as  applied  to  churches',  appears  to  be  in  the 
ascendent.  Almost  every  city  parish  nowadays  is  regarded 
as  incomplete  unless  it  contains  a  men's  club.  In  New  York 
the  clubs  associated  with  the  church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  and 
with  the  Pro-Cathedral,  St.  George's  Church,  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Church  have  reached  large  proportions,  and  the  influence 
thev  e.vert  is  generally  regarded  as  in  the  widest  sense  beneficial. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  a  clergyman  who 
has  had  wide  experience  in  the  organization  of  men's  clubs 
assuming  toward  them  the  attitude  of  a  hostile  critic.  Writing 
anonymously  in  The  Independent  (New  York),  he  declares: 

"When  the  church  takes  up  this  enterprise  its  object  is, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  one  alone  of  two  things; 
either  to  minister  to  persons  in  its  own  membership  or  to  min- 
ister to  those  outside.  For  e.xample,  a  church  has  among  its 
members  a  number  of  men  who  because  of  limited  resources  and 
meager  accomplishments  are  subject  to  temptation,  in  danger  of 
enticement,  and  in  'Jtoed  of  some  safe  place  of  recreation.  So 
that  church  opens  a  room  in  its  church-house,  which  'house  '  is 
nowadays  almost  invariably  a  part  of  its  parish  machinery,  and 
expects  that  club-room  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  safe  retreat.  Either 
this  or  it  reverses  that  order,  and  instead  of  furnishing  to  men 
already  members  these  accommodations,  furnishes  the  accommo- 
dations to  men  not  members  of  the  church  at  all. 

"If  a  church  does  this,  its  aim,  in  turn,  is  again  one  of  two 
things:  either,  in  order,  by  furnishing  such  advantages,  to  en- 
list the  interest  of  those  men  in  that  church  to  the  intent  that  the 
church  will  finally  draw  them  into  some  more  close  affiliation  ;  or 
else,  ignoring  even  this,  to  do  for  those  men  outside  the  church 
something  which  in  itself  is  intrinsically  advantageous. 

"The  quarters  furnished  for  any  one  of  these  clubs,  organized 
for  any  of  these  three  purposes,  are  much  the  same.  The  build- 
ings, rooms,  appointments,  etc.,  are  in  the  regulation  fashion, 
and  the  activities  are  about  the  same  as  tho.se  of  well-conducted 
men's  clubs  anywhere.  Membership  may  range  from  one  to 
two  or  three  of  even  half  a  dozen  hundred  men.  There  is 
always  a  gymnasium  ;  there  is  a  library  filled  with  books  and 
magazines  ;  entertainments  are  held,  perhaps,  monthly  through- 
out the  winter,  while  besides  all  this  there  may  be  lectures, 
smokers,  concerts,  exhibitions,  tournaments,  etc.  An  annual 
report  of  the  doings  of  such  a  club  'vill  contain  such  familiar 
expressions  as  these :  '  The  pool  tournament  was  the  cause  pf 
much  friendly  rivalry.'  'The  annual  excursion  was  the  event 
of  the  summer,  nearly  3,000  pei-sons  being  carried  on  three 
barges  chartered  by  the  club,  while  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
tickets  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid  were  S7C0. '  'Ladies'  ' 
evenings  continue  to  be  popular."  'Entertainments  are  con- 
ducted frequently,  and  the  dancing-class  is  well  attended.'  " 

The  writer  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  church's  endeavor 
to  provide  a  place  of  "safe  retreat  "  ;  and  he  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  he  does  not  regard  as  insurmountable  the  numerous 
difficulties  of  club  management.  But  he  tliinks  that  as  a  "feeder 
for  the  church  "  the  men's  club  is  an  utter  failure.  Rewrites  on 
this  point : 

"  The  theory  upon  which  the  church  club  is  founded  is  that  men 
will  find  their  physical  comfort  ministered  to,  and  that  this  will 
induce  them  to  enter  the  church  for  their  more  vital  welfare. 
Well,  in  theory  this  is  pleasing,  and  at  first  sight  plausible,  but 
in  point  of  fact  it  simply  does  not  work.  Men  will  follow  just  so 
far  along  that  line,  and  then  will  stop.  They  will  take  just  what 
you  have  to  give;  but  when,  in  turn,  you  ask  that  they  shall 
give  themselves,  they  refuse — courteously,  to  be  sure,  but  none 
the  less  emphatically. 

"For  example,  in  one  club  in  which  there  were  130  members, 
throughout  a  whole  j-ear,  the  entrance  to  the  building  being  next 
door  to  the  entrance  of  the  church,  justone  lone  man  crossed  the 
threshold  from  the  former  to  the  latter  during  all  the  year.  This 
can  not  be  answered  by  the  criticism  that  the  preaching  in  that 
church  was  poor,  or  that  the  clergy  were  remiss  in  any  duty  ; 
such  was  not  the  case.     In  another  similar  men's  club  during 


two  years  not  one  man  joined  the  church.  This  not  because  that 
club  was  not  'successful'  from  every  other  point  of  view;  in 
fact,  it  was  phenomenally  so,  the  membership  increasing  during 
that  same  period  from  seven  men  to  one  hundred  and  seven.  In 
the  largest  men's  club  in  New  York  attached  to  any  church — an 
Episcopal  church — a  club  witii  six  hundred  members  and  a  wait- 
ing list  of  two  hundred  more,  t)nly  one  man  has  been  confirmed 
in  three  years." 

The  very  leaders  of  this  movement,  we  arc  told,  are  to-day 
"questioning  the  validity  of  the  whole  process  with  the  most 
searching  earnestness,"  and  several  important  New  York  churches 
are  closing  up  their  parish-houses  on  the  East  Side  and  offering 
the  use  of  them  to  the  sc^iool  board.      We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"It  must  begin  to  be  apparent  then  that,  while  many  features 
of  this  work  are  good,  there  are  certain  points  at  which  its  suc- 
cess seems  to  be  at  least  doubtful  ;  certain  things  pertaining  to 
the  movement  as  a  whole  regarding  which  grave  questions  may 
be  asked.  It  must  begin  to  appear  wise  also  that  some  of  these 
things  should  be  pointed  out  in  order  that  the  questions  thus 
arising  may  be  taken  under  consideration — especially  by  those 
who  contemplate  building  new  houses  and  starting  in  upon  such 
enterprises  in  the  new.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  time  has 
come  when  those  who  have  the  largest  interests  of  the  church  at 
heart  would  do  well  to  think  twice  before  building  more  men's 
club-houses,  if  they  would  not  have  those  houses  stand  some 
day  as  monuments  of  their  enthusiasm,  but  as  witnesses  as  well 
to  their  mistakes." 

The  Boston  Cougregationalist  comments  on  this  article  as 
follows  ■ 

"Conditions  in  New  York  are  so  peculiar  that  even  if  this 
movement  is  not  gaining  ground  there,  it  may  still  be  possible 
to  find  successful  embodiments  of  the  idea  in  smaller  cities.  We 
have  several  conspicuous  instances  in  our  Congregational 
churches,  as  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  Peoria,  III.  We  know  also 
of  a  number  of  other  clubs  that  are  enlisting  the  support  of  men 
heretofore  not  at  all  identified  with  the  church.  We  doubt 
whether  so  much  is  done  in  the  way  of  conducting  Sunday-eve- 
ning services  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  there  is  a 
revival  of  interest  in  that  phase  of  the  movement,  as  shown  in 
the  meeting  in  this  city  [Boston]  this  week,  out  of  which  there  is 
likely  to  grow  a  federation  of  clubs  in  Massachusetts.  Within 
certain  limitations  we  believe  the  club  idea  may  be  effectively 
worked  out  in  almost  any  church.  It  falls  in  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  it  often  secures  for  the  church  the  sympathy  and  to 
some  degree  the  activity  of  earnest,  well-meaning  men  who  have 
been  disposed  to  hold  aloof  from  participation  in  any  kind  of 
church  work." 


Forty  Bibles  a  Minute.  — The  Oxford  Bible  is  widely 
known,  but  few  few  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  scale  on  which 
it  is  produced.  From  The  Caxion  Magazine  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing data  : 

The  Bible  publications  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  have 
been  issued  for  three  hundred  years  and  can  be  published  in  150 
languages  and  dialects.  Every  year  fully  600  tons  of  paper  are 
used  for  this  purpose  alone.  Orders  for  100,000  Bibles  are  quite 
common,  and  the  supply  of  printed  sheets  is  so  great  that  an 
order  for  half  a  million  copies  can  be  readily  filled.  On  an 
average,  from  30  to  40  Bibles  are  furnished  every  minute,  and  this 
number  can  readily  be  doubled.  There  are  no  fewer  than  no 
different  editions  of  the  Oxford  Bibles  in  English,  varying  from 
the  magnificent  folio  edition  for  pulpit  use  to  the  "brilliant" 
Bible,  the  smallest  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  world.  Of 
the  Revised  Version,  fourteen  editions  are  published.  More  than 
a  million  copies  of  the  revised  New  Testament  had  been  ordered 
before  the  day  of  publication  in  May  of  1881,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  workingmen  of  the  establishment  refused  a  bribe  of 
some  four  thousand  pounds  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  book 
before  the  day  of  issue.  At  the  banquet  held  at  the  four  hun- 
dredth celebration  of  the  beginning  of  the  art  of  printing  in  Eng- 
land by  Caxton.  Gladstone  took  into  his  hands  and  exhibited  to 
those  present  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  had  been  printed  and 
bound    entirely   since    midnight   of    the    preceding   day.     The 
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preparation  of  the  "India  paper"  used  by  the  Oxford  University 
press  IS  a  business  secret  of  great  value.  Altlio  frequently  imi« 
tated  it  has  never  been  equaled.  The  largest  folio  Bible  printed 
in  Oxford  measures  19  by  12  inches,  and  no  erratum  has  as  yet 
been  found  in  it.  The  "  Brilliant  Text  Bible  "  measures  33^  by 
2}4  iuches  and  is  3^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bound  weighs  less  than 
three  ounces.  In  the  seventeen  years  since  the  Press  has  been 
under  the  management  of  Horace  Hart,  the  number  of  employees 
has  increased  from  27S  to  650. 


REVIVAL   OF   CONSERVATIVE    BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM    IN    GERMANY. 

ENCROACHMENTS  of  the  radical  Biblical  critics  in  Ger 
many  are  nowadays  met  with  more  vigorous  opposition 
than  has  been  customary  for  a  series  of  years.  Commenting  on 
this,  the  Beweis  des  Gtauhtiis  (Giitersloh),  the  leading  apolo- 
getical  journal  in  the  Protestant  church  of  Europe,  presents  the 
following  facts  and  opinions: 

The  new  controversy  inaugurated  by  the  publication  of 
Delitzsch's  "Babel  und  Bibel  "  [one  year  ago],  and  which  has 
called  forth  discussions  from  alar.i;e  number  of  specialists,  mostly 
university  professors,  shows  how  much  stronger  conservative  the- 
ology has  become  in  re- 
cent years.  It  not  only 
boldly  takes  up  the  chal- 
lenge hurled  by  negative 
criticism,  but  even  be- 
comes aggressive  and 
puts  its  opi)onents  on  the 
defensive.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar phenomenon  tliat  of 
all  the  brochures,  pamph- 
lets, and  magazine  ar- 
ticles that  have  appeared 
on  this  new  Babylonian 
problem,  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  single  one  that 
throughout  agrees  with 
Delitzsch  in  maintaining 
tliat  the  Biblical  stories 
of  Creation,  of  Paradise, 
of  the  Deluge,  of  the 
Patriarchs,  etc.,  are  bor- 
rowed from  Babylonian 
sources,  and  are  accord- 
ingly of  secondary  ini- 
FKiKi.K.cH  DKUTzs.  11,  portauce  and  throughout 

mythical    in     character. 
He.s  just  now  the  center  of  theological  in-    ^j^j^  opposition   to  radi- 
terest  in  Europe.  '  ' 

cal  criticism   ocmes   not 

Courtesy  of  The  Open  Court  (Chicago.)  ^^j^,y  j^,^,^^    g^^^,,^    conserv- 

ative men  as  Professors 
Koenig,  Oettli.  I\ittel,  and  others,  but  from  advanced  theologians 
such  as  Mcrx  of  Heidelberg,  Cornill  of  Kfinigsberg,  (iunckcl 
of  Berlin,  and  others. 

The  fact  observed  during  the  debate  that  followed  the  remark- 
able work  of  Harnack  on  the  "  Essence  of  Christianity,"  namely, 
that  the  great  majority  of  resultant  books  and  pamphlets  were 
directed  against  tlie  brilliant  Berlin  savant,  and  that  even  Jew- 
ish writers,  such  as  Boeck,  sharply  antagonized  his  jjosition,  has 
been  repeated,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  in  this  new  form  of  radical 
criticism.  There  has  been  an  agreement  between  the  conserva- 
tive and  the  advanced  critics,  in  opposition  to  Delitzsch,  on  this, 
namely:  that  while  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  does  make  use 
of  material  on  the  subjects  rjf  Creation,  Paradise,  the  Deluge, 
and  the  like  that  was  common  pro|)erty  of  the  Oriental  and 
Semitic  peoples,  yet  the  existence  of  such  parallels,  far  from 
demonstrating  that  Israel  borrowed  its  religious  views  from 
Babylonian  culture,  only  emphasizes  the  uniqueness  of  the 
stories  found  in  Oencsis,  since  no  other  people  made  these  stories 
the  center  of  sucli  deep  religious  teachings.  Not  what  Israel  had 
in  common  with  its  neighbors  on  these  important  ])oints,  l)ut 
that  which  it  possessed  aljove  and  beyond  the  Babylonian  ideas, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Bil)lical  stories.     Or,  as  it  is  put  by 


Dr.  Kuberle,  of  the  University  of  Erlangen  :  "  Babel  may  be  of 
interest  to  us  on  account  of  the  Bible,  but  the  significance  of  the 
Bible  does  not  lie  in  what  comes  from  Babylon,  but  in  that  which 
is  indejiendent  of  Babel,  that  which  goes  beyond  Babel,  and 
which  is  directed  against  B^bel." 

Cornill,  himself  a  critic  of  critics,  declares  that  Delitzsch's 
view  is  "an  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  Babel  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bible,  and  theologians  should  vigorously  protest 
against  this  position." 

Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  scholars  are  participating  in 
tliis  debate  and  are  vigorously  defending  the  original  character 
of  Genesis.  The  most  important  contribution  from  Catholic 
.sources  is  that  of  Dornstetter,  found  in  Bardenhcuer's  Bible 
Siuiiien  for  1902  (Nos.  1-3),  in  which  the  historical  character  of 
Abraham  and  the  early  records  of  Genesis  are  defended  with 
great  learning. 

The  same  revival  of  conservative  criticism  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  New-Testament  department.  The  special  occasion 
has  been  the  publication  by  the  neo-Hegelian  philosopher,  J. 
Kreyenbiihl,  of  Zurich,  of  a  work  in  which  he  seeks  to  revive  the 
old  heretical  view  of  tlie  fourth  Gospel  as  the  product  of  the 
Gnosticism  of  the  second  century,  and  of  the  Valentinian  "Gos- 
pel of  Wisdom  "  as  the  writing  of  the  Samaritan  Gnostic  Menan- 
der.  The  title  of  Dr.  Kreyenbiihl's  book  is,  "Das  Evangelium 
der  Wahrheit."  His  radical  views  have  met  with  determined  op- 
position all  along  the  line,  the  most  important  of  the  replies  being 
from  Professor  Barth,  of  Bern  {Literatin-Bericlit) .  Here. 
again,  several  Catholic  theologians  deserve  special  mention  for 
their  defense  of  conservative  views,  especially  Camerlyngk,  of  the 
University  of  Louvain,  and  his  Latin  work  entitled  "  De  Quarti 
Evangelii    Auciore." — Tratislation    matie  for    Thh     LirKKARV 

DiCEST. 

THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC    AND  THE  RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS. 

'T^HE  law  of  associations  and  the  disturbances  attending  its 
■^  enforcement  still  furnish  the  burning  topic  of  the  day  in 
France.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  l^w,  which  wei|t  into 
effect  last  June,  between  2,000  and  3,000  religious  establish- 
ments have  already  been  closed.  Roman  Catholics  in  all  coun- 
tries are  greatly  incensed  by  what  they  deem  the  injustice  of 
this  policy,  which  they  interpret  as  an  attack  of  free-thinkers 
upon  religious  liberty.  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  the  editor  of 
the  Ri'7>ue  t/i-s  Diii.x  Monties,  in  an  article  published  in  his 
magazine  and  reprinted  by  T/ie  Messenger  (Rom.  Catholic, 
New  York)  declares : 

"What  we  claim,  and  what  is  being  denied  us,  is  the  right  to 
teach  such  ideas  as  we  believe  to  be  just.  Of  the  different  sys- 
tems imbibed  by  the  minds  of  men  and  consequently  swaying 
humanity,  we  demand  the  right  to  make  our  choice,  to  assign 
reasons  therefor,  and,  through  either  verbal  or  written  instruc- 
tion, to  make  these  reasons  prevail.  It  is  this  right  which,  for 
years  past,  has  daily  been  outrageously  violated,  and  if  there  be 
none  more  essential  to  lilierty  of  thought,  surely  it  is  this  right 
which  we  must  obstinately  defend.  Otlier  rights  are  no  less 
precious,  other  liberties  are  no  less  necessary,  but  they  do  not 
interest  us  so  directly.  It  might  be  said  that  liberty  of  the  press 
concerns  none  but  journalists,  and  liberty  of  speech  none  save 
orators  or  holders  of  conferences  ;  but  to  say  so  would  be  wrong. 
Nevertheless,  it  could  be,  in  fact  it  has  been,  said,  and  I  have 
known  men  who  thought  it  and  whom  it  was  difficult  to  make 
realize  that  they  were  at  fault.  But  there  is  not  a  father,  a 
mother,  nor  a  son  who  is  not  directly  and  personally  interested 
in  the  question  of  lil)crty  of  education.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
who  would  not  feel  his  rights  infringed  upon,  his  liberty  en- 
croached upon,  and  his  personality  slighted  if  he  could  not  ciioo.se 
his  school,  his  masters,  and  his  guides.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  but  understands  what  tyranny  would  be  exercised  over 
thought,  if  ever  teaching  were  t«)  become  the  monopoly  of  the 
state  and  con.sequcntly  of  a  party,  or,  even  worse,  a  majoiily. 
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To-day  tlie  conj^rcgations  aie  being  expelled,  to-nunrow  it  will 
be  those  who  will  have  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  congre- 
gations ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  true  Christian  spirit ;  and  the  day 
after  to-morrow  it  will  be  all  who,  not  thinking  in  accord  with 
the  majority,  will  thwart  its  prejudices,  combat  its  doctrines,  and 
thereby  deprive  it  of  the  suffrages  which  have  made  it  a  majority. " 

La  Revue  (Paris)  discusses  the  situation  as  follows  ; 

"The  ancient  faith  is  shaken,  the  old  dogmas  are  crumbling  to 
dust  beneath  the  systematic  attacks  of  the  priesthood  itself. 
And  we  have  been  for  some  years  sjiectators  at  two  dramas  of 
equal  interest.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  seen  priests  set  on 
being  priests  in  spite  of  everything,  preparing  to  found  a  new 
church  which  shall  in  certain  essential  points  contradict  the  old 
church.  Elsewhere  we  have  under 
our  eyes  priests  whose  number  is 
every  day  increasing  who,  in  nat- 
ural consequence  of  principles 
which  their  reason  no  longer  would 
let  them  deny,  leave  the  priesthood. 

"In  the  presence  of  this  crisis,  so 
deep  that  it  attacks  the  very  heart 
of  the  church,  the  very  sources  of 
its  life,  the  expulsion  of  the  priests 
and  nuns  is  a  very  small  matter. 
At  the  most  the  Pope  could  see  in 
this  only  the  usual  'persecutions.' 
.  .  .  People  are  astonished  that  at 
the  present  time  he  is  silent,  that 
he  does  not  join  the  party  for  the 
defense  of  the  congregations,  that 
he  does  not  thunder  against  Min- 
ister Combes  and  the  Republican 
majority.  It  is  because  he  has 
other  cares,  and  graver  ones.  He 
is  asking  himself  what  is  becoming 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  in  par- 
ticular what  Rome  and  the  author- 
ity and  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
will  count  for  to-morrow  in  what 
shall  remain  of  the  church  in 
France." 

M.  Georges  Clemenceau,  of  the 
French  senate,  contributes  a  com- 
prehensive article  to  The  Aationa/ 
Review  (London),  treating  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  in  sympathy  with  Minister 
Combes' s  policy.     He  says  : 

"History  shows  us  that  in  all 
times,  even  under  the  most  devout 
monarchies,  there  has  been  a  strug- 
gle betv.-een  the  civil  government 
and  the  religious  orders,  which 
are  par  excellence  the  political  in- 
struments of  the  theocracy.  To-day  the  struggle  rages  round 
the  right  of  the  congregations  to  teach,  which  has  seemed  to 
our  politicians  the  most  serious  issue,  and  every  one  can  see 
that  some  of  them  are  prepared  to  compromise  the  general 
right  to  , teach  in  order  to  ward  off  the  immediate  danger,  and 
to  rescue  civil  society  from  the  Clerical  reaction.  But  every 
one  who  stops  to  think  can  not  fail  to  see  that  the  danger  lies  far 
less  in  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  orders,  which  is  after  all  iden- 
tical with  that  taught  by  the  church  herself  of  which  no  one  de- 
mands the  suppression,  than  in  the  jmlitical  and  social  interests 
of  which  the  orders  are  the  center.  Our  great  and  little  bour- 
geoisie seek  education  in  the  schools  of  religious  orders  far  less 
on  account  of  the  doctrine  which  is  taught  there  (which  is  also 
taught,  be  it  remarked  in  passing,  to  the  child  of  the  lay  schools 
by  the  cures  in  the  church)  than  for  the  advantage  of  the  protec- 
tion of  a  powerful  corporation,  which  can  secure  the  child  a 
profitable  marriage  and  assist  him  at  every  stage  in  his  worldly 
career.  In  proportion  as  faith  declines,  the  political  strength  of 
religious  orders  which  have  lost  their  spiritual  restraining  influ- 
ence becomes  more  and  more  powerful  and  more  and  more 
strenuous  in  its  attacks  upon  the  regime  of  liberty.     But  as  soon 


as  wc; get  rid  of  this  organ  of  theocratic  oppression,  which  the 
need  for  assuring  individual  rights  shows  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  institutions  of  liberty,  what  valid  reason  is  there  to 
restrain,  to  the  detriment  of  the  church,  the  liberty  to  teach,  or 
any  other  i)art  of  the  legitimate  liberty  to  think  and  act?  Every 
citizen  will  have  the  same  right  to  liberty.  What  can  the  church 
want  more?  The  right  to  live  in  common  for  prayer  and  teach- 
ing? She  will  be  able  to  e.xerci.se  this  right  also  by  means  of 
civil  societies,  in  which  the  rights  of  every  individual  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  law  instead  of  being  crushed  as  at  present  in 
the  congregations.  And  what  more?  The  one  liberty  which  is 
not  permissible  is  the'  liberty  '  to  abolish  the  human  ])ersonality, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  liberty  tokill  liberty.  Devotion  and  char- 
ity,  which    are  the  noblest  traits  of  our  nature,  will  have  free 

play,  but  in  accordance  with  com- 
mon rights,  and  in  an  open  man- 
ner under  the  sanction  of  liberty, 
not  in  a  political  interest  hostile  to 
progress  and  'liberalism,'  and  to 
that  modern  civilization  which,  tho 
condemned  by  the  Syllabus,  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  desire  to  safeguard. 
The  conflicts  between  the  church 
and  civil  society  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced in  every  nation  anxiety,  agi- 
tation, perpetual  instability,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  individual  con- 
science against  the  theocratic  power 
—or  the  violence  of  arbitrary  acts. 
People  will  onlj'  find  peace,  and 
the  forces  of  humanity  can  only  be 
properly  harmonized,  in  the  recog- 
nition of  fundamental  rights  of  the 
individual,  thus  merging  all  auto- 
cratic powers  in  a  common  liberty." 


JOHN   ALKXANDER    DOWIE. 

He  is   planning  a  crusade  upon  New  York  next  October  vvilh 

2,000  of  his  followers. 


DOWIE'S     COMING    INVA- 
SION   OF    NEW  YORK. 

THE  announcement  that  John 
Alexander  Dowie,  the  fa- 
mous faith-cure  apostle  of  Zion  City, 
111.,  is  planning  a  "peaceful  inva- 
sion "of  the  city  of  New  York  next 
October,  with  a  large  company  of 
his  followers,  is  the  subject  of  com- 
ment both  serious  and  flippant  in 
the  metropolitan  newspapers.  Har- 
per's  Weekly  describes  the  main 
features  of  tlie  proposed  crusade  in 
the  following  language  : 


"John  Alexander  Dowie  ...  is 
likely  to  prove  an  interesting  vis- 
itor to  this  town.  He  is  an  organizer,  and  abounds  in  method 
and  foresight.  He  has  ample  means  to  do  things  in  a  large  way. 
His  plan  is  to  bring  2,000  (perhaps  4,000)  of  his  followers  here, 
and  give  his  kind  of  religion  a  careful  and  comprehensive  intro- 
duction to  the  people  of  Manhattan.  Every  family  on  this  island 
is  to  be  visited  ;  every  dwelling  supplied  with  Dowieite  tracts; 
every  soul,  so  far  as  possible,  invited  to  the  Dowieite  meetings. 
These  meetings  are  to  be  held  daily  in  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, which  has  been  hired  for  fifteen  days.  Special  trains  have 
been  engaged  to  liring  the  Dowie  multitude  here,  and  lodgings 
are  being  engaged  for  their  accommodation.  Dowie  is  rich.  He 
is  in  business,  and  makes  money.  He  has  founded  a  town  which 
has  grown  in  less  than  two  years  from  a  population  of  400  to 
8,000.  The  Dowieites  do  not  smoke  nor  drink  nor  employ  doc- 
tors, and  they  all  give  a  tenth  of  their  incomes  to  the  church. 
They  are  busy  now  practising  the  music  of  their  crusade  and 
studying  maps  of  Manhattan.  Dowie  frankly  discloses  his  belief 
that  in  him  the  prophet  Elijah  lives  again  for  the  third  time  on 
earth.  He  is  a  remarkable  citizen,  and  will  doubtless  carry  out 
his  plans." 

If  Mr.  Dowie  "could  only  convert  and  carry  off  the  hosts  of 
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Tammany,"  observes  the  Brooklyn  S/iiinlarii  i'nion,  "he  w'oiiltl 
indeed  deserve  to  have  his  name  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the 
monumental  reformer  of  the  twentieth  century  and  New  York's 
greatest  benefactor."     Tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle  adds: 

"There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to  watch  his  i)rogrcss 
in  New  York,  which  is  c<}nfessedly  ahard  town  for  new  religions, 
altho  it  gives  its  time  and  its  money  with  enthusiasm  to  new 
shows  so  long  as  they  are  entertaining.  Fanatics  who  have 
made  a  stir  in  small  communities  have  often  been  swallowed  up 
here,  and  have  left  us  in  disgust.  A  few  years  ago  Schlatter,  a 
natural  healer,  who  had  cut  a  wide  swath  in  the  Colorado  moun- 
tains, came  here,  and  lasted  perhaps  a  week.  Last  year  Sand- 
ford,  the  ■  Holy  Ghost  and  L's  '  leader,  departed  in  disgust  after 
he  had  baptized  his  first  group  of  converts  in  the  chilling  waters 
of  the  bay.     But  Dowie  is  of  different  stuff." 

The  New  York  Sun  says : 

"It  is  not  improbable,  but  rather  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
demonstration  of  Dowie  will  make  something  of  a  stir  in  New 
York,  tho  that  he  will  have  here  even  a  shadow  of  the  extraordi- 
nary success  he  has  won  at  Chicago  is  not  to  be  expected.  New 
York  will  receive  the  '  Restoration  Host '  civilly,  and  Dowie  will 
be  sure  to  have  crowds  at  his  meetings  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den ;  but  this  cosmopolitan  community  is  not  a  promising  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  religious  novelties.  Of  the  church-going 
population,  two-thirds  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  therefore  far 
removed  from  the  reach  of  Dowie's  influence  ;  but  there  are  here 
636,000  people  without  any  religious  attachment,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Church  Federation,  and  among  these  he  may 
hope  to  gain  recruits." 

How  Mr.  Dowie  himself  regards  his  campaign  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  editorial  in  his  weekly 
organ.  Lea'jes  of  Healing  (Chicago)  : 

"The  amazing  scale  of  the  Excursion  of  Zion  Restoration 
Host,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  taken  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den Audiiorium,  which  seats  i6,o(jo  people,  and  all  the  rooms 
connected  therewith,  has  made  a  profound  impression. 

"The  general  interest,  which  we  have  known  for  years  that 
thousands  in  the  East  have  felt  in  us  and  in  our  Mission,  has 
found  very  remarkable  expression  in  New  York  Cit)- 

"We  know  that  the  enemy  is  strong,  but  God  is  stronger. 

"We  know  that  the  hosts  against  us  are  numerous,  but  we 
know  that  all  the  Hosts  of  Heaven  are  with  us. 

"The  chariots  are  swinging  low  at  the  command  of  Jeliovah- 
Sabaoth,  Jeliovali,  God  of  Hosts. 

"We  are  glad  that  thousands  will  accompany  us  from  Zion 
City,  at  the  end  of  the  many  months  of  toil  that  lie  before  us, 
going  forth  to  reap  with  us  in  God's  great  Harvest  Field  at  the 
time  of  iiarvest 

"The  first  great  Requisite  for  success  is  that  every  good  sol- 
dier shall  seek  Divine  Purity  in  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Body. 

"  If  we  are  to  endure  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  the 
Christ,  whilst  upon  this  great  work  of  Restoration  in  New  York, 
every  one  must  remember  that  for  the  lime  being  all  '  Entangle- 
ments '  from  the  Business  Affairs  of  this  life,  as  far  as  possible, 
must  be  laid  aside  ;  for,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote : 

No  Soldier  on  Service  cntangleth  himself  in  the  nffairs  of  this  life  ; 

That  he  iniiy  please  him  who  etirolled  liiin  as  a  Soldier. 

And  if  also  a  man  contend  in  the  gameR, 

He  is  not  crowned,  except  he  have  contended  lawfully. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  member  of  the 
Legions  of  Zion  Restoratios  Host  shall  .set  aside,  if  it  be  jiossi- 
ble,  the  whole  of  the  Fifteen  Days  for  tliis  First  Great  Operati'in 
in  which  the  Host  is  to  engage  in  New  York. 

"Like  Soldiers  wiio  are  also  Citizens,  and  who  lay  aside  the 
duties  of  life  that  they  may  go  into  the  Camps  and  drill  and 
learn  how  to  figiit  successfully,  so  Zion  Restorali(»Ji  Host  must 
prepare,  and  then,  leaving  home  and  friends  and  all,  they  must 
mobilize,  as  it  were,  rajjidly  into  one  (Jreat  Unit  with  One  Heart 
and  One  Mind  in  tlie  greatest  City  of  this  Continent. 

"We  have  many  plans  concerning  the  operations  of  the  Host 
beyond  this  Mission  in  New  York,  and  tliere  is  a  desire  upon  the 
part  of  some  for  us  to  visit  Philadelphia  after  the  New  York 
mission. 

"  We  do  not  feel  it  well  at  this  lime  to  decide  between  the  rival 
claims  of  several  large  cities. 


"  We  are  somewhat  inclined,  if  it  can  be  arranged  satisfactor- 
ily, to  give  one  or  two  weeks  either  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  or 
divide  our  time  between  them." 

The  fame  of  Zion  City  has  reached  even  to  Europe  ;  and  in 
La  Revue  (Pans)  M.  L.  de  Norvins  gives  a  picture  of  Dowie 
and  his  religion  as  they  appear  to  a  Frenchman.  He  points  out 
how  susceptible  Americans  are  to  new  religious  movements,  and 
passes  in  review  the  various  religions,  such  as  Mormonism, 
Christian  Science,  etc.,  that  have  thriven  in  this  country.  "John 
Alexander  Dowie,"  he  says,  "was  called  upon  to  choose  between 
the  methods  of  his  predecessors.  He  would  not  have  made  the 
choice  that  he  did  unless  he  had  found  a  hitherto  unworked  field 
and  one  which  is  assuredly  the  most  American  that  could  be 
developed."     W'e  quote  further: 

"  With  remarkable  sagacity,  he  seized  the  psychological  moment 
to  appear  in  the  United  States  as  both  the  Barnum  and  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  of  religion.  It  was  an  idea  of  undoubted  genius  to 
have  chosen  as  aids  to  religion  the  great  factors  of  American  life 
— commerce,  industrj*.  and  financial  speculation,  that  tripod  on 
which  the  whole  Union  rests.  A  commercial,  industrial  prophet 
who  was  a  man  of  affairs,  an  organizer  of  enterjirises  paying 
fabulous  dividends— such  a  one  could  serve  the  glory  of  God 
and  solidify  his  temple  in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  Yankee  style. 
Is  it  not  a  master-stroke  of  Americanism  that  a  man  who  pro- 
claims himself  the  direct  representative  of  God  on  earth  shotild 
be  accepted  as  such  not  only  because  of  his  pretended  Messianic 
qualities,  but  also  because  he  is  the  man  who  understands  bet- 
ter than  an}'  one  else  the  fluctuation  of  values,  as  well  as  the 
heights  and  depths  of  the  human  soul?      

"God  has  confided — such  is  the  creed  of  Dowie — to  a  man 
called  Dowie  not  only  the  mission  of  watching  over  the  souls  of 
the  faithful,  but  over  their  money  as  well,  their  savings,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  use  them,  so  that  the  new  vicar  of  the 
Most  High  is  at  once  the  guide  of  purses  and  of  consciences. 
Tiiis  guide  is  invested  with  autocratic  powers,  and  like  an  auto- 
crat he  enjoys  the  splendor  and  the  pomp  and  wealth  of  a  sover- 
eign."—  Iranslalion  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Tfie  well-known  Baptist  paper,  the  Chicago  StanJard^  celebrated  a  few 
days  ago  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

Mrs.  Tatta,  a  French  lady  living  in  Bombay,  has  been  formally  in- 
vested with  the  Sacred  Thread  and  the  "Sudra"  of  the  Parsees.  The  Lon- 
don Times,  which  reports  the  incident,  declares  that  this  is  the  first  re- 
corded conversion  from  Christianity  to  Zuroastrianisin. 

A  MOST  successful  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music  on  Sunday,  March  8,  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  Memorial.  The  speakers  included  ex-I'resident  (irover  Cleveland, 
Justice  David  J.  Brewer  of  the  United  States  .Supreme  Court,  Mayor  Low 
of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krank  \V.  Gunsaulus  of  Chicago,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  N'ewell  Dwight  Hillis,  present  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 
After  the  speech-making,  pledges  for  more  than  $18,000  were  received  from 
the  audience. 

The  Ri  v.  Hakrv  .M.  Wahrin  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  N'ew  York  to  become  the  official  chaplain  of  the  New  York 
hotels.  In  all  the  large  hotels  neatly  printed  notices  have  been  hung  in 
conspicuous  places,  reading:  "Guests,  patrons,  and  friends  of  this  hotel 
wishing  the  services  of  a  clergvman  are  respectfully  inf<irmed  that  they 
may  call  upon  Rev.  H.  M.  Warren,  the  hotel  chaplain.  He  will  be  pleased 
to  render  any  kind  of  pastoral  service,  regardless  of  creed,  nationality,  or 
residence.     Calls  may  be  sent  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night." 

In  connection  with  the  department  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  a  special  investigation  is  being  made  of  religious  work  on  behalf 
of  young  inen.  The  results  are  to  be  published  in  book-form,  and  in  order 
that  the  volume  may  be  comprehensive  and  of  real  service,  facts  and  sug- 
gestions from  pastors,  superintendents,  and  other  church  workers  will  be 
welcomed.  Information  as  to  books  and  magazine  or  newspaper  articles 
bearing  upon  the  subject  is  also  desireil.  .Ml  letters  on  this  subject  should 
be  addressed  to  .Mr.  F.  G.  Cressey  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Tlir.  judgment  of  the  final  Court  of  Appeals  of  Prussia  sustaining  the 
action  of  the  Berlin  authorities  in  prohibiting  Paul  Heysc's  sacred  drama, 
"Mary  of  Magdala."  has  aroused  some  resentment.  The  Berlin  \'ossiscl.e 
/Ceituti^  points  out  that' the  play  has  exercised  a  deep  religious  effect  in 
America  and  England,  and  in  the  former  country  performances  have  been 
attended  by  bishops.  Performances  have  also  been  given  in  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  which  were  attended  bv  the  clergv  and  laity  who  testified  to  its 
religious  effect.  The  same  paper  goes  on  to  s.iy  :  "  But  what  is  permissible 
in  Bremen  and  Hamburg  is  not  permissible  in  Prussia,  especially  in  Bei  lin. 
This  is  the  favored  land  of  censure.  Here  must  religious  feeling  be  more 
zealously  protected  by  the  police  than  elsewhere." 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

THE  SULTAN'S  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
MACEDONIAN  REFORM. 

THE  Sultan  surprised  Europe  by  his  immediate  acceptance 
of  the  scheme  of  reform  for  Macedonia  presented  by  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Russia.  The  scheme  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  dignitary  to  be  styled  "  inspector-general,"  who  will 
hold  office  for  tlnee  years  and  whose  responsibility  to  Turkey 
will  be  only  nominal.  The  soldiery  and  police  will  be  othcered 
in  the  higher  grades  by  nominees  of  the  two  cooperating  Chris- 
tian Powers.     Rural   police  will   be  recruited  in  the  village  they 

protect.  Albanian  ex- 
cesses are  to  be  putdown. 
Political  amnesty  will  be 
v^ranted  and  the  finances 
made  scientific.  The 
Sultan's  acceptance  of 
these  tilings  has  been  so 
graceful  that  Macedonia 
is  practically  reformed 
on  jiaper.  The  Austrian 
press  says  everything  is 
settled,  but  this  view  is 
inspired  by  a  Govern- 
iiient  that  wishes  to  min- 
imize tlie  complications. 
The  Freindenblait  (Vi- 
enna) says : 

"The  plans  to  which 
Turkey  has  given  ap- 
proval constitute  a  defin- 
ite achievement.  The 
Powers  will  see  to  it  that 
they  are  given  effect. 
The  proceedings  of  the 


Fl  RID   i'ASHA. 

The  .Sultan's  new  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  said 
to  be  a  reformer. 

Turkish  officials  are  to  be 

under  the  supervision  of  the  foreign  representatives.  The  com- 
bined action  of  the  Powers  attests  Europe's  good  faith  in  taking 
matters  in  hand.  The  honest  cooperation  of  all  should  bring 
about  a  pacific  conclusion  of  an  afiair  which,  if  conducted  along 
other  lines,  might  have  a  grave  outcome." 

The  official  charged  with  carrying  out  the  reforms  will  be  fully 
sustained,  says  the  Xeite  Freie  Piesse  (Vienna),  but  the  Zt'/^ 
(Vienna)  is  more  reserved  and  prefers  to  suspend  judgment 
altogether.  The  official  Russian  press  is  optimistic,  but  the 
Sviet  (Odessa),  a  Panslavist  .organ,  says  Germany  is  guilty  of 
double-dealing,  siding  secretly  with  the  Turk.  The  Journal  ties 
Dt-bais  (Paris)  hopes  that  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  other  states 
will  refrain  from  rash  action  that  would  uselessly  complicate  the 
crisis.  The  Male  Novice  (Belgrade)  says  the  Macedonian 
Christians  should  await  the  outcome  of  the  reform  scheme  before 
taking  revolutionary  action.  English  opinion  is  very  much 
divided.     The  London  Times  remarks  : 

"The  Sultan  has  lost  no  time  in  signifying  his  assent  to  the 
scheme  of  reforms  for  Macedonia  drawn  up  by  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia  and  indorsed  by  the  other  Powers.  .  .  .  The  condi- 
tion of  Macedonia  makes  immediate  and  effective  action  impera- 
tive in  the  interests  of  the  Turkish  empire,  quite  as  much  as  in 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  province.  Abdul 
Hamid  might  perhaps  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  fact  had 
he  been  left  to  his  own  unstimulated  reflections  ;  but,  fortunately 
for  him  and  for  his  subjects,  the  Powers  liave  spared  no  efforts 
to  bring  home  to  him  the  real  situation,  and  their  inflexible  resolve 
that  the  steps  which  they  recommend  shall  be  taken  to  amend  it. 
Abdul  Hamid  possesses  much  natural  shrewdness  and  a  wide 
and  varied  experience  of  diplomatic  intervention  to  promote  the 
better  government  of  various  categories  of  the  inhabitants  of  his 
empire,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  this  time  he  sees 


the  imperative  necessity  of  prompt  compliance  with  the  demands 
made  upon  him.  His  conduct  on  many  past  occasions  has,  of 
course,  made  it  impossible  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  his 
promises  to  carry  out  reforms  of  any  kind,  unless  he  clearly  per- 
ceives that  it  is  his  plain  interest  to  do  so.  But  he  has  sense 
enough,  we  trust,  to  know  that  in  tliis  instance  his  best  policy  is 
to  fulfil  his  pledges  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter,  and  to 
begin  fulfilling  them  at  once." 

But  he  will  not  "begin  fullilliiig  tlicm  at  once,"  according  to 
The  Daily  News  (London)  ; 

"We  therefore  venture  with  all  the  earnestness  of  an  unalter- 
able conviction  to  urge  upon  the  Porte  the  inevitability  of  Mace- 
donia's liberation.  Whatever  happens,  there  can  only  bo  one 
end,  be  it  soon  or  be  it  late,  and  that  end  must  be  autonomy — a 
real  autonomy,  like  that  enjoyed  by  Lebanon  and  Cyprus.  But 
it  will  be  the  universal  prayer  of  Euroi)e  that  the  prelude  to  the 
autonomy  may  not  he  a  further  deluge  of  Ijlood." 

Meantime  the  stories  of  Macedonian  wrong  and  outrage  that 
are  pouring  into  London  greatly  perturb  public  opinion.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  speak  with  great  lack  of  reserve  m  order  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  situation.  Thus  Di-.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  writing  in  The  Contunporary  ]\e7)ieiii  (London),  raises 
the  curtain  on  a  stage  of  horrors  : 

"Some  episodes  of  this  awful  exodus  can  hardly  be  reproduced 
in  an  age  and  country  wont  to  eschew  the  use  of  the  horrible  and 
loathsome,  even  in  the  ennobling  service  of  humanity.  But  some 
of  the  less  distressing  examples  of  Turkish  methods  should  find 
a  place  in  any  account  of  Macedonia  which  can  justly  lay  claim 
to  historical  accuracy.  One  of  the  women  in  Dubnitsa,  who 
seemed  more  dead  than  alive,  was  asked  by  the  kindhearted 
lady  why  she  looked  so  utterly  crushed  in  spirit,  now  that  the 
danger  had  passed,  and  life,  at  anj'  rate,  was  safe.  Amid  tears 
and  sighs  and  convulsive  quiverings  of  the  body,  the  poor 
creature  told  the  sickening  story  of  how  her  brother  had  had  his 
head  cut  off  before  her  eyes,  after  which  she  had  to  stand  by 
while  the  ruffians  chopped  up  his  body  into  fragments.  Several 
witnessed  the  agony  of  their  tender  daughters,  children  of  from 
ten  to  thirteen — and  heard  their  piercing  cries  as  the  men  who 
wore  the  Sultan's  coat  subjected  them  to  nameless  violence. 
Numbers  of  children  succumbed  to  these  diabolical  assaults, 
their  last  looks  being  turned  on  tlieir  helpless  parents  or  their 
smoking  homes.  In  one  place  two  children — one  aged  eighteen 
months,  the  other  four  years — had  their  skulls  split  oj^en  by  the 
soldiers.  Other  little  girls  and  boj's  were  deliberately  and 
methodically  tortured  to  death,  while  a  place  was  assigned  to 
their  fathers  and  mothers  where  they  were  forced  to  listen  to  the 
agonizing  screams  and  watch  the  contractions  of  the  tender 
bodies  each  time  that  the  once  pretty  faces  were  slowly  lowered 


TURKISH   KICFORM   IN   MACEDONIA. 

The  Sultan's  conception  of  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

into  the  fire  into  which  Turkish  pepper  had  been  jjlentifuUy 
scattered.  This  is  in  truth  a  form  of  torture  which  only  o.  devil 
could  have  invented  ;  for  long  before  death  releases  the  tiny 
mite,  the  eyes  are  said  to  start  from  their  sockets  and  burst." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Litekarv  Digest. 
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THE   GENERAL    ELECTION    IN    GERMANY. 

COL'XT  VOX  HALLKSTRICM.  piesideiu  of  ihe  (ierman 
Reichstag,  lias  announced  that  the  general  election 
tliroughout  the  empire  is  to  take  place  next  June.  The  news  has 
plunged  all  the  parlies  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  to  all  ap- 
jiearances  the  j)olitical  campaign  will  be  the  most  animated  Ger- 
many has  ever  known.  Three  elements  seem  destined  to  play 
leading  parts  in  the  struggle.  First  in  numerical  strength  at  the 
polls  are  the  Social-Democrats.  Next  is  the  Center  or  Roman 
Catholic  party,  which  is  tlie  strongest  group  in  the  present  Reich- 
stag, owing  to  the  under-representation  of  the  towns.  Finally 
there  is  a  discordant  group  comprising  four  parties — the  National 
Liberals,  the  Conservatives,  the  Freissinige  (radical  popular), 
and  the  Free  Conservatives.  Strong  efforts  are  making  to  com- 
bine the  "bourgeois"  parties  against  what  is  styled  "the  Social- 
ist peril,"  but  nothing  promising  in  the  way  of  results  has  yet 
been  achieved  in  this  direction.  "  William  II. 's  violent  attacks 
upon  the  Democrats,"  observes  the  Itidependauce  Beige  (Brus- 
sels), "and  the  incidents  following  Krupp's  death  have  given 
great  prominence  to  the  Socialist  movement  in  Germany  "  : 

"The  Socialists  therefore  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  com- 
ing appeal  to  the  voters,  the  result  of  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  can  only  be  favorable  to  themselves.  Things 
are  different,  unfortunately,  with  the  Liberal  groups,  which 
have  failed  to  maintain  their  policy  in  the  legislative  session 
now  ending.  They  have  compromised  themselves  too  much 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Center  and  the  Conservatives.  In  the 
tariff  controversy  they  were  the  first  to  range  themselves  on  tlie 
side  of  Count  von  Bulow,and  they  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
any  recompense  from  the  Chancellor,  as  the  Clericals  did.  The 
Liberals,  especially  the  National  Liberals,  will  be  the  losers  by 
the  elections,  and  they  will  find  their  numbers  reduced  between 
the  forces  of  Conservatism  and  Socialism.  The  political  cam- 
paign that  will  not  be  slow  in  developing  throughout  Germany 
will  be  an  interesting  one  to  follow,  for  it  will  show  us  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  the  Government  at  Berlin  is  ia  conflict  with 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  nation." 

The  Prussian  agrarians  are  also  greatly  discontented  with  the 
Government  because  of  the  new  tariff,  says  this  exponent  of 
Liberal  opinion.  "The  country  aristocracy  have  not  forgiven 
Count  von  Biilow  for  his  failure  to  give  them  entire  satisfaction, 
and  tliey  will  be  as  hostile  as  the  Socialists  themselves. "  Some 
confirmation  of  this  view  is  afforded  in  the  comment  of  the  Con- 
servative agrarian  organs.  They  criticize  Chancellor  von  Biilow 
severely  and  hold  aloof  from  the  movement  for  a  combination 


(U  parties  against  the  Socialists.  The  Kreuz  Zcitimg  (Berlin) 
says  that  "much  as  we  may  sympathize  with  the  view  underly- 
ing this  idea,  we  must  confess  that  we  can  see  little  promise  of 
practical  results  from  it."  The  Jlainburgtr  ^'acliriclitctt.  an 
organ  of  militarism,  says: 

"Preparations  for  the  Reichstag  elections  next  June  have 
begun  unusually  early.  But  the  imjjression  derived  from  the 
views  pouring  in  on  all  sides  is  one  of  absolute  chaos.  Every- 
where one  misses  the  guiding  hand  of  a  strong  and  purposing 
government — a  thing  more  essential,  in  the  split-up  of  our  poli- 
tics, than  it  is  in  any  other  land.  What  is  Count  von  Biilow's 
electoral  program?  Friend  and  foe  ask  this.  Nobody  can  give 
an  answer.  Two  or  three  months  ago  the  Government  seemed 
to  be  having  a  political  policy  forced  upon  it.  No  less  a  person 
than  the  Emperor  gave  it  utterance  when,  in  his  speech  at 
Hreslau,  he  demanded  the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes 
from  Social-Democracy.  In  the  Reichstag  the  struggle  was  all 
waged  over  the  tariff  that  brought  a  strong  majority  together  to 
resist  the  Social-Democrats.  Had  the  Government  made  the 
Breslau  speech  its  own,  it  would  not  now  have  a  following  to 
seek.  It  would  have  had  a  powerful  combination  of  parties  be- 
hind it  from  the  beginning." 

The  various  non-Socialist  parties  are  so  distrustful  of  one 
another,  observes  the  Kohiische  I'olkszeitung,  a  Clerical  organ, 
that  any  combination  of  them  is  practically  impossible.  The 
Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung  (Berlin)  doubts  if  the  projected  com- 
bination would  accomplish  anything.  The  Vossisc/te  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  says  the  party  confusion  is  so  great  that  the  issue  about 
which  the  political  conflict  will  rage  is  uncertain,  altho  it  takes 
it  for  granted  that  popular  discontent  with  the  new  tariff  will 
enter  largely  into  the  campaign.  The  Socialist  organs  are  gen- 
erally agreed  that  their  chief  enemy  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cen- 
ter. The  Socialist  Voricdrts  (Berlin)  dwells  upon  this.point 
with  emphasis.  Not  one  party  organ  ventures  to  make  a  pre- 
diction regarding  the  result  of  the  election.  —  Translations  tnade 

for  TlIK  LlTKRAKV   DiGEST. 


AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  NEGUS. 

WITH  emotions  amid  wiiich  mortification  and  amazement 
contended  for  the  mastery,  the  French  minister  to  Abys- 
sinia learned  officially  that  "he  had  better  return  at  once  to  his 
own  country,"  because  Menelik  would  have  "no  more  relations 
with  him."  M.  Lagarde.  the  gentleman  thus  curtly  treated, 
sustained  a  shock  as  severe  as  that  of  Beau  Brummel  when  he 


COUNT   VON    HALI.ESTKKM. 

His  career  ns  President  of  the  KeiclisUiK 
has  ofTendcd  the  SucialJHts. 


HEKR    HKHKl., 

The  fninoiis  .Socialist  lender  who  is  piitliiu 

larly  odiiius  tu  l'"mpcior  Willian. 


COUNT   VON    POSAr.OWSKV. 

Tlic  most  conspicuous  participant  in  the 

l.u  iff  stru^iKlc. 
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fell  out  with  his  tat  frieud.  M.  Lagaide,  it  should  l)e  explained, 
had  not  recently  sustained  with  Menelik  relations  of  the  delight- 
fully personal  kind  understood  to  subsist  between  the  German 
representative  in  Washington  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  coolness  arose  in  Abyssinia  on  account  of  a  railway 
line  which  the  French  Government  is  pushing  through  Menelik's 
dominions.  The  French  have  incorporated  the  enterprise  and 
the  authorities  in  Paris  disclaim  all  official  connection  with  it, 
but  the  Negus  continues  suspicious.  The  following  extract 
from  a  recent  article  on  Abyssinia  in  The  Nineteenth  Centttry 
and  After  (London)  may  throw  light  on  these  suspicious  of 
Menelik's : 

"Through  Abyssinia  the  French  hope  to  establish  a  line  of 
trade  across  Africa  from  east  to  west  in  opposition  to  our  Cape 
to  Cairo  railway  from  north  to  south.  In  this  they  have  already 
achieved  some  success.  They  have  settled  themselves  along 
the  Gulf  of  Tadjoura,  on  the  south  of  which  they  hold  the  mag- 
nificent Bay  of  Djibouti,  while  on  the  north  their  flag  waves 
over  the  small  port  of  Obok.  But  their  real  triumph  in  these 
regions  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  friendship  with 
Abyssinia  by  judicious  consignments  of  arms  and  ammunition 
which  were  used  against  Italy  in  the  war  of  1896.  Finally,  they 
are  now  in  the  act  of  building  a  French  railway  from  Djibouti 
to  Addis  Abeba,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia.  This  railway  will 
completely  cut  out  the  British  port  of  Zeila,  for  in  the  concession 
granted  by  Menelik  it  is  stipulated  that  no  company  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  construct  a  railroad  on  Abyssinian  territory  that  shall 
enter  into  competition  with  that  of  M.  Ilg  and  M.  Chefneux." 

An  impressive  idea  of  Menelik's  power  and  importance  is  con- 
veyed in  the  same  article  : 

"Its  population,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  Semitic  in  blood, 
consists  perhaps  of  10,000,000  inhabitants,  and  its  army  of  about 
400,000  men.  These  are  the  highest  estimates.  In  1896,  when 
Menelik  made  a  public  appeal  for  volunteers  against  Italy,  it  is 
said  that  200,000  men  answered  his  call  to  arms.  But  since  then 
he  has  increased  his  territory  and  improved  his  organization  ; 
his  prestige  has  been  enormousl}'  enhanced.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  have  doubled  the  number  of  his  fighting-men.  He 
has  modern  rifles  and  modern  guns  ;  even  in  1896  his  artillery 
was  equal  to  that  of  Baratieri,  tho  not  so  well  served.  Anenl 
this  last  point,  a  characteristic  story  is  told  by  an  Italian  officer 
who  while  hostage  in  the  Shoan  camp  was  asked  by  a  chief  to 
explain  some  points  relating  to  the  service  of  artillerj'.  On  his 
refusing  the  Balambaras  merely  remarked,  '  Never  mind.  We 
have  learned  to  use  modern  rifles,  and  we  shall  soon  learn  to  use 
modern  guns.'     It  seems  that  they  have  done  so." 

All  this  was  written  prior  to  the  painful  communication  which 
Menelik  felt  called  upon  to  make  to  the  French  minister.  So,  of 
course,  was  what  follows : 

"At  Menelik's  capital,  Addis  Abeba,  there  is,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  M.  Hugues  le  Roux,  a  silent  duel  in  progress  between 
the  representative  of  the  various  nationalities.  We  [the  Brit- 
ish] are  represented  by  Colonel  Harrington.  But,  altho  Menelik 
is  wise  enough  to  extend  a  friendly  greeting  to  all,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  should  enjoy  as  great  a  share  of  favor 
as  other  nations.  Altho  throughout  the  war  we  preserved  a 
strict  neutrality,  we  are  regarded  as  a  powerful  and  aggressive 
neighbor,  and  as  the  ally  of  Italy,  whereas  the  French  have  been 
the  truest  friends  of  Abyssinia.  The  Russians  are  also  in  com- 
munication with  the  Negus,  and  their  efforts  are,  of  course, 
seconded  by  France.  As  for  the  Italians,  their  position  seems 
now  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  any  European  nation — a  status 
which  is  due  partly  to  the  ability  of  Major  Cicco  di  Cola,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that,  having  defeated  them,  the  Negus  is  dis- 
posed to  be  their  friend. " 

The  French  are  naturally  disconcerted  by  the  unfavorable 
position  in  which  their  representative  has  been  placed  by  Mene- 
lik's action.  According  to  an  article  in  the  Patrie  (Paris),  "the 
English  have  taken  advantage  of  King  Menelik's  dissatisfac- 
tion. They  convinced  him  that  the  French  meant  to  annex  the 
region  through   which  the  railroad  runs.     The  Negus  thus  be- 


came hostile  to  M.  Lagarde  and  ourselves.  In  due  time  we 
shall  have  to  cease  operations  on  the  railroad  or  face  war.  Mean- 
while, Abyssinia  is  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  the  English,  as 


well  as  111  the  hands  of  the  Italians, 
the  rumored  discord  in  Menelik's 
French  relations  may  be  exagger- 
ated and  in  any  event  the  incident 
is  perhaps  personal,  affecting  only 
M.  Lagarde,  who  has  been  losing 
favor  with  the  Negus  lately.  The 
Kreu2  Zeitung  (Berlin)  calls  at- 
tention to  Russia's  sudden  in- 
terest in  Abyssinia.  Russia's  na- 
val position  in  the  Red  Sea  would 
be  immensely  improved  by  an 
understanding  with  Menelik. 
British  interests  must  inevitably 
conflict  with  Russian  interests  in 
Abyssinia : 


The  Temps  (Paris)  thinks 


M.   LAGAKDE, 

The  French  Minister  in  Abj's- 
sinia,  who  has  been  told  by 
Menelik  that  his  room  is  more 
desirable  than  his  company. 


"The  English  and  the  Russians 
may  lose  patience  in  the  end  and 
come  into  serious  collision.  But 
this  is  not  probable.  The  only  thing  likely  to  occur  now  is  re- 
newed diplomatic  activity  in  Addis  Abeba.  Thus  questions  may 
be  opened  up  that  may  involve  the  most  diverse  European  in- 
terests and  ultimately  occasion  Qo\\fi\Q.\.."— Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JOSEPH   CHAMBERLAIN'S   RETURN   FROM 
SOUTH   AFRICA. 

SOME  sensational  announcements  are  expected  from  the  Brit- 
ish Colonial  Office  as  a  result  of  the  return  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  from  South  Africa.  The  great  questions  that  have 
to  be  faced  by  the  Government  include  forced  native  labor  for 
the  mines,  the  proposed  introduction  of  Chinese,  self-govern- 
ment, federation,  political  amnesty,  compensation  for  war  dam- 
ages, and  the  racial  antipathy  between  Boer  and  Briton.  Lord 
Milner,  the  high  commissioner,  who  has  come  in  for  so  much 
criticism  in  South  Africa  and  Great  Britain,  has  been  fully  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  last-named  statesman  left 
South  Africa,  says  the  London  Times,  "  with  the  conviction  that 
the  South  African  problem  is  not  so  serious  as  has  been  repre- 
sented, and  that  time  only  is  required  to  eliminate  racial  feeling  :  " 

"He  cherished,  he  said,  the  hope  that  such  good  feeling  would 
now  prevail  in  the  [Cape]  Colony  that  the  colonial  Government 
might  feel  justified  in  liberating  all  purely  political  offenders 
who  are  still  undergoing  punishment.  It  is  of  good  augury  for 
the  future  relation  of  parties  in  the  Cape,  we  trust,  that  this  con- 
cession to  Dutch  feeling  has  been  made  with  the  entire  approval 
of  the  Progressives.  All  they  desired  was  that  it  should  not  be 
made  in  such  a  form  as  to  amount  to  a  confession  of  weakness, 
and  this  end,  they  believe,  has  been  assured  by  the  understand- 
ing that  the  amnesty  shall  not  restore  to  the  rebels  the  political 
rights  which  they  have  forfeited.  The  trust  of  the  British  people 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  so  great  that  probably  they  will  acquiesce 
with  readiness  in  his  judgment  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  would  have  regarded  the  step  with  deep  mi.s- 
giving  had  it  been  supported  by  any  statesman  in  whom  they 
had  less  confidence.  It  certainly  is  an  act  of  generous  boldness 
which  seems  to  border  on  temerity." 

The  idea  of  conciliating  the  Dutch  is  not  palatable  to  some 
British  minds,  which  urge  the  planting  of  a  large  British  popula- 
tion in  the  South  African  colonies.  Thus  The  Saturday  Review 
(London) : 

"The  only 'conciliation  '  which  the  South  African  Dutch  will 
accept,  or  indeed  can  understand,  is  the  conciliation  which  con- 
sists in  giving  the  Dutch  race  the  political  supremacy  that  in 
their  mind  is  inseparable  from  their  present  numerical  superior- 
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ity  to  the  English,  and  from  the  isolated  and  self-contained 
existence  of  each  separate  Boer  family.  From  this  conception 
of  conciliation  the  Boers  will  not  depart,  until  they  are  con- 
fronted by  ihe  /ill/  <uco>ft/>//  oi  a  preponderant  British  popula- 
tion, that  has  actually  removed  the  previously  existing  social 
conditions  ujiou  which  the  conception  was  based.  While,  there- 
fore, we  gladly  recognize  the  admirable  temper  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  displayed  in  his  interviews  with  the  Boer 
leaders,  we  do  not  indulge  the  hope  that  anything  that  he  has 
done  and  said  will  remove  the  necessity  tor  giving  effect  to  this 
paramount  object  of  British  policy.  If  we  are  to  hold  South 
Africa,  we  must  place  a  British  population  upon  the  land  side  by 
side  with  the  Dutch.  That  is  the  sole  method  by  which  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  races  can  be  brought  about." 

But  the  grand  problem  of  all  is  the  .so-called  native  labor  ques- 
tion, which  affects  the  mines  and  wliich  has  given  rise  to  tons 
of  printed  matter  in  England  since  Mr.  Chamijerlain  sailed  for 
South  Africa.  The  mine-owners  want  to  tax  the  Kafirs  so  heav- 
ily that  they  will  have  to  work  at  mining,  and  they  also  desire  to 
import  Chinese.  The  outcry  against  both  courses  is  vehement, 
and  yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  said  to  favor  some  sort  of  taxation 
of  the  blacks  in  order  to  get  them  into  the  mines.  Tritlh  (Lon- 
don) asks : 

"Now  what  does  all  this  really  amount  to?  That  forced  labor 
should  be  impo.sed  on  blacks  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  that  a 
sort  of  slave  trade  should  be  set  on  foot  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  justifies  both  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  sacred 
duty  imposed  on  us  by  Providence  to  teach  blacks  the  'dignity 
of  labor."  Ear  from  this  being  a  duty,  I  entirely  deny  that  we 
have  a  right  to  oblige  any  human  being  witliin  the  British  em- 
pire to  work  for  another,  either  by  direct  or  by  indirect  means, 
on  the  plea  of  inculcating  tlie  dignity  of  labor,  or,  indeed,  on  any 
plea  whatsoever.  The  dignity  of  labor  was  never  taught  by 
forcing  a  man  to  work." 

Lord  Harris,  of  the  South  African  gold  trust,  made  a  sensation 
in  London  last  month  by  declaring  that  Chinese  should  be  im- 
ported into  South  Africa,  and  that  the  blacks  should  be  made  to 
work  in  the  mines  not  "by  actual  physical  compulsion,"  but 
"by  oflFering  them  exemption  from  taxation."  The  Spectator 
(London)  characterizes  as  "frankly  intoleraljle  "  the  "claim  put 
forward  by  Lord  Harris  "  : 

"  We  can  not  believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  ministry  can  contemplate  acquiescence  in  the  enactment 
of  a  system  of  taxation  avowedly  designed,  not  to  meet  any 
fiscal  requirement,  but  to  force  the  natives  to  work  in  the  mines 
at  the  rate  of  wages  which  the  mine-owners  think  they  ought  to 
be  ready  to  accept.  With  whatever  plausibility  such  a  plan 
might  at  the  outset  be  defended,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  the  entrance  on  an  inclined  plane,  down  which  the 
progress  to  complicity  in  virtual  servitude  would  be  practically 
certain,  as  .soon  as,  if  not  before,  self-government  for  the  new 
colonies  were  established.  We  are  no  maintainers  of  the  politi- 
cal and  civil  equality  of  the  colored  races  with  the  whites;  but 
the  whites  are  trustees  for  the  colored  peoples,  and  to  set  up  a 
system  of  taxation  driving  them  to  work  is  to  opc-n  the  way  to  all 
kinds  of  abuses  of  that  trust." 

An  organized  insurrection  of  the  blacks,  extending  pretty 
well  over  South  Africa,  is  hinted  at  as  a  i)ossibility  of  the  future 
by  Alfred  A.  MacCullah,  an  authority  on  the  native  question, 
writing  in  The  Conieiitporniy  J\eiiif7ii  (London)  : 

"  Yet  it  docs  not  seem  probable  that  there  could  be  for  many 
years  to  come  sufficient  cohesion  between  the  native  races  to 
unite  them  in  a  formidable  army  to  dispute  the  white  man's 
sovereignty.  Even  granting  tliis,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
practically  unarmed.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  some  British 
subjects  have  not  in  past  years  been  above  making  their  for- 
tunes by  'gun-running  "—that  is  to  say.  Jjy  selling  arms  to  the 
natives  which  the  natives  afterward  used  against  the  British 
forces.  Now  if  British  subjects  have  done  this  against  their  own 
(Jovcrnment,  it  seems  possible,  even  probable,  that  foreigners 
may  d()  the  same  thing.  The  British  empire  is  now  the  j^ara- 
mount  Power  in  South  Africa,  but  without  the  approval,  or  auy- 


tliing  but  the  sullen  acquiescence,  of  the  European  nations. 
There  are  many  Germans  and  Hollanders  who  have  played  los- 
ing parts  in  the  latest  South  African  drama,  who  would  not  be 
above  spoiling  so  far  as  they  could  their  great  enemy's  reward 
ot  victory.  As  the  British  were  not  ojiened-eyed  enough  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  arming  of  the  Dutch  republics,  one  may  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  secret  arming  of  the  South  African  native  races 
might  not  be  an  imj)ossibility.  Even  should  the  natives  be 
beaten  down,  as  no  doubt  in  the  end  they  would  be,  in  any 
rebellion  to  which  they  might  be  secretly  urged  by  foreign  haters 
of  Britain,  there  would  remain  the  question  of  their  future  treat- 
ment. This  would  offer  many  occasions  for  serious  disagree- 
ment between  the  imjierial  (Jovernment  and  the  various  colonial 
governments  or  that  of  the  South  African  confederation  (when  it 
comes  into  being),  even  so  great  as  to  end  in  the  defection  of 
South  Africa  from  the  empire." 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

DjAMitl.-  "'he  kinRdom  of  l)jambi  is  in  tl>c  island  of  .Sumatra,  and  is 
described  i..  Jlsevirs  (Amsterdam »,  which  says  th:  natives  refuse  to  recog- 
nize Du.cn  supremacy.  'I'he  result  has  been  a  series  of  sanguinary  con- 
flicts extending  over  many  yeat  s.  The  country  is  comparatively  unex- 
plored. Djambi  is  half  :is  large  again  as  Holland,  which  can  never  cease  its 
work  of  pacifying  the  land  until  the  task  is  completed. 

A  Japanese  Rural  Exodis. -The  rural  portions  of  Japan  are  being  de- 
populated by  a  rush  to  the  cities,  says  the  Sliakai  Zasshi  (Tokyo).  Intelli- 
gent young  Japanese  desert  the  farms  in  the  hope  of  making  their  fortunes 
in  Hakodate,  Osaka,  Kobe,  and  other  cities.  The  diffusion  of  education  has 
led  the  countryman  to  think  that  his  lot  is  a  sad  one.  So  he  flocks  to  the 
city  in  a  discontented  frame  of  mind.  This  means  a  grave  social  problem 
in  the  future. 

Kitchener  in  India.— "The  military  situation  in  India  is  somewhat  be- 
hind the  times  at  present,"  says  '.''lie  Fortnightly  Rei>ie7V  (I^ondon).  "  The 
appearance  of  Lord  Kitchener  on  the  scene  is  therefore  specially  oppor- 
tune. For  he  largely  owes  his  present  fame  and  reputation  !•)  tlie  fact  that 
he  has  proved  himself  in  the  past  a  really  great  organizer,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  India  at  the  present  moment  most  requires.  The  opinion,  too, 
of  a  victorious  general,  fresh  from  a  series  of  unbroken  triumphs  in  the 
Sudan  and  South  Africa,  will  necessarily  carry  with  it  far  greater  weight 
than  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  there  is  consequently  much 
reason  to  hope  that  some  of  the  weak  spots  in  India's  armor  will  be 
promptly  dealt  with." 
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A  ticrman  cartoonist's  view  of  the  Interiiatiuiial  Carnival. 

—Der  Waliie  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE    HUMOR   OF    MRS.   WICGS. 

■LOVEY  Mary.     By  Alice  Hejjan   Rice.     Cloth,   4^sX7;3  in.,    197  pp.     Price, 
$1.00.    TheCentury  Company. 

THE  author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  has  not,  it 
seems,   exhausted   all   the  literary  possibilities  of  that  more  or 
less  delectable  locality.     Lovey  Mary  comes  before  us  as  an  un- 
loved girl  in  a  charity  institution,  but  slie  soon  runs  away,  taking  with 
her  a  baby  boy  she  has  had  the  care  of,  and  they  find  the  Cabbage 
Patch  and  take  root  there.     Mrs.  Wiggs  is  another  demonstration  of 

the  great  advantage  of  hutnor  over  wit 
in  the  point  of  popularity.  The  Cab- 
bage Patch  abounds  in  humor  (in  both 
books),  but  the  wit  is  scanty.  The 
humor  is  broad  and  obvious,  and  gives 
all  of  us,  even  the  dullest,  a  capital 
chance  to  laugh  at  somebody  who 
knows  less  than  we  know.  That  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  perpetual  charm 
of  Dickens's  humor  for  multitudes  who 
care  nothing  for  Thackeray,  of  Sam- 
antha  Allen's  vogue  where  John  Oliver 
Ilobbes  could  never  gain  a  hearing. 
There  is  something  besides  the  broad 
liumor,  however,  to  account  for  the 
popularity  of  Dickens's  humor,  or  Sam- 
antha's  or  Miss  Rice's,  and  that  is  the 
ethical  purpose  underlying  the  humor. 
Mrs.  Wiggs  persists  in  seeing  the  good 
points  of  human  nature,  and  compels  everybody  to  do  his  or  her  best 
to  justify  her  good  opinion.  "As  for  the  children,"  she  says,  "I 
always  did  use  compelments  on  them  'stid  of  switches."  Lovey  Mary 
herself  g^ives  us  the  ethical  purpose  of  the  whole  story  in  the  follow- 
ing :  "  I  was  awful  mean  when  I  come  to  the  Cabbage  Patch;  some- 
how you  all  just  bluffed  me  into  being  better.  I  wasn't  used  to  being 
bragged  on,  and  it  made  me  want  to  be  good  more  than  anything  in 
the  world."  There's  a  good,  wholesome,  workable,  every-day  philos- 
ophy in  that,  and  when  you  can  learn  philosophy  and  at  tlie  same 
time  have  the  gratification  of  laughing  at  the  philosopher  (mstead  of 
being  laughed  at"),  it  leaves  j'ou  in  good  spirits.  For  it  is  the  same 
philosophic  Mrs.  Wiggs  who  rushes  up  to  the  car-platform  wliere  Lovey 
Mary  stands,  about  to  start  on  a  journey  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  who 
holds  out  an  empty  bottle  and  shouts  breathlessly  :  "  I  want  you  to  fill 
it  for  me.  Fill  it  full  of  Niagry  water.  I  want  to  see  how  them  falls 
look." 


.^LlCt:    HI  GAN    Rl> 


A   NOVEL  THAT   ENDS  IN    AN   INTERROGATION 
POINT. 

JOURNF.Vs   End.     By  Justus  Miles  Forman.     Cloth,   $%  x   7]4  in.,  240  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

ON  the  paper  cover  of  this  novelette  are  two  charming  young  ladies, 
labeled  respectively  "  Molly  "  and  "  Miss  Evelyn  Berkeley,"  and 
the  choice  of  one  as  bride  is  declared  to  be  "  the  Lady-or-the-Ti- 
ger  "  sort  of  problem  in  "  Journey's  End."  Miss  Berkeley  is  a  ravishing 
young  actress  who  has  made  the  success  of  Calthrop's  play,  and  "  Molly" 
is  the  Honorable  Miss  Something  of  Hartwell  Towers,  with  whom  he  had 
been  terribly  chummy  until  he  was  left  a  destitute  orphan  with  only  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Then  he 
came  to  America  to  earn  his  living. 
Hewaites  his  play  "Journey's  End," 
and  leaps  at  once  into  fame  and  a 
bank  account.  Then  too — "  it  never 
rains  but  it  pours,"  even  more  in  nov. 
els  than  in  life — he  rapidly  falls  heir 
to  an  earldom  and  a  dukeship,  witii 
"money  to  burn."  At  this  time  the 
Lady-or-the-Tiger  character  of  the 
story  begins.  Which  lady  shall  it  be  ? 
To  bear  out  the  publisher's  luring  in- 
sinuation of  stimulating  mystery,  the 
author  concludes  his  story  with  Cal- 
throp  heading  across  Madison  Square 
to  the  sub-post  ofiBce,  holding  a  letter 
"  which  he  had  written  carefully  in 
one  hand  "  (a  comma  after  "  careful- 
ly "would  have  done  no  harm  !),  "but 
its  face  was  turned  inward  so  that  it 
could  not  be  seen  whether  the  stamp  on  it  was  for  foreign  or  domestic 
carriage."  (If  the  face  was  "  turned  inward."  by  the  way,  we  are 
afraid  the  letter  never  reached  its  destination!) 

As  ivelyn,  the  actress  lady,  had  sent  him  the  most  encouraging  note 


JUSTUS  MILKS  FORMAN. 


that  morning,  and  liad  requested  him  to  call  at  four  that  afternoon,  its 
"  dollars  to  doughnuts"  that  the  letter  had  stamp  pxiyment  for  a  trans- 
atlantic passage.  Had  he  decided  to  throw  his  handkerchief  at  Evelyn, 
Calthrop  had  been  in  America  a  year,  and  would  have  called  her  up  on 
the  'phone  to  say  "  he  would  be  round  sharp  at  four." 

"Journey's  End"  is  light  and  bright.  ^Ir.  Forman,  its  author,  is  a 
young  man  who,  like  young  Lochinvar,  has  come  out  of  the  West.  He 
is  of  Minneapolis,  writes  quite  a  little  like  Richard  IL.rding  Davis,  and 
like  him,  has  achieved  a  pleasant  grasp  of  English  as  spoken  "  smartly" 
in  London.  Evelyn  on  one  occasion  looked  for  Calthrop  and  found 
that  he  was  "quite  gone."  Sometimes  the  cherishing  of  English  amen- 
ities of  speech  and  garb  are  slightly  to  Mr.  l'\)rman's  undoing.  Even 
a  young  Britisher  arrayed  in  tlie  morning  raiment  of  a  Piccadilly  would 
hardly  arrest  a  game  of  baseball  because  the  "  kids"  playing  it  were 
rapturously  diverted  by  the  spectacle. 

Calthrop,  while  so  keen  as  to  know  when  people  who  have  passed  him 
turn  to  regard  him,  without  looking  back  himself,  has  this  to  say  about 
New  York  men  :  "  They  seemed  undersized  for  the  most  part  and  very 
pale  and  anemic.  They  walked  badly  as  if  not  used  to  exercise,  and 
their  clothes  were  dreadful,  Calthrop  thought.  Such  coats  upon  such 
figures !  "  Yet  there  are  those  who  think  New  York  men  of  rather  good 
presence,  with  signs  of  plenty  of  blood  and  dressed  in  good  taste.  The 
author  makes  a  very  manly,  interesting  young  fellow  of  Calthrop, 
tho  he  does  not  steer  him  through  his  love  affairs  with  a  very  consistent 
care. 


A   WOMAN   WITH    A   BAR   SINISTER. 


Ladv  Rose's   Daughtf.R.      By  Mrs.  Humphry   Ward. 
490  pp.     Price  $1.50.    Harjfer  &  Brothers. 


Cloth,   5  X  7><   in.. 


MRS.    HUMF^HRY  WARD. 


A  COUNTRYWOMAN  of  Mrs.  Ward  once  remarked  very  truly  that 
"one  very  special  feature  noticeable  in  Mrs.  Ward's  novels  is, 
not  only  that  they  have  a  good  deal  to  give  the  reader,  but  that 
they  also  demand  an  unusual  atnount  from  him  in  return.  People  who 
read  for  amusement,  or  distraction  only,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  greatly  care 
about  them;  the  fact  of  the  matter 
being  that  imless  they  do  more  than 
merely  pass  the  time,  they  seldom  do 
so  much." 

Mrs.  Ward  in  this  novel  comes  more 
within  the  scope  of  those  who  read  for 
pleasure  only  than  ever  before.  Not 
that  this  close  and  lengthy  study  of  a 
remarkable  young  woman  whose  tem- 
peramental parents  were  not  united 
in  marriage  is  something  to  be  light- 
ly skimmed  and  indolently  savored. 
There  is  brawn,  subtlety,  an  infinity 
of  meticulous  adjusting.  Even  then, 
"Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  taken  ru- 
minantly,  does  not  stand  forth  the 
convincing  thing  her  creator  desires. 
The  odd  amalgam  of  heredity,  tem- 
perament, passion,  and  femininity 
which  she  is  must,  even  under  a 
master-hand  at  portraiture,  have  some  nebulosity,  despite  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Ward's  strongest  trait  is  a  vivid,  tho  varied,  potency  of  character- 
ization. The  majority  of  her  humans  are  as  sharp-cut  as  cameos, 
mdividual  to  the  finger-tips.  In  this  novel,  for  instance.  Lady  Henry, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Bury,  tlie  little  Duchess  of  Crowborough,  as  well  as  her 
Duke,  are  so  projected  that  you  feel  that  you  would  know  them  at 
a  glance  in  a  crowd.  But  Julie  Le  Breton,  Jacob  Delafield,  Capt. 
Harry  Warkworth,  the  three  principal  actors  in  the  drama,  are  impres- 
sionistically  limned.  Notwithstanding  that  they  are  liberally  annotated 
with  devoted  burrowing  into  "the  dimmest  and  deepest  caverns  of 
personality,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mrs.  Ward  herself,  the  reader 
is  left  unbalanced  in  his  estimate  of  them. 

There  are  several  things  calculated  to  make  this  the  most  "  popular  " 
of  her  novels:  the  intense  love  interest;  the  "atmosphere,"  which 
is  that  of  the  "  smartest"  people  in  London;  and  an  important  episode 
which  most  minds  will  apprehend  as  distinctly  naughty! 

"  Lady  Rose'sDaughter"  is  introduced  to  the  reader  as  Mademoiselle 
Julie  Le  Breton,  c^awc  de  compaguie  to  Lady  Henry,  a  Thackerayan  type 
of  the^;w/(/^  dame,  atone  of  that  vigorous  old  thing's  "Wednesday 
Evenings."  She  is  a  three-year-old  occupant  of  that  position,  and  in 
that  time  has  relegated  Lady  Henry  to  the  position  of  "  second  fiddle  " 
in  her  own  menage.  Only  six  persons  in  the  London  world  know  of  the 
ugly  bar  in  Julie's  escutcheon.  Julie  meets  many  of  her  blood  relations, 
including  her  delightful  septuagenarian  grandpapa,  the  Duke  of  Lark- 
ington  (dukes  are  almost  a  commonplace  in  this  romance),  and  domi- 
nates everybody,  Mrs.  Ward's  intellect  is  masculine  rather  than  femi- 
nine, and  brain  appeals  to  her  more  than  beauty.  So  Julie  is  not 
beautiful.  Yet  she  captivates  all  the  men  as  the  fluffy  little  Duchess 
of  Crowborough  could  not  think  of  doing  with  all  her  vivid  white  and  gold 
prettiness  and  femininity.     A  tremendously  clever  editor  wants  Julie 
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to  marry  him,  and  the  fine  Delafield,  only  two  fragile  lives  away  from 
a  dukedom,  had  to  be  refused  twice.  Then  she  must  needs  fall  in  love 
with  Capt.  Harry  Warkworth.  It  eventually  turns  out  that  all  the  time 
he  is  engaged  to  Julie's  cousin,  a  slight  thing  with  an  enormous  fortune, 
When  Julie  learns  this,  her  Continental  training  makes  her  recognize  the 
need  of  her  cousin's  dot  for  the  captain's  career,  and  he  has  only  asked 
for  her  friendship,  in  any  case. 

But  after  she  has  won  for  him  the  African  post  he  desires  and  he  is 
parting  with  her  forever,  love  gets  the  better  of  them  both,  and  he  pro- 
poses that  she  meet  him  in  Paris  and  he  will  take  her  to  a  dear,  green, 
woody  little  spi>t,  and  for  two  days  they  can  live  as  love  impels.  Julie 
is  twenty-eight,  old  enough  to  know  the  price  of  such  pleasure,  but — 
she  consents.  She  is  met  at  the  Paris  station  on  the  way  to  keep  the 
appointment  with  Warkworth,  by  Jacob  Delafield,  who  has  a  telegram 
from  the  Uuchess  of  Crowborough  saying  the  Duke  of  Larkingion  is 
dying  and  wishes  to  see  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter."  He  bears  her  back 
to  England.  She  gets  out  of  him  that  he  knew  what  was  up,  and  there 
is  considerable  tension,  as  may  be  conjectured. 

Withal,  Mrs.  Ward  rounds  her  tale  to  a  "  happy  ending  "  without  sap- 
ping its  strength  or  interest. 

"  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  '  is  a  charming  book  and  a  clever  one,  and  it 
is  likely  to  be  the  book  of  the  year. 


THE   CHARM    OF   THE   SPANISH    MISSIONS. 

Some    BV-WaYS    r>F    Camfoknia.     By   Charles  Franklin   Carter.      Cloth, 
izmo,  sJ^  X  7*4  in.,  190  pp.     Price,  $1  25.     The  Grafton  Press,  New  York. 

IT  is  a  pensive  and  pleasant  wayfarer,  a  very  gentle  and  sympathetic 
seeker  of  all  that  time  and  change  have  spared  of  the  old  Spanish 
habitations,  and  of  the  simple  life  and  ways,  who  leads  his  reader, 
in  these  modest  pages,  by  unworn  paths  among  the  remoter  but  most  pic- 
turesque of  the  hamlets  that  cluster  round  t'lie  old  Franciscan  missions 
of  California.  Of  the  twenty-one  missions  which  were  the  earliest  set- 
tlements, fully  fifteen  grew  into  towns  of  more  or  less  importance,  some 
of  them  to  be  numbered  now  among  the  largest  cities  in  the  State. 
But  the  writer,  with  an  artist's  instinct  for  the  picturesque,  and  a  tem- 
peramental craving  for  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  old  time,  takes  us  a-ram- 
Ijling,  fondly  loafing,  as  it  were,  from 
place  to  place  seldom  named  by  the 
tourist,  rarely  visited  by  the  so- 
journer. 

(le  takes  us  to  Pala  and  Lompoc 
and  Purisima,  Jolon  and  Pescadero 
and  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  to  Cam- 
ulos,  "the  Home  of  Ramona,'  where 
he  shows  us  the  house  of  the  Del 
Valle  family,  as  "  H.  H."  had  already 
shown  it  to  the  mind's  eye  of  her 
readers — the  long  rows  of  adobe 
walls,  the  court  with  its  vines  and 
flowers,  and  its  wide  verandas,  where 
the  family  life  went  on  ;  where  the 
women  said  their  prayers  and  took 
their  naps  and  wove  their  lace;  where 
the  babies  slept  and  played  ;  where 
the  herdmen  and  shepherds  smoked  and  lounged  or  trained  their 
dogs;  where  the  young  made  love,  while  "  the  old  dozed."  The  only 
haciittiia  in  the  country,  as  Seiiora  Coronel  assured  "  IL  H.  "  that 
remained  true  to  the  life  as  it  was  before  the  Americans  came  and 
made  havoc  of  the  good  old  ways.  Quiet,  "deadly  dull  "  perhaps,  to 
some;  "but  there  are  others — and  they  not  few,"  says  our  pensive 
rambler — "  who  are  tired  unto  death  now  with  the  incessant,  nerve- tor- 
turing of  the  American  city  with  all  its  tumult  and  noise  and  scramble." 
Unerring  was  the  taste,  the  instinct,  of  \Mg pmlres  in  the  selection  of 
the  sites  for  their  missions.  Whether  boldly  facing  the  sea,  or  nestled 
among  the  hills,  or  embowered  in  utnbrageous  valleys,  or  snugly  dis- 
posed on  the  shrubby  bank  of  a  stream,  the  same  happy  selection  as- 
serted itself  in  all;  and  it  has  become  an  accepted  saying  among  Cali- 
fomians,  that  where  a  mission  is  there  is  natural  beautv  and  charm.  And 
so,  for  the  buildings  themselves,  never  was  there  a  f<>rm  more  happily 
adapted  to  the  country  in  whicli  its  lives  were  reared.  These  Spanish 
buil'lings,  whether  in  fair  preservation  or  in  ruin,  constitute  important 
architectural  remains— showing  the  culmination  of  the  half-Moorish 
Style. 

The  missions  are  eloquent  in  their  decay.  Let  us  keep  them  with  us, 
so  long  as  may  be,  for  nothing  can  take  their  place.  "  Where,"  ex- 
claims this  sympathetic  enthusiast,  "is  the  "Landmarks  Club  '  of  the 
North  to  follow  the  brave  cxam]jle  set  by  the  club  of  that  name  iri  Los 
Angeles  ? " 

THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE   HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

For    a    Maiiik.n    I'.i<a\  i       I'.y  C.  C  Ilniclikiss.    <'l<itli,  5  X  711  III.,   sii  pp. 
I'ricc,  $i.'io.     1).  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE  tide  of  historical  romances  is  receding.     A  good  many  such 
books  are   still   being  published,  but  all  the  signs  of  the  times 
show  that  the  public  is  less  eager  ft)r  the  pageantry  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  rattle  of  Revolutionary  drums,  and  we  may  look  to  see 
our  writers  turning  more  and  more  to  descriptions  of  nature  and  politi- 
cal novels  or  to  dissectiuj;  Uie  souls  of  women.     Among  these  literary 
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turncoats  we  may  be  sure  we  will  find  Mr.  C.  C.  Hotchkiss.  who,  since 
the  great  popularity  of  the  historical  romance,  has  been  industriously 
writing  historical  novels. 

The  plot  of  his  latest  work  is  almost  touching  in  its  fundamental  sim- 
plicity.  There  are  a  brace  of  bad  people,  a  villain  and  a  villainess;  a 
brace  of  good  ones — a  hero  and  a 
heroine.  The  bad  plot  against  the 
good,  and.  needless  to  say,  the  good 
win.  This  somewhat  worn-out  theme 
is  bedizened  and  ornamented  by 
every  kind  of  adventure — poisonings, 
arrests,  treachery,  duels,  disguises, 
and  for  the  third  time  this  year  we 
have  a  plot  that  hinges  on  the  phen- 
omenal resemblance  of  two  of  the 
characters.  Of  course  the  good 
people  are  supposed  to  be  verj'  good, 
and  the  bad  ones  very  dreadful;  but 
unfortunately  the  author  has  not  made 
a  very  great  difference  between  them. 
We  are  told  that  the  villAiness  is  quite 
a  devilish  person,  but  nowhere  does 
the  author  convince  his  readers  that 
she  is  so;  in  fact,  as  far  as  one  can 
have  sympathy  for  such  machine- 
made  characters,  one's  sympathies  are  rather  with  her  than  with  the 
"maiden  brave."  And  while  the  hero  is  not  as  murderous  in  his 
tendencies  as  his  physical  counterpart,  the  villain,  he  is  no  less  of  a 
cad.  One  regrets  that  somewhere  he  should  not  have  received  the 
thrashing  which  he  richlydeserved. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  has  bee'n  at  some  pains  to  look  up  the  historical  data 
upon  which  his  story  is  supposed  to  rest.  The  reader  is  not  allowed 
to  forget  this.  Foot-notes  dot  the  pages,  and  the  reader  is  informed 
that  such  and  such  an  event  was  a  fact,  or  that  such  and  such  a  street 
mentioned  in  the  story  is  now  called  by  a  different  name. 

Worse  historical  novels  than  this  have  been  written  and  have  been 
successful.  There  is  probably  a  public  which  will  read  this  with  the 
same  sort  of  interest  with  which  they  have  read  many  kindred  books. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  will  make  discrimmating  readers  glad  that  the  day 
of  the  historical  novel  seems  to  be  waning  again. 


fHAUNCV  C.    HOTCHKISS. 


A    BOOK    FOR   STUDENTS   OF    LITERATURE. 

A  STLUV  OK  Prose  Fiction.    By  Hliss  Perry.    Clotli,  ;x  y'*   in.,  406pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

THE  painstaking  but  untutored  reader  who  wishes  to  know  what 
books  he  ought  to  like,  and  why  he  ought  to  like  them,  is 
more  kindly  treated  by  the  writers  of  literary  criticisms  and  lit- 
erary analysis  in  this  country  than  anywhere  else.  Our  writers  are 
willing,  even  eager,  to  explain  every  literary  question  however  ele- 
mentary, and  to  guide  readers  from  the  first  dawnings  of  their  intelli- 
gence. To  jud^^je  Mr.  Perry's  book  fairly,  the  reader  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  the  book  is  designed  to  instruct  and  guide  what  Mr. 
Perry  himself  calls  "the  painstaking  reader."  and  not  to  suggest  a  new 
point  of  view  or  to  serve  as  further  illumination  to  the  cultivated  one. 

It  was  as  a  series  of  lectures  in  Princeton  College  that  the  book  first 
took  shape,  and  the  trail  of  the  classroom  is  over  it.  For  this  reason,  as 
a  book  for  the  casual  reader,  it  will 
prove  heavy  enough.  To  enjoy  very 
much  of  it  one  should  study  it  care- 
fully and  "do"  the  exercises  sug- 
gested. One  should,  for  instance,  be 
ready  to  sit  down  with  a  copy  of 
"Vanity  Fair,"  and  analyze  in  the 
following  manner:  What  is  the  aim 
of  the  book  ?  the  character?  plot  ?  in- 
troduction (chaps,  i-ii  inclusive)? 
development  (chaps.  12-26)  ?  etc. 
The  average  man  or  woman  has  not 
time  for  thorough  and  conscientious 
work  of  this  kind,  and  so  it  happens 
that  a  study  of  prose  fiction  is  a  work 
which  addresses  itself  to  a  limited 
and  rather  academic  audience.  There 
are,  ho-.vever,  passages  which  are 
suggestive   and  enlightening  even  to  „,  ,^5  ikrkv. 

readers  who  are  not  eager  to  analyze 

"Vanity  Fair,"  or  pass  a  self-ini]5osed  examination  in  "  Ivanht)e," 
and  students  will  find  it  a  systematic  and  detailed  guide.  The  thirteen 
chapters,  or  lectures,  inclucle  careful  studies  on  the  relation  of  fiction 
and  poetry,  fiction  and  the  dram.i,  fiction  and  science,  ami  separate 
chapters  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  plot,  setting,  realism,  etc. 
The  novel  is  held  uj)  before  the  eye  of  the  student  in  every  possible  light, 
and  is  then  picked  to  pieces  and  the  component  parts  analyzed  with  all 
the  care  that  a  botanist  might  give  to  a  flower. 

There  must  be  roads  and  guides  to  lead  people  into  the  pleasant  land 
of  books,  for  it  is  not  every  one  w!io  can  find  his  way  there  by  himself. 
Mr.  Perry  will  prove  a  safe  guide  as  wt-U  ;is  a  sane  one,  even  if  the  road 
which  he  pcjints  out  is  a  somewhat  arduous  one. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Litkraky  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol 
lowing  books  : 

",Veronica."— Martha  W.  Austin.  (Doublelia^ 
Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  A  Tar-Heel  Baron."— Mabell  S.  C.  Pelton.  (.1 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  How  10  Make  Money."— Edited  by  Katharirn 
N.  Birdsall.     (Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  $1  net.) 

•*  Before  the  Dawn."— Joseph  A.  AUsheler. 
CDoubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Lady  Rose's  Daughter."  —  Mrs.  Humphr\ 
Ward.     (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50.) 

"  The  Gates  of  Science  with  Quietudes  of  Song." 
— Robert  Loveman.     (The   Knickerbocker  Press.) 

"  In  Piccadilly."— Benjamin  Swift.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.) 

"  Dwellers  in  the  Mist."  —  Xorman  Maclean. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  $1.25.) 

"  Theism. "-Borden  P.  Bowne.  (American  Book 
Company,  $1.75.) 

"  The  Light  of  China."  — I.  W.  Heysinger.  (Tin- 
Research  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

"A  Royal  Son  and  Mother." — Baroness  Pauline 
von  Hflgel.  (The  Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Ind., 
*o75.) 

"  The  Great  Siberian  Railway."  —  Michael  M. 
Shoemaker  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire."  —  Thomas  R. 
Lottnsbury.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2  net.) 

"  The  Doukhobors."— Joseph  Elkinton.  (Ferris 
&  Leach,  Philadelphia,  $2.) 

"  Eskimo  Stories."— Mary  E.  Smith.  (Rand. 
McNally  &  Co.,  $0.40.) 

"  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses."  —  Robert  L. 
Stevenson.     (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"The  Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer."—  Eulalie  O. 
Grover.    (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  $0.40.) 

"  The  Story  of  the  Churches  ;  The  Baptists."— 
Henry  C.  Vedder.  (Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  $1 
net.) 

"  The  Story  of  the  Churches  ;  The  Presbyte- 
rians."-Charles  L.  Thompson.  (Baker  &  Taylor 
Company,  $1  net.) 

"  My  Woodland  Intimates."  —  Effie  Bignell. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  $1  net.) 

"Leavening  the  Nation."  —  Joseph  B.  Clark. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  $1.25  net.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

"The  Gates  of  Silence." 

By  Robert  Lovf.\i.\n. 
[Through  the  Knickerbocker   Press,   Mr.  Love- 
man  has  issued  a  volume  of  verse,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  :] 

SONG. 
The  Dawn  is  a  wild,  fair  woman, 

With  sunrise  in  her  hair  ; 
Look  where  she  stands,  with  pleading  hands, 

To  lure  me  there. 

The  Dusk  is  dark  and  glorious, 

A  star  upon  her  brow  ; 
With  sunset  blushes  in  her  cheeks. 

She  beckons  now. 

I,  ever  fickle,  stand  between, 

Upon  my  lips  a  rune. 
And  in  my  summer-singing  soul— 

The  hoiden  happy  Noon. 


I  could  not  see  till  I  was  blind. 

Then  color,  music,  light. 
Came  floating  down  on  every  wind 

And  noonday  was  at  night. 

I  could  not  feel  till  I  was  dead  ; 

Then  through  the  mold  and  wet 
A  rose  breathed  softly  overhead, 

I  heard  a  violet. 


A  trade-mark  is  valuable  only  because  of  what  it  represents. 
People  ask  for 

Kelly-Spriivgfield   Tires 

because  the  experience  of  the  greatest  number  of  users  and  builders 
of  vehicles  has  shown  that  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire   is  the  best. 
Send  for  our  booklet,  "  Rubber  Tired." 
Consolidated  Rubber   Tire    Company,  40    Wall  St.,  New  York;  Akron.  Ohio. 


A  Book  That  is  Making  a   Stir  in  This  Count ly 


On  Satan's  Mount 

By   DWIGHT  TILTON.  Author  of  "MISS   PETTICOATS" 

A  FASCINATING  TALE  OF  LOVE,  AND  OF  A  SUPREME  TEMPTATION 


For  $1.50 

in  stamps,  money  order,  or  ex- 
press order,  we  -will  send  you  a 
set  of  7  Beautiful  Posters 
issued  exclusively  for  us,  and 
your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing popular  $1.50  novels  : 

Quincy   Adams    Sawyer, 
Blennerhassett,  Hester 
Blair.   Miss   Petticoats,    The 
Mount. 


TITO 

By  William  Henry  Carson 

A  powerful  story  of  SUNNY  Italy  and 
DARK    New 
York.     The 
hitherto    un- 
revealed  ro- 
mance of  one 
of  New  York's 
oldest  and  most 
exclusive  families. 


Miss 
Petticoats 


Climax.   Tito,   On   Satan's 
Address  Dept.  E, 


C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  Boston 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  -world  over.    Every- 
thing from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Successors  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 

New  York  City 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrarv  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiuers. 
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l^'e  liave  >w  agents  <yr  branch  stores. 

New  Easter 
Suits  and  Skirts 

I  AST  year  wc  made  the  best 
■'-'  garments  possible,  but 
every  year's  experience 
raises  the  standard.  There- 
fore this  year's  new  and 
rmart  designs  shenv  better 
sha^,  better  materials  and 
Imver  prices  than  ever  be/<rre. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and 
samples  of  the  materials  from 
which  we  make  ourparments. 
Every  (garment  is  made  espe- 
cially to  order,  thus  insunnj; 
the  perfection  of  tit  and  finish 
If  the  garment  which  we  semi 
you  does  not  fit  and  give  sat- 
isfaction, send  it  back  prompt- 
ly and  «■*  tuill  re/vrid  your 
money.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  we  pay  express  charges. 

Our  Catalogue  illustrates : 
New  5iilts,  well-tailored, 

showlnt;     many    varia- 
tions of  the   prevailing 

fashions,      from  ^— 

Paris  models,  $8  ^^/'5v- 

to  $35.  <^&''^ 


1 


J 


E tarn  i  ne    Cos- 
tumes  in   styles 
to    prevail    dur- 
inK  the  comioK  season,  the  most  fashionable 
costumes  for  dre!<s  occasions.  $1  2  to  $35. 

New  Skirts,  well-fashioned,  in  Spring  and 
Summer  weight  materials,  look  cool  and  feel 
cool,  too,  $4  to  $20. 

Rainy-day     and    Walking    Suits    and    5kirts, 
Jaunty  Jackets,  Traveling  Dresses,  Etc. 
Write    to-<iay   for   CataloRiie    and    .Sample<; ;     they 

will  be  scntyVc^  t  y  return   m.iil.     A  postal  will  bring 

them. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT   COMPANY, 

I  10  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


A  PLAIN  BUSINESS  TALK 
ABOUT  THE  BEST  TYPEWRITER  in  the  WORLD 

III  rir.liT  I.,  iiiiik'-  :\  tv|>.-u  iit.r  tti.it  run  !"■  sold  in  (■..nipt  ti- 
ti..n  with  otli.T  Iiii.'IihIii>.^  iiiiu-liiiii--.  wiihout  cuttiiit;  thf 
price.  It  slnncl!*  to  reason  »e  must  mnko  one  tliat  has  point." 
of  miTit  tlmt  make  it  >trttT  than  any  otiier. 

ThiU  Ik  what  w<-  have  <l.)ne  in  tin-  K«ix  Typewriter.  It  is  a 
basket  tvpe  niHrliine.  with  liall.|»?;irinn  rarna-'e,  two  oz.  key 
tenNl.in  fln..<teail  uf  4  nr  6)  half  imli  key  dip,  aliiMiinuin  tlntrei 
levers  with  individual  tension,  adju-^tjilile  type  l.nrs  .iiisiinnf; 
perfeet  ahifnnient  even  after  year> 
'■f  wrvleei.  line  Itx-k.  antoniatic  line 
;rfu-er  and  autoFiiatie  riblinn  move- 
ment. It  IB  the  easiest  to  operate. 
fl  iii.isl  durable,  has  hifrliest  sfieed.aiid 
i-.mibines  all  the  desirable  features 
of  the  standard  maebines,  with  de- 
rided improvenu'i.ts. 

SVeran  demonstrate  It-i  miperior- 
ity  over  any  other  ty  iie«  liter  to  any 
biisi'iesfl  man  who  w  ill  make  a  care- 
ful examination  and  test. 

Wear*'  niitkiiii;  a  speeial  proposi- 
tion to  I  ler(fvinen.  Ijiwyers,  .Me<lieal 
Men  and  Rinkers,  which  it  »lil  pay  to  in\ estimate. 

A  Kox  Tyi>ewriter  v.  ill  U-  sent  to  any  responsible  firm  r,r 
penum  in  tlie  market  for  a  typ«'writer.  on  trn  dayn'  trial  free, 
and  no  oMiiratlon  to  purchafe  will  be  Ineurred. 

(Jne  MIehiiran  inainifarturer  reeenllv  replaeed  30  well- 
known  tyiM-writers  with  K..X  maehines-berauw  we  proved 
to  him  that  the  Kox  waa  the  lj«-st  he  rould  buv.  .Send  for  new 
1903  ralali>irue. 

Poi  TypfwriUr  r«.,  Ltd..  liM  I.  Front  St..  Vrand  Rapids,  licli. 


$8  Buys  This  Vault 


For  the  Home,  li.stors,   Iji«yei..    rr..f.— i. 
sniiill  bii.*ine*.]4  II 


il    l'.'..pl.'   and 


MEILINK'S  HOME 
DEPOSIT    VAULT 

Tl...  iinlu    ab-oillelv    Are    nriKjf, 
\Mit.-i'   proof   and    f^amp  l*roof 

vault  rnndi-.  Alasoliile  i.rot«.<tlon 
fr.'in  Mri'.  watir.  sneak  Ihieves. 
>ll  •;  !..  •  nil. I  eurliiiis  I~-ople. 
1.  »l.\b'aand  k1»ii-$X 
■      -  e  toll  Karely  deposit 

..    ,   r.  jo«t  as  s«M'iire  -nion* 

...lit III.       N.,.  1.  like  rlll.lHIVe 

eiioiiK^li  fi.r  all  bunl   pn|H'rs.  lilt- 
mil     frrii/hl     fW/..ir.iiir<     tn    all 

Kofnfs.  oiilv  4iM.<l«l  iruarantiM'd. 
enl    Krcc    ii  iMife  lK>ok  of  all 
ntvli-s  and  slxtm,  cuiiKtruetlun  and 

priie^. 

THE  MEILINK  MFG.  CO.,  1039  Jackson  St .  Toledo.  0. 


From  KiKery  Point  to  Cak.aco  Bay. 

Il.>sr  w«*ti..n  of  ifnal'sl  summer  r«*s  »rt  .Stat.' 

.    Kreelsxiklel  ili-jrrililnijrotiaaes  to  lit.  h.'teli. 

COAST       I   ete.  K.  !>.-('.  n.  to  .Old  Orrhnril.  Mr 


THE 

MAINE 


The  body  is  the  barque 
That  bears  the  soul  away, 

Down  to  the  docks  of  dark, 
Down  to  the  harbor  gray. 

Then  suddenly  alone. 

The  spirit  leaps  afar, 
On,  on,  from  zone  to  zone. 

On,  on,  from  star  to  star. 

XXll. 
What  is  it,  wiiere  is  it,— how  is  it 

After  the  day  is  done  .' 
What  goal  and  fate  for  love  and  hate, 

Beyond  the  lusty  sun  ? 

How  is  il,  where  is  it,— what  is  it, 

Nirvana,  heaven.  Iiell? 
Shakespeare,  Omar,  Solomon, 

Will  not  God  let  you  tell  ? 

Xl.II. 
O  mystery  of  mysteries, 

O  secret  vast  and  rare. 
We  stretch  blind  hands  unto  the  skies, 

We  fathom  everywhere. 

From  the  dumb  silence  comes  no  sound, 

Ko  syllable  we  hear. 
And  man  must  venture  outward  bound, 

A  charlless  voyager. 


Honey. 

Hy  Paul  Lalrenci.  Dlnbar. 
Sweetes'  of  all  lovin'  words, 

Honey,  Honey. 
Got  de  soun'  of  matin'  birds — 

Honey,  Honey, 
Othali  words  don'  seem  to  'spress 
What's  a-th'obbin'  in  yo'  breas", 
Don'  try  nuffin'  mor'  nor  less 

Dan  Honey,  Honey. 

Wen  he  calls  me  by  dat  name, 

Honey,  Honey, 
Den  my  hea't  gits  in  a  flame — 

Honey,  Honey. 
My  lian'  hoi's  his  han'  so  tight. 
All  de  worl'  seems  gittin'  bright, 
F'om  dat  sof  name  of  delight. 

Honey,  Honey. 

Sweetes'  name  in  all  de  Ian', 

Honey,  Honey  ; 
"Darlin'  one  "  ain't  ha'f  so  gran'. 

Honey,  Honey  ; 
Oh,  my  hea't  hit  fills  and  swells, 
I  don'  want  my  lovin'  Nelse 
Fu'  to  call  me  nuffin'  else 

'Cept  Honey,  Honey  ! 
-In  Saturday  I£i<ettinjf  l\>it  (Philadelphia). 

Fog. 

By  John  B.  Tabb. 

The  ghost  am  I 

Of  winds  that  die 
A  like  on  land  or  sea. 

In  silence  deep 

To  shroud  and  keep 
Their  mournful  memory. 

A  spirit  white, 

I  stalk  the  night. 
And,  shadowing  the  skies, 

Forbid  the  sun 

To  look  upon 
My  noonday  mysteries. 

In  M.-i"b  /f.irfrr'i  Magazine. 


A  Failing 
Memory 


uif  lit  al 
decay.  No 
matter  what 
your  position 
in  life  may  be,  n 
trood  memory  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  you 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
success.  The  poorest  iiiem- 
niay  be  developed  and  strenpth- 
d  by  proj>er  traiiiini.'.  just  as  the 
luuseles  of  the  Ijody  are  developed 
and  strengthened  by  a  proper  course  of 
physical  exercise.  A  poor  memory  may  be  made 
good,  and  a  goo<l  one  better,  by 

The  Pelman  System  of 

Memory  Training 

Taii(;hl  in  six  laiigii;it:es.  Kei|iiires  only  a  feu- 
minutes  daily, and  is  so  simple  a  child  can  master 
it.  Mr.  I'elnian's  Ixioks,  "/Viemory  Traininjt ;  Its 
Laws  and  Their  Application  to  Practical  Life," 
and  "The  Natural  Way  to  Learn  a  Language" 
s-iit  FKKH  by  mail,  ji  .stpaid 

The  Pelnv&n  School  of  Memory  Training 
HJOO  Masonic  T«-mple,  Chicago 

Lnniliiii  :  I  illo.inisl.iM  v  St.  W  i         Piirls  :  .\\  e.  u.    .N.iiilly  luS. 
Mmiirli:  Moi:;Ml,«li . «.     Mellsinrnr  :  U.  1".  Ct.  Box  Ifi. 


J^ 

^y^LOOSE  LEAF 
^J^^^^=>  SYSTEM 

STAMuno  ourrrrs  shipped  on  apmoval 

1           ,, 

YOTR  ACCOVNT*    M{  F  M.\>if»IFlFD 

Tlie  LtKliffr  or  Ciirr.nt  Hin.lfr  cnUlin  n   ihinir  l.iil  live,  ae- 

Thr  Tmnafrr  I.^lKrr  ,-nnliiina  all  rlrwrrf.  ytMtA  >n.l  ■I.Tinant 

an-ountA— all  ^rroii Ills  that  aro  n.-t  Bulij,*rl  l.»  rnnntanl  rff^rrnrf 

—  in  fart,  the  de.i<lu-..o«l.    n,i  you  *^  Ihe  advantajrent  Thry  are 

ready  retirence.  easv  isxlii.?.' i.roini.l  alatemrnU  an<l  balances. 

IIOWAUOIT  TlIK  I'llirK 

#1  0.8A    bnva   a   n.tnplrte   outfit    conRlatlni^   of 

lO    l,rdir.T'    Trannfrr   Ledger,  l«o   Indri    leU 

and  .'-"1  ImiiI  qiialltv  leaiea  (cholienf  three  forma.) 

SYSTKMATIC  ACroCNTING 

la  the  title  of  our  Ilh-paee  hooklel,  lellini  all  ahout  the  ix-atem 

and  how  It  ran  lie  applie.1  to  vour  I.edirer  and  other  record*. 

II  also  dexrrihm   the  miinrior  fealurra  of  Ralall  conntrnt tlua. 

S..n.l  f.ir  tMili..n  -  Kr...-. 

11.  t..  Kaiall  Mfe.  In..  :110.  Sli  F.  Wnler  SI..  Ull-anVee,  Wl.. 

(•|n».li-,..    \l  ,....f.,.  t.:t...  iK,.     1      |l,v.  K  „.    \|..„lr.,l. 

New  McKinley  Portrait 

M.  l)..iiiil.i  ..t.nat  Ma-teriMere  IVr- 
t.i-t  Mezzo  tonereprodiu-tion,  L'<ix24 
liicheK.  lYotiouiico.l  by  rriticH  the 
most  natural  and  life-like  portrait 
of  Mr.  McKinley  ever  produced, 

nOr..  PoMlpnld 
Masiililon  Art  Pig.  Co..  Massillon.O. 


If  aflRicted  with  I 
sore  eyes  use     I 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


U»>»il»TH   ol      .llK    I.ITKRAU 


TO  PROVE  THAT  EVERY  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Ncc^l-  1  ).iu'-'  I  ip  1  op  Oiiplicntiii ,  a  cumpictc  .ipp.ir.itiis  \s  ill  be  .sent  ( witlioiit  de- 
posit) on  lo  days'  trial.  Price,  coniplele,  $7.10,  subject  to  .t  special  discount  of 
Ti'i%  or  $:;  >/<•/ — if  satislacloiA'.  It  i>-  the  best,  simplest,  and  cheapest  device 
lor  iii.ikiiig  100  copies  from  Pen-written  and  50  copies  from  Type-written 
original.  No  iiiechaniMii  to  j;et  out  of  order,  no  wasliing,  no  press,  no 
printers'  ink.     The  product  of  22  years'  e.xpcricnce  in  Duplicators. 

Send  for  circulars  and  tamfiles  of  work . 

FLEIX     A.    DAU8    DUPLICATOR    CO.,    Daus    Building.    Ml  John    Street,   NEW   YORK 

V  DlOKsT  arc  ask'Ml  to  iiifnii..ii  ill.-  I'lilillcai  i.m  when   uriliiitc  to  advertisers 
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PERSONALS. 

The  Right  of  Way — The  latest  story  relative 
to  the  methods  of  President  James  J.  Hill,  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  comes  from  a  Western 
city  in  which  his  lines  has  car-yards  and  many 
side-tracks,  and  it  is  published  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Past.    It  runs  as  follows  : 

A  prominent  citizen  of  the  place  desired  to  have 
a  subway  built  to  his  property.  Its  construction 
involved  tunneling  under  the  tracks  of  the  Great 
Northern. 

It  seems  that  he  had  experienced  some  delay  in 
getting  the  corporation's  con.sent,  and  so  when 
President  Hill  passed  through  the  city  recently 
the  citizen  bearded  the  magnate  in  his  car. 

*■  I  want  this  subway  bad,"  Mr.  Hill's  visitor  ex- 
plained. "  I  have  petitioned  your  company  but 
without  getting  satisfaction.  So  I  have  come  to 
you  for  advice." 

The  railway  builder  smiled. 

"I  have  found,"  he  said,  "that  the  best  plan  in 
such  cases  is  to  go  ahead,  and  get  permission 
afterward." 

The  subway  is  now  in  course  of  construction, 
and  no  protest  has  been  filed  by  the  Great 
Northern. 


Elkins  at  the  Races.— When  Senator  Elkins 
was  in  college  he  liked  to  see  the  races.  One  day, 
says  the  New  York  Press,  he  and  his  chum  slipped 
off  together  from  school  and  on  the  way  to  the 
track  came  across  their  professor,  who  said  in 
surprise : 

"  Young  gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean  ?  You 
should  be  at  your  lessons." 

Elkins  said:  "Sir,  we  wanted  to  go  to  lessons 
and  also  to  the  races,  so  we  tossed  for  it,  and  it 
came  down  for  the  races." 

■*  Ah!  Then  you  must  have  used  a  two-headed 
coin,  or  tried  the  gambler's  plan  of  heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose." 

"  No,  sir  ;  it  was  a  fair  toss,"  said   j-oung  Elkins. 

"What  did  you  throw  up?" 

"We  threw  a  lump  of  coal  up.  If  it  stopped  up 
we  went  to  school;  if  it  came  down  we  went  to 
the  races,  and  here  we  are,  sir." 


Kockefeller'8  Heaviest  Hole.  —  "The  heaviest 
hole  in  my  experience  was  one  that  weighed  432 
pounds,"  remarked  John  D.  Rockefeller,  one  day, 
according  to  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  manner: 

"I  happened  on  this  hole  in  my  younger  days. 
I  had  ordered  two  castings,  each  36  inches  square 
and  10  inches  thick,  the  first  casting  to  be  solid 
and  the  second  to  have  a  perforation  about  20  inch- 
es in  diameter  through  its  middle.  Well,  the 
foundry  clerk,  through  some  error,  billed  both 
castings  to  me  as  if  they  were  solid,  and  when  1 
pointed  out  his  mistake  sent  me  a  credit  slip.  He 
had  evidently,  according  to  the  slip,  taken  the  di- 
mensions of  the  hole  of  the  second  casting— 10  inch- 
es by  7.0  inches  by  20  inches— and  calculated  what 
the  weight  of  the  piece  of  iron  of  those  dimensions 
would  be.  Then  that  weight,  432  pounds,  he  had 
put  down  as  the  weight  of  the  hole,  and  the  credit 
slip  he  sent  read:  "John  D.  Rockefeller,  Cr.  By 
I  hole,  weight  432  lbs.,  at  5c.  $13.50.'  And  that  was 
the  heaviest  hole  I  have  ever  known." 

Mr.s.  Bowen's  First  Revolution.— Mrs.  Bowen, 
wife  of  the  United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela, 
was,  before  she  was  married,  a  Galveston  girl. 
Their  wedding  took  place  in  Caracas,  says  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut ,  and  soon  afterward,  it  is  said, 
a  revolutionary  army  and  a  government  army  met 
by  chance  on  a  mountain  behind  the  United  States 
Legation. 


\  A-^.'vV^L^ 


Size  Collars  12/4c  Each 

THE  LATEST  FEATVRE  IN  MEN'S  COLLARS  — 
^'QVARTER  SIZES" 

These  sizes  vary  just  14  of  an  inch,  tliiis :  — 14.  14Vi,  145^,  1A%.  etc.,  there-   I 
by  securing  a  collar  tliat  is  snug  and  easy  at  the  same  time.  ' 


Our  Quarter  Size  Collars  have  steadily  grown  in  popular  favor  since  their  introduction, 
until  to-day  the  sa'es  of  our  three  Chicago  stores  aggregate  100,000  collars  a  month  to  the 
city  trade,  and  buyers  by  mail  are  continually  increasing  this  sale. 


Wear  a  collar  just  >4  of  an  in. 
lartfer  than  your  shirt  band. 

THEN  IT  FITS  JUST  RIGHT! 


©o 

STYLES 


12'/3 


'3  cents  eacn,  p,f'ij;.„ 

(State  size  of  shirt  when  ordering.) 
Send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue— mailed  FREE  upon  request,  and  listing 
"Everything  for  a  Man  to  Wear" — Shirts,  Underwear,  Sweaters,  Hosiery,  Shoes,  Hats, 
Clotliing,  as  well  as  a  Correct  Dress  Chart ;  together  with  details,  shapes  and  patterns  of  our 
Quarter  Size  Collars.    Write  to-day. 


Mail  Order  Department,  FiftK  Avenue  ®.  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS  FOR  MEN 

References  I  A  tty  Chicago  Bank  or  Business  House. 


A  GOOD  COMBINATION 

IN  THE  HOME,  THE  COLLEGE,  THE  OFFICE  OR  THE  DEN 


New 

Practical 

Useful 

and 

Ornamental 

Chair  (&  Table 

Combined 


3  A  Beautiful  and  Substantial  Card  Table  can  be  changed  into  a  Comfortable  Chair  in  an  instant  by  swinging 
7  over  the  top,  and  is  firmly  locked  by  a  simple  device  in  either  position.    Made  of  Solid  Quartered  Oak, 

ft  finely  polished.    Table  top  i;5J4  inches  square,  23}^  inches  high. 

a  From  Factory  ^C    O  E  Freipht  prepaia  E;ist  of  tl^e  Mississippi  or  North  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 

-jj  to  Consumer.    9  waV^v  Freitjlit  equalized  beyond.  "  It  not  satisfied  your  money  baelj  "  is  our  guarantee. 


When    the   Mausers  began  to  pop  and  the  flash 
of  the  rifles  showed  red  on  the  verdant  hillside. 


tj  Refer  to  commercial  agencies  or  Binghamton  banks. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet 
of  other  household  articles. 


The  BINGHAMTON  HOME  FURNISHING  CO. 

B  I  N  G  H  A  M  TO  N  ,    N  .   Y.  1 


V^  A  ^"Tprj ^Active,  educated  men  of  business 

^^  ■'»A^  *■  *-**J  ability  to  represent  us.  Weekly 
salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  qualifications,  refer- 
ences.    DODD,  MEAD&  COMPANY,  New  York. 


PIIFAD  RATCC   California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
WntHr    nH  I  bd   Colorado.      TVe   secure  reduced 
rat«s  on  household  goods  o£i  mending  settlersto  the  above 
States.      Write  tor  rates.     Map  of  tWifortiia,  FHEE. 
TltAAS-tO.NTlJiEMAI,  FKKIGUI  CO., L325 Dearborn  St., Chicago. 

Readers  of  The  Lttkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


GUARANTEED  FDRZYUXI 


I00l,5t$7.99 
Z00l,5f  SII.4-9 


[INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 
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Our    EuropeaLii 
Neighbours 

Fully  illustrated  with  photographs  and  other 
plates  especially  adapted  to  assist  the  text  by 
presenting  visibly  the  scenes  described. 
Each,  unio,  net,  5i.20  (postage,  loc.i. 

1.  French    Life    ia   Town  and    Country 

By  MANNAH  LYNCH 

■'  Particularly  notaMe  Krank,  vivacious,  entertaining, 
captivating. ' ' — Outlook. 

2.  German  Life  in  Town  and  Country 

By  WILLIAM  HARBUTT  DAWSON 

•'As  full  oi  correct,  iniparlial,  well-diKesled,  and  well- 
presented  inlormation  as  an  egg  is  lull  of  meat.''  Com- 
iiierctai  A  dvtrtistr. 

3.  Russian   Life  in  Town   and  Country 

By  FRANCIS  M.  E.  PALMLR 

"  We  recommend  this  above  all  other  works  to  those 
seeking  a  clear  understanding  of  Russian  life,  character 
and  conditions."-  Mnil  attd  Exprtsi. 

4.  Dutch    Life    in   Town    and    Country 

By  P.  M.  HOUQH.  B.A. 

"Sympathetic,  vet  critical,  discerning  and  comprehen- 
sive."—/V/<:  /),.(/■ 

5.  Swiss    Life    in   Town    and    Country 

By  ALFRED  THOMAS  STORY 
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Mrs.  Bowen  rushed  out  to  the  piazza,  where  Mr. 
Bowen,  long  before  inured  to  warfare  of  the 
calibre  continuously  served  up  in  Venezuela,  was 
unconcernedly  pufling  a  citfar. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  she  asked  and 
glanced  apprehensive  toward  the  firing. 

"Oh,  only  a  battle,"  Mr    Howen  replied. 

"But  are  we  not  in  danger  ?" 

Mr.  Bowen  assured  her  of  the  mild  nature  of  the 
battles,  and,  altho  it  was  liie  first  time  she  had 
been  "under  fire,"  t>he  returned  complacently  to 
her  needlework  and  never  allowed  the  scares 
about  Venezuela  "wars  "  and  "battles"  to  perturb 
her. 

A  SeuHtorial  luTeiitor. — James  B.  McCreary, 
recently  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, has  an  inventive  mind,  which  the  following 
incident  taken  from  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
illustrates  : 

Some  years  ago,  while  he  was  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  McCreaiy's  favorite  horse.  Prince,  a 
handsome  bay  of  royal  blood,  learned  the  trick  of 
slipping  the  bridle.  The  governor  had  his  groom 
to  search  every  saddler's  shop  in  Richmond  for  a 
bridle  that  Prince  could  not  slip.  Being  unable  to 
find  one,  he  went  in  person  to  a  certain  shop  and 
asked  for  a  safe  bridle.  The  dealer  replied  that  he 
had  none. 

"That's  strange,"  said  the  governor,  "whv  don't 
you  make  one  ?  "  ' 

"Never  saw  one,  and  don't  know  how." 

"Well,  I'll  show  you." 

With  that  he  took  off  his  coat  and  went  to  work. 
The  result  was  such  a  surprise  to  the  saddler  that 
he  did  not  get  over  it  for  a  week.  The  hooded 
bridle,  now  in  common  use,  is  very  simple,  but 
will  baffle  any  horse,  however  trick}-  he  may  be. 

The  dealer  wanted  to  have  it  patented  and 
called  the  McCreary  Bridle,  but  the  governor 
would  not  hear  of  it.  He  said  that  any  man  who 
had  followed  Morgan,  who  had  ridden  every  kind 
of  horse  that  could  be  "borrowed"  on  the  way, 
and  then  didn't  know  how  to  make  a  bridle  that 
would  not  slip,  ought  not  be  allowed  to  own  a 
horse. 


Representative     Hepburn's     .Shave.  —  When 

Representative  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  went  into  the 

and  LONDON  1  House  barber-shop  recently,  says  the  Washington 

correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Herald,  he  found 

his  clerk  in  one  chair  and  his  messenger  "next." 


.Mr.    Richard    Bagot's    New    Novel 
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"  In  '  Donna  Diana,'  the  scene  is  laid  amon^  the 
'  Black  '  Society  ;  prelates,  monsignori,  cardinals, 
pnncc.%  and  young  men  of  f^uhion  are  painted  with  ex- 
traordinary ndelily  and  cleverness.  It  is  obvious  tliat 
the  author  knows  them  intimately,  and  h.i.s  analyzed 
all  tlieir  faults  and  all  their  virtues." — L'/talie,  Rome. 

"...  There  is  not  a  particle  of  let-up  in  interest 
from  cover  to  cover.  As  one  enters  tlie  city  ^tes  via 
the  first  chapter^  he  is  loth  to  quit  the  intercsnng  com- 
pany of  friendships  he  makes,  txitli  secular  and  churchly, 
until  he  knows  as  far  as  the  author  reveals  it,  the  des- 
tiny of  e,ich  of  the  pcrson-igcs  «l.o  p.irticipate  in  the 
making  of  a  capital  story."—  TraMscript,  Boston. 

".  .  t^u-iU  Marion  Oawford's  books  in  the 
capable  and  certain  handling  of  his  characters  in  the 
picturesque  but  tortuous  hiKhwavs  of  the  Roman  world 
o(  to-d.iy  He  gives  a  dct.iiled  view  of  iJie  domestic  cus- 
toms and  social  life  of  the  aristocracy  and  tells  at  the 
same  time  an  absorbing  love  story." — Item,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

"  The  book  is  one  that  proves  how  steadily  Mr. 
Bagot's  reputation  is  ad vanang."r  Yorkshire  Post. 

"  The  de.scriptions  of  Rome  and  its  life  arc  quite 
interesting  " — Th*  Living  Church 

"Cleverly  conceived  and  cleverly  written." — Glas- 
f^cnv  Herald. 

Longmans,    Green    ®    Co.,    New    York. 


The  messenger  magnanimously  offered  to  relin- 
quish his  place  in  favor  of  the  Congressman,  but 
the  latter,  much  disgusted,  went  upstairs  and 
made  the  biggest  kind  of  a  kick  against  House 
employees  keeping  statesmen  waiting  for  the  bar- 
ber's operation.  This  much  has  been  published, 
but  not  the  sequel. 

As  a  rule  there  is  no  one  about  the  Capitol  on 
Sunday  except  some  secretaries,  and  the  tonsorial 
corps  is  much  reduced  in  consequence.  Only  one 
man,  in  fact,  was  on  duty  there.  Half  a  dozen  sec- 
retaries came  along  for  the  customary  Sunday 
shave,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  a  stringent 
rule  had  been  put  into  force  since  the  Hepburn  in- 
cident- that  no  one  but  members  should  have  the 
privilege  of  the  establishment.  They  argued  that 
such  a  rule  might  hold  good  on  week-days,  but 
that  on  Sunday  a  Representative  rarely  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  argument  had  enough  weight  to 
cause  the  barber  to  waive  bis  instructions  and 
proceed  to  shave  the  secretaries.  Just  when  the 
artist's  had  half  finished  bis  first  customer  he  saw 
a  sight  that  froze  his  blood  in  his  veins  and  caused 
the  razor  to  drop  from  his  hand.  There  in  the 
doorway  stood  Hepburn,  frigidly  sizing  up  the 
clerk  in  the  chair  and  the  half-dozen  young  men 
planked  on  the  sofas  awaiting  their  turn.  He 
didn't  say  a  word  but  turnc-d  and  walked  away 
The  unfortunate  barber  is  awaiting  in  fear  anil 
trembling  the  end  of  tho  week,  expecting  that  his 
commission  will  be  revoked. 
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MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

"  Liiuericksi." 

By  C.\uoi.YN  Weli.s. 
[Miss  Wells,  in  /•"/-.///*  LeiiiYs  ALutthlv  for  March, 
gives  a  short  history  of  the  five-line  st.inza,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Lime-rick.  From  the  numer- 
ous examples  of  the  stanza  which  accompany  the 
account  we  select  the  following  : 

There  was  an  Old  Man  of  A6sta, 

Who  possessed  a  large  cow,  but  he  lost  her ; 

But  they  said,  "  Don't  you  see. 

She  has  run  up  a  tree, 
Vou  invidious  Old  Man  of  Aosta  ?  " 

There  was  a  Young  Person  of  Crete, 
Whose  toilet  was  far  from  complete  ; 

She  dressed  in  a  sack 

Spickle-speckled  with  black, 
That  ombliferous  Person  of  Crete. 

There  was  an  Old  Man  with  a  beard, 
Who  said,  "It  is  just  as  I  feared  ! 
Two  Owls  and  a  Hen,  Four  Larks  and  a  W" reu. 
Have  all  built  their  nests  in  my  beard." 
{EJ7L<ard  Lear.] 

There  once  was  an  Old  Man  of  Lyme 
Who  married  three  wives  at  a  time. 
When  a&ked,  "  Why  the  third?" 
He  replied,  "  One's  absurd. 
And  bigamy,  sir,  is  a  crime." 

[Cos»io  Monkliouse.'] 

There  was  a  small  bo}-  of  Quebec, 
Who  was  buried  in  snow  to  his  neck  ; 

When  asked,  "  Are  you  friz?" 

He  replied,  "  Yes,  I  is. 
But  we  don't  call  this  cold  in  Quebec." 

[Riidyard  Kipling:'] 

There  was  a  brave  knight  of  Lorraine, 
Who  hated  to  give  people  pain  : 

"  I'll  skeer  'em,"  he  said, 

"  But  I  won't  kill  'em  dead." 
The  noble  young  knight  of  Lorraine. 

[.Mary  Mapes  Dodge.'\ 

I'd  rather  have  fingers  than  toes, 
I'd  ratner  have  ears  than  a  uose  ; 

And  as  for  my  hair, 

I'm  glad  it's  all  there, 
I'll  be  awfully  sad  when  it  goes. 

{Getett  Biirgesi.'] 

There  once  was  some  learned  M.D.'s, 
Who  captured  some  germs  of  disease, 
-A.nd  infected  a  train. 
Which,  without  causing  pain. 
Allowed  one  to  catch  it  with  ease. 

[Oliver  Herford.'] 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Niger. 
Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a  tiger  ■ 

They  came  back  from  the  ride 

W'ith  the  lady  inside. 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger. 

[Anon.] 
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**' »  •  W  price.    Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
NEW  ERA  PIPE  CO..  Dept.  F,  Norrlstown,  Pa. 


YOUR    CHARACTER 

is  revealed  in  your  ha.ndwriting. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  your  writing  indicates  ? 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  read  character  from 
handwriting? 

Address  SIMON  ARKE, 
305  Lenman  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


T.\KEN     FKOM    THE    SYSTEM 

Nothing  remains  which  can  produce  an  at- 
tack. You  can  eat,  sleep  ai.d  stand  eiposuro 
without  slighlest  return  .if  symptoms.  Appe- 
tite improved  ;  blood  enriched ;  nerves  streniirlhened ;  whole  system 
built  up  ;  health  permanently  restored  ;  life  made  enjoyable. 
Kock  35  A.  Free.  1>U.  HATES,  BuflTalo,  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA 


KLIPS 
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A  very  grandiloquent  Roat 
Sat  down  ai  a  gay  table  d'hote, 

He  ate  up  the  corks. 

The  knives  and  the  forks. 
Remarking,  "  On  these  things  I  dote." 

"  There's  a  train  at  4:04,"  said  Miss  Jenny, 
"  Four  tickets  I'll  take  ;  liave  you  any  ?" 

Said  the  man  at  the  door, 

"  Not  (our  for  4:04, 
For  four  for  4:04  is  too  many  !  " 

[Carolyn  IVells.] 

Blackmail.  — Caixer  :  "I've  found  that  there 
dorg  that  y'r  wife  is  advertisin'  five  dollars  re- 
ward fer." 

Gkntleman  :  **  you  have,  eh  ?" 

Callkk  :  "  Yes  ;  an*  if  yeh  don't  give  me  ten  dol- 
lars I'll  take  it  to  'er."— A'tw  York  IfWi/y. 

Arthur's  An«wer.— Pleasant  Old  Gentlk- 
MAN  :  "  Have  you  lived  here  all  your  life,  my  little 
man  ?" 

Arthur  (aged  six):  "Not  yet."— WlLLlA.M 
MORSii  Hedrick,  in  Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Coming  Events. 


April  3-3.  —  Convention  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  at  Philadelphia. 

April  6-11. -Convention  of  Journevmen  Bakers,  at 
Buffalo. 

April  8-10. —Convention  of  the  Southern  Supply 
and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association,  at  New 
Orleans, 

April  13— Convention  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
America,  at  New  York. 

April  14-16.  —  Convention  of  the  National  Manu- 
facturers'Association,  at  New  Orleans. 

April  14-17.— International  Kindergarten  Conven- 
tion, at  Pittsburg. 

April  15. -Convention  of  the  American  Vehicle 
Woodstock  Association,  at  Cincinnati,  O. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

South  America. 

March  9 — The  Venezuelan  Government  rees- 
tablishes the  blockade  of  the  two  rebel  ports, 
Carupano  and  (iuanita  on.the  Orinoco  Kivei. 

March  10.— Great  Britain  refuses  to  recognize 
the  blockade  of  the  Orinoco  ports. 

March  11.  — .\rgentine  proposes  that  the  United 
States  make  a  declaration  condemnatory  of 
the  policy  of  strong  Powers  to  collect  debts 
by  force  from  weaker  Power?. 
The  Bolivian  Minister,  in  Washington,  protests 
against  the  acceptance  by  the  Bolivian  syn- 
dicate of  $;7o.ooo  from  Brazil  for  its  rights  in 
Acre  territory. 

Venezuelan  rebels  are  defeated  at  Cumarebo, 
after  a  fight  lasting  three  days. 

March  13.  — President  Castro  raises  the  blockade 
of  the  rebel  ports. 

March  15.— The  Venezuelan  troops  recapture  the 
town  of  Carupano. 

Drill  H  Fokeign  News. 

March  9.— President  Francis  of  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position is  received  in  audience  by  Emperor 
William. 

The  sale  of  the  library  and  pictures  of  Emilc 

Zola  begins  in  Paris. 
Herr  Bebel,  Socialist  lender,  makes  a  vigorf>us 

attack  on  dueling,  in  the  German  Reichstag. 
Turkey   agrees  to   recognize  the   right  of  the 

wives  and  children  of  Armenians,    who  havi- 

become  naturalized  Americans  in  Turkey. 

March  10  -The  protocol  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
for  «ettlemcnt  of  Venezuelan  claims  is 
signed. 

The  British  Government  grants  Marconi's  re- 
quest to  connect  his  wireless  station  at 
Poldhu  with  his  telegraph  system. 

March  11— The  Cuban    Senate    ratifies  the  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  United  Statei. 
Emperor    William   accepts  the  resignation   o 
five  naval  staff  officers. 


T«»    rUKK    A    <OI,I»    I*    OVR    l»AV 

T»ko  I.Hi[Htlvo  nr.>ino  yiilnlii«  Tiihl.lH  All  <lniK«l«t« 
refund  tb«  niouiy  if  it  failH  to.iiri-.  K.  W.  Otovo'h 
glKuaturu  IS  on  each  box.  | 

Beaden  ot  Tax  ijiTERABT 


ASUBTRONO  A  HcKELVr 

r  11^  ..1,...- 
BETUER-BAOMAM 

I'm  .'iuruh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

liUiLiurifh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

I*ittsbur(jh. 
AMCHOR        I 

\  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN    ) 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

TTLSTER 

UNION 

BOTTTHERH 

SHIP  MAN 

COLLIER 

Missotnti 

RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


■  Chicago, 


).. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

PlilladcipliM 
MORLET 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


ONSIDKRING  the  cost  of 
labor,  ot  applying  it,  and 
its  great  covering  capacity. 
Pure  White  Lead  is  not  only  the 
cheapest  Paint  in  the  hrst  cost, 
but  because  ot  its  extreme  dura- 
bility is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the 
end. 

Furthermore,  no  scraping  or 
burning  will  be  required  when 
repainting  becomes  necessary. 


If  interested  in  jiaint  or  painting,   address, 
National  Lead  Co.,    loo  Williavi  Street,   New  York. 


JSSf^lWS^SS^  ■ 


It  is  worth  your  while  to  see  that 

Cabot*s  Shingle  Stains 

are  specified  for  your  .sliinglcs,  aiui  that 
no  substitute  is  used.  No  other  stains 
are  as  good,  as  analysis  shows.  Ours 
are  the  pioneer  and  the  standard  shingle 
stains,  made  of  the  best  pigments,  the 
best  fixatives,  and  (Ircosote,  "  the'best 
wood  preservative  known. "  (Trautwine  ) 

SaiiiplfH  of  colorn  on  wood,  with  chart  of 
hHrii)onJr>nM  <-om)ijimMoiis 

SAMUEL  CABOT. 

.\K'illt.s  at   nil  C.  Jitriil    I 


•III  fr 
IW   Killx 
ll<i«l<iii'. 


$. 


50 


TOP    BUGGY 


>UR 
^__iNUINE 

[■^       SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECI 
1 
luijold  direct  from  the  luiil^i  ■  ra  ut  *  1 7  .GOiuid 
SO  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
allnwe<d  befnrn  iirceptimrn.     Thf.s  <»    YOVR 
cUatice,    Ju«t  <lr<ip  po-Jtiil  fnr  nitalogue. 
OHIO  I  AUuiM-y.  mm.,  (o., 
Bt.llonl!",  •  (Inrlnn.ll,  OMo. 


/^^ 


resc^n 


CUkn5  WHILE  VOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip.  Hay 
Fevcr,DJphtheria,Scarlct  Fever 

Don't  fall  to  ii.sc  Ckksolexe 
for    the    (listressint?  and    often 

futiil   iilTerlion.s   for  which  it  is 

recoiimicndod.  For  nioro  than  twent.v  years 
wc  have  had  the  most  conehisive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  belter.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  Intcrcstini:  ilcs,  riplive  tiooklet  !<;  sent  fr<-f ,  ivlikh  elves 
the  hi^'lict  tolinioiiJAl^,  .1',  Id  its  vAliir.  All  OruKK>«tll. 
V.\1'0.«  KIXU.KNK  <  O..  ISO  Knllon  Strrrl.  >rn  York. 


Shipped  On  Appfoval 

,\Vo  will  ship  anv  biixU'  I'.n  1).  on  appro- 
viil  \rilh,,ut  a  c'-nt  il.jH>!.it  mid  If  acc.'pt- 
td   nilow  10  1>AYS   FKKK  XKIAl^' 

Ixforo  purrlKisc  (m  t)ludin>,'.  I 

New  t903  Models 

"Belllaa,"  ,  ~  "•  5a.7»i 
"Commack,"  1;  r;:1  SlO.im 
"Siberian,"  .  .  .  ,t  $12.7K 
"Meudorf,"  R  .1 1-  r  S14.7S> 

no  litlli  r  hu'.M'loS  ot  nny  priie 

A»t/  other  iiKike  or  mod'  I  ifu  tranf  aft 
oni^tfiird  u.tmil  prirr.  Choice  of  any 
standard  tiros  and  best  equipment  on 
nil  our  blovcles.  Stnmgi.st  jpiarantfe. 
KIDKK  AtiK.NTS  WASTED  In  »r»rT  to»ii  to  bur 
Mmplo  »ln»l  *t  8prvi<il  prirr  mni  ukt  orltn  foe- 
jr  linprotr  1  Mlrni"!'!,  Hl'Tr'H  I'f'l  mnticy  in  iU 

obd    2nd-hand  Wheels   f3  to   08m 

nf  ItrV  k  M.T.  Ir  until  1  u  hmrt  •r;lt»-n  f  .r  our  frr* 
I'h  Imrc"  t>hot.K-r»|.Mo  CIl(rr«'ll>i:>  »»  I   '""  Jr..-ri|.ll.«lfc 

D  CYCLE  COm    Dept  62G.  Chicago. 


Ijihor    m»- 


Tbese  trBde-niurk  crm: 

Olut 

BARLE 

Perfect    Brea 
PANSY    FLOL 
Unlike    all 
For 
HARWELL  &  RHIN 


■very  i>ucKagt;, 


its 


STALS, 

Heahli   Cereals. 
Cake   and    I'lutry. 

Ask    GrocerB. 
write 
ertown.  N.  Y.,  UJ.A. 


=" ^^^^  -    ■  ivrnu-d.   »..rth 

osftH.  pre»ent» 
wiveti     time, 
tnuihle,  Hpnre  and  la- 
bor Coiircnit'nt  places 
lor  bukliitr  titenhllf.co 
rial  prtMltirt.".  uplre*. 
tiible  linen.  et<'.     We 
inuke   1!0    KtyU-K,    all 
rlee  tibO  and 
Inir  IwrKaln 
alotfii.-s     FREE. 

l>u><l  Fuitilttirr  Nn6«e  A 
yri  u><l   Urgui  No  t>W  B 
1    MrrchudlM     •     ■     •     No.M«0 
Funillun VaMt 


l/.es.  prl 
..  Kollov 


I'oxitlnii  nnd  ptiiti'HK.     Kevlsinn  and  erllicum 
■I  M^.s   1  li.iihirP.    Hit. TITfSM.(H>.\N.;of.lhAve..N.Y. City 


^"„i:o°e"  vehicles 


Weat'll  direct  from  (•iir  fiictoi  y  miv  mn  y  11  t».i  or 
three  profits,  .''utiiifiiclliin  KiiariintiM'il  .  r  ihmiu'V  rc- 
fiinilrd  and  wo  pay  freight  lirilli  wjivh.  Our  i"W  prlccR 
will  aitiinlxli  vnii.  Our  $M  9.'>  (Juntom  made  Special  in 
equal  to  any  *T.''  nn  Tup  lliiKsy.  I.arce  FKKK  catB- 
loKuo  fully  di'ncrlbeit  all  our  vehlclen  and  ImrnrBB. 
If^rf/f  todaf  for  Money  Saving  Catalosuc.    U.  H.  IIU««  Y  A.  CAIIT  CO-  B 

DiOKaT  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  \%'ritinK  to  advert imts. 
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March  i.^.-Tlie  Canadian  Parliament  opens. 
The  I'D^vers  engaged  in  negotiating  commer- 
cial ireHties  with  China  question  the  creUen- 
tials  of  Chma's  aj|;ents. 
Tl^Cza'r  isUtie*  a  dtcrpe  providing  for  relig- 
ious freedom  throughout  the  Russian  domin- 
ions, establishing  to  some  degree  local  self- 
government  and  making  concessions  to 
village  communities. 

March  13. — Minister  Squires  arrives  in  Havana. 
The  Church  Discipline  bill  is  discussed  in  the 
Krtti--h    House  of  Commons,  and   incidently 
extreme  ritualism  was  denounced. 
March    14  — A    commission    headed    by   Minister 
von    Hlehve    is  appointed   to  carry    out   the 
Czar's  reforms. 
Mexico  pays  the  first  instalment  of  the  Pious 
Fund  award   made  by  The   Hague  Court  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 
Secretary    Chamberlain     arrives    in    Kngland 
fr.im  South  Africa. 
March  15.— Italy  appropriates  $100000  to  partici- 
pate in  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Domestic. 

CONOKFf.S. 

March  9.  — 5>/;<7/<' .•  The  Panama  (anal  treaty  is 
reported  bv  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitee.  Senator  Morgan,  of  .Mabama,  insist- 
ing on  presenting  his  amendments.  Some 
new  members  are  sworn  in. 

March  10  —Sfia/e:  The  Panama  Canal  treaty  is 
discussed.  Senator  Morgan  speaks  against 
its  ratification. 

>rarch  II. — Sfia/e :  An  understanding  is  reached 
so  that  the  final  vote  on  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  will  be  taken  on  March  17  Senator 
Allison,  of  Iowa,  suggests  an  inquiry  into 
the  Senate  rules  with  a  view  to  limiting  de- 
bate. 

March  -.2.—Senafe :  The  Cuban  Reciprocity 
treaty  is  favorably  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  with  aii  amendment 
providing  that  it  must  be  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  it  becomes 
effective. 

March  ly—Sena/e :  Senator  Morgan  continues 
his  attack  upon  the  Panama  Canal  Company's 
title. 

March  n.— Senate :  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, replies  to  Senaloi  Morgan's  speech  on 
the  validity  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company's 
title.  Senator  Depew.  of  New  York,  speaks 
in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Othfr  Domestic  News. 

March  9.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
mands for  finl.  tinder  the  Elkins  law,  the 
case  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  vs.  the 
United  State. 

The  Wabash  employees  file  their  answer  to  the 
temporary  injunction  to  prevent  a  strike  on 
the  system. 

March  10.— .Secretary  Moody  and  Postmasler- 
(ieneral  Payne  start  on  a  five  weeks'  cruise 
in  the  West'lndies. 
G'>vernor  Garvin,  of  Rhode  Island,  charges 
wholesale  bribery  in  connection  with  the 
election  of  Assemblymen. 

March  11.— Diplomatic  representatives  of  South 
and  Central  America  in  Washington  discuss 
the  project  for  an  intercontinental  railway 
and  Andrew  Carnegie's  interest  in  the 
matter. 

Secretary  Hay  replies  to  the  Argentina  pro- 
posal. 

March  12  —President  Roosevelt  appoints  a  com- 
mission to  prevent  duplication  of  govern- 
ment scientific  and  statistical  work. 

March  13.  -President  Roosevelt  is  repoi  ted  to  be 
considering  the  advisabilitv  of  calling  an  ex- 
traordinary session  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Con- 
gress. 

The  Navy  Department  orders  Admiral  Cogh- 
lan's  squadron  of  war-ships  to  Honduras  to 
American  interests. 

Charges  are  made  to  President   Roosevelt  to 


LEARN 

TO  WRITE 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

PACE- 
DAVIS 


The  knowledge  of  .Advertising  is 
proving  to  scores  of  ambitious  men  and  w<>- 
men  a  big  help  in  their  present  position 
and  s  help  to  better  positions — it  is  the 
fif-"  ^'"■''*'"°'''  ^^  "*"••  The  possession  of 
this  modern,  important  qualification  means 
greater  opportunities  for  you  in  your  busi- 
ness life.  Larje  prospectus,  sent  free  on 
request.  PAGE-DAVISCO. 

Suite   il.    90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Ask  your  Wife 


Avenue  of  Palms,  California 

To  go  to  California  with  you  this  spring  and  escape  inclement 
weather  at  home.  California's  climate  is  perfect.  Travel  on 
the  California  Limited  —  absolutely  finest  train  in  the  world. 

All  about  the  California  tour  in  our  books. 

Santa  Fe 

All  the  Way 


Atchison,  Topeka  ^ 
Santa  Fe  R'y. 


Gen.  Pass.  Office 

1312  Gt.  Northern  Bldg. 

Chicago. 


GO  RIGHT  TO  CARRIAGE  HEADQUARTERS 

Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  (free)  which  describes  our  goods  truthfully, 
explains  our  method  and  our  guarantee  and  makes  it  safe,  simple  and  easy  for  you  to 
get  carriages,  harness  and  horse  accessories  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  arid  HARNESS  COMPANY. 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus,  0         Western  Office  &  Distributing  House.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W  rite  to  nearest  office. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.     OTHERS   FAIL 


Fruit  Book  Free.    Result  of  78  years'  experience 

'STARK  BROS,  Loaisiana,  Mo.;  Daosville,  N.  Y.:€tc 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


MAPLEWOOD.     "«= "  ^K.""'*'' 

A  Sanatorium  established  in  IST.'V  for  the  privat*'  oarean^ 
medical  treatment  of  Drue  and  AI<-ohoIlc  AddleiloiM. 
Thousands  havmg  failed  el.sewhere  have  been  cured  by  a*. 
Home    Treatment    If  lU-Hlred.      Address  TuK  Da.  J.  Im. 

Stki'Hkns  Co.,  Uep.  68,   Lkbano.n,  O. 
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Ihe  effect    that  certain  officials  of  the   I'ost- 
oflice  Uepanment  connive  at  frauds. 

March  14. — An  injunction  is  issued  in  Waterbury 
prohibiting  all  the  labor-unions  of  that  city 
from  interferin^j  in  any  way  with  the  trolley 
company's  business. 

.March  15. --The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  re- 
ports that  Fhilippme  wealth  lies  in  great 
part  in  its  cocoa  production. 


[March  IM,  1!H)3 


99  per  cent  of  a  Camera's  Value 
is  in  the  Lens 

One  part  only  in  a  camera  is  responsible 
for  the  (Jita/itv  of  the  picture. 

That's  the  l-ens.  A  t)oor  lens  cannot  make 
a  perfect  picture  even  by  accident. 

The  Goerz  Lens 

is     used     hv     the    leading    photographers, 
amateur  and  professional,  in  every  country. 
At     ycur    dealers    or    direct.      Write    for 
descriptive  catalogue. 

C.  P.  GOERZ,  Room  .!»  ,  52  E.  Union  Square.  N.  Y. 


buys  this  n 
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quartered  oak  front  roll-top  Desk,  No.  27-A,  exactly 
as  illustrated,  50  in.  long,  30  in.  wide  and  48  in. 
high,   direct  from 
our  factory. 

Freight  Prepaid 

east  of  the  MLs- 
s  i  ss  i  pp  i  and 
north  of  Ten- 
nessee (points 
beyond  equal- 
ized), sent  On 
Approval,"  to 
be  returned  at 
our  expense  if 
not  the  best  high 
roll-top  desk  ever 
sold  at  SO  low  a 
price.  It  is  high- 
grade  in  every  detail. 

{Ask /or  Catalogue.) 

THE  FRED  MACEY  CO..  Ltd  ,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Makers  of  HiRh  Or.ide  Office  and  Library  Ftirmtiire, 

ini'hKiiiis  the  mo>t  complete  lines  of 

Card  Index  Systems  and  Sectional  Bookcases 

BRANCH  1  New  York..3«  IVwav.    OlilraKo.  N.  Y.  Life  \\M\!. 
orricKs  I  Il.-(it<)n,  1T8  Federal  St.  I'liila.,  ISth  &  Market  Kts. 
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A.  n.  rmn  k.  iik..  10.  jG? 

8orrr."T  I..  I  hr  I  ni.rlicr.tili  I  o. 
OS  %.  l.rrrQ  SI..  ChlraKn. 


CHESS. 

(.Ml  communications  for  this  Department  should 

"be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  819. 

By   .\     1'     M.\<  K'KNZIK. 

First  F'rize,  LtfJs  Mercury  Tourney. 

Black— Ten  I'ieces. 


2i^ 


1 


% 


W^, 

'm    jf 

'J 

White      len   f'ieccs. 

7r;  iBiPrs;  R4PsS;4kipi;7q;B5pb 
2  S  :(  s  F  ;  b  4  Q  I  K. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  820. 

Composed  for   Till;  LlTl.RARV  DlGKST  by 

The  Rev.  g.  Dobbs,  and  Murray  Marble. 

Black  -Xine  I'ieces. 


^^ 


tei 


White— Eij,'ht  I'ieces. 
0;    3pi    Bpi;    3b4p;    i    p    il'ip    R 
iQiSSkis;5piH;7K;8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

SolutioD  of  Problems. 

No.  813.    Q— K  a. 

Ko.  814. 

Kt-Q  4  R  X  1'!  Q  X  P.  mate 

I .      -        -  a. —  1. 

K  X  R 

Qor  R  X  P,  mate 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps,  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something   outside   of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish ;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

Established  over  100  years. 


A  Turkish  Bath  for  3c 


THIS  CABINET  IS  SENT  ON  TWAL 

FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

Conipli-tt'  with  AJ.l,  yKCESSARY 
ATTACHMEXTS  —  Rtady  for  Use. 

.'Jatlsfaction  (fuaranteed  by  a  week's  free 
trial  before  you  deciile  to  imrrhase.  Ask  for 
illustrat.d    booklet   .><KNT    FKEK. 

RACnfE  BATH  CABINET  CdCPANT 

Box  250  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

Have  yi'ii  R  «  n  din.  ?    It  is  tip-t<v 

(into.     Think   «>f   it,    evi  rytliinB 

within  reach.  No  heavy  tniys, but 

IiKht,sm<x)th  drawers.    Iloldsaa 

rmcii  and  <  osts  no  more  than  a 

."ibox  trtnik.    Ilnnd  riveted, 

i.lDKist  indostrticlible.   (hio«tri«4, 

»,»«TS  r«c«mio«nded.    8«nl  C  0.  D.  onr- 

ilr^r*  euminatioiL    ZcitAinp  for  eatilif. 

A.  Stallman,  4  W.  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  a 


REMARKABLE  OFFER  I  .r>V..^  ^VV.ir.'S! 

TEST  HOROSCOPE  2Sc. 

S«'nd«5r..»llhl«x.|.lHee,  date  and   h..iir  of  blitll.     Book- 
let KKEK.    Tliinoir.-i  !:<  made  to  liitr.KliK iir  iiiRSiuina, 

MOPKHN  ASTKOUHiV.    Sliiif le  eoi.v   ».•       McKKHN  All- 
THOl.O'iY   I'L'll.  (X).,  J130Metr..|H.I(ian  IHdR  .  New  York. 


Keadeni  of  Tbb  LrrsRARr  Diokst  am  asked  to  mentlOD  the  piiidK-tiiion  wiu-n 


f  eyeitl^^  1  Thompson's   Eye  Watw 

writiDK  to  adrertisers. 
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R-K6ch  Q  X  R  P,  niaie 

Kt-Kt  8  '  K  X  R 

R  X  P  ch  g— R4,  mate 

Kt-y  3  "    K  X  R 

Q  — 15  6,  mate 

Kt  X  R 
Q—V.S  R— K6,  mate 

P— Kt  8  (Q)    ■  Q  X  P 

R— Q6!  Q— Kt  7,  mate 

I.  a. 3. 

P  X  R  Kt  X  R 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H  .  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  \V.  H.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;    the  Rev.  G.   Dobbs,   New   Orleans; 

F.  S.  Ferguson,  Kinninsham,  Ala.;  H.  \V.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  Xew  York  Citv  ;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  J.  j.  Burke,  Phila- 
delphia ;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Svracuse,  X.  Y.;  the  Rev.  J. 

G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C.';  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N. 
Y.;  E.N'  K,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  F.  Gamage,  West- 
boro,  Mass.;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; W.  R.  Counibe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  C.  M.  Fer- 
rari, Ouray,  Colo. 

813:  "  Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  G.  Patter- 
son, Winnipeg,  Can.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Comments  fSis)  :  "  A  pleasing  position" — G.  D. ; 
"Without  a  blemish"— F.  S.  F.;  "Rather  pretty, 
but  the  live  pieces  in  the  corner  should  be  re- 
moved"—F.  G.;  "Choice"— J.  G.  L.;  "Neat,  but 
novel  or  strong  "— W.  R.  C. 

814:  "Clever  and  good"— M.  M.;  "Good  theme, 
rich  in  plausible  tries"— G.  D.;  "Intricate  and 
difficult'-F.  S.  F.;  "A  good  key  with  beautiful 
and  difficult  after-play  "—J.  G.  L.;  The  bewilder- 
ing amount  of  '  tries  '  inake  this  a  gem  "— W.R.  C. ; 
"Impresses  me  of  the  highest  order  "C.  N.  F. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  G.  P.,  E.  J.  D., 
Johnstown,  Pa  :  C.  H.Schneider,  Magley,  Ind.,  got 
8ti ;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich., 
811,  812. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 
At  time  of  going  to  press  the  score  stands  : 


l^'on.Lost. 

Tarrasch 17  J^  5J4 

Maroczy i6J^  6% 

Pillsbury   1514  7J4 

Teichmann 14}^  i]4 

Schlechter 14 J^  8 j| 

Marco 14      9 

Mieses 13     10 


IVon.Losi. 

Wolf 11%  iiYt 

Marshall 11       12 

Taubenhaus 10      13 

Mason q}4   13^^ 

Albin 7j|  ,5"^ 

Reggie  6       17 

Moreau o      23 


From  the  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 

How  Marshall  Beat  Pillsbury. 


PILl^BfRV. 

IP-Q4 

I  P-  y  B  4 

3  K  Kt-B  3 

4  Kt-B  3 
5P-K3 
6B-Q3 
7  Kt— K  5 
8Q-B2 
9  Castles 

10  P— K  B  4 
n  Kt— B  3 

12  B  X  Kt 

13  Kt  X  Kt  P 
14Q-K2 

15  P-Q  B  5 

16  K— R  sq 

17  Kt-R  3 

18  B— Q  2 

19  P— Q  Kt  4 

20  Kt  P  X  P 

21  Q-B  2 

23Rx  B 


MARSHALL. 

Biack. 
P-Q  4 
P-y  B  3 
K  Kt-B  3 
Kt-K  5 

p-k/ 

P-K  B  4 

Q-Rs 

Kt-Q2 
B-Q3 
P-K  Kt  4 
Q-R4 
liPx  B 
Kt-B  3 

P-K  R3 
R— K  Kt  sq 
P-Q  Kt  3 
Px  P 
B— R3 
B  X  R 
R-Q  Kt  sq 


PILLSBURY. 
iVhite. 

23  B— B  sq 
24'Kt— Q  sq 

25  R— Kt  sq 

26  Q— B  2 

27  Q  Kt-B  2 
28Q-Qsq 

29  Kt  X  Q 

30  P— Kt  3 

31  R— Kt2 

32  R-Q  B  2 

33  K-Kt  2 
34B  X  B 

35  R— Kt  2 

36  R  X  R 

37  K— Kt  sq 

38  K-Kt  2 

39  K-B  2 

40  K— Kt  2 

41  K — Kt  sq 

42  R— Kt  sq 

43  Kt-B  2 
44RXQ 


MARSHALL. 

Biack. 
B— R4 
K-Q2 
Q-R4 
R— K  Kt2 
Q  R-K  Kt  sq 
QxQ 
R-Q  Kt  sq 
Kt-Kt  5 
R-Kt  8 
K  R— Kt  sq 
B-Q7 
Rx  Kt 
R-Q  Ktsq 
R  X  B  ch 
R— Q  8  ch 
Kt  X  P  ch 
Kt— Ktsch 
R-Q  7  ch 
P-K  6 
P-K  7 
P  Queens  ch 
Kt  X  Kt  wins 


Reichhelm,  in  commenting  on  this  game  says, 
that  JIarshall  "  won  this  game  in  a  style  of  dash 


How  to  Paint 
a  House  Cheap 

And  Have  it  Guaranteed  to  Look  Better,  Wear 

Longer  and  Cost  Less  Than  the  Best 

White  Lead  Paints. 

Never  Fades,  Cracks,  Challcs,  Peels  or  Blisters  and  Is  Not  Affected  by 

Gases.    Fifty  Sample  Colors  and  Illustrated  Booklet  Prepaid  to 

Any  Address  Absolutely  Free. 


The  cost  of  painting  the  house 
and  barn,  outbuildings  and  fences 
is  a  heavy  burden.  Cheap  paints 
soon  fade,  peel  or  scrape  off  and 
white  lead  and  oil  costs  so  much 
and  has  to  be  replaced  so  often 
that  it  Is  a  constant  expense  to 
keep  the  bright,  clean  appearance 
30  desirable  In  the  cozy  cottage 
home  or  the  elegant  mansion. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
large  users  of  Carrara  Paint: 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.;  Pull- 
man Palace  Car  Co.;  Chicago 
Telephone,  .Co.;  Central  Union 
Telephone   Co.;  Field    Museum, 

Chicago;  KenwoodClub,  Chicago;         

Cincinnati  Southern;  C.  &  E.  I.  K.  The  Waldorf- Astoria,  New 
R.  Co.;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  York,  One  of  the  Most  Magnifl- 
R.;  Wellington  Hotel,  Chicaco.        cent  Hotels  in  the  World,  Has 

Carrara  is  used  because  it  lasts  Used  Ton.   and   Tons    of    the 
longer,  never  fades,  never  cracks,  World-Famous    Carrara  Paint. 


never  blisters,  never  peels,  covers 
more  surface  than  the  highest 
priced  paints  and  costs  less  than 
the  cheap  mixed  paints  that  in- 
jure Instead  of  protect.  There  la 
but  one  Carrara.  It  is  made  by 
the  Carrara  Paint  Agency,  Gen- 
eral  Ollices,  7G9  Carrara  Kldg,, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  anyone 
having  a  house  to  paint  should 
send  for  50  free  sample  colors 
and  our  handsome  booklet,  show- 
ing many  buildings  reproduced  In 
all  the  colors  just  as  tliey  are 
painted  from  this  great  paint 
that  has  stood  the  most  rigid 
tests  for  2.5  years  and,  bear  in 
mind,  that  it  is  the  only  paint  ever 
manufactured  that  is  backed  by 
a  positive  guarantee  In  every 
case.  Distributing  depots  in  all 
principal  cities.  Write  to-day  and 
save  naif  your  paint  bills  in  the 
future. 


ALWAYS     READY     FOR    USE 

No  Honing!     No  Grinding! 


Full  Hollow  Ground, 
$3 .SO  each. 

Double  Concave  for 
extra  hard 
beards, 
$3.00. 


Send  for  free 
book,  "HINTS 
TO  SHAVERS." 


r^^t 


THE 


.(Sj^ 


RAZOR. 

NO  SMARTING  AFTER  SKAVINQ 

WITH   OKUINARY  CAREFUL  USE  WILL 

KEEP  AN  EDGE  FOR  YEARS  WITHOUT  HONING. 

By  all  dealers  in  High  Grade  Cutlery  or  sent  by  manufacturers  postpaid. 
Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN,  Makers  of     r^^^*    Cutlery,445-446  Broadway,  New  York. 


LADY  ROSE'S  DAUGHTER-FREE 

WE  ARE  GOING    TO    GIVE  AWAY  1,000    COPIES    OF    "LADY  ROSE'S    DAUGHTER,"    MRS.    HUMPHRY 
WARD'S    LATEST    HOVEL,    PUBLISHER'S    PRICE,    $1.50.  DO     VOLJ      NA/AIMT      O IM  E  7 

Note.—"  The  Virginian,"  "  Pit,"  or  any  other  book  of  equal  value  may  be  substituted  if  desired. 
AH  ADVERTISING  VENTURE.     We  want  to  acquaint  you  with  the  mail-order  plan  of  buying  books— a  plan  that  eliminates  the 
traveling  salesman,  the  jobber  and  the  retailer,  and  enables  you  to  save  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  on  every  book  you  buy.     In  order  to  do  this,  we 
^e  going  to  make  you  a  present  of  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  or  any  other  book  of  equal  value,  providing  you  will  look  over  our  catalogue,  and 
If  you  ^"^°^;;P""s  are  right   send  us  your  orders,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  for  a  limited  time. 

A      t  u  1       1    u  *','^^"-     There  are  no  strings  to  this  proposition.     We  have  adopted  this  novel  method  to  increase  our  list  of  patrons 

and  get  our  wiiolesale  book  and  stationery  catalogue  in  the  hands  of  prospective  buvers.     We  are  an  old  established  house  and  have  the  largest 
mau-order  book  trade  in  the  United  States.   This  offer  expires  May  ist.    Send  to-day  for  our  catalogue  and  full  particulars.   Ask  for  Catalogue  D7, 


We  have  50,000  cloth  bound  books,  handy  volume  size,  all  standard  titles,  that 
we  are  selling  at  10  cents  each.    See  page  41  of  our  catalogue. 


SIMS,  WILSON  &  SIMS  CO. 

Largest  Mall-order  Booksellers  In  the  World. 

References— Dun's,  Bradstreet's,  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  all  publiaherfl. 

269  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICACO 


Readers  of  Thk  LrrKHAar  Diobst  are  asked  to  n^ntion  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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100  Persons  Cured 
Every  Day  of 

RHEUMATISM 

By    Magic    Foot    Drafts,      Sent   on 
Approval  anywhere  in  America. 

TRY  THEM   FREE. 
They  Will  Cure  YOU, 

If  you  read  this,  you  will  probably  send  for 
a  pair  of  drafts  and  be  CURED  of  your  rheu- 
matism. A  great  many  persons  try  Magic 
Foot  Drafts  every  month  at  our  expense. 
Thousands  are  cured — and  pay.  Some  are  not 
cured,  but  have  found  out  without  expense  that 
they  have  something  else  besides  rlieumatism. 
We  have  thousands  of  letters  on  file  from 
Judges,  Lawyers,  Ministers,  officials  of  the 
Government,  and  business  men,  saying  that 
Magic  Foot  Drafts  curea  them — many  after 
everything  alse  had  failed.  All  these  are  open 
to  the  public,  with  a  standing  offer  of  $5,000.00 
reward  to  anyone  who  finds  that  they  are  not 
all  given  in  good  faith  and  without  any  con- 
sideration whatsoever  excepting  the  good  the 
Drafts  have  done. 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  open  the  pores  of  the 
feet,  the  largest  in  the  body,  and  by  means  of 
the  intricate  capillary  development  of  the  blood 
vessels  here,  draw  out  and  neutralize  by  alkaline 
reaction  the  acid  poison  accumulations  in  the 
blood,  reaching  and  permanently  curing  rheu- 
matism in  every  part  of  the  body.  Our  free 
booklet  will  convince  you  that  Magic  Foot 
Drafts,  which  at  first  glance  may  seem  unreason- 
able, are  really  the  most  logical  treatment  ever 
discovered  for  rheumatism.  We  want  to  send 
you  a  pair  on  approval,  without  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance. If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  benefit 
received,  send  us  One  Dollar.  If  not,  keej)  your 
money.  Write  to  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  R  U 
21  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  today.  Send 
no  money — only  your  name. 


THE  OLD  MAIDS'  CONVENTION 

For  t  wiMit}'  t<-iiiHl<*  diameters  nnd  ont-  man,  A  new 
eDtfrtainiiifiit  for  clnirches,  similar  to  "Tim  New 
Woman's  Reform  (Hul)."  (2.5c),  "Aunt  Jernslia's 
QiiiltiiiK  I'arly,"  ViTn-),  etc.  A  flrst-rate  frame  for  a 
concert  or  a  miscellaneous  entertainment. 

Price,  25  CentH,  poftt-paid,  by  uiAil. 

Send  for  our  iii-v  caliilof/iiK  of  dialof/ues  tind  en- 
tertdinmi'iitx,  fiie  to  any  address. 

WALTKK   H.  BAKKK  &  CO. 
0  Hamilton  Place,  ItoHton,  Mass. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copic  of  .•»  Icltcr,  piece  of 
musii.,  (Irawiiik;,  ur  any  writ- 
io,'  can  he  made  on  a  Lawtofl 
Simplex  Printer.  Nowasli- 

im;.       Nil  wcllinv;    of  iiaper. 
S'-nii  Ion  IT-  iiliirv  .■md  s.imi'lcs 
ol  work.      Ait'-nls   w.int-.l. 
I    AWTDN    J^  CCi       SOVomtBI,,  N«w  Tcrk 


••PACKRn  WITH  KKM.%RH.«III,K  ■\4-||IK\TM<' 

"  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come,"  a  thrilline  rom.inre.  Illus- 
tratc'l,  ft  ^o.  In  z  voN.  ^4.  Fu»k  K  Wa^^nalls  Com- 
pany   ""    '    "    "•    -   »'--• 


and  originality  that  Mr.  .Morphy  wouldn't  have 
bt-en  ashamed  of.  Opened  on  biand-new  lines  and 
punctuated  with  brilliant  moves  throughout,  it  is 
a  worthy  companion-piece  to  his  famous  win  over 
Lasker  in  1900." 

Tal  BF..Nii.\us  Hlavs  All  Kh  nu  Mak<>czv. 


MAKOtZV. 
ll/lU,-. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt     K  15  3 

3  li-f^ts 

4  B-K4 

5  Castles 

6  R-K  sq 

7  B  X  Kt 

8  P-O  4 

QKt   X   P 

10  P-g  R  4 

11  Kt-Q2 

12  I'-g  Kt  3 

13  B-Kt  2 
M  K  Kt— H3 
i^  Q—H  2 

,0  g-1!  3 

17  K      R  sq 

18  R-K  3 

I ;  Kt-Kkt  sq 

20  (2  R-K  sq 

21  P-B3 

22  H-Kt  3 

»)g-Q3 
24  Px  P 


TAl'BBNHAL'S. 

Black. 

P-K   4 

Kt-Q  B  3 

P-Q>  3 
Kt— 15  3 

I!— K  2 

^xV 

Px  P 

H-Qa 

Castles 

R-K  sq 

H— K  B  sq 

P-B4 

Kt-R4 

Kt-B  5 

P-K  B  3 

Q-K  2 

Q-B2 

l!-B3 

P-B4 

(^-Kt3 

Kt-K3 

P-B5 

Kt  xP 


.MAKIK  /.\ . 

White. 

25  y  -  B  sq 

26  g  — I!  2 

27  Kt— ii  sq 

28  Kt— Kt  3 

29  R(K)   K  2 

30  y  .X  I! 

31  y- k  sq 

32  R  X    Kt 

33  K     Kt2 

34  K  X  R 

35  K--R  sq 

36  H— B  3 

37  H-Q  2 
,8  r,-B  3 

39  Q-Kt  3 

40  K  — Kt  2 

41  g — K  sq 

42  P-K  R3 

43  K  R2 
44Q  Kt  3 
45P-Kt4 

46  1'.  X  P 

47  Resigns. 


TAIHENHALS. 

Black. 

Q-R3 
ft-K  2 
B     K  R5 
R-K  3 
B  X  Kt 
R-Kt  3 
Kt  X  R 
R     K  Bsq 
Rx  R 
Q-Kt  4ch 
R— B2 
y-Bs 
g     K4 
g     K4 
K-H  sq 

g-R3 

P-Kt  4 
Q-Kt  3 
P-K  R  4 
P— Kt  5 
B  P  X  P 
Q-K  3 


Takrascii  Gives  Mason  a  Lesson. 


MASON. 

Uhite. 

'  I'-G  3 

2  Kt— !>:  B  3 

3  B-B4 

4  Kt-B  3 
sKt     K4 

6  P— K  R  4 

7  H-g  2 

8  Kt— Kt  3 

9  P-K  3 
loP  xP 

11  Kt-Rs 

12  Kt  X  P  ch 


TARRASCH. 
Black. 

p-g  B4 

Kt— g  B  3 
P -Qs 

P— B  3 
P-K  4 
P— B  4 
B-g3 
PxP 
P-K  5 
Px  Kt 
K— B  a 


MASON. 

White. 
13  Kt  R5 
i4gx  P 

15  g— K  2 

16  Kt  X  Kt 

17  K-g  sq 

18  li— B3 

.gP-g* 

JO  P  X   P 

u  K— Bsq 
.2  R  -R  3 
•3  Resigns. 


TARRASCH. 
Black. 
Kt-B  3 
Kt-K4 
Kt(K4)-Kt3 
B-Kt6ch 
gxKt 
B— K  4 
PxP 
R— g  sq 
Bx  P 
B— K3 


TARRASCH 


TRIKS      SO.MKTIIIXG     NEW     ON 
SCHLECH 1 ER. 


SCHI.ECHTER 
White. 

1  p-g4 

2  P  -g  B  4 

3  Kt_QB  3 

4H-K4 

5  Kt-K  3 

6  B-(,)  3 

7  Castles 

8  P-K  R  3 
9H-K3 

10  Kt— K  R  4 

11  K  t     li  5 

12  P  x  B 
.3  P-Q  5 


TARRASCH. 

Black. 
Kt-KBs 
P-Q  3 
g  Kt-Q  2 
P     K.4 
B     K  2 
Castles 
P— B  3 
g— li  2 
R— K  sq 
Kt-Bsq 
Bx  Kt 
(,)  R-g  sq 
P-QR3 


SCHLECHTER, 
irhite. 

14  R— B  sq 

15  P-K  Kt4 

16  li     Kt  sq 

17  K — R  sq 

18  P— Kt  5 
I.,  P-  K  R  4 
20  R — Kt  sq 

2.  g    R  5 

22  R— Kt  3 

23  li  x  Kt 

24  P-ge 

25  Kt— K  4 
i6  R— Q  sq 


,     TARRASCH. 

Black. 
Kt(H)     g  2 
Kt-B  4 
P-Q  R  4 

Kt(B2)— g2 

P— B  3 
B— B  sq 
B-K  2 
Kt— H  sq 
R-  R  sq 
Px  B 
Q  x  P 
g-Q  sq 
Resigns. 


Teichmann  Beats  Tarrasch. 


Piihlisheri.  New  Yorlt. 


TARRASCH. 

IVhite. 

1  P-K  4 

2  P-g  B  4 

3  p  g4 

4Qia-B3 
S  K  P  X  P 
(1  Kt— B  3 

7I!     Q3 

8  Castles 

9  B     Kt  5 

10  li  X  B  P 

11  P  X  B 

12  P  X  H 

13  K-R  sq 

14  RK  Kt  sq 

■sH-g? 

16  I'     I,)  I'.  4 

17  K-g  Kt  sq 


18  <j—g  2      Kt    R  4 

19R  K  Kt4    g  Kt-B 


TEICHMANN. 
Black. 

p-gB3 

P-K  3 

P-Q  4 

B-Ktj 
K  Px  P 
Kt-B  3 
Castles 
B-Kt5 
PxP 
B  X  K  Kt 
B  X  Kt 
Q-g3 
Q  Kt-g  2 
Kt— Kt  3 
K  R  — K  sq 
(.)  Kt     g  a 
P    g  Kt  3 
Kt     R 
g  Kt-ii  3 


TARRASCH. 
/(-■///■/<•. 

20  R-K  Kt  2 

21  li— K  3 

22  1'— (J  R  4 

23  R-g  sq 

24  B  -B  5 

25  K  R'Kt  sq 

26  B— Kt  sq 

27  P     B  4 

28  P-g  5 

29  P  X  P 

30  B— R  2 

31  K  K  -  K  sq 
(2  R-K  Bsq 
M  B      Kt  sq 

M  g  Kt4 

(5  K      Kt  sq 
)6  11  X  Kt 
i7  K     (^  4 
j8  R— K  sq 


TEICHMANN. 

Black. 
Q  R-g  sq 
P— Kt  3 
Kt— Kta 
Kt— K  3 
Kt— R4 
Kt(K3)-Kt2 
O-  B  3 
Ivt     P.  4 
PxP 

R-g  2 
Kt-gj 

g  R-K  a 

g-H4 

g— R  6 
Q-B6ch 
Kt     B  4 
P  x  B 
P-B3 
g— R  6  wins 
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When  lamp 
chimneys  don't 
break  my  name 
is  on  them. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

ATacbeth.  Pittsburgh. 


Sore    Throat 

Quinsy,  Laryng^itis,  Tonsillitis  and  all 

throat  troublesquickly  relieved  and 

promptly  cured  by  the  use  of 

Pydrozone 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
leading  physicians  everj'w  here.  It 
cures  by  killing  the  germs,  without 
injury  to  the  patient.  Nature  then 
promptly  repairs  the  damage.  Sold 
by  leading  druggists  25  cents  a  trial 
bottle.  If  not  at  yours,  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  WORK  FOR  PREACHERS.  BIBLE 
STUDENTS.  AND  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS 


m  EXTRA-CANONICAL 
LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

By  BERNHARO  PICK,  Ph.D.,  O.D. 

It  presents  the  accounts  concerning  Christ 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  gospels,  to- 
gether with  otluT  miscellaneous  records 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  including 
the  newly  discovered  "  Logia." 

"  It  li.is  special  interest  now  when  there  is  .i  re- 
vival of  scripture  study  and  the  tendency  to  read  the 
Bihle  in  the  light  of  .inylhing  which  shall  make  its 
pass.iKes  clearer  or  richer  with  meaning." — Chicnyo 
i'hrintirlv. 

"  Thr  m.iterial  is  presented  without  any  theological 
bias  or  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  pure  scholar- 
ship."— SI    Iahiis  <lU>br  Itfinomit. 

12ino,  Clolli,  :«0  l'»ii,M«.     »(il.20  Net;    by 
IMhII.  »I   '.'!>. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

HOW   THE   COAL   STRIKE   AWARD    IS 
RECEIVED. 

••  T    M  a.s  dumb  as  an  oyster,  or.  rather,  a.s  a  clam,"  .said  Presi- 
dent Baer  to  a  Philadelphia  Ledger  rej.orter.  last  Satur- 
day, v.-hen  asked  how  he  liked  the  award  of  the  coal  strike  com- 
mission.    Whether  he  was  also  as  happy  as  the  latter  crustacean 
IS  popularly  supposed   to  be  is  considered   i>rob]ematical,  how- 
ever.    The  great  majority  of  the  daily  papers  think  the  miners 
liave  scored  a  triumpii.     And  .so  thinks  President  Mitchell      The 
decision  is  "a  decided  victory  for  the  miners,  and  I  am  pleased 
with   It."  he   .said,   in    an   interview  in  Detroit.     And  Clarence 
Darrow.  counsel  for  the  miners,  calls  it  "a  victory  unparalleled 
•  n  the  history  of  strike  .settlements."  and  "a  practical  recognition 
of  the  union."     "It  puts  the  operators  di.stnictly  in  the  wrong  " 
says  the  New  York   Times;  and  the  New  York  Eveniuo  Pol, 
vvhose  sympathy  during  the  strike  was  rather  with  the  oi)erators 
than  with   the  men.  calls  it  a  "sweeping  victory  for  the  United 
Mine  \\orkers,"  in  which  "the  commission  appears  to  have  gone 
.early  to  the  full  length  of  the  miners'   demands."     The  men 
have   won  what  the  operators  vowed  they  could   not  possibly 
■oncede."  it  adds,  and  "the  result  can  not  but  greatly  enhance 
he  prestige  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  of  John  Mitchell  " 
1  he  miners  demanded,  last  spring,  it  will  be  remembered    an 
ncrease  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  the  contract  miners  a  de- 
rease  in  time  of  twenty  per  cent.,  without  change  of  pay.  for  the 
.en  who  work  by  the  day.  a  uniform  system  of  paying  by  weight 
^r  the  coal  mined,  and  a  yearly  conference  between  the  operators 
"d  the  uiiion  to  adjust  differences  in  regard  to  wages  and  hours 
lie  awards  of  the  commission  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

The  contract  miners  are  to  receive  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent 
1  wages,  dating  from  November  i  last. 

"e  ve  an   inc^i""     T"   """"''"^   '"     ^'^^'>'-'—    ^^ifts   shall 

.mber    x    ]"  '     tL  "  P"''"'-  '"  "''^^^'^  dating  from  No- 

moer    I    last.      The  rest  continue  at  their  former  wages,  but 


shall  receive  a  sum  equal  to  a  tcn-per-cent.  advance  covering  ihc 
past  hve  months. 

Other  engineers  and  pumpmen  shall  receive  a  sum  equal  to  a 
le.i-per-cein.    advance   covering   the   past   five    months.     From 
Apri     I   the   advance  will   be  only  five  per  cent.,  but  the  men 
shall  be  relieved  from  duty  on  Sundays,  without  loss  of  pay." 

Firemen  "shall   have  eight-hour  shifts  "at  their  former  pay 
and  shall  receive  a  sum  equal  toa  ten-per-ccnl.  advance  coverinsj 
the  i)ast  hve  months.  ^ 

All  other  employees  or  company  men  "shall  be  paid  on  the 
ba  s  of  a  nine-hour  day  "at  the  rate  formerly  paid  for  a  ten-hour 
day.  and  .shall  receive  a  sum  equal  to  a  ten-per-cent.  advance 
covering  the  past  five  month.s. 

"Present  methods  of  payment  for  coal  mined  shall  be  adhered 
to,  unless  changed  by  mutual  agreement." 

iJisputes  which  can  not  be  settled  locally  "shall  be  referred  to 
a  pennanent  joint  committee"   of  six.  chosen  as   follows  •  "f 
there  sha  1  be  a  division  of  the  whole  region   into  three  districts 
.n  each  ot  winch  there  shall  exist  an  organization  represen    ,  g  a 
njajorityof  the  mine  workers  of  such  district,  one  of  said  boar 
of  conciliation  shall  be  appointed  by  each  of  said  organizations 
and  three  other  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  the  operator      t^ 
operators  in  each  of  .said  districts  appointing  one  penson  ■'       n 
case  of  a  deadlock,  the  dispute  "shall   be  referred  to  an  umpuc 
to  be  appointed,  at  the  request  of  said  board,  by  one  of  thJ  ci^: 
cu.t   judges  of   the   third  judicial  circuit  of  the'united  Stlte 
vho.se  decision  shall  be  final  and  bindingin  the;,remise.s.-      A^d 
t  IS  further  adjudged  that  "no  su.spension  of^vork  shall   take 
place    by  lockout  or  strike,  pending  the  adjudication  of  any  mat! 
ter  so  taken  uj)  for  adjustment. " 

any  colheiy,  check   weighmen  or  check  docking-bosses    or  both 
shall  be  employed. "  their  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  men 

Mme-cais  shall  be  distributed  "as  uniformly  and  as  equitably 
as  po  sible.     and  the  miners  shall   not  limit  output  or  detract 

n  o,  erU;:'^'  "'  ^'T"  """'  '^''^'  ^'  "^^>'  '^  ^^^^^  "  between 
m.io    tv  ,  ''^''■''°''   '""^  ^"   organization  representing  a 

majoi  ity  of  .said  miners  in  his  or  their  employ." 

The  wage  increase  "is  based  upon  the  cars  in  use,"  and  any 
increase  ,n  the  size  of  the  car  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  propo  - 
tionate  increase  in  the  rate  paid  per  car.  y  a  piopoi 

crelsfof?  ''''''  ,'•'  ^"'  "^^««ff-^t.  providing  for  a  further  in- 
crease of  ^^ages  when  the  price  of  coal  shall  rise,  but  providing 
that  the  wages  shall  not  fail   .elow  those  fixed  bv  the  pre.seiU 

"No  i^enson  shall  be  refused  employment,  or  in  anv  wav  dis- 
criminated against,  on  account  of  membership  or  non-membership 

w-dnsVor  r?7'"'''''""  =  ""'^  ''"'■"  ''^"^'  ^«  "«  discrimination 
aga  ns  or  interference  with  any  employee  who  is  not  a  member 
of  an>  labor  organization  by  members  of  such  organization." 
The  contract  miners  shall  furni.sh  .statements  of  the  amounts 
ue  fiom  them  to  their  laborers,  "and  such  sums  .shall  be  de- 
o  el' h  iT  ^'V""?""'  clue  the  contract  miner,  and  paiddirectlv 
to  each  laborer  by  the  company." 

These  awards  •'shall  continue  in  force  until  March  31,  iyo6." 

The  commissi<m  recommends  the  di.scontinuanceof  the  svstem 
of  employing  -coal  and  iron  police,"  recommends  the  stricter  en- 
forcement of  child-labor  laws,  and  di.scus.se.s  the  subject  of  the 
investigation  and  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  at  some 
length.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  disapproved.  Labor-union- 
ism IS  also  discussed,  and  the  commi.ssion  says,  on  the  subject 
ot  the  recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  that 
they  do  not  consider  this  point  as   within   the  scope  of  the  juris- 
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diction  conferred  on  iliein.  Disorder,  violence,  and  boycott  by 
the  striker  and  the  use  of  tlie  black  list  by  the  employer  are 
strongly  denounced. 

Union  Editor's  View.— "There  are  pans  of  the  decision  that 
prol)ably  will  not  suit  the  miners.  The  ten  per  cent,  increase 
can  be  taken.  I  suppose,  as  lieing  in  favor  of  the  miners.  alth<» 
percentages  are  great  delusions. 

"One  of  the  greatest  points  in  favor  of  the  miner  is  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  withdrawal  of  the  coal  and  iron  police,  who 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  trouble  that  occurs  in  the  mining 
regions. 

"The  lessening  of  the  working  iiours  for  engineers,  Hremen, 
and  other  workers  is  a  great  point  in  favor  of  the  miners.  The 
ruling  against  child  labor  is  also  in  favor  of  the  miners.  The  re- 
quirement that  companies  pay  the  laborers  of  contract  miners  is 
a  safeguard  against  unfair  treaimenl.  and  is  favorable. 

"The  section  in  which  the  commission  takes  grounds  against 
compulsory  arbitration  is  also  favorable  to  the  miners.  The  em- 
ployment of  check  weighmen  and  the  companies'  collections  for 
their  pay.  and  the  distribution  and  regulation  of  cars,  are  also 
favorable  to  the  miners. 

"The  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  conciliation  board  to  settle 
points  of  disagreement  will  generally  meet  with  the  miners' 
hearty  approval.  Tho  the  commission  does  not  require  the 
operators  to  recognize  the  miners'  organization,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  board  of  conciliation  recognition  of  the  organization 
is  assured.  The  commission  also  suggests  recognition  of  the 
organization  in  several  places.  The  decision  itself  recognizes 
the  organization.  These  points  at  least  are  in  favor  of  the 
miners. 

"There  is  at  least  one  point  in  the  decision  that  is  in  favor  of 
the  operators,  and  that  is  the  sliding  scale  based  on  markets  be- 
tween Perth  Amboy  and  Edgewater.  By  the  abridgment  of  the 
finding  that  I  have,  this  will  figure  only  a  half  mill  increase  on 
every  five  cents,  and  not  one  per  cent,  additional  on  the  ten  per 
cent,  increase,  making  eleven  percent. 

"  By  the  decision  it  seems  that  the  operators  may  combine  to 
curtail  the  production  of  coal,  but  the  miners  can  not  without 
the  consent  of  Uie  operators."— ^/fr/^-w*///  i>y  S.  Af.  SeA/ott,  fdi- 
lor  of  The  United  Mine  Workets'  Joitrnal,  Indianapolis. 

•'  Sentimental,  Not  Judicial."—"  If  the  commission  had  been  a 
venlable  court,  whose  function  it  was  to  administer  justice  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  it  would  have  been  compelled  to  omit  its 
award  of  ten  per  cent,  increase  of  pay  and  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor.  The  descriptions  of  the  miners'  homes,  families,  and 
ta.sks.  with  their  accounts  of  which  Mitchell  and  his  associates 
sought  to  draw  public  sympathy  toward  their  side  of  the  contro- 
versy, were  blasted,  every  one.  The  condition  of  life  in  the 
mining  regions  proved  after  this  exhaustive  examination  tocom- 
])are  favorably  with  industrial  life  elsewhere.  Of  the  statements 
that 'wages  were  so  low  that  children  were  prematurely  forced 
into  labor.'  *  tlie  commission  does  not  think  that  tlie  testimony 
warrants  it  in  finding  as  a  fact  the  allegations  so  made.'  On 
the  'general  contention  that  the  anthracite  wages  are  lower  than 
the  bituminous  wages  or  tlian  the  wages  of  other  occupations  re- 
quiring equal  skill  and  training,'  the  commission  reports' failure 
to  produce  testimony  to  sustain  either  of  these  propositions.' 
To  some  extent,  also,  the  'contract  miner  has  his  working  hours 
within  his  own  control.'  The  miner  of  'special  aptitude  and 
industry  can  and  does  make  a  larger  income  than  his  fellows 
who  fail  in  the.se  respects." 

"The  arbitration  iiabit.  however,  was  strong,  and  the  commis- 
sion recommends  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages,  for 
reasons  plausible  enough,  but  without  referring  to  the  effect  of 
such  action  on  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public  or  to  the  marked 
attraction  of  the  mines  for  laboring  men.  The  commission's 
conclusions  here  must  be  considered  as  sentimental  rather  than 
as  judicial."— /'/'<•  ^fw  York-  Sun. 

Violence  Condemned.—"  Nothing  in  tlie  anthracite  strike  com- 
mission promises  to  have  a  more  lasting  or  a  deeper  inlUiencc 
than  its  condemnation  «)f  violence  during  the  strike  and  its  direct 
and  unmistakable  assertion  of  responsibility  for  those  who  shared 
in  all  the  various  forms  which  violence  assumed.  Its  wage 
award  will  be  forgotten  as  wages  change.  Its  assertion  of  per- 
sonal rights  and  the  .sanctity  of  law  will  long  be  cited. 

"Throughout  the  strike  tliere  was  a  perpetual  attempt  t<>  mim- 


lui/.e  the  amount  of  violence,  to  deny  its  existence  and  to  assert 
that  no  intimidation  existed,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  passive 
reign  of  terror  had  been  created,  either  by  the  threat  of  violence 
or  by  its  previous  use.  Evidence  before  the  commission  was 
l>resented  to  the  same  end.  The  commission  justly  accepts  the 
legal  maxim  that  those  who  would  naturally  profit  by  an  act 
m.ist  accept  a  fair  resi)onsibility  when  it  takes  place  in  connec- 
tion with  their  own  procedure  and  policy. 

"Tliis  condemnation  is  rendered  all  the  more  weighty  because 
its  expression  is  shared  by  Mr.  Clark,  himself  conspicuous  in  a 
great  labor-union,  and  Archbishop  Spalding,  whose  sympathy 
with  the  claims  of  labor  has  been  everwyhere  asserted  and  ac- 
cei)ted.  There  is  a  perpetual  tendency  during  a  strike  and  in 
public  and  private  discussion  at  all  times  to  treat  violence  and 
the  violation  of  law  during  a  labor  contest  as  in  some  sort  jus- 
fied  by  the  conditions  of  semi-warfare.  The  anthracite  strike 
commission  meets  all  this  with  explicit  and  cogent  argument. 
A  violation  of  law  is  always  a  violation  of  law,  whatever  the  ex- 
cuse. A  man  on  a  strike  has  no  right  to  molest  another  man 
who  seeks  to  work."— 7"//^  Philadelphia  Press. 

Organization  Favored.— 'The  commission  has  in  fact  opened 
a  door  of  invitation  for  the  anthracite  miners  themselves  to  form 
an  organization  of  their  own,  for  in  providing  for  a  board  of  con- 
ciliation to  consist  of  three  per.sons  rejiresenting  the  miners  and 
three  representing  the  operators,  it  says  that  if  the  district  shall 
be  divided  in  three  sections  one  of  the  members  of  the  board 
representing  the  miners  shall  be  chosen  in  each  of  these  sections 
by  any  organization   that   may  include  a  majority  of  the  miners 

therein. 

"This  is  practically  a  recommendation  that  the  miners  be  or- 
ganized in  these  three  sections  of  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  contractual  relations  with  the  operators,  tho  it  may 
not  imply  the  forming  of  unions  in  the  ordinary  sense.  If  it 
results  in  that,  with  the  independence  of  the  anthracite  miners 
from  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  the  bituminous  field,  it  may 
work  an  improvement  to  which  the  operators  will  not  object,  tho 
it  may  lead  to  troubles  in  a  new  form.  The  board  of  conciliation 
almost  of  necessity  implies  some  form  of  organization,  for  it  is 
to  represent  tlie  two  parties  to  any  dispute  that  may  arise  either 
under  this  award  or  from  any  other  source,  and  is  to  endeavor 
to  luring  about  a  settlement.  Tn  case  a  majority  can  not  agree 
upon  a  decision,  which  would  mean  the  winning  of  one  member 
over  from  his  own  side  to  the  other,  an  umpire  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  circuit  judge,  and  in  the  mean  time 
there  could  be  no  suspension  of  work  by  strike  or  lockout.  Of 
course  there  would  be  no  means  of  actually  enforcing  the  ulti- 
mate decision,  whether  of  the  board  or  of  the  umpire,  but  it 
would  have  an  important  moral  effect,  at  least,  upon  public 
opinion  outside  of  the  contending  forces.  While  the  comniission 
avoids  discussing  the  question  of  unionism,  or  the  more  impor- 
tant question  of  interference  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  non- 
union men.  it  favors  agreements  between  employers  and  work- 
men as  a  body  by  what  is  called  collective  bargaining. 

"The  report   may  be  regarded  as  favoring  labor  organization 
for  legitimate  purposes."—  The  Setu  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

"First  of   all,  and   paramount   above   all  oiher  points  in  the 
award,  the  freedom  of  labor  is  upheld  and  is  to  be  maintained. 
That  was.  of  course,  the  fundamental  issue  in  the  strike  ;  or  that , 
and  the  mandate  issue  of  recognition  of  the  miners'  union.     All  j 
other  (piestions.  of  wages,  hours,  and  what  not.  were  subsidiary  ' 
to  these,  and  were  so  recognized  ;  and  could  have  been  settled  in 
a  day   had   it  not  been  for  these.     Were  non-union  men   to  be 
permitted  to  work  in  the  mines  without  molestation?     Or  was 
the  miners'  union  to  be  made  the  dictator  of  the  anthracite  field, 
determining  who  should  and  who  should  not  work,  and  how  the 
operators  should  conduct  their  business?     To  these  questions  the 
answer  «)f  the  commission  is  unmistakable  and  emphatic.  .  .  . 
Men  shall   be  free  to  sell  their  labor  wherever  they  can  find  a 
purcliaser  for  it.  and  no  third  parly  shall   say  them   nay.     We 
have  regarded  that  principle  from  the  outset  as  absolutely  funda- 
mental, and  have  assumed  that  the  commission  would  necessarily 
affirm  it.     Nevertheless,  since   it  was  so  strenuously  and  impu- 
dently denied  during  the  strike,  and  even  in  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  commission,  it  is  fitting  to  point  out  that  the  report  of , 
the  commission  does  reaffirm  it   in  the  strongest  manner."— T"-**: 
Se~ii<   York  Tribune. 
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A    NEW    LABOR    MOVEMENT. 

TWO  new  labor  organizations,  one  in  Indiana  and  the  other 
in  New  York  State,  are  attracting  attention  for  two  reasons  : 
they  are  incorporated,  and  they  are  openly  hostile  to  some  of  the 
labor-union  methods  that  have  aroused  criticism.  A  frank  criti- 
cism of  some  of  these  methods  by  a  union  man  was  presented  in 
our  columns  on  December  6  last,  and  now  it  seems  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  is  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  separate  organizations.  The  Indiana  organiza- 
tion is  known  as  the  Independent  American  Mechanics'  Union, 
and  is  located  in  the  city  of  Anderson.  Its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion read  : 

"The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to  encourage  indus- 
try, economy,  thrift,  and  honesty  among  its  members  ;  to  main- 
tain amicable  relations  between  employees  and  employers  of 
labor;  to  assist  its  individual  members  in  obtaining  the  higliest 
wages  consistent  with  the  general  good  of  all  concerned  ;  to  pro- 
mote all  forms  of  productive  industry  and  increase  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  at  good  wages;  to  prevent  unjust  and  unreason- 
able discrimination  against  any  of  its  members  by  any  person, 
combination,  or  conspiracy  to  prevent  such  members  from  secur- 
ing employment  in  any  branch  of  industry,  and  to  protect  and 
defend  its  members  against  any  and  all  attempts  by  any  person 
or  combination  of  persons  to  abridge  the  inalienable  right  of  all 
mankind  to  work  for  such  wages  as  shall  be  mutually  satisfac- 
tory to  the  individual  workman  and  his  employer." 

The  New  York  State  organization  is  described  and  commented 
upon  as  follows  by  the  New  XovV.  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"An  interesting  movement  is  appearing  in  several  States 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  American  workingman  is  about 
to  declare  his  independence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  labor-unionism 
that  makes  the  suppression  of  individual  freedom  and  a  violation 
of  the  common  rights  of  man  a  part  of  its  creed.  In  this  State 
the  Independent  Labor  League  of  America  has  been  incorporated 
at  Afbany,  which  indicates  a  willingness  to  take  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  legalized  organization.  Among  its  declared  purposes  is 
to  'protect  independent  workingmen  in  their  independence,'  and 
to  oppose  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  and  black-lists.'  It  will 
also  seek  to  obtain  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  con- 
ditions'by  intelligent  application  of  energies,  earnest  coopera- 
tion with  employers,  and  legitimate  business  methods.'  If  it 
confines  itself  to  these  methods  and  accepts  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead,  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  ;  but  its  chief 
promise  lies  in  rallying  the  spirit  of  independence  and  manhood 
in  American  workingmen,  which  will  help  to  put  down  the 
abuses  to  which  labor-unions  have  become  addicted  through 
a  bad  leadership  which  is  mostly  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  well 
known  that  'organized  labor.'  as  it  exists  to-day,  includes  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  country,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  its  members  chafe  under  the 
arbitrary  rules  and  dictatorial  orders  of  a  few  leaders.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  American  spirit  asserted  itself  among  them  and 
gained  courage  to  maintain  the  rights  of  free  citizenship." 

The  New  York  Tiuies  believes  that  this  movement  represents 
the  true  feeling  of  the  majority  of  American  workingmen.  It 
says  : 

"It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  aggressiveness,  intolerance, 
and  violence  of  some  of  the  unions  have  invited  revolt  through 
opposing  organizations.  In  all  probability  the  movement  will 
spread  and  become  a  factor  of  importance  in  future  labor  move- 
ments. No  large  proportion  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  United 
States  is  now  or  ever  was  enrolled  in  the  membership  of  the 
trades-unions,  and  of  those  who  are  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
very  few  approve  or  are  in  sympathy  with  the  means  which  have 
been  employed  in  so  many  recent  instances  to  make  strikes  for- 
midable when  they  lacked  a  moral  basis  in  real  grievances. 
The  position  of  the  unions  which  have  been  the  storm-centers  of 
disturbance  has  been  much  more  vulnerable  than  their  leaders 
have  found  it  agreeable  to  admit.  Men  disgusted  and  ashamed 
of  their  excesses  may  not  be  ready  to  surrender  membership  and 
face  the  issue  single-handed  ;  but  if  they  can  form  new  and 
stronger   alliances   in   unions  organized  for  sane  purposes  and 


pledged  to  maintain  law  and  order,  to  respect  life  and  property, 
and  to  discourage  e.xcesses  of  all  kinds,  they  will  be  very  apt  to 
cast  their  lot  with  those  who  stand  for  good  citizenship.  There 
are  enough  of  these  to  render  the  unions  powerless  for  blind  mis- 
chief by  simple  withdrawal  from  the  ranks  of  membership." 


THE   MISSISSIPPI   FLOODS. 

'■  f  ""HE  need  of  forestry  laws  in  every  State  of  the  Union  ;  more 
*-  attention  to  interior  waterways  by  the  Government,  and 
the  holding  of  freshet  waters  in  reservoirs  in  States  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  are  some  of  the 
remedies  suggested  by  the  press  for  floods  such  as  have  been 
causing  severe  damage  in  tlie  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi 
valleys  for  the  past  month.  At  this  writing  the  floods  of  the 
Ohio  are  subsiding,  while  the  Mississippi  continues  to  rise.  At 
one  time  last  week  the  river  at  Memphis  showed  39.8  feet  on  the 
gage,  the  highest  ever  recorded.  Many  of  the  smaller  and 
weaker  levees  along  the  water-front  have  broken,  causing  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  land  to  be  submerged  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to 


THK   "WATIR   CUKI.  "UP  TO   DATE. 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

ten  feet,  while  in  other  instances  the  water  has  flowed  over  the 
tops  of  the  levees.  All  the  lines  of  railroads  entering  Memphis 
from  the  West  have  been  washed  out.  The  levees  protecting 
New  Orleans  and  Memphis,  tho  they  have  held  firmly,  are  vigi- 
lantly guarded.  To  add  to  the  situation  a  downpour  of  over 
seven  inches  of  rain  occurred  in  New  Orleans,  on  March  14,  in 
less  than  six  hours.  It  was  feared  the  rain  had  weakened  the 
levees  about  the  city,  but  they  stood  the  strain.  The  New  Or- 
leans Tunes-Democrat  says  on  this  point : 

"So  far.  the  levees  have  stood  a«d  have  proved  all  that  was 
claimed  for  them  by  the  engineers  and  levee  boards,  that  they 
were  in  better  condition  than  ever  known  before.  In  any  pre- 
vious high  water  we  would  have  heard  before  this  of  a  dozen 
breaks,  for  the  rain  would  have  weakened  the  already  water- 
soaked  levees  and  at  the  same  time  have  prevented  the  repair 
work  needed  on  them.  If,  in  spite  of  this  weakening,  they  stand 
the  strain,  it  will  be  the  greatest  river  victory  ever  won  on  the 
lower  Mississippi." 

Many  newspapers  take  this  opportunity  to  show  the  need  of 
forestry  laws  in  every  State,  for.  it  is  pointed  out.  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  means  the  unsettlement  of  the  rainfall,  with  sea- 
sons of  flood  and  freshet  following  long  droughts.     The  St.  Paul 
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Pioneer  J'ress,   in  the  heart  of  a  region  tliat  was  at  one  lune 
nearly  all  forest,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  denuded  of  trees,  says ; 

"They  [the  floods]  are,  in  the  main,  the  penalty  we  pay  for 
the  barbarism  and  ignorance  which  has  marked  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  'the  march  of  civilization.'  We  have  chosen  to 
destroy  instead  of  conserving  the  forests  on  our  hills,  and  to 
remove  the  si)onge-like  forest  floor,  which  was  capable  of  hold- 
ing in  store  volumes  of  water  sufficient  to  fill  the  channels  of  our 
rivers  many  times  over.  Now  all  these  volumes  pour  down  the 
descended  slopes  and  over  the  frozen  jilains,  carrying  destruc- 
tion to  millions  of  property  and  consternation  to  our  brothers  in 
the  towns  we  have  built  along  our  rivers.  Yet,  even  while 
we  discern  the  cause  of  these  calamities,  we  go  on  with  the  work 
of  creating  conditions  which  shall  produce  yet  greater  floods. 
The  reckless  denudation  of  forest  lands  in  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin receives  no  check.  Probably  every  present  dollar  made 
by  the  lumbermen,  by  the  wholesale  cutting  of  trees  and  the 
leaving  of  'barrens,'  is  matched  by  two  or  three  dollars  lost  by 
the  peoj)le  'down  stream'  through  the  floods.  The  nation  is 
more  and  more  impoverished,  and  the  j)roccss  of  repair,  to  be 
undertaken  by  and  by,  made  infinitely  more  costly  every  year. 
The  power  to  arrest  the  spoliation,  and  thus  to  limit  the  amount 
of  future  reparative  expenditure,  lies  in  our  state  legislatures, 
but  they  can  not  be  roused  to  action.  Meanwhile  the  floods  pour 
on  and  on,  dissolving  wealth  by  millions — all  that  the  right  of  a 
few  individuals  to  destroy  what  they  claim  as 'their  own'  may 
not  be  impaired." 

The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  suggests  that  the  States 
holding  the  headwaters  of  the^Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio 
rivers  follow  the  example  of  New  York  State  and  appoint  a 
commission  to  look  after  the  storage  of  the  freshet  waters  in 
reservoirs.  This  would  prevent  the  floods,,  it  thinks,  and  would 
be  a  "  valuable  and  sure  and  safe  asset. "  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  believes  the  Government  should  pay  more  attention  to 
interior  waterways: 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  provide  harbors  at  the  outer  edges  for 
the  shipping  of  the  world,  but  that  shipping  is  not  going  to  come 
up  to  expectations  if  we  leave  the  interior  undeveloped,  and 
allow  the  rivers  to  grow  steadily  more  unnavigable,  and  to  be 
swept  by  fiercer  and  fiercer  floods 

"The  dredging  of  the  channel  to  anything  like  uniform  depth 
diminishes  the  danger  of  floods.  Yet  the  men  who  go  to  Wash- 
ington every  two  years  jiersistently  ignore  so  patent  and  simple 
a  fact.  They  give  the  bulk  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  appropria- 
tions to  the  outside  harbors.  Here  is  a  chance  for  them  to  gratify 
their  American  passions  for  seeing  the  results  of  their  own 
handiwork.  It  is  true  that  the  spending  of  all  the  money  neces- 
sary for  a  perfect  system  of  locks,  dams,  and  levees  on  interior 
waterways   would   Ije   merely   treating  the  symptoms  of  this  na- 


tional disease  ;  yet,  if  they  were  to  appropriate  only  one-tenth  of 
the  amount  really  needed  for  this  purpose,  they  would  see  results, 
before  they  die,  sufficient  to  gratify  their  peculiar  American 
cravings." 


IIIK    TWO  PRKSIDKSTS. 

The  Emancipator  and  the ? 

Ill,-  Houston  I'o^t. 


The  I'KKSlUI.Nl  :  "It  looks  hkc  the  IhiUR  is  wuipinK  in  tins 
sun." 

1  he  Xiiihi'ille  Banner. 


SOUTHERN   CARTOONS   OF   THE    PRESIDENT. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  TREATIES. 

IT  is  related  of  Lieutenant  Teary  that  on  one  occasion,  after 
having  traveled  northward  for  hours  over  an  ice-field,  he 
discovered  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ice-field  was  drifting 
in  the  ojiposite  direction,  he  was  farther  south  than  he  was  at  the 
beginning  of  his  day's  journey.  'J'his  is  brought  to  mind  by  the 
somewhat  similar  predicament  that  Cuban  reciprocity  finds  itself 
in  at  the  close  of  the  Senate  session  ;  it  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
the  Senate  on  condition  that  it  now  pass  both  House  and  Senate. 
The  treaty  is  ratified  with  the  proviso  that  it  "shall  not  take 
effect  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Congress. " 
Says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  \oxV  Journal  of 
Conitnene  : 

"Matters  could  not  have  been  much  worse  if  there  had  been  no- 
action  at  all,  for  the  treaty  as  ratified  does  not  provide  for  reci- 
procity with  Cuba,  now  or  at  any  definite  time  in  the  future.  It 
simply  promises  that  the  reciprocal  concessions  made  by  the 
treaty  shall  go  into  effect  some  time  in  the  future  if  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  are  willing.  It  is  to  be  ])re- 
sumed  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  act  with  reasonable 
promjititude  on  a  resolution  putting  the  treaty  into  effect  soon 
after  it  convenes  in  extra  or  regular  session,  but  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  Senate  will  act.  The  way  in  which  it  has  post- 
poned action  on  the  Cuban  treaty  already,  allowing  the  whole  of 
the  last  session  to  i)ass,  is  an  indication  of  what  may  be  exjiected 
in  the  next  ses.sion,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  Cuban 
treaty  would  still  be  ineffective  at  this  time  next  year." 

But  many  j>apers  that  favor  reciprocity  with  the  island  believe 
the  situation  unavoidable.     Thus  the  Philadelphia  Press  says: 

"No  delay  is  involved  which  is  not  inherent  in  the  case.  Even 
without  the  additional  clause  the  legislation  would  have  been 
requisite  just  the  same.  As  the  treaty  stipulates  a  modification 
of  the  revenue  law,  the  action  of  the  House  is  required  to  make- 
it  effective,  and  the  requirement  is  the  same  whether  expressed 
or  unexpressed.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  could  not  have 
been  made  applicable  to  the  present  Cuban  crop  unless  it  had 
been  ratified  and  ai)pr()ved  last  winter,  and  they  can  still  cover 
the  next  crop. 

"It  is  understood  that  tlie  President  has  been  considering  the 

expediency  of  calling  an  extra  session  of  Congress  in  October  to 

act  on  the  treaty.     The  question  is  still  undecided,  and  may  not 

be  determined  for  some  time  to  come.     There  is  much  to  be  said 

in  favor  of  such  a  course.     It  would  be 

an   advantage   not  only   to   secure   tiie 

confirmatory  action  as  soon  as  possible, 

but  to  gain  two  months  of  the  general 

work   of    Congress,    and    complete    its 

record  and  permit  an  early  adjournment 

in  the  Presidential  year.     But  there  will 

be  time  enough  to  review  this  question 

in  all  its  bearings." 

The  ratification  of  the  Panama  canal 
treaty  has  been  expected  so  long,  and 
discussed  so  thoroughly,  that  most  of 
the  comment  elicited  by  the  final  vote  is 
of  the  most  perfunctory  sort.  When  the 
treaty  is  accepted  by  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress, work  will  begin.  Then  the  i)rob- 
lem  of  paying  $40,000,000  to  the  Frencli 
Panama  Canal  company  and  $io,ooo,oo<j 
to  tlic  (iovernment  of  Colombia  without 
disturbing  the  money  market  will  con- 
front the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  New  York  Times  says  of  the  finan- 
cial features  of  the  canal  entcr])rise  : 

"  Here  is  an  engineering  work  on  whicix 
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already  some  $400,000,000  has  been  e.xpeiided  by  the  French 
company  that  originated  it,  and  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
complete  at  a  cost,  for  franchises,  title,  and  construction,  of  some 
$250,000,000.  Our  experts  say  that  it  can  be  done.  Congress 
has  authorized  the  expenditure.  The  people  are  entirely  sure 
that  it  will  be  done,  and  that  the  process  will  not  disturb  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  or  in  the  least  strain  the  resources, 
financial  or  other,  of  the  nation.  The  $50,000,000  needed  to  clear 
the  way  will  be  paid  out  of  the  till  of  the  Treasury  from  the  sur- 
plus already  existing  there.  The  $200,000,000  for  construction, 
or  even  a  larger  amount,  is  to  be  raised  on  bonds  that  bear  2 
per  cent,  interest,  and  must  be  sold  at  par  at  a  time  when  the 
British  consols  bearing  2 '2  per  cent,  sell  at  about  92.  But  there 
is  no  real  need  that  this  sum  should  be  borrowed.  It  could  with- 
out serious  embarrassment  be  paid  as  the  expenditure  is  re- 
quired from  year  to  year  out  of  the  annual  income.  The  entire 
amount  could  be  raised  in  live  years  from  the  taxes  that  have 
been  repealed  since  the  close  of  the  Spanisli  war,  and  the  effect 
on  the  general  business  of  the  country  would  not  in  all  proba- 
bility be  felt. 

"Measured  by  similar  enterprises,  the  Panama  canal  is  practi- 
cally unapproached  in  cost.  The  Suez  Canal  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  $100,000,000,  and  was  in  its  time  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  Pacific  railways  received  advances  from  the  Government  to 
the  amount  of  some  $65,000,000,  which  the  interest  brought  up  to 
some  $116,000,000,  together  with  about  40,000,000  acres  of  land. 
Both  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  transcontinental  railways  were  for 
a  long  time  regarded  as  hopelessly  visionary.  Neither  of  them 
at  present  would  be  considered  formidable  either  as  10  difficulty 
of  construction  or  as  to  cost. 

"Certainly  we  move  rapidly  in  our  day,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  think,  judged  by  the  strictest  practicable  tests,  that  we  do  not 
move  steadily  and  safely.  The  pace  of  the  modern  fast  train 
would  have  seemed  utterly  destructive  to  the  grave  member  of 
Parliament  who  asked  Stephenson  what  would  happen  to  his 
locomotive  if  a  cow  should  get  on  tlie  track." 


T 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   WESTERN   TRIP. 

HE  newspapers  are  expecting  some  new  and  picturesque 
topics  of  discussion  as  a  result  of  the  President's  tour  of 
the  West.  The  previous  excursions  of  the  President  have  been 
marked  by  the  presentation  of  strikingly  original  ideas  on  pres- 
ent-day problems,  such  as  the  trusts  and  the  tariff,  and  the 
developments  of  the  coming  tour  are  awaited,  therefore,  with  no 
little  interest.  Some,  indeed,  are  awaiting  them  with  nervous- 
ness. The  New  York  Sun,  for  example,  wliich  has  been  in  a 
state  of  more  or  less  agitation  and  anxiety  ever  since  Mr.  Roose- 
velt began  his  campaign  of  trust  regulation,  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  confine  his  remarks,  on  this  trip,  to  some  tranquil  and 
calm  topic  like  race  suicide.  T/ie  Sun's  editorial  also  gives  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  tour,  which  will  include  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  every  State  west  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.     To  quote  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  projected  campaign  for  the  spring  months 
covers  Sixty-six  days  and  twenty-two  States. 

"Deducting  the  sixteen  days  assigned  to  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  for  rest,  recreation,  and  communion  with  nature  in 
her  visible  forms,  there  remain  fifty  days  of  incessant  travel  and 
oratory.  This  is  the  most  ambitious  program  ever  arranged  by 
a  Presidential  candidate  for  a  Presidential  nomination. 

"The  itinerary  already  arranged  provides  for  stops  and 
speeches  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  cities  and  towns.  Al- 
lowing for  unforeseen  extensions  of  the  tour,  side  trips,  and  the 
usual  proportion  of  informal  remarks  at  way-stations,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  total  output  will  be  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
different  speeches  to  different  audiences. 

"No  man  less  energetic  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  ever  dream 
of  such  an  undertaking.  The  mere  thought  of  it  would  drive 
to  nervous  prostration  a  candidate  less  frankly  confident  of  the 
•endurance  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers  under  any 
strain  whatsoever. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  a  most  profitable  theme  for  at 
least  the  major  part  of  tlie  two  hundred  speeches  can  be  found  in 


the  general  line  of  thought  started  by  the  President's  letter  on 
race  suicide.  The  subject  is  always  interesting,  jlways  practi- 
cal, and  particularly  so  in  the  less  densely  populated  parts  of  the 
Union. 

"It  possesses,  moreover,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  permit- 
ting earnest  exposition  and  discussion  without  stirring  the  pas- 
sions that  menace  the  stability  of  business  conditions  and  the 
industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America." 

Some  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  hinted  in  the  al)ove  com- 
ment, has  his  eye  on  the  1904  nomination,  and  intends,  in  this 
tour,  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  West.  The  Kansas  City 
fournal  (Rep.)  says,  however: 

"It  might  as  well  be  stated  now  that  the  President's  contem- 
plated tour  through  this  country  is  entirely  unnecessary,  if  it  is 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  fences  and  securing 
his  nomination  as  the  Republican  standard-bearer  in  1904.  The 
West  has  no  man  in  view  except  Roosevelt.  In  fact,  a  remark- 
able unanimity  of  feeling  about  this  matter  prevails  throughout 
the  nation.  No  enthusiasm  arises  upon  the  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  other  men  suggested  as  probable  contestants  for 


THK  GAME  TO   BE   PKOTECTED   IN   THE   WEST. 

—  The  New  York  Press. 

the  nomination,  but  Roosevelt's  name  is  likely  to  be  a  word  to 
conjure  by  before  delegates  are  selected  for  the  next  national 
convention." 

A  different  opinion  is  held  by  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
(Ind.),  which  says  : 

"The  President  undoubtedly  has  a  twofold  reason  for  the  trip ; 
one  is  to  make  himself  secure  in  the  West,  to  overcome  any 
opposition  which  may  develop  in  New  York,  and  the  other  is  to 
keep  the  voters  in  line  for  the  Republican  party. 

"That  there  is  some  reason  for  anxiety  on  both  counts  is  tol- 
erably clear.  The  Hanna  wing  of  the  party  is  disgruntled  over 
the  strenuous  attitude  of  the  President.  They  consider  him  un- 
safe, erratic,  and  a  disturber  of  business  conditions.  There  is 
reason  also  to  believe  that  the  country  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
record  of  extravagance  made  by  the  two  last  Congresses  and  is 
disgusted  with  the  favoritism  shown  to  large  corporate  interests. 
This  was  demonstrated  when  a  suggestion  of  very  minor  changes 
in  the  tariff  was  made.  The  grip  of  these  combinations  was 
shown  to  be  absolutely  unyielding. 

"The  President  therefore  has  abundant  reason  for  his  pro- 
tracted journey  and  for  his  many  speeches.  It  will  assuredly  be 
a  hunting  trip — not  for  bear,  but  for  votes." 

Ex-President  Cleveland  is  also  planning  a  Western  tour,  and 
his  critics  have  started  a  report  that  he  is  after  the  Democratic 
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nomination  next  year.  More  papers,  however,  believe  that  tlie 
ex-President  will  use  his  influence  rather  in  the  direction  of 
*'  harmonizing  "  the  Democratic  party  than  for  any  personal  gain. 


AN  EXPLANATION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

MR.WALTKR  H.  PAGE,  editor  of  The  Worlifs  Work,  is 
a  man  of  Southern  birth  and  training,  and  a  sympathetic 
student  of  Southern  problems.  One  of  these  problems  is  South 
Carolina.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  recently  met  on 
the  street  an  editor  who  had  criticized  him  and,  as  Mr.  Page  puts 
it,  "fatally  shot  him  in  cold  blood."  The  lieutenant-governor 
was  promptly  put  in  jail,  "but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
murderer  will  not  be  hanged."  The  editor  of  the  Charleston 
News  ami  Courier  was  murdered  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  mur- 
derer went  free.  What  is  the  explanation?  South  Carolina  "  is 
not  a  frontier  community";  in  fact,  "it  is  one  of  the  original 
thirteen,"  and  "has  long  been  the  home  of  a  cultivated  society." 
Why  does  the  bully  survive  and  the  murderer  go  unpunished? 
Here  is  Mr.  Page's  explanation,  as  ho  gives  it  in  his  magazine  : 

"The  general  fact  that  explains  the  State's  degradation  is  that 
human  life  is  held,  and  has  by  a  large  i)art  of  the  population 
always  been  held,  cheap;  and  it  is  held  cheap  because  all  men 
are  not  considered  to  have  the  same  rigiils  and  privileges.  An 
individual  assumes  that  he  and  not  the  organized  community  is 
dominant;  and  the  organized  community  has  not  asserted  itself 
strongly  enough  against  such  an  individual  assumption.  In 
plain  English,  the  democratic  theory  of  society  is  not  in  favor. 
It  is  notjaccepted  in  the  daily  life  of  the  jieople  of  South  Carolina. 
Such  a  community  is  as  far  off  from  modern  American  ideals  as 
^  community  that  existed  a  century  ago. 

"The  remedy  is  in  education.  Education  means  the  free  right 
training  of  every  child  in  the  commonwealth;  but  it  means  a 
great  deal  more  than  this.  It  means  the  assertion  of  the  com- 
munity against  the  lawless  individual — the  community's  author- 
ity against  individual  authority.  The  State  must  tax;  it  must 
educate;  it  must  punish.  It  must  give  every  individual  the 
same  privileges,  the  same  duties — put  them  on  a  level. 

"An  aristocracy  in  a  democracy  means  a  group  of.  a  few 
privileged  persons;  outside  this  group,  the  bully;  behind  the 
bully  an  ignorant  populace  that  will  elect  the  bully  to  office,  will 
hold  him  in  honor,  and  will  acquit  him  of  crime.  There  is  yet 
something  structurally  wrong  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  many 
good  people  of  the  State  have  the  symjjathy  of  the  country  in 
their  efforts  to  reform  their  social  stiiicture.     'I'hevcan  do  itonlv 


by  building  up  all  the  ignorant  and  neglected  classes.  Then  a 
Tillman  could  not  be  a  hero,  he  could  not  be  elected  lieutenant- 
governor,  he  would  not  be  even  tolerated,  not  to  say  admired 
and  acquitted.  No  State  can  rise  higher  than  its  average  man. 
no  matter  how  high  the  personal  conduct  or  how  gracious  the 
civilization  of  some  of  its  individuals." 


LABOR  AND  CAPITALISTIC  JOURNALS  ON  THE 
USE   OF    INJUNCTIONS    IN    STRIKES. 

\S  the  members  of  the  labor-unions  and  their  employers  are 
probably  concerned  more  vitally  than  anybody  else  with 
the  use  of  injunctions  in  strikes,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  their 
organs  of  opinion  and  find  wiiat  they  have  to  say  about  the  in- 
junctions of  Judge  Adams  in  St.  Louis,  Judge  Elmer  in  Water- 
bury,  Judge  Keller  in  West  Virginia,  and  Judge  Philips  in  Kan- 
sas City.  All  these  judges  have  issued  orders  in  the  last  few 
weeks  restraining  labor-unions  and  their  members,  in  various 
ways,  from  interfering  with  the  businesses  against  which  they 
are,  or  were  intending  to  be,  on  strike.  The  St.  Louis  injunction 
restraining  the  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Firemen 
and  the  committee  of  Wabash  employees  from  "ordering,  coer- 
cing, persuading,  inducing,  or  otherwise  causing  the  employees 
of  the  railway  to  strike  or  quit  the  service  of  the  company  "  has 
aroused  the  most  feeling.  It  is  a  "monstrous  usurpation,"  which 
has  "strangled  the  most  sacred  rights  of  American  citizens,"  de- 
clares J/ie  L'nited  Mine- Workers'  Journal,  of  Indianapolis,  in 
an  editorial  deprecating  the  failure  of  the  anti-injunction  bill  to 
pass  Congress.     The  same  paper  adds : 

"As  matters  now  stand  there  is  not  a  lawful  right  of  the  people 
but  what  is  subject  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  judges.  To  go 
further,  there  is  not  a  right  accorded  to  American  citizens  by  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  but  what  has  been  denied  them  by  in- 
junction judges.  Scores  of  men  have  been  sent  to  jail  for  doing 
that  which  they  have  a  clear  and  lawful  right  to  do.  Scores  of 
men  have  been  sent  to  jail  for  exercising  the  privileges  accorded 
them  and  guaranteed  lliem  by  the  organic  law  of  the  land." 

And  The  Saiional  Tabor  'Tribune,  of  Pittsburg,  treats  the 
St.  Louis  injunction  in  much  the  same  spirit.     It  says: 

"If  this  injunction  stands  and  is  finally  written  into  the 
laws  of  our  country,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  possibility  of 
fixing  any  limit  to  'government  by  injunction.*"  There  have 
Ijceii  other  injunctions  granted   by  the  courts  in  railway  strikes. 


FIKsr   KKAL  SCAKE  KKl'L'HLICANS  IIAVK   IIAI>  I.N   VKAHs 

—  Thf  JackH'iiville  Times-  ( 'iiii'ii. 


Ai  (  lliK.Nl    OK  SUlClUt  ; 


—  r/i€  Detroit  News. 
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but  none  so  sweeping  and  far-reaching  as  this.  Judge  Adams 
is  a  monstrosity,  as  a  product  of  republican  institutions.  That 
he  or  any  other  intelligent  person  should  imagine  the  people  of 
this  country,  without  respect  to  class,  will  permit  themselves  to 
be  governed  in  any  such  manner  as  his  astounding  assumption 
suggests,  is  an  eccentricity  that  there  is  no  accounting  for.  No 
one  but  a  fool  would  wish  to  see  the  issue  that  this  reckless  judge 
has  raised  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Business  men  are 
condemning  him  as  strongly  as  are  the  so-called  '  labor  agitators. ' 
If  he  is  prudent,  he  will  modify  his  order ;  if  he  is  as  unfit  to  sit 
on  the  bench  as  now  seems,  he  will  persist." 

Turning  to  the  organs  of  the  employers,  however,  one  is  in- 
formed that  these  injunctions  are  perfectly  just  and  reasonable. 
The  Railicay  World,  of  Philadelphia,  says  of  the  St.  Louis 
order : 

"Men  must  not  he  compelled  to  work  against  tlieir  will.  So 
much  is  required  that  liberty  may  be  real,  and  he  who  chooses  to 
do  so  must  be  permitted  to  leave  Iris  employment  in  spite  of  the 
inconvenience  his  action  may  produce.  This, 
however,  is  very  different  from  conspiring 
with  his  fellows  to  suspend  the  entire  opera- 
tions of  a  railway  or  to  dissuade  others  from 
continuing  at  work.  A  decree  against  using 
orders  of  an  organization  pledged  to  obedi- 
ence and  against  persuasion  or  coercion  of 
others  is  not  in  any  way  directed  against  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  individual  railway 
employee.  Nothing  can  be  more  serious  in 
its  consequences  to  the  employees  them- 
selves than  hasty  action  in  regard  to  contro- 
versies over  wages.  This  appears  especially 
true  at  this  time,  when  railway  companies 
all  over  the  country  are  pursuing  policies 
of  great  liberality  in  dealing  with  wage 
questions.  The  Wabash  Railroad  has  been 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  public  has 
the  right  to  e.\pect  that  its  employees  will 
adopt  a  reasonable  attitude  and  aid  in  avert- 
ing the  catastrophe  of  a  great  railway 
strike.  In  affording  time  for  calmer  con- 
sideration the  injunction  may  confer  a  last- 
ing benerit  upon  the  employees,  as  well  as 
uj)on  the  general  public." 


And  The  Iron  A^i^e,  of  New  York,  regards 
the  courts  and  their  injunctions  as  the  last 
refuge  from  the  encroachments  of  the  turbulent  unionists.     To 
quote : 

"  What  the  labor  leaders  are  pleased  to  designate  and  denounce 
as  'government  by  injunction  '  has  come  to  stay.  It  appears  to 
be  the  only  kind  of  government  which  the  turbulent  element  of 
the  trade-unions  can  be  made  to  respect.  They  can  cliange  stat- 
utes to  suit  themselves  by  maintaining  a  steady  pressure  upon 
demagogs  in  legislatures  and  adroitly  menacing  defeat  by  '  the 
labor  vote  '  to  those  who  resist  them.  The  common  law  they  can 
not  change,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will  be  able  to  curtail  the 
powers  of  the  courts  without  first  recasting  federal  and  state  con- 
stitutions— a  task  of  considerable  magnitude  and  no  little  diflfi- 
cultj-.  The  turbulent  element  of  the  trade-unions  is  not  the 
majority  of  the  membership  in  any  instance,  nor  indeed  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  it.  It  is  noisy,  arrogant,  and  intolerant, 
and  wields  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numerical 
strength  by  means  which  are  tolerated  rather  than  approved. 
For  the  moment  it  appears  to  be  difficult  for  the  typical  partizan 
of  the  union  movement  to  realize,  or  even  to  understand,  that  he 
has  duties  of  citizenship  from  which  he  is  not  absolved  by  a  de- 
sire to  further  the  interests  of  labor.  He  claims  special  privileges 
and  immunities  which  he  would  resent  and  resist  by  revolution 
if  claimed  or  exercised  for  his  oppression,  forgetting  that  a  con- 
spiracy does  not  legalize  what  society  could  not  tolerate  in  the 
individual.  By  and  by  he  will  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
fact  that  he  can  not  undertake  to  be  a  law  unto  himself  without 
throwing  the  whole  social  system  into  disorder.  There  is  no 
wrong  without  a  remedy,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  wrongs  he 
suffers  as  of  those  he  commits.  His  safety  and  well-being  are  in 
the  support  of  the  law  and  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order." 


JUDGE  ADAMS, 
Whose  injunction  restrained  the  officials 
of  the  trainmen's  and  firemen's  unions  from 
ordering  a  strike  on  the  Wabash  road. 


TERRITORIAL   PRESS   ON   STATEHOOD 
FAILURE. 

''T^IIE  newspapersof  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico, 
■*■  and  Arizona  have  a  suspicion  that  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  pass  the  Statehood  bill  at  its  recent  session  was  due  to  sec- 
tional jealousy.  It  was  "a  cold-blooded  conspiracy  to  keep  the 
West  in  subjection  to  the  East, "  declares  the  Augusta  (Okla- 
homa) Free  Homes ;  and  the  Newkirk  (Oklahoma)  Republican 
News/our>i(ilmsikQ&  the  same  charge.  The  Okeene  (Oklahoma) 
Edible  characterizes  the  killing  of  the  bill  as  "one  of  the  most 
dishonest  political  deals  since  this  country  was  established," 
and  it  goes  on  to  say,  in  a  i)icluiesque  comment: 

"Tile  spirit  of  our  Constitution  never  meant  that  Congress 
should  be  converted  into  a  blabbery  and  boodlers'  headquarters 
as  it  seems  to  have  been.  Those  high-priced,  verbose  air-heaters, 
who  think  their  gabbcriesare  the  centers  of  gravity  for  the  entire 
universe,  ought  to  be  sent  away  back  to  sit 
down  until  they  can  learn  to  stand  by  the 
pledges  in  the  platform  of  their  party." 

Skepticism,  pessimism,  and  "a  tendency 
toward  crustiness  "  have,  as  a  result  of  this 
failure,  fastened  their  baneful  influence  upon 
the  average  Oklahoma  citizeft,  whose  "sim- 
ple, trustful  faith  in  party  pledges  has  bee"n 
terribly  jarred."  So  the  Billings  (Oklahoma) 
News  informs  us  ;  and  the  Carmen  (Okla- 
homa) Headlight  reports  the  citizens  in  its 
vicinity  as  being  disappointed  and  bitter  in 
spirit.  But  they  find  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  the  defeat  is  due  to  political  and  com- 
mercial jealousy.  Thus  the  Enid  (Okla- 
homa) Ki'ents  declares: 

"  (Oklahoma  failed  of  admission  this  session 
of  Congress  solely  because  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  little  dinky  States  in  the  East  located 
beyond  that  little  ridge  called  tlie  Alleghany 
Mountains.  The  East  fears  the  rising  power 
of  the  West.  The  Western  Senators  defeated 
the  ship  subsidy  bill  and  have  made  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  resemble 
thirty  pieces  of  copper  on  several  occasions 
when  tlie  East  wanted  to  foist  its  pet  sectional  schemes  upon  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people.  Very  few  of  the  people,  comparatively, 
of  Eastern  States  and  Yankeedom  know  anything  about  the 
West.  It  is  an  unexplored  region  to  them,  and  all  facts  and 
statistics  drummed  into  their  dull  ears  prove  unavailing  to 
change  their  set  convictions,  wliich.  mule-like,  are  as  unchange- 
able as  an  African's  skin 

"The  Republican  party  was  not  responsible  for  the  defeat  of 
Statehood  any  more  than  was  the  Democratic  party.  Men  of 
both  parties  stood  on  either  side.  The  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
East,  without  regard  to  politics,  defeated  Statehood,  set  at 
naught  campaign  pledges,  and  exemplified  tlie  spirit  of  Cain, 
who  slew  his  brother  through  jealousy." 

In  the  Indian  Territory,  liowever,  some  of  the  papers  are  very 
glad  that  the  Statehood  bill  failed.  The  people  of  the  Indian 
Territory  are  anxious  enoiigli  for  Statehood,  and  willing  to  be 
united  with  Oklahoma,  but  in  tlie  bill  championed  by  Senator 
Quay  it  was  provided  that  the  Oklahoma  constitutional  conven- 
tion should  express  the  consent  of  the  State  that  Congress  might 
attach  all  or  any  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  The  Indian  Territory  oit.zens  do  not  care  to  be 
"attached"  to  Oklahoma  in  that  .v-  .y.  The  South  McAlester  (I. 
T.)  News  declares  that  "t!ie  passage  of  the  piecemeal  Statehood 
legislation  would  have  been  a  calamitj'  years  could  have  never 
repaired,"  and  "would  have  engendered  an  endless  .sectional 
hatred."  It  hopes  for  the  union  of  the  two  Territories  in  single 
Statehood,  but  demands  that  Indian  Territory  have  an  equal 
voice  with  Oklahoma  in  the  making  of  the  new  State.     So,  too. 
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thinks  the   Vinita  (I.  T.)   Chifflain  .   and  the  Muskogee  (I.  T.) 
Phctnix  declares : 

"The  Indian  Territory  will  consent  to  go  into  Statehood  witii 
Oklahoma  only  on  terms  of  absolute  equality,  to  be  represented 
in  the  constitutional  convention  mun  for  man,  to  j)articipate  in 
the  division  of  the  public  institutions  building  for  building,  to 
secure  a  division  of  the  political  places ofhce  for  ofhce.  On  these 
terms  will  we  consent  to  go  in  ;  on  any  oilier  terms  will  we  exert 
our  best  efforts  to  defeat  Statehood  legislation  which  contem- 
plates Statehood  for  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  jointly. 

"The  defeat  of  that  provision  of  the  omnibus  bill  which  made 
of  us  political  orphans  and  attached  us  piecemeal  to  Oklahoma 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  have  happened  for  the  In- 
dian Territory." 

In  the  newspapers  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  the  charges  of 
jealousy,  sectionalism,  and  politics  are  reiterated.  "The  game 
of  jwlitics  has  kept  the  Territories  from  their  just  rights,  and  will 
do  so  as  long  as  the  men  at  the  helm  pursue  their  narrow,  short- 
sighted, and  wholly  selfish  policy,  which,  in  its  inception,  is 
wholly  unpatriotic  and  unworthy  of  true  American  citizenship." 
declares  the  Silver  City  (X.  M.)  Enterprisc^wd  the  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Argui  makes  a  similar  charge.  The  Las  Cruces  (X. 
M.)  Progress  remarks,  in  a  half-sad,  half-humorous  vein: 

"A  great  Territory,  a  rich  Territory,  an  educated  Territory, 
must  still  knuckle  in  abject  vassalage  to  the  machinations  of 
political  bosses  from  the  Eastern  commonwealths  who  tremble 
for  their  sovereign  power  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  country 
when  a  possibility  of  some  new  Western  votes  confronts  tiieni. 
We  have  been  maligned,  traduced,  and  spit  upon.  We  have 
been  rub-dubbed  and  razzledazzled.  For  the  time-being  our 
name  is  neither  Xew  Mexico,  Montezuma,  nor  Lincoln  ;  it  is 
'Mud.'  We  have  had  our  friends,  however,  and  always  loyal 
will  be  New  Mexicans  to  Senators  Quay,  Foraker,  Elkins,  Teller, 
andothers,  who  have  fought  our  battleon  the  fioorof  the  enemy's 
wigwam.  The  proposition  to  get  even  with  our  traducers  is  a 
difficult  one  to  solve,  but  if  any  of  you  have  any  speeches  from 
the  garrulous  boy  Senator  from  Indiana,  burn  'em  up,  and  rid 
your  libraries  of  the  'Oration  and  After-Dinner  Speeches'  of 
Chauncey  Depew.  It  is  time  wasted  to  read  such  stuff,  anyway. 
Adios,  Statehood — 'we  shall  meet,  but  we  shall  miss  thee.'  " 

The  Tucson  (Arizona)  Citizen  lays  the  failure  at  the  door  of 
the  Republican  party.     It  says:  ' 

"The  defeat  of  the  omnibus  bill  by  tactics  that  have  disgraced 
the  Republican  party  need  not  discourage  the  people  of  Arizona. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  favored  Statehood.  We  will  try  again.  Injustice  and 
bigotry  can  not  always  prevail.  The  autonomy  of  Arizona  has 
been  preserved.  When  the  next  Congress  convenes  Arizona's 
demands  for  admission  to  the  Union  will  be  again  presented. 

"  We  know  now  who  are  our  friends  and  who  are  our  enemies. 
Every  Democratic  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  sustained 
the  claims  of  Arizona  for  admission  to  the  Union.  This  is  a 
gratifying  fact  that  luckily  can  not  be  denied.  The  influence  ot 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  opposed  admission.  The  Republi- 
can organization  opposed  admission.  The  Republican  leaders 
in  the  Senate  opposed  admission,  and  in  doing  so  placed  the 
party  responsible  for  legislation  in  the  unprecedented  altitude  of 
engaging  in  a  filibuster  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate 

"The  Republican  parly  is  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  Stale- 
hood.  This  as.sertion  is  not  open  to  ciuestion.  The  Republican 
leaders  in  the  Senate  violated  the  solemn  pledge  of  their  national 
convention.  The  people  of  Arizona  will  hold  the  Republicans 
to  strict  responsibility  for  the  denial  of  their  right  to  full  politi- 
cal enfranchisement." 


DK.  (RII-K,  of  flcvelnnJ,  Kays  he  can  keep  an  animal  alive  after  decapit.i- 
tion,  and  that  the  principle  may  be  applied  to  human  beinKs.  Certain 
officeholders  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  system  bcfoir  Mavm  -c-lfi  t 
Weaver  returns.— 77/^  Philadflphia  North  American. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Tmk  Burdick  case,  like  photojfiaphic  paper,  jjets  darker  the  more  it  is 
exposed. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

TMK  two  Arkansas  United  States  Senators  don't  speak.  We  don't  blame 
either  of  them.— 7'/t<"  /'hi/aJflphia  Ledger. 

t^KoVKR  Clevkla.nd's  magazine  article  on  "Success"  will  not  be  re- 
produced in  The  Commoner.— The  Chicago  Xrws. 

Thk  Russian  people  are  now  to  be  happy  by  imperial  ukase.  If  they  re- 
fuse to  be,  send  'em  to  Siberia  I— 77/^  .yexv  York  Mail  and  E.vpress. 

Thk  claim  just  paid  to  South  Carolina  by  Congress  has  been  standing 
since  1812.  The  Sultan,  wheh  dunned,  can  quote  precedents.— 7'//<'  Phitadel- 
fhia  Ledger. 

The  Czar  will  be  wise  to  get  rid  of  every  vestige  of  serfdom  before  some 
author  produces  the  Russian  equivalent  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."— yV/e" 
Washington  Star. 

K.VTHUSIASM  shown  at  the  departure  of  the  Detroit  ball  team  for  the- 
South  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  realization  that  they  are  ultimately  com- 
ing back.— 7'/;«'  Detroit  Journal. 

ThhRK  are  indications  that  President  Roosevelt  is  too  prone  to  confii>e 
"the  race  question  "  with  a  certain  political  race  that  is  to  be  made  in  1J04. 
—  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  Mr.  Cleveland,  after  the  next  presidential  cam- 
paign, will  have  some  one  to  contest  his  claim  as  the  greatest  livmg  ex- 
Hresidcnt.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Ik  Mr.  Roosevelt  continues  to  be  ofTensive  to  W;ill  Street,  perhaps  Judge 
Adams  would  issue  an  injunction  restraining  him  from  being  a  candidate 
for  reelection.—  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ir  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  sap  is  running  freely  in  the  maple- 
groves  of  Ohio.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  Ohio  product  that  is  running 
for  something  besides  office.— '/'/w  Chicago  Tribune. 

We  have  no  desire  to  hurry  matteis,  but  we  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  it  is  the  duty  of  good  Democrats  to  support  the  nominee  whatever 
may  be  his  personal  \\e\\s}— The  Jacksonville  Times-Union. 

William  J.  Bkvan  says  he  wants  to  organize  a  party  for  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's exclusive  use.  Then  let  him  organize  one  for  himself,  and  perhaps 
the  Democrats  will  have  a  showing. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Isn't  it  rather  remarkable  that  all  the  original  "Uncle  Toms"  managed 
to  live  to  such  a  ripe  old  asie  after  all  the  things  Mrs.  Harriet  Heecher 
Stowe  said  the  slave-owners  did  to  him  1—Tlie  Atlanta  Constitution. 

If  the  Southern  negro  would  keep  out  of  politics  and  then  work  for  noth- 
ing and  submit  quietly  to  being  lynched,  it  is  believed  that  the  race  ques- 
tion  down  there  would  be  practicallv  settled.—  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Sk.cretakv  Cmamherlain  is  being  congratulated -on  the  fact  that,  tho 
he  admits  having  made  seventy  speeches  in  .'^oulh  Africa,  he  reached  home 
alive.    The  Boers  must  be  pacified,  indeed.— 7'//^  Baltimore  American. 

Wk  shudder  to  think  of  what  will  happen  when  the  Czar's  subjects  begin 
to  carry  their  religious  freedom  to  the  point  of  getting  up  a  religious  argu- 
ment with  each  other  in  their  own  language.—  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  London  Times  predicts  that  the  financial  day  of  reckoning  for 
America  is  approaching.  However,  as  reckoning  is  one  of  our  national 
specialties,  we  await  the  crisis  with  calmness.—  The  Baltimore  American. 

The  opponents  of  Reed  Smoot  seem  to  think  that  his  failure  to  acquire 
more  wives  was  only  a  cunning  trick  to  evade  the  charge  of  polygamist, 
and  that  such  contemptible  trickery  should  be  vehv.\ie\X.— The  Kansas  City 
Journal. 


The  only  people  who  seem  desirous  of  establishing  a  reputation  foi  the 
Filipinos  as  a  self-governing  people  arc  those  who  represent  the  Adminis- 
tration. We  fail  to  recognize  any  striking  eflfort  in  this  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  of  these  islands,  much  as  we  would  appreciate  it— TA* 
Manila  American. 


THE  KOSE-WArtR   VOLCA.NO  EXTlNOt  ISIIKR. 

—  I'he  IJrjokhu  Eagle. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   FUTURE  OF  THE   DRAMA. 

"  nnHE  history  of  the  drama  is  the  long  record  of  the  effort  of 
1  the  dramatist  to  get  hold  of  the  essentially  dramatic  and 
to  cast  out  everything  else."  This  sentence  sounds  the  keynote 
of  an  article  by  Prof.  Brauder  Matthews,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  The  Bookman  (March).  There  was  a  time,  as  he  points 
out,  when  the  drama  contained  all  kinds  of  foreign  elements. 
The  Elizabethan  plays,  for  example,  were  "often  prosily  didac- 
tic,"  and  admitted  many  "accidental  and  adventitious  superflui- 
ties." Even  in  Shakespeare  there  are  scores  of  passages  which 
"exist  for  their  own  sake  and  are  not  integral  to  the  play  wherein 
they  are  embedded."  The  stage  has  been  made  to  serve  as  "a 
pulpit  for  a  sermon,  a  platform  for  a  lecture,  and  a  singing-gal- 
lery for  a  ballad."  But  to-day  there  is  a  principle  of  specializa- 
tion at  work  in  all  the  arts  which  is  compelling  purity  of  type 
and  form.  Modern  critical  judgment  demands  that  the  drama, 
whatever  else  it  is  or  is  not,  shall  be  dramatic.  And  so  Professor 
Matthews  is  confident  that  the  drama  of  the  future  is  going  to  be 
"less  rhetorical,  less  oratorical,  less  lyric,  less  epic,  more  purely 
dramatic."  He  illustrates  his  point  of  view  in  the  following 
passage : 

"In  the  ill-lighted  theaters  of  old,  the  dramatic  poet  had  to 
take  care  that  his  plot  was  made  clear  in  words  as  well  as  iii 
deeds ;  and  he  was  tempted  often  to  let  his  rhetoric  run  away 
with  him.  But  in  the  well-lighted  modern  houses  he  can,  if  he 
chooses,  let  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Being  able  to  reach 
the  playgoers  through  their  visual  as  well  as  their  auditory  sense, 
he  sometimes  plans  to  let  a  self-betraying  movement  do  its  work 
without  any  needless  verbal  elucidation.  He  recognizes  that 
there  are  moments  in  life  when  a  silence  may  be  more  eloquent 
than  the  silver  sentences  of  any  soliloquy.  He  is  well  aware 
that  a  sudden  pause,  a  piercing  glance,  an  abrupt  change  of  ex- 
pression, may  convey  to  the  spectator  what  is  passing  in  the 
minds  of  the  characters  more  directly  than  the  most  brilliant 
dialog.  He  has  noted  not  only  that  emotion  is  often  inarticulate 
when  it  is  keenest,  but  also  that  a  mental  struggle  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  story  can  often  be  made  intelligible  by  visible  acts ; 
and  he  knows  that  the  spectators  are  far  more  interested  in  what 
is  done  on  the  stage  than  in  what  is  said. 

"  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  to  some  as  tho  this  utilization  of 
the  picture-frame  must  result  in  making  the  drama  in  the  imme- 
diate future  even  less  literary  than  it  is  to-day.  This  will  surely 
appear  to  be  the  case  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
drama  as  tho  it  was  merely  one  of  the  divisions  of  literature — or, 
indeed,  as  tho  it  was  a  department  of  poetry.  But  the  drama, 
altho  it  has  often  a  literary  element  of  prime  importance,  does 
not  lie  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  literature  ;  and  it  has 
always  exercised  its  privilege  of  profiting  by  all  the  other  arts, 
pictorial  and  plastic,  epic,  lyrical,  and  musical.  Above  all,  the 
drama  is  what  it  is  because  of  its  specifically  dramatic  qualities ; 
and  these  qualities  can  be  exhibited  wholly  without  rhetorical 
assistance,  as  ever}'  one  will  admit  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  the  '  Enfant  Prodigue. '  In  fact,  many  a  noble  drama — 
'  Hamlet  '  for  one — has  a  pantomime  for  its  skeleton,  and  calls 
on  literature  only  to  furnish  its  flesh  and  blood." 

The  London  Times  Literary  Supplemetit  takes  issue  with  these 
conclusions.     It  says : 

•'In  this  matter  of  localizing  the  illumination  at  will  .  .  .  what 
advantage  can  the  future  expect  to  have  over  the  present  in  the 
way  of  dumb-show  scenes?  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  tho 
art  changes,  the  laws  of  optics  do  not.  When  once  the  incidence 
of  the  light  is  settled  for  a  particular  scene  it  can  not  be  altered. 
The  light  can  not  follow  the  actor  about  the  stage,  the  actor  u-ill 
still  have  to  move  into  it,  Mohammed  to  come  to  the  mountain. 
But  these  are  purely  mechanical  considerations  ;  there  is  one  of 
another  kind  which,  we  think,  ought  to  qualify  the  forecast  that 
the  drama  of  the  future  will  tend  to  minimize  speech.  No 
doubt,  as  Professor  Matthews  says,  '  the  set  speech,  the  oratori- 
cal display,  the  tirade,  will  tend  to  disappear'  ;  but  if  he  means 
that  the  dialog  will  be  reduced  to  such  speech  as  merely  carries 


on  the  immediate  action — and,  whether  he  means  it  or  not,  it  is 
a  currently  accepted  view — we  think  it  is  a  mistake.  .  .  .  There 
will  always  be  something  over  and  above  the  directly  significant 
word  or  the  eloquent  action  to  which  Professor  Matthews  would 
reduce  drama.  There  will  always  be  the  'harmonics'  of  the 
fundamental  notes,  the  minor  or  ostensibly  'superfluous'  dialog, 
which  is  really  there  to  make  us  aware  of  the  peculiar  timbre  in 
the  dramatist's  voice,  to  enable  him  to  unbosom  himself  to  us  in 
that  intimacy  of  soul  and  soul  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
drama,  as  it  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  art." 

The  same  i)aper  continues: 

"For  our  part  we  think  the  future  career  of  the  drama  is  likely 
to  be  hampered  by  its  inability  to  tell  cultivated  and  curious 
people  of  to-day  a  tithe  of  the  things  they  want  to  know.  What 
the  drama  can  tell,  it  can  tell  more  emphatically  tlian  any  other 
art.  The  novel,  for  instance,  is  but  a  report;  the  drama  makes 
you  an  eye-witness  of  the  thing  in  the  doing.  But  then  there  is 
a  whole  world  of  things  which  can  not  be  done — of  thoughts  and 
moods  and  subconscious  states  which  can  not  be  expressed — on 
the  stage,  and  which  can  be  expressed  in  the  novel.  In  earlier 
ages,  which  could  do  with  a  narrow  range  of  vivid  sensations, 
the  drama  sufficed  ;  it  will  not  suffice  for  an  age  which  wants  an 
illimitable  range  of  sensations  and,  being  'quick  in  the  uptake,' 
can  dispense  with  vividness.  If  anyone  considers  for  a  moment 
the  extraordinarily  complicated  texture  of  subtle  thoughts  and 
minute  sensations  in  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Henry  James's  '  Wings 
of  the  Dove,'  and  then  thinks  of  any,  the  most  'advanced,' 
modern  play — 'The  Master  Builder,'  say,  or'Le  Repas  du  Lion  ' 
— the  contrast  between  the  abundance  of  the  one  and  the  meager- 
ness  of  the  other  can  not  but  be  hidicrous.  We  are  brought  back 
once  more  to  the  element  of  drania  which  Aristotle  called  Adio/a, 
its  raind-stuif,  its  'philosophy,'  as  our  fathers  used  to  say.  .  .  . 
Well,  who  can  deny  that  it  is  thin,  unsatisfying,  and  generally 
behind  the  times?  For  one  explanation  of  this  we  should  point 
to  the  rigid  limitations  of  the  dramatic  medium.  For  the  poor 
lookout  of  our  own  drama,  in  particular,  there  is  perhaps  the 
additional  reason  that  few  of  our  modern  authors  with  the  dra- 
matic instinct  seem  able  to  accomplish  any  fresh,  original,  pro- 
found thinking." 


A   REVIVAL  OF  THE   "GLYPTIC"   ART. 

'""P*HE  art  of  "glyptics,  "or  engraving  on  gems,  which  was  very 
A  popular  during  the  eighteenth  century  but  was  entirely 
neglected  later  on  both  by  historians  and  art  collectors,  seems 
to  be  winning  favor  again,  particularly  in  France.  The  revival 
of  interest  in  this  art  is  chiefly  due  to  the  researches  of  M.  Babe- 
Ion,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute.  M.  Jules  Guiflfrey,  who 
writes  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaiix-Arts 
(Paris),  says: 

"The  apparent  neglect  of  the  art  of  glyptics  can  be  easily 
explained  if  we  take  into  account  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
comparative  study  of  these  little  gems,  unless  they  are  kept  in 
public  museums.  One  experiences  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  approach  the  private  owners  of  intaglios,  cameos, 
and  miniatures  possessing  artistic  value.  As  a  rule,  indeed, 
the  verj'  existence  of  such  treasures  is  absolutelj'  ignored.  They 
are  kept  concealed  in  jewel-boxes  and  .seldom  exhibited.  The 
student  is  limited  to  public  collections  ;  and  while  these  collec- 
tions are  often  very  valuable,  they  are  most  of  them  detective  in 
many  respects." 

The  researches  of  M.  Babelon  make  it  plain  thai  the  glyptic 
art  has  been  practised  by  Occidental  nations  for  many  hundreds 
of  years.  He  has  discovered  intaglios  and  seals  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  An  intaglio  of  King  Lothair,  and  a 
crucifix  and  secret  .seal  belonging  to  Jean-le-bon,  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  Museum.  Jacques  Gay,  a  protege  of  the 
Marquis  de  Pompadour,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  exponent  of 
the  glyptic  art.     Says  M.  Guiffrey  : 

"It  would  be  useless  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  poor  imitators 
of  the  great  artist,  Jacques  Gay,  altho  among  our  contemporaries 
are  a  few  possessing  real  talent.  Their  chief  defect  has  been 
their  inability  to  select  the  proper  kind  of  stones.     It  is  far  from 
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easy  to  find  perfect  material.  For  instauce.  Adolphe  Davitl, 
who  eugraved  a  cameo  representing  the' Apotheosis  of  Napoleon 
I.,'  had  to  search  three  years  before  he  found  a  sardonyx  suit- 
able for  his  work.  Artists  make  a  mistake  when  they  seek  stones 
of  excessive  size.  Such  stones  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and,  be- 
sides, their  size  often  makes  their  use  impracticable.  They  are 
suitable  for  collections,  but  not  for  individuals.  Artists  should 
remember  that  the  number  of  capitalists  willing  to  pay  large 
sums  for  useless  jewels  is  daily  decreasing.  Engraved  stones 
are  therefore  not  in  great  demand.  We  see  nowadays  but  few 
private  collections  of  gems  engraved  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  every  prince  or 
preat  nobleman  owned  a  collection  of  precious  gems,  just  as  we 
tc-day  make  collections  of  engravings,  books,  and  bric-a-brac. 
There  are  indications,  however,  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  art 
of  glyptics." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Litkrarv  Dicest. 


MAETERLINCK'S   "  MONNA    VANNA"   AND 
ROBERT   BROWNING. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  LVON  PHELP.S.  of  Yale  University, 
brings  what  is  practically  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
Maurice  Maeterlinck.  His  charge  is  formulated  in  the  pages  of 
The  Independent  (March  5),  and  is  based  upon  the  "extraor- 
dinary resemblance  "  existing  between  Maeterlinck's  new  play. 
"Monna  Vanna,"  and  Robert  Browning's  drama,  "Luria." 
Professor  Phelps  declares : 

"Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  Robert  Browning — it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  authors  more  unlike,  two  men  whose  writings 
have  less  in  common.  And  yet  the  similarity  between  Maeter- 
linck's latest  play,  'Monna  Vanna.'  and  Browning's  i)oetic 
drama  '  Luria,'  is  so  striking  that  it  is  surprising  it  has  thus  far 
escaped  the  notice  of  continental,  British,  and  American  critics. 
That  Maeterlinck  should  have  gone  to  Browning  for  material 
is  curious  enough;  but  that  the  likeness  of  'Monna  Vanna'  to 
'Luria'  should  be  purely  accidental,  seems  even  more  curious 
to  one  who  knows  both  plays  well." 

The  real  reason  why  the  similarity  of  "Monna  Vanna  "  to 
"Luria"  has  thus  far  escaped  notice  is  attributed  by  Professor 
Phelps  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  latter  play.  He 
writes  on  this  point : 

"Published  in  1846  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates,'  'Luria'  attracted  little  attention  at  the  tmie,  and 
has  never  been  classed  among  the  j^oet's  more  jiopular  works. 
It  is  a  melan- 
choly, noble,  and 
ideal  drama, 
and.  like  .so  many 
of  Browning's 
poems,  it  repre- 
sents 'action  in 
character,  rather 
than  character  in 
action.'  The  plot 
deals  with  a  war 
between  Flor- 
ence and  Pisa  in 
the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Luria,  the 
commanding 
general  of  the 
Florenti  ne 
forces,  is  a  Moor, 
who  has  been 
drawn  to  Flor- 
ence by  his  pas- 
sionate love  of. 
art  and  culture. 
His  success  in 
arms  has  been 
brilliant,  and  on 
the  eve  of  a  final 
battle  with  the 
Pisans — a  battle 
.so   well   planned 
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that  it  can  issue  only  one  way — we  find  that  his  worst  enemies  are 
in  his  own  camp,  and  that  his  final  reward  from  the  city  he  has 
served  is  to  be — death.  Bracchio,  commissary  of  the  republic  of 
Florence,  has  keenly  watched  the  develojjment  of  Luria's  power, 
and,  while  pretending  to  be  his  friend  and  admirer,  has  secretly 
sent  despatches  to  Florence,  which  will  result  in  the  general's  ar- 
rest so  soon  as  he  is  no  longer  immediately  necessary  to  the 
city's  welfare.  This  contemptible  intrigue  is  well  known  to 
Luria,  as  he  has  intercepted  the  despatches  ;  but  instead  of  going 
over  to  the  enemy  he  calmly  persists  in  his  duty.  In  a  remark- 
able interview  with  Bracchio,  Browning  brings  out  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  men.  Luria,  a  great,  simple  nature,  brave 
and  noble,  scornfully  tells  Bracchio  that  his  duplicity  has  been 
completely  discovered,  and  naturally  he  expects  the  latter  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion.  To  his  amazement, 
Bracchio  is  as  cool  as  ice,  and  defends  his  underhand  methods 
with  astonishing  subtlety,  stating  tliat  he  knows  only  one  mas- 
ter, Florence,  and  that  it  is  not  well  for  the  city  to  be  beholden 
to  any  one  man.  He  therefore  thinks  it  best  that  Luria  should 
die." 

The  opening  situations  of  "  Monna  Vanna"  are  precisely  similar  : 
"The  plot  deals  with  a  war  between  Florence  and  Pisa  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Prinzivalle,  an  alien,  is  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Florentine  forces,  and  on  the  morrow  he  is  about 
to  give  the  last  fatal  blow  to  the  Pisans,  whom  he  has,  thanks 
to  his  brilliant  campaign,  in  a  situation  from  which  they  can  not 
possibly  escape.  Trivulzio,  commissary  of  the  republic  of  Flor- 
ence, while  pretending  to  be  the  bosom  friend  and  admirer  of 
tlie  commander-in-chief,  has  in  reality  been  sending  secret  de- 
spatches to  the  home  city,  the  result  of  which  means  the  arrest 
and  death  of  Prinzivalle,  so  soon  as  he  has  fought  the  final  bat- 
tle, and  is  no  longer  needed.  These  desj)atches  have  been  inter- 
cepted, and,  in  a  powerful  scene,  Prinzivalle  confronts  Trivulzio 
— precisely  as  Luria  confronts  Bracchio — with  the  proofs  of  his 
appalling  treachery.  ,  .  .  Trivulzio  springs  upon  the  general 
with  a  knife,  is  overpowered,  and  then  coldly  defends  his  con- 
duct in  the  despatches  with  absolutelj*  the  same  reasoning,  even 
to  the  smallest  detail,  employed  by  Bracchio  in  Browning's  play. " 

All  these  striking  similarities,  concludes  Professor  Phelps, 
may  be  accidental;  but  "surely  they  seem  otherwise."  He 
thinks  "  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  M.  Maeterlinck's  exjjlana- 
tion  of  them,"  and  adds : 

"Possibly  he  [Maeterlinck]  might  call  attention  to  the  totally 
different  manner  in  which  the  jilay  ends,  which  is  true  enough. 
The  love  motive  is  jjractically  absent  in  'Luria,'  all  attention 

being  concentra- 
ted on  the  chief 
figure.  After 
winning  over  all 
his  critics  by  his 
sjilendid  magna- 
nimity,  Luria 
commits  suicide, 
and  the  play  is 
merely  an  illus- 
tration of  the 
Scripture  text, 
'And  I.  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  will 
draw  men  unto 
myself.'  In 
Maeterlinck,  the 
situation  b  e- 
comes  otherwise, 
and,  indeed,  it 
can  not  be  sum- 
marized without 
making  the  dra- 
ma seem  far  more 
gross  than  it 
really  is,  tho  it 
is  certainly  un- 
pleasant. But 
the  object  of  this 
brief  article  is 
simply    to    point 
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out  the  extraordinary  resemblance  that  undoubtedly  exists,  and 
to  recommend  readers  to  examine  it  for  themselves." 

"Monna  Vanna"  has  already  had  a  somewhat  checkered 
career.  In  London,  as  will  be  recalled,  it  was  condemned  by 
the  public  censor.  In  Paris,  however,  tlic  play  had  a  most  sue 
cessful  run  ;  and  in  Germany  and  Austria,  where  it  is  still  being 
presented,  with  Madame  Maeter- 
linck in  the  title  r61e,  it  is  one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  day.  The 
announcement  is  made  in  the  news- 
papers that  Maeterlinck  and  his 
wife  intend  to  visit  this'country  in 
the  near  future,  and  to  present  here 
"Monna  Vanna  "  and  others  of  his 
plays,  including  "loyzelle"  and 
*'  Aglavaine  et  Selyzette. "  The  first 
Maeterlinck  drama  seen  in  this 
country  was  "Pelleas  and  Melis. 
ande,"  played  last  season  by  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell. 


A   WOMAN'S   OPERA. 

'T^HE  only  novelty  of  the  present 
A  operatic  season.  Miss  Ethel 
M.  Smyth's  music-drama,  "  Der 
Wald  "  was  presented  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera-House  on  the  eve- 
ning of  March  ii.  Miss  Smyth  is  an 
Englishwoman,  and  her  opera  was 
performed  twice  last  July  at  Covent 
Garden,  London.  It  has  also  been 
produced  in  Berlin,  and  is  in  prep- 
aration in  Strasburg  and  Vienna. 
The  New  York  performance  was  Her  opera, 
enthusiastically  received  by  a  large 
and  brilliant  audience,  which  included  the  British  ambassador, 
Mr.  John  S.  Sargent.  Prince  Troubetzkoy,  and  other  celebrities. 
The  following  critical  comment  on  the  opera  is  taken  from 
Harper's   Weekly: 

"Miss  Smyth  has  abundantly  earned  the  right  to  a  judgment 
of  her  work  based  upon  standards  of  the  most  uncompromising 
impartiality.  Whatever  one  is  prepared  to  say  of  its  excellences 
and  its  defects,  'Der  Wald  '  can  not  justly  be  set  aside  as  being 
merely  woman's  work,  with  all  that  that  disposition  is  made  to 
imply  of  qualification  and  denial.  Miss  Smyth  has  written  with 
too  high  and  serious  an  aim,  with  too  ripe  and  confident  an 
artistry,  to  be  considered  witii  anything  but  an  attentive  respect. 
Dramatically,  '  Der  Wald  '  is  a  brief  and  passionate  illustration 
of  that  wonderful  thought  of  Plotinus.  that'  in  the  particular  acts 
of  human  life  it  is  not  the  interior  soul  and  the  true  man,  but  the 
exterior  shadow  of  the  man  alone,  which  laments  and  weeps, 
performing  his  part  on  the  earth,  as  in  a  more  ample  and  ex- 
tended scene,  in  which  many  shadows  of  souls  and  phantom 
forms  appear.'  Miss  Smyth  has  intended,  in  her  own  phrase, 
to  show 'the  quiet  workings  of  the  eternal  forces  of  nature  as 
contrasted  with  the  storm  and  stress  of  mortal  life '—which  is 
merely  a  British  and  modern  variant  of  the  meditation  of  Ploti- 
nus. She  has  chosen  (being  her  own  librettist)  to  set  against 
the  background  of  a  primeval  and  spirit-haunted  forest,  a  tragic 
human  action,  contrastingly  swift,  brief,  and  calamitous;  and 
at  the  end,  as  at  the  beginning,  a  mystic  chorus— the  elemental 
spirits  of  the  wood— chant,  in  the  words  of  the  argument,  'their 
own  eternity  and  the  brevity  of  things  human.'  With  all  possi- 
ble sympathy  for  its  essential,  if  unrealized,  poetry,  it  must  be 
said  that  this  conception,  as  Miss  Smyth  has  actualized  it  dra- 
matically, seems  at  times  a  little  too  obvious,  a  little  too  crassly 
romanticistic  (as  Mr.  Howells  would  say).  We  wish  that,  in 
deve.oping  her   theme,  she  had  handled   it   more  subtly,   more 


aerially,  with  somewhat  less  bald  an  insistence  upon  the  point  of 
her  allegory.  This,  however,  concerns  the  dramatic  structure 
alone  ;  of  the  music  with  which  she  has  invested  it  we  can  speak 
with  somewhat  less  of  reservation.  After  a  single  hearing,  one 
recalls  passages  of  indubitable  force  and  beauty  ;  an  unflagging 
sentiment  for  dramatic  appropriateness  ;  a  constant  endeavor  to 
reflect,  as  eloquently  as  may  be,  the  essential  poetic  substance 

of  the  play.  Miss  Smyth  has 
not  escaped  a  measurable  dulness 
and  inefficiency,  nor  has  she  scru- 
pled to  write  without  the  bidding 
of  that  incalculable  inspiration 
which  is  not  to  be  realized  by  mere 
seeking  and  desire.  But  for  an 
unswerving  fidelity  of  purpose,  a 
consistent  preoccupation  with  dra- 
matic verity,  a  dexterously  con- 
trived significance,  'Der  Wald'  is 
notable  in  a  considerable  degree." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post 
takes  a  much  less  favorable  view : 

"It  maybe  that  some  day  women 
will  write  as  good  music  as  men  ; 
but  'Der  Wald  '  does  not  bring  us 
half  an  inch  nearer  that  epoch.  It 
is  well  scored,  the  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  being  by  far  the  strongest 
point — strong  to  the  verge  of  mas- 
culinity. But  the  vocal  parts  are 
neither  effective  (except  in  a  duo) 
nor  individualized.  Mmes.  Gadski 
and  Reuss-Belce,  MM.  Anthes, 
Bispham,  Blass,  Muhlmann,  and 
Dufriche  did  their  best  with  them, 
and  they  deserved  all  the  ap- 
plause they  got.  But  the  best  of 
singers  could  not  for  a  long  time 
float  a  work  so  barren  of  original, 
individual  melody  as  this  opera  is. 
That  is  its  weak,  its  fatal  point. 
It  has  no  physiognomy  of  its  own. 

Any  one  of  a  thousand  musicians  now  living,  women  or  men, 

might  have  written  it." 


Aime  Dupont,  New  \.-___. 

MISS  ETHEL  M.   SMYTH. 

Der  Wald,"  is  the  first  by  a  woman  ever  produced 
in  America. 


M 


JOHN   FISKE  AS  A   POPULAR   HISTORIAN. 

R.  W.  S.  GILBERT  once  remarked,  in  relation  to  comic 
operas:  "There  are  some  men  who  seek  to  win  the  ap- 
plause of  the  private  boxes  ;  there  are  others  who  cater  to  the 
taste  of  the  gallery  ;  but  I  always  keep  my  eye  fixed  on  the 
dress-circle."  What  Mr.  Gilbert  did  for  comic  operas,  John 
Fiske  did  for  history.  He  won  his  triumph  by  appealing  neither 
to  very  clever  people  nor  to  very  ignorant  people,  bat  to  the 
educated  classes  of  the  "dress-circle."  It  was  this  popular  qual- 
it}',  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  professor 
of  history  in  the  University  of  California,  gave  to  Mr.  Fiske  his 
peculiar  distinction.  Professor  Stephens  writes  (in  77;^?  World's 
Work,  April)  : 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  that  there  must  be  more  than 
accident  in  the  fact  that  John  Fiske  was  not  only  the  most  suc- 
cessful popular  historian,  but  also  the  most  successful  platform 
lecturer  on  history  of  his  generation.  The  same  qualities  that 
commended  his  books  commended  his  lectures.  Practically  all 
his  historical  works  were  based  upon  lectures  delivered  to  cul- 
tivated and  educated  general  audiences  from  Maine  to  California. 
In  the  preface  to  his  '  The  Beginnings  of  New  England  '  he  men- 
tions no  less  than  twenty-three  places  in  which  lectures  had  been 
delivered  by  him,  containing  the  substance  of  that  book,  between 
May,  18S7,  and  its  publication  in  April,  1889.  This  practise  of 
trying  his  books  from  the  lecture-platform  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  gave  Mr.  Fiske  an  admirable  means  for  testing  their 
effectiveness.     Tho  popular  in  form,  his  lectures,  like  his  books. 
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were  not  designed  for  the  uneducated  ;  and  the  crowds  which 
attended  them  consisted  of  cultivated  people  of  all  classes  and 
professions,  and  not  simply  of  young  students.  It  would  be  vain 
to  speculate  whether  Mr.  Fiske  learned  his  power  of  writing 
popular  history  from  delivering  popular  lectures,  or  whether  it 
was  the  temperament  in  the  man  that  made  him  accejitable  to  a 
broad  general  audience  both  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  writer.  His 
unrivaled  gift  for  hitting  the  popular  taste  was  certainly  height- 
ened by  the  steady  intermingling  of  lecturing  and  writing.  He 
learned  on  the  lecture-platform  what  interested  his  hearers  and 
faithfully  followed  their  indications  when  he  sent  his  books  to 
press.  In  his  case  the  lecture-platform  was  more  than  an  adver- 
tisement;  it  was  a  rehearsal.  His  greatest  merits — simplicity 
of  style,  charm  of  manner,  and  delicate  interpretation  of  the  past 
by  use  of  modern  phrases  and  modern  instances — were  seen  to 
equal  advantage  in  lectures  and  in  books.  His  chief  defects— a 
certain  carelessness  about  details,  a  lack  of  true  perspective,  and 
a  readiness  to  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand  and  to  give  vent 
to  his  own  personal  views  on  ethics  or  politics — were  faults  en- 
couraged by  these  platform  rehearsals.  But  it  was  to  them  that 
heowedhis  exact  perception  of  his  readers'  demands  and  learned 
how  to  satisfy  them.  Incidentally,  the  familiar  acquaintance 
made  with  the  personality  of  the  man  upon  the  platform  gave  to 
thousands  of  readers  of  his  books  an  opportunity  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  to  interpret  the  written  pages  by  the  voice  and 
gesture  of  the  living  man.  It  has  only  to  be  remembered  that 
John  Fiske  was  a  famous  popular  lecturer  on  history,  that  he 
was  neither  a  hard-worked  college  professor  on  the  one  hand  nor 
a  political  stump-speaker  on  the  other,  to  understand  why  his 
books  are  more  widely  read  than  those  of  any  other  historian  of 
this  generation  by  the  educated  and  cultivated  section  of  the 
American  people." 

The  scientific  historical  writer  hesitates,  as  a  rule,  to  make 
comparisons  between  past  and  present.  He  avoids  the  use  of 
analogies  that  are  necessarily  based  upon  transient  standards. 
The  popular  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  revel  in  allu- 
sions that  stimulate  the  reader's  imagination.  Mr.  Fiske,  we 
are  reminded,  was  a  "past  master  in  the  art  of  modern  allusion  "  : 

"When  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
American  Revolution  he  found  it  expedient  to  write  a  page  of 
praise  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  with  regard  to  the  Boer  War 
of  i8Si,  thus  creating  a  misleading  analogy  that  has  been  popu- 
lar in  these  latter  days.  This  sort  of  thing  is  common  to  all  popu- 
lar writers  of  history,  who  occasionally  abuse  their  jKJsition  as 
recorders  of  the  history  of  the  past  to  advocate  their  own  politi- 
cal and  economic  and  literary  ideas  with  regard  to  the  present. 
Mr.  Fiske  was  a  convinced  free-trader,  and  dozens  of  allusions 
can  be  found,  sometimes  in  the  most  unlikely  jdaces,  in  all  his 
books,  in  which  he  takes  a  fling  at  the  policy  of  protection. 
Wiierever  a  pretext  can  be  found  he  was  ready  to  appeal  to  the 
past  for  the  condemnation  of  this  particular  present  policy  that 
offended  his  political  and  economic  ideas.  He  was  equally  ready 
to  vent  his  literary  likes  and  dislikes.  A  sincere  lover  of  the 
novels  of  Charles  Dickens,  he  took  every  opportunity  to  bring  in 
citations  from  Iris  books,  and  sometimes  with  a  most  curion-^ 
effect,  as  where  he  described  Augustine  Herman  of  the  Bohemia 
Manor  as  suffering  from  '  matrimonial  infelicities  like  those  of 
Socrates  and  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,'  or  where  in  a  note  on  the 
Mexican  drink, /«/^/^<*,  a  reference  is  made  to  the  plant  which 
stood  by  the  front  doorsteps  of  George  Nupkins,  magistrate  in 
Inswich,  England,  who  figures  conspicuously  in  an  episode  in 
the  '  Pickwick  Papers.'  This  wealth  of  modern  allusion,  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  literarj",  is  characteristic  of  all  successful 
popular  historians." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Fiske  brought  to  all  his  work  an  optimistic 
and  buoyant  spirit,  a  sane,  Ininian  touch. 

"As  might  be  expected,  lie  defends  the  popular  view  of  the 
character  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and,  throughout  his  writings 
is  kind  to  all  popular  heroes.  He  is  sufficiently  touched  with  the 
modern  spirit  of  impartiality  not  to  fall  into  the  snare  of  the 
Carlyle  theory  and  practise  of  hero-worship.  His  heroes  are  as 
thoroughly  human  as  modern  critics  could  desire;  he  admits 
that  Columbus  was  not  married  to  Donna  Beatrix  Enriquez  de 
Arana,  and  that  his  son  Ferdinand  was  illegitimate  ;  he  admits 
that  General  Grant  in   his  memoirs  is  not  fair  to  the   splendid 


conduct  of  General  Thomas  in  the  matter  of  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville ;  and  his  portrait  of  George  Washington  is  that  of  a  noble 
gentleman  and  not  of  a  prig.  The  same  sweet  reasonableness, 
with  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  modern  research,  is 
shown  in  his  attitude  toward  other  problems  than  those  of  indi- 
vidual character,  and  a  good  specimen  of  his  kindly  treatment 
of  controversies  is  to  be  seen  in  his  account  of  the  voyages  of  the 
Northmen  to  Markland  and  to  Vinland." 

In  brief,  Mr.  Fiske  "knew  his  public  thoroughly  and  they 
resi)onded  generously.  He  brought  out  what  was  best  in  them 
by  giving  to  them  the  best  that  was  in  himself.  ...  It  was  be- 
cause he  saw  and  felt  like  one  of  themselves,  and  was  possessed 
further  of  the  power  of  explaining  to  them  why  they  saw  and 
felt  thus,  that  John  Fiske  became  to  thousands  of  his  country- 
men the  interpreter  of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the 
spheres  both  of  history  and  of  philosophy." 


NOTES. 

.\  NKW  quarterly  journal  enliUeii  A/oJfrii  Phi/olog-y  a.n^  "devoted  to  re- 
search in  the  modern  languages  and  literatures"  is  announced  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 

The  Bookman's  March  list  of  the  six  best-selling  books  of  the  past  month 
is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Pit.— Norris.  4.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggsof  the  Cabbage  Patch.  His  .Son.  — Lorimer. 

Hegan.  5.  Glengarry  School  Days. — Connor. 

3.  The  Virginian— Wister.  6.  The  Blue  Flower.— Van  Dyke. 

CUAKLES  GODFRKV  Lelanu,  journalist,  poet,  philologist,  and  all-round 
man  of  letters,  died  in  Florence  on  March  20.  His  most  original  creation, 
"Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads,"  achieved  world-wide  popularity.  As  long 
ago  as  1849  he  was  associated  with  R.  \V.  (iriswold  in  the  editorship  of  The 
International  Magazine ;  and  he  was  a  contributor  to  The  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  Putnam's  Magazine,  and  many  other  of  the  old-time  periodicals. 
His  last  book,  "  Kuloskap,  the  Master,"  deals  with  Indian  foik-lore.  and  was 
written  in  collaboration  with  Prof.  J.  Dyneley  Prince,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Kmi'KROR  William  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  reformation  of  the 
(ieniian  language.  According  to  a  Berlin  despatch  in  the  New  York  Hun  : 
"The  Kaiser  directs  that  the  official  style  shall  be  clear  and  simple,  he  par- 
ticularly desiring  the  omission  of  long-winded  sentences,  with  involved 
subordinate  clauses.  The  practise  of  putting  several  participles  and  infin- 
itiv'es  into  a  sentence  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  style  of 
reports  is  to  be  grave  and  measured,  free  alike  from  slang  and  rhetorical 
pathos.  Unnecessary  adverbs,  far-fetched  expressions,  foreign  terms,  and 
platitudes  are  to  be  omitted." 


IMF.   F.+tfERoR   IS  SIMPLIFYING  THE  (JERMAN    I  ANr.L'AGE 

—  The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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OUR   PLACE    IN    THE    UNIVERSE. 

SOME  interesting  conunents  on  Alfred  Russell  Wallace's 
recently  published  theory  of  the  universe,  according  to 
which  the  earth  and  man  are  at  its  center,  are  made  in  Tiu-  /;/</<- 
fittiitiit  (New  York)  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  of  H:irv;ird.  In 
the  first  place,  Professor  Pickering  thinks  that  Wallace's  conclu- 
sion that  the  universe  is  limited  is  not  upheld  by  the  evidence 
that  he  offers.     Says  the  professor: 

"It  is  true  that  the  increasing  power  of  our  telescopes  and 
cameras  shows  a  constantly  decreasing  increment  in  the  number 
of  stars  revealed  by  them  ;  but  this,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  indi- 
cate tliat  we  have  reached  the  limits  of  the  stellar  system,  but 

rather  that  we  are  still 
very  far  from  them.  An 
approach  to  the  limits 
would  be  marked  by  a 
sudden  instead  of  a  grad- 
ual decline  in  the  number 
of  additional  stars  ob- 
served. 

"It  m  ay  be  show  n 
mathematically,  assum- 
ing all  the  stars  to  be 
alike,  that  with  eacli  ad- 
ditional magnitude  we 
should  increase  the  total 
number  of  stars  four 
times.  That  is  to  say, 
suppose  that  in  a  certain 
region  in  the  heavens  we 
want  to  find  5  stars 
Ijrighter  than  the  sixth 
magnitude.  Then  we 
should  expect  to  find  20 
stars  brighter  than  the 
seventh  magnitude,  80 
stars  brighter  than  the 
eighth,  320  stars  brighter 
than  the  ninth,  and  so  on. 
In  point  of  fact  the  ratio 
4  is  seldom  reached,  and  never  held  long,  even  among  the  bright- 
er stars,  while  among  the  fainter  ones  much  smaller  ratios  are 
found  to  obtain.  Thus  among  S25  stars  in  a  part  of  the  constella- 
tion of  Orion  the  successive  ratios  between  the  sixth  and  fifteenth 
magnitudes  were  3.7,  2.5,  1.7,  1.7,  1.8,  1.5,  1.4,  1.4,  1.4,  and  1.3. 
Here  we  find  no  sudden  drop  in  the  ratio,  indicating  that  we  had 
found  all  the  stars.  What  we  do  find  is  a  steady  and  uniform  de- 
cline, which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  might  with  more  powerful  in- 
struments be  continued  indefinitely. 

"This  really  means  apparently  one  of  three  things:  either, 
first,  that  as  we  recede  from  our  sun  the  stars  grow  smaller ; 
second,  that,  as  we  recede,  the  stars  grow  father  and  farther 
apart ;  or,  third,  that  there  is  an  absorbing  medium  in  sjiace 
which  makes  the  remoter  stars  appear  fainter  than  would  other- 
vise  be  the  case.  It  is  possible  that  all  three  of  these  hypotheses 
are  correct,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  we  are   near  the  edge  of  the 

universe  as  yet 

"With  regard  to  our  position  in  the  exact  center  of  the  Milky 
Way,  Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  have  been  led  into  error  by  the  accu- 
racy of  the  figures  given  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  Many  astrono- 
mers, especially  in  former  times,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
their  numerical  results  in  very  small  fractions  of  the  second  of 
arc,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  they  could  not  measure  the  given 
distance  perhaps  within  several  minutes.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  If  the  Milky  Way  were  merely  a 
hazy  uniform  band  of  light,  we  might  locate  its  medial  line  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy.  A  close  examination,  however, 
shows  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  branching  structure  of  most 
irregular  form  and  brilliancy,  sometimes  one  side  being  the 
brighter  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  any  \wo  observers,  or  indeed  for  any  single  observer  working 
on  different  nights,  to  agree  within  as  much  as  a  degree  as  to 
where  the  medial  line  should  properly  be  drawn 


WILLIAM   H.  PICKERING, 

0£  Harvard  Observatory. 


"Assuming,  lu)\\ever,  that  we  are  within  one  degree  of  the 
medial  plane,  and  within  ten  per  cent,  of  its  central  position, 
which  is  indeed  quite  possible,  it  may  readily  be  shown  that 
there  are  from  one  to  ten  thousand  stars  that  are  just  as  likely  to 
hold  the  central  position  as  we  ourselves.  That  is  to  say,  any 
one  of  our  naked-eye  stars  may  be  the  central  one. 

"But  again,  supposing  our  sun  is  the  central  star,  what  of  it? 
If  we  are  central  to-day,  since  we  are  moving  about  fourteen 
miles  every  second  straight  toward  one  side  of  the  Milky  Way, 
we  are  not  likely  to  remain  central  very  long,  and  when  the 
human  race  first  appeared,  perhaps  100,000  years  ago,  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  anything  like  central.  It  would 
therefore  appear  tliat  our  sun  is  no  more  likely  to  control  the  one 
favored  planet  of  the  universe,  on  this  hypothesis,  than  any  other 
of  the  three  or  four  thousand  stars  that  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  upon  a  clear  night." 

With  regard  to  the  habitability  of  the  various  planets,  Profes- 
sor Pickering  seems  to  agree  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Wallace,  altho 
he  will  not  admit  that  there  is  no  possibility  at  all  that  Mars  is 
inhabited.     He  says  in  conclusion  ; 

"It  has  been  said  that  if  an  angel  were  to  have  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  the  earth  once  every  100,000  years,  he  would  have  come 
perhaps  a  thousand  times  since  the  earth  first  separated  from  the 
sun,  but  only  once  would  he  have  found  intelligent  life  upon  its 
surface.  From  this  we  may  argue  that  if  we  ourselves  could  now 
visit  one  thousand  planets  that  were  capable  sooner  or  later  of 
supporting  life,  on  only  one  of  them  could  we  properly  expect  to 
find  inhabitants  of  a  degree  of  intelligence  equal  to  that,  let  us 
say,  of  our  own  ancestors  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  ago. 

"From  this  point  of  view  perhaps  we  may  claim  tliat  we  really 
are  the  most  intelligent  animals  in  the  universe,  at  the  present 
moment.  At  the  same  time  I  fear  we  must  admit  that  there  is 
very  little  evidence  from  an  astronomical  standpoint  whicli  can 
be  gathered  in  support  of  such  a  claim." 


ARE   ALL   STREAMS    BECOMING 
SUBTERRANEAN? 

THAT  flowing  surface  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  that  a 
subterranean  system  of  circulation  is  being  substituted  for 
it,  is  the  somewhat  startling  thesis  upheld  by  a  French  physicist, 
M.  Martel,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Paris  Geographical 
Society  on  January  9  last.  From  investigations  and  studies  of  a 
large  number  of  caverns,  pits,  and  dry  valleys  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  slowly  drying  be- 
cause the  water-courses  are  abandoning  it  for  subterranean  chan- 
nels.    Says  the  writer  of  a  report  in  Cosmos  (February  21)  : 

"The  learned  lecturer  also  proved  that  as  a  general  rule  all 
great  caves  have  either  captured,  or  are  in  process  of  capturing, 
some  exterior  water-course  whose  neighboring  valley  is  dry  or  in 
process  of  drying.  This  is  the  law  of  'the  capture  of  water- 
courses by  fissured  regions.'  This  law  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, for  the  disappearance'  of  surface  streams  incessantly 
continues  on  account  of  the  formation  of  fissures  in  the  soil,  of 
gravity,  of  erosion  and  corrosion,  and  of  the  tectonic  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust.  Thus,  in  all  fissured  regions,  which  occupy 
a  large  part,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  our  planet,  desiccation, 
aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  deforestation,  will  proceed,  mul- 
tiplying plains,  steppes,  and  arid  deserts.  Have  we  not  proved, 
in  the  course  of  every  hydrologic  investigation,  the  disai)pear- 
ance  or  the  diminution  of  springs?  This  is  why  we  must  search 
for  the  subterranean  receptacles  that  absorb  the  water  of  fissured 
geological  formations,  if  we  wish  to  latilize  the  reserves  of  water 
contained  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or  else  execute  the  neces- 
sary works  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  absorption  and  prevent 
its  disastrous  effects." 

To  what  point  this  disappearance  of  surface  water  may  extend 
is  shown  by  a  recent  report  of  M.  Hector  Josse  on  the  springs  of 
the  department  of  the  Somme,  France,  which  is  quoted  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  Cosmos.  It  appears  that  these  springs 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  In  the  canton  of  Roisel,  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  wells  has  been  falling,  in  spite  of  very  rainy 
weather,  some  having  become  completely  dry.  The  water  level 
in  all  the  wells  is  approximately  the  same,  which  shows  that  the 
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whole  rcgiou  is  supplied  by  the  same  water-bearing 
stratum.  This  level  is  falling  steadily,  sometimes 
slowly,  sometimes  rapidly.  Of  course  the  importance 
of  all  this  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  geological 
formations  that  favor  this  action;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  action  of  this  kind  is  taking 
place  in  more  regions  than  we  have  hitherto  sus- 
pected.—  Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


Ha!  I 


~^^''^^n/WvY^\/^Y^/\/v^/yvYVyvYv 


THE   CURVES   OF   SPEECH. 

THE  production  of  what  are  called  speecli-curves 
and  the  drawing  of  deductions  from  them  has 
become  an  important  part  of  the  science  of  experi- 
mental phonetics,  which  has  developed  within  the 
past  ten  years.  The  best  "speech-curves"  are  now 
obtained  by  enlarging  the  record  of  an  ordinary  phon- 
ograph. Says  Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture,  of  Yale,  in  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  Tlic  Medical  Record  (Feb- 
ruary 2S)  : 

"  The  best  phonographs  and  gramophones  now  pro- 


Schnjpps 


MA<  MINE   KOK   ENI.AKr.INT.  CURVES  OF  SrEECII   FROM   A  ORAMorilONE 
PLATE. 

J5",  Kfumophonc  disk  with  spiral  speech-Rroove  containing  lateral  vibra- 
tions ;  C,  revolving  barrel  with  feed-screw  that  turns  the  disk  and  moves 
it  sidewise  ;  )',  gear-wheel  that  turns  C,  being  moved  by  the  last  of  a  series 
of  reducing.gears  connected  to  a  motor  ;  J.  mav;nifying  lever  containing  a 
fine  steel  point  near  /•',  which  travels  in  the  speech-groove  and  follow*  its 
vibrations;  /,,  A',  gimbal  joints  with  connecting-rods  that  transmits  the 
movements  of  _/ to  the  second  lever  Q :  O,  fulcrum  of  Q:  A",  recording- 
point  that  draw*  a  line  on  a  slowly  moving  band  of  smoked  paper. V,-  7", 
side  of  one  of  two  cylinders  about  8  feet  apart,  around  which  the  band  of 
•moked  paper  travels.  The  movement  of  the  point  in  the  speech- record  at 
Fit  repeated  with  great  magnification  by  A"  and  recorded  as  a  while  line 
in  the  soot. 

Courtety  of  Tie  Moiical  Ricord  (New  York). 


CURVES    FROM    THE    VOICE  OF    MR.     JOSEPH  JEFFERSON  IN  "  RIP  VAN  WIN- 
KLE'S TOAST." 
Courtesy  of  The  Medical  Record  (New  York). 

duce  records  that  hardly  fall  short  of  perfection.  It  remains 
only  to  devise  machines  that  will  trace  off  the  records  on  to 
paper  so  that  they  can  be  studied  with  accuracy. 

"For  tracing  off  the  curves  of  a  phonograph  cylinder  a  very 
accurate  machine  has  been  devised  by  Professor  Hermann,  of 
Koenigsberg.  A  fine  glass  point  runs  in  the  groove  cut  in  the 
wax.  and  moves  a  system  of  small  levers,  which  reflect  a  beam 
of  light.  The  light  is  made  to  record  its  movements  on  a  sensi- 
tive band  of  paper.  The  curves  are  of  great  accuracy  and 
beauty 

"  Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  such  curves 
are  studied.  'J'ake,  for  example,  the  word  'So,'  the  second  line 
of  the  figure.  The  vibrations  are  seen  to  be  in  groups  of  fairly 
similar  character;  each  of  these  groups  we  know  to  represent 
one  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  with  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
cavities  imposed  upon  it.  The  time  of  each  vibration  of  the 
cords  is  found  by  measuring  the  length  of  each  group.  In  this 
way  we  can  get  the  melody  on  which  the  vowel  is  spoken.  The 
melody  for  the  entire  toast  by  Jefferson  has  thus  l;een  calcu- 
lated  

"The  voice  curves  contain  much  further  information.  The 
curve  of  'So.'  for  example,  shows  that  alternate  groups  of  vibra- 
tions are  of  diminished  intensity  ;  this  would  be  expected  to  in- 
dicate some  sort  of  a  low  rumble  an  octave  below  tlie  tone  of  the 
cords,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  just  what  is  heard  when  the  disk  is  made 
to  speak.  It  is  exactly  the  rumble  that  occurs  regularly  in  a 
voice  when  a  particle  of  liquid  has  lodged  in  the  throat  ;  we  have 
thus  a  record  of  the  drink  in  its  effect  on  the  voice  in  this  par- 
ticular 'Toast.'  As  one  of  my  flippant  students  once  remarked, 
such  recf)rds  are  a  'good  way  of  getting  on  to  a  man's  curves.' 

"Still  another  field  of  strange  interest  lies  before  us,  but  it  is 
yet  utterly  unexplored.  We  can  all  detect  sorrow,  anger,  fear, 
fatigue,  etc.,  in  a  person's  voice.  Since  the  voice  travels  in  the 
form  of  air-vibrations  from  the  speaker's  mouth  to  the  ear,  a 
record  of  these  vibrations  must  contain  the  results  of  emotions. 
An  understanding  of  the  modifications  of  the  speech  curves  must 
reveal  the  effects  due  to  the  emotions :  it  is  only  a  matter  of  skil- 
ful recording,  measuring,  and  analyzing  to  detect  them." 


Knife-and-Fork  Surgery.— This  name  is  given  by  The 
lii'spital  to  a  method  of  operation,  lately  descriljed  by  Koenig 
at  Berlin,  intended  to  prevent  infection  of  the  subject  by  the 
surgeon's  hand.     Says  this  paper: 

"According  to  this  an  attempt  is  made  to  ]>erform  the  opera- 
tion without  ever  touching  the  tissues,  much  as  we  eat  our  meals 
by  aid  of  forks  and  spoons  instead  of  clawing  our  food.  By 
l)ractise  with  suitably  devised  metal  instruments,  whicli  of 
course  are  capableof  complete  sterilization,  he  has  found  that  he 
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can  get  through  very  many  operations  without  ever  touching  the 
wound.  Even  in  abdominal  cases,  in  many  of  which  it  is  often 
impossible  to  avoid  introducing  the  hand,  he  carries  his  instru- 
mental method  to  its  extremest  limit.  In  operating  on  cases  of 
appendicitis  during  the  quiescent  interval  he  has  been  able  to 
do  the  entire  operation  with  instruments.  This  is  a  method 
which,  while  it  has  its  advantages,  has  also  its  limitations.  One 
can  hardly  doubt,  however,  that  the  surgeon  often  does  things 
with  his  fingers  which,  by  aid  of  a  little  practise,  could  be  done 
just  as  well  with  an  instrument,  and  if  we  are  to  accept  as  cor- 
rect all  that  is  said  about  hand-infection  it  would  often  be  well, 
in  suitable  cases,  to  adopt  the  '  knife-and-fork  '  method  of 
surgery." 

MICROBES   AND    MOLECULES. 

"X^THAT  is  the  limit  to  the  smallness  of  living  organisms? 
'  ^  There  are  certainly  some  that  are  too  small  to  be  .=een 
with  the  most  powerful  microscopes  ;  where  does  the  series  stop? 
It  is  shown  by  M.  L.  Errera,  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Febru- 
ary 7),  that  if  we  are  to  accept  the  molecular  theory  of  matter, 
no  bacteria  can  exist  that  are  very  much  smaller  than  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar — the  size  of  the  molecule  limits  that  of 
the  microbe,  which  must  contain  many  thousand  molecules. 
Says  M.  Errera : 

"We  know  to-day  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  number  of 
microbes  so  small  that  they  remain  invisible  under  the  most 
powerful  objectives  ;  thej'  betray  their  presence  only  by  the  very 
slight  opalescence  that  they  give  to  liquids  in  which  they  are,  by 
their  aptitude  to  be  retained  on  sufficiently  compact  filters,  and 
by  their  pathogenic  effects.  Such  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
virus  of  aphthous  fever,  that  of  bovine  peripneumonia,  that  of 
horse-sickness,'  and  others. 

"  Have  we  the  right  to  hope  that  a  little  later  on  some  improve- 
ment in  our  microscopes  will  enable  us  to  perceive  these  'invisi- 
ble microbes'?  If  for  this  it  would  be  sufficient,  as  was  long 
supposed,  to  increase  the  enlargement,  the  thing  would  be  easy. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Thanks  to  the  classic  work  of  Abbe,  we  know 
that  the  visibility  of  very  fine  structures  depends  on  quite  differ- 
ent factors  ;  it  increases  proportionally  to  the  aperture  of  the  ob- 
jective and  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  wave-length  of  the  light 
utilized.  .  .  .  Czapski,  of  Jena,  who  is  an  expert  in  these  mat- 
ters, reaches  the  conclusion  that  our  microscopes  are  very  near 
the  extreme  limit  of  their  capacitj^ — at  least,  as  he  is  careful  to 
add,  'with  the  means  at  present  known,  in  present  conditions, 
and  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  theoretical  knowledge.' 
In  fact,  even  by  using  oblique  illumination,  Czapski  finds  that 
we  can  not  push  the  power  of  '  resolution  '  of  our  microscopes  be- 
yond elements  that  are  o.  10  to  0.13  micron  in  diameter  [a  micron 
being  a  thousandth  of  a  millimeter,  or  about  one  twenty-five- 
thousandth  of  an  inch],  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
smallest  organisms  observed  are  precisely  of  this  order  of  mag- 
nitude. A  microbe  injurious  to  rabbits,  studied  by  Koch.  .  .  . 
measures  only  0.15  micron  in  diameter,  and  a  colored  bacterium 
found  by  Voges  in  water  has  a  width  of  0.06  micron  and  a  length 
of  0.18.  Besides  the  bacteria  we  should  also  mention  the  Micro- 
vionus  Mesiiili,  which  is  related  to  the  Flagellates,  and  which  is 
only  0.25  by  0.75  micron. 

"According  to  all  this,  it  seems  that  the  optical  search  for  'in- 
visible microbes  '  has  a  chance  of  future  success  only  through  one 
«f  the  three  following  methods  :  First  by  ordinary  methods  of 
fixation  and  coloration.  The  utility  of  these  needs  no  longer  to 
be  demonstrated  ;  it  is  evident  when  we  come  to  treat  of  such 
tiny  elements,  whose  index  of  refraction  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  ...  In  the  second  place  we 
should  try  illumination  with  blue  light.  Finally  we  must  have 
recourse  to  microphotography,  using  apochromatic  objectives 
and  an  illumination  by  very  refrangible  rays.  For  infinitely 
small  as  well  as  for  the  infinitely  distant  objects  the  sensitive 
plate,  owing  to  its  faculty  of  storing  up  radiations,  especially 
those  of  very  short  wave-length,  may  fix  images  that  are  too 
feeble  to  impress  our  eyes." 

But  the  ultra-microscopic  flora,  whose  richness  we  are  begin- 
ning to  suspect,  leads  us,  says  the  writer,  to  another  problem, 
namely,  are  there  organisms  that  are  extremely  small  in  com- 


parison with  ordinary  microbes,  just  as  these  are  extremely 
small  with  reference  to  large  animals  and  plants?  ...  At  first 
sight,  he  thinks,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  living  organisms  a  million  times,  or  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  times,  smaller  tlian  the  bacteria  now  known.  This 
question  brings  us  in  conflict  with  the  data  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry. If  the  atomic  theory  be  true,  we  have  a  limit  of  size  ])e- 
low  which  no  organism  can  exist,  for  every  organism  is  a  com- 
plex aggregate  of  molecules.  As  a  test,  the  author  proceeds  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  sulfur  in  a  microbe.  Every  bacterium, 
he  says,  contains  about  0.00015  of  one  per  cent,  of  this  element. 
Accepting  current  estimates  of  the  size  of  atoms,  this  means  that 
the  Micrococcus  progrediens  cowiixxn?,  about  10,000  sulfur  atoms. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  calculated  that  this  microbe  has  30,000 
albuminoid  molecules.  This,  however,  is  for  a  large  micrococ- 
cus, and  smaller  ones  might  contain  as  low  a  number  as  a  dozen 
albuminoid  molecules  and  three  atoms  of  sulfur.  The  writer 
concludes : 

"  We  must  then  come  to  the  conclusion,  with  a  degree  of 
probabilitj'-  which  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  molecular 
theory  of  matter,  that  there  can  not  exist  organisms  that  bear  the 
same  relations  of  size  to  ordinary  bacteria  that  these  do  to  the 
superior  organisms.  .  .  .  Still  more,  the  existence  of  microbes, 
even  a  few  hundred  of  times  smaller  than  those  that  we  know, 
would  be  an  impossibility. 

"The  'invisible  microbes'  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  the 
opening  of  this  article  are  thus  probably  only  a  very  little  smaller 
than  the  smallest  of  visible  microbes. 

"A  dozen  only  of  simple  substances  diversely  combined,  and 
60°  C.  between  extreme  limits  of  temperature — such  are,  as  is 
well  known,  the  narrow  boundaries  between  which  the  whole 
magnificent  spectacle  of  life  is  unrolled.  We  have  just  seen  that 
the  size  of  organisms  also  has  its  limits,  and  these  are  not  very 
far  removed  from  what  the  microscope  has  already  enabled  us 
to  see." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW  AN   AUTOMOBILE  TURNS   A   CORNER. 

WHEN  an  automobile  turns  a  corner,  it  is  evident  that  the 
wheels  on  one  side  must  revolve  faster  than  those  on  the 
other.  How  is  this  managed,  since  the  motor  is  connected 
equally  with  both  ?     Says  a  writer  in  The  Automobile  Magazine  : 

"Should  curiosity  tempt  the  interested  one  to  ask  how  the 
wheel  on  the  inside  of  a  turn  is  called  upon  to  travel  less  rapidly 
than  its  mate  on  the  outside  thereof,  the  chances  are  that  the  in- 
quirer would  be  informed  that  the  whole  thing  was  accomplished 
by  '  differential  gearing. '  If  he  asked  what  that  was  he  would 
be  told  it  was  nothing  but  a  'balance-gear.'  Having  been  thus 
enlightened,  how  much  more  would  he  know  than  when  he  be- 
gan his  investigation? 

"What  really  takes  place  is  this.  With  the  two  or  more  motor 
equipments  tliere  is  no  problem  involved,  since  each  wheel  is  free 
to  turn  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  prescribed  path.  With  the 
single  motor,  however,  the  problem  arises,  since  it  can  not  be 
directly  geared  to  the  two  wheels,  so  some  intermediate  device 
must  be  supplied  to  permit  of  one  wheel  turning  faster  than  the 
other,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  as  in  making  a  sharp  turn  or 
in  suddenly  veering  away  from  an  object,  in  doing  either  of 
which  one  wheel  may  almost  stop  while  the  other  revolves  at  an 
accelerated  speed. 

"The  accepted  device  for  accomplishing  all  of  this  consists  in 
placing  upon  the  rear  axle  a  'balance-gear.'  This  is  an  old 
scheme  originally  used  in  paper-mills  to  maintain  an  even  ten- 
sion on  the  paper  as  the  diameter  of  the  rolls  upon  which  it 
winds  steadily  increases.  Tricycles  were  constructed  twenty 
years  ago  with  this  same  differential  gear. 

"The  principle  consists  in  cutting  the  driving-axle  in  two,  and 
then  rigidly  attaching^  the  wheels  to  its  outer  ends.  The  inner 
ends  of  the  axle  have  two  beveled  gears  rigidly  attached  to  them 
and  facing  each  other  ;  a  smaller  bevel  gear  or  pinion  meshes  in 
the  teeth  of  both,  and  thereby  connects  them ;  this  pinion  is  free 
to  revolve  on  a  short  stud  contained  in  the  cast-iron  case  that 
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surrounds  the  gears ;  on  the  outer  edge  of  the-  case  are  tlie  ordi- 
nary spur  teeth,  into  which  mesh  those  of  the  pinion  on  the 
armature-shaft. 

"So  long  as  the  vehicle  is  on  a  straight  track  and  both  wheels 
are  free  to  revolve  at  the  same  speed,  the  case  which  contains 
the  gear  rotates,  and  the  bevel  simply  acts  like  a  'dog  '  or  clutch 
to  drive  both  gears  and  their  axles  alike  ;  but  the  instant  one 
wheel  is  called  upon  to  travel  a  shorter  path  than  tlie  other  one, 
the  bevel  pinion  slowly  rotates  on  its  stutl  at  a  speed  represent- 
ing the  difference  of  these  paths;  if  one  wheel  stops  the  other 
continues  to  rotate,  and  the  pinion  revolves  around  the  faces  of 
the  gears  at  one-half  the  rate  of  the  moving  wheel. 

"If  the  vehicle  be  lifted  from  the  ground  and  one  wlieel  turned 
by  hand  the  other  wheel  will  revolve  at  the  same  speed,  but  in 
an  opix)site  direction,  the  armature  and  gear-case  in  the  mean 
while  remaining  stationary.  Thus  it  will  at  once  be  seen  the 
requisite  fle.\ibilily  of  movement  is  surely  realized.  A  mechani- 
cal objection  to  this  method  is,  of  course,  the  undesirability  of 
cutting  the  axle  in  two,  with  the  additional  weight  and  difficulty 
necessarily  introduced  to  provide  suitable  bearing.s.  The  ratio 
of  gearing  is  usually  i  to  lo,  but  varies  from  i  to  S  to  i  to  14." 


would  piobably  not  be  especially  dangerous)  to  administer  to 
malaria  patients  substances  possessing  this  fluorescent  property 
in  a  very  high  degree.  Certain  newly  discovered  metals,  such 
as  radium,  would  perhaps  succeed  in  cases  where  quinin  has 
proved  powerless."— 7><j//^Aj//<;/;  7na<h'  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


QUININ   AND   THE   MALARIAL  PARASITE. 

IT  has  long  been  known  that  quinin  has  the  property  of  fluores- 
cence ;  that  is.  of  raising  the  pitch  of  light-waves  that  fall  on 
it,  so  that  it  turns  white  light  to  a  bluish  tint.  That  this  prop- 
erty may  be  closely  connected  with  its  ability  to  destroy  malaria 
has  been  suggested  by  a  recent  writer.  Says  Dr.  A.  Cartaz, 
writing  on  the  subject  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  February  7;  : 

"It  is  fifty  years  since  Dr.  Maillot  indicated  that  the  sole  effec- 
tive agent  for  fighting  malaria  was  the  use  of  quinin.  .  .  .  Up 
to  this  day  quinin  is  administered  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease,  and  it  is  well  known  that  few  cases  withstand  the  treat- 
ment. 

"How  does  quinin  act?  We  might  answer,  as  in  Moliere's 
time,  tliat  just  as  opium  causes  sleep  by  its  soporific  virtue,  .so 
quinin  cures  fever  because  it  is  a  febrifuge.  Formerly,  for  tliis 
as  for  so  many  other  drugs,  it  was  necessary  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  somewhat  simple  interpretation.  The  nature  of  most 
maladies  was  unknown,  and  of  the  action  of  the  druy  we  were 
forced  to  be  in  still  deeper  ignorance. 

"Now,  lK)wever,  we  know  that  malaria  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  parasite  in  the  blood  ;  it  has  been  discovered  very  recently 
that  this  parasite  penetrates  the  body  by  the  bite  of  a  mosquito. 
Now  the  parasite  of  malaria  scarcely  ever  develops  except  in 
darkness.  Is  it  the  red  color  of  the  blood  that  favors  its  life  and 
the  violet  rays  that  interfere  with  its  evolution?  This  is  the 
tlieory  advanced  by  an  American  physician.  Dr.  King,  in  an  in- 
teresting work.  According  to  him,  quinin  is  a  fluorescent  sub- 
stance, and  it  is  through  this  fluorescence  that  it  acts  as  a  destroyer 
of  the  malaria  parasite. 

"The  arguments  given  by  Dr.  King  to  support  his  view  have 
plausibility.  Two  vegetable  substances  already  emi)loyed  as 
remedies  for  malaria,  esculin  and  fraxin,  the  active  principles  of 
the  horsechestnut  and  the  ash,  give  the  blue  rays.  lodin,  which 
is  not  fluorescent,  finds  in  the  system  starchy  substances  with 
which  it  combines  to  form  an  intensely  violet-blue  combination. 
Methylene  blue,  recently  prescribed  in  forms  of  chronic  malaria, 
and  in  inveterate  neuralgia,  would  also  act  by  the  emission  of 
rays  that  are  hurtful  to  the  parasite. 

"It  has  been  long  recognised  that  the  ab.sorption  of  the  quinin 
increased  the  fluorescence  of  the  blood,  and  that  this  lessened  or 
increased  according  to  the  doses  prescribed  and  to  the  lapse  of 
time  since  tlie  ingestion  of  the  salt.  The  parasite,  then,  like 
many  microbian  agents,  must  be  disagreeably  influenced  by  the 
violet  rays. 

"There  is  a  slight  objection  to  this  theory,  which  is  that  we 
meet  cases  of  malaria  that  resist  quinin  salts.  Dr.  King  admits 
that  there  are  refractory  cases,  but  then,  he  asserts,  the  attacks 
are  due  to  the  undeveloped  and  not  to  the  complete  parasite. 
The  undeveloped  parasite  is  found  especially  in  the  deep  organs 
and  the  more  obscure  parts  of  the  body.  In  these  conditions  the 
destructive  action  of  quinin  can  not  take  place,  for  its  fluorescent 
power  is  then  nearly  absent. 

"If   King's   theory  is   true,  we  might  try  (and   the  experiment 


WHAT   IS   BAD   AIR? 

T'^'HAT  air  which  has  been  breathed  is  not  fit  to  be  breathed 
■*■  over  again,  we  all  know  from  experience  ;  yet  if  we  are  to 
believe  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Lancet  (February  21),  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  scientific  reason  for  this  fact.  What 
is  the  vitiating  constituent  of  the  human  breath?  Says  the 
writer ; 

"Certain  it  is  that  the  chief  constituent  added  to  the  air  by 
respiration — namely,  carbonic-acid  gas— /i-;-  se  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  health.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stated  that  men  can 
breathe  for  two  or  three  hours  without  marked  discomfort  air 
which  contains— with,  of  course,  its  full  complement  of  oxygen — 
as  much  as  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  presence  of 
one  per  cent,  has  not  the  slightest  effect.  But  if  the  carbonic 
acid  in  tlie  air  be  raised  only  to  one-tenth  per  cent,  by  human 
respiration,  the  resulting  air  is  most  unwholesome  and  detri- 
mental. There  is  no  chemical  difference,  of  cour.se,  'oetween  the 
carl>oiiic-iicid  gas  of  the  human  breath  and  the  carbonic-acid  gas 
obtained  from  chalk  or  from  the  combustion  of  carbon  or  coal 
gas.  The  obvious  deduction  is  that  the  carbonic-acid  gas  of 
respiration  has  a  poisonous  companion,  and  this  companion  has 
so  far  eluded  all  attempts  at  i-solation  and  recognition.  This 
poisonous  constituent  may  occur  as  a  constant  quantity  in  rela- 
tion to  the  carbonic-acid  gas  ;  possibly  it  does  not.  We  do  not 
know,  altho  it  is  very  important  that  this  point  should  be  deter- 
mined. We  are  content,  however,  to  judge  the  impurity  of  air 
by  measuring  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  it,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent this  measure  is  a  valuable  guide.  It  is  not  satisfactory  that 
the  evidence  of  impurity  is  not  obtained  more  directly  than  this. 
Every  one  knows  that  air  vitiated  by  human  respiration  is  offen- 
sive and  poisonous.  In  other  words,  bad  ventilation — that  is,  a 
condition  in  which  the  products  of  human  respiration  are  not 
removed — .sooner  or  later  produces  toxic  symptoms.  There  are 
usually  loss  of  appetite,  discomfort,  severe  headache,  and  ma- 
laise which  can  not  be  traced  to  infective  organisms  any  more 
than  the  absence  of  such  organisms  can  explain  the  curative 
effects  of  fresh  air.  Moreover,  it  is  a  common  experience  that  a 
sojourn  in  a  badly  ventilated  room  occupied  by  a  great  number 
of  people  predisposes  to  disease.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  impurity  of  the  air  has  some  connection  with  the  'catching 
of  a  cold."  Tiie  presence  of  respiratory  products  is  declared  by 
an  oflfensive  smell,  and  it  seems  odd  that  chemical  analysis  is  not 
able  to  lay  bare  what  actually  the  nose  readily  detects.  The 
effect  of  bad  air  upon  the  health  can  not  simply  be  that  of  an 
offensive  smell,  tho  that  undoubtedly  plays  a  part.  ...  It  not 
only  is  absolutely  devoid  of  the  vitalizing  effect  of  fresh  air,  but 
it  has  also  a  most  sickening  smell  and  sooner  or  later  gives  rise 
to  a  sense  of  oppression.  What  is  this  poison?  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  whole  question  needs  a  much  more  extended  inquiry 
than  has  been  hitherto  carried  out,  for  surely  chemistry  and 
physiology  hand-in-haud  could  eventually  elucidate  this  matter." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

.sii.iii  WlTHOrr  KVES?  I'l  ess  tlesp.Ttilies  from  l';ii  is  tell  a.  rem-irkable 
talc  of  an  invention  by  I'rof.  Peter  ."^tiens  which  is  sa'd  to  convev  n  visual 
imnKe  directly  to  the  brain  and  is  thus  adapted  to  ifive  sijfht  to  the  blind. 
The  inventor,  it  is  said,  refuses  lo  ^ive  details,  or  to  explain  the  workinK  of 
the  instrument,  and  scientific  men  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  remaining 
skeptical  in  regard  to  the  story. 

"From  I'aris,"  says  Electricilw  "comes  the  report  of  a  new  amusement 
known  a"<  'electric  billiards.'  It  is  played  on  a  table,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  placed  a  plate  of  some  easily  electrified  material.  The  billiard-balls  are 
of  compresseil  pitch,  and  the  cue  is  a  short  rod  with  n  cork  tip,  prepared 
chemically.  The  balls  are  of  course  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  electri- 
fied plate  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and  owinjr  to  this  fact  it  is  difficult  to 
make  caroms  It  is  said  to  he  purely  a  icame  of  skill,  and  when  it  is  intro- 
duced into  New  York,  which  it  is  said  will  be  in  the  near  future,  it  is  likely 
to  become  popular  amonR  champion  billiard-pluvcrs  who  are  thirst injj  for 
new  difficulties  to  conquer,  as  well  as  by  all  others  who  find  handling  the 
cue  a  fascinating  pastime." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

THE   ASSYRIOLOGISTS   AND   THE   BABEL- 
BIBLE   CONTROVERSY. 

IT  was  to  be  expected  that  theologians  would  take  a  deter- 
mined 5tand  against  Professor  Delitzsch's  conclusion  that 
the  Old  Testament  was  derived  chiefly  from  Babylonian  sources. 
What  professional  Assyriologists,  who  have  no  religious  dogma 
at  stake,  have  to  say  on  the  question  is  of  greater  interest.  Some 
idea  of  what  their  position  would  be  could  be  gleaned  from  the 
addresses  (already  referred  to  in  our  pages)  that  were  delivered 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Hamburg,  in 
which  the  sentiment  was  practically  a  unit  against  Delitzsch. 
The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  of  opinions  expressed  since  the 
publication  of  the  second  address  on  the  subject.  Probably  no 
one  is  better  able  to  voice  the  sentiment  in  this  regard  than  the 
veteran  senior  of  Assyriologists,  Prof.  Jules  Oppert,  of  Paris, 
who  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Vienna  Zeit  has  furnished 
his  views,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

As  against  those  who  regard  the  Bible  as  literally  inspired 
and  as  the  dictation  of  God,  Delitzsch  has  an  easy  task.  He, 
however,  proceeds  from  the  false  premises  that  everything  we 
read  in  the  Bible,  every  story  and  every  tradition,  every  moral 
precept,  is  of  Chaldean  origin.  But  what  really  is  derived  from 
Mesopotamia  he  shrewdly  ignores.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  are  comparatively  a  late  nation  on  the 
stage  of  history;  they  are  "children, "  as  the  Egyptian  priests 
said  to  Plato,  and  the  Chaldean  type  of  civilization  is  several 
thousand  years  older  than  that  of  Israel.  Moses  is  found  exactly 
midway  between  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  pyramids,  5000 
B.C..  and  our  own  day.  Chaldean  civilization  was  the  product  of 
a  Turanian  people  that  came  from  Central  Asia  and  then 
descended  into  Mesapotamia  and  invented  the  cuneiform  system 
of  writing.  As  early  as  the  sixth  millennium  before  Christ, 
Semitic  hordes  came  into  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  valleys,  and 
the  union  of  these  resulted  in  Babylonian  civilization.  About 
the  close  of  the  third  millennium  before  Christ,  there  came  from 
the  west,  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  a  great  man  who,  according 
to  the  testimonial  of  the  great  Babylonian  historian  Berosus, 
was  well  and  favorably  remembered  by  the  Chaldeans,  namely, 
Abraham,  who  was  the  first  to  express  a  faith  in  one  higher 
Being.  Whether  he  borrowed  this  idea  from  another  source,  we 
do  not  know.  When  the  Mohammedans  cdll  Abraham  the  first 
Moslem,  they  tell  the  truth  ;  under  all  circumstances  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  monotheism,  while  the  Babylonians  were  poly- 
theists  and  ever  remained  such.  The  most  brutal  type  of  nature 
service  and  of  polytheism  characterized  the  religion  of  both  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Delitzsch's  theory  is  that  he 
ascribes  a  Babylonian  origin  to  Jahveh — as  a  Jewish  adaptation 
of  Yauwe-El.  This  may  have  been  the  Elomite  god  Yauva  ; 
but  this  name,  like  that  of  Bel-El,  Marduk-El,  is  one  of  many 
which  we  find  in  Babylonian  proper  names,  and  which  are  to  be 
translated  "  Bel  (or  Merodoch  or  Yau)  is  God."  The  beautiful 
name  El-ittya,  "God  with  us,"  is  often  found  in  polytheistic 
times,  and  proves  as  little  for  a  monotheistic  religion  of  the 
Chaldees  as  Thucydides  or  Timotheus  does  for  a  Greek  mono- 
theism. 

In  the  end,  the  whole  argument  for  the  so-called  Babylonian 
origin  of  the  Jewish  culture  amounts  to  the  following  :  We  can 
prove  that  the  Chaldeans  had  the  nose  in  the  middle  of  the 
face  ;  the  Jews  had  the  same  ;  hence  the  noses  of  the  Jews  are 
derived  from  the  Babylonians  ! 

But  what  a  heaven-wide  difference  exists  between  the  Babylo- 
nian and  the  Israelitish  culture  is  seen  in  the  chasm  between  the 
expressions  in  thought  and  life  of  these  two  civilizations.  A 
Protestant  pupil  of  Delitzsch  has  correctly  said  that  it  is  enough 
to  take  a  glance  merely  at  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
Luther's  translation  which  are  widely  spaced  as  indicative  of 
their  importance. 

And  now  what  is  left  of  Babel  in  the  Bible?  On  Sunday, 
August  20,  587  B.C.,  the  Babylonians  had  burned  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  large  numbers  of  the  Jews  into  cap- 


tivity to  be  released  by  Cyrus  in  53S  h.c.  What  was  left  of  the 
old  literature  of  Israel  was  collected  after  the  return  and  welded 
together  into  a  volume.  In  this  way  our  Pentateuch  and  the 
pre-exilic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  originated  in  their  present 
form.  Mucli  in  these  books  is  old  ;  it  is  silly  to  maintain  that 
nothing  of  this  can  date  back  to  the  days  of  Moses,  who  could 
read  and  write.  Before  the  period  of  the  Exile,  Egyptian  influ- 
ence of  necessity  surpassed  the  Babylonian  in  Israel ;  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  the  influence  of  Persia  and  of  Babylon 
predominated  down  to  later  times,  when  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud was  written  and  the  great  Jewish  high  schools  were  founded 
in  those  regions.  Now  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  we  can  ex- 
plain many  of  the  technical  expressions  in  the  legal  cuneiform 
tablets  from  tlie  Talmud,  into  which  they  had  found  their  way 
from  the  Chaldeans. 

That  which  the  Pentateuch  has  really  borrowed  from  Babylo- 
nian sources  has  not  been  touched  by  Delitzsch  at  all,  namely, 
the  so-called  chronology  of  Genesis  ;  and  this  Chaldean  gift  con- 
cerning the  age  of  the  world,  which  limited  the  Jews  to  six  thou- 
sand years,  is  the  most  harmful  gift  that  the  Babylonians  have 
handed  down  to  our  times.  Accordingly  of  the  Bible-Babel  and 
the  Babel-Bible  matter  but  little  remains. 

This  opinion  of  Oppert 's  has  naturally  attracted  the  widest 
attention,  as  the  great  Assyriologist  is  even  more  conservative 
in  his  conclusion  than  the  theologians  themselves.  Conservative 
papers  such  as  the  Eva}igelisch-Liitlie7ische  Kirche)izeitung 
(I^eipsic)  accordingly  reproduce  this  article  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. —  T)ans/ation  iiicxde Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


JOHN   S. 


SARGENT'S   "DOGMA   OF  THE 
REDEMPTION." 


THE  instalment  of  ^Ir.  Sargent's  second  contribution  to  the 
series  of  mural  decorations  which  he  is  executing  for  the 
Boston  Public  Library  is  deemed  a  notable  event,  whether 
judged  from  the  religious  or  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
Miss  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  a  well-known  Boston  writer  on  artistic 
subjects,  declares  that  "nothing  has  happened  in  Boston  for  a 
long  time  which  has  so  demonstrated  the  moral  and  religious 
earnestness  of  our  American  people  as  has  the  uncovering  of 
Sargent's  painting."  She  continues  (in  The  Congregationalist 
and  Christian  II 'or id)  : 

"Day  after  day,  and  all  day  long,  the  hall  is  thronged  with 
men,  women,  and  children  gazing  at  the  great  picture.  They 
speak  to  one  another  in  subdued  voices,  and  come  and  go  in 
silence.  They  carry  an  air  of  awe,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  sol- 
emn mystery. 

"That  this  is  a  superb  decoration  does  not  at  all  account  for 
the  remarkable  interest  it  has  aroused.  Doubtless  its  rich,  sober 
color,  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  its  lines,  and  the  well-bal- 
anced symmetry  of  the  design  make  some  sort  of  an  impression 
upon  even  the  dullest  esthetic  consciousness ;  but  with  these 
artistic  matters  the  majority  of  visitors  are  not  chiefly  concerned. 
They  care  very  little  for 'art  for  art's  sake,'  but  are  intensely 
interested  in  a  picture  with  a  meaning.  And  here  is  a  picture 
with  a  meaning  which  appeals  to  the  universal  Christian  senti- 
ment, and  it  is  for  this  reason,  above  all  others,  the  crowds  of 
people  are  attracted  to  it.  With  absorbed  attention  they  turn 
from  the  picture  to  the  printed  description  and  back  again  to  the 
picture,  as  they  strive  to  decipher  the  various  details  of  the  sym- 
bolism. It  is  as  if,  like  Paul,  they  were '  determined  not  to  know 
anything  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.'  " 

The  same  writer  gives  an  account  of  the  symbolism  of  Mr. 
Sargent's  painting,  which  we  condense  as  follows  : 

Like  its  companion  picture,  "Ancient  Religions,"  the  new 
mural  painting  is  divided  into  a  lunette  or  semicircular  portion, 
and  a  rectangular  section  or  frieze  below,  and  on  a  narrow  cor- 
nice separating  these  two  parts  runs  the  legend  which  is  the  key 
of  the  picture:  "Factus  Homo  Factor  Hominis  Factique  Re- 
demptor  ;  Redimo  Corporeus  Corpora  Corda  Deus  "  [The  Maker 
of  man  was  made  man  and  the  Redeemer  of  his  work  ;  as  man 
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(incarnate)  I  redeem  the  body,  as  God  I  redeem  the  soul 
(heart)].  The  background  of  the  wall  is  a  dark,  lusterless  blue, 
but  the  dominant  color  of  the  composition  is  red.  Blue,  the  color 
of  the  sky  and  of  the  sapphire,  is  the  symbol  of  truth  and  eter- 
nity ;  red.  the  color  of  fire  and  of  the  ruby,  is  the  token  of  love. 

The  central  feature  of  the  painting  is  the  crucifix  upon  which 
hangs  the  figure  of  tlie  Redeemer.  Above  the  head  of  the  Christ 
is  Mie  Latin  inscription.  "Missa  Sunt  Peccata  Mundi"  (The  Sins 
of  the  World  are  Remitted).  On  either  side  of  the  cross  Adam 
and  Eve  hold  chalices  to  catch  the  falling  drops  of  blood.  "As 
in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  cross  is  a  gilt  relief  representing  a 
pelican  feeding  her  young  with  the  blood  of  her  own  breast. 
This  supi)osed  habit  of  the  pelican  is  an  old  symbol  of  the 
redemption  and  appears  in  many  representations  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  most  familiar  example  is  in  Fra  Angelico's  great 
crucifixion  in  the  chapter-house  of  St.  Mark's,  Florence,  and 
here  the  figure  is  inscribed  with  the  sixth  verse  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Psalm,  "I  am  like  the  pelican  in  the  wilder- 
ness." 

Behind  the  cross  loom  the  three  figures  of  the  Trinity,  repre- 
sented as  kings  occupying  side  by  side  a  wide  throne  of  Byzan- 
tine mosaic.  The  folds  of  their  garments  overlap  each  other  in 
a  curious  way,  which  seems  to  suggest  the  union  of  the  three  in 
one.  Seven  doves  encircle  the  throne — the  seven  gifts  of  power, 
riches,  wisdom,  strength,  honor,  glory,  and  blessing,  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  angels  of  the  frieze  bear  the  various  objects  used  in  the 
Savior's  Passion — namely,  the  ladder;  the  lance,  hammer  and 
pincers  ;  tlie  three  nails  ;  the  sponge  and   reed  ;  the  jiillar  and 


cords  of  the  llagellation  ;  and  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  two 
angels  in  the  center  are  occupied  entirely  with  the  cross,  and 
their  tunics  are  ornamented  with  deep  arabesques  in  gold  relief. 
On  one  the  motif  is  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  on  tlie  other  a  cluster  of 
grapes:  the  sacramental  elements  of  bread  and  wine  which  sym- 
bolize the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 


THE   LENTEN   RELIGIOUS   REVIVAL. 

THERE  are  indications  that  the  Lenten  sea.son  this  year  is 
being  observed  with  unusual  rigor  and  devotion.  "At  a 
time  when  the  very  foundations  of  the  religion  of  Christianity 
are  attacked,"  says  the  New  York  5//;/.  referring  in  particular  to 
the  controversy  excited  by  Professor  Delitzsch's  latest  utter- 
ances, "religious  faith  flames  the  more  brightly."  The  same 
paper  continues : 

"The  extraordinary  devotion  displayed  at  this  Lenten  season 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  demonstration  by  religious  faith  that  all 
human  science  is  powerless  against  it.  The  exhibition  is  the 
more  impressive  becau.se  it  is  made  by  men  of  distinguished  in- 
tellectual ability  and  discipline,  no  less  than  by  the  unlearned 
and  those  whom  science  would  put  in  a  low  scale  of  intellectual 
development.  On  Passion  Sunday,  or  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent, 
two  weeks  before  Easter,  fifteen  hundred  men  of  social,  politi- 
cal, and  intellectual  prominence  in  New  York  will  enter  a  Lenten 
retreat  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and 
continue  their  devotions  daily  until  Palm  Sunday,  or  the  Sun- 
day before  Easter.     Among  them  will  be  three  justices  of  the 
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Supreme  Court,  Justices  O'Brien,  O'Gornian,  auil  Gicgerich, 
and  the  rest  are  all  men  of  suiierior  standing  in  this  coninuinitj'. 
They  will  manifest  their  religious  faith  by  attending  mass  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  every  day  of  that  week  and  a  service 
at  eight  o'clock  each  evening,  and  at  early  morning  mass  on  Palm 
Sunday  they  will  receive  the  Holy  Communion.  It  will  be  for 
them  a  week  of  special  religious  meditation,  and  their  thought 
will  be  further  led  in  a  spiritual  direction  by  sermons  preached 
daily. 

"Two  hundred  Catholic  women  of  social  prominence  have 
already  gone  into  retreat  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Meantime  in  every  parish  of  the  Episcopal  Church  daily  services 
are  attended  by  greatly  increased  crowds  of  men  and  women, 
and  in  the  religious  and  charitable  activities  of  each  thousands 
of  women  especially  are  engaged  with  great  assiduity,  and 
probably  never  was  tlie  number  so  large,  actually  and  relatively, 
as  in  the  present  Lenten  season.  The  gaiety  and  lu.xurious  in- 
dulgence of  fashion  have  been  replaced  by  religious  abstinence 
and  meditation  ;  by  systematic  efforts  to  exemplify  the  graces  of 
Christianity  and  bear  witness  to  the  vitality  and  power  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Lent  has  brought  a  change  over  the  whole  face 
of  social  life  in  New  York  ;  even  those  who  recognize  no  obliga- 
tion to  pay  heed  to  the  fast  are  compelled  to  share  in  the  absti- 
nence from   the  social   pleasures    they  pursue    usually 

"It  might  be  said  that  already  in  this  Lenten  season  a  revival 
is  in  progress  ;  but  no  signs  at  present  appear  that  it  will  be  .  .  . 
a  revival  of  the  sort  of  the  Great  Awakening  of  1857,  or  of  the 
periods  of  religious  exaltation  in  which  the  evangelist  Moody 
has  been  conspicuous  since  that  extraordinary  excitement.  Such 
emotional  revivals,  as  past  experience  has  proved,  do  not  come 
in  times  of  prosperity  like  the  present,  but  at  periods  when  men, 
crushed  by  earthly  misfortune  and  misadventure,  are  impelled  at 
last  to  bow  down  and  appeal  for  succor  to  a  higher  Power  than 
humanity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  very  spread  of  a  skep- 
ticism which  is  the  most  fatal  to  religious  belief  in  the  whole 
history  of  religion  will  be  the  cause  of  producing  a  passipnate 
religious  reaction  ;  but  if  it  comes,  the  indications  seem  to  be 
that  in  character  it  will  be  marked  by  the  disciplined  restraint  of 
the  Lenten  season  rather  than  by  the  excitement  of  past  religious 
revivals." 

Harper's  /fV^^/j' says : 

"Our  generation  is  not  irreligious,  but  the  prevailing  tendency 
is  to  be  more  concerned  about  the  conduct  of  life  than  about  sal- 
vation. Perhaps  we  are  rashly  and  ill-advisedly  calm  about 
salvation,  but  our  interest  in  it  tends  to  be  indirect.  We  incline 
to  the  feelirg  that  our  immediate  concern  is  to  make  the  most 
and  the  best  of  our  lives,  and  that  if  we  do  that,  whatever  follows 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Our  use  of  Lent  is  determined  by  this 
general  sentiment.  We  don't  so  much  try  to  square  accounts 
and  make  direct  and  special  progress  toward  heaven,  as  to  fit 
ourselves  for  the  recurring  duties  of  eartli.  And,  of  course. 
Lent  gets  observance  chiefly  from  women.  Our  leisure  class  is 
nine-tenths  women,  and  even  the  busiest  women  are  better  able 
to  adapt  their  daily  tasks  to  the  Lenten  duties  they  undertake  than 
most  men  are.  Business  does  not  stop  for  Lent,  though  when 
old  Trinity  calls  Wall  Street  to  prayers  many  a  man  lays  down 
bis  muck-rake,  and  heeds  the  invitation  to  his  soul.  The  usual 
concerns  of  life  go  on,  the  children  go  forth  to  school,  the  bread- 
winner goes  to  his  desk  or  his  bench,  the  bread-maker  to  her 
dough.  The  fixed  employments  and  engagements  do  not  budge, 
but  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the  grown-up  daughters  can 
adapt  their  occupations  somewhat  to  the  season.  When  a 
Lenten  service  comes  in  the  morning,  they  can  get  to  it  if  they 
choose,  and  when  Professor  Darley  lectures  on  the  '  Outlook  of 
Civilization,'  their  morning  engagements  can  be  arranged  to  in- 
clude him  also.  Reading-clubs  are  particularly  active  in  Lent. 
So  are  all  other  women's  clubs,  and  what  w-ith  the  increased 
diffusion  of  ideas,  and  the  moderate  slackening  of  the  social  pace 
that  gives  more  time  for  sleep  and  reflection,  such  social  inter- 
course as  is  left  is  not  unlikely  to  be  exceptionally  remunerative. 

"  If  all  this  does  not  seem  like  very  strict  Lent-keeping,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  in  the  main  a  Protestant  country,  and 
that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  our  population  belongs  to  either 
of  the  two  churches  that  recognize  Lent  as  a  season  which  brings 
religious  obligations.  With  the  other  four-fifths  Lenten  observ- 
ances are  a  matter  of  taste,  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  borrowed  or  declined,  as  convenience  dictates." 


Ph.ito  bv  Peiinell  &  Holden,  Brighton,  Eng. 

REV.   RICHARD  JOHN   CAMPBELL, 
The  new  Pastor  of  the  London  City  Temple. 


JOSEPH  PARKER'S  SUCCESSOR. 

XT  O  surprise  is  occasioned  by  the  call  which  the  congregation 
•^  ^  of  tiie  London  City  Temple  has  extended  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Jolin  Campbell,  of  Bri,i;ht<)n.  Since  Dr.  Parker's  death 
three  months  ago,  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  performing  many  of 
the  pastoral  duties  of  tiie  church.  "For  the  moment,"  as  the 
London  Mctliodist  Re- 
corder remarks,  "he  is 
even  more  popular  than 
Dr.  Parker  himself,  if 
mere  numbers  are  a  just 
criterion."  From  the 
same  paper  we  quote 
the  following  account  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  career : 

"Mr.  Campbell  is  the 
son  of  a  minister  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free 
Churches,  and  therefore 
not  strange  to  Method- 
ism. His  career  as  a 
student  and  preacher  has 
been  remarkable.  Like 
John  Wesley,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  and 
a  graduate  in  honors. 
At  least  two  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and 
ecclesiastics  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church  had  the 
opportunity  of  training  a 
not  unwilling  friend  and  pupil  for  the  service  of  that  church.  If 
Mr.  Campbell  to-day  is  not  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  Angli- 
canism, and  on  his  way  toward  dignities  as  distinguished  as 
those  to  which  his  old  friends,  Dean  Paget  and  Dr.  Gore,  have 
attained,  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  influence  of  a  godly 
non-conformist  ancestry,  and  in  that 'conscience  toward  God' 
which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  all  that  is  worth  living  and 
dying  for  in  English  non-conformity.  If  we  read  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's mind  aright,  his  loyalty  to  Congregationalism  is  not 
measured  by  hostility  to  those  other  churches  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  which  in  earlier  life  he  was  brought  into  contact.  Like 
Wesley,  he  will  move  in  the  high  places  of  London  religious 
life — 'the  friend  of  all,  the  enemy  of  none.'  It  is  well  that  the 
pastor  of  the  City  Temple  should  be  linked  by  ancestral  asso- 
ciations, by  tender  memories,  and  by  personal  friendship  with 
the  older  form  of  English  non-conformity,  with  the  newest  form 
of  Methodism,  and  with  all  that  is  most  reverent,  scholarly, 
and  progressive  in  the  English  Church." 

The  Methodist  Recorder  says  further : 

"There  is  no  more  influential  Congregational  church  in  the 
world  than  the  church  by  Holborn  Viaduct.  It  seems  to  belong 
to  us  all.  The  ministry  of  all  denominations,  not  excluding  the 
Church  of  England,  has  been  in  the  habit  for  years  past  of  resort- 
ing to  its  noon-day  services  for  instruction  and  inspiration.  Its 
influence  has  made  for  Christian  unity,  and  for  all  that  is  pro- 
gressive in  imperial  and  municipal  righteousness,  as  well  as  for 
all  that  is  Evangelical  in  doctrine  and  practical  in  sympathy." 

The  British  Weekly  comments  : 

"We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Campbell  will  soon  build  up  a  very 
strong  church  at  the  City  Temple,  and  that  be  will  in  every  way 
make  it  a  home  and  center  for  young  men.  Dr.  Parker  did  not 
make  it  his  main  business  to  build  up  a  church.  His  ministry 
was  in  every  respect  unique,  and  he  set  great  value  on  the 
privilege  of  constantly  preaching  to  changing  audiences  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  for  which  his  gifts  best 
fitted  him,  and  it  was  nobly  and  faithfully  discharged.  But  in 
London  at  the  present  hour  we  need  nothing  so  much  as  strong 
central  non-conformist  churches,  with  preachers  in  their  pulpit 
both  born  and  called,  and  with  bands  of  enthusiastic  workers, 
sifth  as  the  City  Temple  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  more  and 
more  become  under  Mr.  Campbell's  ministry." 
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ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS   OF   THE 
THEOLOGY." 


NEW 


^1 '  HE  New  York  Outlool:  has  conic  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
■'•  tlie  leading  American  exponents  of  what  is  vaguely  termed 
the  "New  Theology. "  that  is  to  say,  the  reconstructed  theology 
frankly  leased  upon  an  acceptance  of  the  conclusions  of  the  higher 
critics.  The  school  of  thought  which  it  represents  is  closely 
allied  with  that  of  Unitarianism  ;  and  in  a  recent  issue  (March 
21)  it  prints  a  significant  article  entitled  "The  Coming  Religious 
Problem,"  in  which  the  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Bacon,  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  clergyman  of  Flint,  Mich.,  writes  in  obvious  sym- 
pathy with  the  Unitarian  position,  but  points  out  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  "new  theology  "can  never  win  wide  assent  unless  it 
retains  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  older  religious  thought. 
Why  is  it,  he  asks,  that  Unitarianism,  "a  form  of  religious  be- 
lief which  ought,  apparently,  to  appeal  to  every  one  by  its  sim 
plicity.  its  reasonableness,  and  its  liberty,"  has  been  a  popular 
failure?  His  answer  is  that  it  lacks  the  elements  essential  to  a 
popular  religion.     We  quote  further  : 

"There  is  a  very  evident  significance  in  the  trend  we  have 
seen  among  Unitarians  toward  Episcopalianism  and  even  Roman 
Catholicism.  Two  elements  of  attraction  are  discernible — lit- 
urgy and  authority.  Members  of  non-liturgical  churches  may 
be  inclined  to  scoff  at  liturgy  as  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
but  a  glance  at  history  and  at  modern  conditions  will  show  its 
power.  The  continual  stream  of  increase  from  all  sides  into  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  those  who  care  nothing  for  its  history  or  its 
government  is  alone  enough  to  show  this  power. 

"Religion  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the 
whole  soul.  Most  people  do  not  go  to  church  to  think,  but  to 
feel,  and  whatever  stirs  tlieir  religious  emotions,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  expression  to  tliem,  gives  them  deep  satisfaction. 
Tljis  may  not  be  highly  intellectual,  but  it  is  not  irrational,  as 
we  would  sometimes  like  to  imagine.  Evidently,  then,  one 
problem  of  no  little  importance  for  non-liturgical  churches  is  to 
recognize  more  fully  the  sensuous  element  in  religion  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  legitimate  satisfaction.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  direction,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  so  far 
as  liturgy  is  concerned,  a  great  deal  is  so  lacking  in  beauty  or 
logical  arrangement  that  it  might  almost  as  well  not  have  been 
done  at  all." 

The  desire  for  some  form  of  religious  authority,  continues  Mr. 
Bacon,  is  "almost  universal,"  and  he  thinks  that  "it  is  entirely 
legitimate  within  certain  bounds  "  : 

"We  recognize  the  need  of  it  in  children,  and  we  are  coming 
to  recognize  that  men  do  not  cease  to  be  children  because  they 
have  lived  twenty-one  years.  Even  we  ourselves  must,  most  of 
us,  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  always  feel  competent  to  settle 
every  one  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  and  long  in  our  weaker 
moments  for  some  one  to  lean  on.  In  the  P>piscopal  Church,  and 
of  course  still  more  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  sugges- 
tion of  authority  is  everywhere  present.  It  is  not  generally  ob- 
trusive, but  is  everywhere  implied.  A  mind  with  its  spiritiuU 
longings  unsatisfied,  perplexed  with  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  death,  wearied  with  ineffectual  efforts  at  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, is  glad  to  commit  their  solution  to  a  church  that  will 
assume  the  responsibility,  without  inquiring  tf)o  closely  into  its 
title-deeds. 

"Is  it  possible  to  maintain  an  authority  such  as  so  many 
minds  crave  and  yet  be  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  truth?  There  is 
no  necessary  incompatibility.  Turn  to  the  physical  sciences. 
There  we  have  at  the  same  time  perfect  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
an  authority  that  is  tremendous,  tho  not  absolute.  Not  only  by 
tlie  unlearned,  but  by  the  learned,  in  other  branches  of  science 
are  the  conclusions  accepted  on  the  authority  of  the  specialist  in 
his  own  department.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these  con- 
clusions are  lialjle  to  modification,  but  they  are  so  continually 
verified  by  actual  experience  that  they  are  felt  to  be  working 
hypotheses  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes." 

Mr.  Bacon  proceeds  to  name  a  third  factor  which,  as  he  things, 
has  had  "still  greater  influence"  in  depreciating  the  popular  ap- 


peal of  Unitarianism — its  rejection  of  the  idea  of  "conversion." 
He  writes  on  this  point : 

"  Recent  investigations  have  proved  that  regeneration  is  a 
normal  event  in  human  development.  During  his  youth  every 
one  enters  into  a  new  life  of  some  sort,  and  the  question  is 
whether  this  new  life  shall  include  the  highest  part  of  bis  nature. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  or  even  desired,  that  this  great  change 
shall  be  accomplished  without  excitement.  As  well  might  we 
expect  that  the  process  of  falling  in  love  should  proceed  without 
excitement.  A  religious  life  without  excitement  is  likely  to  be 
shallow  and  unfruitful.  A  soul  that  has  not  been  stirred  to  its 
depths  is  not  likely  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  world.  Of  course 
the  nature  of  the  excitement  will  vary  very  greatly  in  different 
individuals.  Great  revulsions  of  feeling  will  come  rather  with 
those  whose  previous  life  has  been  in  distinct  antagonism  to  the 
new  than  in  those  in  whom  it  has  been  a  preparation  for  the 
new.  But  even  in  the  latter  there  must  be  this  deep  stirring  of 
the  soul,  however  quiet  its  outward  manifestation,  if  there  is  to 
be  spiritual  strength  and  maturity.  The  danger  of  morbid  ex- 
citement is  real  and  obvious.  The  danger  of  spiritual  deadness 
is  no  less  real  tho  it  may  be  less  obvious,  and  at  the  present  it  is 
much  more  imminent." 

The  writer  concludes ; 

"To  sum  up,  tiien,  in  a  word  the  results  which  we  have 
reached,  the  problem  which  we  have  to  meet  is.  '  How  to  main- 
tain the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  in  view  of  the  changed  views 
concerning  the  Bible  and  the  consequent  undermining  of  our 
religious  faith?  '  The  answer  to  the  problem  I  find  to  lie  in  a 
'  new  theology  '  founded  on  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  human 
nature,  of  which  the  revelation  in  the  Bible  forms  a  most  im- 
portant part.  For  practical  purposes  the  points  on  which  we 
need  to  lay  greatest  emphasis  at  the  present  time  are  liturgy, 
authority,  and,  most  of  all,  the  reality  and  necessity  of  the  new 
birth." 

RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

TUK  Rev.  Dr.  Clakenck  A.  Kakkolk,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
called  to  succeed  Dr.  Loritner  in  the  pastorate  of  Tretnont  Temple,  Boston. 

Ira  D  Sankey,  the  famous  hymn-writer,  recently  lost  the  sight  of  his 
left  eye  and  has  now  become  entirely  blind.  Mr.  Sankey  is  sixty-four 
years  old,  and  has  been  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  since  1874. 

An  injunction  has  been  secured  by  the  trustees  and  other  members  of 
the  Congregation  of  United  Brothers  ot  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio,  restraining 
Isaac  Tenant  from  worshiping  aloud.  Tenant  had  long  occupied  a  front 
pew  of  the  church,  and  his  loud  and  resounding  "Amen  "  during  prayer  and 
sermon  was  more  than  the  rest  of  the  congregation  could  stand.  The  trus- 
tees talked  with  Tenant  and  asked  him  to  pray  to  himself,  but  in  any  event 
to  omit  the  "Amen."  He  replied  that  he  would  not.  Hence  the  resort  to 
law. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Por  i  er.  Republican  chaplain  of  the  Utah  state  legis- 
lature, aroused  great  astonishment  the  other  day  by  solemnly  offering 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  minority.  "We  pray  ihy  special  bless- 
ing," he  said,  "upon  the  minority  members  of  the  House.  We  are  under  no 
obligations  to  them,  but  realize  that  they  have  been  neglected  and  are  In 
sore  need  of  help.  Should  they  ever  come  to  repentance  and  experience  a 
change  of  heart,  may  their  paths  be  strewn  with  roses  and  their  lines  cast 
in  pleasant  places."  Resolution  were  offered  censuring  the  minister,  hut 
were  voted  down  by  a  strict  party  vote. 

I'i.\Nsareon  foot  to  establish  a  million-dollar  Presbyterian  University 
in  Atlanta,  Cia.  Altho  the  movement  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
Presbyterians  of  Atlanta  have  already  raised  $90,000 ;  and  it  is  confidently 
e.ipected  that  this  sum  will  be  increased  to$iso,ooo  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  Presbyterians  of  seven  Southern  States  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  propose  to 
subscribe  an  additional  $250,000.  and  when  a  total  of  $500,000  is  collected  the 
actual  work  on  the  university  buildings  will  be  started.  The  Atlanta  Con- 
stitit/ion,  which  is  whole-heartedly  backing  the  movement,  declares:  "  T/ie 
Constitution  has  been  confident  all  along  that  this  million-dollar  university 
would  be  secured  for  Atlanta,  just  as  this  city  secures  everything  else  that 
she  starts  out  to  get." 

.Mr.  Thomas  Godkrev,  a  reader  of  THE  Literarv  Digest  living  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes  calling  attention  to  what  he  deems  the  inaccuracy  of 
ft  recent  statement  in  our  i)ages  to  the  effect  that  Emperor  William  is 
" ■iionnius  episcopus  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  state  Church  of  Prussia." 
"In  1817,"  says  Mr.  (Jodfrey,  "the  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Reformed  (or 
Calvinist)  Church  of  Prussia  were  by  action  of  the  (Jovernment  united  into 
a  single  bodv,  to  be  known  as  the  Evangelical  Church.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  union  there  was  to  be  no  confessional  change- individuals 
were  expected  to  remain  Lutheran   or   Reformed,  as  they  had   been   before 

but  in  its  official  relations  the  church  of  Prussia  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
single  organization.  .  .  .  As  the  old  confessional  distinctions  have  largely 
disappeared  since  the  introduction  of  the  Kirclwfrein,  I  should  prefer  to 
call  the  church  of  Prussia  I'.vangelical  (or  United),  and  to  regard  the  Eni- 
luMor  as  fiitnmiii  i-/'iui<fns  of  the  cluitcli  as  thus  reorganized." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

REVIVAL   OF   THE    "BOXERS"    IN    CHINA. 

A  SERIOUS  movemeut  of  some  revolutionary  sort  is  making 
progress  among  the  Chinese  masses.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  agreement  on  this  point  among  competent  observers. 
The  imbecility  of  the  Peking  Government,  the  venality  of  officials, 
and  the  burdens  laid  upon  the  masses  by  the  indemnity  to  the 
Powers  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a  native  revolutionary 
organization.  Its  object  is  said  to  be  not  only  the  overthrow  of 
the  reigning  dynasty,  but  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
government  in  the  southern  provinces.  Hongkong  has  been 
made  a  base  of  operations  by  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  who 
are  so  little  known  and  so  cautious  in  their  operations  that  the 
authorities— native  and  foreign— are  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
The  Overland  China  Mail  (Hongkong),  a  British  paper,  says. 
"If  report  be  true,  and  that  there  is  ground  for  believing  the 
rumor  was  shown  by  the  recent  arrests  in  Hongkong  and  the 
>eizure  of  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  in  Canton,  the  organization 
is  very  well  equipped,  and  those  who  profess  a  knowledge  of  the 
Reform  party's  movements  predict  success  this  time.  It  is  a 
moot  point  how  far  the  foreign  Powers  will  sympathize  with  the 
movement.  The  governments  of  the  European  Powers  can  not 
make  any  display  of  sympathy  with  a  revolutionary  movement 
against  the  settled  administrative  organization  of  a  friendly 
Power,  no  matter  bow  corrupt  that  administration  may  be.  But 
there  is  not  lacking  amongst  foreign  residents  in  China  and  in 
Hongkong  a  very  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  reason- 
able aspirations  of  a  sadly  misgoverned  people.  The  root  of  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  misgovernment  of  the  country." 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  present  movement  is 
wholly  one  of  the  masses,  who  make  up  not  only  the  rank  and 
file  but  also  furnish  the  leadership.  This  would  denote  a  growth 
of  intelligence  among  the  people,  a  point  on  which  our  Hong- 
kong contemporary  observes : 

"It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  past  eight  years 
the  Chinese,  as  a  race,  have  attained  'an  enlightened  conception 
of  a  higher  ideal  of  government,'  but  the  people  are  ahead  of  the 
officials  in  their  readiness  to  accept  reformed  methods.  Tlie 
Reform  party  in  South  China  is  steadily  obtaining  adherents, 
and  the  country  is  well-nigh  ripe  for  revolution.  There  are  those 
who  hesitate  to  lend  any  encouragement  to  revolution  in  China, 
and  we  would  be  the  last  to  welcome  the  slipping  of  the  dogs  of 
war  and  rapine;  but.  on  the  principle  that  'you  can't  have 
omelets  without  breaking  eggs,'  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
a  radical  change  in  the  Government  of  China  without  a  revolu- 
tionary manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  people." 

The  tone  of  the  native  press  throughout  China  has  attracted 
attention.  It  has  become  a  potent  influence  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  discontent  with  existing  conditions.  The  Shanghai 
Mercttry  and  The  Celestial  Evipire,  leading  British  organs  in 
China,  publish  translations  of  recent  editorials  in  native  papers 
which  give  an  impression  of  widespread  popular  discontent. 
Our  British  contemporaries  quote  the  following  from  the  Tting 
Wan  Hit  Pao  (Shanghai)  : 

"All  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  China  prosperous  unani- 
mously and  rightly  say  that  she  should  reform  her  existing  sys- 
tems. But  the  subject  of  reform  can  not  be  lightly  talked  of. 
The  power  of  introducing  reforms,  it  is  true,  lies  with  those  who 
are  in  high  positions.  But  it  is  the  common  people  that  the 
carrying  of  reforms  into  effect  chiefly  depends  upon.  Before 
the  reformation  of  the  existing  systems  of  China  is  commenced, 
the  minds  of  the  Chinese  people  must  be  so  enlightened  as  to 
enable  them  to  see  the  wisdom  and  advantages  of  the  step.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  enlightenment  of  the  minds  of 
the  people  is  a  pivot  upon  which  the  execution  of  all  reforms 
which  China  desires  to  adopt  depends.  As  soon  as  the  minds 
of  the  people  have  been  sufficiently  enlightened,  they  will  carry 
out  reforms  as  readily  as  the  shadow  follows  the  object  and  as 


cjuickly  as  the  echo  answers  the  voice.  So  long  as  the  people 
remain  ignorant,  it  will  not  be  of  any  use  for  China  to  see  the 
introduction  of  any  reform  measures  attended  with  success. 
However  earnest  may  be  her  appeal  to  the  people  to  cooperate 
with  her  in  doing  the  work,  they  will  not  respond  to  it." 

The  Empress-Dowager  is  said  in  the  same  native  paper  to  be 
the  recipient  of  bribes  from  Russia  in  the  shape  of  jewels,  princi- 
pally. Another  native  paper,  the  Sin  Wan  Pao  (Shanghai), 
says:  "China  is  a  large,  leaky,  and  dilapidated  house": 

"It  is  extremely  regrettable  that  we,  who  are  living  in  this 
house,  can  not  do  anything  to  improve  its  condition,  except  to 
cry  out  loudly  both  morning  and  evening  in  the  hope  that  the 
powers  that  be  may  become  alive  to  the  critical  situation  and 
take  immediate  measures  to  i)ut  matters  right  before  it  is  too 
late.  Since  the  Chino-Japanese  war  of  1894-95,  tliis  big  house 
has  been  attacked  by  many  heavy  showers  of  rain  and  many 
severe  storms.  So  it  has  been  in  constant  danger  of  collapsing. 
But  the  powers  that  be.  tho  they  seem  to  have  at  last  realized 
the  danger,  have  not  earnestly  set  themselves  to  work  to  ward  it 
oflf.  Wliat  they  are  doing  is  simply  to  patch  up  one  hole  in  the 
roof  or  walls  of  the  liouse  to-day  and  another  hole  to-morrow,  in 
order  to  postpone  the  occurrence  of  the  collapse  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. They  have  never  thought  of  gradually  pulling  down  the 
house,  part  by  part,  and  reconstructing  it  with  new  materials. 
The  more  intelligent  and  progressive  among  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  however,  have  gradually  become  convinced  that  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  house  can  not  be  expected  to 
move  a  finger  to  improve  its  condition,  and  that  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  collapse  of  the  building  will 
bring  common  destruction  to  every  one  under  its  roof.  They 
have,  therefore,  attempted  to  take  upon  themselves  the  work  of 
putting  the  house  in  order." 

FUTURE   RELATIONS   OF  GERMANY    AND    THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

CASSANDRA,  that  prophetess  of  evil  in  the  ancient  world, 
was  never  gloomier  than  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris)  allows 
one  of  its  contributors  to  become  on  the  subject  of  "future  con- 
flicts between  Germany  and  the  United  States."  This  twentieth 
centur)',  we  gather,  will  be  a  history  of  such  conflicts,  and  peace 
will  be  driven  for  refuge  to  some  kindlier  planet.  The  able  and 
accomplished  writer  who  falls  into  this  pessimism  is  M.  L. 
Delfron  de  Vissec,  who  has  studied  men  and  things  in  many 
lands.  He  has  traveled  widely  in  both  this  country  and  Ger- 
many, and  is  an  attentive  observer  of  the  affairs  of  each.  He 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  "whatever  be  the  destiny  of  the 
South  American  republics,  all  appearances  indicate  that  during 
the  twentieth  centurj-  they  will  be  the  scene  of  grave  conflicts 
and  that  they  will  undergo  profound  transformations  "  ; 

"The  Americans  are  aware  of  this,  and  they  calmly  await 
events.  If  peace  ideas  have  had  their  day  in  the  world,  it  is  not 
from  them  that  they  have  met  with  hostility.  Whoever  now 
would  consult  the  various  peoples  of  the  world  regarding  their 
inward  disposition  would  find  none  more  peacefully  disposed 
than  the  Americans.  They  are  too  industrious  not  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  peace.  Their  whole  energy  is  absorbed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  in  the  betterment  of  sociaF,  intellectual,  and 
moral  life,  and  they  regard  war  as  a  useless  waste  of  time  and 
money.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer  that  this  senti- 
ment is  inspired  in  them  by  fear.  The  American  people  are  too 
combative,  they  have  too  much  moral  health.  This  eager  spirit 
of  contest  would  endow  them  upon  occasion  with  martial  quali- 
ties capable  of  withstanding  every  test.  It  is  wonderful  to  note 
how  a  people  so  little  military  are  gifted  with  a  patriotism  so 
intense.  What  a  contrast  between  thetownsof  German}-,  where 
at  every  step  we  come  across  troops  on  the  march,  where  the 
very  populace  seems  divided  into  regiments,  and  those  immense 
cities  bej'ond  the  sea,  in  which  the  sight  of  a  military  uniform, 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  are  practically  unknown  !  Individuals 
[in  the  United  States]  are  all  the  more  citizens  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  soldiers.  It  is  from  the  profound  civism  with  which  they 
are  imbued,  from  their  devotion  to  the  city  and  the  state,  that 
they  derive  their  patriotism.     At   the  first   alarm  of   war  they 
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would  rouse  themselves  as  one  man.  Volunteers  would  appear 
by  thousands,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  they  would  perhaps  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  on- 
slaught of  the  best-trained  troops  of  Europe.  Before  the  Span- 
ish-American war  no  one  thought  all  these  American  shop- 
keejiers,  as  Loti  called  them,  would  so  easily  overcome  Spain's 
chivalrous  sailors.  But  they  knew  how  to  defeat  them  without 
having  the  least  notion  of  that  discipline  to  which  our  armies 
are  broken  and  which  we  judge  indispensable. 

"In  spite  of  this  ardent  patriotism,  caiiableof  making  the  Amer- 
icans, if  necessary,  intrepid  soldiers,  did  future  peace,  to  which 
the  world  aspires,  depend  upon  them,  it  would  have  solid  guaran- 
tees The  Monroe  Doctrine  binds  them  to  an  exclusively  defen- 
sive policy.  It  is  easy  for  them,  therefore,  to  make  peaceful  pro- 
fessions. A  menace  of  war  will  never  proceed  from  them.  But  it 
is  not  tiie  same  with  Germany.  At  the  present  time  she  is  the 
only  Power  which  seems  to  have  warlike  projects.  It  will  be 
remembered  what  resistance  she  offered  before  joining  The 
Hague  conference,  what  an  attitude  she  assumed  toward  the 
United  States  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  While  her 
ambassador  made  assurances  of  friendship  to  the  Government. 
Admiral  Diedrichs  did  everything  he  could  to  interfere  with  the 


STRKNUOUS. 

i'residcul  Roosevelt  and  old  Europe. 

—i-e  Rire  (Paris). 

movements  of  the  American  fleet  before  Manila.  The  German 
ships  crossed  the  forbidden  lines,  and  Admiral  Dewey  more  than 
once  addressed  sharp  remarks  to  them  when  they  went  too  far. 
Emperor  William  eagerly  desired  coaling-stations  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  it  was  with  chagrin  that  he  saw  the  star-spangled 
banner  raised  over  those  islands." 

Since  that  time,  tontinues  this  trenchant  writer,  the  American 
navy  has  been  animated  by  hostility  to  Germany.  He  even 
quf»tes  an  American  admiral  as  having  said  that  war  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  will  come  soon,  and  that  Ger- 
many is  augmenting  her  naval  forces  secretly.     To  continue  : 

"All  this  is  not  the  personal  grievance  of  a  few  admirals.  It 
is  a  .sentiment  that  has  spread  throughout  the  nation.  To  this 
antipathy  must  be  added  a  strong  dislike  to  the  imperial  consti- 
tution of  Germany.  When  Prince  Henry  went  to  Washington, 
he  offered  the  CJf)vernment  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  Government  did  not  venture  to  refuse  this  gift,  which  was  a 
disgui.sed  threat  addressed  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  it  de- 
cided to  relegate  it,  when  it  arrived,  to  a  corner  of  the  city. 

"  When  symjitoms  so  palpable  foretell  a  conllict  between  these 
two  Pciwers,  there  is  need  for  much  reserve  on  the  subject  of  the 


progress  of  ideas  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  In  both  conti- 
nents this  progress  has  greatly  increased.  Certainly,  the  accept- 
ance of  President  Roosevelt's  proposition  has  given  The  Hague 
tribunal  a  prestige  it  will  never  lose,  and  the  prospect  of  war  for 
the  future  is  diminished.  Moreover,  public  opinion  and  the 
press,  both  in  favor  of  peace,  have  become  such  potent  influ- 
ences with  governments  that  before  declaring  war  a  statesman 
will  deem  it  his  duty  to  consult  them,  and  he  will  fear  to  act  con- 
trary to  them.  During  the  Venezuela  affair  we  saw  how  they 
operated  in  England  upon  Mr.  Balfour's  policy,  leading  him  to 
break  with  Germany's  bellicose  ideas." 

Our  authority  thus  completes  his  study  : 

"What  has  the  future  in  store?  No  one  knows.  Everything 
depends  on  Germany.  The  American  people  are  very  patient, 
very  good-natured.  They  can  control  themselves  and  they  are 
not  inflamed  by  a  first  provocation.  But  once  aroused,  they 
know  no  bounds  and  would  become  the  most  formidable  of 
enemies." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SIGNIFICANCE   OF    GREAT   BRITAIN'S    NEW 
NAVAL    BASE. 

DRAMATIC  in  more  respects  than  one  was  the  announce- 
ment of  Premier  Balfour  that  Great  Britain  will  establish 
at  once  a  new  naval  base  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  This  is 
taken  as  Albion's  answer  to  Emperor  William's  plan  to  control 
the  North  Sea.  "By  the  year  1920,"  says  the  London  Standard 
pointedly,  "there  will  be  a  fleet  [that  of  Germany],  with  its 
headquarters  right  opposite  us  in  the  North  Sea,  which  will  be 
as  strong  as  the  French  navy  now  is."  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
British  publicists  assume  that  the  naval  history  of  the  next 
decade  will  center  mainly  about  the  Anglo-German  rivalry  for 
control  of  the  North  Sea.  The  point  chosen  for  the  new  naval 
base  is  admirably  calculated  for  this  rivalry  from  a  British  point 
of  view.  It  is  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  not  far  from  Edinburgh. 
The  Daily  News  (London)  says  : 

"Strategically  the  position  is  a  good  one.  The  east  coast  of 
Great  Britain  will  then  undeniably  be  well  equipped,  and  the 
possibility  of  aggression  from  the  North  Sea  should  afford  no 
undue  apprehension.  It  is  about  460  miles  from  the  nearest 
German  base  of  importance,  Wilheimshaven.  Here  there  are 
torpedo  craft,  but  a  full  day's  journey  separates  them  from  the 
Forth,  and  the  possibilities  of  danger  from  there  is  proportion- 
ately less  than  at  Portsmouth  or  Devonport  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities by  France.  Industrially  the  situation  is  distinctly  cen- 
tral. The  best  of  the  Scottish  coal-fields  are  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  harbor  is  near  enougli  to  the  Tyne  to  render  the  supply  of 
materials  a  matter  of  comparative  ease.  It  is  within  half  an 
hour  of  Edinburgh,  and  within  easy  access  by  train  of  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Carlisle,  and  Newcastle.  Climatically,  of  course,  the 
j)osition  is  an  excellent  one.  It  offers  a  natural  harbor,  and  is 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  most  capacious  and  safest  of  roadsteads 
around  the  United  Kingdom." 

There  has  been  some  curiosity  in  England  regarding  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  in  Germany,  but  the  only  striking  comment 
has  proceeded  from  the  I'ossist/te  Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  says 
(icrmany  would  have  enough  to  do  were  she  to  feel  alarm  every 
time  a  foreign  nation  added  to  its  naval  strength.  "We  regard 
with  equal  calmness  the  growth  in  the  naval  strength  of  the 
United  States."     The  same  paper  adds: 

"The  British  Government's  determination  to  found  a  new 
naval  station  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  is  not  one  to  concern  us 
greatly,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  reputable  statesmen 
like  Mr.  Beckett,  the  Conservative,  and  Sir  Cliarles  Dilke,  the 
Radical,  in  addition  to  the  anti-German  British  press,  have  urged 
this  new  departure  to  forestall  Germany's  so-called  ovil  inten- 
tions. Sucli  timidity,  which  is  always  the  sign  of  weakness,  we 
may  leave  to  others." 

To  this  the  London  Standard  is  prompted  to  retort  in  spirited 
fashion,  thus  ; 

"The    I'ossisc/ie  makes  a  commendable  effort  to  maintain  a 
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toue  of  serene,  but  slightly  scornful,  indiffcicncc.  It  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  firmness  of  its  nerves,  as  illustrated  by  its  placid  con- 
templation of  French  jubilation  over  the  submarine  boat,  and  of 
the  growth  of  the  American  navy.  The  same  dignified  sense  of 
strength  leads  it  to  observe  that  the  establishment  of  a  new 
station  for  the  British  navy  in  the  North  Sea  does  not  trouble  it 
much.  .  .  .  The  J't>ss/s(/u\  still  preserving  its  air  of  condescen- 
sion, is  good  enough  to  admit  that  since  the  English  consider 
their  position  as  a  world-power  threatened,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  exert  themselves  till  they  feel  safe  again — when  their 
calm  will  be  restored.  This  is  very  fair  warfare  on  the  part  of 
the  Berlin  paper.  The  good  sense  of  its  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  right  to  protect  our  coast  as  we  please  may  be 
noted  with  approval.  Yet  we  are  conscious  of  a  slight  heat  at 
the  back  of  the  statesmanlike  self-possession  of  the  I'oss/sc/if. 
If  no  such  influence  were  at  work,  why  does  it  recommend  us  to 
give  up  the  embittering  jealousy  with  which  we  regard  the  com- 
pletion of  the  German  fleet,  which  is  *  necessary  '  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  political  and  economic  interests  of  the  people?  We 
can  not  seriously  be  expected  to  ignore  the  existence  of  that 
growing  force,  and  we  should  have  been  deaf  indeed  if  we  had 
not  heard  the  very  loud  assurances  given  us  of  the  use  to  which 
it  was  to  be  put." — Translation  viaiie for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


THE    DIPLOMACY   OF  JOSEPH    H.   CHOATE. 

FOUR  years  have  passed  away  since  Joseph  H.  Choate  as- 
sumed in  London  the  post  of  United  States  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  It  occurred  to  the  Pilgrims  Club  in 
London  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with  a  banquet,  an  ordinary 
enough  event  from  one  point  of  view,  yet  a  matter  of  tar-reach- 
ing importance,  according  to  recent  German  comment.  At  this 
banquet  Lord  Roberts  made  an  address  somewhat  in  line  with 
an  observation  in  the  London  Spectator  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  ambassador  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  nation.  Mr.  Choate' s  reply  was  not  without  a 
Uterary  flavor  suggestive  of  the  style  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
when,  as  minister  in  London,  he  spoke  the  happiest  occasional 
addresses  of  his  life.  Mr.  Choate,  for  instance,  alluded  to 
Bunyan's  immortal  work  thus  ; 

"These  pilgrims — I  must  say  a  word  about  them.  I  congratu- 
late them  upon  their  marked  and  sudden  success.  They  have 
found  no  Slough  of  Despond  in  which  to  founder,  they  have 
found  no  heavy  burden  to  bend  their  backs,  they  have  found  no 
Hill  of  Difficulty  to  climb,  no  lions  in  the  way,  except  the  tame 
lions  such  as  sit  around  this  table.  (Laughter.)  They  have 
reached  the  House  Beautiful  and  the  Delectable  Mountains  with- 
•out  having  to  stand  one  moment  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 
If  I  recollect  my  Bunyan  aright,  it  was  Goodwill  that  opened  the 
wicket-gates  to  Christian  ;  and  it  is  the  same  good-will,  it  is 
international  good-will  between  these  two  great  countries,  that 
has  opened  the  wicket-gates  to  these  pilgrims  and  palmers  to  go 
on  the  road  to  victory." 

But  the  greatest  significance  of  all  was  attached  to  what  Mr. 
Choate  said  of  Anglo-American  relations  : 

"I  disclaim  for  the  most  part  the  credit  that  he  has  given  me 
for  so  large  a  share  in  keeping  alive  the  flame  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  I  have  done  what  little  I  could  to  pro- 
mote better  and  more  frequent  intercourse,  better  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  each  country  of  the  other,  and  so  to  promote  that  har- 
mony of  feeling  which  necessarily  ensues  ;  but  it  is  not  to  me 
that  the  improvement  in  the  relations  between  our  two  nations 
in  these  recent  years  is  due.  It  is  due  in  the  first  place,  as  I 
believe,  to  the  popular  will  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
will  not  permit  these  countries  to  be  dissevered  in  their  friend- 
ship. [Loud  cheers.]  And  on  this  side  of  the  water,  .so  far  as 
my  observation  and  experience  go,  so  far  as  governmental  action 
is  concerned,  it  is  due  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  by  their  uniform  candor,  fairness,  friendliness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  every  question  that  arose,  in  their  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  other  nation  with  which  they  were  dealing,  have 
•done  all  that  was  possible  in  their  power  to  promote  not  only 
peace,  but  cordial,  warm,  hearty  relations  of  friendshij^  between 
the  two  governments." 


Mr.  Choate's  reference  to  Lord  Lansdowne  attracts  the  more 
attention  because  this  very  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, is  held  responsible  for  the  recent  Anglo-American  strain 
over  Venezuela.  The  London  Times  iierniits  its  American  corre- 
spondent to  adniiiiistur  the  following  reproof  to  the  noble  lord  : 

"The  Foi'cign  Secretary  seems  still  to  appreciate  imperfectly 
the  danger  of  the  situation  he  created  by  going  shares  with  Ger- 
many in  the  business  of  exacting  satisfaction  from  the  defaulting 
republic.  He  says  most  truly  that  throughout  the  negotiations 
not  one  word  was  said  or  written  by  the  American  Government 
which  was  not  thoughtful,  friendly,  and  considerate  toward 
England.     At  what  price,  at  what  risk,  by  what  efl'(Jits,  by  what 


JOSEPH    H.  CHOArE, 
Who  evoked  loud  cheers  at  a  banquet  to  Lord  Roberts  by  saying  that  "  the 
popular  will  [of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States]  will  not  permit  these 
countries  to  be  dissevered  in  their  friendship." 

use  of  the  President's  personal  authority,  bj'  what  political 
agencies,  by  what  sedulous  and  skilful  appeals  to  America.n  jiub- 
lic  opinion  this  Government  was  able  to  maintain  throughout 
that  friendly  attitude  to  England,  Lord  Lansdowne  seems  totally 
unaware." 

This  is  followed  up  by  an  editorial  in  Tlie  Times  stating  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  made  "a  grave  mistake  in  thus  misapprehend- 
ing public  opinion."  The  Hamburger  ^Wn/nic/tten,  however,  un- 
dertakes to  explain  the  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Choate  upon  the  theory 
that  Great  Britain  was  brought  to  submission  both  as  regards 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  as  regards  Venezuela.     It  observes  : 

"This  is  the  first  time  tlie  American  ambassador  has  overcome 
the  English  nation  and  its  rulers  with  such  assurances  of  friend- 
ship, much  as  he  has  been  courted  by  the  English  for  months 
and  years  ]iast.  Hitherto  Mr.  Choate  has  always  been  cool  and 
reserved  toward  English  adulation.  However,  it  is  evident  why 
the  representative  of  the  L'nited  States  has  thrown  aside  his  cus- 
tomary reserve.  It  was,  of  course,  the  unconditional  recognition 
accorded  by  the  English  Government  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  submissive  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  America  in 
the  Venezuela  matter.  The  formation  of  the  Alaska  boundary 
commission,  which,  according  to  Canadian  press  opinion,  surren- 
ders Canadian  interests  to  the  United  States,  must  likewise  have 
inspired  Mr.  Choate's  good  feeling.  But  Mr.  Choate's  praise 
should  give  the  English  concern  rather  than  fill  them  with  satis- 
faction. When  the  American  ambassador  bestows  his  apj^roval 
upon  the  English  Government,  he  simply  recognizes  the  fact 
that  that  Government  has  failed  to  assert  its  country's  interests 
with  sufficient  energy  in  opposition  to  the  United  States." — 
Translation  tnade Jar  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE   CASE   OF   BISHOP   KORUM. 

MGR.  KORUM,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Treves  (Trier), 
recently  ordered  bis  priests  to  refuse  absolution  to  all 
parents  who  sent  their  daughters  to  the  local  high-school.  This 
act,  which  the  prelate  has  since  been  forced  partially  to  repu- 
diate, has  caused  a  tremendous  sensation  throughout  Germany, 
and  has  given  Count  von  Billow  great  embarrassment,  and 
threatens  to  constitute  an  issue  in  the  coming  national  election. 
The  school  against  which  Bishop  Korum  issued  his  edict  has  a 
teaching-staff  of  which  the  great  majority  are  Roman  Catholics, 
while  of  the  500  girls  attending  it,  3  x)  are  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents.  "It  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  equality  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
state."  and  "everything  is  done  to  keep  the  ordinary  instruction 
clear  of  anything  which  could  offend  the  most  susceptible  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant. "  The  Slrasbiirger  Post  says  the  bishop's 
action  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  aid  a  local  Ursuline  convent 
that  had  suffered  from  the  rivalry  of  the  school.  The  Kreuz 
Zeitung  represents  the  bishop  as  alarmed  by  the  teaching  of 
that  passage  in  Homer  which  recounts  the  first  meeting  of 
Ulysses  with  the  maiden  Nausicaa.  The  attire  of  Ulysses  on 
this  occasion,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  scanty.  The  bishop 
also  disliked  classroom  use  of  undraped  statues  after  classic 
Greek  models.  But  the  bishop  speaks  for  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing address  to  his  people  : 

"The  most  .sacred  duty  of  parents  is  the  proper  education  of 
their  children.  Religion,  however,  must  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  education.  In  accordance  with  repeated  decisions  of  the 
church.  Catholic  parents  are  not  permitted  to  send  their  children 
to  non-Catholic  or  undenominational  schools,  especially  when 
Catholic  schools  are  provided  in  the  locality.  This  regulation 
applies  to  Treves  and  to  its  undenominational  girls'  high-school, 
and  it  can  not  be  altered.  For  this  reason,  pastors  in  Treves,  in 
addition  to  the  decision  of  the  right  reverend  bishop,  will  an- 
nounce that  if  Catholic  parents,  without  the  gravest  reasons, 
recognized  by  the  church,  and  which  can  rarely  apply  to  those 
of  school  age,  send  their  offspring  to  such  schools,  they  commit 
a  grievous  sin  and  can  not  obtain  absolution  through  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance." 

This  announcement  acted  like  the  discharge  of  a  thunderbolt 
into  Germany's  tense  political  situation.  The  matter  was  at 
once  taken  up  in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  where  the  National 
Liberal  deputy.  Dr.  Hackenburg,  said  the  bishop's  act  was  "a 
declaration  of  war."  He  said  further  that  "Roman  Catholic 
teachers  are  being  forbidden  to  accept  appointments  at  state 
schools  organized  on  the  system  of  religious  equality. "  Count 
von  Billow  said  he  was  very  .sorry  for  what  the  bishop  had  done, 
and  that  the  Vatican  had  been  requested  to  modify  his  edict  or 
at  least  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  him  that  would  lead  to  its 
practical  suspension.  The  National  Zeitung  (Berlin)  is  very 
much  chagrined  at  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Vatican  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  says  the  affair  is  a  domestic  matter,  to  be  settled  at 
home.  Other  anti-Clerical  papers  comment  in  the  same  strain, 
and  refer  to  the  treatment  a  French  bishop  would  receive  if  he 
followed  the  example  of  Mgr.  Korum.  The  Vossische  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  declares  that  the  episode  reveals  the  lengths  to  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Center  party  is  prepared  to  go  in  view  of  its 
strength  in  the  Reichstag.  This  Liberal  organ  is  annoyed  at 
Count  von  Billow's  treatment  of  the  matter,  saying: 

"Count  von  Biilow  emphasized  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
concord  more  than  the  necessity  of  keeping  Bishoj)  Korum  within 
proper  limits  and  of  maintaining  the  .sovereign  rights  of  the 
state.  Love  of  peace  honors  every  statesman,  as  does  also  an 
emphasis  of  the  blessing  of  concord.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  pleas  for  peace  affect  a  quarrelsome  man  at  the  time  he 
hurls  his  glove  in  his  opponent's  face.  Count  von  Biilow  de- 
clared that  religious  struggles  have  afways  worked  injury  to  both 
sides.  If  Luther  had  been  of  this  opinion  he  would  have  given 
up  the  Reformation." 


The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  whole  affair,  according  to 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  is  that  nothing  is  ever  gained  by 
yielding  to  the  Clericals,  because  every  concession  is  made  the 
basis  of  new  demands.  "  Rome  will  speak.  She  will  convert 
her  bishop  to  mildness.  Upon  these  considerations  rest  all  the 
Government's  hopes.  For  the  sharp  words  a  friendly  look  is  re- 
turned. A  few  warnings  and  general  observations  are  uttered, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  tone  the  matter  down  in  this  style.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  make  an  impression  and  attain  practical  results. 
Even  were  a  temporary  settlement  thus  achieved,  weakness  of 
attitude  in  the  Government  can  lead  only  to  renewal  of  strife." 
Far  more  vigorous  is  the  Hamburger  Aac/trichten,  which  calls 
upon  the  Government  to  punish  "this contempt  for  its  authority. " 
Most  of  the  newspapers  agree  that  the  affair  will  figure  in  the 
elections,  and  outside  of  Germany  it  is  asked  if  a  new  Kultur- 
kampf  is  impending.     The  Paris  Temps  remarks : 

"Count  von  BUlow  was  evidently  embarrassed  by  his  difficult 
position.  He  could  not  overlook  Mgr.  Korum 's  conduct  without 
disavowing  not  only  the  KuUurkampf  policy  and  the  memory  of 
Bismarck,  but  likewise  the  traditional  rule  of  the  Hohenzollerns' 
Prussia.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  better  than  anybody  how 
much  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Clerical  Center,  and  that  by 
offending  this  e.xacting  party  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  the  most 
stable  element  in  his  majority.  Hence  he  sought  to  sweeten  his 
protest  with  compliments  and  amiabilities.  This  eagerness  to 
manage  the  Center  led  to  a  step  that  aroused  criticisms  from  the 
Radical  Dr.  Barth  and  that  will  occasion  an.xiety  in  the  public 
mind.  L^pon  the  curious  pretext  that  Mgr.  Korum,  after  issuing 
his  edict,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  pontifical  jul)ilee 
of  Leo  XIII.,  the  Prussian  Premier  instructed  the  Prussian  min- 
ister to  the  Vatican  to  call  the  Curia's  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  tliis  bishop  and  to  request  its  intervention.  For  a  country  <>r 
the  Reformation,  with  no  concordat,  wherein  roj'alty  has  aimed 
at  maintaining  not  only  its  rights  as  external  sovereign  bishop 
over  the  evangelical  church,  but  the  plenitude  of  its  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  police  over  the  Catholic  Church,  this  amounts  to 
giving  the  Pope  a  foothold  in  the  monarchy's  home  affairs." 

However,  Count  von  Billow's  measures  were  effective,  and 
Bishop  Korum,  prompted  by  the  Vatican,  has  formally  retracted 
his  edict. — Translations  made  /or  The  Liter.\kv  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Emi'Ekor  William's  Blooo.  —  When  William  II.  of  Germany  was 
younger,  says  The  Xational  Reviev.<  (London),  his  nose  once  happened  to 
bleed,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  suite.  "Don't  trouble,  gfenilenicii,"  he 
cried,  "  it's  only  the  last  drop  of  English  blood  leaving  my  veins!" 

Spain  in  MOKocco.  -Spain  is  the  only  European  Power  with  any  right- 
ful claims  in  Morocco,  declares  Genaro  Alas  in  iXuestro  Tiempo  (Madrid). 
The  Spaniards  do  not  propose  to  submit  tamely  to  any  disregard  of  those 
rights,  a  fact  of  which  the  Powers  should  take  heed  or  there  will  be  "inter- 
national trouble.'' 

IMPEKIALISM  AND  CHILE— The  Chilean  people  have  often  been  criticized 
for  their  imperialist  ambitious.  These  ambitions,  said  the  Mercuric  (Val- 
paraiso) recently,  are  not  really  ambitions  but  necessities,  an  utterance 
severely  scored  by  the  Comercio  (Lima),  which  says  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Chileans  should  become  conquerors. 

The  "Madniss"  of  the  Ti<fSTS.-ln  a  scries  of  articles,  the  Rn'ue 
(Paris)  seeks  to  show  that  the  trust  magnates  of  the  United  States  are 
afflicted  by  that  species  of  madness  sent  by  the  gods  upon  those  whom  they 
would  destroy.  "The  trusts."  it  says,  "  like  those  prodigious  genii  of  whom 
the  poets  speak,  never  stop  gathering  new  youth  and  new  vigor.  Their 
growth  is  miraculous  and  the  mode  of  their  creation  charms  the  American 
mind." 

Smidon  IN  N'ew  Zealand.-^  Premier  Seddon's  triumph  in  the  recent 
elections  in  New  Zealand  prompts  The  Kt-finv  of  h'etietvs  for  Aushiiljsia 
(Melbourne)  to  say  :  "  Mr.  Scddon  emerges  triumphant  from  the  dust  and 
turmoil  of  the  general  election.  If  the  battalions  which  follow  him  arc  not 
quite  as  big  as  those  which  marched  beneath  his  banner  in  1899.  they  are 
yet  big  enough  to  give  him  a  new  term  of  what  is  practically  a  political 
dictatorship.  .  .  .  Mr.  Seddon's  victory  wrecks  all  political  records.  The 
present  ministry  has  practically  been  in  power  for  eleven  years,  and  Mr. 
Seddon  has  been  its  leader  for  nearly  ten  years.  Colonial  cabinets,  it  must 
l>e  rt-membered,  die  young  and  easily.  The  average  length  of  a  Kcw  Zea- 
land cabitiet  is  less  than  two  years.  Mr.  (Jladstone's  longest  term  of  office 
was  onlv  six  years.  We  must  go  back,  indeed,  to  the  lime  of  Pitt  to  find 
an  unbroken  stretch  of  power  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Seddon  has  enjoyed, 
and  which  the  recent  elections  have  renewed." 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 
"Annus  Mirabilis. " 

By  LaIRKMK   Hi  rsMAN. 

Daylight  was  down  ;  and  up  the  cool 
Bare  heaven  the  moon,  o'er  roof  and  elm, 

Daughter  of  dusk  most  wonderful. 
Went  mounting  to  her  realm  : 

And  night  was  only  half  begun. 

O'er  Edwardes  Square  in  Kensington. 

A  .Sabbath  peace  possessed  her  face. 

An  even  glow  her  bosom  filled  ; 
High  in  her  solitary  place 

The  huntress'  heart  was  stilled. 
With  bow  and  arrows  all  laid  down. 
She  stood  and  looked  on  London  Town. 

Nay  !  how  could  sight  of  us  bring  rest 
To  that  far-traveled  heart  and  draw 

The  mirror  of  her  dreaming  breast  ?  - 
Thought  I,  and  gazing,  saw 

Far  up  above  me,  high,  oh  high, 
From  South  to  North  a  heron  fly  ! 

Oh,  swiftly  answered  !     Yonder  flew 
The  wings  of  freedom  and  of  hope  : 

Little  of  London  Town  he  knew, 
The  round  horizon  was  his  scope  ! 

High  up  he  sails  and  sees  beneath 

The  glimmering  ponds  of  Hampstead  Heath, 

Hendon  ;  and  farther  out  afield 

Low  water-meads  lie  in  his  ken, 
And  lonely  pools  by  Harrow  Weald, 

And  solitudes  unloved  of  men. 
Where  he  his  fisher's  spear  dips  down. 
Little  he  cares  for  London  Town  ! 

So  small,  with  all  its  miles  of  sin. 
Is  London  to  the  gray-blue  bird  ! 

A  cuckoo  cried  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Last  April  :  somewhere  else  one  heard 

The  missel-thrush  with  throat  of  glee  ; 

And  nightingales  at  Hattersea  I 

—In  London  Spectator . 


To  My  Mother. 

By  Zona  Gale. 

Her  hand  is  on  mj*  hair  :  her  tireless  hand- 
All  day  at  tasks  for  me  she  longs  to  bless,— 
Lies  half  in  benediction,  half  caress. 

She  is  so  wistful  just  to  understand 

How  that  star-dusty,  straying  baby-strand 
Of  silk  she  used  to  twine  has  changed  to  tress 
Of  woman's  hair,  for  all  her  tenderness 

That  tried  to  keep  me  in  the  shelter-land. 

Her   eyes,   prayer-pure,    are   on   my   eyes.       Her 
breast 
Is  trembling  with  the  sigh  that  stirs  my  own. 
Swift  on  sweet  missions  are  her  feet.     Alone 
She  toils,  and  sings,  and  gladly  gives  her  best. 
Ah,  sacred,  all  !    But  more  than  I  can  bear 
;  Will,  some  day,  be  that  dream-touch  on  my  hair. 
—  In  March  Success. 


Mistress  March. 

By   HiLTO.N-    K.    GREKK. 

You're  a  crabbed  crone  and  crust  v. 

Mistress  March  ! 
Vibrant  is  your  voice  and  gusty. 
As  you  sweep  down  highways  dusty. 
Swaying  with  abandon  lusty 

Brittle  boughs  of  oak  and  larch  ; 
Yet  we  hail  you  herald  trusty, 

Mistress  March  ! 

For,  despite  your  storm  and  stinging, 

Mistress  March, 
Hints  you  bear  of  buds  upspringing. 
Silver  sounds  of  wild  birds  singing. 
Flash  of  swallows,  fleetly  winging 

Where  the  blue  skies  overaich. 
Bless  you  for  your  message-bringing. 
Mistress  March  ! 

—In  March  j.ippincotrs  Mugazin 

Readers  of  The  LrrsRA 
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The 

Winton 

Touring:  Car 

earns  unqualified  appreciation  on  Fashion's  avenue,  because,  on  the 
boulevard,  it  is  the  beautiful  finish,  the  graceful  lines,  the  tasteful 
trimmings  and  general  smart  appearance  of  the  car,  that  count.  But 
leave  the  boulevard  and  take  to  the  highways,  ascend  mountain  inclines, 
plough  through  heavy  sand  roads,  or  do  any  manner  of  what  is  ordinari- 
ly called  hard  riding  and  then  you  realize  to  the  full  what  an  immense 
advantage  it  is  to  be  carried  along  by  the  force  of  a  strong,  sound  and 
practical  motor. 

It  means  something  to  have  the  benefits  of  Winton  experience  in 
your  automobile  equipment.  It  means  that  you  have  the  best  results  of 
long  experience  successfully  tried  out — the  ripest  fruits  from  practical 
and  scientific  knowledge  in  automobile  building  and  designing.  You  are 
at  no  time  inconvenienced  by  undemonstrated  theories.  Price  of  the 
new  20  horse-power  Winton  Touring  Car,  complete  with  full  brass  side 
lamps,  horn,  tools,  etc.,  $2,500. 

Visit  any  of  our  branch  or  agency  depots  in  all  leading  cities,  and 
the  limit  of  Winton  excellence  will  be  demonstrated. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co.,     Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  U.'S.  A. 


^>Ss^:=;=e*^^^'^===:^^i^^:a^^^^ 


GO  mQHT  TO  CARRIAGE  HEADQUARTERS 

Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  (free)  which  describes  our  goods  truthfully, 
explains  our  method  and  our  guarantee  and  makes  it  safe,  simple  and  easy  for  you  to 
get  carriages,  harness  and  horse  accessories  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  and  HARNESS  COMPANY. 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus,  0-        Western  Office  &  Distributing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Write  to  nearest  office. 


Individual  Communion 

rtflfflfc       Send  for /;•<-«  catalotfU« 
VrULIILA.     a„d  liet  of  users. 
BANITARY  CUMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO, 
Box     I,  bociiMtar.  M.  Y. 


100 


VISITING 
CARDS  l:.^ 


35C 


Latest  and  correct  styles  atici  sizes.     Order  filled  day  received. 
Sntisfaclion  guaranteed.     .Vot  ohtaiiiahle  elsewliere  at   twice 
the  mice      Hooklet  ••  C  \i:i»  8TVI,K"  FIfKK! 
E.  J.   SdlLSIKIi  VW.  A-  K\(i    CO.,  DKPT.  206.  .ST.  LOMS.  110. 


.RT  DiOKST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Postal  Card 

to  the  publishers  will  bring  you  a  32- 
page  illustrated  booklet  descriptive  of 


Kindred  of  the 
Wild 

one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  animal 
life  ever  writen. 

By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

II.l.lM'KA  1  KD     ]i\ 

CK2Lrles  Livingston   Bull 

$2.00 


John  lIurroui^bKi    '  .  .      i^  in  n 
liiiiil  ciilleriioii  of  animal  Ktnri 

Ml  .   ItolM-rtHM  hook   IK  well   IIHIII 

Kriif>t   'l'homp»oii  Netoii  t 


<i( 


l...-x,.r 
il    l.rtt 


ip»oii 
\Vullu<< 


miy  iMiys the  most  liril- 
■s  thut  hfiN  Hppt'nred.  .  . 
vl  Hiiil  will  ilonr." 
iiild  Im'  very  hard  for 


I  foiiixl  in  reHdiiiiC  It. 
An  udfnirnble  hook." 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

L.  C.  Page  ^  Company,  Boston 


T^ver  »et,  no  exposed  winding  wlicels. 
We  are  the  <inly  manularturcrs  in  the  world 
who  make  complete  watches,  caxe  and  move- 
ment and  Kuarantee  every  part  of  every 
watch  we  make  For  sale  l)v  (lealers  Write 
to  U5  for  "  (itiide  to  Watch    bu  j  <  is"/r<-<-. 

DUEBER-HAHPOEN  WATCH  WORKS 

A2  .South  .Sir<;t:t,  Canion,  (Jliic 


New  McKinley  Portrait 

McDonnld'MtJn-ftt  MiiHt<Tpirrf.  Per- 
f.ct  Mc/v.o  toiiiT<-|)roil\i('tlon,  20x24 
iiir'h<>N.  I'roiioiiiii  cd  liy  crillCH  the 
TiioHt  iintiiral  niirl  llfi'  like  portrait 
of  Mr.  M<Kliilcv  iviT  prodiici'd. 

."VOi-..  t'OMtpnlil 
Masslllon  Art  Pig.  Co..  Massillon.  0. 


K»»ai|i'r» 


PERSONALS. 

3Ir.  Verkeii'M  Flmt  Veiitur«>.  — When  Charles  T. 
Vf  ikes  was  a  lad  in  I'liiladelphia,  says  The  Satur- 
day f-'i<eniiis  Post,  he  happened  down  on  the  river 
front  one  day,  at  an  auction  sale  of  the  ccntents 
of  a  soap-maker's  shop.  Eighteen  dollars  had 
t)een  bid  when  the  lad  elljoweil  his  way  into  the 
place. 

'■(loingl  Cloing  1  (.oniij  ;it  the  insignificant 
sum  of  eighteen  dollars  !  "crieil  the  auctioneer. 

The  lad'seager  eye  ran  over  the  stock  in  a  hasty 
appraisal.     "  Nineteen  I  " 

"Nineteen  is  bid.  Who'll  give  twenty?  Going 
at  nineteen— going  !-go-ing  !     Sold!" 

The  successful  bidder  had  never  had  so  much 
money  in  his  possession.  He  ran  home  to  borrow 
it  of  his  father,  who  was  reluctant  to  encourage 
the  lad  in  such  wild  speculation.  But  he  got  the 
$!>),  and  a  little  while  after  he  reappeared  at  the 
soap-maker's  with  a  cart.  He  loaded  the  cakes  of 
soap  on  the  cart,  and  then  went  around  selling  his 
stock  piece  by  piece  to  the  Philadelphia  house- 
wives. Before  the  day  was  over  he  had  emptied 
the  cart,  repaid  his  father's  loan,  and  laid  $23 
aside. 

Twiitted  Hiii  Maxim.  — The  Italian  ambassaclor 
was  recently  preparing  a  response  to  a  toast  to  be 
delivered  in  Knglish,  says  the  New  York  World, 
when  he  came  to  a  point  where  he  stuck  fast.  He 
called  in  his  secretary  to  see  if  he  could  help  him, 
but  with  no  avail.  Finally  the  ambassador  tdld 
the  secretary  to  appeal  to  the  State  Department. 

The  secretary  calletl  up  Assistant  Secretary 
I'ierce.  He  explained  the  ambassador's  dire  need. 
Me  wanted  to  make  a  speech  in  English.  In  it  he 
ba<i  hoped  to  make  a  happy  xise  of  a  certain  maNim 
of  the  English  tongue.  Would  the  secretary  help 
h  1  ni  ? 

"  Certainly,"  replied   Mr.  I'ierce.     "What  is  it.'" 

"  What  his  excellency  desires  to  say,"  came  in 
measured  tones  from  the  secret.iry,  "is  embodied 
in  Ih*  phrase  '  Vou  must  not  look  at  the  teeth  of 
the  horse  that  gives.'" 

"Ha  I"  said  the  assistant  secretary,  "you  mean 
■  Vou  must  not  look  a  .gift  horse  in  the  mouth.' " 

There  were  loud  shouts  of  joy  at  the  other  end 
of  the  telephone  wire.  His  excellency  the  Italian 
ambassador  would  be  able  to  use  his  maxim  after 
all.  Another  international  difliculty  was  com- 
posed. 


Willlaui    <iillett«    »n<l    th«  Obtrunive  Uog.- 

William  Gillette,  the  actor  of  "  Sherlock  Holmes" 
renown,  is  fond  of  dogs,  but  he  does  not  care  for 
their  company  in  the  dining-room.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  New  York  Eveuinff  Telegram  prints 
this  story  which  the  actor  tells  on  himself  : 

Not  long  ago  he  was  at  dinner  in  the  dining- 
room  of  a  well-known  Herald-Square  hotel.  At 
an  adjoining  table  was  a  brotlier  Thespian,  who  is 
noted  on  the  Rialto  principally  for  his  affection 
for  a  scrubby  little  dog  that  invariably  accom- 
panies him.  The  latter  sat  in  solitary  state,  while 
hiS  canine  pet  took  possession  of  a  chair  at  Mr. 
Gillette's  table. 

"Get  down  from  hei  c  and  out  I  "  commanded  Mi . 
•  iillette. 

The  owner  of  the  pup  looUi'l  up  with  indigiia- 
ti(m  in  his  eye. 

"  Come  away  from  there,  I'ido,"  he  ordered, 
thunderously. 

The  oljedient  brute  jumped  from  his  chair,  but 
as  boon  as  his  master's  head  was  turned  he 
jumped  back,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  Gillette. 

The  dog's  owner  noliceil  it. 

"Here,  Kido!"  he  roared.  "Come  away  from 
there.  Do,  please,  be  n  little  particular  with 
whoiH  you  dine." 

"And  it  did  not  seem  to  strjke  the  owner  of  the 
mongrel  that  the  emptv  seat  at  his  own  table  gave 
evidence   that    Fiilo   had    been    particular,"  com- 
mented .VIr.  (Jillette. 
f  TiiK  LiTKRARV  DmtaT  are  askeil  to  mention  the  piihllcaii  n  whe 


Going  to  move  or 
build? 

It  a  tenant  or 
owner,  then  see  to 
it  that  the  home 
has 

Steam  or 
Hot  Water 

heating  ^  better, 
more  healthful  heat 
at  less  cost  —  no 
dust  or  coal  £as(  s 
brought  into  the 
living  rooms  —  far 
less  care   required. 

If  a  landlord,  your  buuciirif:  maiea  with 
our  apparatus  will  yield  15  10  25  per  cent 
increased  rent  — and  property  keeps  stead- 
ily rented. 

Cheaper  to  install  now  than  to  wait 
until  Fall.  It  is  now  very  simple  to  place 
theapparatusin  buildings  already  erected. 
Need  not  be  connected  to  street  water 
supply.  Send  at  once  for  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

AlliIlRlllCiIllI 


>>: 


Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Dept.  H 
CHICAGO 


^TOf*ffii^Bi^BlCffi8ti3ft^SB 
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Shingled  Houses 

are  warincr.  prettier,  cosier  than  claplxiardi'd— not 
SI)  priiu  ;  ami  shiinjlt's  stained  with 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

Have  a  soft  depth  and  ricliiuss  of  color  iin possible 
in  paints.  They  wear  as  loiiK  as  the  best  paiut,  pre- 
serve the  wood  better,*  and  are  flftj'  per  cent, 
cheaper  to  buy  and  to  apply.  .Ml  the  luerits  of  paint 
'and  luore),  twice  the  beauty  and  half  the  cost. 

Stiilnrd  Wood  SHniplrs  and  Colored  Skrtrhfs  sfnt  frff 
SAMUEL  CABOT,  64  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  Mast. 

Agents  at  All  Central  Points 
*  "  Wood  Irrateii  with  Crrotote  is  not  rufijat  to  dry-rot  or 
other  i/ecai/."— Centcry  Diction auy. 
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HOT 
AT 

HEA.TED 

f°  *300 

•■-    IIOTMAIKIl  IIKAIIMI 

iwrfivtrd  iliirlnii  I&  Minn«i»l>  wintm,  tiunrM  wami  houM  ^_ 

In  utr<>n>ri'olil:low  furlriotln  nillii  wralhrr.     Riirfu  wft   A 

col  or  h»r.t.     Ili|;h  grixtv  alipl  tH.ilnr  la  qui.  k  ■«rlin([.  dur- 

al>l«,«uily  rlrannl.     l-lpInK  >nH  raillntl.n  aiiii>l>. 

^        By  Itie  ANDKKWS   .MAM,  (lixDKK  WETIIOD, 

complete  pUnl  are  liindfi.  approvi-,1  liy  oh  nrr,  \Ay 

la  cut,  raillallon  anil  ii.alrrlal  all  ready  to  br  rriw-U-J 

hy  aii\  hanilvinan,  la  Hhir|>e<l  frnin  neareat  rflatrlbul- 

log  i>"ltit.     tWnA  for  Ivxiklrt  ■■  llnnie  tlratlni." 

E^TIMATK    FREE.       I'lIM.NO    I'LA.NS   My 
bouMi.  tJ.OO. 

.lis  (:ioi)c  bmf.,  jiinneapolis,  miss,    i' 

WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  llir  world  (i\tr.     Iaciv- 
thing  fr(mi  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 
THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Hiicr.sKorM  Whitman  Sadillr  (0 
104  Chambers  St.  New  York  Cily 

n  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Kerniit  Koosevelt'B  I-'eut.  —  The  following  I 
story  of  the  President's  family  is  taken  fiom  a  | 
person.-il  letter  by  the  Brooklyn  Presbyterian  : 

The  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  until 
the  recent  renovation  found  it  cramped  quarters 
for  a  large  family.  With  one  or  two  of  the  little 
Roosevells  off  at  boarding-school,  there  were 
enough  beds  to  go  around  but  none  to  spare. 
Well,  last  winter  the  President  was  entertaining  a 
foreign  envoy  of  great  state  and  many  years,  and 
invited  him  to  the  White  House  over  Sunday. 
He  was  put  in  Ethel's  room  and  Ethel,  when  she 
came  back  from  school  Saturday,  went  up  to  sleep 
with  Alice,  but  unfortunately  Kermit  did  not 
know  of  this  arrangement. 

So  when  early  morning  came,  mindful  of  his 
strenuous  inheritance,  he  crept  to  Ethel's  room 
with  a  pitcher  of  watei-,  and  softly  opening  the 
door  without  awakening  the  slumbering  ambas- 
sador, dashed  forward  and  threw  the  icy  water 
over  the  bed,  with  the  shout : 

"  Get  up,  you  old  lazy-bones,  get  up  !  " 

Then,  when  a  gray  head  was  lifted  from  the 
pillows,  dripping  and  alarmed,  the  astonishment 
was  mutual  and  the  departure  of  the  youngster 
instantaneous— without  his  pitcher. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Kruger'8  Answer.— Poultney  Bigelow  attempt- 
ed on  one  occasion  to  interview  "  Oom  Paul"  Kru- 
ger  and  met  with  about  the  same  fate  that  many 
interviewers  have  had  with  the  former  President 
of  the  Boers. 

He  found  the  old  man  in  a  very  bad  humor,  and 
could  get  only  monosyllables  in  reply  to  his  ques- 
tions. He  employed  every  art  of  the  interviewer, 
but  to  no  avail.  Finally,  despairing  of  getting  any 
information  of  use  to  him  by  straight  questioning, 
he  determined  to  be  diplomatic  and  approach  Mr. 
Kruger  from  his  family  side.  So  he  asked,  very 
nonchalantly  : 

"Is  your  wife  entertainmg  this  season  ? " 

Short  and  sharp  came  the  gruff  answer  : 

"  Not  very." 

And  the  interview  closed  there.— New  York 
Times. 

Their  Boasts.— FiRSr  BOY  :  "  My  father'sgoing 
to  have  a  horseless  carriage."  SECOND  Dino  : 
"  Huh !  That's  nothing.  We've  had  a  coalless 
furnace  at  our  house  all  winter." — Boston  Trans- 
cript. 

"Tit-Bits"  Humor.— Great  NOVELIST  :  (dic- 
tating': ■■  The  storm  increased  in  fury,  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  gale  shrieked  all  night  like — like 
— what  shall  I  say  ? " 

Secretary  (father  of  three)  :  "  Like  a  baby  cut- 
ting its  teeth." 

He  :  "  What  lovely  flowers  I  Do  you  know,  they 
remind  me  of  you." 

She  :  "  Why,  they  are  artificial." 

He  :  "  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  it  requires  close  exami- 
nation to  detect  it." 

Coder  tlie  Table. — A  small  mite  was  with  lier 
parents  at  luncheon,  her  hands  demurely  under 


To  Savings  Depositors  C% 
Who  Do  No*  Receive  ^ 


^J^E  would  like  to  show  you  how  this  Com- 
'  '      pany  has  steadily  grown  stronger  while 
its  actively  employed  funds  earn  5  per  cent,  for 
everj-  depositor. 
Write  for  the  facts  in  detail. 

5j;  per  annum  guaranteed,  and  paid 
quarterly  by  check.  Withdrawals  at 
pleasure  without  loss  of  interest. 
Under  supervision  of  New  York 
Banking  Department. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Assets  -    -    .    -    . 


$1,100,000 
1 ,600,000 


I.NDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    &    LOAN    CO. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York. 


Light  Electric  Runabout 


MARK    xx.wm 


Fastest,  handsomest  and  most  convenient  Electric  Runabout 
on  the  market.  Five  speeds  up  to  15  miles  per  hour.  Under- 
slung  battery  and  motor,  leaving  body  space  entirely  free  for 
lu;;gage. 

Catalogue  illiisiraiing  and  describing 
30  different  Columbia  models  ivill  be 
sent  on  request. 

Electric  Vehicle  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York   Salesroom  :   134,  136,  138  West  3gtl>  Street 
Boston:  43  Columbus  Ave.  Chicago:    1421  Micliigan  Ave. 
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They   Suit  Completely 


Ma.ny  New  FeMures 

Doors  open  downward 
and  outward.  Have  no 
separate  top  piece  or  base 
piece.  Entire  back  of  hook 
shows  when  case  is  closed. 
Sections  $1.00  to  $7.25 

Sold  under  absolute 
guarantee.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory.  , 
Send  /or  catalogue  giving 
complete  information  as 
to  style,  size,  finish  and 
price. 

CREE-DICKSON  MFG.  CO., 

ri«  IMioenIx  Bldir., 
.MIniiciipoliK.        -       >Jlnn. 

Decker  Bld.,N.Y.    The  Fair,  Chi. 


THE  LOVER'S 
WORLD 


By 

Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.D. 


JUST 

Out 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard.  .WT  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


Author  of  Tokology 

A  Whkkl  ok  LiFB  containing  definite  teachings 
for  Health  and  Longevity, Art  and  Secret  of  Beauty, 
Ideals  in  Dress,  Child  Culture,  Mastery  and  Appro- 
priation of  Dife  forces--the  Secret  of  Secrets. 

"Noiadull  line  in  the  book."  "A  veritable  gospel." 

UnAnfo     Apply  at  once  for      TERMS      and 

nimllhp)    Free  sample  pages.  TERRITORY 

^  Levant  Clo.,  Prepaid,  $2.26.  Mor.  $2.76 

Stockhann  Pub.  Co.,  56— 5th  Ave. .Chicago 


Study  Law  At  Home 

Our  course  prepares  for  the  bar  of 

any  State.  Combines  theory  and 
practice.  The  latest  text  books  and 
methods  used.  10  >  ears  of  successful 
teaching.  Endorsed  by  bench  and 
bar.  Also  courses  in  Shorthand 
Gregg  System)  and  Business  Law. 
Full  particulars  free. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

OF  LAW,  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 


RAZALL  '-^^^^-rt^'^'^ 

Write  foi-  our  Ijook,  Systematic  Aceountine:,  which  explains 
and  illustrates  the  system.  II.  <J.  Huzall  Mlc.  Co.. 
418-415  E.   Water  St.,  .Ulluuukce,  Wis. 
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Tho  Immense  volume 
of  our  buslneu  uiid  iliu  va-t  iiuiiil>er  of  satisfied' 
custumers  on  our  books  prove  we  cau  serve 
your  Interestii  best. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  BuRirles,  Car- 
riages, Wo^ous  aud  lluruess  of  very  superior 

Quality — Style — 
Durability  and  Finish 

These  four  essentials  are  to  he  found  In  every 
▼ehU'le  aiKl  set  of  Imruess  sent  out  by  us,  We 
employ  only  skilled  niechuiiics  In  all  depart- 
ments and  furnish  them  with  the  very  best 
materials.  This  furt  tonether  with  our  plan, 
which  unites  tho  Interests  of  the  consumer  and 
tho  nianutiicturer.  enable  us  to  give  yuu  Uie 
Kreatesl  value  for  your  money. 

With  the  entire  output  of  two  enormous 
modern  factories  and  superb  shlppind  fiu;ilitles 
at  our  disposal,  we  are  able  to  furnish  hl^h- 
Krodu  vehicles  at  prices  that — quality  considered 

Positively   Defy   Compefition. 

All  eoods  iniaranteed  and  shipped  on  approval. 
Money  back  If  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Write  at  once  forouroataloBne  and  Special 
iM^uconient,  It  will  interest  you. 

UNION  BUGGY  COMPANY, 

409  Sagina\v  Street.      Pontiac,  Mich. 


Fire  Insurance 

like  charity,  begins  at  home.  Putting  hot  fur- 
nace ashes  into  open  barrels  or  cans  is  unsafe, 
and  uncleanly.     Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

Ls  lire-proof,  has  close-tittiiiK  lid.     M.idc  of  steel, 

gnl  vanized.     The  only  safe  can  for  furnace  ashes. 

Sold  by  house  furnishing 

and  hardware  dealers  and 

The  WitI  Cornice  Co.,  D(|(t.  h.  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Our  Split 

Hickory 

Hummei 


-TOP  BUCCY 

1m  tliK  flncMt  Tiu  Tou  ever  saw  In  ynur  Uf"  i 
f..r  li-xM  than  I*.").!").  We  prove  tlilMHtali-iL 
tpy  Hendlnif  tiii-in  aiivwIiiTe  direct  frnni  our 
iitory  on  30  DaVS  FREE  TRIAL  aud 
i.t  Tou  l)i<  the  JudKti.  Drop  uh  h  poHtal  for 
FUf'.K  ralal'iifiK,  of  comi.leti.  lino  of  Split 
Ulckory  v<hl(ii.i»  and  liarticcM. 

OHIO  CAKHIAUK  nFO.  <'0. 
Mtutlon     ISO  4  Inclnnull,  O. 


Iio' 

tardi  >lDe  I'oallry. 


RELIABLE 

.  .  n  »..r.l  lliil  Mirilv  Inr  Ihr 


Urllahl.  I»rtili„u>ran4  llriMidrrl' 
Uoi  B    I"     <{>ilnr;,  IIIUoU. 


he  tabic.     .SuiUleniy  bhe  !>aiJ  :  "  Mother,  you  and 
lather  can't  guess  what  I  have  under  the  table." 

Then,  after  the  manner  of  parents  who  like  to 
please  their  children,  tliey  ^'uesscd  all  kinds  of 
things,  but  without  success,  so  they  said,  "  We 
give  up  ;  tell  us." 

Then  the  mite,  drawing  hi  r  face  up  in  a  grim- 
ace, said.  "  A  stomach-ache  "  IJf'PiUiOtrs  Maj^a- 
sine. 

A  Taliii  HeH«h  KpUode  JERROLD:  "Oh,  I 
think  you'll  win  her  if  you  only  hold  out." 

Harold:  "  N'o  use,  tny  boy  !  She's  holed  out 
already  and  started  a  new  game  with  a  belter 
player  !  "—Li/e. 

Iiii|ulrfd  the  Price,— Hk  :  "Then  everything 
is  fixed  and  we  can  be  mat  tied  in  May,  can't  we?" 

She  :  "  There  is  only  one  tiling  I  have  not  spoken 
of,  and  mamma  insisted  that  I  must." 

Hk:  "  Certainly,  my  angel.  What  is  it  ?  Hid  me 
go  through  any  trial  for  your  dear  sake  and  I'll  do 
it.  Ask  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  if  such  a  thing 
is  in  existence  I'll  get  it-  ay,  even  tho  I  must 
swim  the  seas,  climb  the  loftiest  peaks,  or  search 
in  the  fuming  craters  of  mighty  volcanoes,  I'll  do 
it." 

She  :  "  It  isn't  much,  my  dear.  Mamma  said  I 
must  ask  you  how  much  you  intended  to  allow  me 
a  week  for  pin-money." 

He  :  "  Um — er-  how  much  are  pins  a  paper 
now  ? " —  Tit- Bits. 

In  Vain.— Dr.  Herbert  W.  Spencer  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  his  attempt  to  corner  a  Christian 
."icienlist  • 

"  Kvery  time  we  met,  this  Scientist  took  occasion 
to  scoff  at  medical  science  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
wonders  which  could  be  performed  through  faith. 
'  You  are  convinced  that  through  faith  you  can  do 
anything?'  I  said  to  him  one  day. 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'failh  will  move  mountains.' 

"  A  week  later  he  was  in  my  office  with  a  swol- 
len jaw  due  to  a  toothache.  '  What,  you  here  ' '  1 
exclaimed,  with  feigned  astonishment. 

"' Oh,  doctor,'  he  said, 'I  have  suffered  agony 
all  through  the  night,  I  simply  can't  stand  this 
pain  any  longer.' 

"  '  Have  you  tried  faith?'  I  said  to  him.  '  You 
know  you  told  me  the  other  day  that  faith  could 
move  mountains.' 

"  '  Hut  this  is  a  cavity,  doctor  ;  this  is  a  cavity.'  " 
— New  York  Times. 


Coming  Events. 


April  14.— Convention   of  the   Koyal    League,  Su- 
preme Council,  in  Chicago. 

April  14  17.  — (iiand  American   Handicap  Shot)t,  in 
Kansas  City. 

April  15.     Convention  of  the  National  Hrotherhood 
of  Coal- Hoisting  Engineers,  in  Springfield,  III. 

April  i6-i8.-Convention  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  in  Baltimore. 

April  ao-ai.— Convention  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  in  Washington. 

April  22.- Convention   of   the   American    Railw:iv 
Association,  in  New  York. 

April  22-23.— Convention  o^  "'•^  New  Kngland  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers'  Association,  in  Hoston. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Central  and  South  America. 

March  16. — Salvador  and  Guatemala  agree  to  ar- 
bitrate their  differences. 
The  new  (ierman  Minister  ai  1  ives  .it   Carai  as 


Are  You  Drinking 

Nature's  Choicest  Nutrient, 


Made  from  pure  milk  and  malted 
grain — a  delicious  and  invigorating  food- 
drink  that  agrees  with  everybody.  Put 
up  in  powder  form  ;  prepared  instantly 
by  dissolving  in  water.  For  use  at  meals, 
'tween  meals — a  meal  in  itself. 

Ised  and  Sold  Everywhere;  All  Dnigalsts. 

Q  A  \T  PT    F  If  >'""  ^™  "°^  using  it  now,  let    FREE 
j."V.\ii   1.1.  ^^   _.^^^j  ^.^^1  ^   -p^jj,   Package   ^_«___ 

HORLICK'S  FOOD  CO..  Racine.  Wis..  U.  S.  A. 
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As  the  mother  rocks  the  cradle  love  tr.insforms  it  t'  .■>  kind  i>f 
loom  whereon  tier  toiui  (.iiuy  weaveii  a  t>ri^ht  colorcil  future 
(or  her  <  hild.  Ai  the  i  hild  grows  the  wise  mother  feeds  his 
mind  Willi  precept'iofintcerily  and  industry;  his  brain  and 
body  «i:h  M  l.-NiifKlsllls<;  pood  in  unlcr  th.nt  he  may  be 
strong  fur  lit^-  ^  battles  and  find  an  honored  place  with  men 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit 


■^ 


ts  the  Natural  Food—  '  'ir'al  part  has 

an  exact  countcrp.Trt   t  I  the  ftxKl  that 

liullcKlhein-rfe.  t  «linl.- I  r    ,,..■   It   I  I,,;  !s  the  prrf'-.  t  Jiarts. 

The  perfect  food  to  perfect  man.  SHREDDED 
WHOLE  WHEAT  BISCUIT  is  more  porous  than 
any  other  food  —  that  means  more  digestible. 

It  Is  quii.kly  tr.ui^lormcd  Into  r>.  h  I'lood,  firm    Hcth.   h..rdy 
inusclcs  and  an  a«.tive  ttraln.    SuM  by  all  (grocers. 
Send  for  "The  Vital  ri„rstlon-  (C.M)k  Hook,  Illustrated  In 
lolorsi  IKliK.     Address 

THE  KATDRAL  FOOD  COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ROLLER 


RctoItph  on  an  cT«rt  center, 
5  AourMtelT  (ulJUHtwl  .-nd  flt- 
jtlntrii.  tho  I  .M  r  HoV  Ko 
SliAKTSIIOHN  Hlwdp  Holler  re- 

qulros  BO  TACUi.    Aak  detUcr 


] 


''SiVtfE"  VEHICLES 


Cciialof^ue 


W»ii'll  direct  rroiii  our  fuct.ny  mimiK  y    u  iv 
thri>e   pn.lltB.      .Sjitinfurllon    8imriinti'c<l    ..r    ii.inif 
fiiiidod  nii.l  wo  p»y  fri-iglit  Imtli  Whvb.     Our  lew  priccBi 
will  aitiininh  vnii.     Our  ^4  9.M;uiilnin  mndr  Sppciiil    IhI 
twioul  to  nny  »7.M10  Top  HiiHRy.      LarR.-    rRKK   c»ta- 
InKiio  fully  doRcrlbpi*  all  our  vphlrlm  mnl  hnrnoRn. 

Write  today  for  Monry  Saving  Catatogue.    IJ. ».  UVCtU  Y  A  C'AHT  CO~  B  760  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
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AN  OLD   BOOKKEEPER   IS  DISCRIMINATING. 
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AMERICAN  ^ 

$40TYPEWRITER  r.l^h"'s;;.^d-:-' u"'' 

nianif'-ldingr.    Met-ts  every  reiiiilreiiunt.    Send  for  catalcjriie 
and  siieoial  trial  offer.    Mention  The  Litekary  Digest. 

#60  leiui  thun  other  hlKh-erudc  inurhlne*. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWKITEK  <OMPANY 

Brondwav    betwei-n  Warren   and  C'tiambers  Sts.,  New  York. 

Six  Months  for  75c. 
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bound  in  tile  new  WEIS  ltIM»KI! 

niakeii  a  hook  fervour  librai'j"  equal 
to  any  81.50  boot.  A  perfect,  per- 
manent or  temporary  binder.  Cov- 
ered in  Olive  Cireen  Vellum  De 
Luxe,  nieely  stamped  side  and  back. 
Holds  six  copies  Century.  Harper's 
Scribner'.s  Success,  Review  of  Re- 
views, ilcClure's,  Munsey,  Cosmo- 
politan, Leslie's  Monthly,  Pearson's 
or  Strand— Sor.  Ladies' Home  Jour- 
nal or  Success,  I'i  copie-s— <0r.  For 
sale  at  stationers  or  from  us  at 
same  price,  prepaid. 

^FNTFRFF  Sendusthename.'- 
3tW  1  r  Ktt  „f  j^^^g   readers 

of  anv  of  above  and  we'll  send  you 
FREE  one  of  the  famous  Weis  Brush 
Tubes. white  mucilatte (librarypa.ste) 
Perfect  for  mounting  photos, handy 

for  cifficf.  schi.ol  or  homi-  u^e. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER.  CO. 

140  La  Grange  St.,  Toledo.  O. 

MiSS  UPPtNGOTT'S 

LOWER    SEEDS 

NmstDrtloms,  20  Varieties 
Ro^ai  Show  Pansy,  111')  Colors 
Sweet  Peas.  40  Varieties 
Asters,  Slied.  all  kinds 

These  Four  Packets  (2.=)C 

value)  for  8c  and  names 

f  two  flower  loving  friends. 

ly  11th  annual  catalog  and 

book,  "Floral  Callure,"KREK. 

HISS  C.  H.  LIPPINCOTT, 

MlnneapolU,  flUnn. 


Agents 
Wanted 


MODERN  ASTROLOGY 

To  introduce  our  Magazine,  we  offer  FREE,  a  reliable 
horoscope  to  every  subscriber  sending  $2  50.  Single 
copy,  2Sc.  Or  we  will  give  a  TEST  horoscope  for 
2Sc.  Send  date,  hour,  place  of  birth,  and  sex. 
Booklet  Free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
MODERN  ASTROLOGY  PUB.  CO.. 

Lonilon.  Paris,    Berlin.   Bombay,   and 
81S0  Metropolitan  Itulldliig.  NEW    YORK 


Miircli   17  -  Veni'zuela   piiys  the  tirst  instalment 
o(  the  German  claim. 
.\  .serious  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Uruguay. 

.March  i8.-  The  Venezuelan  ijunboat  Restaurador 
bombards  the  rebel  port  of  Carupano. 

l'''ii;htinsf  's  reported  near  .Montevideo,  Uru- 
jruav;  the  Government  sends  peace  delegates 
to  oflfer  terms  to  the  revolutionists. 


-President   Castro   of   Venezuela   re- 


March    21. 
signs. 

Three  members  of  the  Colombian  Cabinet,  in- 
cluding the  Premier,  resign.  The  Cabinet  is 
immediately  reconstructed. 

.March  -.•-•.  — The  Venezuelan  Congress  declines  to 
accept  President  Castro's  resignation,  and 
asks  him  to  reconsider  his  step. 

Peace  is  signed  between  the  Uruguayan  Gov- 
ernment and  the  rebels. 

Othkk  Kokkign  Nkws. 

March  i6,— Secretary  Moody  visits  President 
Pal  ma. 

Hritish  naval  estimates  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  $179, 184,000. 

Germany  and  France  take  official  action  to- 
ward participation  in  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion. 

March  17. — Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  new  cup  chal- 
lenger ,iV/</;«/-<><:A  7//.  is  launched  at  Dunbar- 
ton. 

Tarrasch  wins  the  Monte  Carlo  Chess  Tourna- 
ment. 

ICuropean  Ministers  at  Peking  decide  that 
China  must  pay  the  indemnity  bonds  without 
waiting  for  settlement  of  the  question  of 
payment  of  duties  in  gold. 

March  18.— The  German  Reichstag  appropriates 
$375,000  of  the  $750,000  to  be  expended  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  sustains  the 
policy  of  the  government  relative  to  the  male 
religious  congregations. 

March  19.  — In  the  Gerinan  Reichstag  Chancellor 
von  Hiilow  defends  the  cause  of  Germany  in 
the  Venezuelan  affair. 

Colonial  Secietary  Chamberlain  declares  that 
100,000  Boers  have  been  repatriated  and  that 
the  British  Government  is  giving  the  new 
colonies  a  total  of  $75,000,000  for  their  resettle- 
ment. 

March  20. — Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain  re- 
ceives the  city  of  London's  ofKcial  congratu- 
lions  on  his  mission  to  South  Africa. 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  American  journalist, 
poet,  and  humorist,  dies  in  Florence,  Italy. 

March  21.— Further  appropriations  to  relieve  the 
distress  in  North  Sweden  are  asked  for  by 
the  Swedish  Riksdag. 

Pierre  des  Ersars,  Director  of  Economic  Stud- 
ies at  the  Bank  of  France,  predicts  the  down- 
fall of  American  trusts. 

March  22. — The  Rev.  Frederick  William  Farrar, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  dies  in  London. 
China  and  Cuba  provide  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Domestic. 


March  16.  — Senate :  All  amendments  proposed  to 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  are  rejected. 

March  ij.— Senate :  The  Panama  Canal  treaty  is 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  73  to  5. 

March  19. — Senate:  The  Cuban  Reciprocity  treaty 
is  ratified  by  a  vole  ot  50  to  16  and  the  Senate 
adjourns. 

OrHi:R  Domestic  Nkws. 

March  16. — The  itinerary  of  President  Roose- 
velt's Western  trip  is  made  public. 

The  War  Department  undertakes  to  compile  a 
complete  roster  of  soldiers  on  the  Union  and 
Confederate  sides  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Mississippi  flood  situation  becomes  more 
alarming. 

The  Supreme  Court  refuses  to  reinstate  Miss 
Taylor  to  her  position  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

March  17. — Charles  M.  Schwab  returns  from  his 
trip  abroad. 
The  President  appoints  Dexter  North  Director 
of  the   Census,  to   succeed  William  R.  Mer- 
riam,  resigned. 

March  18. — The  Coal  Strike  Commission  submits 

its  report  to  the  President,  but  it  is  not  made 

public. 

The   President   withdraws   the   nomination   of 

William  Plimlev  for  Assistant  United  States 


FRENCH 

GERMAN 

SPANISH 

If  you  could  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience and  at  a  most  reasonable 
cost  learn  to  speak,  read  and  write  French, 
German  or  .Spanish,  would  you  care  to 
do  so  ? 

Dr.  Rosenthal's  "  Common  Sense 
Method  of  Practical  Linguistry,"  com- 
bined with  the  Language  Phone,  is  recog- 
nized as  the  easiest,  quickest,  most 
satisfactory  and  least  expensive  system 
in  existence. 

Sign  the  Inquiry  Blank,  mail  to  us  to- 
day and  full  particulars  of  the  Rosenthal 
Method — together  with  special  price — 
will  be  forwarded  at  once. 


INQUIRY  COUPON 

Please  send  to  me  full  particulars 
concerning  your  Language  Phone 
Method  of  acquiring  French,  German 
or  Spanish,  together  with  your  special 
offer. 
Name 

Post  Office 

Date State 

L.  I). 


The  International  College  of  Languages 
18  Park  Row.  New  York. 


CO 
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Bar  -  Lock  Typewriter 

Send    for    Catalogue    and    full     infor- 
mation   to 

COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MFG.  CO. 

49  West  l!6th  St..  New  York  City 


HENRY    FIELDING 

A  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  together  with  a 
brochure  giving  a  complete  list  of  Fielding's 
writings  compared  with  what  is  published  in  present 
editions,  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning 
this  paper.  Address  CROSCUP&  STERLING  CO., 
25  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 

RREE. 


IE  Vnil   U/AMT  Tn   QCI  I     »">■    '^'"'l    "f    property  any- 

ir    lUU    VYANI     lU   OlLL  where  quick  for  cash  send  me 

Description  and  Price  today.    I  can  save  you  time  and  money. 

FRANK  P.  OLEVKLAND, 

Re.Tl  Kstate  Expert,         7813  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago 
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Sf  n  DRESSES  ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  #: 

^|f  I  %0  Complete  from  Head  to  Toe  in  Latest  Style.     i^»  r  . 

FRE£~SAMPLES   AND    MEASUREMENiTbLANKS, 

To  introduce  direct  to  tbe  wearer  our  Ladles'  and  Men's  Custom  Tsiloriog 

wo  will  make  llio  liiht  twenty  itiousaud  suits  absolutely  to  iiieuNures  sent  us  for  only 
$10  and  Klvo  tlio  IoUowIuk  complete  outfits  KRBti.  Actually  $28  value  for 
either  l^adles'  or  Men's  outlit  for  only  $10  aud  iiotlilng  to  pay  until  after  you 
receive  the  suit  and  free  outlit  and  lind  It  just  as  represented.  Send  us  your  name 
Bnd  postollice  address,  and  we  will  send  you  Frea  Samples  of  Cloth,  5  foot  tape  line 
and  measurement  blank  for  size  of  Suit,  liat,  Shirt,  Shirtwaist  aud  Shoes. 


LADIES'    OUTFIT. 

A  ernalae  Wool  Mixed  Rcpcllant  Latest 
><(>'Ie  Ladles'  Tallor-niBdeltloasc  Suit 

for  mcli  ladies'  tailors  ( liarpe.  ..#20.00 

■  ohair  Krltor  Straw  Trimmed  llat 2.50 

I'uir  (*tyIUh  Sboen 2.50 

Canc-y  I'ercalc  Khlrtwalnt 1.50 

PalrLUIe  Thread  lloKe 50 

Laee  Itordered  Handkerchief 50 

Hsndiome  Patrnt  Lraltarr  l!»1l .50 

Thoatandiariadiriija;  dall;torthla  $28. OO 


MEN'S    OUTFIT. 
A  cenolne  Cheviot  Hen's  Suit  made  to  measure 

in  tlic  latest  Knirlish  Sack   Stvic,   well  luado  aud 
durably  tiimmcd,  Buoh  a  Eiiit  as  iome    tailois 

ci.art-e $20.00 

A  l>uDlar>  blofk,  Derbv  or  Fedora  Hat...       2.50 
A  pair  t,f  .tjlUli  Luce  ••hoea.  Ihenfw  qufrn  la»t       2.50 
\  rcreale  Shirt.  «ltb  collar  and  raff,  atlitr hrd 
A  niBlKlIk  Four-ln-hand  NirLtie  or  Itow 
A  pair  offanev  Wfb  llluntlr  ^>uiipenders. ■ 

A  Japuntoe  MIk  ilundki  rrhlef 

A  pair  orranry  Llxlf  Thread  r^oeka 

Thousaoils  of  Amrrieao  ciUiran  pay  daily  for  llili 


nnN'Tni>l  AY'^^^'*  ^^^'"^  fined  20.000  orders  our  prices  for  these 


suits  will  be  $20  and  MO  FREE  ARTICLES. 


GENTS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITTINB  CO., 


242  MARKET  STREET,ii 
CHICAGO,   ILL. 


LADIES'   DEPT.  750,  MEN'S   DEPT.  850, 

Reference:    First   National    Bank,    ChicTRo;    Capital  $12,000,000, 


Treasurer  at  New  York  and  nominates  Ham- 
ilton Fish  for  the  place. 

The  hearing  of  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany suit  begins  in  St.  Louis. 

March  19. —An  international  syndicate,  headed 
by  the  Seligmans,  renews  the  proposition  to 
assume  Venezuelan  debts  to  the  Powers. 

March  lo.  — The  President  reappoints  Dr.  W.  D. 

Crum,    Collector  of  customs  at   Charleston 

and    W.     ^^.     Kyrne,     district-attorney     for 

Delaware. 
Five  packing  companies  are  fined  $5,coo  each  in 

the  Missouri  .Supreme  Court. 
Six  persons  are  killed   in  a  collision  between 

two  Long  Island  .Sound  steamers. 

March  21.— The  report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  is  made  public. 
.Marcus  Braun,  of  New  York,  is  appointed  by 
the  President   to  go   abroad    and    study   tlie 
immigration  conditions  under  the  new  law. 

March  22.— General  Wood  replies  to  the  charges 
made  against  him  by  Kstes  (i.  Ralhbone,  ex- 
Director  (jeneral  of'Cuban  Posts. 
Dr.  O'Brien,  the  American  dentist,  arrives  in 
New  York,  and  denies  the  stories  about  him 
and  Princess  Louise  of  .Saxony. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  denounces  General  Funston  for 
th.e  capture  of  Aguinaldo  by  deceit. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  shou'id 
be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  821. 

By  P.  F.  Blake. 

First    Prize,   Uampstead  and    Jlighgate     Lxpresi 

Tourney. 

Black — Twelve  Pieces. 


Every 

Married 

Man  and  Woman 


I  should   read 

"Sexology" 

By  WiIIl8Lm  H.  Wa.nin8,  A.M.,  M.D. 
'I  UK  ONLY    ItOOK 

which  treats  of  the  sexoloKicil  rcKitions  of  both 
sexes  out  of  and  in  wedlock,  as  well  as  how  and 
when  to  advise  son  or  daughter. 

Has  iincqualed  endorsement  of  the  press,  min- 
istry, legal  and  medical  professions. 

Do  You  Know 
that  the  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill-heahli, 
sickly  children,  and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex  ? 
Sent,  cloth-bound,  post-paui,  on  receipt  of  i-l. 00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions''  and 
Table  of  Contents,  also  our    iix)   page  illus- 
trated catalogue  of    Hooks  of    Merit — Free. 

PURITAN   PUBLISHING  CO., 

Depl.  "B"  Philadelphia,  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 


glider ^gents  y\f anted 


in  each  town  to  tako  orders  for  our  new 


lilKh  tirade  Gi. 


need  Bicycles. 


New  1903  Models 

Belilae,"      ~="'''«»      S8.7B 

"StbeHan,"    »u^v    $12.15 
"Meudorf,"  R<»<i  iu«t  $14.7 B 

no  bctUT  bicycle  at  any  price 
I     Av\i  other  v\ake  or  model  i/ou  leant  at 
\one-third  usual  price.    Ctiolce   of  any 
'  stiindard  tiros  and  l>e!it  equipment  on 

all  our  birvi-les.     f^trovor^t  (r^inrn-'tre. 

SHIP   OM  APPROVAL 

C.  fi.n.  t.iunvoni-  v'lhnut  ,1  ,-.  .  r  ,,,;  <.,«i{ 
"and  allow  lO'D.VYS  KKKK '1  ItlAX 

before  purcliusc  is  Miulint:. 

500  Good    2nd-hand   Wheels    $3   to    $B. 

DO   NOT   1U;V   .  M-Trlc  until  t  u  1,.t«  .rltwn  t-r  oi.r  frra 
_  rktaiof  with  luit«  pbgt<«rmphlo  ctl|rT«TlDCt  and  fuU  dc»crti'tloca. 

MEAD  OYCLE  COm    Dept  62G,  Chicago. 


Highest  Interest    Therclsnolwtterplacetoloanmon- 

— ev  on    iiiortgatce  tlian  in  tbe  State 

o^  Montana. 

Best    Security     "ecause  interest  rates  are  higher,  land 
^—  liticH  sluiple  and  perftet.  and  uest  qual- 
ity Itiiid  can  1«.'  twuKbt  at  lowest  price*. 

Cheapest    Lands   Money  Io.incd  at  S  per  cent,  city  lot* 

L ^.^_  and  farm  IkiwI;*  bought  and  sold.  iQ- 

forination  five.     >Vilte  to 

S.  H.  WOOD  6;  CO. 

Real  Estate  snd  Investments        Great  Falls,  Mont. 


i 

ft         4u         ft  wBa 
6 


GEM 


NAIL 
CLIPPER^Ov 


White— liiglit  I'iecea. 

aS»K3;3Q3p;as4p;     3kp2B;r3ki 
p  6  K  ;  1  p  p  1  r  J  p  H;  a  b  t. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Readera  of  The  Litkiuh 


l5/)e 
Beauty 
Curve 

in 

NAIL 

CUTTING 

is 

^iven  by 


A   COMPLETE    MANICURE    SET 

Nickcl-pl.iied.       Pocket  size.       Kicp-.  sb.irp    b.r    years 
Trims  tbe  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  01  Icngib  desired 

Sold  everywhere.      By  mail,  25  cents 

Sterling  Silver  Handle 
Price  Ji.oo 
rass  HandlcwilhhesI 
Nickel-|ilate,  to  . 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St..  Ansonia.  Conn. 


WHEEL    CHAIRS 

Wo  Mako  Over  TO  Styl> 

'Hie  lase  111  invalidism  does 
not  exist  fur  wbicb  wc  (aniiot 
furnish  a  suitable  rhair  Spei  i  il 
style.^  or  sizes  made  to  nrdrr 
Catalogue  "II"'  illuslratf.  .lud 
de,,  iilas   (lie.  1 

OEO.  r.  SARGEMT  CO. 
SOI  Fourth  Avo.,  N.  Y. 

Y  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tbe  publicatioD  when 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Hook. 

' '  Can  I  Become  an  Electrical  Engineer  ? 

Thedwtrlcal  fipl.i  offiTS  thf  Bri-»le,«t  op|«,rliiiiltl.  >  1  ■ 
advancemrnl.  W  »  t<-«eli  KlnlrU.l  Kiiitiiiff rlnif.  K.. , 
trie  LljfhtinK.  Eiwlrlc  Rallwavii,  M.Th.iil.»l  Kiiijin..  r 
Inu.  SIfam  En|cine6rin([.  M«  h«nl..tl  nraxinu.  at  v..iir 
hoiiir  by  mall.  InntltiiUi  rnilorKtl  by  Tho.  A.  Va\\-^  n 
•  nil  othVrn.  RIcetrlral  Knclneer  Inalllute, 
l>cpt.   4.  848  West    X8d  Ht..     New   York. 


It  CoHtH  I<ORH  Tliiin  Y'nu  Think 

for  a  strong,  durable.  Bliructivo  Wroiigbt  Iron 
or  Wire    Fence   for  your    Lawn  or  <"<>metpry. 
tiiiullty  and  atylcs  UMPtpinlled.    Write  for  free 
('iitnlogiiB  r      2;il  S.  .'ioniite  Ave. 
Enterprl.^e  Foundry  6c  Fence  Co. .  Imtljiupolls,  Ind. 


CAUSE.  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  of 

CONSUMPTION 

Sritil    for  l)fscri)iliri'    Circulitis  iiud  Contcnti 
of   Ih.nk- 

H.  H.  SPIERS,  M.D.,  Publisher 

I'JI  \V.  L.,niiii  Mr.el.         .         OHKKLI.N,  OHIO 


VL^  A  ^T^p  f  "J Active,  educated  men  of  busines 

^^  ^^'^   i   L,l^        ability  to  represent  us      Weekly 
salary  or  guarantee  p.iid.     Give  age.  ((iialifications.  refer- 
ences.    HODI).  Ml  ADS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

soap  does  nothing  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical 
properties;  for  the  color  of 
health  and  health  itself 
use  Pears'.     Give  it  time. 

c/^M  alt  over  the  world. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Through    the    Feet 

Don't    Take    Medicine,   External    Rem- 
edy Brings  Quick  Relief.     FREE 
on   Approval.    TRY    IT. 

We  want  everyone  who  has  rheumatism  to 
send  us  his  or  her  name.  We  will  send  by  re- 
turn mail  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the 
wonderful  external  cure  which  has  brought 
more  comfort  into  the  United  States  than  any 
internal  remedy  ever  made.  If  they  give  relief, 
send  us  One  Dollar;  if  not  don't  send  us  a 
ceni. 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  and  cure  by  absorbing  the  poisonous 
acids  in  the  blood  through  the  large  pores. 
They  cure  rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  we 
couldn't  afford  to  send  the  drafts  on  approval 
if  they  didn't  cure.  Write  to  day  to  the  Magic 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  R.  U.  28  Oliver  Building, 
Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  trial  pair  of  drafts  on 
approval.  We  send  also  a  valuable  booklet  on 
Rheumatism. 


Regal  Shoes  by  Mail 

Over  220,000  men  and  women  are  regular  custom- 
ers of  our  Mail  Order  Department.  One-fifth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  gross  sales  represents  the  number  not 
fitted  with  first  pair  of  shoes.  Every  customer  is 
suited.     We  absolutely  guarantee  this. 

Regals  ensure  latest  styles  from  Paris,  London, 
and  New  York,  in  all  standard  leathers  and  Valvic 
Calf — a  new  porous  leather  of  which  we  have  abso- 
lute control. 

Only  genuine  Oak  Bark  Tanned  sole  leather  used. 
Regals  go  from  "Tannery  to  Consumer  "—elimi- 
nating four  profits — $6.00  shoes  for  53.50  ;  if 3. 75  car- 
riage charges  prepaid. 

Write  for  spring  style  book,  samples  of  leather 
and  complete  instructions  for  ordering  by  mail. 

48  exclusive  stores  in  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.     16  in  New  York  City  alone. 

REGAL   SHOE  COMPANY 

Mail  Order  Address  :  736  Summer  Street,  Boston 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
Us  own  gas.  Brighterthan  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  .No  Grrasr.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.   i^'aU  Wutcd  Eterywhere 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5«h  Street,  CANTON,  OWO. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largeit  Nurwry.      OTHERS    FAIL 


Fruit  Book  Free.    Result  of  78  years'  experienc* 

'STAKK  BRO*.  Unlsiaaa,  Mo.;  Dansvillc,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


Problem  822. 

By  -Max  Feigl. 

First  Prize  Schachmatnoje  Obozrenije,  Moscow, 
Tourney. 

Black— Eleven  Pieces. 


'■kk"'t 


4Aa. 


^^  B  ife   ^A 

■    ^^    B    ■ 

*    W  ^^    2    ^  #* 

^  fMA      "^m.       WM 


i    'D; 


White -Ten  Pieces. 

S'K  bi;biBi   p3;5Piy;2p5;p2kP2p; 
PRpPippr;P7;4S3- 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


So 

lution  of 

Problems. 

No.  815. 

g- 

-B3. 

No. 

8i6 

Kt-B7 

QxP 

B — Kt  5,  mate 

Any 

P  X  Q 

Q-B  4,  mate 

Other 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  L  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  WalhaIla,S.  C;  E.  N. 
K  ,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  F.  Gainage,  Westboro,  Mass.; 
R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia ;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  C.  M.  Ferrari,  Ouray, 
Colo.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  C.  N.  F., 
Rome,  Ga.;  E.  C.  Patty,  Macon,  Miss.;  W.  T.  St. 
Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  M.  Almy, 
Chicago.;  R.    J.  Colshell,  Girard,  111. 

815:  "  Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  O.  C.  Pit- 
kin, Syracuse, 'N.  v.;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman, 
Tex  ;  F.  L.  Hitchcock,  Scranton,  Pa.;  C.  H. 
Schneider,  Maglev,  Ind.;  J.  Powers,  New  York 
City  ;  W.  B.  Hall,  Marion,  Kan. 

816:  Dr.  B.  M.  Cromwell,  Eckhart  Mines,  Md.;  F. 
Alsip,  Ogden,  111.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  E. 
A.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Col. 

Comments  (815)  :  "Very  good,  more  worthy  a 
prize  than  Feigl's  8n  "— M.  M.;  "Key  and  general 
construction  admirable"— G.  D.;  "Very  fine; 
except  that  the  key  is  a  Q-sacrifice,  it  is  up  to  the 
Tourney-standard  "—F.  S.  F.;  "Good  kev,  neat 
construction,  slender  originality  "—F.  G  ;  "  First- 
class"-;.  G.  L.;  "Weak"— W.  R.  C;  "Very 
clever  "—"Twenty-three." 

816:  "Very  clever  and  deceptive"— M.  M.;  "A 
clever  single-variation  ruse"— G.  D.;  "Fine  strate- 
gem  to  catch  solvers"— F.  S.  F.;  "A  strikingly 
effective  and  beautiful  rendering  of  this  theme  "— 
F.  G.;  "Original  and  interesting  "—J.  G.  L.;  "A 
neat  little/^w  cfesprit"—'^.  R.  C;  "Novel,  beauti- 
ful"—C.  N.  F. 

In  815,  very  many  solvers  relied  upon  Q— K  sq, 
intending  Kt— K  7  mate  ;  but  they  overlook 


I. pinning  the  Kt. 

B-R2 
816  caught  very  many, 
or  7,  would  do,  for 

QxP 


It  looks  that  Q-K  6,  B  3 
Q  or  B  mates. 


Any  Any 

Mr.  Barry,  however,  provided  against  this  : 
Q-K  6  QxP  No  mate. 


R-Rsq  Q-K  Ktsq 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  T.  St.  A.  got 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take   Laxative    Bromo  -  Quinine   Tablets.     This 
signature  jg/%  Jj, on  every  box,  25c. 


£CK<JU«^ 


Pale  People 

whose  tissues  are  piuing  foi 
the  strengthening  and  build- 
ing comfort  of  rich,  thick  blood, 
should  bear  in  mind  that 

Ozomulsion 

will  give  them  what  they  need. 

That  transparent  blue  skin, 
or  the  yellowish  dirty  pallor, 
so  often  seen,  are  very  danger- 
ous signs. 

Blood  is  life. 

Make  it  with  Ozomulsion, 
the  only  vitalized  emulsion  of 
pure  cod  liver  oil  with  guaiacol 
and  the  hypophosphites  of 
lime  and  soda. 

Begin  to-day.  Get  it  at 
your  druggist's. 

In  order  that  you  may  test  the  merits 
of  Ozomulsion,  send  your  name  and  full 
address  to 

THE  OZOMULSION  CO. 

3a  De  Peyster  Street     -     New  York 

mentioning  The  Literary  Digest,  and  a 
large  trial  free  bottle  will  at  once  be  sent 
you  by  mail  prepaid. 

J.  Cambridge  Wharton,  M.  D. 
102  West  89th  Street 
New  York,  February  3,  1903. 
Ozomulsion  Company,  N.  Y.  City: 

Gentlemen — I  feel  I  must  write  you  about  the  won- 
derful success  I  have  had  with  your  Ozomulsion. 

Particularly  in  one  case  of  incipient  consumption. 
This  patient  came  to  my  office  in  November,  1902.  He 
was  emaciated,  had  a  constant  cough,  with  night 
sweats,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 
A  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputum  showed  the 
characteristic  tubercle-bacilli. 

I  prescribed  Ozomulsion,  telling  the  patient  when 
I  did  so,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  help  him  any. 
Mucli  to  my  surprise,  the  first  bottle  was  of  marked 
benefit  to  him.  He  has  taken  in  all  six  bottles  and  has 
gained  ten  pounds.  His  cough  is  very  slight  and  lie 
feels  so  much  better  that  he  has  gone  back  to  his  work 
as  salesman. 

I  can  endorse  your  Ozomulsion  in  every  way.  I  have 
prescribed  it  in  many  cases  of  Bronchitis  and  in  wasting 
diseases,  where  a  real  food  was  needed.  One  thing  that 
impressed  me  was  the  fact  that  Ozomulsion  did  net 
interfere  with  digestion,  as  so  many  preparations  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  do.     Yours  ;ruly, 

J.  CAMBRIDGE  WHARTON,  M.D. 


CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST   AND    BEST 

%^^toT  '48  to  «5,000 

More  brilliant  than   gas  or  electricity.    Costs  less 

than  kerosene.     Suited  for  any  building  anywhere. 

Write  for  booklet  T 


Bostoo 
Philadelphia 

Chicago 
Los  Angeles 


ASTHMA 


Readers  of  Thk  Ltteraby  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


TAKEX     FKOM   THE    SYSTEM 

Nothinjf  remaios  whkh  can  produce  an  at- 
tack. You  can  eat,  sleep  and  stand  exposura 
without  slightest  return  of  aymptoms.  Appe- 
tite Improved  ;  blood  enrtched  ;  nerves  strengthened ;  whole  system 
built  up  ;  health  perinaneDtly  restored  \  life  made  enjoyable. 

Itook  25  A  Free.  OR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
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8m  and  814;  W.  R.  H..  the  Rev.  SM.  Morton,  D.D. 
Kfflngham,  III  ;  D.  H.  Wiltsie,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
813. 


SIEGFRIED  TAKRASCH. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 

Takrasch  Wins  First  Prize. 
The  last  games  were  played  f>n  Tuesday,  March 
17.  Tarrasc-h  takes  first  prize,  $900,  with  20  points  ; 
Maroczy,  second  prize,  $450,  with  19  points  ;  Pills- 
bury,  third  prize,  $236,  with  i8J4  points.  The  final 
score  : 


IVon.Lost. 

Mieses 13  13 

Marshall 13  13 

Mason loj^  is% 

Taubenhaus loj^  is' 

.\lbin 8  1 

Keggio   ■;%  I 

Moreau o  .' 


H'on.Lost. 

Tarrasch 20        6 

Marotzy 10        7 

l-illsbury    ii%     7}^ 

Schlcchter 17        9 

'reichmann |6}4     9}^ 

Marco 15  J^  10)^ 

Wolf ,4  ,j 

In  expressing  the  disappointment  of  Americar 
over  the  poor  showing  of  our  Champion,  Reicli- 
helm  in  The  A'orth  American  (Philadelphia)  says: 

"  The  outcome  of  the  play  is  the  triumph  of  the 
men  of  endurance  over  the  man  of  genius.  Tar- 
rasch and  Maroczy  could  have  gone  on  for  a  month 
longer  without  atjy  deterioration  of  play,  whereas 
the  highly  strung  Pillsbury,  with  his  brilliant  im- 
aginative and  superb  poetic  conceptions,  could 
only  be  at  concert-pitch  for  a  limited  period. 

"The  first  round  of  thirteen  games  exhausted 
his  vitality,  leaving  him  half  a  game  ahead  of  nil 
competitors.  Even  as  early  as  his  ninth  game 
with  Mieses  he  made  an  astoundmg  oversight  in 
one  move,  and  resigned  forthwith  on  Mieses' 
twenty. second  turn  to  play. 

"The  ultimate  combination  of  pack-horse  and 
race-horse  in  one  individual  does  not  exist  Qual- 
ity and  quantity  ar.e  rarely  found  under  the  same 
hat  Pillsburv  in  his  best  moments  will  carrv 
through  combinations  that  neither  Tarrasch  nor 
Maroczv  could  equal,  but  when  it  comes  to  playing 
week  after  week,  for  n  month  and  a  half,  the  con- 
tmuous  play  of  the  sturdier  men  presents  better 
averages. 

**  .Morphy  and  Pillsbury  are  illustrations  of  the 
ultimate  '  chess-maKtcrship,'  but  men  of  their  cali- 
bre must  have  mental  rest  between  times,  and  not 
bo  obliged  to  enter  competitive  and  prolonged  sit- 
ting mutches  with  adversaries  of  stronger  phv- 
sique." 

The  Rice-Gambit  Tourney. 

The  Pillsbury  National  Correspondence  Chess- 
Association  announces  that  in  April  it  will  start  a 
Kjiecial  tournament,  all  games  of  which  must  be 
on  the  linev  of  the  opening  known  as  the  "Kice 
(Jafnbil." 

Mr.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  the  inventor  of  this  opening, 
gives  lasoas  a  prize-fund.  To  this  will  be  added 
the  entnirlcc  fees,  less  necessary  ex  penses.  The 
firpt-prlze  is  $100. 

The  oDtrance-'fee  is  so  cents.  All  players  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  arc  eligible.  Through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Kicc,  every  contestant  will 
Kft  Mortimer's  book  omtainiog  the  latest  and 
best  analysisof  this  gambit. 

Entries  wjll  close  on  April  15.  Address,  Pills- 
btJry  National  Correspondence  Chess-Association, 
37fForiieH>  Street,  (Chicago,  111. 


A  Short 
Pencil   Story 

( >iico  upon  a  t  iiiK'  tliire  was  a 
iiiuii  \N  liu  didn't  hivi' 

DIXODI'S 

lr:;l:ife"  pencus 

•lust  on.' man.    Tlio  exception 

that   proves  th«'   ruli.     Write 

for   free  l.ooUl.tt' 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  00.^ 

Jersey  City, 

N.  J. 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod   Liver  Oil 

is  different 

from  other  cod  liver  oils,  as  It  Is  never 
sold  In  bulk.  It  Is  bottled  when  manu- 
factured, thus  passing  direct  to  the 
consumer  without  the  possibility  of 
adulteration. 

Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Is  put  up  only  In  flat,  oval  bottles,  and 
bears  our  name  as  sole  agents. 

Schieffelin  6v  Co.,  New  York 


EVANS'   VACUUM    CAP 

Will  Make  Hair  Crow 

This  npipliani'i' will  ina.'wap'c  the  scalp, 
and  fom>  a  hoHlthfiil  drculHtion.  It 
will  i<to|)  hitir  from  fHllinf;  out  and 
ri'store  a  iKH'iiml  (growth  where  live 
fiiUlolen  <xii't.  It  is  used  HlM>iit  ton 
ininut«w  cKili  ni|;bt  U-fore  rttirinor. 
Priee.  tllVO".  wliuh  will  In-  refunded  in 
full  it  it  diHn  not  Kive  satmfiictlon 
within  thirty  days.  For  full  |)articu. 
Ian*  address 


EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  I^ols. 


GOUT  gf  RHEUMATISM 


DietiieGreat  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S   PiLLSl 

Safe,  Sura,  Effective.    50c.  (S,$1. 
DRP0QIST8,  or  224  Villiain  Sfa,  K.  Y.| 


THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

DEPARTMKNT  OK  T.\XES.\Nn  AS.SKSSMENTS. 

M.\IN  OKFIfE,  BOHortiH  OK  MASHATIWN, 

No.  280  BUO.VUW.W,  STKWAKT  UlILDING. 

jHhiiarv  12,  l!Ni.'l. 

NOTICE  IS  HEHEBY  OIVKN.  AS  UKyriKM)  bv  the 
(irealerNew  York  Charter,  that  the  bookx  inlleil  '•The 
Auiiual  Itecord  of  the  .Xwiessed  Valuation  of  Real  and 
I'lTKiinal  FJitate  of  the  BoroiiKhs  of  Muiihattuu,  The 
Briiiix,  Bniuklyii.  gueeiiK  and  Rirhiiiond,  coiii))rising 
The  City  of  New  Vurk,"  will  be  cijieii  for  exHUiination 
uij<l  correi-tion  on  the  si-coud  Monday  of  January,  and 
will  remain  oi>eii  until  the 

1ST  DAY  OK  APRIL,  1903. 

During  the  time  that  the  books  are  open  to  public  in- 
spection, applioatioii  may  be  made  by  any  person  or 
corporation  claimiUK  to  be  atijrrieved  by  the  assessed 
valuation  uf  real  or  personal  estate  to  have  the  same 
correeted. 

In  the  linrouub  of  Manhattan,  at  the  main  office  of 
the  Department  of  Taxes  and  A.sseK8mcnts,  No.  280 
Broadway 

In  the  BorouKh  of  The  Bronx,  at  the  oflTice  of  the  De- 
partment. Municipal  Building,  One  Hundred  and  SeT- 
eiity-Siveiith  Street  and  Thinl  .\venue. 

Ill  the  BorouKh  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment, Municipal  BuildiUK. 

In  the  BoroiiKh  of  Queen.s.  at  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Hackett  Building,  Jackson  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Stri'ct,  I><>ni;  Island  City. 

In  the  Borough  of  liiohmond,  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment, MaKoiiic  BuildiiiK,  Stapleton. 

Corporations  in  all  the  BorouKbs  must  make  applica- 
tioiiH  only  at  the  main  office  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan. 

Applications  in  relation  to  the  assessed  valuation  of 
perHonal  estate  must  be  made  by  the  person  assessed 
at  the  office  of  the  Department  in  the  BoroUKh  where 
such  person  resides,  and  in  the  case  of  a  non-resident 
carryiiiK  on  business  in  The  City  of  New  York,  at  the 
office  of  the  Department  of  the  BorouRh  where  such 
place  of  business  is  located,  between  the  hours  of  ID 
A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.,  except  on  Saturday  when  all  appli- 
cations must  be  made  between  10  A.  M.  and  12  noon. 

JAMF.8  L.  WELLS,  President, 
WILLIAM  S.  COGSWELL.        GEOROE  J.  GFLLESPIE. 
SAMUEL  STRASB0URGF:R,     KUFUS  L.  SCOTT, 
Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 


WHAT  IS  SCHAPIR0GRAPH7 

THE  nrPLICATOIt  that  rle&nly  inultl> 
copies  aiiytiilnifwrittenwith  pen  and  typewriter 
also  inuBlc drawtnprs.  etc.  Oneoritfinal  (rivet  106 
copies  HIJACK  ink  in  IS  nilnut<>«.  Avoldai 
stencil,  washing,  delays,  and  ex pennlTe  suppliea, 
Price,  complete  cap-sice  outfit.  #M.OO,  Lasta 
Tears.  Sent  on  5  day*'  free  trial  without 
deposit.  THE  I.  SCHAPlRO^JRAfH  CO.,  S«6 
Hroadway,  New  York.  % 


T  T 


liJil  I J  M 


INVITATIONS  AND   ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WRITE  FOR   SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

THE  JOHN    B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

3a-38MADI80N  STREET  CHICAGO 


MAPLEWOOD,     -«"  r,'h7„'.""'"' 

A  saiiiitoriiiiii  estahlished  in  1X7,')  fur  the  private  rare  and 
niedieitl  treiLtineiit  of  llriic  and  Aleobulle  Addletloii*. 
Thousands  having  failed  elsi'vihere  have  Imm-ii  cured  hy  u». 
Home     'rreatmeiil     If   I»ei>lred.       Addrevs  TtiK   1>H.   J.  L. 

.STKlllKNS  Co.,  Dep.  68.    T.KBASoN.   (). 


THE 

MAINE 

COAST 


From  Kiltery  Point  to  C».sco  Bay. 

BostBeotioii  of  greatest  summer  resort  State. 
FreelKmklet  deK-rihinir  ei>ttai:es  to  let.  hutels, 
eto.  K.  I>.-C.  n.  Co.,  Old  Orchard,  Me. 


I  Cure  Stomach  Troubles. 

Not  by  any  p.itent  uK-dicines,  nostrums,  or  appliances,  but  by  an  intclliRent  diagnosis  of  YOUR  case. 
Not  by  what  f/»n  think  or  wli,-\t  /  thhtk,  but  by  facts  brought  out  by  a  chemical  and  microscopical 
examination  of  the  (Inntric  .luirr. 

IT    COSTS    YOU    NOTHING    TO    CONSULT  ME. 

Why  do  you  continue  to  siilfer  and  siK-nd  time  and  money  on  patent  medicines  that  can  only  tjive  you 
temporary  relief  ?  Kvery  tlay  vou  (lelay  an  absolute  diacnosis  counts  ajjainst  your  ultimate  recovery. 
Write  me  to-day  for  question  blank  and  an  interestiuK  booklet,  which  will  be  uladly  sent  you  free. 

P.  H.  STRAVSZ.  M.D..  603  Spltzer  Bldtf..  Toledo.  O. 

For  a  numlxsr  of  years  we  have  known  Dr.  P.  II.  Strausz.  who  has  practised  medicine  here  in  Toledo 
as  a  successful  s|)eci.ilist  in  diseases  of  the  stomach,  lie  is  well  qualified  to  treat  this  class  of  diseases. 
We  will  gladly  answer  .-iny  in<|uiry  directed  to  us  relative  to  his  standing. 

E.  1'".  ROWLEY,  Cashier  Central  Savings  Bank. 


Alcohol,  Opium, 
Drug  Using. 


The  ilisrnN^  virlds  easily  to  the 
>ul.U-    t  hlorUle    of  (ioUl    'Ire.it 

ini'iit  a.s  adininisterril  at  these 
KKKI.KY   INKT1T1TTK.S. 

<  oni  in  II II  lent  Ions     confidential. 

Write  for  particulars. 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y,   - 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 


R««<l«r8  of  Tub  LlTXRAnr  I)io»ht  are  iwIuhI  U)  mention  the  publlcutlon  when  Trrltlntf  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HALF   A   BILLION    FOR    IRISH    LANDS. 

"T  If  HEN  I  remember  that  in  1S79  I  served  my  first  term  of 
*  ■  imprisonment  for  proposing  almost  exactly  what  a  Con- 
servative Irish  secretary  proposed  to-day,  I  realize  how  times 
change. "  Such  is  the  comment  made  by  Michael  Davitt,  founder 
of  the  Irish  Land  League,  on  the  Land  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  March  25,  by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Wynd- 


THE  RT.  HON.  GEORGE  WYNDH.\M, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who 
introduced  the  land  bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons. 


LORD  DUNRAVEN, 

Who  presided  over  the  recent  con- 
ference of  landlords  and  tenants 
which  agreed  upon  the  present  land 
scheme. 


ham,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  'I'liis  note  of  surprise  and 
cordiality  characterizes  the  general  tone  of  Irish  comment,  and 
if  further  examination  of  ibe  bill'  does  not  change  the  views  of 
the  Irish  leaders,  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  Irish 
problem  has  evidently  been  taken.     The  cable  despatches  thus 


describe  the  scenes  after  Mr.  Wyndham's  speech  in  presenting 
the  bill: 

"The  passing  of  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  followed  by  a 
rush  to  the  lobby,  whereensued  scenes  that  might  well  make  the 
body  of  Parnell  turn  in  his  grave.  The  tall  form  of  the  Earl  of 
Dudley  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  could  be  seen  amid  a 
crowd  of  Nationalists,  who  scarcely  a  year  ago  would  rather 
have  suffered  every  jienalty  than  associate  with  the  otHcial  head 


THE   EARL  OF  DUDLEY, 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The 
Land  bill  has  inspired  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists with  a  new  feeling  of 
friendship  for  him. 


Copyright  by  J.  E.  Purdy    Boston. 

JOHN   REDMOND, 

Leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party.  His  handshake  with  Lord 
Abercorn  is  considered  an  event  of 
national  importance. 


of  the  Irish  Government.  Beside  Lord  Dudley  stood  grizzled 
little  Sir  Antonj'  MacDonnell,  the  First  Assistant  Irish  Secretary. 
He  it  was  who  drafted  the  bill.  Horace  Plunkett,  Lord  Iveagh. 
Lord  Ashbourne,  and  many  Unionist  members  joined  the  group. 
The  Duke  of  Abercorn,  the  most  powerful  landlord  in  Ireland, 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  John  Redmond,  and  a  mutual  friend 
brought  his  grace  to  the  leader  of  the  Nationalist  party,  with 
whom  the  leader  of  the  Irish  landlords  heartily  shook  hands. 
They  patched  up  the  peace  of  Ireland  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons refreshment-bar." 

The  bill  is,  necessarily,  very  elaborate  and  complicated  ;  but 
its  general  features  are  thus  described  by  the  Springfield  Re- 
pjtd/ican  : 

"The  bill  evidently  follows,  in  general  outline,  the  scheme 
which  was  agreed  upon  in  the  recent  conference  of  landlords  and 
tenant  farmers,  presided  over  by  Lord  Dunraven,  and  which 
has  already  been  widely  di.scussed  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  principle  of  the  bill  is  voluntary  land  purcha.se,  under  which 
the  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  Irish  soil  may  soon  become  the 
owners  of  the  land.  The  landlords  are  to  sell  at  rates  satisfac- 
torj'  to  them,  and  the  tenants  are  to  buy  with  such  advances  of 
cash,  by  instalments,  as  are  within  their  means.  The  difference 
between  what  the  landlords  must  have  and  what  the  tenants  can 
pay  is  to  be  made  good,  as  a  free  gift,  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment  

"It  must  be  understood  that  Briti.sh  credit  is  to  be  applied  in 
two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  to  be  this  smaller  sum 
[$6o.o6o,oooJ  given  freely,  which  iis  never  to  be  repaid  ;  on  the 
other,  there  isi  an  enormous  amount  to  be  loaned  out  of  the  im- 
perial treasury  to  the  tenants  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  land. 
As  Mr.  Wyndham  explained,  this  great  sum,  which  is  now  esti- 
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mated  by  both  Mr.  Wyudhain  aiul  Mr.  Morley  as  about  S5<x),ooo,- 
ooo,  is  to  be  raised  on  a  new  government  loan,  guaranteed  at  2^^ 
per  cent,  interest,  and  issued  as  it  may  be  needed  during  a  series 
of  years.  The  money  thus  raised  will  be  loaned  to  the  tenant 
purchasers  at  ^}4  P*^'"  cent,  interest — all  this  of  course  to  be 
ultimately  paid  back  to  the  Government.  As  the  working  out  of 
the  scheme  will  require  a  long  series  of  years,  the  annual  charge 
on  the  British  treasury  will  not  be  over  some  $2,000,000  a  year, 
according  to  Mr.  Wyndiiam,  which  will  be  largely  counterbal- 
anced, it  is  hoped,  by  a  reduction  in  the  expense  of  governing 
Ireland  due  to  the  greater  contentment  of  the  inhabitants.  Both 
the  constabulary  and  the  magistrates  could  be  reduced  in  num- 
ber, while  the  old  land  commission  could  be  dispensed  with 
entirely." 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  three  "estates  com- 
missioners "  are  to  be  appointed,  who  are  named  in  the  bill,  and 
one  of  whom,  Frederick  S.  Wrench,  now  an  Irish  land  commis- 
sioner. IS  strenuously  objected  to  by  the  Irish  leaders.  The  bill 
contains  no  comjjulsory  clause  requiring  landlords  to  dispose  of 
their  lands,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  majority  of  the  Ulster  land- 
lords will  refuse  to  sell  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  These 
provisions  apply  to  those  lands  only  which  are  mainly  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral,  and  do  not,  therefore,  directly  affect  artisans 
and  mechanics.  The  bill,  if  finally  pas.sed,  will  go  into  effect 
November  i  next,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  length  of  time 
over  which  it  will  operate  will  be  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
years,  tho  the  time  for  repayment  of  the  government  loans  will 
extend  over  a  period  of  about  sixty-two  years.  The  arrears  of 
rent  are  not  swept  away  by  the  bill,  as  first  reported,  but  the 
commissioners  are  given  power,  in  special  cases,  to  remit  a  part 
or  all  of  the  arrears  due  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

John  Redmond,  M.P.,  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  speaks 
cautiously  of  the  bill,  but  admits  that  it  "marks  an  enormous 
advance  on  any  measure  of  its  kind  hitherto  proj)osed  by  an 
English  government."  The  Irish  National  convention  will  be 
held  in  Dublin,  April  14,  and  its  action  on  the  bill,  it  is  thought, 
will  determine  its  fate,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Government 
will  assume  the  burdens  imposed  unless  the  bill  is  accepted  by 
the  Irish. 

The  press  comment  cabled  from  London  and  Dublin  is  all 
commendatory  in  general,  with  reservations  as  to  details.  The 
costs  imposed  are  not  considered  excessive  if  the  pacification  of 
Ireland  is  accomplislied  thereby. 

The  American  press  is  almost  as  keenly  interested  in  the  bill 
as  is  the  British  press,  and  its  introduction  by  the  Conservative 


tiovcrnment  is  by  many  attributed  to  the  political  need  of  the 
Balfour  ministry  to  make  terms  with  the  Nationalists.  T/td 
Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia)  concludes  an  editorial  on  the 
"  Dawn  of  Ireland's  New  Day  "  as  follows  : 

"  What  the  restoration  of  their  land  to  the  Irish  people  means 
can  in  no  way  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  gazed  upon 
the  extreme  of  human  misery  as  it  is  shown  in  Ireland  to-day. 
Since  Cromwell's  armies  overran  the  country,  and  the  land  was 
parceled  out  among  his  generals,  its  people  have  been  subjected 
to  a  long  and  merciless  exploitation.  The  landlords  have  been 
mere  exactors  of  tribute  ;  none  of  the  money  wrung  from  tenants 
has  gone  back  in  the  form  of  improvements  ;  little  of  it  was  ever 
allowed  to  circulate  again  in  the  country,  which  was  drained  and 
sucked  dry.  Each  generation  paid  for  the  land,  without  acquir- 
ing an  acre;  the  next  generation  paid  for  it  again,  and  still 
owned  nothing.  Usually  the  people  were  allowed  to  retain 
enough  of  the  products  of  their  own  toil  barely  to  keep  their 
souls  in  their  bodies,  tho  between  1S45  and  1S48  a  million  of  them 
died.  After  the  famine  year  matters  were  even  worse.  Lajid- 
lords,  des})airing  of  regular  rents  from  the  starving  people, 
drove  them  off  of  large  tracts,  which  they  now  gave  over  to  pas- 
turage. To-day  out  of  15, 000, 000  acres  of  arable  land  in  Ireland, 
less  than  2,  500,000  acres  is  under  the  plow.  The  best  land  is 
given  to  cattle.  The  people  are  in  many  regions  huddled  to- 
gether in  bogs,  trying  to  eke  a  living  out  of  mudholes  such  as 
an  American  farmer  would  turn  over  to  his  pigs  for  a  wallow. 
The  mass  of  them  live  in  huts  of  one  or  two  rooms,  often  without 
windows.  One  in  seven  of  the  population  is 'on  the  rates'  — 
suj)ported  by  the  parish  ;  half  the  rest  live  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
hunger,  and  half  the  remainder  are  fed  largely  by  the  remit- 
tances of  sons  and  daughters  in  America.  Mr.  Wyndham  on 
Wednesday  instanced  a  village  in  which  the  landlord  was  in  the 
workhouse  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  while  the  tenants  lived 
under  conditions  worse  than  those  found  among  the  Kafirs  in 
Africa." 

Referring  to  the  outlay  imposed  ($560,000,000),  The  Tribune 
(New  York)  says :  "  No  wonder  that  the  pricfe  of  consols  goes 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  thirty  years.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  there 
are  worse  things  in  the  world  than  depressed  consols." 

T/ie  Times  (New  York)  questions  the  economic  wisdom  of  the 
bill  as  follows : 

"It  is  more  than  a  little  strange  that  Great  Britain  should  have 
waited,  before  making  what  looks  like  a  sincere  attempt  to 
replace  landlordism  by  jieasant  proprietorship  in  Ireland,  until 
the  economic  and  social  wisdom  of  such  a  change  has  begun  to 
be  questioned  and  doubted.  For  scores  and  scores  of  years  small 
landholdings  have  everywhere  l)cen  praised  as  j)roducing  condi- 
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tious  theoretically  desirable  in  any  couniry,  and  even  tliose  who 

profited  personally  by  the  possession  of  extensive  domains  have 

admitted,   more   or   less   openly,   that   their   position   was   only 

defensive.     But  now  the  situation  is  differently  viewed  by  many 

observers,  and  the  suggestion  is  openly  offered  that  what  may 

be  called  individual  farming  is  neither  beneficial   to  its  jjracti- 

tioners  nor  advantageous  to  the  state.     The  small  farmer  can  not 

use  to  their  full  extent  the  mechanical  and  scientific  aids  which 

the  age  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  man  or  corporation  that 

farms  on  a  great  scale,  and  yet  the  small  farmer  must  sell  his 

products  in  the  open  market  in  competition 

witli  the  exploiters    of  tracts  that   are   more 

like  principalities  than  farms.     He  gets  on  the 

crops  from  a  few  acres  the  same  percentage 

of    profit    as    does    he    whose    harvests    are 

gathered  in  conditions    that    turn  a  minute 

fraction  into  an  annual  fortune.     For  much 

the  same  reason  that  factories  have  supplanted 

the  little  shops  of  other  days,  it  is  prophesied 

that  the  small  farmer  will  soon  be  regarded  as 

an  anachronism.     And  it  is  at  this  time  that 

Great  Britain  has  made  up  her  slow  mind  to 

try  the  experiment  of  peasant  proprietorship  ! 

It  is  reform,  but  perhaps  it  is  belated  reform, 

with  the  circumstances  demanding  something 

quite  different." 


senied  at  the  fair.  It  is  understood  that  President  Loubct,  of 
France,  will  make  the  visit  in  person.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  Edward  VII. 's  personal  representative  here, 
while  Prince  Henry  or  the  Crown  Prince,  and  probably  bolli  of 
them,  will  be  sent  here  by  William  II.  Spain's  interest  in  the 
exposition  has  been  shown  by  the  circumstance  tliat  its  Minister 
has  been  the  first  of  the  foreign  diplomats  at  Washington  to  visit 
St.  Louis." 

Dim' s  Revieiv  gives  the  following  interesting  figures  in  regard 
to  the  exposition  : 


THE   ST.   LOUIS   FAIR'S   "AD 
VANCE   AGENT." 

DAVID  R.  FRANCIS,  who  has  been 
mayor  of  St.  Louis,  governor  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  now 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  next  yeflr ;  and 
his  efforts  in  promotion  of  that  enterprise 
have  met  with  such  astonishing  success  that  he  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  Presidential  "possibility."  He  is  "prominently  and 
frequently  mentioned  as  such  in  the  West, "  reports  the  Kan- 
sas City  Journal.  In  the  brief  space  of  time  between  February 
25  and  March  10,  Mr.  Francis  visited  London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Madrid,  and  Berlin,  and  had  audiences  with  King  Edward,  Presi- 
dent Loubet,  King  Leopold,  and  Emperor  William.  King 
Edward  promised  to  send  to  the  exposition  the  jewels  of  Queen 
Victoria's  jubilee  of  1897,  President  Loubet  promised  to  attend 
the  exposition  in  person,  Leopold  assured  Mr.  Francis  that  only 
his  age  and  the  distance  will  keep  him  away,  and  the  Kaiser 
granted  him  an  exclusive  audience  of  fifty-five  minutes  and  prom- 
ised to  send  a  quantity  of  the  Hohenzollern  family  plate  and  some 
of  his  own  personal  treasures.  The  German  Reichstag,  with  only 
two  dissenting  votes,  appropriated  $375,000  for  the  German  ex- 
hibit, and,  it  is  expected,  will  make  the  sum  $750,000.  The 
British  Government  has  decided  to  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000,  with  more  to  follow.  Mr.  Francis  also  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  European  newspapers,  public  men,  and  merchants 
in  the  fair,  and  he  was  interviewed,  and  dined,  and  promised 
exhibits  galore.  Three  hundred  French  exhibitors  entertained 
him  at  a  dinner  in  Paris,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords  "were  responsible  for  several  dinners  given  in 
his  honor."  One  result  of  this  remarkable  European  trip  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  newspaper  attention  to  the  exposition  in 
this  country. 

Says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  : 

"Before  Mr.  Francis  went  over  to  Europe  the  governments  of 
that  region,  except  France's,  were  rather  apathetic,  and  the 
press  of  their  countries  gave  comparatively  little  space  to  the 
fair.  All  this  indifference  has  been  displaced  by  a  sympathetic 
interest  which  stands  a  chance  to  register  itself  in  large  ex- 
hibits from  all  of  them  and  a  big  attendance  from  all  over  the 
world. 

"There  is  a  prospect,  too,  that  the  heads  of  the  governments 
of  the  leading  European  countries  will  all  be  personally  repre- 


DAVID  R.   FRANCIS, 

The  "Advance  Agent"  of  the  St. 
Louis  Fair,  who  interviewed  three 
Kings  and  a  President  within  two 
weeks. 


"The  following  comparisons  will  serve  to 
convey  some  conception  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  forthcoming  exposition.  The  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  Philadelphia  covered  236 
acres,  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1899-1900,  336 
acres,  the  Columbian  Exjiosition  at  Chicago, 
633  acres.  The  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
will  cover  1,180  acres.  The  construction  cost 
of  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  $8,500,000, 
that  of  the  Paris  Exposition  was  $9,000,000. 
The  cost  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  was 
estimated  at  $18,322,000,  and  the  total  cost 
was  $27,250,000.  The  estimated  construction 
cost  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  is  $30,- 
000,000,  and  its  total  cost  will  be  upward  of 
$40,000,000  by  the  time  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. The  various  States  are  now  rapid- 
ly fixing  upon  their  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  being  fittingly  represented  at  St. 
Louis.  Missouri  has  voted  $1,000,000,  Il- 
linois $250,000  as  a  preliminary  expenditure, 
shortly  to  be  increased  ;  Iowa  $125,000,  which 
will  probably  be  increased,  and  Mississippi 
$50,000,  the  first  appropriation  of  this  kind 
ever  made  by  that  State.  New  York  has  not 
as  yet  made  any  appropriation,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  leg- 
islature will  see  that  the  reputation  of  the  State  for  enterprise 
in  such  matters  is  fully  maintained." 


T 


PROBLEM    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    "LADRONES." 

'HE  capture  of  Surigao  on  March  22  and  its  relief  next 
day,  and  a  pitched  battle  near  Manila  on  Friday  of  last 
week,  constitute  the  most  serious  of  a  series  of  outbreaks  that 
have  been  occurring  with  considerable  frequency  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  the  past  few  months,  and  these  evidences  of  dis- 
turbance and  unrest  are  causing  some  comment.  It  seems  that 
Surigao,  which  is  a  town  in  Northeastern  Mindanao,  was 
"rushed  "and  taken  by  about  ten  escaped  convicts  and  some 
sixty  or  eighty  "ladrones,"  who  killed  Inspector  Clark,  the 
American  in  command  of  the  native  constabulary  force.  The 
constabulary  dropped  their  guns  and  fled,  while  the  American 
residents  took  to  the  Provincial  building,  which  fortunately  con- 
tained the  cable  office.  The  building  was  barricaded,  aid  was 
summoned  by  cable,  and,  under  the  command  of  "  Yellowstone 
Kelly,"  a  former  Indian  scout  and  captain  of  volunteers,  the 
little  band  of  nine  Americans,  two  of  them  women,  held  the  fort 
for  eighteen  hours.  When  the  relieving  column  came  in  view  of 
the  town,  the  ladrcJnes  promptly  fled.  On  Friday  of  last  week 
there  was  a  pitched  battle  between  two  companies  of  Macabebe 
scouts  and  "the  main  body  of  San  Miguel's  force  of  insurgents 
and  ladrones,"  as  the  despatch  from  Manila  calls  them.  The 
"insurgents  and  ladrones"  occupied  an  entrenched  position,  and 
had  erected  a  stone  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  by  200  men.  The 
fighting  lasted  an  hour  and  ended  in  "a  gallant  and  successful 
charge  "  bj'  the  Macabebes,  led  by  two  American  lieutenants, 
which  routed  the  San  Miguel  party.  Lieutenant  Reese  was 
seriously  wounded.     San  Miguel  was  killed. 

These  outbreaks  are  regarded  principally  as  evidences  of  an 
unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  the  islands  that 
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can't  give  you  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  take 
these."  -  -  'he  Brooklyn  liiitrU. 
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should  be  remedied  before  tlicy 
become  more  serious.  "It  can 
only  be  surmised  by  the  general 
public  how  far  the  disafFtc- 
tion  extends,"  says  the  Manila 
Sun,  "and  altho  the  reports  of 
the  authorities  are  reassurinj;, 
and  depreciate  the  extent  of 
the  trouble,  the  public  is  rather 
chary  of  believing  that  there 
is  not  some  general  plan  of  dis- 
turbance on  foot."  The  Manila 
American  thinks  that  a  nrs- 
take  is  being  made  in  leaving 
the  suppression  of  these  out- 
laws to  the  native  constabu- 
lary, instead  of  committing  the 
work  to  the  army.  It  also 
suspects  that  the  scattered 
bands  of  ladiones  are  working 
in  harmony,  with   "individual 

direction   behind  them."     "It  certainly  does  not  appear, "  adtls 
The  American,  "as  tlio  the  situation   was  as  'well  in  hand'    as 
the  authorities  believe  it  is." 
The  Manila  Cabienews  takes  a  much  more  hopeful  view: 

"Major  Garwo(jd  has  returned  from  the  jirovince  of  Albay 
bringing  the  intelligence  that  affairs  are  much  quieter  in  that 
province;  tliat  a  number  of  brushes  had  taken  place  between 
the  constabulary  and  the  ladrones,  and  that  the  latter  were 
always  successful.     There  is  a  lesson  in  this. 

"With  all  the  editorial  comment  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
present  amount  of  ladrone  activity — which  is  indeed  consiil,erable 
— it  is  singular  that  one  imjKjrtant  fact  has  been  overlooked.  Ii 
is  a  pleasant  fact — an  encouraging  fact,  and  this  is  perhaps  tiie 
reason  it  has  not  been  more  widely  commented  upon. 

"The  men  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  keeping  ])eace  in  this 
country  are  the  constabulary.  They  may  at  times  suffer  petty 
reverses  through  being  outnumbered  and  compelled  to  be  con- 
tent with  drawn  battles,  but  in  the  main  they  arc  winning  and 
they  are  fighting  with  a  will. 

"We  wish  those  who  have  maintained  that  the  constabulary 
would  never  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  organized, 
who  were  positive  in  the  conviction  (and  free  in  its  expression) 
that  in  organizing  them  we  were  merely  arming  and  educating 


a  force  which  would  one  day  turn  on  us,  to  give  this  fact  due 
weight. 

"The  Philippines  constabulary  is  to-day  engaged  in  putting 
down  ladronisni  with  all  the  energy  in  its  power.  Ihere  is  no 
longer  any  ground  for  maintaining  that  their  hearts  are  not  in 
their  work,  and  the  result  is  gratifying  in  the  extreme  in  that  it 
finally  proves  that  there  is  in  the  Philippines  a  good  element 
which  will  offer  up  their  lives  if  need  be  to  maintain  the  autlior- 
iiy  of  the  United  States  and  to  suppress  robberv  and  lawless- 
ness  

"Ladronisni  is  not  insurrection  and  the  safety  of  the  islands  is 
in  no  danger,  but  it  is  indeed  a  nuisance  and  one  which  should 
be  most  relentlessly  stami)ed  out.  Tiie  quickest  wav  to  accom- 
plish this  is  to  fully  demonstrate  to  the  people  that  the  commis- 
sion was  not  wasting  time  when  they  decided  that  ■inembersiiip 
in  a  ladrone  band  means  death. '  We  hear  much  talk  of  ladrones 
who  force  peaceful  inhabitants  to  join  them  under  threats  of  per- 
sonal injury.  When  the  native  in  the  provinces  realizes  that  he 
has  as  much  to  fear  from  the  American  authorities  as  he  l;as 
from  the  ladiones,  ladronism  will  cease  to  exist.  This  will  not 
be  the  case,  however,  until  the  judges  realize  that  their  oath  of 
office  places  upon  them  the  obligation  to  enforce  the  law,  and  the 
law  on  this  subject  is  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms." 

novernor  Taft  says,  in  the  report  of  the  Philippine  commission 

which  has  just  been  issued  in 
bound  form  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing-Office  at  Wash- 
ington : 

"It  is  not  certain  whether  in 
the  present  depressed  state  of 
agriculture,  with  the  tempta- 
tions to  ladronism,  that  the 
constabulary  will  be  able  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  military  to 
stamp  it  out.  Were  there  any 
attractions  to  agriculture,  were 
thore  prosperous  conditions  in 
the  country,  it  would  not  be  a 
troublesome  matter  to  deal 
with  ;  but  when  want  and  fam- 
ine are  staring  people  in  the 
face,  the  lile  of  the  freebooter 
offers  to  the  desperate  and 
the  weak  a  very  great  attrac- 
tion. 
"The  natural  discontent  with 
the  (iovernment  when    suffer- 
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ing  is  at  hand,  promoted  as  it  has  been  by  the  cholera  restrictions 
and  the  high  prices  of  rice  and  other  commodities  which  have 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  might  well 
have  caused  a  new  breaking  out  ot  the  insurrection  ;  and,  in  my 
ju<lgment,  it  speaks  wonders  for  the  ease  with  which  this  coun- 
try may  be  governed  in  normal  times,  that  we  have  had  com- 
paratively so  little  disorder  since  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent 
arms  in  April.  Civil  government  was  completely  established  in 
the  Filipino  provinces  throughout  the  archipelago  in  July  of  this 
year,  and  since  that  time  an  American  soldier  has  not  been  called 
upon  once  to  discharge  his  weapon.  The  country  has  been 
policed  by  tiie  constabulary,  a  force  of  some  5,000  or  6,000  men. 
It  may  be  that  as  the  conditions  grow  worse — for  they  are  likely 
to  do  so  before  they  grow  better — it  will  be  necessary  in  a  prov- 
ince like  Cavite,  where  ladronism  seems  inbred  in  the  people,  to 
proclaim  martial  law  and  even  to  call  in  the  military  finally  to 
suppress  it ;  but  it  is  still  hoped  that  this  may  be  avoided." 


OUR    NATIONAL   DRINK    BILL. 

THE  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  this  country  has  nearly 
loubled  since  iSSo,  having  increased  from  10.09  gallons 
per  capita  to  19.4S  gallons,  again  of  over  93  percent.  This  is 
one  of  the  several  interesting  facts  which  The  American  Grocer 
presents  in  its  annual  estimate  of  "stimulating  beverages. "  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  use  of  coffee  has  increased  a  trifle  over  52  per 
cent.,  while  the  use  of  tea  has  decreased  nearly  48  per  cent. 
The  total  amount  paid  in  this  country  for  "stimulating  bever- 
ages,"last  year,  was  $1,369,098,276.  or  $129,989,281  more  than 
the  average  yearly  expenditure  for  the  past  five  years.  The  per- 
capita  expenditure  for  stimulants  for  1902  was  $17.33  for  the 
79,003,000  inhabitants,  or  4.7  cents  a  day.  The  per-capita  cost 
of  alcoholic  beverages  (reckoning  that  the  users  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  form  one-fourth  of  the  population)  was  $69.32,  or  19 
cents  a  day.  Bringing  together  into  one  group  the  cost  at  retail 
of  all  beverages,  we  have  as  follows  : 

Alcoholic  drinks $1,172,565,235 

Non-alcoholic  stimulants- 
Coffee $149,891,030 

Tea 39,642,011 

Cocoa 7,000,000 —    196,533,041 

Total,  1902 $1,369,098,276 

Total,  1901 1,273,212,386 

Total,  1900 1,228,674,925 

Total,  1899 1,146,897,822 

Total,  1898 1,177,661,366 

The  quantities  of  the  four  leading  beverages  consumed  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  were  as  follows  : 

Gallons. 

Coffee 1,498,910,304 

Beer 1,381,875,437 

Tea 396,420,115 

Spirits  and  wines ' 157,206,554 

The  New  York  Press  sees  something  significant  in  these  fig- 
ures.    It  says : 

"Moralists  will  see  in  these  figures  a  warning  against  the  rapid 
pace  which  our  people  are  setting  in  business  and  other  affairs 
which  induces  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  if  they  will  compare 
the  statistics  of  1901,  when  the  per-capita  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  was  17.90.  with  that  of  1902,  when  it  was  19.48 
gallons,  there  will  be  some  force  in  their  argument  that  the  drink 
bill  of  the  nation  is  excessively  high.  There  may  be  some  little 
satisfaction  to  them,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  consumption 
of  spirits  was  not  so  great  in  1902  as  it  was  in  1892.  The  increase 
in  the  past  ten  years  has  largely  been  in  wine  and  in  beer.  It  is 
one  of  the  interesting  phases  of  human  nature,  as  shown  by  offi- 
cial figures,  that  panic  years,  such  as  1893,  saw  a  much  larger 
consumption  of  spirits  than  did  j'ears  of  general  prosperity. 
Good  times,  v.-hen  labor  is  employed  and  money  is  in  abun- 
dance, stimulate  activity  in  the  wine  and  beer  trade,  while  the 
consumption  of  spirits  mounts  high  apparently  in  years  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  distress." 

A  timely  editorial  appears  in  the  New  York  Sun  giving  the 


figures  of   sales  of   mineral  waters   in  the  United  States.     We 
quote  : 

"In  1890  47,000,000  gallons  of  mineral  waters  from  springs  in 
the  United  States  were  sold;  in  1901,  55,775,000;  and  in  1902. 
65,000,000.  The  value  at  the  point  of  shipment  now  reaches  $10,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  taking  into  account  the  expense  of  transit, 
bottling,  and  the  profits  of  retailers,  $18,000,000  or  $20,000,000 
must  be  expended  each  year  for  American  mineral  waters.  Fol- 
lowing any  epidemic  of  any  zymotic  disease  there  is  generally 
reported  a  marked  increase  in  the  sale  of  mineral  water  in  hotels, 
in  dining-cars  on  railroads,  and  in  theaters  ;  and  very  likely  this 
increased  care  in  the  use  of  water  is  of  immense  effect  toward 
counteracting  the  dangers  arising  constantly  from  the  neglect  to 
care  for  the  public  water-supplj'  in  accordance  with  the  growth 
of  population.  The  productiveness  of  the  mineral-water  springs 
of  the  United  States  is  practically  unlimited,  and  at  the  rate 
which  the  ])roduct  is  increasing  it  can  not  be  long  before  the 
amount  sold  each  year  will  reach  80,000,000  gallons,  nearly 
equivalent  to  a  gallon  i)er  inhaoaant.  Americans  are  the  great- 
est water-drinkers  in  the  world." 


A   NEW    BEEF  TRUST. 

ON  March  20,  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  fined  five  l)ig 
beef-packing  companies  $5,000  each  for  combining  to  con- 
trol the  priceof  meat ;  two  days  previously  the  National  Packing 
Compan)',  controlled  largely  by  the  same  big  packers,  was  secretly 
incorporated  in  Trenton,  N.  J.     "Accompanying  the  filing  of  the 


"  I'LL  gi:t  it  all  back." 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

charter,  which  was  first  recorded  in  the  Hudson  county  clerk's 
office, "  says  the  Trenton  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
"came  a  request  that  the  incorporation  be  kept  a  secret,  and  so 
carefully  was  this  observed  that  when  the  corporation  clerk  was 
asked  for  the  papers,  it  developed  that  he  had. hidden  them  so 
securely  that  it  entailed  a  long  search  to  discover  their  where- 
abouts."  The  new  corporation,  which  makes  its  appearance  so 
shyly,  is  a  com.bination  of  several  minor  packing  companies 
which  are  controlled  by  the  big  packers;  the  big  packing  com- 
panies are  not  included.  The  Philadelphia  Record  and  several 
other  papers  think,  however,  that  the  present  make-up  of  the 
concern  is  only  experimental,  and  that  "if  this  form  of  combina- 
tion shall  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts  the  combination  can 
easily  be  expanded  to  include  the  big  packers  who  have  organ- 
ized it,"  while  "if  it  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  owners  have  sim- 
ply to  distribute  among  themselves  the  several  companies  which 
have  been  combined." 

The  Baltimore  Her  aid  encourages  the  Western  cattlemen  to 
form  a  combination  to  fight  the  packers.     It  says: 

"The  National  Beef  Company  is  to  have  a  capital  of  $15,000,- 
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ooo  and  expects  to  clear  in  a  year  $1,500,000,  that  is.  ten  j)cr 
cent,  on  its  capital. 

"In  reality  the  earnings  maybe  more  than  that,  because  in 
these  days  many  concerns  have  capital  stocks  on  jiaper  only. 
The  cattlemen  in  the  West  are  anxious  to  be  independent  of  the 
beef  trusts,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  upon  a 
plan.  If  a  drought  such  as  prevailed  two  years  ago  in  the  West 
should  be  repeated  this  year,  the  trusts  would  have  the  country 
in  their  grip.  Any  sort  of  trust  is  bad  enough,  but  one  that  can 
control  any  necessary  of  life  is  particularly  oppressive.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Western  farmers  and  ranchmen  who  are  prosper- 
ous could  unite  and  form  a  big  company  to  manage  the  slaught- 
ering and  distribution  of  meat  so  as  to  reap  the  profits  of  the 
business  themselves,  treating  the  people  fairly  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  rid  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the  trusts.  That 
or  some  other  plan  will  be  hit  upon.  The  trusts  have  invited 
war,  and  it  will  be  war  if  any  worse  extortion  is  attempted. 

"It  will,  however,  take  a  large  amount  of  money  and  consid- 
erable grit  to  fight  the  big  concerns.  Besides  the  National  Com- 
pany, the  Swift  concern  has  a  capital  of  $25,000,000  and  the 
Armour  Comjjany  $20,000,000." 


SIX    REVOLUTIONS   TO    THE   SOUTHWARD. 

SAXTO  DO.MIXGO,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela  are  all  exjieriencing  revolutions  this  spring, 
in  more  or  less  ag.gravated  forms,  but   without  attracting  much 

notice   from   the  outside 


world.  The  Santo  Do- 
mingo rebels  gained  a 
position  on  the  front  page 
of  the  daily  papers,  at 
the  top  of  the  column, 
last  week,  by  capturing, 
the  city  of  Santo  Domin- 
go ;  but  considerable 
doubt  is  expres.sed  of 
their  ability  to  hold  the 
town  against  President 
Vasquez,  who  was  tem- 
porarily absent  from 
home  when  the  capital 
was  taken.  President 
Vasquez  is  considered  an 
expert  at  revolutionary 
tactics,  for  it  has  been 
hardly  a  year  since  lie 
was  himself  a  revolu- 
tionist. Vasquez  over- 
threw J  iminez,  who  over- 
threw Heureaux,  etc. 
Now  General  Alejandro 
Woz  y  Gil  is  trying  to  overthrow  Vasquez.  The  New  York  Sttn 
gives  the  following  information  regarding  the  general : 

"Gen.  Alejandro  Woz  y  Gil,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  chief  of 
the  rebellion,  was  the  Dominican  charg6  d'affaires  and  consul- 
general  in  this  city  during  the  administration  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Heureaux.  He  was  also  President  of  Santo  Domingo,  about 
twenty  years  ago.  General  Gil  was  released  recently  by  Presi- 
dent Vasquez  from  i)rison,  where  he  was  confined  by  consjiiracy 
against  the  Government. 

"He  promised  to  support  the  Vasquez  regime  and  was  to  lie 
appointed  a  member  of  the  cal)inet. 

"But  (ieneral  Gil  is  eviilently  ambitious  for  another  term  as 
President.  Hence  the  present  uprising.  It  has  no  connection 
with  the  one  supi)rcssed  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  which  was  to 
make  (Jen.  Juan  Isidro  Jimenez  President  again.  Jimenez  is 
now  living  quietly  at  the  Hotel  Muro  in  this  city. 

"General  Vasquez  said  yesterday  that  no  alarm  should  be  felt 
over  the  safety  of  American  property,  as  the  Dominican  (iovern- 
ment  could  give  it  ample  protection." 


HRESIDENT    VASQUEZ, 

Of  Santo  Domingo.  He  let  General  Woz 
y  Gil  out  of  jail,  and  the  (jeneral  is  now 
trying  to  turn  him  out  of  the  presidency. 


The  Philadelphia  J^'ress  sketches  the  general  revolutionary 
situation  thus : 

"The  crop  of  revolutions  in  the  various  countries  to  the  south 
of  the  United  States  appears  to  be  large  this  season.  The  one 
in  Colombia  is  in  a  quiescent  state,  because  of  the  canal  project 
and  the  promises  made  as  to  what  the  new  Congress  will  do. 
There  was  some  ground  for  this  revolution,  as  the  Government 
was  not  legally  organized.  But  the  present  attitude  of  the  revo- 
lutionists is  a  legal  acknowledgmentof  the  government  de Jactiy, 
and  the  probabilities  are  the  $10,000,000  canal  money  will  result 
in  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  troubles. 

"It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  immediate  outcome  in  Venezuela. 
Castro  obtained  his  office  in  the  beginning  by  a  revolution  which 
he  started  because  some  of  his  cattle  had  been  seized  for  non- 
jiayment  of  taxes.  He  was  afterward  'elected  '  in  the  way  a  dic- 
tator usually  elects  himself,  and  has  had  a  revolution  'on  his 
hands'  since  that  time.  Should  he  retire,  peace  might  be 
restored.  The  entanglements  with  foreign  nations  growing  out 
of  the  debt  question  might  result  in  maintaining  the  peace.  If 
that  were  done  and  the  country  developed  it  would  be  rich  and 
pros|)erous. 

"The  threatened  trouble  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  revolution,  and  has  apparently  passed  away. 
Yesterday's  news  by  way  of  Panama  reported  a  serious  revolu- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  tho  it  may  not  be  confirmed.  But  such  a 
report  would  be  received  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  revolution 
in  Honduras  is  reported  to  be  making  headway  rapidly,  and. 
judging  from  the  various  reports  as  to  the  cause,  it  might  be 
expected  to  succeed.  The  man  at  the  head  of  it  was  elected 
President  to  succeed  the  man  now  in  office.  The  newly  chosen 
President  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  out- 
going President,  but  he  broke  off  the  match  after  his  election, 
whereupon  the  President  in  office  refused  to  vacate  and  the  revo- 
lution followed. 

"Haiti  and  the  Dominical  Republic  are  almost  in  perennial 
revolutions.  Both  are  in  that  condition  now.  and  the  United 
States  has  ordered  a  war-ship  there  to  guard  American  interests. 
Owing  to  lack  of  efficient  means  of  communication,  revolutions 
go  on  in  some  of  these  countries  for  a  good  while  without  the 
knowledge  of  them  reaching  the  outside  world.  But  there  is  a 
gradual  improvement,  and  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
followed  by  the  intercontinental  railway,  will  bring  these  fre- 


Lni.  ;  1.  .SA.M  ;  "Now,    yi.iUiK   man,  while  I'm  dixKiiiK 
period  of  depression  in  the  revolution  business." 


Ki-   a  l.-iiK 

-Puck. 
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quent  revolutions  to  an  end.  The  trivial  incidents,  like  tluil  in 
Honduras,  which  led  to  some  of  these  troubles,  will  then  afford 
only  grounds  of  amusement  or  criticism." 


BRINGING   THE    ERIE   CANAL    UP   TO    DATE. 

WITH  the  railroads  that  lie  between  the  Canadian  boundary 
and  the  Potomac  and  that  run  from  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago to  the  Atlantic  all  working  "in  harmony,"  the  existence  of 
a  water  route  through  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the 
Hudson  has  become  a  fact  of  national  importance.  In  1825  the 
Erie  Canal  was  needed  because  we  had  no  railroads ;  now  it  is 
needed  because  the  railroads  have  us.  So,  in  substance,  argues 
the  New  York /ourfta/  0/  Commerce.  It  says  of  the  great  rail- 
road consolidation  :  "A  power  has  been  created  which  holds  the 
commercial  future  of  this  port  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  and 
practically  the  sole  protection  which  is  left  to  the  merchants  of 
New  York  against  railroad  extortion  is  the  operation  of  motives 
of  enlightened  selfishness  on  the  minds  of  the  capitalistic  junta 
who  are  now  masters  of  the  situation.  That  the  argument  for  a 
permanent  and  radical  enlargement  of  the  State  waterways 
derives  new  force  from  this  latest  advance  in  railroad  combina- 
tion requires  no  demonstration."  These  reflections  are  brought 
out  by  the  passage,  last  week,  by  the  New  York  State  legisla- 
ture, of  a  bill  providing  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal 
at  a  cost  of  $101,000,000.  The  new  canal  will  be  twelve  feet  deep 
and  seventy-five  feet  wide,  and  will  accommodate  1,000-ton 
barges.  A  referendum  clause  in  the  bill  provides  for  its  submis- 
sion to  the  voters  of  the  State  next  fall  for  ratification.  Some 
doubt  of  the  bill's  success  at  the  polls  is  expressed,  but  as  New 
York  city,  Buffalo,  and  the  counties  along  the  canal  contain  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  others  believe  the  measure  will  be  rall- 
ied. In  the  vote  in  the  legislature,  party  lines  disappeared, 
.*nd  the  measure  was  carried  by  a  combination  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  votes.  Most  of  the  Republicans  opposed  it,  and  if 
the  Democrats  had  not  come  to  the  rescue,  it  would  have  been 
lost,  as  the  Republican  papers  frankly  admit. 

"The  maintenance  of  the  Empire  State's  commercial  suprem- 
acy depends  upon  the  achievement  of  this  great  work,"  declares 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says 
similarly : 

"The  commercial  supremacy  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  is  involved  in  the  canal  question.  The  pas- 
sage of  grain  for  export  through  New  York  has  steadily  f alien-off 
from  year  to  j-ear  as  the  Erie  Canal  has  become  a  less  and  less 
efficient  carrier  in  comparison  with  modern  transportation  facili- 
ties. Railroad  improvements  have  progressed  without  interrup- 
tion, but  the  canal  has  remained  practically  stationary  since  the 
sixties,  the  wasted  expenditure  of  1897  representing  the  only 
attempt  at  substantial  betterment.  But  railway  development 
has  not  enhanced  the  relative  advantage  of  this  port  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  foreign  freights.  Its  tendency  has,  in  fact, 
been  exactiy  the  contrary.  With  the  water  route  practically 
abandoned.  New  York  has  been  obliged  to  take  its  chances  in 
railroad  competition  with  Portland,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Newport  News,  and  even  with  Savannah.  As  a  result  of 
railroad  rate-wars,  a  differential  of  three  cents  per  hundred  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  and  two  cents  per  hundred  in  favor  of  Phila- 
delphia was  established  a  number  of  years  ago,  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  this  port.  Furthermore,  the  Southern  ports  have  the 
advantage  of  shorter  distance  from  Western  centers,  lower  dock 
and  transfer  charges,  etc.  The  one  great  natural  advantage 
possessed  by  New  York,  besides  its  splendid  harbor,  is  the  topo- 
graphical opportunity  to  construct  a  great  waterway  connecting 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic.  This  is  provided  by  the  val- 
leys of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  and  the  comparativel}-  low 
and  level  lands  west  of  Oneida  Lake.  No  such  water  route 
could  be  constructed  through  any  other  State,  no  matter  how 
gfreat  its  enterprise,  and  if  the  canal  is  completed  on  the  lines 
now  laid  down  by  the  legislature,  it  can  have  no  rival  as  a  water- 
way from  the  interior  to  the  Eastern  coast,  except,  perhaps,  the 
St.  Lawrence  route." 


COMING    RELEASE  OF   MRS.   MAYBRICK. 

'T'^HE  oflicial  announcement,  in  London,  that  Mrs.  Florence 
■'■  Maybrick  will  be  released  in  the  spring  of  1904  ends  an 
agitation  which  has  been  going  on  both  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Mrs.  Maybrick,  an  American 
woman,  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  in  Eng- 
land, in  1889,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Justice  Stephen; 
but  the  British 'Home  Office  commuted  the  sentence  to  life  im- 
prisonment. Then  began  an  agitation,  which  was  greatly  inten- 
sified when,  several  months  later,  it  was  found  that  the  justice 
was  mentally  incapacitated  for  the  bench.  The  decision  was 
considered  unreasonable,  because  Justice  Stephen,  who  spoke  for 
two  days  in  charging  the  jury,  declared  that  he  did  not  see  how 
any  jury  could  convict  Mrs.  Maybrick.  The  justice  died  some 
time  later  in  a  madhouse  ;  but  despite  the  supposition  that  the 
justice  may  have  been  out  of  his  mind  when  he  sentenced  the 
prisoner,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  petitions  for  her  release,  the 
British  Government  would  not  yield.  The  British  Home  Office 
investigated  the  case  and  declared  that  the  trial  was  fair  and 
the  verdict  justified. 

In  1889  and  1890  Secretary  Blaine  appealed  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  soon  after  the  second  appeal  a  petition  signed  by  many 
Americans  was  forwarded  to  the  English  Premier,  but  with  no 
success.  In  1891  Secretary  Blaine  sent  a  petition  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  next  year  Secretary  of  State  Foster  appealed  for  a  par- 
don. In  1896  two  more  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Queen,  and 
the  Woman's  International  Maybrick  Association  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  petitions  of  all  American  women, 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  an  appeal  to  the  Queen.  It  is  believed 
that  only  recently  Ambassador  Choate  made  another  attempt  to 
secure  the  prisoner's  release. 

The  Detroit  Tribtaie  and.  the  Pittsburg  Times  declare  that  the 
release  is  a  victory  for  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  The 
Provideiace  Journal,  however,  says : 

"Those  admirers  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  who  have  labored  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  for  her  release  will  be  gratified  by  the  news  that 
the  British  Government  contemplates  opening  her  prison-doors 
next  year  ;  and  perhaps  they  will  see  a  resemblance  in  this  action 
to  that  of  the  unjust  judge  of  Scripture,  who  heard  the  widow's 
plea  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  should  weary  him.  But  it 
can  not  be  said  that  public  sentiment  in  general  has  been  on 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  side.  She  had  a  strong  motive  for  the  crime 
imputed  to  her,  and  her  life  before  her  husband's  death  was  not- 
such  as  to  bear  scrutiny.  Doubtless  this  consideration  had  much 
to  do  with  Queen  Victoria's  determined  opposition  to  her  release. 
The  fact  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  needed  as  a  witness  to  save  her 
mother's  property  now  gives  the  Home  Secretary  an  excuse  for 
clemency  which  has  not  hitherto  been  available." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Castro  seems  to  be  taking-  one  of  those  Patti  farewells.— 77;*  Chicago 
News. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  rather  too  modest  in  his  calling  his  yacht  Sham- 
rock Third.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  her  placed  worse  than  second.— 7//^ 
Philadelphia  North  Americajt. 

It  is  said  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  governors  of  the  various  States 
are  Methodists.  In  most  respects,  however,  the  Methodists  stand  as  well  as 
other  denominations. —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

John  Mitchell  calls  strikes  "the  sledge-hammers  that  weld  the  connect- 
ing-links of  labor  and  capital."  It  seems  the  long-suffering  community  is 
the  anvil.— 77/^  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

Is  this  a  piece  of  sarcasm  in  a  Boston  paper  :  "The  public  is  to  lose  Mr. 
Dooley.  He  has  been  hired  by  the  Harpers  to  write  exclusively  for  their 
publications."— 77/^  5/.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

If  Mr.  Baer's  foresight  had  been  as  good  as  his  hindsight  certainly  is,  in- 
stead of  posing  as  a  trustee  of  divine  Providence  he  would  have  hastened 
to  the  nearest  federal  judge  and  secured  an  order  restraining  the  miners 
from  striking.— 7"//^  Cominoner. 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  exchanges  says  that  he  would  rather  do  two 
years  in  an  American  prison  than  one  in  a  British  institution  of  the  same 
kind— and  yet  some  people  would  have  us  believe  that  patriotism  is  dying 
out.—  The  Star  of  Hope,  Sing  Sing  Prison. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   LITERARY   SENSATION   IN    RUSSIA. 

WHAT  are  the  limits  of  realism  in  fiction,  especially  in  fic- 
tion touching  the  delicate  and  intimate  sides  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes?  How  far  may  a  novelist  go  in  this 
direction  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  pandering  to  prurient 
curiosity  and  vicious  sensualism? 

These  questions  have  been  raised  in  the  Russian  periodical 
and  newspaper  press  by  Countess  Sophia  Tolstoy,  the  wife  of 
the  great  autlior-moralist.  They  are  discussed  with  animation 
and  some  ill  temper  not  only  by  professional  critics  and  writers, 
but  by  correspondents  representing  the  "reading  classes" — stu- 
dents, mothers,  fathers,  and  so  on.  The  debate  had  its  origin  in 
a  letter  written  by  the  Countess  Tolstoy  (whose  appearances  in 
print  have  not  been  frequent)  to  the  2\\yvoye  Vrctnya  in  denun- 
ciation of  a  story  by  a  young  novelist,  Leonid  Andrieff,  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  follower  of  Gorky  and  literary  grandson  of  Tolstoy 
himself.  The  story  was  entitled  "In  a  Fog,"  and  depicted  the 
moral  torturesof  a  young  and  high-minded  student  who,  through 
ignorance  and  bad  associations,  had  glided  into  immorality  and 
incurred  a  loathsome  disease.  Was  the  subject  legitimate,  and, 
if  so,  was  its  treatment  by  Andrieff  offensive,  needlessly  brutal, 
and  calculated  to  encourage  vice  and  the  very  evils  realistically 
depicted? 

Countess  Tolstoy  answered  the  last  question  in  the  negative, 
and.  in  view  of  Andrieff's  jiopularity  and  undoubted  talent  and 
original  bent  in  the  choice  of  topics  (months  before,  another  story 
of  his  had  provoked  a  storm) ,  she  went  on  to  make  the  following 
general  reflections: 

"  Writers  like  Andrieff  are  not  to  be  read,  lauded,  and  re- 
warded ;  it  behooves  all  of  our  educated  society  to  protest  indig- 
nantly against  the  filth  scattered  all  over  Russia  by  the  reviews 
and  book  publishers  that  encourage  them.  In  the  works  of 
Maxim  Gorky  there  is  always  relief  in  some  character  or  some 
moving  situation,  which  makes  you  feel  that  the  author,  full  of 
pity  for  the  fallen,  firmly  distinguishes  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  loves  the  former.  If  Gorky  has  imparted  much 
cynicism  and  nakedness  into  the  scenes  in  which  he  depicts  the 
life  of  a  certain  class,  he  makes  you  feel  that  he  heartily  de- 
plores the  evil  and  misery  caused  by  vice,  ignorance,  and  pov- 
erty. 

"But  in  the  stories  of  Andrieff  one  feels  that  the  author  rel- 
ishes and  derives  satisfaction  from  the  vile  phenomena  he 
depicts,  and  by  this  love  for  vice  he  infects  the  undeveloped, 
morally  unwashed  reading  public,  which  is  as  yet  incapable  of 
analyzing  life  and  which  stupidly  repeats  the  favorite  but  sense- 
less formula  :  '  But  tliis  is  reality  !  ' 

"Reality!  But  why  should  the  reader's  eyes  be  turned  on 
that  particular  side  of  life?  What  an  immense  liorizon  there  is 
before  the  really  gifted  artist!  I  can  not  refrain  from  mention- 
ing the  great  work  whicii  was  created  under  my  own  observa- 
tion— '  War  and  Peace  ' — in  which  the  author  penetrated  into  so 
many  hearts  and  compelled  us  all  to  love  that  wiiich  he  loved. 
For  years  thousands  have  been  attracted  by  this  book,  which 
throws  not  the  smallest  shadow  of  corrupting  influence  on  the 
souls  of  its  readers. 

"But  the  pitiable  new  writers  of  contemporary  fiction,  like 
Andrieff,  for  example,  iiave  been  able  merely  to  concentrate  in- 
terest in  the  lilthy  aspect  of  human  degradation.  They  invite 
and  summon  the  public  to  study  tlie  decaying  corpse  of  human 
sin,  and  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  whole  spacious,  beautiful 
world,  with  the  loveliness  of  nature,  the  majesty  of  art,  the 
nobility  of  human  aspiration,  the  religious  and  moral  ascent  of 
the  race,  the  great  ideals  of  goodness  and  love — even,  let  us  add, 
the  weaknesses,  misfortunes,  and  tragediesof  mankind  as  shown 
by  a  Dostoievsky.  In  describing  tlie  last-specihed  things,  how- 
ever, the  artist  should  brightly  illuminate,  not  the  direction  of 
vice  and  sympathy  therewith,  but  tliat  direction  in  which  we  fin<l 
struggle  against  sin  and  corruption,  the  triumph  of  truth  and 
humanity  over  evil  and  vice." 

Sever.'il    critics   and    publicists   of    note    have  exiiressed  their 


sympathy  with  Countess  Tolstoy's  indictment  of  the  younger 
novelists,  but  Andrieff  has  not  lacked  stout  champions.  The 
charge  that  "In  a  Fog"  betrays  a  salacious  sympathy  with 
vice  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  unwarranted  by  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  story.  "  A  Russian  Mother  "  writes  to  the  ^oi'osi't 
that  Andrieff  is  to  be  thanked  for  raising  a  question  which  so 
vitally  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  and  for 
breaking  the  silence  imposed  by  cowardice  and  hypocrisy.  A 
university  student  writes  that  the  story  so  violently  attacked 
points  a  salutary  and  profound  moral,  and  is  free  from  all  sug- 
gestion of  evil.  There  is  uo  filth  in  the  story,  asserts  a  third 
writer,  and  the  author's  object  is  to  excite  aversion  and  terror, 
to  compel  a  study  of  the  causes  of  a  condition  which  wrecks  thou- 
sands of  lives,  physically  and  morally,  and  converts  .society  into 
a  huge  hospital.     "A  Russian  Woman  "  writes  in  the  same  paper : 

"It  is  not  immoral  to  cry  out,  to  tell  the  painful  truth.  We 
mothers,  in  our  inmost  souls,  tremble  for  our  sons,  and  if  we 
detect  something  wrong  in  their  lives,  we  try  to  deceive  our- 
selves and  to  make  light  of  it.  We  need  more  of  such  healthy 
champions  of  morality  as  Andrieff,  who,  in  his  final  stroke, 
sounds  the  knell  of  vice  and  impurity.  We,  fathers  and  mothers, 
must  stand  nearer  to  our  children  and  save  them  from  a  mass  of 
errors  and  faults.  Andrieff  does  not  render  vice  alluring  ;  he 
artistically  depicts  the  inevitable  and  revolting  consequences 
of  an  abnormal  social  relation." — Translations  made  for  The 
LiTERARV  Digest. 


WILLIAM    MORRIS:    "THE    HAPPIEST   OF   THE 
POETS." 

TO  those  who  have  discerned  the  spirit  of  melancholy  that 
clouded  tiie  later  years  of  William  Morris's  life — a  melan- 
choly bred  by  the  contact  of  so  idealistic  a  nature  with  tlie  stern 
facts  of  our  present-day  world — there  must  seem  something 
paradoxical  in  the  statement  that  Morris  was  "the  one  perfectly 
happy  and  fortunate  poet  of  modern  times."  The  words  quoted 
are  used  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  Celtic  poet,  in  an  appreciation 
of  Morris  bearing  the  title,  "The  Happiest  of  the  Poets,"  and 
appearing  in  The  Forttiiglitly  Keview  (March).  What  Mr. 
Yeats  means  is  evidently  that  Morris  followed,  his  life  long, 
"a  dream  of  natural  happiness,"  and  that  "all  the  people  of  all 
his  poems  and  stories,  from  the  confused  beginning  of  his  art  in 
'The  Hollow  Land  '  to  its  end  in  '  The  Sundering  Flood,'  are 
full  of  the  heavy  sweetness  of  this  dream."     We  quote  further: 

"All  he  writes  seems  to  me  like  the  make-believe  of  a  child 
who  is  remaking  the  world,  not  always  in  the  same  way,  but 
alwa5's  after  his  own  heart,  and  so,  unlike  all  other  modern 
writers,  he  makes  his  poetry  out  of  unending  pictures  of  a  hap- 
piness that  is  often  what  a  child  might  imagine,  and  always  a 
happiness  that  sets  mind  and  body  at  ea.se.  Now  it  is  a  picture 
of  some  great  room  full  of  merriment;  now  of  the  wine-press ; 
now  of  the  golden  tlireshing-floor ;  now  of  an  old  mill  among 
apple-trees  ;  now  of  cool  water  after  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  now  of 
some  well-sheltered,  well-tilled  place  among  woods  or  moun- 
tains, where  men  and  women  live  happily,  knowing  of  nothing 
that  is  too  far  off  or  too  great  for  the  affections.  He  has  but  one 
story  to  tell  us,  how  some  man  or  woman  lost  and  found  again 
the  happiness  that  is  always  half  of  the  body  ;  and  even  when 
they  are  wandering  from  it.  leaves  must  fall  over  them  and 
flowers  make  fragrances  about  them,  and  warm  winds  fan  tliem, 
and  birds  sing  to  them.  .  .  .  His  poetry  often  wearies  us,  as  the 
unliroken  green  of  July  wearies  us,  for  tliere  is  .sometliing  in  ns, 
some  bitterness  because  of  the  fall  it  may  be,  that  takes  a  little 
from  the  sweetness  of  Eve's  apple  after  the  first  mouthful  ;  but 
he  who  did  all  things  gladly  and  easily,  who  never  knew  the 
cur.se  of  labor,  found  it  always  as  sweet  as  it  was  in  Eve's 
mouth.  All  kinds  of  associations  have  gathered  about  tlie  jileas- 
ant  things  of  the  world,  and  half  taken  tlie  jileasure  of  tlic:ii  for 
the  greater  numljcr  of  men.  but  he  saw  them  as  when  they  came 
from  tlie  Divine  Hand." 

Morris's  vision,  continues  Mr.  Yeats,  is  "true  because  it  is 
poctital.  because  we  are  a  little  hajipier  when  we  are  looking  at 
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it."  He  knew,  "as  Shelley  knew  by  an  act  ul  faith,"  that  "the 
economists  shoukl  take  their  measurements,  not  from  life  as  it 
is,  but  from  the  vi-ionof  men  like  him,  from  the  vision  of  the 
world  made  perfect,  that  is  buried  under  all  minds."  Mr.  Yeats 
says  in  conclusion  : 

"He  knew  clearly  what  he  was  doing  toward  the  end,  for  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  poets  and  artists  have  begun  again  to  carry 
the  burdens  that  priests  and  theologians  took  from  them  angrily 
some  few  hundred  years  ago.  Flis  art  was  not  more  essentially 
religious  than  Rossetti's  art,  but  it  was  different,  for  Rossetti, 
drunken  with  natural  beauty,  saw  the  supernatural  beauty,  the 

impossible  beauty,  in  his 
frenzy,  while  he,  being 
less  intense  and  more 
tranquil,  would  show  us 
a  beauty  that  would 
wither  if  it  did  not  set 
us  at  peace  with  nat- 
ural things,  and  if  we 
did  not  believe  that  it 
existed  always  a  little, 
and  v/ould  some  day  ex- 
ist in  its  fulness.  He 
may  not  have  been,  in- 
deed he  was  not,  among 
the  very  greatest  poets, 
but  he  was  among  the 
greatest  of  those  who 
prepare  the  last  recon- 
ciliation when  the  Cross 
shall  blossom  with  roses." 

An  evidence  of  grow- 
ing American  interest  in 
the  work  of  William  Mor- 
wiLLiAM  MORRIS,  ris  is  afforded   by  Eliza- 

The  English  poet  and  craftsman.  belh  Luther  Gary's  new 

and  handsomely  illus- 
trated biography,  "William  Morris:  Poet,  Craftsman,  Social- 
ist."    Miss  Cary  says,  in  part : 

"In  regarding  Morris  through  the  medium  of  his  work,  it  is 
difficult  to  gain  a  coherent  impression.  He  turned  one  side  and 
another  to  the  world  with  such  rapidity  of  succession  as  to  give 
a  sense  of  kaleidoscopic  change.  What  new  combination  of 
color  and  form  his  activities  would  take  was  always  impossible 
to  forecast.  And  tlie  thing  that  he  was  doing  seemed  to  him  at 
the  time  the  one  thing  in  the  world  that  was  worth  doing,  the 
one  thing  that  '  a  reasonable  and  healthy  man  '  would  make  it 
his  pleasure  to  do.  Yet  all  these  pursuits  taken  up  by  him  with 
so  much  zest,  and  laid  down  by  him  with  such  suddenness,  fitted 
harmoniously  and  accurately  into  the  plan  of  his  life,  which, 
with  the  decade  of  militant  Socialism  deducted,  presented  a 
smooth  and  even  surface,  unbroken  by  any  violent  change  of 
circumstance  or  method  or  motive.  He  has  been  described  by 
nearly  all  who  have  written  of  him  as  a  'rebel,'  and  a  rebel  he 
was  in  the  true  Quixotic  sense,  his  lance  in  rest  to  charge  at  any 
moment  against  any  windmill  of  convention  that  might  offend 
him.  ...  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  made  as  strong 
an  impression  on  Jiis  generation  as  he  did  if  he  had  devoted  his 
time  to  one  branch  of  art  and  worked  along  conventional  lines. 
His  greatest  gift  was  not  so  much  the  ability  to  produce  art, 
artistic  tho  he  was  in  faculty  and  feeling,  as  it  was  the  abilitj'  to 
make  people  see  l,he  difference  between  the  kind  of  beauty  to 
which  bis  eyes  were  open  and  the  ugliness  commonly  preferred 
to  it.  Nothing  is  so  convincing  as  to  see  a  man  accomplish 
with  his  own  hands  what  he  has  declared  possible  for  any  one  to 
accomplish.  Morris's  continual  illustration  of  his  theories  was 
perhaps  more  useful  in  awakening  interest  in  just  the  matters 
which  he  had  at  heart  than  any  more  patient  pursuit  of  an  ideal 
less  readily  achie%-ed. 

"Considered    superficially,    he   appeared   the   very   prince   of 

■paradox.     Art  was  a  word  continually  on  his  lips,  the  future  and 

fortunes  of  art  were  constantly  in  his  mind,  yet  for  the  greatest 

art  of  the  world  he  had  few  words,  and  the  most  passing  interest. 

The    names    of    Raffael   and    Leonardo,    Giotto,    Diirer,     Rem- 


brandt, Velasquez,  were  seldom  if  ever  on  his  lips.  Art  had  for 
him  an  almost  single  meaning,  namely,  the  beauty  produced  by 
humble  workers  as  an  every-day  occurrence  and  for  every  day's 
enjoyment,  art  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 


A   NEW    INTERNATIONAL   LANGUAGE. 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  being  manifested  in  "Esper- 
anto," a  language  intended  for  "universal  "  currency  and 
invented  by  a  Russian,  Dr.  L.  Zamenhof,  in  1887.  It  fills  the 
place  previously  occupied  by  "  Volapiik,"  which  was  devised  by 
J.  M.  Schleyer  in  1879,  but  never  attained  to  any  great  degree  of 
popularity.  "Esperanto"  has  already  some  eighty  thousand 
adherents,  including  members  of  the  French  Institute  and  pro- 
fessors in  several  of  the  Continental  universities.  It  has  also 
won  the  indorsement  of  Count  Tolstoy  and  of  the  late  Max 
Miiller.  Its  object,  as  M.  Louis  Baron  explains  (in  Le  Monde 
Motft-rne,  Paris),  is: 

"To  furnish  to  people  who  needj  to  communicate  with  for- 
eigners— travelers,  scientists,  business  men — the  way  to  a  mutual 
understanding  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  study  of 
many  foreign  languages  or  to  translations  ;  in  fact,  to  realize  the 
harmony  of  expression  which  is  said  to  have  existed  previously 
to  the  time  when  men  conceived  the  foolish  idea  of  erecting  a 
tower  of  Babel." 

The  new  "universal  language  "  is  based  upon  all  existing  lan- 
guages. Latin,  however,  is  the  predominating  element,  and 
this  fact  doubtless  accounts  for  the  greater  popularity  which 
"  Esperanto  "  enjoys  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  as  compared 
with  its  vogue  in  Germany,  England,  and  Scandinavia.     Says 

M.  Baron  :  "This  is  the  weak  point  of  the  new  language 

The  question  is  bound  to  be  asked  why  one  should  take  so  much 
trouble  to  manufacture  an  idiom  which  is  only  a  counterfeit  of 
Latin,  when  Latin  is  already  being  used  the  world  over  by 
savants  who  wish  to  communicate  with  one  another  or  to  formu- 
late new  scientific  terms." 

M.  Baron  quotes  the  following  expression  of  opinion  from  Tol- 
stoy in  relation  to  "  Esperanto  "  : 

"I  found  'Volapiik'  very  complicated,  while  'Esperanto,'  on 
the  contrary,  is  very  simple.  It  is  so  easy  to  learn  tliat  recently, 
having  received  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  several  articles 
in  that  idiom.  I  was  able  at  the  end  of  two  short  hours  to  easily 
read  the  language  and  even  to  write  some  of  it.  The  trouble 
involved  in  a  few  hours'  study  is  so  slight,  and  the  results  may 
prove  so  great,  that  no  one  should  refuse  to  make  the  attempt." 

Max  Miiller  said,  shortly  before  his  death  : 

"The  conception  of  an  artificial,  international  language,  exist- 
ing side  by  side  with  national  languages,  may  be  realized.  I 
am  sure  that  a  language  can  be  created  more  regular,  more  per- 
fect, more  easy  to  learn,  than  any  of  the  natural  dialects  of 
humanity.  I  have  frequently  had  to  express  my  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  various  schemes  of  a  universal  language. 
Each  one  of  these  seems  to  possess  some  special  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  but  I  should  certainly  place  the  Esperanto  system 
very  high  above  its  rivals." 

A  writer  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  "  Freidenker  "  discusses 
this  whole  subject  interestingly  in  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review     He  says,  in  part: 

"  '  Volapiik  '  dropped  into  disuse  because  it  had  too  much  gram- 
mar and  tb.e  vocabulary  was  constructed  on  an  impractical  prin- 
ciple. Beginning  with  Dr.  Zamenhof,  a  number  of  erstwhile 
Volapi.kists  have  constructed  international  languages,  basing 
their  vocabulary  on  the  enormous  number  of  words  which  resem- 
ble each  other  in  the  principal  modern  languages,  and  giving  a 
strong  preference  to  the  Latin  side.  By  far  the  best  of  these  is 
the  '  Idiom  Neutral,'  mainly  due  to  Voldemar  Rosenberger,  of 
St.  Petersburg.  In  this  all  the  good  features  of  '  Volapiik  '  and 
'  Esperanto  '  are  preserved,  and  the  objectionable  features  of 
l)'>th   are  eliminated.     The  bad  iioints  of  Zameiiliof's  language 
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are  that  it  requires  certain  special  characters  for  printing,  has  an 
accusative  case,  and  the  verb  is  not  simple  enough. 

"The  following  is  a  sample  sentence  in  English  and  the  three 
artificial  languages : 

"English. — Scientific  books  published  in  this  language  can  be 
read  by  everybody  in  the  original. 

"Volapiik. — Buks  nolavik  pepiibul  in  piik  at  kanonis  pakapiilihi 
fa  alim  in  rigad. 

"Esperanto. — Libroj  scienca  publigata  en  tiu  ci  liiigvo  povas 
esti  legata  de  cie  en  origino. 

"Idiom  Neutral. — Libri  sientifik  publiked  in  ist  idiom  potes 
esar  lekted  per  omuihom  in  original. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  'Volapiik  '  is  unintelligible  to  a 
person  of  any  nationality  who  has  not  studied  it.  The  roots  of 
the  words  are  taken  from  English  and  Latin,  but  the  system  of 
forming  them  is  so  artificial  that  they  are  unrecognizable.  '  Es- 
peranto '  and  '  Idiom  Neutral '  can  be  easily  understood  by  a 
Frenchman,  Italian,  or  Spaniard  without  study,  and  present  no 
great  difficulty  to  an  Englishman  or  German.  The  last  version 
is  manifestly  the  easiest." 

A  monthly  journal,  L" Esperantisle,  printed  in  French  and 
"Esperanto,"  is  issued  in  Paris.  In  London,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
the  editor  of  The  Re^'tew  of  Reviews,  is  pushing  the  claims  of 
the  new  language.  In  this  country,  a  complete  text-book  on  the 
subject  has  been  prepared  by  J.  C.  O'Connor,  B.A.,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  New  York. —  Translalion  tiiade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  A  "LEARNED 
PROLETARIAT." 

UNIVERSITY  statistics  recently  published  revive  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  old  problem  that  Bismarck,  in  his  parlia- 
mentary addresses,  so  frequently  mentioned  with  apprehension, 
namely,  that  of  a  "learned  proletariat,"  a  "mob"  of  technically 
educated  men  vastiy  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  Frankfurter 
Zeittaig,  which  is  under  all  circumstances  the  best-informed 
journal  in  the  "land  of  thinkers  and  authors  "on  subjects  per- 
taining to  higher  educational  matters,  has  something  to  say  on 
this  subject  substantially  as  follows: 

The  statistics  of  the  attendance  at  the  universities  and  the 
technical  institutes,  wliicli  latter,  by  recent  action  of  the  author- 
ities, have  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  former,  again  show 
how  all  the  professions,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Proteslaju 
ministry,  are  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  an  overproduction 
of  graduates  who  want  appointments,  but  who  are  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  total  university  attendance  in  the  present 
winter  term  is  47,798,  and  the  total  enrolment  at  the  nine  schools 
of  technology  is  17,033,  making  a  grand  total  of  62,831  men  and 
women  (the  latter  number  but  1,271)  who  are  preparing  chiefly 
for  professional  careers.  Of  the  university  students  prol)al)ly 
about  8,000,  and  of  the  students  of  technology  about  3, 500.  arc  not 
regularly  inscribed  members  of  these  institutions,  but  all,  with 
.scarcely  any  exceptions,  are  aiming  to  fill  positions  that  require 
technical  and  professional  training.  The  representatives  of  tlie 
statistical  sciences,  such  as  Professor  Lexis,  have  repeatedly 
drawn  attention  to  the  dangers  resulting  from  this  condition  of 
affairs  for  society  and  the  state,  especially  because  the  system  of 
education  that  prevails  at  the  German  higher  institutions  of 
learning  is  of  a  kind  that  prepares  men  excellently  for  the  one 
particular  department  which  they  have  selected,  and  by  reason 
of  this  specialization  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to 
adapt  themselves  to  other  callings  if  they  find  their  own  line 
overcrowded.  Bismarck  rejieatedly  declared  that  the  really  bright 
minds  in  the  dangerous  ranks  of  the  Social  Democracy  are  such 
disappointed  candidates  for  the  various  professions,  and  he  was 
at  times  not  disinclined  to  favor  tlie  jwlicy  prevailing  in  Russia, 
of  limiting  the  attendance  at  these  |)rofessional  .schools. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  danger  of  a  learned  proletariat  will 
be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  at  the 
various  schools  of  technology  has  increased  so  phenomenally 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  former  years,  these  schools  were 
ignored  and  often  despised  by  the  university  people  ;  but  now. 
especially  through   the   all-powcrfuI  infiuence  of  the  Kniperoi  in 


putting  the  two  kinds  of  institutions  upon  an  equal  footing,  the 
.schools  of  technology  have  been  given  power  to  bestow  the  degree 
of  "Doctor  of  Engineering."  These  schools  are  so  overcrowded 
that  the  German  students  have  entered  upon  a  regular  crusade 
against  the  foreign  contingent,  who  learn  in  them  the  secrets  of 
German  industrial  and  commercial  development,  only  to  use 
their  newly  acquired  knowledge  against  Germany  in  the  home 
and  foreign  market.  The  majority  of  these  institutes  have 
already  decided  upon  measures  that  limit  the  foreign  element ; 
their  example  has  been  followed  in  this  respect  by  several  of  the 
universities,  notably  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Leipsic.  This  rush  to 
the  schools  of  technology,  however,  has  not  made  the  attendance 
at  the  universities  smaller,  and  no  relief  from  the  danger  of  a 
"learned  proletariat  "  seems  to  be  promised  thereby. 

In  the  Munich  AUgemeine  Zeitung  (Nos.  10  and  28)  full  and 
complete  statistics  of  these  schools  are  published.  Berlin  leads 
with  4,378  students  of  technology  and  a  total  of  13,300  in  the 
university.  It  is  doubtless  the  largest  educational  center  of  the 
world  now,  and  the  most  cosmopolitan.  Its  roster  of  students 
reads  like  a  catalog  of  nations,  representing  almost  every  coun- 
try in  the  world. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   AGITATION    FOR   A    NATIONAL    THEATER. 

THE  idea  of  a  national  theater,  which  has  been  eagerly 
championed  from  time  to  time  and  has  won  the  approval 
of  many  leading  authors,  actors,  and  theatrical  managers,  inclu- 
ding Joseph  Jefferson,  E.  H.  Sothern,  Julia  Marlowe,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  Henry  Miller,  and  Heinrich  Conried,  is  again  to  the 
fore.  A  resolution  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Meiers  favoring  a  great  state-endowed  theater  in 
Washington,  and  a  congressional  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  give  the  matter  serious  consideration.  The  American  Dra- 
matists'  Club  has  also  ajipointed  a  committee  "to  discuss  and 

formulate  a  plan  for  presenting 
the  endowed  national  theater  pro- 
ject to  the  public,"  and  among 
those  actively  interested  are  Wil- 
liam Gillette,  Augustus  Thomas, 
and  -Arthur  Hornblow,  editor  of 
r/i  aire    (New    York).     Mr. 

Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Drama- 
tists' Club,  contributes  an  article 
to  I'lte  TJieaire,  proposing: 

(i)  That  a  representative  com- 
mittee be  organized  by  progres- 
sive steps,  and  proceed  to  incor- 
porate itself. 

(2)  That  a  plan  of  subscription 
for  shares  or  seats,  or  both,  be  for- 
mulated. "It  has  been  calculated 
that  a  subscription  for  seals,  or 
a  sale  of  shares  that  would  furnish  an  advance  fund  of  $150,- 
000,  would  be  ample  to  give  the  plan  a  year  of  prosperous 
life.  With  the  proper  organization  to  give  assurance  of  practical 
business-like  management  and  a  definite  program  announced,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  sum  named  could  be  raised." 

(3)  That  a  theater  be  leased  for  one  season,  and  that  one  be 
built  for  the  next,  if  the  money  therefor  conies  in. 

(4)  That  a  director  be  chosen  "with  the  greatest  care,  for  in 
his  iiands  would  lie  much  of  the  future  of  the  project." 

(5)  That  a  conservatory  of  dramatic  arts  be  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  theater. 

Mr.  Clarke's  jilans  have  attracted  attention  throughout  the 
country.  The  New  York  Drama/ic  Afirror  thiaks  that  "there 
is  no  doubt  that  if  a  proper  plan  of  organization  and  operation 
could  be  devised,  and  the  endowment  secured,  it  would  not  he 
long  before  such  a  theater  would  be  self-sustaining.  Its  influ- 
ence upon  the  stage  and  public  taste  would  be  of  incalcnl.ihle 
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benefit. "  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  declares  that  "Mr.  Clarke's 
deductions  are  not  only  readable,  but,  in  the  main,  practicable." 
The  Theatre  says  editorially  : 

"The  national  theater,  properly  conceived,  would  not  be  de- 
voted to  the  cult  of  what  has  been  facetiously  called  the  Long- 
Haired  Drama.  Let  the  untimely  demise  of  the  late  Theater  of 
Arts  and  Letters  forever  stand  as  a  warning  and  an  e.xample  ! 
The  national  theater  would  not  be  the  theater  of  a  coterie  of 
literary  lions,  college  professors,  or  so-called  society  folk.  It 
wou/d  be  the  theater  of  the  sane  American  people.  The  first 
thing  necessary  is  to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  chief  object  of  an 
independent  theater  would  be  to  force  the  unacted  playwright 
on  the  public.  That  was  the  policy  of  the  Theater  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  and  it  was  fatal.  The  repertoire,  at  first,  must  neces- 
sarily depend  more  on  the  world's  classics  than  on  the  nascent 
American  drama.  Later,  and  by  degrees,  the  national  theater 
will  give  the  native  playwright  his  opportunity.  But  it  would  be 
a  serious  blunder  to  permit  the  public  to  think  the  promoters 
had  interested  motives  for  espousing  what  is  really  an  e.xalted 
and  unselfish  cause." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  George  Clark, 
the  veteran  actor,  is  meeting  with  considerable  success  in  his 
attempts  to  establish  an  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  in 
Philadelphia.  The  sum  of  $250,000,  it  is  reported,  has  already 
been  subscribed  toward  this  undertaking.  .Says  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer : 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  stage,  a  good  thing  for  the 
public,  and  a  good  thing  for  Philadelphia  if  there  were  estab- 
lished in  this  city  an  institution  where  the  best,  the  highest  type 
of  the  dramatic  art  could  be  both  acquired  and  exercised.  .  .  . 
The  Inquirer  congratulates  the  gentlemen  who  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  an  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art 
in  Philadelphia  upon  their  breadth  of  view  and  liberality  of  spirit, 
and  heartily  wishes  them  all  possible  success." 


THE   PASSING   OF  TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

'  I  "HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  transcendental  movement 
*-  embodied  the  most  important  influence  that  has  affected 
American  literature.  "  Whatever  were  its  defects, "  observes  Mr. 
George  Willis  Cooke,  a  well-known  New  England  litterateur, 
"it  was  a  creative  power,  and  it  gave  us  our  greatest  poetry." 
Mr.  Cooke  continues  (in  an  introduction  to  his  new  anthology, 
"The  Poets  of  Transcendentalism  ")  : 

"  Transcendentalism  was  a  movement  of  inquiry,  revolt  against 
conventionality,  and  assertion  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man. 
It  declared  that  religion  is  natural  to  man,  that  he  may  trust 
his  own  instincts,  that  individual  freedom  is  essential  to  a  large 
and  wise  living,  and  that  spiritual  insight  is  a  direct  revelation 
from  God.  The  movement  thus  developed  had  a  large  influence 
upon  American  poetrj'.  It  may  be  justly  said  to  have  been  the 
formative  power  that  produced  our  best  literature.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  it  from  the  names  of  Emerson,  Lowell,  Thoreau, 
Whittier,  Whitman,  and  a  large  company  ot  our  lesser  poets  and 
prose  writers.  That  phase  of  it  shown  in  the  teaching  of  Words- 
worth deeply  touched  the  poetry  of  Bryant,  and  Longfellow  was 
by  no  means  outside  its  movement  and  its  spirit." 

Individuality,  we  are  reminded,  was  the  one  essential  word 
and  thought  of  the  transcendentalists.  Emerson  was  never  tired 
of  insisting  that  each  man  must  be  himself,  live  his  own  life, 
and  think  his  own  thought.  But  this  idea  of  individuality  rested 
back  upon  a  conception  of  an  omnipresent  Deity — the  "Over- 
Soul  " — which  would  make  of  the  individual  only  a  distinct  and 
unique  expression  of  the  Infinite  Spirit.  It  was  this  feeling 
which  gave  "the  oracular  mood  "  to  .so  much  of  the  writing  of 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  many  others. 
They  thought  that  they  were  speaking  with  the  authority  of  a 
higher  life  than  their  own.  Doubtless,  this  feeling — or  at  least 
the  consciousness  of  a  "message"  which  must  be  preached  — 
was  also  responsible  for  what  Mr.  Cooke  regards  as  the  most 


marked  liniiiation  of  transcendental  poetry.  He  writes  on  this 
point : 

"The  chief  defect  of  the  poetry  of  the  transcendentalists  is 
that  it  is  too  philosoj)hical.  Its  largest  intent  is  ethical  or  relig- 
ious, and  not  artistic.  Beauty  is  not  its  chief  inspiration,  but 
thought.  It  is  not  written  to  please,  but  to  convince.  It  con- 
tains a  gospel,  and  not 
an  appeal  to  emotion  and 
imagination.  That  this 
defect  always  jiresents 
itself  it  would  not  be  just 
to  say,  and  yet  it  is  too 
often  present.  These 
poets  are  more  concerned 
as  to  what  they  say  than 
as  to  how  they  say  it. 
They  are  not  singers, 
but  teachers.  The  prob- 
lems of  life  much  con- 
cern them,  and  how  to 
reform  the  world  is  to 
them  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  charm  of 
their  poetry  is  in  the 
beauty  of  the  thought, 
and  not  in  the  delight  of 
the  song  they  sing.  The 
form  is  often  rugged,  the 
verse  is  halting  and  de- 
fective. Their  meters 
stumble,  and  their  rimes  george  wii.lis  cooke, 

are    not   correct.        They        -j-^e  editor  of  a  new  anthology  of  the  po- 
are      too      metaphysical,  etry  of  transcendentalism. 

subtle,   and  complicated 

in  their  thought  to  sing  themselves  clearly  and  strongly  out 
into  beautiful  words.  Their  thougiit  is  involved,  and  often 
obscure.  They  are  so  charmed  with  what  they  have  to  say,  and 
it  is  of  such  a  complex  and  subjective  nature,  that  they  can  not 
find  simple  and  direct  speech  for  its  utterance.  Hence  the  halting 
nature  of  their  verse,  its  crippled  meters,  and  its  defective  rimes. 
Too  often  in  their  verse  they  are  not  poets,  but  philosophers. 

"These  poets  do  not  sing  for  the  joy  of  the  singing  ;  and  yet  it 
was  their  idealism,  the  fact  that  they  were  enamored  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts,  that  made  them  use  the  verse  form  instead  of  prose. 
Poetry  was  to  all  of  them  the  occasional  rather  than  the  chief 
medium  of  expression.  With  the  exception  of  Lowell,  they  were 
not  poets  by  profession,  and  even  with  him  prose  was  used 
oftener  than  verse.  Altho  Emerson  early  declared  that  his  call- 
ing was  that  of  a  poet,  yet  he  gave  to  the  lecture  and  the  es.say 
the  preference.  With  Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller,  Higginson, 
and  Wasson,  as  well  as  others,  poetry  was  occasional  or  inci- 
dental. To  a  larger  number  poetry  was  an  accident,  and  they 
wrote  one  or  two  or  a  half-dozen  ])oems  only.  There  was  some- 
thing in  transcendentalism  that  made  them  poets  in  youth  or  at 
rare  moments  ;  but  they  were  grave  theologians  or  philoso])liers 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  were  so  stirred  by  the  joy  of  life 
or  the  beauties  of  nature  that  prose  ceased  to  be  a  fit  medium 
for  their  thoughts.  When  verse  thus  became  necessary  to  them, 
they  used  it  witli  a  considerable  degree  of  success,  and  these 
rare  utterances  are  far  above  the  level  of  occasional  verse,  what- 
ever their  defects." 
The  transcendental  movement  deserves  lasting  recognition 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  expresses  so  vividly  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  men  who  gave  it  birth.  But  it  "no  longer  holds 
the  place  it  once  occupied.  It  is  not  now  the  inspirer  of  poets  or 
the  chief  influence  in  our  literature."     Mr.  Cooke  concludes: 

"We  may  give  to  transcendentalism  a  generous  recognition  for 
what  it  was  to  the  men  and  women  who  accepted  it ;  but  we 
must  see  in  it  a  passing  phase  of  American  thought.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  i^ersons  who  accept  this  faith 
to-day  than  in  the  prime  of  the  movement  as  it  affected  Ameri- 
can literature  ;  but  it  is  now  an  echo.  To  no  great  men  is  it 
inspiration,  and  it  develops  no  creative  literary  movement.  The 
charm  of  it  has  passed  away  as  a  vital  force.  It  is  a  beautiful 
memory  that  is  precious  and  glorious,  and  that  still  charms  and 
delights  us." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

TROLLEY   AGAINST   LOCOMOTIVE. 

IN  seven  years,  the  number  of  persons  carried  by  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  has  fallen  off  by  twelve  millions.  At 
the  same  time  the  average  distance  traveled  had  risen  from  2312 
to  28  miles.  These  figures,  which  seem  odd  at  first,  are  really  a 
clear  indication  that  we  are  abandoning  the  steam-roads  tor 
short-distance  traffic  and  taking  to  the  trolley.  Says  Samuel  K. 
Moffett  in  McClure' s  Magixzine  (March)  : 

"Of  course  people  are  not  really  traveling  less  frequently  than 
they  used  to,  nor  are  they  journeying  longer  distances.  More- 
passengers  by  hundreds  of  millions  .ire  traveling  than  ever 
before,  but  the  steam-railroads  are  not  carrying  the  increase. 
The  growth  in  the  length  of  the  average  passenger  haul  on  those 
roads  means  that  they  are  steadily  losing  the  short-haul  busi- 
ness, which  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  rival  is  claiming  for 
its  own. 

"Inch  by  inch  the  field  is  contested,  and  slowly,  sullenly,  the 
locomotive  is  giving  way  before  the  insistent  trolley.  A  dozen 
years  ago  it  was  only  the  car-horse  and  the  cable  in  the  towns 
that  were  threatened  by  electric  traction.  Then  the  trolley 
puked  an  inquiring  tentacle  over  the  city  limits  into  the  suburbs. 
The  results  were  satisfactory,  and  swiftly  the  electric  lines  flung 
their  spider  filaments  from  town  to  town,  until  now  great  sections 
t*i  the  country  are  cobwebbed  with  them.  The  trolley  map  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts  looks  as  comjilete  as  the  steam-railroad 
maix  If  you  have  a  little  time  to  spare,  you  can  go  on  an  elec- 
tric car  to  almost  any  part  of  Southern  New  England  that  you 
could  reach  by  a  locomotive,  and  to  a  good  many  parts  that  you 
could  not 

"In  its  early  development  the  trolley  liad  four  advantages.  It 
could  run  separate  cars  at  frequent  intervals;  it  could  take  on 
and  let  off  passengers  anywhere  along  the  road  ;  it  could  take 
people  near  their  homes  and  offices  ;  and  it  could  pay  a  profit 
at  nominal  fares.  Per  contra,  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  less 
than  railroad  speed,  not  because  there  was  any  difficulty  in  ma- 
king an  electric  car  that  could  go  as  fast  as  a  locomotive,  but  be- 
cause the  trolley  track  as  a  rule  was  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
public  highway,  crossed  all  intersecting  roads  at  grade,  and  was 
a  thoroughfare  for  vehicles,  pedestrians,  and  domestic  fauna. 
These  characteristics  still  prevail  over  most  of  the  electric  mile- 
age of  the  country,  but  as  the  trolley  lines  have  grown  longer 
and  the  need  for  sustained  high  speed  lias  become  more  urgent, 
the  tendency  has  developed  to  build  the  roads  on  private  rights 
of  way  and  to  operate  them  by  steam-railroad  methods." 

To  justify  these  statements,  Mr.  Moffett  brings  up  an  array  of 
facts  that  is  quite  startling,  even  to  those  who  think  they  have 
kept  up  with  the  rapid  recent  development  of  the  electric  roads. 
He  tells  us  of  the  road  from  Indianapolis  to  Muncie,  Ind., 
where  the  trolley  cars  cover  the  53  miles  in  two  hours,  a  time 
only  ten  minutes  longer  than  that  of  the  accommodation-trains 
on  the  railroad.  On  this  electric  road  tlie  cars  make  a  mile  a 
minute  on  part  of  the  route.  On  the  Buffalo  and  Lockport  elec- 
tric line  they  make  50  miles  an  hour  for  part  of  their  trip  and 
cars  are  building  to  make  75  miles  an  hour— a  rate  that  would 
carry  one  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  two  days  or  less. 
The  Indianapolis,  Lebanon,  and  Frankfort  Railway,  now  under 
construction,  has  arranged  a  schedule  that  calls  for  a  maximum 
speed  of  60  miles  an  hour.  .  .  .  The  motors  on  the  Albany  and 
Hudson  line  work  up  to  60  miles  an  hour,  and  on  the  Nantasket 
Beach  1040.  On  Lorain  and  Cleveland  road  the  highest  speed 
is  50  miles.  On  the  projected  New  York  and  Portchester  road  a 
speed  of  67  miles  an  hour  at  one  jioint  is  called  for. 

The  great  ganglia  from  which  the  electric  roads  are  pushing 
oat  are  cities  like  Boston,  Pittsburg.  Dayton,  and  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  Indianapolis,  and  nelioit.  which  Mr.  Moffett  says  is  the 
greatest  electric  traction  center  in  the  United  States.  Here,  he 
says,  the  trolley-car  is  full  grown  ;  it  no  longer  creeps  timidly 
from  house  to  house,  but  covers  300  miles  at  a  leap. 

Space  fails  to  quote  all  Mr.  Moffctfs  instances.     He  calls  our 


special  attention  to  the  growth  of  trolley-freight  traffic — a  very 
noteworthy  recent  development.  Between  Buffalo  and  Niagara, 
heavy  electric  freight  trains  of  25  cars  or  more  are  now  run. 
Another  feature  of  electric  traffic  is  the  pleasure  element  which 
is  now  so  noticeable  in  summer  and  which  is  daily  increasing 
in  importance.  "This,"  says  Mr.  Moffett.  "is  a  new  luxury  of 
modern  life.  Neither  horse-car  nor  locomotive  ever  provided  it. 
The  need  in  human  nature  to  which  it  responds  went  unsupplied 
until  the  trolley-car  came  into  existence  to  fill  it."  In  conclu- 
ding, the  writer  says: 

"Altho  this  country  has  more  than  twice  as  many  miles  of 
electric  track  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  electric  cars  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  the  new  system  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  even  here.  There  are  twenty  thousand  miles  of  electric 
rt)ad  to  two  hundred  thousand  miles  of  steam-road.  The  trolley 
lines  might  be  multiplied  by  ten  with  great  advantage  to  the 
steam-roads,  which  would  find  them  incomparable  feeders, 
bringing  freight  and  passengers  from  regions  in  wihch  the  loco- 
motive's whistle  was  never  heard.  But  electricity  will  not  be 
content  with  that  humble  position.  It  is  creating  a  system  of  its 
own,  self-centered  and  independent,  and  that  system  contains 
such  a  vigorous  principle  ot  growth  that  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  see  it  swallow  up  its  older  rivals.  Certainly  the  locomotive  is 
doomed  on  local  lines;  its  finish  is  plainly  visible  on  mountain 
railroads,  where  water  power  is  cheaper  than  coal ;  and  the 
question  whether  it  can  hold  its  own  anywhere  is  the  most  hotly 
debated  problem  now  agitating  the  transportation  world." 


AN   OLD   NATURALIST   ON    SOME   POPULAR 
NATURAL    HISTORY. 

THE  recent  popular  revival  of  interest  in  natural  history  and 
in  stories  about  animals  and  their  haunts  has  brought  out 
a  large  amount  of  readable  material.  People  have  read  about 
animals  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  who  never  took  the  slight- 
est interest  in  the  subject  before.  The  only  trouble  with  a  large 
majority  of  these  fascinating  tales  is  that  they  are  lies,  pure  and 
simple,  so  we  are  assured  by  that  veteran  observer  of  nature, 
John  Burroughs.  In  an  article  entitled  "  Real  and  Sham  Nat- 
ural History,"  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  he  indulges  in  some 
decidedly  plain  speaking  on  the  subject.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Burroughs  objects  to  all  the  recent  story-tellers. 
.Some  he  commends,  such  as  Bradford  Torrey,  Mrs.  Eckstrom, 
L.  S.  Keyser,  Florence  Merriam,  and  Ernest  Ingersoll.  C.  G.  D. 
Roberts,  too,  he  praises,  Init  with  some  reserve.  Of  this  author's 
'  Kindred  of  the  Wild  "  he  says  : 

"True  it  is  that  all  the  animals  whose  lives  are  portrayed — the 
bear,  the  panther,  the  lynx,  the  hare,  the  moose,  and  others — 
are  simply  human  beings  disguised  as  animals;  they  think,  feel, 
plan,  suffer,  as  we  do;  in  fact,  exhibit  almost  the  entire  human 
psychology.  But  in  other  respects  they  follow  closely  the  facts 
of  r.atural  history,  and  the  reader  is  not  deceived  ;  he  knows 
where  he  stands.  Of  course  it  is  mainly  guesswork  how  far  our 
psychology  applied  to  the  lower  animals.  That  they  experience 
many  of  our  emotions  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  they  have 
intellectual  and  reasoning  processes  like  our  own,  except  in  a 
very  rudimentary  form,  admits  of  grave  doubt.  But  I  need  not 
go  into  that  vexed  subject  here.  They  are  certainly  in  any  broad 
generalization  our  kin,  and  Mr.  Roberts's  book  is  well  named 
and  well  done." 

To  .Mr.  Thompson-Seton's  interesting  stories,  the  writer  takes 
strenuous  exception.  He  suggests  that  the  title  of  Mr.  Seton's 
first  book  should  have  been  "Wild  Animals  I  Alone  Have 
Known,"  and  he  more  than  hints  that  he  does  not  credit  the 
author's  assertion  that  his  tales  are  all  true.  Says  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs ; 

"Mr.  Thompson-Seton  says  in  capital  letters  that  his  stories 
arc  true,  and  it  is  this  emphatic  assertion  that  makes  the  judi- 
cious grieve.  True  as  romance,  true  in  their  artistic  effects, 
true  in  their  power  to  entertain  the  young  reader,  they  certainly 
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are;  but  true  as  natural  liiscory  they  as  certainly  are  not.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  Mr.  Thompson-Seton,  in  his  few  years  of  roam- 
ing in  the  West,  has  penetrated  farther  into  the  secrets  of  animal 
life  than  all  the  observers  who  have  gone  before  him?  There 
are  no  stories  of  animal  intelligence  and  cunning  on  record,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  that  match  his.  Gilbert  White.  Charles  St.  John, 
Waterton,  Wallace,  Darwin,  JefFeries,  and  others  in  England — 
all  expert  students  and  observers  ;  Bates  in  South  America, 
Audubon  roaming  the  whole  country,  Thoreau  in  New  England, 
John  Muir  in  the  mountains  of  California  and  in  the  wilds  of 
Alaska,  have  nothing  to  report  that  comes  within  gunshot  of 
what  appear  to  be  Mr.  Thompson-Seton's  daily  experiences. 
2Such  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  rabbits,  mustangs,  crows,  as  he  has 
known,  it  is  safe  to  say,  no  other  person  in  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Fact  and  fiction  are  so  deftly  blended  in  his  work  that 
only  a  real  woodsman  can  sepa- 
rate them 

"Since  Mr.  Tliompson-Seton 
took  his  reader  into  his  couh- 
<lence  at  all,  why  did  he  not 
ivarn  him  at  the  outset  against 
asking  any  questions  about  the 
literal  truth  of  his  stories?  Why 
<iid  he  not  say  that  their  ground- 
work was  fact  and  their  finish 
was  fiction,  and  that  if  the 
reader  find  them  entertaining, 
and  that  if  they  increase  his  love 
for,  and  his  interest  in,  our  wild 
neighbors,  it  were  enough? 

"It  is  always  an  artist's  priv- 
ilege to  heighten  or  deepen  nat- 
ural effects.  He  may  paint  us 
a  more  beautiful  woman,  or  a 
more  beautiful  horse,  or  a  more 
beautiful  landscape,  than  we 
ever  saw  ;  we  are  not  deceived 
even  tho  he  outdo  nature.  We 
know  where  we  stand  and  where 
lie  stands  ;  we  know  that  this  is 
the  power  of  art.  But  when  he 
paints  a  portrait,  or  an  actual 
scene  or  event,  we  expect  him 
to  be  true  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Again,  he  may  add  all  the 
•charm  his  style  can  impart  to 
the  subject,  and  we  are  not  de- 
•ceived  ;  the  picture  is  true,  per- 
haps all  the  more  true  for  the 
style.  Mr.  Thompson-Seton's 
stories  are  artistic  and  pleasing, 
but  he  insists  upon  it  that  they 
are  true  to  the  fact,  and  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  write  nat- 
ural history.  'I  believe,'  he 
says  in  his  preface,  '  that  natural 
history  has  lost  much  by  t'le 
vague  general  treatment  that 
is  so  common.'     Hence  he  will 

make  it  specific  and  individual.  Very  good  ;  but  do  not  put  upon 
•our  human  credulity  a  greater  burden  than  it  can  bear.  .  .  . 
There  should  be  nothing  equivocal  about  sketches  of  this  kind  ; 
even  a  child  should  know  when  the  writer  is  giving  him  facts 
and  when  he  is  giving  him  fiction,  as  he  does  when  Mr. 
Thompson-Seton  makes  his  animals  talk  ;  but  in  many  of  the 
narrations  only  a  real  woodsman  can  separate  the  true  from 
the  false.  Mr.  Thompson-Seton  constantly  aims  to  convey  the 
idea  to  his  reader  that  the  wild  creatures  drill  and  instruct  their 
young,  even  punishing  them  at  times  for  disobedience  to  orders. 
His  imitator,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long,  quite  outdoes  him  on  this 
line,  going  so  far  as  to  call  his  last  book  the  'School  of  the 
Woods.'  " 

With  this  last-named  book  and  its  author  Mr.  Burroughs  has 
no  patience  at  all.  He  devotes  much  space  to  examining  specific 
stories  both  of  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Seton,  but  we  have  room  here 
only  for  his  general  conclusions.     After  laying  bare  what  he  be- 


JOHN      BURROUGHS 

At  his  study  door. 

From  ■*  A  Year  in  the  Fields."     P.y  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  i  Co. 


Iieves  to  be  Mr.  Long's  inventions  and  absurdities  in  tlie  way  of 
natural  history,  he  concludes  as  follows  : 

"If  it  be  urged  that  I  discredit  Mr.  Long's  stories  simply  be- 
cause I  myself  have  never  seen  or  known  the  like,  I  say.  No; 
that  is  not  the  reason.  I  can  believe  many  things  I  have  never 
seen  or  known.  I  discredit  them  because  they  are  so  widely  at 
variance  with  all  we  know  of  the  wild  creatures  and  their  ways. 
I  discredit  them  as  I  do  any  other  glaring  counterfeit,  or  any 
poor  imitation  of  an  original,  or  as  I  would  discredit  a  story 
of  my  friend  that  was   not  in  keeping  with  what  I  knew  of  his 

character 

"Why  should  any  one  palm  off  such  stuff  on  an  unsuspecting 
public  as  veritable  natural  history?  When  a  man,  writing  or 
sneaking  of  his  own  experience,  says  without  qualification  that 

he  has  seen  a  thing,  we  are  ex- 
pected to  take  him  at  his  word. 
Mr.  Long  says  his  sketches  were 
made  in  the  woods  with  the  sub- 
jects themselves  living  just  out- 
side his  tent-door  ;  and  that '  they 
are  all  life  studies,  and  include 
also  some  of  the  unusual  life 
secrets  of  a  score  of  animals  and 
birds.'  We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  regard  him  as  playing  with 
natural  history  material  for  the 
amusement  of  his  reader,  or,  like 
Mr.  Thompson-Seton,  seeking 
to  make  up  an  artistic  whole  out 
of  bits  and  fragments  of  the  lives 
of  the  animals  gathered  here  and 
there,  and  heightened  and  inten- 
sified by  a  fertile  fancy,  but  as 
an  actual  recorder  of  what  he 
has  seen  and  known.  What 
the  'life  secrets'  are  that  he 
claims  to  have  discovered,  any 
competent  reader  can  see.  They 
are  all  the  inventions  of  Mr. 
Long.  Of  the  real  secrets  of 
wild  life,  I  do  not  find  a  trace  in 
his  volume." 

It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  such  a  direct  attack  as  this 
would  go  unanswered,  and  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  (March 
14),  Mr.  Long  undertakes  his 
own  defense  in  a  two-column 
article,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  announces  that  a  more  de- 
tailed reply  is  to  appear  in  The 
North  Americaji  Review  for 
April.  After  complaining  of  Mr. 
Burroughs' s  manner  in  his  at- 
tack, and  of  the  discourtesy  of 
The  At/antic  Monthly  in  printing  it  without  submitting  a  proof 
to  the  person  assailed,  Mr.  Long  proceeds  to  reiterate  his  as- 
sertions that  his  stories  of  animal  life  are  true  in  every  particu- 
lar. This  is  not  the  first  time,  he  says,  that  Mr.  Burroughs 
has  made  this  kind  of  an  attack  on  other  naturalists,  and  in  this, 
as  in  the  others,  he  will  be  worsted.  The  trouble  with  him, 
Mr.  Long  thinks,  is  that  "he  makes  his  farm  the  measure  and 
limit  of  the  universe."     Says  Mr.  Long: 

"On  his  farm  he  is  at  home,  and  no  one  more  than  the  writer 
has  appreciated  the  excellent  nature  work  that  he  has  done 
there  ;  but  outside  his  farm,  whether  in  criticism,  or  literature, 
or  natural  history,  the  limitations  of  the  farm  are  too  apparent, 
and  he  is  extremely  apt  to  deny  that  which  he  has  not  himself 
seen  or  thought. 

"Another  mistake  which  he  makes — and  here  he  is  like  all 
naturalists  of  the  old  school — is  to  overlook  the  infinite  adaptive- 
ness  of  nature  even  in  a  single  species,  and  especially  to  forget 
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the  iiulividuaiity  of  animals,  which  is  every  day  becoming  more 
apparent.  Personally  1  do  not  attempt  to  describe  or  study  ani- 
mals in  classes  any  more,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  can  not 
find  any  two  animals  of  the  same  species  that  are  alike.  They 
differ  in  habits  and  cliaracteristics  almost  as  widely  as  men  and 
women  do.  Those  who  have  kept  dogs,  or  listened  to  the  mar- 
velous (and  true)  dog  stories  of  their  neighbors,  will  recognize 
the  truth  of  this 

"Mr.  Burroughs  .  .  .  denies  the  facts  absolutely  because  he 
has  not  seen  them  on  his  farm,  and  therefore  they  can  not  be 
true.  He  also  denies  the  theories.  There  is  absolutely  no  such 
thing  as  an  animal  teaching  her  young — 'there  is  nothing  in  the 
dealings  of  an  animal  with  her  young  that  in  the  remotest  way 
suggests  human  instruction.'  Teachuig  is  not  primarily  instruc- 
tion, by  the  way.  It  is  not  giving  something  new  to  the  young 
animal  or  boy.  but  rather  by  inducement  bringing  out  what  is 
already  in  him.  This  is  the  tlieory  of  all  good  teachers  from 
Froebel  to  the  Boston  supervisors.  But  let  that  pass.  How  any 
man  could  watch  the  mother  birds  and  animals  for  a  single 
season,  to  say  nothing  of  fifty  years,  and  write  that  statement, 
passes  my  comprehension 

"Mr.  Burroughs's  whole  argument  in  this  connection  misses 
the  point  altogether.  He  tells  us  what  animals  do  by  instinct 
(tho  he  is  vastly  mistaken  in  saying  that  young  birds  build  their 
nests  as  well  as  old  ones)  and  says  simply  that  this  is  enough. 
'School  of  the  Woods'  does  not  deny  instinct — I  have  watched 
the  ant  and  the  bee  and  the  water  spider  too  long  for  that — it 
shows,  and  conclusively  I  think,  that  instinct  is  not  enough. 
For  an  animal's  knowledge  is,  like  our  own,  the  result  of  three 
factors:  instinct,  training,  and  experience.  Instinct  begins  the 
work  (for  the  lower  orders  this  is  enough)  ;  the  mother's  training 
develops  and  supplements  the  instinct,  and  contact  with  the 
world  finishes  the  process 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  of  the  larger  animals  of  which 
Mr.  Seton  and  myself  chiefly  write,  Mr.  Burroughs  has  no 
knowledge  or  personal  experience.  When  he  has  watched  the 
animals  by  day  and  night,  not  as  classes,  but  as  individuals; 
when  he  has  lived  with  them  alone  for  months  at  a  time,  or  fol- 
lowed them  with  an  Indian  whose  life  for  fifty  years  has  been  a 
continuous  study  of  animals;  in  a  word,  when  he  has  left  his 
farm  for  the  larger  life  outside  of  it,  then  we  shall  listen  to  his 
criticism  with  more  attention,  and  perhaps  change  our  theories. 
But  the  facts  remain.  I  have  seen  them  and  verified  them 
every  one,  either  by  a  second  observation  or  by  the  testimony  of 
reliable  trappers  and  Indians  And  they  can  not  be  changed  by 
Mr.  Burroughs's  dogmatic  denial  on  the  sole  ground  that  he  has 
not  seen  them." 


IS   LAUGHTER    A    MANIFESTATION   OF 
DISPLEASURE? 

THIS  question  seems  absurd  at  first  sight,  yet  some  recent 
analyses  of  the  causes  and  origin  of  laughter  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  we  laugh  at  the  ludicrous,  not  because  it  is  pleasing, 
but  because  it  is  painful.  This  view  is  upheld  by  W.  McDougall 
in  a  review  of  James  Sully's  book  on  "Laughter,"  in  .\aiure 
(February  5).     Says  Mr,  McDougall: 

"Such  a  theory  may  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  paradoxi- 
cal, and  yet  as  an  ex[)lanatory  principle  it  may  perhaps  go 
further  and  deeper  than  any  other.  The  truth  of  it  appears 
clearly  in  those  cases  in  whicli  we  begin  by  disliking  a  thing  and 
l)roceed  to  ridicule  it,  i.e.,  to  display  it  in  its  ludicrous  aspects. 
Professor  Sully  appears  as  an  ai)oIogist  and  advocate  of  laugh- 
ter, and  yet  even  he  recognizes  that  laughter  is  not  all  joy,  as 
when  he  says  of  modern  laughter  '  there  is  in  it  from  the  first 
ejaculation  .something  of  a  biting  sensation  or  something  of  a 
melancholy  pain,'  and  again,  'the  laughable  spectacle  com- 
monly shows  us  in  tlie  background  something  regrettable  '  ;  and 
of  Its  function  as  a  vitalizer  or  stimulant  that  enables  us  to  bear 
up  against  the  ills  that  surround  us  he  has  im  doubt.  'Some 
hearts  of  many  chords  .  .  .  might  break  but  for  the  timely  com- 
ings of  the  laughter-fay  with  her  transforming  wand." 

"In  considering  Jiny  theory  of  the  ludicrous,  we  must  sharply 
distinguish  between  '  laughter-at '  and  that  simplest,  most  charm- 
ing, and  infectious  kind  of  laughter  which  is  the  overflow  of  good 
spirits  and  is  fully  exi)lained   by  Herbert  Spencer's  principle  of 


the  overflow  of  surplus  nervous  energy  into  the  most  open  tracks. 
'Laughter-at'  is.  of  course,  often  combined  with  other  forms  of 
laughter,  and  the  accompanying  mental  state  may  be  extremely 
complex,  yet  the  spectacle  of  the  displeasing  seems  to  be  its 
fundamental  cause. 

"Just  as  in  times  and  places  in  which  the  mass  of  men  live 
under  unnatural  and  depressing  conditions  the  stimulating 
effects  of  alcohol  are  used  not  merely  as  a  protection  against 
cold,  but  are  sought  for  their  own  sake,  so  the  spectacle  of  the 
coarse  and  brutal  comes  to  be  sought  for  the  sake  of  the  stimula- 
ting effects  of  laughter,  normally  a  protection  against  depiessing 
mental  influences;  we  have  then  the  curious  phenomenon  of 
the  crowd  flocking  to  the  circus  and  the  pantomime  (to  have  a 
good  laugh,  as  they  frequently  say),  where  the  staple  source  of 
laugliter  is  the  buffeting  of  the  clowns,  blows  being  apparently 
dealt  which,  if  witnessed  in  real  life,  would  make  one-half  the 
spectators  feel  sick  and  faint.  We  may  note,  too.  how  in  the 
course  of  a  football  match  a  heavy  fall  or  a  violent  collision  be- 
tween the  players  calls  forth  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  crowd 
and  so  adds  to  the  attractions  of  the  spectacle. 

"The  consideration  of  the  laughter  caused  by  tickling  also 
points  away  from  the  'pleasure-theory  '  and  supports  the  theory 
here  suggested.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sensation  of 
tickling  is  in  itself  distinctly  unpleasant,  both  to  the  child  and  to 
the  adult,  even  while  the  victim  responds  with  loud  laughter; 
the  enjoyment  of  the  situation  by  the  child  seems  to  be  analo- 
gous to  its  enjoyment  in  being  mildly  frightened  or  in  any 
other  vivid  and  lively  experience.  And  Professor  Sully  himself 
tells  us  that  '  much,  at  least,  of  the  later  and  more  refined  laugh- 
ter is  analogous  to  the  effect  of  tickling.'  " 


A   SCIENTIFIC   STUDY   OF   THE  STATUS  OF 

WOMAN. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  recent  works  on  the  woman 
question  from  its  scientific  standpoint,  both  physiological 
and  sociological,  is  that  of  the  late  Prof.  Charles  Letourneau, 
the  eminent  French  sociologist.  This  volume,  which  is  entitled 
"The  Condition  of  Woman  in  Different  Races  and  Civilizations" 
(Paris,  1903),  was  Letourneau's  last  work.  His  conclusions, 
which  will  not  please  everybody,  are  given  in  the  following  para- 
graphs from  his  book,  which  are  translated  from  a  quotation  in 
the  Reinie  Scientifigue  (February  7).  The  author  makes  the 
point,  at  the  outset,  that  difterences  between  the  sexes  are  of  two 
kinds;  necessary  physiological  and  anatomical  differences,  and 
those  that  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  reason  of 
differences  of  modes  of  life  and  training.     He  says : 

"  I  have  been  able  to  prove  that,  since  the  origin  of  human  so- 
ciety, with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  age  of  gold,  feminine 
sexuality  has  not  involved,  essentially  and  of  itself,  the  relative 
inferiority  of  females.  We  must  even  recognize  that  in  tiie 
primitive  human  types  the  woman  does  not  differ  sensibly  from 
her  companion  ;  that  except  for  sexual  differences  properly  so 
called,  the  type  known  to  us  as  feminine  exists  especially  among 
civilized  peoples  and  must  therefore  result  chiefly  from  the  divi- 
sion of  labor — the  difference  of  occupations  that  complex  societies 
have  established  between  the  two  sexes.  From  the  diversities 
of  modes  of  life  have  come  secondary  sexual  characteristics, 
some  anatomical,  others  physiological  and  jjsychic,  forming  a 
special  type,  generally  but  not  always  hereditarily  transmissible 
in  the  female  line.  In  this  way  alone  has  been  created  what  wu 
call  '  woman.' 

"This  feminine  type  has  often  been  described,  studied,  and 
analyzed,  being  often  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  masculine  type 
and  sometimes  exalted  above  the  latter.  .  .  .  Without  entering 
into  detail  regarding  facts  alleged  on  one  side  or  on  the  other, 
we  may  sum  them  up  by  saying  that  from  the  morphologic  point 
of  view  woman  is  nearer  to  the  child  than  her  male  companion. 
The  conclusion  is  purely  anatomical ;  it  would  in  no  wise  justify 
oppression  of  and  contempt  for  woman,  even  if  it  held  also  for 
the  physiological  and  psychological  sides.  In  fact,  woman  has 
always  served  as  an  indispensable  link  between  man  and  child 
.  .  .   Hut  wo'man  is  not  and  should  not  be  alwavsand  oniv  nurse 
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and  teacher.     What   is  her  psychic  value,  in  heiselt,  compared 
to  that  of  man,  outside  of  all  sexual  considerations?  " 

This  question  M.  Letourneau  answers  practically  as  follows  : 
Woman  is  generally  inferior  to  man  in  strength,  precision,  and 
swiftness  of  movement.  She  is  generally  more  given  to  reflex 
or  impulsive  action.  She  is  more  apt  than  man  to  form  intuitive 
judgments,  often  exact,  but  instinctive  and  almost  independent 
of  reasoning  power— a  faculty  referred  by  some  authorities  to 
the  subhuman  age.  and  thought  to  liave  originated  in  the  need 
of  protecting  her  offspring.  She  is  more  emotional  than  man, 
and  is  often  less  impressed  by  argument  than  the  manner  or 
voice  of  the  speaker.  Th<s  mental  difl"erence  is  noticeable  also 
in  the  applications  of  intellect.  The  great  creative  artists  have 
all  been  men.  In  literature,  woman  lacks  originality.  Neither 
in  the  arts  nor  in  the  sciences  has  a  woman  yet  reached  the  very 
first  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  crime  is  four  or 
five  limes  less  developed  in  woman  than  in  man,  according  to 
Quetelet,  and  iier  influence,  not  only  on  her  ofl'spring,  but  on  her 
husband,  is  potent  for  good  or  ill.     The  author  goes  on  to  say  : 

"No  serious  and  lasting  social  progress  is  possible  if  woman 
does  not  aid  it  and  benefit  by  it.  This  truth,  which  is  in  appear- 
ance axiomatic,  has  nevertheless  been  neglected  for  a  long  time 
and  is  yet  frankly  admitted  only  by  an  intelligent  minority.  How 
shall  this  result  be  reached?  The  first  reform,  and  it  is  in  course 
of  execution,  though  yet  timidly,  is  to  put  the  two  sexes  as  much 
as  possible  on  a  footing  of  equality,  in  education,  in  marriage,  in 
the  family,  and  in  society.  The  words  'feminine  '  and  'mascu- 
line '  are  labels  that  may  cover  very  different  articles.  Many 
men  are  inferior  to  the  average  type  of  woman  ;  many  women 
exceed  the  mean  measure  of  their  sex.  All  aptitudes  should  be 
free  to  develop  without  constraint;  equilibrium  will  come  of 
itself.  But  if  either  one  of  the  sexes  may  of  right  claim  certain 
privileges  and  immunities,  it  is  surely  the  so-called  feeble  sex, 
on  which  nature  has  imposed  the  heavy  burden  of  reproducing 
the  species,  and  of  nursing  and  rearing  the  young.  A  future 
civilization,  more  human  and  less  warlike  than  ours,  may  per- 
haps lighten  this  burden  ;  but  it  will  always  be  heavj'.  and  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past  it  will  create  for  woman  disadvantage- 
ous conditions  of  individual  competition,  as  well  for  manual 
labor  as  for  mental  work.  In  fact,  almost  always  women  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  art  or  letters  have  had  few  or  no 
children. 

"In  our  social  organization,  such  as  it  is,  with  its  imperfec- 
tions and  its  vices,  it  is  already  possible  to  better  notably  the  lot 
of  woman  ;  but  the  more  or  less  rapid  evolution  that  is  upon  us 
can  not  affect  one  of  the  sexes  alone  ;  that  woman's  position  may 
become  worthy  and  just,  that  of  man  must  be  modified  in  the 
same  direction ;  it  is  necessary  that  a  gradual  but  profound 
reform  should  change  all  our  institutions  for  the  better — mar- 
riage, the  family,  the  regime  of  property  and  of  labor,  the  body 
politic.  If  the  forward  movement  does  not  cease  we  may  believe 
that,  in  a  more  healthy,  juster,  better  ordered  social  state,  the 
social,  mental,  and  even  physical  differences  between  the  two 
sexes  will  be  lessened.  Then  there  will  be  no  more  women  who 
are  merely  'playthings,'  and  also  fewer  men  who  are  brutal  to 
the  point  of  bestiality  ;  neither  man  nor  woman  will  lose  by  this, 
and  certainly  society  will  gain  much." — Tj-a}islatio?i  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


from  the  tree  were  bound  to  the  vine  until  they  had  firmly  fas- 
tened themselves  to  it,  the  vine  being  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
mean  time.  After  the  seeds  and  boughs  had  become  attached, 
the  vine  was  cut  from  the  roots,  and  this  natural  chair  exi)osed 
to  the  sunlii^ht  until  the  sap  had   dried   from  the  fiber  and  all  of 


A  Natural  Armchair.— The  armchair  represented  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  may  be  said  to  have  partly  grown  out 
of  the  ground,  altho  its  shape  was  furnished  by  twisting  and 
turning  a  vine  out  of  which  most  of  its  framework  was  formed. 
Says  The  Scientific  Aviericaji  (March  14),  from  which  both  pic- 
ture and  description  are  taken  : 

"  It  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  a  sea-captain  who  saw 
it  in  a  Korean  city.  The  chair  is  studded  or  ornamented  with 
seeds  of  the  gingko-tree  of  various  sizes,  which  have  actually 
grown  to  the  fiber  of  the  vine.  A  Korean  gardener,  familiar 
with  the  adhesiveness  of  the  seed,  took  a  native  vine,  noted  tor 
itsloughness,  and  rudely  made  it  into  the  form  of  a  chair,  hold- 
ing it  in  place  with  branches  of  small  trees.     The  seeds  fresh 


AN   ARMCHAIR   FORMED   BY   NATURAL  GROW]  H. 
Courtesy  of  Tke  Scientific  American. 

the  material  had  hardened  into  a  substance  as  solid  as  oak.  It 
was  then  polished  until  its  surface  glistened  like  mahogany. 
Altho  but  three  feet  four  inches  in  height  and  twenty-five  inches 
in  width,  the  weight  of  this  curiosit)'  is  over  a  hundred  pounds, 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  armchair  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  gardening  skill  of  the  Far  East." 


HOW   "MINERAL  WOOL"   IS   MADE. 

AN  account  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  so-called  "min- 
eral wool  "  is  sent  to  The  ^Imericait  Machinist  by  a  con- 
tributor. According  to  this  writer,  the  wool  can  no  longer  be 
made  from  the  slag  as  it  comes  from  an  iron  furnace,  simply  by 
blowing  steam  through  it,  as  used  to  be  done  twenty  years  ago. 
Of  late  so  many  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the 
extraction  of  iron  from  the  ore  that  the  slag  has  lost  its'former 
value  in  this  respect,  and  the  wool  is  now  made  from  the  slag  of 
former  years  with  far  better  results.     To  quote  from  the  account : 

"The  slag  is  brought  to  the  works  where  it  is  broken  into 
lumps  of  from  four  to  eight  pounds.  It  is  then  elevated  to  a 
platform  by  an  endless  belt  with  suitable  buckets,  and  from 
there  fed  into  the  top  of  a  cupola  witii  about  12  per  cent,  of  lime- 
stone and  8  per  cent,  of  sandstone.  The  limestone  is  added  to 
give  the  wool  its  white  color,  and  the  sandstone  helps  to  make  it 
light  and  fluffy,  as  the  slag  by  itself  is  glassy  and  rather  heavy. 
It  takes  about  two  tons  of  coal  and  over  a  ton  of  coke  as  fuel  to 
every  ten  tons  of  the  rock  mixture 

"A  layer  of  wood  is  followed  by  a  layer  of  coal  and  coke,  then 
a  layer  of  the  rock  mixture.  More  coal  and  another  layer  of 
rock  having  been  placed  in  the  cupola,  the  fire  is  started,  and  an 
air-blast  with  a  pressure  of  from  3  to  5  pounds  per  inch  is  forced 
through  this  mass,  .soon  heating  and  fusing  it.  When  it  is  in 
this  state  a  small  opening  is  made  at  the  base  of  the  cupola,  and 
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a  stream  of  the  riuid  mass  as  thick  as  the  stem  ol  a  clay  i)ii)c  is 
allowed  to  run  out.  A  steam-pipe  with  steam  at  90  pounds  has 
a  suitable  opening  about  a  foot  below  the  base  of  the  cupola  and 
a  few  inches  from  the  stream  of  melted  rock.  A  valve  being 
opened,  steam  rushes  out  of  the  pipe  with  great  velocity,  encoun- 
ters the  stream  of  glowing  liquid,  and  carries  it  along  with  it  in 
a  rush.  The  steam-jet  and  the  flow  of  the  rock  are  adjusted  with 
such  nicety  by  the  attendant  that  none  of  the  liquid  drops  to  the 
ground,  but  all  is  caught  uj)  by  the  steam  and  whirled  into  the 
blowing-chamber,  where  it  falls  by  its  own  gravity.  The  blow- 
ing-chambers are  oblong  rooms  20  to  30  feet  wiile,  twice  as  long 
and  about  20  feet  high,  and  such  is  the  force  of  tlie  jet  of  steam 
that  the  finer  wool  is  blown  to  the  e.xtreme  end  of  the  room,  the 
heavier  and  coarser  settling  down  nearer  the  entrance.  Having 
thus  been  automatically  graded,  it  is  i)acked  in  bags  for  domes- 
tic use  or  pressed  into  bales  for  export.  Tlie  bags  weigh  from 
35  to  55  pounds,  according  to  quality,  and  the  bales  weigh  from 
150  to  180  pounds.  When  running  with  a  double  shift  working 
from  18  to  20  hours  the  capacity  of  the  works  is  al)out  lo  tons  per 
day. 

"The  uses  of  mineral  wool  are  so  many  that  the  supply  is 
bardly  ever  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  used  for  packing  around 
boilers,  furnaces,  and  pipes  to  retain  heat,  and  in  other  places 
*o  keep  the  frost  out.  It  is  used  in  buildings  between  the  walls 
and  in  the  ceilings  to  deaden  the  sound  and  also  to  retain  heat. 
During  the  recent  coal  scarcity  it  was  put  to  a  new  use,  a  wire 
cage  being  jiacked  with  the  mineral  wool,  which  was  then  im- 
pregnated with  kerosene  and  used  as  fuel  in  heaters  or  stoves, 
and  as  it  is  incombustible  it  would  last  indefinitely." 


APPETITE  AND   DIGESTION. 

ANEW  and  important  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  processes 
of  digestion  bj*  the  experimental  work  of  Dr.  Pawlow  and 
his  jiupils,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in  1901. 
He  has  thrown  especially  interesting  light  on  the  connection  be- 
tween appetite  and  digestion.  .Says  an  editorial  writer  in  7 lie 
Hospital : 

"His  investigations  go  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  latent  need 
of  the  organism  for  food  that  is  the  immediate  cause  of  appetite. 
Real  appetite  sets  in  with  eating.  It  is  in  part  due  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  taste  of  food 

"In  animals  the  craving  for  food  is,  when  awakened,  an  im- 
pulse to  seek  it.  In  man  it  gives  the  appetite,  sometimes  latent, 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  more  solid  portions  of  the 
meal.  Further  it  has  been  proved  by  Pawlow  tiiat  a])petite  thus 
aroused  is  the  strongest  exciter  of  the  several  gastric  glands  ;  for 
even  in  starving  animals  food  introduced  direct  into  the  stom- 
ach, without  attracting  the  animal's  attention,  or  awakening  the 
desire  for  food  by  sight  or  smell,  totally  fails  to  stimulate  the 
gastric  glands  or  to  provoke  any  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices. 
From  this  fact  the  immense  importance  of  the  'appetite  '  diges- 
tive secretion  is  apparent.  It  has  been  called  the  'igniting 
juice'  by  Pawlow,  for  without  it  the  food  remains  in  the  stom- 
ach for  a  considerable  period  entirely  unaltered.  It  may  be 
more  than  an  hour  before  any  gastric  secretion  takes  place,  and 
then  only  when  the  food  contains  some  cliemical  constituent  that 
acts  directly  as  an  exciter  of  gastric  secretion.  This  explains 
why  food  eaten  without  appetite  is  a  cause  of  gastric  disturb- 
ances. 

"Food  should  therefore  be  eaten  with  interest  and  enjoyment. 
The  busy  man  must  i)ut  aside  his  cares  and  troubles  when  he 
comes  to  his  meals.  The  formalities  of  a  set  meal,  and  the  ritual 
observed  in  the  partaking  of  the  various  courses  of  a  dinner, 
have  their  importance  as  appealing  to  the  i>sychological  factor  in 
the  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices. 

"Kxtra  inducements  to  the  projier  woiking  of  the  digestive 
glands  are  the  stimuli  derived  from  tlie  organs  of  taste.  They 
play  a  like  part  in  starting  the  initial  flow  of  the  gastric  and 
pancreatic  secretions. 

"Bitters,  and  particularly  alkaline  bitters,  have  been  held  to 
promote  digestion,  but  want  of  any  physiological  j)roof  of  their 
potency  has  le<l  to  an  unwarranted  neglect  of  their  use  as  a 
therapeutic  measure.  Pawlow  claims  that  they  stimulate  the 
digestion  by  the  unconscious  comparison  of  their  disagreeable 
taste   with    the  more   pleasant  taste  of   food  ;  that  they  act  by 


awakening  the  appetite  for  food.  He,  therefore,  regards  tbeni 
as  uselul  adjuncts  in  securing  a  proper  flow  of  the  initial  or 
'  igniting  '  digestive  juice." 

Habits  and  ta^=tes,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Pawlow,  must  also  be 
considered  in  prescribing  a  diet ;  otherwise  digestive  disorders 
can  not  be  properly  treated.  In  children  particularly  habits  and 
tastes  as  regards  food  require  careful  education,  otherwise  a 
proper  variation  in  diet  is  difficult  to  attain.  The  writer  goes 
<Hi  to  say  : 

'  A  restriction  of  the  amount  of  food  taken  at  any  one  meal  is 
important  as  awakening  a  further  appetite,  and  hence  a  more 
copious  flow  of  digestive  juices.  Pawlow  shows  that  food  given 
in  small  portions,  at  frequent  intervals,  is  more  potent  in  pro- 
moting secretory  activity  in  the  digestive  glands,  than  when  the 
same  amount  of  food  is  given  in  one  meal.  Here  is  an  explana- 
tion of  the  clinical  value  of  small  quantities  of  nourishment  fre- 
(pienlly  repeated,  compared  witli  the  same  quantity  of  food  given 
in  larger  amounts  at  longer  intervals  of  time. 

"The  development  of  appetite  or  zest  for  food  enters  largely 
into  the  sequence  of  foods  chosen  for  the  chief  meal  of  the  day. 
Experimental  evidence  shows  that  this  sequence,  first  observed 
as  an  empirical  custom,  has  a  definite  physiological  basis  of  fact, 
and  is.  indeed,  a  rational  procedure. 

"The  meal  is  begun  with  foods  designed  more  to  promote 
appetite  than  afford  nutrition.  The  soups  that  follow  act  directly 
upon  the  secreting  mechanism  of  the  gastric  glands.  Pawlow 
finds  that  among  the  chief  chemical  excitants  of  gastric  secretion 
are  the  extractives  of  meat,  and  it  is  these  extractives  that  form 
the  principal  constituents  of  bouillon.  They  carry  on  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  gastric  glands  initiated  by  the  psychological  stimuli 
of  appetite  and  taste." 

Acid  wines  are  also  approved  by  Pawlow,  altho  the  total 
abstainer  may  note  that  it  is  the  acid  he  commends,  not  the 
alcohol.  The  former,  he  says,  provides  a  part  of  the  acid  neces- 
sary for  the  activity  of  the  gastric  ferment.  The  acid  also  plays 
another  important  part.     Says  the  author: 

"  Pawlow  finds  that  its  action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  duodenum  is  a  direct  excitant  of  pancreatic  secretion.  Bay- 
liss  and  .Starling  have  recently  shown  that  this  is  due  to  the  acid 
acting  on  a  chemical  compound  jiresent  in  the  cells  of  the  duo- 
denal mucous  membrane.  The  acid  sets  free  this  comj)()uiul, 
which  then  circulates  in  the  blood  until  tiie  pancreas  is  reached. 
Arrived  at  tiie  pancreas  this  compound,  termed  by  them  'secre- 
tion,' is  a  direct  cliemical  excitant  of  pancreatic  secretion.  Any 
acid,  and  more  particularly  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  gastric  juice, 
is  thus  a  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  pancreatic  activity, 
(iastric  digestion  is  the  jiioper  precursor  of  pancreatic  digestion." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  puljlic  press  recently  of  the  acousticon,  an  in- 
strument for  enabling  the  deaf  to  beai .  The  results  obtained  from  it  ure 
saiil  to  be  wonderful,  but  no  salisf.-ictory  description  of  its  method  af 
working  has  yet  .-ippeared.  It  is  s.aid  to  operate  by  intensifying  and  con- 
centrating sounds  and  to  include  an  electrical  battery,  a  transmitter  rc- 
si-inbling  that  of  a  telephone,  and  a  capsule  containing  a  gas  "whose  com- 
position is  known  only  to  the  inventor."  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
public  has  no  resource  but  to  trust  the  papeis  and  wait  for  further  devel- 
opments. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact."  »iays  The  Lattiit,  "that  water  may  be  made  tt> 
assume  apparently  the  solid  form  by  adding  i  per  cent,  only  of  gelatin  toil. 
The  more  oi'  less  stiff  jellies  used  as  table  delicacies  contain  probably  over 
95  per  cent,  of  water.  The  jellyfish  similarly  contains  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  solid  matter.  This  remarkable  property  of  gelatin  of  render- 
ing water,  so  ti>  speak,  solid  has  been  a  problem  to  physicists.  It  is  gen- 
erally maintained,  however,  that  after  all  the  water  in  a  Jelly  is  in  a  fluid' 
condition  and  that  therefore  it  retains  its  properties  unchanged.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  the  .solid  condition  of  a  jelly  is  a  property  of  the  gelatin 
itself.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  established  that  a  jelly  behaves  under  cer- 
tain physical  experiments  very  little  differently  from  water.  Thus  jelljr 
offers  little  more  resistance  to  the  passage  of  diffusing  substances  than 
does  pure  water.  The  condition  of  water  in  a  jelly,  therefore,  resembles  its 
stale  when  absorbed  by  a  highlv  porous  substance  such  as  pumice-stone  or 
sponge.  In  other  words,  the  gelatin  on  setting  forms  a  sort  of  fine  si>ongy 
network  in  which  the  liquid  water  is  held  captive  by  capillary  foices. 
•  ielntin  is.  in  short,  a  very  capacious  carrier  of  water,  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suggest  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  conveyance  of  some 
liquids  IS  found  to  be  inconvenient  the  use  of  gelatin  might  afford  an  easy 
wav  out  of  the  difficulty.  Thus,  by  dissolving  a  very  little  gelatin  in  milk 
the  milk  could  t^e  carried  in  solid  blocks.  Moreover,  the  milk  would  gain- 
rather  than  lose  nutrient  value  by  the  process." 
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THE  BAPTISTS  AND  ST.  PATRICK. 

A  CONTROVERSY  not  witlioiu  amusiiij;  features  has  been 
started  by  the  chiim  of  the  Rev.  Addison  Moore,  a  New 
Jersey  Baptist  minister,  that  St.  Patrick  was  a  Baptist.  Mr. 
Moore  arranged  a  service  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  honor  of  Ire- 
land's patron  saint,  and  he  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Herald 
as  saying  : 

"St.  Patrick  was  not  an  Irishman.  He  may  have  been  a 
Frenchman,  but  was  most  likely  a  Scotchman,  born  in  Scotland 
about  390  A.  1).  When  six  years  old  he  was  captured  by  Irish 
pirates  and  carried,  with  many  others,  to  Ireland,  where  he  be- 
came a  Christian  when  sixteen  years  old.  Soon  afterward  he 
escaped  from  slavery  and  returned  to  Britain,  but  was  moved  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  go  as  a  missionary  back  again  to  Ireland. 

"The  story  of  his  work  seems  more  like  the  description  of  the 
toils  and  tasks  of  a  Baptist  missionary  than  a  Roman  bishop. 
He  certainly  was  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  for  he  declares  in  his  '  Confessions  '  that  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  priests. 

■  His  creed  proclaims  an  orthodox  faith  similar  to  that  of  the 
evangelical  churches  of  to-day.  His  chief  theme  is  Christ's 
blood  shed  for  sinners  and  God's  love  for  mankind.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  Pope  or  Virgin  Mary,  and  never  seems  to  have 
heard  of  the  mass.  Such  topics  as  purgatory,  transubstantia- 
tion,  or  prayers  for  the  dead  find  no  place  in  his  preaching  or 
his  writing.  When  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  his  time  are 
searched,  they  reveal  no  mention  of  his  name  by  any  Roman 
historian.  There  is  no  reference  to  him  or  to  his  mission  by  the 
Venerable  Bede.  by  Aquinas  or  by  Baronius.  The  bishop  of 
Rome  knew  nothing  about  him.  Clearly  he  had  no  connection 
with  the  Roman  Church. 

"In  addition,  it  maybe  said  that  in  the  fourth  century  and  the 
fifth  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Britain  or  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  St.  Patrick  in  his  mission  followed  none  of  the  dis- 
tinctive teachings  of  the  Roman  Church. 

"He  loved  his  Bible  devotedly,  and  preached  its  truths  faith- 
fully, exactly  as  a  missionary  of  any  of  the  modern  evangelical 
churches.  There  is  even  evidence  that  he  baptized  his  converts 
by  immersion.  Many  parts  of  Britain  not  reached  by  the 
Romans  were  conquered  for  Christ  by  ardent  Christians  of  the 
early  church  in  the  first  and  second  centuries. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Christian  churches  existed  in 
West  and  South  Britain  in  the  fourth  century.  From  them  St. 
Patrick  learned  of  Christ,  became  his  disciple,  and  then  his 
apostle  to  Ireland,  in  the  same  manner  that  St.  Paul  became  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Rome  has  appropriated  him  and  Ireland 
considers  him  as  patron  saint.  But  he  really  belonged  to  the 
church  universal,  and  his  life  should  be  studied  as  furnishing  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  chapters  in  the  history  of  Christ's  kingdom 
on  earth." 

.\  writer  in  tiie  Chicago  Standard  (Baptist)  takes  a  similar 
view.  "The  fact  is."  he  says,  "that  St.  Patrick  was  neither 
Catholic  nor  Protestant.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  all  Christian 
men  were  Baptists.  The  Catholic  Church  had  not  then  crystal- 
lized into  the  mighty  empire  it  afterward  became,  and  as  all  the 
Protestant  churches  were  offslioot.s — protesting  against  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Catholic  Church — Patrick  antedated  them  all." 

The  New  York  Catholic  I^ews  devotes  a  lengthy  editorial  to 
Mr.  Moore's  "ridiculous  claim."     It  says,  in  part: 

"  Our  Baptist  friend  should  know,  if  he  is  anything  of  a  .scholar, 
that  St.  Patrick's  'Confession  '  is  a  work  in  which  much  is  left 
unsaid.  But  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  Patrick  was  a 
Catholic  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  .Moore  told  his  congregation  that 
the  saint 'loved  his  Bible  devotedly  and  preached  its  truths  faith- 
fully.'  We  wonder  if  any  of  them,  stopping  to  think,  asked 
themselves  where  Patrick  got  the  Bible  when  he  was  preaching 
early  in  the  fifth  century.     From  the  Catholic  Church,  of  course." 

The  New  York  FreemaJi' s  Journal  (Rom.  Cath.)  comments 
in  facetious  vein  : 

"It  gives  pleasure  to  the  real  old  simon  pure  patricians  to  find 


their  patron  saint  growing  in  respectability  and  popular  esteem. 
They  knew  he  deserved  it  all  the  time,  but  that  knowledge  does 
not  diminish  their  pleasure  and  surprise  at  seeing  his  merits  so 
eloquently  recognized. 

"But  there  is  a  dead  fly  in  their  cup  of  joy.  It  is  that  the 
preachers,  like  some  others  whose  bump  of  acquisitiveness,  ab- 
normally developed,  makes  them  want  to  appropriate  every  good 
thing  in  sight,  want  to  appropriate  St.  Patrick  and  make  a  Bap- 
tist preacher  of  him.  The  immortal  green  Patricians  do  not  take 
kindly  to  this  kidnaping  business,  and  if  they  can  not  get  out 
an  injunction  they  can  at  least  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  protest. 
They  can  not  understand  how  a  Baptist  preacher  could  make 
faithful  and  devout  Catholics  of  a  pagan  people.  And  nobody 
else  can.  Nor  can  they  understand  how  the  Catholic  Church 
could  canonize  a  Baptist  preacher.  There  is  a  sad  lack  of  con- 
catenation accordingly." 

The  Boston  Transcript  is  of  the  opinion  that  St.  Patrick's 
service  to  the  world  was  "purely  public  and  undenominational." 
It  sees  no  reason  why  "all  branches  of  the  church  might  not 
revere  the  great  religious  teacher  of  Erin's  Isle,  even  tho  he  has 
been  exclusively  appropriated  l)y  canonization  in  the  Romish 
sanctuary  for  centuries." 


THE   RELIGIOUS   PRESS   OF  THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

THE  NEW  WORLD,  a  Roman  Catholic  paper  published  in 
Chicago,  furnishes  some  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  religious  press  of  this  country.  The  tables  given,  we  are 
informed,  have  been  "compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  are 
very  closely,  if  not  absolutel}',  correct."  The  resources  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  other  avenues  of  information  have  been 
freely  drawn  upon  to  obtain  the  greatest  accuracy  possible. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  American  religious 
papers,  with  their  aggregate  circulation  : 

No.  Papers.  Circulation. 

Catholics 250  875,400 

Methodists 113  753,200 

Baptists 142  465,300 

Presbyterians 46  415,100 

Jews 45  238,900 

Episcopalians 54  142,700 

Disciples  of  Christ 22  127,200 

Congregationalists  19  112,800 

Lutherans 44  105,550 

Adventists 15  41,180 

All  others 128  244,200 

Totals 878         3.521,530 

A  second  table  gives  the  ratio  of  church-members  to  a  paper, 
and  the  average  circulation  of  the  papers  of  the  ten  leading 
denominations  : 

Ratio  to  a        Average 

Paper.  Circulation. 

Jewish 3>ioo  S,2oo 

Adventist 5,800  2,700 

Episcopalian 13,100  2,600 

Baptist 31,000  3,200 

Congregationalist 32,000  5,600 

Presbyterian 34,100  9,700 

Lutherans 36,000  5,200 

Catholic 38,500  3,500 

Disciples 52,000  5700 

Methodists 53)  100  6,600 

The  .\V7£'   //'<^;/(/ comments  : 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  who  to- 
gether have  10,500,000  communicants,  which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  Catholic  ])opulation,  show  a  larger  circulation  for  their 
papers  by  338,000.  In  explanation  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the 
compilation  the  Sunday-school  lesson  papers  of  the  two  denomi- 
nations were  included  in  the  circulation,  altho  these  publications 
do  not  come  properly  into  the  category  of  newspapers.  After 
excluding  these  the  circulation  would  be  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Catholic  papers.  A  curious  feature  is  the  great  number  of 
papers  which  the  smaller  denominations  support.  Those  under 
the  head  '  All  others,'  with  a  membership  of  only  1,400,000,  have 
128  papers,  which  is  one  paper  to  every  10,000  members." 
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A   RELIGION   OF   STRANGULATION. 

AMONG  the  many  strange  religions  of  India  there  is  one 
spectacular  sect  whose  murderous  practises  are  but  dimly 
known  even  to  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  Hindu 
religions  and  Hindu  literature.  This  js  the  famous  sect  of  the 
"Thugs,"  who  worship  the  wife  of  Siva  in  her  manifestation  as 
Kali.  Kali  is  represented  as  a  black  and  terrible  goddess  hold- 
ing weapons  in  her  ten  hands,  her  face  dripping  with  blood,  and 
hung  around  with  human  skulls.  In  the  Indian  Government  re- 
ports, the  details  of  the  practises  of  the  followers  of  Kali  can  be 
found.  It  is  to  this  source  that  M.  Jean  Finot  owes  the  informa- 
tion which  he  gives  us  in  an  article  on  "The  Religion  of  Murder" 
in  La  Revue  (Paris).     He  says: 

"A  librarian  of  the  British  Museum  showed  me  a  few  years 
ago  one  of  the  most  curious  maps  that  has  ever  been  made  for 
the  use  of  mankind.  This  is  the  famous  map  of  Captain  Paton, 
who  in  1S90  conceived  the  idea  of  offering  to  his  Government  an 
exact  description  of  the  places  where  the  Thugs  had  strangled 
and  buried  their  victims.  This  map  was  prepared  from  the  de- 
tailed information  supplied  by  some  twenty  chiefs  of  this  relig- 
ious sect,  and  located  all  the  tombs  in  the  province  of  Oude, 
where  '  Thugism  '  counted  the  greatest  number  of  the  faithful. 
Nearly  5,200  murders  had  been  committed  by  some  foi  ty  men, 
all  very  much  esteemed  and  enjoying  the  respect  of  the  com- 
numities  in  which  they  lived.  Heading  the  list  was  the  vener- 
able Buhram,  who  claimed  931  assassinations  as  the  fruits  of  his 
religious  activity,  covering  a  period  of  forty  years  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Oude.  The  second  in  order  of  merit  was  a  certain 
Ramson,  who  for  his  part  had  strangled  6o3  persons.  Fussy 
Klian,  it  seems,  had  strangled  50S  individuals,  but  he  had  prac- 
tised 'Thugism  '  for  only  thirty  years.  He  had  the  record  of  25 
murders  a  year.  Tambux  the  Black  showed  for  his  account 
340  murders ;  Alayer,  377 ;  Muckdoomee,  264.  In  running 
through  this  ghastly  list  one  descends  from  these  heights  to  the 
more  modest  figures  of  20,  10,  or  even  5  miserable  yearly  assassi- 
nations, executed  in  honor  of  tlie  goddess  Kali."' 

At  one  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect  epidemio  of 
murder.  Thousands  of  Hindus,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old, 
disappeared,  and  their  terrified  families  dared  not  make  com- 
plaint.    M.  Finot  continues : 

"The  English  statisticians  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  30,000  to 
50,000  lives  yearly  were  sacrificed  on  tlie  altar  of  this  terrible 
goddess,  who,  wishing  to  counteract  tiie  principle  of  life  which 
was  overpeopling  the  earth,  preached  the  destruction  and  sup- 
l)ression  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Exasperated  by  the  crimes  which  were 
being  committed  around  him.  Captain  Sleeinan  decided,  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  the  chiefs  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 
make  war  against  the  religion  of  strangulation.  His  alarming 
reports  aroused  the  Government  in  England,  and  it  was  even 
thought  necessary  in  1830  to  create  a  special  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, 'The  General  Superintendent  of  Operations  against 
Thugee.'  to  conduct  a  crusade  against  this  sect.  Captain  Slee- 
maii,  who  was  appointed  to  tliis  strange  office,  consecrated  to  it 
all  liis  courage  and,  indeed,  almost  his  whole  life.  A  struggle 
covering  a  period  of  twenty  years  ensued,  the  details  of  which 
would  cause  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  Conan  Doyle  to  seem 
tame.  In  the  works,  written  on  the  information  furnished  by 
Captain  Sleeman  and  especially  on  his  numerous  reports  ad- 
dressed to  the  Thagi  and  Dakaili  departments,  are  to  he  found 
the  most  tlirilling  stories  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Thugs 
to  decoy  and  despatch  their  victims." 

M.  Finot  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
"religion  of  strangulation  "  : 

"European  travelers  in  India  in  the  seventeenth  century  pre- 
tend to  have  encountered  it.  but  its  true  origin  is  lost  in  the 
shades  of  the  past.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  all  sorts  of  crimes  were  perpetrated  under  the  cloak  of 
religion.  In  time  the  sect  grew.  Sometimes  fascinated  by  its 
exploits,  again  attracted  by  its  fanaticism,  the  most  peaceful  of 
Hindus  would  join  the  Thug  chiefs  as  passive  supporters,  and 
contribute  large  sums  of  money  to  the  common  treasure. 

"During  Sleeman's  time,  the  number  of  Thugs  arrested  and 


executed  amounted  to  2.000  annually.  In  later  years  the  num- 
ber became  greatly  diminished,  but  since  1895  there  has  been  an 
increase.  In  that  year  the  number  of  Thugs  condemned  to  death 
for  murder  was  but  3  ;  in  1S96  there  were  10  executions,  and  in 
1S97  25.  However,  travelers  in  the  provinces  of  Rajputana 
and  Hyderabad  give  much  higher  figures.  The  practise  of  the 
Thugs  IS  to  follow  the  adage  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  and 
they  kill  all  the  companions  of  the  chosen  victim.  Consequently 
the  identification  of  the  criminals  is  difhcult.  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  get  rid  of  the  corpses  completely  baffles  the 
English  authorities.  Then,  again,  the  families  of  the  victims 
are  terrorized  and  generally  do  not  make  complaints.  And  so 
the  murders  continue  under  the  eye  of  people  either  indifferent 
or  terror-stricken. 

"One  curious  fact  must  be  noted:  The  Thugs  never  kill 
women.  They  only  make  one  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  is 
when  a  woman  is  with  a  man  whom  they  have  marked  for  death. 
For  fear  that  she  should  denounce  the  murderer  it  is  then  per- 
missible to  include  her  among  those  dedicated  to  Kali.  In  spite 
of  all  these  facts,  the  Thugs  themselves  admit  that  murder  is 
not  always  a  virtuous  act,  but  that  there  are  also  punishable 
murders,  murders  which  may  be  considered  as  reprehensible 
and  criminal." — Tratistation  made /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    RELIGIOUS   BELIEFS   OF   ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

A  MULTITUDE  of  varying  ojjinions  have  been  expressed 
in  r.;gard  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  religion.  A  certain  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith  asserted  many  years  ago  that  he  ome  converted  him  ; 
Lincoln's  two  law  partners,  Stuart  and  Herndon,  ridiculed  this 
statement.  One  Bateman  declares  that  Lincoln  once  said 
"Christ  was  God  "  ;  a  personal  friend  of  Lincoln  affirms  that  he 
denied  the  very  existence  of  God.  Noah  Brooks  says  that  "any 
suggestion  of  Lincoln's  skepticism  is  a  monstrous  fiction — a 
shocking  perversion  "  ;  Mrs.  Lincoln  declares  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  "no  faith  and  no  hope  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  those 
words."  In  view  of  these  conflicting  statements,  it  may  well  be 
asked:  What,  then,  did  Lincoln  believe?  Mr.  R.  C.  Roper,  a 
writer  in  T/ie  Open  Court  (Chicago),  endeavors  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question.     He  says: 

"When  a  boy — his  biographers  all  agree — Lincoln  was  practi- 
cally without  faith  or  piety.  It  is  stated  that  his  closest  friends 
at  New  Salem  were  freethinkers,  and  he  accepted  Volney,  Paine, 
and  Voltaire  as  his  text-books  in  the  frequent  religious  discus- 
sions in  which  he  engaged.  Lincoln  was  then  at  that  age  in 
young  manhood  when  reason  is  apt  to  run  rampant ;  when  the 
boy  spirit  will  not  tolerate  persecution  without  at  least  making 
a  bold  fight  in  self-defense. 

"Lamon  in  his  'Life  '  states  that  Lincoln  when  a  boy  had  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  'article  ' — religion  ;  that,  '  when  he  went 
to  church  at  all,  he  went  to  mock  and  came  away  to  mimic' 
(p.  487). 

"Considering  the  narrowness  of  cliurch-life  it  is  not  strange 
that  Lincoln,  urged  on  and  encouraged  by  his  atheist  associates, 
became  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  antagonism  that  he  too  be- 
came unreasonable  when  he  thought  he  was  reasonable,  illiberal 
when  he  thought  he  was  liberal,  intolerant  and  scoffing  to  the 
sacred  beliefs  of  others.  We  must  excuse  the  boy  and  blame 
the  environment  for  the  extreme  to  which  Lincoln  was  actually 
forced  in  self-defense. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Lincoln  went  so  far  as  to  write 
a  book  on  the  Bible.  Mr.  Herndon,  in  his  biography,  tells  us 
that  the  purpose  of  this  book  was  to  demonstrate,  first,  that  the 
Bil)le  was  not  God's  revelation,  and,  second,  that  Jesus  was  not 
the  Son  of  God.  The  pamjjhlet  was  similar,  in  its  treatment, 
to  Paine's'Age  of  Reason.'  One  day  while  Lincoln  and  his 
usual  friends  were  discussing  its  merits  around  the  old  wood 
stove,  one  Hull,  who  was  just  then  more  anxious  to  protect  the 
future  of  the  young  Lincoln  than  Lincoln  was  himself,  seized  the 
manuscrii)t  and  threw  it  into  the  stove.  It  had  been  Lincoln's 
intention  to  publish  and  circulate  this  pamphlet,  which,  fortu- 
nately, thus  went  up  in  a  cloud  of  sinOke. 

"Thomas  Paine  wrote  the  'Ageof  Reason,'  and  the  managers 
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of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  IMiiladelpliia  refusetl  to  allow  his 
bust  to  be  pl.Hced  among  the  hcroos  and  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Abraiiani  Lincoln  wrote  a  similar  book,  and  fate  decreed 
that  it  should  be  destroyed  and  he  should  live  in  the  hearts  of 
bis  countrymen." 

As  Lincoln  grew  older,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  out- 
grew these  ultra-radical  opinions.  He  came  to  believe  firmly 
and  implicitly  in  God — in  a  direct  Providence,  if  not,  indeed,  in 
a  prayer-hearing  God.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  as  Presi- 
dent, he  "not  only  asked  for  prayers  from  the  people,  but  that  he 
himself  believed  in  and  used  prayer  many  times  when  the  bur- 
dens of  the  nation  were  pressing  hardest  uuon  him."  We  quote 
further : 

"As  to  his  beliefs  concerning  other  points  in  the  Christian 
faith,  there  is  not  as  convincing  authority.     The  best  authority  is 

his  own   words,  and  while  there  is 

considerable  in  his  writings  to  in- 
dicate a  strong  faith  in  God  and 
prayer,  there  is  very  little  to  in- 
dicate his  beliefs  regarding  Christ, 
the  Bible,  etc.  But  the  very  ab- 
sence of  anything  on  these  points 
is  good  evidence  that  he  did  not 
hold  the  views  which  some  huve 
attributed  to  him. 

"Lincoln  accepted  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  especially 
the  New  Testament,  and  was  fond 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
best  authorities  seem  to  hold  that 
Lincoln  never  substantially 
changed  his  earlier  views  regarding 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  altho  there  are 
some  who  claim  he  changed  in  later 
years. " 

Mr.  Roper  sums  up  Lincoln's 
matvire  religious  beliefs  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
•great  and  good  and  merciful  '  God, 
but  not  in  a  revengeful  and  cruel 
God  who  would  consign  men  to  an 
eternal  hell  when  notning  good  to 
those  who  suffered  could  possibly 
come  from  such  punishment.  He 
believed  in  and  used  prayer  as  a 
means  to  bring  him.self  in  closer 
relations  with  Right  in  everything. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  is  best 
or  safe  to  rely  upon  death-bed  re- 
pentance, but  that  every  act  will 
surely  reward  itself  with  good  or  evil 
inspiration  and  miracles  under  law, 
matter  and  mind,  are  governed  by  law.  He  believed  that  all 
creation  is  an  evolution  under  law,  not  a  special  creation  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  He  hoped  for  a  joyous  meeting  in  the  world 
to  come  with  many  loved  ones  gone  before.  He  believed  that 
Christianity  consists  in  being,  not  in  believing,  in  loving  the 
'Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' 
He  believed  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated as  any  other  book,  not  merely  to  be  accepted  as  a  divine 
creation  of  infallibility.  He  believed  in  the  man  Christ,  not  in 
the  God  Christ.  He  believed  that  it  is  nobler  to  be  man  and 
grow  to  be  a  God  than  it  is  to  be  a  God  and  descend  to  be  a  man. 

"He  was  once  an  admirer  of  Volney,  Paine,  and  Voltaire; 
later  of  Theodore  Parker,  Emerson,  and  Channing.  He  was 
once  a  scoffer  of  religion  ;  later,  a  supporter." 

The  writer  affirms,  finally,  that  Lincoln  was  "too  great  a  man  to 
belong  to  any  sect  whose  creed  would  force  a  single  soul  outside 
its  fold  ;  too  broad  a  man  to  confine  his  religious  life  within  de- 
nominational barriers  ;  too  simple  to  enjoy  the  pomp  and  show  of 


forms  and  ceremonies  ;  too  sympathetic  to  atliliate  himself   with 
anv  church  less  inclusive  than  the  brotherhood  of  all  men." 


UE.\N    FARkAR,    OF  CANTEKBURY. 
He  has  been  called  "the  most  popular  of  Anglican  clergymen 

■  He  believed  in  universal 
and   that  all  things,   both 


THE   LATE   DEAN    FARRAR. 

Gl'.Xl'lN'lC  regret  is  manifested  in  this  country  over  the  death 
of  Dr.  Frederick  William  Farrar,  the  dean  of  Canterbury, 
which  took  place  in  London  on  March  23.  "The  death  of  many 
an  archbishop,"  observes  T/ic  Iiuicpcndcnt,  "is  a  smaller  loss  to 
the  Christian  world  than  that  of  the  versatile  and  progressive 
Dean  Farrar.  He  was  the  friL-iul  .-iiul  advocate  of  every  reform, 
a  brilliant  incachor,  a  lively  controversialist,  the  ardent  defender 
of  the  'eternal  hope'  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  sin  and 
suffering,  and  the  author  of  many  books,  of  which  his  'Life  of 
Christ'  and  '  Life  and  Works  of  St.    Paul  '   are  among  the  best 

known,  if  we  except  his  stories  of 
public-school  life,  such  as  'Eric' 
and 'St.  Winfred's,'  which  are  the 
delight  of  boys."  The  New  York 
Churchinan  gives  the  following 
brief  resjivii^  of  Dean  Farrar' s 
career : 

"He  was  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion from  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  won  the  chancellor's 
medal  for  English  poetry.  He  was 
made  deacon  in  1854,  priest  in  1857. 
For  sixteen  years  he  was  assistant- 
master  at  Harrow,  and  from  1871 
to  1876  headmaster  at  Marlborough. 
He  was  made  canon  of  Westminster 
in  1876  and  archdeacon  in  1883  ;  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Queen 
and  for  five  years,  1890  to  1895,  was 
chaplain  to  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  then 
appointed  dean  of  Canterbury.  He 
received  distinguished  honors  from 
both  the  great  universities ;  was 
Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  and 
Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford.  His 
name  was  long  a  hou.sehold  word 
in  both  continents  for  many  very 
popular  books,  ...  in  which  he 
made  himself  an  eloquent  expo- 
nent of  the  liberal  views  of  the 
Broad-Church  school,  and  took  for 
a  time  an  active  part  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy.  In  1885  he  visited 
this  country,  having  a  son  resident 
in  Philadelphia,  and  enjoyed  here 
many  strong  friendships.  Many  of 
our  countrymen  will  recall  with  pleasure  the  'American  pew' 
which  he  had  set  apart  for  them  at  St.  Margaret's  when  he  was 
rector  there." 

Dean  Farrar,  declares  T/ie  Outlook,  was  "a  popularizer  of  the 
less  dogmatic  and  traditional,  the  more  vital  and  rea.sonable, 
conception  of  religion."     The  Springfield  Rcpicd/ican  says: 

"  Dr.  Farrar  had  the  lot  of  being  beloved  ;  and  his  liberal 
theology  had  drawn  to  him  the  sympathetic  regard  of  those  who 
value  life  before  dogma  or  ceremony,  and  yet  must  cling  to  cer- 
tain warm  and  tender  aspects  of  supernatural  religion.  To  these 
the  simplicity  of  Farrar's  faith,  like  that  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
whom  Farrar  greatly  admired  and  loved,  has  been  as  a  harbor 
of  comfort,  even  when  they  have  sailed  far  out  of  hail.  Men 
like  these  have  a  great  service  to  render  to  restless  minds  that 
yet  are  not  daring  enough  to  launch  out  in  search  for  the  abso- 
lute truth,  and  want  their  refuge  sure  '  in  some  near  port  or  bay.' 
To  these  Kingsley's  sermons  at  Eversley  and  Farrar's  '  Life  of 
Christ,'  as  well  as  his  sermons  and  other  gracious  writings,  l>ave 
been  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  this  quality  of  faith,  and  the 
unpretentious  devoutness  of  his  spirit,  which  have  given  Farrar 
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a  certain  place  in  tlie  advance  toward  ilie  faith  which  was  in 
Jesus  himself,  no  doubt  already  sufficiently  indicated  in  what 
has  been  said  ;  and  which  assuredly  does  not  rest  upon  any  high 
intellectual  power  or  literary  quality." 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Horwill,  an  English  clergyman  now  resident 
in  this  country,  writes  in  the  Boston  Ttanscripl : 

"It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that,  since  Liddon's  death  at  any 
rate.  Dean  Farrar  has  been  the  most  popular  of  Anglican  clergy- 
men at  home.  He  was  a  preacher  who  appealed  to  all  classes 
and  all  denominations,  and  his  religious  books  had  a  circulation 
equally  independent  of  ecclesiastical  boundaries.  In  the  days 
when  he  frequently  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey  it  was 
necessary  to  reach  the  building  an  hour  beforehand  in  order  to 
get  a  seat.  If  a  Congregatioiialist  deacon  or  a  Methodist  circuit 
steward  from  the  country  were  visiting  London,  the  one  Angli- 
can preacher  he  would  be  sure  to  hear  would  be  Farrar,  and  how- 
ever scantily  Anglican  theology  might  be  represented  in  his 
library  you  would  be  certain  to  find  the  '  Life  of  Christ '  or  the 
'Life  of  St.  Paul'  somewhere  on  his  shelves.  .  .  .  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  such  claims  as  those  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostolic  succession,  and  lived  up  to  his  principles  by  fre- 
quent association  with  non-conformists,  much  to  the  indignation 
of  many  of  his  clerical  brethren. 

"In  the  sturdiness  of  his  fight  against  drunkenness  and  other 
social  evils  he  showed  probably  as  great  a  courage  as  in  his  com- 
panionship of  ecclesiastical  and  theological  views  that  were 
considered  heretical  by  the  authorities  of  his  church.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  that  some  of  the  sneers  at  his  literary  manner  did 
not  derive  their  real  incentive  from  annoyance  at  the  part  he 
was  playing  in  the  overthrow  of  the  vested  interests  which  en- 
trench themselves  behind  the  liquor  traffic  in  England. 

"That  a  man  of  Farrar's  power — with  the  opportunity  he  pos- 
sessed for  influencing  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
kingdom — should  be  an  open  and  determined  foe  of  the  vices 
which  corrupt  society  meant  a  good  deal,  and  it  was  worth  some- 
thing if  he  could  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  even  by 
the  i)roof  that  there  were  purple  patches  in  his  oratory  and  slips 
in  his  quotations  from  the  Greek.  But  it  was  a  high  tribute  to 
his  character  that  such  accusations  as  these  were  the  staple  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
him,  this  remains:  alike  through  good  report  and  ill  he  was  an 
honest  fighter  on  the  side  of  causes  which  he  held  true  and  right- 
eous, and  not  many  knightlier  souls  have  ever  entered  into  rest." 


A  BRAHMAN'S    DEFENSE   OF   CASTE. 

BRAHMEBANDHAV  Ul'ADHCiAY  is  the  formidable-look- 
ing name  of  a  Brahman  who  is  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholic 
ism  and  who  presents  credentials  from  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Calcutta.  He  is  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  all  Hindus  to  his 
new  faith,  but  he  sees  certain  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  he  writes  to  The  Tablet  (London,  Rom.  Cath.)  to  point 
these  out  and  to  efifect  their  removal.  The  difficulties  are  caused 
chiefly  by  the  alleged  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Christians 
of  Hinrlu  philosophy  and  Hindu  social  organization.  He  speaks 
of  "the  baneful  effect  of  English  culture"  upon  the  Hindu  mind, 
and  he  thus  describes  the  mode  of  thought  which  "has  shaped 
more  or  less  all  Indian  philosophies  "  : 

"Hindu  thought  has  reared  up  a  magnificent  theism  which  in 
its  essential  conclusions  agrees  wonderfully  with  the  ])hilosophy 
of  St.  Thomas.  Vcdfinta,  the  greatest  Hindu  philosophy  of 
theism,  teaches  that  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  is  an  unreal 
superimjmsition.  He  communicates  being,  but  tiie  communica- 
tion does  not  affect  in  the  least  His  integrity.  He  is  communi- 
cative, causative,  but  not  essentially  so.  Creativity  does  not 
belong  to  the  internal  economy  of  His  being,  for  then  He  would 
be  dependent  on  effects  for  His  existence.  Eliminate  His 
causality  or  impose  it.  He  neither  deteriorates  nor  improves. 
God's  creatorhood  is  unreal,  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  not  for 
the  i)uri)ose  of  His  being  and  bliss  ;  it  is  a  sui)erim])osition,  be- 
cause it  can  be  added  to  oi  subtracted  from  the  Ab.solute  without 
bettering  or  injuring  the  concept  of  Being.  This  unreal  super- 
imposition  is  called  indyA — a  ]>rincip]e  of   illusion.     By  it  (lod 


manifests  Himself  to  be  the  cause  of  the  world  without  being 
essentially  a  Creator.  Mayd  is  less  than  being  but  more  than 
nothing.  It  is  not  being,  for  then  it  would  coalesce  with  the 
Divine  Substance,  making  God  a  necessary  creator.  It  can  not 
also  be  absolutely  false  like  a  barren  woman's  son,  for  it  is  the 
occasion  of  effects.  The  world  is,  according  to  Hindu  Theism, 
also  unreal — not  in  the  sense  of  Berkeley  or  Hume — but  inas- 
much as  it  can  be  made  to  continue  or  be  blotted  out  without 
causing  any  disturbance  in  the  volume  of  being.  The  equation 
of  thought  to  things  is  not  deceitful,  but  the  sum-total  of  effect 
is  reduced  to  nothing  when  considered  in  essential  relation  to 
the  Absolute,  who  is  as  He  is,  whether  there  be  millions  of 
worlds  or  none  at  all." 

This  teaching  of  Vedanta  the  writer  thinks  is  in  exact  keeping 
witli  Roman  Catholic  philosophy,  and  the  best  way  to  teach 
theism  in  India,  we  are  assured,  will  be  through  this  Hindu 
mode  of  thought.  Christianity,  however,  has  antagonized  not 
only  this  philosophy,  but  the  social  polity  of  India  as  well,  and 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  caste  system  are  thus  described  : 

"The  regulating  principle  of  the  Aryan  or  Hindu  society  is  the 
love  of  vocation  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  its  fruits.  Hindu 
j)hil(>sopliers  have  always  maintained  that  the  desire  for  fruits 
or  rewards  accruing  from  work  leads  to  darkness  and  bondage, 
while  the  control  of  such  desire  imparts  a  fitness  for  the  right 
knowledge  of  God.  There  are  eighteen  social  codes  belonging 
to  different  periods  of  Hindu  history,  and  they  all  lay  down  a. 
higher  motive  for  work  than  that  of  competition. 

"Hindu  society  was  divided  by  ancient  legislators  into  four 
communities:  (i)  priest  and  teacher,  or  Brahman  ;  (2)  ruler  and 
soldier,  or  Kshatriya  ;  (3)  trader  and  farmer,  or  Vaisya  :  and 
(4)  artisan  and  laborer,  or  Sudra.  The  central  social  law  which 
governed  these  four  classes  was  the  following  hereditary  voca- 
tions. The  reason  of  conserving  vocations  by  heredity  was  to- 
create  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  to  check  the  sordid  desire  for 
reward  in  the  di.schaige  of  social  functions. 

"In  the  palm  J' days  of  Hinduism  every  householder  was  ob- 
liged by  the  law  of  religion  to  retire  from  the  world  just  when 
the  time  came  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  hard-earned  worldly 
goods.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  when  his  children  were  reared  up  to 
self-help,  he  had  to  give  up  his  property  to  them  and  betake 
himself  to  some  retreat  for  the  practise  of  penance  and  medita- 
tion. The  children  were  inspired  with  a  holj'zeal  for  continuing 
on  the  paternal  vocation  under  all  circumstances,  however  ad- 
verse, by  the  heroic  example  of  the  father,  who  had  toiled  the 
best  part  of  his  life  only  to  renounce  at  his  old  age  the  reward 
of  his  labor.  An  Aryan  youth  was  loth  to  forsake  liis  hereditary 
vocation  sanctified  by  the  self-sacrificing  toils  of  his  ancestors. 
It  was  considered  to  be  a  most  cowardly  act  to  give  up  the- 
ancestral  calling  for  the  bettering  of  one's  worldly  position. 
The  momentum  of  this  principle  of  self-respect  grew  in  force,  as- 
generations  followed  generations,  to  such  a  high  pilch  that  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Brahmans  and  Kshati  iyas  are  to  be  found 
in  India,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  who  would  rather  die 
than  abandon  their  vocations. 

"Likewise,  the  mercantile  and  the  artisan  classes  present  a 
bold  front,  tho  they  iiave  suffered  the  most  under  the  pressure  of 
European  competition.  Of  course,  the  legislators  knew  that  the 
law  of  hereditary  vocation  could  not  be  made  ab.solute.  A  wide 
margin  was  allowed  to  men  of  genius  and  of  pronounced  pro- 
clivities, and  also  when  the  su|)]ily  was  greater  tlian  the  demand 
or  the  struggle  for  existence  became  very  keen.  But  a  change 
of  vocati<jn  under  these  circumstances  did  not  lead  to  any 
change  of  class,  unless  the  new  calling  was  perpetuated  in  tlie 
family  for  a  few  generations  and  came  to  be  reckoned  as  an  olj- 
ject  of  honor. 

"The  Hindu  found  that  the  high  spiritual  motive  for  work 
was  too  intangible  for  the  masses,  and  the  motive  of  free  compe- 
tition was  considered  detrimental  to  the  elevation  of  the  sjiirit. 
Consetpiently  a  loving  respect  for  the  work  itself,  hallowed  with 
the  self-sacrifice  of  generation  after  generation,  was  made  the 
ruling  motive  in  the  ]>ursuits  of  life.  Self-respect  is  a  noble 
jiriiiciple  in  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  a  fertile  soil  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  higher  virtues.  Tiieretore  the  Hindu  attempted  to  bring 
the  passion  of  greed  and  grab  under  the  siil)jection  of  self- 
resjject ;  so  that  human  nature  thus  composed  and  united  might 
become  a  docile  receptacle  of  spirituality.  The  result  of  this 
system  has  been  that,  jierhaps,  no  r.ice  living  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  more  religiously  inclined  than  the  Hindu.  His  ])hiloso- 
phy,  poetry,  chivalry,  culture,  and  civilization,  all  inculcate  one 
i<lea,  and  that  is  how  to  be  active  and  dutiful  without  being 
.ictuated  by  the  motive  of  gain  — not  even  the  gain  of  |)aradise. 
which  IS  considered  lower  than  the  bliss  of  the  supreme  knowl- 
edge of  God.  ■ 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

THE  CZAR'S  ATTACK  ON  DESPOTISM. 

GIVE  me  the  man  who  can  cough  up  his  words  so  the  people 
can  understand  "im,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  an  expression 
which,  done  into  more  courtly  language,  would  indicate  the  tone 
i  of  all.  or  nearly  all,  European  comment  on  the  Czar's  recent 
proclamation  of  Russian  reform.  Something  that  may  turn  out 
to  be  religious  toleration  is  promised,  and  there  is  a  vague  assur- 
ance that  in  an  indefinite  future  the  peasantry  shall  be  granted 
liberty  to  go  wherever  they  please.  "Tiie  assistance  of  per.sons 
enjoying  the  public's  confidence,"  whicli 
the  Czar  desires,  is  assumed  to  be  a  hint 
at  local  representative  government,  but 
the  institution  known  as  censorship  of 
the  press  not  having  been  reformed  by 
the  proclamation,  St.  Petersburg  news- 
papers afford  no  clue  on  this  or  any 
other  point.  The  J'/c-t/owosfi,  the  lead- 
ing Liberal  organ  in  Russia,  says  the 
reforms  are  a  great  step  forward  and 
reveal  the  influence  of  advanced  ideas. 
Outside  of  Russia,  and  especially  in 
England,  the  proclamation  is  deemed 
illusory.  Says  T/te  Saiurday  Revieir 
(London) : 

"  The  enthusiasm  of  the  press  on  the 
manifesto  of  the  Czar  .  .  .  has  l^een  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  eulogies  with 
which  the  proposal  for  the  peace  tri- 
bunal was  welcomed.  The  rest  of  the 
philanthropic  language  is  similar  in 
both  cases,  and  in  both  the  pious  opin- 
ion exceeds  the  concrete  benefit.  But 
there  is  more  solidity  in  the  last  mani- 
festo and  it  marks  a  more  real  advance. 
It  contains  a  double  plea  or  command 
for  greater  religious  tolerance  and  for 
a  wider  freedom  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
villages.  Religious  tolerance  is  already 
a  'fundamental  law'  of  the  Russian 
empire  ;  and  the  Czar  announces  his  in- 
tention to  'strengthen  the  undeviating 
observance'  of  this  principle.  But  inas- 
much as  religious  persecution  has  not 
been  successfully  handicapped  by  the 
fundamental  law,  the  work  of  this  de- 
termination depends  entirely  on  the 
unexplained  methods  by  which  the  ol> 
servance  is  to  be  strengthened.  The 
proposals  for  the  improvement  of  vil- 
lage life  are  more  definite.  What  re- 
mains of  the  old  cor'i/ee,  tho  it  has  already  been  formally  abol- 
ished, is  to  be  made  to  disappear ;  the  villager  is  to  be  given 
greater  freedom  to  free  himself  from  his  community  and  the 
general  revision  of  the  laws  affecting  the  different  villages  is  to 
be  entrusted  to  the  Zemstvos,  which  correspond  roughly  to  dis- 
trict councils.  In  these  reforms  there  is  nothing  revolutionary 
and  the  value  depends  as  before  wholly  on  administration.  Nor 
have  the  Liberal  papers  any  excuse  for  finding  even  the  germ 
of  a  parliamentary  system.  The  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is 
not  so  foolish  a  reformer  as  that." 

Something  very  important  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes  in 
St.  Petersburg,  unless  European  press  opinion  is  much  at  fault. 
Nicholas  II.  is  admitted  to  be  a  high-minded  young  man  with  a 
passion  for  reforming  the  world.  But  he  has  to  overcome  much 
opposition,  especially  that  of  M.  de  Plehve,  Russian  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who  thinks  highly  of  despotism.  Freedom,  how- 
ever, has  a  friend  at  court  in  the  shape  of  M.  de  Witte,  who, 
like  our  own  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  is  a  railroad  man  with  a  ten- 
dency  to   submit   to   newspaper  interview.s.     We  infer  from  a 


M.   DE  WITTK, 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  who  is  a  friend 
of  reform. 


perusal  of  some  French  newspapers  that  the  Czar  wrote  his 
reform  edict  himself  and  asked  M.  de  Witte  what  he  thought  of 
it.  M.  de  Witte  read  it  over  and  said  it  might  do.  Then  the 
Czar  showed  it  to  M.  de  Plehve.  That  gentleman  has  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  reform  and  reformers  incompatible  with  a  tem- 
perate use  of  the  Russian  language.  There  ensued  a  series  of 
discussions  between  M.  de  Witte  and  M.  de  Plehve  which  will, 
no  doubt,  figure  in  future  memoirs  of  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg.    The  Temps  (Paris)  observes : 

"This  high  functionary  [M.  de  Plehve]  belongs  heart  and  soul 
to  tlie  jKirty  of  autliority,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  at  times  to  put 
him.self  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
dangerous  proposition  of  Finance  Min- 
ister de  Witte,  who  is  doubtless  no  ex- 
pert in  liberalism,  but  whose  practical 
mind,  business  sense,  and  speculative 
temperament  can  not  dispense  with  a 
certain  number  of  reforms  and  modern 
ideas  most  odious  to  the  champions  of 
pure  conservatism.  Without  forcing 
matters  .so  far  as  to  speak  of  a  secret 
conflict,  it  is  certain  that  M.  de  Witte 
and  M.  de  Plehve  do  not  think  alike  on 
many  points,  and  that  this  divergence 
of  view  has  had  its  effects  upon  the  in- 
quiry instituted  into  the  causes  of  agri- 
cultural decline  in  the  provinces.  In- 
deed the  subordinates  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  not  satisfied  with  paralyz- 
ing the  authority  of  the  local  provincial 
assemblies,  have  endeavored,  at  the  or- 
ders of  their  chief,  to  circumscribe  the 
individual  authority  of  the  local  nobil- 
ity." 

All  this,  we  are  assured,  in  direct 
defiance  of  M.  de  Witte,  who  retaliated 
by  interfering  with  M.  de  Plehve' s  plan 
for  reorganizing  the  rural  police.  The 
Berlin  Post  comments  on  the  medley 
of  opinions  that  must  bewilder  the  Czar 
in  all  his  schemes.  "So  the  Czar  has 
not  advanced  any  defined  plan  of  re- 
forms. All  he  has  done  is  to  indicate 
the  lines  along  whicli  reforms  should 
proceed."  The  Pester  Lloyd  (Buda- 
pest) thinks  there  is  no  warrant  in  the 
manifesto  for  assuming  that  constitu- 
tional or  semi-constitutional  govern- 
ment is  contemplated.  The  general 
verdict  of  the  Austrian  and  German 
press  is  that  the  Russian  Government 
felt  compelled  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  some  kind  of 
reform,  especially  reform  in  the  interest  of  the  peasantry.  But 
the  Government  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  shape  the  reforms 
should  assume,  and  in  the  contest  that  ensued  the  Conservatives 
carried  the  day.  —  Translations  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


S' 


PEACE   IN    URUGUAY. 

EROR  JOSE  BATLLE  Y  ORDONEZ  has  been  chosen 
President  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay  and  has  peaceably 
assumed  the  functions  of  that  exalted  office.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  administration  was  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
revolutionists  and  at  last  accounts  peace  prevailed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  republic.  President  Batlle  y 
Ordonez  is  forty-five,  was  once  a  lawyer  and  later  became  a 
journalist.  He  belongs  to  the  Liberal  or  Colorado  party.  He  is 
like  John  Quincy  Adams  in  that  his  father  before  him  was  a 
President,  and  he  resembles  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  extent 
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of  having  formerly  been  Vice-President.  The  Dia  (Mouuvulco) 
congratulates  the  country  on  the  accession  of  a  great  statesman 
who  is  determined  to  guide  Uruguay  in  the  paths  of  peace.  The 
.Xactona/  (Montevideo)  looks  forward  to  Ji  sound  and  able  ad- 
ministration, but  the  Sij^/o  (Montevideo)  thinks  the  new  Presi- 
dent is  a  second-rate  man.  The  A'lizo/i  (Montevideo)  says  the 
new  President  is  neither  a  financier  nor  an  administrator  of  abil- 
ity, but  the  /j/V«  (Montevideo)  anticipates  an  era  of  harmony. 
The  new  President  must  promote  jtulicial  reform,  improve  the 
quarantine  system,  now  a  source  of  discord  with  Argentina,  and 
reduce  the  taxes.  The  Tieinpo  (Montevideo)  intimates  that 
President  Batlle  y  Ordofiez  will  stand  above  parties.  His  elec- 
tion was  the  result  of  a  compromise,  and  he  does  not  command  a 
majority  either  in  Congress  or  the  country.  This  will  lead  him 
to  temporize. 

The  Uruguay  press  generally  agrees  that  Seiior  Cuestas,  the 
recently  retired  President  and  sometime  dictator,  has  lost  his 
political  hold.  He  did  not  venture  openly  to  influence  the  choice 
of  his  successor,  and  has  made  arrangements  to  go  to  Kuropc. 
As  evidence  of  the  wane  of  the  long  Cuestas  supremacy  in 
Uruguay,  the  Montevideo  correspondent  of  the  Prensa  (Buenos 
Ayres)  mentions  that  the  now  retired  dictator  took  violent  meas- 
ures against  certain  opposition  senators  and  government  officials. 
Congress,  however,  took  the  matter  up  and  forced  Senor  Cuestas 
to  recede  from  his  position.  The  same  Argentine  organ  also 
accu.sed  the  former  President  of  having  planned  a  revolution  to 
prolong  his  power.  The  Montevideo  Times,  an  English  paper, 
at  once  denied  this  story  "as  one  of  many  lying  telegrams 
recently  published  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  papers  and  calculated  to 
injure  the  government  of  the  country  of  Uruguay."  The  same 
paper  declares  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  in  Argentina  to  dis- 
credit Uruguay  as  a  South  American  Power,  and  concludes: 

"The  strange  part  of  the  affair  is  that  the  Buenos  Ayres 
papers — which  can  not  be  all  supposed  to  have  some  special  ob- 
ject in  misinforming  their  readers  or  in  injuring  Uruguay — 
should  maintain  correspondents  here  who.se  information  is  so  fre- 
quently incorrect,  exaggerated,  or  deliberately  false.  Yet  we 
can  not  name  one  ])aper  in  Buenos  Ayres  that  gives  a  really 
reliable  and  impartial  account  of  Uruguayan  affairs,  especially 
in  the  domain  of  politics.  This  is  curious,  to  say  the  least." — 
Translations  made    or  The  LrrKKAKV  Digest. 


A   COIVHNG   DUTCH   CRISIS. 

DANGEROUS  possibilities  in  the  jiositioii  of  Holland  are 
threatening  the  peace  of  Europe  with  portents  graver  even 
than  the  Macedonian  question.  The  factors  in  the  ca.se  are 
three.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  i)rospect  that  the  young 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  will  die  without  issue.  Next  is  the 
geographical  circumstance  that  most  German  exports  pass 
through  the  Dutch  monarchy  on  their  way  to  the  outside  world. 
Finally  we  .sec  The  Hague  tribunal  establishing  itself  as  guar- 
dian of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Should  Queen  Wilhelmina  leave  no  issue,  the  Dutch  would 
consider  the  .setting  up  of  a  republic  in  preference  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  German  heir  to  the  throne.  But  this  Emperor  William 
w'ould  resist,  for  he  regards  himself  as  the  divinely  inspired 
champion  of  the  monarchical  principle.  The  fact  that  Germany 
must  send  her  exports  through  Holland  is  the  result  of  the 
aggravating  accident  which  places  in  Wilhelmiiia's  realm  the 
mouth  of  the  mighty  river  that  runs  through  William's  empire. 
And  the  climax  is  cajjped  by  the  success  of  The  Hague  court, 
which  must  or  may  lead  the  Powers  to  insist  upon  the  neutrali- 
zation of  Holland,  thus  banishing  the  pan-Gci man  dream  of  an 
empire  stretching  to  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

These  considerations  give  the  clue  to  the  i);iiuc  created  by  tin- 
announcement  that  what  the  London  Spectator  calls  "sporadic 


civil  war "  may  soon  exist  in  Holland.  A  general  strike  is 
threatened  throughout  the  land,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  paralyze 
the  railways.  The  Government  has  taken  prompt  measures  to 
j)rovide  crews  tor  the  trains  in  case  the  men  go  out.  It  is  further 
said  that  Emperor  William  told  the  Dutch  Government  of  his 
intention  to  send  German  troops,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  lines 
in  operation,  "a  military  occupation,"  ob.serves  The  Spectator. 
"which  would  probably  bring  the  great  Powers  into  the  field  "  : 

"The  position  of  Holland  is  therefore  more  precarious  than 
diplomatists  are  accustomed  to  acknowledge.  They  believe,  we 
fancy,  that  the  little  kingdom  is  safe  for  many  years  because  it 
is  indirectly  ])r<Jtected  by  the  Dual  Alliance.  It  would  suit  both 
France  and  Russia,  they  say,  to  tight  Germany  because  of  men- 
ace to  Holland:  and  tlierefore  the  menace  will  not  be  offered. 
We  do  not  feel  so  certain.  Granted  a  favorable  opportunity, 
France  might  conceivably  be  'squared  '  by  permission  to  occupy 
Belgium,  as  Gambetta  once  proposed,  and  Russia,  unthreatened 
and  uninvaded,  would  not  alone  venture  to  attack  Germany  in 
defense  of  a  distant  and  partly  sentimental  interest.  Holland 
would  have  no  available  ally  except  Great  Britain,  and  the  value 
of  that  ally  would  dei)cnd  almost  entirely  upon  her  disposable 
strength  at  the  moment  of  danger,  which  would  arrive,  it  must 
be  remembered,  almost  without  warning.  That  moment  may 
be,  of  course,  postponed  for  many  years,  especially  if  the  dynasty 
of  The  Hague  is  continued,  as  we  all  hope  it  may  be,  or  if  Hol- 
land is  neutralized  by  European  agreement  ;  but  accidents  .some- 
times occur  in  i)oiitics  as  well  as  in  railway  traveling,  and  an  ac- 
cident is  threatening  now.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Government 
and  the  artisans  of  Holland  are  falling  into  an  attitude  toward 
each  other  which  may  produce  most  serious  consequences.  The 
em])loying  class  in  Holland,  hard-headed,  enterprising,  and  most 
anxious  to  succeed,  is  evidently  jiersuaded  that  the  artisans  are 
stretching  their  right  of  combination  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and 
that  the  right  therefore  must  be  limited  if  commerce  is  to  be  safe, 
and  has  persuaded  tlio  Government  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
makes  almost  all  acts  leading  to  or  connected  with  strikes  penal 
offenses.  The  bill  \VouId,  in  fact,  if  interpreted,  as  it  might  be, 
by  courts  prejudiced  on  the  other  side,  put  a  stop  to  strikes  alto- 
gether. The  artisans,  who  also,  like  their  superiors,  are  dour, 
have  accepted  the  proposed  measures  in  that  sense  ;  they  threaten 
a  general  strike  to  ])unish  the  Government,  and  a  general  strike 
would  inevitably  produce  distress  of  a  kind  most  menacing  to 
social  order.  The  Government,  well  aware  of  this,  has  taken 
military  precautions;  but  fighting  social  movements  with  troops 
is  most  difficult  and  harassing  work,  and  Holland  might  for  a 
few  weeks  be  in  a  condition  of  disorder  which  neigliboring  states, 
themselves  alarmed  by  their  Socialist  parties,  would  regard  with 
both  annoyance  and  apprehension." 

And  the  London  Times  says  : 

"The  newest  question  in  international  politics — one  of  far 
graver  interest  to  France  than  those  arising  in  Siam  or  Mace- 
donia or  Morocco — is  the  situation  in  Holland,  where  tlie  lal>or 
troubles  have  assumed  an  almost  revolutionary  aspect.  Here 
British  interests  do  not  come  in  any  way  into  conflict  or  compe- 
tition with  French  interests,  while  both  France  and  England 
would  be  equally  unwilling  to  see  the  growth  of  any  force  that 
threatened  the  break-up  of  the  Dutch  monarchy  and  the  possi- 
bility, in  the  result,  of  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  the 
Netherlands.  Germany,  too,  is  perfectly  entitled  to  have  regard 
to  her  commercial  interests  in  Holland,  which  might  be  inqier- 
iled  if  the  labor  troubles  were  to  come  to  a  serious  crisis.  Our 
Paris  correspondent,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  accumulated 
evidence  that '  Germany  is  pursuing  something  more  than  a  com- 
mercial policy  toward  the  Netherlands.'  The  rumor  that  the 
(Jerman  Government,  in  view  of  the  threat  of  a  general  strike, 
has  '  made  representations  '  to  the  Dutch  Government  has  not 
been  confirmed,  but  it  is  not  improbable.  Among  other  points 
to  be  considered  is  the  repugnance  shown  in  Germany  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  int«rnational  tribunal  at  The  Hague.  Some 
well-informed  observers  of  international  affairs  believe  that  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  this  antijiathy  is  that  the  permanence  and 
prestige  of  tlie  tribunal  would  tend  to  promote  the  neutralization 
of  the  Netherlands — pcrhajjs  under  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, with  an   international  guaranty — in  case  Queen  Wil- 
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helmina  should  die  without  issue.  Such  a  solution  would  put  an 
end  to  the  ambitious  schemes  that  have  been  avowed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  pan-German  agitation,  and  have  not  been  dis- 
avowed—at any  rate  with  sufficient  distinctness— by  the  more 
responsible  exponents  of  German  policy." 

German  organs  deny  that  a  military  occupation  of  the  railway 
routes  was  contemplated  by  Emperor  William's  Government ; 
but  it  is  customary  in  England  just  now  to  smile  at  German 
official  utterances.  The  Dutch  press  insists  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  perfect  control  of  the  situation.  According  to  the 
JViimivs  (Amsterdam) ,  the  strike  movement  is  wholly  Socialistic 
and  the  States-General  will  pass  laws  regulating  the  hours  and 
duties  of  railroad  employees.  The  llandelsblad  (Amsterdam) 
thinks  the  jealousies  of  European  states  warp  their  judgment 
in  estimating  the  international  significance  of  the  situation. 
The  Volk  (The  Hague) ,  official  organ  of  tlie  labor  movement, 
contains  the  most  alarming  prognostications.  It  says  the  Gov- 
ernment was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  placing  Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam,  and  The  Hague  under  martial  law.  But  this  pub- 
lication is  inspired  by  its  lively  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the  toiling 
masses,  and  the  revolution  which  it  announced  for  last  month 
did  not  take  place.  Conservative  papers  outside  Holland  admit 
that  the  labor  leaders  understand  the  international  significance 
of  a  general  strike  and  will  act  upon  that  knowledge.  —  Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POLITICS  OF  THE   POPE'S   PREMIER. 

LEO  Xni.  and  Cardinal  Rampolla,  his  secretary  of  state, 
mutually  supplement  one  another.  Their  action  has  al- 
ways been  harmonious.  "Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  all  contests,  all  adversities,  all  failures,  all  blunders, 
Cardinal  Rampolla  has  retained  power  for  fifteen  years."  Thus 
writes  "  Raqueni  "  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris),  in  the  course 
of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Pope's  premier: 

"Wholly  unjustified  is  the  belief  in  Italy  as  well  as  abroad 
that  the  Pope  is  not  his  own  master,  that  he  is  under  a  tyranni- 
cal yoke,  that  he  is  a  prisoner  of  the  Jesuits,  represented  by 
Cardinal  Rampolla.  LeoXIII.,  as  one  of  Italy'sgreatest  priests, 
M.  Carducci,  has  well  said,  is  prisoner  only  of  himself,  and  he 
is  as  free  in  Rome,  whatever  be  said  to  the  contrary,  as  he  is  in 
the  Vatican.  The  all-powerfulness  of  the  Jesuits  is  no  more 
than  a  legend.  The  order  is  in  great  decadence  and  has  no 
more  voice  in  affairs  than  have  other  religious  orders.  But  in 
recent  j'ears  the  Pope's  will  has  become  much  enfeebled  because 
of  his  great  age.  It  is  Cardinal  Rampolla  who  does  everything, 
directs  everything.  That  does  not  mean  that  his  policy  is  not 
that  of  Leo  XIII.,  especially  with  regard  to  Italy.  The  cardinal 
lays  down  impossible  conditions  for  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Italian  monarchy,  to  the  great  regret  of  liberal- 
minded  Italian  conservatives,  who  would  like  to  see  the  young 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  on  better  terms  with  Leo  XIII.  in  tlie 
interest  of  the  Savoy  dynasty  and  the  church.  It  is  urgent,  they 
say,  to  put  an  end  to  the  antagonism  between  the  Quirinal  and 
the  Vatican,  which  is  as  subversive  of  Catholicism  as  it  is  of  the 
Italian  state.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  basis  of  agreement  in 
view  of  the  papacy's  demands." 

The  writer  of  this  article  next  tells  us  that  he  made  a  trip  to 
Rome  recently,  and  while  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  per- 
son who  is  on  confidential  terms  of  friendship  with  Cardinal 
Rampolla.  He  questioned  this  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the 
cardinal's  policy : 

"His  Eminence,  he  said,  is  as  obdurate  toward  the  Quirinal  as 
was  his  predecessor.  Cardinal  Antonelli.  He  opposes  the  con- 
ciliatory policy  of  some  cardinals  because  he  deems  it  destructive 
of  the  interests  of  the  church.  But  he  is  not  an  enemy  of  Italy, 
an  opponent  of  her  political  unity,  as  is  alleged,  except  as 
regards  Rome.  He  does  not  wish  to  accept  accomplished  fact. 
The  Pope,  he  says,  needs  all  his  independence,  and  can  not  ac- 
cept the  situation  made  for  him.     The  cardinal,  added  my  inter- 


locutor, dreams  of  a  union  of  Latin  Europe  under  the  republican 
form.  An  Italian  federal  republic,  in  the  cardinal's  view,  can 
solve  the  Roman  question  more  easily  than  the  monarchy.  The 
cardinal  is  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which 
guarantees  the  possession  of  Rome  to  Italy." 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is  reproached,  we  read  further,  with  be- 
ing too  friendly  toward  France.  "So  he  is,  indeed.  Such  he 
remained  even  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  relating  to  French 
religious  orders,  which  is  said  to  have  so  greatly  chagrined  the 
Pope.      It   is   owing   to   Cardinal    Rampolla   that    the    Vatican 


CARDINAL   KAMPOI.I.A, 

The  Papal  Secretary,  who  "  dreams  of  a  union  of  Latin  Europe  under  the 
republican  form." 

remained  neutral.  The  Pope's  intervention  might  have  led  to  a 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  France,  and  this  the  cardinal 
wanted  to  avoid,  in  the  interest  of  tlie  church."  There  is  also  a 
party  at  the  Vatican  wliicli,  in  view  of  recent  events,  "wants  to 
throw  the  Pope  into  the  arms  of  Germany."  Cardinal  Rampolla 
"resists  this  Germanic  current  with  all  his  might"  : 

"  Frf)m  the  point  of  view  of  the  cardinal's  diplomacy,  the 
Vatican  can  luive  no  ally  l)ut  France.  How  is  it  possible  to 
think  of  an  alliance  with  (Ternuuiy  and  Austria,  which,  allied 
with  Italy,  guarantee  her  the  possession  of  Rome?  As  for 
Protestant  and  anti-papal  England,  crushing  under  an  iron  rule 
the  nationalism  and  the  faith  of  Catholic  Ireland,  she  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Can  the  Vatican  ally  itself  with  autocratic  and 
orthodox  Russia,  the  enemy  and  irreconcilable  rival  of  the 
Church  of  Rome?  France  alone,  in  Cardinal  Rampolla's  opin- 
ion, can  afford  a  foundation  tor  Leo  XIII. 's  policy.  Hence 
traditions  and,  when  necessary,  principles,  are  sacrificed  to 
political  necessities." 

Cardinal  Rampolla's  effor'-'  to  found  Vatican  politics  on  a 
French  basis  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  futile,  according  to 
the  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest).  "France  and  the  Roman  curia;" 
it  says,  "are  so  much  at  odds  that  a  separation  of  church  and 
state  may  be  announced  any  day."  Crispi,  we  are  further  told, 
used   to   complain    that    France   used   the   Pope    as   a   political 
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weapon.  "In  the  matter  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Vatican,  the  longest  heads  have  so  far  been  astray. 
Crispi,  when  minister,  lived  for  a  moment  under  the  delusion 
lliat  the  Pope  would  become  reconciled  with  Italy  and  yield  the 
principle  of  the  temporal  power."  Leo  XIII.  has  remained 
Italy's  most  uncompromising  opponent.  He  has  yielded  nothing. 
To  Germany  likewise  he  has  been  unbending.  In  a  somewhat 
similar  vein  comments  the  Tribuna  (Rome),  organ  of  the  Italian 
ministry.  "The  papacy,"  it  says,  "owes,  in  truth,  its  purifica- 
tion to  Italy.  It  owes  to  Italy  its  lofty  moral  position  in  the 
world,  never  greater  or  more  solemn  than  now."  The  ministerial 
organ  insinuates  that  while  Leo  XIII.  may  be  personally  desirous 
of  a  reconciliation  with  Italy,  he  is  overpowered  by  the  forces  of 
tradition  against  which  be  struggles  in  vaiu.  —  Triinstafions 
tiuuie- for  The  Litekaky  Digest. 


SURRENDER  OF  THE  SULTAN  OF  ACHIN. 

""I ''HE  Sultan  of  Achin,  TooankOo  Mohammed  Daood,  has  sur- 
*■  rendered  to  the  Dutch,  an  event  which  is  confidently  ex- 
j)ected  to  close  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  chapters  in  the 
colonial  history  of  the  wor)d.  Achin  is  a  Moslem  state  in  the 
northei  n  portion  of  Sumatra  which  for  some  thirty  years  has  been 
a  ilieaterof.  sanguinary  war.  Holland  in  all  that  period  has  been 
trying  desperately  to  overcome  the  Achinese.  The  Sultan  just 
conquered  has  led  his  people  in  battle  for  twenty  years  past,  his 
spirit  bemg  broken  at  last,  it  is  said,  by  the  recent  capture  of  his 
favorite  wife.  His  country  has  had  a  glorious  history,  according 
to  The  St.  James' s  Gazelle  (London)  : 

"Achin  has  lived  in  history  as  a  powerful  kingdom,  with  an 
imperialism  of  its  own  and  a  king  whose  every  word  was  law  in 
many  islands  outside  Achin.  Elizabeth  sent  her  greetings  to 
tlie  King  of  Achin,  and  envoys  with  confidential  communica- 
tions, and  her  successor  was  on  such  gracious  terms  with  the 
King  that  he  sent  to  Achin  two  brass  cannon,  which  stand  to 
this  day  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  in  the  is^and  capital.  So  strong 
had  the  island  kingdom  become,  indeed,  that  within  a  few  years 
of  its  emerging  from  the  position  of  a  vassal  state  it  broke  the 
|x>wer  of  Malacca  in  ten  expeditions,  and  fitted  out  five  hundred 
ships,  carrying  sixty  thousand  men.  It  must  have  been  one  of 
the  world's  wonders,  this  Achinese  navy;  quite  a  hundred  of 
its  ships  were  bigger  than  anything  Europe  had  ever  seen  before. 
So  liie  island  stale  went  on  its  way,  swall()wing  up  other  slates, 
mining  gold  and  coining  money,  and  encouraging  wild  extrava- 
gance in  its  monarcii,  one  of  whom  had  a  thousand  elephants  of 
state.  No  country  in  the  East,  save  Japan,  was  so  rich  in  its 
output  of  gold  as  Achin,  and  it  is  not  astonishing,  perhaps, 
that  the  Achinese  begat  a  pride  of  empire  worthy  of  an  imperial 
race.  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,  and  the  fall  of  Achin  has  been 
complete.  The  days  of  its  power  have  gone  forever.  Time 
was  when  England  was  interested  enough  in  this  little  state  to 
make  treaties  for  its  protection,  and  so  late  as  1824  England  and 
Holland  agreed  upon  a  treaty  maintaining  the  iiidei)endence  of 
llie  kingdom,  which,  commercially,  was  in  close  touch  with  this 
country.  It  was  to  the  port  of  Achin  that  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don directed  their  energies  when  they  were  seeking  trade  in 
India,  and  for  generations  the  little  kingdom  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  England,  who  found  her  friendship  useful." 

The  British  withdrew  their  protection  fiom  Achin  in  1873, 
"which  may  well  make  every  Englishman  blush  for  his  country, 
for  in  the  desire  of  our  Government  to  settle  all  outstanding 
diflicullies  with  Holland  in  the  Malay  archipelago  and  i)eninsula, 
the  kingdom  of  Achin  was  shamelessly  and  cruelly  abandoned." 
Ill  1874  war  between  the  Dutch  and  Achinese  began.  Our 
authority  proceeds: 

"The  Dutch  colonial  system,  let  its  advocates  say  what  they 
will,  has  the  power  to  inspire  the  hatred  of  its  native  subjects  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  ;  and  an  ajjpreciation  of  the  bitterness 
of  native  feeling  throughout  the  colonies  has  made  it  imperative 
for  Holland  to  pro.secute  the  war  in  Achin  whether  it  would  or 
no.     An  abandonment   of   the  struggle   would  have  entailed  a 


dangerous  loss  of  prestige,  and  would  almost  certainly  have 
resulted  in  serious  native  risings  elsewhere.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  determining  consideration  which  may  be  recognized  as  count- 
ing for  the  persistence  of  Dutch  aggression  in  Achiu." 

An  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Sultan's  sway  is  afforded  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who  writes  : 

"Upon  the  whole,  our  greater  knowledge  of  Achinese  govern- 
ment and  social  instilulioiis  obtained  since  the  Dutch  conquest  of 
that  strange  and  antique  empire,  whose  dominion  formerly  ex- 
tended over  a  large  part  of  Sumatra  and  many  adjacent  islands, 
has  enabled  us  to  correct  .some  of  the  prevalent  misconceptions 
regarding  the  real  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan  of 
Achin.  The  Dutch  themselves  have  had  to  admit  that  they  were 
misled  when  they  acted  upon  the  belief  that  in  the  Sultan  cen- 
tereil  all  authority  and  power  ;  that  he  was,  in  fact,  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  that  to  seize  him  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  active 
resistance.  They  have  found  out  since,  to  their  cost,  that  in 
Achin  the  real  ruling  power  lies  with  the  classes,  the  great 
nobles,  and  the  high  priests,  who  together  form  a  very  strong 
and  a  very  exclusive  oligarchy,  which,  perhaps,  admits  more 
fealty  to  the  Calif  at  Constantinople  than  to  the  local  Sultan. 
It  will,  indeed,  be  remembered  that  when  the  Achinese  sent  out, 
in  the  seventies,  delegates  to  protest  against  Dutch  aggre.^sion 
and  to  implore  assistance  they  went  to  Constantinople  hist, 
where  their  appearance  and  their  doings  caused  some  trepidation 
to  The  Hague  at  the  time." 

The  conceptions  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  some  hold  over  the 
Dutch  colonial  administration  in  these  regions,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve what  The  Morning  Post  (London)  says  : 

"It  was  in  a  frank  spirit  of  plunder  that  the  white  men  first 
visited  the  East,  and  until  within  the  past  few  decades  it  was 
generally  held  that  a  colony  was  chiefly  valuable  as  a  source  of 
individual  or  national  income.  Holland  alone  among  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  has  held  doggedly  to  the  old  opinion.  The  whole 
system  of  administration  in  the  Dutch  Indies  is  framed  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  principle,  and  any  surplus  revenue  that  her  colonies 
could  produce  has  always  been  claimed  by  Holland  as  her  un- 
disputed right.  The  Malayan  populations  of  her  colonies  are 
by  nature  indolent,  inefhcient.  and  ease-loving,  but  by  nicely 
calculating  the  precise  amount  of  taxation  which  a  native  can 
I)ay  without  incurring  danger  of  actual  want,  provided  he  be  dili- 
gent, the  Dutch  have  presented  their  Oriental  subjects  with  the 
alternative  of  a  life  passed  in  unremitting  toil  or  the  most  abject 
indigence.  As  those  who  know  the  character  of  the  Malayan 
race  will  admit,  this  is  a  choice  of  evils  the  bitterness  of  which 
can  not  easily  be  exaggerated." 

A  violent  denunciation  of  Holland's  methods  in  Achin  appears 
in  the  I'oik  (The  Hague),  which  says  the  Dutch  troops  plun- 
dered the  natives  and  inflicted  every  species  of  torture  upon 
tlu'iii.  The  Aifinc's  (Amsterdam)  says  the  Dutch  Government 
may  establish  tlie  captured  Sultan  upon  his  throne  as  a  vassal. 
The  I'orivdrts  (Berlin)  observes:  "Theft,  fire,  murder  of  men 
at  prayer— such  is  the  work  of  civilization  that  is  being  done  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra,"  and  it  characterizes  such  doings  as 
"colonial  bestialities." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
I)i(;i.bT. 

POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

(iAV  Paris.-**  If  the  government  of  dil.ipidniion,  corruption,  and  shame 
would  only  ifive  us  order  and  public  safety  !"  says  the  clerical  Ccrrespon- 
tl.inf  (Paris).  "But  there  is  pillage,  assault,  and  murder  in  every  Paris 
jjuartcr  like  that  in  Macedonia.  ...  It  is  enough  to  make  us  think  we  are 
iimoni;  the  genuine  Apaches  of  the  American  plains." 

Whkre  are  the  Americans?-"To  the  roll  of  American  statesmen  this 
country  [dreat  Britain]  h:(s  contributed  some  of  its  most  brilliant  names," 
writes  J.  Weston  in  The  /■'nif'ii r  Kei'irtv  (London),  in  an  attempt  to  show 
that  Uritain  has  been  the  home  of  our  great  men.  **  Alexander  Hamilton,  a 
creative  political  genius,  second  to  none  on  the  stage  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  West  Indian,  and  a  French  mother.  His 
monument  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  he  who 
guided  the  republic  through  the  financial  and  political  throes  of  its  early 
years.  To  the  abandonment  of  his  policy  the  country  owes  its  defective 
banking  system.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  most  remarkable  modifica- 
tions of  the  British  constitution  were  the  creation  of  Scots,  and  neither  was 
born  in  America.  This  was  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  Hamilton  by  Jefferson 
in  .1  stormy  meeting  of  W.-tshingtoii's  Cabinet.  *  It  is  monstrous.'  said 
JelTerson.  "that  this  country  should  be  governed  by  a  foreign  bastard.'" 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY, 


WAR  AS   A  SOUTHERN   WOMAN    SAW  IT. 

Jl  VlRC.lNIA  t;iRI.   IN  TllK  Clvu,  WAR.     Kdiled  by   Myita  Lockell   Avery. 
Cloth,  s  X  7'i  in.,  384  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     U.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THIS  volume  fills  a  niche  which  the  bulkiest  history  can  not  supply, 
for  it  shows  what  history  had  no  room  for;  namely,  the  actual, 
individual  life  of  the  Southern  people,  especially  of  the  women, 
who  stayed  at  home  and  suffered,  while  husbands,  sons,  and  fatliers  were 
in  the  field.  It  was  an  experience  so  unspeakably  hard  that  only  tlie  in- 
timate inner  record  from  one  who  lived  it  could  adequately  present  it. 
Yet  the  seventeen-year-old  bride  of  a  cavalry  officer  under  the  Confed- 
■erate  General  Stuart,  who  tells  this  story  to  the  editor,  is  no  wailer 
over  her  own  fate  or  that  of  kith  or  kin. 

As  a  background  from  which  to  project  the  war  pictures,  the  narrator 
>hows  us  the  manner  of  hi)nie  life  she  knew  before  the  guns  spoke  at 

Sumter.  Her  father's  home  at  Nor- 
folk, that  of  an  officer  of  the  bank 
of  Virginia,  was  a  meeting-place  for 
diplomats  and  naval  officers,  native 
and  foreign,  whose  musical  evenings 
and  two  beautiful  daughters  proved 
tlie  attraction,  and  wliere  the  pro- 
verbial Virginia  hospitality  abounded. 
The  narrator  tells  of  the  meeting  of 
iier  "  fate  ''  and  her  speedy  marriage. 
Then  follow  memories  of  how  the  war 
news  affected  the  people;  the  incred- 
ulity, the  sanguine  hopes  that  states- 
men could  avert  it,  and,  finally,  its 
avalanche  upon  them,  the  parting 
with  loved  ones,  and  the  conviction 
that  a  few  days,  or  at  most  weeks, 
would  end  it.  Thus  far  the  memory 
of  Southern  feeling  could  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  recollection  of  many 
Northerners.  But  the  picture  soon  shifts,  and  we  are  treated  to  daily 
fights  with  material  wants  unsupplied,  to  makeshifts  and  privations, 
and  petty  personal  humiliations  which  no  Northerner  knew,  such  as  the 
sight  of  Southern  officers  appearing  before  their  loved  ones  in  rags 
and  tatters,  barefooted  and  stockingless,  and  as  starved  as  wives  and 
sisters  were  at  home.  The  heroism  seems  the  greater  when  so  much 
of  the  misery  is  turned  off  with  a  laugh. 

We  are  also  shown  a  meeting  with  the  famous  rebel  spy,  Belle  Boyd, 
who  was  for  one  night  bedfellow  with  the  one  who  recounts  these  ex- 
periences, and  who  tells  how  the  spy  gave  her  own  outer  wrap  to  cover 
a  soldier — even  as  she  had  been  known  on  a  previous  occasion  to  take 
the  shoes  off  her  own  feet  to  cover  the  bleeding  feet  of  another  victim 
of  war. 

The  "  Virginia  girl  "  gives  a  most  entertaining  account  of  how  she  ran 
the  blockade  and  entered  Baltimore  in  order  to  buy  some  much-needed 
supplies— especially  cloth  for  a  new  uniform  for  her  husband— and  how 
before  attempting  to  return  again  she  made  friends  with  some  Union 
officers  who  knew  her  little  game  better  than  she  supposed,  and  who 
aided  and  facilitated  her  purpose  with  the  honors  of  a  military  escort. 
Indeed,  the  tribute  she  pays  to  the  chivalric  gentlemen  on  the  Union 
side  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  portions  of  the  story.  It  is  a  simply 
told  story,  which  Mrs.  Avery  dresses  in  appropriate  language,  without 
any  attempt  at  rhetorical  ornamentation  or  flourishes  of  diction. 


-MYKTA  L.   AVF.KV. 


THROUGH    SIBERIA    BY    RAIL. 

The  Great  Siberian  Railwav  kkom  St.  Petersburg  to  Peking. 
By  Michael  Myers  Shoemaker.  Cloth,  s'A  x  8  in.,  243  pp.  Price,  $2.00. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

MR.  SHOEMAKER  has  written  a  fascinating  book,  because  he  has 
been  content  to  tell  us  exactly  what  he  saw  and  what  he  under- 
went in  his  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Peking.  The  rail- 
way which  he  traveled  on,  so  we  learn,  has  been  solidly  built,  but 
high  speed  is  impossible,  the  rails  being  only  eighteen  pounds  to 
the  foot,  while  the  gage  is  five  feet.  The  engines  burn  wood,  altho 
coal  abounds  at  many  points  on  the  route.  The  line  runs  between  the 
fiftieth  and  sixtieth  parallel  until  it  reaches  the  borders  of  Mongolia, 
and  stretching  southeast  to  the  coast  at  Vladivostock  sends  out  a  branch 
line  almost  due  south  from  Harbin,  which  forks  off  to  Peking  and  Port 
Arthur. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  delightful  reading.  The  author  has  kept 
clear  of  politics,  but  he  gives  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  forests,  lakes,  and 
steppes  which  he  traversed,  and  he  describes  the  dreary-looking  people 
he  met.  Not  one  single  smile,  he  says,  was  visible  on  the  faces  he  saw 
and  scanned  at  the  railway  stations  until  he  had  passed  Lake  Baikal.  He 
gives  us  a  general  notion  of  the  fauna  of  these  regions,  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Siberia  is  referred  to.  To  Peking  he  devotes  about  thirty- 
seven  pages  of  lively  and  picturesque  writing,  scarcely  relevant,   ex- 


cepting as  a  piece  of  personal  reminiscence,  to  the  main  portion  of  the 
book. 

This  work  of  Mr.  .Shoemaker's,  while  an  important  book  of  travel, 
readable  and  popular,  must,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  what  special- 
ists call  Aprodromus^  the  forerunner  of  a  more  strictly  scientific  and  ex- 
haustive treatise,  containing  statistical  tables  and  accurate  accounts  of 
the  fauna  and  flora,  the  soils  and  the  mineral  deposits,  of  tlie  regions 
traversed.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  region  may  eventually  be 
flooded  by  foreigners.  Mr.  Shoemaker  seems  to  think  that  no  Russian 
unification  will  result  from  the  establishment  of  this  line  of  transconti- 
nental communication.  He  writes  :  "  I  doubt  if  the  building  of  the 
Siberian  road  can  consolidate  this  empire  ...  a  homogeneous  nation 
is  not  possible  which  is  composed  of  Sarts,  Kirgiz,  Persians,  Cieorgians, 
Tatars,  Kourgans,  Manchurians,  Chinese,  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  the  hordes  of  the  Turkoman." 


INVENTION    RATHER   THAN    CREATION. 

Lkes  and  Leaven.     By  Edward  W.  Townsend.     Cloth,  sj^  x  7%  in.,  299  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips*  Co. 

MR.  TOWNSEND  will  probably  always  be  recalled  as  the  creator 
of  "  Chimmie  Fadden."  Those  who  pretend  to  keenest  knowl- 
edge of  the  dialect  of  our  "East  Side"  and  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  New  York's  rough  population  question  if  "  Chimmie's  " 
lingual  twists  are  quite  "the  real  thing";  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
"  Chimmie  "  did  more  to  make  a  niche  for  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  temple 
of  fame  than  his  subsequent  and  more  ambitious  efforts  have  done. 
There  are  so  few  people  who  can  do  what  other  people  can  not,  that 
even  a  small  bit  of  distinct  variation  counts  more  than  a  superior 
achievement  which  at  once  ranges  itself  with  others  of  its  kind. 

In  "  Lees  and  Leaven,"  Mr.  Townsend  shows  chiefly  a  brisk  inven- 
tion. A  writer  who  has  done  his  turn  in  a  newspaper  office,  outside  of 
the  editorial  room,  is  not  apt  to  prepare  his  effects  too  subtly,  nor  to 
run  to  delicate  gradings  in  color.  This  story,  which  in  the  main  is  of 
New  York  (and  New  York  looked  at  through  a  newspaper  man's  eyes), 
starts  out  with  a  breathless  rush,  in  a  vague  Western  town,  "  the  little 
post  of  White  River  on  the  lake."  A  dealer  in  coal  and  pig-iron  is 
"hard  up"  for  cash.  From  a  doctor  who,  through  him,  has  just  se- 
cured an  appointment  to  postmastership  of  the  place,  he  gets  five  thou- 
sand dollars  by  selling  some  land  in  an  iron-ore  district  in  Michigan.  The 
doctor  delivered  the  money  in  cash  to  the  other  and  forgot  to  take  away 
the  deed,  which  Mr.  Bunton  sends  to  him  by  his  clerk,  "Harry"  Law- 
ton.  Harry  makes  arrangements  to  elope  with  his  employer's  daughter 
that  very  afternoon.  He  does  so,  with  the  deed  undelivered.  He  is  over- 
taken by  his  employer,  torn  from  his  wife  (they  had  been  married  before 
the  father  caught  them)  and  sent  terrified  away.  Harry  gets  in  a  terri- 
fic railroad  smash-up  from  which  he  emerges  with  no  worse  result  than 
a  subsequent  scar  which  gives  him  the  air  of  a  perennial  smiler — 
V Ho7nme  Qui  Rit,  in  a  small  way.  Papa  Bunton  finds  the  handle  of  a 
valise  with  "  H.  L."  on  it  in  the  wreck  and  a  burned-up  body.  He  is 
sure  Harry  is  done  for. 

That  same  day,  the  new  postmaster  was  killed  at  a  crossing.  A  tre- 
mendous industrial  speculation  arises,  and  the  very  tract  of  land  deeded 
to  him  by  Bunton  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  either  side  to  spell 
success.  Bunton  will  not  sell,  altho  he  thinks  the  deed  is  destroyed, 
because  he  has  an  element  of  honesty  in  him. 

This  situation  is  evolved  with  great  promptness  in  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Townsend's  story,  and  the  com- 
plications arising  from  it  occupy  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  time.  He  mingles 
things  up  beautifully,  and  in  the  out- 
come the  young  men  and  women  are 
paired  off  exactly  right,  and  even  the 
bad  ones  are  let  down  easily.  Tho, 
as  for  that,  there  is  no  real  "  bad- 
ness"  anywhere  despite  the  taste  of 
it  all  through  the  book,  except  in  the 
office  of  The  Morning  Clironiclc.  Here 
the  worst  and  most  contemptible 
phases  of  evil-doing  prevail  on  the 
part  of  the  editor-manager  and  others. 
Blackmailing,  lying,  hypocrisy,  mean- 
ness, are  the  mot  iVoidre  in  The 
Chronicle  management,  and  to  have 
worked  for  it  makes  a  man  ineligible 
for  employment  in  any  other  New 
York  office.  There  will  be  very  little 
doubt  among  New  Yorkers  as  to  the  paper  aimed  at,  and  the  revelation 
of  such  phases  of  journalism  will  astonish  some  people. 

In  character-drawing,  Mr.  Townsend  is  strong  in  a  "free-hand  "  way, 
lapsing  into  caricature  when  he  does  an  eccentrically  humorous  person. 
Harry  Lawton  is  the  merest  make-believe  of  a  being,  and  it  is  a  little 
trying  to  see  him  cast  for  the  role  he  fills.  Mr.  Townsend  has  plenty  of 
humor,  knows  New  York  well  as  a  newspaper  graduate,  and  treats 
"  high  life  "  with  something  of  a  newspapery  touch. 


EDWARD  W^.   townsend. 
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SPERM-WHALES   AND   THE   GOSPEL. 

A  Whai.f.ma.ns  Wiff.     Hv   Frank   T.   Hullen.     Cloth,  55^'  x  7^^  in.,  372  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

OL'R  caption  to  this  notice  should  not  be  regarded  as  flippant  or 
irreverent.  It  is  a  succinct  statement  of  the  flavor  of  Sir.  BuU 
len's  book.  The  last  sentence  in  the  book  is  a  favorable  sample 
of  his  style:  "  Here  let  us  leave  the  much-tried  pair,  nestling  under  the 
wing  of  the  Loving  Father,  whose  watchful  care  has  been  over  them 
through  all  their  perils,  being  serenely  carried  onward  to  a  golden  sun- 
set." 

The  story  is  of  the  pious  son  of  the  Eddy  household  and  the  fair 
dauj,'hter  of  the  Fish  family,  on  an  adjacent  farm.     Priscilla  Fish  will 

not  have  young  Reuben  Eddy,  but  at 
a  week's  notice  marries  the  dashing 
Captain  Ramon  da  Silva  and  starts  at 
once  on  a  three  years'  whaling  cruise 
with  him,  from  New  Bedford,  in  the 
Grampus.  However  engrossing  and 
obtrusive  may  be  the  pietism  of  Mr. 
Bullen,  his  creative  ability  did  not 
shrink  from  making  da  Silva  the  most 
brutal,  fearless,  savage  brute  that 
ever  captained  a  whaler,  tho  he  is 
repeatedly  prevented  from  quoting 
his  language. 

"  Rube,"  learning  of  Priscilla's  sud- 
den marriage,  enlists  in  the  whaling 
crew  of  the  good  ship  Xiphias,  which 
also  sails  from  New  Bedford.  His 
captain  develops  Into  the  loveliest 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  brand  of  sailing-master, 
while  the  (Ireen  Mountain  Boy,  Rube, 
becomes  a  magnificent  specimen  of  manhood  and  too  good  for  belief. 
He  receives  a  fall  into  the  sea  from  which  he  emerges  with  no  memory, 
but  with  no  lesion  of  devotional  faculties.  Later  on,  a  whale  runs 
away  with  the  boat  in  which  Rube  is,  straight  into  a  tornado,  and  they 
are  very  badly  lost. 

On  the  Crtimpus,  Priscilla,  who  has  become  as  withered  and  anemic 
as  a  desiccated  jellyfish,  with  all  the  love  for  the  brute  da  Silva  "  tried 
out"  of  her,  has  a  vision  of  the  lost  boat  and  compels  her  husband,  who 
is  perfectly  indifferent  to  her,  to  go  entirely  out  of  his  course  to  get  it. 
In  this  ingenious  way.  Rube  and  Priscilla  get  together  again,  tho  it  is 
weeks  before  they  nieet,  as  Priscilla  is  kept  in  the  smelly  cabin  of  the 
Grampus. 

Mr.  Bullen  has  a  virginal  delight  in  whales  and  their  capture,  and 
knows  a  good  deal  about  it.  His  style  is  something  weird.  It  is  not 
a  little  like  "  Fanny  P"ern"s  "  in  its  elegant  diction  and  confidential  grip 
on  the  reader.  He'  has  a  maddening  way  of  taking  you  into  his  confi- 
dence, of  interrupting  the  narrative  with  side-notes,  in  which  he  fore- 
stals  some  critical  attitude  and  e.xplains  his  motives,  or  throws  light  on 
his  literary  technique. 


K1<.\.NK  T.   BLLLEN. 


A   STUDY    OF   THE    DISCONTENTED. 

Thf  Social  U.nrkst.     By  John  (irahain  Brooks.    Cloth,  5M  x  8  in.,  394  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

THIS  work  is  an  examination  of  industrial  and  social  facts  more  or 
less  familiar  to  the  general  reader  and  the  students  of  economics. 
Many  writers  who  have  attempted  like  tasks  have  been  wholly 
unfitted  for  them.  Mr.  Brooks  is  at  least  better  fitted.  He  is  sympathe- 
tic, which  is  not  the  least  qualification  in  a  writer  who  would  diagnose 
social  theories  and  conditions.  The  phenomena  indicated  are,  on  the 
whole,  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  The  attempt  is  made  to  interpret 
these  according  to  rational  the(jry,  but  hardly  down  to  the  basic  rock  of 
economic  principle.  The  author  may  reply  that  his  purpose  was  only 
to  pass  in  review  just  such  phenomena  as  they  present  themselves.  But 
in  these  days  of  many  tasks  it  may  be  questioned  if  such  employment, 
even  when  the  work  is  well  done,  sh<jukl  be  pursued  to  such  lengtii. 

Yet  the  author's  conclusions  are,  for  the  most  part,  sane.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  selected  as  an  examiile  of  a  certain  prevailing  inadetjuacy  of 
statements:  "  Tlie  labor  movement  rests  on  the  assumptifin  that  the 
pro(luctir)n  and  distribution  of  wealth,  as  now  managed,  ought  to  be 
and  can  be  so  far  changed  as  to  give  the  laborer  more  power  in  deciding 
the  terms  under  which  he  works."  Does  not  the  labor  movement  rest 
on  more  than  this?  From  this  statement  all  the  possible  potency  of 
language  seems  to'have  been  extracted.  It  is  this  want  of  virility  and 
grasp  that  marks  much  of  the  excellent  journalism  of  this  work,  and 
constitutes  its  chief  defect. 

Mr.  Brooks's  cardinal  error  is  his  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
competition  f)f  the  workers  for  employment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
monopoly  of  privilege  on  the  other.  (Jut  of  this  lack  iirise  more  con- 
fusions than  those  of  our  author,  who  is  not  a  chief  sinner  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  a  friend  of  labor  organizations,  and  many  of  the  things 
he  has  to  say  regarding  the  restrictive  rules  of  labor-unions  concerning 
apprentices,  piece-work,  and  machinery  are  judicious.     But  it  seems  to 


us  that  he  ignores  the  broad  view  of  economic  principles,  to  which  he  re- 
fers only  to  say  that  these  received  a  severe  shock  in  his  contact  with 
the  actual,  practical  work-a-day  world.  But  he  had  allowed  these  mi- 
nuter facts  to  overshadow  these  very  economic  principles.  He  quotes 
approvingly  the  definition  of  a  crank  as  "  a  man  who  sees  one  fact  so 
clearly  that  he  is  blind  to  all  the  other  facts  which  alone  can  explain  the 
one  he  sees."  Mr.  Brooks  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  error,  in  that  he 
sees  many  facts  so  vividly  that  he  is  blind  to  the  larger  principles  which 
alone  can  explain  them. 

Is  Mr.  Brooks  entirely  accurate  when  he  tells  us  that  Socialists  "ad- 
mit that  labor  does  not  produce  all  wealth,"  tho  he  speaks  of  "the  per- 
sistent demand  of  the  Socialists  that  labor  shall  receive  all  the  product  "  ? 
But  if  labor  does  not  produce  </// the  product,  that  is  a  very  immoral 
and  illogical  conclusion,  of  whici:,  surely,  few  Socialists  are  guilty. 

But  on  the  whole  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  this  work.  It 
is  well  written,  it  includes  sotneluminous  bits  of  social  philosophy,  many 
strongly  compact  statements  of  fact  and  trend,  much  discriminating 
criticism,  and  it  is  an  accurate  picture  of  social  conditions.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  it  is  that  which  treats  of  French  and  German 
Socialism,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  the  author  probably  has  few  su- 
periors in  this  country. 


AN    ARGUMENT   FOR   THE    BEING   OF   GOD. 

Thki^m.      liy   BorUen   P.    Bowne.      Clolh,   6x8;^   in.,    32;  pp.      Price,    $1.75. 
.\merican  Book  Company. 

THIS  volume  is  an  enlargement  and  revision  of  the  author's  "  Phi- 
losophy of  Theism  "  recast  to  form  the  Deems  Lectures  for  1902. 
delivered  at  New  York  University.  The  text  is  mostly  rewritten 
and  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  new  matter  added.  Dr.  Bowne's  style  is 
somewhat  clearer  than  in  his  earlier  writings,  but  there  is  still  the  same 
apparent  fondness  for  coined  e.xpressions  out  of  the  usual  line,  and  for 
epigrams  that  do  not  always  suit  the  sense  or  sentence  in  which  they  are 
used.  "  World-ground,"  "  the  infinite  regress,"  "  thinghood,"  "  law  of 
the  sufficient  reason,"  "  rigor  and  vigor"  method,  "  the  heavens  are  crys- 
tallized mathematics,"  "  all  the  laws  of  force  are  numerical,"  "crystals 
are  solid  geometry." — these  are  more  or  less  obscure  words  and  phrases 
that  one  has  to  study  in  attempting  to  read  the  book.  Barring  these,  and 
some  of  the  overleapings  of  the  thougiit,  in  which  the  connecting  links 
have  to  be  supplied  in  orc'er  to  obtain  a  coherent  idea,  the  philosophy  is 
on  the  whole  acute  and  able. 

The  attempt  here  made  is  to  be  classed  as  a  mean  between  the  agnos- 
ticism of  Hamilton  and  Dean  Mansel.  and  the  ordinary  theism  that  un- 
dertakes to  establish  the  existence  of  Ood  by  dialectical  reasoning.  Dr. 
Bowne  appeals  to  the  practical  reason,  admitting  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  logical  proofs  for  the  being  of  God  are  not  complete  and  can  not  be, 
but  claiming  on  the  other  hand  that  a  stronger  case  is  established  by  far 
when  we  have  shown  that  the  whole  course  of  things  and  the  entire 
practical  necessity  of  the  life  of  man  demand  the  existence  of  God. 
This  argument,  reenforced  in  various 
ways,  corrects  and  nullifies  the  ag- 
nostic conclusion  of  Mr.  Mallock,  in 
his  recent  volume  "  Religion  as  a 
Credible  Doctrine."  It  leaves  religion 
actually  unproved  by  metaphysics, 
as  Mr.  Mallock  asserts  it  to  be,  but 
instead  of  throwing  us  back  therefore 
upon  an  act  of  mere  belief,  it  points 
out  that  a  world-necessity  without 
which  no  truth  and  no  sanity  would 
remain,  is  sulTiciently  supported, 
whether  we  can  logically  prove  it  or 
not. 

There  are  many  theists,  however, 
wlio  would  say  that  both  Dr.  Bowne 
;iiul  Mr.  Mallock  too  easily  surrender 
the  logical  and  nu-taphvsical  proofs 
for  tlie  being  of  (iod.  Doubtless,  as 
Dr.  Bowne  contends,  these  intellec- 
tual processes  of  proof  do  nut  stand 
wholly  by  their  own  force,  but  they 
have  been  put  forward  confideiitl)- 
for  the  entire  period  during  which 
phil<»sophy  has  been  forming  in  the 
world,  and  they  have  great  weight  with  innumerable  minds.  Taken 
together  as  a  sum  of  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  they  have  been 
widely  accepted  as  demonstrative. 

Dr.'Bowne  reenforces  the  argument  for  theism  by  an  excellent  an- 
alysis of  jiersonality,  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  wiiat  has  been  called 
the  ••impersonal  reason  '  and  the  greater  absurdity  ol  attempting  to 
derive  personality  from  that  which  is  impersonal.  He  answers  acutely 
the  stock  objection  that  personality  is  a  necessary  antithesis  to  abso- 
luteness and  infinity  in  God,  and  shows  by  a  little  'definition  how,  as  a 
matter  of  strict  thought,  only  an  absolute  being  and  an  infinite  being 
could  be  wholly  a  personal  being.  The  careful  manner  in  which  he 
guards  this  thought  from  anthropoinoriihism,  and  distinguishes  person- 
ality from  corporeality,  is  to  be  commended  to  a  large  number  of  hazy 
thinkers  in  these  days  who  are  warning  us  against  "  material  per- 
sonality." 

The  entire  book  is  punctuated  with  sharp  bits  of  reasoning,  and  the 
argument  taken  together  is  i>ne  of  tin-  best  we  have  come  upon  as  an 
exposition    of   theism,   to  he  read   profitably  in  company  with  Flint's 


HORDKN   V.   BOWNE. 
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istic  Theories  "  and  Harris's  "  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism." 
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A  NEW  ERA  IN 

Engineering  Education 

By  FORREST  CRISSEY 


A 


Main  Building. 
Armour  lostltote. 


acknowledged  educational  standing.  It  brings, 
through  the  instructor,  the  benefits  of  a  mag- 
nificently equipped  engineering  school  with  all 
its  costly  laboratories,  shops  and  libraries, 
and  its  modern  methods  of  teaching,  to  the 
humble  home  on  the  farm,  in  the  mountain  or 
in  the  village.  How  many  parents,  worn  out 
with  the  life  struggle,  are  obliged  to  send 
their  children  out  into  the  world  handicapped 
by  inadequate  eaily  training  I  To  such 
homes,  and  to  the  thousands  of  earnest,  am- 
bitious people  in  every  walk  of  life  who  are 
eager  to  make  their  leisure  contribute  to 
their  intellectual  growth,  correspondence  in- 
struction, under  resident  school  supervision, 


n  e  w  era  has 
just  been  be- 
gun in  the 
great  modern  move- 
ment of  giving  in- 
struction by  mail ;  the 
co-operation  of  the 
resident  technical 
school  with  the  cor- 
respondence school 
"  to  make  the  work 
of  correspondence  co- 
ordinate with  the  work  of  the  shops  and 
laboratories."  This  departure  is  so  significant 
that  it  will  always  stand  out  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  teaching  by  cor- 
respondence. 

The  correspondence  school  is 
so  distinctively  new  as  a  factor  in 
popular  education  that  this  latest 
and  most  important  phase  of  its 
development  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  the  public.  The  place  of  the 
correspondence  school  in  popular 
education  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized. After  years  of  experience, 
the  true  founder  of  correspond- 
ence teaching  in  America,  Presi- 
dent Harper  of  the  University 
of  Chicigo,  goes  so  far  as  to  say : 
"  The  work  done  by  correspond- 
ence is  even  better  than  that  done 
in  the  class  room.  Students  who 
come  to  us  after  a  year  of  such 
work  are  better  prepared  than 
those  who  have  taken  it  with  us 
in  the  class-room." 

This  co-operation,  therefore,  of 
the  resident  technical  school  with 
the  correspondence  school  is  a 
matter  of  general  moment  to  the 
entire  educational  interests  of  the 
country,  and  especially  is  it  of  vital 
interest  to  every  person  ambitious 
to  win  a  resident  technical  school 
degree  but  who  is  without  the 
means  of  spending  the  entire  four 
years  in   class-room   work.      The 

••resident"  student  whose  necessi-    MAIN  BUILDING  ARMOUR  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 
ties  have  obliged  him  to  "drop  out "  for  a  few       will  prove  an  inestimable  blessing. 


months,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  soon 
return,  finds  a  peculiar  boon  in  a  correspond- 
ence course  so  intimately  allied  with  a  "  resi- 
dent "institution.  It  enables  him  to  bridge  the 
gap  of  absence  as  nothing  else  could. 

Then,  too,  it  offers  parents  who  have  not 
the  means  to  send  their  children  to  college  an 
opportunity  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  higher 
education,  at  a  moderate  cost,  under  men  of 


Admittedly,  there  have  always  been  three 
weak  spots  in  the  correspondence  system  of 
instruction:  a  lack  of  genuine  "educational 
spirit"  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  corps ;  a 
sense  of  solitary  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
student;  the  impossibility  of  directly  applying 
the  work  done  by  correspondence  toward  a 
course  in  a  resident  technical  school. 

In  a  recent  arrangement  with  the  manage- 


ment of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chicago,  one  school  (the  American  School  of 
Correspondence,  formerly  of  Boston),  has 
overcome  the  three  traditional  defects  of  the 
correspondence  methods.  It  has  given  the 
correspondence  school  a  Faculty  instead 
of  an  office  force,  and  has  supplanted  the 
commercial  spirit  with  the  academic  spirit; 
it  has  given  the  solitary  student  in  the  veldt 
of  the  Transvaal  and  the  busy  clerk  in  Wall 
Street  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  that  in  the 
resident  school  voices  itself  in  a  class  yell ; 
it  has  placed  within  the  grasp  of  aroused  am- 
bition the  possibility  of  a  personal  resident 
course  in  a  great  technical  school,  and  that 
without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  hour  of  pre- 
vious study  under  the  "solitary  candle." 

This  work  of  fusing  into  the  far-reaching 
mechanism  of  the  correspondence  system  the 
true  educational  spirit  has  not  been  done  in  a 
tentative  or  half-hearted  manner  in  this  initial 
instance.  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology  constitute  the  direct- 
ing Faculty  of  the  American  School  of  Corre- 
spondence. The  correspondence  student  thus 
works  under  the  supervision  of  the  very  men 
who  preside  over  the^  laboratories  and  teach 
the  regular  classes  at  Armour  Institute.  This 
means  correspondence  instruction  in  its  best 
sense. 

President  Gunsaulus,  of  the  Institute,  de- 
fines the  purpose  of  the  arrangement  in  these 
significant  words : 

"The  aim  is  to  make  the  work  of  corre- 
spondence co-ordinate  with  the  work  of  the 
shops  and  laboratories.  The  work  done  by 
the  correspondence  students  in  accordance 
with  this  standard  will  therefore  be  duly 
accepted  and  credited  at  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology  when  students  desire  to  complete 
their  course  by  actual  residence  here.  We 
co-operate  to  conduct  this  educational  enter- 
prise by  correspondence  in  the  hope  that 
wage-earners   and    aspiring    students   of    all 


Machinery  Hall.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
ages  may  have  the  results  of  the  latest  and 
completest  laboratory  work  and  experimenta- 
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tion  in  the  Armour  Institute  of  "technology. 
For  the  reason  that  all  examination  papers 
will  Ik.-  n  viewed  and  corrected  l)y  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
full  credit,  as  abai-e  itated,  -will  be  given  her. 
for  work  done  according  to  this  arrangement." 


lesdai  Koom,  Armour  Institute  of  Tecboology. 

Now  a  word  on  the  value  of  tiie  corre- 
spondence system  in  general :  Already  the 
three  weak  points  have  been  touched ;  it  has 
threescore  of  strong  ones.     Some  of  these  are : 

The  correspondence  school  is  the  People's 
University,  from  which  neither  occupation, 
age  nor  poverty  can  shut  out  the  ambitious. 
Only  indifference  and  indolence  can  bar  the 
aspiring  from  its  benefits.  Entrance  into  the 
corresjx)ndence  school  means  personal  ini- 
tiative— spontaneous,  voluntary  expenditure 
of  individual  energy,  often  at  the  cost  of 
sharp  i)ersonal  sacrifice,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  march  of  industrial  progress.  This 
explains  why  the  average  correspondence 
student  has  the  right  sort  of  limber.  He  is 
not  "sent  to  school"  ;  he  brings  the  school 
to  h.msclf  liecause  he  wants  it,  and  he  ap- 
preciates it  because  he  feels  the  need  of  it. 
The  biggest  capital  a  young  man  has  to  invest 
is  his  spare  time,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  it 
largely  determines  both  his  moral  and  com- 
mercial success.  No  agency  for  the  utilization 
of 'pare  moments  approaches  the  great  modem 
niDvenient  of  correspondence  instruction  un- 
der resident  school  supervision.  A  clearing 
house  of  individual  adaptability,  a  corrector 
of  misfit  vocations,  a  reclaimer  of  lost  educa- 
tional opportunities — this  is  exactly  what  a 
correspondence  school,  affiliated  with  a  resi- 
dent school,  is.     It  gives  the  man  of  mature 


Corocr  lostructlun  Ucpartmeni,  American  School  ol 
Correspondcace. 

years  a  chance  to  catch  his  "second  wind" 
in  life,  to  grip  another  educational  "life-line," 
and  to  show  practical  repentance  for  "wasted 
opportunity." 

The  man  who  is  looking  for  a  corrected 
ex.iniination  paper  by  to-morrow's  mail  is 
more  nlive  and  has  a  greater  stake  in  life  than 


the  man  who  is  simply  waiting  for  payday 
and  whose  chief  interest  is  to  hold  his  job. 
And  the  man  with  the  examination  paper  in 
mind  climbs  higher  on  the  payroll  and  is  a 
i?etter  patriot  because  he  has  a  vested  interest 
in  the  L'nited  .States  mails  and  what  they 
bring  him  from  the  correspondence  school. 

Only  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  "private  tutor"  in  their  school 
work  ;  every  correspondence  student  has  a 
•  private  tutor,"  and  those  of  the  American 
School  have  the  help  and  direction  of  the 
!)r.)fessors  of  a  great  technical  school. 

Correspondence  education  does  not  entail 
I  ostly  sacrifices  upon  "  the  folks  at  home." 

Sometimes  a  college  education  is  too  dearly 
paid  for  in  this  way.  It  never  happens  in 
correspondence  work,  for  the  student  earns 
while  he  learns,  and  the  main  sacrifice  in- 
volved is  that  of  his  own  leisure  The  cor- 
respondence student  generally  swings  hammers 
instead  of  Indian  clubs,  does  his  gymnastics 
under  the  eye  of  a  foreman  or  shop  boss 
instead  of  under  a  professional  athlete;  and 
in  "hustling"  to  reach  the  factory  or  the 
office  on  time  he  does  not  particularly  miss 
the  exercise  of  the  football  rush. 

To-day  every  thoughtful  observer  recog- 
nizes how  great  a  force  in  our  national  life  is 
the  correspondence  school  and  how  powerful 
a  factor  in  America's  commercial  supremacy. 
In  an  article  on  the  American  School  of  Cor- 
respondence in  a  recent  number  of  the  World's 
Work  the  writer  says  :  "  It  is  the  men  behind 
the  machines  who  have  won  industrial  leader- 
ship for  the  United  States.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
employe! s  were  so  eager  to  get  working  men 
of  brains  as  now, or  when  the  opportunities  of 
such  men  were  so  great." 

Hut  to  resume  about  the  American  School 
of  Correspondence  in  particular.  The  corre- 
spondence curriculum  includes  these  full 
courses  in  Engineering :  Electrical,  Mechanical, 
Mechanical-Electrical,  .Stationary,  Marine,  Lo- 
comotive, Civil;  Architecture,  Textile  Manu- 
facturing, Heating,  Ventilating,  Plumbing, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Perspective  Drawing, 
Telephony,  Telegraphy,  Sheet  Metal  Pattern 
Drafting,  Tool  Making,  and  some  forty  Short 
Courses  for  General  Students. 

Nothing  about  any  correspondence  3chool 
is  more  vital  than  the  manner  in  whi.h  its 
instruction  pajjers  arc  prepared.  Recently 
TheAmeiican  MaehiniU,  the  highest  authority 
in  its  field,  made  thi*£omment  on  an  instruc- 
tion paper  of  the  School  on  Mechanical 
Drawing  : 

"There  are  not  many  Ixioks  on  Mechanical 
Dr.iwing  Wiiich  the  practical  draftsman  feels 
,ue  satisfactory.  With  ail  their  effort  ibey 
-omehow  fail  to  '  get  there.*  We  Iia\e  just 
seen  a  copy  of  the  insiruoli*i  paper  o*  this 
subject  which  is  put  out  ly  the  American 
.Sihool  of  Correspondent  e,  aV»d  feel  bound  to 
say  that  we  have  found  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  the  methods  followed  it  stands  in  a  class 
by  itself.  •  •  •  •  If  this  is  not  tiffectiv^ 
instruction,  we  do  not  know  the  art •'•■•" 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  m.c:  i 

and  emphatic  :  Correspondence  si  ii.M  i  w^rK 
piys   the   amMtioos   and    energeflt:   who    are 


determined  to  improve  their  position,  to  in- 
crease their  etficiency,  to  expand  their  earn- 
ing; it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
and  poorest  wage-earner  who  cannot  quit  his 
place  on  the  pay-roll  to  follow  his  educational 
impulses.  It  gives  the  high  school  graduate 
who  has  not  the  means  to  enter  a  "  resident  " 
school  a  chance  to  begin  a  technical  educa- 
tion while  he  is  earning  the  money  that  will 
enable  him  later  to  take  his  degree  in  the 
"  resident  "  school. 

Of  these  results  there  can  be  no  question. 
They  are  admitted  by  the  soundest  men  at 
the  head  of  the  great  "  resident  "  educational 
institutions. 

Hut  the  recent  step  taken,  in  perfecting  an 
alliance  between  a  Correspondence  School 
and  the  management  of  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology  of  the  intimate  and  practical 
nature  I  have  described,  is  altogether  the 
most  significant  event  in  the  entire  evolution 
of  giving  instruction  by  mail. 

It  does  away  with  the  elaborate  expenditure 
and  commercial  methodsof  soliciting  students 
through  a  horde  of  agents  so  commonly  prac- 
tised by  correspondence  schools  in  the  past. 
Too  many  of  these  schools  have  built  up  a 
vast  machinery  which  seems  to  have  but  one 
aim — that    of    "coining    money."       By    the 


^'u»i 


Offices,  American  School  of  Correspofldeoce. 

method  now  adopted  by  the  school  in  question 
a  new  era  in  correspondence  instruction  has 
dawned.  What  agents  have  been  costing 
correspondence  schools  is,  by  this  school,  put 
into  apparatus  and  teachers,  and  employed 
toward  the  reduction  of  the  tuition.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  been  made  possible  for  the 
correspondence  student,  through  the  re- 
duced cost  of  his  tuition,  to  complete  his 
course  in  residence  at  the  Armour  Institute 
without  excessive  cost  and  with  the  added 
benefit  of  credits  for  work  done  by  corre- 
oondence.  The  management  of  the  Amer- 
icn  School  of  Correspondence  as  now  con- 
stituted and  the  management  of  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology  will  exhaust  every 
resource  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  this  insti- 
tution tovtard  the  laboring  man  who  asjiires 
to  larger  power  anti  opportunity. 

Thus  has  one  correspondence  school  ac- 
quire<  a  reco-^nizcd  staiuling  in  the  regular 
educ?  ional  system  of  the  country.  It  has  by 
the  r  ^rit  of  its  work  secured  at  last  a  truly 
educ  tional  and  no'  commercial,  place  in  the 
schfr  ne  of  ,  opular  education. 

C  ily  go.ieral  <».atures  of  this  interesting 
edu  atior.  .1  dejrture  have  been  here  pre- 
setted ;  .all  del  .its  may  be  had  by  addressing 
a  (ost:.'  carc^  ol  inquiry  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Zapf, 
th  •  Secretary  of  the  .American  School  of 
Correspondfrnce.  at  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago. 
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BOCKS   RECEIVED. 

Tt  ~  i..!KK.\i;V  DiGKsr  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"The  Complete  Focket-Ouide  to  Europe."- Ed- 
ited by  Edmund  C.  Stedmaii  and  Thomas  L.  Sted- 
man.  (.W.  R.  Jenkins,  New  York,  leather,  $i  35.) 

"The  Traitors."— E.  PhillipsOppenheim.  cDodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

"The  Substitute."— Will  X.  Harben  1  Harpei  & 
Bros..  $1.50.) 

"The  Old  and  New  Renaissance."— Edwin  Wilev. 
(Pubhshint;  house  i.f  the  M.  E  Church,  South, 
Memphis,  $1.23  ) 

"Tutonish  or  Anglo-German   Union  Tongue." 
Elias  Molee.     (Scroll    Fublishing   Company,   Chi- 
cago, $0.50.) 

"Spinners  of  Life."— Vance  Thompson.  (J.  H 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  f  1.50.) 

"The  History  of  Woman- Suffrage  "-  Edited  by 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Ida  Husted  Harper.  Vol- 
ume IV.     (Susan  B.  .-Anthony,  Rochester,  N.  V.) 

".\  Daughter  of  the  Sioux."— Gen.  Charles  King. 
(The  Hobart  Company,  New  York.) 

"The  Filigree  Ball." — Anna  Katherine  Green. 
(The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.) 

"The  Philippine  Islands,  1493-1803."— Vol.  I.  Ed- 
ited by  Emma  H.  Blair  and  James  Alexander 
Robertson.  (.Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleve- 
land. O.,  in  55  volumes,  $4  net  per  vol.) 

"Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  during  the  19th 
Century  "- Edited  by  Herman  V.  Hilprecht.  (A. 
J.  Holman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  $3  net.) 

"Richard  Rosny."— Maxwell  Gray.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  $1,50.) 

"Home  Building  and  Furnishing." — William  L. 
Price  and  W.  M.  Johnson.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co  ,  $1  net.) 

"The  Wind  in  the  Rose-Bush  "-  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  §1.50.) 

"The  Story  of  My  Life.— Hellen  Keller.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"Republics  versus  Women." — Mrs.  Woolsev. 
(The  Grafton  Press.  $1.25  net.) 

"Glimpses  of  Colonial  Society  and  the  Life  ai 
Princeton  College.  1766-1773."— Edited  by  W.  Jay 
Mills      (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $2  net.) 

"The  Mediation  of  Jesus  Christ."— Milton  S. 
Terry.     (Eaton  &  Mains,  $0  75  net.) 

"Penal  Servitude."— W.  B.  N.  (G.  P.  Putnai.iV 
Sons,  $1  50  ) 

"Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the 
United  States."— James  A.  Woodburn.  (G.  1' 
Putnam's  Sons,  $2  net.) 

".Anthology  of  Russian  Literature."— Leo  Wien- 
er.    Part  II.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $3  net  ) 

"The  New  International  Encyclopedia." — Vol 
utnes  IV.,  v.,  VI..  VII.  Edited  by  Daniel  C.Gil 
man  H.  Thurston  Peck,  and  Frank  M.  Colbv. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

My  Inver  Bay. 

By  Seumas  Macmanus. 
Inver  Bay,  on  a  harvest  day, 


Acd  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky  ; 
When  with  many's  the  laugh  the  boats  put  aff. 

And  many's  the  merrv  cry  ! 
To  Cork's  own  Cove,  iho  one  might  rove, 

He  wouldn't  find,  machree, 
A  rarer  bay,  a  fairer  bay, 

A  sweeter  bay  nor  thee  ! 
For  the  Kaiser's  rod  and  his  realms  so  broad, 

I  wouldn't  swap,  not  I, 
My  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin"  down  the  sky  ! 

A  sweeter  boat  there's  not  afloat 

Than  Pathrick  Rose's  A'an  : 
A  boulder  crew,  nor  lads  more  thrue 

Is  not  in  wide  Irelan'. 
Along,  long  pull,  p.  sthrong,  sthrong  pull, 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  fOR  FAMILY  USE. 

THOMAS  '<'°'<«'>  "o- '° 


is  the  one  tonneau  machine 
that   cnn    be    satisfactorily 
operated     and     cured     for 
without    the    employment 
of    an    expert    chaufl'eur. 
For  Beauty  of  Outline  and 
Finish,  (Jiiietness  of  Move- 
ment,  Ease  of  Control,   ami 
Freeilom    from     Meehanical 
Coinplieations,  the  THOMAS 
is  yet  to  be  eciuuled.   Address 
for  Catalogue,  t> 


E.  R.  THOMAS  MOTOR  CO..  1233  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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II.L-  KLU 


t'ari  cDver  a  iDa^^azine  or 
tmid  rt  volume  in  t.n  seconds.  Instantly 
removable.  Sample  dozen  Klips,  «  itli  k.-ys, 
mailed  lor  7.5  oent.s.  Cover  prIoe-IUl  free. 

H.  H.  BALLARD.  327.  Pittsrield,  Mass. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

If  .v<Mirset  Is  incomplete  write  us,  de- 
jin«  your  volumes,  and  we  may 
able  10  till  it  up  lor  \m\  at  a 
iiall  cost.  IIKNIIY  <i.  Al'.I.KN  &  €0. 
i:m  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoek. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


HENRY  B.HYDE 

FOUNDER 


J.WALEXANDER 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 


a  week  paid  on 
an  Endowment  In   the  Equitable 
will  give  $1,000  —    with   profits- 
to  you   at  the   &f\6  of  20  years 
-  if  you    live. 

If  you   die  your  family   receives 

$1,000  at  once. Issued  in  amounts  from 

$1.000   to   $200,000. 


en  oi  energy  and  character  fo  acf  1 

fh^.  Apply  to  GAGE  E.TARBELC2'!^  Vice  Presidenr 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  PARTICULARS  OR  WPITE 


Hi 


THE    EQUITABLE    LIFE   ASSURANCE    SOCIETY    OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES,  120  Broadway,  New  York.  Dept.  No.  56 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  an  Endowment  for 

$ if  issued  at years  of  age. 


Address ) 
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An'  wan  right  hearty  cheer- 
Our  .Viifi  so  brave  she  cuts  the  wave. 

An"  our  comrade-boats  we  clear  : 
We  lead  the  throng,  we  sthrike  a  song. 

An'  rise  it  loud  an'  high. 
On  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day. 

With  the  sun  goiu'  down  the  sky  I 

Till  we  reach  away  where  the  herrin's  play 

There's  neither  slack  nor  slow  ; 
When  quick  as  thought  our  nets  are  shot, 

On  the  thafts  then  we  lie  low. 
And  niany  a  stave  rolls  over  the  wave. 

And  many  a  yarn  is  told, 
The  sea  all  white  with  silver  bright 

The  air  all  filled  with  gold— 
A  scene  more  grand  God's  good  right  hand 

It  ne'er  reached,  from  on  High, 
Than  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day. 

An'  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky  ! 

—In  London  Fi/of. 


"  The  Dancers,  and    Other    Legends  and 

Lyrics. " 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

[We  have  had   occasion   from   time  to   time  to 

quote  in  these  columns  the  poetry  of  Miss  Thomas. 

Her  latest  collection  of  verse  from  the  press  of 

Richard  G.  Badger  has  been  well  received  by  the 

press.    The  New  York  Times  says  of  her  work  : 

•"Her  technical  proficiency  is  notable.  Whether 
she  expressesa  commonplace  emotion  or  idea  (and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  commonplace  fre- 
quently dogs  her  inspiration)  or  finds  in  her 
poetry  a  voice  for  high  intellectual  perception  and 
ardent  imagination  she  is  equally  in  command  of 
her  instrument,  altho  sometimes  she  uses  it  care- 
lessly. Her  effects,  in  the  main,  are  those  thai 
come  from  the  faithful,  if  not  from  the  passionate, 
pursuit  of  beauty.  She  is  seldom  willing  to  sacri- 
fice a  form  beautiful  in  itself  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pressing more  poignantly  in  a  more  rugged  form 
u  feeling  adapted  to  the  latter  ;  and  this  at  times 
works  injustice  to  her  gift."] 

NATURE   AND   MAX. 
Oh,  the  glance  of  the  dew  !    Oh,  the  flame  of  the 

rose  springing  forth  of  the  thorn  ! 
Oh,  the  song  of  the  arrow-marked  finch  singing 

love  in  the  front  of  the  morn  ! 
Who  will   speak  to  them  all  of  the  rapture  they 

wake  in  the  children  of  men.' 
Who  will   so  lovingly   speak,   they  will    heed    and 

answer  again  ? 

The  glance  of  the  dew  but  repeatelh  the  liquid 
glance  of  the  sky, 

And  the  flame  of  the  rose  is  not  brighter,  in  token, 
as  man  passes  by. 

And  the  song  of  the  finch,  tho  his  little  heart  with 
ecstasy  break. 

From  the  answering  rapture  of  man  no  quicken- 
ing impulse  shall  take. 

O  drops  of  the  dew  !     O  pride  of   the   thorn  !     O 

Singing  bird ! 
Is  there  never  a  mutual  tongue,  is  there  never  a 

common  word, 
Wherein   to  give  thanks,  wherein  to  give  praise. 

from  tho  hearts  ye  have  filled  ? 
With  the  pure  distilment  of  joy  which  your  cup, 

over-brimming,  has  spilled? 

THE    LOVER'S    WORLD. 
They  were  all  more  subtle  than  I, 

Who  moved  in  blind  rapture  among  them, 
"That  our  notes  are  new,  we  deny, 

A  thousand  'times  over  we've  sung  them. 
Be  it  thrush  or  linnet,  or  dove  !  " 
"Nay,  but  ye  birds,  one  and  all, 

Now  sing,  with  a  rounded  completeness, 
From  matin  to  vesper  call  ; 

Where  got  ye  that  marvelous  sweetness.*" 
"  From  till'  voice  of  lite  tout  o/tlty  love  •  " 

They  were  all  more  subtle  than  I, 

Who  knelt  in  rapt  worship  before  them, 
"The  roses  of  summers  gone  by, 

Readers  of  i'BC  Litkrakv 


The  Booklovers  Library 

A  TwO'Minute  Talk 

TO  INVESTORS 

The  Shares  of  The  Booklovers  Library  Corporation  have 
had  an  unparalleled  record.  The  stock  is  held  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  England  by  widely  known  literary,  professional  and 
business  people.  Among  the  library's  shareholders  are  hundreds  of 
names  familiar  to  almost  every  cultured  home.  No  broker,  or 
banker,  or  underwriter  has  had  a  hand  in  the  sales.  The  sole 
backing  of  the  concern  has  been  its  enterprise,  its  continuous  push, 
and  its  far-seeing  business  policy.  Every  dollar  invested  shows  a 
hundred  cents'  worth  of  extended  and  established  earning  capacity. 

The  plans  outlined  from  time  to  time  have  been  carried  forward  in  the 
most  aggressive  sort  of  way.  We  have  done  what  we  said  we  would  do. 
We  planned  to  extend  the  Booklovers  to  every  important  city  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  libraries  are  there.  We  promised  to  include  Canada  ;  the  two 
successful  centers  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  are  the  result  ;  from  these  cities 
the  service  extends  to  outlying  Canadian  cities  and  towns.  We  made 
arrangements  for  e.xtending  the  work  to  England  ;  to-day  the  Booklovers  is 
the  talk  of  London  ;  it  is  delivering  books  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
includes  among  its  patrons  scores  of  the  most  distinguished  families.  We 
promised  an  au.xiliary  library  to  take  care  of  the  field  not  occupied  by  the 
Booklovers ;  the  Tahard  Inn,  with  its  revolving  book-cases  and  five-cent 
exchanges,  is  extending  the  library  privileges  to  thousands  of  country  towns  ; 
the  earnings  of  this  one  department  at  the  present  time  exceed  one  thousand 
dollars  a  day  with  only  one-twentieth  of  the  field  covered.  This  new  library 
department  was  started  only  a  year  ago.  In  another  year  it  will  have  earn- 
ing capacity  largely  in  excess  even  of  the  Booklovers.  Last  fall  we  announced 
the  preparation  of  a  monthly  magazine  to  round  out  our  publicity  plans  ;  to- 
day The  Booklovers  Magaxine  sells  out  its  complete  edition  by  the  fifteenth 
of  each  month  ;  it  is  owned  independently  by  shareholders  of  the  parent 
company,  and  presents  all  the  elements  of  an  excellent  property. 

We  are  building  into  the  future  ;  the  whole  book  and  publish- 
ing trade  is  undergoing  rapid  and  far-reaching  changes  ;  there  is  a 
new  book  published  in  the  United  States  ever\'  hour,  day  and  night, 
and  this  enormous  output  must  ha\  e  its  distributing  machinerv.  Mil- 
lions invested  in  central  storehouses  of  granite  or  marble  can  never 
change  the  popular  current.  The  American  people  want  an  up-to- 
date  service  in  books  as  well  as  in  newspapers,  and  thev  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it  with  their  own  cash.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  Booklovers  is  already  a  tremendous  power  among  the  book 
interests  of  the  country  ;  it  has  battled  its  way  to  the  front,  where 
it  means  to  stay. 

We  need  a  central  library  and  office  building  of  our  own,  and 
we  intenil  to  build  one  just  as  soon  as  a  desirable  central  property 
in  Philadelphia  can  be  secured.  This  is  the  ne.xt  important  thing 
to  be  done.  The  block  of  50,000  Shares  of  Stock  referred  to  on 
the  next  page  has  been  set  aside  largely  for  this  purpose. 
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In  connection  with  this  public  offer  of  a  comparatively  small 
block  oi  Booklovers  stock  there  are  four  inside  facts  which  I  want 
to  make  public  over  mv  own  signature  :  i.  The  Booklovers  earn- 
ings during  the  three  months  ending  F'ebruary  28th  were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise;  2.  The  operating  expenses 
per  library  member  were  never  smaller  than  at  the  present  time ; 
3.  The  "  used  books  "  are  wholly  taken  care  of  at  good  prices  by 
auxiliarv  librarv  departments  ;  4.  The  Corporation  pays  cash,  and 
has  no  debts  other  than  its  current  monthly  accounts. 

No  additional  capital  is  needed  for  the  Booklovers  ;  the  increased  capital 
is  being  used  at  the  present  time  to  extend  the  Tabard  Inn  and  other  depart- 
ments ;  these  auxiliary  libraries  are  necessary  to  round  out  the  best  interests 
of  the  enterprise  at  large  ;  they  are  the  "  by-products  "  of  the  business  and 
they  offer  opportunity  for  very  large  profits. 

The  Corporation  is  capitalized  for  $2,600,000  (260,000 
Shares  at  $10  each).  Of  this  amount  J90,000  Shares  have  already 
been  subscribed  and  paid  for  at  the  par  value  of  $10,  making  the 
present  cash  capital  $1,900,000.  There  remain  in  the  Treasury 
only  70,000  Shares.  Of  this  remaining  block  the  Directors  have 
authorized  the  Treasurer  to  set  aside  50,000  Shares  to  be  offered 
for  sale  on  May  15th  next,  at  $12  a  Share.  The  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  20,000  Shares,  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  lots  of 
Ten  Shares  or  more  at  $10  a  Share.  The  terms  are  10  per  cent, 
with  the  application  and  the  balance  in  sixty  days.  Stock  applied 
for  by  telegraph  will  be  held  five  days  to  await  deposit  and  formal 
application.  (See  form  of  application  below.)  The  sale  of  this 
block  of  20,000  Shares  at  ^10  and  of  the  remaining  block  of 
50,000  Shares  on  May  15th  at  $12  will  give  the  Company 
a  completely  paid-up  Capital.  This  announcement  gives  invest- 
ors the  last  opportunity  thev  will  have  of  buying  Booklovers  at 
$10  a  share. 

The  Booklovers  Corporation  has  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  year  since  August  1,1900.  The  last  half-yearly 
dividend  was  paid  on  February  20th.  The  half-yearly  dividend 
periods  end  June  30th  and  December  31,  respectively.  The  Cor- 
poration has  no  bonded  debts,  and  its  stock  when  fully  paid  is  non- 
assessable. All  Shares  become  dividend-bearing  from  the  date  of 
final  payment.      Dividends  are  payable  in  February  and  August. 


President 


1323  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Applicatioiv  Form  for  Booklovers  Stock 

(Use  wording  below  in  writing  out  your  application) 

(Date) 
Mr.  JOHN   E.   BRYANT,  Treasurer 

1323  Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
Dear  Sir  : 

Please  enter  my  name  for _ Shares  of 

the    Stock   of  The    Booklovers    Library    at    Ten    Dollars 

a  Share.      I  enclose   my  check  for  $  ._ _ 

being  Ten  Per  Cent,  of  the   par  value,  and  I  agree  to  pay 
the  balance  in  sixty  days. 

Name 

Address _ _.     _ 

/  ' 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  t«  mention  the  publication 


Didst  thou  so  praise,  so  adore  them, 
And  set  them  all  roses  above?" 
"Nay  ;  but  ye  are  not  tlie  same— 

Ye  bloom  with  a  beauty  suprenier  ; 
Where  fjot  ye  that  delicate  flame. 

Half  veiling  your  petals?"    "O  dreamer. 
From  the  light  of  the  soul  of  thy  love  !  " 

THE   COMPASS. 
Touch   but   with  gentlest  finger   the  crystal  that 

circles  the  Mariner's  Guide- 
To    the    East   and    the    West   how   it   drifts,    and 

trembles,  and  searches  on  every  side  ! 
Hut  it  comes  to  its  rest,  and  its  light  lance  poises 

only  one  self-same  way 
Since     ever    a    ship   spread     her    marvelous   sea- 
wings,  or   plunged   her    swan-breast  through 
the  spray— 

I'"or  North  points  tlie  needle  ! 

Ye  look  not  alone   for  the  sign  of    the  lode-star  ; 

the  lode-stone  too  lendeth  cheer  ; 
Yet  one  in  the  heavens  is  established  forever,  and 

one  is  compelled  through  the  sphere. 
What  !  and    ye  chide  not   the   fluttering   magnet 

that  seemeth  to  fly  its  troth. 
Yet  even  now  is  again  recording  its  fealty's  silent 

oath — 

As  North  points  the  needle  ! 

Praise,   ye  bestow  that,    tho  mobile  and    frail   as 

tremulous  spheret  of  dew. 
It   obeys  an  imperial  law  that  ye  know  not  (yet 

know  that  it  guideih  most  true); 
So,  are  ye  content  with  its  fugitive  guidance—  ye, 

but  the  winds'  and  waves'  sport ! — 
So,  are  ye  content  to   sail    by  your  compass,  and 

come  in  fair  hour  to  your  port ; 

For  JvTorth  points  the  needle  ' 

And  now,  will  ye  censure,  because,  of  compulsion, 

the  spirit  that  rules  in  this  breast, 
To  show  what  a  poet  must  show,  was  attempered, 

and  touched  with  a  cureless  unrest. 
Swift   to  be   moved   with  all  human  imitation,  to 

traverse  Passion's  whole  range? 
Mood   succeeds   mood,   and   humor   fleets  humor, 

yet  never  heart's  drift  can  they  change, 
For  North  points  the  needle  ! 

Inconstant    I     were   to     that    Sovereign    Bidding 

(why  or  whence  given  unknown), 
Failed  I  to  teut  the  entire  round  of  motive  ere 

sinking  back  to  my  own  : 
The  error  be  yours,  if  ye  think  my  faith  erring  or 

deem  my  allegiance  I  fly  ; 
1  follow   my  law  and  fulfil  it  all   duly— and  look  ! 

when  you  doubt  runneth  high — 
North  points  the  needle  ! 


Foe's  Cottage  at  Fordham. 

By  John  Henry  Boner. 
[We   quote     herewith   a   poem    by  Mr.     Boner, 
whose  death  was  recorded  in  THE  Ln  ERARY  Di- 
gest of  March  21.  1903] 

Here  lived  the  soul  enchanted 

By  melody  of  song  ; 
Here  dwelt  the  spirit  haunted 

By  a  demoniac  throng  ; 
Here  sang  the  lips  elated, 
Here  grief  and  death  were  sated  ; 
Here  loved  and  here  unmated 

Was  he,  so  frail,  so  strong. 

Here  wintry  winds  and  cheerless 

The  dying  firelight  blew 
While  he  whose  song  was  peerless 

Dreamed  the  drear  midnight  through, 
And  from  dull  embers  chilling 
Crept  shadows  darkly  filling 
The  silent  place,  and  thrilling 

His  fancy  as  they  grew. 

Here,  with  brow  bared  to  hearen, 

In  starry  night  he  stood, 
With  the  lost  star  of  seven 

Feeling  sad  brotherhood. 
Here  in  the  sobbing  showers 
Of  dark  autumnal  hours 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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)s  Make  Life  Pleasant 

"  6«/i^  i'ntier  Binding  Cuaranter.' 

Warm  in  Winter,  cool  in  Summer 
— comfortable  .always.  The  ideal 
underwear. 

Linen  is  cleanly  ;  boilinj^  water 
doesn't  shrink  it.  That's  one  com- 
fort.     Not  so  with  wool. 

The  mesh  weave  encloses  a  layer 
of  air,  and  air  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat;  keeps  the  outside  heat  out  in 
Summer,  and  the  body  heat  in  in 
Winter.      Another  comfort. 

Belfast  Mesh  Linen  Underwear 
instantly  absorbs  perspiration  and 
dries  quickly — that  keeps  the  bodily 
temperature  even,  there's  no  dan- 
ger of  "taking  cold."  Colds  are 
not  comfortable. 

Our  fabric  is  made  both  "Natural"  linen  and 
"While."  Wc  recommend  the '■  Natural."  It 
i  s  more  durable  and  absorbent  and  r(|ually 
grateful  to  the  skin. 

Send  for  Samples  of  the 
V.      Fabric  and  our  Free  Boole 

It  is  handsome  and  convin<  ing.  It  goes  into 
the  suljjecl  tborou;;liiy  and  explodes  the  "woo  I 
for  warmth  "  theory  in  short  order.  It  is  de- 
signed for'thlnkins  people  who  desire  comfort 
with  health.  The  only  fori  llile  objection  to  the 
other  mesh  underwears  has  1)een  that  they 
"j/'Air  out  ino  quickly."  We  guarantee  that 
Belfast  Mesh  will  wear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  (Miri  huser  or  refund  money. 

Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  sent   direct  by 
mail   if  your   dealer   won't   supply  it. 

BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

\\\  Mccb.inic  .Street.  PouKhkccpslc,  N.  V. 


SAFETY  RAZOR 


Kives  a  close  or  an  ordiii.iry  sli.i 
adjustable,  easily  cleaned  .ind 
kept  keen.  FoTMie  by  all  dc.il- 
ers,  or  senton  receipt  of  price. 


Price,  $2. OC 
OUARANTEED 


Send  for  our  hatidsome  Itooktcl.  !■' I\  I'.  I'. 
OriHon  Cullcry  Co.,  ||:,  nr.Brnadwoy,  New  York. 


He  heard  suspected  pusver?. 
Shriek  through  the  stormy  wood. 

From  visions  of  Apollo 

And  of  Astarte's  bliss. 
He  ^azed  into  the  hollow 

.-\iid  hopeless  vale  of  Dis  ; 
AnJ  thoeach  earth  were  surrounded 
By  heaven,  it  still  was  mounded 
With  graves.     His  soul  had  sounded 

The  dolorous  abyss. 

Proud,  mad,  but  not  defiant, 

He  touched  at  heaven  and  hell. 
Fale  found  a  rare  soul  pliant 

And  rung  her  changes  well. 
Alicrnately,  his  lyre 
Stranded  with  strings  of  fire. 
Let  earth's  most  happy  choir 

Or  flashed  with  Israfel. 

No  iiinger  of  old  story 

Luting  accustomed  lays, 
No  harper  for  new  glory. 

No  mendicant  for  praise, 
He  struck  high  chords  and  splendid. 
Wherein  were  fiercely  blended 
Tones  that  unfinished  ended 

With  his  unfinished  days. 

Here  through  this  lowly  portal. 

Made  sacred  by  his  name, 
Unheralded  immortal 

The  mortal  went  and  came. 
And  fate  that  then  denied  him, 
And  envy  that  decried  him, 
And  malice  that  belied  him, 

Have  cenotaphed  his  fame. 
—  From  The  Century  Magazine,  by  special 
permission. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Fine  Was  Ktiiiilted  The  death  of  Michael 
C.  Murphy,  ex-Police  Commissionerof  New  York, 
brings  out  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  the 
New  York   Times: 

One  day  he  had  a  delinquent  policeman  before 
him  in  the  trial- room,  whom  he  fined  fifteen  dr.ys' 
pay.  Two  days  later  the  policeman  requested  an 
interview  with  the  commissioner.  The  bluecoat 
appealed  very  bashful  and  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  before  he  succeeded  in  getting 
out: 

"Mr.  Commissioner,  I  didn't  kind  o'  feel  like  ex- 
plainin'  why  I  was  absent  without  leave  in  the 
trial  room,  for  I  knew  the  men  would  laugh." 
Here  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  "I'd  been  to  a 
christen'  of  our  first.     It's  a  boy." 

As  the  man  didn't  seem  able  to  get  any  further. 
Colonel  .Murphy  interposed:  "Yes,  it's  a  boy.  Go 
on." 

The  visitor  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
and  finally,  by  a  superhuman  effort,  managed  to 
volley  forth:  "And  we  named  it  .Micjiael  C.  Murphy 
Grogan,"  and  then  fled  precipitately  from  the 
room. 

It  was  several  minules  before  Commissioner 
Murphy  recovered  from  the  shock,  but  when  he 
did  he  began  a  series  of  chuckles  that  lasted  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  Perhaps  it  isunneccsary  to 
add  that  the  fifteen  davs'  fine  was  remitted. 


HV  /j/itv  no  hrnnch  HtnrrA.  nnngentH.  nn  rfmn^rlinrt  ir'<h 
coijoerna  Iradtnj  UMt/rxmmi/cir./r  nrarly  simitarn^.ttits 

LOFTUS 

Custom  Tailor 

BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK 


"Clothes  to  be  smart  MUST  be  made  to  c:der  " 
"Our  clothes  JWUST  FIT— or  your  money  back  " 

We  are  doing  the  biggest  custom  tailoring 
business  in  the  country — because  we  have 
conclusively  demonstrated 

I  -  that  we  give  you  the  value 

a- that  we  give  you  the  style 

3— that  we  fit  you  exactly 
Send  fur  line  tf  samiiUs  (mailed  fref). 

Our  Famous  Men's  < 
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Suits  or  Overcoats 
to  Measure  at 

In  KuKlish  TwoedB,  Scotch 
Cheviots.  SerKes,  CaRsimerec, 
I'nfinishcd  Worsteds,  Clay 
DiaKiiiials,  ThibetR,  Vionii:i.«, 
Oxfords,  practically  auythini; 
a  luan  wants — made  to  uieaB- 
urc,  lor  $!.'>.  A  fine  liue  of 
TroustTiiiKs,  at  $5. 

Style,  fit  nnd  vhIup  cannot  be 

duplicated  outside  of  New  York. 

Our  improved  system  of  st-lf- 
measurenient  insures  perfect  tit 
precisely  asif  you  came  here  to  be 
nieisured.  We  take  all  responsi- 
bility—return anytbine  not  satis- 
factory and  we  will  rermid  th«> 
■none} . 

Write  to-day  for  catalo(ruo  and 
sainiiles,  a.s  every  (garment  inuxt  l>e 
made  to  niea-sure,  and  eurly  order* 
arc  UM  udvantaxe  to  the  cuxtouier. 

Tlie  ORtaliUfue  phows  olylish  buslnefs  clothes  at  JISOOj 
also  Cntawav  Suits,  Trince  Alberts,  Tuxeilos  and  Eveidiii? 
Dress  Suits  at  various  jirieeg  up  lo  $60.00.  Beiwien  these 
two  extremes  we  can  surely  satisfy  ony  i  easonulile  lustt;. 

"  We  pay  express  charges  everywhere  " 
VA/.  C;.   LOf='TUS   «fc    CO. 

Custom  Tailoring  only  1195  Broadway,  New  York 

Wli.ti  von  vUil  N,-,v  York,  .-on i  kn.l  inrrt  Mr.  L"ftial 


K<-I>l    Itotli 

in  the  cf)urse 


('Hti(lldat<-H    Hiisy  —Mark   Twain, 
if  :i  talk  on  politics  at  the   Authors' 


Club,  in   New  York,  the   other   day  told  a   good 


A  NFW  nooK  OK  HIMOH 

Way-Side  Rhymes,  Epigrams, 
and  Parodies. 

20(>   fuMr.y    ili>n« 


I  1,1 


»  niH,>lt„ry 
liiiinur  roiitaiiiH 
illd  liiUKl»il>le  e|i|. 
Kniflli..  limliy  hllMioronv  iMjilenille  epl- 
lii|iliMHlid  »oriii' Au  nHrixllo  on  Ijimioiik 
pix-niK     loni.ldeiid.le  urlitlniil  humor 

I-Olltrlhlltl  (I     llV     KOMH'    of    llielH'Kt     liiMiiy 

wrlti-m  ..f  lo.lnv  Ix  ini-oi[M>Miled.    The 
author  .Mr.  Ilm  inutii  OioulAlM-o-mKrot'i 
liiteiloii  i.io.lniiiiif  HM.  h  11  v..lTimr.>rfn.« 
rluHllnv  liii.ii.r  wlili..,|l  miUpo  II  v. 
ArtUllrnlh  lllM.lrnlril,  rliith.    I'llllK     Itl.lMI 

poalpillil.      aniir;  hurl,  l(  nnl  MlUflirlnrt. 
T.  J.  (  AllF^  A  IC).,  « J3  I  aniil  SI.,  Kp»  VorL 


H^e  have  no  ag^ents  or  branch  stores. 
A  it  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  us. 

New  Summer 
Suits  and  Skirts 

THE  suits  and  skirts 
shown  in  or  new 
Sprinj;  and  Summer 
Catalofnic  arc  decid- 
edly pretty  and  distinctly  new 
— free  from  the  "ready-made" 
look  and  unlike  the  larments 
sold  by  hundreds  of  other 
firms.  Our  garmcnls  are 
made  to  ordtr  from  i  he  design 
and  material  you  select 

This  is  what  you  will  find 
in  our  Catalogue  : 

New  5iilt8,  wril-iail'  red. 
showing  many  vaiiu- 
tions  ot  the  pievail  I'g 
(a5hion«,  fiem  Paris 
models,  $8  to  $35. 
Etamlne  Costumes  In 
styles  to  prevail  dur- 
ing the  coming  season, 
the  most  fashionable 
costume.^  for  dress 
occasions,  $l2  to 
iih. 
New  .Skirts.  welU 
fashioned.  In 
Sprintj  and  Sum- 
mer weight  mate- 
rials, look  cool  and  feel  cool,  too,  $4  to  $20. 
Rainy-day     and    Walking    Siiils    and     5kirts, 

Jaunty  Jacket.<i,  Traveling  liicsscs,  Etc 
No  matter  where  you  live,  we  pay  express  charges. 
Write  to-day  for  Ciilal,  icuennd  Siiiiii.le».if  llie  ?imt.  i  iiil» 
from  uhieli  we  ninke  our  kcarinriilx:  .vou  will  iril  lli>  in 
frrr  liy  return  mall.  A  |iokIh1  will  hrliiit  them  II  llio 
irarineiil  vou  order  doex  n<it  lit  Bnd  pleiiiM'  >ou,  feiiil  It 
Imek  |iroiii|iilv  nnd  ire  ici7/  rr/inul  [/our  iiioiir(/  Oui  iilin 
l»  vourNillrriietlon. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT   COMPANY. 
I  19  and  121  West  2.td  street.  New  York. 


Readers  "f  TnK  I.itkrary  Diokst  aro  oskod  to  mention  the  publication  wh.-u 


REVOLVERS,     QUN8,     SWORDS. 

Miilliirv    (iocdK.    NK.W    nnd    ol.l.    nn.tioi.ed    to 
.  liiiiiiierniau,[.7»If»'y,.V.Y.  l.'n    <'atl  t- n    ..  le 

writing  lo  advortlsera. 
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story  on  two  men  he  used  to  know  when  he  was  a 
boy.  He  said,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Trib- 
urtf. 

"  I  never  went  in  much  for  politics.  Tve  known 
lots  of  men  that  did,  Iho.  When  1  was  a  boy  I 
knew  two  men,  'Bob'  Smith  and  Caleb  Brown, 
that  went  in  for  politics  body  and  soul. 

"Once  they  were  running  for  sheriff -' Bob  '  on 
one  ticket,  Caleb  on  the  other— and  a  pretty  hot 
fight  it  was  :hat  they  put  up.  There  was  nothing 
those  two  men  wouldn't  do  to  capture  a  vote. 

"'Bob,'  on  the  day  of  election,  hurried  after 
breakfast  to  the  hotel  that  was  the  polling-place. 
He  saw  in  front  of  the  building  an  eltierly  farmer, 
wrestling  with  a  stubborn  cow.  The  cow  pulled 
one  way,  and  the  farmer  grunting  and  growling, 
pulltd  the  other. 

"'.Mv  friend,"  says  'Bob,'  'do  you  want  me  to 
hold  your  cow  so  you  can  go  inside  and  vote.'' 

"Why,  yes,  Mr.  .Smith,  if  you'd  be  so  kind,'  the 
farmer  answered,  and  'Bob'  grabbed  the  cow  by 
the  horns  and  braced  himself  against  a  tree.  But 
the  cow,  for  all  his  bracing,  pulled  him  about  at  a 
lively  rate.  She  dragged  him  up  and  down  tiie 
road  and  flung  him  from  one  sidewalk  to  the 
other.  He  could  hear  a  lot  of  laughing  from  the 
hotel  porch,  for  a  pretty  big  crowd  had  gathered 
to  see  him  earning  a  vote. 

"Finally  the  farmer  returned,  relieved  him  of  the 
cow  and  thanked  him.  'You're  welcome,  friend,' 
says  ■  Bob,'  and  then  he  added,  anxiously  :  'I  sup- 
pose you  haven't  been  approached  -er— I  suppose 
you  haven't  seen  my  rival,  Caleb  Brown,  around 
here  this  morning?' 

"  '  Why  yes,'  the  farmer  answered.  '  Mr.  Brown 
is  behind  the  barn  holding  a  calf  for  me  now.'" 

Chief  Foley's  Revenge. —The  late  Fire-Chief 
Foley  of  Milwaukee,  as  is  natural,  was  a  strong 
defender  of  the  city's  name  and  institutions.  On 
one  occasion,  says  the  Detroit  /^ree  Press,  he  read 
that  a  Chicago  professor  had  said  that  the  Mil- 
waukee River  is  so  vile  and  dense  that  in  summer- 
time sprinkling-carts  are  run  over  the  water  to 
lay  the  dust. 

The  chief  thought.  He  developed  an  opinion, 
but  waited  his  opportunity  to  voice  it.  The  op- 
portunity came  with  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  to 
Milwaukee. 

In  honor  of  the  royal  guest  the  fire  department 
gave  an  exhibition  run.  Chief  Foley  received  the 
Prince's  congratulations  for  the  efficiency  of  his 
men.  Subsequently,  in  discussing  fires  in  geneial, 
a  member  of  the  Prince's  party  remarked  that 
"debris  of  buildings  burned  in  America  were 
hauled  away  before  the  ruins  had  become  cold." 

"  That  is  possible  in  all  cities  except  Chicago," 
said  the  chief. 

"  And  why  not  in  Chicago?"  asked  the  German. 

Turning  around  so  that  a  Chicago  reporter  who 
■was  near  could  understand.  Chief  Foley  ex- 
plained : 

"  By  the  time  they  dig  away  the  mud  thrown 
upon  a  building,  the  ruins  have  become  moldy." 

Schwab  Outwitted. — A  photographer,  in  an 
interview  in  the  New  York  Sun,  gives  an  account 
of  'how  he  outwitted  Charles  M.  Schwab,  last 
summer,  in  order  to  get  a  photograph  of  him.  He 
says  : 

"I  was  sent  to  Loretto,  the  little  Pennsylvaiiia 
mountain  town  where  Schwab  spent  his  boyhood 
and  where  he  has  built  himself  a  magnificently 
appointed  country  home.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
secure  Mr.  Schwab's  permission  to  photograph 
his  residence,  and,  in^fact,  «verything  that   be- 
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longed  to  him  in  Loretto  except  himself  and  Mrs. 
Schwab. 

"He  was  pleasant  enough  about  it,  but  exceed- 
ingly firm  in  his  refusal.  In  the  hope  of  catching 
him  unawares  I  loafed  around  the  town  for  a 
couple  of  days,  but  he  turned  the  tables  on  me 
and  left  town  for  the  East  one  morning  before  I'd 
got  up. 

"  Before  taking  the  stage  for  Cresson,  the  nearest 
railroad-station,  six  miies  away,  I  found  out  that 
Mr.  .Schwab  would  return  in  a  week's  time.  Then 
I  went  on  to  Pittsburg,  where  I  had  some  work  to 
do. 

"On  the  day  appointed  for  Mr.  Schwab's  return 
to  Loretto  I  arrived  in  Cresson,  and,  hiring  a 
buggy,  I  drove  along  the  stage  road  until  I 
reached  the  high  hill  just  a  mile  beyond  the  vil- 
lage's limit.  Here  I  hitched  my  horse  at  the  side 
of  the  road  and  seated  myself  on  the  ten-foot  em- 
bankment overlooking  the  hill  at  nearly  its  sum- 
mit. 

•"It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  took 
up  my  stand,  and  it  was  two  hnurs  later  when  I 
beheld  a  splendidly  accoutred  pair  of  horses  be- 
gin slowly  to  a.scend  the  hill.  I  knew  them  for 
Schwab's,  because  I'd  seen  the  turnout  before  and 
because  no  one  else  in  that  region  had  blooded 
horses. 

"Slowly  the  horses  came  toward  me,  and  pretty 
soon  I  saw  who  were  in  the  trap  — none  other  than 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  himself  handling  the  reins, 
and  Mrs.  Schwab  by  his  side. 

"For  some  reason  or  other  they  didn't  see  me 
until  they  were  right  under  me,  and  then  it  was 
too  late  .to  do  anything.  I  smiled  as  I  saw  Mr. 
Schwab  throw  up  a  shielding  arm  full  ten  seconds 
after  the  camera  had  clicked.  Then  as  he  realized 
the  futility  of  it  all,  he  turned  toward  me  and 
yelled  : 

"'  Say,  if  there  had  been  two  roads  into  this  town 
instead  of  one,  I'd  have  kept  you  guessing,  all 
right !'" 

Mr.  Gilbert's  Early  Lesson.  —  When  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  in  his  early  days  as  a  playwright,  had 
completed  a  short  play,  entitled  "  Dulcamara," 
for  T.  W.  Robertson,  says  the  London  Tit-Bits,  he 
took  his  manuscript  to  Mr.  Emden,  Mr.  Robert- 
son's manager,  for  approval. 

"  This  will  do,"  Mr.  Emden  said,  after  glancing 
through  the  play.  "How  much  do  you  want  for 
it?" 

"Thirty  guineas,"  the  young  dramatist  diffi- 
dently suggested. 

"Make  it  pounds  and  I  will  take  it,"  answered 
Emden,  a  proposal  to  which  Mr.  Gilbert  eagerly 
assented. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Emden  as  he  handed  over  the 
check,  "let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Never 
sell  such  good  stuff  for  thirty  pounds  again." 

"  And,"  continued  Mr.  Gilbert,  when  telling  the 
story,  "I  never  did." 
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Tli««  <;ol<l«8l  .Si»otn.  ■•  I'a,  I  know  wlicrc  the 
coldest  places  are!"  exclaimed  Mary  eagerly  on 
her  return  from  school. 

"  Where?"  asked  the  father  of  his  six-year-old 
daughter. 

"  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Zero,"  answered  Mary 
triumphantly.— H.  C.  Wood  in  LipfincotVs  Maga- 
xine. 

A  Oallant  MlMiake.— Maurice  Grau  in  telling  a 

storv  :i'"'n'  ri  !•>•  --c'l  singer  who  recently  attendcl 
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a  reception  at  the  home  of  a  lady  noted  for  her  par- 
simoniousness.  The  hostess  tried  to  converse  with 
the  Frenchman  in  his  native  tongue.  He  noticed 
that  her  lack  of  fluency  was  embarrassing  her,  and 
with  commendable  politeness  exclaimed  : 

■*  Pardon,  Madame,  somewhat  the  French  is  diflS- 
cult  for  you.  But  1  am  able  to  understand  your 
meanness  if  you  will  the  English  speak!  "—New 
York  Times. 

Lucid.— An  American  woman  in  Japan  bought  a 
can  of  mushrooms,  and  found  the  directions  trans- 
lated into  English  as  follows: 

"  Direction.— If  several  person  will  be  to  eat  this 
in  that  manner  they  shall  feel  satisfied  nutrition 
and  very  sweet  or  it  can  put  in  the  hot  water  for 
the  half  hour  and  then  take  off  the  lid.  They  shall 
be  proper  to  eat.  It  can  be  supply  without  putrid- 
ity for  several  vears."— A.  C.  H.  in  Harp.-r's  Maga- 


An  Awful  State  of  Things.— 

In  the  State  of  Mass 

There  lives  a  lass 
I  love  to  go  N.  C; 

No  other  Miss., 

Can  e"er,  I  Wis., 
Be  half  so  dear  to  Me. 

R.  I.  is  blue, 

And  her  cheeks  the  hue 
Of  shells  where  waters  swash 

On  her  pink-white  phiz 

There  Nev.  Ariz. 
The  least  complexion  Wash. 

La  !  could  I  win 

The  heart  of  Minn., 
I'd  ask  for  nothing  more, 

But  I  only  dream 

Upon  the  theme 
And  Conn,  it  o'er  and  Ore. 

Why  is  it,  pray, 

I  can't  Ala. 
This  love  that  makes  me  111.? 

N.  Y.,  O.,  W., 

Kan.  Nev.  Ver.  I 
Propose  to  her  my  will? 

I  shun  the  task 

'Twould  be  to  ask 
This  gentle  maid  to  wed  ; 

And  so  topress 

My  suit,  I  guess 
Alaska,  Pa.,  instead. 

— Exchans^e. 

After-Dinner  Talks  and  Blunders. — Joseph 
Jefferson,  a  clever  man  at  the  table  as  he  is  else- 
where, is  credited  with  saying  to  his  grandchil- 
dren at  a  goose  dinner  :  "  When  we  sal  down,  my 
children,  you  noticed  a  goose  stuffed  with  sage. 
Now  you  see  a  sage  stuffed  with  goose."  If  Mr. 
Jefferson  said  this  he  appropriated  it  from  the  late 
William  M.  Evarts.  the  difference  being  that  the 
dish  before  Mr.  Evarts  was  turkey. 

At  an  informal  dinner  at  which  several  friends 
of  Ambassador  Choate  were  present  one  asked 
him  :  "If  you  were  dead  and  could  come  back  to 
this  world  in  another  body,  who  would  you  prefer 
to  come  as?"  It  is  said  that  he  replied  :  "  I  would 
prefer  to  come  as  Mrs.  Choate's  second  husband." 
Is  there  any  connection  between  this  and  the  re- 
mark of  Mayor  Low,  of  New  York,  to  an  English- 
man who  had  said  at  a  private  dinner  :  "You  must 
be  proud  to  be  the  husband  of  the  first  lady  of  New 
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York."  The  answer  credited  to  Mayor  Low  is,  "  1 
am  proud  to  be  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Low." 

Baron  Mikusch,  of  Budapest,  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate in  repeatinu  the  clever  sayings  of  others.  A 
(ierinan  with  whom  the  baron  was  dining  sepa- 
ratecl  a  single  bean,  which  in  German  is  holme,  and 
asked  the  baron  what  famous  general  it  repre- 
sented. The  German  had  to  explain,  "  Hohn- 
apari."  The  baron  treasured  the  bon  mot  until  he 
sat  at  table  with  a  distinguished  company.  Sepa- 
rating a  bean  as  his  German  friend  had  done,  he 
asked,  "Can  any  one  present  tell  me  what  famous 
general  this  represents?"  No  one  replying,  the 
baron  answered  "Napoleon."  Fortunately  for 
him  he  waited  for  his  company  to  laugh  before  do- 
ing so  himself. 

At  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner 
given  to  Lazare  Weiller,  who  visited  this  country 
in  behalf  of  the  French  Government,  he  said  in  clo- 
sing a  felicitous  speech:  "Taking  my  thoughts 
across  the  seas  that  separate  France  from  Amer- 
ica, I  have  this  impression  — the  most  attractive 
thmg  in  our  French  port  Havre  that  I  shall  find 
hereafter  is  the  ship  which  will  bring  me  again  lo 
America."  It  may  be  or  it  may  not,  that  Mr.  Weil- 
ler had  read  of  a  dinner  given  in  Boston  to  a  party 
of  New  Yorkers  in  which  one  of  the  guests  was  si> 
ungracious  as  to  say,  "  The  greatest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton is  the  5:30  train  for  New  York."  And  this 
speech  has  already  been  credited  to  several  well- 
known  New  York  after-dinner  talkers. — Leslie's 
Weekly. 


CominiT  Events. 


April  J4.— Convention  of  the  Northern  Mineral  Mine 
Workers'  Progressive  Association,  at  Ishpe- 
ming,  Mich. 

April  U-16 — Convention  of  the  Western  Drawing 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Springfield,  111. 

April  14-17.— Convention  of  the  Interstate  .Sports- 
men's Association,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

April  21.— Convention  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
Order  of  Spanish-American  War  State  Com- 
mandery,  at  New  York. 

April  22-24. — Convention  of  the  National  Munici- 
pal League,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

April  27.— Convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Street 
Metal  Workers'  International  Association,  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Central  and  south  America. 

March  23.— A  revolution  breaks  out  in  Nicara- 
gua and  a  mobattacksthe  government  build- 
ings in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
General  Matos,  leader  of  the  Venezuelan  revo- 
lutionists, offers  to  help  end  the  war  if 
Castro  resigns  for  good. 

March  25.-  Castro  withdraws  his  resignation  of 
the  Presidency  of  Venezuela. 

March     37.  — Nicaragua    revolutionists    capture 
several  steamships  on  Lake  Nicaragua. 


Never  Before  a  Better  Opportunity. 

Never  before  in  tin:  hi.'story  of  New  York  li.is  there  been 
a  more  opportune  lime  to  invest  th.in  at  nrc.senl— especially 
is  ihi.n  true  in  the  liuroiiKh  oi  Kithniond.  Antiqu.itcd  fer- 
ries to  he  alxilislied.  A  Million  I)i>llars  to  he  expended  in 
new  )i».it.Y,  additional  ferries.  Three-cent  ferry  fare  ;  fif- 
teen-minute bonLi,  trolleys  fnridironinf;  the  HnrouRh. 

.Sec  marvelous  growth  of  New  York  City,  page  facing 
re.idinc  in   (rnnt 
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ABHSTBONQ  A  McKELTT 

BETUEE-BAU&IAN 

I'lUsi.urgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

l-.iL.ujrth. 
FAHNESVOCK 

riltsburgh. 
ANCHOR        ) 

\  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN     ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOELTK 
JEWETT 
CLSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN  ) 
8HIFMAN      J 
COLLIER        \ 

mssoiTEi 

BED  SEAL     I 
SOITTHERN 


Chicajfo. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  <t  BROS  CO 

Philadclptiia. 
M0RLE7 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 
CORNELL 

BulTalo. 
SENTUCS7 

Louisville. 


SE  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pt^re  Li 72 seed  Oil  and  you 
will  know  exactly  what  you 
are  getting — absolutely  the  best 
and  most  economical  paint  in 
C-xistence.  Employ  a  responsi- 
ble, practical  painter  to  apply  it 
and  the  result  will  be  satis- 
factory. 


If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 
National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


How  to   Make  Money 

IN  THE  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  BUSINESS. 

The  Montana  Co-Operative  Ranch  Company  of  tireat  Falls,  ^^lontaiia,  is  a  co-operative  com- 
pany orjranized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana  with  a  capital  stock  of  f  100,000.  It  now 
owns  16,0(10  acres  of  rich  land  with  the  finest  ranKe  in  Northern  Montana. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Company  is  to  take  care  of  sheep,  cattle,  hops  and  Angora  goats 
belonging  to  its  shareholders.  There  are  now  over  400  shareholders,  scattered  over  the  country, 
over  88  of  whom  are  ladies,  while  many  are  doctors,  bankers,  merchants,  etc.  Every  shareholder 
who  had  sheep  on  the  ranch  last  year,  received  61  cents  per  slieep  for  their  share  of  the  wool,  and 
64  cents  fi>r  their  share  of  the  lambs,  making  fully  40  per  cent,  interest  on  their  investment.  The 
Company  issues  an  illustrated  )>appr  called  The  Montana  Co-Operative  Colonist,  containing  pictures 
of  the  larich  and  telling  all  abmit  the  Company.     This  paper  is  sent  free  to  all  who  address 

MONTANA  CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


SHAVING 


C^ 


.  Afth'tj,  Boitofl/! 


Intend  to  Build? 

It   will    pay  you  to   send  a  postal  card  for 
s.imples  of 

Cabot's  Shingle  Staiixs 

on  w()i>tl,  sluiwinR  exactly  liow  the  heautiful 
mdss-Kreens,  hark-browna,  wcatlier-Kravs,  etc. 
look  when  applied.  They  arc  much  iheaper 
than  paint,  and  their  suit,  velvety  coloring 
effects  far  handsomer.  The  only  stains  made 
of  Creosote,  "'  the  best  wood  preser\'ative 
known."  s_4My£.L  CABOT 
64  Kllby  Street  Bostorv.  MolSS. 

AliKXTs    AT    Ml.   fKNIHAI.    li.lMS 


MAPLEWOOD. 

A   Mtiiiitoiliiiii  I'l-ialili.'-li.  il   In    i.s;;,  r.> 
I  trealiiirnl    of     l>rii 

IlllH    llllvniK    fldli'll    I'lr 

TroulnirnI     If   l» 


in.'illr 
TIliiik 
llninr 


bXKl'IIKNS  Co.,  Uop.  OS,  Lkua.no.n,  U 


nciir  rinrlnnatU 
Ohio. 

1    I.s;:.  for  tli)<  privnlc  onrrand 
iinil    Aleohnlle    A<l<llellon>. 

"liiTi"  linvi"  luMii  enn'd  bv  us. 
red.       .Xildr.'!"!.  Tmk   Dr.   J.  L. 


^OiUi&cc  douce 


Wlul,   \,, 

Likv  .,n  . 

put  in  it  a  drop  or  two 
vou  will  be  astoniUirrl  .it 
h'rrf  UrrKlrt.  -rilh   rrv 


OYSTER  COCKTAIL  wii 

f    MclLHENNV 

it-!  improvement 


s  <Uahadc4)  Sauce 

'I'rv    il   nr\t    liuu-.      .\t  .ill    iTOLi-ry 
1.11  III  \\\S  Ttnivcft.  V«  lli.ri;!.  hi 
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The  rebels  in  UruRuay  accept  the  Govern- 
ment's peace  terms. 

Other  Forkign  News. 
March   23.— Revolutionists   capture   the  city  of 

San  Domingo. 
The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 

of  Queen   Elizabeth  is  celebrated  in  London. 
The  bill  renewing-  the  »io Jus  viWnJi concerning 

the  French  shore  passes  the  upper  house  of 

the  Newfoundland  Legislature. 
Violent  eruptions  of  the  Soufricre  volcano  on 

the  island  of  St.  Vincent  continue. 

March  24.— A  court-martial  is  authorized  to  try 
Maj.-Gen.  Hector  Macdonald,  commanding 
the  British  forces  in  Ceylon,  on  charges  of 
alleged  immoral  conduct. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  expels  the 
religious  preaching  orders  from  the  country. 

War-ships  at  San  Domingo  restore  order  in  the 
city,  and  the  revolutionists  are  in  full  control 
at  the  capital. 

The  German  Reichstag  adjourns  until  April  21. 

March  25.— The  Irish  Land  bill  is  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  passes  it!> 
first  reading. 
Major  General  Macdonald,  on  his  way  to  Cey- 
lon, to  face  a  court-martial,  commits  suicide 
in  Paris. 
The  price  of  consols  in  London  falls  to  Sq^s. 
the  lowest  price  on  record. 

March  26. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
refuses  the  application  of  the  Carthusian 
monks  to  remain  in  France. 
The  British  Antarctic  ship  Discovery  is  reported 
as  having  succeeded  in  reaching  the  farthest 
South. 

March  27. — The  Bulgarian  Cabinet  resigns. 
Text  of  the  Irish  Land  bill  is  made  public  in 

London. 
The  German  Empress  is  seriously  injured  in 

the  Grunewald  forest. 

March  28.— The  Cuban  Senate  adopts  the  reci- 
procity treaty  as  amended  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 
Admiral  Dewey's  remarks  regarding  the  Ger- 
man navy  cause  adverse  criticism  in  Ger- 
many. 

Domestic. 

March  23.— Secretary  Root  announces  that  Rath- 
bone's  charges  against  General  Wood  were 
without  foundation. 
Rivalry  between  Tacoma  and  Seattle  leads  to 
a  modification  of  President  Roosevelt's  visit 
to  these  cities. 

March  24.— Plans  for  providing  a  new  currency 
for  the  Philippines  are  outlined. 

The  bill  providing  for  a  i,o«o-ton  barge  canal, 
to  cost  $101,000,000,  is  passed  by  the  New 
York  Slate  Senate. 

The  formation  of  the  National  Packing  Com- 
pany, with  $15,000,000  capital,  is  announced. 

The  Indiana  coal  companies  and  ten  individual 
operators  are  enjoined  from  combining  to 
regulate  prices  and  output. 
March  25.  — President  Roosevelt  declines  Em- 
peror William's  invitation  for  the  North  At- 
lantic fleet  to  visit  Germany.  It  isannounced 
that  the  squadron  will  cruise  only  to  the 
Azores. 

Gen.  Leonard  Wood  is  relieved  from  further 
duty  in  Cuba,  and  is  placed  in  command  of 
the  military  department  of  Mindanao  in  the 
Philippines. 

Frank  M.  Steinhart  is  appointed  United  States 
consul-general  at  Havana. 
March  26.— The  President  selects  Col.  George  H. 
Burton  for  inspector-general  of  the  army. 


THE  OLD  MAIDS'  CONVENTION 

For  t wen  ty  female  characters  and  one  man .  A  new 
entertainment  for  churches,  similar  to  "The  New 
Woman's  Reform  Club,"  (25c),  "Aunt  Jerusha's 
Quilting  Party,"  (25c),  etc.  A  first-rate  frame  for  a 
concert  or  a  miscellaneous  entertainment. 

Price,  25  Cents,  post-paid,  by  mail. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  of  dialogues  and  en- 
tertainments, free  to  any  address. 

•WALTER  H.  BAKER  &  CO. 
6  Hanvilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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241=  MACEY 

I  desk,  No.  27A,  exactly  as  ilhtstrated,  direct  from  our  ( 
'factory  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Freight  Prepaid  [ 
I  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  Tennessee  (points  , 
I  beyond  equalized),  sent  "  On  Approval,"  to  be  returned  1 
'  at  our  expense  if  it  is  not  the  best  roll-top  desk  ever  ' 
\  sold  at  the  price.    (Ask  for  complete  description.)  , 

1  THIS  DESK  is  50  inches  long-  30  inches  wide,  and  18  ' 
'  inches  high ;  it  has  quartered  oalc  front,  closed  back,  front ' 
'  b.i^e  mould,  22  pigeon  holes,  9  oak  front  file  boxes,  2  arm  ' 
'  rests,  largo  center  drawer  (with  lock)  ball-bearing  ca-sters, 
'  2  ink  wells,  5  large  anti-friction  pedestal  drawers,  2  pen  , 
I  racks,  2  stamp  drawers,  1  curd  liide-V  drawer,  8  letter  ^ 
,  fllcn  with  indexes  complete  (with  lock)— Macey-Pascal  , 
I  patent  curtain  lock,  mouse  and  dust-proof  bottoms.  It  is  ( 
I  made  with  our  Kcetional  construction  by  which  it  can  be  ( 
I  quickly  taken  apart  and  put  together,  and  the  entire  desk  ( 
I  has  our  special  velvet  polish  finish.  It  is  strictly  high- 
I  grade  in  every  respect. 


jp(^[llSH,i^Eaa^' 


NOTE :— We  niiike  thesp  desks  in 

large  quantities  and  can  ship 

promptly. 

,  Never  in  the  history  of  the  entire  desk  business  has  a  < 
,  HIGH  roll-top  desk,  so  complete,  of  equal  size,  and  strictly  ' 
I  hlffh  f>  rude  in  every  detail,  both  of  material  and  Unish, 
I  been  sold  direct  to  the  user  by  a  factory  at  any  time,  on  ' 
eh  liberul  terms  and  at  so  low  »  price.  This  is  a  | 
>  strong  statement  but  the  desk  itself  merits  it. 

FRED  MACEY  CO.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

UnktTS  of  llii.'ll-(iriiilp  Otllre  anil   l.il>rarv    Kiiriiiturc, 
including  the  must  runipk'te  lini-s  of 

Card  Index      ^^n      Sectional 
Systems         '^'*°     Book-Cases 

BRANCH  F,S: 
vK  York.  :u.'i  Broadway.        Cljiciig.i,  N.  Y.  Life  Building, 
ostou,  178  Federal  Si.    FhiKadclphia,  13th  and  Market  Sts. 


6%  Per  Annum,  Taxes  Paid 


'  T.S  orde 
'  1    we  p 


•  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  iiK-reasing  busine 
ve  propose  to  enlarge  our  factories  at  Grand  Rapids, 
'Michigan,  .April    19fi3 :  and    in  order  to  do   so,   offer  tor 

at  par,  liJOO  shares  of    SlOOeach,  of  our  fl  per  cent,  i 
'  Treasury  Preferred  Stock.    This  stock  is  CUMULATIVE 
pays  3  per  cent  SEMI-ANNUALLY,  and  the  TAXKS  ARE 
PAID  by  the  company.    Subscriptions  will  be  received  un- 1 
'i  til  April  15tb,  1903.    For  Particulars  address  Fred  Macey,  ' 
(  Chairman,  The  Fred  Macey  Company,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rap- 
( ids.  Mich. 

REFERENCES  :  Any  Agency  of  Br.idstreet  or  R.  O.  Dun  ' 
I  &  Co.,  or  any  bank  in  Grand  iiapi  ' 


Vl^  A  IMTTprj Active,  educated  men  of  business 

'  '  '^i^  1  l-iL/        ability  to  represent  us.     Weekly 
salary  or  piarantee  paid.     Give  age,  qualifications,  refer, 
ences.     DODD,  MEAD&  COMPANY,  New  York. 
Readers  of  The  Litkkaby  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Six  Months  for  75c. 
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bound  in  the  new  WKIS  KlMIl  It 
makes  a  hook  for  your  libraiy  equal 
to  any  $1.50  book.  A  perfect  per 
manentor  temporary  bindei  Cov 
ered  in  Olive  Green  Vellum  I)e 
Liixe,  nicely  stamped  side  and  back 
Holds  six  copies  Century,  Harpi  i  a 
Scribner's,  Success,  Review  of  Re 
views,  McClure's,  Munsey,  Cosmo 
politan,  Leslie's  Monthly,  Pearson  s 
or  Strand— 35c.  Ladies' Home  J  >ur 
nal  or  Success,  12  copies — 70c  h  r 
sale  at  stationers  or  from  u  t 
same  price,  prepaid. 


of  any  of  above  and  we'll  send  \  i 
FREE  one  of  the  famous  Weis  Bi  h 
Tubes, white  mucilage  (librarvi  aste) 
Perfect  for  mounting  photos  hiiidy 
for  office,  school  or  home  ust. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER.  CO. 
140  La  Grange  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


Agents 
Wanted 


Over  220,000  men  and  women  are  regular  custom- 
ers of  our  Mail  Order  Department.  One-fifth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  gross  sales  represents  the  number  not 
fitted  with  first  pair  of  shoes.  Every  customer  is 
suited.     We  absolutely  guarantee  this. 

Regals  ensure  latest  styles  from  Paris,  London, 
and  New  York,  in  all  standard  leathers  and  Valvic 
Calf — a  new  porous  leather  of  which  we  have  abso- 
lute control. 

Only  genuine  Oak  Bark  Tanned  sole  leather  used. 
Regals  go  from  "Tannery  to  Consumer" — elimi- 
nating four  profits — gO.oo  shoes  for  53.50  ;  ^3.75  car- 
riage charges  prepaid. 

Write  for  spring  style  book,  samples  of  leather 
and  complete  instructions  for  ordering  by  mail. 

48  exclusive  stores  in  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.     16  in  New  York  City  alone. 

REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

Mail  Order  Address  :  736  Summer  Street,  Boston 


I       M 


6% 


Taxes  Paid 


IN  order  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  in- 
^  (^'easing  business,  we  propose  to  enlai'ge 
our  factories  at  Cirand  Rapids,  Jlicli.  ;  and 
in  order  to  do  so,  offer  for  sale,  at  par-.  I(i0n 
shares  of  $100  each,  of  our  6  [ler  cent.  Treasury  Preferred 
Stock.  Thisstock  isCUMULATIVK  paysSper  cent.  SEMI- 
ANNUALLY, and  the  TAXES  ARK  PAID  by  the  company. 
For  Particulars  address  Fred  Macey.  Chairman,  The  Fred 
Macey  Company,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

REFERENCES  :  Any  agency  of  Bradstreet  or  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Co.,  or  any  bank  in  Grand  Iliipids,  Mich. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 

in  your  own  home,  by  mail.  Any  instrument.  Postage  and 
music  to  be  paid  for  as  needed,  your  only  expense.  Send 
for  free  Tuition  Contract  and  booklet.  Address  :  Box  210, 
U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Inc.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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[April  4,  1903 


Judge  Tvner  resigns  as  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Post-Office  Department. 

The  Canal  bill  passes  the  New  York  Assembly 
and  goes  to  ine  governor  for  signature. 

Articles  of  merger  are  filed  at  Trenton,  N.  I., 
merging  the  American  Hoop  Company,  the 
Nalional  Steel  Company,  and  the  Carnegie 
Company. 

The  Burdick  murder  inquest  ends  at  Buffalo. 

March  27.— John  W.  (iates  and  others  testify  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  investigation  of  the  turning  over  of 
Louisville  and  Nashville  to  Atlantic  Coast 
line  control. 

New  Hampshire  adopts  a  license  local  option 
law  after  fifty-eight  years  of  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic. 

Admiral  Dewey,  in  an  interview,  gives  his 
opinion  of  the' German  navy  and  compares  it 
with  that  of  the  United  States. 

March  i8.— The  cotton-mills  in  Lowell.  Mass., 
shut  down;  about  20.000  hands  are  idle. 

Admiral  Dewey  visits  the  President  and  ex- 
plains his  recent  interview. 

The  floods  cause  considerable  damage  in  the 
vicinity  of  Greenville,  Miss. 

March  19. — The  new  immigration  rules  are  made 
public. 

American  Dependencies. 

March  13 — Philippines:  Ladrones  capture  the 
town  of  Surigao,  Mindanao. 

March  24.— Surigao  is  relieved  bj-  the  constabu- 
lary. 

March  27.— Macabebe  scouts  attack  and  rout  a 
force  of  Filipino  insurgents  in  Rizal  Province, 

Luzon. 

Captain  Pershing  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
pacifying  the  Moros  by  assuring  them  of  the 
friendliness  of  the  United  States. 


CHESS. 

TAll  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  ;  "Chess  Kditor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  823. 

By  C.  V.  Berry. 

Black  -Kight    Pieces. 


White-Nine  Pieces. 
ib6;p4K2;6pi;    iPiR-^p;    rsPikPis 
4  P  1;  4Q  I  P  I  ;  6  H  .. 

White  mates  in  two  ihhvps 


To  Savings  Depositors  C9b 
Who  Do  Not  Receive  vF 


tV'-^""!''   >''<•'  >"  ^lio"   .V"»  l>"»   lliiH  ('•.III- 
'"      luiiiv   liii.s  Rti-adily  jfrown  slronKi-r  while 
ill  iictivi'ly  (Miiployt-d  funds  i-am  .1  |)«t  cent,  for 
••vi-ry  ilciioHilor. 
Write  for  the  facts  In  dt-tnil. 

Sj;  JOT  Hnniiiii  Kiinraiit»'f.|.  and  paid 
<|iuirt«-rly  hy  oIim-U.  Witlidrawals  lit 
iili-asiirc  without  loss  of  inlnrfst. 
I'mlt-r  Hiifx-rvlHliin  of  New  York 
liaiikliig  I)i'parliiieiit. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    - 
Asset*  --.•-•- 


-    -     $1,100,000 

.    -     1 ,6n((.()oo 


IM)l)5TRIAL    SAVINGS    &    LOAN    CO. 
1130  Hroadway,  New  York. 


Small  Great  Books. 


NEW  SIZE, 

One  Volume 


OLD  SIZE. 

Two   Volumes 


Type  same  size  in  both 


Dickens 

Thackeray 

Scott 


The  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinnest  ]irinting  paper  in  the  world,  makes  it 
possible  to  condense  950  pages  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than  a  magazine.  The  size 
is  only  4}  x6|  inches,  and  fits  the  pocket.     Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume. 

The  type  is  as  large  and  easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading.     The 

NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 

editions  of  these  great  works  are  the  neatest,  most  convenient  and   readable  ever  pub- 
lished, and  make  choice  library  sets. 

DICKENS,  17  Vols.;  THACKERAY,  14  Vols.;  SCOTT,  25  Vols.  Handsomely  bound  in  the  following 
styles:  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  a  volume;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top,  $1.15  a  volume  ;  Leather  Boards,  gilt 
edges,  $1.50  a  volume.     Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  fine  bindings. 

Selected  Works  of  the  Best  Authors,  Complete  in  Single  Volumes 


BUN  VAN.    The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Holy  War 

and  Grace  Abounding.      Cloth,  $1.00;  Venetian 

Morocco  Limp,  $1.50. 
TENNYSON.     The  Poetical  Works    (1830-1859)  of 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,     Cloth,   $1.00  ;    Leather 

Limp,  $1.50. 
CARLYLE.     The   French  Revolution.      Cloth,   gilt 

top,  $1.00  ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1.50. 
BURNS.     The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Bums. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25;   Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges, 

$175- 


ADVENTURES    OF     DON    QUIXOTE.      Cer- 

x'antes.    Translated  from  Spanish.    Cloth,  $1.00  ; 

Leather  Limp,  $1.50. 
LAST  DAYS  OF   POMPEII.      By   Lord   Lytton. 

Cloth,  $1.00  ;  Leather  Limp.  $1.50. 
TOM  BURKE  OF  "OURS."     By  Charles  Lever. 

Clotli,  $1.00  ;  Leather  Limp,  $1.50. 
WESTWARD  HO  !     By  Charles  Kingsley.    Cloth, 

gilt    top,  frontispiece,  $1.00;   Leather    Limp,  gilt 

top,  frontispiece,  $1.50. 
lANE  EYRE.      By  Charlotte    Bronte.     Cloth,   gilt 

top,  frontispiece,  $1.00;   Leather  Limp,  gilt  top, 

frontispiece,  $1.50. 

OTHER  WORKS  WILL  FOLLOW. 

or  .<ent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.     Descriptive  list  on  application  In 


F"or  sale  by  all  liooksel 
TH05.    NELSON   &   50N5,    Pub's.  Dept.  H,  37-41  East  18tK  St.,  NEW  YORK, 


BARNES'   SPRING   BOOKS 

A    NOVEL  of   exceptional  interest  and 
power.      "  The  originality  0!  con- 
ception ;  the   quality   of   atmosphere   im- 
parted to  each  changing  scene ;  and   the 
clear  and  effective   analysis   of  character 
are  very  striking  and  unusual," 

THE  STUMBLING  BLOCK 

By    EDWIN     PUGH 

Illustrated  by    R.  M.   CROSBY 

1  2mo.  Cloth,                                  $1  .50 

T   ESSONS,  music  and  games,  with  illus- 
trations,  so  planned  that  small  girls 
can  be  taught  by  its  use  to  do  neat,  intelli- 
gent work  in   their   homes,    using   home 
materials  and  utensils.     Mothers  w^ill  find 
it  helpful  in  training   their  young  daugh- 
ters in  the  art  0!  home-making. 

THE  CHILD  HOUSEKFFPER 

By    ELIZABETH    COLSON    and 

ANNA    G.    CHITTENDEN 

With  introduction  by 

JACOB  A.  RIIS 

8vo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,    $1. SO  net 

AN  ORIGINAL  and  unique  contribu- 
tion  to  Revolutionary  history.  While 
not  condoning  Arnold's  Ireas  )n,  Mr.  Todd 
shows  that  four  times  he  saved  the  cause 
of  the  colonies,  and  gives  the  true  reason, 
overlooked  by  most  historians,  for  his  be- 
trayal of  his  coimtry. 

THE  REAL 
BENEDICT   ARNOLD 

By  CHARLES  BURR  TODD 
Author  of  "The  True  Aaron  Burr," 

etc. 
1  2mo, Cloth,  Illustrated. $1  .20net 

A    NOVEL    of    the    modern    woman. 
From  a  ^vilfulnes.s  born  of  confidence 
in   her    position    in    Cluh,  Society   and   at 
home,  Ursula  Keith  learns  to  accept   life 
rather  as   she  finds  it   than   as  she  would 
have  planned  it. 

LIFE'S  COMMON  WAY 

By  ANNIE  ELIOT  TRUMBULL 
Author  of  "Mistress  Content  Cra- 

dock,"  etc. 
I  2mo,  Cloth.                                     $  1  .50 

Ca'j1o>;uc  free  to  any  addr.:(i. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

lU^adcrH  «t  Tub  Litkrart  Diqkst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advortlaera> 
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Free  Whist 
Lessons. 

$20  series  of  Whist  Lessons,  free, 
with  each  set  of  Paine's  Duplicate 
Whist  Trays  bought  from  a  dealer. 
Write  us  for  particulars. 

Paine's 
Duplicate 
Whist 
Trays — 

'  PAINE   TRAY. 

Most  satisfactory  for  playing  Dupli- 
cate Whist,  in  which  skill — not  luck, 
wins.  Sold  by  dealers.  8-tray  set, 
$4.CX);   12-tray  set,  $5.00,  etc. 

Booklet,  "Simple  Whist."  teaches  principles  of 
Whist  in  an  evening.     Sent  for  a  2-cent  stamp. 

The  United  States  Playing  Card  Co. 

Department  39,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


"Old 
ColonieLl " 

and  others  at 

Fa-ctory 
Prices. 


Leather  and  Mahogaivy  ^^^tolo^r 

You  can  buy  this  chair  of  any  desisrn  in  our  catalojrue  direct 
from  our  factory  for  one-third  less  than  you  would  have  to 
payatretail  f  or  fcmet  hing  not  as  Kood .  We  are  the  nialfers. 
Oh  Approval— We  take  the  risk  of  pleasing  you.  Guarantee 
safe  delivery  and  pay  freight  as  per  terms.  Everything  not 
satisfactory  comes  back  at  our  expense. 

Before  buying,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  Fine 
Leather  Couches,  Chairs  and  Davenports  (free). 


3?Se£i^ 


rianufacturind'a'Co. 

202  Columbia  St.,  Spring^field,  O. 


STANLEY 
straight  Back  Trunks 


$4.00 


ft\ 


The  N«w  Kind.  Saves  space.  Sets 
close  up  to  wail.  Can  throw  bacJc  top 
Without  striking  woodwork,  or  plaster. 
Has  corner  hinges.  Strong  and  durable 
Finely  made.  Furnished  in  many  styles 
ari'l  sizes.  Costs  no  more  than  old  ityles. 
S«nt  direct  from  factory. 


DRESSER  TRUNKS 


A  Bureau  and    Trunk    t'^ 
Combined 

Everj-thing  within  easy  reach 
No  rumaglng  for  clothing. 

No  heavy  trays  to  lift.  Light, 
•mootn-aliding  drawers.  Per- 
fectly  durable.  Holds  as  moch 
as  any  other  trunk.  '  Sent 
privllego  et  oxamlnatlon. 
Write  for  Trunk  Bookie*  -iSOOt 

The  Homer  Voung  Co. 
^     Ltd.,   Toledo,   Ohio. 


L? 


Problem  824. 

From  Aftonbladet  Tourney. 
Black— Thirteen  Pieces. 
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White— Ten  Pieces. 

4Sisi;    P3P3;    BikiPp2;     ip3Pip; 
2lj2pip;ipR2K2;2p3(^P;  irs3Bi. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  817.  B— K  3. 
No.  818.  Kt— K  3. 
Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  the  Hon. 
TomM.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Phila- 
delphia; the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhal]a,S.  C;  E.  N 
K  ,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.; 
R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia ;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  C.  M.  Ferrari,  Ouray, 
Colo.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  W.  T.  St. 
.\uburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  E.  A.  C, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  O. 
C.Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  "Twenty-three''  Phila- 
delphia; F.  L.  Hitchcock,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Dr.  B.  M. 
Cromwell,  Eckhart  Mines,  Md.;  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
-Morton,  D.D., Effingham,  111.;  W.  B.  Hall,  Marion, 
Kan.;  W.  G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati  ;  H.  A.  Seller,  Den- 
ver ;  F.  Alsip,  Ogden,  III.;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sher- 
man, Tex.;  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Mass.;  P.  Hubbard, 
Washington,  D.  C;  E.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Col.;  the 
Rev.  P.  D.  Thompson,  East  Newmarket,  Md. ;  P. 
Hubbard,  Boston. 

817  :  C.  H.  Schneider,  JIagley,  Ind. 

818  :  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  M.  Almy, 
Chicago.;  E.  A.  Wood,  Honey  Grove;  Tex.;  R.  W. 
Muir,  Hunter,  North  Dakota. 

Comments  (817)  :  "Very  good  for  its  purpose" — 
M.  M  ;  "A  brilliant  of  the  first  water"— F.  S.  F.; 
"Very  interesting"  —  J.  G.  L.;  "Must  have 
troubled  the  author  more  than  it  will  the  solvers" 
— W.  R.  C;  "Excellent"—"  Twenty-three." 

818  :  "Very  clever  illustration  of  three  moves  of 
white  P" — M.  M.;  "Good,  but  inferior  to  most  of 
The  Dige.st'S  Tourney  2-ers"-F.  S.  F.;  "Rather 
tame  for  first  prize"— J.  G.  L. ;  "Better  than  817" 
— W.  R.  C;  "If  this  is  '  first '  what  must  the  others 
have  been?"— E.  A.  C;  "Unique"—"  Twenty- 
three." 

Many  solvers  were  caught  by  the  little  trap  set 
by  Mr.  Bampton  when  he  put  the  white  P  on  B  7. 

P-B  8  (Q) 

Queening  the  P  will  not  do,  for  i. ,      cut- 

B-B7 
ting  off  the  while  B,  and  allowing  the  B  to  inter- 

Q-Q  6  ch 
pose  if  2. . 

Reichhelm's  end-game  begins  with  Q— R  8  ch. 
Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  M.  M.,  the 
Rev.  G.  D.,  H.  W.  B.,  A.  C.  W.,  J.  J.  B.,  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  L..  E.  N.  K.,  W.  R.  C,  C.  N.  F.,  G.  P  ,  W. 
T.  St.  A.,  E.  A.  C.  "Twenty-three,"  E.  A.  W.,  E. 
B.  K.,  H.  a.  S.;  O.  C.  P.,  W.  G.  H. 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin, 
Hackett,  Ark.,  got  813  ;  D.  H.  Wiltsie,  Jamestown, 
\'.  Y.,  815;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  M.,  the  Rev.  P.  D.  T., 
13.  S16  ;  the  Rev.  G;  W.  Getter,  Louisville,  8i6. 


YOUNG  MEN 

E.  M.    WOLF,   Mgr., 

Readers  of  The  LmcRART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


TO    CURB  A    COI>D    I\    0.\e:    DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  .\11  druggists 
refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W.  Grove's 
signature  is  on  each  box. 


The  New 
Life-Saving 
Food 

Prevents  Disease 
Preserves  Health 
Prolongs 
Life 


THE  ONLY  MEDICINAL  FOOD 
THAT  DOES  GOOD 

The  great  and  marvelous  building, 
strengthening  properties  of  Ozomulsion 
are  quickly  shown  in  its  immediate  good 
results  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Grip,  Pneu- 
monia, Consumption,  Anemia,  Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia,  and  all  disturbances  of 
the  digestive  or  nervous  system. 

Have  You  Tried  It? 

Prescribed  by  physicians,  in  private 
and  hospital  practise,  and  used  by  them 
in  their  own  families,  Ozomulsion  has 
been  easily  demonstrated  to  be  the 
"emulsion  par  excellence." 

Take  no  emulsion  but  Ozomulsion, 
and  it  will  make  you  well. 

Ozomulsion  Is  Prescribed  by  Physicians  in  Tiieir 
Own  Families,  Hospitals  and  Private  Practice,  and 
is  for  sale  at  Druggists'  in  Extra  Large  Bottles, 
Weighing  Over  Two  Pounds,  for  One  Dollar. 

To  prove  its  great  medicinal  food  value,  a 

Large  Free  Bottle  By  Mail 

will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  on  request. 

Write  by  Postal  Card  or  Letter,  giving 
your  name  and  full  address — street  and 
number. 

Ozomulsion  Food 

32  De  Peyster  Street,  New  York 


L-EARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you  possess  a  fair  education,  why  not  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
and  uncrowded  profession  paving  $15  to  $:f5  weekly?  SitualioM 
always  obuinable.     We  are  the  original  instructors  by  mail. 

CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL,    Philadelphia 


Business  men  need  you.  Take 
a  course  in  Chaffee's  Phono- 
graphic Institute.  All  pupil.s 
located.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
OSWEUO,  IV.  V. 
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The     International    Universities     Match. 

The  fifth  annual  match  by  cable,  between  ICnvc- 
lish  and  American  universities,  was  played  on 
March  27  and  28.  The  contestants  were:  for  Cam- 
bridg'e:  Webb,  Batenian,  Brown.  For  Oxford: 
Davidson,  Roome.  Bumpass.  For  Harvard:  Rice, 
Bridgman.  For  Columbia:  Sewall,  Kecler.  For 
Yale:  Sawin.  For  Princeton:  Richardson.  At 
the  close  the  score  stood  exactly  even,  with  one 
^ame  pending.  Pillsbury,  who  had  been  elected 
adjudicator  by  unanimous  consent,  decided  in 
favor  of  England,  giving  the  O.xford-Cambridge 
team  the  match  by  3^  to  2'i  games.  The  game 
was  that  between  Brown  and  Bridgman. 

The  result  at  the  close  was  as  follows: 


AMERrCA. 

Rice '5  vs. 

Sewall I  " 

Sawin o  " 

Richardson i  " 

Keeler o  " 

Bridgman o  " 

Total 3% 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Webb 'A 

Bateman o 

I^avidson i 

Roome o 

Hiimpass 1 

Brown i 

Total 3M 


Difficulties  of  Problem-Construction. 

Bv  Ai.AiN  C.  White. 

The 'adage  "  too  many  cooks"  applies  to  Chess- 
Problems  only  in  the  punning  sense ;  for  two  or 
more  heads  are  frequently  superior  to  one  head 
in  polishing,  if  not  in  conceiving,  a  good  piece  of 
work.  Apart  from  the  many  masterpieces  of 
joint  authorship,  every  composer  knows  how 
much  he  has  benefited  from  the  criticisms  of 
friends  ;  paiticularly  in  having  "cooks  "and  other 
flaws  pointed  out,  which  are  often  overlooked  in 
one's  own  work,  and  which  stand  ovit  prominently 
in  that  of  others.  The  following  problem  teaches 
vividly  the  lesson  that  to  correct  a  flaw  which  has 
baffled  all  one's  resources,  the  best  course  is  to 
ask  advice  from  somebody  to  whom  the  position 
in  question  is  new. 


NO. 


White  mates  in  two  moves. 

This  setting  was  a  decided  favorite  of  mine,  and 
passed  through  the  columns  of  several  papers  at- 
tracting favorable  comments;  when  some  analyti- 
cal per.son,  not  sharing  the  superficial  feeling  that 
becnuse  a  problem  gets  into  print  it  must  be 
"sound,"  showed  that  it  obviously  had  no  solution. 
The  key-move  is  Kt— Q  5,  and  the  trouble  arises 
from  the  presence  of  the  black  Rook,  in  the  varia- 

Kt-Qs 

tion  1 ,  and  White  has  no  mating-move. 

Q-KB, 

The  suggestion  to  do  away  with  the  Rook  seemed 

-useless,  in  that  then  the  "  cook  "  by  B  x  Q  became 


Life  Insurance 

Free  from  AH 

Speculative 

Features. 


The 


Travelers 
Insurance 
Company 

Hartford  ,Conn. 

S.C.DUNHAM. 

Pre.sidenl. 


Accident  Insurance 

in  the 

Oldest,  Larg'est 
and  Strongtest 

Accident  Company 

in  the  World. 


There  Are  Some 

EYE  OPENERS 

In  Accident  Insurance  Policies 

Just  placed  on   the  market  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO. 

Thev  are  something  new,  and  there  is 
nothing  now  offered  that  can  touch  them  in 
LIBERALITY,  in  INCRPIASED  BENK- 
FITS,  in  SIMPLICITY. 

And  the  .same  old  security  grown  larger 
that  makes  THE  TRAVELERS'  contracts 
the  most  widely  popular  among  solid  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  is  behind  them. 

Agents  in  every  town.       Write  us  for  details. 


CK.    STALL 


STALLS  BOOKS 

A  Man  with  a  Message 

Millions  <if  piojilf  always  await 
llie  man  wuli  a  real  message. 
Dr.  Stall  lias  found  it  so.  His 
books  are  already  circulated  in 
every  land. 

275th  thousand  In  English. 
They  an-  being  translated  into 
several  languages  in  Europe 
and  two  in  Asia. 

THE  SELF  AND  SEX  SERIES 

lias  the  umiualifitd  ciulorsmient  of 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook  Bishop  Vincent 

Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon  Anthony  Comstock 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  "Pansy" 

l>r.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  Frances  E.  Wlllard 

Dr.  Francis  F.  Clark  Lady  H.  Somerset 
Eminent  physicians  and  hundreds  of  others. 

4  BOOKS  TO  iVlEN.    Hy  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
What  a  Yoiin(;  Hoy  Ot"(.iiT  to  Know. 
What  a  Yoi'st;  Man  Oicmtto  Know. 

What  a  Yoi'no  Ht'suAS'DOiKiHTTo  Know. 
What  a  Man  op  45  Ouc;iir  to  Know. 
4  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.     By  Mrs.  Mary  M'ood. 
Allen,  M.D.,and  Mrs.  Kmma  K.  A.  Drake,  M.U. 
What  a  Yoirsc.  (jIkl  C)i'(;ht  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Oi'cht  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wifk  OiKiiirTO  Know. 
What  A  Woman  oi>  45  <)t  cht  to  Know. 
$1  per  copy,  post  free. '  Send  J  or  iaHe  of  contents. 

Vir  Publishing  Co.  1^.1  jf„;?;  R'^^^elphia 


CTADK  TREES  succked  where 

XIAI^areo,tN«rB.rv       OTHERS    FAIL 

■  •11  '    ''■"''  """''  *"'■''"'•    '*'"""  "'  '**  vi-nr»'  cxprrionco 

W  STARK  BROS,  Louiglaoa,  Mo.;  Daasville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


Special  Values  in 

Fine  Violins 


Anyone  thinkinR  of  pnr- 
cbsMing  a  fine  violin 
Bbould  Hend  three  two 
cent  stampH  for  our  Fine 
Violin  OatalOKue,  It 
_  contains    fac-Himtles     of 

LabelH  printed  In  colors,  "Hintu  on  the  Proper 
Aiijustment  of  »  Violin,"  PliotoKnKnivingsof 
notH(i  violinn  and  a  complete  Descriptive  Liot 
of  the  Fine  Violinsoffered  for  »ale  by  us.  In 
our  present  collection  are  superb  instrument* 
at  a  very  low  range  of  prices,  besides  the  cele- 
brated Hawley  collection  of  Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius,  Amatl  and  other  masterpieces.  If 
desired,  several  line  violins  will  be  sent  direct 
to  responsible  persons  for  inspection,  or  they 
may  be  ordered  direct  through  the  local  music 
dealer. 
Easy  monthly  payments  may  be  arranRpd. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  ^^SfiVlS^c^o*.*" 

The  World's   I.arsrst   Music    House, 
flells  "Kverythlns  Known  In    Music." 


HENRY    FIELDING 

A  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  together  with  a 
brochure  giving  a  complete  list  of  Fielding's 
writings  compared  with  what  is  published  in  present 
editions,  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning 
this  paper.  Address  CkO.SCUP&  STERLING  CO. 
25  West  34tli  St.,  New  York. 


1  am  in  everybody's  mouth  every  day — or  ought  to  be. 


bookM, 


Bold  Oolf  la  a  TeUow  Boz-for  your  pmin  tion.    Curved  handle  and  fice  to  fit  the 
Urisiirs  in  irrcKiilaMiifts—cl»an«b»tw»«nth»  teeth.    Hole  in  han.lle  and  hook 
*^'<^^nly  i>cr-..ins — the  only  ones  who  like  our  brush.  ^ 
Toolh  'J'rulhs." 


l.nt.      Thismr, 
ul  for  our  frc 


Adults' 3SC.  Youths' asc.  ChM<lren't  ajc.   B]r  mall  or  at  dealen*. 


:^^ '|)ropfiu(a£tlc^V ' 


FLOKENOE  VFO.  CO.,  14  Flna  St.,  Floranea.  Man. 


SAVES  HOSIERY 

OSE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


QUPPORTER 


Uciiders  of  TuK  LiTKiiAitr  UioeuT  arc  asked  to  meullon  the  iiublicallon  wlii'u  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

Why  is  Pears'  Soap — the 
best  in  the  world,  the  soap 
with  no  free  alkali  in  it — 
sold  for  15  cents   a  cake? 

It  was  made  for  a  hos- 
pital soap  in  the  first 
place,  made  by  request, 
the  doctors  wanted  a  soap 
that  would  wash  as  sharp 
as  any  and  do  no  harm 
to  the  skin.  That  means 
a  soap  all  soap,  with  no 
free  alkali  in  it,  nothing 
but  soap;  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  in  it.  Cost  de- 
pends on  quantity;  quan- 
tity comes  of  quality. 

Sold  all  over  the  -world. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping    Cough,    Croup, 

Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 

Fever,  Diphtheria.Scarlct  Fever 

Don't  fall  to  nse  Cresolene 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which  pives 
the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value.  All  Dcu^rclsts. 
VAFO.CRK*«»LE>"E  CO..  180  Fnlton  Slr«t,  New  York. 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Every- 


K^^^B  Known  the  world  over 

H^^^P  thing  from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

^HP^  THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

cai^Kgce  Successors  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 

FREE      104  Chambers  St,  New  York  City 


ASTHMA 

tit-*  iraprnve<l  :  blood  e 
built  up  ;  health  pernian. 
Book  %h  A.  Free. 


TAKEX    FROM    THE    SYSTEM 

Nothing  remains  which  can  produce  an  at- 
tack. Vou  can  eat,  sleep  and  stand  exposure 
withont  slightest  return  of  symptoms.  Appe- 
iriched ;  nerves  strenethened ;  whole  system 
utly  restored  ;  life  made  enjoyable, 

DR,  UAVES,  Buffalo,  3«.  Y, 


CHURCH  CUSHIONS.  Izr.^ 
cushions  whicli  do  not  pack  down  rior  harbor  dust  and  ver- 
min. Send  fffcat.iloguesof  E?\  bed  Mattresses. Cushions.etc. 
THE  A.  A.  BOHITERT  CO.,  DEPT.  G,   CINCIKNATI,  0. 


A||CAD  DATCC    California,  'Washington,  Orecron, 
WnCHr    nH  I  CO   Colorado.      We   sec  :  re  reduced 
rates  on  householdgoodsotintendingsettlerstotlieabove 
States.      Write  for  rates.     Map  of  California,  FHEE. 
TRASS-( O.VTl.XE.MAL  FREIGHT  tO.,I.'2iDearbomSt.,ChicaBO. 


inevitable.  It  the  Bishop  at  K  sq  were  retained, 
the  white  King  must  be  moved  out  of  danger  of 
check,  thereby  necessitating  extra  White  force  ; 
if  the  Bishop  were  dispensed  with,  the  "cook" 
Q-  R8  check  became  operative.  Finding  noway 
out  of  this  dilemma,  I  laid  the  problem  by,  hoping 
for  some  future  inspiration. 
Dr.  H.Kcidanz  suggested  the  following  version  : 


"eo^^e^TeUi^N  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Here  we  have  the  black  Rook  of  No.  I.  replaced 
by  the  black  Knight  on  Q  R  sq.  so  that,  if 

B  X  Q 
I. and  no  mate  ;  and  the  white  King  re- 

Kt— B  2 
placed  b}'  two  cew  Pawns  and  the  black  Rook. 
The  position  of  the  Rook  is  interesting,  in  that  it 
not  only  fills  the  square  Kt  5,  but,  also,  makes  un- 
necessary the  black  Bishop  on  Kt  6  in  No.  I.,  thus 
preserving  the  variation  2.  Q  x  K  B  P,  mate. 
While  this  is  an  excellent  attempt  at  correction, 
it  fails,  on  account  of  the  "cook,"  Q  x  Kt  check. 


'  'W        ^i 


mm.  uiWMi.  ^ 


No.  III.  is  the  final  version  suggested  by  Mr.  H. 
Bennecke.  It  is  a  model  of  construction.  All  the 
seven  variations  are  retained  and  the  "  cooks  "  de- 
feated at  a  considerable  saving  in  material.  The 
transposition  of  the  Pawn  from  Q  B  5  to  K  Kt  7  en- 
ables the  white  King  to  find  shelter  without  the 
aid  of  the  enemy's  Knight  (KB  8  in  No.  II).  But 
the  masterstroke  is  the  black  Pawn  on  Q  2  I  This 
Pawn  not  only  relieves  Dr.  Keidanz's  Kt,  in  de- 
feating B  X  Q  by  moving  one  square,  but  it  wards 
off  the  other  "  cook,"  Q  x  Kt  ch,  by  its  power  to  go 
toQ4- 

Such  strokes  of  inspiration  as  this  differentiate 
problems  of  the  grade  of  No.  I.,  had  it  been  sound, 
from  works  like  No.  III.  The  fact  that  such  flashes 
of  good  fortune  do  not  always  come  to  the  orig- 
inal author  of  a  position  is  the  ground  on  which  I 
base  my  moral,  that,  after  a  certain  point  is 
reached  in  turning  out  an  obstinate  problem,  the 
most  efBcient  tonic  is  advice. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
in .;  can  be  made  on  a  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.  Nowash- 

lini;.  No  wettin);  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.     Ai;ents  wanted. 

I    AWTOM   /^  CC%      SOVesey  St,,  New  York. 

L/\W  IU1>   OC  CU.,  69  Dearborn  street.  Chics 


The  name  of 
Macbeth  is  on 
good  lamp  chim- 
neys from  Con- 
stantinople to 
Valparaiso. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


A  NEW  INVENTION 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER. 

DIAIUAfSrC  ''o  Write  for  Special  offer 
Dili  WHUbO  Oostlera,  to  Men  and  Women, 
at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part  time,  showing, 
taking  orders  and  appointing  agents  for  IIAB- 
RI.SON'.S  BI.UE  FI<A9IE  MKW  FVEl.  Oil. 
STOVES.  Wonderful  invention.  Just  out.  Noth- 
ing else  lik*  it.    A  Great  Seller  summer  and  winter. 

.SPLENDID  FOR  COOKING 
AND  BAKING. 


We  want  Agents,  Salesmen  and  Managers  in  every 
■tate.  Biggest  money  maker  ever  offered.  Enormoa* 
demand  year  round,  in  every  city,  town,  village  and 
among  farmers.  Customers  delighted.  Write  for 
catalogue.     Most  Wonderfal  Stove  IriTented. 

A  SPOONFUL  OF  OIL  MAKES 

A  HOGS-HEAD  OF  FUEL  GAS. 

Clenerntealts  own  Fuel  6aa  from  Kerosene  or 
common  coal  oil.  No  cotton  wick,  dirt,  kindling, 
ashes,  or  hot  fiery  kitchens.  Splendid  cooker,  roast> 
er  and  baker.    Makes  summer  cooking  a  pleasure. 

CHEAPEST  AND  SAFEST  FUEL, 

10  to  so  CENTS  a  week  should  furnish  Fuel  Gas 
for  small  family  for  cooking .  A  gallon  of  Eerosen* 
oil  costing  8c  to  10c  should  furnish  Fuel  Gat  for  s 
hot  blue  flaipe  fire  for  about  18  hours. 

NO  BIORB  NEED  OF  THB 

DANGEROUS  GASOLINE  STOVES 

No  more  Big  Goal  Bills,  Smoky  Cotton  Wick  Stoves, 
expensive,  dirty  coal  and  wood  stoves — ours  are  ab* 
•olately  (.Afe — will  not  explode — easily  operated. 
Should  last  10  years.  Handsomely  made.  All  sizea. 
PRICES.  S3.00  UP. 
Write  today  for  Cstalosae,  FBEE.  «IM>  tow 
Special  Offer,  New  Plan,  etc.  Address, 
WORLD  MFG.  CO..  6418  World  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  0* 


"CENT  per  CENT' 


A  Monlhl.v  Mastn/inp— presenting  financial 
facts,  figures  and  information  in  an  inter- 
esting manner— .'iO  (i>nt«  n  jenr.  Tliiee 
niontns'  trial  s»ubsfription  10  Ccuts,  stamps 
or  silver.    Sample  copy  free. 


Mitchell.Scliiller  6  Barnes,  52  Bway  New  York 


69  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
Readers  01  The  LiTKRARy  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


CAUSE,  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  of 

CONSUMPTION 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Contents 
of  Book 

H.  H.  SPIERS,  M.D.,  Publisher 

124  W.  Lorain  Street.        -         (^BERLIN.  OHIO 
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Tlif  most  sumptuous  tnli- 
tionoCtlif  Waverley  Nov- 
els     ever     publishetl     is 
yours  if  you  act  prompt- 
ly, at  almost  lialf  the  refi- 
iilar  |)ri(.-e.     You  involve 
no    risk,    as     tlie    books 
can  be  returneii  to  us  if  not  .satisfactory.     In  a  short  time  evory  re- 
maining; set  will  be  sold  and  if  you  do  not  order  now  you  will  miss 
a  truly  unusual  opportunity. 


ONLY  25 
SETS  LEFT 


YOU  SAVE  $42.50 
If  You  Join  this  Club 


Of  the  1,IXK) 
set.s  of  this 
edition  that 
fortunate     in 


numbered 
exquisite 

we  were 
securing, 


NO  MONEY 
REQUIRED 
NOW 


ONLY  2.1  SETS  now   ._ 

main.     No  others  can  be 

secured    after    the.se    are 
iZituv.     Tlif  regular  price  is  $87.50.     Jt)in  this  club  and  you  save 
$42..')<i.     The  coupon  below  brings  you  the  set  free  for  examination: 
easy  instalments  pay  for  it  if  you  decide  to  keep  it 


It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  tliis  edition  is  of  the  same  sheets  as  the  rare  edition  now  being  sold  at  $3,500  per  set! 

THE  WATCHWEEL  EDITION  of  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT'S  COMPLETE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS 

Tweuty-tlve   Koyal  Octavo  VoltiineH,  printed  ou  plate  paper,   lioiiud  in  rieli  red   Itiiekraiii,  Cover  DeHignit  in 
colors,  titles,  etc.,  iu  gold,  Cillt  tops,  etc.,  and  containiug  3,:i40  beautUul  illuHtrationit  drawn  by  44  artlttta 

Never  before  liave  the  fascinating  Wiiverley  Novels  been  presented  in  such  en<Uiriii<r  and  exquisite  form  as  in  this  superb  set.    This  is  one  of  those 
choice  works  whicli  will  be  always  the  pride  of  the  owner,  one  of  the  most  vjilualjle  parts  of  his  library. 


The  Size 

of  each  volume  is  10^6  in- 
ches lonK.  "  inches  wide, 
I'iij  inche.s  thick. 

The  Binding 

is  a  rare  conihination  of 
eleijance  an<l  l>eaiity,  heing 
rich,  red  Buckram,  with 
designs  and  titles  in  yellow, 
lihick  and  (rolil. 

Large  Clear  Type 


Read  What   These 

Purchasers  Say 

About  It 

"  Superior  to  All  Other 
Editions" 

S.  V.  WilHon,  Attorney 
at  Law,  C'lcarlield,  Pa.: 
"TliH  Watchweel  }<^lition 
of  Scott's  Waverley  Nov- 
els is  the  finest  edition  I 
liave  ever  seen.  Before 
uurchasing  your  eilition, 
I  had  examined  various 
ot tier edii ions.  The  Waich- 
weel  edition  has  the  fliiesl 
paper,  the  best  illustra- 
tions, and  the  best  type  it 
has  t>een  my  pleasure  to 
come  across." 

"  Better  than  the  Ad- 
vertisetnent  Says" 

\V.  L,.  Klewer,  .Vrchi- 
tect,  ChicuKo  :  ■■  1  confess 
most  cheerfully  that  the 
edition  in  its  makeup  far 
exceeds  that  which  I  ex- 
pected from  your  adver- 
tisement." 

Among  His  Choicest 
Books 

William  O.  Cutter, 

BoHton.    .Mass.:      "I   have 

found  them  to  be  worthy  "In  another  corner  .  .  .  On-y  « 

of   a  place  among  ot hers  ^Reduced  from  one  of  (he  pictures  illustrntini/ 

which   I    consider    of    the  ' 

highest  grade  of  typotrraphical  excellence,  as  well  as  of  binding,  pai)er,  etc." 


eic  siayiiii^  men. 

a  scene  in  "  Castle  Dangerous.''^) 


The  Pictures 

vividly  and  faithfully 
portray  the  scenes  of 
the  stories— 3,340  of  them 
drawn  by  44  eminent  art- 
ists. 

The  Paper 

is  of  the  liiKhest  ipiality. 
heavy  plate ;  wide  mar- 
gins ;  gilt  tops. 

Durable  Bindings 

Read  What  These 

Purchasers  Say 

About  It 

Even  More  Than 
Claimed 

■W.  T.  Jardan,  Trini- 
dad, Colo.  :  •'  I  lind  tlie 
Watchweel  Edition  of 
Scott's  Waverley  Novels 
all  and  even  more  than 
ou  claim.  As  a  lover  of 
cott.  1  prize  this  edition." 

A  Delight  to  Read  Such 
Beautiful  Books 

Herl>ert  L.  Luques, 

Counselor  at  Imw,  New 
York  City:  "It  is  a  de- 
light to  read  books  so 
beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated." 

Gives  Entire  Satisfac- 
tion 

J.  Snowden  Hell,  .At- 
torney at  Law,  Pittsl)urg, 
Pa.:  ''After  a  thorough 
and  careful  examination 
of  the  \Viit<-hweel  Kdition 
of  the  Waverley  Novels 
'which  1  bought  from  you 
some  time  since,  I  take 
much  pleasure  iu  express- 
ing tlie  entire  satisfac- 
tion which  the  books  have 
given  me." 


The  Finest  Edition  Ever  Seen 

R.  S.  .Steele,  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Indian  Service,  Ponca  Agency, 
White  pjigle,  (Jkla.:  "This  is  one  of  the  tlnest  sets  of  Scott  I  have  ever  seen." 


The  Illustrations  Simply  Perfect 

A.  II.  WhiKield.  .Jackson,  Miss.:  "The  illustrations  are  not  only  excel- 
lent in  artistic  cpiality— many  of  them  being  s|)lendid  — but  they  are  histori- 
cally accurate  and  absolutely  true  to  the  author." 


Our  Special  Offer  Cuts  the  Price  in  Half 

It  satistactory  :;^;:^r^::'^j^riS^:^^  L''\?''Jn'L^L' 

Send  us  SOiOO    whu.'^it'H  and  return  tliespeclal  coupon    MOntn^    20    MOnthS 

below.      Keep  and  cxainine  tliem  for 
live  cjiiys.     If  I  lie  books  are  un.satisfactory  yon  may  notify  lis,  and  bold  ihrni  siilijrct 
to  our  order.     If  yon  decide  to  keep  this  treasure  you  may  pay  for  it  on  the  easy 
iiiBliilment  terms  of  $5.(l()  down  wlien   yon   notify  us  you  have  decidiil  to  keep  it. 
The  balance  can  be  paid  in  twenty  monthly  subscription  payments  of  only  $2.(X)  each. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


Special  Accmptanco  Form 

Watchweel  Edition  of  Scott's  Waverley  Novels 

KisK  .V  Wai.naI.i.s  CoMIANV.SCi  l,MfiiyiII<'  I'liicf.  Ni»  Vcrk. 

aeKllrmrn  :  I  iici'i-pl  your  mxTinl  nffer  lo  nt'ml.  wltliout 
<-hiii({<'.  "ii  npprovni.  die  a^  •...Iiiiiich  nf  ymir  mHTiiil  llnilt<>(l 
WhIiIiw,..-!  Kclltli.ii  of  Soott'H  WBv<Tlf.v  Novcln.  It  Ik  iiiiiI.t 
kIoikI  Hint  I  iitii  friM-  to  kpi'p  nn<l  ••xiimlne  the  work  for  f)  <1r)» 
«ri4T  roM-lpt.  and  If  I  do  ni>l  wlnh  llio  Iwok*  1  nmy  notify  you. 
nnd  hold  t III- Niini- HUhJts-t  lo  your  ordiT.  If  I  d.'ulre  to  k.-«-p 
Ihe  !K>okH.  I  ftifiee  to  wind  you  $.')  (K)  with  my  letter  utAtiiiK  tlmt 
I  will  ki-rii  tht'in,  and  1  iwri-v  U>  pay  Uie  Italaitcu  iu  20  muulUly 
vubH-riptfon  paynienta  of  $3.00. 


Nanic. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


ANOTHER  GERMAN-AMERICAN  TIFF. 

AN  important  feature  of  current  history  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  a  peculiar  series  of  occurrences  that  have 
provoked  displays  of  ill-feeling  or  good-feeling  between  this 
country  and  Germany.  The  instance  most  provocative  of  good- 
feeling  was  Prince  Henry's  visit ;  the  instances  provocative  of 
the  opposite  emotion  have  been  the  Dewey-Diederichs  incident 
in  Manila  Bay,  the  Admiral's  reported  remark  on  his  way  home 
that  our  next  war  would  be  with  Germany,  Senator  Lodge's 
speech  at  theopeningof  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  New  England  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Ger- 
man-British campaign  against  Venezuela,  and  Admiral  Dewey's 
recent  remarks  in  Newark,  in  which  he  compared  our  navy  with 
the  Kaiser's,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter. 

Hardly  less  important  than  these  events  have  been  the  expres- 
sions of  the  newspapers  in  regard  to  them,  revealing  the  sentiments 
of  the  two  peoples  toward  each  other  ;  and  those  who  deplore  any 
feeling  of  hostility  between  the  two  nations  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  American  press  are  not  stirred  by  these  occurrences  to  the 
use  of  intemperate  language  or  railing  accusation.  This  persis- 
tently good-natured  temper  of  the  American  newspapers  in  their 
treatment  of  Germany  has  been  noted  several  times  in  these  col- 
umns, and  the  pre.sent  instance  affords  further  confirmation  of  the 
fact.  The  great  majority  of  our  newspapers  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  belief  that  Admiral  Dewey's  disparaging  reflections 
on  the  German  navy  and  Emperor  were  unnecessary  and  in  poor 
taste,  and  a  number  of  papers  think  he  should  have  been  repri- 
manded. The  German  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  so  the  cable 
reports  tell  us,  have  indulged  freely  in  sarcastic  and  slurring  re- 
marks at  our  expense,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  that  are  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  our  own  journals. 

Admiral  Dewey  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  German  navy, 
in  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  Newark  Evejiing 
News : 

"I  have  made  a  deep  study  of  that  navy.     My  belief  is  that  its 


efficiency  in  possible  action  is  greatly  overestimated.  The  men 
do  not  begin  to  compare  in  education  and  intelligence  with  the 
Americans.  Their  men  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  educated  so 
that  they  look  to  the  officers  and  depend  upon  them  for  specific 
instructions  in  the  least  matters.  The  maneuvers  in  the  Carib- 
bean were  not  only  successful,  but  were  the  greatest  object-les- 
son of  the  kind,  probably,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was 
an  object-lesson  to  the  Kaiser  more  than  to  any  other  person. 
Think  of  it,  54  war-ships,  including  colliers  and  all.  Germany 
could  not  possibly  get  a  fleet  over  here  that  could  fight  such  an 
aggregation  of  war-ships  as  that." 

It  is  said  that  the  President  had  a  personal  interview  with  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  in  which  the  Admiral,  while  admitting  that  he 
expressed  the  sentiments  reported,  said  that  the  interview  had 
been  distorted,  and  that  his  remarks  were  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication. The  President  is  said  to  have  accepted  this  explanation 
as  satisfactory,  but  some  think  they  see  a  mild  rebuke  to  the 
Admiral  in  the  passage  in  the  President's  Chicago  speech,  in 
which  he  said:  "Boasting  and  blustering  are  as  objectionable 
among  nations  as  among  individuals,  and  the  public  men  of  a 
great  nation  owe  it  to  their  sense  of  national  self-respect  to  speak 
courteously  of  foreign  Powers,  just  as  a  brave  and  self-respect- 
ing man  treats  all  around  him  courteously." 
.  The  Admiral's  words  bring  out  the  opinion  from  one  Berlin 
paper  that  "the  American  navy  is  evidently  suffering  from  a 
disease  of  infancy,  lack  of  modesty,"  while  "its  leader  evinces 
something  unspeakably  immature."  The  same  paper  declares 
that  it  "can  only  stand  amazed  that  such  intensified  self-com- 
placency should  take  root  in  a  people  of  Germanic  origin."  We 
are  suffering  from  "exaggerated  military  self-conceit,"  according 
to  the  diagnosis  of  another  German  journal,  while  a  third  names 
it  "silly  megalomania."  A  Count  von  Reventlow  contributes  to 
the  press  an  article  in  which  he  avers  that  Germany's  first 
squadron  alone  "could  smash  Dewey's  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage "  in  short  order.  He  further  informs  his  readers  that  our 
navy  suffers  from  poor  marksmanship,  an  insufficient  number  of 
officers  and  men,  low  morale,  and  wholesale  desertions. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New  York)  remarks,  in  a 
somewhat  satirical  editorial : 

"Is  it  not  a  very  ridiculous  display  of  wrath  in  which  some  of 
the  German  papers  are  indulging  at  the  expense  of  the  gallant 
Dewey  and  his  countrymen  generally?  Has  it  come  to  this,  that 
the  American  admiral  as  well  as  our  forecastle  poet,  must  be 
forced  to  silence  through  fear  of  German  censorship?  'Jack  the 
Dasher'  made  his  choice  like  a  gentleman  between  fighting  and 
apologizing,  and  now  it  has  come  the  turn  of  the  admiral  at  the 
other  end  of  the  vessel. 

"  But  let  us  not  be  ungenerous.  From  whom  can  we  accept 
rebuke  with  so  much  graciousness  as  from  our  good  friend  of 
Germany  who  has  given  us  such  substantial  proofs  in  the  statue 
of  Frederick  and  the  visit  of  a  prince  of  the  falsity  of  the  French 
proverb  that '  Le  Prussien  est  essentielletnent  faux  bonhomme  ?  ' 
Are  we  not  still  further  indebted  to  the  Kaiser  for  the  generous  en- 
couragement Admiral  Dewey  received  from  the  German  fleet  in 
Manila  Baj'?  Do  we  not  know  how  earnestly  he  sympathized 
with  our  attempt  to  obtain  St.  Domingo  from  the  Dane,  and  how 
unremitting  were  his  efforts  through  the  secret  channels  of 
diplomacy  to  persuade  Denmark  to  ratify  the  treaty  for  the  ces- 
sion of  the  island  to  the  United  States?  Have  we  not  had  in 
Venezuela  a  striking  illustration  of  the  German  Emperor's  cor- 
dial acceptance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  we  regard  as  of  so 
much   importance  to  the  preservation  of  this  continent  from 
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entanglement  in  European  conditions?  .  .  .  The  instructions  in 
cypher  which  hastened  the  German  squadron  from  Hongkong  to 
Manila,  without  other  explanation  than  that  given  by  the  Ger- 
mans at  Shanghai  to  the  effect  'that  Spain  had  offered  a  coaling- 
station  in  the  Philippines  to  Germany,  and  that  the  squadron 
had  gone  to  take  it  '  ;  all  this  was  one  of  those  delicate  expres- 
sions of  good-will  that  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  our  people,  as 
they  did  into  the  hearts  of  Dewey  and  his  squadron  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Manila  Bay.  If  we  are  building  a  navy,  it  is 
not  because  we  have  any  distrust  of  Germany,  but  that  we  may 
use  it  against  the  Turk  or  defend  ourselves  against  some  other 
unchristian  monarch  who  has  given  us  no  proof  of  friendship  and 
good- will." 

A  view  that  is  interesting  because  almost  solitary  is  seen  in 
the  following  comment  by  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot : 

"  It  is  from  every  point  of  view  desirable  that  our  relations  with 
Germany  should  be  those  of  frank  antagonism.  Politically  and 
commercially.  Germany  is  our  enemy — the  one  enemy  with  whom 
we  need  concern  ourselves;  for  England,  while  secretly  hostile, 
lives  on  our  bread  and  meat  and  will,  therefore,  never  provoke 
hostilities. 

"Of  course  in  saying  that  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
•with  Germany  should  be  frankly  antagonistic,  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  United  States  should  seek  a  conflict  with  Ger- 
many. Quite  the  contrary.  War  is  brutal,  inhuman,  wasteful, 
and  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  What  we  mean  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  brought  to  understand  that  Germany  is  the 
enemy  of  our  country — that  they  should  not  be  deceived  by 
bypocritical  blandishments  whose  purpose  is  deception.  For 
Germany  is  trying  the  same  game  with  us  it  played  successfully 
on  France.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  scene  is  changed 
from  land  to  sea.  Bismarck  waited  till  Germany  was  superior 
to  France  on  land,  then  he  provoked  hostilities.  Emperor  Will- 
iam has  been  trying  to  soft-soap  Americans  until  Germany's 
naval  armament  is  superior  to  ours.  Then  his  scheme  of  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  in  South  America  is  to  be  undertaken. 

"  After  all,  what  do  Americans  care  for  Germany's  friendship? 
Absolutely  nothing.  All  that  we  ask  of  Germany  is  that  it  mind 
its  own  business.  The  United  States  and  Germany  have  noth- 
ing whatever  in  common.  Anything  that  helps  to  a  popular 
understanding  of  that  fact  is  to  be  applauded." 

"Tactless  and  unbecoming, "declares  the  New- VorA'er  Staais- 
Zeitung  in  the  course  of  an  acidulated  characterization  of  the 
Manila  hero's  burst  of  confidence.  This  German-American  daily 
has  been  accused  of  deriving  its  inspiration  from  the  banks  of 
the  Spree.  "German  newspapers  are  mistaken,"  it  says,  "when 
they  put  this  incident  on  all-fours  with  the  Coghlan  episode,  and 
demand  similar  disciplinary  measures  for  the  Admiral,  or  at 
least  think  them  appropriate.  Coghlan  had,  in  the  course  of  an 
occasion  that  may  be  deemed  public,  made  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  a  laughing-stock."  The  Socialist  New-Yorker  Volks- 
zeitung  observes  that  "it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  nation  if 
its  military  leaders  despise  the  enemy,"  and  it  fears  that  Ameri- 
cans, grown  overconfident  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  war,  may 
have  experiences  of  sea  power  in  some  future  time  that  will  not 
soothe  their  national  pride.  The  Jingoes  are  furious  with 
Dewey,  it  further  observes.  Why  build  a  great  navy  if  the  very 
Power  it  is  to  withstand  is  so  inferior  to  ourselves  as  the  Admiral 
would  have  us  believe? 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  observes: 

"If  the  highest  officer  in  the  German  navy  were  to  say,  either 
officially  or  unofficially,  that  the  sea  armament  of  the  Un  t.-d 
States  consisted  of  a  waterlogged  flotilla  of  wornout  bathtubs, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  remark  would  cause  the  slightest  ripple 
of  excitement  here.  We  might  laugh  a  little  over  it.  but  we 
should  promptly  forget  all  about  it. 

"  Hut  some  of  our  German  friends  appear  to  be  built  of  more 
B3nsitive  stuff,  or  else  they  are  not  so  sure  about  their  own  navy. 
They  are  getting  warmer  every  day  ns  they  roll  that  Dewey 
opinion  like  a  bitter  morsel  under  their  tongues.  They  seem  to 
have  lost  their  heads  altogether  and  are  now  trying  to  see  who 
can  say  the  harshest  things  about  us." 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE  ABANDONS   PROHIBITION. 

XT  EW  HAMPSHIRE,  following  quickly  in  the  steps  of  Ver- 
*■  ^  mont,  has  abandoned  its  policy  of  prohibition,  or  semi- 
prohibition,  of  the  liquor  traffic,  to  which  it  has  clung  for 
forty-eight  years,  and  has  adopted  in  its  place  a  high-license  and 
local-option  law.  This  takes  New  Hampshire  out  of  the  pro- 
hibition column,  leaving  but  three  prohibition  States — Maine, 
Kansas,  and  North  Dakota.  The  old  prohibitory  law,  which 
was  enacted  in  1855,  resembled  the  Maine  law,  except  that  the 
prohibition  was  applied  only  against  the  retail  sale,  and  not 
against  the  manufacture,  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  new  law, 
which  was  signed  by  Governor  Batchelder  week  before  last,  will 
take  effect  on  May  i,  and  provides  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
engage  in  the  liquor  traffic  in  all  cities  and  towns  of  the  State 
that  shall  have  accepted,  by  a  majority  vote,  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  The  law  is  different  from  others  of  its  kind  in  that  it 
calls  for  the  appointment  of  a  bipartizan  state  board  of  licen.se 
commissioners,  which  is  practically  given  absolute  authority  to 
regulate  the  liquor  traffic. 

These  commissioners  may  not  only  grant  licenses  of  all  classes, 
without  number,  provided  that  the  applicants  conform  with  cer- 
tain requirements,  but  they  have  the  power  to  revoke  the  inn- 
holders'  license,  which  is  considered  in  the  first  class,  "at  any 
time  without  notice,  at  their  own  discretion,"  and  can  even  grant 
licenses  in  towns  where  the  majority  votes  against  license. 
They  are  also  "authorized  and  empowered  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  the  traffic  under  any  license  of  the  first 
class  as  they  see  fit,"  and  can  appoint  as  many  special  agents  as 
they  please  "to  investigate  all  matters  relating  to  the  collection 
of  license  fees  or  penalties  and  in  relation  to  compliance  with 
the  law." 

Some  papers  regard  this  board  as  an  experiment  on  the  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  doubt  whether  it  will  be  a  success.  The 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph  denounces  the  new  law  and  the 
license  commission  in  these  terms: 

"Evidently  the  politicians  who  have  forced  upon  the  State  the 
obnoxious  state  license  commission  did  not  feel  that  they  had 
made  their  power  felt  sufficiently,  so  they  add  a  few  amendments 
to  the  bill  when  it  came  before  the  Senate,  the  majority  of  which 
materially  injure  the  bill,  either  as  a  temperance  measure  or  a 
just  law.  The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Remich  in  the  House, 
making  purchasers  of  liquor  at  hotels,  under  the  innkeepers' 
license,  pay  for  a  meal  of  at  least  25  cents  in  value  before  being 
eligible  for  a  drink,  was  stricken  out.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  spoiled  a  very  good  feature  of  the  bill  and  makes 
it  easier  for  houses  of  prostitution  to  be  run  with  an  innkeeper's 
license.  No  meal  has  to  be  purchased,  and  any  sort  of  an  estab- 
lishment that  has  a  few  rooms  to  let  and  a  blank-book  for  a 
register  can  pretend  to  be  a  full-fledged  hotel.  Such  an  institu- 
tion can  be  set  up  even  in  towns  which  vote  no  license,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  town  and  the  displeasure  of  the  people  thereof. 
The  bonds  are  reduced  from  twice  the  amount  of  the  licen.se  to 
$500,  a  provision  which  will  make  it  less  expensive  for  breaking 
the  law.  The  very  powerful  license  commission  is  given  in- 
creased discretion  in  the  granting  of  club  licenses,  and  the 
naming  of  locations  for  saloons.  Altogether  a  machine  is  to  be 
built  up  that  will  be  able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  saloon 
element,  and  the  latter  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in  politi- 
cal contests  in  the  future,  so  far  as  New  Hampshire  is  concerned. 
The  license  bill  that  has  been  passed  is  not  what  the  people 
demanded  or  expected,  but  it  is  a  measure  prepared  for  the 
politicians,  and  designed  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  latter. 
It  was  bad  enough  in  parts  before  the  Senate  tried  its  hand  at 
adding  obnoxious  features." 

Under  the  new  law  licenses  are  granted  at  fees  ranging  from 
$25  to  $1,000  a  year,  and  hotel-keepers,  in  case  of  a  no-licenso 
vote  of  the  community  in  which  they  do  busine.ss,  can  sell  liquors 
each  day  in  the  week  at  the  discretion  of  the  license  commis- 
sioners. The  law  "is  an  iniquitous  and  dangerous  measure," 
declares  the  Boston  Journal ;  but  the  Springfield  Republican 
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believes  that  the  "license  and  local-option  policy  can  not  greatly, 
if  at  all,  increase  the  amount  of  liquor-drinking  in  the  State; 
while  it  will  certainly  result  in  substituting  a  state  of  law  over 
the  liquor  business  in  place  of  the  state  of  anarchy  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed." 


MR.    MORGAN    ON   THE    PROSPECT   OF 
PROSPERITY. 

JPIERPONT  MORGAN  declares  that  "the  general  pessi- 
•  mistic  talk"  in  regard  to  this  country's  prosperity,  which 
is  heard  both  abroad  and  at  home,  "is  in  no  sense  justified  by 
the  facts."  He  admits  that  "there  are  in  the  market  many  undi- 
gested securities,"  but  in  his  judgment  they  are  "essentially 
sound  and  stable."  They  are  issued,  he  points  out,  "not  to 
build  competing  lines,  but 
largely  for  the  purchase 
of  rolling-stock  and  motive 
power  and  for  the  extension 
of  other  facilities  necessitated 
by  the  necessary  movement 
of  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try." Mr.  Morgan  says  further 
(in  an  interview  published 
in  the  Xtw  York  Times)  : 

"As  for  the  general  situa- 
tion, you  may  state  emphat- 
ically and  unequivocally  that 
it  is  most  promising,  with  the 
country  unqualifiedly  i^ros- 
perous.  In  the  iron  and  steel 
trade,  for  example — the  baro- 
meter of  the  country's  growth, 
stability,  and  business  activ- 
ity— there  never  was  so  great 
or  so  profitable  business.  Or- 
ders on  hand  run  far  ahead 
and  the  outlook  is  decidedly 
encouraging. 

"In  short, summing  the  situ- 
ation up.  not  only  is  there 
prosperity  everywhere,  but 
the  promises  are  of  a  continu- 
ation of  that  prosperity  for  a 
long  time  to  come." 

Turning  to  the  commercial 
and  financial  journals,  one 
finds  that  Mr.  Morgan's  opti- 
mistic pronunciamento  is  re- 
ceived with  more  or  less  hesi- 
tation and  skepticism.  These 
journals  'point  out  that  Mr. 
Morgan  seems  to  confine  his 
remarks  to  railroad  securities 

issued  to  cover  new  equipment,  and  to  ignore  the  industrial  or 
"trust"  securities  which  have  been  recently  put  on  the  market. 
The  New  Yox]s.  Journal  of  Commerce  makes  a  critical  review  of 
the  steel  trust  and  shipping  trust  securities  and  of  the  stock  of 
some  of  the  recent  railroad  combinations,  and  observes:  "There 
is  among  these  'undigested  securities'  some  pretty  unwhole- 
some stuff,  and  there  are  plans  for  adding  to  them  a  mass  which 
will  severely  test  the  powers  of  the  market  to  digest  and  assimi- 
late even 'sound  and  stable  '  material."  The  Railway  World 
(Philadelphia),  which  speaks  with  authority  on  this  topic,  says 
that  while  "Mr.  Morgan's  position  has  much  to  commend  it," 
"exception  will  be  taken  to  his  generalization  as  to  the  securities 
now  overhanging  the  market  being  issued  for  the  addition  of 
new  property."  So,  too,  thinks  the  London  Economist ;  and 
Bradslreel' s  sa.ys,  similarly: 

"It  is,  of  course,   to  be  considered  that  the  interview  in  one 
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sense  evades  an  important  distinction  between  new  capital  like 
that  which  is  being  raised  by  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  additional  facilities  and 
improvements  of  their  lines,  and  the  issues  of  securities  which 
have  been  made  by  the  new  Rock  Island  organization,  by  the 
San  Francisco  syndicate,  or  even  by  the  transathuitic  steamship 
combination,  all  of  which  represent  the  acquisition,  at  more  or 
less  advanced  prices,  of  properties  which  already  existed,  and 
whose  securities  were  already  in  the  hands  of  investors  and 
speculators.  In  this  connection  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
good  deal  of  inflation,  and  it  requires  but  little  consideration  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  congestion  of  securities,  as  it  is 
called,  arises  from  the  supply  of  new  stocks  and  bonds  created  in 
connection  with  the  many  recent  railroad  deals  and  combinations. " 

T/i£  United  States  lu7'estor  (Boston)  puts  the  case  even  more 
strongly.     It  remarks  that  Mr.  Morgan's  "nerves  must  be  badly 

unstrung, "  and  hints  that  he 
is  whistling  to  keep  up  his 
courage  at  a  time  when  the 
outlook  is  growing  dark.  It 
continues  : 

"It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Morgan 
had  intended  to  be  very  astute, 
and  to  divert  attention  from 
the  main  issue  to  a  side  issue. 
The  bulk  of  the  'undigested 
securities  '  are  unquestionably 
industrial  securities,  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  audacious 
stock-wateringon  record.  But 
Mr.  Morgan  said  not  a  word 
about  industrial  securities. 
His  remarks  were  confined  to 
securities  which  'were  issued 
not  to  build  competing  lines, 
but  largely  for  the  purchase 
of  rolling-stock  and  motive 
power  and  for  the  extension 
of  other  facilities  necessitated 
by  the  necessary  movement 
of  the  products  of  the  country, ' 
— that  is,  to  railroad  securities. 
Such  puerilities  as  this  are 
calculated  to  produce  a  very 
different  effect  from  the  one 
intended.  Is  Mr.  Morgan  an 
ostrich  that  he  should  bury  his 
head  in  the  sand  in  this 
fashion?  It  is  not  the  crea- 
tion of  new  railroad  securi- 
ties (tho  that  has  been  greatly 
overdone)  that  fills  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  apprehension. 
It  is  the  insane,  audacious, 
outrageous  inflation  of  in- 
dustrial capitalization  (for 
which  Mr.  Morgan  is,  more 
than  any  man  alive,  responsible)  that  makes  the  financial  and 
industrial  outlook  of  tliis  nation  so  somber.  Unquestionably 
Mr.  Morgan  is  fully  aware  of  that  fact." 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  (Boston)  also 
thinks  that  "the  financial  and  industrial  situation  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  one  of  peculiar  delicacy,"  especially  in  view  of 
the  labor  troubles.     It  says  : 

"To  the  outward  eye  the  productive  activity  of  the  country  is 
very  great ;  practically  every  dollar  of  capital  is  in  use  ;  labor  is 
fully  employed  ;  the  exchange  of  commodities  is  on  an  enormous 
scale.  In  a  word,  the  country  was  apparently  never  more  pros- 
perous. And  yet  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  community — there  is  a  lurking  fear  that 
the  financial  and  industrial  situation,  while  outwardly  robust 
and  vigorous,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  waiting  for  .some  little 
thing  to  happen  to  demonstrate  its  hectic  character.  It  is  a  time 
when  every  business  man  of  sound  judgment  is  acting  caa- 
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tiously,  and  is  doing  nothing  that  can  by  any  inadvertence  pre- 
cipitate a  period  of  financial  revulsion." 

It  is  something  of  a  relief,  after  reading  such  opinions  as  those 
quoted  above,  to  turn  to  The  Iron  Age  (New  York),  which  be- 
lieves that  the  threatened  storm  has  already  blown  over.  "The 
business  situation  has  undergone  an  important  change,"  it  finds. 
"During  the  fall  months  the  tendencj' to  reaction  became  quite 
marked."  but  "the  turning-point  came  about  the  middle  of 
December,  when  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  purchased 
the  Union  Steel  Company,"  a  transaction  whose  importance  was 
not  fully  appreciated  at  the  time.  The  purchase,  however,  "had 
an  immediate  effect  on  the  wire  trade."  Stability  was  imparted 
to  the  wire  and  wire-nail  market  and  to  the  market  in  tin  plates, 
merchant  pipe,  bar  iron  and  sheets.     Nor  did  it  stop  there : 

"The  improved  tone  noted  in  the  finished  steel  trade  happens 
quite  remarkably  to  be  accompanied  by  better  conditions  in 
metals.  Copjier,  lead,  and  spelter  are  all  higher  than  they  were 
during  the  closing  months  of  last  year.  Their  values  have  been 
strengthened  by  a  totally  different  set  of  influences,  but  general 
trade  conditions  are  assisted  by  the  up»va»d  tendency  which  is 
displayed  in  these  lines.  Another  influence  in  tlie  directign  of 
encouragement  is  tiie  cheerful 
character  of  reports  on  fall- 
sown  crops.  The  winter  has 
been  very  favorable  for  such 
crops,  and  a  large  yield  of 
winter  wheat  is  now  quite  con- 
fidently expected.  Again,  ex- 
ports of  American  products  are 
increasing,  the  figures  for  Feb- 
ruary showing  that  all  records 
were  broken  for  that  month. 
And  further,  the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  Euro- 
pean iron  trade  is  recovering 
from  its  depression  and  prices 
abroad  are  on  the  up  turn. 
Thus  do  combinations  of  be- 
nign influences  sometimes 
unite  to  promote  a  better  feel- 
ing. The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, however,  is  that  this  is 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time  since 
the  dawn  of  prosperity  that  a 
change  for  the  better  has  oc- 
curred when  we  seemed  to  be 
on  I  lie  down  grade.    The  era  of 


The  Prodigals  (insolently): 


Where's  that  fatted  calf?" 
—  I'he  Commoner. 


THE  WAY  THICY  MIX. 

Bryan  says  the  different  elements  of  the  Democratic  party 
can  not  mix— but  they  certainly  do. 

—  '/'hf  Minneapolis  Journal. 


SKT   'EM   UP  Ar.AIN. 


The  S'r:v  Voik  Prrsi. 


depression  has  surely  been  posU 
poned  for  a  season." 


FIGHTING   IN  THE 
BALKANS. 


T 


Mitrovit2a,in  Northwestern 
Turkey,  between  Albanian  in- 
surgents and  Turkish  troops,  in 
which  i,ooo  men  were  killed  or 
wounded,  has  inspired  grave 
forebodings  of  more  serious 
trouble  in  that  quarter.  As  the 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  puts  it,  the  news 
"severely  tests  the  optimism  of 
oflicial circles."  The  Sultan  has 
sent  a  mullah,  a  general,  and 
three  Albanian  oflRcials  to  the 
disturbed  district  to  calm  the 
insurgents,  or,  that  method  fail- 
ing, "to  issue  an  ultimatum"; 
but  it  is  considered  doubtful  if  the  Albanians  will  even  receive 
the  peace  commission.  Meanwhile,  the  European  correspon- 
dents seem  to  be  growing  less  and  less  certain  that  Russia  and 
the  other  Powers  will  hold  aloof.  It  is  said  in  Vienna  that  Rus- 
sia will  probably  take  a  hand  in  the  game  before  long;  it  is 
rumored  in  London  that  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  a  secret 
agreement  looking  to  the  partition  of  European  Turkey  ;  and  it 
is  "stated  unofficially"  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Government 
"is  becoming  impatient."  and  that  "a  change  in  Russia's  attitude 
toward  Turkey  may  be  expected." 

The  Albanian  uprising  appears  to  have  little  connection  with 
tlie  Macedonian  troubles.  The  New  York  Mail  ami  Express 
explains  the  situation  thus: 

"The  situation,  in  a  word,  is  that  Macedonia — the  central  half 
of  the  Turk's  European  dominion — is  aflame  with  a  spring  insur- 
rection, encouraged  by  Bulgaria  but  discouraged  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Powers,  while  the  northern  portion  of  Albania,  on 
the  western  side  of  this  dominion,  has  an  insurrection  of  its  own 
in  progress  which  has  no  pointof  sympathy  with  the  Macedonian 
insurrection,  and  which  the  Powers  had  not  foreseen  and  provided 
against.  The  only  really  tranquil  district  in  European  Turkey 
is  now  the  jirovince  back  of  Constantinople. 
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of  Bpirus  clown.  Their  present  outbreak  is  consonant  with  their 
tradition.  While  the  Macedonian  Christians  are  rebelling 
against  Moslem  rule,  these  Moslem  Albanians  are  raiding 
Christian  villages  on  the  one  hand  ami  attacking  Moslem  troops 
on  the  other.  Against  the  pan-Hulgarian  and  the  pan-Servian 
movement,  and  against  tlieir  liege  lord  and  spiritual  head,  the 
Sultan,  they  are  moving  alike.  So  they  are  disclosed  kidnap- 
ping the  Servian  gendarmes  installed  by  the  Powers  under  the 
reform  scheme;  provoking  Servia  itself  to  mobilize  troops  along 
its  frontier;  insulting  Russia;  pillaging  Macedonia,  and  mena- 
cing the  Sultan's  person.  The  question  arises  :  '  What  do  they 
want? ' 

"In  the  first  place  they  do  not  want  any  Servian  aggrandise- 
ment. In  the  second  place  they  want  autonomy  for  themselves. 
Their  demand  was  first  formulated  in  iSgS  when  they  asked  the 
Sultan  for  a  governor  from  their  own  race  and  llie  recognition 
of  their  language  in  the  schools.  Since  then  the  agitation  has 
been  kept  alive  by  bands  of  Albanians  living  in  Athens,  Brus- 
sels, and  Bucharest,  but  chielly  in  the  cities  of  Southern  Italy. 
What  was  done  this  week  in  Jlitrovitza  against  the  Russian 
consul  is  paralleled  by  what  was  attempted  in  the  same  district 
in  1901  against  the  Servian  consul. 

"For  Albania  as  a  separate  country  there  would  be  no  outlook, 
either  political  or  economical.  It  would  be  an  economic  liability 
to  any  country  that  annexed  it.  So  poor  is  its  soil  that  a  large 
part  of  its  population  is  living  abroad  or  doing  service  under  the 
Turkish  flag.  But  both  Italy  and  Austria  are  ambitious  to 
absorb  it,  the  former  working  through  political  and  priestly  agi- 
tation and  the  latter  through  railroad  e.xtension.  There  is  reason 
to  suspect  Italian  activity  behind  the  sudden  and  violent  Al- 
banian outbreak." 


IRISH    PRESS    IN    AMERICA    ON  THE   LAND 
BILL. 

THE  Irish  journals  published  in  this  country  distrust  the 
British,  even  when  bearing  gifts.  A  marked  reserve  char- 
acterizes their  comment  on  the  Irish  land  bill,  whose  provisions 
were  considered  in  these  columns  last  week.  The  bill  "is  un- 
doubtedly a  marvelous  advance  on  all  previous  attempts  to  settle 
the  Irish  land  question,"  says  The  Pilot  (Boston) ,  but  it  advises 
its  readers  to  follow  the  example  of  Michael  Davitt  and  John 
Redmond   and   "maintain   equal  reserve  for   the  present."     It 


JOHN   BULL  GOES  A-COUKTIN'. 


—  The  Pittsburg  Posl. 

adds:  "The  Irish  leaders  actually  in  Ireland  know  best  the 
needs  of  the  country,  and  are  sure  to  recognize  the  measure  that 
will  fill  them.  But,  at  least,  it  can  be  said  that  never  was  the 
outlook  so  hopeful.  England's  necessity  has  again  been  Ireland's 
opportunity ;  and  Ireland,  because  united,  has  risen  wisely  to 
ber  chance."  The  Irish  World  (New  York),  too,  thinks  it  wise 
to  reserve  judgment  until  the  bill  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
convention  to  be  held  in  Dublin  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of 
next  week.     It  says  : 

"There  and  then  Ireland's  verdict  will  be  pronounced  on  the 


latest  British  proposal  for  dealing  with  the  Irish  land  question^ 
If  the  convention  approve  and  accept  the  bill  as  a  settlement, 
that,  we  suppose,  will  mean  the  end  of  the  land  war,  at  least  for 
the  present  and  for  a  long  time  to  come.  If  it  reject  the  bill,  the 
tight  will  go  on  on  the  old  lines,  and  with,  if  possible,  increased 
vigor.  There  v.'ill  be  no  cessation  of  the  struggle  until  the  object 
upon  which  the  Irish  nation  is  resolved  be  accomplished.  That 
object  is  the  abolition  of  landlordism,  its  total  uprooting  and 
extinction  in  Ireland.  Nothing  less  can  be  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  trouble. 

"This  the  landlords  themselves  now  see  and  recognize.     They 
See  that  the  doom  of  the  institution  by  which  they  have  so  long 


AN   IRISH    hVICnoN   UP  T<;   nATE. 


■  The  Detroit  News. 


been  enabled  to  plunder  and  oppress  the  people  has  been  pro- 
nounced and  must  sooner  or  later  be  carried  into  effect.  They 
see,  too,  that  the  sooner  the  thing  is  done  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  be  let  off  with  good  terms  for  themselves.  They  know 
that  by  holding  out  longer  they  may  fare  worse,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  that  they  are  not  aware  that  if  they  get  only  what 
they  deserve,  or  what  strict  justice  would  demand,  the  amount 
that  would  come  to  them  would  be  very  small  indeed.  By  the 
new  bill,  if  passed,  they  are  to  receive  $500,000,000.  This  enor- 
mous sum  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  or  those  of  them  who  have  not 
already  entered  into  contracts  of  i^urchase,  will  have  to  pay  to 
get  rid  of  landlordism.  The  men  who  will  get  the  money,  or  at 
least  the  vast  majority  of  them,  are  not  Irish  either  by  blood  or 
sympathy.  They  are  aliens  in  race  and  religion  and  sentiment. 
They  have  been  and  are  the  British  garrison  in  Ireland,  and  take 
pride  in  the  fact.  Their  fathers  came  to  Ireland  penniless  ad- 
venturers, or  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  and  got  the  land  from  which 
the  Irish  Catholic  owners  were  driven  at  the  bayonet's  point. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the 'right 'of  the  great  bulk  of  the  so- 
called  '  Irish  '  landlords  to  the  estates  for  the  relinquishment  of 
which  they  are  now  to  receive,  or  it  is  now  proposed  to  give 
them,  $500,000,000." 

The  Freeman' s  Jourtial  (New  York)  publishes  a  very  inform- 
ing article  on  the  land  bill  by  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  educator  and  economist,  who  finds  that  the  land  bill 
contains  some  substantial  advantages  for  Ireland,  but  falls  far 
shortof  being  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  the  island's  ills.  He  says  : 

"The  measure  is  an  immense  gain  for  the  Irish  people,  as,  so 
far  as  it  induces  the  landlord  to  sell,  it  will  establish  that  form 
of  land-tenure  which  all  wise  economists  have  declared  to  be  the 
best  for  both  the  Government  and  for  the  governed.  It  will 
bestow  upon  Ireland  that 'peasant  proprietorship  '  for  which  Mr. 
William  T.  Thornton  pleaded,  and  which  France  has  enjoyed 
since  the  Revolution.  It  will  enlarge  the  area  of  cultivation  by 
taking  over  bankrupt  estates  and  dividing  them  among  the 
people.  It  will  release  Ireland  from  the  burden  of  supporting 
a  small  army  of  absentees,  and  enable  it  to  spend  its  production 
of  food  for  the  support  of  its  own  people  in  time  of  scarcity.  And 
in  Ireland  it  will  undo  in  some  measure  the  age-long  wrong  by 
which  the  people  have  been  rent  away  from  the  land,  which  once 
was  the  property  of  the  popular  groups,  not  that  of  even  their 
native  chiefs. 

"  But  the  bill,  as  it  stands,  can  not  be  said  to  deal  with  the 
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Irish  land  problem  as  a  whole.  If  Ireland  were  everywhere 
divided  among  small  tenant-farmers,  and  their  landlords  were 
to  be  induced  to  sell  to  them  through  the  Government,  it  would 
be  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  much  of  Ireland  is  in  the  hands 
of  tenants  wlio  rent  large  farms,  and  whose  ownership  of  the 
land  will  be  very  good  for  them,  but  it  will  do  little  for  the  bulk 
of  the  people  around  them.  And  the  central  counties  of  the 
island,  embracing  the  most  fertile  plains  the  country  possesses, 
are  divided  up  into  large  grazing  farms,  which,  in  most  cases, 
are  not  under  rental  at  all.  They  are  farmed  by  bailiffs  for  the 
benefit  of  their  owners.  The  bill  makes  no  provision  for  this 
kind  of  landed  property,  unless  the  grazing  landowner  should 
care  to  be  quit  of  a  very  profitable  investment,  or — which  is 
more  likely — should  run  into  bankruptcy  by  extravagant  living 
in  London  or  Paris.  Are  the  Irish  people  to  be  content  with  the 
reservation  of  the  core  of  their  country  as  graziug-ground  for  the 
benefit  of  the  London  meat-market?  The  bill  opens  more  ques- 
tions tlian  it  answers. 

"Nor  a;n  I  able  to  see  that  of  itself  it  will  put  a  stop  to  that 
drain  of  the  population  from  Ireland  which  is  the  blight  of  our 
native  land.  It  will,  indeed,  check  it.  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  ;  but  it  is  not  tlie  Irish  tenantry  which  most  swells  the 
flood  of  immigration.  It  is  the  people  of  the  towns  and  hamlets, 
who  have  no  land,  and  no  expectation  of  any ;  or  it  is  the 
younger  children  of  the  small  farmers,  who  know  that  the  bit  of 
land  will  not  be  enough  for  them  all 

"Xor  will  this  or  any  land  law  solve  the  problem  of  national 
government  for  Ireland.  Alien  rule,  however  benevolent,  is  still 
alien  rule,  and  no  high-spirited  people  will  endure  it  permanently. 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  before  you  expect  the  Irish  people  to  love 
the  law  you  must  concede  them  an  Irish  source  for  that  law.  It 
is  not  as  Land  Leaguers,  but  as  Nationalists,  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  his  friends  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  be- 
cause of  the  land,  but  because  of  their  hatred  of  English  impe- 
rialism, that  they  threw  the  weight  of  their  sympathies  on  the 
side  of  the  Boers.  It  was  not  because  Albert  Edward  is  an  Irish 
landlord,  that  they  hoisted  the  black  flag  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  but  because  he  claims  to  rule  a  country  which  never 
has  accepted  him  or  any  of  his  predecessors  since  James  II.,  and 
because  the  laws  he  undertakes  to  enforce  in  Ireland  are  the 
work  of  an  alien  and  even  hostile  Parliament.  Ireland  may 
suffer  less  than  she  has,  but  discontent  will  not  diminish.  It 
probably  will  increase,  as  it  always  does,  with  greater  advance 
toward  prosperity,  until  Ireland  is  free  to  rule  herself." 


THE   LOWELL  AND   OTHER   STRIKES. 

NO  strike  of  national  proportions,  like  the  steel  or  coal  strike, 
threatens  the  country  this  year,  and,  so  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  believes,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  present  labor  situation  that  gives  warrant  for  particular 
anxiety.  There  are  strikes  enough,  however,  large  and  small, 
actual  and  threatened,  to  lead  other  papers,  equally  well-in- 
formetl,  perhaps,  to  just  the  opposite  conclusion.  Not  counting 
a  score  of  smaller  strikes  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  there 
is  a  deadlock  between  the  officials  of  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany and  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron  Workers  that  portends  serious  delay  in  the  construction  of 
the  New  York  subway  and  bridges,  and  the  construction  of 
buildings  in  many  of  our  large  cities;  and  there  is  a  strike  of 
some  2o,ofX3  cotton-mill  operatives  in  Lowell,  Mas.s.,  which  has 
stopped  seven  big  mills,  with  850,000  spindles,  and  with  a  weekly 
pay-roll  of  $125,000.  The  Lowell  strike,  if  long  continued,  may 
accelerate  the  movement  of  the  New  England  cotton-mills  to  the 
South,  where  many  have  already  gone,  and  others  are  preparing 
to  follow. 

The  manufacturers'  view  of  the  Lowell  strike  is  thus  given  in 
the  New  \ox\i  Journal  of  Comtttenc  : 

"The  United  Textile  Workers,  having  established  a  standard 
of  wages  in  certain  mills  at  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  set  out 
to  put  it  in  force  in  Lowell,  with  a  view  to  extending  it  to  the 
mills  in  all  the  manufacturing  towns.     There  is  no  trust  or  com- 


bination among  the  corporations  operating  the  mills,  but  there 
is  a  labor  trust.  The  mills  are  variously  situated  in  regard  to 
business  advantages,  the  character  of  their  work  and  degrees  of 
skill  required.  Uniform  conditions  can  not  be  enforced  without 
very  unequal  effects  upon  the  business,  but  the  textile  workers' 
organization  shuts  its  eyes  to  every  consideration  except  the 
acceptance  of  scales  of  wages  which  it  has  decided  to  impose. 
The  mills  can  not  work  to  advantage  without  a  full  complement 
of  operatives  in  their  various  departments,  and  they  conclude  to 
shut  down  rather  than  await  the  strike  and  keep  up  a  conflict 
against  the  organization." 

The  operatives'  side  is  given  in  this  comment  by  the  Lowell 
Sitn : 

"The  demand  of  the  operatives  for  higher  wages  can  not  be 
considered  unreasonable.  For  years  ihey  have  seen  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  climbing  higher  and  higher,  the}'  have 
seen  also  the  prices  of  the  mill  products  mounting  higher ;  they 
have  seen  wages  raised  in  the  mills  of  other  cities,  and  they 
have  calculated  that  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  mill  operatives 
receive  ten  per  cent,  or  upward  more  than  they  for  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  work.  The  local  mills  claim  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  as  high  wages  as  paid  by  the  mills  of  Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford.  If  this  claim  be  true,  it  is  a  reflection  upon 
the  management. 

"It  may  be  true  of  some  of  the  mills  and  untrue  of  others. 
There  are  at  least  three  of  the  mills  involved  in  this  controversy 
that,  judging  from  their  dividends  and  the  selling  price  of  their 
stock,  are  apparently  in  a  condition  to  increase  wages.  Yet  they 
persistently  say  they  are  not,  and  they  are  supposed  to  know. 

"It  comes  down  to  a-question  of  how  much  of  the  earnings 
they  want  to  put  into  dividends  and  improvements,  and  how 
much  they  are  willing  to  give  their  operatives  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  have  some  share  in  the  prosperity  that  is  said  to  pre- 
vail, but  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  toilers  in  the  mills. 

"The  trusts  began  the  work  of  fixing  high  prices.  They 
should  not  complain  if  the  labor-unions  follow  the  example  thus 
set  by  their  employers." 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  of  Boston,  which 
speaks  with  knowledge  and  authority  on  such  a  subject  as  this, 
can  see  very  readily  how  "the  intolerable  conditions  created  by 
the  rise  in  commodity  prices  in  recent  years,  and  particularly  in 
the  last  year,  provided  an  incentive  for  a  strike  which  it  was 
hard  for  the  operatives  to  resist  "  ;  but  it  can  see  just  as  readily 
how  the  small  profits  of  the  Lowell  mills  in  recent  years  dispose 
the  employers  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  operatives.  The 
same  paper  says : 

"To  speak  quite  frankly,  we  do  not  like  the  looks  of  the  labor 
situation  in  the  least.  In  one  aspect,  the  wage-earning  classes 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  to  clamor  for  higher 
wages.  Their  ])ay  does  not  have  the  purchasing  power  that  it 
did.  Some  of  them  have  clamored  to  very  good  effect,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  employees  on  a  good  many  of  the  railroads. 
These  during  recent  months  have  succeeded  in  securing  an 
advance  in  pay,  but  the  effect  of  this  advance  has  been  very 
pronounced  on  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroads  which  have 
accorded  it ;  so  much  so,  that  other  employers  of  labor  have  no 
doubt  begun  to  question  the  wisdom  of  their  following  suit.  Of 
course,  no  one  has  advanced  the  pay  of  his  operatives  without  a 
well-settled  intention  of  making  the  public  pay  the  bill,  in  the 
shape  of  higher  commodity  prices.  But  it  is  apparent  even  to 
the  dullest  intellect  that  you  can't  squeeze  blood  out  of  a  stone 
(which  is  about  the  condition  in  which  the  great  rise  in  commod- 
ity prices  in  recent  years  has  left  most  of  us),  and  if  that  fact 
has  not  already  dawned  on  the  large  emi)loyers  of  labor,  it  is 
likely  to  do  so  very  shortly.  Consequently  we  are  disposed  to 
look  for  a  marked  disinclination  on  their  part  to  resist  the  claims 
of  the  labor  element  for  more  i)ay.  These  claims,  we  are  afraid, 
will  characterize  the  industrial  situation  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  as  the  spring  progresses  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  satisfied,  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble.  The  undisputed 
fact  that  long  periods  of  financial  and  industrial  depression  are 
frecpientiy  ushered  in  by  widespread  strikes,  is  the  nightmare 
which  troubles  the  mind  of  every  observer  of  the  situation  at 
this  time." 


\ 
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THE   WABASH    INJUNCTION    DISSOLVED. 

'["'HERE  are  few  papers  that  are  not  gratified  at  the  dissolu- 
*■  tion  of  the  Wabash  injunction,  on  April  i,  by  Judge 
Adams,  of  St.  Louis,  the  judge  who  granted  it  on  March  3.  The 
injunction,  it  will  be  recalled,  restrained  the  officials  of  the  fire- 
men's and  trainmen's  unions  "from  in  any  way  or  manner  or- 
dering, coercing,  persuading,  inducing,  or  otherwise  causing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  employees  of  the  said,  the  Wabash 
Railway  Company,  to  strike  or  quit  the  service  of  said  com- 
pany." This  order  was  issued  upon  the  representations  of  the 
railroad's  counsel,  who  made  it  appear  that  the  labor-union 
officials,  who  were  "outsiders,"  and  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
company,  were  intending  to  use  their  authority  to  call  out  on 
strike  the  firemen  and  trainmen,  who  were  perfectly  contented 
with  their  wages  and  conditions  of  labor,  and  who  otherwise 
would  remain  at  work.  The  labor-union  officials,  therefore,  were 
about  to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce  and  with  the  trans- 
portation of  the  United  States  mails,  and  should  be  restrained 
by  injunction,  which  was  done,  The  injunction  was  only  tem- 
porary, however,  and  upon  a  full  hearing  of  both  sides  of  the 
case,  Judge  Adams  has  found  that  the  Wabash  attorney  was 
mistaken.  The  Wabash  has  granted  the  demands  of  the  men, 
and  the  strike  is  averted.  The  judge  says,  in  his  order  dissolving 
the  injunction  : 

"The  court  finds  in  regard  to  the  statements  of  the  bill  of 
complaint  to  the  effect  that  the  employees  were  satisfied  with 
their  wages  and  conditions  of  service :  that  for  a  long  time  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  bill  of  complaint  the  emploj'ees  were  dissatis- 
fied with  their  wages  and  conditions  of  service  and  a  real  differ- 
ence of  opinion  existed  between  the  railroad  and  a  large  majority 
of  its  employees,  members  of  the  brotherhoods, 'with  respect  to 
their  wages  ;  and  that  the  defendants,  as  officers  and  committees 
of  the  brotherhoods,  were  fully  authorized  both  by  reason  of  their 
official  relation  to  their  members  and  also  by  direct  written 
authority,  to  represent  them  in  the  effort  to  secure  higher  wages 
and  changed  conditions  of  service,  and  that  the  proposed  strike, 
instead  of  being  officiously  ordered  by  the  defendants,  was  a 
result  of  the  vote  of  the  employees,  acting  without  coercion  and 
directly  authorizing  the  same. 

"The  court  further  finds  after  a  full  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  tlie  inter- 
state commerce  of  the  United  States  or  the  mail  service  of  the 
United  States  is  not  sustained." 

The  judge  further  sanctions  and  defines  the  right  to  strike, 
individually  or  collectively,  spontaneously  or  upon  the  advice  of 
outsiders,  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"An  employee  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  place  a  price  and 
impose  conditions  upon  his  labor  at  the  outset  of  his  employ- 
ment, or  unless  restrained  by  contract  obligations,  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  labor  at  anytime  thereafter;  and  if  the  terms 
and  conditions  are  not  complied  with  by  the  employer,  he  has  a 
clear  right,  either  not  to  engage,  or,  having  engaged  in  his  serv- 
ice, to  cease  from  work.     What  one  may  do  all  may  do. 

"They  may  seek  and  obtain  counsel  and  advice  concerning 
their  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  in  relation  to  their  employer, 
and  persons  interested  in  their  welfare  may  advise,  aid,  and 
assist  them  in  securing  such  terms  and  conditions  of  service  as 
will  best  subserve  their  interests,  and  what  they  may  lawfully 
do  singly  or  together  they  may  organize  and  combine  to  ac- 
complish. 

"In  like  manner  as  capital  is  combined  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, so  labor  may  combine  for  legitimate  purpo.ses,  but  this 
right  of  combination  and  the  resulting  right  to  strike  or  quit 
their  employment  is  a  weapon  for  the  defense  and  protection  of 
employees,  and  not  a  weapon  of  attack. 

"They  may,  by  peaceful  and  lawful  combination  and  concert 
of  action,  be  able  to  so  control  the  supply  of  labor  as  to  compel 
the  employer  to  come  to  their  terms,  but  they  are  not  at  liberty 
to  make  use  of  this  weapon  to  otherwise  interfere  with  or  injure 
the  employer  or  coemployee. 

"The  clear  line  of  demarkation,  recognized  by  all  law  authori- 


ties, is  that  the  lawful  and  permissible  strike  must  not  be 
attended  by  violence  to  or  destruction  of  property,  nor  by 
coercive  measures  intended  to  prevent  the  employer  from  secur- 
ing other  employees  or  otherwise  carrying  on  his  business, 
according  to  his  own  judgment." 

"The  dissolution  of  the  injunction  will  commend  itself  to  the 
country  as  good  law,  good  sense,  and  good  policy,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  which  believes  that  "it  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  thing  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  wage-earners  the 
impression  that  the  courts  would  prevent  them  from  trying  to 
get  better  conditions."  And  Judge  John  H.  Murphy,  general 
attorney  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  expresses 
the  belief  that  "Judge  Adams's  decision  will  give  labor  organi- 


THE  BURNT  CAPrrALlST  DREADS  THE   FIKE. 

—  The  New  York  Herald. 

zations  more  confidence  in  the  courts  and  will  tend  to  make 
strikes  less  numerous."     The  Baltimore  American  declares: 

"The  order  issued  on  March  3  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
primary  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  free  speech  and  action, 
and  contemplated  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  which 

would  have  been  most  revolting  to  the  American  mind 

Had  the  rule  of  the  court  been  made  permanent,  a  precedent 
would  have  been  established  under  which  a  condition  of  indus- 
trial slavery  would  have  been  created.  Labor  would  by  the 
courts  be  denied  the  right  to  relieve  itself  when  oppressed,  and 
the  corporations  would  have  had  open  to  them  at  all  times  the 
power  to  prevent  labor  disputes,  strikes,  and  the  like  by  merely 
getting  a  duplication  of  the  Wabash  injunction.  They  could  by 
such  a  rule  have  kept  their  men  at  work  as  long  as  they  pleased, 
at  whatever  wage  they  elected  to  pay,  and  under  such  conditions 
of  employment  as  they  might  prescribe.  The  rule  would  thus 
have  made  the  employer  absolute  master  of  the  employee,  huy 
such  rule  would  have  given  the  radical  element  of  our  citizenship 
just  ground  for  complaint,  and  the  court  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  seeing  its  error  and  setting  itself  right." 

Several  papers,  however,  think  Judge  Adams  has  made  a 
mistake.     Thus  the  New  Yovls.  Joiiriial  of  Coiiunerce  says: 

"This  [decision]  is  all  very  well  as  applied  to  labor  generally, 
but  it  utterly  ignores  the  prime  consideration  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  railroad  labor.  The  employer  there  is  not  carry- 
ing on  his  own  exclusive  business  and  he  can  not  act  entirely 
upon  his  own  judgment.  He  has  certain  obligations  to  fulfil  to 
the  public,  and  he  is  dependent  upon  a  trained  labor  force  whose 
continuous  service  is  necessary  to  their  fulfilment.  A  railroad 
strike  is  of  itself  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce  and 
the  mail  service,  whether  there  is  any  technical  conspiracy 
behind  it  or  not,  and  there  should  be  some  way  of  preventing 
it  as  a  concerted  movement  to  interrupt  a  business  which  is  a 
quasi-public  service.  Upon  this  important  question  Judge 
Adams's  decision  throws  no  light,  and  it  was  the  important 
issue  in  the  case." 

The  Railway  World  (Philadelphia),  which  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  railroad  corporations,  says  : 

"The  Wabash  officials  are  open,  in  our  opinion,  to  criticism 
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for  asking  for  this  injunction.  It  is  probable  that  they  did  so  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  among  their  employees,  but 
that  ignorance  is  not  altogether  excusable.  It  is  not  wise  to  ask 
for  temporary  injunctions  which  can  only  be  made  perpetual  by 
a  denial  of  the  elementary  rights  of  labor." 


EARLY  SPEECHES  OF   THE   PRESIDENT'S  TRIP. 

"T^HK  rrcsideut  surprised  his  newpaper  critics  by  beginning 
A  his  Western  trip  with  moderate  and  conservative  speeches 
that  were  mainly  restatements  of  opinions  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed before.  In  Chicago 
he  discussed  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  advocated  a  strong 
navy;  in  Milwaukee  he  re- 
viewed approvingly  the  trust 
programs  of  Congress  and 
the  Attorney-General,  and  in 
Minneapolis  he  defended  the 
tariff  from  the  attacks  of  the 
revisionists.  "Unless  the 
President  grows  more  impet- 
uous in  succeeding  speeches, " 
remarks  the  Pittsburg  Post 
(Dem.),  "the  conclusion  will 
be  forced  that  he  is  not  cam- 
paigning for  a  nomination, 
but  is  really  out  for  a  pleasure 
trip."  The  Detroit  Tribune 
(Ind.).  similarly,  calls  the 
Chicago  speech  "innocuous," 
and  observes  that  if  this  is  a 
sample,  "it  is  a  pity  the 
journey  was  ever  under- 
taken." And  the  Boston 
Hi-ra/d  (Ind.)  expresses 
disappointment  that  the 
speeches  "are  not  as  sug- 
gestive and  pregnant  with 
thought  as  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would  be."  The  Phila- 
delphia Press  (Rep.),  how- 
ever, thinks  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  this  changed  tone.  It 
says : 

"This  greater  sobriety  is 
due  partly  to  more  matured 
views  and  partly  to  accom- 
plished results.  Last  year 
the  President  was  a  jjropa- 
gandist ;  this  year  he  points 
in  part  to  achievements. 
Then  he  started  out  to  (»rgan- 
ize  and  crystallize  public 
sentiment  lor  legislative  ac- 
tion ;  now  he  rejiorts  on  the 
fruits.  Then  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate i)ressing  a  cause  ;  now 
he  is  n  successful  Executive 
presenting     what     has    been 


the  existing  tariff.  No  steps  should  be  taken  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  shake  its  foundation  and  bring  disturbance.  The  pro- 
tective policy  is  accepted  and  should  be  mamtained  as  the  basis 
of  our  national  system.  At  the  same  time  changes  of  rates  in 
particular  schedules  should  be  made  as  their  expediency  becomes 
apparent,  and  when  it  can  be  done  without  deranging  industry 
and  business. 

"It  is  plain  from  his  discussion  that  the  President  has  come  to 
the  view  that  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  before  the  Presiden- 
tial election  is  inadvisable.  He  would  not  precipitate  the  uncer- 
tainty which  such  a  movement  would  create.  He  would  not  let 
the   tariff   become   the   football   of   a   iiolitical  contest.     Bui  he 

would  make  the  American 
people  feel  that  they  can  re- 
ly on  the  friends  of  the  tariff 
to  make  such  modifications  as 
may  be  shown  to  be  wise  and 
required  in  the  general  in- 
terests. His  speech  outlines 
a  policy  on  which  his  party 
can  agree,  and  on  which  it 
can  safely  enter  on  the  Pres- 
idential campaign." 


By  Courtesy   of  "Collier's  Weekly,"  from   a  special    photograph   aulhorizcil    by   the 
President  and  Mr.  Sargent. 

J'Ul.N   S.  SARGENT'S  NKW   r(>l<  I  KAI  1    OF  TlIK   TKESIDENT. 

"In  this  picture,"  says  the  SpringficUl  A'cpiiblicuii,  "Mr.  SarRetit  has 
sci/ed  upon  the  sturdy  characteristics  of  Theodore  Roosevelt— the  firm 
standinK  <>n  both  feet,  the  assertive  attitude,  the  square-built  head,  the  im- 
pressive resoluteness  of  the  counten.ince.  A  very  pronounced  man,  this 
Koosevell,  and  Sargent  has  not  admitted  into  the  portrait  a  trace  of  that 
divining  insight  of  his  which  is  so  apt  to  makt*  his  subject  bet  lay  his  or  her 
weaknesses  and  defects.  It  is  his  i>rcsentalion  of  .Mr.  Roosevelt  at  his 
best." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

It  is  now  pertinent  to  inquire  if 
the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  are  to  merge  their 
United  States  Senators.— 7'Air  Z>f- 
IroU  Tribune. 

What  we  fail  to  comprehend  is 
how  the  strike  commission  could 
know  so  much  without  having  dis- 
covered the  coal  trust.— yV/t-  De- 
troit A'eu's. 

Jingo,  the  largest  elephant  in 
the  world,  dies  at  sea.  How  would 
it  do  for  the  Administration  to 
prescribe  a  sea  voyage  for  the 
negro  problem  .'—7'//*  li'ashinjs'ton 
Fust. 

The  way  to  christen  the  battle- 
ship Kansas  with  wine  and  not 
offend  the  prohibitionists  is  to 
place  a  bottle  of  the  vinous  fluid 
on  the  prow  and  let  Mrs.  Nation 
smash  it  with  herax.— ZV/t"  Kansas 
City  Journal. 

It  is  simply  wonderful,  all  the 
things  that  can  be  done  with  cot. 
ton-seed  oil.  In  December  we 
shipped  2,909  tons  of  cotton-seed 
oil  to  Marseilles,  France-  and  it 
will  soon  come  back  to  us  as  pure 
olive  oil.  — 77r«f  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

A.MEKICAN  apples,  peaches,  and 
pears  are  making  a  great  hit  on 
the  European  market.  American 
peaches  with  a  $1,000,000  tag-mark 
have  been  in  active  demand  in  the 
European  matrimonial  market  for 
many  years.- 7V/f  Chicago  News. 

At  an  art  sale  in  New  York 
Saturday  a  picture  entitled 
"  Floating  Ice"  sold  for  I3.500.  If 
pictures  of  it  are  selling  at  such 
prices,  it  is  painful  to  think  what 
the  cost  of  real  ice  is  going  to  be 
next  summer.— 7//r  Chicago  AVm'X. 


done.      On  the  trusts  he  has 

advanced   from    the   proposer  of   measures   to   the  possessor  of 

authority.     On  the  tariff  he  has  the  added  experience  of  a  year. 

and  the  wider  observation  and  consultation  of  another  session  of 

Congress. 

"All  this  makes  the  President  less  demonstrative  and  more 
contained.  Mis  speeches  arc  not  so  iiiten.se  but  more  sedate. 
As  to  the  trusts  he  has  secured  the  legislation  he  wanted,  and  he 
has  only  to  point  out  how  the  jjower  is  to  be  exercised.  As  to 
the  tariff,  he  is  more  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  conservative 
and  careful  action.     Our  unparalleled  prosperity  has  come  under 


A  French  scientist  declares  that 

a  "olciino  is  developing  under  the 

Place  de  la  Ri^publique  in  Paris.     If  all  signs  do  not   fail,  there  w-ill   be  an 

eruption    beneath   the  place  de  la  Republican  party  in  America  in    1904.— 

The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Pkksideni  Castro's  withdrawal  of  his  resignation,  explaining  that  he 
will  remain  in  office  until  Venezuela  is  completely  pacified,  would  seem  to 
lie  equivalent  to  «.\ying  that  he  proposed  to  make  his  tenure  a  life  term.— 
The  Louisville  Courier -Journal. 

I.akge  FamH-V.— Tho  convicted  now  of  being  the  mother  of  trusts,  the 
TarifT  was  in  nowise  abashed.  "Well,  nobody  can  say  I've  shirked  the  ob- 
ligations of  motherhood  !"  she  exclaimed.  Of  course,  she  was  Irving  to 
make  herself  solid  with  the  Adminislration;  anybody  coulil  st-e  that      Puck. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN    LITERATURE. 

THE  attention  of  those  interested  in  political  matters  has 
long  been  turned  toward  South  American  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  R.  Blanco-Fombona,  a  Venezuelan  who  writes  in 
La  Revtte  (Paris)  on  "Literary  Venezuela,"  these  countries  are 
just  as  deserving  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
literature.  Mr.  Blanco-Fombona  begins  his  article  by  saying 
that  he  will  undoubtedly  be  received  with  a  smile  of  incredulity 
when  he  announces  that  among  the  'savages  "  of  South  America 
there  "exists  a  luxuriant  and  virile  literature  and  a  new  and 
vigorous  art,  an  offshoot  of  French  art  and  Latin  culture."  He 
continues : 

"There  is  a  Spanish-American  literature  and  a  Spanish-Ameri- 
can spirit,  a  spirit  fluid,  undefined,  but  worthy  of  study  ;  a  young 
literature,  if  you  choose,  but  one  whose  most  important  ten- 
dencies can  be  counted  among  the  most  noteworthy  of  modern 
art.  The  unfortunate  Cuban,  Jose  Marti,  is  not  less  great  or 
less  original  than  the  English  Carlyle  ;  Gutierrez  Najera,  of 
Mexico,  dead  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  gave  proof  of  so  graceful 
a  talent  that  CatuUe  Mendes  might  have  envied  it ;  Lugones  and 
Dario  would  stand  comparison  with  the  most  brilliant  living 
poets  in  France.  Italy,  or  Germany. 

"Latin  America,  peopled  before  its  discovery  with  indigenous 
races  of  great  similarity,  subjugated  and  colonized  by  the  same 
conqueror,  the  field  of  the  same  European  emigration  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  has  to-day,  altho  divided  into  distinct  repub- 
lics, a  single  spirit.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  there  is  a  Spanish- 
American  literature,  and  that  the  writers  in  Guatemala  resemble 
those  of  Chile  or  of  Bolivia.  Conversely',  altho  speaking  the 
same  language,  the  Spanish-Americans  are  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  the  Spaniards.  We  are  an  eminently  revolutionary  people. 
The  Spanish  are  eminently  conservative 

"The  greatest  glory  of  an  author  of  the  peninsula  consists  in 
writing  like  Cervantes,  Quevedo,  Calderon,  and  other  masters 
of  thought  of  an  earlier  day.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  a 
flexible  language  is  cultivated,  apt  at  interpreting  the  modern 
spirit,  a  winged  tongue,  picturesque  and  subtle,  very  different 
from  the  petrified  and  sterile  writing  which  pleases  in  Spain. 

"  Because  of  this  revolution  in  the  use  of  language,  and  because 
of  our  too  great  propensity  to  nourish  our  thought  on  alien  litera- 
tures, especially  French  literature,  the  Spanish  critics  have  taken 
umbrage  ;  they  call  us  Gallicized,  snobs,  and  corruptors  of  the 
venerable  mother  tongue.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we 
have  accomplished  in  America  is  a  miracle.  We  have  brought 
to  life  a  mummy.  To-day  the  mummy  is  a  young  enchantress. 
And  that  is  why  the  Pharaohs  do  not  recognize  her." 

Among  all  the  South  American  nations,  Venezuela  shows  the 
most  remarkable  output  of  literature  and  art.  Writing  of  Vene- 
zuela's native  literary  movements,  Mr.  Blanco-Fombona  says: 

"Romero  Garcia  and  Urbaneja  Achelpolh  are  the  fathers  of 
what  is  called  '  Creolism  '  in  Venezuela.  'El  criollismo'  is  the 
picturing,  sometimes  to  a  point  of  exaggeration,  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  the  types  and  speech  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  a  litera- 
ture crowded  with  provincialisms,  many  of  which  would  be  in- 
comprehensible to  any  but  a  Venezuelan.  Creolism  is  gaining 
ground  day  by  day  in  the  power  and  number  of  its  exponents. 
Except  for  certain  exaggerations,  which  may  be  excused  because 
of  the  ardor  of  their  creed,  the  Creolists,  enemies  of  everything 
foreign,  are  right,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  them  that  our  literature  of 
the  future  must  look.  However  that  may  be,  Creolism  to-day  is 
a  powerful  and  prolific  force." 

Venezuelan  literature  has  not  only  its  philosophers,  poets, 
novelists,  critics,  and  journalists,  it  has  also  its  decadents. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  Mr.  Blanco-Fombona  mentions 
Fernandez  Garcia,  whose  diction  is  "a  marvel  of  beauty,  subtle 
and  refined."     The  writer  says  further : 

"American  literary  decadence  is  entirely  different  from  the 
decadence  of  France.  In  France  you  know  of  what  it  consists  ; 
with  us  it  is  a  tendency  to  break  away  from  rhetorical  formali- 


ties, for  every  one  to  make  his  individuality  count  for  something. 
French  decadence  has  served  merely  as  a  spur  and  stimulant. 
Thanks  to  the  encouraging  example  of  Paris,  the  American  has 
come  to  see  that  it  is  possible  for  each  to  sing  according  to  his 
own  fancy,  under  the  most  capricious  forms,  and  with  no  other 
condition  than  that  of  talent.  In  this  spirit  of  liberty  half  a 
tlozen  writers  looked  within  and  found  tliemselves.  I  do  not 
speak  here  of  the  multitude  of  imbecile  grapliomaniacs  who  suc- 
ceed in  l)eing  only  bad  plagiarists  and  translators.  The  work  of 
tliese  ephemeral  copyists  will  never  live.  It  does  not  represent 
the  crystallization  of  any  individual  or  social  phase  ;  it  is  only 
the  grotesque  shadow  of  foreign  personalities." — Translation 
uiaiie Jor  Tiiic  LrrKKARV  Dkjest. 


EMERSON'S   CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
HERMAN    GRIMM. 

Q10ME  hitherto  unpublished  letters  between  Herman  Grimm, 
^^  a  German  scholar,  and  Ralph  Waldo  timerson,  have  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Holls,  and  are  printed  in  tlie 
April  Atlanlic  Alofii/i/y.  Ilerr  Grimm  died  two  years  ago,  after 
a  long  and  active  literary  career.  His  published  writings  include 
lives  of  Michelangelo  and  Raffael,  six  volumes  of  essays,  and 
a  paraphrase  of  the  Iliad.  He  was  interpreting  Emerson  to  the 
German  people  as  far  back  as  iS6i,  and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  writers  lasted  for  fifteen  years. 

In  one  of  the  early  letters  (1859),  Emerson  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  a  most  flattering  critique  on  his  (Emerson's)  work, 
remarking : 

"I  must  say,  in  all  frankness,  that  your  words  about  me  seem 
strangely  overcharged.  That  such  freedom  of  thought  as  I  use 
should  impress  or  shock  an  Englishman,  or  a  churchman  in 
America,  is  to  be  expected.  But  this  same  freedom  I  ascribe 
habitually  to  you  Germans.  It  belongs  to  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Novalis,  throughout,  and  I  impute  it  to  your  writers  whom  I  do 
not  know  :  and  I  know  not  what  whim  of  rhetoric  I  may  have 
to  thank,  that  leads  you  to  over-prize  my  pages.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  wish  your  illusions  will  last,  until  I  can  justify  them 
by  some  real  performing." 

"When  I  think  of  America,"  exclaims  Grimm,  in  a  letter  dated 
October  25,  i860,  "I  think  of  you;  and  America  appears  to  me 
as  the  first  country  of  tlie  world.  ...  I  have  endeavored  to 
write  my  book  about  Michelangelo  in  this  sense — every  page,  so 
that  it  would  stand  the  test  if  I  could  read  it  aloud  to  you." 
Emerson  seems  to  have  been  much  pleased  by  this  book,  and 
wrote,  in  the  following  year  : 

"The  book  has  research,  method,  and  daylight.  I  hate  circu- 
lar sentences,  or  echoing  sentences,  where  the  last  half  cun- 
ningly repeats  the  first  half — but  5'ou  step  from  stone  to  stone, 
and  advance  ever.  .  .  .  Michael  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  A 
noble,  suffering  soul  ;  poor,  that  others  may  be  rich  ;  indemnified 
only  in  his  perception  of  beauty.  And  his  solitude  and  his  opu- 
lent genius  strongly  attract.  I  miss  cheerfulness.  He  is  tragic, 
like  Dante  ;  tho  the  Erythean  Sibyl  is  beautiful.  I  remember 
long  ago  what  a  charm  I  found  in  the  figure  of  Justice  on.  Paul 
III.'s  monument,  in  the  Vatican,  and  wished  the  legend  true 
that  a.scribed  the  design  to  Michael  A.  Yet  he  has  put  majesty, 
like  sunshine,  into  St.  Peter's.  We  must  let  him  be  as  sad  as 
he  pleases.  He  is  one  of  the  indispensable  men  on  whose  credit 
the  race  goes.  I  believe  I  sympathize  with  all  youradmiration.s. 
Goethe  and  Michael  A.  deserve  your  fine  speeches,  and  are  not 
perilous,  for  a  long  time.  One  may  absorb  great  amounts  of 
these,  with  impunity  ;  but  we  must  watch  the  face  of  our  proper 
Guardian,  and  if  his  eye  dims  a  little,  drop  our  trusted  compan- 
ions as  profane.  I  have  a  fancy  that  talent,  which  is  so  impera- 
tive in  the  passing  hour,  is  deleterious  to  duration  ;  what  a  pity 
we  can  not  have  genius  without  talent.  Even  in  Goethe,  the 
culture  and  varied,  busy  talent  mar  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
impression,  and  he  called  himself  a  layman  beside  Beethoven." 

Grimm  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  the  friendship  existing 
between  himself  and  Joacliim,  the  famous  violinist.  He  remarks 
that  Joachim   was  among  the  first   in  Germany   to  become  ac- 
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qiKiinted  with  Emerson's  thoughts  "in  the  fulness  of  their  im- 
j)ortance,  "  adding  that  Joachim  and  he  read  Emerson's  works 
"at  a  time  in  Germany  when  besides  us  perhaps  no  one  knew 
them."  The  name  of  Grimm's  wife,  Gisela  von  Arnim,  the 
daughter  of  the  poetess  Ehzabeth  von  Arnim,  occurs  frequently 
in  these  letters.  She,  too,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Emerson,  and 
previously  to  her  marriage  corresponded  with  him.  From  a  letter 
written  to  her  by  Emerson  in  iSsg.  and  now  published  with  those 
to  her  husband,  we  quote  the  following  characteristic  jiassage  : 

"One  hears  so  much  called  'thought'  which  is  not  thought,  but 
only  tiie  memories  of  a  torpid  mind,  that  we  say.  Tell  us  rather 
of  yourcornbarn  or  your  shoestring.  But  I  confide  that,  if  my 
friend  could  give  me  his  thought,  it  is  the  only  gift,  and  carries 
all  others  with  it.  No  age,  no  experience  makes  the  hunger  less. 
I  have  the  same  craving,  and  the  same  worship  for  a  new 
thought  as  when  my  first  intellectual  friendships  gave  wings  to 
my  head  and  feet,  and  new  heavens  and  earth." 


THE   AUTHOR   OF    "JOHN    INGLESANT." 

CO.MPARATIVELY  little  space  has  been  devoted  by  the 
American  \ness  to  the  recent  death  in  Birmingham  of 
John  Henry  Shorthouse.  And  yet  "John  Inglesant,"  the  romance 
upon  which  his  fame  rests,  is  of  such  literary  importance  that  the 
London /?r///jr/r  U'eei'/j' \mks  it  with  "Lorna  Doone  "  as  being 

"most  likely  to  sur- 
vive of  all  the  [Eng- 
lish] books  publshed 
during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  The 
London  Acaifemy  and 
Literature  says : 

"Mr.  Shorthouse 's 
name  stands  high  in 
the  literary  annals  of 
our  time.  He  was  al- 
ways an  absolutely 
sincere  worker,  and 
cared  nothing  for  the 
popularity  which  may 
be  attained  by  almost 
any  man  who  chooses 
to  make  capital  out  of 
a  first  success.  'John 
Inglesant, '  perhaps, 
was  never  a  popular 
book  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  it  was  a  book 
which  left  its  mark  ;  its 
spiritual  quality  had  an  appeal  that  was  bound  to  touch  such 
readers  as  took  into  serious  account  the  eternal  conflict  Ijetween 
the  sjMrit  and  the  flesh.  Mr.  Shortliouse  was  an  artist  whose 
lapses  were  part  of  his  quality  ;  but  what  his  work  lost  in  art  was 
often  gained  in  strength.  'The  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark  '  was, 
in  some  respects,  an  artistic  failure  ;  yet  it  lives  in  the  memory 
with  something  of  the  insistent  recurrence  of  music.  'The 
Countess  Eve'  was  a  story  slight,  indeed,  but  full  of  the  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  suggestion  of  which  Mr.  Shorthouse  was  a 
master.  In  that  delicate  suggestive  faculty  he  approached 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  more  nearly  tlum  any  writer  whom  we  can 
recall.  Tlie  greater  part  of  his  working  life  was  spent  in  busi- 
ness ;  he  gave  to  literature  only  of  his  intellectual  best.  Of  the 
real  value  of  that  best  we  can  say  nolliing  more  here.  There 
are  no  doubt  many  readers  to-day  to  whom  Mr.  Shorthouse's 
name  is  almost  unknown  ;  reputation  crow<ls  out  reputation,  and 
tlie  strong,  still  man  is  lost  sight  of.  But  when  many  names 
nosv  more  prominent  have  been  forgotten,  the  name  of  John 
Henry  Shorthouse  will  be  remembered  and  loved." 

The  same  paper  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  motif  of  "John 
Inglesant  "  : 
"This  book  was  jiroudly  called  a  romance,  and  in  it  the  roman- 
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Who   won   lasting   literary  fame   on   the 

htrength  of  a  single  novel. 


tic  as  oi)posed  to  the  sociological  spirit  is  applied  to  history.  It 
is  the  sjurit  which  accepts  a  tradition  w  .thout  criticism  and  spurs 
a  man  to  die  for  it  without  comment.  It  is  the  spirit  which  made 
of  love  the  crown  or  the  despair  of  heroism,  a  conquest  or  a  mar- 
tyrdom, anything  under  heaven  excepting  a  sneer  of  fatigue. 
Well,  in  four  vivid  scenes  these  ideals  hnd  culminating  utter- 
ance. The  first  comes  to  one  with  all  the  tragedy  of  history:  it 
is  the  .scene  in  which  the  king  questions  Inglesant  about  the 
ghost  of  Strafford.  The  second  is  that  in  which  Inglesant  allows 
the  woman  he  loves  to  pass  out  of  his  life.  The  third  scene  is 
the  one  in  which  Inglesant,  '  fighting  a  desperate  battle  for  the 
Kmg's  honour,  forsaken  by  God  and  men,'  lies  for  the  House  of 
Stuart,  The  fourth  is  the  one  in  which  Mary  Collet  dies.  In 
these  four  scenes,  historic  and  personal — the  personal  loyalty  to 
the  woman  merging  always  in  the  ])ersonal  loj-alty  to  the  sover- 
eign— we  find  a  picture  of  life  without  which  literature  would  be 
the  poorer,  a  conception  of  conduct  concerning  which  all  words 
are  idle : 

The  old  fatniliar  glamour  that  shed  such  a  holy  radiance  on  the  woods 
and  fields  of  Gidding,  now,  to  Inglesant's  senses,  filled  the  little  convent 
room.  The  light  of  heaven  that  entered  the  open  window  with  the  per- 
fume of  the  hawthorn  was  lost  in  the  diviner  radiance  that  shone  from 
this  girl's  face  into  the  depths  of  his  being,  and  bathed  the  place  where  she 
was  in  light.  His  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  he  lay,  as  in  a  trance,  to  behold 
the  Glory  of  God. 

That  'glamour  '  of  the  forest  and  that '  light '  of  the  soul  are  sym- 
bolic of  the  romance  called  'John  Inglesant.'  " 

".John  Inglesant  "  was  printed  nearly  twenty-five  j'earsago  by 
a  Birmingham  firm.  The  first  edition  consisted  of  exactly  one 
hundred  copies,  of  which  fifty  or  sixty  were  given  away  by  the 
author  himself.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  happened  to  read  the 
book,  and  persuaded  the  Macmillans  to  publish  it.  Later,  Mr. 
Gladstone  called  on  Mr.  Macmillan  "specially  to  thank  him  for 
the  copy  which  had  been  sent  him,"  and  "to  ask  him  to  tell  the 
autlior  that  he  thought  it  a  work  of  real  genius,  and  of  a  class 
that  interested  him  greatly."  One  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most 
famous  portraits  shows  him  with  a  copy  of  "John  Inglesant  "  in 
his  hand  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  recommendation  of 
the  book  was  an  important  factor  in  determining  its  ultimate 
popular  success. 


WHO   WROTE   THE   "MARSEILLAISE"? 

I'^HE  origin  of  France's  national  song,  "The  Marseillaise," 
has  never  been  clearly  traced.  It  is  known  that  the  song 
was  sung  in  1792,  probably  for  the  first  time,  by  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  a  young  French  officer,  who  was  quartered  at  the  house 
of  the  mayor  of  Strasburg ;  and  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  song  was  his  own  composition.  But  now  a  claim'  is 
being  jiut  forward  on  behalf  of  another  composer,  one  Dalayzac, 
who  died  at  Fontenay-sous-Bois,  near  Paris,  in  1809.  Dalayzac's 
admirers  and  fellow  townsmen  are  convinced  that  he  wrote  at 
least  the  music,  if  not  the  words,  of  "The  Marseillaise,"  and 
tliey  have  selected  a  committee  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. M.  Cailleaux,  a  member  of  this  committee,  writes  to  the 
J'ltif  Jourtiat  (Paris)  as  follows  : 

"The  city  of  Muret,  Dalayzac's  birthplace,  has  already  taken 
steps  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  composer.  It 
is  suflicient  at  this  time  merely  to  state  that  a  well-founded  be- 
lief has  happily  and  readily  taken  root,  attributing  to  Dalayzac 
tile  paternity  of '  The  Marseillaise.'  This  song,  which  led  the 
Republican  armies  of  1792  to  victory,  has  been  attributed  to 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  but  the  actual  truth  is  that  the  researches  of 
savants  have  cstabli.shed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
works  of  Dalayzac  included  'The  Marseillaise,'  and  that  it  was 
his  song  which  was  sung  in  the  mayor  of  Strasburg's  bouse  on 
the  memorable  evening  of  April  24,  1792." 

The  Pi/it /nitrfta/  says  editorially  : 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Rouget  de  Lisle's  claim  to 
authorship  of  'The  Marseillaise  '  has  been  challenged  by  others. 
The  case  of  the  violinist,  Alexander  Bouchet,  will   be  remem- 
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bered.  He  proved  to  be  a  liar.  In  1S64  the  composition  was 
attributed  to  an  obscure  artist  named  Navoigille.  A  relative  of 
Rouget,  Amedee  de  Lisle,  by  means  of  unanswerable  docu- 
ments, forced  a  public  retraction. 

"Many  others,  among  them  not  a  few  German  musicians, 
claim  to  have  written  our  national  song.  Their  claims,  however, 
proved  to  be  worthless,  and  Rouget  de  Lisle  was  proclaimed  the 
author  of  both  words  and  music  of  'The  Marseillaise.' 

"What  will  be  the  result  of  this  new  controversy?  Are  the 
partizans  of  Dalayzac  able  to  furnish  proof  that  Rouget  de  Lisle 
was  a  plagiarist?  Can  they  demonstrate  that  the  grave  of  the 
real  author  of  'The  Marseillaise  '  is  not  at  Choisy-le-Roi,  where 
Rouget  de  Lisle  lies  buried,  but  at  Fontenay-sous-Bois? " — 
Transhi/ion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EDWARD   ELGAR'S   "DREAM   OF    GERONTIUS." 

IT  is  seldom  that  any  new  musical  production  evokes  such 
enthusiastic  praise  as  has  greeted  the  first  performances  in 
this  country  of  Dr.  Edward  Elgar's  sacred  cantata,  "The  Dream 
of  Gerontius."  This  choral  work,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Commercial  Ad'iiertiser,  is  "of  such  splendid  beauty  that 
one  will  not  go  far  astray  in  putting  it  among  the  very  great 
achievements  in  modern  music.  Certainly,  as  regards  the  land 
of  its  birth,  it  can  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than  epoch- 
making."  And  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  the  musical  critic  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  declares,  in  even  more  glowing  terms,  that  "no 
other  English  master  has  given  us  such  a  glorious  work  of  this 
type.  Not  since  Mendelssohn's  '  Elijah  '  has  England  been  the 
birthplace  of  such  a  sacred  musical  drama."  Mr.  Henderson 
says  further : 

"Mr.  Elgar  was  hardly  known  three  years  ago  when  this  can- 
tata was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  festival.  Richter  con- 
ducted the  work,  and  expressed  his  joy  in  it  in  characteristic 
terms.  It  was  performed  in  1902  at  the  Lower  Rhenish  festival, 
and  the  Germans  chorused  their  approval  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
Englishman.  America  will  now  fall  into  line  a  little  late,  but 
none  the  less  eagerly.  We  have  not  known  much  about  Elgar. 
We  have  heard  his  '  Sea  Pictures  '  and  his  '  Pipes  of  Pan, '  songs 
of  sublimated  mediocrity,  and  his  overture,  '  Cockaigne, '  a  clever 
instrumentation  of  tenuous  ideas  ;  but  still  we  wondered  why 
England  prized  him  so  highly.  We  wonder  no  more.  'The 
Dream  of  Gerontius  '  explains  everything,  and  notice  is  served 
upon  Mr.  Elgar  that  his  standard  has  been  measured  in  this 
country.     To  live  up  to  it  will  be  no  child's  task." 

The  New  York  Times  says  of  the  first  performance  of  this 
<^atorio  in  New  York :  "  The  occasion  was  recognized  as  a 
remarkable  one,  full  of  significance.  For  it  was  the  first  real 
disclosure  that  we  have  had  of  the  true  stature  and  power  of  a 
man  who  has  suddenly  risen  by  virtue  of  this  very  work  to  a 
commanding  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  composers  of  the 
day."     The  same  paper  continues: 

"The  cantata  is  a  complete  departure  from  the  spirit  and 
methods  that  have  prevailed  in  tlie  music  of  that  country  [Eng- 
land] for  generations;  it  denotes,  that  is  to  say,  a  complete  lib- 
eration from  the  Handel-Mendelssohn  tradition. 

"The  subject  in  itself  implies  such  a  departure  and  such  a 
liberation.  Cardinal  Newman's  poem,  'The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ' 
is  a  description  in  verse  of  the  subjective  experiences  in  death  of  a 
true  believer,  and  the  disposition  of  his  soul  after  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  the  minis- 
tering agents  of  the  Almighty's  will.  It  is  a  picturing  of  tlie 
mysteries  that  lie  hidden  across  the  portals  of  the  tomb.  Its 
musical  setting  needs  exceptional  qualities  on  the  part  of  the 
composer,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  a  complete  intellectual 
and  emotional  sympathy  with  the  tendency  of  the  poem,  its 
mystical  suggestiveness,  and  its  religious  significance.  This 
Dr.  Elgar  has,  in  virtue  of  his  standing  as  a  devout  Romanist ; 
and  the  fact  is  everywhere  evident  in  his  music.  It  is  written 
with  conviction.  It  is  furthermore  clear  that  the  conventional 
formulas  of  oratorio  music  have  no  place  in  interpreting  such  a 


poem  ;  and  Dr.  Elgar  has  discarded  them.  He  has  adopted  in- 
stead the  most  modern  procedures. 

"The  cantata  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  part  is  an 
uninterrupted  whole,  without  breaks  or  divisions  into  musical 
numbers  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  solo  voices  sing,  not  set 
arias,  but  a  continuous  arioso,  a  .sort  of  endless  melody  in  the 
Wagnerian  manner,  while  the  orchestra  fills  an  important  part 
in  calling  up  and  fixing  the  mood  and  providing  a  descriptive 
commentary.  The  orchestral  part  is  built  up  of  a  large  number 
of  rejiresentative  themes  singularly  plastic  in  their  character, 
and  developed  with  an 
altogether  remarkable 
skill  in  instrumenta- 
tion and  symphonic 
structure.  Dr.  Elgar 
exhausts  the  resources 
of  modern  orchestration 
in  this,  and  writes  most 
elaborately  for  chorus, 
frequently  divided  into 
many  parts,  and  an  ad- 
ditional semi-chorus. 
The  effect  is  profoundly 
impressive,  and  he 
plays  at  will  upon  the 
most  varied  emotions. 
He  gains  the  mystical 
atmosphere  with  an 
unerring  touch  ;  he  ex- 
presses the  dying  man's 
fear  and  trust,  the  an- 
gel's comforting,  the 
tremulous  exaltation  of 
the  heavenly  experi- 
ence, the  devotional 
fervor  of  the  assistants,  kdward  ei.gar. 

.,  ,.  ,  1  His  "Dream  of  Gerontius"  is  pronounced 

the   mahgn  and  mock-       ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^  produced  in  England 

ing    wickedness  of  the       since  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." 
demons    in    hell,   with 

equal  certainty  and  fulness.  His  emotional  climaxes  are  of  in- 
describable power,  and  there  is  endless  subtlety  in  his  use  of  all 
his  resources.  He  gains  remarkable  qualities  of  tone  and  of 
color. 

"His  choral  writing  is  masterly  in  its  knowledge  of  vocal 
effect  and  in  its  emjiloyment  of  complexity  of  texture  as  a  means 
of  varied  and  potent  emotional  expression.  The  score  is  full  of 
recondite  touches  that  emerge  only  upon  clo.se  study  or  repeated 
hearing,  and  indeed  the  cantata  is  one  that  no  hearer  can  expect 
completely  to  compass  from  a  single  performance. 

"Dr.  Elgar's  music  as  a  whole  leaves  an  impression  of  origi- 
nality, of  inspiration,  and  of  style.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  various  influences  have  worked  upon  him  to  make  it  what  it 
is.  There  could  not  fail  to  be  traces  of  Wagner  in  it,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  there  are  places  where  it  seems  as  if  he  had  been 
specially  moved  by  '  Parsifal.'  There  are  others  where  it  seems 
as  if  he  had  listened  to  the  strains  of  Caesar  Franck.  But  these 
things  are  by  no  means  of  a  force  sufficient  to  take  away  from 
the  highly  individual  character  of  Dr.  Elgar's  music.  It  has  the 
triumphant  sweep,  the  certainty  of  touch,  the  deeply  moving 
power  that  are  the  marks  of  mastery." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  almost  alone  in  voicing  a 
derogatory  opinion  of  Dr.  Elgar's  composition.     It  says,  in  part : 

"He  is  a  first-class  musical  architect,  and  to  the  thousands 
whom  the  architectural  side  of  music  interests  particularly  he 
makes  a  strong  appeal.  Unfortunatelj'  his  building  is  made  of 
the  cheapest  material — wood  and  brick.  There  is  no  granite, 
not  to  speak  of  marble.  Musically  speaking,  there  is  a  lack  of 
inspiration.  Dr.  Elgar  suffers  from  the  same  shortcoming  as 
Miss  Smyth  and  most  of  the  composers  of  our  times  of  both 
sexes  :  he  has  nothing  new  to  say." 

The  New  York  performance  of  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius," 
which  took  place  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  March  26,  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch,  with  Miss  Ada  Crossley,  Mr.  Ellison 
van  Hoose,  and  Mr.  David  Bispham  as  soloists.  The  cantata  has 
also  been  presented,  with  eclat,  by  the  Apollo  Club,  of  Chicago. 
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"NO  TIME    FOR    READING." 

MR.  ANDREW  LANd,  tiiat  most  eiUertaining  of  English 
writers,  has  been  taking  up  the  cudgels  against  the  time- 
honored  plea.  "I  have  no  time  for  reading."  He  admits  that 
tliis  excuse  is  common,  almost  universal,  in  both  sexes,  but  he 
is  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  entertained. 
In  an  article  in  The  Windsor  Magazine  (London)  he  says: 

"  Pause,  O  j-outh  or  maiden  !  before  you  accustom  your  lips  to 
this  fatal  formula:  '  I  have  no  time  to  read.'  You  have  all  the 
time  which,  for  you,  exists,  and  it  is  abundant.  What  are  you 
doing  with  it  —  with  your  leisure?  Mainly  gossiping.  Our 
modern  malady  is  gregariousness.  We  ;////j.7  be  in  company, 
chattering.  Observe  and  take  warning  by  the  dog.  He  is  so 
much  the  friend  of  man  that,  if  shut  up  from  human  society,  he 
often  neglects  his  natural  way  of  passing  his  time  (scratching 
himself),  and  utters  discontented  howls,  disturbing  the  vicinity. 
Human  beings,  for  the  moment  destitute  of  company,  do  not 
howl,  indeed,  but  they  do  not  read — they  avoid  the  instructing 
and  amusing  society  of  books.  To  be  always  with  others,  al- 
ways gregarious,  always  chattering,  like  monkeys  in  tree-tops, 
is  our  ruling  vice,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  have  no  time 
to  read,  and  why  you  see  so  many  people  pass  their  leisure, 
when  alone,  in  wliistling,  or  whittling.  They  have  time  to 
whittle." 

Mr.  Lang  goes  on  to  point  out  that  people  who  "have  no  time 
to  read  "  books,  read  newspapers  unceasingly.  He  writes  on 
this  subject : 

"The  newspaper,  says  Crabbe,  that  neglected  poet,  is — 
To  all  men  something,  and  to  some  men  all. 

"That  was  a  century  ago,  when  perhaps  the  rural  newspaper 
came  out  only  once  a  week.  Yet  some  persons,  even  then,  read 
nothing  else.  Nowadays  we  mark  middle-aged  men  of  leisure 
who  pass  their  mornings,  from  breakfast  to  luncheon,  in  steadily 
working  through  every  column  and  paragraph  of  the  morning 
papers.  Tlien  they  go  to  their  club  and  read  all  the  evening 
papers  till  they  fall  asleep.  At  dinner  they  repeat  to  each  other 
what  they  have  read — such  is  their  idea  of  conversation.  The 
'  newspaper  habit  '  isadisea.se.  What  pleasure  or  profit  people 
obtain  by  cramming  their  minds  with  futile  details,  frequently 
contradicted  next  day,  a  reader  of  books  can  not  imagine. 

"This  is  no  new  malady  of  the  spirit  of  man.  The  Athenians 
of  old  possessed  an  ample  and  excellent  literature.  When  St. 
Paul  visited  their  town,  the  citizens  (slave-owners,  having  all 
the  day  to  themselves,  untrammeled  by  business  or  labor)  might 
have  read  Homer,  the  dramatists,  the  philosophers,  the  lyric 
poets,  Xenoj)hon,  Plato,  the  now  lost  works  of  Sappho,  and  many 
otlier  books  of  merit.  But  they  took  pleasure  'in  nothing  but 
hearing  or  telling  .some  new  thing,'  which  was  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  our  reading  the  newspapers  and  gossiping  about  what  we 
read.  Athens  was  only  saved  from  intellectual  jjerdition  by  hav- 
ing no  j)rinting-i)ress  and  therefore  no  newspapers. 

"  We  are  become,  in  this  matter,  very  like  the  Athenians,  but 
worse.  Asked  if  he  has  read  a  book,  a  man  usually  says:  'No, 
I  have  no  time  for  books,  but  I  have  read  a  review  of  it  in  The 
Literary  Ragbag.'  Now,  what  is  a  review  in  The  Literary 
Ragbag  ?  It  is  not  a  criticism.  It  contains  a  photograph  of  the 
author,  a  description  of  his  'early  struggles,'  an  estimate  of  his 
income,  an  account  of  his  home,  wife,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  a 
comment  on  his  favorite  amusements.  Why  has  every  one  time 
to  read  all  these  futilities  about  the  writers  of  books,  while  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  has  time  to  read  tlie  books  of  the 
writers?  " 

The  /act  is.  continues  Mr.  Lang,  that  the  most  busy  people 
always  contrive  to  have  time  for  everything.  "  Everybody  spon- 
taneously finds  time  for  what  his  heart  is  in,  for  what  he  really 
enjoys."     We  quote  further: 

"  No  more  time  is  needed  to  read  masterpieces  than  to  read  the 
last  new  novel.  It  is  not  time,  but  'the  mind  to  it  '  that  is  lack- 
ing. Do  not  dawdle  and  put  off.  but  begin  upon  something 
good  at  once.  I  may  freely  admit  that  the  study  of  Bacon  and 
Mill  requires  seclusion  and  earnest  application  ;  but  many  good 
books— say,  Hoswell's  'Life  of  Johnson,"  or  the   Doctor's  own 


'  Lives  of  the  Poets  ' — are  at  least  as  easy  reading  as  a  new  novel, 
and  much  more  diverting  than  most  new  novels.  You  make 
acquaintance  with  such  wits  and  charming  characters  as  you  do 

not,  unless  you  are  very  fortunate,  meet  every  day 

"As  for  adults  who  '  have  no  time  to  read, '  their  first  economy 
must  be  in  newspapers.  They  may  begin  by  cutting  down  their 
consumption  of  the  daily  papers.  But  I  have  very  little  hope  of 
adults,  and  none  of  many  ladies  in  society,  except  the  little  flock 
who  must  and  will  read.  The  habit  of  finding  time  must  be 
acquired  in  youth,  will  be  acquired  naturally  by  all  who  have  the 
taste  for  good  books,  and  will  not  be  acquired  by  the  rest  of  the 
generation." 

The  London  Spectator  is  inclined  to  dispute  some  of  these 
conclusions,  and  while  conceding  that  "there  is  a  distinct  ten- 
dency to  neglect  reading — that  is,  the  study  of  serious  or  impor- 
tant literature — noticeable  among  men  and  women  of  the  present 
day,"  it  avers  that  Mr.  Lang's  indictment  of  the  newspaper  is 
altogether  too  severe.     It  says  : 

"There  are,  no  doubt,  victims  of  the 'newspaper  habit '  who 
would  be  infinitely  better  employed — tlio  some  men,  indeed,  are 
never  well  employed — in  reading  Milton  and  Bacon.  .  .  .  But 
there  are  other  men  who  read  newspapers  in  preference  to  books, 
and  on  what  ground  are  you  to  condemn  them?  Suppose  an 
avowed  reader  of  newspapers  to  say  to  a  reader  of  books  :  '  You 
say  that  no  man  can  afford  to  neglect  the  treasures  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  past,  and  you  tell  me  that  in  reading  newspapers  I 
occupy  my  mind  with  futile  details.  I  answer  that  altho  I  grant 
that  every  man's  mind  must  be  the  better  for  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  poetry  and  ])rose  men  have  written,  still  what 
absorbs  me  most  is  the  history  of  what  is  going  on  to-day.  Why 
do  you  insist  that  I  must  read  about  what  men  have  done  in  the 
past  and  must  neglect  what  men  are  doing  to-day?  Here  I 
have,  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper  you  despise,  a  record  of 
what  my  fellow  creatures,  alive  and  about  me,  are  doing  and 
saying  and  thinking.  On  what  grounds  do  you  claim  that  this 
record  ought  not  to  interest  me?  That  record  is,  in  fact,  the 
book  I  choose  to  read.  Your  taste  is  different,  and  you  choose 
another  book,  that  is  all.'  The  'reader  of  books  '  must  admit  the 
force  of  the  argument.  As  a  fact,  of  course,  the  serious  student 
of  contemporary  history  does  not,  and  could  not  afford  to,  neglect 
the  literature  of  the  past ;  he  must  study  other  ages  to  get  the 
perspective  of  his  own.  But  tho  he  would  be  well  advised  to 
make  his  study  of  '  books  proper  '  as  comprehensive  as  possible, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  he  is  wrong  in  regarding  the 
newspaper  as  a  kind  of  book,  and  in  devoting  time  to  reading  it." 


NOTES. 

The  art-publishing  business  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Russell,  of  New  York,  has  been 
acquired  by  Harper  &  Brotheis, 

Mrs.  Humi'HKY  Ward's  new  novel,  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  is  to  be 
dramatized  by  "  George  Fleming"  (Miss  Constance  Fletcher). 

Since  the  publication  of  her  first  book,  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,"  Miss  Alice  Cakiwell  Hegan  has  become  Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice.  A 
reference  to  "  Miss"  Rice,  in  our  Book  Review  Department,  was  made  in 
error. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  the  Alliance  Fran(;aise  in  the 
United  States  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  of  Chicago  University, was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed James  H.  Hyde  as  president  of  the  society.  It  was  decided  to  invite 
Jules  Clar«-tie,  director  of  the  Conii-die  Fran<;aise  of  I'aris,  to  give  the  next 
course  of  lectures  in  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation. 

The  l^ookman's  April  list  of  the  six  best-selling  books  of  the  past  month 
is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Pit.— Norris.  4.  Mrs.  Wiggsof  the  Cabbage  Patch- 

2.  The  Virginian  —Wister.  -   Hegan. 

3.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  5.  The  Leopard's  Spots.— Dixon. 

His  Son.-Lorimer.  6.  The  Spenders.  — Wilson. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  our  pages  about  three  months  ago  and  bearing: 
the  title,  "Hall  Caine  on  the  Free  Library  Movement,"  the  statement  was 
made:  "Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  interested  himself  deeply  during  past  years 
in  the  Free  Library  movement.  By  his  own  personal  efforts,  as  well  as  by 
his  influence  as  a  M.-inx  legislator,  he  was  instrumental  in  inducing  Andrew 
CarncKie  to  establish  libraries  Ihroughout  the  Isle  of  .Man."  The  accuracy 
of  this  statement  is  cliallenged  by  .Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  in  The  hit-  ct  Man 
Times.  It  seems  that  .Mr.  Carnegie  last  June  made  to  Hall  Caine  "an  im- 
portant and  most  generous  proposal  relating  to  libraries  in  the  Isle  of 
Man."  but  that  the  proposal  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon.  There  is  only 
one  tree  library  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  one  in  Douglas,  opened  about  fifteen 
years  ago. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


A    MALADY   OF   GREAT   AUTHORS. 

Aexamiiialion  into  the  physiological  and  pathological  cases 
o£  De  yuiiicey,  Carlyle,  and  Browning  is  given  in  an  in- 
teresting volume,  "  Biographic  Clinics,  "  by  Dr.  George  M.  Gould, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  method  which  the  writer  employs  is  to 
glean  from  the  autobiograi>l)ic  details  left  by  these  men  such 
clinical  facts  as  might  have  been  collected  by  the  life-long 
observation  of  a  family  physician,  and  to  deduce  from  these  the 
cause  of  the  ailments  that  entered  as  such  powerfully  determin- 
ing factors  into  their  life,  character,  and  work.  Dr.  Gould  as- 
serts that  the  afflictions  of  all  three  arose  from  an  identical  cause 
— eye-strain.  In  the  case  of  De  Quincey  the  deduction  is  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  no  record  of  eye  disease  is  to  be  found. 
Says  Dr.  Gould  : 

"  Without  a  scrap  of  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  eye-strain, 
a  study  of  tiie  clinical  biography  of  De  Quincey  by  a  competent 
oculist  should  convince  him  that  the  mystery  of  De  Quincey's 
life  and  disease,  '  the  key  to  the  original  cause, '  as  he  puts  it,  of 
his  suffering,  was  reflex  ocular  neurosis.  Why,  then,  did  his 
eyes  not  pain  him  and  suffer?  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  unuti- 
lized truths,  long  known,  strangely  ignored,  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  eye-strain  the  morbid  results  of  the  astigma- 
tism, etc.,  are  not  felt  in  the  eyes.  It  is  perfectly  explainable 
whv  this  is  so.  The  value  of  the  eye  so  overtops  that  of  almost 
any  other  organ  that  the  reflex  results  of  its  unphysiologic  func- 
tion must  be  shunted  anywhere  except  back  to  the  eye  itself." 

From  an  examination  of  De  Quincey's  portrait,  the  author  dis- 
covers that  he  "had  what  the  American  oculist  calls  '  exophoria, ' 
and  the  European  names  'insufficiency  of  the  interni.'  It  is  not 
squint  or  strabismus,  at  least  not  permanently  that ;  but,  so  far 
as  symptoms  go,  it  is  infinitely  worse  than  permanent  diver- 
gence. The  eye,  or  one  eye,  is  not  always  divergent,  or  turned 
out,  but  only  when  attention  and  'fixation'  are  not  arou.sed." 
Had  De  Quincey  been  afflicted  with  a  divergent  eye,  "it  would 
have  been  blind,  amblyopic,  or  its  visual  activity  psychically 
ignored."  Muscular  strain  necessary  to  correct  vision  was  re- 
sorted to  until  De  Quincey's  later  }-ears,  when,  as  we  learn  by 
the  testimony  of  a  member  of  his  family,  he  used  but  one  eye 
when  reading  and  writing,  the  other  "being  invariably  closed." 
Having  thus  settled  the  diagnosis,  the  author  accounts  for  De 
Quincey's  use  of  opium  by  its  effect  in  pro^lucing  myosis,  or 
narrowing  of  the  pupil  to  a  "pin-point "  diameter.  This  would 
also  greatly  aid  him  in  shutting  out  the  confusing  rays  or  diffu- 
sion-circles caused  by  astigmatism,  and  would  thus,  in  a  way, 
make  his  vision  better.  Unconsciously  this  fact  may  ahso  have 
aided  in  the  addiction  to  the  opium  habit  itself.  Up  to  the  age 
of  sixty-two  he  was  able  to  preserve  binocular  vision,  but  at  an 
expense  to  his  nervous  and  digestional  system  which  was  essen- 
tially the  cause  of  his  opium  habit  and  of  all  his  suffering. 

A  review  of  the  symptoms  of  Carlyle's  sufferings  shows,  so 
the  writer  afi&rras,  that  they  did  not  result  from  any  organic  dis- 
ease— no  "morbid  tissue-changes  or  lesions,"  for  such  pathologic 
conditions  do  not  disappear  suddenly  at  sixty  years  of  age  and 
leave  one  free  for  twenty-five  more.  Says  the  author,  after  re- 
counting the  history  of  Carlyle's  sufferings,  and  of  his  various 
breakdowns : 

"Tbere  is  no  working  hypothesis  except  that  of  eye-strain  that 
will  explain  all  these  things.  After  each  day's  work,  each 
essay,  each  volume,  each  entire  work,  there  was  the  need  of  rest, 
the  increase  of  poignant  complaint,  the  exhaustion  of  despair. 
.  .  .  After  each  was  the  sickness  of  weariness,  the  .  .  .  appall- 
ing lack  of  energy.  But  Carlyle  knew  he  was  not  dull.  ...  In- 
tellectual activity  did  not  tire  him — it  was  only  intellectual  activ- 
ity plus  reading  or  writing." 

The  case  of  Browning  has  not  the  morbid  interest  of  the  two 
already  described,  for  his  ailment  seems  scarcely  to  have  affected 


the  quality  of  his  writing  or  the  even  temper  of  his  life.  Yet  his 
case  in  its  general  features  seems  to  Dr.  Gould  to  correspond 
with  those  of  De  Quincey  and  Carlyle.     Says  the  writer: 

"  He  was  a  man  without  organic  disease,  living  a  temperate 
life  of  ease  ;  and  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  every  attempt  at 
reading,  writing,  or  correcting  proofs  he  found  himself  with 
head.-iches  and  vertigo.  Immediate  relief  came  by  stopping  near 
use  of  the  eyes,  by  walking,  etc.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  a  man  with  such  symptoms  is  suffering  from  reflex 
ocular  neurosis." 

The  other  eminent  sufferers  from  eye-strain  described  by  Dr. 
Gould  in  this  book  are  Darwin  and  Huxley.  Says  The  Dial 
(Chicago)  in  reviewing  Dr.  Gould's  work: 

"The  lay  reader  cjueries  whether  Dr.  Gould  does  not  push  his 
theory  pretty  far;  but  at  any  rate  his  book  is  suggestive  and 
helpful.  A  very  beneficent,  practical  application  of  his  ideas 
would  be,  as  he  points  out,  the  printing  of  all  books,  were  it 
feasible,  in  white  ink  on  black  paper,  and  ahso  the  doing  away 
with  gaudy  gilt  jiicture-frames.  Eye-strain  would  thus  be  ma- 
terially lessened." 


SOME    MORE    PECULIARITIES   OF    RADIUM. 

RADIUM  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  interesting  exjieri- 
ment  on  the  part  of  both  chemists  and  physicists.  In  the 
course  of  a  communication  just  made  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  Professor  and  Madame  Curie,  the  former  stated, 
according  to  a  cable  despatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  (March  25) , 
tiiat  this  substance  continuously  emits  heat  without  combustion, 
without  chemical  change  of  any  kind,  and  without  any  change 
in  its  molecular  structure,  which  remains  spectroscopically  iden- 
tical after  many  months.     Says  the  report : 

"He  found  further  that  radium  maintains  its  own  temperature 
at  a  point  i.  5^  Centigrade  above  its  surroundings.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  evolved  is  such 
that  the  pure  radium  salt  would  melt  more  than  its  own  weight 
of  ice  every  hour,  or  that  half  a  pound  of  radium  salt  would 
evolve  in  one  hour  heat  equal  to  that  produced  by  burning  one- 
third  of  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  gas,  this  evolution  of  heat  going 
on  constantly  for  indefinite  periods,  leaving  the  salt  at  the  end 
of  months  of  activity  just  as  potent  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

"The  world  is  thus  made  acquainted  with  a  heat  sufficient  to 
raise  mercury  in  a  thermometer  2.7°  F.,  the  output  of  which  is 
maintained  indefinitely  without  any  visible  compensation  to  the 
heat-giving  body.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  per- 
petual motion  has  been  at  last  discovered.  Physicists  do  not 
doubt  that  the  effect  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  M.  Curie  has  a 
cause,  and  investigation  of  that  cause  is  regarded  as  being  full 
of  promise  for  tlie  future." 

Hypotheses  of  the  cause  of  this  apparent  creation  of  energy 
continue  to  be  made.  One  of  the  first  was  that  radium  and 
other  radioactive  substances  absorb  gravitational  energy  and 
that  their  curious  beliavior  is  due  to  this  fact.  Recent  experi- 
ments by  Geigel  and  Porch  seem  to  show,  however,  that  such 
absorption,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  extremely  small.  The  experi- 
menters proceeded  by  weighing  masses  of  lead  near  which  were 
placed  quantities  of  radioactive  material,  on  the  theorj'  that  if 
this  material  absorbs  the  energy  of  gravity  its  presence  should 
effect  an  apparent  alteration  in  weight.  The  Electrical  Re- 
view, abstracting  an  article  in  the  Physikalische  Zeitschrift 
(Leipsic) ,  says  that  "Geigel  was  not  able  to  detect  any  differ- 
ence ia  weight  in  any  of  his  weighings.  Herr  Carl  Porch  has 
repeated  this  work,  using  a  more  sensitive  balance  and  condi- 
tions more  favorable  to  detect  a  difference.  A  telescope  was 
used  to  watch  the  balance.  The  radioactive  material  used  in 
Porch's  work  was  contained  in  glass  tubes,  and  by  arranging 
these  in  groups  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  layer  of  active  material 
twenty  square  centimeters  (about  three  square  inches)  in  area 
and  from  three  to  six  millimeters  (one-eighth  to  one-quarter 
inch)    thick.     This  was  placed  about  fifteen  millimeters  under 
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the  lead,  which  was  weighed.  Observations  were  made  and 
repeated  a  uumberof  times,  the  results  of  which  showed  a  deflec- 
tion corresponding  to  about  one  two-hundred  and  fiftieth  of  a 
milligram,  or,  relatively  to  the  lead  mass,  i  part  in  25,000,000. 
These  results  are  believed  to  show  that  with  the  radioactive 
sul)stance  used  in  this  case,  at  least,  there  was  no  absorption  of 
gravitational  energy  greater  than  the  figure  given." 

The  chemists,  on  their  part,  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what 
are  the  relations  of  radium  to  other  elements,  to  what  chemical 
group  it  belongs,  and  what  is  its  position  in  the  so-called  "pe- 
riodic system"  in  which  all  the  elements  have  been  arranged. 
Two  German  physicists,  Messrs.  Runge  and  Precht,  have  at- 
tempted to  gee  at  this  information  through  the  spectroscope. 
Says  the  Re^nie  Scienttjique  : 

"The  authors  prove  especially  that  the  most  intense  lines  of 
the  spark-spectrum  of  radium  are  rigorously  analogous  to  the 
strongest  lines  of  barium,  and  to  the  corresponding  lines  of  its 
congeners  magnesium,  calcium,  and  strontium. 

"These  last  form  groups  of  three  pairs  of  lines,  whose  dis- 
tances apart,  in  the  case  of  the  different  elements,  increase  pro- 
portionately to  the  atomic  weight.  .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  the 
authors  jiut  forward  the  theorem  that  in  each  group  of  related 
elements  the  atomic  weight  is  proportional  to  a  whole  power  of 
the  distance  in  question.  The  value  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
radium,  thus  calculated,  is  257.8,  a  much  greater  value  than  that 
assigned  by  Madame  Curie.  .  .  .  This  larger  value  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  radium  appears  the  more  probable,  in  that  it  explains 
better  the  ease  with  which  the  element  splits  into  electrons,  as 
shown  by  its  radioactivity." — Translation  iiiai/e  for  The  Liter- 
AKv  Digest. 


TO    RESTORE   DECAYED  TISSUES. 

A  METHOD  of  rejuvenating  decayed  tissues  that  would  be 
applicable  to  the  human  body  would  be  worth  a  good 
many  fortunes.  Investigations  along  this  line  have  been  de- 
scribed at  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Academie  Fran^aise  by  Prof. 
Lucien  Daniel,  but  the  process  followed  with  success  by  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  isonly  thus  far  practicable  upon  plant  life.  "How- 
ever." says  a  writer  in  T/ie  Scientific  American  Supplement, 
"being  so  successful  here,  he  may  be  tempted  to  essay  further 
experiments,  which  will  realize  the  dream  of  the  early  alche- 
mists, and  eventually  confer  upon  the  human  family  eternal  youth 
without  the  aid  of  the  fabled  fountain."     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Much  as  we  poor  mortals  may  regret  the  impossibility  of  his 
transfusing  new  life  into  our  dying  frames,  we  may  yet  find  it 
interesting,  if  not  hopeful,  to  follow  the  various  steps  pursued  by 
Professor  Daniel  in  counteracting  the  appearances  of  age  which 
present  such  a  marked  characteristic  in  tiie  whole  organic  world. 
He  points  out  conclusively  that  with  the  help  of  various  expe- 
dients the  peculiar  properties  of  j^lants  may  be  considerably 
altered. 

"Thus  the  ordinary  florist  with  his  sheltered  conservatory 
may  and  does,  by  the  ap]>lication  of  heat  and  moisture,  advance 
or  retard  tlie  blooming  time  of  plants.  In  certain  plants  it  is  also 
pf)ssil>le  to  promote  a  second  blossoming  and  a  second  fruition 
in  the  same  year,  as  willi  roses  and  strawlierries.  Furthermore, 
Daniel  investigated  the  effects  of  grafting  upon  plants,  and  to 
what  extent  the  nature  of  the  scion  wood  was  changed.  He 
grafted  tobacco  upon  the  tomato  ;  whereby  the  tobacco  plant  be- 
came, instead  of  an  annual,  a  biennial  ])lant ;  but  the  tobacco 
plant  did  not  bloom  until  the  second  year.  Havingexperimented 
with  various  sorts  of  beans,  grafting  one  ujion  another,  he  finally 
obtained  the  seed  of  a  new  variety  of  bean  which  bloomed  and 
bore  fruit  twice  in  the  same  year. 

"The  question  of  rcjuvenatifm  nowoccupied  his  attention,  and 
he  entered  upon  it  witli  all  the  more  zest,  since  till  now  no  one 
had  attempted  to  build  up  failing  strength  or  vigor  in  plants  or 
to  make  young  and  fresh  such  parts  as  threatened  to  decay  and 
die,  by  grafting  them  ujion  youthful  and  thriving  plants.  In 
this  case  he  worked  with  a  plant  which  is  found  in  the  botanical 
gnrdens  of   Europe  and  America  and  is  one  of  the  first  to  bloom 


in  the  spring,  the  Scopoiia  carniolica.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  night  shade,  the  potato,  the  belladonna,  the 
hyoscyamu*  (henbane),  and  the  tomato. 

"This  plant,  t\\^  Stopolia  i ar niolica,  huving  borne  its  fruit, 
begins  to  die  as  early  as  the  month  of  May.  But  at  this  time 
the  tomato  i*  just  beginning  to  develop  and  grows  extraordi- 
narily strong.  At  thi.s  p)eriod  Daniel  grafted  the  dying  shoots  of 
the  Scopolia  upon  the  young  tomato ;  and  in  spite  of  the  appear- 
ances of  old  age  shown  in  the  scion  before  the  grafting,  after 
they  had  set  new  life  began  to  spring  up,  new  sprouts  to  shoot 
forth  new  branches  put  out  leaves,  and  all  became  green  and 
vigorous.  Indeed,  some  of  them  blossomed  again  and  bore  fruit 
as  in  the  early  spring." 


THE   MISSISSIPPI    FLOOD   AND  THE   LEVEES. 

"  I  " II IC  recent  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  failure  of  some 
•*■       of  the  levees- have  led  to  renewed  criticism  of  the  levee  sj's- 
tem  and  of  the  engineers  who  planned  it.     Says  the  New  York 
Times,  one  of  these  critics  (March  23)  : 

"Oue  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  cause  for  humiliation 
as  well  as  for  sorrow  in  the  too  familiar  stories  of  widespread 
disaster  that  are  now  eoruiug  from  so  many  parts  of  the  great 
delta.  Year  after  year  enomaous  sums  are  expended  in  building 
and  reljuilding  these  levees,  and  year  after  year  they  prove  in- 
adequate when  they  are  tested  by  the  inevitable  spring  floods. 
Of  course  the  problem  of  restraining  a  river  of  such  a  size  and 
with  such  a  bed  as  the  ]Mississipi)i  is  one  of  the  utmost  difficul- 
ty, and  not  equaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  perhaps;  but 
American  engineers-  are  not  accustomed  to  admit  the  existence 
of  physical  impossibilities,  and  they  have  been  at  work  on  thi3 
particular  problem,  now,  for  a  long  while,  with  results  by  no 
means  impressive — except  in  their  expense  accounts.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  they  admit  that  the  best  levees  they  can  make 
are  inadequate,  and  proceed  with  the  devising  of  a  system  alto- 
gether different  for  attaining  the  desired  end?  We  surely  ought 
to  be  able,  somehow,  to  avt>id  an  annual  tax  of  really  frightful 
dimensions." 

A  defense  of  the  system  is  undertaken  by  Engineering  Sews 
(March  26),  which  remarks  of  this  extract  from  The  Times  that 
'it  would  be  difficult  to  crowd  into  the  above  space  a  greater 
amount  of  misinformation  than  is  there  conveyed."  In  the  first 
l)lace,  the  writer  says,  the  levee  engineers  have  been  anticipa- 
ting a  record  flood  for  several  years,  but  lack  of  sufficient  funds 
has  hampered  them  in  preparing  for  it.  Inadequate  as  the 
levees  are  to  protect'against  the  abnormally  high  floods  of  every 
four  to  nine  years,  tliey  withstand  well  the  ordinary  high  water 
and  so  are  well  worth  what  they  cost.  Even  when  they  over- 
flow, the  actual  los.ses  are  local  and  much  less  than  the  casual 
newspaper-reader  would  be  led  to  believe.     The  writer  concludes  : 

"In  thus  defending  the  levee  system  and  the  engineers  who 
have  carried  it  forward  to  its  present  stage,  we  do  not  by  any 
means  claim  that  it  is  j)erfect  in  its  present  condition  or  that  such 
overflows  as  those  of  the  present  year  are  likely  to  be  a  perma 
lunt  condition  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley.  The  levee  system 
is  admittedly  incomplete.  It  is  being  gradually  added  to  year 
by  year  as  the  money  for  the  work  becomes  available,  and 
eventually  the  entire  alluvial  region  will  be  protected  by  em- 
bankments high  enough  and  strong  enough  to  keep  out  the 
greatest  floods." 

C)f  'The  Times' s  assertion  that  the  levee  system  must  ulti- 
mately be  changed  for  some  better  method  of  flood-protection,  the 
writer  says : 

"The  idea  is  strongly  rooted  in  the  popular  mind  that  reservoir 
oiistruction  on  the  headwaters  is  the  proper  remedy  for  these 
great  floods.  .  .  .  No  such  illusions  are  likely  to  affect  the  man 
who  actually  sees  the  lower  Mississippi  'on  the  rampage."  The 
maximum  volume  of  flow  in  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouths  of 
the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers  in  the  flood  ot  1897  was  set  at 
i,74o,o(X3  cubic  feet  per  second  by  Major  Starling.  Comparing 
tliis  flow  with  the  volume  f>f  water  which  will  l)e  stored  by  tiie 
new  Croton  dam,  nearly  the  largest  artificial  reservoir  of  water 
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ever  created,  we  find  that  Uie  Mississippi  liow  would  till  ihe 
reservoir  behind  that  great  dam  in  less  than  41  minutes.  Even 
if  there  were  in  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  from  which  its 
tloods  come  geological  and  topographical  conditions  suited  to 
the  construction  of  immense  reservoirs  (which  is  not  the  case) , 
the  cost  of  their  construction  would  make  the  task  wholly  im- 
practicable. Using  a  similar  comparison,  with  the  cost  of  the 
new  Croton  dam  as  a  standard.  Major  Starling  showed,  in  his 
book  before  referred  to.  that  the  reservoir  construction  to  lower 
the  Mississippi  flood  heights  a  single  foot— if  reservoirs  could  be 
built  as  advantageously  as  in  the  Croton  valley— would  cost 
fourteen  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  raising  the  whole  levee 
system  one  foot  in  height." 


BIRDS    PHOTOGRAPHED    BY    THEMSELVES. 

THAT  birds  may  be  made  to  take  their  own  photographs,  or 
those  of  other  birds,  and  that  results  may  thus  be  obtained 
that  are  likely  to  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory, is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  Popular  MecJianics.     He  says: 

"Making  birds  take  their  own  pictures  is  the  latest  and  most 
fascinating  practise  of  the  ornithologists.  By  this  new  process 
some  new  and  remarkable  pictures  have  been  obtained,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  birds  are 
two  young  chicken-hawks,  unconsciously  photographed  by  their 


YOUNG  HAWKS  PHOTOGF^APHED  BY  MOTHER   HAWK. 
Courtesy  of  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago). 

mother  just  as  she  was  starting  to  feed  them.  The  man  who 
arranged  the  camera  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Hawk  was  Robert  Heg- 
ner,  9203  Pleasant  Avenue,  Chicago.  He  was  disappointed  that 
the  mother  did  not  get  her  physiognomy  in  the  picture.  Probably 
she  was  too  bashful,  but  like  all  mothers  she  would  never  miss 
the  chance  of  getting  her  babies  photographed 

"This  process  of  bird  photography  is  as  simple  as  it  is  inter- 
esting. The  camera  simply  takes  the  place  of  a  trap,  only  that  it 
does  not  imprison  or  harm  the  bird.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  placing  the  camera  near  the  nest.  A  string  is 
stretched  from  the  shutter-release  across  the  nest,  and  when  the 
bird  steps  on  or  into  the  nest  it  pulls  the  string  and  takes  a  snap- 
shot. Even  after  the  young  birds  are  able  to  leave  their  abodes 
they  often  make  the  nests  their  headquarters  and  return  there  to 
get  the  food  brought  by  the  parent  bird.  This  is  especially  true 
of  hawks  and  other  of  the  larger  birds  that  build  their  homes  in 
trees.  It  was  through  this  weakness  for  the  nest  that  the  splen- 
did picture  of  the  two  young  hawks,  as  they  are  about  to  be  fed, 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hegner.  Of  course  the  process  of  taking 
nest  pictures  is  greatly  simplified  when  the  nest  is  on  the  ground. 

"But  the  nest  is  not  at  all  an  essential  in  making  birds  take 
their  own  pictures.  They  may  be  made  to  photograph  them- 
selves in  the  fields,  in  the  yard,  on  the  eaves  of  houses,  on  fences, 
and  nearly  everywhere,  by  merely  baiting  the  piece  of  string 
that  leads  from  the  shutter.  One  late  device  is  to  place  apiece 
of  fat  at  the  end  of  a  wire  electrically  connected  to  the  shutter  of 
the  camera.  Timid  birds,  like  the  thrush,  will  approach  the 
bait  and  pick  it  up.  At  once  the  shutter  is  moved  by  this  action 
and  an  instantaneous  exposure  is  obtained. 

"To  get  photos  of  nocturnal  birds  the  wire  is  arranged  to  light 
a   little   magnesium  as   it   releases   the   shutter.     Still   another 


inelliod  of  getting  the  pictures  of  birds  in  their  naUual  elements 
is  for  the  photographer  to  operate  the  camera  himself  from  a  hi- 
ding-place by  means  of  a  string  or  a  long  rubber  tube.  The  tube 
is  used  where  the  shutter  has  a  pneumatic  release.  Food  is 
spread  on  the  ground  to  attract  the  birds.  By  this  i)rocess  the 
photographer  can  watch  the  action  of  the  bird  and  take  the  pic- 
ture at  the  most  desired  moment.  However,  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  trap  process  of  making  the  birds  take 
their  own  photographs." 


PROPOSED    ABOLITION    OF    STEAM    TRACTION 
IN    SWEDEN. 

TIIIC  substitution  of  eleclricily  for  steam  over  the  entire  rail- 
way system  of  a  country  is  a  huge  undertaking,  yet  some- 
thing of  the  kind  seems  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  Sweden.  T/ie 
Electrical  W'orlil  and  I-'.iigineer,  in  speaking  of  the  project, 
regrets  that  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  the  first  to  carry  out 
so  interesting  a  project.     It  says  : 

"That  country  [Sweden]  has  already  been  the  scene  of  large 
activity  in  power-transmission  operation,  and  considering  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  coal  supply  even  for  operating  the  rail- 
roads, there  is  good  reason  for  working  the  water-powers  to  their 
utmost.  The  present  project  contemplates  the  operation  of  the 
national  railway  system  by  electric  traction,  ultimately  in  its  en- 
tirety. At  first  only  sections  would  be  transformed,  and  then  as 
locomotives  needed  replacement  electric  locomotives  would  take 
their  place,  so  that  without  the  burden  of  an  immediate  heavy 
investment,  and  without  the  scrapping  of  valuable  material,  the 
change  will  be  made  complete.  It  is  proposed  to  press  into  serv- 
ice both  water-powers  and  the  extensive  jieat-beds  that  are  here 
and  there  found  and  which  lie  scattered,  so  that  by  utilizing  both 
sources  the  distances  of  transmission  will  not  be  excessive  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  present  practise.  Mr.  Dahlander,  the 
engineer  who  has  made  the  preliminary  rejiort,  figures  out  a  net 
annual  saving  of  about  two  million  dollars  a  year  by  the  change, 
a  sum  approximately  equal  to  the  entire  motive-power  expense 
on  the  electrical  system  ;  and  in  addition  the  importation  of  coal 
for  railway  purposes  will  become  unnecessary,  which  from  the 
governmental  standpoint  is  very  desirable. 

"The  project,  as  a  whole,  strikes  one  as  singularly  sane  and 
reasonable.  It  does  not  attempt  the  extraordinary,  nor  does  it 
pass  beyond  the  conservative  limits  of  present  practise.  In  fact 
it  is  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  sensational  features  of  any 
kind 

"  We  have  done  marvels  in  this  country  in  the  development  of 
electric  traction  for  certain  purposes  and  along  certain  canonical 
lines,  but  tho  the  larger  work  has  been  discussed  and  proposed 
nothing  has  yet  come  of  it.  There  is  a  great  gap  that  yawns  be- 
tween the  best  and  most  extensive  interurban  road  and  the  most 
modest  of  railway  systems.  Not  long  ago  we  had  occasion  to 
comment  on  a  paper  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  dealing  with  this  larger 
problem  of  electric  traction.  From  his  standpoint  the  outlook 
was  not  encouraging,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  remain 
discouraging  until  we  are  ready  to  cut  our  coat  according  to  the 
cloth  and  treat  a  trunk  line  as  a  distinct  entity  having  character- 
istics of  its  own,  and  not  merely  as  a  bigger  street-car  line  to  be 
operated  in  the  good  old  way  or  left-  to  its  fate.  We  trust  that 
the  Swedish  project  will  be  pushed  to  a  final  development  and  to 
construction,  tho  it  is  a  bit  annoying  to  think  of  the  first  point 
being  scored  away  from  home." 


Electric  Test  of  the  Beginnings  of  Life.— Accord- 
ing to  a  method  invented  by  Augustus  Waller,  we  may  discover 
whether  or  not  life  exists  in  a  tissue  or  an  organism  by  observing 
certain  electric  reactions  that  do  not  take  place  after  death. 
Waller  has  recently  been  applying  this  method  to  discover  at 
what  exact  time  a  hen's  Qg'g  begins  to  display  signs  of  life 
within  it.  According  to  a  report  read  before  the  London  Royal 
Society,  this  period  varied  from  twenty-four  to  sixty-two  hours 
after  the  beginning  of  incubation.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
Scientifiqjie  : 

"Eggs  older  than  this  all  gave  the  reaction,  except  one  twelve 
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days  old  ;  but  the  absence  of  the  reaction  was  explained  when  it 
was  broken  and  found  to  be  spoiled.  The  exceptions  all  con- 
firmed the  rule,  and"  the  rule  is  that  from  the  earlier  period  of 
development  of  the  egg  the  reaction  that  characterizes  life  is 
present,  while  it  is  absent  when  the  development  fails  or  is  ar- 
rested. " —  Translation  made  for  The  Litekaky  Digest. 


CHARACTER    READING    FROM    PHYSICAL 
SIGNS. 

AN  interesting  investigation  that  has  been  going  on  for  six 
years  past  under  the  guidance  of  Prof,  Karl  Pearson  was 
described  by  him  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
London.  Profes.sor  Pearson  and  his  colleagues  have  set  them- 
selves tlie  task  of  trying  to  associate  external  physical  character- 
istics with  moral  attributes,  if  possible.  Says  a  writer  in  The 
Briitsh  Medical  Journal : 

"For  six  years  he  had  been  obtaining  facts  from  observations 
on  school  children,  and  he  had  now  6,000  records,  half  being  of 
boys  and  half  of  girls.  The  observations  on  boys  were,  how- 
ever, the  only  ones  which  had  been  classified.  The  folk-beliefs 
of  different  countries  were  also  worthy  of  scrutiny.  For  in- 
stance, as  far  as  he  was  aware,  the  color  of  Judas  Iscariot's  hair 
was  not  recorded,  and  yet  by  the  old  masters  Judas  was  painted 
with  red  hair  and  in  directions  for  passion  plays  his  representa- 
tive was  ordeied  a  red  wig.  This  he  supposed  was  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  traditional  belief  that  red-haired  people  were 
more  inclined  to  vice  than  others.  Similarly  blue-eyed  people 
were  said  to  be  good,  round-faced  people  to  be  foolish,  and  long- 
headed people  to  be  shrewd.  His  method  was  to  formulate 
charts  that  could  be  filled  in  with  a  great  number  of  selected 
characteristics,  and  to  circulate  these  widely  among  schools  of 
every  grade.  In  some  cases  the  results  bore  out  tradition  won- 
derfully well,  but  in  others  there  was  great  discrepancy.  Con- 
scientiousness was  least  found  among  dark-eyed  people  and  most 
among  blue-eyed.  In  association  with  the  color  of  the  hair  it 
decreased  in  the  stages  of  red,  fair,  brown,  dark,  and  black. 
Red-haired  boys  were  more  quick-tempered  and  more  delicate, 
dark-haired  more  sullen  and  less  delicate.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  good  deal  in  the  attempt  to  read  character  by  handwriting, 
and  the  investigation  of  600  specimens  indicated  that  bad  writing 
afforded  a  warning  note.  In  regard  to  the  association  of  a  large 
head  with  intelligence,  data  from  i,<k)o  Cambridge  undergradu- 
ates showed  that  on  the  whole  the  head  was  longest  in  those  who 
took  hrst-class  honors  and  shortest  in  'poll  '  men,  but  there  was 
not  enough  correlation  to  render  prediction  possible.  It  was 
definitely  found  that  a  capacity  for  athletics  in  a  boy  involved 
also  an  appreciably  higher  intelligence,  and  the  converse  also 
held  true.  The  tendency  was  for  the  athletic  boy  to  be  healthy, 
intelligent,  quick-tempered,  self-conscious,  noisy  above  the  aver- 
age, and  distinctly  popular.  The  real  fool  and  oaf  were,  he  be- 
lieved, certainly  to  be  found  in  the  field— but  always  looking  on. 
Many  of  Professor  Pearson's  conclusions  would  receive  strenuous 
opposition  if  a  plebiscite  were  taken.  Clear  handwriting,  for 
example,  may  signify  moral  excellence,  but  illegible  penman- 
ship has  been  more  generally  correlated  in  the  jiopular  mind  with 
liigh  intellectual  development.  It  is  more  probably  a  family 
trait  like  an  aptitude  for  outline  drawing,  and  it  certainly  is 
characteristic  of  certain  families,  not  all  the  members  of  which 
are  paragons  of  virtue.  Moreover,  taking  the  individual,  varia- 
tions occur  in  the  legibility  and  especially  in  the  evenness  of  his 
writing  in  correspondence  with  defects  of  physical  health  or  with 
times  of  mental  stress.  Similarly  it  would  not  be  generally 
held,  we  imagine,  that  athletic  boys  were  more  healthy  than  the 
non-athletic  so  much  as  that  the  healthy  boys  were  more  inclined 
to  athletics." 

The  Juice  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  as  a  Typhoid  Cure. 
— Press  despatciies  aflirm  that  Dr.  Allan  Macfadyen,  director  of 
the  Jenner  Institute  in  London,  has  obtained  an  anti-typhoid 
serum  by  expressing  the  juice  from  typhoid  bacilli,  first  render- 
ing them  brittle  by  freezing  them  with  liquid  air.  Says  a 
despatch  to  The  Sun  (New  York)  : 

"Dr.  Macfadyen  found  that  by  crushing  the  microscopic  cells 
of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  liquid   air  the  intercellular  juices  can 


be  obtained  apart  from  their  living  organism,  and  that  these 
juices  are  higlily  toxic.  By  injecting  them  in  small,  repeated 
doses  into  a  living  animal  its  blood-serum  is  rendered  power- 
fully antitoxic  and  bactericidal:  that  is  to  say.  it  becomes  an 
antidote  alike  to  living  typhoid  bacteria  and  to  the  poison  that 

may  be  extracted  therefrom 

"Regarding  the  crushing  of  bacteria  the  question  naturally 
arises  by  what  unimaginable  accuracy  of  grinding  can  these  in- 
finitesimal organisms  be  broken  so  as  to  release  their  intercellu- 
lar toxins.  The  answer  tiiat  the  crushing  is  done  in  liquid  air 
does  not  explain  the  whole  of  the  marvel,  for  it  is  known  that 
the  intense  cold  of  liquid  air  does  not  affect  the  vitality  of  bac- 
teria, but  when  thus  frozen  hard  they  become  brittle,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  almost  inconceivable  minuteness,  can  be  com- 
pletely broken  up  by  trituration  and  will  under  no  subsequent 
conditions  show  a  sign  of  bacterial  growth." 


The  Passing  of  the  Wires. — The  dismal  forebodings  of 
those  who  fear  that  wireless  telegraphy  is  doomed  to  failure  are 
evidently  not  shared  by  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer. 
In  a  leadingeditorial  thispaperderidestho.se  who  take  this  view, 
and  points  out  to  them  that  over  short  distances  the  newer 
method  is  even  now  replacing  the  old.     Says  the  writer : 

"Those  who  have  attended  the  despatch  of  wireless  telegrapb 
messages  across  the  Atlantic  have  described  the  use  of  wool  in 
the  ears  in  order  to  deaden  the  sound  caused  by  the  disruptive 
discharge  across  the  gap,  that  sets  the  ether  in  a  tingle  and 
might  burst  an  ear-drum,  so  violent  is  the  shock  to  the  auditory- 
organs.  According  to  the  wireless  advocates  this  plugging  of 
the  ears  with  wool  has  been  characteristic  also  of  cable  managers- 
in  regard  to  the  news  of  wireless  work  ;  and  we  do  not  think  they 
are  likely  to  find  much  material  for  symjiathetic  comment  in  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  George  Gray  Ward  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  interests.  That  veteran  cable  manager  main- 
tained his  cheery  and  optimistic  attitude  in  addressing  the  stock- 
holders and  said:  'Nothing  has  occurred  since  I  last  addressed 
you  to  cause  us  to  modify  the  conservative  estimate  then  ex- 
pressed, and  which  I  confidently  repeat,  that  telegrajihy  by 
means  of  wires  has  little  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  teleg- 
raphy without  wires.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  share 
my  confidence,  I  may  say  that  the  etheric  waves  will  be  as. 
obedient  to  us  as  to  anybody  if  it  should  ever  be  found  practica- 
ble to  dispense  with  cables  and  wires. '   

"By  one  of  those  coincidences  of  which  all  history  is  full,  it 
happened  that  just  as  Mr.  Ward  was  standing  up  for  cables,  the 
first  cable  should  be  abandoned  for  wireless  methods  within 
view  of  the  room  where  he  was  speaking — namely,  the  Govern- 
ment cable  from  Fort  Wadswortli  acrt)ss  the  h.irbor  to  Sandy 
Hook.  Not  much  of  a  stretch,  perhaps,  but  still  a  cable,  lying 
where  some  of  the  earliest  cablework  in  this  country  was  done. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  c'aim  for  the  first  supersession  of  cable 
by  wireless  might  be  made  for  the  Guadeloupe-Martinique  serv- 
ice, where  the  volcanic  eru])tions  have  broken  all  the  cables, 
sunk  the  caV)le  ship,  and  rendered  the  wireless  essential  for  com- 
munication." 

The  latest  press  rejiorts  from  England,  which  announce  that 
the  London  Times  is  now  printing  daily  despatches  "by  Mar- 
conigraph,"  lend  force  to  this  view  of  the  subject. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

TllF.  possible  effect  of  wiicIess-tcIoKraphy  sendinp-sttitions  upon  the 
metal  pipes  and  framework  of  modern  hijrh  buildings  is  discussed  by  The 
liUclrical  Krt'iew.  Says  this  paper  :  "We  have  here  vertical  conductors  of 
a  heiRht  approximating  »!)ose  of  the  usual  semling  wire,  and  should  the 
electrical  constants  of  this  pipe  Rive  il  a  pei  iod  of  oscillation  approxima- 
ting that  impressed  upon  it  from  the  sendiTiR:-station,  will  not  this  pipe  be- 
come '  chargetl '  and  who  can  tell  with  what  effects?  The  probable  effect 
of  a  powerful  wireless  telegraph  sending-st.ition  within  a  large  city  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  a  question  deserving  of  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
consideration." 

Till'  life  of  an  express-locomotive  in  Kngl.-\nd,  according  to  the  F.ihp  drs 
AfiiifS  (I'arisi,  is  estimated  at  3S  years;  that  of  a  freight-locomotive  at  a6, 
that  of  an  ordinary  piissenger-etigme  at  25.  and  that  of  a  switch-engine  at 
27.  "In  the  United  .States  the  life  of  an  express-locomotive  is  18  years,  of  a 
frrighf. engine  16  years,  of  a  passenger-engine  19  years,  and  of  a  switch-en- 
gine ji  vears.  In  i8  vears,  however,  the  .■Xmericnn  machine  has  run  a.ooo.ooo- 
miles-double  theaveiage  travel  of  an  English  locomotive.  .  .  .  In  oilier 
words,  the  American  engines  live  hard  and  therefore  die  young.  In  France 
locomotives  really  live  to  old  age  ;  tbeaverage  life  is  39  years."—  Translaliott 
made  for  Thk  Ln  krarv  Dir.Esi. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


WAS   THE    UNIVERSE   CREATED    FOR    MAN? 

ALFRED  RUSSl<:i>  \V Al.L.XCK'S  revival  of  the  theory 
that  this  earth  is  at  the  center  of  the  stellar  universe,  and 
is  the  only  habitable  globe  [see  Thk  Liteuarv  Du;est.  March 
21  and  2SJ,  has  aroused  great  interest  in  the  religious  world.  In 
many  quarters  his  pronouncement  is  hailed  as  a  vindication  oi 
the  older  forms  of  Biblical  interpretation  and  Christian  belief. 
"Science."  observes  the  Boston  Pilot  (Rom.  Cath.),  "  has  ap- 
parently turned  ui>on  her  tracks,  as  she  has  a  way  of  doing,  and 
Las  left  her  infidel  votaries  in  the  lurch."  The  E^'angelical 
Messenger  (Cleveland)  observes  that  if  Dr.  Wallace's  conclu- 
sions are  true,  "then  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  which  makes  the 
earth  the  central  theater  of  divine  activity,  and  the  scene  of  the 
display  of  God's  highest  wisdom,  love,  and  energy,  man,  the 
culminating  form  of  living  organisms,  and  hence  properly  also 
the  theater  of  redemption,  which  is  the  ultimate  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  God.  is  strictly  scientific. "  The  same  paper  con- 
tinues : 

"Man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  endowed  with  immortal- 
ity, and  capable  of  becoming  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  is 
the  one  being  who  is  at  once  a  part  of  the  created  universe,  and 
able  to  stand  apart  from  it  and  make  it  the  object  of  his  contem- 
plation and  study.  He  is  at  once  the  interpretation  and  realiza- 
tion of  the  Creator's  purpose  and  the  interpreter  of  the  universe. 
In  his  body  matter  reaches  it.-;  finest  fiber  and  its  noblest  func- 
tion as  the  organ  of  an  intelligent,  self-vo!itionating  spirit.  In 
his  spirit  creation  reaches  the  summit  of  creaturely  excellence, 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Creator  Hinuself,  infinite  from  what 
God  is  in  the  infinite.  And  in  redemption,  accomplished  through 
the  incarnation  by  and  atonement  through  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
result  of  divine  love,  the  earth  with  its  crowning  creature,  man, 
becomes  the  center  of  divine  interest  and  solicitude.  As  far  as 
we  can  understand,  there  could  not  be  even  in  Orion,  or  in 
heaven,  a  more  perfect  or  sublime  revelation  of  the  ethical  glory 
of  God  than  was  given  on  Calvary.  Here  we  walk  along  the 
summits  of  the  mountain  peaks  of  divine  revelation  tc  a  creature. 
Sinai,  Horeb,  Calvary,  and  Olivet  mark  the  sky  line  of  the  uni- 
verse, where  the  material  universe  touches  the  illimitable 
heavens." 

An  editorial  writer  in  the  Q'xwqxxxwsMx  Herald  ami  Presbyter 
declares :  , 

"The  pendulum  of  scientific  investigation  which  seemed  not 
long  ago  to  be  swinging  away  from  evangelical  religion  is  evi- 
dently swinging  back,  and  coming,  more  and  more,  into  har- 
mony with  what  is  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God.  We  welcome 
the  reaction  not  for  the  sake  of  our  holy  religion,  for  it  is  impreg- 
nable, but  for  the  sake  of  the  scientists.  Realizing  man's  place 
in  the  universe,  they  ought  to  believe  in  him  who  became  a  man 
in  order  to  save  our  fallen  race  and  to  give  the  universe  a  con- 
ception of  the  attributes  of  God  far  beyond  any  that  is  revealed 
in  the  revolutions  of  suns  and  systems,  in  what  has  been  called 
'the  harmony  of  the  spheres."  " 

Many  of  the  religious  papers  are  non-committal  in  discussing 
this  matter.  The  Independent  warns  preachers  and  theologians 
to  use  Dr.  Wallace's  arguments  "  with  caution."  And  the  Chi- 
cago Interior  (Presb.)  comments  ; 

"The  learned  Alfred  Russel  Wallace — whose  merits  as  a 
scholar  are  obscured  by  that  invincible  popular  illusion  which 
sees  in  him  only  a  liazy  double  to  Darwin— certainly  constructed 
a  pretty  fabric  of  argument  when  he  set  out  to  prove  by  astron- 
omy that  our  earth  is  the  central  body  of  the  physical  universe. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  his  data  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  a 
conclusive  proof,  and  even  more  obvious  that  if  his  proposition 
was  proved,  he  would  still  be  far  away  from  the  ultimate  aim  of 
his  reasoning — to  show  a  scientific  probability  that  God's  chief 
creational  purpose  converged  on  our  planet.  There  is  no  tie  by 
which  to  connect  such  a  premise  and  such  a  conclusion,  for  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  God  would  prefer  the  central 
planet  of  the  universe  above  a  minor  one  for  working  out  the 


supreme  problem  of  His  creative  plan.  For  ourselves  we  do  thor- 
oughly believe  that  man,  as  he  lives  just  here  on  this  tiny  earth, 
is  in  essence  and  jiossibilities  the  most  sublime  existence  in  all 
the  range  of  non-divine  being — the  chief  love  and  delight  of  God. 
But  it  is  a  far  more  satisfying  assurance  of  that  fact  which  can 
be  drawn  from  the  direct  word  of  the  Father  and  from  the 
instinctive  sense  within  us  of  our  own  dignity,  than  we  shall 
acquire  from  any  of  'the  deductions  of  astronomy.  However, 
Dr.  Wallace  has  put  ready  to  our  hands  an  excellent  fencing  foil 
for  use  against  those  illogical  sophists  who  think  to  minimize 
man  by  minimizing  the  caravansary  that  for  a  brief  time  enter- 
tains him,  and  for  this  service  gratitude  may  accumulate  around 
his  memory  in  generations  long  after  he  has  pas.sed  to  under- 
stand this  i)rofouiid  problem  better  at  the  real  ceiitei  of  the 
spiritual  universe." 

The  Rev.  F^rederick  Campbell,  D.Sc,  has  tiie  following  to  say, 
in  the  New  York  Ol>seri-er  (Presb.),  in  lebuttid  of  Dr.  Wallace's 
conclusions  ; 

"The  Bible  recognizes  the  plurality  of  worlds;  when  it  s])eaks 
of  lieaven  it  commonly  emjiloys  the  plural  word,  'heavens.' 
'The  Father's  house  '  includes  'many  mansions,'  and  that  they 
are  inhabited  has  been  proved  again  and  again  by  angelic  visita- 
tions to  this  world.  Heaven  is  not  one  world,  but  all  worlds — 
all  but  this  one,  morally  detached  from  the  universe,  but  not 
strangely  the  object  of  the  supreme  solicitude  of  the  Son  of  God. 
who  came  that  he  might  'gather  together  in  one  all  things  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,'  and  thus  by  his 
atoning  work  close  up  the  great.breach.  To  die  and  be  saved  is 
to  be  released  from  earthly  confines,  and  to  be  given  a  bounding 
freedom  among  the  exalted  beings  with  whom  the  starry  uni- 
verse teems.  But  to  die  and  be  lost  is  to  be  'cast  into  outer 
darkness, '  as  the  Savior  himself  teaches.  And  if  it  should  be  that 
astronomy  has  found  heaven  in  the  stars,  it  is  not  uurea.sonable 
to  think  of  hell  as  located  among  those  regions  described  by 
Professor  Wallace  as  'dark  i)atches  in  the  heavens,  where  hardly 
any  stars  are  visible,  and  those  seen  are  projected  on  intensely 
dark  background, '  a  region  beyond  '  the  outer  limits  of  the  starry 
universe.'" 

A   PROPHET  OF    UNITARIANISM. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  life  of  William  Ellerj-  Channing,  by 
John  White  Cliadwick.  Apart  from  the  singular  cliariu  of  Dr. 
Chadwick's  style,  the  character  of  Channing  and  his  eminence 
in  the  list  of  great  divines  who  figured  in  the  controversies  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  make  this  biography  well 
worthy  of  notice. 

Channing  was  a  native  of  Newport,  and  the  biographer  gives 
us  some  interesting  descrijitions  of  that  place  as  Channing  knew 
it  during  his  boyhood,  when  it  was  "bright  with  the  red  of 
English  uniforms  and  the  white  and  gold  of  our  gay  F'rench 
allies,"  and  "distinguished  by  the  presence  of  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  walking  up  the  long  wharf  together  to  their  joint 
reception  in  the  town."  One  feels  the  human  sympathy  of  the 
narrator  when  he  tells  us  thai  tiie  boys  learned  to  swim  by  dis- 
obediently running  away  from  the  eyes  of  stern  parents;  tnat 
they  were  detected  by  the  wet  ends  of  their  hair,  and  duly 
whipped  ;  but  that  Channing,  being  an  obedient  boy,  escaped  the 
whipping,  but  never  learned  to  swim,  whereat  he  sorrowed  all 
his  life. 

The  biography  traces  Channing  through  his  school  and  college 
career.  A  spasm  of  asceticism  and  quite  too  severe  bodily  dis- 
cipline resulted  in  spoiling  the  sunny  health  of  his  childhood, 
and  he  never  recovered  normal  physical  strength.  But  this  was 
a  day  when  sickliness  and  godliness  were  not  as  clearly  differen- 
tiated as  they  are  now.  WHien  Channing  entered  the  ministry, 
finding  his  first  pastorate  in  Boston,  the  schism  between  Unita- 
rian and  Trinitarian  Congregationalists  had  not  begun.  He 
seems  to  have  retained  later  than  many  of  his  Unitarian  com- 
peers the  principal  foundations  of  a  supernatural  faith.  He 
assumed  tlie  unity  of  the  Bible,  but  argued  for  a  process  of  dis- 
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crimination,  holding  that  the  more  obscure  pas^-ages  kIiouUI  be 
interpreted  by  those  that  were  clearer,  and  those  tliat  were 
repugnant  by  those  that  were  acceptable  to  reason  and  the  relig- 
ious nature.  As  his  biograjjher  remarks  :  "So  much  of  the  Bible 
was  inspired  as  appealed  to  his  moral  and  religious  sensibility." 
Tho  Channingat  length  joined  the  Unitarian  exodus,  he  seems 
to  liave  always  been  of  tlie  opinion  that  this  schism  was  unneces- 
sary. The  difference  between  the  two  camps  seemed  to  him 
properly  to  have  been  very  much  a  question  of  vocabulary,  tho 
he  rejjudiated  the  essence  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  The  trutli 
was  that  Channing  doubted  whether  anybody  really  held  the  im- 
plicaticms  of  Calvinism  sincerely.     He  said  in  iiis  early  ministry  ; 

"Trinitarians,  indeed,  are  apt  to  suppose  themselves  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  from  Unitarians.  The  reason  I  think  is 
that  they  are  surrounded  with  a  mist  of  obscure  phra.seology. 
Were  this  mist  dispersed,  I  believe  they  would  be  surprised  at 
discovering  their  proximity  to  Unitarians,  and  would  learn  that 

they  had  been  wasting 
their  hostility  on  a  band 
of  friends  and  brothers." 

Among  the  estimates 
of  Channing  gathered  in 
Mr.  Chadwick's  volume 
is  the  following  from 
William  Lh^yd  Garrison  : 

"He  certainly  had  no 
ardor  of  soul,  but  a  mild 
and  steady  warmih  of 
character  appears  to  have 
been  natural  to  him.  I 
do  not  now  think  that  he 
was  timid  in  a  condem- 
natory sense  ;  but  his  cir- 
cumspection was  almost 
excessive,  his  veneration 
large,  and  distrust  of 
himself  rather  >han  fear 
of  others,  led  him  to  ap- 
pear to  shrink  from  an 
uncompromising  appli- 
cation of  the  i)rinciples 
that  he  cherished.  In 
the  theological  arena  he 
exhibited  more  courage  than  elsewhere  ;  yet,  even  there,  he  was 
far  from  being  boldly  aggressive,  for  controversy  was  not  to  his 
taste.  In  striving  to  be  catholic  and  magnanimous,  he  was  led 
to  apologize  for  those  who  deserved  severe  condemnation.  He 
was  ever  reluctant  to  believe  that  men  sin  wilfully,  and  therefore 
preferred  t')  attack  sin  in  the  abstract  than  to  deal  with  it  per- 
sonally. 

Channing  seems  to  have  felt  even  in  his  day  the  weight  of  the 
world's  social  inequalities,  and  many  of  his  utterances  on  social 
questions  sound  extremely  modern,     l^'or  example  : 

".Mightier  ])oweis  than  institutions  have  come  into  play  among 
us, — tlie  judgments,  the  ojjinions,  the  feelings  of  the  many; 
all  the  hopes  of  stability  that  do  not  rest  on  the  progress  of  the 
many  must  jierish."  "The  present  selfish,  dissocial  system 
must  give  way."  "No  m.in  has  seized  the  grand  peculiarity  of 
the  present  age  who  does  not  see  in  it  the  means  and  material  of 
a  vast  and  beneficent  social  change  ;  .  .  .  a  mighty  revolution 
not  to  stop  until  new  ties  shall  have  taken  the  j)lace  of  those 
which  have  hitherto  connected  the  human  race.  I  have  no  fear 
of  revolutions.  .  .  .  What  exists  troubles  me  more  than  what  is 
to  come."  "Society  ought  to  be  troubled,  to  be  shaken,  yea, 
convul.sed,  until  the  solemn  debt  to  the  j>oor  and  ignorant  is 
paid." 

Dr.  Chadwick  thinks  that  if  Channing  were  to  return  to  us  he 
would  be  less  interested  in  our  material  progress,  in  our  electric 
improvements  and  new  macliines  than  in  the  increase  of  the 
divine  amenities  of  Christian  charity,  and  the  growth  of  coopera- 
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lion  and  spiritual  interests  generally.     He  closes  his  interesting 
book  with  this  passage  : 

"It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  study  Channing  long  and  care- 
fully and  not  feel  that  if,  from  any  height,  he  sees  and  knows 
the  present  order  of  the  world,  he  finds  the  realization  of  his 
hopes  far  less  in  the  spread  of  tho.se  particular  opinions  which 
received  his  intellectual  assent  than  in  the  .softening  of  sectarian 
animosities,  the  diminution  of  sectarian  zeal,  the  kinder  mutual 
regard  of  different  bodies  of  believers,  the  enlarging  sympathy 
of  the  world's  great  religions,  and  the  l.'ibors  of  those  men  who 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  lessen  j)ai  ty  spirit,  to  improve  social 
conditions,  and  to  uphold,  in  spite  of  proud  contempt  and  rancor- 
ous opposition,  the  things  that  make  for  peace." 

The  Boston  Christian  Rc;^ister,  the  representative  journal  of 
the  Unitarians,  has  the  following  suggestive  comment  on  Chan- 
ning, in  an  extended  review  of  this  book  : 

"  Channing' s  thoughts  have  so  far  become  oui  intellectual  cur- 
rency that  we  meet  them  with  no  thrilling  surprise,  and  yet  a 
further  word  here  asks  for  utterance.  In  a  suggestive  passage 
Mr.  Chadwick  distinguishes  between  Channing's  beliefs  and  his 
principles,  the  doctrines  he  occasionally  expounded  and  the  gos- 
pel he  constantly  intoned.  The  distinction  is  apparent,  and  the 
relation  of  the  two  to  our  minds  is  an  obvious  contrast.  The 
doctrines  exercise  little  of  the  spell  of  their  first  enunciation. 
They  are  not  novel  ;  and,  in  the  growth  of  thought,  we  have,  to 
some  extent,  departed  from  them.  But  Channing's  principles — 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  the  rights  of  reason,  the  rights  of 
conscience,  personal  and  spiritual  freedom — on  which  his  doc- 
trines were  ever  lifted,  how  of  these?  Dare  we  disown  them? 
Have  we  advanced  beyond  them?  Certainly,  they  have  not 
been  conspicuous  of  late  ;  but,  meeting  them  again  after  the 
darkness  and  horror  of  recent  years,  they  may  well  bring  to  us 
the  joy  of  sunrise  after  arctic  ntght.  Of  these  principles  our 
author  is  an  apostle,  aii<l  his  book  a  fervid  proclamation." 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Ciiaiiiiing,  who  died  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  has  recently  found  expression  in  Boston  by  the  erec- 
tion  of  a  statue  to  him  in  a   prominent  location  in  the  Public 

Ciardeiis. 


RELIGIOUS   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE   CZAR'S 
DECREE. 

"yilE  religious  bearings  of  the  manifesto  issueil  by  the  Czar 
■■■  of  Russia  ar^  being  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
American  church  papers,  and  some  interesting  facts  in  relation 
to  religious  conditions  in  Russia  are  elicited.  The  clau.se  in  the 
new  decree  which  attracts  most  attention  is  that  in  which  the 
Czar  declares  :  "We  .  .  .  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  strengthen 
and  decree  the  undeviating  observance  of  the  principles  of  toler- 
ance laid  down  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Russian  empire, 
which,  recognizing  the  Orthodox  Church  as  the  ruling  one,  grant 
to  all  of  our  subjects  of  other  religions,  and  to  all  foreign  per- 
suasions, freedom  of  creed  and  worship,  in  accordance  with  their 
rites."  This  jiaiagraph,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  inaugu- 
rating an  important  reform,  marks  in  reality  merely  a  continua- 
tion of  the  status  quo.     Says  The  Outlook  : 

"Mohammedans  have  had  their  mosques,  Jews  their  synagogs, 
;ind  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  their  churches  in  Russia 
for  many  years,  and  have  worshiped  in  them,  according  to  their 
respective  creeds  and  rites,  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  thing 
that  is  denied  in  Russia  is  the  right  of  an  Orthodox  Christian  to 
think  for  himself  in  religious  matters,  and,  as  the  result  of  such 
thinking,  to  change  the  fprm  of  his  religious  faith  and  leave  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  denial  of  that  right  is  not  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  Czar's  proclamation  of  religious  liberty. 
The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  as  follows: 

.Ml  persons  who  leave  the  Orthodox  Churcli  for  the  church  of  any  other 
Christian  ilenoinination  ahall  be  turned  over  to  the  spiritual  authorities 
for  admonition  and  instruction,  and  shall  then  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
witli  ec<lesiastical  rules.  Until  they  shall  return  to  Orthodoxy,  their  minor 
children  shall  be  taken  in  charge  bv  the  fiovernment,  in  order  that  they 
may  not    bemme   perverted,   and    their    lands,    if   occupied    by   Oillioilox 
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Christians,  shall  be  put  under  guardianship  antl  they  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  live  thereupon.     (Penal  Code,  Revised  Edition,  Section  188.) 

The  punisbnieiit  for  inducing  or  persuadinjj  another  person  to 
leave  the  Orthodox  Church  is  much  more  severe.  The  code 
says : 

For  inducing:  an  Orthodox  Christian  to  become  a  member  of  any  other 
Christian  church,  the  guilty  one  shall  be  deprived  of  all  special,  personal, 
and  acquired  rights,  and  shall  be  exiled  to  Siberia,  or  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor,  for  a  period  of  from  one  year  to  a  year  and  a  half.  (Penal  Code, 
Section  187.) 

For  persuading  or  inducing  an  Orthodox  Christian  to  adopt  the  Jewish 
or  any  other  non-Christian  faith,  the  guilty  one  shall  be  deprived  of  all 
civil  right  and  sent  into  penal  servitude  for  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten 
years.     (Penal  Code,  Section  184.) 

'"If  a  man  or  woman  who  is  a  member  of  the  Orthodo.x  Church 
marries  a  woman  or  man  who  is  a  Lutheran  or  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, the  children  must  be  trained  up  in  the  Orthodox  faith.  If 
parents  disobey  this  law,  they  are  to  be  punished  witli  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  months.  (Penal  Code, 
Section  190.)  These  laws,  and  many  others  which  limit  freedom 
of  conscience,  freedom  of  teaching,  and  freedom  of  speech  in 
religious  matters,  as  well  as  freedom  to  criticize  and  discuss  the 
Bible  and  the  church,  remain  tmtouched  by  the  Czar's  decree." 

The  Czar's  proclamation  has  naturally  aroused  great  interest 
in  the  Jewish  press  of  this  country.  An  editorial  writer  in  the 
Philadelphia yt-ti'/j/i!  E.xpoieiit  observes: 

"Despite  the  fact  that  no  great  immediate  effect  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Czar's  decree,  I  am  not  di>;posed  to  consider  it 
lightly.  It  may  be  that  the  evils  from  which  the  Jews  in  Russia 
suffer  are  but  indirectly  touched  upon.  The  actual  restrictions 
to  religious  liberty  from  which  the  Jews  in  Russia  suffer  are  not 
as  great  as  might  be  supposed.  Some  advantages  are  offered  to 
those  accepting  orthodox  Christianity;  some  restrictions  upon 
election  of  rabbis;  a  limitation  of  public  prayers  to  synagogs 
and  houses  of  prayer,  and  a  limitation  of  synagogs  to  places 
where  there  are  80  Jewish  hotises,  and  '  houses  of  prayer '  to 
where  there  are  30  Jewish  houses.  Such  are  some  of  the  main 
purely  religious  restrictions  so  far  as  they  are  contained  upon 
the  statute-  books.  If  these  were  all  at  once  abolished  Jewish 
misery  would  not  be  sensibly  decreased. 

"  But  the  Czar's  decree  marks  a  tendenz  ;  it  indicates  a  policy  ; 
it  declares  an  irrevocable  decision  with  which  all  subjects  are 
called  upon  to  cooperate  and  officials  are  commanded  to  cany 
out.  With  the  grant  of  religious  lil)erty  is  coupled  the  grant  of 
sonie  measure  of  local  self-rule;  of  some  larger  degree  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  freedom  from  enforced  labor  ;  for  meastues 
like  these  the  Czar  declares  the  people  are  now  ripe.  No  man  in 
this  country  need  be  told  that  religious  liberty  brings  civil  liberty 
in  its  train  ;  every  progressive  step  tells  for  the  Jew.  Without 
indulging  in  too  sanguine  anticipations,  it  may  still  be  main- 
tained that  tlie  Czar's  decree  marks  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day 
for  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  Russia.  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  man  who  gave  the  initiative  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague." 

A  St.  Petersburg  despatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Press  furnishes 
the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  religions  of  Russia: 

"According  to  the  latest  available  statistics  there  are  in  Rus 
sia,  in  round  numbers,  95,850,000  Orthodox  Greek  Catholics, 
i2.i5o,oo<3  Roman  Catholics,  12.150,000  Mohammedans,  6.750,000 
Protestants,  4,050,000  Jews,  1,350,000  United  Church  and  Arme- 
nians, and  2,700,000  followers  of  other  faiths 

"In  the  orthodox  church  the  Czar  is  the  supreme  head,  with 
power  to  appoint  to  every  office  in  the  church,  and  to  transfei 
and  remove  incumbents,  limited  only  by  the  right  of  the  bishops 
and  prelates  to  propose  candidates.  Practically,  however,  the 
Procurator  of  the  H0I3'  Synod,  the  ecclesiastical  bureau  of  the 
Government,  has  usurped  many  of  the  Czar's  powers  in  church 
matters. 

"The  empire  is  divided  into  5  bislioprics,  which,  according 
to  the  last  published  report,  were  under  the  metropolitans,  14 
archbishops,  and  48  bishops.  At  that  time  there  were  65,7^21 
churches,  with  58, 102  priests,  and  497  monasteries  and  268 
nunneries,  with  8,076  monks  and  8,942  nuns.  The  management 
of  church  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  60  'consistorise. '  The  im- 
perial budget  for  1900  included  23,559,685  rubles  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  holy  synod." 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  "OLDER  ORTHODOXY." 

/\  -N'  article  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cincinnati  Jlerald 
*■  *  and  Presbyter,  "  voices  a  positive  sentiment  and  purpose 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  other  evangelical  churches,"  and  which 
is  attracting  some  attention  in  religious  circles,  appears  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World 
(Boston).  It  is  entitled  "The  Old  Tradition  and  the  New,"  and 
is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
Professor  Beecher  is  a  theologian  of  the  old  school,  and  his 
paper  is  an  attempt  to  define  "  the  issues  at  stake  between  the 
older  orthodox)'  and  the  type  of  higher  criticism  now  currently 
denominated  the  modern  view."     He  writes: 

"  Higher  critics  of  reputation  report  that  they  find  the  doctrines 
heretofore  held  by  Chris- 
tians to  be  either  ground- 
less or  positively  false  in 
such  matters  as  the  in- 
carnation, the  birth  of 
Jesus,  his  miracles,  his 
resurrection,  his  atone- 
ment, his  mediatorial 
character,  many  of  his 
specific  teachings, a  large 
part  of  his  biography, 
the  personal  Holy  Si>irit, 
the  individual  interest 
taken  by  God  in  His  crea- 
tures. If  anyone  thinks 
tliat  this  is  too  sweep- 
ing a  statement  of  the 
case,  let  him  take  a  full 
course  of  reading  in  the 
'Encyclopedia  Biblica,' 
or  in  other  works  of  that 
stripe.  After  that,  let 
him  ask  himself:  Pro- 
vided these  men  are  cor- 
rect, can  we  be  sure  that 
even  the  peerless  human- 
ity of  Jesus  is  anything 
more  than  a  figment  of 

the  imagination?     Provided  they  are  correct,  is  the  fatherhood 
of  God  anything  else  than  a  figure  of  speech?  " 

Professor  Beecher  proceeds  to  a  statement  of  the  attitude  "adop-- 
ted  by  the  theological  school  to  which  he  belongs : 

"At  the  outset  of  an  investigation  we  do  not  assume  it  to 
be  a  fact  that  the  Bible  is  uniquely  inspired  ;  but  we  equally 
avoid  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  so  inspired.  We  do  not  as- 
sume it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  statements  of  the  Bible  a;e 
all  thoroughly  truthful,  but  we  also  avoid  assuming  that  thi  y 
are  untruthful.  We  are  ready  to  recognize  elements  of  fic- 
tion in  the  Bible  to  an}' extent  to  which  the  evidence  actually 
shows  that  they  are  there.  We  are  aware  that  fiction,  whether 
in  the  form  of  parable,  fable,  allegory,  poem,  myth  or  legend, 
may  be  as  truthful  in  its  own  proper  meaning  as  fact  can  be,  and 
may  teach  the  same  spiritual  les.sons  which  it  would  teach  if  it 
were  fact.  But  we  insist  that  questions  of  this  kind  shall  be 
decided  upon  evidence  and  not  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
some  preconceived  theory.  And  in  dealing  with  the  evidence 
we  insist  that  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  on  any  point  shall  be 
examined  before  it  is  rejected." 

There  are  many  flunking  men,  continues  the  writer,  who  are 
entirely  unwilling  to  accept  the  radical  conclusions  of  the  higher 
criticism  in  such  matters  as  "written  revelation  and  miracle  and 
prayer  and  the  personal  Holy  Spirit  and  the  person  of  Jesus." 
who  yet  allow  themselves  to  be  lined  up  with  agnostics  in  the 
attack  upon  old-fashioned  orthodoxy.  "This  seems  to  mc, " 
he  says,  "a  forced  and  unnatural  state  of  things.  It  is  a  party 
division  which  separates  men  who  ought  to  be  together,  and 
brings  into  alliance  men  whose  views  are  really  antagonistic." 
We  quote  further : 

"The  difference  of  method,  our  difference  with  the  higher  critics 
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of  this  class,  is  important  :  but  it  is  insignificant  compared  with 
that  which  separates  the  hijjher  critics  who  accept  the  Jesus  of 
the  Gospels  as  supreme  Lord  from  the  other  iiij^her  critic  who 
regards  Jesus  as  a  ratlier  remarkable  man.  born  no  one  knows 
where,  wlio  somehow  became  the  focus  of  the  imagination  of  the 
generations  that  followed  liim.  thus  giving  rise  to  that  mass  of 
legendary  narrative,  half  of  it  incredible  and  the  other  half  but 
partly  true,  now  known  as  the  four  gospels  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  first  of  these  two  higher  critics  shall  be  outspoken 
in  the  matters  in  which  he  differs  with  the  second?  This  matter 
in  which  he  agrees  essentially  with  the  men  of  the  older  tradition 
is  far  more  important  than  the  matters  in  which  he  disagrees 
with  them.  Is  he  loyal  to  his  convictions  if  he  without  protest 
simply  stands  by  his  agnostic  ally?  Surely  there  ought  to  be 
here  a  new  alinement  of  forces." 

Professor  Beecher  says  in  conclusion  ; 

"Fully  conscious  that  the  theories  of  the  past  need  improve- 
ment;  acknowledging  that  the  present  revolution  is  in  part  a 
revolt  against  wrong  ideas  and  methods  ;  appreciating  the  great 
light  from  exploration  and  greater  light  from  linguistic  studies 
which  have  arisen  within  the  past  sixty  years  ;  recognizing  the 
good  work  which  literary  criticism  has  done  at  many  points; 
holding  our  minds  open  to  every  tested  discovery  of  truth  from 
every  .source;  we  are  yet  certain  that  there  will  be  no  final  set- 
tlement of  Biblical  questions  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  criticism 
that  is  now  commonly  called  by  that  name.  Many  specific 
teachings  of  the  system  will  doubtless  abide.  But  so  far  forth 
as  it  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  statements  of  fact  in  the 
Scriptures  are  pretty  generally  false,  so  far  forth  it  is  incapable 
of  establishing  genuinely  permanent  results." 


A    CATHOLIC    ESTIMATE  OF    MRS.  WARD'S 
"LATTER-DAY    GOSPEL." 

THE  prominence  of  the  religious  motive  in  almost  all  the 
novels  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  led  many  readers  to 
speculate  as  to  her  religious  philosophy.  Miss  M.  M.  Mallock, 
sister  of  the  well-known  English  author,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock, 
contributes  an  article  on  Mrs.  Ward's  "Latter-Day  Gospel"  to 
the  March  issue  of  The  Messenger  (Rom.  Calli.,  New  York). 
By  a  curious  coincidence  the  article  immediately  preceding  hers 
deals  with  her  brother's  latest  book.  "Religion  as  a  Credible 
Doctrine,"  and  discusses  his  "entanglement  "  in  much  the  same 
spirit  as  that  in  which  Miss  Mallock,  who  is  a  convert  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  discusses  the  religious  attitude  of  Mrs.  Ward.  Miss 
Mallock  writes : 

"In  the  two  latest  of  her  works,  viz.,  'Eleanor,'  and  also  in 
'  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,'  Mrs.  Ward  has,  to  some  extent,  shifted 
her  earlier  ground  ;  but,  from  '  Robert  Elsmere  '  to  '  Helbeck  of 
Baniiisdale'  inclusive,  two  main  subjects  are  to  be  met  with, 
one  or  the  other  of  which  almost  continuously  engages  her  atten- 
tion, an(i  to  which  all  else  of  plot  antl  character  is  made  subser- 
vient— these  are : 

"  (i)  The  claims  of  anew  philosophic  '  Christianity, '  as  Mrs. 
Ward  jiersists  in  calling  it,  to  supersede  the  Christianity  of  the 
church  and  the  Gospels. 

"  (2)  The  claims  which,  in  the  light  of  this  special  modern 
cult,  are  jiossessed  by  Poverty  ujion  Riches. 

"It  is  upon  an  examination  of  the  principles  underlying  Mrs. 
Ward's  treatment  of  both  subjects  tliat  I  jjrojiose  here  to  enter. 

"  Out  of  the  five  novels  ending  with  '  Helbeck  of  Banni.sdale' 
there  are  three  in  which  what  may  be  described  as  religious  con- 
troversy plays  a  main  part.  These  so  far  resemble  one  another 
that  in  all  of  them  the  reader's  attention  is  directed,  in  the  first 
jilace,  to  two  antipathetic  ideals,  secular  and  religious — and  in 
the  next  to  a  third,  or  philosojihic  ideal,  differing  from  both  the 
others,  and  sup])osed  to  include  within  itself  the  truths  which 
both  the  others  symbolize. 

"  ■  Robert  Elsmere,'  'David  Grieve,'  and  '  Helbeck  of  Bannis- 
dale. '  form  in  tiiis  sense  a  continuous  series;  and  each  of  them 
brings   something   toward   the   completion   of   the   new  Ark   of 


Refuge,  in   which   Mrs.  Ward,  like  another  Noah,  invites  us  to 
sail  safely  across  the  Flood  of  scientific  materialism." 

Taking  Mrs.  Ward's  "Gospel "  as  a  whole,  two  main  ideas  are 
prominent,  we  are  told.  One,  the  idea  of  the  Sacred  Person  of 
the  Christian  Trinity  as  merely  a  supremely  jjcrfect  example  of 
our  common  humanity,  is  fully  elaborated  in  "  Robert  Elsmere." 
The  other,  and  really  the  more  important  of  the  two,  is  but 
slightly  foreshadowed.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  .^substitution 
for  the  God  of  Christianity  of  something  very  nearly  resembling 
Schelling's  conception  of  the  Absolute;  and  this  conception 
undergoes  further  development  in  "  David  Grieve,"  whose  mental 
and  spiritual  starting-point  is  altogether  a  contrast  to  Elsmere's, 
since  he  has  never  occupied  anything  but  an  outside  attitude  to- 
ward Christianity.  In  "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale."  the  tlxi-y*  in  this 
series  of  controversial  novels  and  one  which  Miss  Ma.iock  re- 
gards as  a  much  more  complex  piece  of  work,  the  same  concep- 
tion is  still  further  developed,  and  "some  final  touches  are  given 
to  the  Christianity  of  tlie  future  which  place  beyond  all  question 
its  total  absence  of  claim  to  call  kindred  with  the  Christianity  of 
the  past." 

Miss  Mallock  contends  that  Mrs.  Ward  not  only  has  no  right 
to  call  her  gospel  Christianity,  but  that  she  ought  not  even  to 
call  it  Theism.  It  is  only  a  j)hase  of  pantheism  which  sees  in 
the  soul,  conscience,  will,  not  a  <  rt-i/Z/c// of  God,  entirely  separate 
from  Him,  but  the  eiiianalion  of  a  supreme  Intelligence  with 
which  it  is  essentially  one. — conception  in  one  shape  or  another 
as  old  as  conscious  thought  itself.     Continuing,  she  declares: 

"In  Theism,  and  in  Christianity  as  Theism,  two  determining 
conceptions  have  place,  both  of  which  Mrs.  Ward  altogether 
eradicates.  These  are  :  (i)  The  relationship  of  man  to  God  as 
that  of  creature  to  Creator  ;  and  (2)  the  existence,  not  of  a  spiri- 
tual order  merely,  but  distinct  and  apart  from  this — of  a  supet  - 
natural  order  a/so. 

"In  virtue  of  the  first  of  these  conceptions.  Theism,  and  Chris- 
tianity as  Theism,  postulates  an  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight 
of  God,  more  absolute  than  that  of  the  wildest  socialist  dream  ; 
and  in  virtue  of  the  second  it  holds  out  a  supernatural  beati- 
tude, as  something  which  all  may  equally  attain,  and  as  being 
equally  the  true  end  of  all." 

Miss  Mallock  pays  tribute  to  the  "earnestness  of  purpose  "and 
"absence of  rancor"  which  Mrs.  Ward  brings  to  the  very  weignty 
problems  she  has  chosen  to  grapple  with  through  the  medium  of 
fiction,  believing  her  "supreme  gift  as  lying  more  than  anywhere 
else  in  her  wonderful  descriptive  faculty."  She  concludes  her 
article  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

"Returning  for  a  moment  in  conclusion  to  what,  from  a  Chris- 
tian jioint  of  view,  gives  to  Mrs.  Ward's  work  its  real  and  serious 
importance,  this  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  not  only 
does  it  reflect  in  a  striking  manner  many  salient  features  of  the 
age.  but  that  it  gives  form  and  voice  to  a  conceiition  which, 
while  inherently  opposed  to  Christianity,  is  at  the  .same  time 
strongly  attractive  to  certain  minds  in  which  Christianity  has 
lost  or  is  losing  its  hold.  This  conception  is  pictured  by  Mrs. 
Ward  herself  as  leading  by  a  short  cut  straight  into  the  purest 
and  most  exalted  Theism.  That  its  legitimate  goal  is  not  this, 
but,  instead  of  it,  the  ancient  cul-de-sac  of  pantheism,  is  the  fact 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  demon- 
tratc."  

RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Free  Re1if!:ioiis  Association,  of  which  Krnerson  was  one  of  the 
founders,  will  celebrate  the  centennial  of  hi&  bii  ih  by  devoting  the  princi- 
p.il  session  of  its  annual  convention  in  May  to  the  subject  of  "  Emerson's 
Kclinious  Influence  "  It  will  also  hold  an  "  Emerson  Conference"  in  July, 
with  morning  sessions  in  Concord  and  evening  sessions  in  Boston. 

Chrnlendom  is  the  name  of  a  new  undenominational  religious  weekly 
to  be  issued  in  Chicago  in  Ai)ril.  Its  editor  will  he  .shailei  Matthews, 
I)cnn  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School,  who  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  Ilr.  Frank  \V.  (iunsaulus.  Or.  William  Douglas  Mackenzie, 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Stuart,  I'rof.  11  L.  Willelt,  the  Kev.  J.  M.  Campbell,  and 
Mr.   I.  R.  Slater. 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

CRITICAL    POSITION    OF   THE    BALFOUR 
MINISTRY. 

IT  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  recent  j)rcclictions  of  the 
speedy  fall  of  the  Balfour  ministry— made  in  certain  organs 
•on  the  continent  of  Europe — have  any  foundation  in  fact.  But 
the  tone  of  English  press  comment  reveals  a  dissatisfied  state 
of  public  opinion.  This  dissatisfaction  is  further  reflected  in  a 
series  of  astounding  defeats  sustained  by  the  Conservatives  at 
recent  parliamentary  by-elections  in  tlicir  own  strongholds. 
Three  important  causes  are  as- 
•signed  by  the  newspapers  for 
the  re  'ion  that  has  begun  to 
set  ill  against  the  ministry. 
First  is  its  internal  policy  as 
-exemplified  in  the  Education 
act  and  in  the  unmilitary  style 
-of  the  mooted  army  reforms. 
Secondly,  British  foreign 
policy  is  pronounced  amateur- 
ish and  stupid — witness  Veu- 
-ezuela  and  the  poor  results 
achieved  in  Asia.  Finally, 
there  is  a  vague  fear  that  the 
imperialist  policy  in  South  Af- 
rica keeps  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear  and  breaks  it  to  the 
hope.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  re- 
turn from  his  grand  tour  proved 
to  be  a  less  triumphant  occa- 
sion than  had  been  anticipated. 
Collateral  circumstances  are 
not  wanting  to  deepen  the  min- 
isterial gloom.  An  education 
bill  for  London  is  impending 
and  there-  will  be  a  warm  con- 
test over  it.  The  Irish  Land 
bill  is  to  be  a  very  serious 
problem  indeed,  and  the  pros- 
■ecution  of  J.Ir.  Whitaker  Wright 
seems  to  involve  hints  of  min- 
isterial reluctance  to  take  up 
the  case  of  that  gentleman 
at  all.      The  Daily  News  (London),  a  Liberal  organ,  remarks: 

"Tlie  country  is  tired  of  giving  the  Government  notices  to 
quit.  It  has  taken  to  shouting  them.  The  ministry  is  like  a 
presuming  guest  who  will  not  take  a  hint  to  leave  your  house, 
and  has  to  be  dropped  out  of  the  window.  The  wall  is  scribbled 
over  with  handwriting.  The  Government  have  thought  it  bra- 
very to  go  on  ignoring  every  warning.  They  have  pas.sed  from 
one  defiance  to  another.  Mounting  on  the  ruins  of  the  great 
provincial  school  boards,  they  are  threatening  the  school  board 
for  London.  ...  It  is  not  with  the  con.sent  of  the  British  work- 
ing classes  that  the  Government  has  defied  the  first  principles  of 
religious  equality.  It  is  not  with  their  consent  that  it  has  waged 
a  warfare  against  all  the  things  that  Englishmen  hold  most  dear 
— the  right  of  combination,  the  purity  of  ])olitics,  tlie  freedom  of 
trade,  the  impartiality  of  justice.  The  nation  has  looked  on  at 
this  debauch  with  horror  and  aversion.  But  it  was  like  a  poor 
animal  that  is  tongue-tied  by  some  hellish  drug,  and  has  to  suffer 
without  the  relief  of  sound.  The  automatic  majority  won  at  a 
false  election  on  a  spurious  issue  moved  doggedly  tlirough  the 
lobbies  to  register  an  unwilling  decree.  The  benches  were 
denuded  of  the  voices  that  should  have  protested  against  the 
murder  of  English  rights.  The  men  in  pos.session  determined 
to  do  their  worst  before  they  were  ejected.  For  three  years  the 
Government  have  been  acting  like  burglars  who  have  got  into  a 
house  by  false  pretenses,  and  proceed  with  feverish  haste  to  fill 
their  pockets  with  the  plunder  before  they  are  disturbed.     But 
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their  time  is  nearly  up.  The  hue  and  cry  is  afoot.  The  shout 
of  'Stop  thief!'  is  ringing  through  'England.  The  murmur  of 
last  year  is  growing  to  a  clamor  that  can  not  be  denied.' 

The  Conservative  organs  are  stoutly  defending  the  ministry. 
They  evade,  nevertheless,  the  Liberal  allegation  that  the  present 
Parliament  was  elected  on  a  "snap  judgment "  while  tlie  Boer 
war  was  raging,  and  is  now  legislating  in  defiance  of  public 
opinion  on  subjects  which  the  constituencies  have  not  passed 
upon.  The  following,  from  The  Standard  (London),  shows  the 
Conservative  point  of  view  : 

"  No  supporter  of  the  cabinet  need  claim  for  it  more  than  that 
it  is  a  body  of  highly  capable  men  of  business,  who,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty, have  acted  with  courage, 
determination,  and  good  sense. 
It  may  also  be  urged  for  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  their  colleagues,  that  if 
they  have  at  times  fallen  into 
error,  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
conducted  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion all  the  most  important 
transactions  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged.  When  we  hear 
this  glib  talk  of  mismanage- 
ment, we  may  ask  where  min- 
isters have  failed.  In  all  the 
greater  problems  that  faced 
them — and  some  of  these  were 
of  unprecedented  magnitude — 
they  succeeded.  They  did  not 
fail  in  Cliina,  in  the  Sudan,  in 
West  Africa,  or  on  the  Indian 
frontier.  They  have  so  con- 
ducted our  foreign  policy  that, 
in  the  midst  of  inveterate  sus- 
picions and  angry  outbursts  of 
popular  jealousy  abroad,  no 
British  interest  has  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  no  friction  has  arisen 
with  foreign  governments. 
Our  relations  with  Germany 
and  Russia,  during  the  past 
three  years  of  crisis,  are  as- 
suredly no  worse  than  they 
were  when  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Rosebery  were  at  the 
helm  ;  our  relations  with 
France  are  considerably  better; 
our  relations  with  the  United 
States  have  been  placed  on  a  footing  of  cordial  amity  which 
would  have  seemed  visionary  ten  years  ago  even  to  Radical  ideal- 
ists. Have  the  Government  failed  at  home?  They  have  at  least 
placed  on  the  statute-book  measures  of  which  their  opponents 
liave  only  talked,  they  have  passed  acts  which  have  done  much 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  while  they  have 
successfully  vindicated  law  and  order  in  Ireland,  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  general  feeling  in  that  country 
is  more  cordial  toward  tlie  Government  and  people  of  England 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  Mr.  Gladstone  inaugurated 
the  era  of  revolution." 

There  is  no  explanation  here  of  the  awkward  fact  that  the 
ministry  is  losing  elections  in  its  own  strongholds,  a  thing 
acknowledged  by  the  London  Times  and  pronounced  by  it  "sur- 
prising and  from  some  points  of  view  disquieting."  7 he  Morn- 
ing Post  (London)  indorses  those  sentiments,  but  The  Daily 
Telegrapli  (fyondon)  sees  in  such  an  occasional  defeat  "only  a 
very  limited  victory  for  the  opposition."  The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian sees  "an  extraordinary  sign  of  the  Government's  loss  of 
public  confidence,"  but  the  London  Globe  says  present  prospects 
"need  cause  no  apprehension  to  the  Government  or  their  sup- 
porters."  Nevertheless  the  organ  of  the  High-Church  party  in 
England,  The  Pilot  (London),  actually  talks  of  "dissolution 
prospects, "  saying : 

"Nowadays,  nearly  everything  that  happens  in  public  affairs 
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is  attended  by  the  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  and  a  new  House  of  Commons.  Either  as  an 
agreeable  or  a  disagreeable  reHectiou — for  we  may  all  know  what 
ought  to  be  without  feeling  any  desire  for  it — it  recurs  to  every 
mind  from  day  to  day  almost,  and  has,  indeed,  been  a  frequent 
visitor  from  the  date  of  the  last  prorogation.  To  its  own  con- 
sciousness, this  has  never  been  a  satisfactory  Parliament  in  the 
representative  branch.  Returned  in  peculiar  circumstances,  it 
had  always  an  air  of  illegitimacy  ;  evidently  feeling,  from  the 
first  month  of  its  existence,  as  the  false  heir  does  who  is  secretly 
aware  of  having  been  smuggled  into  a  cradle  not  rightfully  his 
own.  Had  it  been  really  convened  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  no  Parliament  could  have  been  called  more 
properly.  A  new  Parliament  for  new  conditions  was  of  course 
the  right  thing.  But  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the  close  of  the 
war — a  mistake  which  gave  to  the  House  a  spurious  existence 
which  becomes  more  embarrassed  the  longer  it  endures." 


RUSSIA'S   CRISIS. 

RUSSIA  is  a  country  ruled  in  theory  by  an  absolute  despot 
and  in  reality  by  a  bureaucracy  of  a  blindly  intolerant 
character.  The  bureaucracy  acts  directly  upon  the  masses  of 
the  people,  who  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  so  dense  that  consti- 
tutional government  is  pronounced  out  of  the  question  for  them. 
But  there  is  a  large  and  growing  educated  class  to  whom  bureau- 
cratic despotism  is  intolerable.  The  warm  differences  among 
the  educated  regarding  the  changes  that  should  be  made  in 
Russia — some  favoring  parliamentary  rule,  others  denouncing  it 
— are  unfavorable  to  the  evolution  of  a  party  of  liberation  with 
a  definite  policy.  Only  two  factors  in  the  problem  stand  out 
clearly.  One  is  Nicholas  H.,  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the 
other  is  the  huge  mass  of  peasantry.  The  Czar  "has  the  noblest 
intentions  and  a  lofty  purpose  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people;  but  in  the  face  of  a  situation  as  grave  as  that  which 
exists  in  Russia  good  intentions  are  not  enough."  As  regards 
the  feeling  among  the  peasantry,  there  is  not,  surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  any  trustworthy  information  available. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  out  strikingly  by  the  press  com- 
ment in  Europe  on  the  Czar's  recent  manifesto  hinting  at  relig- 
ious toleration  of  a  limited  kind,  at  permission  for  the  peasant  to 
leave  his  native  village  without  interference  from  the  police,  and 
at  local  self-government  under  bureaucratic  tutelage.  Even  tlie 
Kreuz  /.eitung  (Berlin),  the  best-informed  paper  in  Europe  on 
all  that  relates  to  Russia,  seems  unable  to  lift  the  veil  behind 
which  the  empire  of  the  Czar  is  writhing  in  the  throes  of  some 
vast  upheaval.  The  world's  ignorance  of  Russian  affairs  is  the 
result  of  a  bureaucratic  conspiracy  working  through  cen.sorship 
of  the  i)ress  and  a  rigid  passport  system.  The  Preussische 
/ahrbiicher  (Berlin)  has  even  denounced  as  a  barefaced  misrep- 
resentation those  glowing  balance-sheets  which  M.  de  Witte, 
Russian, Minister  of  F'inance.  .serves  up  from  time  to  time  for  the 
edification  of  a  bondholding  world.  And  the  London  Times  \\m\ 
to  confess  recently  that  it  was  conii)letely  misled  regarding  the 
circumstances  of  a  formidable  peasant  uprising  characterized  by 
incidents  as  picturesque  as  those  which  in  France  immediately 
preceded  the  great  revolution.  From  all  sources  come  confused 
accounts  of  student  rebellions,  refractory  local  assemi)lies.  in- 
subordinate peasant  bands,  regiments  indoctrinated  with  revo- 
lutionary ideas,  treason  in  government  staffs,  the  whole  mys- 
teriously di.sposed  of  by  what  are  termed  in  official  reports 
"repressive  measures."     As  the  Paris  I'viiips  says: 

"  Russia  is  aj)parently  governed  by  a  responsible  emiieior,  but 
in  reality  by  a  usurj)ing  and  irresjjonsiblc  bureaucracy.  We 
hear  this  great  machine  of  a  bureaucracy  creak  and  groan  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  contemplates  extending  its  influence  over 
those  portions  of  the  empire  in  which  its  action  is  still  limited  : 
Finland  or  the  Baltic  provinces,  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  The 
bureaucracy  seems  without  sufficient  strengtli  to  withstanfl.  not 


the  property-owning  class  which,  altbo  it  desires  a  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  empire,  is  nevertheless  Conservative,  but  the 
genuinely  revolutionary  element  in  the  provinces — peasants  who- 
live  under  a  collectivist  system  and  who  do  not  understand  that 
there  is  a  propertied  class  above  them  or  beside  them,  wage- 
earners  who  have  inherited  a  collectivist  system,  religious  sects 
that  are  revolutionaries  in  a  latent  stage,  Stundists,  Doukhobors 
who  refuse  to  pay  taxes  and  to  perform  military  service,  fol- 
lowers, more  or  less  sincere,  of  Tolstoy,  Liberal  students,  and, 
lastly,  terrorists  outright." 

The  allusion  to  collectivism,  hereditary  or  otherwise,  in  this 
French  comment,  requires  elucidation,  for  it  bears  upon  that 
peculiar  Russian  institution,  the  mir.  Mir  means  literally 
"world,"  but  the  term  denotes  specifically  the  particular  village 
community  to  which  the  individual  peasant  belongs.  This  vil- 
lage community  is  not  an  elective  body  but  "a  patriarchal  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  heads  of  families."  When  a  peasant,  in. 
obedience  to  the  tendency  to  flock  to  the  cities,  wishes  to  leave- 
his  native  village,  he  must  have  a  passport.  He  gets  it  from  the 
mir  and  he  must  renew  it  annually,  and  pay  a  tax  for  the  privi- 
lege it  confers.  Of  course,  a  peasant  may  remain  in  the  mir  ini 
which  case  he  needs  no  passport ;  but  the  mir  is  his  landlord, 
and  his  little  area  of  land  may  not  suffice  for  his  needs,  especially 
as  the  peasant  is  simply  a  tenant  for  a  term  of  years.  This  sub- 
ject is  further  explained  by  The  Xeiu  Liberal  Review  (London), 
from  which  we  borrow  our  information  : 

"Now  what  happens  very  frequently  is  this.  The  peasant 
finds  that  his  land  does  not  produce  enough  to  pay  his  taxes; 
during  the  long  winter  months  of  enforced  idleness  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  He  therefore  applies  to  the  mir  for  permission  to  go 
to  tlie  town  to  supplement  his  income.  Often — indeed,  more 
frequently  than  not — he  \vAf,xiodvor  [home]  of  his  own,  but  is - 
simply  living  in  his  father's  house.  In  that  case  he  must  first 
obtain  his  father's  permission  before  that  of  the  mir  will  be 
granted.  As  early  marriages  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
he  leaves  his  wife  behind  him  to  assist  his  mother  and  father  in 
the  work  on  the  land  and  in  the  house.  This  arrangement  is 
unfortunately  a  fruitful  source  of  immorality.  Having  obtained 
his  permission,  he  goes  to  the  town  in  search  of  worki  Here  he 
will,  more  likely  than  not,  become  a  factory  hand..  He  will  also 
become  the  member  of  an  artel.  These  artels  arevery  curious 
associations  of  workmen,  in  which  the  workers  jX)ol  their  earn- 
ings, which  are  divided  equally  among  the  members,  irrespective 
of  tlie  individual  earnings  of  each,  after  the  oost  of  living  has 
been  deducted.  Sometimes  these  peasants  form  other  attach- 
ments, sometimes  they  are  out  of  work,  .sometime«  their  annual 
passports  are  not  renewed,  or  they  are  summoned  back  to  the 
village  and  do  not  wish  to  go.  In  the  latter  cases  they  become 
'  passportless, '  and  as  such  have  no  recognized  legal  status  ;  they 
sjiend  tiieir  lives  in  evading  the  police,  and  become  vagabonds, 
the  worst  kind  of  proletarians." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  how  far-reaching  is  the  reform  con- 
templated in  the  Czar's  manifesto,  if  only  it  free  the  peasant 
from  this  passport  system.  But  the  discontent  of  the  peasantry, 
and  of  the  working  clas.ses  recruited  from  them,  is  believed  by 
the  most  competent  authorities  to  have  grown  too  great  for 
appea.sement  by  any  reforms  administered  through  a  bureau- 
cracy. This  is  admitted  l)y  the  oras/it/anin  (St.  Petersburg), 
organ  of  the  eminent  Prince  Mestchersky,  who,-  however,  bit-- 
terly  opposes  constitutional  government  for  Russia.  What  Rus- 
sia needs,  according  to  this  observer,  is  absolute,  not  nominal, 
autocracy.  The  bureaucracy  has  usurped  power  and  the  Czar 
must  firmly  put  an  end  to  this  usurpation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  constitutional  government  were  set  up  in  Russia,  the  inevit- 
able result  would  be  an  increase  of  the  bureaucratic  centralization  i 
now  cursing  thecountry.  Autocracy  saved  Russia  from  the  Ta- 
tars and  it  must  now  save  her  from  the  bureaucracy.  The 
Czar's  manifesto  is  a  blow  at  the  liberal  reformers,  according  to 
this  organ.  And  the  revolutionary  Prince  Kropotkin  writes  in 
T/ie  Daily  Xews  (London)  : 
"What  it  promises  is  a  further  increase  and  a  furllier  central!- 
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zation  of  the  powers  of  the  provincial  bureaucracy,  and  a  fai  ihcr 
reduction  in  the  functions  of  provincial  self-government,  in 
favor  of  the  provincial  organs  of  the  central  administration.  If 
I  am  not  wrong,  and  read  the  rather  veiled  phrases  of  the  mani- 
festo correctly,  it  is  the  old  program  of  Katkoff.  who  described 
provincial  self-government  as  'a  state  within  the  state,'  and 
demanded  instead  of  it  more  ofHcials,  'guided  by  a  strong  power 
an«l  responsible  to  the  St.  Petersburg  oHicials.'  .  .  .  Historical 
prediction  is  always  risky.  But  in  the  present  writer's  opinion 
the  postponement  of  the  convocation  of  some  sort  of  general 
assembly  for  tiie  discussion  of  the  many  great  questions  which 
stand  on  the  order  of  tlie  day,  is  a  very  great  political  mistake. 
If  sucli  an  assembly  had  been  convoked  now  it  would  have  been 
admirably  well  received,  even  if  it  did  not  answer  all  hopes. 
But  when  it  comes  later  on — and  it  will  unavoidably  come  pretty 
soon — it  will  be  a  victory  won  by  the  nation  over  the  imperial 
power,  and  it  is  never  wise  to  court  a  defeat." 

The  opinions  of  other  competent  critics  confirm  this  view. 
The  apparent  determination  of  the  Czar  to  set  his  face  against 
the  zfinsivos,  or  local  representative  bodies,  is  thought  a  bad 
sign  by  the  Xfiie  Freie  Press  (Vienna),  but  it  says  nevertheless 
that  a  forward  step  has  been  taken.  The  Ftankfurter  Zeilung, 
in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  study  of  the  Russian  ruler's  mani- 
festo, mentions  the  great  change  in  the  popular  mind  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  : 

"At  that  time  [a  quarter  of  a  century  ago]  the  Russian  revolu- 
tiijuary  parties  comprised  a  few  hundred  determined  men  and 
women  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  furtlierance  of  tiieir  ideas. 
The  so-called  'intellectual'  felt  a  certain  sympathy  with  the 
efforts  of  the  revolutionaries  to  overthrow  the  prevailing  govern- 
ment, but  the  peasants  and  toilers  remained  wholly  indifferent. 
To-day,  when  the  students  resist  police  tyranny  and  official 
oppression,  they  find  not  only  sympathetic  comprehension  among 
the  masses,  but  active  support.  Even  among  the  peasants  there 
has  been  spread  by  active  propaganda  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  better  existence.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely 
any  youth  that  thirsts  for  knowledge  like  the  Russian  youth, 
scarcely  any  people  that  yearns  for  liberty  like  the  Russian 
people." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  DOOM  OF    PERSIA. 

"  I  ^HE  independence  of  Persia,  said  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the 
■■■  House  of  Commons  lately,  "is  a  phrase,"  and  it  is  becom- 
ing less  every  year.  "  Wlien  we  are  told  that  we  and  the  Rus- 
sian Government  are  equally  bound,  and  remain  bound  year 
after  year,  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Persia,  I  fear  this  means 
that  we  are  bound  to  respect  a  vanishing  quantity.  The  time 
may  come  when,  if  we  are  restricting  our  policy  to  respecting 
the  integrity  of  Persia,  we  shall  find  ourselves  respecting  nothing 
at  all."  The  laughter  with  which  this  final  remark  was  received 
revealed  English  appreciation  of  the  humorous  side  of  a  serious 
subject.  How  serious  that  subject  is  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  Persian  problem  is  not  a  thing  apart.  It  has  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  detail  in  the  mighty  question  of  Asia.  The 
powerful  empires  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  confront  each 
other  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Shah,  who  finds  himself  invested 
with  the  importance  of  a  pawn  on  an  overcrowded  chessboard. 
This  has  been  well  brought  out  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  who  has  lately  closed  a  valuable  series  of  articles  on 
the  Persian  question  in  its  relation  to  the  fate  of  Asia: 

"Not  many  years  ago  the  Persian  question  could  still  be  re- 
garded as  a  separate  issue  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits. 
To-day  it  is  merely  part  of  a  much  larger  question  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  future  of  Asia  must  depend.  That  question  is 
whether  Asia  is  really  a  field  in  which  there  is  room  for  two  of 
the  greatest  European  Powers,  which  are  also  the  two  greatest 
Asiatic  Powers,  to  fulfil  their  peaceful  mission  in  friendly  com- 
petition, or  whether  their  rivalry  must  ultimately  degenerate 
into  a  struggle  for  exclusive  mastery.  The  special  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  Persian  branch  of  that  question  is  that,  whereas 
in  other  regions  of  Asia  new  factors  are  introduced  into  the  prob- 


lem by  the  aspirations  of  other  Powers  that  claim  for  themselves 
also  a  place  in  the  Asiatic  sunshine,  here  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  still  stand  alone  and  almost  face  to  face  in  the  presence 
of  a  sick-l)ed  more  desperate  pei'haps  than  that  of  any  other 
Asiatic  monarchy." 

At  the  present  moment  the  star  of  Russia  is  in  tlie  ascendent. 
Great  Britain  has  practically  abandoned  the  northern  portion  of 
the  realm  to  her  rival.  In  the  soutli,  her  i)osilion  is  a  strong 
one.  But  here  again  some  qualification  must  be  made,  for 
Persia  has  just  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  Turkey  (under  pres- 
sure from  Russia)  which  aiiiouiits  practically  to  the  recording  of 
a  mortgage  against  the  Shah  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  eagerness 
of  the  Persian  po- 
tentate to  fling  his 
money  out  of  the 
window  is  equaled 
only  bj-  the  readi- 
ness with  which 
he  borrows.  Great 
Britain  fights  shy  of 
this  type  of  creditor, 
as  the  Shah  discov- 
ered a  few  years  ago 
when  he  sought  a 
loan  in  London. 
The  gentlemen  in 
"  the  city  "  wanted  a 
class  of  securities 
which  Muzaffer-ed- 
Din  could  only  re- 
gard as  impinging 
on  his  sovereignty. 
Russiii  was  more 
yielding,  and  to-day 
she  rules  the  Shah's 
finances  and  even 
commands  his  army. 

Tiie  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Loiuhin  limes  already 
quoted  says  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  illuminating  articles  : 

"In  bygone  times  English,  French,  and  Austrian  officers  have 
in  turn  taken  in  hand  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  Persian 
army,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  support,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  tlieirefforts  invariably  ended  in  more  or  less  ignominious 
failure.  Russian  officers  were  the  last  to  appear  upon  the  scene, 
and  their  success  has  been  due,  not  only  to  the  powerful  backing 
upon  which  they  could  depend,  but  to  the  business-like  fashion 
in  which  they  went  to  work.  They  never  attempted  to  tackle 
the  Persian  army  as  a  whole.  Acting  upon  the  French  proverb, 
Qui  if  op  embrasse,  inal  etreint,  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
organization  of  a  small  force,  entirely  under  their  own  control, 
which  they  could  handle  and  mold  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
The  whole  brigade  of  Persian  '  Cossacks  '  consists  of  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  one  of  them  called  a  guards  regiment,  and  of 
two  battalions  of  field  artillery.  These  regiments  are  not  kept 
at  their  full  strength,  and  the  brigade  only  musters  altogether 
about  2,000  men,  chiefly  drawn  from  one  large  tribe  of  Persian 
nomads  in  Azerbijan.  They  are  armed  with  Berdan  rifles  and 
Russian  guns,  and  tho  they  do  not  present  on  parade  the  spick- 
and-span  appearance  of  our  native  Indian  troops,  all  authorities 
concur  in  describing  them  as  smart,  alert,  well-drilled,  and  well- 
disciplined.  There  are  only  three  Russian  officers  attached  to 
the  brigade,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  training  Persian  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file." 

Thus  Russia  holds  the  Government  of  Persia  in  "the  hollow  of 
her  hand."  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  authority  she  is  but  play- 
ing the  part  of  Shylock.  The  hour  of  Persia's  doom  can  not  be 
long  in  sounding,  and  it  behooves  Great  Britain  to  realize  that 
her  Indian  empire  must  go  down  should  ever  Russia  get  the 
metaphorical  pound  of  flesh.  The  situation  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  period — comparatively  recent  -when  British  ia- 
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fluence  was  supreme  in  Persia.     The  London  I  ivies  is  prompted, 
'n  fact,  to  indulge  in  liie  luxury  of  editorial  regret : 

"  Far  on  into  the  nineteenth  century  our  predominance  at  the 
court  of  Teheran  was  undisputed.  Throughout  the  dominions  of 
the  Shah  British  influence  was  supreme.  It  is  onlj-  within  the 
last  forty  years— only  since  tlie  very  time  when  Persia  began  to 
assume  a  new  importance  in  the  world  as  a  weighty  factor  in  the 
question  of  Asiatic  policy  as  a  whole — that  we  have  suffered  that 
influence  to  languisii,  until  in  wide  portions  of  the  I'ersian  em- 
pire it  has  been  extinguished  forever.  What  we  have  forfeitv'd, 
for  want  of  a  little  energy  and  foresight,  has  been  reaped  by 
others,  who  have  had  the  wisdom  to  conceive  and  the  courage  to 
adopt  and  enforce  a  continuous  plan  of  action  framed  to  accom- 
plish ends  clearly  seen  and  deliberately  pursued.  'Hasten  the 
decadence  of  Persia,  penetrate  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  reestablish 
the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Levant,  and  advance  to  the  Indies, 
which  are  tlie  treasure-house  of  the  world,"  wrote  the  author  of 
the  apocryphal  testament  of  Peter  the  Great  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  The  sclieme  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view, 
and  decade  after  decade  has  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of 
some  fresh  stage  toward  the  desired  goal." 

This  is  depressing  enough  to  Britons,  but  there  is  still  much 
to  console  them  in  the  situation  prevailing  throughout  the  south- 
ern i)ortion  of  the  empire  of  the  Shah.  Great  Britain's  strength 
there  is  due  to  her  peculiar  relation  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  She 
has  swept  that  body  clean  of  pirates  with  the  thoroughness  of 
Pompey  the  Great  when  he  addressed  himself  to  a  similar  task 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  doing  tliis  she  has  gratified  no  terri- 
torial ambitions.  It  was  enough  for  her  that  those  waters  had 
been  transformed  into  a  highway  of  peaceful  commerce.  Now, 
however,  Great  Britain  is  uneasily  asking  herself  to  what  extent 
her  self-denying  ordinance  may  become  the  sign-manual  of  her 
destruction.  Not  onl)-  is  Russia  evincing  a  disposition  to  come 
down  to  the  Persian  (iulf,  but  Germany  is  suspected  with  reason 
of  planning  the  acquisition  of  a  port  \\\w\\  its  shores.  (Jreat 
Britain's  entire  Asiatic  position  is  imperiled,  and  for  reasons 
thus  stated  by  the  keen  observer  of  The  Times  :  * 

"It  is  not  our  commercial  supremacy  only  that  would  be  chal- 
lenged if  other  nations  once  gained  a  foothold  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  whole  balance  of  naval  and  military  power  in  this 
part  of  Asia  would  inevitably  be  affected,  and  we  should  have 
no  Japan  whom  we  could  call  in  to  redress  it  in  our  favor.  To 
anj*  one  who  is  at  all  intimately  acquainted  with  international 
politics  the  idea  that  we  could  rely  upon  the  api)earance  of  Ger- 
many on  the  scene  t(»  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  Russia  must  seem 
quite  as  futile  as  that  Russia's  policy  of  expansion  in  Asia  can 
be  arrested  by  graceful  concessions.  India  would  for  tlie  first 
time  for  ujjward  of  a  century  be  exposed  to  attack  from  a  naval 
base  within  clo.se  proximity  to  her  shores,  and  tho  that  is  a  dan- 
ger against  which  she  could  be  protected  so  long  as  we  preserve 
our  command  of  the  sea.it  would  mean  an  additional  task  for 
<jur  navy  and  involve  a  substantial  increase  of  the  naval  force 
permanently  stationed  in  our  Indian  waters.  ...  In  tlie  course 
■of  a  given  number  <jf  years  the  whole  line  of  land  defenses  be- 
hind which  India  has  entrenched  herself  at  such  enormous  cost 
of  treasure  and  labor  would  be  turned,  and  her  resources  would 
have  to  be  strained  afresh  to  meet  a  new  military  situation  f:ir 
more  complicated  and  threatening  than  any  she  has  yet  had  to 
deal  with.  And  I  have  suggested  so  far  only  the  material  ettects 
upon  our  position  in  India.  Might  not  the  moral  effect  be  more 
serious  still  if  our  Indian  empire  were  subjected  to  the  imme- 
diate reaction  of  every  international  complication  in  which  our 
world-wide  interests  must  at  times  involve  us?" 

Let  us  now  leave  the  local  aspects  of  the  Persian  jiroblem  and 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  world-politics.  We  encounter 
XI  striking  antagonism.  Organs  of  British  opinion  are  divided 
into  two  camps,  the  mutual  hostility  of  which  often  asserts  itself 
in  volcanic  expletive.  One  side  insists  that  Russia  should  have 
her  own  way  in  Persia,  and  throughout  all  Asia  for  that  matter. 
Russia  wants  nothing  that  Great  Britain  need  care  to  retain, 
while  the  mntual  harmony  of  the  two  Powers  will  put  a  curb  on 
Germhny— "that  great  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world."     The 


Spei/iitor  (London)  and  The  Aat tonal  Rex'iew  (London)  are 
the  leading  exponents  of  this  school  of  world-politics.  The  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  the  last-named  ])ublication,  shows  the  point 
of  view : 

■  We  certainly  are  anxious  that  better  relations  should  be 
established  between  England  and  Russia,  which  would  necessa- 
rily be  followed  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  our  relations 
with  France;  and  we  have  affirmed  from  the  outset  that 'it  is 
clearly  recognized  by  all  who  pretend  to  take  a  serious  interest 
in  international  affairs  that  the  Dual  Alliance  with  the  nation 
aiiiie  et  aliiee  is  the  very  corner-stone  of  Russian  policy,  and 
foolliardy  would  be  those  persons  who  put  themselves  in  tlie 
ridiculous  position  of  even  seeming  to  intrigue  against  it.'  In- 
deed there  is  no  reason  why  Englishmen  should  resent,  or  desire 
to  alter,  the  character  which  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  has 
assumed.  What  we  aim  at  as  regards  Anglo-Russian  relations 
is  simply  that  they  should  be  no  longer  interfered  with,  dis- 
turbed, and  even  poisoned,  by  the  traditional  intrigues  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office.  There  is  nothing  malicious  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  Germany  acts  as  an  agent  provocateur  between 
London  and  St.  Petersburg.  Prince  Bismarck  hinvself  gloried 
in  the  role  of  '  the  honest  broker,'  while  the  most  influential  and 
responsible  of  German  organs  habitually  discuss  tiie  relations 
between  England  and  Russia  in  the  spirit  of  the  tertius 
gamitiis." 

The  party  antagonistic  to  this  school  would  base  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  British  empire  upon  opposition  to  Russia.  While 
Tlie  Spectator  urges  that  the  Czar  be  given  his  own  way  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  The  Edinburgh  Review,  with  a  numerous 
journalistic  following,  demands  "  inveterate  and  unyielding  hos- 
tility to  Russian  expansion."  The  Nineteenth  Century  ami 
After  (London)  has  also  begun  to  give  the  hospitality  of  its  pages 
to  the  anti-Russian  party.  Its  recent  issue  contained  a  broadside 
from  the  pen  of  that  keen  student  of  world-politics,  the  distin- 
guished Hungarian  Prof.  Arminius  Vambery,  directed  against 
Russian  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  authority  assures  us 
that  Russia  confronts  Great  Britain  in  a  hostile  spirit  all  over  the 
world,  and  that  an  alliance  with  Germany  must  be  brought  about. 
As  regards  the  London  Times,  it  is  upholding  the  course  of  the 
(iovernment,  based  upon  its  categorical  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  through  Viscount  Cranborne  that  Great  Britain 
desires  to  maintain  the  present  status  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in 
Persia,  and  that  such  maintenance  is  incompatible  with  the 
occupation  by  any  Power  of  a  port  on  the  waters  bounding  the 
Shah's  dominions  to  tlie  south. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Waiting  for  Parnf.i.l,  "There  are  Irish  people  still,"  says  The  West' 
minster  Gazette  (London),  "who  think  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  still  nlive  and  will 
appear  at  the  fitting  moment  to  lead  them  once  more." 

TiiF,  French.  -  ".Sei  v.inls  fin  I'aris]  not  merely  know  all  thai  ffoes  on  in 
tlic  household,  which  information  they  exchanRe  with  those  of  adjoining 
flats,  hut  allow  themselves  to  comment  upon  it  to  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses," says  a  writer  in  'I'lie  Forliiif^litly  Jferieiv  (London).  "  What  would 
an  Knglish  mistress  think,  moreover,  of  being  kissed  on  both  cheeks  by  her 
maid  on  returning  from  a  holiday,  or  of  a  departing  servant  not  only  kiss- 
ing the  mistress  but  offering  to  kiss  the  master.'" 

Hritisii  Mannkks.— "The  British  spectators  at  all  the  durbar  celebra- 
tions belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and 
any  one  who  has  been  to  a  theater  where  there  is  no  pit  or  gallery  will  have 
had  a  striking  instance  of  how  undemonstrative  those  classes  can  be,"  says 
a  writer  in  IHinkuiooii's  (ICdinbiirgh).  "They  may  admire  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  pageant,  they  may  respect  the  talents  and  the  high  position  of 
the  \'iceroy  of  India;  but  it  takes  more  than  this  to  break  through  their 
reserve  and  t<i  draw  forth  their  applause.  Even  the  presence  of  the  King's 
brother  at  iJelhi  failed  to  elicit  any  very  noticeable  demonstration.  This 
peculiarity  undoubtedly  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  such  pageants  as 
those  of  the  durbar  ceremonials;  the  comparative  silence  has  a  chilling 
effect,  and  gives  no  chance  to  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  na- 
tional characteristic  alike  of  the  ifritish  and  of  the  Indi  .n,  and  by  no  means 
indicates  such  want  of  loyalty  as  a  similar  attitude  would  betoken  in  a 
crowd  composed  of  any  of  the  Oallic  races.  An  incident  much  more  re- 
grettable, and  one  which  it  must  we  fear — be  confessed  was  equallv  char- 
acifrlstic  of  tlie  Hritish  of  all  classes,  was  the  loud  and  derisive  laiiiihter 
wl'ich  greeted  tlie  appearance  at  the  durbar  of  one  of  tho  noblest  of  India's 
princes,  and  which  was  due  solely  to  hit>  being  arrayed-  in  the  national 
stale  dress  of  his  race." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A   VISE-LIKE   GRIP. 

YOCTH.     Hv  Joseph    Comiul.      Cloth,    s'j    x   7,^   '"•.    3S1    PP-     Price,   $1  50. 
McClure,  Phillips*  Co. 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  misleading.  It  is  a  collection  of  three 
short  stories,  and  the  first  is  called  "  Youth."  But  of  ail  the 
graceful  attributes  and  affluent  enjoyment  which  the  word 
"Youth"  conjures  up  to  theunyouthful,  the  one  brought  out  by  the  tale 
is  the  resilience  which  will  not  accept  defeat.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Joseph  Conrad's  life  is  the  sea,  and  he  writes  of  it  as  buoyantly  and 
vigorously  as  a  dolphin  plays  in  it.     The  story  is  not  of  a  sparkling 

order;  the  author  views  life  with  stark 
severity  ;  for  him  it  never  is  the  jester 
with  cap  and  bells. 

In  "Youth,"  asailor  of  twenty  tells 
the  story  of  his  first  voyage,  as 
second  mate,  to  the  East.  The  ship 
was  an  old  tub  that  had  been  laid  up 
for  ever  so  long.  The  voyage  to  the 
East  was  her  gradual  disintegration  ; 
and  the  pluck  with  which  the  mate 
saw  her  through  countless  vicissitudes 
and  kept  his  eager  eye  on  Bankok  is 
the  iih'lif  of  the  tale.  The  style  is 
powerful  and  luminous. 

The  second  story,  "  Heart  of  Dark- 
ness," is  a  tremendously  weird  study 
of  a  man  named  Kurtz,  who  is  agent 
for  a  trading  company  in  a  vaguely 
indicated  tropical  region,  doubtless 
African.  Conrad  reminds  one  of  Poe 
and  of  Kipling  in  this  admirable  story,  by  a  tempered  brutality  of  touch 
and  a  dalliance  with  horrors  that  are  brain-chilling.  He  is  a  master  of 
description,  and  his  sojourn  in  the  undesignated  tropical  region  is  pho- 
tographic in  reality.  There  is  intensity,  but  not  rush.  He  tells  his 
story"  not  "  trippingly  on  the  tongue,"  but  with  deliberation.  The 
listener  follows  the  tale  itself  and  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  nar- 
rator with  equal  enjoyment. 

The  third  story,  -'The  End  ot  the  Tether,"  is  longer  than  the  other 
two  together.  In  its  appeal,  which  is  a  tenderly  emotional  one,  it  stirs 
the  heart  more  worthily  than  the  undaunted  pluck  of  "  Youth  "  or  the 
grisly  horror  of  "  Heart  of  Darkness."  It  deals  with  the  indomitable 
courage  of  an  old  sea-captain  and  the  dreadful  night  which  befell  him, 
toiling  so  patiently  for  his  daughter,  thousands  of  miles  away.  It  is 
full  of  deep  pathos. 

All  of  Mr.  Conrad's  qualities  are  on  the  side  of  strength.  He  is  a 
sailor  through  and  through,  but  he  has  voyaged  much,  or  at  least  has 
taken  deep  soundings  in  the  ocean  of  life.  He  has  a  fine  reserve,  a 
manly  dignity,  and  wins  your  confidence  and  regard  for  his  clean,  cour- 
ageous force. 


JOSKPH   CONR.^D. 


"  Youth  "  is  a  splendid  triptych— vivid,  true,  artistic. 


ANOTHER  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. 

Calvert  of  Strathore.     Bj-  Carter  Goodloe.     Cloth,  5^  x  7J4  in.,  377  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

CERTAIN  themes  when  well  handled  retain  a  perennial  interest. 
The  French  Revolution  is  one  of  these,  and  it  forms  the  back- 
ground as  well  as  assists  materially  in  developing  the  plot  of  this 
tale,  which  is  essentially  a  love-story. 

The  hero,  young  Calvert,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Leonard  Calvert,  first  governor  of  the  colony  of  Maryland,  and  of  his 
brother  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore.  The  story  opens  at  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  and  while  some  of  the  French  nobles  who  followed 
Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  and  Dillon,  and  helped  win  at  Yorktown  Amer- 
ican independence,  are  being  entertained  by  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Monti- 
cello.  Among  them  is  the  young  Marquis  d'Azay,  who  shows  to  Calvert 
the  miniature  likeness  of  his  very  youthful  sister.  The  beautiful  French 
girl  makes  upon  the  mind  of  the  American  youth  an  impression  the 
depth  of  which  he  does  not  realize  until  years  afterward. 

When  Jefferson,  a  little  later,  goes  to  France  as  representative  of 
his  country,  Calvert  accompanies  him  as  a  member  of  the  embassy. 
Gouvemeur  Morris — who  latersucceeded  Jefferson — is  also  of  the  party, 
and  fills  the  post  of  American  minister  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
French  life  and  its  seething  politics  are  graphically  presented.  The 
leading  features  of  the  Revolution  are  handled  vividly,  and  in  a  way 
that  shows  the  writer  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  that 
momentous  period.  The  different  points  of  view  regarding  these  af- 
fairs held  by  Jefferson  and  Morris  form  an  interesting  point  in  the 


story.     The  idle  arrogance  and  petty  pleasures  that  marked  that  period 
of  F'rench  society  are  well  portrayed. 

Young  Calvert  is  made  to  serve  as  a  moral  foil  to  this  corrupt  back- 
ground. Of  course  he  meets  again  the  original  of  the  miniature,  and 
the  services  he  renders  her  and  hers  make  up  the  sort  of  romance  of 
which  romance  readers  never  weary — especially  where  a  member  of  the 
old  uobUsse  elects  to  become  the  wife  of  an  untitled  American  gentle- 
man. 


GORKY    FROM    A    BRITISH   STANDPOINT. 

Maxim   Gorky.     His  Life  and  Writings.     By  E.  J.   Dillon.     Boards, 
5J4  X  ^y^  in.,  390  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

THERE  have  been  so  many  tentative  criticisms  of  the  work  of 
Alexei  Maximovitch  Pyeshkoff,  whom  we  know  as  Maxim 
Gorky,  and  so  many  conflicting  opinions  have  deen  expressed  con- 
cerning him  that  an  authoritative  criticism  of  his  writing  is  very  much 
needed.  We  hoped  that  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  book  would  supply  this 
want.  His  familiarity  with  the  language  and  his  long  residence  in  Rus- 
sia should  have  fitted  him  to  write  understandingly  about  the  young 
Russian  writer.  Let  us  confess  at  once  that  Dr.  Dillon's  book  is  a  dis- 
appointment, especially  when  considered  as  a  piece  of  literary  criticism. 
The  book  is  involved  and  diffuse.  In  an  effort  to  emphasize  his  argu- 
ments, the  author  has  wrapped  his  meaning  in  a  swathing  of  words. 
But  this  is  not  the  most  vital  fault  of  the  work.  He  has  consistently 
criticized  what  may  be  termed  the  Gorky  movement  from  without. 
That  is  to  say,  his  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  thrifty  Englishman  who 
can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  here  is  a  writer  who  has  idealized  the 
lawless  members  of  society  and  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  disor- 
derly portion  of  the  community.  It  is  natural  that  literature  of  such  a 
nature  should  be  repugnant  to  a  law-abiding  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  any 
comprehension  of  Gorky's  spirit  of  revolt  should  be  impossible  to  him. 
To  certain  traits — Gorky's  appreciation  of  nature  and  his  powerful 
word-pictures,  for  instance — Dr.  Dillon  has  given  all  credit;  he  appre- 
ciates Gorky  as  a  writer;  it  is  the  spirit  which  animates  Gorky's  work, 
his  point  of  view,  his  ethics,  with  which  Dr.  Dillon  can  not  sympathize. 
So  he  builds  up  a  favorable  estimate  with  the  one  hand  only  to  tear  it 
down  with  the  other.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Dr.  Dillon  does 
not  care  for  tramps,  and  the  sight  of  thieves  afflicted  with  a  ivelt- 
schinertz  is  irritating  to  him. 

When  a  writer  has  f(jrce  enough  to  achieve  the  almost  instant  popu- 
larity that  Pyeshkoff  achieved;  when  all  classes  of  his  own  people  vie 
with  each  other  to  do  him  honor;  and  when,  within  ten  years  of  the 
publication  of  his  first  slight  sketch,  he  is  known  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world  and  his  translated  work  is 
a  subject  of  literary  controversy,  one 
may  be  assured  that  here  is  a  man 
whose  life  and  work  it  is  worth  while 
to  study,  and  this  quite  apart  from 
the  question  whether  his  stories  hap- 
pen to  please  the  individual  taste  of 
the  reader. 

Dr.  Dillon  has;  however,  studied 
his  subject  conscientiously,  with  the 
result  that  he  has  rounded  out  with 
many  interesting  details  the  bare 
outlines  of  Gorky's  life,  already  fam- 
iliar to  American  readers.  The  book 
ends  with  a  bibliography  of  Gorky's 
own  writings,  and  the  critical  and  bi- 
ographical notices  which  have  ap- 
peared in  Russia  and  England,  as 
well  as  the  English  translations  of  his 
work.      The    American    editions    of 

"Tales  from  Gorky"  and  "  Twenty-Six  and  One"  are  not  mentioned,, 
as  also  Miss  Isabel  Hapgood's  translation  of  "  OrlofT  and  His  Wife," 
which  contains  seven  other  tales  of  the  Barefoot  Brigade.  All  Ameri- 
can biographical  articles  have  also  been  ignored,  which  in  an  American 
edition  of  an  English  book  seems  a  serious  omission. 


K.   J.    DILLON. 


ZOLA'S   LAST  WORK. 

Truth  (VeRITE).     By    Emile    Zola.     Translated   by    Ernest   A.  Vizetelly. 
Cloth,  5^  X  yj^  in.,  596  pp.     Price,  $150.     John  Lane. 

A  BOOK  of  closely  packed  matter,  great  length,  and  terrible  import 
is  this,  the  latest  novel  from  the  hand  of  Zola.     Like  all  his  re- 
cent work,  it  reads  less  like  an  average  novel  than  like  a  judicial 
record  of  events  of  most  dramatic  import.     The  human  nature  with 
which  it  teems,  rather  than  the   manner  of  presenting  it,  holds  the 
reader's  interest. 

It  is  needless  to  outline  the  contents  of  a  work  of  such  complex  char- 
racter  and  almost  unending  detail.  It  sufifices  to  say  that  while  the 
plot  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  murder  of  a  little  boy  of  Jewish  extraction* 
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who  has  been  brought  up  a  Christian,  and  placed  under  ihc  care  of  a 
Christian  Brotherhood,  the  whole  train  of  events  laid  bare  and  the 
machinery  set  in  motion  are  the  same  with  which  the  world  became 
more  or  less  acquainted  during  the  Dreyfus  trial  in  France.  In  this 
case,  the  culprit  who  suffers  and  is  tried  is  Simon,  the  Jewish  uncle  of 
the  murdered  lad,  whose  devoted  love  for  the  boy  and  whose  willingness 

that  he  should  be  bred  a  Catholic  do 
not  count  at  all  with  the  infuriated 
anti-Jewish  populace.  One  Marc,  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  Secular  party, 
who  fights  in  behalf  of  the  Jew,  may 
be  intended  to  portray  the  part  played 
by  Zola  himself  during  the  Dreyfus 
affair. 

But  the  wholesale  persecutions  of 
all  who  took  sides  against  the  Cleri- 
cal party,  the  intrigues  between 
priests  and  titled  ladies,  the  machina- 
tions even  of  grandmothers  to  break 
up  families  and  divide  husband  and 
wife  in  order  to  get  control  of  chil- 
dren where  any  difference  of  religious 
opinion  existed — all  this  seems  carried 
to  a  point  beyond  belief  by  any  one 
looking  upon  the  situation  from  an 
American  viewpoint.  Were  Zola  not 
known  as  a  man  who  stood  for  his  conception  of  truth,  the  reader  would 
rate  most  of  the  statements  here  made  as  the  ebullitions  of  a  crazy 
bigot  and  let  them  go  at  that. 

It  is  hard  to  look  upon  enlightened  France,  the  earliest  and  foremost 
factor  in  modern  civilization  for  above  a  thousand  years,  as  raving  mad 
■with  bigotry,  and  upon  its  priesthood,  even  in  highest  places,  as  nothing 
more  than  banded  cutthroats  and  assassins.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what 
M.  Zola  depicts  in  baldest,  barest  language.  It  is  even  laid  bare  that 
the  innocent  lad  was  strangled  by  the  hands  of  a  priest. 

Closing  the  book,  one  can  not  but  wonder  what  good  it  will  serve.  It 
is  an  awesome  thing  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  retaliatory  bigotry  at  this 
late  day.  It  seems  plain,  moreover,  that  the  Dreyfus  case  was  a  com- 
bination of  race  hatred,  politics,  avarice,  caste — anything  rather  than 
religious  or  theological  passions.  One  thing  M.  Zola  makes  painfully 
clear,  the  cringing  fear,  innate  timidity,  which  long  persecution  has 
bred  in  the  soul  of  the  Continental  Jew— a  fear  which  made  many  Jews 
act  against  their  own  race  during  that  terrible  crisis. 

If  there  is  truth  in  the  '•  Xew-Thought  "  doctrine  which  holds  that 
»//■«(/ controls  all  forces,  and  that  a  combination  of  mental  forces  set 
against  any  individual  can  kill  him  without  the  intervention  of  hands, 
then  it  needs  no  theory  of  leaking  gas  to  account  for  Zola's  death.  The 
feeling  excited  by  this  book  might  well  have  killed  him. 


EHILE  ZOLA. 


NEW    ENGLAND   GHOSTS. 

Thf.  Wind  in  the  Kosf.-Bush,  and  othtk  Tales  of  the  Super.nat- 
UKAL.  Hy  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  Cloth,  $'4  -k  7!^  in.,  237  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 
iJoubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

IT  is  a  long  time  since  Mrs.  Wilkins-Freeman  won  her  spurs  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  Yet  achievement  seems  only  to  whet  her  ambi- 
tion for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  the  latest  realm  entered  is  that 
•of  ghostland.  Previously  to  this,  her  most  distinctly  new  adventure 
was  in  the  line  of  the  historic  novel,  and  here  certainly  her  most  ardent 
admirers  might  have  wished  she  had 
left  the  field  untried.  Her  entrance 
therein  only  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  she  could  but  ill  compete 
with  those  who  possessed  more  tem- 
peramental dash  and  historic  imag- 
ination. 

Her  present  venture,  however, 
comes  much  nearer  success.  Mrs. 
Freeman's  ghosts  were  all  New  Eng- 
landers  when  in  the  flesh,  and  readers 
who  hope  to  retain  full  identity  and 
traits  of  distinct  personality  after 
death  will  be  likely  to  find  solace  in 
this  volume;  for  the  ghosts  or  astrals 
here  are  true  New  Englanders  still. 
They  are  very  circumspect,  wdl-he- 
haved  ghosts,  wjth  a  due  sense  of 
that  restraint  which  holds  them  from 
carrying  things  too  far — in  short,  they 

are  artistic,  both  in  conception  and  treatment,  but  within  the  same  lim- 
ited scope  of  outlook  and  action  that  mark  all  the  author's  New  Eng- 
landers in  the  flesh.  Nobody,  probably,  will  dispute  that  Mrs.  Free- 
man's people  are  real  enough  types  of  New  England  humanity  as  far 
as  they  go,  or  dispute  that  such  types  may  still  be  found  tlierc,  espe- 
■cially  among  her  own  Berkshire  hills.  What  they  dispute  is  that  these 
types  are  largely  representative,  or  as  much  so  as  they  were  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago;  or  that  they  represent  at  any  period  the 
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dcptli.  the  largeness,  the  sf^r  quality  of  the  New  England  soul.  Had 
New  England  at  any  period  been  duly  represented  by  the  queer  quirks 
of  personality,  turns  of  thought,  and  odd  crotchets  that  compose  the 
men  and  women  of  Mrs.  Freeman's  creation,  how  could  such  men  and 
women  have  founded  the  institutions  that  leave  their  mark  upon  the 
most  permanent  things  in  .America  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  Freeman  is  a  literary  artist,  but  not  one  broad  or  deep  or  psychic 
enough  to  fill  the  place  claimed  for  her  by  some  admirers.  The  present 
volume  is  a  quite  fair  example  of  her  ability.  The  ghosts  are  artistic- 
ally true  to  their  old  habitat  and  environment,  but  when  one  parts  with 
them  it  is  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  a  bit  limited,  stringent,  unsatis- 
fying, altho  sufficiently  "  creepy." 


CHARACTERS  THAT  FAIL  TO  CONVINCE. 

The  TurQU"ISE  Cup.     By  Arthur  Cnsslett  Smith.     Cloth,  5x8  in.,  309  pp. 
Price,  $1.25.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

HOW  often  it  happens  that  after  an  author  has  achieved  a  well- 
deserved  success  his  next  work  is  an  anti-climax.     How  many 
times  we  say  to  ourselves,  "Here  is  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  whose  work  should  be  watched,"  and  then,  instead  of  better 
work,  we  find  only  trivial  writing  that  gives  the  appearance  of  haste  to 
take  advantage  of  the  "  boom  "  in  the  market. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith  to  say  that  the  two 
stories  in  this  new  book  bear  the  mark  of  haste,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
their  workmanship  exhibits  grace  and 
conscientious  care;  but  they  do  not 
deserve  to  be  compared  with  the 
author's  earlier  book,  "The  Monk 
and  the  Dancer."  The  stories  in  that 
volume  were  also  wrilien  gracefully, 
but  the  author  occasionally  struck  a 
deeper  note.  The  stories  rang  true; 
one  felt  that  they  were  written  be- 
cause the  author  had  something  to 
say. 

This  later  book  has  a  touch  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  tho  well  and  simply 
written  and  full  of  color  it  does  not 
carry  conviction. 

We  are  all  like  children,  and  we 
must  for  the  moment  believe  the 
characters  of  the  tales  we  read  are 
real  people,  if  we  are  to  get  much 
pleasure    from    the    reading.      Once 

convince  a  child  that  there  are  no  fairies  and  it  will  be  long  before 
fairy  stories  have  their  old  charm.  Mr.  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith's  bishop 
is  a  charming  old  fellow;  his  hero  is  as  determined  in  pursuit  of  his  lady 
as  possible;  their  only  fault  is  that  we  don't  believe  in  them— they  are, 
after  all,  oiilv  literattire,  and  we  know  it. 


ARTHUR   COSSLETT  SMITH. 


AN   OLD-FASHIONED    DETECTIVE   STORY. 


lllustiiitetl    bv   C.    M. 
Hobbs,  Merrill  Com- 


'1"HK   I'lLIGKEK  Hai.L.     Hv    .\nna   Katlieriiie   (ireen. 

Kelyea.     Cloth,  5X  7H  in..   418  pp.     Price.  $1.50. 

pany. 

/*     DETECTIVE  story  of  the  old  and  ever  popular  style.     There  is  a 

/\     palatial  house  in  Washington  encompassed  with  an  atmosphere  of 

mystery  and  tragedy.     In  its  gloomy  interior  the  young  woman 

who  owns  it  takes  a  notion  to  have  her  marriage  ceremony  performed. 

Another  tragedy  is  enacted,  as  mysterious  as  its  predecessors,  while 

tile  guests  are  waiting  for  the  ceremony  ;  and  a  few  weeks  later  still  the 

bride  herself  is  found  dead,  in  the  same  place,  late  at  night.     How  was 

she  killed  ?     That  is  for  vou  t  )  discover.     At  first  it  looks  like  suicide, 

then   it  looks  like  murde'r,  and  you  follow  stealthily  on  the  trail  of  first 

one  man,  then  another,  and  then  of  a  woman  ;  but  if  you  know    the 

author  well,  vou  never  feel  sure  of  anything  except  this,  that  all  your 

•-uspicions  are  certain  in  tiic  end  to  prove  false  and  the  solution  will  be 

unexpected  when  it  comes. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  improbable  details,  which  you  scorn  to  call  in 
(juestion  if  you  were  born  to  read  detective  stories,  and  are  not  also 
impelled  bv'fate  to  write  reviews  of  them  with  analytic  pen.  It  is  the 
sort  of  story  vou  pore  hreaililesslv  over  until  late  at  night,  then  dream 
bad  dreams  about,  and  then  remand  to  your  subjective  mind,  which, 
alas  !  never  forgets  anvthing.  But  it  is  not  a  story  of  any  psychological 
value.  The  "clews"  are  evervthing  and  the  character  development  is 
nothing.  Once  you  unravel  tli'e  coil,  the  book  has  no  further  value  or 
interest  for  vou. 

The  filigree  ball  is  not  a  dance,  but  a  gold  trinket  worn  as  a  watch- 
cliarin,  and  you  read  309  pages  before  you  come  across  any  mention  of 
it  otherwise  than  in  "the  title.  Then' it  proves  to  be  nothing  but  a 
minute  magnifving-glass.  It  contains  no  secret,  tho  you  are  led  to 
suppose  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  In  fact,  this  filigree  ball,  which  the 
author  treats  as  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  even  taking  her  title  from  it, 
has  no  real  iinjiortance  and  does  hot  suggest,  except  very  remotely, 
where  tile  revelation  is  to  be  found.  Yet  the  hero,  as  soon  as  he 
secures  it,  guesses  at  once  where  the  revelation  is  to  be  found  ;  but  it 
is  pure  guessing— "  inspiration "  Mrs.  Rohlfs  calls  it— iiota  discovery  to 
which  he  is  led  by  close  analysis  of  facts.  The  story,  in  other  words,  is 
fatally  weak  at  the  culminating  point.  Link  by  link,  the  evidence  is 
pieced  together  into  a  chain,  but  the  last  and  most  essential  link  is 
wholly  lacking.  All  the  same,  one  is  so  interested  that  he  is  not  apt  to 
notice  the  defect  unless  he  goes  back  a  second  time  over  the  plot  to  ex- 
amine it  analytically. 
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Wl'".  put  the  above  startling  headline  at  the  top  of  our  advertisement  for  two  purposes — one,  to  induce 
every  reader  of  Tiik  Literary   Digest  to  at  least  read  the  advertisement  through.     Second,  in  the 
hope  that  at  least  half  of  them  will  let  us  tell  our  story  and  endeavor  to  prove  that  we  have  an  invest- 
ment in  New  \ork  real  estate  which  will  return  to  you  several  thousand  dollars,  perhaps  as  much  as 
$5,000  for  each  $500  invested,  and  this  J500  can  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6  a.  moixth. 
We  have  been  advertising  New  York  lots  for  three  years   past,  and  we  have  sold  thousands  to  subscribers  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,   Christian  Herald,    Oitt/ooh,   Collier's    Weekly,  Leslie^s  Weekly, 
etc..  etc.,  all  of    whom  believe  what  we  say   or  you  may  rest  assured  that  these  high-class  publications  would  not 
continue  printing  our  advertisements. 

There  are  hundreds  of  The  Literary  Digest  readers  who  could  '\x\\'it%\.  and  rvould  invest  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  made  the  above  statement  instead  of  a  private  corporation,  and  yet  the  private  corporation  in 
this  instance  may  be  just  as  capable  and  just  a.s  reliable  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  We  know  we  have  the 
greatest  proposition  in  real  estate  ever  offered  in  the  history  of  cities,  and  our  difficulty  is  not  to  convince  you,  but  to 
get  the  chance  of  presenting  the  facts  to  you. 

$500  invested  for  a  child  may  put  him  through  college ;  $500  invested  for  a  young  married  couple  will  go  far 
toward  making  them  independent  in  their  old  years;  $500  invested  by  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman 
will,  in  our  opinion,  pay  them  better  than  any  life  insurance  they  can  possibly  take  out,  and  this  $500  can 
be  invested  at  $6  a  month. 


Direct  Electric 

Elevated 
Train  Service 

from 

Business  Center 

of 

New  York 


■■—  '-*-i*Sfc.sa/-: 


'Ik 


Running  Time 

only 
35  Minutes 

FARE 

5 

Cents 


tird's-e.ve  Vitw  of  Greater  New  York,  showing  location  of  Marlboro. 


Your  Last  Chance  to  Buy  at  Present  Prices 

Marlboro  Lots  will  advance  10  per  cent.  May  1st 

For  three  years  we  have  advertised  our  remarkable  offer  '*$I0  secures  a  $510  lot  in  Greater 
New  York,^  and  the  result  has  been  sales  amountingf  to  $4,660,000  to  5,500  investors  in  New 
York  City  and  throughout  the  country. 

With  the  advent  of  Spring  the  greatest  activity  is  manifest  at  all  of  our  properties.  Scores 
of  teams  and  hundreds  of  workmen  are  busy  macadamizing  streets,  making  granolithic  walks, 
laying  water  mains,  etc.,  and  an  unprecedented  demand  for  homes  is  assured  this  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  purchased  through  the  mails  have  been  here  to  inspect  their  holdings,  and 
75  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  in  a  financial  position  to  do  so  at  least  doubled  their  original  pur- 
chase.    Could  there  be  a  better  indorsement  than  this  ? 

Remember,  our  offer  also  carries  a  free  deed  in  case  of  death,  a  non-forfeiture  agreement,  a  free  round  trip  to 
New  York  (east  of  Chicago,  or  like  distance),  the  highest  class  of  park-like  improvements  free,  your  money  back 
with  6  per  cent,  interest  if  not  found  as  represented.  What  more  can  we  do?  Send  us  your  name  to-day  for 
full  particulars.  Or,  should  you  feel  so  disposed,  it  may  be  well  to  get  best  choice  by  sending  us  first  payment,  $io. 
upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  our  selection,  we  will 
return  you  the  $10. 


WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO.,  {"Z)  257  Broadway,  New  York 

Unusual  opportunities  for  a  limited  number  of  energetic  men  of  unquestioned  reputation  to  act  as  our  permanent  representatives  in  their  own 
community.    Write  us  for  particulars,  addressing  "Agency  Dept.  M14,"  as  above. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Thr  LiTRKAKV  DiGKSi  IS  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"The  Mnnnerings."— Alice  Brown.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Literary  Landmarks  of  Oxford."  —  Laurence 
Hutlon.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $i.»o  net.) 

"Business  and  Love."  —  HuKues  Le  Roux. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  .  $i.»o  net.) 

"The  Tragedy  of  Othello."  —  William  Shake- 
speare. Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart.  (Bowen,  Merrill 
Company,  $1.25.) 

"The  House  on  the  Hudson."— Frances  F'owell. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50  ) 

"Exits  and  Entrances."— Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard.   (Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  $1.25  net.) 

"British  Political  Portraits."— Justin  McCarthy. 
(The  Outlook  Company,  $1.50  net.) 

"A  Girl  of  Ideas."— Annie  Flmt.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  |i  50.) 

"Young  People's  History  of  Holland."— William 
E.  Griffis.     (Houghton,  MifMm  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  Legatee."- Alice  Prescott  Smith.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Barbizon  Days."  —  Charles  Sptague  Smith. 
(A.  Wessels  Company,  New  York.) 

"Obermann."  —  Etienne  Pivert  de  Senancovir. 
(Brentano's,  New  York.) 

"A  Tale  of  a  Town."- Lionel  Josaphare.  (.\. 
M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco,  $0.25). 

"When  Patty  Went  to  College."— Jean  Webster. 
(The  Century  Company,  $1  50.) 

"The  Trusts."-William  Miller  Collier.  (The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"A  Praire  Winter."  (The  Outlook  Company,  $1 
net.) 

"A  Comedy  of  Conscience  "— S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
(The  Century  Company,  $1.) 

"Winter  India."  —  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore. 
(The  Century  Company,  $2  net.) 

"The  Captain."— Churchill  William.  (Lothrop 
Publishing  Company,  $1.50.) 

"When  Angels  Come  to  Men."  —  Margaret  E. 
Sangster.    (F.  H.  Revell  Company,  f  1  net.) 

"The  Story  of  a  Bird  Lover."— W.  E.  D.  Scott. 
(The  Outlook  Company,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  Other  Room."— Lyman  Abbott.  (The 
Outlook  Company,  $1  net.) 

"William  Penn."— W.  H.  Dixon.  (New  Amster- 
dam Book  Company,  $1  net.) 

"The  Trail    of   the  Grand   Seigneur."— Olin    L. 
Lyman.    (New  Amsterdam  Book  Company,  $1.50.) 
"Pictorial  Composition   and    the    ("ritical   Judg- 
ment  of  Pictures."— H.  R-.   .Moo-e      (The   Baker  & 
Taylor  Company,  $1.50  net.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Life  the  Lover. 
By  E.  H.  SoTiiF.RN. 

Could  we  know— ah,  could  we  know 
Whether  what  we  might  have  done 

Ever  will  have  chance  to  grow 
In  the  realms  beyond  the  sun. 
Then  the  race  were  lost,  and  won — 

Lost  as  winter  yields  to  spring- 
Learned  from  limping  how  to  run. 

Learned  from  lisping  how  to  sing. 

Life  the  light  and  Flesh  the  lamp. 

Flame,  or  lantern,  which  is  "  I  " — 
Earth  which  doth  the  spirit  cramp. 

Spirit  which  the  Earth  doth  Hy  ? 

Word  of  hale  and  lover's  sigh 
Pass  they  when  their  sound  is  spent? 

Shall  tve  be  mere  memory, 
Or  for  sorrow  or  content? 

This  may  be  the  journey's  end — 

Life  and  Death  and  passing  man, 
Life  tbe  lover,  Death  the  friend, 


T  B.  REED. 


ITII  VOl^R  r I ;R MISSION,  we  are  goinj^  to  send 
you  Complimentary  one  of  the  booklets  de- 
scribed below. 

This  is  our  method  of  advertising  E.x-Speaker 
Reed's  famous  and  unique  ten-volume  library, 

MODERN    ELOQUENCE 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  read  the  first  page  of  the 
booklet,  and  we  know  you  will  read  what  follows. 

We  believe  that  the  reading  of  any  one  of  the 
500  brilliant  speeches  preserved  in  MODERN 
ELOQUENCE  will  create  a  desire  to  own  the 
complete  library,  hence  our  decision  to  send  these 
booklets  free  to  readers  of    Literary  Digest. 


Booklet  Xo.  .,vS 

MERCHANTS  AND    MINISTERS 

Bv   Hir.NKY  Waku   Hi  iihhr 

THE    BENCH    AND    THE    BAR 

By   J(>m;i-ii   Hhik.i  s  Ciihati-: 

THE    MEDICAL    PKOFESSION 

By  Sa.mikl  Baldwin   Waku 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

By  William  Maxukll  Evakts 

Here  are  topics  that  are  timely  and  vital  to  you  no 
matter  what  your  occupation  may  be. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  allude  to  the  eloquence 
and  intellect  of  Beecher.  Never  before  was  his 
theory  that  the  church  and  the  store  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  foundation  of  morality  so  applicable  to 
conditions.  ^ 

Ambassador  Choate  was  a  lawyer  before  he  was  a 
diplomat,  and  whatever  he  has  to  say  of  his  profes- 
sion is  replete  with  humor  and  truth. 

Dr.  Ward's  opinions  of  physicians  and  their  prac- 
tice are  also  tinged  with  levitv  while  containing  at 
the  same  time  much  food  for  thoupht. 

As  for  William  M.  Evarts,  no  man  stood  higher  as 
an  exponent  of  law  and  few  excelled  him  in  beauty 
of  expression. 

There  is  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment  in 
these  speeches. 


Booklet  Xo.  jtjg 

NEW    ENGLAND     WEATHER. 

By  Mark  Twain 

A  BLEND  OF  CAVALIER  AND  PURITAN 

Hv   Henry  C.  C\lu\vi;ll 

CAUSES  OF  VNPOPVLARITY 

By   Hhman   Lincoln  Wayland 
First  of  all  these  speeches  are  humorous,  full  of 
gentle  satire  and   withal    founded    on   good,   solid 
truth. 

Mark  Twain  has  long  since  outlived  the  need  for 
eulogy  and  he  never  said  funnier  things  than  these 
about  New  England  weather. 

Judge  Caldwell  presents  the  proposition  that  our 
sturdy  Americanism  is  an  outgrowth  of  tliose  con- 
flicting elements,  Puritanism  and  Cavalierism. 

Dr.  Wayland  proves,  in  delightful  fashion,  that 
New  Englanders  have  enemies  only  because  they  are 
so  virtuous. 

The  tone  of  all  three  speeches  is  one  of  originality. 
They  are  tonic  and  refreshing.  But  they  are  not 
trifles,  for  all  Uiat.  The  most  casual  thoughts  of 
such  men  always  contain  something  new  and  worth 
knowing. 


Booklet  Xo.  J^b 

FREEMASONRY,  ANCIENT,  MODERN 

By  the  Earl  of  C.\rnarvon 

VniversaLl    Fra.terr\lty  of  MoLSonry 

HV    CHARI.IiS    Willi  LOCK     MODKH 

SPIMT     OF     ODDFELLOWSHIP 

By  Alfred  S.  Pinkerton 

THE  UNITY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 

By  John  Jay  Chai'.man 

Are  you  a  Mason?  Are  you  an  Oddfellow?  The 
chances  are  that  you  belong  to  one  of  these  or  to 
another  order,  perhaps  to  a  (Ireek  Letter  Fraternity. 
How  many  know,  fully,  however,  the  history,  the 
meaning,  and  die  animating  spirit  of  these  institutions? 

These  four  brief  papers  are  illuminating.  The 
Earl  of  Carnarvon's  was  delivered  when  the  present 
King  Edward  was  installed  as  Grand  Master  of 
England,  and  it  treats  of  the  antiquity  and  universal- 
ity of  the  Masonic  order. 

The  others,  in  turn,  concern  the  histor)'  and  extent 
of  Ma.sonic  influence,  the  ori;;in  and  growth  of  Odd- 
fellowship — a  distinctively  American  institution — and 
the  natural  unity  which  binds  mankind  together  as 
one  family. 

Even  if  you  are  not  a  secret  society  man,  there  is 
inmiense  interest  and  instruction  in  the  booklet. 


Booklet  No.  j./o 

ACR.ES    OF    DIAMONDS 

By  Rissell  Herrman  Conwell 

The  mammoth  temple  wherein  Dr.  Conwell 
preaches  is  filled  to  overflowing  by  thousands  at 
every  service,  and  wherever  he  delivers  his  great 
lecture,  "  Acres  of  Diamonds,"  in  the  United  States, 
or  Canada,  or  England,  thousands  rush  to  hear  him. 
He  must  possess  some  marvelous  secret  of  success. 

His  world-famous  lecture  has  started  many  men 
and  women  on  the  road  to  success,  as  a  consequence 
()(  hearing  or  reading  it;  and  by  "many"  is  not 
meant  hundreds,  but  thousands  He  has  mingled, 
during  his  long  life,  with  the  mighty  as  well  as  with 
the  lowly  and  unfortunate,  and  his  every  word 
breathes  the  spirit  of  experience  and  practicability. 

This  masterpiece  of  Dr.  Conwell  certainly  is  unique, 
instructive  and  entertaining,  and  no  man  who  desires 
to  succeed  in  life  should  let  pass  by  this  opportunity 
'  to  read  the  whole  lecture  free  of  charge. 


Booklet  Xo  _;4i 

WIT    AND    HUMOR. 

Bv  Edwin  Pi;r(  \    Whui'lb 

Carlyle  said  that  no  man  who  laughs  heartily  can 
In   Ihi.s  paper   Mr.  Whipple  snows 


causes  of  laughter 


be  wholly  had. 

what  a  tremendous  influence  th 

have  had  in  uplifting  mankind. 

With  extraordinary  acumen  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween wit  and  humor  and  discusses  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  their  respective  value  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  pretense  and  ignorance. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  lecture  lies  in  its 
wealth  of  .inecdotc  and  illustrations.  The  allusions 
arc  historic  and  literary,  and  among  the  latter  appear 
such  names  as  Swift,  Byron,  Pope,  Oav,  Scott  and 
Dickens,  to  mention  only  a  few.  And  the  beauty  of 
these  allusion.^  is  that  they  arc  not  hackneyed  or 
alreailv  famili,ir. 


Please     indicaLte     by 
NUMBER      yo\jr 
choice  of  Booklets 
It  will  be   mailed 

yon 


promptly. 


John  D. 

^^/  Morri» 

^/  &  Company 

1201  Cheatnut 
^/  Si..  Philadeiphik 


John  D.  Morris  and  Company 

PUBLISHERS. 


PhiladelpKiiv. 


Penna. 


Dear  Sirs  :-Inclosc<l 
liiiil  i<  cents  in  stamps.  I 
luiuld  he  pleased  if  you 
would  mail  me,  arcorning 
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Call  for  pipes  and  foaming  can. 

List  awhile  the  sonij  of  Pan — 
Life,  my  sweet,  I  love  thee  well  ! 

Laugh  we  while  I  live  my  span. 
Listen  !  'tis  our  marriage  bell  ! 

—In  April  Scridrifr's  Mjg'azinf. 

How  Kuloskap  Named  the  Animals. 
By  CiiAKi.KS  (.;oi>KKi:v  I.ei.a.no. 
[The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Leland  gives  an  added 
interest  to  the  following  Passamaquoddy  legend 
from  his  latest  work,  "Kul6skap  the  Master,"  of 
which  he  is  joint  author  with  Prof.  J.  D.  Prince. 
From  the  introduction  to  the  book  we  quote  the 
following  : 

"  Very  few  persons  are  aware  that  there  has 
perished,  or  is  rapidly  perishing,  among  the  Red 
Indians  of  North  America,  far  more  poetry  than 
was  ever  written  by  all  the  white  inhabitants,  and 
that  this  native  verse  is  often  of  a  very  high  order. 
For  the  Indian  sagas,  or  legends,  or  traditions 
were,  in  fact,  all  songs  ;  as  is  the  case  to  this  day 
with  similar  lore  in  Ital}-."] 

This  is  an  ancient  tale  of  the  Lord, 

Told  'mid  the  tales  of  the  spirit  time, 

How  the  Master  of  Heasts  and  Men 

Was  born  in  the  Sunrise  land. 

The  land  of  the  Wabanaki  ; 

Tho  other  traditions  tell 

That  he  came  from  across  the  ocean 

In  a  great  stone  canoe, 

A  barque  which  was  all  of  granite. 

Covered  with  trees  for  masts. 

When  the  great  Lord  of  All, 

The  Chief  of  Heasts  and  Men, 

Descended  from  this  ark, 

He  went  into  the  land 

Of  the  Wabanaki, 

The  children  of  the  Light  ; 

And  calling  all  the  Beasts 

Gave  unto  each  a  name  : 

Unto  the  Bear,  Muuin  ; 

And  as  he  gave  it,  asked  : 

"Oh  Bear,  what  would'st  thou  do. 
If  thou  should'st  meet  a  man  ?" 
To  which  Muuin  replied 
Simply  and  honestly  : 
"I  fear  him  and  should  run." 
"Well  spoken,"  said  the  Lord, 
"Man  should  be  feared  by«all." 

Now  at  that  time,  Mi'ko, 
The  Squirrel,  was  as  great, 
Or,  some  say,  far  more  great 
Than  even  the  Northern  Bear  ; 
So  the  Lord  Kuloskap 
Took  Mi'ko  'neath  his  hands. 
And  softly  smoothed  him  down  ; 
And  as  he  felt  the  touch 
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People 


Busy  persons,  who  are  trying  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  latest  developments  in  their 
life  work,  or  any  particular  line,  find  the 
newest,  most  helpful  phases  of  all  subjects  in 
periodical  literature.  To  locate  without  loss 
of  time,  all  these  various  subjects,  we  are 
publishing  a 

Magazine  Gviide 
to     Ma-gaLzines 

It  is  published  monthly  and  indicates  both 
by  subj  ect  and  author,  every  article  published 
in  practically  all  magazines  or  periodicals  of 
worth.  It  is  low  in  cost  and  the  price  is  soon 
earned  by  the  time  saved. 

Write  for  a  free  sample  copy. 

CVMVLATIVE  INDEX  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


is  a  dirty  job 


HAIR  MATTRESS— A  Tick  Stuffed 
Every  hair  mattress  is  a  ti'.k  stuffed  with  animal  hair, 
often  swarming"  with  disease  g-frins.  Our  advertising  has 
driven  the  old-line  makers  to  i_laim  "sterilized"  hair,  which 
is  absurd;  for  the  only  process  that  would  be  effective  de- 
stroys the  value  of  the  hair  —  makes  it  brittle  and  lifeless. 

Tlie  hair-stuffed  tick  gets  lumpy — has  to  be  "made  over" 
every  three  or  four  years,  at  a  greater  expense  eacli  time. 


THE  **OSTERMOOR"— Built,  Not  Stuffed 

Each  Ostermoor  mattress  is  built  —  not  stuffed.  Hand- 
laid  sheets  of  snowy  whiteness,  eacli  the  full  size,  are 
carefully  compressed  into  the  tick.  The  Ostermoor  Pattiit 
Elastic  Kelt  is  purity  itself,  germ-free  and  vermin-proof. 

Ostermoor  mattresses  cannot  get  lumpy;  never  need 
renewing;  an  occasional  sun-bath  is  all  they  require.  _  The 
tick  can  be  taken  off  and  washed  whenever  soiled. 


The  Ostermoor  Ir  Mattress,  H5. 

lias  met  with  success  so  great  that  dozens  of  would-be  rivals  have  flattered  themselves  and  us  by 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  imitate  it.  Do  not  be  fooled !  Tlwre  is  hut  one  O.stermoor!  It  is  not  FJiI..T 
if  it  is  not  an  OSTJIRMOOR.     Our  name  and  guarantee  on  the  end  of  every  geiuiine  mattress. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  HANDSOME  96-PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

whether  you  want  a  mattress  or  not.  There  is  no  other  mattress  as  good  as  the  "Ostermoor"  and 
we  want  you  to  know  wliy  —  ive  clialli'iige  coiiiparisnu.  Our  book,  "  'I'lie  Test  of  Time,"  gives  testi- 
monials from  such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  MacArtlnir  and  George  H.  Daniels,  whom  you  7>iu.<tt  believe^ 
effti  if  yon  think  we  exaggerate.  It  illustrates  the  various  uses  to  which  the  Patent  Klastic  Felt  is 
put  — Pillows,  Window  Seat  Cushions,  Boat  Cushions  and  Church  Cushions,  etc. 


Sleep  On  It  Thirty  Nights  Free 

and  if  it  is  not  even  all  you  have  hoped  for,  if  you 
don't  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  in  cleanUness,  dura- 
bility and  comfort  of  any  $50  hair  mattress  ever 
made,  jou  can  fget  your  money  back  by  return 
mail — "no  questions  asked." 


STANDARD  SIZES  AND  PRICES: 

2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  25  lbs.     .    .    $8.35  -^ 

3  ft.  wide,  30  lbs.     .    .    lO.OO  /        All 

3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  35  lbs.     .    .    1 1.70  >  6  ft.  3  In. 

4  ft.  wide,  40  lbs.     .    .    13.35  V       long 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  45  lbs.     .    .     15.00/ 

Made  in  two  parts,  50  cents  extra. 

Special  sizes,  special  prices. 


We  Pay  Express  Qiarg:es  Everywhere 

liOOK  OUT  whether  yon  doubt  the  dealer  or 
not,  ask  to  see  our  name  —  it  is  se\\  n  on  ttie  enrl. 
It  is  a  safe  things  to  do — "  mistatces  "  will  liappen, 
you  know.    Send  for  free  book  to-day. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY 

119 Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

;;V  havt  cushioned  25,000  churchts.     Send /or 
our  book,  "Church  Cushions." 
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Memos.,  Clippings  &  Mss. 

The  most  convenient  device  for  fllinK  and  classifying  clippings, 
illustrations,  manuscripts,  etc.  It  is  the  acme  of  simplicity  and 
ready  reference  and  a  stimulus  to  the  busy  man  by  reason  of  the 
accuracy  and  facility  with  w  hich  memoranda  are  preserved  and 
riferred  to. 

The  Card  Index  Rerum  gives  a  valuable  cross  reference  to  your 
library  or  niaimscript  and  permits  use  of  any  known  method  of 
classiflcation 

A  MENTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

HUhop.I.  II.  Vliircnt— "To  read  with  a  definite  purpose  and  classify 
w  hat  you  read  by  this  system,  is  of  untold  value." 

(ico.  !l.  Dnnicis,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  N.  Y.  C.  &  II.  R.  Ry.  Co.—"  I  find 
them  indispensable  to  me  in  my  work." 

Desk  Top  or  Tprlftht  Cabinets  furnished  In  nil  sizes  nnd  styles.  Specinll  j 
arriuiged  Cabinets  fur  cleri;} uien,  phvsii'ians  nnd  other  professloniil  men. 

Prices  $7  511  and  upward,  shipped  prepaid  on  approval.  lieturn 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  .Send  for  catalogue,  prices  and 
literature. 

C^eLIBRARY  FILING  CABINET  COMPANY 

iitk-   and   TruKt    Itiiildlng.    Cliieugo 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.      OTHERS    FAIL 
Fruit  Book  Free,    lii'sult  of  78  years'  experience 

'STARK  BROS ,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


GINSENG 
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Mi'ko  grew  less  and  less. 
And  dwindled  until  he 
Vi'as  what  we  see  him  now. 
Howbeit  in  later  days, 
Mi'ko  was  Kul6skap's  dog. 
And,  when  the  Master  willed. 
He  oft  grew  large  again 
Touched  by  the  Master's  hand, 
And  slew  his  fiercest  foes. 
But,  being  asked  what  he 
Would  do  if  chased  by  Man, 
Mi'ko  at  once  exclaimed  : 
"I  would  climb  up  a  tree 
As  fast  as  legs  could  run." 
"Well  answered,"  said  the  Lord. 
"And  therefore,  I  ordain 
That  from  this  day  henceforth 
Thou  and  thy  kind  at  large 
Shall  ever  dwell  in  trees." 

The  Moose  was  standing  by, 
Intently  looking  on, 
With  great,  soft,  staring  eyes. 
Attending  to  it  all 
With  deepest  interest. 
Calling  them  Kchi  Mus, 
Big  Moose,  the  Pilaster  said  : 
"But  say  what  would'st  thou  do 
If  thou  should'st  meet  with  Man?" 
"In  faith,"  replied  Kchi  MOs, 
"I'd  canter  through  the  woods 
Fast  as  my  legs  would  fly." 
"Well  spoken,"  said  the  god, 
"So  slialt  thou  ever  live 
In  shade  and  forests  wild." 

The  Beaver  being  asked 
What  he  would  do,  replied 
That  he  would  seek  a  stream 
Ere  he  would  face  mankind. 
So  the  great  Lord  perceived 
That  of  all  creatures  born 
Who  walked  upon  the  earth 
The  first  and  best  was  Man. 

Chopin's  Nocturnes. 

By  JOII.N   Ti'DIIU.Vl  EK. 

I. 
MUSIC    AND   MOONLIGHT. 
Shut  out  the  world  !    No  sense  of  its  mad  care, 

Its  din  and  sordid  strife,  mar  night's  rich  gloom, 
Or  with  a  memory  trouble  the  delicate  air 
Of  this  one  room,  your  own— of  this  one  room 
Your   heart   has   made   its  treasury  of  things 
rare. 

There  sigh  your  gathered  roses,  red  and  white 

And  by  yon  casement,  in  one  symphony 
Of  odors  breathed  on  the  warm  air  of  night, 
Verbena,  and  mignonette,  and  rosemary, 
And  myrtle,  prelude  some  delicious  rite. 
No  needs  for  candles  when  voluptuous  June 
Makes   night    one    long  twilight  of    stars    and 
clouds. 
And  o'er  your  garden  trees  the  royal  moon 
Pales  with   her    splendor    her    bright    courtier 
crowds, 
And   all    things  tremble,   as   to  a   Nocturne's 
tune. 

Ah,  give  their  passion  utterance,  key  by  key  ! 

To  your  proud  roses  oft  you  have  played  alone  ; 
To-night  for  no  proud  roses  but  for  me 

You  shall  set  music  on  her  silver  throne, 
Tho  every  rose  should  fade  for  jealousy. 

They  shall  not  fade  ;  but  from  old  Omar's  tomb 
Faintly  their  Persian  sisters'  breath  divine 

Shall,  as  you  play,  float  to  me  through  the  gloom. 
And  East  and  West,  as  in  one  mystic  wine. 
Mingle  their  spirits  in  music  and  perfume. 
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Use 

U/>e  Oldsmobile 

The  sun  never  sets  on  this  world  standard  Runabout — "  T/ie  Best 
Thing  on  Wheels."  Its  strong,  simple  and  practical  construction  has 
made  it  the  best  known  Automobile  among  all  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  Its  working  mechanism  is  so  free  from  complications  that  no 
technical  training  is  necessary  to  understand  it.  Just  a  turn  of  the  start- 
ing handle  and  the  Oldsmobile  "goes"  with  ^"Nothing  to  watch  but  the 
road. ' ' 

Price  $650.00 

The  Oldsmobile  is  the  car  of  necessity— it  is  practical — made  of  materials  of 
the  highest  grade  by  men  who  are  skilled  specialists  in  motor  construction. 

Call  on  any' of  our  58  Selling  Agencies  or  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  to 
Department  H 

Olds  Motor  "WorRs,  Detroit,  Mich. 


POPULAR.  EDITION.  $2. 


A  TIMELY  BOOK 


Self= Propel  led  Vehicles 

(J.  E.  HOM^NS,  A.M  ) 
(A   Complete   Practical   Handbook  on  the  Automobile.') 

Containing  full  explanations,  in  plain  language,  on  the  theory, 
pmctice,  operation,  care  and  successful  management  of  itll  types, 
.Steam,  Gasoline  and  Electric  Vehicles. 

A  valuable  treatise  for  Owners,  Operators.  Repairmen,  Manufac- 
turers, and  all  interested  in  Automobiles.  Conlams  640  pages,  500 
illu-^tralions  and  diagram-.  Size  6x8',,  handsomely  bound.  Com- 
jilete  list  of  contents  and  samiile  pages  sent  free  on  request. 

Cofiics  sent .  exfircss  prefiaiii ,  to  any  mitirfss ,  uf>ot;  rfceift  ,'/^.'.oo. 

THEODORE  AVDEL  <a  CO..     -       63  FIFTH  AVE. 
EDUCATIONAL  BOOK  PVBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 
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They   Suit  Completely 

Ma.ny  New  Features 

Doors  open  downw.ird 
and  outward.  H.ive  no 
separate  top  piece  or  base 
piece.  Kniire  back  of  book 
.shows  when  case  is  closed. 
Sections  $1.00  to  S7.25 

Sold  under  absolute 
guarantee.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory. 
Semi  for  crttalof^ue  j^i-.in 
comf'lflt  in/ormntion  < 
to  style,  Mse,  /inith  and 
f-ri,  e. 

CREE-DICKSGN  MFG.  CO., 

TIN  I'hiMnIx   lll<lc., 
Mlnnrup»ll>.  Minn. 
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^JlTTy^^  doesn't  Jones  get 

^  '    ■^  *  •*      down  to  business 

nuthods  and  buy   an   American 

T  \pewriter  for  $10?     Does  he 

think     I    am    running    a 

p^^s^  \  puzzle  department .' 

Ifcr;  &/)e  American 

$10  Typewriter 

i>  .i.s  Will  niiuie  a.s  ilif  liigliest-priced  machines, 
hut  more  simple.  It  has  stood  the  test;  ten 
ye;ir.s  without  a  competitor. 

Catalogue  ami  sanif'ie  of  ivprk  free. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

Hroadway  between  Warren  &  Chambers  Sis.,  New  York. 


r«»nlop«  of  niHlorlr   Intrront.  IVrar   nnnlnn.     Five 
illUBtrntod  artldcH.  Fob.  to  .Juno  No».  Klnr.*TI«W, 

3r,c.  a  nuiiibor.    The  5  for  *1  (X).    TUK  I'ALMKK  CO., 
GO  llrunilleld  Street,  UoBtou,  MaM. 
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THE    NOCTURNES. 
The  music-  wakes,  and  like  u  potent  rime 
Charms  me  away  to  a  dim  land  that  lies 
Beyond  the  churlish  insults  of  gray  Time, 
And  in  my  ear  slow-rippling  melodies 
Whisper  their  legend  of  that  golden  clime. 

There   Love's  glad    child,     Romance,    pines    not 
away, 
A  frail  flower  withering  in  the  winds  of  morn, 
And  many  a  dream  entombed  in  earth's  cold  clay 
In  that  enchanted  realm  awakes  reborn, 
The  hours  are   kind    and   Beauty  grows  not 
gray. 

There  the  wild  demons  that  in  us  rave  and  sigh. 
Pride,  Love,  Grief,  Joy,    Despair,    and  Melan- 
choly, 
Robed  for  their  parts  in  life's  high  tragedy. 
Like  stately  knights  and  damsels  moving  slowly 
To  music,  pass  in  sumptuous  pageant  by. 

Now  in  the  land  of  lakes  or  broad  lagunes. 
By  glimmerin?  waters,  lovers  meet  and  part 

In  moonlit  groves,  or  float  where  sunset  swoons 
O'er  cities  like  some  Venice  of  the  heart. 
Where  all  the  air  is  full  of  languorous  tunes. 

And  now  perchance  the  dainty  theme  suggests 
An  idyll  where,  with  a  sad  smile.  Watteau, 

'Mong  gallants  trim  and  ladies  with  white  breasts, 
Paints  Love,  in  his  fantastic  Foncainebleau, 
Bandying  with  Pleasure  melancholy  jests. 

Anon,  deep  luxury  of  sorrow -chords 

Of  gloom,  grave  marches  that  in  dirges  die  ! 

To  what  stern  gods,  passion's  calm  overlords, 
What  magian  race  chants  a  sad  litany  ? 
What  serene  ecstasy  that  plaint  rewards? 


No  more  !     Cease  now,  ere  the  moon  sink  away 
Behind  those  elms — ere  sadness  'gin  to  creep 
About  the  world's  heart  as  the  east  grows  gray, 
Troubling  the  vast  solemnity  of  sleep. 
And  we  must  face  the  light  of  common  day. 
— In  -March  Fortmghtiy  Revicrv  (London). 

A  Jig. 

By  P.\UL  Laurkncf.  Dunb.\r. 
Oh,  Miss  Lize,  come  eat  wid  me. 
Unnerneaf  the  blue  gum-tree  ; 
What  you  gine  to  have  fu'  to  eat,  my  deah  ' 
'Possum  meal  an'  'simmon  beer; 
Git  you  ready. 

Oh,  Brer  Samson,  what'll  I  waih, 
Fo'  I  come  to  meet  you  thaih  ? 
Waih  de  little  linsey  dress  o'  yo'n 
An'  slick  yo'  haih  wid  a  'possum  bone 
Git  you  readj'. 

Now,  Miss  Lize,  I  tek  yo'  han', 
Sweetes'  chile  in  all  de  Ian""; 


THE  "HARDY"  (Flint  Roadster) 

"  The  Touring  Car  /or  Two." 
A  gasoline  automobile  with  thesize,  power,  strength, 
comfort  and  elegance  of  the  touring  car,  and  the  price 
of  a  good  runabout.  Run  by  our  own  full  8B  Horse- 
power gray  metal,  water-cooled  gisoline  engine  at  from 
6  to  30  miles  an  hour  over  any  Kinds  of  roads,  and  with 
one  filling  will  run  175  miles.  A  thoroughly  tested  and 
proven  machine  that  makesconstant  friends  wherever  it 
goes.  With  our  complete  facilities,  we  are  ready  to 
make  shipments  without  delay.  Runs  very  quietly — at 
small  cc«t  -  small  repairs — has  big  roomy  seat  and  long 
body— stcage  locker  In  fr.nt  and  is  all  controlled 
from  seat  by  one  lever.  Price  with  tools — but  not  ex 
tras— $850.  Write  us  for  catalogue  "  B  "  and  address 
of  your  local  agency  before  placing  your  order  and  get 
a  satisfactory  machine  delivered  when  you  want  it. 
FLINT  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  Flint.  Mich. 


A  trade-mark  is  valuable  only  because  of  what  it  represents. 
People  ask  for 

Kelly-Spriivgfield    Tires 

because  the  experience  of  the  greatest  number  of  users  and  builders 
of  vehicles   has  shown  that  the   Kelly-Springfield  Tire   is   the   best. 
Send  for  our  booklet,  "  Rubber  Tired." 
Consolidated  Rubber   Tire    Company,  40    Wall  St.,  New  York;  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Light  Electric  Runabout 
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Fastest,  handsomest  and  most  convenient  Electric  Runabout 
on  the  market.  Five  speeds  up  to  15  miles  per  hour.  Under- 
slung  battery  and  motor,  leaving  body  space  entirely  free  for 
luggage. 

Catalogue  illustrating  and  describing 
20  different  Columbia  models  will  be 
se>ti  on  request. 

Electric  Vehicle  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

'34,  '36,  138  West  39th  Street 
Chicago:   1421  Michigan  Ave. 


New  York  Salesroom  : 
Boston  :  43  Columbus  Ave. 
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VISITING 
CARDS  1;;;:^ 


35c 


Latest  and  correct  styles  and  sizes.     Order  filled  day  received 
-^.-itisfaction  guaranteed.     Not  ohtainahle  elsewhere  at  twice 
the  price.    Booklet  "  CAKI»  STYLE  "FKEE! 
K.  J.  SCHUSTER  PT6.  &  MS.  CO.,  DEFT.  206,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Keauerti  oi  xHii  i^iTJiRAHif  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  \vi...ng  to  advertisers. 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  world  over.    Every- 
thing from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 
THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Successors  Whitman  Satliilf  (_'o. 

104  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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Are  You  Drinking 

Nature's  Choicest  Nutrient, 


Made  from  pure  milk  and  malted 
grain— a  delicious  and  invigorating  food- 
drink  that  agrees  with  ever>'body.  Put 
up  in  powder  form  ;  prepared  instantly 
by  dissolving  in  water.  For  use  at  meals, 
'tween  meals— a  meal  in  itself. 

Used  and  Sold  fveryvvhere ;  All  Druggists. 


CA\fPI    K  If  you  are  not  using  it  now,  let    FREE 
a.^.Ml   l.r.  ^_.   _._.^j  y^^  ^   ^.^^,    Package   


HORLICK'S  FOOD  CO..  Rac'ne,  Wis.,  I.  S.  A. 


There  Is  a  Natural  Affinity  between  the 
Human  OrKanism  and 

SHREDDED  W!S£Ar  BISCUIT 

The  Chemical  Parts  and  the  Propor- 
tions of  both  are  PRECISELY  THE  SAME. 

This  Natural  Food  lends  itself  to  Sav- 
ory Combinations  that  delight  the  Eye 
and  please  the  Palate. 

Because  Shredded  Wheat  satisfies 
both  the  Sense  and  Senses  it  may  be 
termed  the  Sensible  Food  for  Sens- 
ible   People. 

Are  you  one  of  them  ? 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  is  sold  by  all 
grocers.  Send  for  "The  Vital  Question"  (Cook 
Book  illustrated  in  rolorf;)  FKKK.    Address 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO., 
Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.; 


1 
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INVAUPi. 


kliiil 
-     -      l.ttlir  .l...Kii.,i  Kiii> 
'     Mill   oliip  •llr.K-t 
frmri    thia   riictory  mid   j./ijr 
iltfht    I'linnri"    anywlierc   In   tlic 
III.  <1  Stnl.x.     Si«..|»l 
need!!  iiu|i|illt.-d  to  urdvr. 
Write  for  iltuttraUd 
catalog 


Uca.lfTS  of    li 


What  you  gine  to  do  ef  I  walk  wid  yoii ': 
I's  gine  weavin'  thoo  an'  thoo  ; 
Gil  you  ready. 

Come,  my  lady,  don't  you  wait, 
I's  done  Rot  yo'  cup  an'  plate  ; 
What  you  gine  to  do  w'en  de  feas'  is  spread  ? 
Den,  my  da'lin',  we  will  wed  I 
Git  you  ready. 
~  In  SaturJay  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia). 

My  Truth. 

By   EDVVI.S    LAT1IA.M   Ql  ARLES. 
God's  truth  is  in  the  mystery  of  things. 

And  power  is  in  the  frailness  He  has  wrought ; 

So  feeling  hearts  have  songs  of  noblest  thought 
When  gentlest  touches  come  upon  the  strings. 
The  purple  hour  of  vesper-worship  brings 

Soul-flights  less  high  than  flowering  ineads,have 
brought ; 

And  in  the  world  no  surpliced  one  has  taught 
What  hearts  may  learn  from  birds'  low  carolings. 
God  lives  in  all  the  fairness  He  has  made, 

And  holy  are  the  frailties  of  His  hand  ; 
And  I  am  wise  when  I  have  full  obeyed 

The  promptings  I  can  little  understand  ; 
And  I  am  strong  when  I  have  wept  and  prayed 

And  loved  the  weakness  of  a  woman's  hand. 

— In  March  Smart  Set. 


PERSONALS. 

He  Knew.— A  good  story  is  told  of  the  way  in 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  when  he  was  consul 
at  Liverpool,  tested  a  Yankee  boy.  The  boy,  says 
I'/ii'  ]'out/i's  Conipaiiion,  had  gone  to  the  consul's 
office  one  day  to  beg  for  passage  back  to  his  home. 
He  had  gone  abroad  to  seek  his  fortune,  and,  not 
linding  it,  had  become  almost  penniless. 

He  told  a  clear  story,  but  the  clerk  who  heard  it 
doubled  its  truth. 

"You're  not  an  American,"  he  said  to  the  boy  ; 
but  the  applicant  for  a  passage  to  America  per- 
sisted in  waiting  at  the  office  until  he  saw  Haw- 
thorne himself. 

At  last  the  consul  appeared,  gave  a  quick  glance 
at  the  boy  and  began  to  question  him. 

"You  want  a  passage  to  America?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir  !"  said  the  boy,  eagerly. 

"And  you  say  you're  an  American?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"In  what  part  of  America  were  you  born?" 

"The  United  States,  sir." 

"What  State?  " 

"New  Hampshire,  sir." 

"What  town  ?" 

"Exeter,  sir." 

Hawthorne  waited  a  niomenl,  and  then  bent  to- 
ward the  boy. 

"Who  sold  the  best  apples  in  your  town?"  he 
asked. 

The  boy's  eyes  shone,  and  the  homesick  longing 
in  them  deepened. 

"Skim-milk  Folsom,  sir  !  "  he  cried. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Hawthorne  to  his  clerk. 
"Give  him  his  passage."  And  he  shook  the  boy's 
hand  and  bade  him  (iodspeed  on  his  homeward 
way  with  much  heartiness. 

A  CoiitrHfit  Itetweeii  KooHovrIt  and  MrKlii- 
ley.— President  Roosevelt  seems,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  antithesis  of  PresiJriit  M<Kiiilev  ac- 
cording to  Leslie's  Weekly  : 

One  was  born  of  aristocratic  blood  and  nniid 
surroundings  of  wealth  and  comfort.  McKinley 
was  born  in  poverty  and  was  the  son  of  toil  and 
patient  endeavor.  Roosevelt  was  raised  in  a  liter- 
ary atmosphere;  McKinley  in  the  workshop  and 
the  law  office.  The  former  was  the  scholar  in  poli- 
tics ;  the  latter  the  practical  exponent  of  the  Ohio 
idea.  Roosevelt  has  served  many  years  in  ap- 
pointive offices;  McKinlev  seivcd  in  places  to 
■vhich  he  was  called  by  the  sufTragcs  of  his  fellow 
itizens.  The  one  is  impulsive,  eager,  quick,  and 
KAKV  DioKST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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in  the  world  that 
is  small ;  keeps 
time,  and  is  sold 
at   a  moderate 

price,  is 

The  "400" 

"  Accurate-to-the-5econd 

Dueber-  HsLmpden 
Watch 

We  niake  them  complete -movements, 
cases  and  all — in  our  own  complete 
factories,  and 

We  Guarantee  Every  One 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  any 
style  of  Duebcr-Hanipclcn  W.itch. 

MEN  ^u/%y('^^*-^ 

the  new  1902   thin   model,    i6-size  watch, 
with  21  jewels  and  17  jewels. 

Send  to   us  for  free   hook,    "  Guide  to 
(yalch  Buyers.'^ 

DUEBERHAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS 

42  .South  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Our  Anatomical  Lasts 

(iitTer  from  all  others,  and 
cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. Ralston 
Shoes  require  no 
"  breaking  in." 


Where  we 
havenoagent 
we    sell    by 
mall,  and  );iiaraniee 
pcrlen      satisfaciiiin, 
or  refund  your  money.    If^rite 
for   handsome  catalogue. 

RAI.STON    HEAI.TH   SHOEMAKERS 

UsG  M.1I11  .>.tr<<l  (Wiril.l.O.   M  V>S. 


Shipped  On  Approval 


(".o.D.  onnppro 

'  and  If  n pt- 

0  D.VVS'  I  KK.K  XKIAti 


will  Mhip  nny  bl 


New  1903  Models 

"Bolllme,"  ,  '  '»,  Sa.TB 
"Co»mack,"  ,  .".J  S10.7S 
"Siberian,"  .1  .17  S12.7B 
{"Meudorf,"  R'^  K*cer  $14,73 

111)  iKiliT  tilivrlcs  St  nny  price 

Avu  """'r  vi'ikf  or  mod'  I  yu  want  at 
onr-lhhii  i/."ii.il  ;"•'•■'■•  C'tmlro  of  any 
Kiiinilnrd  tire  .innd  l>oi«t  c<iulpment  oa 
all  our  lilrvcli'?.  .'-■fr<iii(7«>f  guarantea. 
KIII^:K  A<<K>TS  WANTKK  In  »T»rT  to»»  to b«y 
••mpl«  whr»l  •(  itprri'il  prirr  «ii'l  i«k»  orltn  hr 
,.ut  Lnpr."...!  •iDlmc.M.  Dirn-'n  but  mcnr\i  in  it. 

obd    2nd-hand  Wheels   S3  to   $8. 

"T    nrV    •   Il.-T.l*  tiutn   t.u   t»T«  wrlttru   f..r  cniT  n«« 
r«l«li<  "I'll   l"rr»  rl>oli-.«iMo  »n»T»'lti»<  mJ  fuU  Jr»<Tl|illuO«. 

D  OYOLE  GOm    OepU  62G.  Chicago. 

writing  t«  advfrtiaers. 
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Zinc  Lined  Refrigerators  Cause  Disease 

TUl  sl.ii.-  «M„-il  ..,|...ul  A  r.-tri;:,.r:,i..r  is  a  ,Uni:fr  sii:n.ll.  TIk-  '■'ac 
IscwrriHlin^  su,l  (he  oxide  [Kisi.niiii;  milk  ami  IikhI. 

HcCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 

Porcelain    Tile,  Opal    Glass    or  Wood    Lined 

All  S|7.(-<.   lor  Ki'>l<l>'ii.H'i..   CIiiIk.    IIoU'U, 
IIo»|>llult>,  tiroiiTj.,  Markets,  Klorli«l»,  ctf. 

Are  enJorxJ  l.v  |.hvsUi:>ns.  hosj.ititls  sn.i  i.romiiunl  iv..].!,-. 

THE  McCRAY  SYSTEM  OF  REFRIGERATION 

Insures  [n-rfe*-!  i-irciilAtiou  of  |>iire  cuM  sir,  abitolutely  dry. 
Mi-Cray  Refrieeralurs  are  lln..l  tlir..ughi>ul  with  Pnr.elsin,  Tile  or 
Odorless  W.hkI  (no  slnc  Id  UHed).  They  are  Dry.  Clean  and 
Hycieiiie.of  sii|vrior  oonsiruc-tion.  are  unrqiiullod  for  ei-oii- 
oniy  of  Iff,  .-iiid  i-.Hii  Ke  it-ed  fr.iiii  ouUiide  of  house.  Kvcry 
rcfrlECrutur  Is  Buuruntevd, 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  also  Built  to  Order 

CutuloKues  and  Kstlniatco  Free 

Cataloeue  No.  S<  for  residenoes ;  No.  4S  for  hotels,  jmbllc  tnstitn. 
tions.  i-luh«.  etc.;   .N.^.  .it.  tT  me:it  niarkets  ;   No.  tl:f  for  jrrocers. 

Mention  this  rn.Hffann.-  Slid  we  will  send  you  free  a  valuable  book, 
**  llow  to  Use  a  UerrlKcrator." 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co.,  285  Mill  St.,  Kendallville,  lad. 

BR.^XCH  OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS: 
Chicaeo.  55  Wabash  Ave.  Columbia.  S.  C.  1210  Main  St. 

New  York.  341  Broadway  Washin^n.  D.C.,620FSl.,  N.W. 

Boston,  52  Commercial  St.  Detroit,  3U5  Woodward  Ave. 

St.  Louis.  4(M  N.  Third  St.  Pittsburf;,  710  Penn.  Ave. 

Columbus,  O.,  356  N.  High  St.     San  Francisco.  122  Market  St. 
Cleveland.  O.,  62  Prospect  St. 
Address  main  office  unless  vou  reside  iu  one  of  the  above  cities. 


Odorless  Garbage 


Out  of  sight  and  safe  from  disturbance,  if 
put  ia  Witt's  Corrugated  Can.  Tight 
Dtting  lid  keeps  odorsin,  dogs  out.  The 
only  neat,  thoroughly  sanitary  and  durable 
receptacle  for  garbage.  Get  Witt's;  imita- 
tions are  worthless.'  See  that  "Witt's 
Corrugated  Can"  is  stamped  in  the  lid. 

Sold  br  bonse  fnmNhine  and  hardware  dealers. 
TITE  WITT   rORSICE  CO..    Dept.    K.    ( INCINXATI,    O. 


1  -Strenuous  ;  .McKinley  was  slow,  cautious,  hesitant, 
always  feeling  the  public  pulse.  Roosevelt  has 
led  public  thought;  McKinley  led  by  following 
public  opinion.  Great  as  is  the  dissimilarity,  both 
had  rare  elements  of  leadership,  and  Roosevelt  in 
ci  day  has  sprung  into  the  notice  of  the  world  and 
become  the  topic  of  discussion  and  the  subject  of 
praise  in  both  hemispheres.  It  was  years  before 
McKinley  attained  this  distinction  ;  in  fact,  the 
real  estimate  of  his  statesmanlike  qualities  was 
only  made  when  death  marked  him  for  its  own. 

l.oiigfellow'8  Karly  Koniance. — Among  the 
iiithorlo  unpublished  letters  of  Longfellow,  which 
appear  in  Harper''s  Magazine  (April),  there  are 
two  that  throw  some  light  on  his  youthful  ro- 
mance and  on  the  rather  stilted  epistolary  style  of 
those  days.  One  of  the  letters  was  written  to 
Judge  Hotter  by  Mr.  Longfellow  at  the  time  of 
his  engagement  : 

BowDOiN  College,  September  26,  1830. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  you  before  leaving 
town  on  Wednesdaj'  morning,  but  the  hurrj'  of 
departure  rendered  it  impossible.  I  wished  to 
express  the  grateful  acknowledgment  I  owe  you, 
for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me  in  pla- 
cing in  my  hands  the  happiness  of  a  daughter,  and 
in  part  your  own.  I  most  ardently  hope,  my  dear 
sir,  that  you  may  never  have  the  slightest  occa- 
sion to  think  that  your  confidence  has  been  mis- 
placed. I  certainly  believe  you  never  will  have  : 
and  this  belief  is  founded  upon  the  attachment  1 
feel  for  Mary,  in  whom  I  find  the  inestimable  vir- 
tues of  a  pure  heart  and  guileless  disposition  — 
qualities  which  not  only  excite  an  ardent  aflCec- 
tion,  but  which  tend  to  make  it  as  durable  as  it  is 
ardent. 

I  think  I  have  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mary's  character.  I  can  say  to  j-our 
ear,  what  I  would  not  often  say  to  hers— that  I 
have  never  seen  a  woman  in  whom  every  look, 
and  word,  and  action  seemed  to  proceed  from  so 
gentle  and  innocent  a  spirit.  Indeed,  how  nnich 
she  possesses  of  all  we  mosc  admire  in  the  female 
character ! 

On  this  account  I  esteem  myself  highly  privi- 
leged beyond  the  cominon  lot  in  having  engaged 
her  affection  and  secured  your  approval.  I  hope 
to  merit  both  by  attention  and  tenderness  to  her, 
and  promise  myself  a  life  of  happiness  in  the  so- 
cial intercourse  of  your  fireside  and  the  domestic 
quiet  of  my  own. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully  and  affection- 
ately yours,  Hknry  W.  Longfellow, 

Barnum  ax  a  Practical  Joker.— At  a  meeting 
of  Universalist  clergymen,  to  which  denomination 
Barnum  belonged,  he  was  called  upon  for  a  few 
remarks.  He  was  always  ready,  says  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  stated 
that  at  the  United  .States  Mint  in  Philadelphia 
brand-new  quarters  could  be  bought  for  a  short 
time  at  tvyelve  and  thirteen  cents  apiece.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  an  old  gentleman  called  him 
aside  and  said  : 

"Mr.  Barnum,  I  am  opposed  to  all  forms  of  spec- 
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TO      IIMVESTOFRS 

Money  invested  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  safe  and 
pays  3U  per  cent.  A  small  investment  auv.-  grows  into  a  large 
nock  in  a  fev  years.  Over  300  Men,  Women  and  Children  now 
have  Cattle  and  Sheep  on  our  Ranches.  Write  tor  Annnql 
Report,  a  most  interesting  document. 

Montana  Co-Operative  Ranch  Co..    Great  Falls,  Montana 

Readers  of  The  LiTKHARy 


CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST  AND    BEST 

^?ar^?oS"  *48  to  55.000 

More  brilliant  than   g-as  or  electricity.    Costs  less 

than  kerosene.     Suited  for  any  buildingf  anywhere, 

Write  for  booklet  T 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 

21  Barclay  St.Newyork 

largest   makers   of 


Acetylene  Apparatus 
and  Stereopticons, 


Boston 
Philadelphia 

Chicago 
Los  Aageles 


e#^ 


NO  DANGER  SLIi^PiNO 
ON  VOUR  HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

if  fini.shed  with  paste  wood  filler  and  Johnson'.-;  Pre- 
pared Wax  only.  If  your  hardwood  floors  are  very  slip- 
pery maybe  it's  in  the  finish.  Kver  think  of  that  ?  It  is 
a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Many  serious  injuries 
have  resulted  from  slippery  floors.  You  can  have  well- 
polished,  not  slippery  but  safe,  floors,  if  you  use  a  paste 
wood  filler  and  only 

JOHNSON'S 
PREPARED  WAX! 

It's  reliable  and  trustworthy  I"- 
cause  Johnson's,  of  Racine. Wis.,  know 
best  how  to  malce  a  floor  wax.  It  pi  i- 
serves  and  polishes  the  rtoor.  Ask  lor 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  and  insist  ■  >n 
havinsr  it. 

SPECIAI...  Send  us  the  name  of 
your  paint  or  drug  dealer  »vho  doe» 
not  huiidle  our  wux  and  we  will 
forward  you,  free  of  cost,  one  can  of 
wax  (retail  value  30  cts.)  sufficient  to  finish  one  small  floor. 
SENT  FREE  —  Valuable  booklet,  "Tlie  Proper  Treatment 
for  Hardwood  Floors."  Givesgood  suggestions.  If  inter- 
ested in  hardwood  floors  ask  Un-  catalogue  showing  new 
designs.  Any  good  carpenter  can  lay  our  hardwood  floors 
over  old  floors. 

S.  C.JOHNSON  &  SON,  "^f"  Racine,  Wis. 

♦•The  Hardwood  Floor  Authorities" 


Clark  Sf  Russell,  Architects,  Boston. 
The  thousands  who  have  used 

Cabot's  SKingle  Stains 

have  not  done  so  haphazard.  They  have 
investigated,  calculated — and  adopted.  They 
have  not  only  got  beautiful  coloring  effects, 
with  a  depth  and  richness  impossible  in  paint, 
but  at  half  the  cost — 50  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  paint.  Investigation  cost  them  a  postal 
card  request,  which  brings  samples  of  stained 
wood,  circulars  and  litho-water  color  chart 
of  combinations. 

Samuel  Cabot,  64Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  central  points. 


WHEEL    CHAIRS 

We  Make  Over  70  Sfytes 

The  case  of  invalidism  does 
not  exist  for  which  we  cannot 
furnish  a  suitable  chair.  Special 
styles  or  sizes  made  to  order. 
Catalogue  "  B  "  illustrates  and 
describes  (free). 

CEO.  F.  SARGENT  CO. 
291  Fourth  Ave.,  M.  Y. 


MAPLEWOOD.     ""="■•  V.'hT;;."'"'"' 

A  Sanatorium  established  in  1875  for  the  private  care  and 
medical  treatment  of  Itriie  "nd  Alcoholic  Addicllonii. 
Thousands  havmg  failed  elsewhere  have  been  cured  by  us. 
Home  Treatment  If  Desired.  Address  THE  DR.  J.  L. 
Stei'UKNS  Co.,  Uep.  68,  Lkba.non,  O. 
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''The  Best 

Collars  yet 

designed 

are 

•  Little 

Indian  ' 

make." 

Coiuani-he." 

Style  Book  and  No.  7  Pic- 
ture sent  for  4  cts.  in  stamps, 
or 

Style  Book  and  the  whole 
family,  7  pictures,  sent  for 
25  cts.  ill  stamps. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  &  CO., 

431  Klver  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  imnienge  volume 
of  oar  t)uslness  and  the  vast  number  of  satisfied' 
customers  od  our  books  prove  we  can  serve 
yonr  InterestH  best. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  BuKRles,  Car- 
riages, Wagons  and  llarne.ss  of  very  superior 

Quality — Style — 
Durability  and  Finish 

These  four  essentials  are  to  be  found  In  every 
vehicle  and  set  or  taarneHS  eeni  out  by  us.  We 
etiiploy  only  skilled  mecbanlcs  In  all  depart- 
ments and  furnish  them  with  the  very  best 
muierlals.  This  fact  together  with  our  plan, 
which  unites  the  Interests  of  the  consumer  and 
the  manufacturer,  enable  us  to  give  you  the 
Kreatest  value  for  your  money. 

With  the  entire  output  of  two  enormous 
mo<lerD  factories  and  superb  sblppInK  facilities 
at  our  disposal,  wo  are  able  to  furnish  hl»fh- 
Krado  vehicles  at  prices  that— quality  considered 

Positively   Defy   CompefHion. 

All  Koods  guaranteed  and  shipped  on  approval. 
Money  back  If  you  are  not  sutlstlcd. 

Write  at  once  foroiircittuluKue  and  special 
luduc-eninut,  It  will  Interest  y(ju. 

UNION  BUGGY  COMPANY. 

409  Saglna>v  Street,       Pontlac,  Mich. 


$8  Buys  This  Vault 

For  tho  Home,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Profefwlonal  People  and 
iinmll  bwnltieM  umii 

MEILINKS  HOME 
DEPOSIT    VAULT 


Tho  unlu  iilii«iliii..|v  tin- 
Kilter  (iroof  niid  lluinp 
vault  nil  •■       . 


fnirii   tlr   .       _ 

rllKll..ni!<l       IIM.I 


Iw/lut.-  iirolt 
<  r.  Kiii'iLk   III 

I 

t>l 


'roof 

vUoli 
levi' 


IDUB      p<-Oplfl 
ItlMl     Hi/..*       $H 
Ut   $«t  '^      Slivi*  >nM  Klifl'ty  dopuMt 

Im.x  riiiUil  -Jiixt  lui  wcuri-  iiiiin- 
(■..fivi-iili-nt.  No.  1.  Ilko  out,  larirr 
I'lioiiirh  r.ir  all  IikkI  liapcrn.  lilt- 
mil  frriiihl  nlUnnincr  li,  alt 
iH.lntf.  oiiiy  |IM.«»0  KUHraiit<-<><l. 
Hent  Krrr  '/>  pHKi-liook  of  all 
Htylta  oliil  nizcii,  cuiiHtructluu  aud 
Iirli-«-». 


ulation,  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  I  can  pur- 
chase those  quarter-dollars  for  the  price  you 
name  I  might  make  an  honest  penny.  Do  you  see 
anythmg  wronff  in  it?" 

"Nothing  at  all  ;  but  tell  me  how  you  expect  to 
make  a  profit  ?  " 

"  If  the  quarters  cost  me  only  twelve  and  thir- 
teen cents,  why,  I  can  readily  sell  them  again  at 
par,  can  I  not.'" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Barnum  without  a  change 
I'f  countenance,  "but  if  you  pay  twelve  and  thir- 
teen cents— that  is  twelve  plus  thirteen,  wherein 
lies  the  profit }" 

On  another  occasion  Barnum  notified  the  dealer 
from  whom  he  bought  a  large  amount  of  supplies 
that  half  the  pepper  he  sent  him  was  peas.  The 
dealer  indignantly  denied  the  charge,  and  quite  a 
warm  correspondence  followed,  it  being  finally 
ended  by  Barnum,  who  inquired  whether  half  the 
letters  in  the  word  "pepper  "  were  not  p's. 

In  his  fine  mansion  at  Bridgepoi  t  was  a  beauti- 
fully furnished  ap.-irtment  which  was  called  the 
"Carey  Room,"  it  being  set  apart  for  the  sweet 
poetesses,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Carey,  whenever  they 
visited  Bridgeport.  Barnum  and  his  family  were 
very  fond  of  those  gifted  writers,  as  were  all  who 
knew  them. 

"Alice  was  the  more  thoughtful,"  said  he, 
"while  I'hoebe  was  always  bubbling  over  with 
good  spirits  and  wit.  I  never  knew  a  brighter 
woman.  One  day  I  was  taking  her  and  some 
friends  through  my  museum.  At  the  head  of  the 
stairs  was  the  cage  containing  'the  Happy 
Family,'  which  included  owls,  cats,  mice,  serpents, 
and  other  creatures  generally  mortal  enemies, 
but  all  living  in  perfect  harmony,  mainly  because 
we  kept  them  so  stuffed  with  food  that  they  had 
no  temptation  to  prey  upon  one  another.  The 
cage  stood  directly  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
just  as  we  reached  the  top  a  big  serpent  stretched 
its  head  toward  Phoebe.  Forgetting  the  glass 
thickness  that  separated  them,  she  was  so  startled 
tliat  she  uttered  a  scream,  and  would  have  fallen 
backward  down  the  steps  hud  I  not  caught  her. 
Looking  up  to  me  she  said:  '  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bar- 
num ;  but  remember  that  I  am  not  the  first  wo- 
man that  the  serpent  has  caused  to  fall.'  " 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

There  Was  a  Dlfrereiice.  — SOCKSON    BuSKIN  : 

"How  did  you  like  my  Hamlet?" 

Old  Stackk  :  "Oh,  it  was  your  Hamlet,  was  it? 
Well,  I  did  not  recognize  it  as  Shakespeare's." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

A  Permanent  Cure.— Hodge  :  "You  mean  to 
say  that  Christian  Science  cured  you?" 

Podge  :  "Sure ! " 

Hoi>GE  :  "Of  appendicitis?" 

PODGE:  "No.  Of  Christian  Science." — Brooklyn 
Life.  

Puck's  Philosophy.— Man  is  the  only  object  in 
nature  that  decreases  in  size  on  a  nearer  view. — 
ruck. 

Related. — A  young  man  entered  with  a  dog, 
and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  friendly  interest 
from  an  Irishman,  who  inquired  what  kind  of  dog 
it  was.  The  owner  looked  the  questioner  inso- 
lently up  and  down,  and  then,  replied  wiin  a 
ilrawl  :      "It  is    a  cross  between   an   ape  and  an 
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Regal  Shoes  by  Mail 
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lute control. 
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Rej^als  go  from  "Tannery  toCon.sunicr" — elimi- 
nating (our  profit!! — 16.00  shoes  for  1^3.50  ;  Jj.75  car- 
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A  ♦Failing 
Memory 


the 
it  evi- 
dence of 
mental 
dec-ay.  No 
matter  nbat 
yciiir  position 
life  may  be,  n 
tfood  memory  can 
fail  to  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  you. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
success.  The  poorest  mem- 
may  be  developed  and  strength- 
ened by  proper  training,  just  as  the 
imiscles  of  tlie  body  are  developed 
and  strengthened  by  a  projier  course  of 
physical  exercise.  A  poor  memory  may  be  made 
good,  aud  a  good  one  better,  by 

The  Pelman  System  of 

Memory  Training 

Taught  in  six  languages.  Requires  only  a  few 
minutes  daily,  and  is  so  simple  a  child  can  master 
it,  Mr.  IVlniairs  books,  "Memory  Training:  Its 
Laws  and  Their  Application  to  Practical  Life," 
iiiiil  "The  Natural  Way  to  Learn  a  Language" 
sent  FKKE  by  mail,  postpaid 

The  Pelman  School  of  Memory  Training 
1637  IVIaHonic  Temple,  Chicago 

I/ondon  :  K  lUoiinisblirv  St.  \V  C       I'nrl.  :   .We.  de  .Seuilly  109. 
Huiiirli :  Moziirtstr.  U.     Si'llMiunir  :  (i.  1'.  O.  Box  4(«2. 
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JOSEPH  Pl.XON  CRrCIBLE  CO., 

Jcr.vy  <  Itj.  .N.  J. 


ONLYA  FEW  DAYS 


It  takes  only  a  few  daTB  to  Ret  onr  128-iiaa» 
catftloRof  theceUbraled  HI'LIT  lIIi'k«tKT 
VKII ICLES  and  II arneita  which  we  Hell  direct 
at  factorr  price*.  Voa  ehonid  send  for  it  bj  all 
mnana  before  bajing.  It  is  full  of  baggy  and 
harneea    sarpriHea,    This 

SPLIT  IIK-KOBV  •kti 
ML\>KIt  #111 

On     BO     I>B}r.'    Free 
Trial.    Write  utouce. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
8t*iio>iauCincinnati,0. 


The  "Best"  Light 

l«n  portable  100  eandle  power  llubt  eo»t- 
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THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CilNTON,  OHIO. 
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COPYimBOOK 
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EDUCATE  BY  EXAMPLE" 


says  President  Roosevelt.     Then  why  not 
now  take  out  a  policy  of  Life  Insurance  in 

THE   PRUDENTIAL 

and    when   your  sons   reach   their  manhood, 
knowing-  you  to  be  wise,  they  will  do  likewise. 

Write  for  Particulars  of  Policies,    Dept.   R, 

THE    PRUDENTIAL    INSURANCE    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA, 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


Home  Offick  :  Newark,  N.  J. 


Irishman."    "Faith,  thin,  we're  both  related  to  it," 
was  the  ready  retort. — London   Tit-Bits. 

Theory  and  Practise.— The  pupils  were  being 
examined  on  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene.  A 
boy  was  asked,  "What  have  you  to  do  iu  order  to 
keep  your  teeth  sound  and  white?" 

"  Clean  them,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  When  ought  you  to  clean  them  ?" 

"Morning,  noon,  and  night." 

"  What  are  they  to  be  cleaned  with  ?" 

■"  With  a  toothbrush." 

■"Very  good  ;  have  you  a  toothbrush?" 

"Xo,  sir ." 

""Has  your  father  a  toothbrush?" 

■"No,  sir." 

"  Has  your  mother  a  toothbrush  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"But  how  do  you  know  about  the  use  of  tooth- 
brushes?" 

"We  sell  them,  sir."— London  Tit-Bits. 

The  Vacation. — Husband:  "Where  do  you 
want  to  go  on  a  vacation  ?" 

Wife  :  "Oh,  anywhere  that's  expensive  and 
restless.— Z.//i." 

Half  and  Half.— Smart  Aleck  :  "Once  upon  a 
time  there  were  three  little  children.  Half  of 
them  were  bo3-san' " 

Dumb  Dklia  :  "Why,  Aleck!  How  could  there 
be  one  and  a  half  girls?" 

Smart  Aleck  :  "There  weren't.  The  other  half 
was  boys,  too."— London  Tit- Bits. 

"Truth."— 

The  "  naked  truth  "  goes  forth  undressed ; 

'Tis  shockingly  bad  form. 
The  "  plain  truth  "  is  too  plain,  you  see, 

The  smart  set  to  adoru. 

**  Unvarnished  truth  "  must  polish  up, 

That  through  it  we  may  see. 
The  "  gospel  truth  "  is  now  a  myth, 

And  not  a  mystery. 
The  "  simple  truth  "  is  simple  quite, 

Has  no  tone,  no  society 
Is  at  a  loss  for  brands  of  truth 

It  may  tell  with  propriety. 

— MOLLIE  BOURKE  (Godfrey)  in  Life. 

New  to  tho  Koad.— Elderly  Dame  (in  Sub- 
way): "Is  this  a  Harvard  Square  car?" 

New  CONDUCTOR:  "No,  mum;  dis  is  an  ee— 
lectric  car." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Hie  Mighty  Yearn.— THE  Landlady  :  "Which 
part  of  the  chicken  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Lanks  ? " 

The  Boarder  :  "Either  half  will  d^hank  you, 
Mrs.  Hungerford."— /'«c.4.  \ 


Not 


Rev.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE  D.D.,  says  : 

"  The  Temple  Bible  is  beautiful  in  form 
and  well  edited.  I  think  that  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  reading  the  Scriptures  without 
the  verse-divisions.  It  helps  to  remind  us 
that  the  primary  object  with  which  they  were 
given  was  not  to  supply  texts,  but  to  guide, 
console  and  enlighten  life." 


Rev.  FLOYD  W.  TOMPKINS  says: 

"  I  hardly  know  of  any  other  edition  that 
can  take  the  place  of  the  Temple  Bible.  The 
notes  alone  are  worth  a  great  deal  .  .  .  and 
are  very  suggestive.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
advantage  of  having  the  Bible  in  this  form. 
It  can  be  studied  book  by  book ;  it  can  be 
carried  on  a  journey;  its  literary  merit  can 
be  appreciated ;  and,  above  all,  its  spiritual 
message  received." 


THE  TEMPLE  BIBLE 

Including  a  volume,  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures." 

IN  25  VOLUMES,  4x5   INCHES 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  a  Distinguished  Bible  Scholar  in  Each  Volume. 

SIX  ADDITIONAL  VOLUMES, INCLUDING  THE  APOCRYPHA, WILL  ALSO  BE  ISSUED. 

Cloth,  40  cents  ;    limp  leather,  60  cents  a  volume. 
Post  => paid,  3  cents  per  volume  extra       ::        ::        :: 


Rev.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK,  President  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  says: 

"  Among  all  the  many  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  my  library,  of  many  languages 
and  versions,  I  have  none  that  is  so  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  so  convenient  to  the  hand,  and 
so  helpful  for  study,  as  well  as  for  devotional  reading,  as  the  Temple  Bible.  The  Biblical 
references  in  English  Literature  is  a  new  and  very  helpful  feature.  I  congratulate  you 
heartily  on  the  success  that  the  Temple  Bible  has  already  achieved." 

Send  for  full  illustrated  descriptive  pamphlet,  with  endorsements. 

^^^}^^^  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  PhiUdeiphia 


The 


took:    of   "th^     Mour    in     O^rrmar^y 

BABEL  AND  BIBLE 

A  Lecture  on  the  Significance  of  Assyriological  Research  for  Religion.  Twice  Delivered  Before  the  German  Em- 
peror. By  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Thomas  J.  McCormack.   Illustrated  from  the  best  sources.    66  pp.    Price,  50  cts.  net,  postpaid. 

"  For  one  who  is  anxious  to  know  just  what  Assyriolo^  has  done  in  elucidatingr  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  establishing  its  chronoloKy,  no  better  reference  work  could  be  suggested  than  this  timely  little  book  of  Professor 
Delitzsch's. "—ifarH/ord  Seminary  Record. 

"The  little  book  is  to  be  heartily  recommended  as  a  popular  expose  of  the  present  status  of  Semitic  research  in  refer- 
ence to  its  bearing  upon  the  Bible." — New  York  Times. 

"  It  gives  in  pooular  language,  with  fifty-nine  illustrations,  the  best  succinct  account  we  know  of  the  results  of  recent 
studies  in  Assyriology  ."—Methodist  Magazine  and  Review. 

The  Rellg^io-Hlstorical  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  Reasons  for  the  Neglect  of  the  Orient  in 
New  Testament  Study. — Danger  in  Research  in  this  Field. — Sketch  of  Late  Oriental  Religions. — Gnosticism  and 
Mandxism. — Relation  of  Judaism  to  Later  Oriental  Religions  — Judaism  in  the  Century  Before  Christ. — The 
Christology  of  Paul.   Prof.  Hermann  Gunkel.    "THE  MONIST,"  April  Number,  50  cents.    Catalogue  Free 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  com- 
munion table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 
in  your  own  home?  We  will  send  a 
list  of  over  1500  churches  where  our 
[ndividual  Communion  Cups  are 
used.  Trial  outfit  free  to  any  church. 
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FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 

If  you  could  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience and  at  a  most  reasonable 
cost  learn  to  speak,  read  and  write  French, 
CJerman  or  Spanish,  would  you  care  to 
do  so  ? 

Dr.  Rosenthal's  "  Common  Sense 
Method  of  Practical  Linguistry,"  com- 
bined with  the  l^anguage  Phone,  is  recog- 
nized as  the  easiest,  c|uickest,  most 
satisfactory  and  least  expensive  system 
in  existence. 

Sign  the  Inquiry  Blank,  mail  to  us  to- 
day and  full  particulars  of  the  Rosenthal 
Method — together  with  special  price — 
will  be  forwarded  at  once. 


INQUIRY  COUPON 

Please  send  to  nie  full  particulars 
concerning  your  Language  Phone 
Method  of  acquiring  French,  German 
or  Spanish,  together  with  your  special 
offer. 
Name 


Post  Office.. 


Date. 
L.  I). 


State. 


The  International  College  of  Languages 
18  Park  Row.  New  York. 


^  Citcrary  Ulorld 

A  monthly  magazine  de- 
voted exclusively  to  books 
and  book  news 

EDITED  BY 

BLISS  CARMAN 

will  be  sent  for  three  months 
to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  25  cents. 

Have    \ou    seen    the    April   Number  F 


Cbe   Citerary  lUorld 

200   Suniincr   Street 
BOSTON 


'IHH*1>1.1J;; 


IV  k  I  r^  O    II    H.  liiillanl.  :i'.'7  ruLslteld.  Ma8«. 


[irmnised  that,  if  I  accepted  him,  he  would  mend 
Ins  ways." 

Till-:  MornER:  "Humph!  I  haven't  much  faith 
in  this   repairing  done  while  you  wait."— Brooi/yn 

t.iU: 

"ItHveii  -Mad."— Miss  Dk  I'.liantf.  :  "Was 
I'ue  really  crazy  .>" 

Mr.  Chari.Y  HORSE:  "Certainly;  have  you 
never  heard  of  I'oe's  TAvenl"-  Jlarvard  Lampoon. 

Plain  Talk.— Miserly  Tr.avfi.er  :  "  Be  careful 
with  that  trunk,  you  vagabond  !     I  wouldn't  have 

it  fall  for  ten  shillings." 

For  I  ER  :  "I  doubt  not;  but  a  shilling  in  time 
might  save  nine."— /"//i-*. 

F<iIIowtng  His  Advice.— "I  want  your  advice, 
Mr.  I'rosie."  said  the  churchwarden  to  the  vicar. 

"  Yes,  dear  friend,"  replied  the  reverend  gentle- 
man ;  "and  on  what  subject .' " 

"I've  taken  to  playing  golf,"  explained  the 
other,  "and  I— er— I  find  it  difficult  to  restrain— 
er " 

"Ah,  I  see  what  you  ir.ean,"  said  the  vicar; 
"  bad  language." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  pillar  of  the  church. 

"  Well,  how  would  it  be  to  put  a  stone  in  j'our 
pocket  every  time  3-ou  found  yourself  using  a 
wrong  word,  just  as  a  reminder,  you  know  ?" 

"  The  very  thing,"  exclaimed  the  churchwarden. 
"  Thank  you  so  much  !  "     And  so  they  parted. 

A  few  days  later  the  worthy  cleric  was  passing 
along  the  road  which  led  to  the  links,  when  he 
met  an  individual  whose  clothes  stuck  out  all  over 
with  great  knobby  lumps. 

"Gracious,  me,  Mr.  Bagshawe,"  he  cried,  as  the 
object  approached  nearer,  "  is  that  really  you  ?" 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  grunted  the  voice  of  his  warden. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  — surely  all  those  are  not 
the  result  of  my  suggestion  .'"  continued  the  hor- 
rified parson,  gazing  at  the  tell-tale  bulges. 

"These  !"  snorted  the  other,  contemptuously; 
"why,  these  are  only  the  'dashits.'  The  others 
are  coming  along  on  a  wheelbarrow."— London 
Til-Hils. 


Coming  EA^ents. 


April  27  to  May  2.  — International  Good  Roads  Con- 
vention, at  St.Louis. 

April  28  to  May  3. — Convention  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  at  Washington. 

April  30  to  May  i.— Dedication  of  the  World's  Fair 
at  St.  Louis. 

April  30  to  May  2.  National  Convention  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  New 
Haven.  Conn. 

April  30  to  May  3.  leternational  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rail- 
road Conference,  at  Topeka,  Kans. 

May  6.  Convention  of  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  at  iJenver,  Colo. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


March    30. —Gen.    William     Booth    is    welcomed 
back  to  London  from  his  visit  to  America. 

King  Edward   starts  for  I-isbon   to  visit  King 
Carlos. 


"The  Mosher  Books" 


A  CO.MPLKTl'.  I.I.ST, 
in  itself  an  exquisite  bit  of  bookmaking, 

sent  post-])aid  on  ri  quost 


THOMAS  B.  nOSHER 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


WHAT  DID 

WE 
^UOTE 
THEM?" 

Carbon-copy  inaccuracy 
and  letter-press  mussiness 
should  have  no  place   la 
the  modern  business 
ortranization.       -Any 
failure  to  ntakc  the 
same  corrctiions  on 
the      carbon  -  copy 
which  were  made  in 
the  original  letter  leaves 
you  completely  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  exact  contents 
of  the  original. 

Get,  a"YandE" 

Rapid  Roller 

Letter  Copier. 

It  is  a  simple,  speedy  ma- 
chine wliich  shows  e\cry 
alteration  in  the  original 
paper.  Your  stenographer 
can  operate  i  t  as  easily  as 
can  a  husky  olTice  boy, and 
it  will  copy  a  1  utter  f.T^ter 
than  it  could  be  loUkdfor 
mailing.  Used  by  Wclls- 
Fargo  Kx.  and  a  host  of  other  big  corporations, 
liy  the  way,  how  do  you  file  your  correspond- 
ence? "  .Shannon  "  or  "  Yertical"?  If  you  will 
write  today  for  Special  Information  Blank  "!)'' 
we  will  lumish  you,  without  cost,  a  complete 
plan  for  the  keeping  of  records  for  your  indi- 
vidual business.  YAWMAN  t,  ERBE  MFG.  CO. 
Main  Factories  and  Ex.  Ul1i<.es,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  — 

charges  prepaid, 
to  any  point  in  the 
United  Slates. 

■Write  for  cata- 
logue '"Sa  D." 


, SPELL s 

S-C-H-l-S-M 

Thai's  rij^bt  —  now  pronounce  it  ! 
"Skisein"  or  "  Shiseiu  "  or  what? 
Here  is  a  handy  helper  : 

10,000  Words 

Often  Mispronounced 


By  William  Henry  H.  P.  Phyfe 

Author  of  "  .")(K*i  Facts  and  Fancies,"  etc. 

Besides  the  many  English  word.«  in  every- 
day use,  which  are  difficult  or  disputed,  thus 
manual  contains  an  unusually  large  number 
of  words  and  proper  names  from  foreign 
langiuiges,  which  one  is  likely  to  meet  with 
in  reading,  and  which  are  not  contained  in 
the  dictionaries. 

63d  thousand 

Convenient  for  desk  or  pocket. 
Sent  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

27  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


WANTED 


F\KMS,  UANCIIES,  TIMRKU  I.ANI>. 
|i>WN  uikI  city  I'itOl'KKTV,  MILLS, 
li|{V()()()|)S.(iK()('KUY,  IIOOT.V  SHOE, 
II  AKI>  W  A  KK.  and  c.tli.r  Klort-i.  for 
«'.\8II  cusIoin.TH.  IK  V«r  WANT 
TO  »r.l.l.  your  KKAl.  KHTATK  or 
niSlNKKt*.  no  iiiiittvr  uluMi-  loouted. 
.■«ii(l  (Irsirtnili)ii  nnd  prlov  at  onrc.  IK 
V«r  WANT  TO  HIY  any  kind  of 
rial  ('stalf  or  hUKlni-xM  anywhere  »rlt«« 
lui'  to-(iay.  Ti'll  me  what  you  want.  I 
i-an  iiavr  you  linn-  nnd  money.  Hank 
ri'foremi's.    KKtabllHhed  IfWl. 


1  IJiUite  Kipirt, 


FKANK  l». 

78M  A(li>Mi>.  Kx|i 


n.KVKi.ANn. 

rcsi.  Mnilding,  Clili-Htio. 


WHAT   IS  SCHAPIR0GRAPH7 

TIIK  IHIM.H'ATOK  that  oi.anly  multl- 
ropt.'.-tanylhlintwritlcnwllhin'nand  ty|i«'»rit«T 
alwi  MiUhl.-  draw  lntr».  etc.  Oni-oriitlnal  (flvm  105 
oopirs  III.Ai  K  Ink  In  \h  mIniitt'K.  AvoliUi 
htrncil.wanlitnif.drlavn,  andi-xiMii-ilTi'Bupjilleii. 
I'rli',-,  complit.'  rap.»lie  outnt.  #H.<M».  I.«j<t« 
yi'ani.  8fnl  on  h  dnrn'  Trcr  IrlttI  without 
(1.  posit.  TIIK.  I  SCIIAI'lKO-OKArU  CO.,  W6 
Ilroadway,  Now  York. 
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Measures  for  relief  of  the  Russian  peasants 
are  inaugurated  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  C/.jir  recei»'es  Thomas  \V.  Cridler,  the 
represeuiative  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  in 
special  audience. 

General  I.ugard,  with  a  British  force,  routs 
the  Sul'an  of  Sokolo  and  captures  the  Mo- 
haininedan  center  of  northern  Nigeria. 

March  31.  Albanians  are  defeated  by  the 
Turks  at  Mitrovitsa. 

A  new  Bulgarian  cabinet  is  formed. 

The  Crar  sends  a  warning  to  Bulgaria  and 
gives  arms  to  the  Montenegrins. 

Chiefs  of  the  Dominican  revolution  are  cap- 
tured by  General  Vasquez. 

King  Oscar,  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  resumes 
the  reins  of  government. 

The  Siiamrock  111.  is  given  a  trial  spin  at 
Gourock,  Scotland,  and  proves  herself  a  fast 
boat. 

April  I. -A  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Albania 
against  the  attempt  of  the  "^orte  to  carry  out 
the  reform  scheme. 
A  committee  is  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  inquire  into  municipal  trading 
in  Great  Britain. 

April  2.— The  Venezuelan  Congress  authorizes 
President  Castro  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  Washington  protocols. 

American  marines  are  landed  at  San  Domingo 
to  protect  the  American  consulate  there  ; 
fighting  between  the  government  troops  and 
the  rebels  continues. 

A  British  column  routs  a  force  of  Somalis,  in- 
flicting considerable  loss. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  orders  a  division  of 
troops  to  Macedonia. 

King  Edward  arrives  at  Lisbon  and  Emperor 
William  arrives  at  Copenhagen  as  the  guest 
of  King  Christian. 

French  orders  of  nuns  solicit  refuge  in  Louis- 
iana, in  view  of  their  approaching  expulsion 
.  from  France. 

April  3.— Serious  fighting  is  reported  in  Albania 
between  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Turks. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  concedes  all  points  of 
the  American  demands  made  months  ago. 

The  work  of  disbanding  the  religious  orders  of 
France  is  begun. 

Students  of  Madrid  make  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion against  Premier  Silvelaand  the  Spanish 
Ministry. 

April  4.— Rioting  by  students  and  workmen  is 
continued  in  Madrid. 

The  Chilean  Ministry  resign. 
The  government  troops  are  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tack on  San  Domingo  City. 

April  5.  — Emperor  William  leaves  Copenhagen 
for  Kiel. 

A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Haiti. 
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Surplus 

Sl.100,000 


Assets 
$1,600,000 


'THLS  Company  after  ten 
*  years"  existence,  never 
paying  less  than  h%  to  its 
depositors,  is  stronger  than 
ever,  and  its  funds  more 
amply  secured. 
Write  for  the  facts  in  detail. 

5  per  cent,  per  nnnum  guaran- 
teed and  paid  quarteiiy  by 
check.  Withdrawals  at 
pleasure  without  loss  of  inter- 
est, t"  n  d  e  r  supervision  of 
New  York  Banking   Depart- 


INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN   CO. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


DIAMaNDS 
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There  are  occasions 
when  nothins:  but  a  Dia- 
mond will   meet  requirements, 
The  lover  plights  his  troth  with  the 
sparkling:  gem  which  lasts  forever,  and 
which  every  day  during  life,  reminds  the 
loved  one  of  the  giver's  love  and  generos- 
ity. No  lover  is  too  poor  to  buy  a  Diamond 
on  the  LOFTIS  SYSTEM.    He  simply 
makes    a    selection    from  our  Catalog,   and 
we  deliver  the  Diamond  at  his  home  or  place 
of  business  and  allow  him  to  keep  it  a  reasona- 
ble length  of  time  for  examination.    We  require 
only  one-fifth    of   the   price   as  a  first  payment, 
allowing  the  balance   to   be  paid  in    eight  equal 
monthly  payments.    We  pay  all  delivery  charges — 
there  is  no  risk,  expense  or  obligation  attached  in 
making  a  selection.     We  give  a  written  guarantee; 
permit  exchanges  at  full  prices  at  any  time,   and 
if  goods  are  not  just  as  represented,  promptly  re- 


CREDIT 


fund  your   money. 
We  are  the  lar^rest  house 
in  the  business  and  one  of  the 
oldest   (Established    1858.)      Our 
prices  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent  lower 
than  retail  jewelers.     Please  write  tO' 
day  for  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
answers  every  question  you  can  ask  about  our 
goods,  prices,  system,  etc.     It  is   worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  any  person  interested  in  Dia- 
monds.     At  same  time  ask  for  our   unique 
Cash  Offer  which  will  permit  you   to   wear 
a  Fifty  Dollar  Diamond  for  less  than  ten  cents 
per  week.     As  a  savings  proposition,  Diamonds 
will  pay   five  times  better  than  a  savings  bank. 
Let  us  tell  you  how. 

LOFTIS    BF.OS.  <a  CO. 

Diamond  Importers  and  Manufacturing  Jewelers 
t>ept.D41,  92,  94,  96 and  9S  State  St. 

Opposlt*  Marsh.U  FI«W  t  Co.  CHICAGO,  ILL., U.S.  A, 
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380-382  Broadway,  New  York. 
91-93  Federal  St..  Boston. 


CINCINNATI. 


224-228  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
44  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G.  London 


Of  some  use  in  every  office— of 
many  uses  in  some  offices— the 

Slobc^Vcrwickc 

CARD  INDEX  SYSTEM 

records  any  information  in  any 
desired  arrangement.  Adapted 
to  1,001  uses.  Furnished  in 
both  solid  and  sectional  cabinets- 
Fully  described  in  catalogue 
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"It's  So  Handy" 

The    Weis   E.ti'velope   Scrap    Book  for 

clippings,  cooking  recipes,  etc.  It  will  hold  and 
index  for  ready  refer- 
ence from  500  to  1,000 
clippings,  bound  in 
Vellum  de  Luxe 
stamped  side  and 
back,  size  6x  10  (20 
envelopes. )  Only 
75c.  at  Station* 
ers  or  of  us  by  mail, 
same  price.  Inordin- 
ary Scrap  Books 
are  wanted  ask  for 
strong  and  cheap. 


"Weis  Scrap  Book,' 

Sent  Free,  our  booklet  of  magazine  binders, 
scrap  books,  clips,  etc.  Agents  Wanted. 


The  Weis  Binder  Co. 

Uakers  of  the  famous  "Weis  Brush  Mucilage  Tubes. 


I  An  Jackson  St. 
'*"  TOLEDO,  O. 
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A  COMPLETE    MANICURE    SET 

Nickel-plaled.      Pocket  size.      Keeps  sharp   for   ye-^^s. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  lengtli  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.  By  mail,  25  cents 
Sterling  Silver  Handle 
,  Price  ;?!  00 

'llrass  Handlewithbest 
Nickel-plate,  50c. 
THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO.,  17  Main  St..  Ansonia.  Conn. 


'Y^  A  ^TPpr^ Active,  educated  men  of  business 

~~  ^"^^  I  l-wL/  ability  to  represent  us.  Weekly 
salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  qualifications  refer- 
ences.    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York. 


DdLiiiel  Everton. 

Volunteer-Regxila-r 

A  story  of  love  and  war  in  the  Philippines  by  Israel 
Putnam.     Illustrated.     i2mo.  Cloth,  f  1.20. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 
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AN  OLD  BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

Rettpr  takf  hl^i  advice  and  use  C»rter'i«. 

.SVii.f  f,,r  ll'xiklrl,  •'  Inklings"-yilKY.. 

The  C'urltr.    IiiL   <  o.,         -       -         Ilo-lon,   Much. 

A    REMARKABLE    BOOK 

The  Trail  of  the 
GraAcl  Seigneur 

By  OLIN  L.  LYMAN 

ILLVSTR.ATED   IN   COLORS 

liiB  scenes  of  this  fine  story  centrr  about 
Sacket's  Harbur  on  Lake  Ontario  and 
Kingston  in  Canada,  where  some  not 
I  w.  11  known    but   very   stirring  events 

occurred  during  the  early  part  of  ilie  century. 
Nature  hud  done  so  much  to  make  the  region 
romantic  that  it  attracted  the  Ficn  h  Refugees 
of  noble  l:neage  who  were  driven  from  France 
by  the  Reign  <'f  Terror,  and  who  dreamed  of 
building  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  inland 
sea  a  new  and  more  beautiful  I'aris  than  the 
one  they  liad  left  behind.  Mr.  lyman.  with 
raregeni.is,  has  woven  these  romantic  condi- 
tions into  a  story  which  is  at  once  historically 
valuable  and  replete  with  the  sort  of  cnterLiin- 
roent  that  novel  rtuders  seek. 

Clf>th,   Kichly  Hound,   Wl.RO 

New  Anvsterda.iT\  Book  Co. 

156  Fifth  Avenue        V    V        NEW  YORK 


Six  Per   Cent. 
Gua  ran  teed 

The  Coal  River  Coal  and  Land  Co.,  Charle.ston' 
W.  Va.,  offers  a  liiiiitcil  amount  of  it8  certiffonteH 
for  Kale  at  8''0.00  per  share.  This  Company  owuh 
coal  lands  which  ar«  leased  to  operators  who  pay 
Tcntals  based  on  production,  the  iiiiuimuin  amount- 
Idk  to  more  than  nine  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock 
(9100,000).  A  Trust  Company  guarantees  at  least  six 
per  cent,  dividends  to  shareholders.  For  booklet 
and  map.  please  write 

COAL.  KIVKK  COAL.  A  L.ANI>  CO., 
Citisens  National   Bank    Uldg.,  Cliarleaton,   W.   Va. 


fllKheSt  Interest    "nK-r-  U  no  l«-lt.r  i.W,.  to  lo«n  men- 

" ir  lin    MM.rtKattu   tliuu  In  (liu  Stale 

of  Montana. 
R^llt     Securitv     )l<-''aiim  Int^Tot  mtpiinro  lilvher.  land 
II y  land  can  Im;  >MUKlit  at  lowvit  prlcri. 

Cheapest  Lands  »'>nrr  io«md  at  n  r>rr  cent  niy  lot. 

Hill  farm  landa  Ixxiirht  and  sold.  In- 
formation fnc.     WrlU-  to 

S.  H.  WOOD  6;  CO. 


Chinese  rebel  leaders  agree  to  suspend  hostil- 
ities for  a  money  consideration. 

Turkish  soldiers,  besieging  two  towns  near 
Lake  Okhrida,  are  attacked  by  a  band  of  Bul- 
garians. 

Domestic. 

March  30. — The  strike  of  textile  operators  at 
Lowell  begins. 

John  Mitchell  asks  President  Roosevelt  to  in- 
vestigate the  shootmg  of  West  Virginia 
miners  by  deputy  marshals. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  predicts  that  our  present 
prosperity  will  continue  far  into  the  future. 

Secretary  Shaw  signs  a  Treasury  warrant  for 
the  $3,000,000  appropriated  to  relieve  distress 
in  the  Philippines. 

President  Roosevelt  issuesan  order  shortening 
the  terms  of  many  prisoners  serving  in  the 
Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 
March  31.  — Ratifications  of  the  Cuban  Reci- 
procity treaty  arc  exchanged  at  the  State 
Department. 

Judge  Murphy  gives  his  verdict  on  the  Bur- 
dick  murder  inquest. 

Dr.  Crum  takes  office  as  collector  of  the  Port 
of  Charleston. 

The  mayor  and  chief  of  police  of  Seattle  are 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  alleged  mal- 
feasance and  other  charges. 

"Young  Corbett"  knocks  out  Terry  Mc- 
Govern  in  the  eleventh  round  of  the  fight 
for  the  featherweight  championship  of  the 
world. 

April  I.— President  Roosevelt  starts  on  his  long 
journey  to  the  West. 

The  award  of  the  coal  strike  commission  is  put 
into  effect  in  the  anthracite  region. 

Many  strikes  are  reported  in  all  parts  of  the 
countrj-. 

Judge  Adams  dissolves  the  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen  from  ordering  a  strike  on  the 
Wabash  Railroad. 

The  diflferences  between  the  trainmen  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  road 
and  the  employers  are  settled. 

Arguments  in  the  Keene  injunction  suit  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  begun 
in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

April  2.  — President  Roosevelt  speaks  in  Chicago 
on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Secretary  Root  speaks  on  the  tariff  in  Boston. 

William  R.  Bainbridge,  of  Iowa,  is  selected 
as  the  United  States  representative  in  the 
American- Venezuelan  Arbitration  Commis- 
sion. 

April   3.  —  President    Roosevelt    speaks    on    the 

trust  question  in  Milwaukee. 
The  Venezuelan  negotiations  are  resumed  in 

Washington. 
The  hearing  in  the  Keene-Harriman  .Southern 

Pacific  suit  ends  at  Nashville. 

April  4.  — President  Roosevelt  speaks  in  Min- 
neapolis on  the  tariff  question. 

April  5.— The  President  spends  the  day  in  Sioux 
Falls. 
Mrs.    Roosevelt   and  family   return   to   Wash- 
ington. 
The  Navy   Department  orders  an  increase  in 
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nrder  to  takr  oare  of  our  rapidly  In- 
creanliiK  Imiiinem,  ».>  proiKwe  to  oidarK'' 
farloi  ies  at  (iniiid  llapld..,  Mlrh.  :  and 
iirdtT  to  do  w>,  oltiT  for  onlv,  at  par.  KOii 
nharoaof  tlOO.'ai-h.  of  our*  p.-r  cni.  Treaniiry  I'rcfemtl 
Stork.  TliTi.i.t.Kkli«(,M'MfI,ATIVK  i.aynjp.r  <H>nl.  SKMl- 
ANM'AI.I.V.  and  111.- TAXra  AKK  I'Alltl.y  tho,-,.m|>anv. 
Kor  Parti. ulnrn  ndilnw  Fr.-<l  Many.  Clinlrman,  Tlic  Kr.'d 
Macey  Comiiany,  Ltd  .(Irand  Ita|ild«,  .Mlili. 

KKKK1{F;N("E.S  :  Any  ngrncr  of  Ilnulrtreot  or  R.  O.  Pun 
A  Co.,  or  any  lutnk  In  (Irand  Itaplds,  MIrli. 


All  over  the  civilized  world 

THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
6ARTER 

IS  KNOWN  and  WORN 

Evory  Pair  Warrantsd 


The  Nams  Is 
stamped  on  ever 
loop  — 


ne  Is  I 

1^ 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 

Lies  flat  to  the  leg  —  never 
s,  Tears  nor  Unfastens 

ALWAYS  EASY 

0«a .  Proit  Co. ,  lCak««, 
Boiton,  Maai.,  V.  8.  A. 

REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 


Every 

Married 

MdTi  and  Wonicin 


should  read 


ff 


••Sexology 

By  WlIIiaLm  H.  Wa^Illixg,  A.M..  M.D. 

THE  ox  I.  Y   IJOOK 

which  treats  of  the  scxological  relations  of  both 
sexes  out  of  and  in  wedlock,  as  well  as  how  and 
when  to  advise  son  or  daughter. 

Has  unequaled  endorsement  of  the  press,  min- 
istry, legal  and  medical  professions. 

I>o  You  Know 
that  the  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill-healtli, 
sickly  children,  and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex  .> 
Sen/,  cloth-bound,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  tl -00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions'    and 
Table  of  Contents,  also  our   100  page  illus- 
trated cal.ilopiic  of   Hooks  of   Merit — Free. 

PVRITAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept.  "B  '  Philadelphia.  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 


College  Gowns, 
Pulpit  Gowns, 
Choir  Gowns, 
Judges*  Gowns 


COTRELL   &    LEONARD 

ALB.XNV,  N.  Y. 


Ileal  Eatate  and  Invcatmenla         Great  Falli,  Mont. 

lieaders  uf  The  Litkrart  DiOEar  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writiDK  tu  advertiijers. 


HENRY    FIELDING 

A  beautiful  illustrated  bool.lct,  ti>KCihcr  with  a 
brochure  jjivinj;  a  complete  list  of  Fielding's 
wrilinRs  compared  with  what  is  published  in  present 
editions,  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning 
thisoaper.  Address  CKOSCUP&  STERLING  CO., 
25  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 
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the  United  States  naval  representation  in  the 
Orient. 
Miners,   dissatisfied   with   the    hours   of    work 
named   in  the  commissions  award,  summon 
President  Mitchell  to  \Vilkesl)arre. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  825. 

By  H.  VAN  Bekk. 

From   Tijdschrift  van  den  Xedertandschtn  Sckaak- 

bond. 

Black  — Seven  Pieces. 


r<;/> 


t 


alfl 


m   m 


White-  Eight  Pieces. 

aQs;   si'spi;   3P4;   3P4;   ipikpp; 

xBR5;4P3;  2SbK3. 
While  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  826. 

By  Dr.  Th.  Schaad. 

From  Scltweizfrtsclie  Scliachzeitung. 

Black  —Four  Pieces. 


m 


■  r#  i 

r     m 


t 


y.^ 


IN  YOUR  HOME 

This  very  dny  you  need  the  AiikIk  l.ain|i.     You  nwd  It  bccnuse  it  ih 

moiv  brilliant  and  more   eooiioniioul.  and  bwaufo  it  istiasu-r  to  liamilc 

than  the  light  you  use  now   no  matter  what  ills.  If  that  isn't  strong  enoutfli 

,e  will  ta'"'  ""  '"*'  >"'"»"i"*'  of  shipping  you  a  lamp  and  refund  your  money  il 

vou  don't  tliid  it  exnetly  as  represented.  If  you  could  c-oneeive  of 

i>«  Leaiity  and  grandeur  of  It.s  lighs,  its  finiplielty,  and  the  eutire 

o^Wm-e  of  the  various  faults  that  eausti  dissatisfaction  in  other  sys- 

I  .ins   vou  would  marvel  at  .\  oiii  self  for  having  been  w  ithout  it  so  long 

N.Uv  that  tbc  days  are  gettinif  longer  it  is  just  the  lime  to  have  a 

llgbH 

goes 

Mil  lis  of  comfort.    Ti>e  comparatively  iiiiio  neat  given  ny  me  Angie 
1    mil  makes  it  a  luxury  during  the  warm  weather.    It  Is  handled  like 
rn.s  being  lighted  and  extinguished  in  exactly  the  eame  way,  and  can 
lie  leit  turned  l'>w  in  the  room  for  any  length  of  time  without  odor 
or  any  danger  of  explosion.     In  Equipping  Your  Home  don't  fail  to 
learn  aliout  the  Angle  Lamp,    It  is  the  ideal  homo  light  and  is  used  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  millionaires  and  representative  citizens  of  not  only  this 
country  but  of  the  whole  world.   They  use  it  because  it  is  good.  Thousands 
of  others  use  It  because  it  is  good  and  economical  too. 


THE 

ANGLE 
LAMP  CO 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  W,  and  trade  ofif  your 
trouble  for  an  Angle  Lamp.     It  is  some- 
thing vou  need. 


76 

Park 
PLAce 

NEW  YORK 


E-CRIM-INE 

A  positive,  permanent  curefor  ME-CRIM  (a half-headache)  and  all  other 
forms  of  Headache  and  Neuralgia.  I  will  stop  500,000  headaches  by  distrib- 
uting this  number  of  free  samples  of  ME-CRIM-INE  to  all  sutTerers 
who  will  send  to  me— to  prove  that  ME-CRIM-INE 

CURES  HEADACHES  AND  NEURALGIA 


ROBERT  MANTELL,  the  famous  tragedran,  says  of  ME- 
CRIM-INE:  ''  Forward  vie  two  6oa:es  0/ ME-CRIM-INE  at  once.  It  is 
the  gredtfst  headache  and  neuralgia  cure  ever  known— \t  actS  like  magic." 
Send  your  address  to-day  for  a  free  sample  which  will  prove  what  ME- 
CRIM-INE  will  do.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

The  Dr.  Whitehall  Me-Grim-Ine  Co.,  157  N.  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


N 


ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause 


WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL 


It  contains  no  Mercury,  Iron,  Canttaarides,  or  any  Injurious  Ingrredlent  ^vhatever 

This  Pill  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the  best, 
1  Safest  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restoring  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally 
'  caused.    Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best  and  purest  ingredients  that  money 

can  buy  and  science  produce:  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  samples. 


Price,  ONE  DOLLAR  Per  Box, 
by  Sealed  Mail. 


No  Humbug  or  Treatment  Scheme. 


pcpcnUAl      OPINIONS  "     Dear  sirs:  I  have  used  a  bottle  of  your  Hypophosphites  of  Manganese  for  liver  and  Ifidney 
^"'^""'^       "  \in\j  •    complaints  in  m3'  own  person  and  received  much  benefit,  so  I  will  enclose  five  dollars  ana 

w  ill  ask  you  to  send  me  a-s  much  as  you  can  l>y  express  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  get  it  through  the  regular 
channels.  I  am  confident  it  is  just  what  I  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years.  I  am  prescribing  your  Hypophosphites  of 
Lime  and  Soda,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely.  Dr.  T.  J.  WEST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility.— ADOLPH  BEHRB, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  New  York. 

White-Eight  Pieces.  |  s«°t'',?d"rlTrsJa7ed '""•  Winchester  &  Co.,  Chemists,  E  609  Beekman  BIdg.,  New  York. 

8;  8;  ^pj;  spikiSi;  ^PR.Rs;  xPxp4;  FOR  WEAK  LUNGS  USE  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES.  Est.   1858. 

3  P4;  I  B  4  K  I. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Pears' 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath  but  also 
for  shaving.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving- 
stick   soap. 

Established  over  iso  years. 


ASTHMA 


TAKEX     FROM    THE   SYSTEM 

NothJDg  remains  which  gan  produce  an  at- 
tack. Yoo  can  eat,  sleep  and  stand  eiposnre 
without  slightest  return  of  symptoms.  Appe- 
tite improved  ;  blood  enriched  ;  tierves  atrenglrhened ;  whole  system 
built  up  ;  health  permanently  restored  ;  life  made  enjoyable. 

Rock  25  \  Free.  1>R.  UAVES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


°^GOU'r  Sr  RHEUMATISM 


tTietbe Great  Engrlish  Remedy 

BLAIR'S   PILLS 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    50c.  &  $  1 . 
DBTTGGISTS,  or  224  •Wflliam  Sfc.  W.  Y. 


fplS^SlGHt^E^ffl 


RESTORES  THE  SIGHT 

WEAK    EYES    MADE 
STRONG. 
SPECTACLES    ARE    A 

NUISANCE.    NECES. 

SITY    ONLY    MAKES 
ONE  WEAR  TH£M. 


SAVES  THE  EYES 

ALL   EYE   TROUBLES 

CURED    BY    USING 

RESTORER    ONE 

MINUTE  EACH  NIGHT 

BEFORE    RETIRING. 


PREVENTS  FAILING  SIGHT 

DULL    EYES    MADE 

BRIGHT.  Write  for 

TREATISE    ON    THE 

EYE,     Mailed  Free. 

THE  IDEALCOMPANY 

239  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Eeaders  of  Thi  Lttkbast  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  International  Cable  Match. 

The  eighth  annual  match  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  was  played  on  April  3  and  4,  and  re- 
sulted  in   a   win   for    the   Americans.      The   final 


America. 


Great  Britain. 


1.  Pillsburv 5^  vs.  Lawrence 


Karry i 

3.   Hodges % 

5.   Marshall i 

5.  Hymes o 

6.  V'oigt I 

7.  Newman o 

8    Delmar % 

9.   Howell o 

10.   Helms 1 

Total 5J4 


Mason o 

Mills >5 

Atlcins o 

Kellingham i 

Trencnaril o 

Michell I 

Jacobs J.i 

(iunston 1 

Hooke o 

Total 4jj 


Score  of  all  the  Matches. 


Year. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1S09. 
1900. 
1 901. 
1903. 
1903. 


America. 
U'on.  l^st. 


5% 
S% 

4 
4 

\% 
4M 


Totals 41K    36M 


.454 
.*% 
.6 
.6 
•  S 


Great  Britain. 

H'oti.  J^st. 

3'A     a¥i. 


5'A 


I'A 

4'A 


4% 

i'A 

6 

6 
S 

5'A 


3(>'A     41M 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  819.    P— B  7. 

No.  820. 


Kt-KB2  Q-K7ch 


K  X  K 


K-B5 

Kt— Kt  A  !  ch 


Kt— Q  3,  mate. 


Kt— K  6,  dbl.  ch, 
mate 


k— K  4 


K-K  6 
Bx  P 


K— E  5  (must) 

Kt— Bich  Q-Ksq,  mate 

K-K  7  or  X  Kt 

Kt— K6.  dbl.  ch     Kt-Kt4!raate 

K-K~  ^' 

Q  — K  sq,  mate 


Kl-Kt  3 
PxR 


K-K6 
:<  X  P  ch 

K— K6 
<.'-K7 

Any 


R  X  P,  mate 


Kt — Q  3,  mate 


Solved  bv  M.  \V  H  ,  University  of  Virginia  •  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  H..  Hethlehem.  Pa.;  .M.  Marble.  Woi . 
cester.  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
P.  S.  Ferguson,  Hii  iiiingham,  Ala  ;  H.  \V.  Barry,' 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  Wiiite.  New  York  City  ;  the  Hon! 
Tom  M.  I'ayior,  Franklin,  Tex.:  J.  J.  Burke,  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  Kev.  J.  (i.  Law,  Walhalla.S.  C;  E.  N 
K  ,  Hairisbuig,  Pa.;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.; 
R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia;  W.  R. 
Coumhe.  Lakeland.  Fla;  W.T.St.  Auburn,  Grosse- 
pointe  Farms.  Mich.;  E.  A.  C.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y  ; 
W.  J  Ferris,  Chester.  Pa.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,' 
N.  Y.;  "Twenty-three"  Philadelphia;  C.  N.  F., 
Rome,  Ga  ;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  c! 
H.  Schneider,  Maglcy,  Ind. 

819:  The  Rev.  S  M.  .Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham, 
111  ;  Dr.  H.  \V.  Fannm.  Hackett,  Ark.;  Dr.  B.  M. 
Cromwell,  KIckhart  Mines,  .Md.;  R.  A.  Kusel,  6ro^ 
ville.  Col.;  R.  W.  Muir,  Hunter,  North  Dakota. 

Commerts  raio):  "(iood"— .M.  M  ;  "Hardly  up  to 
Mackenzie's  high  standard  "—(i.  D.;  "Very  unlik- 
Mackenzie'8style"--F.  S.  P.;  "Very  ingenious  ;  ti.  t 
onlyisine  kev  good,  but  the  mates  are  excellen  : 
—  A     C    W.;  "The  toughest  2-er   Pve  tackled  in 
longtime"    J.  G.  I,.;  "Not  so  pleasing  as  usuall 
I    rind    his   compositions " -W.  R.   C.;    "Fine,    In. ■ 
ponderous.    A />as  de  <'/<'/*/ri7j"—"  Twenty-three 
"A  perfect  gem  "-  V..  B.  K. 

8jo  :  "The  key  does  not  satisfy  me.    The  Kt  get 
out  of 'take 'and   stops  the  ad\-ance  of  aP;  stil". 
the  number  of    beautiful    mates  that  result' con- 
vinces jiie   that   this  is  the  key  intended '—.VI.  \V 
H.;    "Kt— K  Kt  3  is  a  splendid    'try.'    'Jhe  dual 

after  t. keeps  it  out  of  the  first  class "- 

Kt    Ki  7 

F.  S   F.:  -.Much   interesting   Kt   play"- A    C     W  ■ 

"The    exreedingly    difflcult   and   excellent   after- 

-ilav  atones  in  a  measure  for  the  defective  key  "— 

.  G.  L.;   •  Better  than  it  at  first  seems.-in  fact   a 

nished  production  "—W.  R.  C.;  "A  gem;  i  Kt  — K 


Study  Law  At  Home 

Our  coiiTHH  prcpareai  for  the  har  of 
»njr   Sl.ilH.       Coiiilimra  thixiry  ami 

pr.irtirn.     Thf.  I,>ii..|  i,.ii  l„,.,k..  an-l 


CHICAGO  CORRFSPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
OF  LAW,  Reaper  Block,  Cbiufo. 

lU-aders  of  Tu«  Liter* 


and 

will  satisfy  cither  for  ORDI 
RECREATION  or  for  HUNTING  or 
FISHING  or  MOUNTAINEERING 
It  isnt  the  stereotyped  thing. 

liiiONDERLAND  1903''     W 
eJsJ)orates  Its  a^dvanttdiges. 
*|  Send  toritr  only  SIX  CENTS. 
S.S.FEE,       ^^^ 


ST. PAUL,    ^ 
MINNESOTA* 


THE  LOVER'S 
WORLD 


By 

Alice  B.  Stockbioi.  I 


I.D. 


JUST 

Out 


Author  of  Tokology 
A  Whkel  of  Life  contalDlDR  deflnite  teacbiogi 
for  Ilea  lib  aDdLoni;evity,ArlaDd:^ecretof  Beaatr, 
Ideals  in  Dress,  Child  Culture,  Mastery  and  Appro* 
prlatlOD  of  Life  forces--the  Secret  of  Secrets. 

"Not  a  dull  line  Id  lbel>ook."'-ATerltableKOspel.'' 

Hr%r%t\^c     Apply  at  ODce  for      TKRMS      and 

nilulllie)    Free  sample  pages.  TERRITORY 

^  Levant  Clo,  Prepaid.  13  25.  Mor.  12.71 

.■^torkhnm  Pub.  Co.,  66— &tb  Atp, Chicago 


EVANS'   VACUUM    CAP 

Will  Make  Hair  Crow 

ThixniiplUnrrwill  iiia.'juitrftlio scalp, 
and  fonv  a  hcHltlituI  rln-ulHtion.  It 
will  st.i>p  hnir  fioin  fallmir  out  and 
ri^torr  a  tiKPnial  ^roMth  wliirt-  ll\r 
fiilllcliH  exi«t.  It  Is  UKe*!  alioiit  tni 
inlnui.  X  each  nlifht  liefore  retirlnif. 
P.  icv.  H'kO',  wJiioh  win  \ye  rrf  undi-d  In 
full  ir  II  dot«  not  give-  KatlKfartlon 
Hitbiii  thirty  days.  For  full  particu- 
lars uddrcss 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  Fullerton  BMk.,  St.  Lonis. 


The  "Elite."  rark   bits  of   humor 

aud  After-Dlnner  Jokes. 

Conlnlnlnif  .V>i  liiiiahat.U<  J,.li.- iiii.l  fiinnv 
SU>rlc»  not  fi'Uiid  pfi-fwhiTi',  ci.ntrilnii.-d  hy 
llio  U^adlntr  luiiii<irlj<ta  i>n  thi'  Vitudolllf 
SlaKC.  If  v<Mi  want  to  •binr  at  a  IMtincr, 
"  "  CI  BE*  <irn  "Hmokrr  "  Junt  ir<'t  ai-<>iv  nf 
thin  .\«'W  Hook.  HyJ  K  IIaHTH t.sd'oriMill- 
iini.  I«iii«(^«  Hiiiidmim.- di.lli  r..v.r.  .'idc. 
|K.Hipald.  T.J.  CMtKY  A- <-0..tViCaiiul 
StrMt,  N.'W  YmtK 


The  Romance  of  a  Gold  Field 

Tlie  ArK<>n.iiiti»  of  '4Q  oiilHonc  in  the  .ilk.ili  dcsrrt.s  cif 
Nevad.1.  How  Jim  Butler  brought  Iwck  thc(rt)lHcn  Kleece 
from  Tonopah.  TIic  story  of  the  most  noted  gold  field  of 
the  century.  Send /or  H.  It  U  aholutely/ree. 
SANFORD  MAKEEVER  A  CO..  170  Broadway.  New  York 
RT  l)ioE8T  are  aMkcd  to  mention  the  publication  when 


MODERN  ASTROLOGY 

To  introduce  our  Magazine,  we  offer  KRKE,  a  reliable 
horoscope  to  every  subscriber  sending  S2  50.  Single 
copy,  25c.  Or  we  will  give  a  TK.ST  horoscope  for 
25c.  Send  date,  hour,  place  of  birth,  and  sex. 
Booklet  Free.     Money  refunded  if  not  satLsfled. 

MODERN  ASTROLOGY  PVB.  CO., 

I..>ii'li>n.  r.ii'i-.    lUrilii.    Iloniliay.    niid 
8180  Mtlrupollluii   Itulldlnc  N  K\V    V4»UK 


CAUSE.  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  of 

CONSUMPTION 

.sVtk/  /(ir  /)t  .sfri/./it'c   Circulars  and  Contetitt 
./  ;;ooA: 

H.  H.  SPIERS,  M.D.,  Publisher 

r,'l  \V.  Luniin  .'^in-.'t,        -         OBERLIN,  OHIO 


A  T'^rrt.AR^klU  CARF.  OrSEASrS  ani 

I K   ,.n     ^B     TIlEATMt.NT,    br    I>a. 

LaoaAED.  S'JO 

...       !•»  eolH 

po.tBal<l,|1.0ai 

Orralar  tirr    Ulrw 

•rir    Imtm.nt    tat 

'AI.LII>lr^ndD«ar4 

Ulul'd  Bc^ImI  ivur.  C*..  t'ablUb^n,  I>«ir»U,  MUk. 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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Kt  3  is  allurinjr"— W.  T.  St.  A.;  "Wonderfui  for 
variety  ;  but  more  so  that  the  variations  shoulv.1 
be  so  uniformly  difficult  anj  beautiful  " — C  N.  F  ; 
"Highly  ingenious  and  interesting  "—K.  H.  K. 

The.e  problems  are  both  unusually  difficult,  and 
bothered  our  solvers  not  a  little. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  C.  X.  F.  and  the 
Rev.  V.  D.  Thompson,  East  Newmarket,  Md.,  got 
5i7  and  SiS. 

From  the  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 

PILLSBL'KV  AND  T.ARRASCII. 
"  The  first  game  between  Pillsbury  and  Tarrasch 
was  something  to  dwell  over — a  battle  of  the 
giants.  Fillsbury  tried  the  Center-counter,  a 
rather  flippant  defense  against  so  great  a  master, 
«nd  on  the  tenth  move  Dr.  Tarrasch  started  one 
of  his  wonderful  fifty-move  combinations,  which 
the  American  irreverently  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
sacrificing  a  piece  for  three  Pawns." 

T.ARRASCH.        PlLI.SBfRV. 
ll'hi!<r.  tiiiick. 

i  P     K  4  P-  Q  4  (a) 

s  P  .X  P  y  -x  P  (b) 
3Q  Kt-B3(^-Qsq(c) 

4  P-Q  4  K  Kt-B  3 

5  B - K  3  P-B  3 
t>  B— Q  3  B— K  Kt  5 

7  K  Kt-K  2  P— K3 

8  Q— g  2         B-Q  3 

9  Kt  — K.t  :;     ()— 1!  2 
loP-K  R  3;d)B  .X  Kt  (t) 

11  R  P  .X  B       Kt  x  P 

12  P  X  K  Q  .X  Kt  P  ch 


13  B— B  2 

Qx  P 

14  B-K  4 

Q  X  Q  B  ch 

isQx  Q 

Kt  X  Q 

16  K  X  Kt 

P-K  Kt  -.(f 

17  R-R6 

K-1!  sq 

18  Q  R  -R 

sq  K — Kt  2 

19  B— g  3 

Kt-Q  2 

ao  Kt — K  4 

P-K  4 

21  P  X  P 

Kt  X  P 

22  B-K  2 

P-B  3  (g) 

23  Kt-i;  5 

P-Kt  3 

24  Kt-K  6  ch   K— Kt  sq  (h) 

25  R— g  sq      R— K  sq 

26  Kt— r.  4(i)  K  — Kt  2 

27  R— R  3        R  -  K  2 


TARRASCH.       PILLSnfRV. 
Uhilt.  BUck. 

jS  Kt— g  3      K  R— K  sq 

29  Kt  X  Kt       K  X  Kt 

30  R— g  7  ch  K  R-K  2 
II  R  X  R  ch  R  X  R  Ck) 
-,2  P  -Q  Kt  4  P-K  R  4 

33  R— g  1:3  R-  Q  B  2 

34  P-R  4        P-K  B  4 
3SP-R5        P-R  5 
36  R-g  3        P-B  4  (1) 
,7  P  X  B  P      R  X  P 
38  R-g  7  ch  K— B  3 

139  P-R  6        R  X  P 

140  R  X  R  P  P-K  Kt4 
41  R-g  Kt  7  R— R  7 

l42  R  .V  p  ch  K— K  4 
43  R-Kt  5  ch  K  — B  5 
4  L  R-Kt  4  ch  K— K  4 

45  R-Kc  5  ch  K— B  s 

46  R-Kt  4ch    K-K  4 

47  K-Kt  sq(m)P— Kt  5 
48B— Kt5       R— RSch 

49  K— B  2        P— Kt6ch 

50  K-Kt  2      R— R  7  ch 

51  K  — Ktsq    R — RSch 

52  K— Kt  2      R— R  7  ch 

53  Drawn  game. 


J^'otes  by  Reiclihelm  in    The  Xorth  America?!,  Phila- 
delphia. 

(a)  Occasionally  adopted  by  masters. 

(b)  K  Kt — B  3  would  introduce  a  safe  gambit  as 
White  cannot  afford  to  hold  the  Pawn. 

(ci  Anderssen  played  Q— Q  R  4  against  Morphy. 
Cd)The    big  doctor   keeps   on  with   his  correct 
«lephantine  analysis. 

(e)  But  Pillsbury  has  vitality  enough  for  two, 
and  purposes  to  give  up  a  piece  for  three  Pawns. 

(f)  Has  come  down  to  the  interesting  proposi- 
tion of  piece  versus  three  Pawns. 

(g)  To  hinder  Kt-Kt  5. 

<h)  If  K— B  2,  Tarrasch  plays  Kt— B  7. 

(i)  Couldn't  move  R — Q  6  on  account  of  Kt — B  2. 

(k)  With  Pillsbury  at  least  sure  of  a  Draw. 

(1)  Tarrasch's  purpose  being  R — Q  6  and  B— B  3, 
this  move  is  essential. 

(m)  Had  R-Kt  5  checked  again,  K — B  s  would 
have  secured  the  draw,  this  being  the  third  time 
?he  position  would  have  occurred. 

How  Piu^BLRY  Beat  Teichmann. 


PILLSBURY. 

TEICH.MANN. 

PILLSBL-RV. 

TEICHMANN. 

White. 

BUck. 

White. 

Black. 

I  P-K  4 

P-K  4 

18  Kt-B  3 

R-Kt  2 

3  K  Kt-B  3  KKt-B  3 

•9  Q-K  5 

P-B  5 

3  P-Q  4      ■ 

Ktx  P 

20  R-K  4 

B-Kt  5 

4  B-g  3 

P-Q4 

21  Kt-K  sq 

B-Q  2 

5  Kt  X  P 

g  Kt-B  3 

22R  X  P 

R-Ksq 

6  Ktx  Kt 

P  X  Kt 

23  Q-R  5 

R-K  3 

7Q-K2 

B— K2 

24  P-K  Kt  - 

g-K2 

8  B  X  Kt 

Px  B 

25  Kt-g  3  " 

R-Kt  4 

9QxP 

Castles 

26  Q-R  4 

g  -Kt2 

10  Castles 

R— Ktsq 

27  R — K  sq 

R-R  3 

11  R-K  sq 

B-g  3 

28  R-K  7 

Q  X  R 

12  Kt— g  2 

R-Kt  4 

29QxRatR3  B— B4 

13  Kt-B  3 

R-K  R  4 

30  Kt-K  5 

B-Kt  3 

14  H-B  4 

P-K  B  4 

31  g-R  4 

K-Kt  2 

15  Q-K  3 

P-K  Kt4 

32  R-Kt  4 

R  X  Kt 

16  B  X  Kt  P 

BxPch 

33  Px  R 

QxP 

17  Kt  X  B 

R  X  B 

34  R-g  4  wins. 

This  is  a  fine  game  well  conducted  by  both 
players ;  but  the  American  outgeneraled  the 
Englishman  on  White's  27th  move.  While  Teich- 
mann should  have  refused  to  take  the  R,  any  other 
-play  would  have  resulted  disastrously.  There 
•doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  better  than  to  give 
ap  his  Q  for  two  pieces. 

Champion  Tarrasch's  Style. 
"Now  that  Dr.  Tarrasch  is,  at  least,  Tournament 
Champion  for  the  year,  his  style  and  methods  of 
play  have  acquired  a  new  interest.  Among  his 
lighter  eflforts,  if  anything  can  be  esteemed  light 
in  such  a  wonderful  man,  is  his  game  with  Frank 

Readers  of  Thk  Litkrart 


Buffalo 
LiTHiA  Water 

A  Powerful  Nerve  Tonic  and  Restorative.    Does 

it  Conta^in  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and 

Soda  ?    An  Invaluable  Remedy 

in  Neurasthenia. 

Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D.,  LL.  D  ^ex-President  of  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  of  iMedical  Society  of  Virginia,  Late  Prcside?it  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  University  College 'of  Medicine,  Richmond,  I  'a.,  etc.  :  "  It  has  never  failed 
me  as  a  powerful  nerve  tonic  when  I  have  prescribed  it  as  such,  producing  a 
decided  calming  effect  in  men  and  women  whose  broken-down  nervous  system 
had  kept  them  in  perpetual  motion,  who  could  not  sleep,  and  who  could  not  rest. 
I  sometimes  think  it  must  contain  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda.  It  acts  as 
that  compound  does — as  a  tonic  and  alterative.  I  know  from  constant  use  of  it  per- 
sonally and  iu  practice  that  the  results  obtained  from  its  use  are  far  beyond  those 
which  would  be  warranted  by  the  analysis  given.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  either 
contains  some  wonderful  remedial  agent  as  yet  undiscovered  by  medical  science,  or 
its  elements  are  so  delicately  combined  in  Nature's  laboratory  that  they  defy  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  chemist  to  solve  the  secret  of  their  power." 

Dr.  E.  C.  Laird,  Resident  Physician,  Hot  Springs,  N.  C.  :  "No  intelligent 
observer  can  fail  to  note  the  a>[| fyg^H  « |^  W  ITI I i  H  ^BTHITrif  ^^  °  NervoUS 
extraordinary   power    of   the  DUf  rAWJ  l^llllill  WHltH   Tonic.  In  view, 

then,  of  the  fact  that  a  healthy  condition  of  Nervous  Endowment  is  essential  to 
all  vital  process,  it  is  readily  ttnderstood  that  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  potency  and 
wide  adaptittion  in  morbid  conditions  of  the  human  system.  In  the  condition  known 
as  Nervous  Dyspepsia  Neurasthenia,  and  broken-down  conditions  generally  of 
the  Nervous  System,  it  is  often  a  wonderful  restorative." 

Dr.  J.  T.  Menistrino,  St.  Louis,  Member  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society, 
Visiting  Surgeon  City  Jlospital,  D||EiE<|K|f\  t  IXUIM  lAfilTrD  ^^^  ^^^^  P"^* 
etc.:  "I  have  been  prescribing  DU  &  rMLv  blllllfl  IrMl  Kill  twelve  years 
in  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  in  Nephro-Lithiasis,  in  Chronic  Paryncheematous  Nephritis 
and  Interstitial  Nephritis  with  marked  improvement  in  my  patients.     I  may  add 


able  remedy.     A  trial 


tr^n^'l'l  w";  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  "p-""''  '"'•  '• ""  '"^'""- 

will  satisfy  the  most  skeptical." 

Voluminous  medical  testimony,  attesting  the  value  of  this  water  in  Bright's 
Disease,  Albuminuria,  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  Gout,  Rheumatism  and 
all  Uric  Acid  Troubles,  mailed  to  any  address. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^^^  ^y  druggists  and  grocers  generally. 

Hotel  at  springs  opens  June  i5th. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


$inDRESSES 

^lU ANY  MAN 

Complete  from  HEAD 
to  TOe  In  latest  Style 
FREE   SAMPLES 

and  Measurement  Blanks. 

TO  INTRODUCE  DIRECT  TO 
THE  WEARER  OUR  CUSTOM 
TAILORING  we  wUlmaUethefirst 
ten  thousand  suits  absolutely  to 
measures  sent  us  for  only  (10  and 
give  the  following  oom* 
pleteoutit  FREE.  Act 
ually  $28  value  for  only  »».>-.j 

(  I  O  and  nothing  to  pay    P  ji'^^'*'^  ^  '- 
till  after  you  receive  the    \     \        ^1 
suit  and  free    outfit    and 
find  it  just  as  represented. 
Send  u3   your    name    and 
post  office  address,  and  we         ^_ 
will  send  you  FREE   SAM-        •■  DJAii£H«sm  | 
PLKS  OF  CLOTH,  5-foot  tape 
line  &  measurement  blank 
for  size    of    Suit,    Hat, 
Shirt    and  Shoes. 

A  GENUINE  CHEVIOT 

Suit  made  to  measure  mthe 

latest  English  Sack  style,  well  made 

and  durably  trimmed,    such  a  suit  -   ^o/i  ni\ 

as  some  tailors  charge $ZO.OO 

A  Ilunlap  block,    Derby  or  Fedora  Hat 2.6« 

A  pair  of  atyllih  Lace  Shoes,  the  new  queen  last  2.60 
A  PercaleShIrt,  withCoUaranilCuffsattached  1.25 
A  Neat  ^tlk  t'our-ln-hnnd  Necktie  or  Bow...  .60 

A  pair  of  fancy  Web  Elastic  Suspenders 60 

A  Japanese  Silk  Handkerchief •.•         'SO 

A  pair  of  fancy  Lisle  Thread  Socks ■•^" 

Tboassndi  of  Imsrlean  citizens  pay  daily  for  this.  ..$28.00 
DON'T  DELAY— After  having  filled  10.000  ordersour 
prices  for  these  suits  will  be  «20  and  NO  FREE  ARTICLES. 

CENTS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITTING  CO., 
Dept.  617    Ml  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Reference:     Flrtt  Kal'l  Bank,  Chicago;  Capital  $1'.>,000,000. 


Peter  Moller^s 
Cod   Liver   Oil 

now  prepared  by  an  improved  process, 
the  result  of  years  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as 
being  of 

Absolute  Purity  a-nd 
Free  From  Disagree- 
able Taste  and  Odor 

MOLLER'S  OIL  always  gives  satis- 
factory results  because  of  its  perfect 
digestibility  and  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
taken  continuously  without  causing  gas- 
tric disturbance. 


Jn  flat,  oral  hottlc.t  only, 
njipears  «»i  hottlr  a.t  nyents. 
phlets  tnaiU'd  FREE. 

Schieffelin  ®.  Co., 


See  that  our  name 
Explana  tory  pu  nt  - 

New  York 


GRA.Y   HA.IR.    RE:ST0B.£D 

"WALNUTTA"  HAIK  STAIN 

is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  walnut,  and  restores  Gray, 
.streaked.  Faded  or  lileaehed  Hair,  Kye- 
JW3,  Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  original 
(ir,  instantaneously.  Gives  any  shade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  off  or  rub  off.  Contains  no  poisons, 
and  is  not  stiekv  or  greasy.  "Walnutta" 
Hair  Slain  will  give  more  satisfaetory  results  in  one  mmute 
tiian  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dves  will  in  a  '.ifetmie. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid  To  convince  vou  of  its 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  for  30c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  Dist.  Office  78,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Marshall,  which  wound  up  with  a    brilliant  an-  I 
nounced  mate  on  the  big  Doctor's  part.    Marshall's 
play  was  original  and  clever,  so  much  so  that  ht- 
won  the  German's  Queen." 


TARRASCH. 

1  P-K   4 

2  K  Kt— B  3 

3  O  Kt-U  3 

4  B-Kt  s 
5B-R4 
6P-Q3 

7  Q  X  Kt 

8  Castles 
g  R-K  3 

10  Px  B 

11  Q— Kt  3 

12  Kt-6  5(c) 
mP  X  Kt 

14  B— Kt  3 

15  P-K  4 
i6PxgP(d) 

17  K — K  sq 

18  P— B  3 

IQ  O  R-K  sq 
20  P-K  R  3 


MAKSHALL. 

Black. 
P-K  4 

Q  Kt-B  3 
K'Kt-B3 
Kt-(J  5  (a) 
B— B  4 
Ktx  Ktch 
P-B3 

llV 
B-Kt  5 
P-K  R  4  (b) 
Kt  X  Kt 
Q-R4 
Px  P 
B-K  3 
g— B  4  ch 
B— Kt  5(e) 
Castles  K  R 
y  R— K  sq 
B— g  2 


27  g— II  2  (f)  B 

28  K  X  B  P 
jq  < t  X  P  R 

30  li  X  R  g 

31  K-K  2  Q 

^2  K— g  2  g 

33  K-B  sq  P 

34  B— Kt  6  P- 

35  B-K  4  6 

36  R— K  2  P 
,70  K-K  B  2  Q 
158  K-B  2  P 
Mate  in  five  (h) 


AKSHALL. 

Black. 
-B4 
-B  sq 
-Qsq 
-Bs 
-RS 
X  R  P 
X  Pch 

—  B  6  ch 
xQ 

—  R  6ch 

—  Kt  5  ch 

—  Kt  7  ch 
-K  Kt4(K) 
-Kt4 
-Kt  6 

K  Kt  5 
-K  6  ch 
-Kt  6 


Comments  by  Reichlulm. 


(a)  B— B  4  or  Kt  5  is  oftener  played. 

(b)  Mr.  .Marshall,  as  usual,  has  put  all  his  eggs 
in  one  basket,  and  is  now  playing  with  might  and 
main  for  a  King's  side  attack. 

(c)  A  fine  maneuver,  which  diverts  the  attack. 

(d)  Q  X  Kt  P  would  be  onlv  bidding  for  trouble, 
as  Black  would  castle  Queen's^  Rook  and  start  up 
a  fierce  counter  attack  on  the  K  Kt  file. 

(e)  If  B  X  P  now.  White  would  exchange  Bishops 
and  go  on  with  Pawn,  gaining  effect. 

(f)  The  saving  clause,  altho  White  must  give  up 
his  Queen. 

(g)  Black  has  a  verv  difficult  game  to  play  ;  but 
this  move  facilitates  Tarrasch's  win. 

(h)  Must  have  been  a  surprise  to  Marshall. 
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Fill  Up  With  Vitality 

And  Live  More  Fully 


lOMEN  and  men  often  write  to  me  and 

^  ^  /         state   that    they   do    not    believe    their 

1  1  bodies  can  he  increased  in  weight  and 

T    T  strength  because  neither  they  nor  their 

parents   have   ever   been   stout.     That 

they  have  inherited   an  emaciated  body  and  must 

ever  remain  so.     This  is  all  a  fallacy.     If  it  is  an 

indication  of  anything  at  all,  it  simply  means  that 

they  as  well  as  their  parents  have  never  been  properly  fed,  for  as  soon  as  I  take  these  people 

in  charge  and  properly  feed,  water,  ventilate,  exercise  and  rest  them,  they  develop  into  full 

grown  human  beings  and  have  well  nourished  and  symmetrical  bodies. 


There  is  as  much  difference  between  live  food 
(food  which  I  advise)  and  dead  food  (cooked  food) 
as  there  is  between  a  live  man  and  a  dead  man  1 


Fortunately,  all  foods  are  composed  of  many  elements.  Some  of  these  elements  are 
readily  destroyed  by  cooking  and  others  resist  the  evil  influences  of  high  temperature.  If 
you  cook  your  food  so  thoroughly  that  all  of  the  vital  or  organic  elements  are  destroyed  by 
heat,  and  you  attempt  to  live  upon  such  food,  you  will  soon  die.  The  more  thoroughly  you 
cook  the  food,  the  more  surely  you  will  kill  each  component  cell,  thus  rendering  it  less  and 
less  nutritious,  while  at  the  same  time  you  effect  other  changes  in  the  food  that  render 
it  actually  poisonous.     (See  adv.  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  March  14.) 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  take  the  food  as  Nature  has  prepared  it,  that  it  may 
supply  every  requirement  of  the  human  organism,  thus  filling  you  with  mental,  physical  and 
genital  vigor,  prolonging  your  days  and  making  your  life  happy  and  useful. 

I  am  often  asked  if  the  wonderful  results  attained  by  my  method  are  permanent.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  they  are,  because  I  not  only  teach  my  patients  how  to  increase  their 
muscle  and  nerve,  but  I  teach  them  how  to  take  care  of  their  bodies  and  keep  their  extra 
pounds. 

The  person  who  does  not  possess  a  good  body  and  has  not  the  desire  to  work  for  it, 
may  give  up  the  idea  of  successfully  competing  in  any  line  with  men  and  women  who  are 
mental  antl  physical  athletes.  If  you  have  not  a  good  body  I  can  help  you  to  make  one, 
provided  you  have  the  will  power  to  carry  out  my  instructions. 

If  I  did  not  possess  physical  as  well  as  mental  power,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  to  the  enormous  practice  that  I  have  built  in  the  last  few  years.  If  you  have 
any  important  undertaking,  it  would  be  wise  to  get  your  physical  body  in  ideal  condition. 
If  your  body  is  seriously  out  of  order,  you  need  scientific  attention,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to 
write  you  regarding  your  condition  if  you  will  fill  out  one  of  my  blanks  and  send  it  to  me 
for  my  ojiinion.  (Copyright  applied  for.)  Let  me  diagnose  your  case.  Send  for  measure- 
ment blank  and  I  will  diagnose  and  give  my  opinion  of  your  czse/ree. 

DR.  THOMAS'  UNCOOKED  BREAD  ^^^^T^^^^^'l^^t 

coin  or  money  order  10  CIS.  for  sample,  or  50  Cts.foi  24  cikes.     W  liolesalc  rates  on  applicition. 

If  you  have  'lorittcn  me  ouJ  have  not  received  a  reply,  your   letter  has  not  been    received. 

Try  ai;ai>i. 

JULIAN  P.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  -r  26  W.  94th  St.,  New  York 
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EAST  SIDE  JEWISH  QUARTER  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Spirit 
of  the  Ghetto 

ISRAEL  ZANGWILL  says: 

"  It  is  tliclwork  nf  one  able  to  inteiprct  what  lie  sees, 
to  understand  its  ratios,  and  finally  to  divine  the  deep 
spriiiRS  of  idealism  that  transfuse  the  iMiettowith  a 
poetry  that  the  larger  Amiricaii  life  often  loses." 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A    RAILROAD    MERGER   DISRUPTED. 

MONOPOLY  is  "stabbed  vitally,"  declares  the  Pittsburg 
Pos/,  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  the  Eighth  District,  in  St.  Paul,  on  April  9,  against  the  legal- 
ity of  the  merger  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
railroads  in  the  Northern  Securities  Company.  "This  disrupt- 
ing decree  reaches  logically  the  most  remote  and  hidden  corners 
of  modern  industry, "  exclaims  the  New  York  Sun ;  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  says  that  it  "is  as  drastic  as  any  Populist 
couid  desire."  It  gave  "a  bad  shock  to  Wall  Street,"  says 
Brads/reef s.  Ex-Attorney-General  Griggs,  counsel  for  the 
defendant  companies,  declared  in  his  argument  that  such  a 
decision  as  this  would  overthrow  the  basis  of  nearly  all  existing 
railroad  systems,  and  force  a  radical  reorganization  of  railway 
transportation  ;  and  James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  says:  "If  the  decision  is  good  law,  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country  will  be  up  in  the 
air.  If  it  is  correct,  I  don't  see  how  a  man  can  own  shares  of 
stock  in  competing  lines.  From  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent. 
of  all  the  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States  is  consolidated 
either  by  lease,  ownership,  or  in  some  other  way  more  direct 
than  the  properties  embraced  in  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany. "  Mr.  Hill  expresses  a  hope  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  reverse  the  decision,  but  such  conservative  papers 
as  the  New  York  Tribttne,  Evening  Post,  and  Journal  oj 
Commerce  fully  expect  that  the  decision  will  be  confirmed.  Says 
The  Journal  oJ  Commerce : 

"The  unanimous  judgment  of  the  four  circuit  judges  is  so 
closely  in  line  with  the  construction  already  put  upon  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
Traffic  Association  and  the  Trunk  Line  agreement  cases,  and 
withal  is  so  clear  and  well  reasoned  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  its  being  reversed  or  set  aside." 

The   Washington  correspondents   say  that  Attorney-General 


Knox    intends    to    proceed    next  against    the   coal-iiiiiiiiig  rail- 
roads. 

The  merger  of  the  Great  Nortliern  and  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
roads was  accomplished,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  which  took  over  the 
shares  of  the  two  roads  and  gave  its  own  shares  in  return.  This 
merger  is  adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  "a  combination  among  the 
defendants  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  such  as  the  anti-trust  act  denounces  as  illegal. "  The 
court  says  of  the  scheme  : 

"First — It  placed  the  control  of  the  two  roads  in  the  hnnds  of 
a  single  person,  to  wit,  the  Securities  Company,  by  virtue  of  its 
ownership  of  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  of  both  companies. 

"Second — It  destroyed  every  motive  for  competition  between 
the  roads  engaged  in  interstate  traffic  which  were  natural  com- 
petitors for  business,  by  pooling  the  earnings  of  the  two  roads 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  both  companies." 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  merger  on  interstate  commerce  the  court 
says : 

"It  affects  it,  we  think,  by  giving  to  a  single  corporate  entity, 
or,  more  accurately,  to  a  few  men  acting  in  concert,  and  in  its 
name  and  under  cover  of  the  charter,  the  power  to  control  all  the 
means  of  transportation  that  are  owned  by  two  competing  and 
parallel  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce ;  in  other 
words,  the  power  to  dictate  everj'  important  act  which  the  two 
companies  may  do  ;  to  compel  them  to  act  in  harmony  in  estab- 
lishing interstate  rates  for  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers, and  generally  to  prescribe  the  policy  which  they  shall 
pursue." 

The  scheme,  therefore,  is  held  by  the  court  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  which  declares  that  "every  con- 
tract, combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspir- 
"  acy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  Commerce  among  the  several  States 
or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  illegal."  The 
Securities  Company  is  accordingly  so  restrained  by  the  court's 
order  from  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed 
that  it  is  practically  dissolved,  and  permission  is  given  to  it  by 
the  court  to  return  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  stock 
to  the  holders  of  Northern  Securities  stock. 

The  great  majority  of  the  newspapers  approve  this  decision 
heartily.      The  Wall  Sireel  Journal  says: 

"Unquestionably  this  decision  is  just  in  its  law  and  beneficent 
in  its  effect.  If  the  Northern  Securities  Company  had  been 
upheld,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  the  organiza- 
tion of  one  immense  company  to  own  a  majority  of  the  stocks  of 
all  the  railroads  in  the  country,  thus  creating  a  gigantic  trust 
under  the  control  of  a  handful  of  men.  That  would  have  been 
the  natural,  and  it  may  be  added,  the  inevitable  evolution  of  the 
holding  company  plan.  How  long  the  country  would  stand  such 
a  state  of  things  may  be  left  to  the  imagination.  The  people 
would  never  permit  the  existence  of  such  power  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  yet  superior  to  the  Government  in  power.  The 
result  would  have  been  a  condition  worse  than  that  which  the 
railroad  managers  have  tried,  by  one  expedient  after  another,  to 
avoid.  Great  as  is  the  evil  of  uncontrolled  competition,  the  com- 
petition which  results  in  rate  wars,  the  unsettlement  of  business, 
the  wrecking  of  properties,  and  the  destruction  of  values,  and 
finally  in  panic,  there  is  something  still  worse.  A  decision  in 
favor  of  the  Northern  Securities  would  have  paved  the  way  for 
further  agitation  of  government  ownership.  It  would  have  been 
a  step  toward  Socialism.  Therefore,  the  decision,  while  its  tem- 
porary  effect  may  be  unfavorable,  is  taking  a  long  look  ahead 
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most  beneficial  lo  tiie 
coil  n  t  r  y,  and  Wall 
Street  will  ultimately 
take  that  view  of  the 
case,  whatever  may  be 
its  judgment  now. 

"The  decision  is  a 
magnificent  vindica- 
tion of  the  action  of 
President  Roosevelt  in 
directing  Attorney- 
General  Knox  to  begin 
this  suit  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  The 
President  has  been 
savagely  criticized  for 
that  action,  and  it  has 
cost  him  the  support  of 
powerful  interests,  but 
the  outcome  completely 
justifies  his  conduct. 
His  critics  are  silenced. 
He  is  shown  to  have 
simply    performed   his 

_,„,,.        u  ,.  .      u  _       sworn  duty,  regardless 

Of   Cleveland  ;  a  Bryan    Democrat,  whom  ■'  ° 

the  best  efforts  of  Senator  Hanna  failed  to 

defeat. 

of  personal  consequences.  It  would  be  wise 
now  if  the  President  and  Congress  would 
unite  in  the  enactment  of  some  law  to  permit 
the  railroads  to  pool  their  traffic,  reserving 
to  the  Government  itself  the  ratemaking 
power. " 

The  New  York  Times  thinks  the  time  has 
come  for  a  little  plain  talk  to  the  trust  mag- 
nates.    It  remarks: 

"It  would  seem  that  the  corporations  and 
their  legal  advisers  might  with  propriety 
and  profit  now  recognize  certain  evident 
facts.  The  people  of  the  country  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  through  the  con- 
trol of  money  and  the  exercise  of  corporate 
privilege  too  much  power  has  been  lodged 
in  a  few  strong  hands.  Accordingly,  Con- 
gress, representing  public  opinion,  has  put 
these  strong  men  and  corporations  under  the 
restraint  of  law.  The  law  is  new  and  incon- 
venient ;  it  was,  therefore,  strenuously  con- 
tested. The  courts  have  affirmed  its  validity 
and  dehned  its  scope.  Three  times  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  in  its 
reasoning  and  conclusions  affirmed  the  j)rinciples  now  enun- 
ciated  in  the   Northern    Securities   case,  leaving   no   room   for 


reasonable  doubt  that  this  latest  decision  will  be  sustained  on 
appeal.  In  seeking  to  evade  the  law  and  fool  the  courts  the  strong 
men  and  the  corporations  will  almost  certainly  fail  of  their  ob- 
ject. Meanwhile,  by  provoking  continual  litigation,  they  perpet- 
uate conditions  of  uncertainty  and  financial  disturbance  which 
they  themselves  loudly  deplore.  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  admit  frankly  that  the  sovereign  people  are  after  all 
gre:^ter  and  stronger  than  the  corporations  their  sovereignty 
creates? " 

An  adverse  view  of  the  decision  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
comment  by  the  Brooklyn  Kagle  : 

"At  bottom  the  war  against  the  trend  of  harmony  and  unity 
in  the  operation  of  property  is  a  war  against  property  itself.  We 
believe  that  it  will  be  within  the  resources  of  the  genius  of  busi- 
ness to  maintain  the  existing  principles  which  underlie  the 
acquisition  and  the  operation  of  property  in  the  world,  and  that 
neither  Congresses  nor  courts  can  defeat  it.  But  we  expect  a 
great  deal  of  agitation  and  of  passion  before  that  discovery  wiH 
be  acknowledged.  For  that,  this  generation  and  the  next  should 
be  ready,  but  for  it  they  will  have  to  thank  the  contemporary 
tendency  of  both  political  parties  to  extend  the  domain  of  jioli- 
tics,  the  action  t)f  law,  the  policy  of  Presidents,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  judiciary  into  an  area  and  over  a  class  of  questions  with 
which  they  should  have  nothing  to  do." 


ELECTIONS 


IN     FIVE 
CITIES. 


WESTERN 


MAYOR  SaMUKI,  M.   JONES, 

Of  Toledo,  who  ran  independently  and  beat 

both  the  old  party  candidates. 


CONSIDERABLE  personal  interest  is 
shown  in  the  results  of  the  city  elec- 
tions held  in  the  Middle  West  last  week.  In 
Chicago,  Carter  Harrison  is  chosen  mayor 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  time,  rivaling  the 
record  of  his  father,  who  was  elected  five 
times,  altho  not  in  succession  ;  in  Cleveland, 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  is  elected  again, 
despite  the  most  determined  and  vigorous 
efforts  of  Senator  Hanna  and  the  Republi- 
can State  organization;  in  Cincinnati,  Mel- 
ville E.  Ingalls,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  mayor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  looking 
upon  the  mayoralty  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  governorship  and  the  Presidency,  was 
badly  beaten  by  Julius  Fleischmann,  the 
Republican  candidate;  in  Toledo,  Mayor 
Samuel  M.  Jones,  ignored  by  the  newspajiers 
and  running  as  an   independent  candidate. 


"  lixiljii  lilts  tiiiit  iicrliapB  aniitluT, 
.Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  mam, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  lake  heart  again."— Lo.nofki.I.ow. 

—  The  Brooklyn  fuig/r. 


defeated  the  old  party 
nominees,  and,  indeed, 
came  near  polling  as 
many  votes  as  both  of 
them  put  together ;  and 
in  St.  Louis  the  elec- 
tion showed  that  the 
corrupt  element  still 
has  a  pretty  firm  grip 
on  the  city's  govern- 
ment. 

Mayor  Harrison  calls 
Ills  election  "a  victory 
for  tiic  believers  in  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  in 
the  referendum,  and  in 
settlement  of  the  trac- 
tion question  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  peoj)le  of 
Chicago."  The  char- 
ters of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  street- 


MAVOK   (  ARri  K    H.    HARRISON   (PEM.), 

Of  ChicaKo  ;  elected  for  the  fourth  time,  but 

by  a  greatly  reduced  plurality. 
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The  Engineer  :    "That  coal  won't  burn  in  this  engine,  Teddy." 

—  l/je  Philadelphia  Record. 


Hanna  (hopefully^:  "I  wonder  if  there  is  a  kick  in  that  gun." 

—  Tlie  Denver  Times. 


PRESIDENTIAL   ORATORY    IN    PORTRAIT   AND    CARTOON. 


railways  of  Chicago  will  expire  this  year,  and  the  question  of 
renewing  them  on  terms  favorable  to  the  city  was  the  most 
important  issue  in  the  campaign.  Both  parties  made  lavish 
])romises,  and  it  is  now  "up  to"  the  winning  party  to  redeem 
them.  Another  feature  of  the  election  which  the  Chicago  papers 
speak  of  with  pride  is  the  election  of  twenty-nine  alderman ic 
candidates  who  were  indorsed  by  the  Municipal  Voter.';'  League, 
increasing  the  number  of  "dependable  men  "  in  the  council  to 
fifty-six   in  a  total  of   seventy,    a    safe  majority.     Of    nineteen 


candidates  whose  defeat  was  urged  by  the  league,  only  Hve  were 
elected. 

In  Toledo  Mayor  Jones  received  10,000  votes  in  a  total  of  less 
than  23,000.  The  Republican  candidate  received  about  7.500, 
and  the  Democrat  about  4,200.  The  mayor's  friends  attribute 
liis  popularity  more  to  his  blufiF,  hearty,  and  genial  personality 
than  to  his  administration  of  city  affairs.  He  is  absent  from  the 
city  much  of  the  time.     The  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.)  says: 

'"The   Jilade  believed,  and   still   believes,  that   the  welfare  of 
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Toledo,  morally  and  materially,  demanded  a  change.  While 
we  appreciate  full  well  that  with  our  heterogeneous  population, 
there  must  be  more  or  less  liberty,  we  are  not  ready  to  subscribe 
to  the  looseness  and  license  that  prevails,  and  that  has  adver- 
tised Toledo  far  and  wide  as  an  asylum  for  hoboes  and  crooks. 
Moreover,  we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  Toledo  is  growing  in 
spite  of  the  mayor,  not  because  Jones  is  mayor. 

"And  lastly,  we  believe  that  in  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment, there  should  be  homogeneity  in  all  departments.  Inas- 
much as  the  legislative  and  judiciary  are  in  the  hands  of  Repub- 
licans, it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  city,  just  entering 
on  Its  first  trial  of  the  new  code,  had  she  elected  a  mayor  who 
could  work  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  municipal  machinery." 

Mayor  Johnson's  victory  in  Cleveland  has  started  again  the 
talk  of  his  nomination  for  the  governorship,  or  the  Presidency. 
The  victory  was  won  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  by  Senator 
Hanna  and  the  Republican  state  "machine"  that  went  so  far  as 
to  secure  state  legislation  changing  the  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  Ohio.  Here  is  what  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.) 
says  of  Mayor  Johnson's  triumph  : 

"Theemphatic  indorsement  won  by  Mayor  Johnson  yesterday 
is  a  very  remarkable  triumph.  It  came  in  the  face  of  a  most 
formidable  attack  upon  the  man  and  his  party.  It  astonished 
many  of  his  warmest  supporters.  It  proved  that  the  judgment 
of  men  experienced  and  shrewd  in  politics  was  far  astray. 

"The  Republicans  of  Cleveland  were  united,  active,  and  con- 
fident. Their  candidate  suited  them.  Their  factional  differ- 
ences were  forgotten  for  the  campaign.  They  attacked  the 
enemy  with  spirit.  The  enthusiasm  for  Goulder  was  genuine 
and  widespread.  The  ticket  behind  him  was  strong  and  well- 
balanced. 

"Industrial  and  business  conditions  favored  the  party  of  pros- 
perity. Higher  taxes  hurt  tlie  party  in  power  in  this  city.  Lax 
administration  of  the  municipal  government  in  respect  to  public 
morals  offended  many  good  citizens.  Old-line  Democratic 
leaders  were  active  and  consi)icuous  in  the  assaull  upon  the 
Johnson  strongholds. 

"  Natural!  J-.  Republican  hopes  ran  high.  Confidence  abounded. 
It  smothered  the  Johnson  men  in  the  betting.  It  made  the  esti- 
mates of  the  vote  which  were  given  out  by  the  Democratic  mana- 
gers uncommonly  modest.  To  the  hour  of  closing  the  polls  the 
tide  seemed  to  be  running  against  the  Democrats.  The  best-in- 
formed Republicans  in  Cleveland  believed  that  they  had  routed 
llieir  antagonists  utterly. 

"Under  these  circumstances  the  reelection  of  Mayor  Johnson, 
by  an  ample  margin,  is  a  great  ])ersonal  victory.  It  proves  that 
the  majority  of  j)eople  of  Cleveland  have  confidence  in  the 
mayor.  They  know  he  is  rich,  but  they  do  not  object  to  him  as 
a  plutocrat.  They  see  that  he  lives  in  luxury,  but  tliey  do  not 
call  him  an  aristocrat.  They  have  been  waiting  in  vain  for  his 
most  conspicuous  promises  to  be  made  effective,  but  they  are 
willing  to  give  him  two  years  more  to  do  what  he  has  agreed  to 
accomplish. 

"In  the  light  of  yesterday's  vote  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  tlie 
larger  part  of  the  people  of  this  city  evidently  like  Mayor  John- 
son's policy  in  regard  to  the  public  service  cori)orations.  The 
rei)eated  promise  of  his  ])urpose  to  get  three-cent  fare  on  the 
street  railroads  has  been  accepted  in  good  faith  and  is  really  the 
issue  on  which  he  won  yesterday's  election." 

In  St.  Louis  a  new  house  of  delegates  was  elected.  Every 
candidate  indorsed  by  Circuit  Attorney  Folk,  who  has  been 
carrying  on  the  fight  against  corruption,  was  defeated.  The 
St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  however,  thinks  the  new  house  bet- 
ter than  the  last  one,  remarks  that  "several"  of  the  new  mem- 
bers are  men  of  force  and  character,  and  expresses  a  hope  that 
these  men,  "by  exercising  their  aggressiveness  to  the  utmost," 
may  keep  the  house  "near  the  line  of  sound  government."  The 
election  is  characterized  thus  by  llic  St.  Louis  Cilobe-Deiitocrat 
(Rep.)  : 

"The  election  in  St.  Louis  yesterday  was  held  under  the  Nes- 
bil  law,  the  election  statute  the  State  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
to  be  without  a  constitutional  penalty  clause.  None  of  the  in- 
numerable frauds  and  outrages  perpetrated  at  the  polls  in  St. 
Louis  can  be  punished  under  that  law,  which  purposely  left  a 


loophole  through  which  every  offender  could  escape.  The  regis- 
tration was  again  padded  in  many  precincts  and  printed  lists 
held  back  so  that  the  names  could  not  be  verified.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  polls  it  was  seen  that  the  infamies  of  the  previous 
three  Nesbit  law  elections  would  be  repeated.  In  various  pre- 
cincts the  Republican  judges  and  clerks  were  not  permitted  to 
serve.  They  were  told  to  go  home,  and,  if  they  objected,  police- 
men bristled  up  and  ordered  them  peremptorily  to  shut  up  and 
get  out.  The  returns  in  these  precincts  show  that  the  ballot-box 
stuffing  was  prearranged  and  that  it  went  on  without  limit.  In 
no  respect  was  the  last  Nesbit  law  election  any  better  than  the 
three  that  preceded  it.  Yesterday's  proceedings  at  the  polls 
were  another  horrible  travesty  upon  free  government,  a  sure- 
tliing  game,  a  manipulation  of  ballots,  under  partizan  force  laws, 
that  leave  nothing  to  chance." 


RHODE   ISLAND   CORRUPTION. 

A  NOTABLE  feature  of  our  political  history  during  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  yionths  has  been  a  series  of  exposures  of  po- 
litical corruption  in  various  States  and  cities,  sufficiently  star- 
tling to  command  national  attention.  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Seattle,  Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island  have  been  described  and 
discussed  in  the  public  prints  as  the  abodes  of  political  deprav- 
ity. The  Rhode  Island  revelations  are  peculiar  in  the  fact  that 
the  reform  crusade  is  headed  by  the  governor.  Lucius  F.  C. 
Garvin,  who  sent  a  special  message  to  the  legislature  on  the 
subject  on  March  lo  (see  The  Literary  Dicest  of  March  21). 
The  Springfield  Republican,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
tl'.e  New  York  Tribune  have  sent  special  correspondents  into 
the  State,  who  have  made  some  very  informing  reports  of  their 
investigations,  and  the  local  papers  have  admitted,  editorially, 
that  the  charges  are  all  true.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Rhode 
Island  situation,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  everybody  concerned 
owns  up  to  the  most  frank  and  cheerful  manner,  aen.  Charles 
R.  Brayton,  the  recognized  "boss  "  of  the  Republican  "  machine," 
who  has  established  himself  in  a  room  in  the  State  capitol,  talks 
fieel}'  with  a  reporter  about  his  methods  and  power,  tells  how 
much  the  campaign  fund  usually  is,  says  he  is  "retained  "  by 
various  corporations  to  "look  after  their  interests"  "where  legis- 
lation is  necessary."  and  sneers  at  the  helplessness  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  "can't  do  anything  but  sign  notaries'  commissions." 
Here  are  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  remarkable  interview, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on  March  25  : 

"What  is  your  share  in  the  forming  of  legislation  and  the  ]ias- 
sage  of  bills?  " 

"I  am  an  attorney  for  certain  clients  and  look  out  for  their 
interests  before  the  legislature.  I  am  retained  annuallj-  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  and 
am  usually  spoken  of  as 'of  counsel '  for  that  road.  Of  course, 
I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  damage  suits  or  matters  like 
that,  but  look  after  their  interests  in  relation  to  grade  crossings 
and  other  questions  where  legislation  is  necessary.  As  every 
one  knows,  I  act  for  the  Rhode  Island  Company  [street-railway 
interests],  and  I  have  been  retained  in  certain  cases  by  the  Provi- 
dence Telephone  Company.  In  addition  to  these,  I  have  had 
connections,  not  permanent,  with  various  companies  desiring 
franchises,  charters,  and  things  of  that  .sort  from  the  legislature. 

"I  never  solicit  any  business."  added  General  Brayton  without 
a  smile,  "it  all  comes  to  me  unsought,  and  if  I  can  handle  it  I 
accept  the  retainer." 

"What  is  your  jiowcr  in  the  legislature  that  enables  you  to 
serve  your  clients?" 

"Well,  you  sec*,  in  managing  the  campaign  every  year  1  am 
in  a  position  to  be  of  service  to  men  all  over  the  Slate.  I  help 
them  to  get  elected,  and  naturally  many  warm  friendships 
results,  then  when  they  are  in  a  position  to  rejiay  me  they  are 
glad  to  do  it." 

"Do  you  think  the  Democrats  will  ever  be  able  to  carry  the 
.Senate  and  change  the  present  system  of  representation?" 

"Ofcour.se,  it's  possible;  there's  nothing  that  can't  be  done, 
but  I  don't  believe  it  ever  will  be  done.  The  countrymen  realize 
that  the  cities  would  rule  the  State  on  a  basis  of  pojmlation,  and 
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they  certainly  aren't  going  to  vote  to  give  up  their  power. 
They're  going  to  hold  on  to  what  they  have  got  just  as  long  as 
they  can." 

"What  did  you  think  of  Governor  Garvin's  special  message  on 
the  prevalence  of  bribery  in  the  State?  " 

"  It  seems  a  pretty  fair  presentation  of  the  case.  He  said  both 
sides  did  it,  and  I  guess  that's  right.  Garvin  is  a  man  of  clean 
morals,  but  I  sometimes  think  his  attitude  on  certain  questions 
is  rather  demagogic  ;  that  he  is  not  acting  on  principle.  Tho  he 
talks  about  this  so-called  'rotten  borough  '  system,  the  conven- 
tion that  nominated  him  was  made  on  the  same  basis  of  repre- 
sentation ;  if  it  hadn't  been,  Garvin  wouldn't  have  got  the 
Domination." 

"Does  Senator  Aldrich  take  any  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  party?  " 

"Not  until  about  a  year  or  so  before  it  comes  time  for  him  to 
be  elected  again;  then  he  gets  active.  He  doesn't  pay  much 
attention  to  details.  Of  course,  in  Presidential  years  he  stig- 
gests  certain  planks,  on  the  tariff  and  similar  questions,  that  he 
would  like  put  in  the  platform,  or  he  might  make  suggestions 
about  certain  nominations,  but  that's  about  all  he  does." 

The  "rotten  borough  "  system  referred  to  by  General  Bray  ton 
resembles  the  system  by  which  the  United  States  Senate  is 
chosen.  Each  city  or  town  has  one  representative  in  the  Rhode 
Island  State  senate  ;  and  by  this  simple  system  twenty  small 
towns  can  control  that  body.  The  result  is,  as  the  governor  says 
in  a  recent  message  to  the  legislature,  that  "one-twelfth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  dwelling  in  small  towns  controlled  politi- 
cally by  petty  considerations  or  corrupt  influences,  possesses 
more  power  in  legislation  than  the  remaining  eleven-twelfths." 
As  the  governor  does  not  have  the  veto  power  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  as  the  Senate  can  disregard  his  appointments  and  fill  offices 
to  suit  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  "boss  "  who  can  carry  the 
necessary  number  of  small  towns  has  a  fairly  good  grip  on  State 
politics.  The  corporations  that  have  "retained  "  General  Bray- 
ton  as  "counsel  "  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in  securing 
favorable  legislation,  and  have,  moreover,  secured  the  insertion 
of  clauses  in  these  laws  making  them  contracts  between  the 
State  and  the  corporations,  so  that  they  can  not  be  terminated 
without  the  consent  of  both  parties— in  other  words,  they  are 
unrepealable.  When  the  legislature,  in  deference  to  public  sen- 
timent, passed  a  street-railway  free-transfer  law,  a  provision 
was  inserted  that  the  law  should  not  become  operative  until 
accepted  by  the  street  railways,  and  that  the  railways  must  file 
their  acceptances  within  six  days  after  the  law  went  into  effect. 
It  Is  said  that  there  was  no  great  rush  of  street-railway  managers 


to  file  "acceptances  "  before  the  six-day  limit  should  bar  them 
from  the  privilege. 

Rhode  Island  is  said  to  be  so  permeated  with  political  corrup- 
tion that  the  rural  clergy  dare  not  raise  their  voices  against  it, 
a  fact  that  is  regretfully  admitted  by  Bishop  McVickar,  of  that 
diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cluirch.  The  farmers  and 
workingmen  accept  money  for  their  votes,  while  the  manufac- 
turers and  capitalists  supply  the  money  for  the  campaign  fund, 
.so  that  "the  pastor,  unless  he  wishes  to  terminate  abruptly  his 
career  of  usefulness,  is  bound  to  defer  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
community."    So  the  .£.'v<?;//«^/'£'j/ correspondent  was  informed. 

Denunciations  of  this  state  of  affairs,  which  might  be  quoted 
by  the  column,  are  of  the  usual  sort.  It  is  not  so  often  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  a  defense  of  buying  and  selling 
votes.  Such  an  opportunity  is  afforded  by  a  letter  from  M.  L. 
Williams  to  the  Providence  Journal.  This  namesake  of  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island  says,  in  the  course  of  a  long,  dignified, 
and  almost  scholarly  letter  : 

"As  for  the  buying  of  votes  in  a  few  of  the  country  towns,  that 
has  never  been  looked  upon  by  Rhode  Islanders  who  understand 
the  spirit  of  the  State  as  anything  on  the  order  of  a  crime.  It 
is  simply  a  custom  that  may  be  evil  in  theor)',  but  quite  harm- 
less, usually,  in  practise.  A  farmer  naturally  feels  that  he 
should  not  be  compelled  to  lose  a  day,  or  even  half  a  da)-,  several 
times  a  year  by  going  a  long  distance  to  vote,  simply  to  cast  a 
ballot  that  will  probabl}'  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
result  anyway.  Even  in  a  city  this  feeling  is  so  strong  that  thou- 
sands of  voters  stay  at  home  every  election  day.  If  some  one  is 
willing  to  pay  the  farmer  for  his  time,  that  he  may  exercise  tke 
prerogative  of  citizenship,  why,  he  will  gladly  go  to  the  polls, 
voting  there  as  he  chooses.  If  it  usually  happens  that  he  marks 
his  ballot  as  the  man  who  pays  him  for  his  time  would  like  to 
have  him,  it  is  not  a  purchase,  for  the  farmer  lives  up  to  his 
strictest  obligations  if  he  simply  performs  his  duty  of  voting  as 
an  independent  American  citizen.     He  is  not  bribed. 

"  Moreover,  so  long  as  our  cotintry  towns  are  to  have  the  chief 
place  in  our  system  of  state  government,  it  is  well  that  their 
voters  should  frequent  the  polls.  And  as  for  their  control  over 
our  legislation,  there  is  considerable  wisdom  in  it.  Our  cities, 
with  their  larger  number  of  citizens  of  foreign  extraction  and 
socialistic  tendencies,  are  wisely  kept  in  hand  by  the  party  lead- 
ers, who  are  governing  the  State  in  the  interests  of  the  native 
Rhode  Islanders  and  the  higher  classes  of  men  and  corporate 
interests  that  are  attracted  here  because  of  the  direct  methods  of 
securing  much  that  is  for  their  welfare.  For  inany  years,  for 
instance,  it  has  been  possible  for  men  of  high  social  position  and 
of  a  wide  rejautation  for  moral  character  to  become  governor 
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without  first  taking  part  in  the  lower  forms 
of  politics,  which,  whatever  the  theorists 
may  say.  do  smirch  one's  name  and  should 
be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
combine  great  executive  ability  and  an  in- 
difference to  slander. 

"  Powerful  corporations  do  not  have  to 
maintain  expensive  lobbies  here,  and  to  get 
what  is  needed  to  advance  the  interest  of 
their  stockholders  they  are  not  forced  to 
bribe  members  in  the  legislature.  Thank 
God  we  are  saved  this  disgrace  which  is  so 
common  in  almost  all  the  other  States. 
Here  a  company  has  simply  to  go  to  an 
astute  gentleman  who  has  carried  the  State 
safely  tlirougli  many  years  of  j)rosperity  and 
contentment  and  tell  him  their  needs,  and  if 
it  is  wise  to  grant  their  request  he  will  grant 
it.  The  rest  of  t!ie  people  are  saved  all  the 
trouble  the  arrangement  may  involve,  and 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  devote  their  full  time 
to  their  manufacturing  and  their  private  life 
secure  from  public  annoyance.  And  there 
is  with  them  always  the  cheerful  thought 
that  if  they  should  ever  need  anything  up 
at  the  State  House  they  will  not  have  to 
submit  to  irritating  delays  before  they  can 
secure  it.  Their  only  fear  is  that  there  may  some  day  come  a 
change  in  this  excellent  system.  Let  every  good  Rhode  Islander 
now  come  boldly  out  in  defense  of  his  unrivaled  little  common- 
wealth." 


9,500,000  tons  ;  of  pig  iron,  8,000,000  tons  ;  of 
steel  ingots,  9,750,000  tons,  and  manufac- 
tured articles  amounting  to  8,000,000  tons. 

On  top  of  this  excellent  showing  for  1902 
comes  the  report  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
jiresent  year,  which  shows  that  the  net 
earnings  were  $24,600,000,  or  a  decrease  of 
nearly  $2,000,000  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  This  decrease  is  at- 
tributed to  inability  to  make  prompt  de- 
livery because  of  freight  congestion. 


GENERAL     LEONARD 
UNDER    FIRE. 


WOOD 


^KVERAL   newspapers  which    have   re- 
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GEN.    LEONARD  WOOD, 
Whose  critics  are  trying  to  make  it  appear 
that  his  high  reputation  was  manufactureJ 
by  an  ex-convict  and  swindler. 


EARNINGS   OF  THE   STEEL   TRUST. 

THE  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  commended  by  the 
press  for  voluntarily  revealing  so  completely  the  financial 
condition  of  the  company,  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  in  its 
first  annual  report,  which  was  made  jniblic  last  week.  The 
corporation  "has  been  sharply  criticized  on  the  score  of  over- 
capitalization," remarks  the  New  York  Herald,  "and  simple 
justice  demands  that  it  should  be  commended  for  the  emphatic 
and  widespread  publicity  it  takes  jiains  to  give  to  its  affairs." 
The  report  shows  that  during  the  year  1902  the  gross  sales  and 
earnings  amounted  to  more  than  $560,000,000;  that  the  number 
of  shareholders  was  nearly  60,000,  and  that  about  168,000  persons 
were  employed.  The  total  net  earnings  last  year,  after  deduct- 
ing for  ordinary  repairs,  new  property,  maintenance,  taxation, 
and  incidental  charges,  amounted  to  $133,300,000.  Deducting 
from  this  sum  interest  on  corporation  bonds,  deposits  in  special 
funds,  and  the  amount  disbursed  in  dividends,  tlieie  was  left  a 
surplus  of  $34,200,000.  This  amount,  added  to  the  surplus  ac- 
cumulated between  April  i,  1901,  and  January  i,  1902,  gives  a 
total  surplus,  at  the  clo.se  of  1902,  of  $77,800,000.  On  April  i  the 
company  had  on  hand  unfilled  orders  for  5,410,719  tons  of  manu- 
factured product.  The  figures  are  "certainly  stupendous  "  and 
show  that  this  "  is  an  uni)recedented  and  prodigious  corporation,  " 
continues  The  Herald.     We  quote  further  : 

"In  voluntarily  and  immediately  disseminating  through  the 
press  the  fullest  information  as  to  its  affairs  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  i)leases  its  sixty  thousand  shareholders,  inter- 
ests the  public,  and  sets  a  shining  example  to  the  lesser  '  indus- 
trials '  that  shroud  their  doings  in  secrecy.  By  frankly  inviting 
attention  to  its  production  and  sales,  its  balance-slieet,  its  income 
and  outgo,  the  corporation  adopts  llie  best  possible  method  to 
remove  sinister  suspicions  and  to  establish  jiublic  confidence  in 
the  property  and  its  management.  This  is  a  fact  that  will  one 
day  become  patent  to  all  corporate  managements,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  those  in  control  of  the  'blind  pool  '  industrial  corjiora- 
tions — the  verital>lc  'trusts' — which  seem  determined  to  luik 
in  the  darkness  until  the  arm  of  the  law  shall  drag  them  into  the 
sunlight  of  publicity." 

The  report  .shows,  further,  a  production  of  iron  ore  from  the 
mines   of   abomt    16,000,000   tons  ;  of  coke   from  the  coal-fields. 


garded  the  rise  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood 
as  more  rapid  than  his  merits  warrant  have 
seized  with  every  evidence  of  relish  upon  the 
disclosure  that  the  Associated  Press  corres- 
l)ondent  at  Havana,  during  General  Wood's 
term  as  military  governor,  was  an  ex-con- 
vict and  swindler,  who  passed  under  the 
name  of  Capl.  Edgar  G.  Bellairs.  Bellairs 
was  the  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Cuba  in 
1S98-1900,  in  China  in  1900-01,  and  in  the  Philippines  in 
1901-02,  and  since  his  return  from  the  Philippines  he  has  pro- 
duced a  book  entitled  "As  It  Is  in  the  Philijjpines."  A  piomi- 
iieiit  feature  of  his  work  as  correspondent  has  been  his  jnaise 
of  General  Wood;  and  the  latter's  critics  seem  to  think  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Bellairs  and  his  admiring  despatches 
and  reports,  the  General  would  not  have  reached  his  present 
high  position.  The  New  York  Suti  has  been  printing  editorials 
in  this  vein  nearly  every  day,  and  the  New  York  Kvctiiug  J^ost 
has  been  outspoken  in  expressing  the  same  view.  According  to 
the  Memphis  Covimenial  yippea/.  General  Wood's  "rapid  ail- 
vance  in  the  army  is  due  to  no  military  achievements  or  any 
other  kind  of  achievements,  but  to  favoritism  pure  and  simple." 
Wood's  part  in  the  fight  at  Santiago,  we  learn  from  tliis  author- 
ity, was  "simply  nil,"  the  credit  for  cleaning  up  Santiago  be- 
longs to  Major  George  M.  Barber,  the  credit  for  cleaning  up 
Havana  to  General  Ludlow,  and  Wood's  record  as  governor, 
"instead  of  being  creditable,  was  highly  scandalous."  But 
Bellairs,  all  this  time,  was  sending  out  his  favorable  reports, 
the  American  people  and  the  Administration  were  grossly  de- 
ceived, and  in  a  few  years  this  general  will  be  the  ranking  officer 
(jf  our  army,  on  a  reputation  manufactured  by  an  ex-member 
of  a  chain-gang!  So  these  journals  argue.  "Only  recently," 
remarks  The  Evening  Post,  "has  the  public  begun  to  realize, 
lilUe  by  little,  what  an  absurdly  mistaken  idea  it  has  had  of 
Wood  as  an  administrator—since  Palma  has  governed  Cuba  far 
better  and  for  much  less  money  ;  since  it  has  appeared  that 
Wood  had  Gomez  and  others  in  his  pay;  that  he  distributed 
insular  funds  to  Mr.  Thurber  and  others  to  bring  about  the  pas- 
sage of  the  reciprocity  treaty  ;  that  he  left  the  island  with  a 
nominal  surplus  and  an  actual  deficit  ;  that  he  fastened  X\\ejai 
<r/</;  gambling  establishment  on  Havana  for  ten  years." 

Not  many  papers,  however,  join  in  this  anti-Wood  crusade. 
Some,  indeed,  show  a  disposition  to  criticize  his  critics,  and  in- 
timate that  the  general's  foes  are  not  actuated  purely  by  devo- 
tion to  justice.     Thus  the  Detroit  Free  Press  says: 

"The  situation  forces  some  plain  talk.  The  old  army  ring  is 
bent  on  downing  Wood  if  such  a  thing  be  possible.  They  have 
the  intense  anger  of  jealousybecau.se  he  has  been  advanced  .so 
rapidly,  becau.se  he  does  not  belong  to  their  close  corporation, 
and  because  in  every  jjosition  he  has  i)roved  the  man  for  the 
place.  Being  invulnerable  in  his  official  record  there  is  no  way 
to   attack   him   unless   by  some   such   devious   method   as  that 
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adopted.     It  will  be  mighty  entertaining  to  watcli   lor  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  open  of  those  now  tiring  from  ambush." 

And  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks,  similarly; 

"Now  Ballentine  ["  Bellairs  "J  did  not '  make  '  General  Wood. 
President  McKinley  had  formed  a  high  estimate  of  General, 
then  Captain  Wood  of  the  Medical  Department,  when  he 
appointed  him  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt also  had  formed  an  equally  high  estimate  of  General  Wood, 
who,  we  have  understood,  has  also  from  his  earliest  days  been 
esteemed  by  General  Miles. 

"So  there  are  others  than  Ballentine,  alias  Bellairs,  who 
'  made  '  General  Wood.  These  gave  General  Wood  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  stutT  that  was  in  him,  and  he  himself  did  the 
rest.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  elements 
particularly  hostile  to  General  Wood  who  secretly  supply  a 
great  deal  of  aid  and  comfort  to  his  enemies.  One  of  these  is 
made  up  of  army  ofhcers  who  think  it  sufficient  to  speak  of  him 
as  the  'doctor-general,'  and  who  can  not  forgive  him  for  begin- 
ning his  militar}' career  as  a  surgeon  ;  and  the  other  is  composed 
of  politicians  who  never  forget  that  he  hewed  to  the  line  in  the 
Neely  and  Rathbone  affairs.  General  Wood  is  now  on  his  way 
to  the  Philippines,  and  can  not  speak  in  his  own  defense  as 
promptly  as  he  would.  Should  he  see  fit  to  enter  the  lists  he 
might  give  some  of  those  who  are  making  the  Bellairs  exposure 
the  basis  of  attacks  on  him  many  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour." 


SUING   STRIKERS   FOR  DAMAGES. 

LABOR  troubles  have  been  productive  of  notable  litigations 
of  late,  and  what  "  is  the  most  far-reaching  decision  or  ver- 
dict yet  found  in  this  country  in  restraint  of  organized  labor,"  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  was  rendered,  on 
April  4,  in  the  county  court  of  Rutland,  Vt.  The  F.  R.  Patch 
Manufacturing  Company  sued  the  members  of  Protection  Lodge, 
No.  215,  Independent  Association  of  Machinists,  for  $10,000 
damages  alleged  to  have  been  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  strike 
of  the  machinists  some  time  ago.     The  jury  awarded  $2,500. 


-NOT   A   (;OOD  TIME  ID  QUARKtL. 


-Harper's  Weekly. 


The  verdict  resembles  the  Taff-Vale  decision,  rendered  in  Eng- 
land a  short  time  ago,  which  held  a  British  labor-union  liable  for 
financial  loss  caused  by  a  strike.  In  the  Vermont  case  the 
machinists  demanded  a  nine-houF  day  and  recognition  of  their 
union.  This  was  refused,  and  on  May  12  last  the  strike  began. 
The  company  declares  that  it  secured  enough  non-union  men, 
but  that  disorder,  boycott,  and  attempts  to  keep  the  men  from 


the  company's  shops,  which  followed  the  effort  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  strikers,  caused  them  financial  loss.  As  a  result  of  the 
boycott,  the  business  of  the  company  is  said  to  have  fallen  from 
$i6g,ooo  during  the  first  five  months  of  1902,  before  the  strike 
was  declared,  to  $41,000  for  the  last  seven  months  of  the  year. 

When  tlie  suit  was  brought  against  the  union  in  January  more 
than  100  writs  were  served  on  the  members.     The  real  estate  of 
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THE   I'IGMV  GORGED;  THE   GIANT  STARVED. 

Niuety  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  ten  per  cent. 

of  the  people. 

—  77/1?  Public,  Chicago. 

every  member  of  the  lodge  was  attached,  and  from  this  the  com- 
pany expects  to  collect  the  amount  of  the  verdict.  The  action  of 
the  jury  is  thought  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  charge  of 
Judge  Haselton,  who  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  union  officials,  who  were  wanted  in  the  suit,  disap- 
peared from  the  city,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  all  of  the  books  of 
every  union  in  the  city  were  hidden  during  the  trial.  The  union 
has  taken  an  appeal  and  will  carry  the  case  into  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State. 

If  the  higher  court  sustains  the  verdict,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "such  organizations  in  Vermont  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  engage  in  boycotts,  intimidation,  and  violence  regard- 
less of  legal  consequences  "  ;  and  the  Hartford  Conrant  declares 
that  while  the  verdict  will  not  ruin  the  union,  it  will  "constrain 
them  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  strikes  and  boycotts 
from  a  new  and  personal  point  of  view."  The  Springfield 
iicpublican,  however,  thinks  the  verdict  will  have  a  decidedly 
different  effect.     It  says  : 

"If  the  Vermont  case  holds  good  and  stands  as  a  precedent, 
union  labor  will  be  as  free  to  organize  strikes  as  ever  ;  and  the 
officials  and  members  of  a  union  concerned  in  a  stcike  will  be  no 
more  liable  for  damages  resulting  from  the  strike,  or  from  any 
disorder,  or  intimidation,  or  boycotting  attending  the  strike, 
unless  it  is  proved  that  they  or  any  number  of  them  have  in- 
stigated or  committed  such  acts.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  such  a  ver- 
dict as  this  in  the  Vermont  case  will  be  to  impress  upon  labor 
and  strike  leaders  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  than  is  com- 
monly manifested.  It  will  not  do  that  they  merely,  in  a  public 
waj',  disclaim  all  relationship  with  unlawful  acts  or  counsel 
peaceful  methods  among  their  followers  ;  they  should  become 
earnestly  active  agents  for  law  and  order,  and  such  a  verdict 
must  prove  a  powerful  influence  to  that  end.  If  a  strike  can 
never  be  made  effective  on  any  other  terms,  it  can  not  and  will 
not  be  tolerated  at  all." 

The  Chicago  Tridnne  recalls,  in  this  connection,  the  similar 
suit    of    the    Waterbury  street- railroad   company  against   the 
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strikers  there,  which  has  not  yet  been  tlecided,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  strikers  were  sued 
collectively,  and  not  individually,  as  in  these  two  cases.  The 
Tribune  remarks : 

'•  If  the  verdict  is  sustained  by  the  higher  courts  there  will  be 
enough  property  to  pay  the  $2,500.  The  members  of  the  union 
who  have  houses  and  lots  will  have  to  foot  the  whole  bill,  while 
the  propertyless  memb(?rs  will  go  unscathed,  unless  they  feel 
themselves  in  honor  bound  to  contribute  to  help  out  their  asso- 
ciates. ...  If  the  course  pursued  by  the  Vermont  and  Connecti- 
cut companies  is  followed  often  when  employers  and  unions  are 
at  odds,  the  property-owning  members  of  such  unions  will  be  at 
a  peculiar  disadvantage.  They  will  be  sued  and  their  property 
attached  even  tho  they  may  not  be  the  ones  who  should  be  sued, 
if  anybody  should  be.  It  is  fairer  that  there  should  be  collective 
responsibility  than  that  a  few  men  should  stand  the  brunt  of 
litigation.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  likely  that  many  suits  will  be 
brought  against  individual  strikers.  Where  damages  are  recov- 
ered, the  amount  usually  will  be  too  small  to  do  more  than  pay 
the  lawyer  bills." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Professor  Wailacf's  idea  that  the  earth  is  at   the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse does  not  surprise  Boston.—  ?'//^  Boston  Globe. 

CniCKrc.N  stealing  has  been  made  a  felony  in  the  State  of  Missouri.     Race 
prejudice   is   cropping    out    every- 
where.—TV/t"  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Tuf:  colleges  and  universities  are 
expressing  their  approval  of  the 
President  by  degrees.— 7'/;^  Balti- 
more American. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  always  has 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  beat 
his  old  Shamrocks  with  the  new  one 
an  V  way.  —  The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

Theke  is  a  "left "party  in  France, 
notes  an  exchange.  Doubtless 
corresponds  with  our  Democratic 
party  in  recent  \ea.vs.  — The  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

New  IDE  \.- If  we  had  the  right 
kind  of  statesmen  at  Harrisburg 
they  could  do  their  own  praying 
and  thus  .save  the  $6  a  day.— 7'//t' 
Chester  iPa.)  'Times. 

Returned  to  Natural  Plk- 
SUITS.— Now  that  it  has  been  settled 
that  Nicaragua  is  not  to  have  the 
canal,  the  people  of  that  country 
are  proceeding  with  their  revolu- 
tion.—ZV/r-  Chicago  Xcws. 

What  is  needed   in    this  country 


is  somebody  who  can  get  up  a  merger  between  the  Mississippi  flood  prob- 
lem and  the  Western  irrigation  protHtm.— The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Mk.  Cleveland  may  drain  some  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  larg- 
est  number  of  clubs  is  always  found  under  the  desirable  tree  in  the  or- 
chard.-7'/f<?  Washington  Tost. 

The  -R^fi  Shamrock  \s,  said  to  be  very  much  like  the  old  one  in  running 
before  the  wind.  She  is  also  like  both  of  the  old  ones  in  running  before 
the  official  run. —  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Ot'R  Admiral  Dewey  should  not  forget  that  he  made  himself  so  phenome- 
nally popular  while  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  and  the  cable 
was  cut. —  The  I^uisville  Courier-Journal. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  advice  to  boys  to  play  and  keep  on  playing,  even  if 
they  get  hurt,  is  indeed  timely.  Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  the  ten- 
dency of  boys  to  stop  playing  and  go  to  work.— /V/«;  Indianapolis  Sentinel. 

Bribery  in  the  Oklahoma  legislature  is  reported.  The  rest  of  the  coun- 
try will  hold  its  breath  with  horror  when  it  thinks  what  a  narrow  escape 
it  had  from  letting  such  a  Territory  into  the  Union.— 7V/(f  Xew  York  .Mail 
and  /Express. 

Mr.  Bryan  thinks  the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party  would 
mean  certain  defeat.  The  Democrats  are  so  accustomed  to  victory  under 
Mr.  Bi  van's  leadership  that  this  is  likely  to  end  all  talk  of  reorganization. 
—  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

If  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  James  K.  Jones  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  would  take  him  out  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  it  ought  to  be  discouraged.  The  Republican  party 
needs  Mr.  Jones  for  Democratic  chairman.— 77/^  Philadelphia  Press. 

SURE  OF  His  Welcome.— "Let  me  get  at  him  !"exclaimed  the  wild-eyed 
man,  trying  to  force  his  way  through  the  crowd  surrounding  the  Presi- 
dent.    "Stop  him!"  shouted    one   of   the    guards.    "He's  an    anarchist!" 

"Anarchist  be  darned!"  said  the 
struggling  man.  "I'm  the  father 
of  twenty-one  children  \"—7'lte  Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

IT  must  occur  to  people  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  that  spending 
government  money  to  make  things 
welter  is  a  work  of  superirrigation. 
—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

.\ppoiN  r  a  Commission  !— It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  cot- 
ton-mill strike  will  plunge  the  coun- 
try into  the  horrors  of  a  shirt-waist 
famine.— 77/tf  Washington  Star. 

Adlai  has  come  out  for  Hearst. 
The  latter  now  has  two  enthusiastic 
supporters.  His  well-known  mod- 
esty prevents  him  from  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  otner  one.— 7"//? 
Chicago  Record- Herald. 

The  President  has  started  on  a 
H,ooc-mile  tour  of  the  country.  His 
route  may  seem  somewhat  round- 
about to  the  casual  observer,  but 
the  ultimate  destination  is  Washing- 
BA.Ngt'tr.  ton,  D.  C.  —  The  i'hiladelphia  North 

—Air.  Bryan's  Commoner.  American. 


Mm-     \ 


-  The  Boiti'ti  Herald. 

VARIOUS   CARTOON    RAPS. 


HE  .Nur  ovi.Kj<'Vi;i>. 

I  lu  Ohio  S!al(-  Journal.  Columbus. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A    REMARKABLE   LITERARY    DISCOVERY. 

A  MOST  interesting  archeological  discovery  was  recently 
made  at  Abusir,  Egypt,  by  a  German  scholar  named  Lud- 
wig  Borcliardt.  In  an  ancient  mummy  case  dating  back  to  the 
age  of  Alexander  or  earlier,  Herr  Borchardt  has  found  a  papyrus 
roll  containing  an  ode  by  Timotheus,  the  Greek  poet  and  musi- 
cian. The  Ituie pendent  chronicles  the  details  of  the  discovery  as 
follows : 

"By  the  head  of  the  buried  man  laj'  the  remains  of  a  small 
leather  purse,  a  sponge,  a  rusted  piece  of  iron,  a  bit  of  wood,  and 
a  thin  roll  of  papyrus.  With  infinite  pains  this  roll  was  opened 
and,  where  broken,  pieced  together.  It  proved  to  be  43  inches 
long  and  contained  five  columns  of  Greek  writing.  The  first 
column  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  the  second  was  not  complete,  but 
the  three  last  were  intact  and  gave  the  concluding  ver.ses  of  a 
poem,  i:i  which  by  good  luck  the  poet  speaks  of  himself  by 
name.  It  was  at  once  clear  from  the  theme  that  we  had  here 
a  portion  of  'The  Persians,'  a  famous  name  of  Timotheus,  of 
which  two  or  three  brief  fragments  were  already  in  our 
anthologies." 

The  Independent  is  much  impressed  by  the  importance  of  this 
literary  find.     It  observes: 

"Only  the  Greek  scholar  can  taste  to  the  full  the  sweetness  of 
such  a  discovery,  but  it  must  possess  no  slight  interest  even  for 
'the  man  of  one  tongue.'  First 
of  all  it  is  the  oldest  manuscript 
Greek  book  yet  known  to  exist, 
dating  as  it  does  from  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  ...  It  is 
the  only  fragment  of  any  con- 
siderable length  of  the  Greek 
Home,  a  form  of  ode  or  hymn 
which  was  originally  employed 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  but 
which  had  become  gradually 
secularized  until  Timotheus  com- 
pletely   altered    its    nature    by 

making  it  a  choral  song.  And  it  is  furthermore  the  only  frag- 
ment of  any  magnitude  from  the  works  of  a  great  and  much  de- 
bated poet  and  musician." 

The  poem  itself  is  a  descriptionof  the  Battle  of  Salamis,  which 
u^^schylus  had  already  made  the  theme  of  his  tragedy,  "The 
Persians. "     We  are  told  : 

"The  style  is  highly  condensed  and  metaphorical,  not  unlike 
the  chorus  of  the  Athenian  tragedy.  Here  for  the  first  time,  so 
far  as  known,  the  sea,  which  to  Homer  was  'dark  '  or  '  purple  ' 
or  '  wine-colored,  ■  is  called 'emerald.'  The  poem  is  brilliantly 
executed,  but  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  treas- 
ures of  Greek  poetry — indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  Timotheus 
would  hold  the  same  rank  iu  our  estimation  as  was  given  him 
in  his  own  day.  Historically,  however,  the  poem  is  of  immense 
interest,  and  its  discovery  gives  greater  warrant  to  our  hopes 
that  some  day  a  comedy  of  Menander  or  the  works  of  Sappho  or 
another  much-desired  treasure  may  be  found  lying  in  a  mummy 
case,  where  it  was  placed  thousands  of  years  ago  to  give  enter- 
tainment to  the  departed  soul  on  his  long  and  perilous  journey." 

Of  Timotheus  himself  but  little  is  known.  He  was  born  at 
Miletus  in  442  b.c.  and  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old.  Further- 
more : 

"  He  was  during  his  long  life  famous  for  his  .skill  in  music  and 
verse,  and  wandered  much  from  city  to  city,  as  was  the  custom 
of  public  writers  in  those  days,  reaping  the  rewards  of  glory. 
His  name  in  after-times  became  almost  a  synonym  for  musician, 
and  it  is  thus,  by  a  pardonable  anachronism,  that  Dryden  in  his 
Ode  '  In  Honor  of  Cecilia's  Day'  introduces  him  into  the  court  of 
Alexander : 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 

."Vmid  the  tuneful  quire. 

With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre  : 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joj-s  inspire. 


.MU.M.MY  CASE   IN    WHICH  THE  PAPYRUS  OF   "  THE   PERSIANS 
Courtesy  of  The  Independent. 


"At  Si)arta,  however,  tradition  maintained — and  the  present 
discovery  confirms  the  story — he  suffered  some  hardship  and 
was  driven  from  the  city  in  disgrace.  The  incident  is  connected 
with  the  development  of  Greek  music,  a  subject  of  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Timotheus,  it  was  believed  and  is  not  certainly 
known,  enlarged  the  lyre,  which  was  employed  iu  accompanying 
the  nonte,  by  the  addition  of  an  eleventh  chord.  Apparently  also 
he  introduced  a  new  strain  of  emotionalism  into  song  and  at- 
tempted all  .sorts  of  descriptive  music.  Thus  at  Sparta,  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  the  staid  and  conservative  folk  of  that  town, 
he  presented  a  dithyramb  on  the  birth  pangs  of  Semele,  which 
must  have  been  shockingly  realistic.  Ac  least  so  it  appeared  to 
the  senate  of  Sparta,  for  they  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
reprimanded,  and  the  offending  chord  or  chords  which  he  added 
to  his  lyre  were  publicly  destroyed.  Such  is  the  tradition,  and  it 
is  confirmed,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  complaint  whicli  he  makes 
in  this  nonte  cf  '  The  Persians.'  " 

The  Greek  text  of  the  newly  found  poem  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  by  the  German  scholar,  Professor  Wilamowitz- 
MollendorfT.  It  is  reprinted  in  The  Independent  (April  9) ,  with 
an  English  translation  by  Paul  Elmer  More.  From  this  transla- 
tion we  quote  the  following  extracts  (the  numerals  referring  to 
the  stanzas  of  the  poem)  : 

".  .  .  (4)  And  for  the  oars  they  threw  out  a  great  structure 
like  a  cornice,  set  with  holes  like  teeth,  strong  to  smite.  And 
the  heads  of  the  stay-beams,  projecting  a  little,  swept  away  the 
enemy's  oars.     Now,  if  without  warning  so  great  a  blow  were 

given  with  these  as  to  break  the 
thwarts,  then  all  the  seamen 
would  try  to  leap  upon  the  hos- 
tile vessel  ;  and  if  the  shock 
Ihreatened^to  fall  like  a  thunder- 
bolt on  the  ship's  side,  then  with 
strong  rowing  they  would  pull 
the  ship  back.  And  as  many  of 
the  oars  as  were  broken  and 
borne  hither  and  thither,  leaving 
bare  the  ship's  flanks  and  the 
surrounding  outworks,  into  these 
they  dashed  with  the  ram  and 
struck  them  down  so  that  they  turned  and  sank  headlong — but  first 

all  their  beauty  was  destroyed  by  the  iron  head  of  the  ram 

"  (22)  And  like  thunderbolts  the  murderous  shafts  were  sent 
whirling  from  their  hands,  and  on  the  bodies  of  the  foe  fell  still 
quivering  from  their  flight  through  the  air.  Masses  of  compact 
lead  also  were  hurled,  and  flaming  balls  set  on  rods  such  as  are 
used  for  lashing  beasts  of  burden.  And  many  were  slaughtered 
l:)y  serpents  having  well-feathered  wings  and  brazen  heads  and 
drawn  tight  by  cords  [that  is,  by  arrows].  And  the  emerald 
sea  in  the  depths  of  the  waves  turned  crimson  where  fire  spurted 
from   the  ships.     And  unceasingly  arose  the  cries  for  help  and 

groanings 

"  (174)  And  when  the  barbarians  hastened  their  flight  back, 
then  straightway  they  drew  from  their  hands  the  two-edged 
javelins  and  tore  their  faces  with  their  nails.  The  fair-woven 
garments  of  Persia  they  rent  about  their  breasts,  and  shrill  rose 
the  lamentation  of  the  Asiatics.  And  all  the  multitude  gathered 
together  by  the  king,  gave  themselves  up  to  much  groaning  be- 
cause of  their  terror,  beholding  the  sorrow  to  be.  And  when  the 
king  saw  the  mingled  host  turning  to  wild  flight,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  did  violence  to  his  body,  and  cried  out  in  the 
tempest  of  his  calamities  :  'Alas  for  the  ruin  of  my  home  !  Alas 
for  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Greek  ships !  for  ye  have  caused  to 
perish  all  the  young  men  of  my  army.  The  ships  that  were  ours 
are  lost  and  shall  not  bear  us  hence;  the  devouring  might  of 
fire  with  its  fierce  flame  will  burn  them,  and  there  shall  be  sor- 
row making  moan  for  the  land  of  Persia.  Alas  for  the  heavy 
fate  that  brought  me  into  Greece. — But  come,  delay  not ;  j'oke 
the  four-horse  chariot,  and  others  of  you  pile  unreckoned  wealth 
on  the  wagons,  and  set  fire  to  the  tents,  lest  there  be  any  profit 
to  them  from  our  riches."    .... 

"  (210)  And  the  Greeks,  having  set  up  a  trophy,  that  most 
holy  of  the  shrines  of  Zeus,  raised  a  song  of  psean  to  the  protect- 
ing god,  dancing  in  harmony  with  the  rhythm  and  beating  the 
ground  with  their  feet." 
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A   CRUSADE   AGAINST   "THE   STAGE 
IRISHMAN." 

THE  concerted  attacks  made  by  Irishmen  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  upon  the  stage  production  of  a  musical  farce 
entitled  "McFadden's  Row  of  Flats  "  raises  an  issue  which  at 
first  sight  seems  frivolous  enough,  but  which  has  its  deeper  sig- 
nificance.    As  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  remarks : 

"This  protest  of  the  Irish  people  against  the  degrading  of 
themselves  and  their  race  on  the  stage  is  not  a  mushroom  growth 
of  to-day  or  yesterday.  At  home  in  Ireland  this  movement  has 
long  since  matured,  and  there  the  people  have  already  driven 
from  the  public  stage  the  disgusting  and  degrading  caricatures 
imported  from  England  and  elsewhere  ;  and  the  movement  of 
the  Irish  here  is  but  the  continuation  and  spreading  of  that 
movement  to  end  once  for  all  what  they  consider  a  grave 
injustice." 

The  farce  complained  of  is  a  caricature  upon  Irish  life  and 
character.  Its  most  offensive  feature  is  the  portrayal  of  an 
Irishman  "with  the  face  of  a  gorilla,  wearing  green  whiskers," 
who  shares  his  home  with  a  pig.  The  comedy  has  been  hissed 
in  several  cities.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  it  was  "rotten- 
egged  "  by  large  bodies  of  Irishmen,  many  of  whom  were  subse- 
quently arrested.  This  crusade  against  "the  stage  Irishman" 
has  attracted  attention  all  over  the  country,  and  is  the  subject  of 
columns  of  correspondence  in  the  New  York  press.  The  New 
York  Iris/t  IVor/t/  is  enthusiastic  in  support  of  this  movement  of 
protest.     It  says : 

"The  stage  Irishman  has  been  a  standing  insult  to  the  Irish 
race  for  a  generation  and  more.  And  it  is  to  the  discredit  of 
the  race  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  go  so  long  in  his  brutal 
caricature. 

"  But  to-day,  thanks  to  the  Gaelic  League  and  the  United  Irish 
League  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  a  spirit  of  self- 
respect  has  been  infused  into  the  young  men  of  Irish  blood  which 
asserts  its  life  in  action  and  which,  if  only  persisted  in,  is  bound 
to  sweep  into  the  cesspool  of  contempt  those  filthy  wretches  who 
are  doing  England's  work  in  the  caricature  guise  in  which  our 
common  enemy  would  have  all  Irishmen  appear  to  the  world  as 
their  true  selves. 

"The  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  driving  the  stage 
Irishman  off  the  boards  are  not  rowdies.  They  are  gentlemen. 
They  are  good  citizens.  They  are  impelled  to  enter  upon  this 
work  in  the  spirit  of  crusaders.  They  feel  that  the  outrage  has 
gone  on  long  enough,  and  they  are  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

"God  speed  them  I  " 

The  Kansas  City  Jot/ r/ui/,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  regret 
at  the  thought  that  the  stage  Irishman  may  Ijc  banished  from  the 
boards.     It  comments: 

"The  Irish  are  caricatured  oftener,  perhaps,  than  any  other  race, 
but  if  they  would  st(jp  to  think,  they  would  see  that  people  always 
like  and  never  despise  the  stage  and  cartoon  Irishman.  Does  any- 
body imagine  that  the  world  has  less  regard  for  the  Irish  since 
Mr.  Dunne  created' Mr.  Dooley  *  ?  Nobody  ever  despised  Dooley 
and  nobody  ever  disliked  him,  except,  possibly,  the  interesting 
old  Chicago  saloonkeeper  after  whom  he  was  patterned. 

"The  stage  Irishman  has  done  much  good  in  the  world.  He 
has  caused  many  melancholy  folks  to  laugh  and  lightened  many 
overloaded  people's  burdens.  When  well-played,  he  is  a  tonic 
to  the  mind,  and  no  medicine  can  beat  him  for  liver  comjilaint. 
He  contributes  largely  to  the  gaiety  of  nations,  as  well  as  to 
receipts  of  the  box-office.     Long  may  be  wave." 

The  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"The  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  wlfo  egged  the  actors  appearing  in  'McFadden's 
Row  of  Flat.i  '  in  characters  that  caricatured  the  Irish  race  have 
set  a  precedent  of  deep  concern  to  all  playgoers.  The  Irish  are 
by  no  means  the  only  folks  whose  distinctive  features  have  lieen 
utilized  for  fun-making  on  the  stage  in  the  exaggerated  shapes 
required  for  dramatic  effect. 

"The  German  dialect  of  the  theater  world  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  Irish  brogue.     The  Swedish  dialect  put  into  the  mouths  of 


.serving-maidtj  and  sailor  men  makes  a  long  chapter  of  stage 
lingo.  Italian  hand-organ  men  are  famous  butts.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  overdrawn  stage  Frenchman — the  'frog-eater'?  In 
how  many  plays  have  the  Yankees  been  held  up  to  ridicule? 
What  of  the  thick  and  drawling  Englishman  who  stalks  as  the 
chief  form  of  humor  on  many  histrionic  boards?  The  Southern 
brigadiers?  The  negro  minstrels?  The  Jews?  The  types  which 
have  suffered  in  this  manner  at  the  hands  of  the  comedy  writers 
almost  fill  the  catalog  of  humanity. 

"With  the  Irisli  precedent  to  guide  them,  the  caricatured  races 
may  be  expected  to  rise  in  rebellion.  The  hired  men  of  a  hun- 
dred New  England  hills  maybe  looked  to  for  an  excursion  to  the 
town  hall  or  the  op'ry  house  and  an  assault  upon  their  mimic. 
The  pushcart  pedlers  of  all  the  East  Side  will  invade  Dave  War- 
field's  playhouse  and  rush  him  from  the  scene.  Visiting  Britons 
will  league  themselves  to  mob  the  local  stage  lord.  We  expect 
to  read  that  all  the  police  detectives  in  the  community  have 
egged  that  remarkable  stage  representation  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  appears  nightly  in  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas's  current 
play.  Weber  and  Fields  will  be  swept  from  the  boards  by  the 
German  legions  who  marched  before  Prince  Henry.  Will  the 
wealthy  of  the  nation  neglect  this  cue  from  the  Irish  and  refuse 
to  egg  Jerome  Sykes,  who  holds  them  nightly  up  to  ridicule? 
And  will  the  Bowery  toughs  and  rounders  see  themselves  made 

game  of  without  dissent? 

■'  We  think  we  can  understand  the  objections  to  the  stage 
Irishman;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  them  raised  now,  long  after 
the  stoppage  of  the  great  flood  of  Irish  immigration.  Long  ago, 
when  the  Irish  were  pouring  in  here  in  thousands,  fresh  from 
their  emerald  home,  and  felt  the  clannishness  of  strangers  in- 
stead of  the  assurance  of  prosperous  full-blown  citizens,  they 
laughed  at  the  stage  Irishman  with  the  rest,  and  never  a  sound 
of  criticism  was  heard  in  the  laud." 


THE    PERSONAL    ELEMENT   IN    DANTE'S 
WORK. 

ALTIIO  Dante's  spiritual  experience  has  become  the  heritage 
of  the  world,  the  authentic  detail  in  regard  to  his  material 
life  is  exceedingly  scant.  In  a  new  book  on '•  Dante  and  His 
Time,"  Dr.  Karl  Federn,  of  Vienna,  endeavors  to  reveal  the 
poet's  personality  through  the  medium  of  his  own  literary  ex- 
jjression.     He  writes : 

"  Dante  is  the  hero  of  all  his  works,  not  a  creature  of  the  brain 
which  he  may  have  modeled  after  his  own  likeness,  as  so  many 
poets  have  done,  but  he  himself:  Dante  Alighieri  of  St.  Peter's 
Gate  in  Florence.  He  loved  Beatrice.  He  was  in  hell,  in  purga- 
tory, and  in  paradise.  He  himself.  He  tells  us  so.  We  can 
not  doubt  it.  The  word  'I  '  may  be  encountered  on  every  page 
of  liis  poems.  All  his  works  are 'Truth  and  Fiction  '  ['  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit  ']out  of  his  life.  Dante's  whole  poetry  is  nothing 
but  a  poetical  autobiography.  This  is  the  feature  which  makes 
tliem  so  vivid,  which  forces  us  to  such  deep  participation  in  his 
feelings.  He  is  a  poet  of  an  unheard-of  spiritual  egoism,  he 
expresses  his  opinion  on  every  question,  on  every  personage,  on 
every  event.  For  his  own  time  he  must  have  been  modern  and 
actual  to  the  highest  degree.  For  does  he  not  mention  himself 
and  all  his  acquaintances  by  name?  His  readers  could  hear 
what  their  late  cousin  had  spoken  in  the  flames  of  hell,  or  what 
occupied  their  sister  in  paradise. 

"And  for  this  reason  he  tells  us  so  much  more  of  his  time  than 
his  time  had  to  tell  of  him.  There  is  but  one  soul  in  these  dis- 
tant days  whose  inmost  thoughts  are  laid  before  us  and  may  be 
glanced  over:  the  soul  of  Dante. 

"  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  said  we  know  him  so  well.  Of 
course  we  do.  We  may  hear  speak  incessantly  and  all  his  words 
are  weighty.  But  here  again  one  must  be  able  to  hear.  And 
it  almost  makes  one  despair  to  see  how  silly  clever  men  become 
when  lliey  read  a  poet  like  Dante,  what  pedantic  methods  they 
adopt,  what  quibijlings.  instead  of  silent  enjoyment,  nrc  the  fruits 
of  reading  Dante." 

Dr.  Federn  protests  against  that  species  of  comineiu.iiy  on 
the  work  of  a  great  poet  which,  instead  of  taking  an  author's 
work  as  a  whole,  extracts  hidden  meanings  from  isolated  words 
and  sentences.      "Writers  on   Dante,"  he  says,  "occupy  them- 
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selves  with  his  opinions  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  his 
soul."     We  quote  further  : 

"Scholars  have  written  very  clever  and  erudite  treatises  on  the 
connection  of  Dante's  three  chief  works — on  his  '  Geistesgang  '  ; 
but  in  everyone  the  question  is  only  one  of  Dante's  religious 
and  i)hilosophical  opinions  ;  and  nowhere,  with  tlie  single  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  allusion  in  Carlyle's  lecture,  is  a  word  said  or  a 
thought  spent  on  the  deeper  question  :  what  a  terrible  revolution 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  soul  of  a  man  who  from  such  a 
tender,  childlike  idyll  of  innocent  love  as  the  '  New  Life'  came 
to  write  such  a  poem  of  indignation  and  wrath  as  the  '  Divine 
Comedy. ' 

"Most  men  even  say  that  the  time  when  Dante  wrote  the 
'Divine  Comedy'  was  a  time  of  peace  and  of  quietude  of  soul. 
People  who  say  so  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  passes 
in  a  poet's  soul.  For  tho  the  man  who  could  write  such  a  work 
must  have  been  firm  and  sure  of  his  mission,  yet  toward  the 
world  he  was  filled  with  trembling  rage  and  indignation  ;  an  un- 
quenchable ire  against  men  burned  within  the  same  man  who 
once,  to  designate  his  feeling  for  all  men,  had  found  but  the  one 
word  'love.'  Scartazzini  in  his  last  book  calls  Dante  a  man  of 
one  casting — 'a  nature  of  granite. '  Not  .so.  He  only  became  so 
gradually  and  in  his  later  years  ;  the  casting  had  once  been  soft 
and  plastic,  which  by  the  most  tragic  fate  became  so  hard  and 
granite-like." 

And  so  in  all  Dante's  work  this  personal  element,  based  on 
actual  spiritual  experience,  may  be  traced.  Dr.  Federn  con- 
cludes: 

"He  ends  his  first  work  when  he  is  still  almost  a  boy  in  Flor- 
ence, hardly  ripened  to  manhood,  with  words  of  a  strange  and 
wonderful  vision  and  the  resolution  to  work  steadfastly,  until  he 
shall  have  told  of  Beatrice  what  has  never  been  told  of  any 
woman  on  earth. 

"We  can  trace  how  in  the  first  period  of  his  life  all  these  great 
dreams  dawn  on  him,  how  in  the  second  he  tries  in  vain  to  enter 
life,  to  do  as  others  do,  to  be  active  and  work  like  ordinary  men  ; 


how  he  is  thrown  back  and  repulsed,  understood  by  nobody  and 
left  alone  with  his  dreams  and  the  world  within  him,  until  after 
unlieard-of  toils  he  expresses  all  this  in  that  ever-sacred  .song 
wliich  will  appear  holy  to  men  of  all  times  and  races  and  eras  ; 
and,  his  task  being  thus  accomplished,  dies." 


EXHIBITION   OF   THE    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 

I^HE  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists  was  opened  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago. 
More  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  are  shown  this  year, 
and  their  character  is  such  as  to  lead  Harper' s  Week/y  to  three 
generalizations,  namely  : 

"The  average  of  achievement  is,  on  tlie  whole,  a  grade  higher 
than  usual  ;  the  number  of  canvases  painted  by  Americans  in 
Paris  is  increasing  year  by  year ;  despite  tlie  great  names  in  the 
catalog,  the  list  of  painters  who  do  not  exhibit  with  the  society 
is  growing  so  long  as  to  suggest  the  condition  that  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  society  itself  by  secedersfrom  the  Academy. " 

The  Carnegie  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  painting  entered  in 
competition  is  awarded  to  Douglas  Volk's"The  Boy  with  the 
Arrow."     Says  the  New  York  Sttn  : 

"It  represents  a  lad  in  white  sweater,  corduroy  breeches,  and 
woolen  stockings  seated  on  a  rock  beneath  a  tree,  holding  an 
arrow.  One  may  wish  that  the  landscape  setting  had  been  more 
closely  studied,  since  a  truly  out-of-door  feeling  would  have  been 
more  in  tune  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  young  face — 

A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 

These  lines  come  into  my  mind  in  presence  of  this  strong,  sweet, 
poignant  picture." 

The  Julia  A.  Shaw  prize  of  $300  for  the  best  work  of  art  ex- 
hibited by  a  woman  is  awarded  to  Louise  Cox,  wife  of  the  artist 
Kenyon   Cox,    for  "Olive,"  a  portrait  of   a   little   girl  in  pink. 
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Louis  Loeb's"The  Dawn"  wins  the  landscape  i)rize  of  $300, 
offered  by  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb.  The  last-named  i)icture  is 
highly  praised  by  The  Sun  : 

"It  is  an  imaginative  conception  based  upon  nature  study, 
such  a  scene  as  Corot  might  have  dreamed  :  a  tree-sheltered  pool 
with  figures  preparmg  to  bathe,  and  otliers  descending  tlie  slope 
of  dewy  grass,  while  all  the  place  is  radiant  with  the  soft,  vir- 
ginal purity  and  tender  refreshment  of  the  young  day.  It  is  an 
idyl  of  the  world's  perennial  youth.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  young  painter, 
heir  to  knowledge  and  resources  of  painting  that  Coiot  misstxl, 
working,  however,  in  the  same  beautiful  vein  of  delicate  im- 
agination. His  future  very  largely  must  depend  upon  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  fellow  countrymen." 

Other  prominent  features  of  the  exhibition  are  Mr.  Abbott 
Thayer's  "Winged  Figure,"  dedicated  to  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son ;  Mr.  Samuel  Isham's"The  Coming  of  Spring";  Mr.  John 
S.  Sargent's  portrait  of  William  M.  Cha.->e  ;  Mr.  John  W.  Alex- 
ander's "The  Flower";  and  Mr.  William  M.  Chase's  portraits 
of  George  Inness,  Jr.  and  of  Edward  J.  Steichen. 


THE    NOVELS   OF    MRS.    HUMPHRY   WARD. 

IN  any  consideration  of  the  literary  work  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
oft-debated  problem  involved  in  the  relation  of  art  to  ethics. 
How  far  has  a  novelist  the  right  to  use  fiction  as  the  vehicle  of  a 
moral  or  religious  or  social  message?  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
who  contributes  a  critique  on  "The  Work  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  "  to  The  North  American  Review  (April),  thinks  that  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  which  has  existed  in  regard  to  the  rank  of 
Mrs.  Ward  as  a  novelist,  and  the  permanent  value  and  charm  of 
her  work  as  literature,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  reader^  have  re- 
served their  judgment  of  the  quality  of  her  fiction  until  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  she  was  writing  fiction  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  religious  reform  or  social  ameli- 
oration.    Mr.  Mabie  says: 

"It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  publication  of  '  Robert  Elsmere  ' 
brought  Mrs.  Ward  into  sudden  prominence.  A  very  unpreten- 
tious story  for  children,  'Milly  and  Oily,'  and  a  love-story, 
'Miss  Bretherton, '  had  attracted  no  attention  and  gave  slight 
indication  of  the  remarkable  energy  and  intensity  which  Mrs. 
Ward  was  on  the  point  of  revealing.  .  .  .  The  appearance  of 
'Robert  Elsmere  '  in  1888  was  happily  timed  with  a  notable  and 
deeply  interesting  stage  of  siiiritual  experience  through  which 
many  men  and  women  of  religious  temper  were  passing.  That 
there  was  a  note  of  spiritual  autobiography  in  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. That  note  had  a  vibratory  quality,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
English-speaking  world  its  echoes  were  audible.  Rarely  has  a 
book  dealing  with  a  purely  spiritual  crisis  found  so  many  readers. 
Such  books  often  produce  profound  effects,  but  they  usually 
attract  the  few  and  repel  the  many.  '  Robert  Elsmere  '  became 
in  a  few  months  the  most  popular  novel  of  its  day.  Probably  no 
novel  of  recent  times  has  been  so  widely  and  seriously  discussed. 
The  secret  of  its  popularity  was  not  far  to  seek  :  it  translated  a 
crisis  of  the  mind  and  spirit  into  dramatic  terms  ;  it  was  a  mov- 
ing and  deeply  interesting  story.  To  the  few  it  was  a  study  of 
a  phase  of  contemporary  thought;  to  the  many  it  was  a  novel 
whose  intensity  of  feeling  laid  a  spell  on  the  imagination.  That 
intensity  gave  it  momentary  compulsion,  but  limited  its  value  as 
a  work  of  art.  Full  of  sincere  feeling  and  revealing  ability  of 
a  very  high  order,  this  striking  study  of  the  jisychology  of  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  because 
it  was  loo  close  to  the  experience  it  described  to  give  that  experi- 
ence breadth  and  finality  of  expression  ;  it  was  the  very  able 
book  of  an  hour." 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  Mrs.  Ward's  later  novels, 
Mr.  Mabie  says : 

"  '  David  Grieve  '  opened  with  a  charming  picture  of  childhood, 
contained  some  admirably  drawn  portraits  and  was  full  of  inter- 
esting incident;  but  there  were  two  distinct  stories  in  it  and 
they  were  not  perfectly  olended  ;  they  betrayed  a  tendency  to 
run  their  separate  courses  independently  of  one  another.     In 


'  Marcella  '  there  was  a  deeper  unity  and  a  marked  advance  in 
dramatic  power.  The  story  had  a  noble  lift  of  spirit  ;  it  lacked 
neither  structural  order  nor  distinction  of  style;  but  it  did  lack 
humor  and  liglitness  of  touch.  'Sir  George  Tressady,'  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  Marcella  were  still  further  related,  was  distinctly 
below  the  level  of  its  predecessor  in  interest  and  power.  '  The 
Story  of  Bessie  Costrell,'  which  soon  followed,  was  less  ambi- 
tious and  elaborate,  but.  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication,  was 
the  most  successful  piece  of  fiction  Mrs.  Ward  had  written.  It 
was  full  of  ease,  naturalness,  simplicity.  It  was  not  however, 
a  pleasant  story,  and  it  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
It  stands  alone  among  Mrs.  Ward's  earlier  novels  as  a  piece  of 
pure  fiction  ;  it  states  no  problem  ;  it  simply  tells  a  story. 

"In  '  Hel'oeck  of  Bannisdale  '  Mrs.  Ward  took  up  the  religious 
problem  from  another  side  and,  by  a  striking  contrast  of  tem- 
peraments, brought  its  tremendous  significance  as  a  factor  in 
human  experience  into  clear  light.  The  novel  was  not,  however, 
convincing ;  it  was  full  of  thought  and  there  were  dramatic  pas- 
sages of  great  power  in  it,  but  it  left  the  reader  cold. 

"With  the  publication  of 'Eleanor'  Mrs.  Ward  entered  upon 
another  stage  in  her  growth  as  an  artist.  In  that  firmly  con- 
structed and  finely  written  novel  the  didactic  element  is  dis- 
solved, so  to  sjjeak,  in  a  richer  and  more  penetrating  artistic  im- 
pulse. The  power  of  moral  portraiture  in  the  story  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  but  it  is  not  more  subtle  or  convincing  than  the 
power  of  investing  the  movement  of  the  plot  and  the  personality 
of  the  actors  with  moving  and  compelling  human  interest ;  while 
the  background  of  the  story  is  sketched  with  an  art  which  makes 
the  exquisite  Italian  landscape  a  distinct  and  essential  element 
in  the  story.  Nowhere  else  has  Mrs.  Ward  more  clearly  revealed 
the  sensitiveness  of  her  imagination  and  the  opulence  of  her 
style  ;  opulence  in  the  sense  of  richness  of  resource  rather  than 
richness  of  diction  ;  for  the  specific  qualities  of  the  descriptive 
passages  in  'Eleanor'  are  delicacy  of  shading,  subtle  uses  of 
words  of  color  and  form,  true  and  sensitive  perceptions  of  light 
and  shadow." 

Mrs.  Ward's  latest  novel,  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter, "  strikes  new 
ground.  It  is  "a  study  of  temperament,  but  by  no  means  a 
problem  novel."     We  quote  further  : 

"The  old  and  ever-present  problem  of  the  reaction  of  the 
individual  against  the  over-pressure  of  organized  social  tradi- 
tions, standards,  and  laws  is  stated  afresh  ;  but  that  problem,  in 
some  form,  is  the  substance  of  all  drama  and  fiction  that  have 
any  claim  to  be  accei)ted  as  art.  In  ceasing  to  deal  directly 
with  ethical  and  social  questions  Mrs.  Ward  has  not  ceased  to 
use  her  art  for  high  purposes  and  in  a  profoundly  serious  spirit ; 
she  has  simply  brought  the  teacher  and  the  artist  in  her  own 
nature  into  true  relations.  ...  In  no  other  story  has  she  ap- 
proached the  brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  'Lady  Rose's  Daugh- 
ter '  ;  the  easy  touch-and-go  of  familiar  talk,  the  delicate  but 
sharply  defined  contrasts  of  character  in  appearance,  bearing, 
and  speech  ;  the  interplay  and  modification  of  character  by  char- 
acter. In  lightness  of  touch,  variety  of  mood  and  temperament, 
and  in  ease  of  mood  this  story  marks  Mrs.  Ward's  highest 
achievement.  In  no  other  novel  has  she  given  so  many  evi- 
dences of  the  possession  of  the  original  qualities  of  the  novelist : 
knowledge  of  life,  dramatic  power,  symjiathy  of  imagination, 
humor,  and  the  gift  of  .pathos." 

In  the  following  paragraph  Mr.  Mabie  sums  up  what  he  deems 
the  strong  qualities  in  Mr.s.  Ward's  work  : 

"Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  was  predestined  to  seriousness  of  mood 
by  the  traditions  and  temper  of  h^-r  family  ;  she  has  become  an 
artist  by  resolute  achievement.  In  ability  of  the  most  substan- 
tial English  quality  she  is  i)rceminent  among  the  women  of  her 
generation  who  are  dealing  with  the  arts  of  expression  ;  she  has 
a  high  degree  of  concentration,  that  faculty  which  focuses  all  the 
forces  of  the  nature  on  one  line  of  endeavor;  and  she  has  the 
pertinacity  of  mind  which  turns  thtwJ  forces  to  the  highest 
account  and  evokes  their  finest  qualities.  Her  work  is  saturated 
with  character  in  its  thoroughness  of  structure,  its  firm  knitting 
togetiier  of  all  the  threads  of  story,  its  scrupulous  care  for  detail, 
its  delicate  precision  of  diction.  In  all  these  things  the  Arnold 
ethical  energy  is  worked  out  and  its  ethical  passion  expressed. 
The  restraint  and  moderation  of  statement,  the  occasional  elabo- 
tion  for  qualifying  phrases,  the  range  of  allusion,  the  ease  with 
which   the   .social   side  of  a  ripe  and   highly  developed  society  is 
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conveyed:  these  qualities  suggest  without  intruding  the  wide 
and  generous  culture  which  lies  behind  Mrs.  Ward's  work  and 
gives  it  breadth  of  outlook  and  a  quality  of  largeness." 


AN    ENGLISH    VIEW   OF   AMERICAN    FICTION. 

AXTHOXY  HOPE,  the  English  novelist,  who  is  at  present 
on  a  visit  to  this  country,  is  disposed  to  take  a  decidedly 
cheerful  view  of  the  prospects  of  American  fiction.  He  observes 
that  our  novelists  are  at  last  beginning  to 
really  "discover"  tlie  latent  possibilities 
of  American  literary  material,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say:  "Many  British  authors 
still  receive,  and  I  do  not  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  receive,  ready  welcome  and  ap- 
preciation on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
....  But  novels  which  are  either  the 
work  of  foreigners  or,  tho  written  by 
Americans,  are  derived  from  an  inspira- 
tion sought  abroad,  have  lost  their  rela- 
tive prominence  ;  and  to-day  for  the  great 
bulk  of  American  readers  the  American 
novel  stands  first  and  foremost."  ^Mr. 
Hope  continues  (in  Collier' s  Weekly)  : 

"To  the  sons  of  a  small  island  (and  the 
smaller  we  realize  it  to  be,  the  prouder 
we  feel  entitled  to  be  of  it)  the  United 
States  of  America — to  leave  the  rest  of  the 
Western  continent  out  of  the  question — 
seem  properly  described  not  as  a  country 
but  as  a  world — a  world  marvelously  rich 
in  varieties  of  climate,  of  natural  features. 
of  human  types,  and  of  social  environ- 
ment. As  the  English  writer  of  novels 
must  envy  the  Frenchman  his  language, 
so  he  might  be  pardoned  for  grudging 
to  the  American  this  extraordinary  wealth 
of  material.  There  have  been  eminent 
English  writers  who  have  made  various 
parts  of  the  countryside  their  own  —  I 
need  instance  only  Richard  Blackmore 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy — but  Great  Brit- 
ain offers  no  such  salient  [contrasts  and 
no  such  striking  variations  as  may  be 
found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Union. 
From  this  springs  the  first  line  of  develop- 
ment of   the  American  novel — the  novel 

of  a  locality,  of  a  State,  or  of  some  district  marked  by  distinctive 
characteristics. 

"The  function  of  this  class  of  book  is  to  interpret  one  part  of 
the  land  to  the  dwellers  in  another  part — to  picture  the  West  for 
the  East,  the  South  for  the  North,  to  make  Kentucky  understood 
of  New  York,  to  speak  in  the  voice  of  California  to  the  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  interest  of  such  work  is  obvious  ;  if 
a  stranger  may  express  an  opinion  on  such  a  matter,  its  national 
value  must  also  be  very  great.  And  just  as  present-day  condi- 
tions vary  so  enormously  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  so 
tradition  and  history  vary  also. 

"  Hence  comes  another  line  of  development  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  marked  success  of  recent  years  and  is,  I  think,  very 
far  from  having  reached  its  limit  yet.  The  charm  and  romance 
of  American  history  seem  of  late  to  have  dawned  with  a  new — 
at  least  with  a  much  fuller — revelation  on  American  readers. 
The  past  of  their  own  country,  the  story  of  their  own  struggles 
and  wars,  the  figures  of  the  heroes  of  bygone  days — the  men 
their  fathers  followed — have  come  by  their  own  in  story.  Henri 
IV.  yields  place  (not  before  he  has  done  a  good  day's  work  !)  to 
Washington,  and  if  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  are  treated  of,  it  is 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts  in  Virginia.  The  great  men  of  the  Civil 
War  pay  toll  to  legend  and  begin  to  be  the  center  of  romance. 
The  work  of  Scott  and  of  Thackeray  is  being  done — or  begun — 
for  America  by  her  own  writers.  And  lastly  the  present  hour — 
the  latest  and  most  urgent  expression  of  the  national  character 
— fin'''s  its  voire  v\  fic'inn.     'J'lie  rovel  of  trade,  of  cnnimei'ce,  of 
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competition  and  the  struggle  of  life,  the  novel  of  the  great  busy 
city,  makes  its  appearance,  written  with  a  zest  and  welcomed 
with  an  interest  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  Its  tragedies,  its  struggles,  the 
sense  of  effort,  of  fight,  of  a  satisfaction  won  only  by  constant 
activity  and  held  only  at  the  cost  of  unresting  vigilance,  reflect 
as  truly  one  side  of  the  nation's  life  as  the  quiet  of  a  New-Eng- 
land village  or  the  spacious  freedom  of  the  plains  show  forth  and 
inteipret  others.  The  three  lines  of  development  go  on  side  by 
side,  cooperating  in  the  interpretation  of  the  national  history  and 

character — the  life  of  the  past  and  the  life 

of  to-day." 

To  ask  whether  such  an  interpretation 
of  a  nation  to  itself  will  be  permanent, 
says  Mr.  Hope,  is  much  the  same  as  to  ask 
the  question  about  the  national  life  itself. 
There  is  too  much  doubling  and  fearing, 
he  thinks,  about  these  new  developments. 
"American  literature,  or  its  American 
critics,  could  afford  to  borrow  some  of  the 
robust  confidence  of  American  business." 
He  concludes : 

"  Unmerited  successes  are  to  be  ex- 
pected— the  great  public  is  not  an  exact- 
ing, or  at  any  rate  not  a  quick-judging, 
critic — and  they  need  disturb  us  very  lit- 
tle. They  are  especially  likely  to  occur, 
7  think,  under  the  conditions  which  I  have 
indicated.  The  charm  of  the  subjects,  of 
the  newly  awakened  interest  and  the 
freshly  quickened  realization,  is  itself 
enough  to  carry  readers  awaj*.  Delight 
in  the  story  disarms  criticism  of  the  way 
in  which  it  is  told.  People  want  to  read 
about  these  things,  and  thej'  will  read 
poor  books  about  them  rather  than  none. 
That  they  want  to  read  about  them  at  all 
seems  to  me  such  a  great  national  gain 
that  we  may  possess  our  souls  in  patience 
in  face  of  some  aberrations  of  taste.  Time 
will  go  far  to  correct  these.  Pioneers  reap 
crops  with  little  trouble  and  with  small 
skill  in  agriculture  ;  later  generations  of 
vv^orkers  need  a  better  equipment  if  they 
are  to  command  the  same  success.  It  is 
not  as  if  the  good  work  did  not  find  ap- 
preciation ;  it  does,  and  in  ample  meas- 
ure, and  there  is  very  much  of  it.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  indiscrimination  is  generally  one  of  the  marks  of 
enthusiasm  ;  it  will  be  a  happy  thing  if  the  enthusiasm  can  sur- 
vive the  rise  of  a  severer  judgment. 

"Meanwhile  there  is  this  at  least  to  say,  that  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  have  authors  had  a  finer  audience  ready  to 
welcome  them,  or  the  public  a  body  of  authors  more  eager  to 
interest  it.  And  there  is  that  splendid  wealth  of  material— a 
mine  of  wealth,  really  hardly  more  than  opened.  If  I  were  an 
American,  I  should  have  a  good  confidence — and  I  should  not  be 
distressed  at  the  fact  that  readers  have,  here  and  there,  been 
too  ready  to  believe — well,  what  accredited  critics  have  not  always 
been  guiltless  of  telling  them.  The  same  phenomenon  may, 
after  all,  be  observed  sometimes  on  my  side  of  the  ocean." 


NOTES. 


A  French  dramntization  of  Mark  Twain's  story,  "The  Stolen  White 
Elephant,"  is  being  presented  at  the  Odeon  Theater,  Paris.  The  authors 
of  the  play  are  Alex,  and  Max  Fischer.  On  the  opening  night  Mark  Twain 
sent  the  management  the  following  telegram:  "Best  compliments  to  the 
dramatists.  I  hope  tlie  detectives  will  shed  glory  on  a  cruelly  slandered 
profession." 

Much  interest  is  evinced  in  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Conried,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Maurice  Grau,  intends  to  produce  Wagner's  "  Parsifal  "  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-House  next  winter.  In  his  wil)  Wagner  stipulated  that 
"  Parsifal  "  should  be  produced  in  Baireuth  only,  and  since  his  death  his 
widow  has  enjoyed  what  amounts  to  a  monopoly  in  this  famous  musical 
work.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Conried  has  offered  Mme.  Wagner  $25,000  for  the 
privilege  of  producing  the  opera  ;  but  tliat  he  will  give  it  with  or  without 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


UNDERGROUND   OBSERVATORIES. 

A  PROPOSAL  lo  install  several  hundrcci  sublerranean  ob- 
servatories at  depths  of  anywhere  from  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  a  mile  or  so.  may  appear  sufficiently  startling.  It 
ceases  to  be  so,  however,  when  we  learn  that  the  observers  them- 
selves are  to  be  on  the  earth's  surface;  it  is  only  their  instru- 
ments that  it  is  proposed  to  place  so  far  under  ground,  and  these 
may  be  lowered  into  borings  such  as  are  now  made  for  artesian 
wells.  The  principal  measurements  would  be  of  temperature; 
but  it  is  claimed  by  M.  A.  Laisant.  who  advocates  the  plan,  that 
its  results  would  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
crust  and  its  phenomena,  both  normal  and  abnormal.  M. 
Laisant  sets  forth  his  plan  in  La  Raisoii,  in  an  article  quoted  in 
the  Revue  ScieiUi/ii/ue  (F'ebruary  7).     He  says: 

"While  astronomical  instruments  involve  considerable  expense 
on  account  of  their  high  precision,  the  apparatus  in  use  for 
meteorological  observations  cost  much  less,  and  this  would  also 
be  true  for  those  that  would  be  employed  in  subterranean 
observation 

"It  would  be  sufficient  to  sink  at  a  certain  number  of  properly 
chosen  points  holes  in  the  same  manner  as  artesian  wells,  or, 
still  better,  in  the  way  that  is  used  in  America  to  bore  for  petro- 
leum. The  depth  would  be  more  or  less  considerable  according 
to  the  region  and  the  nature  of  the  geological  strata ;  it  should 
be  governed  by  data  known  to  science  but  should  in  general  be 
as  great  as  possible.  It  would  probably  not  be  chimerical  to 
think  of  reaching  a  depth  of  several  kilometers  in  some  places, 
while  in  others  a  few  hundred  meters  might  suffice. 

"As  to  the  locations  of  the  borings  and  their  number,  here  too 
the  geologists  can  furnish  the  necessary  indications.  We  should 
note  here  that  deep  borings,  while  in  course  of  making,  will  give 
interesting  geological  information,  since  they  will  furnish  con- 
tinuously specimensof  the  strata  traversed,  which  maybe  studied 
and  analyzed. 

"  When  the  boring  has  once  been  finished,  it  will  be  easy  to 
introduce  into  it  measuring-apparatus,  and  especially  thermome- 
ters. The  study  of  the  pressure  at  these  great  depths,  that  of 
the  composition  of  the  gases  that  are  encoudtered,  the  electric 
and  magnetic  state  of  the  medium,  and  other  elements,  will  pos- 
sess equally  great  interest.  With  the  registering-apparatus  now 
at  our  disposal,  most  of  the  indications  mentioned  will  be  easy 
to  obtain,  when  the  installation  has  once  been  made,  without 
the  necessity  of  displacing  the  instruments 

"When  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  thus  been 
covered  with  subterranean  observatories  properly  located,  the 
systematic  centralization  of  the  observations  and  daily  ex- 
changes of  them  will  soon  furnish  an  important  contribution  to 
terrestrial  physics,  and  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  necessary 
correlation  between  the  variations  of  temperature,  pressure,  etc., 
at  the  different  spots  and  also  between  these  variations  and  cer- 
tain exterior  phenomena. 

"Such  an  organization  should  involve  no  weighty  sacrifice,  in 
comparison  with  the  expense,  for  instance,  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations. Nevertheless,  that  it  may  be  truly  useful,  an  inter- 
national understanding  would  be  necessary,  and  that  perhaps 
would  not  be  without  difficulty 

"Meanwhile,  before  any  international  agreement  has  been 
made,  the  countries  that  begin  the  organization  of  underground 
observation  will  make  a  useful  preparation  for  such  an  agree- 
ment and  for  the  development  of  the  new  science  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  They  will  l)e  doing  in  this  matter  what  the 
United  Stales  has  done  for  meteorology.  It  seems  to  us  that 
France  ought  to  take  the  initiative.  Either  on  the  soil  of  conti- 
nental France  or  in  some  of  its  colonies,  she  might  well  begin  by 
the  installation  of  a  few  observatories,  whoso  number  could  be 
increased  later. 

"We  have  said  that  it  would  be  tlie  task  of  the  geologists  to 
indicate  the  proper  localities  tor  the  borings.  Hut  it  is  evident 
that  it  wlil  be  specially  important  to  jilacc  these  in  regions  where 
the  soil  exhibits  peculiar  phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
neighborhood  of  Vichy  and,  in  general,  places  that  contain  hot 
springs,  should  receive  attention.     It   is  the  same  with  old  vol- 


canic regions,  like  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  certain  parts 
of  the  Cevennes. " 

Commenting  on  M.  Laisant' s  proposition,  the  Revue  Sct'ett- 
lifique  says : 

"This  proposal  to  install  subterranean  observatories  is  origi- 
nal and  should  be  fertile.  It  responds  to  precise  indications  ;  its 
realization  will  give  valuable  results  without  any  doubt ;  and, 
finally,  its  material  execution  will  be  relatively  easy. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out, 
at  the  initiative  either  of  governments  or  learned  societies. 

"  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  the  first  step  outside  of  the  beaten 
paths,  both  for  individuals  and  for  bodies  of  persons,  that  we  are 
not  astonished  to  find  that  this  happy  idea  of  M.  Laisant  has  not 
yet  met  with  a  response.  We  are  waiting  for  it  to  come  back  to 
us  from  our  neighbors  of  the  East  or  the  West,  systematized  and 
on  the  way  to  application.  Then  every  one  will  find  that  it  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  excellent." — Translations  made  for  Ths.  L,\H¥.k- 
ARV  Digest. 


IMPROVEMENTS   IN    AUTOMOBILES. 

THE  automobile  is  coming  into  its  own.  In  the  last  year  or 
so  it  has  been  so  greatly  improved  that  it  is  a  diflferent 
machine,  and  so  much  reduced  in  price  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  the  rich  man's  toy.  So  we  are  told  by  Henry  Nor- 
man, who  writes  in  The  Worhi's  Work  (April)  on  what  he  calls 
"The  Coming  of  the  Automobile."     Says  Mr.  Norman  : 

"Not  much  more  than  a  year  ago  the  motor-car  was  a  noisy, 
ill-smelling,  costly,  and  unreliable  machine — a  public  nuisance. 
To-day  it  is  silent ;  if  it  smells,  the  driver  is  to  blame  ;  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  a  man  of  modest  means;  and  it  is  as  little 
likely  to  break  down  as  any  other  fine  product  of  human  in- 
genuity. ...  A  car  of  twenty  horse-power,  capable  of  carrying 
four  passengers  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  can  hardly  be  heard  by 
those  on  board  ;  in  fact,  its  extreme  silence  is  a  new  element  of 
danger,  as  the  only  notice  of  its  approach  is  the  horn  of  its 
driver.  It  is  on  land,  in  that  respect,  what  the  canoe  is  on 
water.  These  most  silent  cars  are  for  the  moment  expensive, 
but  even  moderately  priced  cars  can  be  had  as  silent  as  anybody 
ought  to  desire  them.  This,  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-expert 
reader,  is  due  chiefly  to  two  factors:  the  balanced  and  slower 
revolution  of  the  engine  by  the  increased  number  of  cylinders, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  valve  which  is  opened  and  closed 
mechanically  in  place  of  the  valve  held  shut  by  a  spring  and 
ojiened  by  the  suction  of  the  piston.  Opinions  differ  yet  upon 
the  advantages  of  the  new  method,  but  in  my  humble  and  ama- 
teur judgment  the  motor  with  automatic  spring  valves  will  be  as 
o'.jsolete  a  year  hence  as  the  bicycle  without  free-wheel  action  is 
to-day.  There  are,  moreover,  to-day  one  or  two  makes  of  car 
with  the  older  valve  which  are  almost  as  silent  as  need  be. 

"Improved  methods  of  combustion  and  lul)rication  have  prac- 
tically abolished  offensive  odors.  Pneumatic  tires,  once  the 
bane  of  the  motorist's  life — for  he  never  dared  be  confident  that 
he  would  not  have  to  spend  an  hour  in  tedious  and  dirty  repair 
of  a  ])uncture  by  the  roadside — now  with  luck  will  run  a  thousand 
miles  without  mishap,  and  several  thousands  before  they  need 
be  recovered  or  replaced.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  inflated  rubber  tire  is  destined  to  remain  an  essential  part  of 
a  motor-car.  In  the  vehicle  of  the  future,  concussion  due  to 
inequalities  of  road  surface  may  be  absorbed  by  springs,  either 
in  the  wheel  or  in  the  body.  This  would  be  a  more  scientific 
method.  Side-slip,  too,  the  one  and  only  real  danger  of  motor- 
ing, both  to  the  motorist  and  the  ])ublic,  is  on  the  eve  of  being, 
if  it  is  not  already,  overcome.  Gasoline  costs  twenty-five  cents 
a  gallon,  and  a  gallon  will  take  an  average  car  twenty  miles, 
and  each  new  car  put  on  the  market  runs  farther  on  less — one 
make  of  car  has  just  run  fifty  miles  on  a  gallon." 

As  for  price,  Mr.  Norman  sums  up  the  whole  matter  somewhat 
as  follows:  For  about  $7,500  one  may  buy  the  best  car  in  the 
world,  and  for  $3,500  one  nearly  as  good — all  except  unnecessary 
speed,  luxurious  fittings,  and  fine  workmanship.  For  $2.5003 
good  high-speed  heavy  car  can  be  bought.  The  sum  of  $1,500 
will  procure  a  light  car  that  will  make  eighteen  miles  an  hour  on 
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country  roads,  and  $i,ooo  will  buy  a  nuichino  with  wliicli  one 
may  start  from  New  York  for  Chicago  without  fear.  The  lowest 
priced  car,  Mr.  Norman  says,  will  cost  less  a  year  than  a  pony 
and  trap  ami  do  live  times  the  work.  Indeed,  every  one  who 
keeps  a  horse  may  keep  a  car  for  less  money,  and  thousands  of 
peo,)le  who  can  not  afford  a  horse  will  soon  discover  that  they 
can  keep  a  small  car.  The  effect  of  all  this  on  our  civilization, 
according  to  Mr.  Norman,  is  destined  to  be  startling.  It  will 
give  the  ordinary  man  an  area  of  activity  of  nearly  3,000  square 
miles  instead  of  the  500  possessed  by  the  horse-owner  and  tlic 
very  few  enjoyed  by  the  pedestrian.     Says  the  writer: 

"It  is  a  revolution  in  daily  life.  With  an  automobile  one  lives 
three  times  as  much  in  the  same  span  of  years,  and  one's  life, 
therefore,  becomes  to  that  extent  wider  and  more  interesting. 

"The  influence  upon  the  community  will  be  no  less  than  upon 
the  individual.  Our  country  districts  will  revive.  Tiie  old 
coaching  roads  and  coaching  inns  will  once  more  be  thronged 
with  travelers 

"To  the  car-owner  it  is  virtually  the  same  thing  whether  his 
home  is  one  mile  or  a  dozen  miles  from  his  nearest  railway. 
This  will  bring  into  the  market  at  good  prices  a  great  number  of 
country  places  unletable  and  unsalable  to-day.  There  will  soon 
arise,  in  consequence,  an  irresistible  demand  for  better  roads — 
in  all  probability  for  a  division  of  road-control  similar  to  that  of 
France." 

Mr.  Norman  is  convinced  that  ten  years  hence  there  will  not 
be  a  horse  left  in  London  or  New  York  except  those  kept  purely 
for  pleasure.  Finally,  to  cap  the  climax,  he  believes  that  the 
motor  will  avenge  the  old  stage-coach  by  killing  off  the  railway. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  H.  G.  Wells's  books, 
is  also  the  opinion  of  that  prophet  of  the  better  day  to  come.  All 
this  is,  of  course,  the  somewhat  one-sided  view  of  a  partizau  of 
the  automobile  ;  but  it  is  certainly  suggestive  and  interesting. 


SCIENCE    AND   THE  SEA-SERPENT. 

THE  number  of  persons  who  treat  sea-serpent  stories  seriously 
is  small.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  comic  paragraphers,  there  are 
zoologists  who  believe  that  there  may  exist  one  or  more  species 
of  huge  marine  animals  whose  long  necks  or  tails,  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, have  been  mistaken  for  swimming  serpents.  A  few  years 
ago  a  Dutch  naturalist,  M.  Oudemans,  in  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, asserted  that  it  is  possible,  from  the  fragmentary  accounts 
of  those  who  say  that  they  have  seen  the  creature,  to  construct  a 
description  of  it  that  will  enable  us  to  classify  it  more  or  less 
exactly.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
France,  M.  Racovitza,  the  naturalist  of  the  Belgica  expedition, 
declared  frankly  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  "Great 
Sea-Serpent,"  and  recapitulated  M.  Oudemans's  arguments, 
which  have  received  additional  force  from  the  experience  of  a 
French  naval  officer  in  Chinese  waters.  Says  the  Revite  Scien- 
tifiqiie,  in  a  report  of  Racovitza' s  paper: 

"We  must  not  conclude  too  precipitately  that  all  the  persons 
who  afiSrm  that  they  have  seen  this  marine  creature  have  been 
the  playthings  of  optical  illusion  or  have  been  abusing  the 
credulity  of  the  public.  The  number  of  animals  whose  existence 
has  been  long  denied  or  unknown,  and  which  have  recently 
taken  legitimate  rank  in  science,  is  now  so  considerable  that  the 
most  skeptical  naturalists  should  show  great  reserve  in  such 
matters. 

"It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  history  of  the  giant  octopi  which 
not  many  years  ago  were  ranked  with  the  sea-serpent  as  fabu- 
lous. .  .  ,  Among  land  animals,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
ease  of  discovery,  we  have  the  very  recent  case  of  the  okapi,  the 
ruminant  of  the  size  of  a  horse,  a  near  relative  of  the  fossil 
Helladotherium,  which,  inhabiting  the  most  remote  regions  of 
Central  Africa,  remained  completely  unknown  to  naturalists 
until  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Must  we  be  sur- 
prised then,  if  the  vast  oceans  yet  conceal  little-known  monsters, 
which  flee  before  our  ships,  a[)pearing  only  rarely  and  then  to 


persons  who  have  too  slight  a  knowledge  of  zoology  to  observe 
them  properly? 

"To  return  to  the  sea-serpent,  M.  Oudemans's  opinion  regard- 
ing its  nature  is  as  follows: 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  serpent,  nor  even  a  rei)lile,  but  a 
mamiiial.  belonging  probably  to  the  order  of  Pinnipeds,  which 
includes  the  seals.  lis  general  form  is  that  of  the  Plesiosauri  of 
prehistoric  seas,  but  witii  a  much  longer  tail,  which  takes  up  half 
the  total  length  of  the  body.  The  neck  is  also  very  long,  bearing 
a  relatively  small  head,  with  short  snout,  and  truncated  like 
lliat  of  a  .seal.  The  body  is  spindle-shaped  and  furnished  with 
two  pairs  of  flippers  like  those  of  other  pinnipeds.  This  elonga- 
ted form  and  long  flexil)le  tail,  which  is  the  chief  organ  of  ])ro- 
pulsion,  together  with  the  appearance  of  the  thin,  long  neck, 
have  contributed  to  give  the  creature  the  aspect  of  a  serpent 
when  it  swims  on  the  surface,  showing  only  a  small  part  of  its 
back,  the  rest  of  its  body  being  hidden  under  water.  ...  In 
short,  this  animal  must  be  to  other  marine  mammals  what  tlie 
giraffe  is  to  land  animals.  The  total  length  would  be  about  80 
meters  [262  feetj,  of  which  the  head  and  the  neck  would  occupy 
one-fourth,  the  trunk  one-fourth,  and  the  tail  one-half;  the  head 
would  be  2  to  3  meters  [about  7  to  10  feet]  long 

"This  great  pinniped  has  exclusivelj' pelagic  habits,  its  great 
speed  and  huge  dimensions  enabling  it  to  cover  a  vast  extent  of 
sea  without  appreciable  fatigue.  It  never  comes  to  land,  but 
rests  easily  on  the  surface  in  parts  of  the  ocean  where  great 
depth  makes  the  sea  more  calm.  It  travels  always  in  pairs — 
male  and  female — and  probably  approaches  the  coast  only  when 
in  pursuit  of  the  fish  on  which  it  feeds.  Its  presence  has  been 
reported  in  all  oceans,  and  it  must  therefore  be  cosmopolitan. 

"Among  fossil  mammals  we  know  none  that  resembles  this 
closely.  The  Zeuglodonts  had  a  longer  head  and  a  shorter  body. 
On  the  contrary  we  know  several  reptiles  that  had,  like  the  so- 
called  sea-serpent,  a  very  long  neck.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  Plesiosaurus  ;  we  might  also  cite  the  Brontosaurus  of  the 
Jurassic  era,  which  was  a  land  animal,  or  at  least  a  dweller  by 
shores  and  streams  like  the  modern  crocodile. 

"Since  the  appearance  of  M.  Oudemans's  book,  new  observa- 
tions of  the  '  Great  .Sea-Serpent  '  in  various  parts  of  the  ocean 
have  been  added  to  those  already  recorded.  M.  Racovitza  cites 
particularly  the  serious  and  circumstantial  report  of  one  of  our 
naval  off  "ers  who,  when  in  command  of  a  torpedo-boat  in  the 
China  seas,  chased  a  pair  of  these  creatures  and  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  stop  them  by  firing  several  shells  at  them.  The  elongated 
form  and  rapid  movements  of  the  animal  enabled  it  to  avoid  the 
projectiles  easily.  Nevertheless,  the  admiral  commanding  the 
station  has  become  interested  in  this  question,  which  is  of  so 
much  moment  to  zoologists.  In  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  his 
officers  he  has  given  instructions  that  no  opportunity  shall  be 
neglected  to  get  possession  of  the  whole  or  part  of  one  of  these 
great  animals.  The  head  alone  .  .  .  would  be  a  magnificent 
trophy.  Nowadays,  when  apparatus  for  instantaneous  photog- 
raphy is  in  all  hands,  it  wouid  be  easy  to  take  a  snapshot  of  the 
creature  while  resting  on  the  surface,  which  would  convince  the 
most  incredulous.  We  may  justly  hope  that  in  a  few  years  the 
great  sea-serpent,  if  it  really  exists,  will  be  no  longer  a  myth." 
—  Translation  made  for  Tiiic  Litekary  Digest. 


Fatigue  due  to  Other  People's  Waste  Products. 

— Accumulation  of  waste  products  is  the  undoubted  cause  of 
tissue  fatigue.  It  is  suggested  bj'  a  correspondent  of  The  Tancet 
that  it  probably  does  not  much  matter  whether  these  waste  prod- 
ucts are  our  own  or  other  people's.  The  material  giving  rise  to 
the  sensation  of  fatigue  may  be  derived  from  our  own  tissues  by 
internal  respiration,  or  it  may  be  breathed  in  with  foul  air  from 
the  tissues  of  others.     Says  this  writer  : 

"It  is  possible  that  the  school  child  maybe  quite  as  readily 
fatigued  by  inspiring  the  waste  products  of  his  fellows  as  by 
carrying  on  his  own  not  often  too  pronounced  mental  effects  ; 
and  that  the  business  man  is  more  liable  than  the  agricultural 
laborer  to  become  run  down,  not  so  much  because  he  works 
harder  or  more  monotonously,  and  therefore  personally  manu- 
factures more  waste  products,  but  because  his  tissues  are  more 
liable  to  become  saturated  with  the  waste  products  of  himself 
and   others   derived   from    the   confined   atmosphere   which   he 
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habitually  breathes.  We  all  know  how  tiring  to  most  of  us  is  a 
long  railway  journey,  more  especially  if  tiie  compartment  is 
crowded  and  the  windows  are  closed.  Our  correspondent 
remarks  that  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  fatigue  should  be 
caused  by  the  muscular  exertion  of  sitting  on  the  fairly  comfort- 
able seat  usually  provided  or  even  by  the  mental  effort  of  reading 
the  usual  magazine,  and  considers  that  the  effect  is  due  to  the 
saturation  of  the  tissues  with  waste  products  taken  in  through 
the  lungs." 

MAGNETS   FOR   LIFTING    HEAVY   WEIGHTS. 

I''  HE  lifting  and  sustaining  power  of  magnets  has  been  used 
for  years  in  lecture  experiments,  but  it  has  only  recently 
been  put  to  practical  u.se.  Such  uses  were  at  first  somewhat 
fanciful,  and  even  when  they  had  ceased  to  come  under  this 
head,  it  was  long  before  the  really  great  strength  of  powerful 
magnets  was  utilized  in  industry.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in 
Gassier' s  Magazine  (April)  : 

"One  of  the  practical  uses  of  a  magnet,  but  to  those  immedi- 
ately concerned  a  highly  important  use,  is  that  in  which  it 
is  sometimes  employed  to  witiidraw  small  pieces  of  iron  from 
such  out-of-the-way  places  as  the  human  eye.  Another  use  of 
the  tractive  force  of  magnetism  on  a  much  larger  scale  was  that 
to  which  it  was  put  by  Edison  in  his  magnetic  ore  separator,  in 
which  the  ore,  previously  crushed  to  a  fine  powder,  is  dropped 
down  a  chute  past  the  poles  of  powerful  electromagnets,  in 
passing  which  the  iron  particles  of  the  ore  are  deflected  to  one 
side  while  the  non-magnetic  stone  dust  continues  undeflected 
down  the  chute.  Still  another  instance  of  the  employment  of 
magnetism  in  a  small  way  is  that  in  which  a  magnetized  tack 
hammer  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  strawberry  baskets  on  a 
large  scale  in  conjunction  with  a  mechanical  device  which  pre- 
sents the  tacks,  one  at  a  time  and  head  up,  to  the  operative, 
thereby  greatly  facilitating  his  work. 

"It  is  a  far  cry  from  lifting  a  tack  by  means  of  magnetism  to 
the  lifting  of  massive  iron  and  steel  plates  weighing  four,  six, 
and  twelve  tons  by  this  same  force,  which  is  now  done  every 
work-day  in  a  number  of  large  steel-works.  Electromagnetism, 
of  course,  is  utilized,  the  form  of  the  magnet  being  usually  rec- 
tangular for  this  work  and  presenting  a  flat  surface  to  the  plates 
lifted.  The  magnets  are  suspended  by  chains  from  cranes,  and 
pick  up  the  plates  by  simple  contact  and  without  the  loss  of  time 
consequent  to  the  adjustment  of  chain  and  hooks  in  the  older 
method.  It  is  also  found  that  the  metal  plates  can  be  lifted  by 
the  magnets  while  still  so  hot  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
men  to  handle  them.  The  ratio  of  weight  lifted  varies  with  the 
machine  ;  in  some  cases  this  ratio  is  30.  Thus,  a  magnet  weigh- 
ing 300  pounds  will  lift  4.5  tons.  The  magnet  isoperated  by  cur- 
rent from  a  dynamo,  controlled  by  switches  and  rheostats.  .  .  . 
These  magnets  also  have  the  advantage  for  this  class  of  work 
that  a  number  of  them  can  be  applied  jointly  to  lift  a  hea'":er 
weight  than  one  machine  could  lift  singly. 

"If  one  stops  to  thii.V  of  it,  however,  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able or  novel  in  the  foregoing  a|)plications  of  magnetism  directly 
to  lifting  purposes.  There  is  not  a  trolley-car  running  the  streets 
that  is  not,  so  to  speak,  being  lifted  along  by  magnetism, /^r  se, 
as  much  as  are  the  iron  and  steel  plates  in  the  case  just  men- 
tioned. We  speak  of  electric  traction  in  ilie  case  of  the  trolley 
car,  but  we  might  as  well  speak  of  electric  lifting  in  the  ])revious 
case,  tor  it  is  not  until  the  electric  current  develops  magnetism 
that  the  car  moves  or  the  iron  plate  is  lifted.  The  electric 
current,  per  se,  lights  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  heats  elec- 
tric furnaces,  decomposes  electrolytes,  but  does  not  directly 
l)ropel  a  car  or  lift  a  weight.  The  rotation  of  the  electric  motor 
on  the  car  is  secured  by  the  attraction  or  pull  of  one  magnetic 
field  upon  another,  the  brushes  ot  the  motor  being  placed  at 
such  a  point  on  the  commutator  that  the  magnetism  set  up  by 
the  current  around  certain  armature-coils  of  the  motor  does  not 
correspond  with  the  magnetism  of  the  field-magnel.  The  ten- 
dency, therefore,  is  for  the  armature  to  be  pulled  into  a  position 
where  the  respective  magnetic  lines  of  force  of  tlie  two  fields- 
will  coincide,  and  the  armature  being  movable,  while  the  field 
magnets  of  the  motor  are  fixed,  the  armature  turns;  but  the 
moment  it  does  so,  the  armature  coils  which  were  carrying  the 
current  from  the  brushes  slip  past  those  brushes,  and  another  set 


of  coils,  whose  magnetism  is  not  in  correspondence  with  the 
field-magnetism,  is  brought  into  action,  while  the  current  and 
magnetism  die  out  of  the  first  set  of  coils.  Hence  the  armature 
is  again  pulled  around,  with  the  result  that  still  another  set  of 
coils  is  called  into  play,  and  so  on — a  .sort  of  treadmill  arrange- 
ment, as  it  were — and  in  this  way,  by  exceedingl)*  short  dis- 
tances at  a  time,  the  car  is  pulled  or  lifted  by  magnetism  along 
levels  and  uphill." 


How  Plants  Climb. — The  devices  adopted  by  climbing 
plants  to  gain  light  and  air  are  thus  described  by  R.  Lloyd 
Pracger  in  Knoiuledi^e  : 

"It  is  in  the  twining  plants,  such  as  bryony  and  hop,  and  the 
tendril  bearers,  like  the  vetches,  that  we  find  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  climbing  habit.  These  plants  live  under  unusual 
conditions.  In  order  to  gain  the  light,  they  must  seek,  rather 
than  avoid,  overhanging  foliage  ;  and  so  we  find  the  vetches, 
instead  of  turning  away  from  the  shadow  toward  the  light  like 
most  of  their  neighbors,  boldly  pushing  up  into  the  center  of  a 
bush,  to  burst  into  blossom  amid  its  upper  branches,  far  above 
their  less  daring  neighbors.  .  .  .  But  it  is  in  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  modifications  adapting 
them  to  a  climbing  habit.  The  leaves  of  the  vetches  and 
vetchlings  are  pinnate — they  bear  a  number  of  opposite  ovate 
leaflets.  The  tip  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  uppermost  pair  of 
pinnae  are  in  the  climbing  sjjccies  changed  into  tendrils — sensi- 
tive, twining,  whip-like  structures,  which  exhibit  remarkable 
features.  If  the  slightly  curved,  extended  tendril  of  a  young 
leaf  of  pea  or  vetch  be  watched  carefully,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
is  slowly  but  incessantly  moving  round  and  round  in  a  circle.  If 
the  tendril  comes  into  contact  with  a  twig,  it  bends  toward  it, 
and  eventually  takes  several  turns  round  it.  Even  a  slight  tem- 
])orary  irritation  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  bending  toward  anj-  side. 
Finally  the  tendril  becomes  woody  and  strong,  and  forms  a 
secure  anchor-cable  for  the  plant.  Not  only  does  the  j'oung  ten- 
dril rotate  ;  the  whole  leaf  on  which  it  is  borne  is  in  continual 
motion.  The  shoot  to  which  the  leaf  belongs  is  rotating  also,  so 
that  the  tendril  is  sweeping  the  air  with  a  complicated  motion, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  strike  against  some 
stem  or  twig  of  the  surrounding  vegetation." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"In  Germany,  electricity,  among  other  curious  results,  has  rehabilitated 
the  discarded  windmill,"  says  'I'he  Electrical  Ret'ietv.  "At  Neresheim  a 
windmill  supplies  power  for  thirty-six  incandescent  lamps  that  light  a 
large  paint  factory.  Another  in  Schleswig-Holstein  keeps  up  a  steady  cur- 
rent of  thirty  volts.  At  IKisseldorf  a  windmill  winds  up  a  heavy  weight, 
the  descent  of  which  works  a  powerful  dynamo." 

RKCEN'r  press  despatches  announce  the  discovery  by  a  professor  in 
Prague  of  a  lamp  ligliled  by  means  of  bacteria.  Of  this  report  The  I.aucet 
(London)  remarks:  "We  suppose  that  the  discovery  amounts  to  an  im- 
proved method  of  feeding  photogenic  bacteria,  the  existence  of  which  has 
been  known  for  some  years.  .  .  .  The  experiment  is  quite  simple  and 
e.isily  succeeds.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  flesh  of  fresh  had- 
docks or  herring  in  a  two-  or  tliree-per-cent.  solution  of  common  salt,  keep- 
ing the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  about  7°  C.  above  freezing-point. 
After  a  few  days  it  will  be  found  that  not  merely  the  flesh  of  the  fish  but 
also  the  whole  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  immersed  gives  oflf  a  pale  green- 
ish light  which  becomes  much  more  brilliant  if  a  little  sugar  is  added.  .  .  . 
Doubtless  by  paying  attention  to  the  needs  of  these  specific  bacteria — by 
employing,  for  example,  higlilv  stimulating  food— more  intense  light  than 
was  hitherto  tlie  case  has  bi-en  obtained.  It  is  even  suggested  that  the 
bacterial  light  might  afford  .1  safety-lamp  for  the  miner." 

"A  CoNSlDFRABi.E  amount  of  interest  has  been  aroused,"  says  The  Scien- 
fi/ic  American,  "by  the  announcement,  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  series 
of  experiments,  of  a  method  of  so  treating  timber  as  to  secure  even  from 
soft  wood  a  largely  increased  toughness  and  hardness.  The  process  is  de- 
scriljed  as  one  of  vulcanizing,  comparable  in  some  respects  with  Hesse- 
mer's  process  of  converting  iron  into  steel,  and  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
I'owell,  a  Liverpool  merchant.  The  treatment  to  which  the  timber  is  sub- 
jected is,  roughly  speaking,  that  of  saturation  at  boiling-point  with  a 
solution  of  sugar,  the  water  being  afterward  evaporated  at  a  high  temper- 
ature. The  result  is  to  leave  the  pores  and  interstices  of  the  wood  filled  in 
with  sf>1id  matter,  and  the  timber  vulcanized,  preserved,  and  seasoned. 
The  nature  of  moderately  soft  wood,  it  is  claimed,  is  in  tins  way  changed 
to  a  tough  and  hard  substance,  without  brittlcness,  and  also  without  any 
tendency  to  split  or  crack.  It  is  also  rendered  remarkably  impervious  to 
water.  Hard  wood  similarly  derives  similar  benefits.  Moreover,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  process  may  be  completed  and  timber  turned  out  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  days." 
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THE   CREDIBILITY   OF   RESURRECTION. 

THE  Easter  season  lends  special  timeliness  to  an  article  in 
The  Independent  (April  9)  in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Teunis 
S.  Ilaniliti,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  discusses  the  problem  of  the 
"resurrection  of  the  body."  When  we  use  this  phrase,  in  reci- 
ting the  Apostle's  Creed,  do  we  say  it  with  mental  reservation? 
Or  do  we  in  our  hearts  regard  resurrection  as  incredible,  tho  we 
lack  the  courage  to  put  just  this  into  words?  Asking  these  ques- 
tions. Dr.  Hamlin  goes  on  to  say  : 

"As  to  that  of  which  we  most  think  at  this  Easter  tin-.;,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  we  have  a  problem  quite  by  itself.  Whether 
or  not  he  rose  is  a  matter  of  history,  to  be  determined  by  compe- 
tent testimony.  Was  he  really  dead?  Was  he  afterward  alive? 
Precisely  the  same  sort  of  evidence  is  needed  to  enable  us  to 
answer  these  two  questions  affirmatively  as  proves  that  such  a 
man  as  Jesus  once  lived  in  Galilee,  taught,  had  a  band  of  dis- 
ciples, traveled  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  like.  And  this  is  the  same 
evidence  as  establishes  the  facts  that  a  dynasty  of  Pharaohs 
ruled  Egypt ;  that  Washington  led  the  American  armies  during 
the  Revolution  ;  that  Lincoln  was  President  of  the  United  States 
from  1861  to  1S65.  That  Jesus  thus  lived,  died,  and  was  after- 
ward alive  is  established  by  such  competent  and  adequate  testi- 
mony as  has  satisfied  countless  millions  of  men  for  nineteen 
centuries.  It  may,  of  course,  be  questioned,  as  may  any  historic 
fact ;  but  Christendom  believes  it  to  be  true. 

"This  fact  about  Jesus,  however,  has  at  most  only  a  presump- 
tive bearing  upon  resurrection  in  general,  which  is  not  jjast,  but 
future,  and  so  can  not  be  the  subject  of  testimony.  Is  our  own 
resurrection  credible — the  resurrection  of  our  dear  ones,  who 
long  ago  vanished  out  of  our  sight  and  of  whom  we  could  find  no 
trace,  should  we  search  their  graves  ever  so  carefully?  " 

Dr.  Hamlin  thinks  that  "the  very  science  that  is  popularly 
supposed  to  have  rendered  resurrection  incredible  may  furnish 
at  least  some  hints  of  its  credibility."     He  continues: 

"For  example,  death  is  not  only  that  one  event  which  termi- 
nates earthly  life  and  which  must  be  quickly  followed  by  burial 
or  some  other  disposition  of  the  lifeless  flesh.  Death  is  forever 
taking  place  within  us.  The  fire  that  we  call  life  is  all  the  while 
consuming  our  tissues.  As  often  as  we  eat  we  cast  fuel  on  that 
fire.  Every  moment  it  is  reducing  some  atoms  to  ashes,  which 
must  be  constantly  eliminated,  or  the  fire  will  be  choked  and  go 
out  in  final  death. 

"So  persistent  and  effective  is  this  insensible  process  that  our 
bodies  to-day  contain  no  particle  of  tiie  matter  that  constituted 
thera  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  man  of  seventy  has 
again  and  again  changed  his  garment  of  flesh.  That  he  has 
done  it  so  very  gradually  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  process  does 
not  in  the  least  impair  the  fact  or  its  significance 

"Bj'  and  by,  however,  the  ashes  smother  the  fire  ;  the  flesh  all 
dies  at  once,  and  its  final  combustion  begins,  which  means  its 
total  disappearance.  What  of  the  body  now?  The  vehicle  of 
identity?  The  seat  of  personality,  in  which  has  dwelt  the  /ecog- 
nizable,  unmistakable  spirit  that  is  the  real  man?  The  body  has 
vanished  with  the  disappearance  of  the  flesh.  But  is  it  destroyed? 
Having  persisted  for  seventy  years  through  continuous  gradual 
death,  has  it  been  obliterated  by  the  accumulated  death  that 
we  call  sudden?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  still  per- 
sists, and  that,  when  circumstances  all  favor,  it  will  reappear? 
Not  indeed  in  form  the  same,  since  the  flesh  which  it  once  wore 
and  used  has  gone  irrecoverably;  but  in  fact  the  same,  since 
still  the  vehicle  of  the  same  imr'ortal  personality,  as  recogniza- 
ble because  as  individual  as  ever." 

Science  is  drawn  upon  to  furnish  another  argument  in  favor  of 
bodily  resurrection : 

"Here  is  the  kernel  to  be  placed  in  the  soil.  All  that  is  visible 
of  it  soon  disappears.  It  is  chemically  disintegrated  and  dis- 
tributed. It  is  consumed  and  its  ashes  form  new  chemical  com- 
binations. But  within  this  flesh  of  the  wheat  kernel  was  an 
indestructible  body.     No  microscope  could  see  it.     No  test-tube 


could  disclose  it.  But  it  possessed  the  marvelous  power  not 
only  of  persisting,  but  of  gathering  from  soil  and  atmosphere 
and  rain  and  sun  all  that  is  needed  to  perpetuate  itself  in  other 
kernels,  no  one  of  which  could  ever  be  mistaken  for  oats  or  corn 
or  barley,  but  is  incontestably  wheat.  This  is  literal  and  exact 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  is  going  on  in  millions  of  instances 
and  phases  throughout  nature  in  these  vernal  days.  Stand 
beside  the  newly  sowed  field.  Not  a  sign  of  life  appears.  All 
is  brown  and  dry  and  silent.  Were  we  not  so  familiar  with  it 
this  field  would  seem  as  hopeless  of  resurrection  as  yonder  ceme- 
tery. But  the  energy  that  last  year  made  the  wheat  now  lying 
apparently  inert  beneath  this  soil  has  persisted  throughout  the 
violence  of  reaping,  threshing,  winnowing,  as  it  did  throughout 
the  struggles  of  growth.  It  has  survived  the  dormant  winter. 
Within  a  few  days  it  will  begin  to  disclose  its  power.  Within  a 
few  weeks  the  resurrection  of  its  body  will  be  gloriously  com- 
plete. Because  we  have  never  seen  this  wonder  in  the  cemetery  ; 
because  its  winter  is  longer  and  its  springtime  has  not  yet  come, 
are  we  forbidden  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  come?" 

Dr.  Hamlin  concludes  that,  while  nowhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  resurrection — immortality — affirmed  of  the  flesh,  the 
resurrection  and  immortality  of  the  body  as  the  vehicle  of  jierson- 
ality  and  identity  is  rendered  increasingly  credible  by  increasing 
knowledge. 


AN 


EXAMINATION    OF  MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM. 


UNDER  the  title  "Modern  Spiritualism,"  Mr.  Frank  Pod- 
more,  a  clerk  in  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  has 
written  a  noteworthy  history  of  the  Spiritualist  movement  and 
allied  phenomena,  which,  as  77/1?  S/>ec/a/or  remarks,  "have  yet 
survived,  unexplained,  the  attack  of  every  form  of  evidentiary 
analysis."  Both  the  advocates  of  Spiritualism  and  its  opponents 
are  united  in  finding  this  book  an  important  one.  The  conclu- 
sion which  Mr.  Podmore  readies,  after  his  long  account  (cover- 
ing 700  pages  and  presented  in  two  large  volumes)  of  animal 
magnetism,  witchcraft,  clairvoyance,  somnambulism,  etc.,  is  that 
"  whether  the  belief  in  the  intercourse  with  spirits  is  well  founded 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  no  critic  has  yet  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  inadequacy  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Spiritual- 
ists rely."  The  conclusive  test  of  such  intercourse  has  not,  how- 
ever, in  his  opinion,  been  met.  "It  is  only  if  information  should 
be  furnished,"  he  says,  "on  matters  familiar  to  the  dead,  but 
unknown  to  the  medium,  her  interlocutor,  or  any  living  mind, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  the  explanation  elsewhere"  than 
in  telepathic  or  other  similar  forms  of  communion  of  mind  with 
mind.  The  evidence  is  also  unsatisfactory,  in  his  opinion,  both 
of  telepathj'  and  of  Professor  Myers's  theory  of  psychic  faculties 
"as  yet  unexercised  and  unbreathed  "  which  on  extraordinary 
occasions  make  their  power  and  presence  felt.  In  his  introduc- 
tion Mr.  Podmore  discriminates  as  follows  between  two  kinds 
of  evidence  relied  upon  by  Spiritualists  : 

"That  evidence  groups  itself  into  two  distinct  categories  ;  and 
in  some  cases  those  who  accept  the  one  category  reject  wholly 
or  in  part  facts  coming  under  the  other.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  to  consider  certain  subconscious  activities  manifesting 
themselves  in  trance-speaking,  automatic  writing,  seeing  visions 
which  tho  they  may  be  readily  counterfeited,  are  not  necessarily, 
or  in  typical  cases,  associated  with  imposture.  In  the  second 
place,  second  in  the  historical  as  in  the  logical  order,  there  are 
certain  physical  manifestations,  unquestionably,  in  their  later 
developments,  bearing  strong  resemblance  to  conjuring  tricks, 
but  as  unquestionably  appearing  in  the  first  instance  in  the  pres- 
ence and  through  the  agency  of  uneducated  and  unskilled  per- 
sons, mostly  young  children,  and  in  circumstances  where  the 
hypothesis  of  trickery  presents  formidable  moral  as  well  as 
physical  difficulties. 

"At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  we  must  note  a  significant  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  well-defined  tj'pe  of  cases  .  .  .  there  is,  broadly 
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speaking,  no  parallel  to  be  found  in  civilized  countries  during 
the  last  three  or  four  centuries  at  least,  for  the  physical  phe- 
nomena alleged  to  occur  in  the  presence  of  certain  Spiritual- 
istic mediums.  On  the  other  hand,  the  annals  of  Spiritualism 
contribute  nothing  new  as  regards  the  first  class.  There  is  no 
manifestation  of  inspired  writing  and  speaking,  of  spiritual  heal- 
ing, of  telepathy,  or  clairvoyance  occurring  since  1848,  which 
can  not  be  matched  amongst  the  records  ot  animal  magnetism, 
and  again,  before  Mesmer,  we  meet  with  similar  phenomena  in 
the  chronicles  of  ecstasy,  obsession,  magic,  and  witchcraft." 

The  history  of  the  Spiritualistic  movement  can  not  be  followed 
here.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  America  is  assigned 
as  the  real  home  of  modern  Spiritualism,  which  dates  from  1848, 
and  the  most  important  investigations  yet  held  anywhere  on 
the  subject  are  regarded  as  those  conducted  by  Dr.  Hodgson  and 
his  colleagues  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Piper  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son. These  came  just  as  the  faith  "seemed  to  be  tottering  to  its 
final  fall  "  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  these,  that  faith  "now  stands  to 
the  eye  more  firmly  established  than  ever  before."  But  "if  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  or  three  decades  attempts  to  obtain 
information  which  is  outside  the  knowledge  of  any  terrestrial 
intelligence  meet  with  as  little  success  as  they  have  met  with 
up  to  the  present  time,  it  will  seem  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
the  soi-disant  spirits  are  only,  in  the  last  analysis,  creatures  of 
the  medium's  imagination."  In  his  final  chapter,  Mr.  Podmore 
sums  up  his  review  and  his  conclusions,  so  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  draw  definite  conclusions.     He  writes : 

"If  we  turn  to  the  evidence,  we  hnd  that  it  is  not  primarily  on 
the  discredited  physical  phenomena  .  .  .  that  the  belief  in  spirit 
influence  or  occult  force  is  founded,  but  on  manifestations  of 
another  order,  of  which  these  feats  of  legerdemain  form  an  inci- 
dental and  dubious  accompaniment.  Ecstasy,  possession,  som- 
nambulism, the  magnetic,  mediumistic,  or  hypnotic  trance  are 
conditions  exhibiting  certain  common  characteristics,  the  most 
marked  being  that  the  subject  loses,  more  or  less  completely, 
control  over  his  actions  and  consciousness  of  his  identity. 
When  the  hand  acts  without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner,  when 
the  mouth  speaks  words  foreign  to  the  thoughts  and  character  of 
the  speaker,  the  inference,  in  an  age  of  faith,  is  inevitable  that 
the  utterance  and  action  are  to  be  attributed  to  alien  spiritual 
powers.  The  nature  of  the  influence,  whether  diabolic  or  divine, 
thus  supposed  to  act  through  the  intermediary  of  the  ecstatic, 
reflects  accurately  current  traditions  and  beliefs.  .  .  . 

"Modern  psychology  has  learned  something  of  the  nature  of 
these  departures  from  normal  consciousness,  and  has  found  their 
analogs,  on  the  one  hand,  in  reverie,  sleep,  and  automatism; 
on  the  other,  in  delirium,  hysteria,  and  other  morbid  conditions. 
Further,  it  has  explained  and  justihed  the  belief  in  an  alien  in- 
fluence held  by  the  patient  himself  and  tho.se  around  him.  For 
together  with  the  division  or  restriction  of  con.science,  which  is 
the  common  characteristic  of  these  states,  there  is,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  concomitant  alteration  of  the  physical  basis  of 
consciousness.  Even  in  automatic  writing  the  automatist  is  fre- 
quently unconscious  of  the  movement  of  his  hand,  and,  learning 
what  has  been  written  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time 
as  the  othet  spectators,  by  the  "ye  alone,  he  tends  to  regard  the 
movements  of  his  hand  as  extra-personal.  In  cases  of  trance 
and  other  states  where  the  division  of  consciousness  is  more 
complete,  the  corresponding  physiological  cliauges  are  unques- 
tionably more  far-reaching.  Probably,  as  Ribot  has  suggested, 
there  is  .some  alteration  in  that  complex  of  organic  sensibilities, 
on  which  the  feeling  of  jjcrsonal  identity  may  be  presumed 
largely  to  depend.  The  subject  is  con.scious  that  he  is  no  longer 
the  same  man 

"In  these  obscure  jjhysiological  changes,  then,  aided  by  sug- 
gestion, which  is  rarely  lacking,  from  the  spectators,  is  to  be 
found  a  sufticient  explanation  of  the  constant  assumption  by  the 
entranced  subject  of  alien  per.sonalities,  and  of  the  claim  put 
forward  on  his  behalf  for  external  inspiration.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  claim  being  made,  and  made  obviously  in  good  faith,  is 
no  evidence  for  its  authenticity.  Nor,  again,  does  the  realistic 
character  of  the  impersonation  and  its  fidelity  to  the  facts  in 
itself  furnish  any  better  guaranty  of  the  claim.  The  hypnotized 
subject  will   in  like  manner,  .it  a  hint  from  the  operator,  assume 


any   required   r61e,  and  carry  it   out  with  dramatic  power  and 
consistency." 

Of  the  theory  put  forth  by  the  late  Prof.  Frederic  Myers,  Mr. 
Podmore  speaks  as  follows  : 

"Whilst  admitting  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  trance 
personalities  are  but  dream  figures,  created  out  of  the  subject's 
own  fantasy,  he  [Professor  Myers]  finds  in  certain  cases  proof 
of  communion  with  spirits  of  the  dead.  But  if  his  main  conten- 
tion is  well-founded,  Spiritualists  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
tliese  dubious  revelations.  Whether  or  not  the  conditions  of 
another  world  permit  its  denizens  to  hold  halting  communication 
with  those  here  is  a  question  of  slight  and  transitory  import,  if 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  demonstrate,  from  its  own  inherent 
properties,  that  the  life  of  the  soul  is  not  bound  up  with  the  life 
of  the  body.  If  in  states  of  trance  or  ecstasy  the  soul  has  knowl- 
edge of  things  distant  and  things  hidden,  can  foretell  the  future 
and  read  the  past  as  an  open  book,  it  seems  a  lawful  inference 
that,  as  such  faculties  have  assuredly  not  been  acquired  in  the 
process  of  terrestrial  evolution,  and  find  but  little  employment 
of  justification  here,  they  must  testify  to  a  world  of  higher  uses, 
and  an  evolution  not  conditioned  by  our  material  environment. 
In  a  word,  such  faculties  must  be  regarded  not  as  vestigial,  but 
as  rudimentary  ;  a  promise  for  the  future,  not  an  idle  inheritance 
from  the  past.  .  .  .  But  the  evidence  seems  at  present  far  from 
sufficient  to  establish,  hardly  sufficient  perhaps  to  justify  the 
speculation." 

Mr.  Podmore' s  final  word,  however,  is  one  of  warning  against 
too  great  incredulity : 

"There  is  a  superstition  of  incredulity;  and  the  memory  of 
that  discreditable  episode  in  the  history  of  science  in  these 
islands  [Great  Britain],  the  contemptuous  rejection  for  nearly 
two  generations  of  the  accumulating  evidence  for  hypnotic 
anesthesia  and  kindred  phenomena,  should  suffice  to  teach  us 
that  even  the  extravagances  of  mysticism  may  contain  a  residuum 
of  unacknowledged  and  serviceable  fact.  We  must  not,  for  the 
.second  time,  throw  away  the  baby  with  the  water  from  the 
bath." 

Mr.  Podmore's  book  has  aroused  much  discussion  both  here 
and  in  England.  Andrew  Lang  devotes  considerable  space  in 
Tlie  Pilot  to  a  consideration  of  the  book.  He  concludes  that 
"the  moral,  at  least  the  moral  which  I  would  enforce,  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Spiritualism  'falsely  so  called.'  " 

1  lie  Aciidoiiy  and  I.iteraliirc  says  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sudden  growth  of  Spiritual- 
ism is  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  in  the  modern  history  of 
religion.  Starting,  as  it  apparently  did,  from  the  tricks  of  a 
few  mischievous  girls,  and  having  no  firmc-  basis  than  a  series 
of  utterly  trivial  'phenomena'  which  its  .tanchest  adherents 
now  admit  to  be  tainted  with  fraud,  it  has  spread  until  it  seems 
to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of,  at  any  rate,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  As  it  has  done  this,  moreover,  with- 
out producing  a  single  leader  ot  marked  personality,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  repeated  exposures,  it  is  evident  that  its  roots  must  lie 
hid  in  some  peculiarities  of  human  nature  which  have  not  yet 
received  full  investigation,  and  a  rational,  well-documented, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be,  impartial  study  of  its  rise  and  j^rogress 
was  much  to  be  desired.  It  seems  likely  that  the  book  of  Mr. 
Podmore,  who  will  be  remembered  as  having  l)een  engaged  with 
the  late  Frederic  Myers  in  earlier  investigations  of  the  subject, 
has  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  gratify  this  desire." 

This  exposition  of  the  various  phenomena  of  Spiritualism, 
which  has  seemed  so  unbia.sed  and  even  so  tolerant  to  critics 
without  the  pale  of  the  Spiritualistic  belief,  is  very  unwelcome  to 
its  parli/.ans.  I-i}^ht  (London),  the  leading  English  Spiritualist 
organ,  comments  on  Mr.  Podmore's  work  as  follows: 

"He  is  'the  devil's  advocate'  pure  and  simple;  and  so  en- 
tirely and  resolutely  that,  that  we  could  almost  imagine  him 
])!aying  the  part  of  the  old  Romish  official,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  sufficiently  di.scharged  his  duty  if  he  exhausted  his 
ingenuity  in  iit-u'tt/itii^^  sins  for  the  saint. 

"Mr.  I'odmore's  new  book,  of  nearly  700  large  pages,  has  for 
its   leading  characteristic  a   steady,  resolute,  monotonous,  and. 
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we  must  say.  often  comic,  raking  up  of  every  imaginable  deprecia- 
tion of  the  evulence  in  favor  of  Spiritualism.  Fairly  enough,  he 
sets  forth  strong  cases  in  point,  and,  at  considerable  length,  but 
only  to  follow  them  with  the  inevitable  wave  of  the  hand  ;  and 
lo  !  like  Sanclio  Panza's  dinner,  dishes,  one  after  another,  disap- 
peared ,  and,  like  Sancho   Panza,  we  are  moved  to  ask  :  '  Is  this 

dinner  arranged  to  show  off  your  sleighl-ot-hand?  ' 

"We  very  readily  admit  tliat  Mr.  Podmore  has  compiled,  in 
some  respects,  a  useful  book,  but  it  is  ruined  by  his  grossly 
obvious  bias  which  sticks  at  nothing  in  his  determination  to  fol- 
low his  careful  building-up  by  a  dismal  knocking-down.  And 
yet,  after  all,  the  knocking-down  is  so  overdone  that  probably 
not  much  harm  will  come  of  it." 


DR.    RAINSFORD'S   "HERESY." 

IT  is  only  a  tew  weeks  ago  since  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a 
vigorous  attack  made  by  evangelicals  upon  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, on  the  ground  of  his  religious  "heresies."  Later,  the  "sac- 
rilegious" Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  participated  in  an 
Episcopal  communion  service,  was  made  the  subject  of  indignant 
press  comment.  Now  it  is  Dr.  Rainsford,  of 
New  York,  who  is  pilloried.  Dr.  Rainsford' s 
offense  was  committed  during  the  course  of 
a  Lenten  sermon  delivered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  in 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia.  One 
of  his  auditors  has  declared  in  a  public 
statement: 

"The  service  was  intended  to  be  devo- 
tional. Dr.  Rainsford  belittled  the  sinful- 
ness of  sin.  He  denied  the  mediatorial  work 
of  Jesus,  and  emphatically  statetl  that  the 
Bible  is  erroneous  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that  the  New-Testament  writers  made  many 
mistakes.  The  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  was 
dismissed  as  tho  it  were  so  much  nonsense. 
Deny  as  much  as  he  may.  hundreds  there 
were  ready  to  confirm  my  synopsis." 

Against  this  statement,  however,  must  be 
set  that  of  the  rector  in  whose  church  Dr. 
Rainsford  spoke,  and  who  declares  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  "no 
article  of  Christian  faith  was  impugned." 

The  only  reply  that  Dr.  Rainsford  has 
made  to  his  accusers  is  contained  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  which  has  been  published  by  Bishop-Coadjutor 
Mackay-Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  which  the  New  York 
minister  saj'S : 

"I  accept  e.v  an/mo  {i.e.,  from  my  soul)  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  I  hold 
to  the  Mediatorship  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  with  my  whole 
heart,  and  have  made  it,  in  fact,  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
my  teaching.  Whether  in  the  method  of  expressing  my  beliefs 
I  depart  from  established  usage  further  than  is  wise,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  my  ecclesiastical  superiors." 

This  controversy  has  aroused  deep  interest  in  both  the  relig- 
ious and  secular  world.  A  manifesto  was  promptly  issued  in 
Philadelphia  by  eleven  leading  clergymen  who,  without  men- 
tioning Dr.  Rainsford's  name,  protested  against  certain  reported 
"statements  subversive  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Christian  faith," 
and  reaffirmed  their  belief  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  document  was  subsequently  signed  by  loS 
more  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

T/ie  Church  Standard,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  organ  in 
Philadelphia,  is  unwilling  to  commit  itself  to  a  definite  conclu- 
sion until  the  facts  of  the  case  are  better  known.  It  comments, 
in  part : 

"It  seems  to  be  merely  incredible  that  a  man  should  compress 
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into  a  "liscourse  of  little  over  twenty  minutes  so  formidable  an 
array  of  heretical  teachings.  Credible  and  intelligent  persons 
deny  that  he  gave  utterance  lo  any  heresy.  For  our  own  part 
we  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  but  this  we  say,  that,  if 
any  of  the  signers  of  the  statement  above  given  were  to  be 
charged  with  heresy  on  no  better  ground  than  that  of  reports 
and  general  conversation,  we  should  hold  ourselves  bound  in 
common  sense  and  Christian  charity  to  ask  him  to  tell,  plainly 
and  distinctly,  what  he  did  say,  and  what  he  meant  when  he 
said  it,  before  we  siiould  arraign  him  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion." 

The  Milwaukee  Livifig  Church,  the  Iligh-Chuicli  organ,  is 
much  more  severe.  It  assumes  the  guilt  of  Dr.  Rainsford,  and 
calls  upon  tlie  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  lo  repudiate  his  utter- 
ance.    It  says  further: 

"As  for  tlie  unfortunate  priest  himself,  he  presentsoneof  those 
unhajjpy  difficulties  which  have  frequently  arisen  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  We  do  not  call  for  an  ecclesiastical  trial.  We 
have  little  confidence  in  those  unwieldy  proceedings,  e.xcept 
where  doctrinal  grounds  can  be  kept  wholly  out  of  the  issue. 
But  we  do  urge  the  extension  toward  him  of 
that  which,  quoting  another,  we  once  before 
referred  lo  as  the  'cold-storage  process.'  Let 
orthodox  churchmen,  who  liold  to  and  revere 
the  faitli  once  delivered  to  tlie  saints,  simply 
drop  him  from  the  list  of  men  available  for 
public  gatherings,  until,  at  least,  he  is  ready 
to  atone  for  what  he  has  done.  That  has 
been  done  before  in  New  York,  and  it  is  the 
most  successful  plan  for  dealing,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  loss  of  souls,  with  those  similarly 
afflicted. 

"It  grieves  us  bitterly  thus  to  write  of  a 
priest  whose  early  work  in  his  ministry  in 
this  country  was  among  the  noblest  suc- 
cesses the  American  church  has  known.  Dr. 
Rainsford's  raising  of  St.  George's  Church 
from  the  slough  of  failure  is  among  the 
grandest  chapters  in  our  church  history. 
Hand  in  hand  we  worked  with  him  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
when  he  would  have  given  his  right  arm  rath- 
er than  speak  words  which  would  drive  young 
men  away  from  the  religion  he  worked  with 
all  his  might  and  with  large  success  to  ex- 
tend. Slowly,  year  by  year,  then  rapidly, 
we  have  marked  the  increase  of  this  ten- 
dency on  his  part  to  speak  unfaithfully  of  the 
religion  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  Final)}'  it  has  come  to  the 
pass  that  he  almost  never  appears  in  public  without  violent  abuse 
of  orthodox  Christianity.  It  is  a  sad,  sad  story,  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  Christian  priest,  unto  whom  much  was  given." 

The  national  and  local  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  An- 
drew have  published  a  statement  disclaiming  responsibility 
for  Dr.  Rainsford's  utterance.  "The  Brotherhood  as  a  body," 
it  says,  "refuses  to  hold  itself  responsible  for  everything  said 
by  every  priest  of  the  church,  who  is  invited  to  preach  at  such 
services.  We  have  ourselves  known  unfortunate  things  to  be 
said  at  official  conferences  of  the  church,  but  we  were  not  so 
foolish  as  to  blame  the  whole  church  for  such  unwise  utterances." 

The  New  York  Outlook  comes  to  Dr.  Rainsford's  defense  in  no 
uncertain  terms.     It  says  : 

"For  twenty  years  Dr.  Rainsford  has  been  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel in  this  city,  with  a  fruitage  which  it  is  given  to  very  few  min- 
isters of  Christ  in  any  church  to  enjoy.  Measured  by  this  very 
modern  creed  he  may  be  a  heretic  ;  we  do  not  know.  But  of  his 
candor  and  courage  no  one  who  knows  him  has  ever  entertained 
a  doubt,  and  we  venture  to  say,  from  personal  and  somewhat 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  that,  whatever  he  may  think  of 
the  new  creed  so  extemporaneously  framed  and  so  suddenly 
issued  by  this  self-constituted  council,  there  is  no  article  in  the 
accepted  creeds  of  the  Episcopal  Church  that  he  does  not  heartily 
and  sincerely  accept,  and  that  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ, 
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which  some  of  his  critics  have  said   he  denies,  is  at   once  the 
foundation  and  the  inspiration  of  his  ministry." 

The  sympathies  of  the  secular  newspapers  seem  to  be  largely 
with  Dr.  Rainsford.     Tiie  New  York  5//;/  declares: 

"The  accusation  made  against  Dr.  Rainsford,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  it  out,  is  that  he  explained  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  denied  inferentially  '  the  mediatorial  work  of  Jesus, ' 
and,  incidentally,  took  the  view  of  the  Bible  of  the  so-called 
higher  criticism.  But  the  accusation  lies  against  the  whole  dis- 
tinguished school  of  theology  to  which  he  belongs,  a  school  whicii 
now  IS  prominent,  if  not  predominant  in  eveiy  church  of  Chris- 
tendom. Even  the  Pope  has  instituted  a  commission  to  weigh 
the  evidences  and  conclusions  its  scholars  have  to  present.  We 
have  seen  no  exact  report  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Rainsford  at 
Philadelphia,  but  there  is  ro  reason  to  believe  that  he  swerved  in 
the  least  from  the  position  held  by  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
churchmen  of  this  time  or  said  anything  which  would  have  pro- 
voked surprise  in  any  one  familiar  with  theological  teachings  of 
men  of  the  highest  and  most  approved  standing  in  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  Episcopal  Church." 

The  Boston  Transcrif>l  adds  : 

"His  raising  St.  George's  Church  from  the  slough  of  failure, 
as  the  editor  of  The  IJi'itti^  Chtircli  admits,  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est chapters  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  city,  but  it  has  not  been  due  to  his  great- 
ness as  a  thinker,  but  as  a  lover  of  humanity,  as  an  administra- 
tor and  as  a  forthright,  sincere  preacher  of  a  gospel  of  muscular, 
vital  Christianity.  Mis  passion  for  reality,  his  irritation  at  all 
that  is  conventional  merely  for  the  sake  of  conventionality,  his 
boldness  in  calling  an  ace  an  ace  and  a  spade  a  spade,  all  make 
him  disliked  and  distrusted  by  the  traditionalists  of  his  own 
church,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  do  hvm  justice 
either  when  he  errs  or  only  seems  to." 


THE   CHURCH   CRISIS   IN   ENGLAND. 

''T^'HE  growth  of  ritualistic  j)ractise  in  the  Church  of  England, 
-*  which  came  into  special  public  prominence  at  the  time  of 
John  Kensit's  death  in  October  last,  is  again  a  leading  topic  of 
discussion  in  religious  circles.  A  bill  has  passed  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seems  likely  to  become 
law,  which  proposes  to  give  the  civil  courts  the  right  to  recognize 
protests  made  by  laymen  against  extreme  ritualism,  abolishes 
the  bishop's  right  of  veto,  and  provides  that  offending  clergy- 
men may  be  deprived  of  their  livings.  During  the  course  of  the 
parliamentary  debate  on  this  "Church  Discipline  Bill,"  it  devel- 
oped that  incense  is  used  in  393  English  churches,  and  that 
various  forms  of  extreme  ritualism  are  practised  in  71  more.  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourl,  in  supporting  the  bill,  argued  that 
the  doors  of  the  law  in  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  opened  to 
every  subject  of  the  realm,  adding:  "If  you  do  not  like  interfer- 
ence in  this  matter,  disestablish  the  church."  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground  that  time  should  be  given  to 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
reform,  sounded  the  ominous  warning:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
future  of  the  church  will  l)c.  I  look  upon  it  with  the  gravest 
anxiety." 

Early  in  March  a  deputation  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
members  of  Parliament  waited  on  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  at  Lambeth  Palace  with  a  view  to  impressing  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  autliorities  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  deci- 
sive action.  The  Primate  said,  during  the  course  of  his  reply  to 
their  appeal : 

"There  are  some  few  men  defiant  of  the  episcopal  authority 
and  really  reckless  of  the  true  Church  of  England  spirit.  I  say 
to  you  deliberately  to-day  tiiat  in  my  view  of  such  cases  toler- 
ance has  reached — has  even  passed — its  limit.  The  sands  are 
running  out.  Stern  and  drastic  acts  are,  in  my  judgment,  quite 
essential.     I  desire  that  we  should  act,  and  act  vigorously." 

The  English  church  papers  are  highly  indignant  at  what  they 
regard  as  an  attempt  of  Parliament  to  "interfere"  in  ecclesiasti- 


cal affairs.  The  Giianiian  says  that  the  motive  behind  the  bill 
is  "anti-religious  rather  than  Protestant."  The  Church  Times 
declares  that  "the  men  who  concocted  the  Discipline  Bill"  are 
"tyrants  of  the  worst  kind — religious  tyrants,  or,  rather,  men 
who  indulge  their  lust  for  power  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion." 
It  says  further : 

"The  church  is  perfectly  competent,  and  alone  competent,  to 
regulate  her  own  internal  discipline,  and  it  is  not  for  an  assem- 
bly composed  largely  of  unbelievers,  sectaries,  and  avowed 
enemies  of  the  church  to  dragoon  the  clergy.  .  .  .  The  church 
has  her  constitutional  rights  obscured,  it  is  true,  by  long  neglect 
of  them  and  by  her  supinely  submitting  to  parliamentary  in- 
fringement on  her  liberty.  But  the  rights  are  tliere,  and  could 
be  exerci.sed  again  if  churchmen  were  constrained  by  outward 
influences  to  rally  together  in  their  defense.  Nothing  perhaps 
will  better  serve  that  purpose  than  the  determined  effort  of 
otherwise  ill-advised  meddlers  to  bring  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tise of  the  church  absolutely  under  state  control.  When  that  is 
clearly  perceived  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  assault  upon  our 
advanced  guard,  the  main  body  will  close  up  its  ranks." 

The  whole  matter  is  naturally  regarded  in  a  very  different 
light  by  the  non-conformist  press.  The  Christian  Comuion- 
ivealih,  in  an  editorial  bearing  the  title  "Church  Anarchy," 
takes  the  view  that  the  present  agitation  can  only  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  the  English  people  one  step  nearer  to  church  dises- 
tablishment.    It  says : 

"The  time  will  probably  soon  arrive  when  the  nation  will 
refuse  any  longer  to  allow  Parliament  to  degrade  the  Christian 
religion.  The  number  of  those  called  churchmen  who  chafe 
under  the  yoke  of  the  state  alliance  is  increasing,  and  when  it 
reaches  a  certain  ])oint  the  demand  for  liberty  must  become 
irresistible.  .  .  .  The  Church  of  England  is  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  state,  and  is  often  derided  by  worldly  men  as  being 
the  mere  creature  of  the  state,  while  the  clergy  are  frequently 
reminded  that  they  are  civil  servants.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
appalling  humiliation  many  priests  have  lawlessly  assumed  in- 
dependence on  their  own  part,  and  the  bishops  have  seldom 
attempted  to  repress  such  mutineers.  What  has  now  to  be  faced 
is  an  angry  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  party  to 
prosecute  the  Romanizers.  But  it  will  once  more  be  found,  as 
during  the  deplorable  scenes  after  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  that  prosecution  will  be  interpreted  as 
persecution.  The  same  old  vicious  circle  is  being  described  by 
the  geometers  of  Erastian  reform.  The  way  of  peace  and  order 
for  the  church  has  never  been  through  the  dot)rs  of  any  Parlia- 
ment. It  may  be  tiiat  before  long  Englishmen  generally  will  be 
constrained  to  consider  tlie  pliilosophy  of  Cavour's  famous 
formula,  of  '  A  free  church  in  a  free  state. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, has  been  elected  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Hisllop  Koi-'XKI.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  New  Or- 
leans during  the  absence  of  Archbishop  Chapclle,  says  thai  he  is  flooded 
with  applications  from  the  refugee  religious  orders  in  France,  which  are 
desirous  of  establishing  themselves  in  I>ouisiana. 

The  task  of  securing  a  successor  to  John  Willis  Haer  as  general  secre- 
larv  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Kndeavor  has  been  accomplished 
after  nearly  six  months  deliberation.  The  choice  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Von 
Ogden  Vogt,  of  Heloit.  Wis.  Says  the  Boston  Consrresalionalist :  "Of 
Swiss  antecedents,  n  Western  born  and  bred  man,  a  Presbyterian  but 
trained  in  a  college  identified  with  Congregationalism,  he  has  already,  tho 
not  yet  twenty-five  years  old,  evinced  unusual  capacity  as  a  public  speaker 
and  a  skilful  leader  and  worker  along  practical  lines.  Since  his  gradua- 
tion from  Beloit  in  1901,  he  has  assisted  President  Katon  as  financial  agent 
of  the  college.  His  Christianity  is  of  that  modest,  earnest  virile  type  which 
is  in  evidence  to-day  at  so  many  of  our  American  colleges." 

The  Rev.  Wii.i.iam  Bi  rt,  head  of  the  American  Methodist  work  among 
the  Italians,  was  received  in  jirivute  audience  by  King  Victor  Rmmanuel 
a  few  days  ago,  and  received  tlie  decoration  of  the  order  of  St.  Mauriccand  I 

St.  I.ararus,  as  a  token  of  his  .Majesty's  appreciation  of  Mr.  Burt's  labors, 
rxtending  over  seventeen  years.  During  this  period  he  has  founded 
ihirtv-three  churches,  a  girls'  industrial  school  with  fifty  pupils,  a  girls 
tinishing  school,  having  375  pupils;  a  boys'  Methodist  college  and  a  theo- 
logical school  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Clark,  all  in  Rome,  and  an  indus- 
trial school  for  boys  in  Venice.  The  Methodist  building  m  Rome,  oneof 
the  largest  in  Europe,  which  was  built  to  tommeniorate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  contains  two  churches, 
a  publishing  house,  and  a  home  for  ex-pi  iesis. 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 


THE    STRUGGLE   IN    FRANCE. 

APOLITICAL  storm  of  marked  severity  seems  destined  to 
burst  over  France.  Separation  of  churcli  and  state,  if  not 
actually  in  sight,  is  within  measurable  distance,  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  views  of  those  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion. 
The  Vatican  and  the  Government  at  Paris  are  now  confronting 
each  other  in  a  duel  which,  as  one  authority  puts  it,  rivets  the 
attention  of  the  cultivated  world  and  brings  into  action  intellec- 
tual and  moral  forces  of  decisive  importance  to  mankind.  The 
recent  victory  of  Premier  Combes  over  the  religious  orders  in  tlie 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  pronounced  by  an  English  observer  "a 
greater  event  than  the  Czar's  manifesto." 

The  facts  in  the  case,  which  indicate  that  Freirch  anti-Clerical- 
ism has  entered  a  totally  new  phase,  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
speech  by  Premier 
Combes.  The  Senate 
is  having  this  speech 
placarded  throughout 
France.  It  seems  that 
two  years  ago  the  au- 
thorities in  Paris  had 
seven  unsatisfactory 
papal  bulls  on  their 
hands.  These  bulls, 
contemplating  the  ca- 
nonical institution  of 
seven  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  were  so 
worded  that  the  Pope 
was  made  by  implica- 
tion the  absolute  ap- 
pointing power.  But 
this  power  of  absolute 
appointment  is  claimed 
by  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  itself  under 
its  interpretation  of  the 
Concordat,  or  treaty 
with  the  Vatican.  All 
that  was  needed  to  cor- 
rect the  bulls  in  official 
French  opinion  was  the 
erasure  of  a  Latin  pro- 
noun—  "nobis."  The 
sixty  or  seventy  bulls 
immediately  following 
the  ratification   of    the 

Concordat,   with  two  or  three  exceptions,   did  not  contain   the      Jaures,  says  the  vote  in  the  chamber  suppressing  the  teaching 
pronoun.     Subsequently,  and  up  to   1S70,   the  unfortunate  pro-      orders  as  such  was  a  historic  act,  marking  the  emancipation  of 


POLITICAL  MAP  OF  FRANCE. 

The  districts  in  blacl-  are  clerical ;  those  in  white  are  anti-clerical ;  shaded  portions  are 

doubtful.  — U Illustration  (Paris). 


upon  the  other,  are  subjects  on  which  it  would  be  rash  indeed  to 
form  precise  and  positive  judgments  at  present.  All  that  seems 
certain  is  that  the  struggle  will  go  on,  and  that,  as  it  goes  on,  it 
must  assume  wider  proportions  and  greater  bitterness.  The 
denunciation  of  the  Concordat  and  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  so  long  desired  by  the  extreme  Radical  and 
Socialist  groups,  may  not  be  at  hand,  but  the.se  events,  big  with 
far-reaching  consequences  to  both  parties  in  the  contest,  seem 
distinctly  nearer  after  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister." 

The  struggle  that  is  impending  was  opened  by  the  Premier 
with  what  is  considered  an  impressive  display  of  anti-Clerical 
power.  An  entire  group  of  religious  order.s — those  devoting 
tliemselves  to  teaching — were  suppressed  in  one  roll-call  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  ]iapi)ened  just  before  the  Premier's 
great  speech  on  the  Latin  pronoun. 

Immediately  after  tliat  event  M.  Combes  returned  to  the  fray 
and   the   preaching   orders   were  voted  down,   after  which  was 

sounded  the  doom  of 
the  industrial  orders. 
The  Socialist  Lanterne 
(Paris)  thus  expressed 
the  gratification  of  the 
more  radical  political 
groups : 

"  The  religious  orders 
have  received  a  prelim- 
inary blow.  Others 
must  be  dealt.  After 
the  religious  orders  of 
males  come  the  relig- 
ious orders  of  females, 
by  no  means  the  least 
pernicious.  After  the 
religious  orders,  tlie 
church.  After  the  friar, 
the  priest.  After  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law 
against  the  religious  or- 
ders, the  termination  of 
the  Concordat  and  sepa- 
ration." 

The  Government  is 
winning  a  great  victory 
in  the  anti-Clerical  bat- 
tle, says  the  Aurore 
(Paris) ,  organ  of  one 
of  the  political  groups 
forming  the  dominant 
Republican  "combine." 
The  Petite  Rdpubliqtie 
(Paris) ,  organ  of  the 
eminent  Socialist 


noun  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  appear,  while  during  the 
thirty  years  ending  in  1901  it  had  become  part  of  the  natural 
order  of  things.  Then  it  met  the  eye  of  M.  Combes,  who  re- 
solved to  be  rid  of  it.  The  seven  unsatisfactory  bulls  were  ac- 
cepted under  protest,  and  the  Vatican  was  admonished  to  amend 
its  Latin.  But  when  M.  Combes,  who  had  meanwhile  become 
Premier,  picked  up  the  last  batch  of  bulls  from  Rome,  the  pro- 
noun was  there  to  beard  him.  The  speech  in  which  the  head  of 
the  ministry  laid  these  particulars  before  the  .senate  is  a  proof, 
says  the  London  Times,  that  the  struggle  against  the  religious 
orders  "is  but  an  incident  in  the  policy  which  the  Republican 
majority  have  adopted  toward  the  church  "  : 

"What  the  final  issue  of  that  policy  may  be,  what  effects  it 
may  have  upon  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
within  and  without  the  borders  of  France  on  the  one  hand,  and 
what  upon  the  internal  affairs  and  the  social  life  of  that  country 


the  human  intellect  from  superstition  and  error.  The  victory 
won  on  this  great  day  will  put  new  enthusiasm  into  the  majority 
for  the  struggle  that  is  coming.  The  Clerical  papers  revert  to 
Robespierre  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  for  comparisons  appropriate 
to  the  state  of  their  feelings.  "Infamy  is  perpetrated,"  declares 
the  Gaulois  (Paris) ,  a  paper  said  to  be  under  Jesuit  influence. 
The  Libre  Parole  (Pari.s) ,  under  Vatican  influence,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Free  Masons,  aided  by  the  Jews,  are  overcom- 
ing the  Roman  Catholics.  The  AJitoritd  (Paris)  says  the  world 
is  scandalized.  Referring  more  particularly  to  the  new  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  over  the  bishops  and  the  Latin  pronoun,  the 
■A\\'i\-rmxi\%\.^x\a.\  Journal  da  Debuts  (Paris)  remarks: 

"M.  Combes  has  spoken  concerning  the  appointment  of 
bishops.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point. 
Nevertheless,  if  one  may  judge  the  method  of  appointing  bishops 
by  the  results  obtained,  it  must  be  confessed  that  never  were 
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bishops  more  submissive  to  the  laws  than  now  nor  more  defer- 
ential to  the  authorities.  One  must  have  a  skin  as  sensitive  as 
the  Premier's  to  complain  as  he  does  of  a  few  cries  of  protest 
uttered  by  an  insignificant  number  of  prelates  in  the  course  of 
the  abominable  crisis  we  are  passing  through.  No  other  clergy 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world  would  have  carried  submission 
to  such  lengths.  The  mode  of  nominating  bishops,  as  it  has 
prevailed  for  thirty  years  past,  has  certainly  not  created  a  hier- 
archy in  revolt  against  the  rights  of  the  state." 

In  reply  to  criticism  of  this  kind,  the  ministerial  papers  pub- 
lish statements  on  behalf  of  Premier  Combes,  according  to  which 
the  Vatican  has  repeatedly  rejected  for  appointment  to  bishoprics 
the  names  of  priests  of  the  highest  character  and  attainments. 
According  to  a  statement  in  the  Petil  leinps  (Paris),  these 
priests  were  rejected  as  too  liberal  in  their  ideas,  altho  the  Vati- 
can refused  to  give  reasons  in  any  individual  case.  Among 
them  were  Father  Pujol,  "unquestionably  one  of  the  priests 
who  most  honor  the  French  clergy  by  their  character  and  talent  "  ; 
Father  Hennion,  "the  distinguished  Hebraist";  Father  Blam- 
pignon,  "author  of  numerous  valued  works  and  worthy  in 
every  way  of  the  high  position  the  Government  asked  for  him." 
Other  priests,  all  pronounced  "worthy  and  eminent,"  are  men- 
tioned by  name  as  having  been  rejected  in  accordance  with  what 
the  Petite  Reptihliqiie  styles  the  purpose  of  the  Vatican  to  force 
as  bishops  upon  the  French  people  the  agents  of  its  own  political 
ultramontanism.  The  policy  of  arriving  at  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment before  appointing  bishops,  we  are  further  assured,  was 
tiius  made  impossible.  The  only  remedy  is  complete  separation 
of  church  and  state.  This,  the  Rappel  says,  presents  a  question 
which  the  Republican  majority  should  settle  without  delay. 

Meanwhile  the  Vatican  is  displaying  firmness.  The  Politisclie 
Correspondent  (Vienna)  says  the  objectionable  Latin  pronoun 
has  an  ancestry  that  goes  back  to  the  time  of  King  Francis  I.,  as 
the  papal  secretary  proposes  to  remind  the  French  Government. 
But  the  Tridiina  (Rome)  thinks  the  Vatican  may  find  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  and  it  rather  anticipates  such  a  result.  The 
Vatican's  own  organ,  the  Osservatore  Romano,  is  non-committal 
as  yet,  but  great  significance  is  attached  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
semi-official  utterance  in  the  London  Tablet,  a  Roman  Catholic 
organ,  which  says  that  in  the  interests  of  peace  the  Holy  See  has 
yielded  a  good  deal  to  the  demands  and  importunities  of  France, 
but  it  is  quite  resolved  not  to  yield  upon  this  point  of  the  pro- 
noun.—  Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


FAILURE   OF   THE    MACEDONIAN    REFORM 
SCHEME. 

WITH  somewhat  unexpected  promi)tness  the  widely  her- 
alded scheme  of  Macedonian  reform  has  turned  out  a 
failure.  The  verdict  of  the  unofficial  European  press  is  unani- 
mous on  that  point.  The  two  Powers  responsible  for  the  scheme 
intend,  nevertheless,  to  see  the  affair  through.  Hilmi  Pasha  has 
been  appointed  inspector-general  "for  the  purpose  of  supervi- 
sing the  reforms."  He  has  held  important  posts  under  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  and  is  described  as  "a  man  under  fifty,  who 
Io<jks  older."  He  spends  fourteen  hours  daily  in  trying  to  reform 
Macedonia,  a  task  pronounced  hopeless  (under  the  Austro-Rus- 
sian  scheme)  by  Victor  Herard,  writing  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  : 

"The  people  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  oaths  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  pledges  of  Europe.  Educated  in  .schools  of  every  tongue 
and  all  religions,  enlightened  by  trips  of  business  or  for  study  to 
the  universitiesof  the  small  adjacent  conn  tries— Ser  via,  liulgaria. 
and  Greece — or  to  the  great  cities  of  Liberal  Europe,  a  generation 
has  grown  up  with  a  clear  sense  of  its  needs  and  of  its  rights. 
Seeing  that  for  a  century  past  all  reform  measures  have  proved 
illusory,  discovering  each  year  that  promises  in  Constantinople 
are  false  an<l  the  utterances  of  European  diplomacy  hypocritical, 
this  new  generation  places  its  faith  only  in  revolution,  in  the 
annihilation  of  Turkish  rule.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  censure. 
During  the  past  six   years,  from    1896   to   1902,  the  Sultan   has 


promuigateil  and  the  Powers  have  approved  four  reform  plans, 
and  the  general  misery  has  only  increased." 

Now  that  the  reforms  have  failed  to  command  Macedonian 
support  or  to  end  existing  evils,  the  question  of  what  is  to  be 
done  next  presents  itself.  No  very  definite  plan  is  forthcoming. 
The  Mou7>ement  Macedonien,  an  anti-Turkish  organ  published 
in  Paris,  urges  a  patriot  uprising  and  prints  sensational  lists  of 
robberies,  murders,  and  crimes  against  women  perpetrated  by 
those  'i'urkish  troops  styled  bashi-bazouks.  T/ie  Spectator 
(London)  thus  dwells  upon  the  ominous  aspects  of  the  situation  : 

"The  danger  in  Macedonia  is  admitted  to  be  extreme,  audit 
is  a  horrible  one.  According  to  one  account,  the  Macedonians, 
driven  mad  by  local  oppression — part  01  which,  it  is  due  to  jus- 
tice to  say,  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  Sultan,  or  even  of  the 
Pashas,  as  of  the  dread  felt  by  local  Mussulmans  that  thej'  may 
lose  their  su^:2macy — intend  this  spring  to  rise  in  insurrection. 
If  they  do,  the  Porte  must  put  that  down,  and  it  can  only  be 
done  by  letting  the  Albanians  and  the  troops  from  Asia  loose 
upon  the  refractory  population.  The  horrors  that  may  follow 
may  shock  all  Europe,  and  may  create  an  emotion  fatal  to 
Turkey,  the  Russian  people  in  particular  insisting  that  whatever 
the  consequences  their  coreligionists  shall  be  saved.  According 
to  another  account,  the  ccjmiiig  insurrection  is  not  .self-generated, 
but  is  promoted  by  Bulgarian  leaders  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
provoke  the  Turks  into  outrages  which  will  bring  the  Russians, 
and  indeed  all  Europe,  upon  them,  as  happened  in  1SS7  in  Bul- 
garia. Granting  the  existence  of  this  extraordinarily  wicked 
design,  still  the  fact  remains  that  there  can  be  no  security  for 
life,  honor,  or  property  in  Macedonia  unless  the  province  is 
placed,  like  the  Lebanon,  under  the  government  of  a  competent 
administrator  guaranteed  by  the  great  Powers  against  dismissal 
or  interference.  Opinion,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  would  enforce 
this  .solution  but  for  the  concert,  which  paralyzes  it  by  suggest- 
ing a  compromise  so  weak  that  every  Power  which  adheres  to  it 
doubts  its  success  even  for  the  immediate  time.  Britain  and 
France  hint  that  doubt  pretty  clearly  in  despatches,  and  Russia 
and  Austria  mobilize  great  bodies  of  troops,  and,  it  is  asserted, 
arrange  far-reaching  plans  with  a  view  to  a' possible,  if  improba- 
ble.' contingency,  viz.,  the  failure  of  the  'reforms.'  " — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   CZAR'S   POLITICAL   IDEAS. 

NICHOLAS  II.,  mightiest  of  earthly  monarchs  nominally, 
has  a  personality  that  easily  yields  to  any  pressure.  So 
says  a  well-informed  Russian.  To  this  M.  Jaures,  the  famous 
Socialist  leader  in  France,  adds  that  the  Czar  should  summon  a 
national  convention  of  his  people  and  by  that  means  put  an  end 
to  a  situation  growing  more  perilous  all  the  time.  M.  Jaures 
actually  says  that  events  are  impending  in  Russia  calculated  to 
test  severely  the  rhetorical  effectiveness  of  some  future  Carlyle. 
Nicholas  II.  may  tread  the  patli  that  ended  so  abruptly  for 
Louis  XVI.  But  another  authority  reminds  M.  Jaures  that  he 
applies  "  half-truths  "  to  "a  situation  which  he  very  imperfectly 
apprehends."  We  must  not  let  our  knowledge  of  the  French 
Revolution  mislead  us  into  superficial  judgments  of  the  Czar's 
position,  perilous  as  that  position  is. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  mass  of  comment  on  the  Czar,  , 
inspired  in  the  European  press  by  his  reform  manifesto,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who  know  the  man  are  keep- 
ing their  information  to  themselves.  Easy  as  it  is  to  pick  up 
items  of  information  here  and  there,  it  is  difficult  to  put  those 
items  together  consistently.  But  most  authorities  .igree  with  the 
I'iedomosti  (Moscow)  when  it  says  that  the  Czar  is  devoted  to 
the  principle  of  autocracy.  He  would  thus  appear  willing 
enough  to  do  good,  but  it  must  be  along  the  lines  of  benevolent 
despotism.  And  the  Tribuna  (Rome)  says  he  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  Emperor  William,  in  that  he  is  not  voluble  to  the  public, 
but  carries  out  his  purposes  unimpulsively  and  without  show. 
From  the  same  paper  we  extract  this  information  : 

"Nicholas  II.  was  educated  in  accordance  with  the  innovating 
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He  is  an  important  factor  in        As  Minister  of  War  he  is        His   ambition    is  to   make        Able  upholder  of  the  bureau-  Bearer  of  a  name  honored 

the  creation  of  a  great  Rus-    suppressing    liberalism     in    Russia's  army  the  finest   in    cratic  system  of  Russian  rule,  in  Russia's  literary  and  mili- 

sian  navy.                                         the  army.                                      the  world.  tary  history. 

MEN    WHO   WIELD  THE   CZAR'S   POWER. 


traditions  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty,  traditions  tliat  have  in  view 
a  constructive  regeneration  of  Russia  on  despotic  principles. 
Three  Russian  generals  were  detailed  to  educate  him  and  he  had 
a  French  preceptor.  His  days  of  study  were  marked  out  for 
him,  hour  by  hour,  with  great  care.  He  was  given  little  time 
for  recreation  by  day,  and  his  evenings  were  spent  in  drawing, 
music,  and  fencing.  He  was  taught  no  Greek  or  Latin,  but 
living  languages  instead.  His  room  was  a  small  one.  It  con- 
tained an  iron  bed  and  a  small  table.  By  way  of  ornament,  its 
walls  were  covered  with  pictures  cut  from  illustrated  newspapers 
and  pasted  by  the  j-oung  man  himself." 

When  he  came  to  the  throne  the  young  Czar  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  autocratic  and  religious  spirit  of  his  father, 
whose  aims  he  wishes  to  realize.  The  Czar's  father  was  no 
friend  to  constitutional  rule  and  democratic  ideas.  Nicholas  H. 
has  even  maintained  his  father's  habits  and  characteristics. 
Like  him  he  works  hard,  conscientiously,  persistently.  Physi- 
cally he  is  small,  but  not  weak.  He  has  never  had  a  serious 
illness.  A  very  striking  development  of  the  Czar's  character  is 
his  tendency  to  occultism,  mysticism,  and  certain  practises  of 
the  orthodox  religion.  He  is  said  to  have  seen  the  spirit  of  his 
grandfather,  the  Czar  Alexander  H.,  who  told  him,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  grave,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was 
not  such  a  great  benefit  to  Russia,  after  all.  Tales  equally 
strange  are  told  of  the  Czar's  personal  environment,  which  seems 
to  react  upon  his  political  activity.  Upon  one  aspect  of  his 
political  activity,  the  influence  of  his  advisers,  valuable  light  is 
thrown  by  Mr.  F.  Volkhovsky,  the  Russian  libertarian,  writing 
in  the  London  A'eivs  : 

"In  Russia  there  is  no  homogeneous  cabinet.  Every  minister 
is  not  only  not  bound  to  support  the  others,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  them  are  always  at  war  with  each  other.  Having 
no  direct  responsibility  to  the  nation,  being  appointed  and  dis- 
charged exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  landlord  appoints  or 
discharges  a  steward  who  looks  after  his  personal  interests,  the 
Russian  ministers,  with  few  exceptions,  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  first  place  to  get  hold  of  the  person  of  the  Czar,  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  supremacy  in  power.  When  the  personality  of  the 
Czar  easily  yields  to  any  pressure,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  this 
contest  for  supremacy  becomes  fierce,  and  has  a  palpable  influ- 
ence on  the  policy  of  this  or  that  minister." 

Hence  all  the  men  about  the  Czar,  army  officers,  ecclesiastical 
functionaries,  civilian  dignitaries,  are  engaged  in  a  ceaseless 
struggle  for  favor  and  power  at  court.  Various  men  come  into 
prominence  and  importance,  and  some  remain.  But  there  are 
few  who,  like  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  retain  a  moral  hold  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  long  and  difficult  name  of  this  old  gentle- 
man comes  into  prominence  from  time  to  time  as  the  evil  genius 
of  the  Czar.  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  as  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  greatly  influenced  the  Czar's  father,  and  he  seems  to 
have  retained  a  hold  over  the  Czar  that  speaks  volumes  in  itself. 


When  the  Procurator  announced  his  wish  to  retire  last  j'ear 
Nicholas  was  much  perturbed.  "Among  the  falsest  of  political 
principles,"  wrote  M.  Pobiedonostseff  not  long  prior  to  this 
time,  "is  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people."  Says 
the  London  Ne^vs  editorially  : 

"A  despotism  like  that  of  Russia  is  the  only  type  of  govern- 
ment under  which  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  Procurator 
could  have  political  possibilities.  Alike  in  his  qualities  and  liis 
defects  he  belongs  rather  to  medievalism  than  to  the  twentieth 
century.  He  is  as  merciless  as  Alva,  as  bigoted  as  Laud,  as 
unteachable  as  Philip  II.,  as  patrician  as  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  is  as  unquestionable  as  holy 
writ.  To  his  far-off  vision  the  people  are  a  rabble  of  ants  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  except  to  obey  it.  Freedom 
either  spiritual  or  civil  is  in  his  view  the  dangerous  dream  of 
revolutionists,  and  he  crushed  the  dissenter  as  mercilessly  as  he 
crushed  the  nihilist.  '  Resolute  government '  was  the  one  remedy 
which  he  applied  to  all  the  ills  of  the  state,  and  he  would  destroy 
the  liberty  of  a  people  like  that  of  Finland  as  readily  as  he  would 
suppress  a  newspaper,  crush  a  sect  or  ostracize  a  Tolstoy.  With 
all  his  cold,  calculating  bigotry,  M.  Pobiedonostseff  is  a  man  of 
great  sincerity,  singular  penetration  within  certain  narrow  limits, 
and  unquestioned  piety." 

It  was  thought,  remarks  our  contemporary,  that  when  Nicholas 
II.  came  to  the  throne  M.  Pobiedonostseff  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  disappear.  "That  prediction  was  entirely  falsified." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ONE   LANDLORD   FOR  ALL   IRELAND. 

IT  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  great  Irish  land  bill  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons  if  we  consider  what  must  hap- 
pen in  individual  cases  should  the  measure  become  law.  Sup- 
pose a  landlord  and  a  tenant  agree  that  $80  a  year  is  a  fair  rent 
for  a  particular  piece  of  land.  That  would  make  the  property 
worth,  at  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  in  the  bill,  a  little  over 
$2,500.  Landlord  and  tenant  at  once  go  before  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  this  purpose,  who  look  into  the  bargain. 
If  they  approve  of  it,  the  landlord  receives  $2,500  in  cash — not  in 
government  bonds — and  goes  about  his  business.  The  tenant 
alone  remains  to  be  dealt  with.  For  the  next  sixty-eight  j-ears, 
more  or  less,  he  must  pay  $80  annually  to  the  Government.  At  tlie 
end  of  that  long  period  his  annual  payment  will  drop  to  $10,  but 
that  sum  of  $10  must  be  paid  yearly  to  the  Government  forever. 
The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  brought  in  this  measure, 
thinks  there  will  be  about  400,000  individual  cases  of  this  kind. 
But  many  of  the  landlords  will  find  themselves  unable  to  sell  at 
a  fair  price.  Irish  estates  are  apt  to  be  held  subject  to  old  an- 
nuities and  family  claims  which  put  an  artificial  premium  upon 
the  land.  This  artificial  premium  the  tenant  would  not  want  to 
pay.     Neither  would  the  landlord  like  to  go  without  it.     So  it  is 
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to  be  saddled  upon  tlie  British  taxpayer.  The  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  says  the  sum  to  be  provided  by  the  British  taxpayer 
will  be  small— about  $60,000,000  stretched  over  a  long  term  of 
years.  The  Irish  tenants  think  the  Chief  Secretary  is  mistaken. 
The  British  taxpayer  should  put  up  more  money  than  that.  So 
here  we  have  one  of  the  grand  problems  of  the  Irish  land  bill, 
and  this  is  what  The  Speaker  (London)  says  of  it : 

"It  is  doubtless  necessary  to  offer  the  landlord  some  induce- 
ment which  will  make  it  practically  certain  tliat  he  will  sell. 
Toward  this  bonus  the  state  finds  twelve  millions  [$60,000,000], 
but  the  tenant  in  bis  turn  will  contribute  something  like  thirty 
millions  [$150,000,000].  It  is  probable  that  Ireland  will  accept 
these  terms  to-day.  The  tenant  is  not  likely  to  take  a  long  view. 
He  will  pay  under  the  bill  in  purchase  instalments  on  an  aver- 
age 20  per  cent,  less  than  he  is  paying  to-day  in  judicial  rents. 
The  immediate  advantage  is  great ;  the  moral  atmosphere  is  for 
the  moment  favorable  to  concession  and  moderation.  But  we 
can  have  no  security  that  this  temper  will  endure.  The  bill 
fixes  the  rent  which  Irish  farmers  and  cotters  shall  pay  for  a 
period  of  no  less  than  sixty-eight  years.  The  rent  which  is  wel- 
comed as  an  alleviation  to-day  may  well  become  oppressive  in 
half  a  century.  A  fall  in  agricultural  values,  an  increase  in 
foreign  competition,  the  cheapening  of  ocean  freights — any  one 
of  these  cause's  would  tempt  the  Irish  peasant  to  regret  his  bar- 
gain. The  leaders  of  this  generation  can  not  pledge  their 
descendants;  the  excessive  price  which  this  bill  awards  to  the 
landlords  may  seriously  damage  our  security." 

The  enormous  amounts  of  money  involved  in  the  bill  are  not 
to  be  handled  in  lump  sums.  It  will  take  fifteen  years  to  get  the 
scheme  fully  started,  and  about  a  hundred  years,  perhaps,  to 
wind  it  all  up.  During  that  long  period  there  will  be  slowly 
evolving,  if  the  principle  of  the  bill  be  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, one  landlord  for  all  Ireland — the  state.  Who  and  what 
will  be  that  state,  the  British  Government  with  headquarters  in 
London,  or  an  Irish  executive  responsible  only  to  Dublin?  That 
brings  up  another  grand  problem  of  the  bill :  its  influence  upon 
the  Home  Rule  movement.  The  Conservative  attitude  on  this 
matter  is  set  forth  by  the  London  Standard  in  the  following 
veiled  language : 

"One  cardinal  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  bill  is  to  have 
a  successful  course  and  to  prove  of  real  benefit  to  Ireland. 
Something  more  is  necessary  than  the  consent  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  to  grant  money,  or  engage  their  credit.  The  Irish 
must  assist,  and  they  must  do  so  by  treating  Mr.  Wyndham's 
bill  as  what  in  fact  it  is — an  attempt  to  remove  the  causes  of 
agrarian  disturbance — and  must  not  try  to  turn  it  into  a  step- 
ping-stone toward  something  else  of  a  wholly  (lifi"erent  character. 
In  spite  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  we  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
come  to  the  help  of  Ireland  in  the  task  of  removing  the  ancient 
incubus  of  an  artificial  system  of  land  tenure.  But  we  assume 
new  responsibilities  on  the  understanding  that  we  are  to  reach 
a  final  settlement  by  means  of  them.  If  the  bill  is  to  be  only 
an  incident  in  a  wider  conflict  with  other  and  less  innocent  aims, 
the  case  will  be  materially  altered.  There  will  not  be  wanting 
politicians  eager  to  distort  the  discussion  on  the  bill  into  a  debate 
of  a  purely  political  character,  and  who  will  invent  pretexts  for 
making  the  reform  of  land  tenure  an  excuse  for  the  establish- 
ment of  political  and  administrative  institutions  of  a  more  revo- 
lutionary kind  than  is  required  for  the  purpo.sc  of  putting  an  end 
to  double  ownership.  We  lo<ik  to  Mr.  Redmond  to  avert  any 
maneuvers  intended  to  pervert  the  bill  into  something  which  it 
was  never  meant  to  be.  The  imperial  Parliament,  by  the  con- 
fession of  Irish  members  themselves,  whether  representatives  of 
the  tenants  or  not,  is  endeavoring  to  apply  Irish  ideas,  and  is 
doing  so  at  some  cost  to  the  ])eople  of  fJrcat  Britain.  In  return, 
we  ask  for  a  frank  acceptance  of  good-will  in  Ireland.  Whatever 
political  aspirations  the  Nationalists  may  still  cherish,  they 
must  not  seek  to  promote  ihcm  by  means  of  a  scheme  which 
aims  only  at  social  reform." 

This  is  an  obscure  mode  of  intimating  that  no  Home  Rule  can 
be  extracted  from  the  land  settlement.  The  national  convention 
of  the  Irish  party  just  held  in  Dublin  and  the  tone  of  the  Irish 
press  indicate  and  even   foresliadow   a   tendency  to  regard  the 


land  question  and  the  Home  Rule  question  as  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate for  the  present.  This  attitude  is  particularly  characteristic 
of  The  Weekly  Freeman  (Dublin),  which  announces  that  it 
must  suspend  judgment  for  the  moment  on  the  new  land  bill  and 
at  the  same  time  prints  a  strong  Home  Rule  editorial,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  says  ; 

"The  result  of  the  next  general  election  is  almost  certain  to 
make  the  Irish  party  the  absolute  arbiter  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  Such  a  position  will  bring  the  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion to  the  front  whoever  is  Prime  Minister,  and  Home  Rule  will 
have  fewer  prejudices  and  vastly  weaker  influences  to  combat 
when  next  it  becomes  a  live  political  i.ssue. " 

The  English  press  generally  refrains  from  mixing  the  Home 
Rule  and  land  questions.  But  The  Morning  Advertiser  (Lou- 
don), a  Conservative  sheet,  says  "the  British  taxpayer  may 
nevertheless  look  a  little  askance  "  at  the  money  to  be  required 
of  him.  The  Scotsman  (Edinburgh)  thinks  otherwise.  "The 
taxpayer, "  says  this  Unionist  organ,  "will  be  well  inclined  to 
take  the  most  cheerful  view  of  the  moderate  demand  made  on 
his  pocket."  The  potent  and  authoritative  London  Times,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  pai)crs  which  look  at  the  subject  in  a  spirit 
hostile  to  Home  Rule.     It  says: 

"There  is  a  general  desire  to  act  liberally  in  promoting  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question,  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  it  holds  out  a  reasonably  assured  promise  of  security  and 
peace.  If  whatever  is  granted  is  to  be  made  only  the  starting- 
point  of  new  claims,  the  British  taxpayer  will  hesitate  to  commit 
himself  to  the  enormous  responsibilities  involved  in  a  general 
scheme  for  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords.  That  a  class  who 
have  been  so  hardly  treated  by  imperial  legislation  have  a  claim 
to  be  bought  out  we  do  not  deny,  but  the  operation — in  any  case 
a  costly  one — can  not  be  undertaken  unless  there  is  substantially 
a  certainty  that  it  will  produce  the  effect  desired,  that  the  recon- 
ciliation of  classes  in  Ireland  will  be  brought  about,  and  that 
most  of  the  difliculties  of  Irish  government  will  disappear." 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Woman  in  Australian  Polhics.— "Every  adult  woman  in  Victoria 
will  be  entitled  and  invited  to  give  a  vote  in  the  choosing  of  the  .second 
Commonwealth  Parliament,"  says  The  Arf^tis  (Melbourne),  in  the  course  of 
a  pessimistic  editorial.  "Nature  has  turned  woman's  curiosity  and  sym- 
pathy in  non-political  directions.  They  will  vote— the  matrons  to  please 
their  male  relations  ;  the  maids  because  also  it  is  '  fun.'  But  they  will  not 
study  politics." 

The  Nkxt  Pkesipknt  in  France.— Speaking  of  President  I.oubet,  a 
wi  iter  in  The  Fortnightly  Kii'iew  (London)  thus  broaches  the  subject  of  his 
successor:  "When  his  time  expires  in  1906  will  Waldeck-Kousseau.  an  un- 
successful candidate  in  1895,  be  the  fortunate  man,  or  will  an  outsider  again 
carry  off  the  prize.'  The  Republic  has  yet  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  con- 
tested Presidential  election.  Hitherto  it  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  hav- 
ing sudden  vacancies  which  have  left  no  time  for  electioneering,  for  Mac- 
Mahon,Grevy,  and  Casimir-Perier  resigned.  Carnot  was  assassinated  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  Faure  died  in  office." 

Old  Age  in  Denmark.  — "In  Denmark  no  respectable  old  man  or  woman 
need  ever  become  a  pauper  ;  no  respectable  old  man  or  woman  ever  crosses 
the  threshold  of  a  workhouse,"  writes  Miss  Edith  Sellers  in  Tlie  .\inetffnth 
Century  ii'iJ .l/tfr  {Loi\iion).  "Should  a  man  — or  a  woman  -  who  has  com- 
pleted his  sixtieth  year,  find  himself  without  the  wherewithal  on  which  to 
live,  he  applies  to  the  local  authorities  not  for  pauper  relief,  but  for  old-age 
relief;  and  this,  by  the  law  of  1801,  they  are  bound  to  grant  him,  provi- 
ding he  can  prove  not  only  that  his  destitution  is  owing  to  no  fault  of  his 
own,  but  that  he  has  led  a  decent  life,  has  worked  hard  and  been  thrifty  ; 
an<1  that,  during  the  teu  previous  years,  he  has  neither  received  a  single 
penny  as  poor-relief,  nor  been  guilty  of  vagrancy,  nor  of  begging." 

Greai  nkss  of  ML'TSUIiito. —During  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  reign, 
the  Emperor  Mutsuhito  of  Japan,  who  is  now  fifty,  has  shown  "insight  and 
faith,"  says  7'he  Japan  H'reklv  Mail  (Yokohama),  adding  :  "It  was  His 
-Majesty's  great  good  fortune,  and  the  great  good  fortune  of  his  country, 
that  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  iit  the  very  dawn  of  the  'era  of  enlighten- 
ment '  Had  it  been  necessary  for  his  father  Komei  to  cross  the  bridge 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  the  cflTorl  of  breaking  away  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  His  .Majesty's  own 
practise,  might  have  proved  too  great  and  would  certaiitly  have  shocked 
the  sense  oj  congruity  in  some  sections  of  his  subjects.  Hut  Komei  passed 
away  from  the  scene  of  storm,  struggle,  and  confusion  just  as  the  country 
had  to  choose  between  remaining  in  the  shadow  of  the  oUl  or  passing  into 
the  light  of  the  new,  and  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  his  successor,  then 
(i86«)  in  his  fourteenth  year,  to  identify  himself  intimately  with  the  changes 
of  the  time." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


DOWN   AMONG  THE  GEORGIANS. 

The    Substitute.     By  Will   N.  Harben.     Cloth,  5x7  in.,  330  pp.     Price 
$1.50.    Harper  Brothers. 

A  WHOLESOME,  well-told  story,  altho  one  may  question  whether 
the  hero,  George  Buckley,  is  not  an  almost  impossible  product  of 
his  early  influences  and  surroundings.     The  ostensible  interest 
centres  in  the  love  that  grows  up  between  young  Buckley  and  Lydia 
Cranston,  daughter  of  the  proud  Virginia  family  whose  lot  is  tempora^ 

rily  cast  among  ordinary  Georgians. 
The  soul-inicrest  of  the  story,  and 
its  most  unique  feature,  clusters 
around  the  character  of  a.  plain  and 
prosperous  Get)rgian,  named  Hillyer, 
who  in  a  moment  of  rage  and  ac- 
cident kills  a  man,  escapes  the  penal- 
ty through  the  evidence  of  another 
man  who  risks  perjury  to  save  him, 
suffers  tortures  of  conscience,  and 
seeks  atonement  through  domg  all 
the  good  he  can.  He  voluntarily  ed- 
ucates young  Buckley,  the  son  of  a 
disgraced  father,  in  the  hope  of  ma- 
king his  young  manhood  the  substi- 
tute for  all  that  he  himself  had  lost. 

The  plot  is  somewhat  fresh,  many 
of  the  events  unfolded  come  upon 
the  reader  as  surprises,  and  through- 
out the  story  is  the  racy  vigor  that 
results  from  a  true,  deep  knowledge  of  the  region  depicted  and  the 
mental  grasp  to  project  it.  The  local  points  of  view  of  the  people  are 
effectually  touched  off.  There  is  humor,  not  a  little  wit,  and  all  those 
quaint  turns  of  speech  and  reality  of  atmosphere  that  first  brought  Mr. 
Harben's  work  into  notice. 

The  story  is  of  value  as  another  contribution  to  that  line  of  fiction 
which  helps  to  bring  forward  the  sectional  traits  of  our  large  and  com- 
plex country. 


WILL  N.    H.\RBEN. 


A   STRONG    MAN    IN   A    LONELY    LAND. 

CO.NJUROR'S  House.     By   Stewart  Edward  White.     Cloth,  5^4  x  7  in.,  260 
pp.     Price,  |i.5o.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

MR.  WHITE  makes  his  appearance  with  a  new  tale  before  an 
audience  favorably  inclined  to  him  on  account  of  his  first  work, 
"The  Blazed  Trail."  In  "Conjuror's  House,"  he  takes  us  to 
that  region  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  so  vast,  so  wedded  to  snow 
and  ice  and  cold,  so  inhuman,  which  Parker  familiarized  us  with  in 
several  of  his  earlier  stories.  Mr.  White  feels  its  fascination  no  less 
and  depicts  it  with  remarkable  vigor.  In  this  novelette,  however,  tho 
the  character  of  those  snowy  reaches  of  desolation  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  motifs  of  the  story,  it  is  employed,  in  in  the  main,  only  as 
a  setting,  which  lends  peculiar  enhancement  to  an  intense  and  romantic 
love  story,  with  few  complications,  but  alive  from  start  to  finish. 

Galen  Albert  is  the  Head  Factor  of  the  post  on  the  Moose  River,  al- 
most as  absolute  an  autocrat  over  those  snowy  solitudes  as  the  Czar  of 
all  the  Russias  is  over  his  countless  leagues.  His  fair-haired  daughter, 
Virginia,  had  been  with  him  at  "  Conjuror's  House  "  ever  since  she  had 
come  there,  a  little  girl  from  Quebec. 
Into  that  strange  life  bursts  a  splendid 
specimen  of  young  manhood,  Ned 
Trent,  a  woods  runner,  who  has 
coursed  through  that  pathless  region 
"to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  North, 
even  beyond  the  Hills  of  Silence."  It 
is  love  at  first  sight  with  them  both. 

But  Trent's  appearance  at  "  Con- 
juror's House"  is  an  enforced  one. 
He  has  been  brought  in  by  the  em- 
ployees and  traders  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  for  poaching  on  its 
mighty  preserves.  The  law  that  for- 
bids this  is  an  unwritten  one  of  the 
company's  own  making,  but  the  meas- 
ures taken  for  its  enforcement  are 
terrible  and  effective.  When  a  Free 
Trader  had  been  caught  once  or 
twice,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  sent 
him  forth  into  the  gaunt  waste  and  took  care  that  he  should  never  come 
out  !  For  the  company  controls  the  food  and  the  Indians.  This  journey 
has  come  to  be  called  la  Longne  Traverse,  and  to  it  Ned  Trent  was 
doomed. 

The  invention  is  good  in  this  work  of  Mr.  White's  and  the  romance 
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very  engrossing.  But  the  character  of  Ned  Trent  and  of  Virginia  and 
of  her  old  Scotch  father,  the  factor,  are  the  most  fascinating  elements 
in  it.  The  dauntless  energy  and  strength,  the  magnetic  way  with  a 
maid  which  Ned  Trent  understood  tho  Solomon  confessed  that  he  did 
not,  the  fearless  and  gay  spirit  of  the  man  make  the  strange  coureur  du 
bois  a  striking  personality. 

Tho  Mr.  White  does  not  indulge  in  very  detailed  presentation  of  the 
past  of  "  Conjuror's  House,"  and  dwells  but  little  on  V't  life  of  the 
gaunt  region,  the  "  color"  of  it  invests  the  whole  story  and  is  conveyed 
with  vivid  veraciousness.  Parker  introduced  the  reading  world  of  to- 
day to  it,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  charm  and  interest  of 
"  Conjuror's  House."  In  fact,  if  Sir  Gilbert  has  really  turned  his  liter- 
ary back  on  'his  snowy  North,  where  he  gathered  so  many  laurels  that 
he  could  bestow  an  occasional  one,  it  is  only  a  pleasure  to  feel  that 
there  are  enough  left  for  Mr.  White  to  make  good  harvest  from. 


A    HEROINE   WHO    EFFACES   HERSELF. 

Marty.     By  John  Strange  Winter.     Cloth,   5  .x  7^^  in.,  338  pp.     Price,  .$1.25. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

MRS.  ST  ANN  A  RD  (John  Strange  Winter)  long  ago  gave  proof 
that  she  is  mistress  of  a  most  respecta'ole  talent  in  the  art  of 
story-telling.  She  knows  her  world  and  all  its  little  ways  down 
to  the  very  finger-tips,  yet  each  successive  novel  only  tends  to  empha- 
size the  more  certainly  that  her  world  is  a  small  and  confined  one  and 
that  her  desire  to  sound  its  depths  seldom  carries  her  beneath  the  con- 
ventional line.  Marty,  her  latest 
heroine,  is  the  daughter  of  an  honest, 
resourceful  woman,  a  lady's-maid 
who  married  a  bank  clerk  and  was 
soon  left  a  widow  with  three  little 
girls.  Availing  herself  of  her  early 
knowledge  of  the  "gentry,''  she  es- 
tablishes a  business  for  the  sale  of 
their  cast-off  clothing  to  classes  below 
who  desire  to  cut  a  figure  in  their  re- 
spective London  circles.  Her  success 
enables  her  to  give  her  children  an 
education  far  above  their  social  rank. 

Marty,  the  eldest,  a  sound-natured, 
engaging  little  body  of  distinctly 
every-day  limitations,  captivates 
George  Etherington,  a  "  gentleman," 
whose  people  try  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation.  This  is  the  basis;  the 
outcome  forms  the  whole  substance 
of  the  tale.  One  feels  that  the  author  is  sound  regarding  the  minor  life 
ethics  she  depicts,  and  that  her  point  of  view  is  true  regarding  the 
small  chance  of  happiness  in  marriage  for  persons  whose  social  habits 
and  class  traditions  do  not  tally,  and  whose  respective  families  can  not 
blend. 

As  to  the  workmanship  of  Marty,  it  bears  the  general  family  likeness, 
not  only  in  outline  and  plot,  but  in  special  features.  Etherington  re- 
minds us  in  ways  of  Morgathroyd  in  "  The  Price  of  a  Wife,"  while 
Marty  emulates,  in  a  way,  the  heroine  of  that  same  story  by  disappear- 
ing, hiding  herself  from  the  knowledge  of  a  loving  and  distracted  hus- 
band, by  way  of  bettering  a  situation  she  does  not  know  how  to  cope 
with. 

When  will  novelists,  especially  women  novelists,  weary  of  playing 
with  this  time-worn,  pet  situation,  and  where  do  they  find  warrant  for 
its  use  t  Surely  not  in  every-day  life,  where  the  women  least  able  to 
conquer  marital  perplexities  are  prone  to  make  the  most  noise  about 
them  and  are  the  least  willing  to  efface  themselves  from  the  world's  eye. 


"JOHN  strange   winter." 


A  NOVEL  OF   QUIET  FORCE. 

The  Light  Behind.    By  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.    Cloth,  5  x  7^^  in.,  303  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.    John  Lane. 

THIS  charming  story  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  breathes  through  it  delicately 
and  logically,  but  not  in  the  way  of  dogmatism.  It  is  a  novel  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  rather  than  a  Roman  Catholic  novel.  The  quality  in 
it  that  merits  most  praise  is  the  suavity  with  which  the  writer  blends 
into  artistic  unity  human  instincts,  the  conventions  of  London  society, 
and  psychological  interest.  That  its  effect  is  not  more  vitally  felt  by 
the  reader  is  due  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  elements — something 
akin  to  the  admirable  poise  of  a  great  lady  whose  serenity  may  not  be 
duly  appreciated  as  an  expression  of  strength. 

A  second  perusal  leaves  the  reader  more  convinced  of  its  grace  and 
power.  It  is  quite  removed  from  the  drastic  and  conscious  assurance 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.     It  is  a  study  of  soft  grays  suffused  with  a 
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couUur  de  rose.     The  theme,  morally  tragic,  is  not  emphasized  by  any 
violent  gesticulation. 
Mrs.  Ward  takes  as  her  text  these  verses  of  "  E.  H.  B." : 

"Dear  God."  she  cried,  "an J  must  we  see 
All  blissful  things  depart  from  us  or  ere  we  ro  to  Thee  ? 
We  can  not  guess  Thee  m  the  wood  or  hear  'I'hee  in  the  Wind  ? 
Our  cedars  must  fall  round  us  ere  we  see  the  light  behind  f^ 

Lady  Muriel  Cheriton  is  unhappily  married  to  a  sensual,  neglectful 
husband.  Si)on  after  the  beautiful  young  woman  of  twenty  has  made 
what  the  world  would  call  a  brilliant  marriage,  the  desolating  ignominy 
of  her  position  is  enforced  upon  her.  She  has  a  friend,  a  worthy  ad- 
viser, in  Mr.  Biddulph,  permanent  under-secretary  in  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice, a  widower.  Almost  following  this  exquisite  young  wife's  realization 
of  what  she  had  drawn  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  she  "  had  had  opened 
to  her  a  vision  of  joy  and  love,  forbidden  only  by  a  vow  already  de- 
spoiled and  desecrated  by  her  husband."  She  found  in-  Biddulph,  at 
this  crisis,  stanch  refuge,  "  in  a  tenderness  that  had  the  divine  charac- 
teristic of  never  sparing  her  present  suffering,  any  more  than  he  could 
spare  himself  in  her  service.  .  .  ."  "He  had  saved  her  from  the  mir- 
age, had  bade  her  fix  her  eyes  on  a  higher  point,  on  the  horizon  between 
two  worlds." 

Lady  Cheriton  fights  her  fight  and  wins.  "Instead  of  a  beautiful, 
childless,  forsaken,  much-to-be-pitied  woman,  left  on  one  side  by  the 
great  man  who  had  married  her,  she  had  reversed  the  positions."  She 
had  made  herself  the  important  person  in  his  world,  on  his  estates,  till 
he  feared  her  "  with  the  impotence  of  a  weak,  sensual  nature  that 
struggled  helplessly  with  one  stronger  than  itself." 

At  the  end  of  ten  years,  she."  discovers"  a  young  man,  Henry  Dacre. 
She  takes  up  the  youth,  gets  him  placed  and  socially  introduced,  and 
then  has  him  run  as  the  Conservative  candidate  from  Cheriton.  Through 
the  machinations  of  Horace  Colquhon,  who  has  mercenary  interest  in 

her  separation  from  her  husband,  ugly 
rumcjrs  are  set  afloat  among  the  con- 
stituency of  Cheriton  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Lady  of  the  Abbey 
and  this  eloquent  young  Apollo.  As 
usual.  Lady  Cheriton  is  the  last  to 
hear  of  this.  After  her  years  of  strug- 
gle and  fidelity,  she  finds  herself  ap- 
praised by  her  world  as  a  faithless 
wife.  Her  noble  spirit  copes  with  the 
situation  masterfully,  but  her  heart  is 
broken.  The  final  act  in  the  moral 
tragedy  her  life  has  been  is  splendidly 
conceived.  She  dies  in  a  villa  near 
Lake  Como,  and  the  part  that  Henry 
Dacre  and  her  own  husband  play  in 
that  final  scene  is  full  of  emotional 
intensity,  and  is  most  cleverly  de- 
vised. 
Mrs.  Ward  shows  full  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  London  life  and  of  the  great  book  of  human  nature.  Her 
characters  are  very  definite  and  true,  her  observations  acute  and 
searching.  If  a  subtle  something  which  seems  to  muffle  her  voice  in 
this  work  were  removed,  her  power  as  a  novelist  would  be  wonderfully 
enhanced. 


MRS.   WILFRID   W.ARI). 


FROM    INDIAN  TRAIL  TO  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY. 

WASHI.NCiKiN'S    KoAl)  (N'KMACDI.IN's    PA  I  II)  :   Tlir.  FIRST  ClIAl'l  KR  OF  TIIK 

Old  Prk.nch  War.     By   Archer  Hutlcr   Hulbert.     Cloth,   5>^  x  ^y^   in., 
ai5  pp.     I'rice,  $2.50.     The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

HERK  we  have  the  third  of  that  important  and  admirable  scries  of 
historical  monf)graphs  with  which  Mr.  Ilulbert  is  so  notably  en- 
riching our  national  garner  of  research,  along  the  lines  of  the 
great  Historic  Highways.  The  pages  before  us  are  devcjted  to  an  im- 
pressive study  of  Washington  and  his  times,  as  observed  from  the 
road  he  opened  across  the  AUeghanies  in  1754;  and  on  the  threshold  he 
addresses  himself  to  one  whom  he  imagines  embarking  to.day  upon  a 
journey  from  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac,  across  the  mountains  to 
Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio— "  the  most  historic  highway  of  America,  through 
scenes  as  memorable  as  any  on  our  continent." 

There  are  three  thorouglifares  from  which  to  choose  :  first,  the  Cum- 
berland Road,  with  its  memorials  of  the  gay  coaching  days;  next.  Brad- 
dock's  Road,  which  was  used  until  the  Cumberland  Road  was  opened 
in  181S;  and  lastly,  Washington's  Road,  built  over  the  famous  Indian 
trail  known  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  Ncmaco- 
lin's  Path.  Between  these  three  streams  of  human  history  "  you  may 
read  the  record  of  two  centuries." 

"  Washington,"  says  Mr.  Hulbert,  "  was  the  original  expansionist." 
Who  knew  the  West  as  he  did?  Who  discovered  its  possibilities;  who 
so  discerned,  afar  off,  the  part  the  West  was  yet  to  play  in  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  seaboard  States  ?  Who  else  had  traversed 
Nemacolin's  little  path  before  175.^?  "  Early  in  the  eighties.  Washing- 
ton's correspondence  shows  that  his  attention  was  devoted,  as  never 
before,  to  the  commercial  promise  of  the  Central  West.     Wc  know  how 
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the  great  transportation  companies  struggle  to-day  to  seize  and  hold 
certain  strategic  acres,  only  wide  enough,  it  may  be,  for  a  single  railway 
track.  But  who  can  believe  that  any 
portion  of  this  Central  West,  covered 
with  swamps  and  primeval  forests, 
could  have  been  so  greatly  prized  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago  ?  Yet  this 
was  true."  It  was  not  the  river-front 
at  Cincinnati,  nor  the  lake  shore  at 
Cleveland  or  Chicago;  these  could 
have  been  bought  for  a  song.  And 
what  was,  in  that  day.  esteemed  of 
priceless  value  could  now  be  had  for 
thirty  dollars  an  acre.  These  were 
the  portages  between  the  Cayuhoga 
and  the  Muskingum,  the  Scioto  and 
the  Sandusky,  the  Maumee  and  the 
Wabash,  and  others.  So  important 
were  these  strips  of  land  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Washington  that,  by  the  fa- 
mous ordinance  of  1787,  they  were 
voted  by  Congress  "  common  high- 
ways forever,  and  free." 

On  one  of  the  days  near  the  end  of  October,  1753,  Major  Washington 
was  commissioned  by  the  (iovernor  of  Virginia  (Dinwiddle)  an  envoy 
to  deliver  a  letter  to  tlie  commandant  of  the  French  forces  on  the  Ohio; 
and  that  same  day  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  having  engaged  as  his 
guide  Christopher'Ciist,'  who  knew  well  that  "  road  of  iron  "  through  the 
mountains,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  white  man  to  leave  a  record  of  it. 

It  was  the  main  trail  to  the  Ohio  over  which  Gist  now  led  the  young 
Virginian  envoy — a  path  that  had  no  name  until  it  took  that  of  a" Dela- 
ware Indian,  Nemacolin,  who  "  blazed  "  its  course  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Thomas  Gresap  for  the  Ohio  Company.  (>ist  and  Gresap! 
famous  names  on  the  roll  of  frontier  braves  in  the  annals  of  Revolution- 
ary Maryland;  "  and  in  every  act  of  the  great  world-drama  now  on  the 
boards,  this  thin  trail,  with  its  blazed  trees,  shows  in   the  foreground." 

The  building  of  the  Washington  Road  was  the  crowning  act  of  all 
that  had  gone  before;  it  proved  that  a  republic  of  loyal  people  could 
scorn  the  outworn  theory  that  mountains  are  the  imperative  boundaries 
of  empire. 

A    MINING   TOWN    AND    ITS    BARROOM. 

The  Bluf.  Goose.     Hy  Frank   Lewis  Xason.     Cloth,   sJ^   x  ^\i   in.,  295  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

MR.  NASON  has  secured  a  striking  name  for  his  novel,  and  the 
impression  it  makes  on  the  mind  is  not  misleading.  Chromatic 
freaks  are,  as  a  rule,  "off"  in  their  moral  as  well  as  their 
physical  complexion,  and  Mr.  Nason's  azure  bird  is  no  excepti  n.  On 
the  plate-glass  window  of  Pierre  La  Marline's  barroom  in  a  Western 
mining-camp,  "  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  read,  was  a  huge 
blue  goose  floating  aimlesslv  in  a  sheet  of  bluer  water."  This  popular 
retreat  was  a  malevolent  enough  influence  in  that  rough  community 
with  its  lure  of  drink  and  the  equally  disastrous  one  of  roulette  anB 
faro.  But  the  wicked  Frenchman  added  a  third  curse  to  tliese  by  run- 
ning a  furnace  in  his  ceUar  and  there  refining  gold  which  miners  in  the 
Rainbow  Mill  stole  and  brought  to  him. 

One  thing  he  had  in  his  possession  which  rose  superior  to  the  vile 
surroundings,  "Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  Blue  Goose 
dwelt  a  very  plain  woman,  who  k)oked  chronically  frightened,  and  a 
very  beautiful  girl  who  did  not.  The  scared  woman  was  Madame  La 
Martiiie;  the  unscared  girl  passed  for  tiieir  daughter,  but  about  the 
daughter  no  one  asked  questions  of  Pierre." 

This  girl,  Elise,  is  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Nason's  story.  The  Rainbow 
Milling  Companv  is  in  a  pretty  bad  way,  and  a  strong  fellow  of  twenty- 
eight,  Richard  Firmslone  (itomcn  tt  otiun)  has  been  made  superintend- 
ent with  a  view  to  rectify  the  abuses  and  slipshod  ways  that  have  crept 
in.  There  is  a  workman  at  the  Rainbow,  Morrison,  who  is  a  labor 
agitator,  and  in  due  time  there  is  a  strike.  Mr.  Nason  has  views  on 
capital  and  labor,  and  is  ojitimistic  as 
to  the  present  and  the  future  of  these 
opposing  forces.  These  views  are 
sane  enough,  but  can  not  be  regarded 
as  very  luminous  aids  to  a  practical 
solution  of  the  struggle. 

"  The  Blue  Goose  "  is  interesting  as 
a  picture  of  the  phase  of  life  it  i)or- 
trays,  but  there  is  not  much  original- 
ity in  the  story.  Mr.  Nason  has  a 
good,  clean-cut  way  of  writing,  but 
some  of  his  characters  are  rather 
overwrought  and  despite  their  pro- 
nounced individuality  they  do  not 
rniKtjuiletrue.  Zephyr,  for  instance, 
a  satirical  miner  with  fine  traits,  has 
a  (luency  of  speech  and  a  font  of  met- 
aphor perennially  on  tan  which  the 
reader  feels  is  Mr.  Nason's,  not 
Zephyr's. 

IJise  and  the  strenuous  young  su- 
jierintendeiit  fall  in  love  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  failure  here  to  duly 
work  uj)  the  theme  is  felt.  The 
Krowth  and  processes  of  the  passion 

are  too  slightly  brouglit  out.  Vet  this  is  what  counts  in  a  love-story. 
How  this  particular  Jack  wins  his  particular  Jill  constitutes  the  whole 
interest.  Altho  there  is  vivid  enou^cli  "color,'  this  lack  of  definiteness 
is  felt  by  the  reader  almost  as  a  grievance  at  times. 


FRANK  LI-.UIS  NA.SON. 
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READ  THIS  PAGE. 


We  tell  you  here  of  methods  that  are  new — practical  methods 
proven  so  by  actual  test. 

These  systems  have  helped  other  bright  business  and  professional 
men.     They  w^ill  just  so  surely  help  you. 


To  get  the  most  Tvork  from  yourself  or  from  your  employees 
you  must  have  the  proper  tools  for  every  purpose. 

There  are  desks  that  save  time,  and  chairs  that  save  backache. 
They  are  all  a  part  of  system. 


Old-fashioned  Ixuind  bookx  for  aocount.« 
■•re  iinpitu-tical  anil  expensive.  Loose  leaf 
books  allow  of  arniui;eiiii'iit.  narnuitjemeut 
and  expamiion. 
They  save  time, 
for  the  vearl.T 
or  «emi  yearly 
op«iiinr  of  new 
books  U  done 
■«way  with 
They  are  self- 
Indexinir.  N  o 
oatside  index  is 
requireii.    The 

Jones  I-iiose  Leaf  Books  have  every  advan- 
tage of  any  loose  WuS  book  and ;  more- - 
absolute  alit;nnient  of  the  leaves— a  stronf; 
binder  in  which  the  leaves  ean  not  move  a 
hairs  breadth.  Rend  Catalop  1.  It  explains 
JoNKs  Loose  Lkak  LEixiKRsand  how  you  can 
use  them  in  your  business. 


h 


Some  business  men  are  prejudioe<l  af^ainst 
fountain  pens.  And  Chat  same  prejudice  haa 
kept  them  from  knowing  how  .        ^ 

freat  a  saving  Watkkman's 
DEAI,  Fol'NTAIN    TENS  would 

make  in  their  oftlee  work. 
Continuous  writing  without 
dippiuK  anil  hlollintr  saves  so 
much  of  a  mans  own  time— 
and  the  time  of  his  slenopra- 
phei-s  and  elerks  that  a  pen 
pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
But  the  fountain  pen  must  be 
a  "Waterman,"  el.se  the 
bother  and  leaks  and  breaks 
nnt^hc  off.set  the  saving,  t'at- 
aloir  5  tells  all  alnnit  Water 
man's  Ideal  Fountain  Tens, 
and  of  special  (lens  made  for 
modern  office  work. 


presses  a  line  like  this: 

NOT  OVER  FIVE  DOLLARS  $5$ 

in  strictly  indelible 
ink  upon  any  pre- 
ferred part  of  the 
check  so  deeply  as  to 
make  the  line  a  part 
of  the  document  it- 
self. It  is  u.sed  by  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  and 
more  than  10 , 0  ii  0 
financial  and  indus- 
X  rial  insiitiitions. 
Write  for  ("ataloj.'  LI, 
whi<'h  tells  s  o  rn  e 
thmira  about  cljeck-raising  and 
tection  that  you  may  not  know. 


check-pro- 


Every  man  who  conducts-correspondence 
\a  intere»ted  in  the  question  "  Which  is  the 
best  typevrriter!" 
There  are  twenty-live 
substanMal  reason.** 
why  theOuvEB  IVPE- 
WRITER  is  the  tiest 
machine  the  world  has 
produced.  So phenom- 
iially  successful  has 
I  this  machine  become 
I  that  it  has  pntven  its 
iniiiialilled  rijrht  to 
the  title.  "The  Standar<l  Visilile  Writer."  and 
the  business  worid  ha>  decided  that  its  adop- 
tion increisesquantit.v.  improvesqualit.vand 
reduoesexpen.se.  Strone  claims— but  easily- 
proven.    Catalog!  explains  in  detail. 


Time  is  -none.v.  This  is  particularl.v  true 
In  the  commercial  world.  Baird's  "No.  12 
TlMB  Stamp  makes  an 
abioUitely  ac  curat  ■• 
record  (••r  every   pur- 

?>se  w  here  timecount-s 
he  receipt  of  corres- 
IKindence.  jobtime.the 
arrival  ami  departure 
of    emplciy 

countU-ss  nther  i-asts 
time  is  ineasui'ed  to  the 
minute  by  th 
only  durable  time  stamp 
ment.  lieini;  in  all  entii 
ment  frnm  the  slai 
unalfecled  bv  the  liai 


The  ApnRESSOGRAPn  is  as  necessary  to  the 
modern  oflice  as  steam  is  to  an  engine.  With 
it  an  ottice  l>oy  can  do  in  one  hour 
what  it  formerly  took  ten  clerks  two 
hours  to  do.  It  not  only  addresses 
envelopes  in  exact  imitation  of  t.vpe- 
writiiii;.  but  also  tills  in  names  on 
duplicate  lettei-jt,  prints  names  and 
addres.ses  on  shippiii)^  tags,  pa.v  en- 
vel(>|H-s,  time  tickets,  monthly  state- 
ments and  loose  leal  systems.  Thou- 
sands of  business  houses  now  have 
their  lists  of  names  arrant;ed  for  the 
Add i-essotTaph  a:i(l  kejit  by  States 
or  Territories  so  that  printed  matter 
can  besiieedilysenttoany  special  list. 
Catalosr  "  describes  it.  and  illustrates  its 
many  uses.    Write  for  it  to-day. 


Modern  business  methods  presuppose  a  con- 
venient and  orderly  arraiiKement  of  papers. 
By  the  most  approved 
system  all  orders, 
forma  and  records  are 
spread  on  punched 
loose  sheets,  which  are 
tiled  and  classilled  ac- 
yin^ 


The  little  thinprs  In  an  oflice  sometimes  save 
the  mowt  time.  lat>or  and  money.  Rubber 
Htami«,  Numberino  Ma- 
CHINKS,  Etc.,  suited  to 
your  business,  will  aid  you 
in  a  countless  number  of 
ways,  and  at  little  coat 
coiisideriii(ir  the  valuable 
service  they  can  lender. 
There  is  system  in  using 
stamps,  too,  that  you  ou(.'ht 
to  know  about.  An  in- 
genious little  holder  called 
"Kex"  keeps  Iheni  in 
order,  clean  and  handy. 
The  best  ideas  on  Hiililier 
Stampsand  kindred  articles  are  described  in 
Catalog  12.  If  you  send  for  this  catalog  M>u 
will  receive  not  only  the  latest  ideas,  but  will 
b<'  kept  informed  of  new  schemes  that  are 
being  constantly  originated  in  the  leading 
houses.  

No  ofTlce  is  considered  complete  without 
an  EnisoN  MlMEOGRArii.     In  these  days  of 
<•  o  ni  m  e  I'- 


ll   old    ih, 
■onsecutlvely  tiled 

away  in  transfer  binders  as  permanent  records. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  16. 


3  descril>e3  and 
Stamp. 


m 

ip.  The  clock  move- 
ly  sepai-ate  compart- 
ping  iiH-chanlsm.  is 
iiier  action.  Catalog 
liistrates  the  Baird    Time 


It  TELEnio.vE  System 
■  ves  actual  time,  saves 
■onfu.sjon.  To  some 
men  such  a  system 
seems  a  luxiirv.  All 
who  have  iiistaliedthe 
system  A-iioir  it  is  an 
economy.  Cheap  in- 
terior '"phones  soon 
get  out  of  order. 
That's  worse  than  no 
s^  stem  at  all.  But  the 
Ericsson  is  built  to 
last— the  same  quality 
and  sty le  used  on  long 
di.stance  lines.  The  Ericsson  system  contains 
all  the  l>e~t  features  of  other  'phones  and 
some  leatures  found  in  no  other  'phones 
Ask  n'>w  for  Catalog  4. 


For  many  years  inetho<ls  of  accounting  did 
not  change  materially,  but  when  the  BUR- 
KOl'GIIS  ADDING 
Machine  was 
placed  on  the  mar- 
ket this  branch  of  ' 
office  work  was  rev- 
olutionized. To-day 
there  are  ri..'>00  of 
these  great  time 
savers  in  banks, 
mercantile  houses, 
factories,  wholesale 
and  retail  stores,  etc.  The  Bui-roughs  Adding 
Machine  beai-s  the  same  relation  to  flgures 
that  the  typewriter  does  to  correspondence. 
It  adds  ligures  with  ten  times  the  speed  of  the 
quickest  clerk  and  it  is  mechanically  Impos- 
sible for  it  to  make  a  mistake.  Described  in 
Catalog  13. 

There  was  a  time  when  any  old  chair  would 
do  for  the  office.  Business  and  comfort  were 
not  partiiei-s.  But  times 
have  changed  and  ideas 
of  business  comfort  have 
changed  with  them. 
McCuiLD's  New  Twen- 
tieth C>:NTtRY  Adjust- 
ed Si'RiNG  Hack  Chairs 
have  been  iiiiport.int  fac- 
tors in  the  improvement. 
They  give  coin|)lete  back 
rest  while  at  work,  there- 
by enabling  the  man  at 
the  desk  or  woman  at  the 
typewriter  toaccomplish 
more  work  with  greater 
comfort.  Catalog  H 
descrit)es  the  McCloud 
Chairs  and  shows  the  adjustment  which  llts 
the  back. 

The  Protectograph   will   absolutely   se- 
cure the  integrity  of  your  checks.    It  im- 


A  postal  scale  is  not  a  luxury— it  is  a  neces- 
sity. The  owner  of 
a  Pki.ouze  "  Mail  & 
Express"  Scale  will 
save  its  cost  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  heavier 
and  larger  his  mail  is 
the  shorter  the  time 
will  be.  It  tells  the 
exact  cost  of  postage 
on  all  mail  matter.  It 
weighs  express  pack- 
ages up  to  16  lbs. 
Whether  your  mail 
list  is  large  or  small,  it 
will  help  you  to  cut 
down  .your  stamp  bill.  Catalog  In  will  give 
you  useful  information  about  Keliable  Postal 
Scales. 


than  by 
employing  the  many  means  offered  by  this 
valuable  machine.  Perhaps  you  see  no  use 
for  it  ill  i/oiirollice.  You  probably  will  after 
you  read  Catalog  6  and  understand  what  a 
Mimeograph  will  do.  Simply  cut  out  and 
sign  the  coupon  on  the  corner  of  this  adver- 
tisement, or  better  still  v»rite  us  a  letter 
stating  your  business,  and  we  can  suggest 
methods  to  meet  your  requirements. 


"Goods  well  bought  are  half  sold."  Re- 
tailer, wholesaler  or  manufacturer,  you  must 
buy  close.  All  cata- 
logs, circulars,  and 
samples  must  l5e  ar- 
riiiigid  Fo  they  can  be 
found  Instantly.  They 
must  he  together.  And 
there  is  no  w  ay  to  keei) 
them  together  that  is 
half  so  simple  as  the 
Shaw-Walker  Catalog 
System -no  other  way 
so  inexpensive. 

Write  now  for  Cata- 
log 20  and  learn  all 
about  it.  If  your  busi- 
ness is  small,  a  small 
system  will  do.  It 
costs  little.  For  a 
large  business  you  can 
afford  a  larger  outfit, 
for  the  saving  will  ba 
Ask  now  for  Catalog  20. 


No  matter  what  you  want  to  flle-iiiforma- 
ti«n,  papers,  samples,  documents — there  is  a 
Shaw-WalUer  way  to  do  it. 
Shaw-Walker  card  systems  are 
better 'than  books  Shaw- 
Walker  viMtioal  letter  flies 
better  than  Hat  sheet  <'abineta 
-Shaw  Walker  section;,  11mm, U- 
cases  better  tllall  solid  ones. 
All  are  liuilt  in  sectionsso  they 
will  grow  as  your  busliii'ss 
grows.  Send  to  day  for  Cat- 
alog 19.  IttellsallaboutSHAW- 
Walker  Systems.  The  book 
is  concise,  terse,  yet  complete. 
Costs  the  Shaw- Walker  Com- 
pany ;tSc.  to  send  it  but  the.v 
will  do  so  gladly  if  you  simply 
sign  the  coupon  on  the  corner 
of  this  advertisement. 


Tear  off  this 
coupon  or  simply 
write  us  ah 


FOR  $J00 

arguments,  no  theories- 
successful  men  who  know.' 

Three  months' trial  subscription  for  25c.     But  better  still,  send  Si.o<^>  for  a     1.  vj        r»ij  r>t  • 

full  year's  subscription  and  receive  at  once  as  a  premium  four  interesting     iViaraUette    DlOSf..    ClllCaS^O 

back  issues  for  immediate  reading— sixteen  numbers  for  $100.  ^  ®  ® 

Simply  wrap  the  dollar  in  a  letter  aod  mail  it  now.        Nothing  to  gain  by  waiting  or  hesitating. 


You  can  learn  all  any  one  can  possibly 
tell  >ou  about  system  and  business 
methods.  Simply  read  SYSTHM— a 
Qft-page  monthly  magazine  brimful  of 
bright  ideas  and  clever  systems.  No 
-just  facts.     The  actual  experience  of 


SYSTEM 

EDITED  BY  A.  W.  SHAW 


Readers  of  The  Litbrary  Dioest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  New  Summer 
Styles  Are  Now  Ready 

WK  have  just  received  from 
abroad    some   exquisite 

dc>itrns  in  costumes  and  skirts 

for  Summer  wear.     Tlity  are 

the  most  adv-anced  styles  that 

have  yet  l)ecii  produced,  and 

we   have   illustrated   them  in 

our  Spring  and  Summer  CaU- 

logue.     We  have  also  added 

many  new  Summer  fabrics  to 

our  line.     Prices  are  lower 

than  ever  be/ore. 

t)ur  Catalogue  and  Supple- 
ment illustrate  : 

New  Suits,  well-tailored, 
showing  many  varia- 
tions of  the  prevailing 
fashions,  from  Paris 
models,  $8  to  $35- 

Etamlne     Costumes,     in 
styles  to  prevail  durinf 
the  coming  season, 
$ia  to  $35. 

NewSkirts. well- 
fashioned,  in 
cool  Summer- 
weight  mate« 
rials, $4  to$3o. 

Rainy-Day     and 
Walking  Suits 
and    Skirts, 
Jaunty  Jackets.  Traveling  Dresses,  Etc. 
W'e  keep  no  ready-made  goods,  but  make  every- 
thing especially  to  order.      If  the  garment  is  not 

entirely  satisfactory,  send  it  back  promptly  and  we 

■will  refund  your  money. 

l^e  pay  express  charges  ereryivhere. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Catalogue,  Supplement  and 

samples  ;  you  will  get  them  /ree  by  return  mail. 

A  postal  will  bring  tliem. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND   SUIT  COMPANY 
iiQand  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York        j 


Buy  Gloves  with  a  Button 

That  Bears  the  initials  H  &  P 
Styles  for  Men,  VVonieii  and 
Children.  They  Fit 


H&PGI 


ovts 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  j'ou, 
write  direct  to  us.  Our  book- 
let, yr^i?,  describes  them. 

HUTCHENS    &    POTTER, 
hi  Fourth  Avenue.  Johnstown,  N.   Y. 


Regal  Shoes  by  Mail 

Over  22n.'"^'Trnn  and  women  arc  ri'f;iil.ir  custom- 
ers of  our  Mail  (Jrdcr  Department.  One-fifth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  gross  sales  represents  the  number  not 
fitted  with  first  pair  of  shoes.  Kvery  customer  is 
suited.     We  absolutely  g\iarantce  this. 

Kegals  ensure  latest  styles  from  Paris,  London, 
and  Sew  York,  in  all  standard  leathers  and  Valvic 
Calf— a  new  porous  leather  of  which  we  have  abso- 
lute control. 

Only  genuine  Oak  Bark  Tanned  sole  leather  used. 
Regals  go  from  "Tannery  to  Consumer  "—elimi- 
nating four  profits — f6.oo  shoes  for;f3.5o;  ^3. 75  car- 
riage charges  prepaid. 

Write  for  spring  style  book,  samples  of  leatlier 
and  complete  instructions  lor  ordering  by  mail. 

48  exclusive  stores  in  I'nited  .States  and  Cireat 
Britain.     16  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Rl.f;AT.   SHOK  COMPANY 

Mail  Order  Addre.s«  :  736  Summer  .Street,  Boston 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

iHi:  LiiKK.\KV  DiGKST  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"Notes  from  Nature's  Lyre."— Howard  Heck 
Reed.    ((J.  P.  Pulnam's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

■■  Ethics  of  the  Body. "-George  Dana  Boardman. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $1  net.) 

"David  and  Bathshua."— A  drama  by  Charles 
Whilworth  Wynne.     (The  Knickerbocker  Press) 

"Black  Hills  Ballads."- Robert  V.  Carr.  (RieJ 
Publishing  Company,  Denver.) 

"The  Pre-Historic  Races  of  America."— Vol.  I.. 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  S.  Curry,  Christy,  Mo. 

"The  Enjoyment  of  Art."— Carleton  Xoyes 
(Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.,  $1  net.) 

"Justus  Falckner,  Mystic  and  Scholar."— JuIiH> 
F.  Sachse,  4428  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. 

"The  Keswick  Movement."— Arthur  T.  Pearson. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  $o.5onet  ) 

"The  Poems  of  Philip  Freneau."— Vol.  I.,  edited 
by  Fred  Lewis  I^attee.  (The  Princeton  Historical 
Association.) 

"Christopher  Columbus."— Vol.  I..  John  Boyd 
Thacher.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  in  3  volumes. 
$9  per  volume.) 

"The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children."— L.  Em- 
mett  Holt.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $0.75.) 

"The  Stirrup  Cup."— J.  Aubrey  Tyson.  (1) 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"Advent  and  Ascension."  —  D.  W.  Founce. 
(Eaton  &  Mains,  $0.75.) 

"Everyman."- A  moral  play.  (Fox,  DufHeld  & 
Co.,  N'ew  York.) 

"The  Constitutional  Ethics  of  Secession"  and 
"War  is  Hell."-  Charles  Francis  Adams.  (Hough- 
Ion,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  paper,  $0.25.) 

"American  Masters  of  Painting." — Charles  H. 
Coffln.     (Doubledaj',  Page  &  Co.,  $3  net.) 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

A  Song  of  Speed. 

(TO  .\I.KRKI>    II.IRMSWORTH) 

By  W.  E.  Henley.* 
In  the  Eye  of  the  Lord, 
Hy  the  Will  of  the  Lord, 
Out  of  the  injinile 
Bounty  dissembled. 
Since  Time  began. 
In  t/ie  I  hind  oj  the  Lord, 
Speed  ! 

Speed  as  a  chattel  : 

Speed  in  your  daily 

.\ccount  and  economy  ; 

One  with  your  wines. 

And  your  books,  and  your  bath — 

Speed ! 

.^peed  as  a  rapture  : 

An  integral  element 

In  the  new  scheme  of  Life 

Which  the  good  I-ord,  the  Master, 

Wills  well  you  should  frame 

In  the  light  of  His  laugh 

And  Mis  great.  His  tingrudging. 

His  reasoned  benevolence — 

Speed ! 

Speeil,  and  the  range  of  (iod's  skies. 

Distances,  changes,  surprises; 

.Speed,  and  the  hug  of  God's  winds 

And  the  play  of  God's  airs. 

Beautiful,  whimsical,  wonderful  ; 

•..(nrlKhl.  I'.'ia.  t.y  W.  E.  Ilri.l.;. 


Belfast 

/llbC6b 


the 

Linen  Underwear 
Which  Wears  Well. 
We     Guarantee    It 

to  wear  to  your  satisfaction  or  return 
your  money.  "Natural"  linen  and 
bleached  white;  tiie  first  wears  the 
better,  if  tiie  color  —  a  soft  bufT — 
suits  you  ;  comfort  and  cost  liie  same. 

Send  for  Free  Sannples 

of  both  fabrics  and  our  convincing 
book— mailed  free. 

•Suld  by  the  best  dealers  or  direct  by 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 


i.M   .Mecliani. 
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It  is  worlli  your  while  to  see  that 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

are  specified  for  your  shingles,  and  that 
no  substitute  is  used.  No  other  stains 
are  as  good,  as  analysis  shows.  Ours 
are  thepbneer  and  the  standard  shingle 
stains,  made  of  the  best  pigments,  the 
best  fixatives,  and  Creosote,  "  the  best 
wood  preservative  known. "  (Trautwine  ) 

SuiiiplfH  <if  i-olorii  on  wood,  «iili  cliiirt  of 
Iiiii-inoiiious  coinbiiuitioiip,  wnt  fret' 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  'V..:!';  ^i'r' 


CHI  I  <^  H  I  M  F  A  PERFECT  SHOE  POLISH 
C?!  I  U  J7I  I  ll>IC  IN  PASTE  FORM 


Anil   .1    i,,irij.i,.t,.   M I'olishlntr 

Outlll  foi  •-•ic.  sutllcniil  for  10>i 
Mliiin"<.  It  Ik  In  a.  tiilx'.  You  nin't 
spill  it.  Siloes  «cnr  one  •  third 
lont'iT  wlicic  Sllu^hinl>  la  uiied 
ixilii>ively,  as  it  ni'vvr  hnrdcna 
or  I'nu'klcii  the  iriitlii-r.  It  ia  uaay 
to  apply  nnit  (iiiick  to  poHnh. 

If  your  local  dwiler  rnnnot  snp- 
ply  yon,  will  spn<l  by  ninll  on  re- 
c'i'tj)t  of  Ufto.  ('anrn.sM-m  witnfod 
for  every  fonnty  In  ev.ry  StKte. 

Osmic  Chemical  Co. 

iiHiM.  I.  Brockton,  Maas. 


t.iii  s  oil  lion-i  li..l,lno(Ml»of  InlendlnKsottlerav   <lieal>OTo 
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SYSTEMS. 
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Clean,  fierce,  and  clean, 

With  a  thrust  in  the  throat 

And  a  rush  at  the  nostrils  ; 

Keen,  with  a  far-away 

Taste  of  inhuman, 

Unviolable  vastitudes, 

Where  the  Stars  of  the  Morning 

Go  singing  together 

For  joy  in  the  naked. 

Dazzling,  unvisited 

Emperies  of  Space  ! 

And  the  heart  in  your  breast 

Sings,  as  the  World 

Slips  past  like  a  dream 

Of  Speed— 

SpfeJ  on  the  Kiues  of  the  Lord. 

Trim,  naked  Speed ! 

Speed,  and  a  victory 

Snatched  in  the  teeth 

Of  the  Masters  of  Darkness. 

For  the  antient,  invincible 

Spirit  of  Man, 

Stern-set,  adventurous. 

Dreaming  things,  doing  things  ; 

Strong  with  a  strength 

Won  from  tremendous 

And  desperate  vicissitudes, 

Out  of  unnumbered, 

Uustoried  experiences; 

Fighting  tiie  one  fight. 

The  last  and  the  best  fight, 

Hard,  and  by  inchmeal 

Winning  it  steadily. 

Corner  by  corner. 

Here  a  snatch,  there  a  bit. 

Over  the  black,  irresistible 

Legions  of  Death, 

The  impassive,  unfaltering 

Captains  and  Companies 

Of  the  primordial 

Powers  of  the  Princedoms 

And  Thrones  of  the  Grave — 

Fair  in  the  Eye  of  the  Lord. 

For  the  Heart  of  Man 

Tears  at  Man's  destiny 

Ever  ;  and  ever 

Makes  what  it  may 

Of  his  wretched  occasions, 

His  infinitesimal 

Portion  in  Time, 

His  merely  incomputable 

Shred  of  Eternity, 

His  ninety-ninth  part. 

If  you  count  by  God's  clock. 

Of  a  second  on  Earth 

In  the  lust  and  the  pride 

Of  God's  garment,  the  Flesh. 

So  Woman  and  War, 

And  the  Child  (the  unspeakable 

Promise  and  proof 

Of  a  right  immortality), 

Learning  and  Drink, 

And  Money  and  Song, 

Ships,  Folios,  and  Horses, 

The  craft  of  the  Healer, 

The  worship  of  God 

The  things  done  to  the  instant 

Delight  of  the  Devil, 

And  all,  all  that  tends 

To  his  swift-to-come,  swift-to-go 

Glory,  are  tested. 

Gutted,  exhausted, 

Chucked  down  the  draft ; 

.\nd  the  quest,  the  pursuit, 

The  attack,  and  the  conquest, 

Of  the  Un'Known  goes  on— 

Goes  on  in  the  Joy  of  the  Lord. 


"AUTOMOBILE    EDUCATOR" 

"HOMANS  AVTOMOBILES 
POPULAR  EDITION 


$2 


Postpaid  to 
any  address 


Gasoline,  Electric  and  Ste.mi  Aiitomubiles  thoronghly 
and  comprehensively  explained,  with  suggestions  on  the 
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treatise.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  okdei;  Today. 
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The  Locomotive  Stops 

every  125  miles  for  coal  and  every  90  mile.s  for  water,  but  the  20  horse-power 

Winton  Touring  Car 

travels  150  miles  with  one  filling  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil.  With  the 
improved  cooling  system  the  only  loss  of  water  is  by  natural  evaporation,  con- 
sequently one  filling  of  the  water  tank  will  suffice  for  several  days. 

The  Winton  is  a  practical,  symmetrical  and  handsomely  appointed  touring  car, 
with  greater  enduring  qualities  than  the  railroad  locomotive,  greater  than  any 
other  automobile  manufactured  or  sold  in  America. 

Every  mile  in  a  Winton  is  a  mile  of  comfort.  Body  of  carriage  is  suspended 
on  long  and  elastic  springs — there  is  a  long  wheel  base— tires  are  large  and 
resilient — upholstery  of  seats  the  most  luxurious  ever  made  part  of  automobile 
equipment— backs  of  seats  are  high — tonneau  accommodates  three  persons  com- 
fortably—front seat  is  divided,  giving  a  snug  and  secure  position  to  the  driver. 
These,  and  many  other  features  which  combine  to  insure  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  comfort  in  riding,  make  you  think  rough  roads  do  not  exist. 

Lubrication  is  automatic  ;  there  being  no  oil  cups  or  gauges  to  call  the  opera- 
tor's attention  from  the  road  ahead.  Transmission  gears  are  secured  within  a  dust- 
proof  case  and  run  in  an  oil  bath.  The  motor,  differential,  water-pump,  etc.,  are 
similarly  encased  and  protected.  Price  of  WINTON  TOURING  CAR,  com- 
plete with  two  full  brass  side  lamps,  detachable  tonneau,  etc.,  ^2,500. 

Visit  any  of  our  branch  or  agency  depots  in  two  score  leading  cities,  and  the 
many  features  of  Winton  excellence  will  be  fully  demonstrated. 


QO  RIGHT  TO  C/XRRI/iGE  HE/IDQUARTERS 

Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  (free)  which  describes  our  goods  truthfully, 
explains  our  method  and  our  guarantee  and  makes  it  safe,  simple  and  easy  for  you  to 
get  carriages,  harness  and  horse  accessories  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  and  HARNESS  COMPANY. 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus,  0.        Western  Office  &  Distributing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W  rite  to  nearest  office. 


L,PMPRQQFREAP!NQ. '  ASTHMA 
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Book  fto  &  Free. 


TAKEN     FKOM    TIIE    SYSTEM 

Nothing  reinains  which  can  produce  an   at- 
tack.    Vou  can  eat,  sleep  and  stand  exposure 
without  slightest  return  ot  aymplonis.     Appe- 
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;utly  restored  ;  life  made  enjoyable. 

UK.  HAYES.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Hence  the  Mercedes '. 

Look  at.  her.     Shapeless? 

Unhandsome?    Unpaintable? 

Yes  ;  but  the  strength 

Of  seventy-five  horses  : 

Seventy-five  puissant. 

Superb  fellow  creatures  ; 

Is  summed  and  contained 

In  her  pipes  and  her  cylinders. 

Mind  after  mind, 

On  fire  with  discovery. 

Filled  full  with  the  fruits 

Of  a  hundred  fat  years. 

And  mad  with  the  dreams  ' 

And  desires  of  To-Day 

Hath  toiled  itself  dull 

To  achieve  her  components. 

.She  can  stop  in  a  foot's  length  ; 

She  steers,  as  it  were 

With  a  hair  you  might  pluck 

From  your  Mistress's  nape  ; 

She  crawls,  if  you  please 

So  to  lifjhtly  her  virtue. 

At  your  Mistress's  pace 

When  she  goes  for  a  stroll. 

Which  is  partly  on  Earth 

.And  partly,  She  dreaming 

Of  You,  in  broad  Heaven. 

Yet  ask  but  a  sign. 

Hut  a  proof  of  her  quality, 

Handle  her  valves. 

Her  essentials,  her  secrets. 

And  she  runs  down  the  birds 

(You  can  catch  them  like  flies 

As,  poor  wretches,  they  race  from  you  I); 

-Ay,  and  becomes, 

.As  the  Spirit  and  Mind 

Of  God's  nearest  approach 

To  Himself  hath  so  willed  it. 

The  Angel  of  Speed  — 

Speed  III  the  Lauifit  of  llie  Lord. 

There  be  good  things. 

(Jood  things  innumerable, 

Clutched  like  an  alms 

In  the  hand  of  the  Master  ; 

And  at  times,  wlien  He  feels 

That  His  creatures  are  doing 

Their  best  to  assert 

Their  part  in  His  dream. 

He  loosens  His  fist. 

And  a  miracle  slips  from  it 

Into  the  hands 

-Of  His  adepts  and  servants. 

Thus,  in  late  years. 

Smiling  as  Corot, 

Smiling  as  Lister. 

And  Tolstoy  and  Rodin, 

And  Pasteur  and  Strauss 

(That  with  his  microbes. 

This  with  his  fiddles  I), 

Tugged  at  His  fingers 

-And  worked  at  His  meanings. 

Thus  has  He  slackened 

His  grasp,  and  this  Thing 

This  marvelous  Mercedes, 

"This  triumphing  contrivance, 

Came  to  make  other 

Man's  life  than  she  found  it  : 

The  Earth  for  her  tyres 

As  the  .Sea  for  his  keels  ; 

Alike  in  the  old  lands, 

Enseamed  and  with  wheel-ways 

Of  thousands  of  dusty 

And  dim  generations. 

And  in  the  new  countries, 

Whose  Winds  IjIow  unbreathed. 

And  their  Lights  come  first-hand 

From  our  Father,  the  Sun. 

Thus  the  Merc^deJi 

Came,  O,  she  came. 

This  astonishing  device, 

This  amar.ing  Mercedes, 

With  Speed— 

Speed  by  the  Grace  of  the  Lord. 

So  in  the  Eye  of  the  Lord. 
I  nder  the  h'eet  of  the  l^rd. 
Out  of  the  measureles': 
Goodness  and  Grace 

Raadera  or  Tbk  Literakv 


California  Cheaply 


In  San  Joaquin  Valley 

The  Santa  Fe  will  sell  one-way  colonist  tickets  to  California 
at  very  low  rates  daily,  April  i  to  June  15.  If  planning  a 
spring  trip  to  Pacific  Coast,  here  is  a  chance  to  economize. 

Interesting  iianiphlcts  free,  about  cheap  lands  in  California. 


Atchison,  Topeka  4 
Sanla  Fe  R'y. 


Santa  Fe 

All  the  Way 


Gen.  Pass.  Ofiice 

1312  Gl.  Norlbern  BIdt. 

Chicago. 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

'■pilK  NIAt.AK.V  ll.U'  ll..i,|.,  ^,■. 
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In  the  Hand  of  tin  Lord. 

Speed! 

Speed  on  the  Knees, 

Speed  in  the  Laii^h, 

Speed  Av  the  Gift, 

Speed  in  the  Trust  of  the  Lord— 

speed.' 

—In  Harper's  Weekly  (reprinted  by 
special  permission). 


PERSONALS. 

The  Page's  Answer.  — Rear- Admiral  Farquhar, 
says  the  New  York  World,  told  the  following 
story  of  an  incident  of  Lord  Beresford's  visit  to 
this  country  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  the  other 
evening  : 

"  When  Lord  Heresford  went  to  Newport  he  was 
a  guest  of  a  distinguished  American  woman  who 
is  a  stickler  for  form.  Among  her  retinue  of  serv- 
ants she  had  a  number  of  pages  constantly  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  her  guests.  She  had  just 
engaged  a  new  page  a  short  time  before  Lord 
Beresford's  visit,  and  she  was  very  careful  to  im- 
press upon  him  the  proper  ceremonial  of  his 
duties. 

"'  Now,'  she  said  to  the  boy  one  day,  'when  5-ou 
go  to  Lord  Heresford's  room  and  he  asks  who  it 
is,  you  must  say,  'The  boy,  my  lord.'  Well,  the 
boy  did  his  best  to  burn  this  injunction  into  his 
developing  gray  matter,  and  after  a  while  he  could 
repeat  his  little  lesson  backward. 

"When  he  first  knocked  on  the  distinguished 
guest's  door,  however,  he  was  suddenly  taken  all 
a-tremble,  and  when  Beresford  called  out  'jWho  is 
it.''  he  replied  in  a  high  pitched  voice  that  rang 
through  the  house,  '  The  Lord,  my  boy.'  " 

The  Uncominercial  Liszt.— Artistic  folk  fre- 
quently have  vague  notions  about  business. 
Some  of  them,  says  Collier's  Weekly,  are  quite 
ignorant  of  it,  others  utterly  indifferent  to  it,  and 
others  yet  hate  the  ver}-  name  of  it. 

One  of  the  last-named  category  was  Liszt.  He 
had  returned  from  a  successful  tour,  and  Princess 
Metternich,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  statesman 
and  diplomatist,  was  questioning  him  regarding 
the  concerts  he  had  been  given  abroad. 

"I  hear,"  she  said,  "that  you  did  good  business 
in  Paris?" 

To  which  Liszt  ga%'e  the  tart  reply:  "I  only 
played  some  music  there.  Business— that  I  leave 
to  bankers  and  diplomatists." 

To  another  lady  the  musical  cleric  gave  a  still 
more  sarcastic  answer.  "Ah,  Abbe,"  she  sighed, 
"what  a  great  fortune  you  would  make  if  only 
you  could  be  induced  to  go  to  America  to  play  !" 

"Madame,"  returned  Liszt,  "if  you  stood  in  need 
of  that  fortune,  believe  me,  I  would  go  at  once." 

Josef  Hofifman  Starves  at  Dinner.— Josef 
Hoffman,  the  pianist,  is  the  most  democratic  chap 
in  the  public  eye,  says  Charles  Bloomingdale,  Jr., 
in  his  "  Little  Stories  of  the  Stage  "  in  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  Mr.  Bloomingdale  tells  this 
story  of  the  pianist : 

One  evening  about  half-past  five  he  sal  and  chat- 
ted in  the  corridor  of  the  hotel.  He  had  a  dinner 
engagement  and  he  did  not  relish  the  prospect. 

"  I  hate  course  dinners,"  he  .said.  "  Down  you 
sit  in  front  of  the  oysters,  toy  with  one,  get  it  on 
your  fork,  eat  it.  Then  the  woman  to  your  right 
asks  your  views  of  Italian  music.  You  start  in  to 
chat,  and  before  you  know  it  some  waiter  has 
whisked  your  oysters  away,  and  put  a  plate  of 
soup  in  front  of  you.  One  mouthful  of  that,  and 
the  lady  to  your  left  speaks  of  the  time  she  was  in 
Berlin  two  years  ago.  Has  there  been  much 
change  in  the  city  in  two  years?  You're  inte- 
rested, and  begin  to  talk  Berlin  to  her.  Just  as 
you're  growmg  enthusiastic  along  comes  the 
waiter,  takes  your  soup  and  deposits  the  fish.  At 
the  same  time  your  w>-a-w>  queries  to  you  con- 
cerning Strauss— what  isSlrauss's  standing  in  Vi- 
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99  percent  of  a  Camera's  lvalue  is  in  the  Lens 

Olid  part  onlj'  in  a  camera  is  rcspcuisililc  for  tUo 
(jualitu  I'f  tb"  pitturr. 

That's  the  Lens.  A  poor  lens  cannot  Luakc  a  per- 
fect picture  even  by  accident. 

The  Goerz  Lens 

is  URed  hy  the  leailinic  photn^jraphers,  amateur  and 
profeK  innal,  in  every  country. 

At  your  dealer's  or  direct.  Write  for  descriptive 
catul<i|!iie. 

C.  p.  GOERZ.  Room  34.  52  E.  Union  Square.  N.Y. 


MICHIGAN'S  GREATEST  STORE. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 

The  best  styles  in  wear- 
ins  Apparel  for  men, 
women  and  children  are 
depicted  in  onr  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue.  Valu- 
a^ilo  price  information,  too, 

coverlntf  every  line   of  goods  in  this   complete 

department  store. 

you'll  save  money  on   every  purchase  made 

from  this  catalofjue.    We  will  mail  a  copy  free 

if  you  write  for  it. 

PARDRIDGE  4  BLACKWELL, 

MAJI>«TI< 
Id  II.IMN<;, 


Detroit,  Mich.  \ 


gfiderj^ffenis  y^anied 

in  each  town  to  take  orders  for  our  new 


Ull-'h  Grudu  <; 


iteed  liicycleg. 


New  1903  Models 

'Bcllisc,"      ""I"'"      $a.l5 

*CoB»ack,"  X^^  S10.75 

.'Siberian,"    .tcutj    $12.78 

Y'Meudorf,"  Ro»^  R»c"  S14.7B 

'  no  1ji  ui  r  tjicvclo  at  any  price 

y\  II 7  iilht-r  iniike  or  moiiil  ytiu  umnt  at 
oni-lliiril  vsudl  price.  Choice  of  any 
Klindard  tires  and  liest  equipment  on 

lull  our  hlrvi-les.     Slronnt-t't  (iii'irmitre, 

v,-e   SHIP   OM  APPROVAL 

M).  p.  t'lunvone  inthiiut  <i  mil  drrinsit 
nriiiiiowloDAYSFKKKXKlAlj. 
,  ,, „    (xfore  purchase  Is  hliidink'. 

600  Good    2nd-hand   Wheels    SS   to    $B, 

IM)    NOT    llUV    >  1  1.  Trie  udUI   ji.h   I,>to  wrllMn   for  our  ftr« 
-^^r-        rfttAloc  «lth  Uncn  fih(^t'«TmpMo  cofr«TlD|{f  ui<l  fuU  (]ricrl{idalia. 

M£AD  OYOLE  COm    Oept  62G.  Chicago. 


^ ^_  GR£A  TEST  [ 


Oct    our    whtilr  .<iil( 
factory  prltwn 


,nl)or    B«T- 

devlce 

r   Inventeil,  worth 

rcecloMetH.  prevents 

iste.     HnvcH     time, 

Millie.  Hpiice  and  lu- 

r.  ('"Mvenlent  placea 

or  Imklnir  utenylln.ce- 

real  priMhK'lK.  hplceii, 

t4ilile  linen,  etc.    We 

make    20    HlyleM,    all 

Kl7.i!<.  nrlce  ja.fiO  and 

|i.  Kollowliitr  hanraln 

i.taloifiieH      FKEE. 

IrirU  U'l  Furtllltirr  N„  MU  A 
Inr  Mtrl.lnFi  ud  Uriuu  No  MM  B 
-rtl    M.'r>'l,uilllM    •     -     -     NoUMO 


E:.II.Starrord&  Bros.Chlcafo  uoo  rumiiun Ma.M« 


IRRY  IN 
A  BUGGY" 

ist   a 

Lifetime 


KIND  FOimill 

'CANVAS  BOATCa 

KALAMAZOO  •  "  .  MIC  H^ 
SO 


enna  ?  You  try  to  tell  her-  the  conversation  veers 
to  waltz  music  against  march  music  -and  Sousa 
crops  inlo  the  talk— and  away  goes  your  fish  un- 
tasted. 

"  And  so  it  goes  through  the  entire  dinner — and 
I  never  gel  a  thing  to  eat.  Give  me  a  little  Ger- 
man restaurant,  a  good  fat  steak,  and  half  an 
hour  ;  then  I'll  come  away  feeling  that  the  course 
dinner  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  made  for  birds 
to  peck  at  and  not  for  healthy  mortals  to  enjoy. 
Well,  I  must  go  upstairs,  put  on  my  dress-suit — 
and  look  forward  to  a  hungry  evening." 


I.urt-nz'K  Account  of  »  White    Ili>iiBe    Scene. 

-Dr.  Lorenz,  famous  "bloodless  surgeon,"  re- 
cently told  a  Vienna  club  of  his  experiences  in 
.\merica.  According  to  a  despatch  to  the  New 
York  H'ori'd,  he  said  that  while  returning  to  his 
hotel  late  one  evening,  in  Chicago,  he  noticed  a 
big  policeman  following  him.  The  doctor  contin- 
ued : 

"I  turned  and  said,  '  Good  evening,  sir.'  'Are 
you  the  famous  doctor,  of  Vienna.''  he  asked, 
roughly.  I  could  not  add  perjury  to  my  other 
crimes,  so  I  replied,  'Certainly.'  The  next  in- 
stant the  policeman  seized  my  hand  in  a  grip  of 
steel,  as  if  he  wanted  to  crush  it.  I  yelled  with 
pain  and  tried  to  pull  my  hand  away.  Furious  at 
this  assault,  I  began  to  growl  in  German  about  the 
outrageous  treatment  I  received  in  this  country. 
The  policeman  drew  back  abashed  and  said,  as 
politely  as  he  could  :  'I  would  onlj-  like  to  shake 
hands  with  you.' " 

Some  time  later  th£  doctor  was  waiting  in  the 
White  House  to  be  received  by  the  President.  Of 
this  he  said  : 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment  when  .1  door 
opened  suddenly  and  there  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, clad  in  a  long,  plain  frock-coat,  a  tall  and 
broad  figure  that  bore  an  unmistakable  resem- 
blance to  my  Chicago  policeman.  The  smiling 
mouth  displayed  a  threatening  row  of  dazzlingly 
white  teeth,  a  formidable  pair  of  jaws,  and  was 
shaded  by  a  short  moustache.  The  resemblance 
to  my  gigantic  Chicago  policeman  was  really 
startling.  Only  the  helmet  was  lacking.  But  I 
knew  whom  I  had  before  me. 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  walked  quickly  toward  me,  and 
said:  'Are  you  the  famous  doctor  of  Vienna  ?  Let 
me  shake  hands  with  you.  Just  this  morning 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  spoke  of  you.'  And  the  President 
shook  my  har.d  heaitily. 

"  It  was  rude,  but  I  could  not  help  laughing 
in  the  President's  face.  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  only 
looked  like  iny  Chicago  i)oliceman,  but  he  em- 
ployed exactly  the  same  mode  of  greeting.  The 
conversation  was  unconventional,  without  the 
slightest  formality.  One  of  the  gentleman  pres- 
ent, a  high  dignitary,  kept  his  hand  in  his  trou- 
sers pockets  and  another  rested  his  knee  on  a 
chair  and  rocked  it  back  and  forth.  All  this 
seemed  strange  to  me." 


Coming  Events. 


April  ai.— Convention  of  the  National  Academv  of 
Sciences,  at  Washington. 

April  29. — Convention  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  at  Hoston.  Mass. 

Mav  3-7.  — Mississippi  Valley  Tiap-Shooting  Tour- 
nament, at  Vicksburg. 


A   \I'\V   HOOK  Of  m  M»lt 

Way-Side  Rhymes,  Epigrams, 
and  Parodies,  'j"",  •» « ■^•■■■"""^'-v 

liOO  fiirji.y  ihYMii-.'.  an<l  lalltrhalile  epi 
Krainx.  many  llllMlo^oll^•  liiirlewine  epi 
tiipliKHnd  HomeAOparodle*  on  rnmotix 
pcM'mn.  CoMKkleral.li'  orliclnal  humor 
contrlbiiliMl  liy  Rome  of  the  Ix-nl  funny 
wrllcru  f.f  today  Ih  lncoTporal.il.  Tin- 
author  Mr.  Hart  man  hIiouIiI  iHi-onKratu 
lHt4-d  on  prodnciiitr  aui'lia  volume  of  fnii 
oinattntr  liiimor  »  hhoiit  \  ul^urlty. 
JkrlUIImM;  lllii.lrnliMl,  riilh.  I'KICK  «I.On 
|>a«l|ial<l.  Hour;  harli  Ifnnl  MlUfArlor.'!. 
T.  i.  I'AKKY  k  II).,  4&i  I  ■■■I  SI.,  Nrx  York 


Pears' 

The  skin  ought  to  be 
clear  ;  there  is  nothing- 
strange  in  A  beautiful  face. 

If  we  wash  with  proper 
soap,  the  skin  will  be  open 
and  clear,  unless  the 
health  is  bad.  A  good 
skin  is  better  than  a 
doctor 

The  soap  to  use  is 
Pears';  no  free  alkali  in  it. 
Pears',  the  soap  ihat 
clear.s  but  not  excoriates. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


The  correct  thing  for  gen- 
tlemen who  shave. 

The  acme  of  luxurv,  con- 
venience and  refinement. 

Pricf,  Twnily-fiie  Cfiilf,  of  ail  Oruggisii. 
The  J.  R.  Williams  Co..  Qlastonbury,  Ct. 


mwmmmi 


8e 


II 


jnd  pod'.^l  for  it  .it  once.  It  uitoh  doncriptlon 
,nd  |.ii.  .-.of  ..or  full  line  of  celHl>rai..d  Nplit 
.IIcLorr  \<hl<lcaand  lli>rnr<-<  which  wx  nail 
direct  from  our  f.iciory  to  n-ert  at  factorj 
prlccH  on  110  l»'iTri'  Kree  Trial.  It  tulla  mor* 
about    ll.U    KI'I.IT        •^n     -^^ 

A  job  worth  a  hi\lf  more. 
Write  alone*.    AlJrena 

OHIOrARRIiOKirU.CO., 

niallOD  110    , 
ClB«lon>ll,  _         Okie. 


M  A  P  L  E  W  O  O  D ,     "'•"'  V»'h"i^!.""'"' 

A  Sftfiatorium  cHtalilihlifd  In  1  ST fi  for  (lie  private  care  «.nd 
medical  Irmtmi'iit  of  l»riiB  Biiil  Aloohollr  A<lillellon>. 
ThoiiKandu  liavinir  fall.-d  clw«  li.-rc  have  Ix-cn  cured  liy  uii 
Home    TrratmrnI     If   Kriilrrd.       Addrew  Tim   l>R    J.  I.. 

STKI'IIENS  Co..  Il,-p.  W,    I.KIIANOS.  (>. 


Ii4'aders  of  Tiik  I.itkkakv  Digest  are  asked  to  mentioo  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Miiv   4  —Convention  of   the    National    Cijrar    Leaf 

Ueiiler's  Association,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Convention  of  the  AnialRaniateil  Street-Raihvay 

Employees'  Association,  at  I'ittsbiirjf . 
Convention  of  the  National  Tube-Workers'  As- 
sociation, at  Pittsburg. 

May  5— Convention  of  the  Medical  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation, at  New  Orleans. 
Convention  of  the  Tin-Plate  Workers'  Protect- 
ive Association,  at  Anderson,  Ind. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

The  Balkans. 

April   6.-  .Mbanians  massacre  the  Christians  at 
Okhrida. 
Macedonian  agents  cause  a  stir  in  the  town  of 
Monastir.    notwithstanding   the   presence  of 
Turkish  troops. 

April  8. -.\lbanian  leaders  promise  the  Sultan's 
Commission  to  maintain  order. 

April  II. — M  Stcherbina,  the  Russian  consul  at 
Nitrovitza.  who  was  shot  by  an  Albanian 
sentinel,  dies. 

April  n.  Hilma  Pasha,  the  new  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  Sultan's  reform  movement  in  Ma- 
cedonia, speaks  on  the  .Macedonian  situation. 

April  :>o  is  the  date  set  for  the  general  revolu- 
tionarv  outbreak  in  European  provinces  of 
Turkey. 

Other  Fokkign  News. 

April  6  -A  stormy  scene  occurs  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  over  the  alleged  sup- 
pression of  a  letter  during  the  Dreyfus  trial. 

A  general  strike  of  the  transportation  em- 
ployees in  Holland  is  ordered  ;  troops  are 
called  out  to  guard  the  railways,  stations, 
and  wharves. 

Mrs.  Horace  Porter,  wife  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  Paris,  dies  suddenly. 

April  7.— The  strike  in  Holland  assumes  greater 
proportions. 
The  French   Minister  of  War  announces  the 
(iovernment's  willingness  to  reopen  the  Drey- 
fus case 

The  English  Educational  Bill  passes  its  first 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Kinyr  .\Iexander  of  Servia  makes  some  sweep- 
ing changes  in  the  country's  laws. 

The  new  Chilian  ministry  is  formed. 

The  .American  Government's  proposed  silver 
bond  for  the  Chinese  indemnity  is  disap- 
proved by  the  Powers. 

The  Rev.  Right  George  Montgomery  is  ap- 
pointed Catholic  Archbishop  of  Manila. 

April  8.— .Many  of  the  strikers  return  to  work  in 
Holland;  the  workingmen's  committee  of- 
fers to  call  off  the  strike  if  the  anti-strike 
bills  were  abandoned. 
An  offer  of  arbitration  is  favorably  received  by 
the  leaders  of  the  striking  tv'pesetters  in 
Rome,  and  the  general  strike  will  probablv 
be  ended. 

King  Edward  arrives  in  Gibraltar  from  Lisbon. 
The  Russians  evacuate   the   second  section  of 
Manchuria. 

Emperor  William  retires  von  Holleben  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

The  Dominican  troops  capture  a  suburb  of 
San  Domingo. 

April   <).— Shamrock  III.   beats    Shamrock    1.    by 


Depositors         /j% 
Who  Receive     3 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦^^ 

TT  may  interest  you  to  read 
^  the  testimonials  of  our  old 
patrons    whose    deposits 
have  been  regularly  earning 
5  per  cent,   for  years.    Many 
are   eminent    clergymen   and 
professional  men. 
Write  for  the  facts  in  detail. 

5  per  cent,  per  annum  gaaranteed 
and    iiaid    quarterly    by   check. 
Withdrawals  at  pleasure  without 
loss   of    intere.«t.     Under   super- 
vision of  New  York  Banking  De- 
partment 

Canital 

and 

Surplus 

§1,100,000 

Assets 
$1,600,000 

*»*»»Af»^^ 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN   CO. 
1139  Broadway.  New  York 

ARMSTRONG  A  McEELVT 

I'lllvLurt;!!. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

IMl.lnir-li. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

ritl>l.ur,;h. 
FAHNESTOCK 

rittsi.urt:h. 

ANCHOR        ) 

\  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN     ) 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNTON 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER        \ 

MISSOtlRI      / 

)St.  Louis. 
RED  SEAL      I 

SOUTHERN    / 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLET 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


Chicago. 


National 


BONSUMKRS    should    bear 
in     mind    that    there    are 
many     brands    of   White 

Lead  (so  called)  which  arc  claimed 
to  be  ^'just  as  good"  or  better 
than  Pure  White  Lead,  which 
contain  little,  if  any.  White  Lead,, 
but  are  simply  mixtures  of  Zinc, 
Whiting  and  Barytes,  or  other 
cheap,  inferior  materials. 
Make  sure  that  the  brand  is  right*. 
Those  named  in  list  are  genuine* 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 
Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street.  New  York. 


Life  Insurance 

Free  from  All 

Speculative 

Features. 


The 


Travelers 
Insurance 
Company 

Hartford  ,Conn. 

S.C.DUNHAM. 

President. 


Accident  Insurance 

in  the 

Oldest,  Larg'est 
and  Strongsest 

Accident  Company 

in  the  World. 


EYE  OPENERS 

In  Accident  Insurance  Policies 

Just  placed  on  the  market  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO. 

They  are  something  new,  and  there  is 
nothing  now  offered  that  can  touch  them  in 
LIBERALITY,  in  INCREASED  BENE- 
FITS, in  SIMPLICITY. 

And  the  same  old  security  grown  larger 
that  makes  THE  TRAVELERS'  contracts 
the  most  widely  popular  among  solid  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  is  behind  them. 

Agents  in  every  town.       Write  us  for  details. 


{^v£>-^. 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

4|%  will  demonstrate  its  advantages. 

^^  Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with  prices,  etc.     Largest  and  most  cofi»- 

^y      plete  stock  of  second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  in  the  trade.     Machines- 
shipped,  privilege  of  inspection. 

TITLE  TO  EVERY  MACHINE  GUARANTEED. 

IK  Barclay  Street,  New  York.         124  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  208  North  Ninth  Street,  St.  Louis. 

38  Bromfield  Street,  Boston.  817  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City.      536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  LOCKE  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 


Onl\/«3op 


InvK- 


C.  E.  LOCKE  nF'G  CO.. 


Labor-Savini;,    Cor 

For  RcadiniT.  Writing. 

Sewing.  Playint^  Game 

lids     Table,    Desk    Extension, 

Typewriter,   etc.      Reijuires  no 

floor  space.      Ligbt,  strong  and 

"  for  Everybodr,  E«enrwhere." 

Attaches  to  chair,  bed.  tahlo, 
desk,  window-sill,  or  any  place 
where  our  patent  clamp  can  pet 
a  hold  from  any  direction  tJni- 
,yer.ally  adjustable  with  BALL 
AND  SOCKKT  J01\T,  and  other- 
wise. Booklet  containing  25  il-J 
lustrations  free.  fl 

Agents  wanted  evef7where.    " 

8  Efm  St.,  Kensett,  Iowa. 


)$0^    op    BUYS 


THIS 


"MACEY'P.^T.'i 


^^rrirfirtn? 


exactly  as  illustrated, 
direct  from  our  factory, 
freight  prepaid  east  of  tbe 
Miss,  and  north  of  Tenn. 
(points  beyond  equal- 
ized), sent  "On  Approval, " 
to  be  rfturned  at  onr 
expense  if  not  the  best 
all  oak  roll-top  desk  of 
equal  si/.r  ever  sold  at  the 
price  (Ask for  catalogue) 

FRED.  MACEY  CO.,  Ltd., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

ALSO  MAKERS  OF 

Card-Index    Syntemn, 

Branch  Stores  :         — •»•  Vertical   Kiline  ('..hinpts,  etc! 

New  York,  343  Broadway.  Chicacro,  152  Wabasli  Ave. 

""  ,178  Federal  St.    Philadelphia,  13th  and  Market  Sts. 


Readers  of  The  Litkeary  Digkst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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seventeen  minutes  in  a  trial  spin  over  a  thir- 
ty-mile course. 

The  Netherlands  Parliament  seconds  the  Anti- 
Strike  bill. 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Horace  Porter  lakes  place 
in  Pai  is 

Mexican  railroads  prepare  a  petition  to  their 
Ut>vernment  for  permission  to  increase  their 
rales. 

Five  thousand  Moroccan  insurgents  attack 
Krajana  and  are  repulsed. 

April  to  A  second  attempt  is  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment troops  to  capture  San  Donungo 
City,  but  without  success. 

The  woi  kinjfmen's  committee  proclaim  a  ces- 
sation of  the  general  strike  in  Holland. 

Venezuelan  rebels  capture  the  city  of  Barqui- 
simeiu. 

A  plot  to  kill  the  King  of  Servia  is  discovered 
at  Belgrade. 

.April  II.— Anti-Strike  bills  are  passed  by  the 
First  Chamber  of  Holland  and  signed  by 
yueen  Wilhelmina. 

The  Danish  roval  commission,  which  visited 
the  Danish  West  Indies,  finds  the  islanders 
favorable  to  cession  to  the  United  States. 

M.  Revoil,  French  Governor-General  of  Alge- 
ria, resigns  his  office. 

April  12.-  Serious  strikes  break  out  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 
The  Emperor   of  Japan   reviews    the  Japanese 
fleet. 

Domestic. 

.April  6.  — The  President  passes  through  South 
Dakota,  speaking  at  Sioux  Falls. 

Municipal  elections  are  held  in  Ohio  and  in  sev- 
eral other  Western  States. 

The  new  Chinese  Minister  arrives  in  Washing- 
ton. 

.April  7.— The  President  speaks  at  Fargo,  N.  D., 
on  "The  PhiUipines  and  the  Army,"  speaking 
highly  of  Governor  Taft's  work. 

H.  H.  Hanna,  of  Indianapolis,  is  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  the  monetary  con- 
ference to  advance  the  Mexican-Chinese 
currency  plan. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  made  public. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  makes  a  request 
upon  the  United  States  for  back  pav  for 
work  on  the  canal  since  the  report  of  the 
Caual  Commission, 

•Carter  H.  Harrison  is  reelected  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago. 

.April  8.— The  President  enters  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  where  he  expects  to  spend  sixteen 
days. 

Wind-storms  in  Arkansas  and  Alabama  kill 
more  than  a  score  of  persons. 

Secretary  Root  announces  the  names  of  officers 
of  the  army  general  slaflf. 

The  inquiry  into  the  Post-Office  Department 
methods  unearths  several  scandals. 

Miss  Clara  Barton  is  suspended  from  member- 
ship in  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
April  9  —The    United   States    Circuit  Court   of 
Appeals,  at   St.  Paul,  decides   the    Northern 
Securities  case  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  explosion  of  a  twelve-inch  gun  on  the  bat- 
tle-ship Jowa  kills  three  men,  and  wounds 
five. 

'The  special  Panama  Canal  Committee  sails  for 
Colon,  to  inspect  the  route  for  the  canal. 
April  10.— President  J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  merger  will  win  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

April  II.  — The  cuivdefender  .^^//'a«r^  is  success- 
fully launched. 

Fresh  charges  are  made  in  the  Post-OfHce  De- 
partment .scandal,  and  the  promotions  in  the 
New  York  cjftice  are  held  up.  pending  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigation. 

Most  Rev.  George  Montgomery  declines  the 
appointment  iis  Archbishop  of  Manila. 

April  n.— J.  M.  Heck  resigns  his  ofTice  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney-(icneral. 

American  Dk.pfndknciks. 

April  10.— Philipiinfs :  ('aptain  Pershing's  force, 
on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  captures  the  fort 
at  Hacalod. 


XENT  per  CENT'* 

*  Nonlhl;  Hacitilnr  pri-wrilf riff  flnnnrinl 
fii'lH.  Iliruif  •  mill  InroriniiMiiii  In  an  lnt<T- 
•  ••linif  Miniini'r  ■'•O  rfiil«  ■  tmp.  1  liifi- 
in..Mr  li»'  ii  lal  i.iibM'1  Ipllon  10  <  rnl.,  stuniim 
<'i MlM-r.     Sainiilr  copy  frii'. 
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How  to  Paint 
a  House  Cheap 

And  Have  it  Guaranteed  to  Look  Better,  Wear 

Longer  and  Cost  Less  Than  the  Best 

White  Lead  Paints. 

Never  Fades,  Cracks,  Chalks,  Peels  or  Blisters  and  Is  Not  Affected  by 

Gases.    Fifty  Sample  Colors  and  Illustrated  Booklet  Prepaid  to 

Any  Address  Absolutely  Free. 


The  cost  of  painting  the  house 
and  barn,  outbuildings  and  fences 
Is  a  heavy  burden.  Cheap  paints 
soon  fade,  peel  or  scrape  olT  and 
white  lead  and  oil  costs  so  much 
and  has  to  be  replaced  so  often 
that  It  Is  a  constant  expense  to 
keep  the  bright,  clean  appearance 
30  desirable  In  the  cozy  cottage 
jome  or  the  elegant  mansion. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
large  users  of  Carrara  Paint: 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.;  Pull- 
man Palace  Car  Co.;  Chicago 
Telephone  Co.;  Central  Union 
Telephone    Co.;   Field    Museum, 

Chicago;  Kenwood  Club,  Chicago;  

Cincinnati  Southern;  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  The  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
R.  Co.;  Denver  «;  Klo  Grande  R.  York,  One  of  the  Most  Magnifl- 
R.;  Wellington  Hotel,  Chicago.        cent  Hotels  in  the  World,  Has 

Carrara  Is  used  beoause  It  lasts  Used   Tons    and    Tons    of    the 
longer,  never  fades,  never  cracks,  World-Famous    Carrara    Paint. 


never  blisters,  never  peels,  covert 
more  surface  than  the  highest 
priced  paints  and  costs  less  than 
the  cheap  ml.xed  paints  that  In- 
iure  Instead  of  protect.  There  Is 
but  one  Carrara.  It  Is  made  by 
the  Carrara  Taint  Agencv.  (Jen- 
eral  onices,  WJ?  Carrara'  Hldg., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  anyone 
having  a  house  to  paint  should 
send  for  50  free  sample  colors 
and  our  handsome  booklet,  show- 
ing many  buildings  reproduced  In 
all  the  colors  lust  as  tliey  are 
painted  from  this  great  paint 
that  has  stood  the  most  rigid 
tests  for  2.")  years  and,  bear  In 
mind,  that  It  Is  the  only  paint  ever 
manufactured  that  is  backed  by 
a  positive  guarantee  in  every 
case.  Distributing  depots  In  all 
principal  cities.  ^Vrlte  to-day  and 
save  half  your  paint  bills  In  the 
future. 


CHOICE  BLOCK 
$30,000 

6% 

Municipal  Bonds, 

In   Amounts 

from  $500  up. 

Also  a  Few 

6%  Corporation  Bonds. 

Safe  Investment  for  Trust  Funds 
Send  for  offering  and  full  particulars. 

DUKEM.  FARSON&CO. 

115  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Six  Per   Cent. 
Gua  ran  teed 

The  Coal  River  Coal  and  Land  Co.,  Charleston 
W.  Vn  ,  offers  a  limited  amount  of  its  ceriificatee 
for  sale  at  $50.00  per  share.  This  Company  owns 
coal  lands  which  are  leased  to  operators  who  pay 
rentals  based  on  production,  the  iniuimuin  amount- 
ing to  more  than  nine  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock 
($100,C0C) .  A  Trust  Company  guarantees  at  least  six 
per  cent,  dividends  to  shareholders.  For  booklet 
and  map,  jilca-se  write 

COAI.,  KIVER  COAL  &  LAND  CO., 
Citizens  National   Bank    HMg.,   Ciiarleston,   W.   Va. 


The  Romance  of  a  Gold  Field 

The  Argonaul.i  of  '4.7  outdone  in  the  alkali  deserts  of 
Nevada.  How  Jim  Ittitlcr  hroiiKht  hack  the  (Golden  Kleei  <■ 
from  Tonojiah,  The  slop.-  (if  llie  most  noted  gold  field  of 
the  CLiiUirv.    Sfml/or  it.     It  is  alnoluttly  free. 


SANFORD  MAKEEVER  &  CO.,  170  Broadway,  New  York  |        kukk 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 


ery- 


Kiiown  the  wcirUi  dver.    V. 
tiling  from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 
THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Sure.  »,«oi>.  Wlilliimii  Snil.llc  C... 

104  Chambers  S(.  New  York  City 


$5  Buys  a  Lot  in  Greater  New  York 
Russell  Sage  says: 


".Imjiniiii  run  iiKikf  a  /'oiliiiifi 
who  huyn  iVrir  York  lota  NOW!" 


'111.'  ,\-loi«.  \  ,111,1,  iIm'iIk  iiiid  (i(i.  1,  Is  iiiaili'  til,  ir  fiirtiiiiis  1 
\V<'  will  t<'ll  y,Mi  li,,\v  iiikI  wm  «.l'.t  It.t  .\TKI{  :>.'>  ix-r  r-iil.  Itu 
tniiii-iiortutloii  til  Niw  York,  freo  di'cd  in  caHe  of  (h>atli 


NiwYork  lots.  You  can  now  do  the  name. 
'  »n<>  in  value  in  on«  your.  Wo  fiirnlvh  freo 
Writi>  UH  to-day  for  free  booklet  and  map. 

THE  WHITLOCK  REALTY  CO.,  (Alvord  &  Quatkenhush,  MRrss.)  Depf.T,  10  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York 

>fT«r 'W 'W  r^  i^r '^ -^  >^>r 'W  ^^  r^  tr- K  >^  >«^ '^ '^ -^ 'W  iT'rr  YT' W' ir'T^  i«fT<8^ 


tth, , 


licadors  of  Tuk  Ljtkiukt  DutK.HT  are  a^ked  to  nieuliou  the  publicatiou  when  wriliug  to  udvertlsen*. 
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Problem  827. 

Hy  C.  H.  Wheelkr,  Chicago. 

From  Checkmate. 

Black  — Six  Pieces. 


''  :v      wg      ^''/'      Wk' 
■■i'\     ^M.     ^.-     ^^ 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

True  PhysicsLl  C\ilt\ire 

NOT  ONLY  DEVELOPS  A  STRONG  BEAVTIFVL  BODY.  BUT  GIVES 
YOU  SPLENDID  VITALITY.  SVPERB  NERVOUS  ENERGIES.  STRONG 
INTERNAL  ORGANS,  STOMACH,  HEART.  LVNGS,  ETC..  AND  IF 
PROPERLY  PRACTISED  CURES  ALL  DEBILITATING  DISEASES. 
IF  YOV  DONT  KNOW  HOW,  MY  LESSONS  WILL 
TEACH  YOU. 

THREE  TRIAL  LESSONS  25c. 

with  nearly  300  additional  pages  ;.  stHinps 

of  inierestins  nna.tter,  and  about  I     qq-",, 

250  lllustrailorvs.  BlII  for  j 

Semi  11  Sl"0  bill  ind  lOi-.  in  stamps,  ($1.10)  with  your 
moo-sureineiit  in  iiiclu-s,  asshovvu  in  ueconipanyintf  illus- 
tration, stating  whether  strong  or  weak,  conditions  of 

heart,  lungs,  stoniaeh  iiiul  nerves, 

and  u    K-KKon  udnptpd    to   your 

purtleiilar  neeilHWill  l>e  mailed  to 

you  and  you  will  l)e  entered  for  u 

{ ear's    (•iibxerlptloii    to   I'llYH- 
CAL   CULTtKE,    a   Magazine, 
containing    during    the    year    an 
elahorately    illustiatt'd    course    in 
physical   aevelupment    and    about 
1,200  pages  of  reHilingmat- 
mum      ter  and  over  1,0011  illnstni- 
I        [     tions.  Money  rrfiinded  with 
out  dueotloii  if  not  tiutloficd. 


GOl 


White — Five  Pieces. 
8;   3S4;   4piQr;    iKikBas;    4pb2;5p: 
6  S  I  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  828. 

First  Prize  Aftonhladet  Tourney. 
Black — Twelve  Pieces. 


I 


I 


VfA 


White — Eight  Pieces, 
r^sas;    ibipip2;R3P3;6pi;p2Bk3; 
S2rp2p;4S3;KB3Q2. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  821.     R— H  5. 
No.  822. 

P— n  7                   R— Kt  4  ch  Q— Q  Kt  6  !  mate 

I.   I. 3- 

B— Kt  sq  P  X  R 

R  X  P  !  B— K  5,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

P— K  3  KxR 

K — B  4,  mate 

2.  3. 

Other 

B— Ks,  ch  KtxP,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

P  X  R  K  X  B 

B— K  5  ch  P— Q  4,  mate 

I.  2.  — 3. 

P— B  s  K— B  4 

Q— Q  2!  Kt— B  2,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

P— Kt  7  P  X  Q 

Q-KB2,  mate 

'■  P~B  7"  ^' 

Solved  bv  M.  W  H.,  University  of  Virginia  :  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;    H.  W.    Barry, 


The  interest  of  new  subscribers  in  true 
physical  culture  has  necessitated  a  new  edition  of  many  of  these  lessons.    The  above 
offer  will  hold  good  for  a  short  time  only,  until  the  present  siipply  is  exhausted.   Send  now 

ADDR-ESS  * 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN.  Editor,  PHYSICAL  CULTVRE. 
1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


DR.    STALL 


STALLS  BOOKS 

A  Man  with  a  Message 

Millions  of  people  always  await 
the  man  wiili  a  real  message. 
L)r.  Stall  has  found  it  so.  His 
books  are  already  circulated  in 
every  land. 

275th  thousand  in  English. 

They  are  being  translated  into 
several  languages  in  Europe 
and  two  in  Asia. 

THE  SELF  AND  SEX  SERIES 

has  tlie  unqualified  endorsement  of 
Dr.  Joseph  CooJc  Bishop  Vincent 

Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon  Anthony  Comstock 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  "Pansy" 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler    Frances  E.  Willard 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  Lady  H.  Somerset 

Eminent  physicians  and  hundreds  of  others. 

4  BOOKS  TO  MEN.    By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 
WH.\r  A  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

4  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.     By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood- 
Allen,  .M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wifb  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Woman  op  45  Ought  to  Know. 
$r  per  copy,  post  free.    Send  J  or  table  of  contents. 

\/:—  n..ki:c-k:n<v  n^.     1062  Real  Estate  Trust 

Vir  Publishing  Co.   Bmlding,  Philadelphia 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 
Fever,  D  i  phthcria.Scarlct  Fever 

Don't  fail  to  nse  Cresolene 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recorniiii'iuled.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  'iescriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which  pives 
the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value.  All  OrugKlxts. 
.VAPI».rRE««»LENE  CO..  ISO  Fulton  Strpet,  New  York. 


Special  Values  in 

Fine  Violins 


Anyone  thinking  of  pur- 
chasing a  fine  violin 
should  send  three  two 
cent  stamps  for  our  Fine 
Violin  Catalogue.  It 
contains  fac-similes  of 
Labels  printed  in  colors,  "Hints  on  the  Proper 
Adjustment  of  a  Violin,"  Photo-Engruvings  of 
noted  violins  and  a  complete  Descriptive  List 
of  the  Fine  Violinsoffered  for  Bale  by  us.  In 
our  present  collection  are  superb  instruments 
at  a  very  low  range  of  prices,  besides  the  cele- 
brated Hawley  collection  of  StradivariuB, 
Guarnerius,  Amati  and  other  masterpieces.  If 
desired,  several  line  violins  will  be  sent  direct 
to  responsible  persons  for  inspection,  or  they 
may  be  ordered  direct  tbrougti  the  local  music 
dealer. 
Easy  monthly  payments  may  be  arranged. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  '^Ifi^c^S'lo^.*' 

The  World'n   I.artcext  MubIc    llouRe. 
Sells  "Everything  Known  In    MurIc." 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

Have  you  seen  one?    It  is  up-to- 

dnte.     Think   of   it,    everything 

within  reach.  No  heavy  tr!iys,but 

light,  smooth  drawers.    Holds  as 

much  and  costs  no  more  than  a 

J    good  box  trunk.    Hand  riveted, 

"  1  almost  inflestructible.   Once  tried, 

J  always  recommended.    Sent  C.  0.  D.  pnT- 

ilege  examination.    2c  stamp  for  catalog. 

Stallman,   4W,  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  0. 


PICTURES  OFTHEPEOPLEANDLIFEOFTHE  GREAT 
EAST  SIDE  JEWISH  QUARTER  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Spirit 
of  the  Ghetto 

Handsomely  printed,  ornamental  covers, 
ISino,  cloth.  With  Drawings  from  Life, 
by  Jacob  Epstein.  3SU  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price,  »1.35  net ;  By  Mail,  $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL.S  COMPANY,   Pubs., 
New  York  and  London. 


^T^^mSSlESB^  £ 

k    Wmww^^^'i^^  Gives  a  keen  apperite.     Stimulates  digestion.     At  all  dealers.     I-ree  Boolclet  H 
ty  r^^^^  ^H  with  newrecipes      McILHENNY'S  TABASCO,  NEW  IBERIA.  LA.            J 

wnnimr^im. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Lavender 
and  Old  Lace 

By  MYRTLE  REED 

Author  of  "Love  Letters  of  a  Musician," 

"The  Spinster  Book." 

Dainty  and  full  of  delicate 
fancy,  this  latest  work  of  a  favor- 
ite writer  charms  by  its  manner, 
pleases  by  its  cleverness,  and  in- 
terests by  its  tale  of  true  love, 
which  sentiment  is  treated  as  the 
most  exalting  of  emotions,  but 
without  the  slightest  touch  of 
materialism. 

A  Book  to  be  ELnjoyed 

"With  exquisite  skill  quite  her  own,  the  author 
individualizes  in  this  gracefully  told  story,  the 
heart's  devotion  as  the  most  exalted  and  exalt- 
ing emotion.  Miss  Keed  has  the  rare  genius  of 
attuning  love  to  thrilling  heights  without  a  touch 
of  coarse  materialism.  Withal  she  builds  on  a 
practical  plane,  since  her  characterization  is 
human." — Chicago  Journal. 

Cloth    Extra.    Gilt    Top.     Deckle    Edges, 
net  $1.50.    (Postage  10c.) 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

27    &    29   West    23d   Street,   New    York. 


TH^/^v  BRLSH-J 


White 

Library 

Paste,    ("lunn  and 

handy  for  moiint- 

InK  photoH,  for  home,  oftlcu  and 

bchool  use. 

6.-.  cxlralf  onl.n.l   from  us 
Tha  Wels  BIndsr  Co.  Tolado,0 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
in^;  can  be  made  on  a  Lawton 
5  jnplex  Printer.  No  wash- 
Mny.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Srnd  for  circulars  and  samples 
ol  work.     At;eDts  wanted. 

I    AWTftN   fe  CC%       »0V»My8t,,  HawTcrk. 

L/\W   lUl-N    OC  CU.,  B»D.»rbornBtr«t,Chlc»to. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 


THE  CASTLE 

Tnrr>lon  n-on-lliid- 
Koii.  .\.  V.  An  ideal 
Hchiml.  AdvaiiLnKOHOf 
N.  Y.  City.  All  dci)art- 
lucntK  Special cniirHes 
111  Art,  Music,  Litera- 
ture, lyHniniaKCK,  etc 
i''<)r  illiiNtiiited  circu- 
lar V,  addroHH, 
MImC.  K.  Maros.  LL.M. 


International  Correspondence  School  of 

PROPHECY   AND   BIBLE  STUDY 

<A\AI,  IIOVKK,  OHIO 

Lesson*  from   the  jfrcatest   inlcrprctcis   and   teachrrs    of 
the  world.     Stamp  for  particulars. 


SELF 


The  Real  Self— The  Supposed  Self— 

The  Self  I  Know— The  Self  I  think 

others  see — The  Self  Seen  by  others 

l><)  yoM  kiu)w  the  difference  between  these?  Ke.id 
"  The  SpriuKS  of  Chanicter  "  for  intcrestinK,  scientific 
explanations.     Hy  A.  T.  Schofiuld,  M.L).     Ji.jo. 

rUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubi  .  NEW  YORK. 


Histcin  ;  A.  C.  White.  New  York  Citv  ;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  I'avior,  Franklin,  Tex.:  J.  J.  Hurke,  Hhila- 
Jelplua  ;  tl.  N  K  ,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  F.  Gamage, 
Westboro,  Mass.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
.\l.  .\lniv,  Chicago.;  the  Kev.  P.  D.  Thompson, 
Ivast  New  .Market,  Md.;  S,  H.  D.,  St.  Thotnas.  N.U. 

821  :  "Twentv-lhree"  Philadelphia  ;  O.C.Pitkin. 
Syracuse,  N.  V.;  R.  H.  Kenshaw,  Univeisity  nf 
Vnicinia;  lir.  E.  B.  Kirk,  .Monttjomery,  Ala.;  IC. 
A.  C  ,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  H.  \v.  Fannin. 
Hackett,  Aik.;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grossepointe 
Farms,  Mich.;  C.  H.  Schneider,  Magley,  Ind  ;  F. 
.Msip,  O^rden,  111.;  W.  G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati;  D.  H. 
Wiltsie,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

822:  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla.S.  C. 

Coinnients  (821)  :  ".\  regular  'Hlake';  what 
more  need  be  said?" — M.  M  ;  "A  fine  composition, 
hard  to  master" — G.  D.;  "iieyond  adverse  criti- 
cism"- F.  S.  F.;  "The  finest,  broadest,  and  mo.st 
original  2-inove  combination  I  have  seen  in  .1  long 
time" — H.  W.  B,;  "Very  difficult  "— "Twenty- 
three"  "Fine  setting"— E.  B.  K.;  "One  of  the  very 
best"— D.  H.  W. 

822  :  "Clever  idea,  well  shown  " — M.  M.;  "Scintil- 
lates with  pretty  points  "—G.  D.;  "It  measures  up 
10  all  the  tests  of  a  first-class  problem,  except  the 


dual  after  i 


B-Kt 


"— F.  S.  F.;    "A  modest  lit- 


tle key  opening  the  door  of  a  big  problem"— 
J.  G.  L. 

These  problems  are  very  difficult,  and  no  won- 
der so  many  solvers  failed.  The  2-er  has  two  well- 
laid  traps  by  which  many  were  caught :  R— R  5, 
and  R  — Kt  5. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  Trinity  College 
Chess-club,  Hartford,  got  816  ;  K.  C.  Patty,  Macon, 
-Miss.,  813  and  819;  the  Rev.  P  T.  T.,  C.  M.  Fer- 
rari, Ouray,  Colo.;  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Mass.,  819 
and  820. 

From  the  Monte  Carlo   Tourney. 

Tm.  Game  of  a  Wondkrful  Movf.. 
The    following    game   progressed   in   an   usual, 
quiet     manner,     until     Black's  22d    move,    when 
Mieses  made  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  start- 
ling strokes  in  the  annals  of  Chess. 

RHGGIO. 
U/iite. 
I  P-K4 
2K  Kt-B 
3P-Q4 

4  Kt  X  P 

5  g  Kt-B  3 

6  Kt  X  Kt 
7P-K  5 

8  Kt— K  4 

9  P-^K  B  4 

10  PxPen  pas 

11  Kt  X  Kt  ch 

12  Q— R  sch 
.3  R-Q  2 
i4P-li4 
.5y-R4 

16  15     B  3 

17  H-K  2 

18  P  X  P 
iq  R-Q  sq 
.!oQ-R3 

Commen/s. 

(a)  Had  he  sepn  what  was  coming  he  would 
have  played  Q  — B  3. 

O))  If  P  X  R,  then  Q-K  6,  ch.  24  B— K  a,  Q  x  B, 
ni:ite. 

(c)  If  Q  X  B,  male  in  two  moves. 


MIESES. 

REGGIO.                 MIESES. 

Black. 

White.               Black. 

P-y  B  4 

21  R-K  Bsq  B— R  3 

P--K3 

22  B— Q  3fa)  R— Kt  6 

Px  P 

23  ii  X  R  (b)    B-R  5 

K  Kt-B  3 

24  15  x  B  (c)    B  X  (,)  ch 

Kt— 15  3 

25  P  X  B          y  X  B 

Kt  Px  Kt 

26  R-K  R  sqR-K  Kt  sq 

Kt— 0  4 

27  R  X  P  ch     K-B  3 

Q-B2 

28  K— R  6        K-Kt4 

P— K  B  4 

29Kx(^PchPxR 

Ktx    P(B3) 

30  R  X  (^          K  x  R 

P  X  Kt 

31  K-B  2        K— Kt4 

K-Qsq 

32P— Kt3       K-B  4 

P-<.>  4 

33  K-B  3        P-Qs 

R— (.)  Kt  sq 

34  B-O  2        K-y  4 

35  I'.— K  sq       R— ()  B  sq 

36  P-K  Kt  4  P  X  Pch 

B-  K  2 

^-gv 

37  K  X  P           R-B  7 

B  P  X  P 

38  P— Kt  3       P-y6 

K  R  — Kt  sq 

39  K— Kt  s       P-0  7  wins 

P-B  4 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 


p.  I).  T.  — Solution  of  problems  is  given  two  weeks 
after  i>roblems  are  published.  If  you  do  not 
find  your  name  in  the  solvers'  list  you  either 
did  not  send  solution,  or  it  was  received  too 
late. 

I).  H.  W.-The  editor  of  The  American  Chess 
Weekly.,  Mr.  Emil  Kemeny,  attended  the  late 
Monte  Carlo  Tourney.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  intends  to  resume  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Weekly. 

J.  A.  W.—  7he  British  Chess  Afafrazine,  Leeds, 
England  ;  and  Checkmate,   Prescott,  Ont.,  Can. 

R.  .S.  II.  -The  German  notation  is  as  follows:  the 
Files  are  designated  bv  letter  (beginning  at 
left  hand)  a.  b.  c.  d.  e.  f.  g.  h.  The  rows  are 
designated  by  numbers  (beginning  ut  left 
hand),  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.     For  instance  : 

1.  P-K  4  P    K  4 

2.  Kt     K  B  3  Kt    O  B  3 

3.  B— Kt  5  Kt     B3 
the  English  notation,  reads  : 


a.  8  I  ^ 
3   Ub, 


e  b 
8  c  6 
sf  6 


This  is,  probably,  the  easiest  and  most  correct 
method  of  notation  ever  devised. 
II.D.  .S. — For   book  on  the  Rice-(iambit,  write  to 
.Secretary  of  Manhattan  Chess-Club,  Charities 
Building,  New  York  City. 

TO    CrRK  A    <'OI.D    IS    OUR    ItAV 

Take  T.nxatiTO  Bromo  Quinine  TnMetH.  All  dniKKixtH 
r"fuii(l  tli«  iiioiicy  if  It  failH  to  cure.  F..  W.  Grove's 
s  itiiaturf  IS  1)11  each  l>ox. 


Not  a  good 
lamp  chimney  is 
made  without  my 
name  on  it. 

Macbeth, 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Eczema 

Salt  Rheum,  Ring^worm,  Itch, 
Acne  or  other  skin  troubles, 
promptly  relieved  and  cured  by 

Hydrozone 

This  scientific  germicide, which 
is  harmless,  cures  by  killing: 
disease  germs.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  medical 
profession  everywhere.  Sold 
by  leadiiij;  drugj^ists.  If  not 
at  yours,  send  25  cents  for  a 
trial  bottle.  The  genuine  bears 
my  signature.  Accept  no 
substitutes.     Address 


Dept.  R. 
Frinre  Strcdt 
Sew  Vork. 


■TDK-i.-  rValiinblp  Booklet  on  thn 
'^•*"'"'\tr«>nliiieiit     of     dliiej»«ei«. 


A  Free  Trial  TrealnuTt  of  The  Jebb  Illwovrrr 

for  the  |iroiii|>t  ri-lief  and  periiiaiu'iit  eurt-of  Itheuiiift- 
tl»iii  ill  any  form.    .A  home trentiiieiit  which  BiKx-trrts 

Tnoof  thelM'xt  liniikx  ill  the  Stale  of  Miehlgan  vouch 
for  the  rellal>ilily  of  this  ComiiBiiv. 

Miw.  Myka  SrRAi;i'K,  Chesaniiiif,  Mich.,  writes  under 
date  of  Kel).  «th,  l»i'3t  ■' (ieiitleiiu'ii  :  After  havlni;  the 
Uheuinatixin  for  47  yearii,  I  can  now  wiy  I  am  eiitinly 
free  from  it  throuirh  the  use  of  your  VHluai)le  rfiiie- 
dlea.  You  mav  um' IhiH  letter  a«  a  testimonial,  if  you 
wish,  or  use  my  name  for  refen-iiee.  1  will  gladly 
answer  till  U'ttei-s  that  cnclooe  Ktanip  for  reply." 

The  Jebb  IHwovery  In  onilrcly  iiitferent  from  any 
other  treatment  for  tin'  eiire  of  Uheutnattnm.  It  la 
practienl.  latioiial  and  certain.  A  postjil  cant  with 
your  addrcKK  «ill  hrini;  you  a  IVce  trl»l  Ireatmrnt 
and  )><>ok  vxhii'h  tills  the  eauae  of  Uhctimatlxin,  and 
the  dilallH  of  our  nirth.Kl. 

1  III:  .unit  itKMKin  « «»..  i  i.i. 

8H1   .Muln  ■>lreel  Itiitlh    <  reeL.  Mtek. 


GRi<VY    HAIR.    F.£:ST0R.E:0 

"WAI.NllTTA"  HAIK  STAIN 

in  prciiHnil  (roiii  the  )uice  of  the  I'hllip- 
piiie  f.lnndi  wiilnut.  mul  rc.Iorm  Or»y, 
_  ^  -.  ■  ■  ,  ^tiiak.d.  Kade.l  or  Hl.nrlK-.l  Hair,  tye- 
f'WAi  NIITTaI '■'""'•  Heard  or  M..uMaciic to  iti>  original 
;,WALNUJTAB  ,  ^  In.l.nt.n.ou.ly.  (,iv..iiny -had. 
(roMi  Light  Brown  le  Black,  Do**  no! 
wash  oti  or  rub  oil.  Cnnlaini  no  poiwmi, 
an<l  linot  ntlckvorpreaiiv.  "WalnuMa" 
Hair  Slain  will  (five  more  unt'nfnclnrv  n-niiltn  In  oneminut* 
than  all  lie  liair  r.  -^.r,  r.  and  )iair  d\e«  will  In  a  ".ifrtime. 
Prica  «•><»  oania  a  bollle,  |".>lp:iiil  '1  o  convince  vou  of  ill 
nierita  we  will  r,  ihI  n  sample  bollla  |>nNl|)ni<l  for  ZOf.. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  Olst.  Ollloa  7H,  SI.  Louis,  Me. 


The  Insacne  R^oot 

A  romance  of  a  xirinRc  coiintr>'.    Ry  Mks  Campbell 
I'kap.I).     iimo.  Cloth,  ^Sopp.,  fi.so. 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


"BOODLE"   INVESTIGATION    IN    MISSOURI. 

'T^HE  Missouri  legislature,  which  at  its  recent  session  made 

•*•       chicken-stealing  a  felony,  is  now  being  investigated  by  two 

grand  juries,  one  in  St.   Louis  and   one  in  Jefiferson  City,  the 

State  capital,  on  charges  of  wholesale  "boodling"  ;  and  "enough 

has  been  revealed,"  says 
the  Kansas  City  Titnes 
(Ind.),  "to  show  a  state 
of  venality  that  should 
put  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  shame."  Seven  men, 
four  of  them  State  Sena- 
tors, have  been  indicted 
for  bribery,  and  several 
men  under  suspicion 
have  fled  the  State.  The 
investigations  are  under 
the  direction  of  Attorney- 
General  Crow  and  Cir- 
cuit Attorney  Folk  (who 
prosecuted  the  corrupt 
municipal  officials  in  St. 
Louis),  and  there  seems 
to  be  every  expectation 
that  the  inquiry  will  be 
of  a  searching  .sort.    The 

UNITED  STATES  SEN.'VTOR  W.  J.  STONE  f  DEM.),      St.       Louis        R  e p  Jl  b  I  i C 

Who  opposed  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  (Dem.)  says:  "This 
alum  baking  powders  in  Missouri.  He  is  not  State  reooses  a  full  COn- 
suspected  of  having  any  part  in  the  alleged  ^ 

"boodling."  Mr.  Bryan  is  said  to  favor  the  fidence  in  the  upright- 
ness, force,  and  determi- 
nation of  the  men  now 
engaged  in  the  boodle  investigations.  Upon  them  primarily 
rests  the  heavy  task  of  ridding  Missouri  of  a  class  of  crime  and 


nomination  of  Senator  Stone  for   President 
on  the  Democratic  ticket. 


a  brand  of  criminals  wliich  are  worse  than  iliu  municipal  boodlers 
of  St.  Louis." 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  scandal  is  related  in  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  St.  Louis  G lobi--Pi-i)iocyai,  which,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  is  of  the 
Republican  faith,  while 
the  legislature  is  Demo- 
cratic : 

"  For  four  years  the 
baking-powder  trust  has 
held  a  monopoly  in  Mis- 
souri. Three  successive 
legislatures,  including 
the  present  one,  have 
been  manipulated  by 
trust  lobbyists  to  secure 
this  result.  Now  the 
story  of  bribery  is  com- 
ing out  and  it  is  likely 
to  drag  forth  many  dark 
secrets.  The  baking- 
powder  trust  got  its  first 
grip  on  Missouri  in  the 
legislative  session  of 
i8gg.  In  that  year  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding 
tlie  sale  or  manufacture 
in  this  State  of  baking 
powder  containing  what 
was  claimed  to  l)e  dele- 
terious substances,  one 
being  alum.  This  law 
excluded,  and  was  in- 
tended to  exclude,  all  baking  powder  not  made  and  .sold  by 
the  trust.  The  monopoly  granted  was  absolute.  In  lobbying 
through  the  law  of.  1899  the  trust  covered  its  tracks  well,  but 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  independent  baking  powders  from 
the  State  soon  revealed  the  real  scheme.  A  movement  for  re- 
peal sprang  up  in  the  next  legislature,  but  the  trust  was  ready 
with  new  agents  and  weapons.  William  J.  Stone,  recently 
elected  as  Senator  Vest's  successor,  delivered  an  address  before 
the  legislature  of  1901  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  law  giving  the 
trust  its  monopoly.  'I  appear  before  you,'  said  Stone,  in  open- 
ing that  address,  'at  the  request  of  the  Health  Society  of  Mi.s- 
.souri.  This  association  is  composed  of  a  number  of  Missouri 
people — good  people,  both  men  and  women,  living  in  diffe'^nt 
parts  of  the  State,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Lotiis. ' 

"It  seems  that  the  so-called  headquarters  were  in  Stone's  law 
office  in  St.  Louis,  and  that  the  .society  itself  was  chiefly  mythi- 
cal, tho  it  served  its  purpose  for  the  trust.  Stone  represented 
the  society  to  be  an  association  of  philanthropists  seeking  to  pro- 
tect Missourians  from  food  adulterated  with  deleterious  things. 
'Can  greed,'  asked  Stone,  'put  on  a  more  ghastly  aspect  than 
that?'  Stone's  arguments,  assisted  by  the  disappearance  of  a 
State  senator  whose  committee  had  charge  of  the  repeal  bill, 
carried  the  point  in  the  legislature.  The  monopoly  stood  intact. 
In  the  recent  session  of  the  present  legislature  another  repeal  bill 
stuck  fast,  Lieutenant-Governor  Lee's  vote  settling  a  tie  vote. 
But  for  a  decision  of  the  State  Su])reme  Court  that  the  law  of 
1899  is  defective  by  rea.son  of  prohibiting  both  sale  and  manu- 
facture, the  monopoly  would  still  be  in  full  force.  As  matters 
stand,  only  the  trust  may  manufacture  baking  powder  in  the 
State,  but  other  makers  are  permitted  to  sell  their  products,  a 
ridiculous  arrangement  that  drives  an  industry,  outside  of  one 
favored  trust,  from  Mis.souri. 

"Testimony  is  coming  out,  tlirough  the  work  of  the  Jefferson 


C'liyriijlit,  \\m:\,  l.y  S.  S.  McClure. 

Cn<CUir  AT  TORN  KY   FOLK, 
Who  prosecuted  the  corrupt  city  officials 
in  .St.  Louis,  and  who  is  now  conducting  an 
investigation   of  the   charges  of   bribery  in 
the  Missouri  legislature. 
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SNAP-SHOTS 


—  The  Boston  Herald. 


City  grand  jury,  assisted  by  Circuit  Attorney  Folk,  of  St.  Louis, 
showing  that  the  baking  powder's  '  legislative  agent, '  Mr.  Kel- 
ley.  alias  Brown  (but  not  the  Brown  of  the  Cardwell  case),  was 
actively  engaged  during  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  in 
handing  out  $i,ooo  bills  and  checks  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the 
"baking-i^owder  monopoly  law.  Mr.  Kelley  resides  in  New  York 
•and  edits  a  publication  in  that  city  representing  a  shadowy 
health  association  like  that  championed  by  W.  J.  Stone,  with  the 
baking-powder  trust  in  the  backgound.  One  check  for  $i,ooo, 
signed  by  Kelley,  and  handed  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Lee's 
brotlier  three  weeks  ago,  but  not  cashed,  has  been  offered  in  evi- 
dence. The  $i,ooo  and  $500  bills  traced  to  the  possession  of  a 
Democratic  editor  and  a  Democratic  employee  of  the  State  sen- 
ate are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  same  source,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  trust  disbursements  to  the  present  legislature 
amount  to  at  least  $20,000.  How  far  the  alum  scandal  will 
spread,  and  what  other  trusts  will  be  developed  to  keep  company 
with  the  baking-powder  monopoly,  is  too  big  a  problem  for  con- 
jecture. Some  of  the  State  boodlers  are  now  under  the  search- 
light, and  this  is  but  the  beginning.  Even  The  Repjiblic  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  that 'within  a  few  days  other  evidence 
will  be  at  hand  which  will  make  the  present  case  shrink  in  tlie 
public  eye,  officials  of  high  reputation  being  involved.'  " 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS   ON   THE    MERGER 
DECISION. 

THE  idea  entertained  by  many  of  the  daily  papers  that  the 
financial  interests  would  be  discomfited  by  the  decision 
•gainst  the  Northern  Securities  Company  (considered  in  these 
columns  last  week)  does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  fulfilled. 
Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  well  pleased,  Maj. 
John  Skelton  Williams,  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  sys- 
tem, declares  that  "  the  decision  is  sound  law,  good  sense,  and 
for  the  advantage  of  all  legitimate  interests  and  for  the  country's 
welfare."     And  he  goes  on  to  make  these  interesting  assertions: 

"Public  policy,  public  sentiment,  and  established  principles 
and  precedentsof  law  combine  to  sustain  the  circuit  court.  From 
a  commercial  and  practical  railroad  stand])oint,  the  soundness 
of  the  court's  position  is  indisputable.  It  voices  the  judgment  of 
probably  nine-tenths  of  the  most  conservative  business  men  of 
€be  country 

"Speaking  for  the  independent  systems.  I  welcome  the  prom- 
ise of  continued  fair  competition.  There  is  plenty  of  business  to 
yive  good  profits  to  all  roads  and  systems  jirojierly  cstablislied 
and   wisely  managed,  and   there  will   be  demand  for  extension 


and  for  new  lines  to  carry  the  steadily  increasing  traffic  and 
travel. 

"  As  for  the  general  public,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  politicAjepublic  ; 
with  a  financial  tyranny  there  is  no  more  safety  in  having  com- 
merce at  the  mercy  of  an  absolute  ruler  than  there  would  be  in 
having  our  Government  controlled  by  a  czar  who  might  be  a 
benevolent  or  a  cruel  despot,  a  wise  or  a  ruinous  one,  according 
to  his  v»him  or  abilities,  or  the  circumstances. 

"Instead  of  disturbing  our  prosperity,  this  decision,  if  sus- 
tained, as  I  believe  it  will  be,  will  establish,  secure,  and  protect 
the  commercial  situation,  will  encourage  and  foster  legitimate 
extension  and  growth  and  expansion,  and  stimulate  enterprise 


"  AM    I    A    WKECKtR  ?" 

—  The  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

OF   MONEY   KINGS 

and    industry    and    local  effort  by   guaranteeing    them    against 
oppression  and  forced  absorption." 

The  New  York  Financier  takes  this  optimistic  view  of  the 
decision  : 

"  It  does  not  mean  destruction  of  property  interest.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  court  does  not  destroy  one  blade  of  wheat  along  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  or  the  other  railroads  involved  ;  it 
does  not  hold  up  traffic,  nor  does  it  ]nit  mercantile  interests  out  of 
Inisiness.  The  roads  affected  ought  to  be  worth  intrinsically  as 
much  as  they  were  before.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
effects  of  the  decision  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  domain  of  specu- 
lative values.  Now,  speculative  values  usually  take  their  range 
from  the  stability  of  industry,  and  from  real  forces  that  make  or 
unmake  jirosperity.  Does  the  Northern  Securities  decision  upset 
these  conditions?     We  think  not." 

liradstreet' s  considers  it  a  matter  of  'more  or  less  benefit 
at  the  present  juncture  "  that  "a  check  has  been  placed  upon  the 
creation  of  new  combinations  and  the  issue  of  additional  .securi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  same,"  and  The  Railivay  World 
(Philadelphia)  thinks  that  the  decision  "may  prove  to  have  been 
a  blessing  in  disguise."  The  latter  journal  does  not  look  for  a 
ruinous  revival  of  competition,  but  thinks  that  "some  form  of 
pooling  agreement"  can  be  devised  that  will  prove  legal  and 
unobjectionable.     It  says: 

"A  large  body  of  public  opinion  is  at  present  opposed  to  actual 
merger.  The  pool,  however,  has  never  aroused  an  equal  degree 
of  hostility.  Indeed,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
outspoken  in  favor  of  the  pool  as  an  effective  device  for  the  main- 
tenance of  rates  and  the  protection  of  the  small  shipper.  So  far 
from  the  jiool  being  a  monopolistic  institution,  it  would  prove  a 
powerful  aid  to  that  system  of  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none  under  which  tlie  small  manufacturer  and 
dealer  can   meet  his  powerful  rivals  on  more  equal  terms  than 
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where  unrestrained  competition  is  permitted.  Railway  competi- 
tion, as  recent  discussions  have  shown,  is  a  strong  aid  to  the 
development  of  manufacturing  monopoly.  More  than  one  large 
corporation  has  been  able  to  severely  injure  its  smaller  competi- 
tors by  means  of  tlie  special  rates  which  it  was  able  to  secure 
from  competing  railroads  on  account  of  the  large  volume  of 
freight  which  it  controlled.  The  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  dangers  to  railroads  and  shippers  alike  which  are  inherent  in 
competition,  and  they  will  not,  in  our  judgment,  oppose  a  propo- 
sition to  legalize  pooling  agreements." 

"Some  method  of  public  regulation,"  however,  is  expected  by 
The  Railu'iiy  World  in  connection  with  any  pooling  measure 
that  may  be  passed,  and  it  thinks  the  railroads  would  not  oppose 
such  control : 

"The  railroads  are  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  regu- 
lation by  public  authority.  Indeed,  the  last  pooling  bill  which 
was  supported  by  important  railway  interests  provided  for  a 
considerable  measure  of  control  bj'  the  commission  over  such 
agreements  as  might  be  legalized.  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  a  pooling  measure  which  was  really  demanded  by 
considerations  of  safety  to  railway  investments,  and  which 
should  provide  for  some  such  measure  of  public  regulation  as 
that  suggested,  would  be  passed  with  little  opposition  and  with 
general  approval  from  radicals  and  conservatives  alike.  The 
operation  of  such  a  form  of  pooling  agreement,  which,  unlike  the 
old-style  pool,  could  be  enforcible  at  law  against  any  of  its  mem- 
bers who  violated  its  provisions,  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
rates  fully  as  well  as  community  of  interest  has  maintained  them- 
As  above  remarked,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  scope  of  the 
recent  decision  will  be  extended  so  as  to  prevent  a  continuance 
of  the  present  form  of  controlling  competition,  but  it  should  be  a 
cause  of  general  satisfaction  that,  even  sliould  the  Sherman  law 
be  pushed  to  the  uttermost  extreme,  some  other  form  of  regula- 


SUSPE.NDED  IN   THE   AIR;  OR,   THE  GREAT  "  LEVITATION  "  MYSTERY. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

IN    INTERESTING 

tion,  equally  efficient  with  the  present  method,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  immediately  available.  There  is  no  reason  for  railroad 
investors  to  fear  the  consequences  of  the  Northern  Securities 
decision.  On  the  contrary,  because  it  may  show  the  necessity  of 
a  pooling  law,  that  decision  may  prove  to  have  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise." 

The  Untied  States  Investor  finds  the  chief  importance  of  the 
decision  in  the  discovery  "that  the  people  are  still  in  control  of 
this  republic,  that  they  still  have  power  to  mold  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  in  accordance  with  their  wishes."  And  it  goes  on  to 
develop  the  idea  as  follows : 

"The  power  of  the  great  financiers  in  controlling  administra- 


tions, ill  shaping  the  treasury  policy  of  the  United  Slates,  in 
dictating  the  character  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  has 
been  so  marked  in  the  past  that  many  had  begun  to  predict  the 
extinction  of  real  democratic  government  among  the  American 
people.  The  centralization  of  capital  and  the  rise  of  the  indus- 
trial trust  and  community-of-interests  movements  in  recent  years 
have  done  much  to  accentuate  these  fears.  Now,  however,  a 
high  court  of  justice  waves  aside  all  technicalities  and  legal 
quibbles  raised  by  the  monopolists  in  pursuance  of  their  schemes, 
and  summarily  brings  these  enemies  of  the  public  peace  and 
prosperity  within  the  scope  of  a  broad  law,  under  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  assert  their  right  to  regulate  commer- 
cial intercourse.  The  fact  has  been  promulgated  anew,  and  in 
terms  which  can  not  be  mistaken,  that  all  who  set  out  artihcially 
to  obstruct  the  course  of  trade,  to  erect  barriers  never  intended 
by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  free  competition  in  indus- 
try to  a  minimum,  have  now  to  make  an  accounting  to  eighty 
million  people,  and  to  pay  the  penalty  which  the  latter  see  fit  to 
visit  upon  them  by  constituted  mean.s — namely,  the  courts.  The 
courts  display  an  increasing  tendency  to  rule  in  accordance  with 
common  sense — to  be  bound  by  a  recognition  of  the  fact  tliat  this 
is  a  Government  under  which  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal, 
and  that  the  law  should  always  be  interpreted  in  the  liglit  of  that 
fact.  In  short,  the  chief  importance  of  the  Northern  Securities 
decision  is  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  it  quite  clear  tliat  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  not  an  Alexander  nor  a  Napoleon,  but,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  just  exactly  such  a  one  as  the  rest  of  us  ;  that  he  has  no 
rights  over  and  above  the  rest  of  us  ;  that  he  can  not  tamper 
with  the  laws  of  the  nation  with  impunity;  that  wlien,  in  his 
pride  and  self-conceit,  he  disregards  the  legal  restrictions  by 
which  the  rest  of  us  are  bound,  he  must  pay  the  full  penalty. 
It  is  something  to  have  that  fact  asserted  in  unmistakable  terms, 
for  there  has  been  an  appalling  tendency  in  recent  3-ears  on  the 
part  of  our  great  men  of  affairs  to  override  the  law,  to  mold  the 
lawmakers,  and  to  treat  the  courts  in  a  cavalier  fashion." 

T/ie  Iron  Ai^e  (New  York) ,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that 
the  decision  will  "tend  to  impede  progress,"  and  it  notes  that 
"the  mere  language  of  the  anti-trust  law,  indeed,  seems  to  brand 
every  contract,  combination,  or  agreement,  however  harmless  or 
reasonable  in  itself,  as  contrary  to  law  and  public  policy."  It 
advocates,  therefore,  such  a  modification  of  tlie  anti-trust  law 
as  will  recognize  "the  distinction  between  destructive  and  con- 
structive competition."     It  adds : 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject  most 
thought  that  the  Northern  Securities  Company  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  highest  economic  intelligence  in  the  country,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  country  as  a  whole  would  be  benefited  eventu- 
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—  The  Philadelphia  Record. 
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ally  by  the  operation  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  merger  was 
based.  Certainly  the  results  thus  far  have  been  good,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  motives  actuating  the  promoters  were  sound 
in  that  they  desired  to  eliminate  destructive  competition  and  to 
bring  about  economy  in  operation,  as  well  as  to  render  a  better 
service  to  the  public,  upon  whom  they  are  directly  dependent  for 
success." 


MR.    CLEVELAND    ON   THE   "WHITE    MAN'S 
BURDEN"    IN   THE   SOUTH. 

IT  is  not,  perhaps,  remarkable  that  the  Tennessee  senate  should 
indorse  by  a  special  resolution  and  the  Southern  newspapers 
should  approve  editorially  the  sentiments  expressed  by  ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  his  speech  at  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  meeting  in  New 
York  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last 
week ;  but  it  is  more  noteworthy 
that  the  Northern  press  either  ap- 
prove his  remarks  or  dissent  only 
mildly.  In  this  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  the  Southern  negro  Mr. 
Cleveland  declared  that  the  race 
still  has  "a  grievous  amount  of 
ignorance,  a  sad  amount  of  vicious- 
ness,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
laziness  and  thriftlessness."  He 
excused  the  South  for  its  denial 
of  social  equality  to  the  blacks, 
described  that  section  as  being 
"deluged  by  a  perilous  flood  of 
indiscriminate,  unintelligent,  and 
blighting  negro  suffrage, "  said  that 
the  Southern  people  are  the  ones 
who  must  solve  the  problem,  and 
asserted  that  nothing  can  be 
gained  "by  gratuitously  running 
counter  to  firmly  fixed  and  tena- 
ciously held  Southern  ideas,  or 
even  prejudices."  The  Northern 
approval  of  these  sentiments,  as 
the  approval  of  Secretary  Root's 
speech  before  the  Union  League 
Club    on     February     6     (see    The 

Literary   Diuest  for  February  14),  indicates  a  change  of  feel- 
ing that  has  grown  up  in  the  Nortli  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Cleveland  said,  in  part: 

"I  believe  that  neither  the  decree  that  made  the  slaves  free 
nor  the  enactment  that  suddenly  invested  them  with  the  rights 
of  citizenship  any  more  purged  tiiem  of  the  imperfections  and 
deficiencies  their  racial  slavery  had  bred  than  that  it  changed  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

"I  believe  that  among  tlie  nearly  nine  millions  of  negroes  who 
have  been  intermixed  with  our  citizenship,  there  is  still  a 
grievous  amount  of  ignorance,  a  sad  amount  of  viciousness,  and 
a  tremendous  amount  of  laziness  and  thriftlessness.  I  believe 
that  these  conditions  inexorably  i)resent  to  the  white  people  of 
the  United  Stales,  to  each  in  his  environment  and  under  the 
mandate  of  good  citizensiiip,  a  problem  which  neither  enlight- 
ened self-interest  nor  the  higlier  motive  of  human  sympathy  will 
permit  them  to  put  aside.  I  believe  our  fellow  countrymen  in 
the  Southern  and  late  slave-holding  States,  surrounded  by  about 
nine-tenths,  or  nearly  8,000, oo<j  of  this  entire  negro  population, 
and  who  regard  their  material  prosperity,  tlieir  peace,  and  even 
the  safety  of  their  civilization,  interwoven  with  the  negro  prob- 
lem, are  entitled  to  our  utmost  consideration  and  sympathetic 
fellowshiji.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  tiie  efforts  of  Booker 
Washington  and  the  methods  of  Tuskegee  Institute  point  the 
way  to  a  safe  and  beneficent  solution  of  the  vexatious  negro 
problem  at  the  South  ;  and  I  know  tliat  the  good  jieople  at  the 
North  who  have  aided  these  efforts  and  methods  have  illustrated 
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the  highest  and  best  citizenship  and  the  most  Christian  and  en- 
lightened philanthropy. 

"I  can  not,  however,  keep  out  of  my  mind  to-night  the  thought 
that,  with  all  we  of  the  North  may  do,  the  realization  of  our 
hopes  for  the  negro  must,  after  all,  mainly  depend — except  so  far 
as  it  rests  witli  the  negroes  themselves— upon  the  sentiment  and 
conduct  of  the  leading  and  responsible  white  men  of  the  South 
and  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  kindly  and  helpful  feeling  on 
their  part  toward  those  in  their  midst  who  so  much  need  their 

aid  and  encouragement 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  other  Northern  friend$  or 
the  negro,  but  I  have  faith  in  the  honor  and  sincerity  of  the 
respectable  white  people  of  the  South  in  their  relations  with  the 
negro  and  his  improvement  and  well-being.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  social  equality  of  the  race,  and  they  make   no  false 

pretense  in  regard  to  it.  That  this 
does  not  grow  out  of  hatred  of  the 
negro  is  plain.  It  seems  to  nie  that 
there  is  abundant  sentiment  and 
abundant  behavior  among  the 
Southern  whites  toward  the  ne- 
groes to  make  us  doubt  the  justice 
of  charging  this  denial  of  social 
equality  to  prejudice,  as  we  usu- 
ally understand  the  word.  Perhaps 
it  is  born  of  something  so  much 
deeper  and  more  imperious  than 
prejudice  as  to  amount  to  a  racial 
instinct.  Whatever  it  is,  let  us  re- 
member that  it  has  condoned  the 
negro's  share  in  the  humiliation 
and  spoliation  of  the  white  men  of 
the  South  during  the  saturnalia  of 
reconstruction  days,  and  has  al- 
lowed a  kindly  feeling  for  the  ne- 
gro to  survive  the  time  when  the 
South  was  deluged  by  a  perilous 
flood  of  indiscriminate,  unintelli- 
gent, and  blighting  negro  suffrage. 
Whatever  it  is,  let  us  try  to  be  tol- 
erant and  considerate  of  the  feel- 
ings and  even  the  prejudice  or 
racial  instinct  of  our  white  fellow 
countrymen  of  the  South,  who,  in 
the  solution  of  the  negro  problem, 
must,  amid  their  own  surround- 
ings, bear  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
stagger  under  the  weight  cf  the 
white  man's  burden." 


"No  previous  utterance^  of  any  statesman  or  philanthropist  on 
this  immensely  important  problem  have  gone  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  question,"  thinks  the  New  York  Su/i,  and  it  believes 
further  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  words  "represent  a  public  opinion 
in  the  Nortli  that  is  growing  fast,  and  is  bound  to  become  preva- 
lent, witliout  regard  to  party  lines."  The  Philadelphia  LeJi^er 
hopes  that  "so  just  and  impressive  an  utterance  will  do  much  to 
induce  a  kindlier  feeling  into  Northern  sentiment,  in  so  far  as 
its  friendship  for  the  negro  has  jjredisposed  it  against  the  sincer- 
ity of  tli<;  Soutliern  whites." 

Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Altanta  Coustituiion,  declares  that 
"Mr.  Cleveland  has  proved  himself  both  a  friend  of  the  negro 
and  a  friend  of  the  South,"  and  says  that  if  the  Northern  people 
will  act  on  Mr.  Cleveland's  advice,  it  "will  do  more  to  solve  the 
negro  problem  than  anything  else  that  might  be  done  in  a  hun- 
dred   years."     The  Charlotte  f-'/'i^rt/rr  says  : 

"  In  thought  and  language  this  speech  is  entirely  great ;  in  the 
breadth  of  vision  it  betrays,  it  is  marvelous  ;  in  its  spirit  of  for- 
giveness, superb.  What  must  those  Southern  white  men  who 
have  aspersed  this  man  and  who  continued  to  malign  him  as 
long  as  it  was  popular,  the  only  friend  their  section  has  had  in 
the  Presidential  ofiice  in  fifty  years — what  must  they  think  of 
themselves  when  they  come  to  read  this  speech?" 

The  New  York  Commercial  AiH'er/iser  remarks  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate for  Mr.  Cleveland's  kindly  view  of  the  Southern  white 
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nan  that  the  current  despatches  should  report  so  many  cases  of 
violence  toward  the  blacks;  and  the  New  York  l\'ut/ii  and 
Detroit  Free  J'ress  rise  to  inquire  if  the  plan  contemplates  the 
continued  disfranchisement  of  Southern  blacks  without  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  Southern  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Electoral  College.  And  the  Now  York 
Tribune  says : 

"  We  may  think  Southern  objection  to  an  illiterate  electorate 
not  unnatural,  and  believe  that  the  negro  may  wisely  put  up 
with  tiie  denial  of  suffrage,  even  by  unjust  discrimination,  and 
devote  himself  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  General  Armstrong 
and  Booker  Washington  to  making  himself  a  prosperous  and 
respected  citizen.  But  we  can  not  forget  that  patience  has  a 
goal.  Endurance  of  discrimination,  a  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
ward the  South  while  it  is  dealing  with  the  negro  in  its  own 
way,  is  founded  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  ultimate 
solution  is  the  giving  to  every  negro  as  he  shall  become  worthy 
of  it  the  full  measure  of  his  civil  and  political  rights.  We  should 
have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Cleveland,  while  so  frankly  and  properly 
avowing  sympathy  with  the  South  and  telling  the  negroes  that 
their  only  hope  was  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  Southern 
respect,  had  with  equal  distinctness  declared  for  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  equal  right  and  privilege  as  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
for  all  those  whose  character  and  achievement  tit  them  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  good  citizens." 


ACCIDENTS  TO   OUR  BATTLE-SHIPS. 

"  T  T  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  our  next  war  our  battle-ships  will  do 
*■  more  damage  to  the  enemy  than  they  do  to  themselves, " 
remarks  a  paragrapher  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  commenting 
on  the  series  of  accidents,  some  of  them  very  serious,  that  have 
recently  happened  to  our  battle-ships  while  engaged  in  target 
practise.  In  one  of  the  big  guns  of  the  Massachusetts  last 
fall,  a  shell  prematurely  exploded,  blowout  the  breech  and  killed 
several  men.  This  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  explosion  of  a  12- 
inch  gun  on  board  \.\\&  Iowa,  which  killed  three  men  and  wounded 
many  more,  week  before  last,  during  target  practise  off  the  coast 
of  Florida.  A  few  days  after  that,  the  new  battle-ship  Maine  was 
reported  to  have  sustained  considerable  damage  while  at  target 
practise.  In  the  case  of  \.\^q  Ioii.<a,  the  board  of  inquiry,  appointed 
by  Admiral  Higginson,  has  not  yet  reached  any  conclusion. 
The  first  explanation  was  that  the  projectile  had  burst  in  the 
gun  ;  but  observers  wlio  testified  before  the  board  of  inquiry 


declared  that  they  saw  it  fall  near  the  target.  Another  theory  is 
that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  smokeless-powder  gases  at  the 
point  where  the  gun  burst.  The  gun  did  not  burst  in  the  turret, 
but  some  distance  outside  it.  The  explosion  "must  be  welcomed 
as  the  shortest  road  to  indispensable  knowledge  of  smokeless 
powder, "  says  the  New  York  Stin.  Other  papers  remark  that 
the  gun  had  been  fired  too  many  times.  The  Philadelphia 
Press  says  : 

"Nothing  can  be  concluded  until  the  court  of  inquiry  has 
reported  upon  the  fragments  of  the  12-inch  gun  which  burst  on 
the  Iowa  at  its  i25tli  round.  But  no  one  who  has  watched  the 
progress  of  heavy  ordnance  will  be  surprised  if  it  is  finally  found 
that  the  life  of  one  of  these  monsters  of  ordnance  is  about  half 
what  was  originally  hoped. 

"If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace 
every  large  gun  on  all  the  earlier  battle-ships  of  the  United  States 
forthwith,  and  the  practical  difficulty  will  be  presented  that  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  accurate  target  practise  without  the  occa- 
sional use  of  service  charge,  and  that  every  such  use  to  secure 
the  efficiency  of  the  crew  has  perceptibly  reduced  the  life  and 
therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  gun." 

The  trouble  with  the  Maine  is  that  the  fastenings  and  rivets 
have  broken  beneath  the  rollers  and  paths  that  support  the  tur- 
rets carrying  the  big  guns.  Secretary  Moody,  through  Rear- 
Admiral  Bowles,  gave  out  a  frank  statement  of  the  matter.  He 
acquits  the  contractors  of  all  blame  for  the  defects  and  declares 
that  no  general  structural  weakness  has  developed.  The  mishap 
»was  caused  by  the  greater  strain  resulting  from  the  use  of  smoke- 
less powder  in  high-pressure  guns,  with  a  shorter  recoil.  When 
the  Maine  was  designed,  guns  of  lower  pressure  were  intended 
in  her  turrets,  and  black  powder  was  to  be  used.  Instead,  high- 
pressure  guns  firing  smokeless  powder  were  mounted,  and  the 
turret  supporters  and  fastenings  were  subjected  to  a  strain  which 
they  were  not  intended  to  endure.  Another  serious  problem  is 
presented  by  faults  that  have  boon  found  in  the  ship's  boilers. 

Most  of  the  papers  accept  the  explanations  offered.  "The 
explanation  carries  little  consolation,"  says  the  New  York  Mail 
and  Express,  "but,  costly  as  it  is,  the  lesson  has  been  learned. 
The  dear  school  of  experience  may  now  be  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  battle-ships."  But  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  remarks  in  a  different  vein : 

"The  bursting  of  a  big  gun  on  the  Jozua  during  target  practise 
and  the  disablement  of  the  Maine  In*  the  recoil  of  her  batteries 
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indicate  that  the  practical  limit  of  the  weight  of  armament  has 
been  reached,  if  not  passed,  and  that  the  theories  of  naval  con- 
structors need  readjustment. 

"It  is  idle  for  navv  officers  to  protest  that  the  Maine  is  not 
structurally  weak  and  exi)lain  in  the  same  breaih  that  the  sup- 
ports of  her  six-inch  batteries  are  insufficient  and  the  structures 
of  her  turrets  'entirely  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain  of  firing  the 
big  guns.'  If  the  admitted  want  of  strength  is  not '  structural 
weakness.'  the  term  has  no  rational  meaning." 


'<:^y 


CLARA  BARTON  AND  HER  CRITICS. 

CONSIDKRABLE  hesitancy  is  shown  by  the  newspapers  in 
their  handling  of  the  dissension  in  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
evidently  in  the  fear  that  the  airing  of  the  recriminations  may 
impair  confidence  in  the  society  and  mar  its  usefulness;  and  all 
concerned    are    careful    to    explain 
that     nobody     has      the     slightest 
thought  that  a  single  dollar  of  the 
great   sums    bandied    by   the   soci- 
ety's officers  has  been  misappropri- 
ated.   What  the  critics  of  the  society 
object  to  is  the  so-called  autocratic 
rule  of  Miss  Clara  Barton,  and  the 
alleged  lack  of  system  in  the  hand- 
ling of  relief  moneys.     They   sent 
memorials  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress,  early  in  the  year,  setting 
forth   these    complaints,   and    were 
conducting     an     aggressive     cam- 
paign,   when   they  suddenly  found 
themselves   suspended   from    mem- 
bership  by  the   executive   commit- 
tee, on  April  6.  on  the  ground  that 
they  were   attempting   "to   disrupt 
the   organization   of   the   American 
National    Red  Cross."   and   that  in 
their  memorial  to  Congress  each  of 
them   "assumed   an  attitude  unbe- 
coming a  member  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  and  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  that  organization." 

This    edict    of     suspension    was 
launched    against    the    twenty-two 
signers   of    the    memorial   to   Con- 
gress,    including    such     prominent 
persons   as   Gen.  John   M.   Wilson, 
who  was  vice-president  of  the  Red 
Cross  last  year.  ex-Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Foster.  ex-Sec- 
retary of    the  Navy   Hilary  A.    Herbert,    Rear   Admirals   Van 
Reypen  and  Ramsay,  retired.  Mrs.  Anna  Roosevelt  Cowles.  sis- 
ter of  the  President.  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,   and  Miss  Mabel  T. 
Boardman.     A   statement  given   out  by  Miss   Barton's  friends 
says  that  the  attitiule  of  the  suspended  mc-mbers  has  been  "hos- 
tile to  f.ic  interests  of  the  organization,"  and  that  their  opposi- 
tion "has  been  maintained  solely  for  the  purpose  of  driving  Clara 
Barton   from   the   presidency   and   handing   the   control  of   the 
organization  over   to   a  minority  clique."     This  opposition,   we 
are  told  further,  "  is  largely  composed  of  new  mcmbe.s  located 
in  Washington,  who  have  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  society 
a  mere  pittance— less  than  $200."  while  "the  society  has  the  un- 
qualified  support  of  the  majority,  composed  of  the  oldest  Red 
Cross  workers  living  in  difTcrent  parts  of  the  country,  who  have 
personally  contributed  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  its 
work."      In   regard   to  the   charge   of   loose   business   methods 
another  statement  says:  "Each  year  the  Red  Cross  has  appointed 
an  auditing  committee  to  pass  on  the  accounts  and  finances,  and 
these  reports  have  come  before  the  annual  meeting,  where  they 


may  be  criticized  or  inquired  into.  The  insinuations  of  the 
Washington  members  have  been  general  and  not  tangible.  They 
have  been  asked  for  specific  charges  and  they  have  not  furnished 
them." 

Some  of  the  methods  objected  to  are  instanced  by  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

"Checks  have  been  drawn  payable  to  Miss  Barton,  and  sent  to 
her,  designed  to  be  used  for  emergency  relief,  and  intended  by 
their  donors  to  be  handled  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  as  such  ; 
but  Miss  Barton  has  not  put  them  through  the  machinery  of  the 
society  at  ail.  No  one  has  accused  her  of  misappropriation  ;  it 
was  thoir  own  fault  that  they  drew  and  sent  the  checks  as  they 
did.  and  her  word  has  been  taken  for  the  fact  that  the  money 
was  used  by  her  for  good  purposes  ;  but  such  incidents  have  left 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  could  not  be  alleviated  by  any 

explanation  that  Miss  Barton  was 
a  philanthropist  and  not  a  business 
woman,  and  that  her  apparent  dere- 
lictions should  therefore  be  treated 
as  mere  errors  of  judgment. 

"Then,  the  practise  pursued  in 
handling  funds  generally  has  been 
very  galling  to  persons  accustomed 
to  the  practise  usual  in  the  world. 
For  example,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Washington,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Johnstown  disaster  was  living 
in  the  West,  says  that  he  was  in- 
strumental in  raising  a  fund  of 
$10,000  to  be  spent  by  the  Red 
Cross  in  relieving  the  sufferers 
from  that  calamity.  He  supposes 
that  the  money  reached  its  desti- 
nation and  was  spent  as  directed  ; 
but  to  this  day  he  and  bis  fellow 
donors  went  without  so  much  as  a 
line  of  acknowledgment. 

"In  other  cases,  it  is  stated  by 
persons  who  have  had  access  to  the 
papers  of  the  society,  vouchers  for 
considerable  amounts  have  been 
passed  with  simply  rubber-stamp 
signatures  and  counter-signatures. 
Where  large  sums  have  been  sub- 
scribed and  sent  to  the  front  for 
relief  work  only  a  fraction  of  the 
money  has  passed  through  the 
treasurer's  hands.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  complaints,  typical  of  a 
multitude." 


Miss  CI.AKA   BARKIN. 

President  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  Society. 

From  a  photograph  taken  in  St.  PetersbufK  last  year,  showing  the  decora 

tion  conferred  on  Miss  Barton  by  the  Czar  and  the  Empress  Dowager. 


The  one  thing  upon  which  the 
newspapers  seem  to  agree  is  the  conclusion  that  such  a  dissen- 
sion in  the  Red  Cross  Society  is  deeply  deplorable,  and  many 
think  that  Miss  Barton  and  her  friends,  in  their  suspension  of 
the  opposing  faction  from  membership,  did  not  follow  the 
wisest  course.  Miss  Barton  herself,  however,  is  treated  by 
the  press  with  universal  regard  and  respect.  The  Cleveland 
Leader  says  of  her: 

"Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  American  Red  Cross  she 
has  stood  for  the  whole  movement.  No  name  but  hers  has  been 
conspicuously  associated  with  it.  During  that  time  its  agencies 
have  been  invoked  nearly  a  s^hc  of  times  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  victims  of  disasters,  and  the  sum  of  $1,900,000  has  been 
contributed  by  the  American  people  and  distributed  by  Misft 
Barton.  Not  once  has  her  integrity  been  (piestioned.  Not  only 
has  she  used  these  public  contributions  to  the  best  advantage, 
but  she  has  paid  out  of  her  private  fortune  nearly  $4,000  a  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  organization  of  the  society,  the  actual 
sum  thus  devoted  by  her  being  $76,000.  Never  until  1901.  it 
iscliarged.  was  anybody  paid  a  salary  for  work  in  connection 
with  the  Red  Cross.  During  that  year  more  than  $2,000  was 
drawn  from  the   treasury  by  some  of  those  who  have  tried  to  | 
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take  the  control  of  the  organization  out  cf  the  hands  of  Miss 
Barton. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  an  effort,  whether 
com-erted  or  not,  to  discredit  in  her  old  age  a  woman  whose 
name  has  been  so  closely  associated  with  self-sacrificing  effort  in 
behalf  of  humanity  as  has  that  of  Miss  Barton.  The  attempt 
to  shake  the  public  confidence  in  her  integrity  must  fail,  as  it 
should.  Unaided  and  alone,  practically,  she  brought  the  Red 
Cross  into  existence  in  the  United  States,  and  to  her  the  credit 
belongs.     It  can  not  be  taken  from  her." 


MANUFACTURERS   ORGANIZING   AGAINST 
LABOR-UNIONISM. 

THE  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  met  last 
week  in  New  Orleans,  attracted  national  attention  by  a 
re.markable  speech  delivered  by  its  president  against  labor-union- 
ism, and  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  providing  for  the  organi- 
zation of  employers  in  kindred  crafts  "in  order  to  meet  in  collec- 
tive, scientific,  and  effectual  manner  the  present  industrial 
conditions  arising  from  the  organization  of  labor."  The  resolu- 
tion provided  for  a  committee  of  seven  to  begin  the  work  of 
organizing,  and  for  "a  permanent  central  organization  "  to  unify 
and  strengthen  the  whole. 

More  may  be  heard  later  of  this  committee  and  its  organiza- 
tions of  employers  in  the  various  crafts,  when  occasion  may  arise  ; 
but  at  present  the  newspapers  are  devoting  their  attention  chiefly 
to  the  speech  of  'Mr.  David  M.  Parry,  president  of  the  association. 
The  speech  was  devoted  mainly  to  an  attack  on  labor-unionism 
and  its  methods,  the  remarks  on  that  topic  being  lengthy  enough 
to  fill  something  like  three  pages  of  this  journal.  Here  are  two 
sample  paragraphs :  * 

"Organized  labor  knows  but  one  law,  and  that  is  the  law  of 
physical  force — the  law  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals,  the  law  of  the 
savage.  All  its  purposes  are  accomplished  either  by  actual 
force  or  by  the  threat  of  force.  It  does  not  place  its  reliance  in 
reason  and  justice,  but  in  strikes,  boycotts,  and  coercion.  It  is, 
in  all  essential  features,  a  mob  power,  knowing  no  master  except 
its  own  will,  and  is  continually  condemning  or  defying  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  The  stronger  it  grows  the  greater  a  menace 
it  becomes  to  the  continuance  of  free  government,  in  which  all 
the  people  have  a  voice.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  despotism  springing 
into  being  in  the  midst  of  a  liberty-loving  people. 

"It  has  not,  in  times  past,  hesitated  to  resort  to  violence  and 
the  destruction  of  property  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  its  de- 
mands. Its  history  is  stained  with  blood  and  ruin.  Alany  a 
man  whose  only  fault  was  that  he  stood  upon  his  rights  has  been 
made  to  suffer  outrage,  and  even  death,  and  many  an  employer 
has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  financial  ruin.  These  wrongs 
cry  unto  heaven,  and  yet  an  unaroused  public  sentiment  too 
often  permits  them  to  go  unheeded  and  unpunished." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  most  of  the  newspapers  fail  to 
coincide  with  these  sentiments.  "This  can  hardly  be  called  an 
attitude  which  makes  for  industrial  peace,"  says  the  New  York 
Jotirnal  of  Commerce  ;  and  the  Philadelphia  Z^r/if^r  suggests 
that  such  language  "does  not  befit  the  president  of  a  sober  and 
intelligent  organization."  So,  too,  think  the  Philadelphia  7?^^- 
ord,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  many 
other  papers,  and  the  New  York  American  declares  that  Parry 
and  his  like  "are  the  worst  of  strike  breeders."  Senator  Hanna, 
in  a  newspaper  interview,  also  severely  criticises  Mr.  Parry. 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"If  the  American  manufacturer  can  stand  Parry,  organized 
labor  certainly  can  stand  him.  He  is  dangerous  only  to  his 
friends  and  his  associates  ;  to  those  he  chooses  to  treat  as  enemies 
he  is  perfectly  harmless.  He  can  not  open  his  mouth  without 
injuring  his  own  cause.  He  is  a  ranter,  intemperate,  and  big- 
oted ;  ignorant  of  the  historj'  of  labor  and  the  emancipation  of 
industry.     Even  the  element  he  represents  ^in  a  measure  recog- 


nizes the  inexpediency  of  his  methods,  and  gently  admonishes 
him  that  he  is  too  radical. 

"Capitalists  are  now  organizing  on  the  basis  suggested  by 
their  more  rational  confreres.  In  Chicago  a  secret  association 
of  employers  has  been  formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  em- 
ployers and  to  resist  aggressive  demands  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor.  If  these  organizations  mean  to  treat  labor  fairly,  to 
'recognize  it,'  abjure  obsolete  notions  and  accept  accomplished 
facts,  we  e.xpect  to  have  no  difficulty  with  them.  But  the  first 
thing  for  the  organization  of  employers  to  do  is  to  send  the 
'capitalistic  agitator,'  to  use  the  expression  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  about  his  business,  and  to  secure  reasonable,  broad- 
minded,  sagacious  men  to  manage  its  affairs. 

"Progressive  employers  should  read  Mr.  Parry's  utterances  in 
order  to  know  what  to  avoid — 'how  not  to  do  it.'  " 

The  New  York  Sitn,  however,  hopes  that  the  labor-unions  will 
heed  Mr.  Parry's  arraignment,  and  reform,  a  feeling  that  is 
shared  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  "can  not  say  that 
the  arraignment  was  too  severe."  American  Industries  (New 
York)  publishes  regularly  editorials  and  contributed  articles 
similar  in  tone  to  Mr.  Parry's 
speech.  It  says  editorially  in 
its  last  issue : 

"The  entire  program  of  or- 
ganized labor  is  comprised  in 
the  two  words, 'get  more. '  .... 
"The  program  of  getting 
more,  however,  involves  the 
strike  and  the  violence  attend- 
ant upon  it ;  the  boycott  and 
the  intolerable  cowardice  at- 
tendant upon  it ;  the  picket, 
and  the  marauding  and  murder 
about  the  mill  which  are  attend- 
ant upon  it.  The  peaceful 
strike,  which  might  be  called 
the  walkout  pure  and  simple,  is 
purely  a  misnomer.  If  the  men 
simply  walked  out  and  did  no 
more,  their  places  could  be  filled, 
and  doubtless  would  be  filled  ; 
sometimes,  possibly,  by  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  perhaps 
seventy  per  cent.,  of  the  union 
men  themselves  who  had  walked  out,  because  of  the  belief  ou 
the  part  of  that  majority  that  as  well  as  they  could  do  under 
the  circurnstances  was  well  enough  for  the  present.  The  strike 
can  not  be  made  effective  without  the  picket  or  the  boycott. 
The  strike  can  not  help  breeding  violence  ;  the  boycott  can  not 
help  becoming  a  conspiracy." 


DAVID  MCLLAN    PARRY, 
Of   Indianapolis,  who  compares 
the    labor    unionists   with   Huns, 
Vandals,  and  savages. 


COMMERCIAL   WAR   WITH    GERMANY. 

THE  extent  of  German  apprehension  over  the  invasion  of 
German  markets  by  American  products  seems  to  be  little 
realized  by  the  newspapers  in  this  country.  Tlie  latest  mani- 
festation of  this  alarm  was  the  serious  proposal  urged  last  week 
hy  the  German  delegates  to  the  International  Agricultural  Con- 
gress in  Rome  that  the  European  nations  form  a  customs  union, 
or  Zollverein,  against  American  products — a  scheme  that  our 
newspaj^ers  have  long  derided  as  impracticable.  It  was  brought 
forward  in  all  .seriousness,  however,  by  Count  von  Schwerin 
Loewitz,  and  was  supported  by  the  German  delegates  and  a  few 
others.  Signor  Luzzatti,  who  has  been  three  times  minister  of 
the  Italian  treasury,  and  M.  Meline,  formerly  premier  of  France, 
pointed  out  that  any  such  attempt  would  hurt  Europe  more  than 
it  would  the  United  States,  and  the  proposition  was  "laid  on  the 
table." 

This  recurring  Zollverein  proposition,  the  new  German  tariff, 
and  the  tremendous  trust  developments  in  Germany  are  due, 
according  to  well-informed  European  correspondents,  to  German 
fright  at  the  "American  invasion,"  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
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frantic  and  threatening  signals  to  us  to  beware  ;  the  only  trouble 
with  the  signals  being  that  the  Americans  are  so  busy  that  they 
do  not  see  them.  Our  newspapers  print  the  news  of  these  Ger- 
man movements,  but  regard  them,  editorially,  with  supreme 
indifference.  In  (iermany.  however,  so  we  are  told  by  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  New  \or\i.  yoiiriuii  of  Commerce,  the  great- 
est excitement  prevails  in  business  circles.     He  says  : 

"It  is  remarkable  what  feeling  exists  in  Germany  against 
American  products.  United  States  shipments  of  grain,  inclu- 
ding wheat  and  corn,  are  steadily  decreasing,  while  the  imports 
from  Austria  and  Rumania  are  increasing  at  a  remarkable  pace. 
The  imports  of  American  agricultural  machinery  have  been 
dropping  off  at  a  dangerous  rate.  While  it  is  true,  as  set  forth 
in  an  article  in  Tlie  Journal  oj  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Hulleltn,  which  has  oeen  extensively  reproduced  in  all  large 
German  journals,  that  Germany  must  depend  upon  the  United 
States  for  certain  food  supplies  and  products,  it  is  to  be  qualified 
to  the  extent  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists  in  favor  of  according 
contracts  to  European  countries,  as  for  example  Russia  and 
Rumania,  in  the  matter  of  wheat  and  grain  imports.  So  much 
has  been  heard  hereof  the' American  invasion  '  that  the  average 
German  business  man  or  manufacturer,  when  approached  by  an 
agent  of  an  American  concern  witli  goods,  becomes  cautious  and 
frequently  says:  'I'm  sorry,  but  I  can  get  the  same  article  from 
this  country  or  from  some  other  European  country.'  " 

It  ajjpears  that  we  are  giving  the  German  trusts  as  much 
worry  as  the  Administration  is  giving  our  trusts  at  home — per- 
haps more — while  Germany  returns  the  favor  by  acting  as  "  trust- 
buster  "  for  some  of  our  big  combinations  : 

"Aside  from  the  enactment  of  a  special  system  of  discrimina- 
tion against  American  imports  contained  in  the  new  Reichstag 
tariff  bill,  the  (ierman  Government  has  armed  itself  with  means 
to  tight  the  Standard  Oil  trust,  the  American  Sugar  Company, 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  other  American  monopo- 
lies which  have  gained  a  strong  footing  in  German  territory.  To 
fight  the  sugar  trust  the  Reichstag  passed  a  resolution  giving 
the  administration  power  to  levy  a  discriminatory  tariff  against 
refined  sugar  imports  and  a  low  tariff  on  raw  sugar,  with  the 
avowed  jiurpose  of  nourishing  the  home  sugar-refining  industry. 
But  this  is  a  knife  which  cuts  two  ways.  The  precedent  in  the 
United  States  shows  German  legislators  that  this  discrimination 
places  German  sugar  consumers  ab.solutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  dis- 
tinctly German  sugar-refining  trust  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  same  is  true  of  the  discrimination  against  American 
beef  and  meats,  and  apples.  To  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  home 
consumers  such  discrimination  will  work  disadvantageously  ow- 
ing to  the  deliarment  of  cheap  imi)ortations  of  these  supplies." 

And  worse  is  yet  to  come — unless  we  arrange  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Germany  ;  and  the  Senate  record  on  such  treaties 
makes  such  an  event  extremely  unlikely.  The  correspondent 
says : 

"That  a  number  of  American  industries  now  thriving  in  Ger- 
many will  be  utterly  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  operation  of 
the  new  tariff  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  unless  the  Washington 
Administration  con.sents  to  arrange  reciprocity  treaties  with 
Germany.  With  American  wheat  imports  already  declining,  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  for  Russia  to  take  the  lead  under  a 
special  treaty  with  Germany  when  the  price  of  duty  on  American 
wheat  is  raised  from  23  to  49  cents  per  bushel.  American  corn 
will  i)e  succeeded  by  Russian  and  Rumanian  corn  if  those  gov- 
ernments make  half-way  satisfactory  tariff  treaties,  while  Ameri- 
can corn  duty  is  raised  from  10  to  24  cents  per  bushel.  American 
bacon  will  be  a  rarity  when  forced  to  pay  a  duty  of  3.90  cents 
per  pound  against  the  present  duty  of  1.84.  American  apples 
will  be  entirely  barred  when  compelled  to  i)ay  a  duty  of  $2.40  <>■ 
each  220  pounds,  as  against  their  free  admi.ssion  at  present,  'i'lie 
resourceful  steel  manufacturing,  electrical,  and  other  kindred  in- 
terests of  Germany  will  be  able  to  outbid  United  States  com|)eli- 
tors  successfully  with  the  added  duties  on  these  American 
imports.  I  |)ersonally  know  of  four  leading  American  firms  in 
Berlin  which  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  if  tlie  new  tariff  goes 
into  operation  unmodifierl.  At  the  present  time  the  Berlin  cham- 
ber of  commerce  is  being  «>rg;mi/.e(l,  composed  of  Americans  in 


business  in  Germany,  which  proposes  to  draw  up  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Government  to  take  steps  to  prevent  such  a 
break  by  modifying  the  Dingley  rates  on  German  imports.  The 
German  Government,  despite  the  kindly  assurances  of  the  Kaiser, 
is  determined  to  offer  warfare  against  the  United  States  tariff 
system.  It  will  use  not  only  the  tariff  as  a  cudgel,  but  also  the 
power  to  cancel  the  existing  most-favored-nation  clau.se  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  the  special  rates  on  American  sugar, 
meats,  and  other  products,  and  also  the  differential  tariff  on  the 
Prussian  Imperial  Railway,  as  well  as  the  system  of  classifying 
tariff  schedules  on  different  kinds  of  material  at  the  ports  of 
entry.  It  is  a  powerful  armor,  and  there  are  many  who  predict 
that  Germany  will  be  able  to  make  a  hard  fight  for  better  tariff 
concessions  from  the  United  States  than  have  been  extended 
heretofore. " 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 


present.— /"Ac"   Atlanta 


MlssiSSIPl'I  is   not   holUing   many   levees  just 
Journal. 

Judge  (s.-»rcastically):  "Did  you  ever  earn  a  dollar  in  your  life?"  Va- 
grant :  "Oh,  yes  ;  I  voted  for  your  Honor  once  ! '' — Fuck. 

Amkrican  politeness  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  unanimity  with  which  we 
refer  to  the  steel  trust's  income  as  "  earnings." — The  Detroit  News-Tribune. 

A  PUMP  trust  has  been  organized  in  England.  Every  trust  ought  to 
carry  pumps  for  a  side  line— just  as  a  precaution  —  The  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

Maybe  the  President  selected  the  interior  of  Yellowstone  Park  as  the 
ideal  place  in  which  to  make  his  speech  on  the  Iowa  K^m.  — The  Chicago 
News. 

If,  as  the  President  declares,  we  have  kept  all  our  promises  to  the  Fili- 
pinos, it  must  be  that  we  didn't  promise  much.  —  The  Detroit  News- 
Tribune. 

JunciNG  by  Sargent's  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt,  h«  doesn't  like 
Sargent,  or  his  excellency  was  thinking  of  his  negro  policy.— 7"//^  Houston 
Chronicle. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  countenance 
since  the  anti-merger  decision  is  the  smile  that  won't  come  on.— 77/^  .4/- 
lanta  Journal. 

Mr.  Caknegie  predicts  that  North  America  and  Great  Britain  will  one 
day  be  one  country,  but  he  fails  to  specify  which  will  be  the  one.  —  The 
Baltimore  American. 

The  great  Italian  strike  has  collapsed,  too.  It  is  believed  that  a  couple 
of  steamers  bound  for  New  York  suddenly  blew  their  whistles.— 7V«  AVu' 
York  Mail  and  n.vpress. 

POLITICIAN:  "Congratulations,  Sarah,  I've  been  nominated."  Sarah 
(with  delight):  "Honestly?"  Politician:  "What  difference  does  that 
make  ?" — The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Gkeat  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  horticultural  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fair — with  a  special  department  for  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City  grafting 
methods,  which  surpass  anything  that  the  Tammany  horticulturists  have 
ever  been  able  to  do. —  77/<'  New  Vorh  Mail  and  /-'.vprfss. 


III!  V    M  \KK   SI'K,\K    AS    rilK\     I'ASS   \i\ . 

—  Tlie  brooklyn  Kj.i:> 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 

AMERICAN    LITERATURE  AND   THE    HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

THE  old  saying  that  a  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its 
source  is  transmuted  into  literary  terms  by  a  recent  writer. 
Mr.  John  M.  Berdan,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  takes  the  view  that 
literature  normally  follows  the  public  demand,  and  that  the 
publisher  and  bookseller  are  likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  supply 
what  the  people  will  buy.  That  we  as  Americans  have  not  yet 
developed  a  great  literature  he  thinks  is  "a  self-evident  fact." 
That  the  great  mass  of  our  people  to-day  do  not  know  or  demand 
great  literature,  he  holds  to  be  equally  apparent.  Therefore,  he 
reasons,  the  first  step  in  literary  improvement  is  to  "create  a 
demand"  for  such  literature.  He  continues  (in  The  Arena, 
April)  : 

"This  demand  must  arise  from  the  people  themselves,  not  as 
in  former  ages  from  any  single  coterie  that  leads  the  people. 
This  is  being  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  especially  in  such  work 
as  the  university  extension  courses.  The  limitation  of  that, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  they  deal  only  with  adults  whose  taste 
is  already  formed  and  on  whom  at  best  only  a  veneer  of  culture 
can  be  laid.  To  accomplish  widespread  results  we  must  begin 
when  the  mind  is  as  yet  untrained — we  must  begin  with  the 
high  schools.  The  vast  proportion  of  future  readers  can  not 
go  to  college,  but  can  and  do  pass  one  or  more  years  in  the  high 
schools  ;  it  is  here  that  the  demand  must  be  created — the  future 
of  American  literature  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  English  teachers 
of  the  high  school." 

Mr.  Berdan  urges,  first  of  all,  that  the  English  teacher  should 
be  more  carefully  chosen  and  adecjuately  paid.  He  says  on  this 
point : 

"  Unfortunately,  it  is  here  that  the  average  school  board  deter- 
mines to  economize.  There  is  the  hampering  conviction  that 
anybody  who  can  teach  at  all  can  teach  English.  A  text-book 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  raw  girl  graduate  from  the  normal 
school,  and  she  proceeds  to  shove  indigestible  facts  down  the 
throats  of  her  unwilling  class.  Secretly  she  herself  really  prefers 
the  works  of  Laura  Jean  Libbey,  or  Marie  Corelli,  or  Bertha 
Runkle  to  those  of  Shakespeare,  or  Spenser,  or  any  other  passe 
author.  But  she  realizes  that  she  is  paid  to  teach  the  reverse  of 
this,  and  so  from  the  beginning  an  element  of  falsehood  is  intro- 
duced. Our  class-rooms  have  too  long  been  the  training-ground 
for  literary  hypocrisy.  The  class  quickly  learns  the  important 
distinction  between  those  authors  who  are 'great '  and  modern 
writers  who  are  '  interesting  ' — to  talk  about  the  first  but  to  read 
the  second.  This  they  never  forget.  The  idea  that  Shakespeare 
can  be  read  for  pleasure  without  being  studied  for  an  examina- 
tion is  so  foreign  to  them  that  for  the  future  they  carefully  avoid 
ever  disturbing  the  dust  on  his  leaves.  It  is  good  to  have  read 
Shakespeare  once — it  is  a  bore  to  read  him  I  " 

The  present  high-school  course,  Mr.  Berdan  argues,  is  totally 
inadequate.  Selecting  an  up-to-date  high  school  in  the  Middle 
West,  he  finds  the  following  system  in  vogue :  The  first  two 
years  are  spent  in  a  drill  in  rhetoric  supplemented  by  a  reading 
of  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  of  certain  selected  books  ;  the 
third  year  is  passed  in  a  superficial  review  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  ;  the  fourth  year  makes  no  demand  on  the 
pupil  beyond  the  production  of  a  single  "oration  "  written  out  of 
school  hours.  Moreover,  the  pupils  who  expect  to  go  to  college 
and  those  who  do  not  are  given  exactly  the  same  training  in 
English,  despite  the  fact  that  the  high  school  affords  the  only 
opportunity  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  ever  have  to  acquire 
a  love  and  appreciation  for  the  good  in  literature.  Mr.  Berdan 
concludes : 

"This  condition  is  double-edged.  If  the  English  teacher  in 
the  high  school  does  not  rise  to  the  occasion,  he  sins  not  only 
negatively  but  positively  ;  he  has  not  onlj'^  failed  to  give  the  love 
that  he  should,  but  he  has  given  a  distaste  for  the  beautiful — 
which  is  harmful.     It  is  far  better  for  the  boy  never  to  have  read 


any  given  author  than  to  have  read  him  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
dislike  is  created.  A  boy's  unperverted  taste  is  healthy  ;  it  is 
only  in  school  that  he  learns  to  hate  what  is  good.  The  teacher 
must  feel  the  very  serious  problem  that  confronts  him.  It  is  a 
grave  moral  responsibility  ;  he  may  be  robbing  the  lad  of  sonic- 
thing  that  can  never  be  replaced,  and  that  is  none  the  less  valu- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  can  never  figure  in  a  law  case.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  for  the  boy  to  have  spent  the  time  in  plaj-- 
ing  ball  and  thus  improving  the  body,  rather  than,  cooped  up 
in  badly  smelling  and  unventilated  rooms,  in  desecrating  and 
destroying  his  taste  for  the  great  master.s. 

"The  English  teacher  in  the  high  school  has  thus  a  double 
responsibility — a  duty  due  not  only  to  the  class  under  him  but 
also  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  individual  pupil  should  at  any 
cost  be  led  to  appreciate  what  is  fine  in  literature,  and  by  .so 
doing  he  becomes  a  factor  in  the  great  society  for  national 
improvement.  The  average  teacher  does  not  appreciate  this. 
The  men  on  the  average  school  board,  themselves  the  product 
of  the  old  conditions,  do  not  appreciate  this.  The  pupil  grows 
up  with  a  hearty,  altho  concealed,  dislike  for  the  great  writers. 
He  naturally  will  never  appreciate  what  he  has  missed  except 
vaguely;  his  son  will  go  to  college.  But  the  popular  novel  of 
the  day  satisfies  his  literary  craving — and  iwila  !  our  American 
literature." 


THE    PH.D.   CRAZE. 

EMERSON,  who  did  not  take  Iiis  bachelor's  degree,  because 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  five  dollars,  would  be  regarded 
with  fine  scorn  to-day  if  he  should  venture  to  apply  for  a  chair 
in  some  of  our  American  colleges,  to  judge  from  an  article  by 
Prof.  William  James  in  The  HarTard  Mont/i/y.  If  an  applicant 
for   such  a  position  can 


not  display  a  Ph.D.,  we 
are  given  to  understand, 
he  may  as  well  go  back 
to  the  farm  ;  these  three 
magical  letters  outweigh 
all  other  considerations. 
In  illustration  of  this, 
Professor  James  (who 
leads  the  Harvard  fac- 
ulty in  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  degrees, 
being  a  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, Philosophy,  Let- 
ters, and  Laws)  relates 
the  case  of  a  brilliant 
Harvard  man  who  re- 
ceived an  appointment 
to  teach  English  litera- 
ture in  another  college 
before  the  awful  discov- 
ery was  made  by  the 
governors  of  the  institu- 
tion that  he  had  not  the 

Ph.D.  degree.  Like  the  guest  without  the  wedding-garment, 
he  was  about  to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness  ;  but  he  was  given  a 
year's  respite  by  the  offended  governors,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  his  friends  on  the  Harvard  faculty,  "on  condition  that 
one  year  later  at  the  furthest  his  miserably  naked  name  should 
be  prolonged  by  the  sacred  appendage, "  as  Professor  James  puts 
it.  So  the  candidate  divided  the  time  during  the  next  year 
between  teaching  English  literature  and  preparing  a  thesis  on  a 
philosophical  subject.  He  received  the  degree,  which  signified 
nothing  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  English  literature,  and 
the  stain  was  wiped  out. 

Now  the  aim  of  such  a  college,  as  Professor  James  explains,  is 
to  dazzle  the  readers  of  its  catalog  with  a  bewildering  galaxy  of 
titles.     The  parent  or  student  will  say  to  himself:  "This  must 
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be  a  terribly  distinguished  crowd — their  titles  shine  like  the  stars 
in  the  firmament;  Ph.D.'s,  S.D.'s,  and  Litt.D.'s  bespangle  the 
page  as  if  they  were  sprinkled  over  it  from  a  pepper  caster." 
This  spirit  is  pure  sham,  declares  Professor  James.  He  con- 
tinues : 

"Will  any  one  pretend  for  a  moment  that  the  doctor's  degree 
is  a  guaranty  that  its  possessor  will  be  successful  as  a  teacher? 
Notoriously  his  moral,  social,  and  personal  characteristics  may 
utterly  disqualify  him  for  success  in  the  class-room  ;  and  of  these 
characteristics  his  doctor's  examination  is  unable  to  take  any 
account  whatever.  Certain  bare  human  beings  will  always  be 
better  candidates  for  a  given  place  than  all  the  doctor-applicants 
on  hand  ;  and  to  exclude  the  former  by  a  rigid  rule,  and  in  the 
end  to  have  to  sift  the  latter  byprivate  inquiry  into  their  personal 
peculiarities  |among  those  wlio  know  them,  just  as  if  they  were 
not  doctors  at  all,  is  to  stultify  one's  own  procedure.  You  may 
say  tiiat  at  least  you  guard  against  ignorance  of  the  subject  by 
considering  only  the  candidates  who  are  doctors;  but  how  then 
about  making  doctors  in  one  subject  teach  a  different  subject? 
This  happened  in  the  instance  by  which  I  introduced  this  article, 
and  it  happens  daily  and  hourly  in  all  our  colleges.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Doctor-Monopoly  in  teaching,  which  is  becoming  so 
rooted  an  American  custom,  can  show  no  serious  grounds  what- 
soever for  itself  in  reason.  As  it  actually  prevails  and  grows  in 
vogue  among  us,  it  is  due  to  childish  motives  e.xclusively.  In 
reality  it  is  but  a  sham,  a  bauble,  a  dodge  whereby  to  decorate 
the  catalogs  of  schools  and  colleges." 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  individuals  whose  ambi- 
tion outruns  their  ability,  who  feel  that  their  lives  can  never  be 
happy  without  the  Ph.D.  : 

"We  dangle  our  three  magic  letters  before  the  eyes  of  these 
predestined  victims,  and  they  swarm  to  us  like  moths  to  an  elec- 
tric liglit.  They  come  at  a  time  of  life  when  failure  can  no  longer 
be  repaired  easily  and  when  the  wounds  it  leaves  are  perma- 
nent;  and  we  say  deliberately  that  mere  work  faithfully  jier- 
formed,  as  they  i)erform  it,  will  not  by  itself  save  them — they 
must  in  addition  put  in  evidence  the  one  thing  they  have  not  got, 
namely,  this  quality  of  intellectual  distinction.  Occasionally, 
out  of  sheer  human  pity,  we  ignore  our  high  and  mighty  stand- 
ard and  pass  them.  Usually,  however,  the  standard,  and  not 
the  candidate,  commands  our  fidelity.  The  result  is  caprice, 
majorities  of  one  on  the  jury,  and  on  the  whole  a  confession  that 
our  pretensions  about  the  degree  can  not  be  lived  up  to  consis- 
tently. Thus,  partiality  in  the  favored  cases  ;  in  the  unfavored, 
blood  on  our  hands  ;  and  in  both  a  bad  conscience — are  the  results 
of  our  administration." 

The  time  has  come  to  check  this  "  Ph.  I),  octopus,"  as  Professor 
James  calls  it.     He  suggests  three  ways  to  do  it : 

"The  first  way  lies  with  the  universities.  They  can  lower 
their  fantastic  standards  (which  here  at  Harvard  we  are  so  proud 
of)  and  give  the  doctorate  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  they  give 
the  bachelor's  degree,  for  a  due  amount  of  time  spent  in  patient 
lalx)r  in  a  special  department  of  learning,  whether  the  man  be  a 
brilliantly  gifted  individual  or  not.  Surely  native  distinction 
needs  no  official  stamp,  and  sliould  disdain  to  ask  for  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  faithful  labor,  however  conimonplace,  and  years 
devoted  to  a  subject  always  deserve  to  be  acknowledged  and 
requited. 

"The  second  way  lies  with  boiii  the  universities  and  colleges. 
Let  them  give  up  their  unspeakably  silly  ambi.ion  to  bespangle 
their  lists  of  officers  with  these  doclorial  titles.  Let  them  look 
more  to  substance  and  less  to  vanity  and  sham. 

"The  third  way  lies  with  the  individual  student,  and  with  his 
per.sonal  advisers  in  the  faculties.  Every  man  of  native  power, 
who  might  lake  a  higher  degree,  and  refu.ses  to  do  .so,  because 
■:jxami nations  interfere  with  the  free  following  out  of  his  more 
immediate  intellectual  aims,  deserves  well  of  his  country,  and  in 
a  rightly  organized  community  would  not  be  made  to  suffer  for 
his  independence.  With  many  men  the  passingof  these  extrane- 
ous tests  is  a  very  grievous  interference  indeed.  Private  letters 
of  recommendation  from  their  instructors,  which  in  any  event 
are  ultimately  needful,  ought,  in  these  cases,  completely  to  offset 
the  lack  of  the  bread-winning  degree  ;  and  instructors  ought  to 
be   ready   to   advise  students  against  it  upon  occasion,  and  to 


pledge  themselves  to  back  them  later  personally,  in  the  market- 
struggle  which  they  have  to  face." 

The  Boston  Tt  ansct  ipt  agrees  that  "America  should  be  the 
last  to  welcome  any  badge  of  intellectual  snobbery,"  and  says  : 

"  We  should  like  to  add  in  support  of  Professor  James's  attack 
on  the  'doctor  monopoly'  two  cases  which  have  come  to  our  no- 
tice. A  young  man  recently  back  from  a  German  university 
with  a  degree  in  Sanscrit  was  offered  a  position  as  teacher  of 
French.  He  knew  nothing  of  French  beyond  a  fair  reading 
knowledge,  but  he  was — save  the  mark  ' — a  doctor  of  philosophy. 

"President  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  said  not  long  ago  to  a 
teacher  of  English  at  Harvard  that  she  would  have  no  man  on 
the  faculty  who  was  not  a  doctor.  His  reply  should  have  been  a 
cure  for  the  degree  plague  which  has  smitten  this  otherwise  ex- 
cellent and  independent  school.  He  pointed  out  that  she  would 
exclude  Professor  Kittredge,  of  Harvard,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  in  the  world,  who  is  a  sort  of  Warwick,  making  doctors 
of  philosophy,  but  is  not  a  doctor  of  philosophy  himself,  and  Pro. 
fessor  Wendell,  who  has  had  more  good  influence  on  the  teaching 
of  English  composition  than  any  one  else  in  America,  and  Prof. 
Lewis  Gates,  a  noteworthy  modern  critic,  and  Mr.  C,  T.  Cope- 
land,  who  is  the  most  original  and  interesting  lecturer  on  English 
literature  at  Harvard." 


SARGENT  AND  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

IN  a  recent  book  on  "American  Masters  of  Painting,"  Charles 
H.  Cafllin,  the  art  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun,  devotes  a 
chapter  to  John  Singer  Sargent,  and  incidentally  draws  a  com- 
parison between  Sargent's  portraits  and  those  by  some  of  the  old 
masters. 

In  a  brief  sketch  of  Sargent's  early  life,  Mr.  Caffin  tells  us 
that  he  has  been  a  favored  child  of  the  Muses:  he  had  never 

anything  to  unlearn.    He 


was  born  and  spent  his 
youth  in  Florence,  where 
all  around  him  were  the 
dignity  and  tender 
beauty  of  a  city  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world, 
is  stimulating  to  the 
intellect  and  refining  to 
the  senses.  His  home 
life  was  penetrated  with 
refinement,  and  he  earlj- 
reached  a  maturity  for 
which  others  have  to  la- 
bor long.  He  was  taught 
in  the  studio  of  Carolus- 
Duran,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  painted 
a  portrait  of  his  teacher 
showing  that  he  had  "  ab- 
sorbed his  master  so 
thoroughly  as  to  be  un- 
conscious of  the  incidentals  of  his  method  anu  lo  havi  grasped 
only  the  essentials  with  such  complete  assimilation  that  what  he 
l)i<»duces  is  already  his  own." 

The  proximity  of  Mr.  Sargent's  portrait  of  Mr.  Marquand,  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  (New  York),  to  portraits  by  Titian, 
Fran?  Hals,  and  Velasquez,  calls  forth  the  following  comparison  : 

"Among  the  masters  \vc  may  feel  certain  that  Sargent  will  be 
rcckoneil  as  having  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of 
his  age;  but  his  vogue  will  ri.se  and  dwindle  according  to  the 
amount  of  interest  felt  for  the  time  being  in  the  age  which  he 
represented  ;  it  will  scarcely  have  that  inevitableness  of  convic- 
tion which,  when  once  recognized,  must  abide.  If  this  forecast 
is  correct,  the  reason  is  that  Sargent,  tho  raised  above  his  time, 
scarcely  reveals  in  his  portraits  elevation  of  mind;  he  has  the 
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clear  eye  of  the  philosopher  without  his  depth  and  breadth  of 
vision  ;  he  has  possessed  himself  of  his  age  and  the  age  has 
taken  possession  of  him.  He  swims  on  its  sea  with  strokes  of 
magnificent  assurance,  but  with  a  vision  bounded  by  the  little 
surface  wavts  around  him  ;  he  has  not  sat  upon  the  cliffs  quietly 
pondering  its  wider  and  grander  movements. 

"So  the  intimacy  revealed  in  the  great  majority  of  Sargent's 
portraits  is  of  that  degree  and  quality  which  passes  for  intimacy 
in  the  polite  society  of  to-day — a  conformability  to  certain  types 
of  manner  and  feeling,  with  interesting  little  accents  of  indi- 
viduality that  shall  distinguish  without  too  keenly  differentia- 
ting ;  traits  of  style  rather  than  of  personality.  Sometimes  there 
is  even  less  than  this.  The  subject  would  seem  to  have  got  upon 
the  artist's  nerves,  interfering  with  the  usual  poise  of  his  study, 
so  that  he  seems  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  sidetracked  on  to 
some  loopline  of  the  temperament.  Occasionally  he  touches  a 
deeper  level  of  intimacy,  as  in  the  portraits  of  Henschel,  Mr. 
Penrose,  and  Mr.  Marquand,  and  oftentimes  in  children's  por- 
traits, notably  in  that  of  Homer  Saint-Gaudens.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  I  believe,  it  is  not  the  personality  of  the  sitter  that  at- 
tracts us  so  much  as  that  of  the  artist,  which  he  has  seized  upon 
the  occasion  to  present  to  us  ;  a  personality  of  inexhaustible  facets 
and  of  a  variety  of  expression  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
creates  an  illusion  of  being  all-sufficient. 

"What  a  contrast  he  presents  to  Whistler,  with  whom  he 
shares  the  honor  of  being  among  the  very  few  distinctly  notable 
painters  of  the  present  day.  Sargent  with  his  grip  upon  the 
actual,  W^histler  in  his  search  for  the  supersensitive  significance, 
are  the  direct  antipodes  in  motive.  Each  started  with  a  justifi- 
able consciousness  of  superiority  to  the  average  taste  of  his 
times  ;  but  while  Whistler,  on  one  side  of  his  cliaracter  a  man  of 
the  world,  has  in  his  art  withdrawn  himself  into  a  secluded  region 
of  poetry,  Sargent,  almost  a  recluse,  has  delighted  his  imagina- 
tion with  the  seemings  and  shows  of  things  and  with  their  mate- 
rial significance. 

"Is  the  reason  for  tliis  merely  that  success  claimed  him  early 


and  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
golden  entanglement,  or  that  deeper  one,  noticeable  in  many 
artists,  that  their  artistic  personality  is  the  direct  antithesis  of 
that  personality  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  to  the 
world?  Otherwise,  this  man,  with  his  gift  of  seeing  pictures, 
with  his  power  of  a  brush  that  seems  loaded  with  light  rather 
than  with  pigment,  with  his  smiting  force  or  tender  suggestive- 
ness  of  expression — what  might  he  not  have  done  had  he  followed 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  a  mind  stored  with  culture,  serene  and 
reflective?  Something,  doubtless,  less  dazzling  than  his  por- 
traits, but  more  poetical,  more  mysteriously  suggestive,  more 
distinctly  creative.  As  it  is,  some  little  studies  of  Venice,  such 
as  'Venetian  Bead  Stringers,'  come  nearer  probably  to  the  true 
spirit  of  Sargent ;  to  that  exquisiteness  of  fancy  which  he  devel- 
oped more  completely  in  the  study  of  children  lighting  lanterns 
in  a  garden,  'Carnation  Lily,  Lily  Rose.'  " 

Mr.  Caffin  concludes  by  saying  that  it  is  along  the  line  of  Sar- 
gent's decorations  for  the  Boston  Public  Library  (see  Thk  LiT- 
ERARV  Digest,  March  28}  and  the  "Carnation  Lily,  Lily  Rose" 
pictures  that  the  true  Sargent  may  be  discerned.  "In  them  he 
is  giving  utterance  to  himself  ;  in  his  portraits  responding  with 
a  certain  hauteur  to  the  allurements  of  his  day." 


A  Maeterlinck  Play  in  Pliiladelphia.— The  state- 
ment made  in  our  columns  (March  28) ,  that  the  first  Maeterlinck 
drama  seen  on  the  stage  in  this  country  was  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande,"  produced  last  year  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  is 
called  in  question  by  Dr.  Matthew  Woods,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
writes  to  us  as  follows  of  a  prior  presentation  of  a  Maeterlinck 
play  : 

"The  first  time  a  play  of  Maeterlinck  was  given  in  this  coun- 
try was  when  the  Browning  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  of 
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iSq4,  gave  the  Francis  Howard  Williams  translation  of  Maeter- 
linck's *  L'Intruse  '  with  such  realistic  interpretation  that  many 
in  the  great  audience  became  uncontrollably  hysterical  and  had 
to  be  taken  out,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  almost  the  entire 
audience  was  so  intensely  gruesome  that  even  now  many  can 
only  recall  it  with  shudders.  The  impression  made  by  that  com- 
pany of  non-professional  Philadelphia  j)layers,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  certain  awe-inspiring  preliminaries,  was  tliat 
Death — the  Intruder — had  actually  /«  propria  persona  entered 
the  house  and  had  carried  off  his  victim,  while  the  audience, 
riveted  to  their  seats,  incapable  of  applause  or  remonstrance, 
did  not  see,  but  felt  him  do  it.  The  effect  was  produced  after 
the  manner  of  the  morality  plays,  with  gesture,  symbol,  and 
suggestion,  but  with  fewer  words.  The  presentation  was  a 
dramatic  triumph. 

"The  Browning  Society,  which  gives  a  play,  always  a  literary 
play,  by  its  own  members  at  the  close  of  its  season  every  year 
on  the  anniversary  of  Browning's  birth,  has  produced  many 
notable  tilings  in  an  admirable  manner,  as,  for  example,  'The 
Masque  of  Comus,'  by  John  Milton  ;  Tennyson's  '  Falcon  '  ;  '  Grin- 
goire,'  with  prolog  written  and  spoken  by  W.  Alexander  Stout; 
Ibsen's 'A  Doll's  House,'  with  Miss  Helen  Baldwin  in  the  lead- 
ing role;  Moliere's  '  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,'  uith  Mr.  Ziegler 
in  the  leading  role  ;  Henrj*  Hanly  Hay's  '  Night  of  the  Duchess  '  ; 
'The  Woman's  Battle';  Browning's  'Columbus's  Birthday'; 
Rostand's  '  Les  Romanesques'  ;  and  has  in  prepaiation  for  this 
month  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  'Candida.'  Yet  in  its  long  list  of 
successful  presentations,  it  has  done  nothing  that  was  a  better 
representation  of  the  meaning  of  its  author  than  Maeterlinck's 
■  L'Intruse,'  and  which  preceded  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  per- 
formance in  America  of  a  Maeterlinck  jilay  by  some  seven 
years. " 


BOOKS   THAT    INFLUENCE   CHILDHOOD. 

A  NUMBER  of  well-known  English  writers  were  recently 
asked  by  the  editor  of  T.  P.'  s  Weekly  (London)  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  books  of  their  childhood,  that  is,  of  the  books  which 
impressed  them  during  childhood  and  remained  most  vividly  in 
their  memories.     A]  pjiuled  are  a  few  of  the  answers  received  : 

Mr.  St.  Lok  Strachev,  editor  of  The  Spec  /a/or  : 

"I  am  afraid  I  can  not  honestly  say  that  any  child's  book  laid 
any  sort  of  hold  on  me  in  childhood,  tho  many  have  done  so 
since.  It  sounds  dreadfully  priggish,  but  the  books  I  remember 
affecting  my  mind  in  childhood,  besides  the  Bible,  are  Shake- 
speare, Scott,  Milton,  and  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  all  of  which 
were  read  to  me  both  by  my  nurse  and  my  father.  I  can  dis- 
tinctly remember  the  effect  on  my  mind  of '  Macbeth,' '  Lear, ' 
'Guy  Mannering, '  'Waverley,'  'Paradise  Lost,'  and  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  tiie  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  " 

Mr.  G.  Lewis  Hind,  editor  of  7'/te  Acai/eiiiy  and  Literature : 

"The  stories  of  my  childhood  that  I  remember  best  are  those 
that  were  told  to  me.  i.  The  storiesof  Shakespeare's  plays  told 
me  by  my  mother  in  walks  through  muddy  lanes,  which  always 
seemed  to  lead  back  to  Highgate  Cemetery.  2.  Stories  about 
one-eyed  ghosts  told  me  by  my  father  walking  home  from  church 
on  Sunday  evenings.  Each  lighted  lamp-post  was  a  new  one- 
eyed  ghost.  3.  Two  fairy  tales  told  me  many  times  by  an  elder 
sister.  One  was  called  'The  Light  Princess,'  the  other  was 
about  another  princess  who  felt  a  pea  through  fourteen  mattresses. 
I  think  it  gave  her  a  sleepless  nigiit." 

Sir  IvKsi. IK  Stephen  : 

"The  only  books  (other  than  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  etc.)  which  I 
remember  to  have  impressed  me  in  early  childhood  are  ;  '  A  .Story 
Without  End,'  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin  from  Carovd,  and 
'Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. '  with  Cruikshank's  illustrations;  but  I 
remember  the  general  impression  rather  than  details.  I  loved 
them  both.  I  also  remember  a  book  called,  I  think,  the  '  Excite- 
ment'  {i.e.,  I  presume,  to  reading),  mainly  on  account  of  an 
edifying  narrative  telling  how  a  profane  person  was  at  last  fouiul 
dead  by  the  roadside,  with  his  hair  standing  on  end,  and  al.so 
with  his  breeches  on  and  his  drawers  off,  to  show  who  had 
done  it." 

Mr.  Ji'STiN  McCarthy  : 
"I  was  never,  even  in  my  days  of  cliildhood,  much  given  to  the 


reading  of  books  especially  intended  for  children.  My  favorite 
reading  in  those  far-off  years  was  found  in  'The  Arabian 
Nights,'  in  'Gulliver's  Travels,'  in  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and,  I 
must  add,  in  Pope's'  Homer's  Iliad.'  My  delight  in  these  books 
is  with  me  a  living  memory  still." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang: 

Mr.  Lang  fears  that  his  child's  books  were  grown-up  books. 
He  read  in  cliildhood  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  Scott's  jjoems, 
and  Shakespeare. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle: 

"I  think  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  was  the  book  which  left 
most  impression  upon  me.  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  and,  later, 
'  Alice's  Adventures, '  stand  out  also." 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  "confessions  "  printed  in  the  Lon- 
don paper  is  found  in  the  fact  that  so  many  books  are  mentioned 
whicii  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  child-readeis  of  to-day.  It  is 
evident  that  the  fashions  in  child's  literature  change  as  in  every- 
thingelse.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Holmes,  of  Aurora,  111.,  who  contributes 
to  the  New  York  Book-Lover  (March-April) ,  a  remarkable  article 
on  the  children's  books  of  two  or  three  generations  ago,  has  found 
that  "in  a  collection  of  fifty  books  published  for  children,  from 
the  years  1830  to  1850,  most  of  the  stories  were  written  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  in  thechild's  mind  &fear  0/  t/eat/i .'  "  She 
continues : 

"In  one  book  is  an  account  of  the  happy  death  of  William 
(ireen,  age  eleven,  in  which  the  intense  suffering  of  death  from 
l)neumonia  is  graphically  depicted.  In  a  long  dialog,  he  is 
asked  if  he  thinks  he  will  get  better.  'Oh,  no,'  he  rei)lied.  "I 
do  not  luish  to  be  better.'  In  a  book  of '  Anecdotes, '  183S.  a  child 
of  five  is  a  'monitor  in  the  infant  school.'  '  He  sings  himself  lo 
sleep  with  a  hymn.  In  the  morning  he  wakes  with  a  hymn,  and 
last  night  he  was  at  it  while  asleep  ;  for  in  his  sleep  he  was 
repeating  the  ten  commandments.'  In  the  same  book,  a  child 
(who  died  before  he  was  three  years  old)  gives  to  his  father's 
glazier  a  New  Testament.  'He  directed  him  to  consider  that 
striking  passage:  "When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet." 
quoting  the  long  verse  correctlj'  to  the  end.'  No  wonder  the 
child  died  young — most  children  do  in  these  books 

"In  1839,  a  magazine  for  children  published  in  New  York  gave 
its  readers  a  long  story,  entitled  '  The  Churchyard  Prattler  '  : 

'  Bessie  Sawyer  was  between  five  and  six  years  old,  and  lived 
with  her  mother  in  a  little  cottage  near  the  village  church.  Susan 
Sawyer,  her  mother,  brought  up  little  Bessie  very  nicely.  She 
taught  her  to  sew,  to  knit,  and  to  read.  She  often  read  a  chap- 
ter to  Susan  while  she  was  washing,  ironing,  or  mending. 
Susan  wanted  to  convince  Bessie  that  life  was  uncertain,  so  she 
gave  her  a  piece  of  string,  that  she  might  go  into  the  churchyard 
and  measure  the  little  graves  !  ' 

"Four  pages  are  devoted  to  Bessie's  prattle  to  herself,  as  she 
goes  from  mound  to  mound,  and  finds  what  she  was  sent  for. 

'Mother  says  that  a  great  many  children  die  liefore  they  are 
as  old  as  /am,  and  I  see  that  she  is  right.     My  string  tells  me 
that. 
'  Jio7i>  odd  that  1  never  broui^ht  a  string;  here  he/ore  .' 
'Oh,  here  is  another  little  stone  with  verses  on  it.     I  must  read 
these : 

Two  little  babes  this  death- bed  share  ; 
However  young,  prepare,  prepare.' 

"Instead  of  running  home  to  her  mother  in  a  fit  of  nervous 
fright,  this  unnatural  little  saint  goes  to  visit  a  little  friend  who 
had  wickedly  declared  "she  was  going  to  be  an  old  woman  and 
walk  with  a  stick  and  wear  a  mob-cap.'  She  repeats  to  her 
friend  the  gruesome  lines,  and  exultantly  informs  her  that  she 
can  not  be  sure  of  living  to  be  an  old  woman  to  walk  with  a  stick 
and  wear  a  mob-cap!  It  was  not  uncommon  for  children  to  ail- 
vise  children  in  1S30,  at  least  not  in  magazines." 

Mrs.  Holmes  concludes: 

"We  rejoice  that  Louisa  Alcott  and  Longfellow  and  hosts  of 
the  best  writers  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  the  children.  As  all  growing  things  in  nature 
need  the  sunshine  and  dew  and  gentle  spring  rains,  so  do  these 
treasures  in  our  homes,  our  littlechildren,  need  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  tenderest,  most  loving  care.  Of  the  greatest  importance 
will  their  first  books  be  to  them.  A  taste  for  good  books  will 
make  life  a  joy,  through  all  the  years  t<)  come." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


UNDERGROUND    WATER   ON   THE   EARTH    AND 
OTHER    PLANETS. 

ATTENTION  lias  already  been  directed  in  these  columns  to 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  earth's  surface  water  to 
underground  channels.  In  an  article  in  Cosmos  (March  14),  M. 
Paul  Combes  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  state  of 
things  is  only  a  passing  phase  of  what  he  calls  the  earth's  "hy- 
drologic  evolution,"  and  that  this  must  end  in  the  substitution  of 
an  underground  for  a  surface  system  of  drainage.  Some  of  the 
planets  and  the  moon,  he  says,  are  much  further  advanced  than 
we  in  this  evolution,  and  their  surfaces  are  practically  dry.  He 
notes  that  our  information  about  our  own  subterranean  water- 
courses comes  largely  from  the  work  of  the  "speleologists  "  or 
students  of  caves,  whose  investigations  were  until  recently 
scarcely  regarded  seriously  by  scientific  men.     Says  M.  Combes: 

"The  principal  service  that  it  [speleology]  has  rendered  to  the 
general  science  of  the  globe  is  certainly  that  of  having  directed 
attention  to  subterranean  hydrology. 

"Owing  to  the  e.Kplorations  and  labors  of  the  speleologists, 
phenomena  hitherto  unsuspected  or  imperfectly  known  have  been 
clearly  revealed.  We  have  realized  that  the  general  and  impor- 
tant fact  of  the  continuous  alteration  of  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
the  circulation  of  water  holds  good  not  alone  for  the  surface  of 
continents.  Underground  streams  do  as  much  work  as  surface 
waters  and  perhaps  more.  They  act  mechanically  and  chemi- 
cally ;  they  erode,  dissolve,  hydrate,  and  favor  a  thousand 
chemical  combinations  or  decompositions ;  they  participate 
chemically  or  thermally  in  a  host  of  geophysical  phenomena. 

"Caverns,  whatever  may  be  their  form  or  extent,  are  in  great 
part  the  work  of  water  ;  and  as  this  work  is  not  one  of  yesterday, 
caverns  tell  us  certain  interesting  details  of  the  hydrologic  his- 
tory of  the  globe. 

"  Now  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  this  history — because 
it  has  never  ceased  to  exercise  its  influence  since  the  cooling  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  below  100°  C.  [the  boiling-point]  allowed 
the  water  to  pass  from  the  vaporous  to  the  liquid  form,  and  also 
because  it  appears  to  be  present  in  other  planets — is  that  the 
solid  core  of  the  globe  is  absorbing  its  surface  waters  slowly  into 
its  depths. 

"The  fact  is  general,  and  it  was  well  established  before  the 
birth  of  speleology. 

"  Long  ago,  geologists  were  struck  with  the  importance  of  the 
fact  that  the  oxidized  rocks  that  constitute  the  outer  crust  of  the 
globe  are  not  impermeable  to  the  fluids  above  them.  The  air 
traverses  them  probably  in  very  small  quantities  onlj-,  but  the 
water  resulting  from  infiltration  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth. 

"Speleology,  while  confirming  these  facts,  has  also  extended 
them.  It  shows  us  the  superficial  layers  absorbing  not  only  the 
waters  of  infiltration,  but  also  the  running  water,  so  that  for  a 
surface  network  of  torrents,  rills,  and  rivers,  there  tends  to  be 
substituted,  little  by  little,  a  network  of  iinderground  water- 
courses and  consequently  a  subterranean  hydrologic  system. 

"Here  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  attentively  what  is  going 
on  outside  of  our  own  planet,  and  to  ask  whether  the  hydrologic 
evolution  proved  to  exist  here  does  not  also  present  identical 
phases  elsewhere 

"On  the  planet  Mars,  which  seems  to  have  reached  a  phase  of 
hydrologic  evolution  much  more  advanced  than  that  through 
which  our  earth  is  now  passing,  the  surface  waters  are  now  rep- 
resented only  by  the  polar  ice-caps— the  sole  points  favorable  to 
the  condensation  of  the  vapors  that  form  snow,  glaciers,  and  ice. 
In  summer,  the  meeting  of  the  polar  ice  fills  the  curious  canals 
used  by  the  Martians  (here  we  are  dealing  with  pure  hypothe- 
sis) to  conduct  over  the  surface  of  their  planet  a  liquid  whose 
extreme  rarity  makes  it  precious.  The  greater  part  of  the  waters 
of  Mars  have  become  subterranean,  and  consequently  they 
evaporate  little,  at  least  insuflRciently  to  form  clouds  that  are 
perceptible  through  our  best  optical  instruments. 

"The  moon,  owing  to  its  small  size,  has  gone  through  its 
hydrologic  evolution  in  much  less  time.  All  its  surface  waters 
have   now  been  absorbed   into  its  depths,  and  at  the  most   its 


vapors  may  be  able  sometimes,  on  arrival  at  the  surface,  to  give 
rise  to  a  light  snow-fall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solar  heat  must 
often  melt  this  snow,  and  to  these  phenomena  are  doubtless  due 
the  observations  that  have  been  made  of  variations  of  appear- 
ance on  the  moon's  surface. 

"If  it  is  so,  the  hydrologic  evolution  of  our  planet  tends  to  pass 
sooner  or  later  through  the  successive  phases  that  have  brought 
the  planet  Mars  and  the  moon  to  their  present  state. 

"Of  course  man  can  delay  to  a  certain  point  the  progress  of 
these  phenomena  by  striving  to  prevent  the  underground  chan- 
nels from  capturing  the  surface  water. 

"For  this  purpose  we  may  employ  reforestation,  as  has  been 
proposed  with  reason  by  M.  Martel  in  a  recent  communication 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  Paris,  or  any  of  the  other  means  tliat 
technical  science  has  placed  at  our  disposal." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE    HARMONY   OF   THE    HUMAN    FORM. 

HAT  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  possess  mutually 
such  harmonic  relations  that  one  may  be  regarded  as  the 
counterpart  or  mold  of  another  is  asserted  by  M.  C.  Weyher  in 
the  Revue  Gendrale  des  Sciences.  What  he  means  by  this  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"Everybody  knows  that  whenever  any  limb  changes  position, 
certain  muscles  contract  while  others  extend  ;  to  each  position 
corresponds  a  different  exterior  form.  Now,  bearing  this  fact  in 
mind,  cross  the  arms  on  the  breast  or  put  them  behind  your 
back  ;  or  stretch  them  out  along  the  body,  seated  or  upright ;  or 
cross  the  legs,  or  place  one  hand  on  or  in  the  other,  or  on  the 
head  or  face  ;  place  one  finger  along  another  or  take  hold  of  any 
portion  of  j'our  body  ;  you  will  always  find  that  the  following 
statement  holds  true : 

"Whatever  the  position  taken  may  be,  provided  it  be  natural, 
whenever  you  have  placed  a  protuberance  of  one  limb  in  a  hollow 
of  another,  all  the  other  protuberances  will  find  their  proper  posi- 
tions and  will  exactly  fill  all  the  hollows  of  the  other  limb,  and 
vice  versa  ;  this  is  true  along  the  whole  length  of  the  limbs  and 
without  any  deformation  or  flattening  of  any  part,  except  in  the 
case  of  grave  defects  of  form.  This  is  even  a  method  of  verify- 
ing perfection  of  form. 

"As  one  limb  is  placed  in  contact  with  another,  the  muscles 
by  which  this  act  is  effected  change  form  progressively  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  when  the  actual  contact  takes  place,  all  the 
protuberances  on  one  limb  have  assumed  the  exact  form  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  hollows  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

"One  of  the  limbs  is  always  and  everywhere,  as  it  were,  the 
counterpart  or  mold  of  the  other,  along  its  whole  length  and  over 
a  greater  or  less  breadth,  reducing  sometimes  to  a  simple  line  of 
contact,  but  a  line  that  allows  no  light  to  pass  except  the  insig- 
nificant amount  due  to  wrinkles  of  the  skin  or  to  slight  folds 
under  the  joints.  Thus  is  explained,  in  statuary,  the  well-known 
superiority  of  the  hand  and  fingers  to  other  molding-tools. 

"That  I  may  be  better  understood,  suppose  that  you  make  a 
plaster  mold  of  your  arm  in  the  position  that  it  takes,  for  in- 
stance, when  you  place  your  hand  on  your  heart.  Then  with 
this  mold  you  make  a  plaster  cast,  an  exact  reproduction,  in 
relief,  of  your  arm  in  this  position.  Suppose  that  you  have  made 
separately,  in  the  same  manner,  a  relief  of  your  breast  at  the 
point  covered  by  your  arm.  If  then  you  place  the  two  rigid  and 
indeformable  pieces  one  on  the  other,  in  the  position  indicated, 
you  will  see  that  they  exactly  coincide,  that  they  touch  along 
their  entire  lengths  without  allowing  the  least  light  to  pass  at 
any  point. 

"This  is  true  even  of  the  child,  whose  exact  counterpart  is 
found  in  the  arms  of  its  mother,  and  we  may  say  that  if  the  lat- 
ter has  a  beautiful  figure,  she  will  contribute  largely  to  the 
physical  perfection  of  her  child  ;  and  the  more  tender  she  is  as  a 
mother,  the  more  this  will  be  the  case,  for  she  will  turn  the  child 
about  constantly  in  all  directions  to  embrace  it  and  press  it  in 
her  arms,  against  her  breast  and  on  her  lap,  thus  molding  it  in 
the  purity  of  her  own  lines. 

"If,  in  fact,  the  child  has  abnormal  protuberances  or  exag- 
gerated hollows,  these  defects  will  constantly  tend  to  be  corrected 
and   to   disappear   under   the   pressure  of   the  motlier's  figure. 
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whose  flesh  possesses  much  jjreater  solidity  than  the  tender  flesh 
and  frame  of  the  young  \nia.T\t."—Tmiisiaiion  nuu/e  /or  'Ti\^ 
LiTKRAKV  Digest. 


A    UNIQUE   TEST  OF   TWO   STEAMBOATS. 

HOW  two  river-boats  of  different  types  were  recently  tested 
by  a  sort  of  inverted  tug-of-war— the  boats  pushing  against 
each  other  bow  to  bow — is  told  in  Marine  Engineering  (April). 
Says  the  writer : 

"There  are  many  ways  of  making  tests  of  steam-vessels  with 
steam-engine  indicators,  thermometers,  water-meters,  pyrome- 
ters, patent  logs,  etc.,  but  the  most  unique  and  practical  test  of 
towboats  that  has  come  to  our  notice  is  that  of  the  stern-wlieel 
steamer  P.  T.  Aane  and  the  twin-screw  towboatyfiw^j  Runtsey, 
which  was  made  in  the  Kanawlia  River,  opposite  Charleston, 
W.  Va. ,  on  March  7. 

"The  Ward  Engineering  Company,  Charleston,  has  just  com- 
pleted for  the  Government  a  new  type  of  towboat,  christened 
W\Q  James  Ruvisey.  The  vessel  is  so  entirely  diff"erent  from  all 
other  craft  on  the  river  that  steamboat  men   felt  confident  that 


I'LSHING  TKST  OK  TWO  KANAWHA   KIVER   STEAMBOA  I 
The  new  type  against  the  old. 
Courtesy  of  Marine  Engineering  (New  York). 

she  would  be  a  failure.  The  stern-wheel  has  been  the  feature  of 
Western  river  steamboats  ever  since  steam  was  first  used  on 
these  waters,  and  very  little  change  has  been  made.  So,  when 
tiie  Runisey  appeared  with  a  new  type  of  engines  and  without 
the  stern-wheel,  her  ultimate  failure  was  confidently  predicted. 
She  had  two  sets  of  quadrujile-expansion  engines  with  cylinders 
7,  10,  14,  and  20  inches  in  diameter  by  12  inches  stroke,  and  is 
supplied  with  steam  by  a  Ward  boiler. 

"The  hull  is  120  feet  long,  22  feet  beam.  4  feet  6  inches  deep, 
and  has  a  mean  draft  of  2S  inclies.  She  was  found  to  give  most 
excellent  results  in  towing  anfl  swinging  barges  on  the  river,  but 
her  superiority  to  the  old  type  was  not  recognized  until  llie  test 
above  mentioned. 

"The  Lane  stopped  on  her  way  down  the  river  with  a  large 
tow,  moored  the  barges  to  the  shore,  an<l  stood  out  in  midstream 
to  await  her  small  antagonist.  The  latter  came  out  to  meet  her 
and  the  bows  of  the  two  vessels  were  lashed  together  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  as  it  had  been  previously  decided  to  make  a 
pushing  and  pulling  contest. 

"  In  the  first  contest  the  I.ane  was  on  the  upstream  side  and  had 
the  current  and  wind  in  her  favor.  The  engines  on  both  vessels 
were  started  at  the  same  moment  and  run  at  full  speed  ahead. 
Gradually  the  larger  boat  pushed  her  small,  impudent  foe  down- 
stream a  few  hundred  feet,  but  at  a  speed  not  as  fast  as  the  cur- 
rent. Then  the  relative  position  of  the  two  contesting  vessels 
was  change<l,  the  Rumsey  being  on  the  upstream  side,  and  the 
test  was  repeated,  this  time  the  Rumsey  driving  her  antagonist 
before  her  at  a  greater  speed  than  she  had  herself  been  pushed 


duwiisueam.  It  was,  however,  in  the  pulling  contest  that  the 
smaller  craft  demonstrated  her  superiority  in  a  still  greater  man- 
ner. When  the  engines  of  the  two  vessels  were  reversed,  the 
Rumsey  pulled  the  larger  vessel  at  a  fair  speed." 

The  picture  brings  out  strikingly  the  difference  between  the 
old  type  of  boat  with  its  large  hull,  ponderous  stern-wheel,  and 
general  appearance  of  strain  and  exertion,  and  the  new  type 
with  its  twin  screws,  water-tube  boilers,  and  noiseless  running. 
It  takes  no  prophet,  says  the  paper  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  to  foresee  that  the  old  type  will  be  eventually  displaced 
by  the  new.  

A   PHOTOGRAPHIC   MYSTERY. 

I'^HE  photographic  plate  is  making  a  name  for  itself  as  a 
revealer  of  things  and  forces  hitherto  unknown.  By  its 
means,  it  will  be  remembered.  Professor  Roentgen  discovered 
his  now  celebrated  rays,  and  it  has  also  brought  to  light  several 
other  forms  of  radiation,  some  accepted  by  the  scientific  world, 
others  regarded  still  as  more  or  less  apocryphal.  Now  a  Ger- 
man physicist  describes  a  curious  action  that  he  is  not  yet  able 
to  explain,  by  which  chemical  changes, 
alterations  of  temperature,  etc.,  can  be 
clearly  registered  on  the  sensitive  plate. 
In  a  note  "on  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  radiation,"  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(February  7)  describes  this  as  follows  : 

"  It  has  often  been  observed  that  photo- 
graphic plates  show,  in  darkness,  under 
the  action  of  certain  metals  or  organic 
bodies,  a  very  sensible  darkening,  attrib- 
uted by  Russell  to  the  chemical  effect  of 
pero.xid  of  hyilrogen.  .  .  .  Altho  this  ex- 
perimenter shows  that  the  effect  is  capa- 
ble of  traversing  a  number  of  solid  and 
liquid  bodies,  he  does  not  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  a  true  radiation,  but  asserts 
that  the  phenomenon  depends  on  the  pro- 
gressive formation  of  peroxid,  due  to 
water  or  camphor  contained  in  these 
bodies. 

"  Nevertheless,  many  facts  seem  to  con- 
tradict  this  interpretation.     In    the   first 
place,  a  transmission  is  ob.served  in  the 
case  of  very  thin  layers  of  metal.    Again, 
the   effect  in  question   is  not  diminished 
when  the  surrounding  vapors  are  removed  as  much  as  possible, 
by  means  of  a  current  of  air.     So   M.  L.  Graetz.  in  an  article 
published  in   the  Physikalische  Zeifsc/iri/f,  makes  the  hypoth- 
esis that   this  blackening  is  due  to  an  emission  of  particles  of 
unknown  nature. 

"The  author  notes  a  similar  phenomenon  which  is  very  stri- 
king. When,  in  aosolute  daikiicss,  a  photographic  plate  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  by  jilacing  the  sensitized 
face  several  centimeters  above  the  liquid,  and  there  is  placed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plate  a  metallicobject  of  some  marked 
form,  such  as  a  copper  cross,  the  plate  will  present,  after  de- 
velopment, the  image  of  the  metal  object,  altho  this  is  not  in  the 
path  of  the  rays — a  bright  image  on  a  dark  ground.  This  '  retro- 
grade '  image  is  observed  even  when  we  interpose  certain  other 
bodies  between  the  metal  and  the  plate.  Liquids,  for  example, 
instead  of  preventing  these  phenomena,  sometimes  strengthen 
them  ;  we  must  thus  attriiiute  to  them  a  specific  action,  charac- 
teristic of  each.  In  a  general  way.  these  phenomena  are  ac- 
centuated when  a  chemical  reaction  occurs  between  the  meta) 
and  the  interposed  liquid.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  this 
way  in  registering  automatically  chemical  reactions  by  means 
of  a  photographic  process. 

"The  smallest  differences  of  temperature  would  seem  to  affect 
these  images,  the  warmest  part  of  the  plate  taking  a  lighter  tint 
than  those  where  the  temperature  is  lower.  These  images  there- 
fore furnish  an  extremely  sensitive  indication  of  the  thermal 
state  of  the  plate. 
"The  author  is  not  able  to  jioint  out  the  seat  of  these  pheno- 
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mena.  All  that  he  can  say  is  that  they  are  not  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  vapors  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  oxygen,  or  ozone,  not 
to  the  effect  of  negative  ions." —  Translatioti  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


DO    FORESTS   REGULATE  THE   FLOW   OF 
RIVERS? 

1  T  has  long  been  a  favorite  argument  with  those  who  are  try- 
*■  ing  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  our  forests  that  the 
floods  on  our  great  rivers  are  chieHy  or  largely  due  to  the 
removal  of  trees  in  swampy  regions  where  the  streams  rise. 
The  idea  has  been  that  spongy  or  swampy  land  shaded  by  trees 
holds  the  water  and  prevents  it  from  running  off  too  quickly. 
This  idea  is  now  pronounced  a  fallacy  by  Engineering  News. 
Says  this  paper,  editorially  : 

"We  heartily  favor  the  extension  of  forest  culture  and  forest 
preservation,  but  every  claim  that  such  work  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  flood  prevention  does  harm,  since  it  creates  opposition  to 
plans  for  treating  the  broad  subject  of  river  regulation  on  sound 
engineering  lines. 

"Briefly  stated,  the  fact  is  that  forests  do  not  increase  rainfall, 
and  while  they  distribute  the  run-off  from  a  given  area  over  a 
somewhat  longer  period  than  would  be  occupied  if  the  same  area 
were  clear  land,  this  conservation  of  the  flow  is  chiefly  of  impor- 
tance in  increasing  the  low-water  flow  and  not  in  diminishing 
flood  heights.  Further,  this  effect  is  of  practical  importance 
only  on  small  streams.  In  the  case  of  large  rivers  it  is  too  trivial 
to  be  noticeable.  This  is  not  mere  theory,  but  actual  fact,  estab- 
lished by  multitudes  of  observations.  The  floods  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  appear  from  historical  records  to  have  been 
as  great  when  the  forests  on  their  head-waters  were  practically 
untouched  by  the  ax  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  It  is  true 
that  the  recorded  flood  heights  of  the  lower  Mississippi  have  in- 
creased with  each  great  flood  for  several  years  ;  but  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  river  is  now  confined  to  its  channel  by  levees 
instead  of  being  permitted  to  spread  over  the  entire  width  of  the 
bottom  lands. 

"In  New  York,  recently,  a  movement  has  been  started  to 
establish  a  scientific  system  of  river  regulation  under  control  of 
the  State.  In  the  report  of  the  State  Water-Storage  and  Flood- 
Prevention  Commission,  made  up  of  eminent  engineers,  it  was 
stated  that  no  work  which  the  State  could  undertake  would  be 
productive  of  such  enormous  benefits.  Yet  the  movement  in 
the  present  legislature  to  continue  the  work  of  the  commission 
has  met  with  great  opposition  from  men  whose  chief  plea  has 
been  that  the  proper  remedy  for  flood  prevention  was  restoration 
of  the  forests.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
for,  if  it  were,  the  floods  in  our  watercourses  would  have  to  con- 
tiijue  their  annual  devastation  unchecked.  It  would  be  out  of 
the  question  to  take  great  areas  of  land  from  productive  agricul- 
ture and  devote  it  to  forestry. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  work  of  river  regulation,  while  it  is  a  field 
of  which  the  public  knows  nothing,  is  no  new  field  to  the  engi- 
neer. In  the  thickly  settled  countries  of  Europe,  where  every 
scrap  of  land  has  a  value,  it  was  long  ago  found  necessary  to 
protect  the  lands  along  the  water-courses  from  injury  by  floods 
or  erosion,  and  this  not  merely  through  towns  and  cities,  but 
along  the  entire  course  of  the  stream.  In  this  country  only  a 
small  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain to  become  an  important  field  of  work  for  the  engineer." 


The  Images  that  Precede  Sleep.— The  images  that 
sometimes  appear  before  the  eyes  at  the  moment  when  one  is 
going  to  sleep  have  recently  been  studied  by  M.  Delage,  a 
French  psychologist,  who  names  them  "hypnagogic  images." 
Saj-s  La  Nature  in  describing  his  observations  : 

"These  images  are  seen  to  form  themselves  very  clearly  at 
the  moment  before  sleep  when  the  consciousness  of  perceptions 
is  still  distinct.  They  appear  with  perfect  definition,  isolated  on 
a  dark  background.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  hallucina- 
tion, for  the  subject  is  conscious  of  the  subjective  character  of 
the  image.     M.  Delage  observes  that  hypnagogic  images  have 


not  been  studied  by  the  philosophers,  whence  have  arisen  con- 
tradictory ideas  of  their  nature.  Some  have  regarded  them  as 
formed  on  the  retina,  others  as  formed  in  the  mind.  Now,  as 
M.  Delage  observes,  retinal  images  are  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  the}-  move  when  the  eye  is  displaced.  He  has  observed 
hypnagogic  images  and  has  proved  that  they  follow  the  move- 
ment of  the  eyes  ;  therefore  they  must  be  retinal.  When  they 
have  disappeared,  they  have  a  retinal  substratum  called  the 
autoptric  glimmer.  This  glimmer  appears  when  one  shuts  the 
eyes  in  darkness ;  it  forms  colored  patches  that  change  place 
and  are  of  indefinite  form.  At  the  moment  of  sleep  the  nervous 
images  susceptible  of  appearance  in  dreams  have  their  seat  in 
the  cerebrum  ;  then  the  glimmers  pass  away.  They  blend  with 
the  brain  images  and  serve  to  exteriorize  them."— 7Va«j/a//<;« 
made /or  The  Literary  Digest. 
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LOOPING  THE  LOOP  ON   A   BICYCLE. 


"LOOPING   THE   LOOP." 

HAT  this  practical  illustration  of  centrifugal  force  is  by  no 
means  new  is  shown  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  March 
28).  The  feat,  as  performed  on  a  bicycle  by  an  American,  has 
been  making  quite  a  sensation  in  Paris,  and  the  author  of  the 
article  above  mentioned  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  America 
is  responsible  only 
for  the  cycling  part 
of  the  feat ;  as  per- 
formed in  a  car  run- 
ning on  rails  it  is 
more  than  half  a 
century  old.  Says 
the  writer : 

"The  only  thing 
specially  new  is  the 
use  of  the  bicycle  in 
this     sport,      which 

makes  it,  to  be  sure,  a  very  reckless  one  ;  but  the  same  thing 
in  a  small  wagon  has  been  done  numerous  times  during  the  last 
half-century — about  1850,  at  the  Paris  Hippodrome,  and  then  at 
the  Barriere  de  I'fitoile,  near  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  children,  and  also  of  their  parents. 

"At  this  period  the  game  was  also  in  the  fashion,  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  should  have  been  so  completely  forgotten  ;  it 
had  sufficient  popularity  to  serve  as  the  model  for  a  toy  that  was 
to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  all  self-respecting  dealers. 

"We  are  told  that  this  sport  originated  even  earlier,  about 
1846,  at  Havre,  with  a  M.  Claviere,  who  had  calculated  all  its 
elements.  The  inclined  plane,  starting  from  a  high  platform, 
forming  a  loop  at  the  bottom  of  its  course,  and  then  rising  to  a 
second  platform  less  elevated  than  the  starting-point,  was  pro- 
vided with  side-pieces  to  guide  the  wheels  of  a  small  car.  which, 
left  to  itself,  made  the  journey,  obeying  the  laws  of  gravity  and 
of  centrifugal  force.     At  first  it  carried  only  bags  of  sand.     Later 

an  amateur  was 
found,  and  at  Havre, 
as  at  Paris,  the  trav- 
eler was  seen  to  go 
over  the  course  head 
downward. 

"The  sport  has 
been  resuscitated  in 
the  United  States, 
and  has  had  great 
success :  not  only 
professionals  made 
the  trip,  but  also  the 
public, even  women, 
who  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  sensations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nothing  is  less  dangerous  than  this  exercise ;  if  things 
are  arranged  so  that  the  car  can  not  be  derailed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  fall  even  if  one  wished  to  do  so.  At  the  critical 
moment,  the  centrifugal  force  fixes  the  passengers  to  their  seats 
with  more  energy  than  gravity  usually  does. 

"In  fact,  the  sport  finally  became  apparently  somewhat  monot- 
onous and  to  give  it  more  spice  another  loop  was  added  to  the  first. 
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It  is  asserted  that  there  are  now  courses  containing  three  of  them 
in  succession.  In  this  case  the  loops  must  be  smaller  and  smaller 
as  the  car  goes  on. 

"It  must  be  seen  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  trip  on 
a  track  of  this  kind — but  some  hardihood  is  required  to  make 
one  on  a  bicycle.     Then  there  is  no  guide  possible  ...  a  simple 

black  mark  in  the 
middle  of  the  path 
indicates  the  road, 
and  it  is  the  rider's 
business  not  to 
swerve  from  it,  no 
matter  what  his 
speed  and  what  his 
position  —  inclined 
or  completely  re- 
versed. .  .  .  To  ama- 
teurs before  indulging  in  this  sport  a  word  of  caution  may  be 
given  ;  they  should  not  forget  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
average  si)eed  of  60  kilometers  [37  miles]  an  hour,  and  perhaps 
of  100  [62  miles]  at  the  critical  point  of  the  descent. 

"For  timid  folk  there  is  a  less  brilliant  but  more  reasonable 
method  of  utilizing  centriftigal  force — the  game  of  return-ball 
bowling. 

"The  extremity  of  the  alley  in  this  game  is  turned  back  in  an 
appropriate  curve.  Only  one  pin  is  used.  If  the  bowler  over- 
turns it,  the  movement  of  the  ball  is  checked  ;  if  he  misses  it,  the 
ball  keeps  on,  follows  the  terminal  semi-loop,  leaves  it  at  a 
tangent,  describes  a  parabola,  and  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  player 
or  into  his  hands.  Or  it  may  hit  him  in  the  face  if  he  shows  as 
mucli  lack  of  skill  at  the  return  of  his  projectile  as  in  its  delivery. " 
—  Translation  jiiade for  The  Litkkakv  Dickst. 


HARMFUL    DRUGS    IN    PROPRIETARY 
MEDICINES. 

THAT  many  widely  advertised  and  generally  used  medicines 
depend  largely  for  their  action  on  morphin  and  similar 
drugs  is  charged  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Mattison,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  in 
The  Medical  News  (April  4).  Dr.  Mattison  warns  us  against 
what  he  asserts  is  "the  danger  involved  in  the  lawless  sale — 
lawless  because  not  safeguarded  by  law — of  the  many  nostrums 
in  which  morphin  and  cocain  i)lay  the  largest  part  for  harm." 
He  goes  on  to  say  ; 

"As  a  nation  largely  neurotic — boih  ancestral  and  acquired — 
we  offer  an  inviting  field  to  venders  of  such  wares,  who  ply  their 
trade  with  a  vigor  worthy  a  better  cause,  and  with  result  of  which 
we  must  make  note  if  we  would  conserve  the  best  interest  of 
many  whose  well-being  is  given  to  our  can-.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  larger,  by  far,  number  of  the  many  nostrums — 
nervines,  antineuralgic  pills,  powders,  tablets,  and  liquids — so 
much  heralded  and  lauded  for  relief  of  pain  and  nervous  unrest, 
have  morphin  as  their  active  part.  And  this  'part'  in  some 
is  not  small.  In  one,  largely  advertised,  there  is  one-eighth 
grain  in  each  teaspoonful.  The  risk  of  morphinism,  in  certain 
persons,  from  that  amount  is  large ;  in  fact,  a  smaller,  in 
a  highly  nervous  patient,  on  whom  it  acts  kindly,  will  create 
the  disease.  A  ten-years'  case  of  morphinism,  under  my  care, 
seven  years  ago,  had  its  rise  in  a  one-sixteenth  grain  daily 
dose. 

"Even  larger  rink  of  inebriety  obtains  in  using  the  various 
nostrums  containing  cocain,  so  much  lauded  for  the  relief  of 
coryza  and  other  nasal  ills.  In  the  form  of  catarrh  snuffs  and 
solutions,  its  power  for  harm  is  far  greater  than  when  taken  by 
mouth;  in  fact  it  ranks  almost — or  quite— with  its  siibdermic 
effect,  by  virtue  of  the  highly  absorptive  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  its  nearness  to  the  brain,  making  its  seductive  power 
and  ill  effect  on  mental  health  specially  prompt  and  pernicious. 
One  of  these  nostrums  contains  i^  per  cent,  cocain — two  per 
cent,  is  the  strength  often  used  for  anesthesia — and  any 'cure' 
having  that  amount  is  dangerous.  Insanity  is  certain,  if  its  u.se 
be  continued." 

Dr.  Mattison  tells  us  that  the  abuse  of  cocain  arising  from  its 


use   in  colds  or  catarrh  is  very  common,  and  that  many  wrecks 
are  the  result.     He  concludes  : 

"Such  the  situation.     What  the  need?     This: 

"An  act  making  it  illegal  to  sell  morphin  or  cocain  except 
per  prescription,  and  the  prescription  not  to  be  refilled,  save  by 
order  of  attending  physician. 

"A  law  compelling  the  maker  of  every  nostrum  to  print  the 
formula  on  wrapper,  and  those  containing  morphin  or  cocain, 
the  amount  of  the  drug  in  each  dose.  America  is  behind  the 
times  as  to  what  could  and  should  be  done  to  avert  this  ill.  The 
American  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriety  can,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will,  make  earnest  effort  along  this  line,  and  so  effec- 
tively safeguard  one  phase  of  the  public  weal." 


HOW    DOES    ELECTRICITY    KILL? 

''yilAT  electric  currents  of  liigli  and  low  tension  cause  death 
■'■  in  a  different  manner  would  appear  from  a  recent  report 
made  by  Dr.  F.  Battelli,  of  the  Universitj-  of  Geneva,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  effects  which  cause  death  from  electric  shock.  Says 
The  Electrical  Eevieiv,  in  an  abstract  of  an  article  from  The 
Mechanical  Engitiecr  (London)  : 

"Currents  at  a  pressure  of  about  12,000  volts  or  more  kill  by 
inhibition  of  the  nerve-centers  and  arrested  respiration.  The 
heart  continues  to  beat  with  energy,  and  is  only  arrested  by 
asphyxia,  causing  great  arterial  pressure.  In  such  cases  the  ani- 
mal may,  in  general,  be  restored  by  artificial  respiration.  On 
the  other  hand,  currents  of  low  tension,  not  exceeding  120  volts, 
and  passing  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  kill  by  producing  paraly- 
sis of  the  heart,  and  the  animal  continues  to  breathe  for  some 
time  after  becoming  unconscious.  These  low-tension  currents 
apparently  stop  the  heart  by  causing  irregular  contractions,  thus 
disturbing  its  rhythm.  Dr.  Battelli  and  Professor  Prevost  have 
made  the  discovery  that  high-tension  currents  are  capable  of 
restoring  the  action  of  a  heart  that  has  been  arrested  by  a  low- 
tension  current ;  but  as  the  application,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  made  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  after  the  arrest 
of  the  heart's  action,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  prove  valuable  as  a 
practical  restorative.  The  path  traversed  by  the  current  in 
passing  through  the  body  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
most  dangerous  is  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  because  the  resist- 
ance of  this  path  is  low,  and  because  the  current  passes  near  the 
heart.  Hence  it  is  a  good  rule  for  workmen  and  others  handling 
live  conductors  to  use  but  one  hand.  An  important  rule  to 
observe  in  rescuing  a  person  in  contact  with  a  live  wire,  and 
when  it  is  impossible  to  cut  off  the  current,  is  to  push  the  victim 
off  with  one  foot.  Even  should  the  current  pass  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  through  the  rescuer,  the  resistance  of  the  path  is  con- 
siderable, and  as  the  current  does  not  pass  near  the  heart  serious 
injury  is  not  likely  to  result." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"It  has  been  suggested,"  says  Hitf^iiieerini!^,  "that  the  energy  evolved  by 
radium  is  merely  picked  up  by  it  from  the  space  surrounding  the  salt, 
and  transformed  into  the  heat  observed.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
probable,  Iho  we  note  that  it  has  the  s\ipport  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  since 
such  a  transformation  would  appear  to  involve  a  contradiction  of  the  well- 
established  principle  of  the  degradation  of  energy.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
only  stores  of  energy  available  for  such  n  purpose  are  of  the  low-grade 
type,  which  would  have  to  be  converted  into  high-grade  energy  to  give 
rise  to  the  observed  phenomenon  ;  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  every  trans- 
formation of  energy  naturally  occurring  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  this." 

"TlIERF,  has  never  been  a  time,"  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Atfdical 
.AVtcv,  "when  the  overproduction  of  the  masses  did  not  threaten  to  over- 
wln-lm  the  classes,  and  when  the  philosophers  did  not  grieve  that  those 
who  were  most  competent  to  lead  the  race  were  not  the  foremost  to  re- 
])ro(luce  their  own  kind.  An<l  yet,  111  spite  of  ominous  predictions,  society 
has  risen  to  successive  heights  of  civilization.  The  law  that  governs  the 
risp  of  nations  is  like  the  law  of  convection  currents.  As  new  molecules 
arc  constantly  carried  up  to  the  energized  point  of  steam,  so  are  the  ranks 
of  climbers  in  the  world  of  men  continually  rising  to  positions  of  power. 
Those  who  have  reached  the  top  do  more  than  merely  reproduce  their 
kind.  They  transmit  their  energv,  and  it  is  thus  that  they  truly  repro- 
duce themselves.  What  tho  college  graduates  do  not  replace  themselves 
in  their  universities  by  their  own  sons  !  Tiiey  have  filled  their  places  a 
liumlred  limes  by  their  in(1iii-ncc,  then-  teaching,  and  their  vitalized 
energy" 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 
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SOME   ASPECTS   OF   IVIORMONISM. 

N  cases  where  prejudices  are  involved,  it  is  difficult  to  justly 
estimate  the  qualities  of  an  alien  people.  The  contact  of 
the  average  Gentile  with  the  Mormons  is  such  as  to  emphasize 
the  dark  side  of  their  influence,  and  to  depreciate  the  remarkable 
character  of  their  achievements.  So  at  least  thinks  Prof.  Rich- 
ard T.  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  contributes  to 
Harper' s  Monthly  (April)  an  account  of  some  social  and  relig- 
ious aspects  of  Mormonisni.  He  points  out  that  this  despised 
religion  already  claims  the  allegiance  of  upward  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  and  that  in  seventy  years  the  Mormons 
have  transformed  what  was  apparently  a  desert  waste  into  a  fer- 
tile and  fruitful  country.     He  says  further: 

"  We  find  in  Mormonism,  to  a  larger  degree  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  other  body  of  people,  an  illustration  of  the  individual 
who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  whole,  and  it  is  a 
religious  sanction  which  impels  him  to  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interests  of  the  future  are  ever  held  in  mind,  and  to 
them  the  present  is  subordinated,  the  final  goal  beingthe  millen- 
nium, and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  Jackson 
Count}',  Missouri  ;  for  it  is  there  that  the  great  restoration  is  to 
take  place. 

"So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  I  have  seen,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mormons  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  piece  of  social 
mechanism  with  which  I  have  ever,  in  any  way.  come  in  contact, 
excepting  alone  the  German  army.  The  Mormons,  indeed, 
speak  of  their  whole  social  organization  as  an  army,  the  reserve 
being  those  at  home,  and  the  fighting  force  being  the  mission- 
aries in  the  field.  We  have  faith,  authority,  obedience,  opera- 
ting through  this  marvelous  social  mechanism  and  touching  life 
at  all  points,  inasmuch  as  the  Mormon  creed  recognizes  no  inter- 
est as  external  to  the  church,  and  regards  church  and  state  as 
actually  one." 

So  closely  bound  together,  indeed,  is  the  religious  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Mormons  that  work  under  the  guidance  of  the 
church  is  considered  a  religious  act,  and  Mormon  leaders  have 
never  hesitated  to  summon  their  followers  to  purely  social  duties. 
Says  Professor  Ely : 

"Brigham  Young,  acting  always  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Lord,  as  he  claimed,  directed  in  detail  works  calculated  to  con- 
vey a  common  benefit.  On  Sunday,  preaching  in  any  settle- 
ment, such  as  Provo,  for  example,  he  might  say,  'To-morrow  I 
v.-ant  one  hundred  men  and  fifty  teams  to  meet  and  work  on  the 
irrigating-ditch. '  Or  the  forces  might  be  rallied  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  into  a  canyon  of  the  mountains.  Generally, 
but  not  always,  an  account  was  kept  of  the  work  of  each  one, 
and  if  it  was  for  an  irrigating-ditch  he  was  given  a  correspond- 
ing interest  in  the  ditch.  But  the  water  was  connected  with  the 
land,  and  the  ditches  were  owned  by  the  farmers.  They  were 
cooperative  undertakings  which  were  part  and  parcel  of  agricul- 
ture." 

Even  to-day  the  Mormon  Church  dominates  commercial  life  in 
Utah.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Salt  Lake  Citj'  is  entitled 
"Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,"  and  its  motto  is: 
"Holiness  uflto  the  Lord."  The  church  has  many  financial  in- 
terests, and  the  president  of  the  church  is,  as  such,  president  of 
many  important  corporations,  which  serve  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  interest  of  the  general  cause.  Professor  Ely  con-, 
tinues : 

"It  is  also  true  that,  even  at  the  present  lime,  industry  and 
thrift  are  inculcated  as  cardinal  duties.  This  holds  generally. 
A  Wj-oming  teacher  says  :  '  I  have  never  seen  either  a  lazy  Mor- 
mon or  one  who  is  considered  a  pauper.  To  be  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive industry,  however  humble,  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
Mormonism.  Since  early  marriages  and  large  families  are  the 
rule  in  that  locality  [Wyoming],  the  majority  of  Mormon  families 
are  poor.  In  many  cases  the  mother,  or  mothers,  and  older 
children  help  earn  the  living,  while  still  smaller  children  attend 


to  the  household  duties  and  care  for  the  babies.  The  church 
makes  it  the  duty  of  parents  to  see  that  the  children  learn  a 
trade.  Tho  habits  of  industry  are  instilled  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  wise  admonition  of  the  church  is  often  neglected.' 

"What  is  asserted  by  this  teacher  finds  confirmation  in  their 
hymns— and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  studying  any  strange 
people  it  is  always  well  to  examine  their  songs  as  self-revealing 
expressions  of  the  inner  life.  In  the  Lattcr-Day  Saints'  Sun- 
day-school hymn-book  we  find,  for  example,  the  hymn  'The 
Bees  of  De.seret.'  in  which  diligence  is  praised,  the  chorus 
reading  as  follows  : 

Workers  are  we  :  no  idlers  here 
Shall  live  amonj^  our  busy,  happy  band  ; 

We  gather  honey  all  the  year, 
And  plenty  can  be  found  on  every  hand. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  the  teacher  quoted  was  ex- 
ceptional, and  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  safe  generalization  ba.sed 
on  wide  observation." 

Professor  Ely  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the  solution  of  the 
Mormon  marriage  problem.     He  writes  on  this  point : 

"Everyone  who  has  been  in  Utah  and  the  surrounding  country 
knows  that  polygamy  is  still  practised,  and  that  practically  no 
effort  is  made  to  conceal  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
very  few  new  polygamous  marriages  are  contracted  in  the  larger 
centers.  It  is  asserted,  however,  by  the  Gentiles,  that  in  Mor- 
mon settlements  thirty  or  forty  miles  away  from  the  railway, 
plural  marriages  are  still  contracted.  Moreover,  no  Mormon 
claims  that  the  views  of  the  church  respecting  the  righteousness 
of  polygamy  have  changed.  It  would  seem  probable,  however, 
that  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  a  generation  of  people  grow  up 
under  the  influences  of  monogamy,  the  actual  forces  in  the 
church  against  plural  marriages  will  be  so  strong  as  in  them- 
selves to  prevent  their  reintroduction." 


AN  ORGANIZATION  DEVOTED  TO  "  PRACTICAL" 
CHRISTIANITY. 

'  I  "HE  Young  Men's  Christian  A.ssociation  is  pronounced  by  a 
*■  recent  observer  "the  strongest,  largest  manifestation  of 
enlightened,  practical,  strenuous  Christianity  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  in  the  world."  An  organization  whose  sole 
business  is  to  make  men  better,  and  which  has,  according  to  its 
last  report,  property  worth  $30,000,000  and  a  membership  of 
300,000  young  men  and  boys,  certainly  deserves  investigation. 
Mr.  Raymond  Stevens,  a  writer  in  77/1?  World's  Work  (April), 
gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  a  single  city.  Greater  New  York. 
We  summarize  as  follows  : 

The  West  Side  branch  has  one  of  the  best  equipped  buildings 
in  the  citj',  and  a  membership  of  more  than  3,500.  About  1,500 
are  not  church-members,  and  of  the  rest  one-half  are  Roman 
Catholics.  Twelve  hundred  men  belong  to  the  physical  depart- 
ment and  take  regular  exercise.  Besides  the  usual  class-work, 
boxing,  wrestling,  and  fencing  are  taught.  Last  year  in  enter- 
tainments and  lectures  were  given  with  a  total  attendance  of 
21,000,  also  210  religious  meetings  with  an  attendance  of  30,000. 
Such  eminent  churchmen  and  laymen  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr. 
Rainsford,  Jacob  Riis,  and  Col.  Leonard  Wood  were  among  the 
speakers.  Some  of  tlie  Sunday  meetings  in  Carnegie  Hall  were 
the  largest  meetings  for  men  alone  ever  held  in  New  York  city. 
The  Association  runs  a  free  employment  bureau.  The  West 
Side,  the  Bowery,  and  the  Twenty-third  Street  branches  last 
year  secured  3,766  situations. 

The  Twenty-third  Street  branch  not  long  ago  opened  a  suc- 
cessful day-school  which  will  probably  be  imitated  in  other 
branches.  It  has  nearly  one  hundred  students,  and  is  really  a 
thorough  business  college  open  to  members  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost — for  $3.50  is  about  the  average  fee  for  all  Association 
courses. 

The  Brooklyn  Naval  Building,  opened  last  May  through  the 
generosity  of  Miss  Helen  Gould,  is  probably  the  finest  inexpen- 
sive club  in  the  world.  Besides  the  usual  facilities,  it  has  a  rifle 
range,  pool-  and  billiard-tables,  a  barber-shop,  a  camera-room. 
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and  a  large  number  of  storage-lockers.  The  sailors  pay  a  large 
part  of  tlie  riinniny  expenses  themselves,  and  they  do  not  have 
religion  thrust  upon  them.  The  men  seen  about  the  N'aval 
Building  are  older,  hardier,  and,  if  rougher,  also  more  virile  than 
the  usual  Young  Men's  Ciiristian  Association  man.  They  l<K)k 
as  if  they  could  fight  better  than  they  could  pray.  The  religious 
work  is  mostly  done  by  individual  efforts,  rather  than  by  general 
exhortation.  Any  sailor  may  become  a  member,  irrespective  of 
religion  or  lack  of  it.  Moreover,  the  building  with  all  its  advan- 
tages is  open  to  any  enlisted  man,  whether  a  member  or  not. 

"The  railroad  branches  in  New  York  do  little  educational  and 
religious  work,  as  the  members  are  practically  all  transients. 
The  men  who  drop  into  the  buildings  for  a  few  minutes"  loaf,  or 
a  dinner,  or  for  a  Vnith  and  a  sleep,  represent  the  rank  and  file 
of  railroad  men,  and  not  the  few  religiously  inclined.  From 
sixty  to  seventy-five  percent,  of  the  men  available  join.  More 
than  half  are  Roman  Catholics.  "We  don't  jjreach  men  away," 
said  a  railroad  branch  secretary.  "There  have  been  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  that  ran  their  religious  work  so  far 
into  the  ground  that  not  only  the  Catholics  but  every  self-respect- 
ing man  got  out.  But  here  I  never  knew  a  man  to  keep  away  on 
account  of  the  religious  part.  Two  left  because  we  were  '  too 
worldly.'  We  have  many  earnest  Christians,  and  we  do  our 
best  work  quietly  and  by  personal  touch." 

Recently  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  begun 
to  establish  what  are  known  as  industrial  branches.  Says  Mr. 
Stevens: 

"There  are  five  industrial  branches  now  actually  running  :  one 
in  the  iron  mills  at  Lorain.  Ohio ;  one  at  Stamps,  Ark.,  in  a  lum- 
ber-mill :  one  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  also  in  a  lumber-mill;  one  at 
Wilmerding,  Pa.,  in  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Works,  and  one 
at  Proctor,  Vt.,  for  the  marble-workers.  Here  217  men  joined 
the  first  week  without  solicitation  ;  and  a  night-class  contains 
forty  Hungarians.  Since  January  i  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  industrial  department  has  received  applications  either  from 
the  men  or  the  employers  in  fourteen  plants,  some  the  largest 
in  the  country,  representing  eight  industries.  The  Association 
secretary  or  agent  goes  directly  to  the  men,  and  if  he  can  get 
enough  to  agree  to  form  a  branch  to  insure  its  success  from  the 
point  of  view  of  numbers,  he  raises  what  money  he  can  from  the 
men  before  he  calls  on  the  company  to  subscribe.  In  this  field 
lies  perliaps  the  greatest  opjiortunity  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian As.sociation,  and  it  has  begun  vigorously  to  cultivate  it." 

The  Outlook  chronicles  in  a  recent  issue  the  growth  and  pres- 
ent prosperity  of  the  Chicago  Young  Men' s  Christian  Association  : 

"The  Chicago  Association  has  nearly  4,900  members,  who 
paid  for  their  dues  and  privileges  last  year  over  $72,000 — cer- 
tainly an  important  sum.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
membership  represents  Protestant  Church  afliliation.  The  Chi- 
cago Association  occupies  a  thirteen-story  building  valued  at 
$i.6oo,rxK),  the  rental  from  which  helps  to  supjiort  the  organiza- 
tion. Over  two  thousand  young  men  go  to  the  building  daily, 
seven  hundred  of  these  visiting  the  gyiuuasium  and  natatorium. 
Over  seventeen  hundred  students  were  taugiit  last  year  in  the 
evening-school.  In  the  summer  one  of  the  finest  athletic  fields 
about  Chicago  is  conducted  by  the  Association  ;  its  athletes  take 
rank  with  the  best  in  the  country,  and  stand  for  honorable  ama- 
teur athletics.  The  noon  prayer-meeting,  established  by  the 
late  U.  L.  Moody  when  president  of  the  Chicago  As.sociation, 
averages  over  fifty  men  throughout  the  year,  and  has  not  omitted 
its  daily  service  for  over  forty  years.  Last  year,  out  of  over 
twenty-five  hundred  men  apjjlying  for  emi)loyment,  nearly  a 
thousand  situations  were  found  through  the  As.sociation  bureau. 
While  the  Chicago  Association  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  it  docs 
not  limit  its  influence  to  its  membership.  F'ully  twice  the  num- 
ber of  its  members  attend  its  social  gatherings,  thus  being  influ- 
enced in  a  practical  and  helpful  way  toward  i)roper  manhood  and 
citizenship." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  comment : 

"Whether  in  Mexico  or  Chicago  or  Shanghai,  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  changed  in  character 
from  its  somewhat  pietistic  attitude  of  three  and  four  decades 
ago  to  a  broader,  wiser,  more  practical  and  rational  plan.     The 


work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  as  its  e-sists  to- 
day inculcates  a  spirit  of  manly  Christianity  in  all  departments 
of  life." 


WHAT   ASSYRIOLOGY    HAS   DONE   FOR   THE 
BIBLE. 

1"*  HK  views  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  modern  school  of  Assyr- 
iology,  as  voiced  by  Delitzsch,  have  such  a  revolutionary 
appearance  to  all  who  hold  the  traditional  views  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  it  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  be  assured  by  so  excellent  an 
authority  as  Professor  Kittel,  of  Leipsic,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  held  by  the  elder  Delitzsch,  that  the  Biblical  basis  has 
been  vastly  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the  excavations  in 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys.  This  he  does  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Die  Babylonischen  Ausgrabungen  und  die  Biblische 
Urgeschichte, "  which,  in  the  great  flood  of  literature  on  the 
Babel-Bibel  problem,  is  one  of  the  few  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  attracted  the  marked  attention  of  both  sides, 
and  promises  to  have  permanent  value.  We  quote  from  this 
pami)hlet  the  following  views  and  statements  of  fact: 

In  the  light  of  the  lessons  of  history,  there  need  be  no  fear  but 
that  tlie  eventual  outcome  of  the  Assyriological  and  Babylonian 
finds  will  add  to  tlie  dignity  and  claims  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
little  more  than  a  generation  ago  it  was  regarded  as  the  essence 
of  critical  and  historical  wisdom  to  discredit  the  story  of  the 
siege  and  even  of  the  existence  of  Troy.  When  a  plain  layman, 
Schliemann,  undertook  with  spade  and  pick  to  hunt  for  the  evi- 
dence of  the  historical  character  of  Homer's  epic,  he  was  ridiculed 
most  thorouglily  by  tiie  official  representatives  of  classical  lore. 
But  the  overwhelming  evidence  unearthed  by  Schliemann  turned 
this  ridicule  into  warm  commendation. 

Again,  it  was  at  that  time  almost  an  axiom  among  philologists 
that  there  was  no  such  historical  character  as  Minos.  Now  the 
palace  and  throne  of  that  great  king  have  been  unearthed  in 
Crete.  Even  King  Midas,  of  Phrygia,  was  declared  to  be  a 
myth  ;  now  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  have  told  us  that  he  was 
one  of  the  great  kings  of  the  eighth  pre-Christian  century. 
Everywhere  and  in  every  direction  the  darkness  of  earliest  Greek 
history  has  been  lifted,  and  the  same  is  becoming  true  of  the 
Orient. 

The  evidences  that  the  excavations  in  Bible  lands  have  brought 
forth  already  justify  the  expectation  that  the  skilfully  recon- 
structed subjective  history  of  Israel,  as  taught  by  the  modern 
school,  will  have  to  be  in  all  of  its  essentials  unlearned  again. 
Some  years  ago  the  great  Ewald  uttered  the  pronunciamento 
that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  were  not  those  of  historical 
characters,  but  of  certain  tribes,  and  that  the  story  of  the  patri- 
archs was  the  later  history  of  later  generations  projected  into 
the  earlier  ages.  Indeed,  none  of  the  earlier  records  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  regarded  as  historically  reliable,  since  the  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  writing  at  so  early  an  age  could  not 
be  furnished.  The  fact  that  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul 
(which  were  regarded  as  the  earliest  "historical"  period  in 
Israel)  the  civilization  and  religion  of  Israel  were  at  a  low  ebb, 
was  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that  before  that  period  there 
could  not  have  been  a  higher  state  of  culture.  These  are  sub- 
stantially the  views  of  tlie  advanced  school  at  the  present  day. 
Now  comes  the  spade  of  the  Assyriologist  and  brings  to  the  light 
of  day  data  that  stand  in  bold  contrast  to  these  conclusions. 
The  search  for  evidence  of  a  low  state  of  culture  in  the  earliest 
period  has  been  in  vain  ;  the  very  opposite  was  the  case. 
Whatever  the  excavator  finds  shows  a  higher  and  higher  condi- 
tion in  this  resjiect.  From  the  earliest  jire-Semitic  period  of 
Babylon  we  possess  Sumarian  finds  of  exceptional  beauty,  dating 
back  to  the  fourth  pre-Christian  millennium.  Hilprccht  has  found 
two  bronze  gazelle  heads  from  this  time  that  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  best  productions  of  modern  art.  The  later  period 
of  Babylonian  civilization  never  attained  to  the  state  of  the 
earliest  in  this  regard. 

All  this  shows  that  the  hypothesis  as  to  the  crude  civilization 
of  earliest  Israel  can  not  be  maintained  in  the  light  of  historical 
p;irallels.  The  age  of  the  Judges  was  evidently  a  period  of 
decay  and  was  preceded  by  one  of  higher  and  deeper  culture,  as 
is  depicted  in  the  Old  Testament.     This  is  further  evidenced  by 
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the  Tel-el-Aniarna  tablets,  that  prove  the  existence  of  literature 
and  a  high  degree  of  culture  in  Palestine  and  the  surrounding 
countries  as  early  as  1400  b.c.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it 
would  be  remarkable,  not  if  Israel  had  a  literature  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Moses,  but  if  it  had  not  had. 

Even  in  smaller  details,  the  cuneiiorm  finds  confirm  the  older 
statements  of  the  Scriptures.  The  wedging  in  of  smaller 
nomadic  tribes  into  old  civilized  districts  is  now  known  to  have 
been  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  to 
whom  these  things  are  ascribed  is  accordingly  in  harmony  with 
historical  parallels.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  actual  facts  have  been 
gleaned  from  these  diggings,  these  have  only  helped  and  not 
harmed  genuine  Biblical  research. — Translation  made  for '^w^ 
Literary  Digest. 


ROMAN   CATHOLIC   TENDENCIES   IN   THE 
AMERICAN    EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

'  I  ""HE  ritualistic  crisis  in  England,  which  we  chronicled  in 
•^  these  pages  last  week,  is  mirrored  in  several  significant 
tendencies  in  this  country.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  announced 
from  Boston  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Macplier- 
son,  a  ritualist  rector  in  that  city,  had  left 
the  Protestant  ministry  and  received  condi- 
tional baptism  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  During  the  Lenten  season  the 
"Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  with  the  Rev. 
J.  O.  S.  Huntington,  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Central  New  York,  as  superior,  have  been 
conducting  a  mission  in  New  York  city  on 
lines  similar  to  those  followed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Paulist  and  Jesuit  missionaries. 
A  new  "Roman"  party  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  also  making  its  influence  felt, 
and  publishes  a  monthly  organ,  Jlie  Lamp, 
at  Garrison-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  This  last- 
named  paper  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Spencer 
Jones,  author  of  "  England  and  the  Holy 
See,"  and  is  frankly  committed  to  a  policy 
of  "reunion"  with  Rome.  Mr.  Jones  takes 
the  view  that  there  are  four  parties  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  viz.,  "An  Auglo-Catholic 
party,  a  school  of  Protestant  Evangelical- 
ism, a  school  of  Rationalism,  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  a  Roman  school."  This  "Ro- 
man "  school  is  the  one  to  which  The  La7np 
gives  allegiance,  and  its  position  is  stated  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Who  is  the  Author  of  Division?"  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows 

"Protestants  who  glory  in  their  sectarian  divisions,  j-es,  and 
Anglicans  who  glory  in  their  separation  from  the  Apostolic  See, 
glory  in  their  shame  !  .  .  .  Wherein  lies  the  remedy  save  to 
acknowledge  the  error  our  fathers  made  four  hundred  years  ago 
and  by  concerted  action  to  take  tlie  necessary  measures  which 
will  in  due  time  heal  our  schisms  and  make  us  Catholics  indeed 
by  reconciling  us  to  the  Universal  Father  of  Christendom  and 
reuniting  us  with  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  the  Mother  and  Mis- 
tress of  all  churches,  in  which  resides  the  seat  of  supreme 
authority,  the  center  of  Catholic  unity,  the  Chair  of  the  Blessed 
Apostle  Peter,  to  whom  our  Lord  said  :  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  liell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it. ' 

"The  Termittus  ad  Quevi  of  the  Oxford  Movement  seems  to  us 
to  be  by  logical  and  divine  necessity  the  resubmission  of  the 
English  church  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
God's  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  multiply  the  Catholics 
within  the  Anglican  fold  until  they  fully  'possess  the  sanctuary  ' 
and  are  able  to  redeliver  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  wrested  by 
force  from  him  into  the  hands  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  our  Lord 
originally  gave  them." 


REV.   W.  L.   ROBBINS,   OF  ALBANY, 

The  new  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  General 

Theological  Seminary. 

Courtesy  of  The  Churchvian. 


Leaflet,"  telling  "how   to  say  the  rosary,"  and   suggesting  the 
following  prayers : 

"I  salute  thee.  Holy  Mary,  Daughter  of  God  the  Father,  and 
entreat  thee  to  obtain  for  us  a  devotion  like  thine  own  to  the 
most  sweet  Will  of  (lod. 

"Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  (iod,  pray  ftor  us  sinners  now  and  at 
the  hour  of  our  death.     Amen. 

"I  salute  thee.  Virgin  Mother  of  God  the  Son,  and  entreat  thee 
to  obtain  for  us  such  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  that 
our  own  hearts  may  burn  with  love  of  God  and  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  souls.     Hail  Mary,  etc. 

"I  salute  thee.  Immaculate  Spouse  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  entreat  thee  to  obtain  for  us  such  yielding  of  ourselves  to- 
the  Blessed  Spirit  that  we  may  never  grieve  Him  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  but  in  all  things  He  may  direct  and  rule  our 
hearts.     Hail  Mary,  etc." 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  writes  of  the  new  move- 
ment : 

"This  Roman  party  is  no  insignificant  or  negligible  quantity, 
but  is  fast  growing  in  adherents  all  over  the  world.  The  previ- 
ous number  of  T/ie  Lamp  \\a.(\  contributions 
not  only  from  this  country  but  from  well- 
known  Anglican  clergy  in  England  and  even 
in  Japan.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Lloyd,  of  To- 
kyo, tells  us  that  to  emphasize  his  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  a  return  to  union  with  the 
Holy  See  he  has  begun  to  pay  Peter's 
Pence,  sending  his  annual  contribution  to 
Rome  like  a  good  Catholic."  [Since  this 
statement  was  made,  a  cable  has  been  sent 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  this  country  to  the  bishop  of  Tokyo, 
demanding  an  "immediate  investigation" 
of  Mr.  Lloyd's  case.  The  result  is  that 
the  clergyman  in  question  has  resigned 
his  position  as  president  of  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege, Tokyo. — Editor  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest.] 

The  New  York  Stat  says  editorially  : 

"  Undoubtedly,  this  i-evolution,  so  openly 
proceeding  with  a  view  to 'resubmission  to 
the  Holy  See,'  engages  the  outspoken  sup- 
port of  onl}^  a  very  small  part  of  the  ritual- 
ists, but,  probably,   of    secret  favor    it   has 

more 

"The  end  the  '  Roman  '  party  is  working 
for  is  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Anglican  church  as  a  separate  organization  and  its  complete  ab- 
.sorption  in  the  Church  of  Rome." 

The  Milwaukee  Living  Church,  the  recognized  High-Churcb 
organ,  has  recently  shown,  by  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  the- 
church  in  the  Middle  West  with  that  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  that  "  where  the  Oxford  Movement  has  been  most 
in  evidence,  the  gain  is  largest."  Taking  up  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  McConnell,  of  New  York,  that  the  alleged  decadence  of 
the  church  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  Oxford  Movement,, 
it  says  : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extreme 'school  humorously  calling 
itself  '  Broad, '  is  continually  repelling  weak  people  from  the 
church.  To  our  certain  knowledge  the  most  recent  instance  of 
perversion  of  one  of  our  clergy  to  Rome  was  directly  caused  by 
the  state  of  apparent  anarchy  in  the  church,  wherein  the  Fre- 
mantle  incident,  the  Hale  incident,  and  the  Rainsford  episode 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  It  was  the  feeling  that 
all  this  showed  the  Anglican  communion  to  have  no  settled  basis 
of  faith  that  would  certainly  be  maintained,  that  had  its  disas- 
trous effect  on  one  mind.  The  perversion  by  reason  of  all  that 
was  a  weak  act ;  it  was  a  cowardly  act,  for  where  the  fight  is 
fiercest,  there  the  good  soldier  remains,  and  from  it  only  the 
coward  flees  ;  it  was  an  illogical  act,  for  the  whole  church  has 
repeatedly  been  overrun  with  heresy  in  her  past  history  and  has 


With  the  same  issue  of  The  Lamp  is  given  a  "Rosary  League       recovered  ;  but  for  all  that,  it  was  an  act  for  which  gentlemen,  of 
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the  school  defended  by  Dr.  McConnell,  who  has  never  yet  nici 
the  moral  issue  that  was  shown  to  be  involved  in  the  writin£;s 
and  actions  of  the  school  he  defended,  are  responsible.  Contrast 
with  that  the  item  printed  under  the  diocesan  head  of  Fond  du 
Lac  in  this  issue,  wherein  a  whole  community  of  Romanists  is 
shown  to  have  been  received  into  the  American  church,  and  to 
have  been  placed  by  Bishop  Grafton  under  the  charge  of  a  priest 
lie  had  recently  received  from  Rome,  and  one  can  easily  see 
whether  the  charge  against  the  Oxford  Movement  made  by  Dr. 
McConnell  is  true." 

In  view  of  the  controversies  dividing  the  Episcopal  camp, 
more  than  usual  significance  has  been  attached  to  the  election  of 
the  new  dean  of  the  Episcopal  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  This  important  position  was  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dean  Hoffman,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  ritualists 
would  endeavor  to  name  his  succes.sor.  The  choice  has  fallen, 
however,  on  the  Rev.  Wilford  Lash  Robbins,  dean  of  All  Saints 
Cathedral,  Albany,  and  his  election  is  regarded  as  "a  victory 
for  stanch  churchnianship,  and  nut  a  victory  for  the  rad.icals  of 
either  side." 


DEARTH    IN   GERMANY   OF   STUDENTS   FOR 
THE    MINISTRY. 

DURING  the  last  year  or  so,  the  decreased  attendance  in  the 
leading  theological  seminaries  of  this  country  has  caused 
considerable  perturbation  in  church  circles  over  what  was  termed 
a  coming  dearth  of  ministers.  Now  the  same  cry  of  apprehen- 
sion, only  more  emphatic,  comes  from  "the  land  of  authors  and 
thinkers."  In  Germany,  the  decrease  in  the  theological  depart- 
ments has  been  so  marked  that  it  is  now  most  seriously  dis- 
cussed. Dr.  E.  Petersilie,  one  of  the  most  famous  statisticians 
of  the  country,  has  published  in  the  Statisiisches  Bureau,  of 
Prussia  (p.  53  seq.),  statistics  and  comments  on  tlie  problems 
that  are  of  special  interest.     We  quote  from  this  source  : 

A  survey  of  the  enrolment  of  theological  students  in  the  various 
German  universities  from  the  year  1831  to  jgoi  shows  not  only 
that  relatively  the  contingent  is  smaller  now  than  it  has  been  for 
seventy  years,  but  also  that  there  has  been  nlmost  an  absolute 
decrease.  In  1830  the  total  was  4,267  ;  in  1850  it  had  decreased  to 
1,614  ;  in  1866  it  rose  again  to  2,550  ;  ten  years  later  still  it  dimin- 
ished to  1,827  ;  and  in  1876  reached  the  lowest  water-mark,  name- 
ly'' ^i503'  Then  there  followed  a  rapid  increase,  and  in  1888  the 
number  was  4,793,  which  was  followed  by  a  decrease  to  3,562  in 
1893,  and  this  decrease  has  continued  steadily  to  the  present 
time,  when  it  is  2, 149.  In  reality  this  decrease  has  been  greater 
tlian  surface  indications  would  suggest,  for  the  population  of  the 
country  has  rapidly  grown  and  nearly  doubled  since  1830.  The 
actual  proportions  can  probably  be  seen  by  remembering  tliat  in 
1830  the  theological  students  constituted  30  per  cent,  of  the  wliole 
student  body;  in  1885  it  was  16.4  i)er  cent.  ;  in  1899  it  was  7.2 
per  cent.  ;  and  at  present  it  is  only  5.9  per  cent.  Or,  to  express 
these  facts  in  another  form,  tlie  thirty  million  Germans  in  1830 
sent  4,267  students  to  study  tlieology  ;  the  forty-one  millions  of 
1870  sent  1,827;  the  forty-eight  millions  of  1888  sent  4,793  ;  and 
the  fifty-five  millions  of  to-day  send  only  2,352. 

The  rAle  played  by  the  varif)us  universities  in  this  phenomenal 
change  is  another  interesting  matter.  Halle,  which  with  a  con- 
tingent of  337  still  leads  in  attendance  of  theological  students, 
was  also  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  1S30  with  826,  or  70  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  student  body.  Berlin  through  all  the.se  years  has 
kept  about  the  same  number  proportionally,  .some  g  per  cent,  of 
all  the  enrolment.  The  most  marked  progress  is  reported  from 
Greifswald,  which  until  the  present  term  enrolled  22  per  cent,  of 
its  students  in  theology.  Similarly  the  two  universities  of  Tii- 
bingen  and  Erlangen  have  retained  a  good  percentage  of  men 
in  the  theological  dei)artments.  All  of  these  have  conservative 
faculties.  The  heaviest  losses  have  been  in  the  liberal  faculties, 
notably  Heidelberg,  Giessen,  and  Jena.  Heidelberg  for  a  period 
of  three  semesters  had  only  nine  theologians,  and  in  Jena  there 
has  been  n  decrease  from  297  in  1830  to  37  in  the  present  term. 

What  has  caused  these  remarkable  changes?  The  first  de- 
crease, in  1831,  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  emancipation  of  the 


teaching  protession  from  theology,  and  that  which  set  in  about 
184S  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of  liberal  and  advanced 
theological  thought  at  that  time.  The  sudden  advance  in  18S0  is 
no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in  salary  that  the  Gov- 
ernment granted  the  pastors,  and  also  to  the  reaction  against 
materialism  and  Social-Democracy,  and  the  growth  of  positive 
views  on  religious  matters.  This  conservative  reaction  was  not, 
however,  deep  or  continuous,  and  accordingly  a  third  retrogres- 
sion set  in,  which  continues  to  the  present  day.  Doubtless  this 
is  largely  owing  to  the  estrangement  of  the  thinking  classes  from 
the  church  and  Christianity.  Then,  too,  there  is  no  longer  so 
great  a  need  of  pastors  :  the  population  is  adjusting  itself  to  new 
commercial  and  industrial  conditions  and  is  flocking  to  the  cen- 
ters of  population,  and  can  be  served  by  fewer  spiritual  leaders. 
Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  further  fact  that  modern  Germany 
offers  so  many  more  remunerative  jjositions  in  callings  other  than 
the  ministry,  tliat  young  men  who  under  other  circumstances 
would  study  theology  now  enter  upon  other  pursuits.  Professor 
Baumgarten,  in  an  article  in  the  Chronilc,  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  intellectual  demands  now  made  on  the  ministry  are  so 
great  that  many  otherwise  inclined  shrink  from  entering  upon 
the  long  course  of  preparation.  The  quality  of  the  modern  the- 
ologian is  seemingly  superior  to  that  found  in  other  faculties. 
Fully  38.55  per  cent,  are  sons  of  university  men,  which  is  a 
larger  per  cent,  than  in  any  other  faculty. —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Dic.est. 


The  Growth  of  Islam. — Correspondence  from  India  that 
appears  in  the  London  Spectator  furnishes  surprising  informa- 
tion on  the  growth  of  Mohammedanism.  The  figures  given  are 
as  follows. 

Between  the  years  1891  and  1901  the  number  of  Mohammedans 
in  British  India  increased  from  57^^  millions  to  62_^  millions. 
In  the  same  period  the  Buddhists  have  grown  from  7,131,000  to 
9, 476, 000.  A  decrease  is  reported  in  the  heathen  population  from 
207,731,000  to  207,146,000.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Islam  is 
not  a  native,  but  a  foreign  religion  in  India.  During  this  same 
decade  the  Christian  jiopulation  has  grown  to  2,923,241,  an  in- 
crease of  638,861,  which  is  proportionallj*  a  good  sliowing;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  much  money  and  vast  energies  are 
enlisted  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  while  Mohammedan- 
ism lacks  these  auxiliaries.  The  Christian  population  in  India 
is  quite  fluctuating,  but  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  in  British 
India,  including  Europeans,  it  does  not  yet  number  three  mil- 
lions, while  the  Moslem  contingent  has  increased  in  twenty  years 
by  twelve  million  .souls. 

The  Christlkhe  Welt  (Leipsic,  No.  10),  in  commenting  on 
these  facts,  says  that  the  comparatively  small  demands  made  on 
converts  by  the  Mohammedans  will  go  a  great  way  to  explain 
why  Christianity  has  not  kept  equal  pace  with  its  Moslem  com- 
petitor. 

These  figures  do  not  altogether  agree  with  those  furnished  by 
Mission  Director  H.  Zeller,  a  good  authority,  in  the  All^^emeine 
Missionszeitschrift.  After  stating  that  the  world's  population 
is  now  1.544,510,000,  of  wiiom  534, 140.000 are  Christians,  10,860,- 
000  are  Jews,  175,290,000  are  Mohammedans,  and  823,420,000 
heathens  (among  whom  he  includes  300,000,000  adherents  of 
Confucius) ,  he  adds  :  "  It  can  be  stated  as  a  certainty  that  Chris- 
tianity is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  any  other  religion." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dic.est. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Rev.  Wll.i.iAM  H.  Mii.iUKN,  li.D.,  chaplain  of  the  United  States  .Senate 
since  1893,  died  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  on  April  10.  He  was  known  as  the 
"  blind  chaplain,"  havintf  met  with  an  accident  in  boyhood  which  com- 
pletely destroyed  his  sight. 

At  the  I'alm  .Sunday  service  in  the  Cathedral  at  Havana  an  Encyclical 
fnitn  the  Po|)e  was  read  bearing  on  relljiioiis  conditions  in  Cuba.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Kncyclical,  ("uba  is  to  be  divided  into  four  in- 
stead of  two  dioceses,  the  new  ones  to  be  known  as  the  dioceses  of  Piiiar  del 
Rio  and  Cienfuejfos.  .Santiago  will  remain  the  principal  see,  to  which  will 
be  subject  the  dioceses  of  Havana,  I'inar  del  Rio,  and  Clenfuegos.  I'orto 
Rico  is  severecl  from  the  see  of  Santiago  and  becomes  immediately  subject 
to  Rome  for  the  present.  The  Ivncyclical  concludes:  "Let  everybody  in 
sacred  orders  wholly  abstain  from  interference  in  political  matters.  No 
man  being  n  soldier  of  God  entangleth  himself  in  secular  business." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

PROGRESS   OF   THE    ELECTORAL   CAMPAIGN 

IN    GERMANY. 

QUITE  a  flurry  was  occasioned  among  German  party  leaders 
by  rumors  tliat  the  coming  Reichstag  elections  would  be 
held  in  May.  However,  the  date  has  now  officially  been  fixed 
for  June  i6  next.  An  important  announcement  is  to  the  effect 
that  government  measures  may  be  taken  to  safeguard  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot.     This  step  is  attributed  to  the  initiative  of 

Emperor  William, 
who  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Soc  ial- 
Democratic  vote 
owes  its  growth  to 
terrorism  by  party 
leaders.  The  So- 
cialist organs  pro- 
fess amusement  at 
this.  They  retort 
that  Conservative 
and  agrarian  mag- 
nates conduct  their 
tenants  in  droves 
to  the  polls  and 
look  on  while  the 
voting-papers  are 
deposited  in  tlie 
ballot  -  boxes.  A 
voting- paper  is 
distinguishable  by 
its  color,  and  any 
observer  can  tell, 
therefore,  how  a 
German  subject 
votes.  Employers 
of  labor  are 
charged  with 
taking  every  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact.  Under  the  proposed  reform,  the  voter  will 
enter  a  booth  and  put  his  ballot  in  an  envelope.  The  use  of  dis- 
tinguishing colors  will  likewise  be  abandoned.  The  Socialist 
Vorivdrts  (Berlin)  welcomes  these  changes  and  predicts  an 
increased  vote  for  its  following  in  consequence.  The  Coi:serva- 
tive  Hainbitti^er  Nachrichieii  objects  to  a  secret  ballot  on  gen- 
eral principles,  but  more  particularly  as  being  in  conflict  with 
Bismarckian  traditions.  As  to  the  election  itself,  its  issues,  ac- 
cording to  the  Democratic  Frankfurter  Zeitiing,  will  be  afforded 
by  a  Clerical-Conservative  combination  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
union  of  progressive  elements  on  the  other.  But  it  does  not 
conclude  from  this  that  the  Socialists  will  necessarily  be  the 
gainers.     It  simply  refrains  from  making  predictions. 

Liberal  papers  like  the  Vossische  Zeitiing  (Berlin)  think  there 
may  be  a  Clerical  setback.  The  Roman  Catholic  Center  party, 
it  says,  has  been  injured  by  the  affair  at  Treves,  where  the 
bishop  forbade  Roman  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  daughters 
to  the  public  high  school.  True,  the  bishop  withdrew  his  pro- 
hibition, but  only  after  the  Government  had  gone  over  bis  head 
to  the  Vatican.  The  fact  that  the  Government  went  to  the  Vati- 
can at  all  in  such  a  case  affronts,  it  says,  patriotic  sentiment. 
The  Clerical  Germaiiia  (Berlin)  thinks  the  Government  will  win 
a  great  victory  by  modifying  the  anti-Jesuit  law.  It  is  proposed 
to  repeal  a  section  of  that  law  forbidding  individual  residence 
in  Germany  to  Jesuits.  But  the  Government  should  repeal  all 
the  legal  disabilities  of  the  Jesuits  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 
The  Kolnische  Zeitung  says  the  more  stringent  clauses  of  the 


PAN-GERMANISM   IN   BISMARCKIAN    BOOTS. 

Professor   Hasse,    ihe   Pan-German    leader,   has 
taken  the  Bismarck  heirloom  as  his  own. 

—  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


anti-Jesuit  law  will  be  repealed  as  a  bid  for  Clerical  support  in 
the  future. 

Meantime  the  progress  of  the  political  campaign  tends  to  accent- 
uate the  mutual  antagonism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Center  and 
the  Social-Democrats.  The  Paris  Correspotuiani,  a  Roman 
Catholic  magazine,  devotes  an  article  to  a  review  of  the  position 
of  the  German  Center,  and  its  conclusion  is  that  the  party  is  in 
a  very  strong  situation.     It  observes  : 

"The  German  Center  triumphs  because  it  is  well  organized, 
because  its  forces  are  regularly  constituted,  because  its  chiefs 
lead  their  battalions  to  combat  according  to  a  plan  of  battle  long 
matured.  It  controls  the  universities,  but  it  also  controls  the 
masses.  It  directs  all  its  societies,  all  its  associations,  impress- 
ing upon  them  one  and  the  same  direction.  By  that  means  it  is 
all-powerful.  '  Whoever  controls  the  masses,  reigns, '  affirmed 
Mgr.  Ireland  quite  recently,  and  the  zealous  partizans  of  the 
Center  have  made  these  words  of  the  American  prelate  their 
motto.  The  Center  party  has  its  devoted  friends  not  only  in  the 
parliamentary  world  ;  it  has  the  support  of  the  episcopate,  the 
sympathies  of  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  the  confidence  of  the 
])eople.  Finally,  it  enjoys  the  imperial  favor.  Its  chiefs  in  the 
Reichstag  are  the  supports  of  the  Government,  the  firm  and 
unshakable  pillars  of  its  majority.  Count  von  Biilow  knows 
well  enough  that  tho.se  chiefs  are  at  times  exacting,  that  they 
extort  concessions  bit  by  bit,  that  they  now  wish  a  break  with 
the  traditional  Bismarckian  policy  and  the  negation  of  the 
Kulturkampf.  But  he  appreciates  the  treasures  of  strength  and 
loyalty  that  he  can  draw  upon  in  this  party  of  which  Malinkrot, 
Monfang,  Windthorst,  Lieber,  and  others  have  built  the  solid 
foundations  and  which  its  presentchiefs  direct  with  a  thoroughly 
military  discipline.  The  Catholics,  soldiers  of  Christ,  are  ex- 
cellent soldiers  of  the  empire.  They  have  faith  and  they  carry 
patriotism  to  the  point  of  Jingoism.  The  imperial  Government 
needs  the  Center  and  uses  it.  William  II.  wishes  to  make  Ger- 
many greater  than  she  is.  He  cherishes  his  idea  of  a  world-wide 
Pan-Germanism.  Altlio  he  has  at  times  strange  accesses  of 
deism,  altho  the  conception  forged  by  his  brain  is  half-way  be- 
tween the   two  confessions,  it  is  none  the  less  true — and  if  the 
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Count  von  Bulow's  dancing  policy  is  all  a  matter  of  trifling. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

case  be  curious  to  note,  the  example  should  be  remembered — 
that  the  Hohenzollern  chief  of  a  reformed  Germany  wishes  to 
realize  imperialism  by  means  of  Catholicism." 
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The  Socialist  organs,  of  course,  regard  the  Roman  Catholic 
Center  party  from  a  point  of  view  opposed  to  this  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  campaiga  they  express  themselves  freely.  Thus  the 
Neue  Zcit  (Stuttgart),  official  organ  of  the  Social-Democratic 
party,  declares  that  "perhai)s  in  no  otiier  one  circumstance  does 
the  reactionary  character  of  German  official  imperial  policy  reflect 
itself  with  such  symptomatic  clearness  as  in  the  fact  that  the 
very  party  which  at  the  foundation  of  tlie  empire  formed  itself 
out  of  the  most  reactionary  elements  to  hang  as  a  dead  weight  to 
its  development,  should  now  speak  the  decisive  word  in  the 
Reichstag."  The  Center,  we  are  told  by  this  organ,  was  origi- 
nally not  so  much  a  religious  as  a  separatist  party.  "Religion 
was  but  a  standard  about  which  gathered  all  who  opposed  na- 
tional unity.  .  .  .  Ultramontanism  being  the  most  cohesive  and 
most  powerful  of  these  elements,  it  attained  the  leadership  of 
this  new  party  "  : 

"Bismarck  had  only  to  adopt  a  half-way  modern  and  rational 
policy  in  order  to  overcome  this  opposition.  As  is  known,  he 
did  not  do  this,  but  with  diplomatic  shortsightedness  took  the 
appearance  for  the  reality.  He  began  that  war  of  brute  force 
against  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  that  Virchow  so  fortunately 
styled  the  Kulturkampf.  .  .  .  The  more  foolish  this  Kulturkampf 
was  the  greater  was  the  gain  it  brought  the  Center.  What  bet- 
ter could  befall  this  separatist  and  reactionary  party  than  the 
privilege  of  playing  the  part  of  champion  of  popular  rights  not 
only  with  an  appearance  of  truth  but  to  a  certain  extent  in 
actual  fact?  Supported  by  the  still  potent  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  it  fought  the  battle  forced  upon  it  with 
a  strength  and  a  success  hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  case  of  a 
bourgeois  party  in  Germany.  Now  nothing  so  assures  a  party 
the  steadfast  adherence  of  the  masses  as  fidelity  to  principle,  as 
ability  to  crown  its  cause  with  its  victims  to  that  cause.  The 
Center  could  long  thrive  on  such  capital.  But  if  it  could  thus 
boast  of  being  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  battle,  none  the  less  has 
the  current  of  time  eaten  into  the  foundation-stones  of  this 
tower.  With  its  victory,  the  Center  necessarily  lays  bare  its 
own  antediluvian  character.  The  whole  fruit  of  its  victory  over 
a  reactionary  government  was  simply  to  become  the  footstool  of 
that  very  government,  to  do  it  more  abjectly  helot  service  than 
has  ever  been  rendered  by  any  other  bourgeois  party.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  anybody,  but  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  policy  peculiar  to  the  Center  can  not  be  carried  out.  The 
great  industrial  land  of  Germany  can  neither  relapse  into  the 
long  outgrown  stage  of  a  German  confederation  nor  can  it  place 
Itself  under  the  lordship  of  the  Pope.  The  Center  must  content 
Itself  with  supporting  every  reactionary  tendency,  no  matter 
whence  it  emanates.  It  is  not  even  the  soul  of  reaction,  but 
merely  its  lackey.  So  contem[)tibly  little  a  part  has  never  before 
been  played  by  a  ruling  party  in  a  parliament." — Translations 
made Jor  The  Literakv  Digest. 


BULGARIA. 

WHAT  the  world  knows  as  the  Macedonian  crisis  is  in  real- 
ity a  series  of  crises,  one  opening  into  another,  and 
known  collectively  as  the  problem  of  the  Balkans.  Bulgaria, 
the  turbulent  principality  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878, 
has  just  aggravated  the  Macedonian  crisis  by  having  a  crisis 
■on  her  own  account.  It  grew  out  of  the  attitude  of  General 
Taprikofl,  a  Bulgarian  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  Balkan  type. 
This  person  is  the  champion  of  the  great  Bulgarian  idea,  which 
is  that  Bulgaria  should  expand.  By  absorl)ing  Macedonia,  Bul- 
garia would  expand  considerably.  As  (Jeneral  PaprikofT  hap- 
pened to  be  Bulgarian  Minister  of  War  when  the  Macedonian 
"reforms"  were  promulgated  recently,  he  was  able  to  put  forth 
a  policy  of  his  own.  He  suggested  large  appropriations  for  the 
army  and  a  massing  of  Bulgarian  troops.  This  course  would 
be  a  highly  popular  one.  but  it  was  resisted  by  the  Bulgarian 
Premier,  Dr.  Daneff,  who  is  under  Russian  influence  and  who 
said  that  measures  of  the  kind  would  be  "provocative."  Unable 
to  carry  his  point.  General  Paprikoff  resigned.  The  ministry 
could  not  find  a  successor  to  him  and  resigned  in  a  body. 


Tlie  Russian  Government  now  intervened.  A  message  of 
some  sort  was  sent  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Daneff  ministry  resumed  office  minus  General  Paprikoff,  whose 
place  as  Minister  of  War  has  been  taken  by  Colonel  Savoff.  He 
is  not  exactly  a  champion  of  Russia.  In  fact  he  refu.sed  to  take 
office  at  Hrst  because  the  Russophile  party  in  Bulgaria  wanted 
to  force  upon  him  as  his  chief  of  staff  one  of  themselves.  How- 
ever, the  net  result  is  believed  in  the  European  press  to  mean  a 
strengthening  of  the  Russian  hand  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Macedonian  question.     '^\\q  Journal  lies  Debais  (Paris)  says: 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the  Government  at  Sofia  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  matters  in  hand  so  that  the  Macedonian  efferves- 
cence may  receive  no  encouragement  from  Bulgaria.  This  is 
the  more  imperative  because  it  appears  from  a  series  of  Russian 
consular  reports,  published  officially  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the 
revolutionary  committees  are  continuing  their  unhappy  work  in 
Macedonia,  where,  in  consequence  of  their  activity  and  in  spite 
of  the  reforms,  the  situation  is  still  far  from  satisfactory." 

Bulgaria,  in  fact,  is  regarded  by  the  European  press  of  the 
Continent  as  the  obstacle  to  Macedonian  reform.  The  Bulgarian 
Government  has,  it  is  true,  dissolved  the  Macedonian  commit- 
tees within  its  jurisdiction,  notes  Wxq  Fii^aro  (Paris).  "It  has 
refused  to  ask  the  sobranje  for  new  military  appropriations.  It 
has  heeded  the  advice  of  European  diplomacy.  That  is  very 
good.  But  it  is  not  enough."  European  diplomacy  must  step  in 
and  accomplish  something.  "It  can  not  be  pretended  that 
European  diplomacy  has  yet  achieved  any  noteworthy  results." 
But  European  diplomacy  has  at  least  eliminated  Bulgaria  from 
the  Macedonian  problem,  according  to  the  Vecherna  (Sofia), 
which  says  that  Russia  secured  the  settlement  of  the  Bulgarian 
cabinet  crisis.  Prince  Ferdinand  was  informed  from  St.  Peters- 
burg that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  Bulgaria's  action  in 
all  that  related  to  Macedonia.  —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE    UNITED   STATES   AND    GERMANY. 

SOME  evil  spirit,  as  mischievous  as  Puck,  must  preside  over 
the  relations  which  the  gods  have  decreed  shall  subsist  be- 
tween tile  realm  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  republic  of  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  Such  is  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  an  influential  newspaper  in  Paris,  after  a  long 
editorial  analysis  beginning  with  the  dispute  as  to  the  particular 
brand  of  champagne  sjiattered  by  Miss  Roosevelt  over  a  certain 
yacht  and  ending  with  a  series  of  confidential  remarks  by  Ad- 
miral Dewey.  The  German  newspapers  do  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  theory  of  a  mischievous  Puck.  They  are  referring, 
instead,  to  "American  insolence"  and  to  "the  power  of  the 
United  States  at  .sea."  which  they  deem  insignificant  just  now, 
notwithstanding  the  heroic  "  mouthing  "  of  "  Mr. "  Dewey,  as  they 
call  him.  The  Hamburger  Nachric/iten,  sworn  foe  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  is  unable  to  agree  that  the  Dewey  incident  indi- 
cates "a  childish  spirit."  It  says  the  Berlin  Government  takes 
the  matter  calmly  in  order  to  avoid  conflict.  "After  all  the  ex- 
perience we  have  already  had  with  Admiral  Dewey,"  it  says 
further,  "we  can  attach  little  weight  to  liis  attempt  to  talk  him- 
self out  of  his  indiscretion  " — the  Hamburg  organ  referring  here 
to  the  Admiral's  explanation  to  the  President.  "The  other 
considerations  afTecting  the  matter  may  be  gaged  by  recalling 
wIkiI  would  liajipen  to  a  German  admiral  who  referred  to  the 
American  navy  in  such  contemptuous  terms.  But  really  ..." 
and  the  German  paper  interrupts  itself  with  three  dots  instead 
of  concluding  its  sentence.  The  Berlin  organs  do  not  think  the 
Admiral  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  instituted  his 
conii)arisons  between  the  United  States  navy  and  that  of  William 
II.  German  comparisons  on  this  point  result  in  a  verj'  different 
showing.  The  distinguished  German  naval  expert,  Count  Re- 
venllow,  writing  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  says: 

"Admiral    Dewey   feels  called   upon   to  say   that   his  recent 
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remarks  concerning  the  German  navy  were  not  inspired  by 
unfriendliness  for  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  he  admits  the 
accuracy  of  the  version  of  his  remarks  that  appeared  in  the  Ger- 
man press.  He  said,  therefore,  among  other  things:  'The  kite 
maneuvers  in  West  Indian  waters  were  an  impressive  lesson  [  !J 
to  the  Emperor,  whocould  not  send  an  equal  number  against  my 
fifty-four  ships.'  Thus  spoke  the  most  famous  admiral  of  the 
United  States,  the  highest  authority  in  its  navy,  to  an  inter- 
viewer. Had  these  words  been  used  by  ilie  reporter  of  a  yellow 
newspaper  they  would  have  been  thought  only  natural  and  in 
conformity  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  a  press  that  addicts  itself 
to  stirring  up  the  masses  by  means  of  misrepresentation.  The 
war-tried  admiral,  who  destroyed  Spanish  ships  with  vastly 
superior  forces,  adopts  the  tone  of  the  yellow  press  and  has  evi- 
dently not  thought  of  the  element  whose  torch-bearer  he  thus 
becomes.  He  threatens  with  his  fifty-four  ships  the  German 
blockading  squadron,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  English  cruis- 
ers, succeeded  in  blockading  Vene- 
zuela, impotent  at  sea,  and  he  thus 
lends  the  authority  of  his  reputation 
to  the  absurd  fable  that  only  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can maneuvering  squadron  was 
Germany  restrained  from  violating 
the  assumed  rights  of  America  with 
the  aid  of  inferior  cruisers  and  an- 
tiquated school-ships." 

The  respected  German  count, 
who  is  a  well-informed  student  of 
naval  affairs,  next  takes  up  the 
subject  of  the  comparative  strength 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
at  sea,  in  so  far  as  that  subject  has 
any  bearing  upon  Admiral  Dewey's 
observations.  "If  Admiral  Dewey 
meant,"  he  says,  "that  Germany  is 
not  in  a  position  to  send  against 
his  fifty-four  ships  a  fleet  of  equal 
strength,  he  flew  in  the  face  of  com- 
mon sense,  for  a  man  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  must  or  oug'.it 
to  know  the  strength  of  the  German 
navy.  The  very  mention  of  fifty- 
four  ships  is  calculated  to  mislead 
the  unknowing,  for  it  implies  noth- 
ing as  to  fighting  strength."  In  proof  of  this,  the  German  ex- 
pert enters  into  the  following  analysis  of  the  American  force 
lately  in  the  Caribbean  : 

"The  republic's  fleet  included  but  six  battle-ships  of  various 
and  partly  antiquated  types.  The  United  States  navy,  more- 
over, does  not  include  one  genuinely  modern  armored  cruiser. 
Our  first  squadron,  kept  constantly  in  service,  which  is  homoge- 
neous and  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  would  be  incontestably 
superior  to  this  improvised  maneuvering  combination  of  Dewey's. 
The  '  lesson  '  is  therefore  '  impressive, '  but  in  a  sense  contrary  to 
that  which  Admiral  Dewey  would  have  accepted.  The  naval 
evolutions  of  the  American  ships  are  still  of  the  kindergarten 
kind  throughout.  They  usually  end  in  victory  for  the  American 
side  and  in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  enemy,  the  object 
being  to  win  encomiums  for  the  American  armada  and  its  com- 
manders from  the  newspapers.  I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  navy  has  a  great  future  before  it,  but  meanwhile  there  is 
no  occasion  to  regard  it  as  a  superior  and  awe-inspiring  force." 

The  personal  aspect  of  the  problem  is  glanced  at  by  ttie  count 
in  a  manner  equally  unflattering  to  American  self-esteem.  He 
finds  that  crews  of  United  States  war-ships  are  apt  to  desert  in  a 
body.  "  When  the  food  fails  to  please  one  of  these  free  men  or 
the  service  is  unsatisfactory  he  takes  leave,  never  to  be  seen 
again." 

The  "extraordinary  inferiority"  of  marksmanship   is  also  a 
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characteristic  of  our  gunnery.  "If  it  sufficed  to  annihilate  the 
Spanish  fleet,  that  merely  sliowed  the  striking  inferiority  of  the 
latter  and  the  prodigal  use  of  ammunition  aboard  the  American 
ships."  To-day  the  United  States  can  not  find  officers  and  men 
enough  for  its  navy.     And  this  is  the  summing  up: 

"  Nobody  will  seriously  deny  that  America  commands  the  first 
place  in  the  field  of  brag,  and  that  Admiral  Dewey  does  not  belie 
this  distinction.  Whether  his  standing  as  a  commanding  officer 
of  the  first  rank  will  be  enhanced  by  giving  publicity  to  opinions 
that  do  not  correspond  to  the  facts  may  be  doubted.  At  any 
rate  he  has  acquired  a  new  standing  by  this  means.  Let  us  hope 
that  one  result  will  be  the  ending  of  presents  and  invitations  for 
the  future.  It  occurs  to  me,  finally,  that  a  despatch-boat  in  the 
German  navy  bears  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  the  President  of 

the  United  States  !  " 

The  utterances  of  Admiral  Dewey 
simply  express  the  sentiment  of  a 
jingo  element  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Berliner  Lo- 
Icalatizeiger.  "He  belongs  to  the 
highest  class  socially,  in  the  great 
republic,  and  behind  him  stands 
the  imperial  jingodom  of  the  Union, 
which  is  never  weary  of  rousing 
hatred  of  Germany."  The  same 
paper  also  denies  that  Emperor 
William  sent  any  invitation  to 
President  Roosevelt  for  the  United 
States  squadron  to  visit  Kiel.  The 
Tdgliche  Rundschau  (Berlin)  says 
Emperor  William  notified  President 
Roosevelt  that  "if  an  American 
squadron  came  to  Europe  it  would 
be  made  welcome  in  Kiel  too." 
President  Roosevelt  "received  this 
notification  from  the  Emperor  with 
great  delight  and  satisfaction." 
Furthermore,  "there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  Emperor  William's 
notification  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  European  trip  of  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron."  The 
London  Times,  however,  insists  that  an  invitation  was  sent, 
and  that  "as  a  matter  of  fact "  two  communications  were  sent  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  subject.  "Some  annoyance  is  felt  in 
[German]  official  circles  at  the  issue  of  the  affair,"  it  says,  "and 
especially  at  its  having  become  public."  The  London  News 
adds  that  when  "the  Kaiser  invited  a  wandering  American 
squadron  to  call  at  Kiel,  its  peregrinations  were  promptly  cur- 
tailed on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts  "  : 

"All  this  must  have  been  sufficiently  annoying,  without  the 
oil  poured  upon  the  flames  by  Admiral  Dewey,  who  is  not  the 
most  discreet  of  personages Taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, there  has  never  been  a  more  deliciouslj'  provocative 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  an  admiral  to  the  head  of  a 
friendly  state.  If  there  is  one  thing  the  Kaiser  wishes  to  avoid 
it  is  the  appearance  of  friction  between  Germany  and  America. 
Yet  the  admiral  said  not  a  word  of  the  British  navy,  but  visited 
his  criticisms  solely  upon  the  would-be  hosts  at  Kiel.  Really  it 
does  seem  as  if  Germany  and  the  United  States  had  better  leave 
one  another  alone  for  a  while  till  their  heads  cool  again.  Too 
persistent  attempts  at  unwelcome  flattery  offend  the  most  good- 
humored  of  nations." 

Indignant  outbursts  from  the  German  press  are  only  natural, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Standard.  "Such  observations  [as 
Admiral  Dewey's]  might  certainly  be  thought  to  bear  a  very 
direct  and  pointed  application,  and  the  German  press  has  accord- 
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ingly  taken  them  up  with  some  heat.     Hut  Admiral  l^ewey  had 
never  thought  of  pointing  the  scornful  finger  at  any  one  nation  "  : 

"Admiral  Dewey  was,  in  short,  talking  at  his  ease  to  his  own 
domestic  circle  and  without  any  after-thought  that  his  words 
would  carry  further.  He  is,  however,  much  too  considerable  a 
man  not  to  attract  attention  far  beyond  the  spacious  confines  of 
the  United  States  whenever  he  opens  his  lips  on  matters  con- 
nected with  his  profession.  Justly  admired  in  his  own  country 
for  directness  of  speech,  he  may  become  a  public  embarrassment 
when,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  argument,  lie  reverts  to  com- 
parisons with  a  power  which  is  intensely  touchy  about  its  mari- 
time dignity.  Such  utterances,  when  telegraphed  across  the 
Atlantic  in  brief  summary,  are  sometimes  subjected  to  a  copious 
process  of  expansion  by  comment." 

"Every  one  is  aware,"  observes  the  Paris  Temps,  in  the  course 
of  an  exhaustive  study  of  Germany's  relations  with  the  United 
States,  "that  nothing  is  so  painful,  in  public  life  perhaps  even 
more  than  in  private  life,  as  advances  that  are  repelled.  A 
friendship  offered  with  a  certain  exuberance  is  transformed  when 
refused  into  downright  enmity.  Now,  Emperor  William,  with  a 
perseverance  forming  a  striking  element  in  his  originality,  has 
for  some  time  heaped  upon  the  republican  Yankees  proposals  for 
a  cordial  intimacy  and  concert.  Not  without  a  certain  ostenta- 
tion he  did  American  boat-builders  the  honor  of  ordering  a  j-acht 
from  them.  When  this  masterpiece  of  naval  architecture  was 
completed,  he  was  pleased  to  treat  President  Roosevelt's  daugh- 
ter— a  young  person  whose  charm  is  valued  highly  by  the  world, 
but  whom  the  ungallant  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  does 
not  recognize  at  all — like  a  princess  of  the  blood  and  a  daughter 
of  America  in  the  royal  sense.  He  got  her  to  christen  his  boat 
and  to  break  over  it  the  traditional  bottle  of  champagne.  This 
extra-constitutional  politeness  did  not  have  quite  the  effect  its 
imperial  author  intended." 

The  Parisian  daily  adds  that  this  was  not  all.  "Once  again. 
Emperor  William  called  upon  his  brother.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  to  represent  His  Majesty  in  person,  this  time  upon 
democratic  soil,  as  he  had  recently  charged  him  to  be  his  repre- 
sentative—  in  a  quite  dillerent  capacity — in  China.  Whether  it 
be  that  this  naval  prince  is  better  fitted  to  obey  an  order  to  make 
the  Son  of  Heaven  feel  the  weight  of  the  mailed  fist  of  the  chief 
of  the  German  legions  than  to  stretch  out  to  the  American  people 
the  velvet-covered  mailed  fist  of  Euroiie's  firstcrowned  diplomat- 
ist, or  whether  the  democracy  beyond  the  sea  has  a  congenital 
and  insuperable  incompatibility  of  disposition  as  regards  scions 
of  ancient  dynasties,  it  can  not  be  said  that  Prince  Henry's  mis- 
sion succeeded."     Our  authority  proceeds  : 

"As  if  to  accentuate  the  unfortunate  impression  produced  by 
this  i)rincely  junket,  William  H.,  who  certainly  has  a  mania  for 
making  embarrassing  gifts  and  who  ob.served  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  reception  given  the  French  mission  at  the  time  the  Rochani- 
beau  statue  was  unveiled,  thought  it  opportune  to  offer  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  could  not  help  it.  and  to  the  American 
people,  who  did  not  want  it,  the  statue  of  Frederick  H.  No  one 
had  anticipated  the  appearance  in  such  an  aspect  of  the  King  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the. author  of  the  Anti-Machiavelli. 
And  the  American  people,  embarrassed  by  the  gift,  weary  of 
receiving  tributes  that  mean  nothing  to  them  and  which  seem  to 
bind  them  to  something  or  other,  have  not  expanded  toward  this 
monarch  in  stone  and  have  not  as  yet  made  a  move  toward  ma- 
king ready  his  site.  Under  such  auspices  was  ushered  in  the 
complication  of  the  Venezuelan  blockade.  Instantly  every 
Yankee  suspicion  was  aroused.  A  formidable  current  of  irrita- 
tion set  in.  .Sentence  of  death  was  desired  against  the  British 
cabinet  for  lending  itself  to  the  German  enterpri.se.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  that  last  resort  of  American  policy,  was  brought 
fortii  from  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton and  brandislied  like  a  menace  about  the  heads  of  the  rash." 

The  curious  circumstance  is,  says  the  French  semi-miuisterial 
organ,  that  of  the  three  Powers  cooperating  in  Venezuela,  Ger- 
many was  the  one  singled  out  for  ojjprobrium  by  the  Americans. 


"If  Emperor  William  thought  he  would  improve  this  state  of 
mind  by  overpowering  a  recalcitrant  nation  with  new  offers  of 
friendship  and  loading,  in  Moliere's  phrase,  the  fury  of  his  em- 
braces with  protestations,  he  deceived  himself  once  again."  His 
cordial  invitation  for  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  to  visit  Kiel 
was  not  accepted.  "  Like  a  well-bred  man,  a  courteous  states- 
man, a  prudent  chief  of  state,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  great 
republic  enveloped  his  refusal  in  the  politest  forms.  Mr.  Hay, 
his  Secretary  of  State,  is  undoubtedly  a  diplomatist  of  a  good 
school,  well  able  to  sugar-coat  all  pills.  But  this  was  none  the 
less  a  bitter  pill.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Berlin  official  press — 
probably  at  an  order  from  the  Foreign  Office — asserted,  against 
all  truth  and  probability,  that  no  official  invitation  had  been 
extended."  On  top  of  all  this.  Admiral  Dewey  "pours  oil  on  the 
flames,"  which,  concludes  our  authority,  "is  an  additfonal  link  in 
a  chain  of  misunderstandings."  Such  was  the  tone  of  European 
press  comment  w  hen  an  additional  misunderstanding  arose  in 
Germany.  The  presence  of  the  United  States  European  squad- 
ron at  Marseilles,  to  do  honor  to  President  Loubet,  was  criticized 
in  Berlin  papers,  which  confused  that  American  naval  force  with 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  All  saw  an  aggravation  of  the 
"snub  to  Germany."  This  criticism,  it  seems,  led  to  the  order 
just  issued  in  Washington  directing  the  presence  at  Kiel  during 
regatta  week  of  the  United  States  European  squadron.  ■ —  Trans- 
lations made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


MARQUIS   ITO'S   DOUBTFUL   VICTORY. 

MARQUIS  ITO  has  emerged  from  the  recent  general  election 
in  Japan  with  a  larger  following  than  that  of  any  other 
individual  or  group  in  the  lower  house.  The  Seiyu-Kai,  as  the 
party  of  the  marquis  is  called,  has  shown  symptoms  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  break  away  from  the  leadership  of  this  grand  old  man, 
and  trouble  is  anticipated  when  efforts  are  made  to  increase  the 
taxes  for  the  sake  of  the  navy.  The  result  of  the  election,  in 
Russian  opinion,  means  that  the  voters  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  Too  much  money  is  going  for  battle- 
ships and  guns.  The  land  tax  must  be  reduced  instead  of  being 
increased.  This  Russian  interpretation  of  the  event  has  been 
disjiuted  in  England.  The  Kobe  Herald,  a  British  paper  pub- 
lished in  Japan,  says: 

"Marquis  Ito's  party  have  a  working  majority.  Viscount 
Katsura's  appeal  to  the  electorate,  it  is  plain,  has  not  helped  to 
improve  his  position  ;  rather  has  it  made  it  more  difficult.  The 
question  that  now  awaits  .solution  is  what  course  will  the  Govern- 
ment adopt.  They  deliberately  appealed  to  the  country  for  sup- 
port against  a  House  of  Representatives  which  refu.sed  to  approve 
and  indorse  their  land-lax  program,  and  have  been  signally 
defeated.  Will  they  now,  notwithstanding  tlie  emphatic  verdict 
given  by  the  electors  in  response  to  a  clear  and  definite  appeal, 
insist  upon  the  adoption  of  their  plan  and  again  endeavor  to 
force  the  enhanced  land-tax  bill  through  the  Diet;  or  gracefully 
recognize  that  upon  this  subject  the  opposition  are  the  real  in- 
terpreters of  the  voice  of  the  country,  and  place  their  resigna- 
tions in  the  hands  of  his  Imperial  Majesty?  The  latter  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  logical  course  open  to  them." 

Native  press  opinion  deems  it  probable  or  at  least  possible 
that  the  Marquis  Ito  may  arrive  at  some  arrangement  with  the 
ministerial  minority  by  means  of  which  the  cabinet  can  be  saved. 
The  Xiclii  Nii/ii  S/timbun  shares  this  opinion.  But  whatever 
happens,  the  anti-imperialists  appear  to  be  gaining  control  of  the 
l)opular  branch  of  the  Japanese  legislature.  The  Jiji  Shimpo  is 
unable  to  concede  any  importance  to  a  rumored  split  in  Marquis 
Tlo's  party.  The  Asahi  has  a  different  opinion,  and  it  intimates 
Uiat  "bolters"  will  destroy  the  majority  of  the  marquis.  It 
should  be  rememliercd  that  parliamentary  institutions  in  Japan 
are  conceived  in  a  German  spirit  rather  than  in  a  British  consti- 
tutional one.  Ministries  and  majorities  do  not  neces.sarily  go 
together. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 

AN    INTERPRETER   OF   THE   OBSCURE. 

The  Bf.TTEK  sort.     By  Henry  James.     Cloth,  5'i  x  S  in.,  4.-1  pp.      I'rice, 
$1.50.    Charles  Scribners  Sons. 

IN  Mr.  Henry  James's  latest  book,  consisting  of  eleven  short  stories, 
his  admirers  will  find  those  qualities  which  they  most  care  for,  and 
his  detractors,  those  whom  Mr.  James  has  the  power  of  irritating 
and  angering,  will  find  much  to  enrage  them. 

Mr.  James  has  summarized  his  stories  and  his  attitude  toward  life  in  a 
word  wliich  ho  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  :  "  It  is  not 

my  fault  if  I  am  so  put  together  as 
often  to  find  more  life  in  situations 
obscure  and  subject  to  interpretation, 
than  in  the  gross  rattle  of  the  fore- 
ground." 

In  these  stories  he  deals  entirely 
with  obscure  situations.  He  has  ex- 
pressed obscure  emotions  which  other 
writers  have  never  dared  attempt. 
Occasionally  he  goes  too  far,  and  the 
"  obscure  situation  "  becomes  so 
shadowy  that  one  wonders  if  there 
really  is  any  situation. 

"The  Beast  in  the  Jungle"  is  one 
of  these  latter  sort  of  stories.  But 
most  of  these  tales  are  up  to  his  very 
highest  standard,  faultless  in  work- 
manship, original  in  motive.  They 
belong  to  that  rare  and  precious  kind 
of  writing  which  enlarges  the  reader's 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  open 
new  vistas  of  what  a  writer,  if  only  he  is  great  enough,  can  express  on 
paper.  One  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  while  other  authors  are 
ringing  the  changes  on  the  same  old  plots,  all  around  them  lies  life, 
full  of  situations  that  have  never  been  "  written  up  "  ;  an  eartli  peopled 
with  men  and  women  whose  emotions  have  only  been  touched  upon  in 
the  most  superficial  way. 

He  has  the  defects  of  his  virtues  undoubtedly.  He  has  written  long 
stories  which  contain  only  the  material  for  a  short  one.  His  passion 
for  the  obscure  situation  has  often  run  away  with  him  so  that  he  has  not 
stopped  to  consider  whether  it  was  significant  or  not,  if  only  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  interpret.  But  how  far  he  can  make  one  see  when  he  is  at 
his  best!  "  The  Papers,"  for  instance,  the  last  story  in  the  volume  un- 
der consideration,  is  the  story  of  the  desire  for  publicity  which  the  daily 
press  has  aroused  in  the  world.  Certain  facts  know^n  to  all  newspaper 
people,  of  the  way  people  talk  for  pubhcation  about  their  private 
affairs,  have  been  described  with  an  insight  that  is  little  short  of  un- 
canny. "The  Birthplace,"  "The  Beldonald  Holbein,"  "The  Tone  of 
Time,"  are  all  stories  which  deserve  the  highest  place  among  the  short 
stories  of  the  last  fiftv  vears. 


HENRY  JAMES. 


THE   WOMAN   AND   THE   BALLOT. 

The  History  of  Wo.man-Suffk.age.  Edited  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Ida  Husted  Harper.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  6}i  x  g%  in.,  1,144  pp.  Pub- 
lished by  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

AFTER  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  this  volume  comes  to  complete 
the  history  (in  four  volumes)  of  the  earnest  struggle  of  half  a 
centurj'.     It  is  of  advantage  to  the  opponents  as  to  the  advocates 
of  woman-suffrage  that  the  history  of  the  movement  should  have  been 
prepared  by  those  who  have  been  its  chief  promoters  and  champions. 

In  the  preface,  Mrs.  Harper  relates 
how  in  1876  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  un- 
dertook the  work  : 

"  So  little  did  they  foresee  the  mag- 
nitude which  the  labor  would  assume 
that  they  made  a  mutual  agreement 
to  accept  no  engagements  for  four 
months,  expecting  to  finish  it  within 
that  time." 

It  was  not  till  1881  that  the  first  vol- 
ume appeared,  the  second  following 
in  1882,  and  the  third  in  1885.  Mrs. 
Stanton's  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  final  volume,  and  many  of  the 
collaborators  have  passed  away  ;  but 
Miss  -'\nthony  has  given  the  work  her 
close  personal  attention  to  the  end. 

The  history  of  the  general   move- 
ment for  woman-suffrage  is  of  neces- 
sity largely  a  history  of  conventions, 
arguments,  addresses,  petitions,  and  resolutions.     As  always  in  a  wom- 
an's record,  the  personal  element   is  made  especially   prominent,  and 
feminine  emphasis  is  given  to  receptions,  banquets,  fairs,  greetings. 


and  farewells.  Yet  these  personal  touches  add  piquancy  and  vivid- 
ness to  what  might  else  be  rather  a  dry  record. 

At  the  same  time  every  man  must  respect  the  strength  and  keenness 
of  argument,   the  indomitable  persistence,  the  courage,  self-sacrifice, 
and     quenchless     enthusiasm      with 
which  the  reform  has  been  advocated 
and  brought  mto  prominence. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  vol- 
ume as  a  record  of  i;-s gestLC,  and  that 
which  will  give  it  deservedly  high 
place  as  a  work  of  reference,  is  the 
detailed  account  by  localities  of  what 
has  been  attained  in  behalf  of  woman 
in  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  British  colonies,- 
and  in  other  lands.  To  this  itemized 
record  no  less  than  fifty  chapters 
(xxv.  to  Ixxiv.  inclusive)  are  devoted. 

Incidentally  are  brought  out  the 
results  attained  in  the  long  conflict 
for  the  now  unquestioned  "rights" 
of  woman,  "  to  have  personal  free- 
dom, to  acquire  an  education,  to  earn 
a  living,  to  claim  her  wages,  to  own 
property,  to  make  contracts,  to  bring 

suit,  to  testify  in  court,  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  just  cause,  to  possess 
her  children,  to  claim  a  share  of  the  accumulations  durmg  marriage." 
Testimony  to  show  the  favorable  efifects  of  woman-suffrage  in  the  four 
States  where  it  prevails, —  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  —  is 
accumulated. 
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IDA  HUSTED  HARPER. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 


IRISH    TYPES. 

TUK  SQUntF.F.N.     By  Shan  Bullock.     Cloth,  5  x  jl^  in.,  288  pp.     Price,  $1.25- 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

WHO  can  read  one  of  Shan  Bullock's  pastoral  tales  without  being 
conscious  of  an  atmosphere  that  carries  one  altogether  out  of  the 
ruts  and  requirements  of  every-day  practical  life  ?    It  is  not  per- 
haps an  atmosphere  of  which  one  would  care  to  inhale  a  great  deal  ;  but 
an  occasional  steep  in  it  refreshes,  uplifts,  and  gives  a  sense  of  variety. 

The  Squireen  is  far  from  an  admirable  character,  we  would  not  care  to 
have  him  for  a  near  relative,  nor  be  obliged  to  dine  and  sup  with  him  daily ; 
nevertheless  we  feel  the  fascination  of  his  untamed,  primitive  soul,  his 
brute  strength,  overflowing  life,  and  uncurbed  masterfulness,  that  knew 
no  law  save  its  own  desires.  He  makes  us  feel  that  we  know  what  our 
remote  ancestors  were  at  their  best — those  Norman  raiders  and  bucca- 
neers from  whom  our  "  best  people" 
to-day  try  to  claim  descent.  It  is  a 
type  that  the  older  English  writers 
used  to  present  with  variations  in  the 
Yorkshire  squires ;  that  Charlotte 
Bronte  drew  in  Rochester.  Just 
now,  however,  we  see  him  at  his 
best  only  when  manipulated  by  the 
newer  group  of  Irish  writers,  and 
when  placed  within  Irish  environ- 
ment. 

And  this,  too,  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
it  is  doubtless  in  Ireland,  not  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  type  in  its  pristine  glory 
may  be  found  still  flourishing,  just  as 
Shakespearian  English  may  be  daily 
heard  from  the  lips  of  an  Irish  peas- 
ant, but  never  from  that  of  an  Eng- 
lish cockney.  The  history  of  the 
peerage  shows  that  while  old  Norman 
titles  still  exist  in  plenty  in  England, 

neither  name  nor  blood  of  their  founders  can  be  claimed  by  those  hold- 
ing them  to-day  ;  but  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  titles  founded  by  Strong- 
bow  and  his  followers  in  Ireland  are  held  to-day  by  direct  descendants 
of  the  men  who  built  them  ;  while  the  Norman  names  among  the 
peasantry  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the  O's  and  Mac's  of  the  Celts. 

So  much  in  support  of  Shan  Bullock's  well-depicted  type,  Martin 
Hynes,  the  Squireen,  or  petty  squire  ;  bullying,  persuasive,  sordid, 
lavish,  mean,  reckless,  and  beloved, — a  type  that  clings  to  memory. 

The  women  of  the  story  are  as  distinct  in  their  way  as  the  men.  Kate 
Trant,  the  woman  whom  Martin  loves,  and  Jane  Fallon,  she  whom  he 
marries,  have  in  their  totally  different  ways  more  strength  than  the 
man — the  chaste,  self-controlling  strength  of  womanly  poise.  All  the 
characters  are  of  the  Protestant,  Orange  cult. 

Contrasting  them  with  their  Catholic  neighbors,  the  author  remarks  : 
''  They  are  better  clothed  and  better  fed,  bolder  of  eye  and  bearing, 
bigger,  harder,  coarser,  tighter  of  lip,  stronger  of  hand  and  body  ;  more 
prosaic,  also  narrower  of  mind  and  less  variously  gifted." 

Bullock  knows  his  land  too  well  not  to  intimate  that  while  it  is  from 
these  the  thrifty  traders  spring,  it  is  not  from  them  spring  the  poets,  the 
artists,  orators,  scholars,  or  statesmen  of  Ireland. 


SHAN   BULLOCK. 
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MR.   CARRYL'S    PERPLEXING   QUESTION. 

The  LieUTENAN T-dOVtRNOk.     I?y  Guy  Wetiiiore  Cairyl.     Cloth,  5x8  in., 
269  pp.     Price,  $1  50.     Houghton,  MifSin  &  Co. 

MR.    GUY   WETMORE  CARRYL  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
man  of  wit  in  his  private  life,  and,  in  his  writing,  a  seiniprufcs- 
si'inal  humorist.     We  know  him  through  the  many  humorous 
rimes  which  he  has  written,  some   of  them  very  funny.     He  has  also 
written  many  acceptable  short  stories,  usually  in  a  gay  and  amusing 
vein. 

Here  in  his  first  novel  we  find  ourselves  sometimes  in  darkest  politics, 
sometimes  in  softest  sentiment,  and  in  neither  the  slate-making  nor  the 

love-making  does  a  ray  of  humor  ever 
penetrate.  Such  a  book  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Carryl  seems  explicable  only 
on  the  ground  that  the  author,  un- 
derstanding that  both  sentiment  and 
politics  pay  in  literature,  had  gone  to 
work  and  laid  on  the  love  interest  and 
the  political  interest  with  a  trowel 
instead  of  a  mere  pen.  The  ending 
makes  one  feel  that  Mr.  Carryl  has 
written  with  malice  aforethought. 
In  closing,  he  leaves  an  ethical  prob- 
lem for  the  reader  to  grapple  with — 
one  of  these,  "  Should -she -kill -her - 
child-or-let-it-starve?"  sort  of  ques- 
tions. The  situation  briefly  is  this  : 
The  State  of  Alleghenia  is  afflicted 
with  a  rascally  governor  and  a  pure 
and  virtuous  lieutenant-governor.  A 
strike  is  pending,  which,  for  political 
reasons,  the  governor  refuses  to  avert, 
nor  will  he  protect  the  property  of  the  mill-owner,  to  whose  daugluer 
the  lieutenant-governor  is  engaged.  Meantime  the  lieutenant-governor 
has  saved  from  the  gutter  an  old  friend.  The  friend  falls  victim  again 
to  the  demon  rum,  and  only  partially  sober  comes  to  the  state  house 
to  warn  the  lieutenant-governor  that  his  life  is  to  be  attempted.  He 
finds  the  governor  attempting  to  throw  the  onus  of  the  strike  on  the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  he  shoots  the  former,  to  save  the  latter,  the 
peace  of  the  capital  city  of  Alleghenia,  and  the  property  of  the  mill- 
owner.  The  odious  governor  now  happily  dead,  all  goes  well.  Every- 
body in  Alleghenia  signs  a  petition  for  the  release  of  the  murderer. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  the  signature  of  the  new  governor.  But  the 
latter  says,  in  effect  :  "  I  am  here  to  uphold  the  jusd'iiti,  /<f.r,  integritas  of 
my  State.  To  the  gallows  with  my  poor  old  college  chum."  And  the 
curtain  falls  with  his  fiancee  shedding  tears  of  sorrow  and  admiration 
on  his  bosom. 

Now  if  all  goes  well,  and  this  book  makes  a  hit,  we  may  have  a  lively 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  governor  did  right  in  hanging  his  friend. 


GUY   WF.TMORE  CARRYL. 


SOME   SIMPLES    AND    A   STAR. 

The  .Star  Dreamer.     By  Agnes  and  Egerton  CasUe.     Cloth,   S/^  x  7K  i"-. 
375  PP-     Price,  $1.50.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

THE  key  in  which  this  story  is  written  is  clearly  indicated  by  a 
passage  in  the  "  Introductory— Concerning  Bindon  Cheveral.  ' 
It  is  told  the  reader  that  there  "stands,  in  the  midst  of  the  nur- 
tured pleasances  of  Bindon  Cheveral,  the  curvetting  iron  gate  leading 
to  the  close  known  on  the  estate  as  the  Garden  of  Herbs— a  place  of 
mystery,  always,  as  reported  by  tradition,  and  by  the  legend  touching 
certain  events  in  the  life  of  one  of  its  owners,  a  place  of  somewhat  sin- 
ister repute."  It  is  of  this  romantic  Physick  Garden,  with  its  mystery 
and  melancholy,  and  closed  gate,  that  Mr.  Castle  confesses  he  fain 
would  write. 

Sir  David  Cheveral  and  a  kinsman  of  his.  Master  Simon  Rickart,  lived 
at  the  old  place  a  hundred  years  ago  when  the  third  of  the  quartet  of 
Georges  lay  dying,— the  one  on  the  lofty  tower,  as  far  from  earth  as 
the  castle  would  let  him  get;  the  other  almost  buried  in  the  earth,  in 
his  laboratory  at  the  foot  of  the  keep. 

Ten  years  before  the  story  begins,  young  Sir  David  Cheveral  was  a 
courtly,  dashing  university  man,  and  he  and  his  sister  and  his  aunt  and 
his  cousin  Elinor  and  htr  father.  Master  Simon,  all  dwelt  at  Bindon 
Cheveral,  and  things  were  gay.  Then  his  .\unt  Sophia  married  the 
rector,  Elinor  married  young  Mervel,  and  a  strange  misadventure  in 
love  fell  to  the  young  lord  and  master.  The  pain  of  this  was  intensified 
by  his  sister's  marriage  to  Lord  Lochore,  the  very  one  who  had  diverted 
David's  young  woman  from  him.  Then,  through  disgust  of  this  world, 
David  went  to  other  worlds,  as  far  as  he  could;  for  he  became  literally 
a  star-gazer,  and  lived,  with  his  telescope,  apart  from  everybody.  He 
consorted  with  those  bright  orbs  where  passion  had  no  play. 

When  the  story  opens,  Elinor  returns  to  the  old  home,  as  her  husband 
has  died,  much  to  her  joy.  On  that  very  evening  David  has  experi- 
enced the  rarest  joy  an  astronomer  can  know.  He  has  discovered  a 
new  star.  He  wants  witnesses  to  the  fact,  and  without  delay  rushes 
down  to  Master  Simon  (who  is  as  keen  in  his  ([uest  for  life-giving  herbs 


as  his  melancholy  kinsman  is  for  stars),  that  he  may  introduce  him  to 
the  celestial  stranger,  and  there  finds  this  beautiful  cousin.  She  and 
the  star  have  inevitable  association. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  romance  that  is  romantic  indeed.  Elinor 
awakens  David  to  new  love  and  life.  Of  course,  there  are  complica- 
tions, thanks  especially  to  David's  sister,  Lady  Lochore,  who  comes 
to  Bindon  when  she  hears  of  the  pres- 
ence there  of  a  comely  young  woman 
who  looms  as  the  one  through  whom 
the  ancestral  place  may  be  wrested 
from  Lady  Lochore's  son.  The  weird 
little  closed  Herb  Garden  plays  an 
important  part  in  events,  and  so  does 
David's  new  star.  Master  Simon  has 
discovered  the  precious  herb  Euphro- 
syne,  Star-of-Comfort,  a  wondrous 
herb  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Cru- 
saders, but  lost  in  the  destruction  of 
monastery  gardens  in  England.  It 
was  a  marvelous  tonic,  and  plays  its 
part,  too,  very  tragically,  in  this  most 
unctuous  and  brain-mad  romance. 
How,  the  reader  may  discover  for 
himself.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
story  ends  happily. 

"  The  Star  Dreamer  "  is  not  a  great 
book,  but  it  is  full  of  interest  and  the 

peculiar  charm  the  public  has  learned  to  associate  with  all  that  comes 
from  the  pen  of  its  wedded  authors.  It  was  a  happily  ingenious  stroke 
"to  move  heaven  and  earth"  to  make  the  story  a  success,  as  they 
did  by  having  one  character  a  searcher  of  the  heavens  and  another  a 
seeker  after  the  souls  of  herbs  and  fiowers,  that,  from  the  essences  of 
these  lowly  creatures  of  the  earth,  he  might  make  life  more  of  a  heaven 
by  banishing  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

There  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  and  a  Poe-like  grimalkin,  Belphegor, 
who  haunts  the  laboratory  of  Master  Simon  and  imparts  a  sort  of  dia- 
bolical air  to  his  intrusions  into  alchemy.  Aunt  Sophia,  after  she  mar- 
ries the  sleek,  classic,  loving  rector,  supplies  a  comedy  element  by  mis- 
quoting Scripture  on  all  and  every  occasion. 


€M 


EGEUTON   CASTLE. 


A   WOMAN   OF  THE   OLD   SCHOOL. 

RoiilN  Brii.LL\NT.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.     Clolli,  sV  x  ^Y^  in.,  39S  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

MRS.  HENRY  DUDENEY  has  always  occupied  herself  with  the 
consideration  of  one  central  character  and  that  a  woman.  Robin 
Brilliant  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  ]Mrs.  Dudeney  this 
time  has  tried  her  hand  at  the  delineation  of  a  woman  of  the  old  school, 
a  conservative,  an  aristocrat,  with  whom  family  pride  is  a  virtue  and 
the  love  of  her  own  land  a  religion.  The  author  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  in  her  drawing  of  Harriot 
Wicken,  or  Silecia,  the  heroine  of 
"  Spindle  and  Plow." 

"  The  Maternity  of  Harriot  Wick- 
en "  was  a  morbid  book,  but  a  strong 
one.  It  was  decidedly  a  problem 
novel,  one  that  set  a  grim  riddle  to 
its  readers  and  gave  no  key  to  any 
solution.  In  "  Spindle  and  Plow " 
there  were  a  few  unnecessarily  dis- 
agreeable people  as  a  background  to 
Silecia  ;  but  it  is  a  picture  of  her, 
stroni;  and  supple,  doing  a  man's 
work  in  a  garden,  that  remains  with 
the  readers. 

From  "Spindle  and  Plow"  to 
"  Robin  Brilliant  "  is  a  descent.  This 
latest  book  gives  a  picture  of  a  little 
English  village,  its  trades-people, 
farmers,  gentry,  and  while  much  of 
the   conversation   is   well  done,  Mrs. 

Dudeney  has  not  welded  the  two  parts  of  thestory  together.  Then,  too, 
she  has  not  the  same  interest  in  Robin  or  the  same  comprehension  of 
her  as  she  had  of  her  otlier  two  heroines.  Robin's  constant  talks  about 
"us  Brilliants"  or  "a  Brilliant  does  not  sell  his  lands,"  has  no  con- 
vincing touch. 

Nowhere  does  Mrs.  Dudeney  succeed  in  awakening  a  spark  of  enthu- 
siasm for  her  heroines  or  her  heroine's  principles.  She  has  tried  to  pre- 
sent Robin  as  the  tragic  champion  of  a  lost  cause,  bravely  sticking  to 
her  aristocratic  principles  ;  she  has  made  her  only  an  opinionated  and 
stupid  young  person  whose  aristocratic  pretensions  do  not  seem  noble 
or  praiseworthv.  but  merely  tiresome.  The  best  feature  is  Robin's  at- 
titude toward  fier  lover.  She  cares  for  him,  she  wishes  to  marrv  him — 
some  time.  But  her  intuition  tells  her  that  his  love  for  her  will  be  of 
a  more  flattering  character  while  he  is  not  sure  of  her.  .All  the  parts 
that  treat  of  Robin's  vacillations  are  interesting  and  subtly  done  ;  they 
give  life  to  a  character  which  would  otherwise  be  only  a  book  heroine. 


MKS.    IIINKV    PLDE.NKV. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Litf.kakv  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"The  New  International  Encj-clopeUia."  —  Vol. 
III.     (DodJ,  Mead  &  Co.) 

"Twenty  OriRinal  Piano  Compositions  by  Franz 
Liszt."  —  Edited  by  Au.i?ust  Spanuth.  (.Oliver 
Ditson  Company,  Boston,  $i.;i5.) 

"Fifty  Songs  by  Robert  Franz."— Edited  by 
William  Foster  Apthorp.  (Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
pany, Boston,  $2.25.) 

"More  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin."  (D.  .A.pple- 
ton  &  Co.,  in  2  volumes,  $5  net.) 

"New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle."    (John  Lane,  in  2  volumes,  $6  net.) 

"The  Spoilsman."— Elliott  Flower.  (L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  f  1.50.) 

"Systems  and  Counter-Systems  of  Education." 
— Rev.  Eugene  Magevney.  (Cathedral  Library 
Association,  New  York.) 

"The  Reformation  and  Education."— Rev.  Eu- 
gene Magevney.  (Cathedral  Library  Associa- 
tion.) 

"Love's  Labour's  Lost." — William  Shakespeare. 
First  Folio   Edition.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"Phonic  Word  List."— Sarah  F.  Buckelew  and 
Margaret  W.  Lewis.  (Richardson,  Smith  &  Co  . 
New  York.) 

"  Introibo."  —  Rev.  Cornelius  Clifford.  (The 
Cathedral  Library  Association,  $150.) 

"Our  Northern  Shrubs."  —  Harriet  L.  Keeler 
(Charles  ^cribner's  Sons,  $2  net.) 

"A  Dictionary  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Engli.sb 
Languages."    —    Anthony     Lalis.  ("Lietuva," 

Chicago.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 
Poems. 

By   ISR.^EL  ZaNGWII.L. 

[Mr.  Zangwill's  new  volume  of  verse,  "Blind- 
Children"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company)  contains 
an  undertone  of  sadness  that  often  borders  on 
despair.  There  is  a  cynicism  about  many  of  the 
poems  that  one  would  resent,  if  Mr.  Zangwill  had 
not  given  us  also  poems  of  deep  sentiment.  We 
quote  the  following  :] 

PASTORAL. 
A  rich-toned  landscape,    touched  with   darkling 

gold 
Of  misty,  throbbing  cornfields,  and  with  haze 
Of  softly  tinted  hills  and  dreamy  wold. 
Lies  warm  with  raiment  of  soft  summer  raj-s. 
And  in  the  magic  air  there  lives  a  free 
And  subtle  feeling  of  the  distant  sea. 


WIXSLOW  &  B[GELO\V,  Architects,  Boston. 

Shingled  Houses 

are  warmer,  prettier,  cosier  than  clapboarded— not 
so  pr.m  ;  and  shingles  stained  with 

Cabof  s  Shingle  Stains 

Have  a  soft  depth  and  richness  of  color  impossible 
m  paints.  They  wear  as  long  as  the  b'  st  pamt,  pre- 
serve the  wood  bettor,*  aud  are  fifty  per  cent, 
cheaper  to  buy  and  to  apply.  All  the  merits  of  paint 
(and  men),  twice  the  beauty  and  half  the  cost. 

Stained  Wood  Samples  and  Colored  Sketches  sent  free 
SAMUEL  CABOT,  64  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  All  Central  Points 
*"  Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry-rol  or 
otiier  deca;/."- Century  Dictionaey. 


24   H.  P.  GASOLINE   TOURING   CAR 
MARK  XLI. 


Everywhere  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  gasoline  car  yet 
devised.  Seats  six  persons.  New  and  exclusive  features 
throughout.  All  parts  of  engine  and  transmission  gear  instantly 
accessible.  Ignitmg  plugs  and  valves  removable  without  tools. 
Speeds  four  to  forty-five  miles  per  hour.  Minimum  of  vibra- 
tion and  noise.  Finest  body  work  and  furnishings  ever  seen 
on  an  automobile. 

Catalogue  illnstraihig  and  describing  20 
different  Columbia  electric  and  gasoline 
vehicles  ivill  be  sent  on  afplication. 

Electric  Vehicle  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Salesroom  :  134,  136,  13S  West  3gth  Street 
Boston:  74,  76  Stanhope  St.         Chicago;   1421  Michigan  Ave. 


Board,        tiasoimi 
one  year     one  yea 

$180.00      $35.0 


Old^mobile^ 


The  Best  Thing  on  Wheels. 

This  graceful  and  practical  Automobile  does  the  work  of  six  horse? 
at  an  average  cost  for  gasoline  of  $35.00  a  year,  (10,000  miles.) 
Board  alone  for  one  horse  costs  $180.00  a  year,  so  the  economy  is 
very  evident. 

Price  $050.00 

Our  practical  experience  in  motor  building  and  the  perfect  mechanical  construction  of 
the  Oldsmobile  make  it  possible  to  obtain  more  power  for  its  weight  than  any  other  machine. 
Any  desired  speed  is  obtained  by  the  simple  yet  very  efficient  foot  control — there  is  "Nothing 
to  watch  but  the  road." 

There  are  Oldsmobile  agencies  in  all  the  larger  cities.  Call  on  your  nearest  agent  or 
write  for  illustrated  book  to  Dept.  H. 

Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


POPULAR.  EDITIOV,  $2.  A  TIMELY  BOOK 

Self= Propel  led  Vehicles 

(J.  E.  HOMANS,  A.M.) 
(A   Complete  Practical   Handbook ''on  the  Automobile.) 

Containing  full  explanations,  in  plain  language,  on  the  theory, 
practice,  operation,  care  and  successful  management  of  ail  types, 
Steam,  Gasoline  and  Electric  Vehicles. 

A  valuable  treatise  for  Owners,  Operators,  Repairmen,  Manufac- 
turers, and  all  interested  in  Automobiles.  Contains  640  pages,  $co 
illustrations 'and  diagrams.  Size  6xS>^,  handsomely  bound.  Com- 
plete list  of  contents  and  sample  pages  sent  free  on  request. 

Copies  sent ,  express  prepaid ,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  0/ $3.00. 

THEODORE  AUDEL  ®.  CO..     -       63  FIFTH  AVE. 
EDUCATIONAL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.     OTHERS    FAIL 


Fruit  Book  Free.    Result  of  78  years'  experience 
'STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


GINSENG 

F.  n.  MILLS,  Box  60, 


Book  free,  tellings 
how  to  invest  in 
the  GInscnt;  In- 
dustry and  double 
vour  inoney. 
ROSE  UILL,  N.  T. 


Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Be  Discontented 

You  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  your  family 
and  yourself  to  banish  from  your  liv- 
ing rooms  the  ashes,  dirt  and  coal 
gases  brought  there  by  stoves  or  hot 
air  furnace. 

Be  discontented  with  the  old-Tashioned, 
faulty  heating  methods.  Why  continue  to 
buy  this  trouble  at  a  very  high  price  — pay- 
ing a  premium  for  it  —  when  you  consider 
that 

Hot  Water  Heating 

saves  in  fuel  sufficient  to  pay  in  time  the 
whole  cost  of  the  apparatus.  Why  there- 
fore continue  to  pay  extra  for  the  bother, 
drudgery  and  fuel  expense  of  stoves  and  hot 
air  furnaces  ?  Why  lose  in  addition  all  the 
comfort,  convenience  and  healthfulness  of 
our  way  ? 

Now  put  in  any  kind  of  a  building  at  any 
time,  without  inconvenience  to  occupants. 
Requires  far  less  care  than  does  a  parlor 
stove.  Need  not  be  connected  to  street 
water  supply.  Buy  now  at  summer  prices. 
Send  for  valuable  information. 

^^EPICAypADIATOKrOMPA\Y 


Makers  of 
IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERI- 
CAN Radiators 

Dept.  32 
CHICAGO 


Beauty      GEM  CLIPPER>v>s 

NAIL        '•    f"^"^  "  "^^Vjf 

CVTT.NC        ^y  Xj       , 

giverx  by         ^^  >. 

A   COMPLETE    MANICVKE    SET 

Nic;kel-plaied.      Pocket  size.      Keeps  sh.Trp   lor   ytars. 
Trim's  the  naiK  perfectly  ;  any  sliaiic  <ir  leiiKtIi  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.  By  mail,  25  cents 
StcrlinK  .Silver  Handle 
I  I'ritc  f  1  <») 

Mlr.is.!  Il.iiullcwillibest 
Nickclpl.itc,  5'x  . 
THb  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St.,  Anaoni*..  Conn. 
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VISITING 
CARDS 


Ijita-nt  jtiKl  O'.rrrTt  flyl 

Sn(i.<(itr'll<>li  K'in'iinl I.     Not 

till,  iirlr.-.     Il,M.kl.t  •'  CAItl*  KTV  I.K"  VltV.t 
K.  J.  Ht 


35C 


r..si 
paid 

llli'il  ilnv  ri-ri'ivod. 
ut  lv\lcu 


The  peifett  day  sups  soitly  lo  :is  end. 

The  sunset  paints  the  tender  evening  sky, 

The  shadows  shroud  the  hills  with  gray,  and  lend 

A  softened  touch  of  ancient  mystery  ; 

And  ere  the  silent  change  of  heaven's  light 

I  feel  the  comiog  glory  of  the  night. 

Oh,  for  the  sncred,  sweet  responsive  gaze 
Of  eyes  divine  with  strange  and  yearning  tears 
To  feel  with  me  the  beauty  of  our  days, 
The  glorious  sadness  of  our  mortal  years, 
The  noble  misery  of  the  spirit's  strife. 
The  joy  and  splendor  of  the  body's  life ! 

FOREVER  YOUNG. 
Forever  young,  forever  young  ! 
Lo,  Ueath  hath  stolen  thee  from  Time, 
.\nd  Love  hath  stolen  thee  from  Death. 

Forever  thoughts  of  thee  have  clung 
Round  Nature  — woodland  air  thy  breath, 
Thy  voice  the  planetary  chime. 

Forever  loved,  seen  everywhere. 

In  flowers  thy  lips,  in  stars  thine  eyes, 

y\y  soul  grows  royal  by  such  grief. 

Forever  young  and  loved  and  fair. 

With  sunbeams,  brooks,  and  soft  blue  skies, 

With  bud  and  blossom,  bird  and  leaf. 

A    POLITICAL    CHARACTER. 
In  him  the  elements  are  strangely  blent — 
Two  consciences  he  hath,  two  hearts,  two  souls, 
On  double  wrongs  and  errors  he  is  bent, 
And  ne'er  appears  except  in  dual  roles. 

He  hears  both  sides,  but  'tis  with  different  ears; 
Sees  both  sides  of  the  shield— with  different  eyes  ; 
Between  two  Rights  with  nice  precision  steers, 
This  double-headed  King  of  Compromise. 

Xot  his  to  hold  the  scales  of  Life  and  Death  — 
Not  his,  this  nebulous  invertebrate, 
Who  heeds  and  scorns  at  once  the  vulgar  breath, 
Nor  knows  the  fixitv  which  stamps  the  great. 

The  kingly  souls  with  instinct  for  the  Right, 
Vibrant  to  conscience  and  her  trumpet-call, 
With  clarity  of  vision,  inward  light, 
And  strength  to  follow  out  their  thought  through 
all. 


.SIGN- POST. 

Hell."     so   said    the    guiding 


THl' 
"To   Heaven,"   "To 

fingers 
I  looked  to  right,  to  left,  around,  above  : 
The  self  same  path  it  was  to  which   both  pointed  ; 
Then  saw  I  that  the  road  was  Sexual  Love. 

LOVE'S   PRAYER. 
Tho  thy  starlike  spirit  shine 
O'er  the  earthlmess  of  mine. 
Let  Love  only  be  my  plea. 
Love  me  but  for  loving  thee. 

NIGHT   MOODS. 
My  mind  is  as  a  sea  of  shudd'ring  pines 
At  thick  o'night  when  all's  asleep  but  wind  — 
Wind  blin<lly  groping  in  the  heavy  darkness— 
And   formless  shapes  crowd  round  their  mother 

Night, 
And  all  the  moonless,  starless  horror  seems 
Of  old  and  changeless,  hopeless,  everlasting. 


THE  PHYSICIANS  TRUSTY  STEED 


The  "HARDY"  (Flint  Roadster)  $850.00 

CuiiihiiKx  Btrfnirtli.  powt-r,  Ih-hui  j.  »>|><miI;  srtioc.th  run. 
niiiKHiul  (illiiT  (lisimble  fi'iiturrs  of  "lioili  (lie  t<iUriii»;  our 
and  the  HUfi'iM.-ifiil  ruiinlxnil.  limit  of  Ix-st  inatt-rlHl 
tliroinjhoMt  ;  lian(l>oini'ly  llnl.-lied  ;  one  or  two  seHts.  with 
or  willionl  I.ip :  liir>re  locker  xlvint;  ample  room  for  niedl- 
olneH,  instruments,  etc.;  rittecluilh  l«  11.  II. -P..  4  cvcle  gaoo- 
line  entrlnes  ;  simple,  safe  and  durable.  Tanli  liolds  8  (fals. 
(.'MSoUlie  wliioh  f»rrle«  full  175  mile*,  with  fpeed  of  0  to  30 
miles  i>er  hour  lliroujrli  mud  or  sand,  uphills,  over 
roughest  roads,  or  In  any  kind  of  weather.  Fully  con- 
trolled from  wilt  (itf  tme  Uvrr,  no  uncertainty  about  lt«  go- 
Ini;  just  when  and  «  In  re  you  want  it  to.  B«tter.  surer  and 
safer  than  a  horse  and  carriatre,  costs  less  to  maintain  and 
operate,  requires  but  little  stable  room,  enables  the  physi- 
cian to  cover  his  ground  In  less  time  and  with  greater 
ea.ie.and  to  do  more  business  annually.  Write  to  us  for 
our  Catalogue  "II"  and  the  adilres.s  of  your  local  aerency. 
FLINT  AVTOMOBILE  CO.,  Flint,  Mich. 


[FROM  FACTORY  TO  CONSUMER] 

^91*  RflBUYS   A   BUGGY 
0  C  U:^  (with  top  $33.50)1 

perior  qualitj,  style  and  f 

rabilitr.  Our  entire  outputj 

of  two  enormous  f  ac-  4 

torles  sold  direct  toj 

consumers  only . I 

PRICES  DEFY4 
COMPETITION! 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  BugRies,  Car- ' 
[riagesand  Uarness,  guarantee  everything  we  sell] 
]^and  ship  on  approval.  Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

iSAVE   DEALERS'  PROFITS^  ^ 

^Vrlle  Immediately  for  our  oatJilogue  and  ^  ^ 
special  iuUuceiueot,  it  will  interest  youT 

[  UNION  BUGGY  CO.. ^_  409 Safinaw  St.,  PontUc.Mkh. 


Its  YOURS  30PAY5 

fy^  Then  oun  sgiiin  if  y  >u  dent  find  It  tho  bcit     >S^ 


F 


X 


bug^  you  ever  tsw  that  sold  fur  •  halt  more. 

V.\  "SPLIT  HICKORY"  HUMMER 

Leather  qu»rt«r-top  biiK^y  I  Id  direct  from   our  (oc^r/ 
on  80  DA  Y.S'KKICK  TU1A1< 
furS35.00.   Sand  for  f res 
CBtsh'^ue  of  full  line  of  Spill 
Bickory  VehlcleaaDdllsmeu. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Station  120,  Cincinnati.a 


IS  YOUR  RAZOR  DULL  ? 

Apply  RAZORINB  to  your  strop  and  if  it  fails  to  sharpen 
your  razor  keener  than  it  has  ever  heen  hefore,  mail  the 
razor  to  us  and  our  experts  will  grind,  hone  and  polish  it 
free  of  charge,  post-paid.  Accept  nothing  but  the  original 
RAZORINB,  15  cents  per  cake  (Mail  i;c.)  At  all  hard- 
ware and  drug  stores.  1  )irections  enclosed. 
RAZORINB  MFO.  CO..  69  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


HtiiisrER  rrs.  *  kh  (o.  w.n  ?o«.  vr  i.oiis,  jio. 


Terry's   Safety   Razor 


noni),   iiiiil   ('Iriiiilliioa  deiiiitnd  it.     You   ni»v   Imvo 

idicrs,  I. lit  (I I    ludne  !■  iiys  l.y  Ihiit  sliiridard.     Ii  !•  ■nfr. 

uiitomiillrully  uiljualril.  miilly  •Imrprnril  and  eiriinrd. 

\V.   «|l|  send  you  for  ten  duyit'  free  trial,  without  deiHisit,  and 
postage  paid,  any  of  the  following  : 

'"lease     |i  60  Stropping  Machine  and  Strop fJ.OO 

l;nr.cir  In  leather  caae 11.00 

Itazor  and  one  extra  blade   In  leather  ejise 3.00 

-Itazor  and  thre<>  extra  liliuIeK,  In  leather  eniie 6.00 

s.—  IOuuir,  two  extra  blado/<HtrQ|>plng  machine  and  strop 7.00 

SIT  DOW'S  SOW  AS!)  SKSD  FOIi  OXE 

KKKK  bo<>kl<>t  on  rraHonn  Tor  Belf-Hliavlii|;  nnil  how  to  use  a  razor. 

THE  TERRY  MFG.  COMPANY.        -         117  Michigan  Street.  TOLEDO.  O..  U.  S.  A. 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkkaht  Uiukht  are  otiked  to  ineutiou  thti  iiiiIiIkuiIoii  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TO  THE    BLESSED    CHRIST. 
O  blessed  Christ,  that  foundest  death 
When  life  was  fire  and  tears, 
Kot  drawing  on  a  sluggish  breatli 
Through  apathetic  years! 

Still,  still  about  Thy  forehead  gleams 
The  light  we  know  Thee  by. 
O  blessed  Christ,  to  die  for  dreams. 
Nor  know  that  dreams  would  dit  ! 

DREAMS. 
I  craved  for  flash  of  eye  and  sword, 
I  dreamt  of  love  and  glory, 
And  Fate— who  sends  dreams  their  award- 
T?ntolds  like  changeless  coils  of  cord 
Life's  long,  slow,  sordid  story. 

"XOX    OMXIS    MORIAR." 
"Immortal  as  the  Gods  I  "     lUit  they 
Half  grudge  the  boon  they  share  and  give. 
"1  shall  not  wholly  die,"  you  say, 
But  neither  did  I  wholl}-  live. 


PERSONALS. 

Query  that  Stunned  Tillman.— Senator  Till- 
man was  once  sent  out  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional committee  to  Kentucky  to  orate  for 
the  ticket,  says  the  Baltimore  IVeivs.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  electing 
iucorrtiptible  men  to  Congress,  "such  as  the  De- 
mocracy of  this  district  has  chosen  to  represent 
the  people  at  Washington." 

Just  at  this  moment  some  one  in  the  crowd  in- 
terrupted with  : 

"Would  Dr.  Claherty  sell  out  ?" 

"What's  that  ?"  asked  Tillman,  somewhat  riled 
at  this  break  in  his  train  of  thoughts. 

"Would  Dr.  Claherty  sell  out?"  repeated  the 
questioner. 

"And  who  the  blazes  is  Dr.  Claherty?"  asked 
Tillman. 

"He's  the  man  you're  asking  us  to  vote  for," 
came  the  prompt  response. 

The  Senator  was  stunned,  and  could  only  blurt 
out :  "I  never  heard  of  him  before." 

Edison's     Angrer     and     its     Consequences. — 

Thomas   A.  Edison  is  of   the   opinion  that  it   was 

anger  that  first  turned  him  toward  inventing  the 

incandescent   light.     How  it   happened  is  related 

I  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle : 

That  was,  of  course,  in  the  early  days,  and  Edi- 
son was  then  quite  the  inventor  that  one  reads  of 
—poor,  enthusiastic,  never  sleeping.  He  lived  in 
a  small  house,  innocent  of  anything  approaching  a 
laboratory  ;  scientific  apparatuses  were  m  every 
room,  and  all  the  money  went  for  experiments. 
Then,  one  day,  came  the  crisis  in  the  guise  of  the 
collector  for  the  gas  company.  He  had  been  to 
the  house  often,  but  Edison,  hardly  heeding  his 
calls,  had  waved  him  away,  saying,  "Don't  bother 
me." 

On  this  last  call,  the  collector's  instructions 
were  peremptory.     He  must  turn  ofiF  the  gas. 

"But,  man,"  protested  Mr.  Edison,  "I  can't  stop 


I 


A  Fair  Rate  of 
Interest  on  Deposits  Is 


5 


% 


RELIABrLITY  is  rightly  the  first  considera- 
tion, but  ask  also  for  fair  returns.    This 
Company's  funds  are  secured  by  real  estate 
■worth  60  per  cent  more  than  the  amounts 
loaned.    It^  depositors  receive  five  percent., 
and  its  strength  increases  year  by  year. 
Write  for  the  facts  in  detail. 
Five  per  cent,  per  annum  pruaranteed  and  paid 
quarterly  by  check.    Withdrawals  at  pleasure 
without  loss  of  interest.    Under  superrision  of 
New  York  Banking  Department. 
Capital  and  Siirplu.s    .     .     .91,100,000 
Assets 1, 600,000 

INDUSTRUL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 
1139  Broadway,  New^  York 


VISITORS  TO  THE  CITY 

are  invited  to  the  warerooms  of  THE 
GOIUIAM  CO.,  Silversmiths,  where  the 
most  recent  productions  in  hand=wrought 
Martele  and  Athenic,  Italian  Renaissance, 
Eighteenth  -  Century  French  and  Colonial 
designs  are  now  being  shown. 

In  the  selection  of  Family  Silver,  as 
well  as  in  the  choice  of  Gifts  for  WcddiflgS 
the  Gorham  trade=mark  adds  a  much- 
prized  endorsement  of  both  sterling  value 
and  approved  design. 

^^e  GORHAM  CO. 

Silversmiths  and  Qoldsmittis 

Broadway  &  19th  Street,  New  York 


A    LADIES'  WATCH 
THAT  KEEPS  TIME 


'The 


400' 


is  the 
smallest 
moderate- 
priced  and 

accurate 
watch  made 
in  America  J^ 


Dueber-Hampden 
Watches 

fare  made  complete — works,  case  and 
all — in  our  factory,  and  are  guaran- 
teed throughout.  Noother  concern  in 
the  world  makes  a  complete  watch. 

For  Men:  the  «'McKliiley  1902," 
thin  model,  16  size,  '«S1  jewels, 
17  jewels.  Is  the  best  time-keeper 
made.  A'o  exposed  winding  wheels 

Ask  any  dealer,  or  write    for   "A  Guide   to 
j^'  Watch  Buyers" — free. 

DUEBKR-HAMPDEN    WATCM    WORKS 
12  South  Street,  Canton.  Ohio. 


Taxes  Paid 

IN  order  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly  in- ' 
*  creasing  business,  we  propose  to  enlarge  ( 
our  factories  at  Grand  Kapids,  Mich. ;  and  ^ 
In  order  to  do  so,  offer  for  sale,  at  par,  louo 
shares  of  §100  each,  of  our  6  pt-r  cent.  Treasury  Preferred  i 
Stock.  This  stock  is  CUMULATIVE-pays  3  per  cent.  SEMI-  , 
ANNUALLY,  and  the  TAXES  ARE  PAID  by  the  company. 
For  Particulars  address  Fred  Macey,  Chairman,  The  Fred  ' 
Mftcey  Company,  Ltd.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

REFERENCES  :  Any  agency  of  Bradstreet  orR.  G.  Dun  \ 
&  Co.,  or  any  bank  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


I>S 

IN  THE 

INKWELL 


|X  I     I  ^S  O  Write  for  price-list. 

IX  ^  I  f  O    H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Six  Per   Cervt. 
Guaranteed 

The  Coal  River  Coal  and  Land  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  offers  a  limited  amount  of  its  certificates 
for  sale  at  $50.00  per  share.  This  Company  owns 
coal  lands  which  are  leased  to  operators  who  pay 
rentals  based  on  production,  the  minimum  amount- 
ing to  more  than  nine  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock 
($100,000) .  A  Trust  Company  guarantees  at  least  six 
per  cent,  dividends  to  shareholders.  For  booklet 
and  map,  please  write 

COAL  RIVER  COAL  &  LAND  CO., 
Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Reduced    Prices    on 
Suits  and  Skirts. 

ECAl'SK  one  of  the 
best  known  manufac- 
uirers  ut  dress  goods  wants 
to  keep  his  mill  running 
during  the  dull  season,  he 
offered  us  his  most  desirable 
materials  ai  greatly  reduced 
i>rices,  ami  we  pave  him  a 
large  order  lor  the  newest 
summer  fabrics.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  make  these 
goods  into  suits  and  skirts 
and  pass  tliem  on  to  you  at 
one-third  less  tlun  regular 
jirices.  Nearly  all  of  our 
styles  share  in  thi<  sale. 

Here   are   a   few    of    the 
I!argains  : 

Suits  in  the  newest 
Summer  models,  made 
oi  up-to-date  materials, 
former  price  $10,  re- 
duced to  $6.67. 
$  I  2  Suits  reduced  to  $8. 
}  I  5Suiisreducedto$lO. 
$25  Suits  reduced  to 
$16  67. 
$30  Suits  reduced  to 

$20. 
Ftamine    Costumes, 
extremely   dressy, 
I  ght  in  weight  cool: 
$1  5  Costumes  reduced  to  $10.     $1  H  Costumes 
reduced  to  51  2.  $24  Costumes  reduced  to  $16 
Late>t    Designs    in    TravelinK,   W'a  kin^  and 
Dressy  Skirts,  with  just  the  right  si.>  le  to 
them,  made  of  coui.  Summer-weight   mate- 
rials, former  price  $5.  reduced  to  $3.34. 
$6   Skirts   reduced   to  $4.     $7.50   Skirts    re- 
duced  to  $.■>.    $10  Skirts  reduced  to  $6.67. 
$12  Skirts  reduced  to  $8. 
Orders  can   be  filled   in   three   days'  time.     Any 
garment  that  fai  s  to  give  entire  satisfaction  may  be 
returned    promptly   and    your    money    will    be 
refunded. 

A  postal  will  bring  Cata'ogue  and  Supplement  of 
newi  St  styles,  together  with  samples  of  materials, 
free  by  return  mail.  If  possible  mention  the  color 
of  s.imp'es  you  desire.  Write  to-day  ;  the  choicest 
go<jd3  will  be  sold  first. 

NATIONAL   CLOAK   AND  SUIT  COMPANY, 

I  10  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


mmM 
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It  OoKti  Loan  Th»n  You  Think 

fur  ■  Hlror.ir  •liiruMp,  iiliriicllx  .•  Wrung  lit  Iron 
or  WIro  Kfnr4-  for  your  I. awn  or  ('••niPH-ry. 
Qiinllty  and  atylcn  ui<rr|iinll(>il.  Wrlto  for  free 
•  iitnlogiie  I'  L'.li  S  Honiiti- Avo. 
Rnterpri.se  Foundry  A  Fence  Co..  Ii 


this  experiment  to-night.  I'll  p:iy  the  bill,  of 
course.  I  didn't  know  about  it.  I  must  finish 
this  work  with  no  interruption." 

Hut  the  man  was  a  gas  collector  and  the  lights 
went  out. 

"That  night,  as  I  sat  helpless  in  the  darkness," 
says  the  great  inventor,  "1  swore  a  deep,  solemn, 
and  far-reaching  oath  that  I  woulu  put  all  the  gas 
e-ompanies  in  the  world  out  of  business.  I  haven't 
done  quite  th.it,  but  I  did  the  best  I  could." 

It  waa  >V.  I).  Uowells.- "Your  .iveratje  detec- 
tive is  about  as  fat-witted  a  citizen  as  exists,"  says 
Mr.  George  K.  Rinthman,  of  Boston,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Pos/,  "He  may  be  clever  in  his  line,  but 
outside  of  that  his  mind  is  a  howling  wilderness. 
His  point  of  view  is  narrow  and  his  judgment 
contracted  as  a  result  of  his  calling."  To  illus- 
trate this,  Mr.  Kinihman  tells  this  incident  : 

"A  friend  of  mine  who  is  fond  of  showing  up  the 
defects  of  his  fellow  man  h:id  a  lot  of  fun  lately 
with  a  pair  of  Hoston's  leading  detectives.  He 
called  the  sleuths  into  his  office  in  the  most  seri- 
ous w.ty  and  exhibited  to  them  the  picture  of  a 
tough-looking  individual,  about  whose  identity  he 
was  crazy  for  information.  He  flattered  his  visi- 
tors into  the  notion  that  if  they  could  unravel  the 
puzzle  he  would  regard  them  as  world-beaters. 
Each  gazed  at  the  photo  long  and  earnestly.  Both 
were  positive  that  it  was  in  the  rogues'  gallery. 
One  of  them  identified  it  as  being  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  a  notorious  bank-robber  ;  his  mate 
thought  it  the  likeness  of  an  equally  noted  forger. 

"When  they  got  through,  my  friend  turned  the 
likeness  over  and  on  the  back  thereof  they  read 
the  name  of  the  original— William  Dean  Howells. 
Mr.  Howells  isn't  handsome,  but  he  was  never 
accused  before  of  being  an  ornament  of  the 
rogues'  g.tlleries.  But  Mr.  Howells  laughed  when 
the  incident  was  narrated  in  his  presence  " 


Coming  Events. 


May  4. --Convention  of  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Operative  I'otlers,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

May  5-8.— National   Congress  of  Mothers,   at   De- 
troit, Mich. 

Convention   of  the   American    Medical    Associa- 
tion, at  New  Orleans. 

May  6.  — Convention    of    the  Naval   and    Military 
Older     of     Spanish-American     War    National 
Comniandery  and  Congress,  at  New  Y'ork. 

May  6-12. -National  Confeience  of   Charities  and 
Correction  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

May  8.- Convention  of  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

May  I1-T2.— Convention  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  at  New  Orleans. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

TiiK  Balkans. 

April  14.  — Bulgarians  massacre  a  whole  village 
of  Musstilmans,  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
murder  and  pillage  are  rampant  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Monastir. 

April  16. — King  Alexander  declares  that  fateful 


CARBIDEFrED  Gl  NtRATOR 

CHEAPEST   AND    BEST 

cnn,p.c,cr,s$4^  to  *5.000 


Plants  frum 


More  brilliant  th.nn  t:>: 
tlian  kerosene.  Suilc.l  ( 
Write  fur 


rl'.  Itlilly.     Ci".!-.  Irss 
:i">  1  iiiMlng  i\tiy»l.< 
■  Vlrt  T 


J.  B.  COLT   CO. 

21BircliySl.,NcwVork 

1  ;  r  \a,vr%t    ma>  rri    of 

A    rlvlr...-  Aiii.Muj 

ami  Stccei>|>latms, 


1  I..    !„,,.. 
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Kook  «5  k  Free. 
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Philadelphia 

Chlcito 
Lm  Angeles 


Are  You  Drinking 

Nature's  Choicest  Nutrient, 


Made  from  pure  milk  and  malted 
grain — a  delicious  and  invigorating  food- 
drink  that  agrees  with  everybody.  Put 
up  in  powder  form  ;  prepared  instantly 
by  dissolving  in  water.  For  use  at  meals, 
'tween  meals — a  meal  in  itself. 

Used  and  Sold  Everywhere;  All  Druggists. 

Q  \  \TPT    1"  "  von  are  not  using  it  now.  let    p  ]<  EE 
.-).\-Mi   i.i>  ^^  ^^^j  yg^  3    jYjai  Package   _^___ 

HORLICK'S  FOOD  CO..  Racine,  Wis.,  I.  S.  A. 


No  Moths 

can  injure  your  Gar- 
ments, Furs,  or  W  ool- 
ens,  if  you  use 

Guaran  teed 
Moth    Wafers 

So  positive  are  we  that 
these  wafers  will  keep  out 
moths  that  we  will  give 
ever);  purchaser  a  certifi- 
cate insuring  you  aj^inst 
loss  from  moths  where 
these  wafers  are  used  according  to  directions. 

We  Pay  All  Damages 

You  can  now  put  away  your  winter  garments  with 
the  positive  assurance  that  they  will  be  uniiarmed 
by  moths. 

f^^^^  E.ach  can  contains  enough 

wafers  to  protect  the  con- 
tents of    3   or  4  trunks. 


(iUARAIfnii) 

MOTH 
VlAFERS 


HARVirORUOCO 

, »HW   >OKtl 


Sent  prepaid  for 
$1     00 

with  certificate  of  guar- 
anty against  damage  for 
one  year. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE 

Harvie  Dru^  Co. 

128W«v.«erSl.,  IVi.t   A, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  "Best"  Light 

Ihh  ixirtalilo  lOOcanilU'  power  Uttlit,  coat- 
Ini^  only  2  els.  jmt  wet  k.  Miikcn  and  Imrai 
ItM  own  (tns.  ItrlKhfer  thiin  ilootrlclty  or 
«<-i-tTlrn<'.  nnd  chrnprr  tuan  lii-rowne.  ■• 
Itlrl.'  NoCrrn.!-.  No  Oilor.  (H.r  100  litylci. 
I.tK-lit<a  lll^t»tltly  with  a  nint.h.     Krerjr 

lamp  warranicO.  Agenti  Winlid  Evtrrwhtrs. 
THE    "BEST"    LIGHT#CO. 

'     92  E.  5lh  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 


ASTHMA 


FltOM    THE    PYSTEM 

lain,   wtiiih    rati    (troduct    au    ftt. 


I,l>..l 


UK.  IIAVEt},  UalTalo,  N.  Y. 
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times  are  approaching  in   the  Balkans,  and 
thai  Scrvia  must  be  ready  to  fight. 
The  Sultan's  commissioners  fail  to  secure  the 
adhesion    of   the    Albanians    to    the    reform 
scheme  of  the  Powers. 

April  17. —Additional  Turkish  troops  are  or- 
dered to  Ipik,  where  the  Sultan's  commission 
is  practically  imprisoned  by  Albanians. 

April  iS — Revolutionists  at  Opela,  in  Macedonia, 
throw  dynamite  bombs  among  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  seventy  of  whom  are  killed  or 
wounded. 

April  19.— Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia 
urge  upon  the  Sultan  the  importance  of 
checking  the  .Albanian  disorders. 

Othkr  Forkign  Xews. 

April  T3.  — Minister  Squiersoutlines the  detailsof 
the  permanent  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba. 

President  Loubet  reache.s  Marseilles  and  King 
Edward  leaves  Gibraltar  for  Malta. 

Empress-Dowager  of  China  issues  an  edict  re- 
pealing the  Stamp  tax. 

April  14. — The  International  Agricultural  Con- 
gress at  Rome  postpones  the  (Jerman  propo- 
sition for  an  anti-American  union  until  next 
session. 

Sh.inirock  III.  again  defeats  Shamrock  I.  in  a 
trial  race. 

Arias,  usurping  President  of  Honduras,  sur- 
renders to  Pi  esident-elect  Bonilla. 

Russia  demands  $250,000  indemnity  of  Turkey 
for  the  killing  of  Slcherbina  at'Metrovitza, 
in  Albania. 

April  15.  — The  Congress  of  Latin  peoples  is 
opened  at  Rome  and  the  International  Anti- 
alcohol  Congress  opened  m  Berlin. 

The  Salon  of  the  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts 
opens  in  Paris. 

Further  fighting  is  reported  in  San  Domingo. 

April  16. — The  National  Irish  convention,  at 
Dublin,  accepts  iu  principle  the  Wyndham 
Land  bill. 

President  Loubet  witnesses  great  military  and 
naval  maneuvers  at  Algiers,  and  King  Ed- 
ward arrives  at  Malta. 

The  Moroccan  rebels  capture  Muley  Arafa,  the 
Sultan's  uncle. 

April  17  — The  Alfred  Mosely  Commission  issues 
its  report. 

Shamrock  III.  is  dismasted  in  a  squall  in  Wey- 
mouth Bay. 

The  Irish  Nationalist  Convention  adjourns  af- 
ter agreeing  to  the  amendments  to  the  Land 
bill. 
April  18. — Bolivian  troops  are  advancing  on  the 
disputed  territory  of  Acre. 

President  Loubet  continues  his  journey   into 
Algeria. 
April  19. — A  commission  is  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  Great  Britain's  food  sup- 
ply in  time  of  war. 

The  Dominican  rebels  are  besieging  Monte 
Cristi. 

The  Anti-Alcorol  Congress  ends  its  session. 

Domestic. 

April     13.— Postmaster-General    Payne    returns 
from  the  West  Indies  and  announces  that  the 
Post-oflfice  Department  scandals  will  be  thor- 
oughly investigated. 
Senator  Hoar,  William  J.  Bryan,  and  Charles 


The   Story  of  One   Woman's   Happiness 

rhe 

Joyous  Heart 

h 

VIOLA  ROSEBORO, 

Author  of  '<  Old   fVajs  and  Ne-w" 

A  NOVEL  with  a  moving  story,  full 
of  human  and  living  people.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  lovableness  of 
the  characters,  especially  thej  joyous 
heroine,  the  directness  and  truth  of  its 
character  drawing,  and  the  rare  simplicity 
with  which  the  story  is  told. 

S/.jo 


McClure,    Phillips  &  Co.,   New  York 


Work  With  Us  Five  Years 

And  You'll  Be  Independent 

A  Bxisiness  Proposition  from   Ql"^  Business  Firm 
Weil-Known  to  LiteraLry  Digest  Rea-ders 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  [placing  our  properties  before 
you  in  these  columns  and  nxany  hundreds  haLve  veri- 
fied our  claLims  a-nd  purchased  lots 


The  headline  of  this  advertisement  sounds  extravagant,  but  it  comes  to  you  from  the 
largest  real  estate  firm  in  the  world  — a  firm  whose  financial  standing  is  respected  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  largest  banks  and  financial  institutions  of  this  country — a  firm  whose  sales 
of  New  York  property  throughout  the  United  States  amounted  to  over  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  during  the  past  fourteen  months. 

The  offer  which  will  make  you  independent  is  the  selling  of  our  New  York  City  lots  in 
your  community.  Ours  is  a  proposition  which  stands  absolutely  alone.  As  an  investment 
it  simply  has  no  equal  in  the  country,  and  every  one  who  has  ever  taken  hold  of  it  with 
the  energy  required  to  successfully  carry  on  any  business  has  made  for  himself  thousands 
of  dollars.  A  representative,  way  down  in  Alabama,  whose  name  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation, made  over  $10,000  in  less  than  six  months;  another  distant  one  made  over  $5,000 
in  a  little  town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  and  we  have  dozens  who  are  now  earning  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000  a  year  without  interfering  with  their  regular  business. 

This  offer  should  interest  any  man  of  ability  and  character.  Our  Alabama  agent  Is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  his  State  and  he  did  not  undertake  the  selling  of  our  proper- 
ties until  he  had  been  to  New  York  and  satisfied  himself  beyond  peradventure  that  all  we 
claimed  for  our  proposition  was  true  and  more  than  true.  Several  very  successful  agents 
are  clergymen.  We  want  high-class,  capable  and  energetic  representatives  in  every  com- 
munity— we  do  not  want  canvassers.  Our  business  is  conducted  on  a  high  plane  so  that  it 
appeals  to  the  very  best  class  of  investors.  An  opportunity  such  as  this  is  rare  indeed.  It 
enables  you  to  associate  yourself  with  a  growing  business — a  business  that  is  sure  to  develop 
into  practically  a  national  institution — just  as  large,  just  as  strong,  and  just  as  desirable  as 
the  great  insurance  companies. 

Your  name  and  address  will  bring  further  particulars.     References  will  be  required. 


WOOD,  HARMON  6.  CO.. 


256-257  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

DEPARTMENT    L.    D. 1 


Life  Insurance 

Free  from  All 

Speculative 

Features. 


The 


Travelers 
Insurance 
Company 

Hartford  ,Conn. 

*  S.C.DUNHAM. 

President. 


Accident  Insurance 

in  Che 

Oldest,  Lafg'est 
«  and  Strongiest 

Accident  Company 

intheWoHd. 


There  Are  Some 

EYE  OPENERS 

In  Accident  Insurance  Policies 

Just  placed  on  the  market  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO. 

They  are  something  new,  and  there  is 
nothing  now  offered  that  can  touch  them  in 
LIBERALITY,  in  INCREASED  BENE- 
FITS, in  SLMPLICITY. 

And  the  same  old  security  grown  larger 
that  makes  THE  TRAVELERS'  contracts 
the  most  widely  popular  among  solid  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  is  behind  them. 

Jgents  in  every  town.      Write  us  for  details. 


TO      IIMVESTORS 

Money  invested  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  safe  and 
pays  30  per  cent.  A  small  investment  now  grows  into  a  large 
flock  in  a  few  years.  ( )ver  300  Men,  Women  and  Children  now 
have  C'at'le  and  Sheep  on  our  Ranches.  Writ«  for  Annual 
Keport,  a  most  interesting  document. 

Montana  Co-Operative  Ranch  Co.,    Great  Falls,  Montana 


Readers  of  The  Litkeart  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  world  over.    Every- 
ing  from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 
THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Successors  Whitman  bad  ;le  Co. 

104  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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A  DIVIDEND  PAYER 

The  Popularity  of  The  Prudential  is  Due  to  the  Fact  that  it  is  a  Dividend 
Payer.  You  Purchase  Protection  and  Your  Investment  also  Yields 
a  Dividend.     Policies  on  all  Popular  Plans. 

Both  Sexes — Ages  1  to  70.      Amounts — $100,000  to  $15. 

Write  for  particulart 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.    INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA  home  office. 

•''"""■"■  Department   R  NEWARK.  N.  J- 


-l    L.  1 ' 


■i^ 


■■fiL-.'^:^.\--t.-^.'--^t:^  ■'-!/:  -^^ -■><„■;: 


l^^'&d-^M^^::::^^^^^^^^ 


Emory  Smith  speak  .it  the  Jefferson  dinner 
in  Washington. 

April  14.  — .Several  new  developments  are  re- 
ported :n  the  Post-office  Department  investi- 
gation. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  President  Parrj*  de- 
nounces the  labor-unions. 

Ex-President  Cleveland  speaks,  in  New  Yoik, 
on  the  general  development  of  the  negro. 

April  15. — A  document  found  in  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  and  indorsed  by  Aguinaldo. 
commissions  two  Filipinos  to  kill  General 
Otis. 

The  battle-ship  Maine  is  to  be  sent  to  Cramps' 
shipyard  for  repairs. 

General  Frank  D.  Haldwin  disavows  the  inter- 
view in  which  he  is  quoted  as  making  dispa- 
raging  remarks  of  negro  and  Filipino  sol- 
diers. 

The  Manufacturers'  Convention  adopts  reso- 
lutions defining  the  attitude  of  the  Associa- 
tion toward  unions. 

Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil  dies  in  New  York. 

The  President  returns  to  Fort  Yellowstone 
after  an  eight-day  excursion  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

April   16. — A  committee  of  Senators  to  visit  and 
study  conditions  in   Alaska  is  appointed  by 
Senator  Heveridge. 
Charges  continue  to  be  presented  in  the  Post- 
office  Department. 

April  17. — The  Northern  Securities  Company  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  Court  for  a  suspension 
of  its  decree  as  far  as  it  prevents  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends. 
Labor  organizations  in  Washington  prepare 
charges  against  officials  of  the  Post-office 
Department. 

April  18.— The  President  appoints  Robert  C.  Mor- 
ris agent  to  present  American  claims  against 
Venezuela  to  the  commission  at  Caracas. 

The  armored  cruiser  West  Virginia  is  launched 
at  Newport  News. 

Secretary  Moody  makes  arrangements  to  send 
the  Atlantic  squadron  to  Kiel  during  the 
German  naval  maneuvers. 

Clerks  in  the  Post-office  Department  are  said 
to  have  profited  from  sales  of  dead  letters. 

April  19.  — Minister  Conger  sends  details  of  the 
suppression  of  a  Uoxcr  uprising  near  Peking. 
Postmaster-General  Payne  declares  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  prosecute  further  the 
American  naval  officers  indicted  in  Porto 
Kico  for  smuggling 


American  Dei'knuencies. 


April  1%.— Philippines :  The  A'eina  Christina, 
whicli  was  sunk  by  Dewey  in  Manila  Hay.  is 
raised  ;  skeletons  of  eighty  of  her  crew  are 
found  in  the  hull. 

April  1^.— Porto  Rico:  Two  more  officials  of 
Mayaguez  are  arrested  on  charges  of  muni- 
cipal frauds. 

April  17.— TwoUnited  .States  naval  and  one  army 
officer  and  two  civilians  arc  indicted  for 
smuggling  at  San  Juan. 

Readers  of  Thk  Litrra 


380-382  Broadway,  New  York.    /'Tfjr-nMMA'rT     224-228  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 
91-93  Federal  St..  Boston.  ^iinv..unina  1 1.    44  Holborn  Viaduct.  E.C.  London 


"ELASTIC"    BOOKCASE 

with  perfect  end-locking 
device,  perfection  roller- 
bearing  dust-proof  doors. 
A  perfect  sectional  book- 
case for  home  or  office. 
Better  send  for  catalog 
102.K. 


Cabinets  for 


Memos.,  Clippings  &  Mss. 

Tlic  inoHt  oi.Mwiii.nl  <I.M.c  fi.r  liliiitr  hi»I  tliif^ifvintt  <Ii|>1)iiiks. 
illustitttioim.  iimmifn  i|ilK,  <-ti-.  II  i»  the  miiu'  of  siiiiplu-itY  Hrul 
rt'«<ly  rt'feivnot*  and  H  HtimuIUB  to  \\w  liii8y  man  by  n'nwui  of  Ilie 
iicciiriu-v  and  riicilily  ullh  »bicli  nieniorHiida  art*  preserved  and 
n  ferrcd  to. 

The  Card  Index  Kerum  (rives  a  valuable  rroiw  reference  to  your 
llliraiv  or  iimiiiiMTipt  and  permit*  use  of  any  known  method  of 
rlasKiiliution. 

A  MENTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

lll«hn|>  J.  II.  Mnniil  '  To  riMcl  Willi  u  dillllilr  imrposi' lindoliuwlfy 
what  you  nad  \<y  thm  nysU  in.  ik  of  untold  Milue." 

iWo.  II.  DnnlrU,  <irn.  Tnu.  Airriil.  N.  T.  ('.  Jk  It.  K.  Hj.  Co.-"  I  find 
tlu'iii  indlsiKMisalile  to  iiie  in  my  work." 

I)i<<li  Tnporl'iirlKhtrnhlnrU  fiirnMiod  Infill  iil>r>  nnil  >I.Tln.  SpprUMr 
nrrnnccil  Inblni'U   fur  rlf'r|c)incn.  pli)^lrUn«  nii<l  nllirr  profeaklonnl  mrn. 

I'lli'i'H  S"  •'•"  »■"'  upward,  chipped  pn-pniil  on  approval  Hetiirn 
lit  ..iir  I'vpriiM' If  not  Katisfaciory.    Si'iiil  fori-alHlo(.'U('    prlns  and 

UAeLIBRARY  FILING  CABINET  COMPANY 

rule    iind     rru«l     liulldlilil.    <   lileiiEO 


WANTED 


Ileal  Kiitat<-  Kxpirt 


KAUM.S,  KAN(  llh>,  TIMIIKH  LAND. 
TOW.S  and  tITY  litOl'KUIV,  Mll.bS. 
imy<iOOI)S,(iH<K-KKY,  IU)(»T*SH()K, 
II  AH  I)  W  A  UK,  and  oth.r  HloriH  for 
TAHH  riiBioni.Ti..  IF  vol'  WANT 
TO  hVAA.  your  KKVI,  FkTATK  or 
IUHIM:km.  no  iimllirwhi-ie  loeatiil. 

Hi-nil  di-mTtplloii  niid  pr( it  iinre.     IK 

YOIT  WANT  TO  IJIY  any  kind  of 
real  eiitale  or  liii>tiii'».<  anynhen-  write 
me  t«-ilny.  Tell  nii'  »  hat  you  want.  I 
e«n  luive  you  lliii.'  and  iiioney.  llonk 
refcreiieeii.    KnIalillHliid  IKJIl. 

FKAN'K  V.  ri-KVKI.AXD. 
■    78U  Adanu  Expr<<iw  llulldlng,  Clilrago. 


Individual  Communion 

Outfit.**.      ^'■'■'    'r/r.rr.l^lotfU. 


MAPLEWOOD.     "•^"'  V.ViV:," • 

A  SaiiHtoiliMii  extJiliMsliiil  III  1875  for  the  priMii.  ..Ill' »iid 
nii'dli'ai  trealinriit  of  ItrilK  and  Aleobnlle  Addlillon*. 
ThoiixalKln  liaviiiK  falliil  ilM'whi're  liave  iH-en  eiin-il  liv  iia 
llnme    Trentmenl     If    llealred.       AildrcKii  TiiK   l>li.    .1.  I.. 

SiTKIilKNg  Co.,  l)ip.  6X.    I.KIIASON,   I). 

RV  DioKST  arc  aHke<I  to  mention  the  pulillcation  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BAMTAUY  (OMMl  Mi'N  ol  TKIT  OO, 
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College  Gowns, 
Pulpit  Gowns, 
Choir  Gow^ns, 
Judges'  Gowns 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  shouM 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  LlTERAKY 

Digest."] 

Problem  829. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 
By  MURKAV  Makhle. 
Black— Kii,'ht  Pieces. 


^Vhite— ^eveu  Pieces. 
2S3SB;    2pip3;    S2P3Q;    3k4;    BR3P2; 
5b2;4S3;K7. 
While  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  830. 

By  G.  Heai  HCOTI-, 

First-Prize,  Knovjled^e  Problem-Tourney. 

Black  — Six  Pieces. 


IM 


^        m    m    'm 

^    r«    ■ 


^WM,     W. 


rm 


I  n      i    ■  i 

i      tJ.  *  •     1 


fe 


White— Eleven  Pieces, 
by;   4P3;   S3P3;   2PkiP2;     P2SP3;    7Q; 
2PPip2;3KbB2. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  df  Problems, 


Q-Rsq 
R— R8 


No.  823.    P— Q  B  5. 
No.  824. 
K— Kt2 


K— R  3,  mate 


K  X  Kt  mate 


Kt— K  7 


Px  R 


There  are  a  number  of  variations,  most  of  them 
effected  by  the  King  moving. 

bolved  by  M.  W  H..  Universitv  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;    the  Rev.  G.   Dobbs,    New   Orleans; 


Pears' 

Ftars""  buap  is  nothing 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


MyWoodland 
IntimdLtes 

By  EFFIE 
BIGNELL 

Author  of  "  Mr. 
Chupes  and  Miss 
Jenny." 

Net  $1.00 

(Postage    8    cents.) 


Reciprocity 

By    PROF.    J.     LAU- 
RENCE LAUGHLIN. 

of  Chicago  University  and 
H.PARKER  WILLIS 

of  Washington    and    Lee 
University. 

Svo.    Net  ^2.00. 
(I'ostage  18  cents.) 


With  the 
Trees 

By  MAUD  GOING 

Author  of  "  With  the 
Wild  Flowers"  and 
"Field,  Forest,  and  Way- 
side Flowers." 

Net  $1.00 

(  Postage  I  o  cents. ) 


PICTORIAL   COMPOSITION   a^nd 

THE    CRITICAL    JUDGMENT    OF    PICTURES 

By  H.  R.  POORE.     Quarto,    75   illustrations,   vet  $1.50.      (Postage   14  cents.) 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHURCHES 

A  series  of  small  popular  histories  of  the  denominations.      Illustrated.      Per  volume, 
net,  ^i.oo.      (Postage  8  cents.) 

THE    PRESBYTERIANS  I  THE  BAPTISTS 

By  CHAS.  L.  THOMPSON,  D.D.  By  HENRY  C.  VEDDER,  D.D. 


JShe  BAKER  S.  TAYLOR  CO.,  3337  E.  17th  SU  New  York 


5  Strong  Points 


Bar  -  Lock  Typewriter 

Send    for    Catalogue    and    full     infor- 
mation   to 

COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MFG.  CO. 

49  West  II6th  St.,  New  York  City 


Six  Months  for  75c. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

bound  in  the  new  W  EIS  KI  MM.K 

makes  a  tjook  for  your  libiaiyenual 
to  anv  S  -Su  book.  A  perfect,  pei  - 
nianentor  temporary  binder.  Cov  - 
ered  in  Olive  Green  Vellum  Di 
Luxe,  nicely  stamped  side  and  btick . 
Holds  six  copies  Century,  Harpei 


Scribner*s,  Keview  of  Review^, 
McC'ure's,  Mvinsey,  Cosmopolitan, 
Lnslie's  Monthly,  Pearson's  oi 
Strand— 3oo.  L.idies'  Home  .lournal 
or  Success,  12  copies)— 70c.  Foi  sale 
at  stationers  or  from  us  at  bunio 
price,  prepaid. 

r  Send 

ree  readt i - 
of  any  of  above  and  we'll  send  you 
UtEEone  of  the  famous  Weis  Bni^h 
Tubes. white  mucilage  (librarypastc) 
Perfect  for  mounting  photos, handy 
for  office,  scltool  or  home  use. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO. 

140  La  Grange  St.,  Toledo.  O. 


II  Vou  Want  to  Know  How  to  Reacli  and  Hold  an  .ludience,  Read 

BEFORE   AN    AUDIENCE 

Or,  the  Use  of  the  Will  in  Public  Speaking.  Practical 
advice  by  Nathan  Sheppard,  l2mo.  Cloth,  7.5  cents,  post- 
paid.   Funk  &  vVagimlls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


1 A  DRESSES  ANY  WOMAN 

■    B    I  COMPLETE    FROM     HEAD     TO    TOE 

A  ^^  IN     LATEST     STYLE. 

FREE   SAMPLES     ^  A^ 

and    Measurement    Blanks. 
To     Introduce     Direct     to       t 
"Wearer  our  Ladies'  Custom 
Tailoring  we  will  lo'ake  tiie    ^L 
first  ten   thousand  suits  ab- >^^F^ 
solutely  to  inea.sure  sent  us  ^ 
for  only  $10  and    give  tlie 
following   complete  outUt 

COCC     Actually  S28 

P  nCG     value   for    only 

and  nothing  to  p^y  till  after 

receive  tlie  suit  and  free  ouLfl 

find  it  just  as  represented.    Send         ^fet'.      S/P''^ 

us  your  name  and  postoffice  a  1-       .^BiM^l/f^ 

dress,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE     ^KKKmSm!/'' 

SIMPLES  Ob"  CLOTH,  5  ft  tape  li 

and  measurement  blank  for  size 

Suit,  Shirtwaist  and  Shoes. 

A  genuine  wool  mixed  repelli 
latest  slyle,  Tailor  .tliide  Blousf  Suil.l 
sunh  tallies'  tailors  charge... $2.).(IU 
fancy  Hlr:iw  Trimmed  lint..      2.50 

P.iirStyilsh  SUoes 2.50 

Stylish  Perciile  Shirtwiist. . .      t.a» 

Pair  Lisle  Thread  Hose .511 

Lace  Bordered  Handkerchief      .50 

Handsome  Leather  Belt .5fl 

Ladies  pay  daily  for  this     $28.00i 
DON'T   DELAY-Afterl 
ing    tilled    10,000    orders    c 
prices  for  these  suits  will  be 
«20.00  and  No  Free  Articles. 

CENTS'    COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING    CO., 

ladies'  Tailoring, 
Dept,  524, 

244  Market  Street, 
CHICAGO. 

Reference:   First  Nat'l  Bank,  Chicago.       Capital  $12,000,000 


SOME    SPECIAL    BARGAINS 

Pub.  Our 

Price.  Price. 

Viking  Age.    (2  Vols.) ?r.,'iO  $1.75 

Bismarck's  Autobiography  (2  Vols.) 7.50  1.75 

Modern  Daughters.     By  Black     . 2.50  1.00 

Climate  and  Cosmology 2.,50  .25 

To-moiTow  in  Cuba 2.00  .50 

Undine.     Illustrated 2.00  .50 

Four  Months  Besieged 2.50  .60 

Photography  as  a  Fine  Art 3.00  1.25 

Bird  Portraits.     By  Selon-Tliompson     2.00  .50 

Bessie  Costrell.     By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  .. .     .75  .25 

Life  and  Letters  o£  Edward  Thring 4.00  .25 

Favorite  Dishes 1.25  .25 

Tom  Cringle's  Log;  Japliet  in  Search  of  a 
Father;  Hajji  Baba  ;  Maid  Marian  ;  Annals 
of  the  Parish  ;  Blanche,  Lady  Falaise  ;  Cele- 
bates ;  The  Melancholy  of  Stephen  Allard, 

each.; 1.25  .25 

Aiviis/ioiM   &   ivia.cke:i_, 

(successors  to  LEGGAT  BROh.) 

81  Chambers  Street  and  63  Reade  Street,  New  York 


A  Life  Saver    What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes. 

fDeft   hands    and  ready    wits. 
"Emergency  Notes"  posts  ev- 
erybody.     A    book    for    every 
household.    Price  50  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagrnalls  Co.,  New  Tork. 


Quick! 


Readers  of  The  LiraiiARy  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


odtf 
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The  Desire 
for  Natural 
Food  is 
Natural 

Moihcrs,  do 
you  nut  know 
that  children 
crave  natural 
f<iod  until  you 
perviit  their 
tastes  l>y  the 
use  of  unnatu- 
r.il  food? 

I'  n natural 
food  develops 
unnatural  and 
tlicrilorewrong 
propensities 
and  dfsireH  in 
children.  Like 
befits  like  — 
pure  food, pure 
minds. 
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SHREDDED 
MSff  BISCUIT 

is  a  Natur.il  Food,  1.  e.,  contains  all  the  properties 
necessary  to  pcrleclly  nourish  the  whole  body  and 
iTund.  Made  in  the  most  hyeienicand scientific 
food  laboratory  In  the  world.  It  h.is  been  thrice 
C'>.iked,  and  lie  HR  cri-ip,  compels  tlioroiiqh  mastica- 
tion, whirh  insures  perfect  di:;e<:tion,  a  strong  body 
and  a  healthy  mind.    Sold  by  all  grocers. 

Send  for  "The  Vital  Question"  (cook  book,  illus- 
trated in  colors)  FREE.     Aderess 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


Ten  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

*%jfcMTr.v..  <l   on   every  Idryrlo   l)OUKht  of  u« 
lor.-  |.iirehn!-i'  in  l.lnillUK'. 
iV"  Hliip  ('.  <>.  D.  oil  approval  to 

New'wOS  Models 

"Baiiimo,"  f  "'  '•  ,  $8.75 
["Coamack,"  ^  "V.IC;^  $10.73 
l"*#l»or/jin,"  .u.,Tr  S12.7B 
Y'Moudort,"  B*iiu,c,  if4.75 

no  l"lti  r  I.I'  ;.  •  IcH  nl  oiiy  prlee. 

ylMi/  <.//..  r  IM  i;^|.  or  moci.  /  i/'.u  xnint  at 
nnrlhinl  vunl  jirii-r.  C'tioli  o  of  ony 
^tandanl  (In  h  ami  lioHt  eriulpraint  on 
nil  i.iir  li|(  VI  IfB.      fUnmomt  ffunrantrr. 

IllDKRK.kNTi  WA^T^:I>ln^T»I7•■.^t"t...r 
<«in|'«  »'.~'l  %l  KJirrlal  liH'fmn^  tmH- arUit  f  i 
..tii  lmi.t....-l  •.  i  I  m..l.'i   Tli'rt'n  I'itI  munry  in  it. 

lood    2nd-hand   Wheels   $3  to  0O. 

.iT    liCV    >   III.  ..mil  7  •!  I.™  .rl.i»ii  I  ,  our  rr»« 
.1.1.   ]%ffr  I  I.'  f  ^'f.;  '  1 )  ei./T».lr.;r«  v-^   fill  drw-rlptloofc 

MEAD  OYGLE  OOm     Dept  62G.  Chicaoa 


WHAT   IS   SCHAPIROGRAPH? 

•rilK  in  l'l.irA'r«»»  lli'il  n.nnly  nmltl- 
e<i|iii.«iinyllilriif  wrlttenwltli  i»ii  niirl  tyiM-wrltcr 
nli»iiiiu>(.'ilrnwlnKi<.  <■(<-.  ( iin'..rlifmiil  jflvm  10.'. 
r<i|ili'K  III.Ai'K  Ink  In  l'>  riiiiiiil'o.  AvaliUi 
iilfiiell.w.ii.hlnif.il4.|iivK.nnr|.  .  |»n«lvfiin|.i.lli-ii. 

Pi  i.  I-.  <-..ni|iUle  Il\l..-I7.e  oiitni,  #H.OO.      Ijixlll 

yinr-K.  Sent  on  (>  dura'  Trrr  trial  wllliont 
il..IM..It.  TIIK  I  HCIIAI'IlKXlUAni  (■(».  «t6 
llron.lway,  New  Yurk. 


F.  S.  Fergusr>n,  Birmingham,  Ala  ;  H.  \V.  Harry. 
Boston;  A.  C.  While.  New  York  Citv  ;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  Tavlor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Fhilii- 
delphia  ;  K.  N  K  ,  Harrisburg.  Ha.;  K  A.  C.  Kind- 
erhook,  N.  Y.;  W.  B.  Hall,  Marion,  Kan.;  W.  G. 
Hosea,  Cincinnati  ;  the  Kev.  F.  U.  Thompson. 
ICast  .New  Market,  .Md.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga  ;  S.H. 
1).,  St.  Thomas,  N.  I).;  C.  H.  Schneider,  Magley, 
Ind.;  .\1   Almv,  ChicaRo. 

82;  ;  -  Twenty. three"  Philadelphia  ;  O.  C.Pitkin, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  the  Kev.  S  Jl.  Morton,  D.l)., 
FffinRham,  III  ;  1).  H.  \Vi)tsie,  Jamestown,  N.  Y  ; 
F.  Alsip,  ORden,  111.;  P,  Mueller,  Brooklyn  ;  J.L.D. 
Dvnan,  Jamaica,  N'.  Y.;  C".  .M.  Ferrari,  Oiiray,  Colo. 

K24:  Kev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  G.  Patter- 
son, Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C.   Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Comments  C823):  "A  good  average  "threat" 
z-er"— M.    M;     "Main  variation  prettj-"— G.    D.; 


"The  variation  i.  2.  P— K4  mate,  is  ex- 

K  X  R 
cellent,  all  the  rest  ordinarv"— F.  S  F.;  "Nothing 
so  charming  in  a  long  time  "' — C.  X.  V. 

824:  "A  problem  of  'discoveries'" — M.  W.  H.: 
"Very  bright"— M.  M.;  "Clever,  good  'tries,'  un- 
economical"—G.  I).;  "The  kev  and  White's  second 
move  K-Kt  3  are  highly  artistic"— F.  S.  F.;  "Not 
much  "— C.  N.  F. 

No  823  caught  a  number  of  old  solvers.  They 
relied  on  Q  Kt  3,  answered  by  Kt— F  6 ;  and  Q-Q 
sq,  answered  by  Kt  x  P. 

In  solution  of  820,  one  variation  was  incorrect. 
It  should  read  : 

Kt— K  B  2  Kt  X  B  ch  Kt  — Kt  4,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

K-K  4  P  X  Kt 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  B.  H.  got  817, 
818,819;  I'-  Black,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  820;  S.  M. 
M.,  W.  K.  Coiimbe,  I-akcland,  Fla.;  Dr.  B.  M. 
Cromwell,  Ivckhart  Mines,  Md.;  E.  A.  Kusel,  Oio- 
ville.  Col.;  T.  H.  .Malone,  Nashville,  Tenn,  821  ;  C. 
M.  F.,  821,  822  ;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grossepointe 
Farms,  Mich.,  822. 

From  the  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 
O.Ni:  (11    Till;  GKiAr  Gamk.-^. 
The  second  Pillsbury-Tarrasch   game   was  one 
of  the  very  greatest  encounters  ever  known  over 
the   ("hess-board ;    and   allho   the   American   was 
forced  to  resign,  yet  at  his  23d  move  it  looked  as 
if  the  German   Doctor  would   force  a  speedy  win. 
Pillsbury's  escape  from  immediate  defeat  at  this 
juncture  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  actual  play, 
and  his  stubborn   fight   for  so  many  moves  takes 
the  edge  off  the  Doctor's  victory. 
Ruy  Lopez. 


Ill  LSBIRV.         TARRASCH. 
liyii/,:  Black. 

, P-K 4  P-K4 

2  K  Kt-B  3  Q  Kt-B  3 

3  B— Kt  5       P— K  B4 

4  y  Kt-B  3  K  Kt— B  3 

5  Px  P  P-K  5 

6  y— K  2        Q— K  2 

7  H  X  Kt        Kt  Px  B 

8  Kt— K  R  4  P-  O 

9  l'-*^  4         ■" 
ol!     Kt  5 
I  B  X  Kt 

12  (,»- K  5ch 

13  Kt-Kt  6     Q  X  0  P 

14  Kt  X  R  B-I!  4 
isQ— R  4  R  X  Kt 
16R— Qsq      Q-Kts 

17  y— Kt  4      K-g  sq 

18  y  X  Kt  P    R-K  s< 

19  y— B  6ch  K 


'-  <v'  4 
9  P-(^  4        P-Q  R  4 

0  I!     Kt  5      B— R  3 

1  B  X  Kt       y  X  B 
K-y  2 


rlLLSBl'RV.       TARRASCH. 
White.  Black, 

^o  (J-R  4        Q-K  5 
<i  y-K  8       y  X  K  B  P 

32  (,)-y  R  8    I!— B  sq 

33  <J-J<  7  ch    K-K  sq 
34OXRP      g-Iisch 
35  K— Kt  sq    y  X  P 
36Q— B  s         1!-Kt2 

37  P-Kt  4       Q-K  7 

38  K— R  sq      R— K  B  2 

39  R— R  8  ch   K— y  2 

40  R-R  6        R-B8ch 

41  K— Kt2      O— K  2 

42  y— (,)  4        K-K  8 

43  k     R  5        K -B  2 

44  y-B  4ch  K— Kt  3 

4sy   y  4ih  P-B4 

46  P  X  P  ch      y  X  P 

47  R-R6ch    B— B  3 

48  y  -  B  6 


49  i^.-B  3 

50  K--Kt  2 

51  K      1!3 

52  K     Kt  2 

5;K-B3 

54  K-Q2 

55  K      y  sq 
s6  K  — (^>  2 

57  K  -11  sq 

58  K     Kt  2 


Q— Kt  4  ch 
y-B  5  ch 
Q— Kt4  ch 
y— B  5  ch 
y— Kt  4  ch 
R-K  6ch 
R     K7ch 
K     K  sq 
O— K  7  ch 
Q— K  8ch 
R-  K  6  ch 


And  the  game  was  continued  for  S3  moves. 


TO  CURK  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAT 

Tak«    Lax  II  ti  v.-    I'.r  .1110  -  yuiniiw   Tablets.     Thi 
signal un- jfff'W  it ^^    ^     <^"'   *'^'«^'"y   l>o*i  '^^^■ 


€i^j&*9^^%^ 


A  FEW  SLIGHTLY  SHELF-WORN  SETS 


AT  A  BARGAIN 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 

I1ln(llliK.<  ""  "li'"i  '  "I"'  'V.     \  I  hi  lilt  nl.out  thi  "■•  wt"  nn 

K I  ai<  tliey  woiilil  Ih' afi.  r   \..>i  hnil  iiim-<I  tlieiii  r..r  n 

iiionlh.    Tlieyni..  nililp-d  „  lull...  ..nly  Jii«t  .iijrli  '" 

InterfiT".  Willi  wmllrnf  llum  ..vil  ii«  new  wtn.  \Vr 
(iimranlrr  HHlUfuellon.  1  he  m.|  on n  Im>  retiimi'd  if 
Hi.  «ntl«fMrI<iry.  T-riii«  of  wili-.  tl  Willi  llii'  nnlpr  niiil 
%■'  i>'r  niiinlli  linlll  (utlil.  Act  i/ulrkly.  mh  w<.  linvo  onlv 
n  f.       •<!••  1.  rt. 

HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  CO..   Publishers 

l.SO  ruth  Avenue.  New   York 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Without     Medicine 

Extei^al  Remedy  so  Successful  that  the 

Makers  Send  it  ON  APPROVAL 

to   Anybody. 

Magic  Foot  Drafts,  t'.e  new  cure  for 
rheumatism  which  has  created  such  a  furore 
througiiout  Michigan  by  curing  all  kinds  of 
rheumatism,  no  matter  how  severe  or  chronic, 
are  now  being  sent  all  over  the  world  on 
approval  without  a  cent  in  advance.  The 
sufferer  is  put  upon  honor  to  pay  one  dollar 
for  the  drafts  if  satisfied  with  the  relief  they 
give,  otherwise  no  money  is  asked.  This 
plan  is  a  novel  one  and  would  result  in 
enormous  loss  if  the  drafts  did  not  afford 
immediate  and  permanent  relief.  The  re- 
markable success  of  the  plan  proves  not 
only  this,  but  also  is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
honesty  of  the  American  people.  . 


The  drafts  are  worn  on  t!ie  soles  of  the  feet  because  the 
circulatory  and  nervous  systems  are  most  susceptible  at  this 
point,  but  they  cure  rheumatism  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Magic  Foot  Draft  Cc,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  :  I  received  the  trial  pair  of  Drafts  and  will 
not  forget  their  virtue,  for  I  am  free  from  all  my  sufiFering 
by  their  use.  They  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  and  I 
am  recommending  them  to  my  friends. 

Respectfully  yours, 
R.  H.  DEVAN,  154  Taylor  St..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Write  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  R  U  25  Oliver 
Building,  Jackson,  Niich.,fiir  a  fne  trial 'pair  of  Drafts 
and  their  new  booklet "  To  One  With  Rheumatism." 


EVANS'    VACUUM    CAP 

Will  Make  Hair  Crow 

I  lii«np|.lijini'r  will  iiin..^snttt'tlii-i«-nli>. 
1.11(1  r.iK-r  n  iK'Hlllifiil  rin'iilHtion.  It 
^^lll  Kti.p  liiilr  friMii  fiillinK  out  riicI 
T.sliirr  II  niirninl  irrowth  wlii-rf  Ibc 
l.llk'lt'K  i'xIkL  It  \»  unMl  nl>onl  !■  n 
mliuil<'»  oHch  nl(fhl  Ix'fon-  r^tlnnif. 
I'l  ii-r.  %Xi.(y<.  which  will  1m>  refunded  Tn 
fiill  ir  It  diMW  not  irivr  witlfifHcliiin 
Hitliiii  thirty  dayit.     For  full  |>ar(lcu- 

llllS  lullllTSS 


EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  Kullerton  Bldg.,  .st.  Louis. 


CltAY   Hi\IR    RCSTOR^KD 

"WALNl'TTA"  HAIK  STAIN 

i.  iirrimri'd  trulii  the  Juli-c  uf  the  I'hlllp- 

^     piiio  IhliihilN  vultiiit.  anil  rt-ntitrt'B  tiray, 

^^    Mii;.k<-.l.  1  :ul.il  or  Itliiuh.il  lliiir.  Kve- 

.-vl  I. !,.«-.  Iliiir.U.r  M..iii.tiu-lii-tii  iti.ori(jin»I 

'  !£* r.lnmlanlanaously.  (.iMnnny  ihade 

fr..ni  Light  Brown  lo  Blaok.  Doaa  net 
waah  oil  or  rub  oil.  Cortiilr"  no  |Mil«oni, 
anil  if  lilt  »ll<kvor(rreaiiv.  "Walnulla" 
Hair  Slain  will  give  mnre  .nli.tiiilory  r.-.iill»  In  on.  niiniite 
llinn  nil  I'le  liiilr  rriitoreri"  niiil  hnlr  dvon  will  In  n  :it<linir. 
Priea  (M)  oanta  a  bottle,  |...«l|niiil  'I  o  I'onvinre  voii  o(  Ha 
n.i-r.ia  v<'  vil!  «.  ii.l  n  aampU  bottle  ItoHtltnlil  for  SOc. 
PACIFIC  TRAOINC  CO.,  Dial.  OKIce  ~H,  SI.  Loula,  Mo. 


Highest  Interest    Tl,erel,.nolKnter,.lnoelolonnmon- 

"  ey  on    niort^atcu  than  In  the  state 

or  Montunn. 

Best    Security    lleeaii«Mnter.M.trBlc.anre  hlfl|her.land 

^     !•<'■-  xlniple  and  peifi n.  and  li«it  iiual- 

11  y  liiiid  eaii  U-  iMiiirhl  "t  luweat  prlcei. 

Cheaoest    Lands   >'"'"•>  loaned  at  «  per  cent,  city  Iota 

L nil. I  fnrni  laiidn  Ixiiiirht  and  wild,  ui- 

f..riimtloii  fn...     Wilt.,  to 

S.  H.  WOOD  6.  CO. 


RcaI  EsUle  arvd  Investments 
Readers  of  The  LrmuRT  Diotirr  iiro  a.Hk<'.I  l<>  mention  the  imhlicntlon  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Great  Falls,  Mont. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


RUSSIA'S   DEMAND    FOR    MANCHURIA. 

THE  man  who  walked  up  and  down  tlie  street  .saying  "all 
those  hotises  are  mine, "  and  explained  that  he  was  "  trying 
to  create  a  general  impression  "  that  they  belonged  to  him,  did 
not  have  the  success  that  has  attended  Russia  in  her  claims  of 
China's  northeastern  provinces.  The  impression  has  been 
created  in  many  minds  that  Manchuria,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, belongs  to  Russia  ;  and  altho  Japan  and  England  may 
object,  and  Russia  withdraw  her  demands  for  the  time  being, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  expectation  that  the  Russian  troops 
will  never  leave.  A  year  ago  Russia  made  an  agreement  with 
China  to  withdraw  from  the  three  zones  of  Manchuria  at  six- 
months  intervals.  The  first  evacuation  was  made  last  fall,  and 
the  second  was  due  April  8.  Instead  of  evacuating  the  second 
zone  on  that  date,  however,  Russia  presented  a  set  of  conditions 
precedent  to  withdrawal  that  amount  to  a  demand  for  control  of 
the  province,  so  the  American  papers  think.  The  demands  are 
outlined  and  commented  upon  as  follows  by  the  Washington 
S/cu-  : 

"Russia's  new  demands  on  China  relative  to  Manchuria 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  sovereignty.  She  declines  to  fulfil 
her  previous  promise  to  evacuate  the  province  until  certain  new 
conditions  are  granted  to  her.  These  conditions,  if  granted,  will 
give  Russia  virtual  dominion  over  the  entire  territory  as  against 
not  only  all  other  Powers,  but  China  herself.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  any  liberty  of  administration  for  China  in  Manchuria 
under  the  terms  of  this  new  proposition.  The  customs  revenues 
at  New-Chwang,  the  only  port  which  Russia  will  permit  to  be 
opened,  are  to  be  paid  into  the  Russo-Chinese  bank  and  not  into 
the  Chinese  customs  bank  ;  this  gives  Russia  control  of  the  pro- 
vincial income.  No  portion  of  Manchuria  is  to  be  alienated  to 
any  other  Power  ;  this  gives  Russia  command  of  the  territorial 
future  of  Manchuria.  None  but  Russians  are  to  be  employed  in 
an  administrative  capacity  in  Manchuria,  military  or  civil ;  this 
gives  Russia  absolute  control  of  the  provincial  government. 


Russia  is  to  have  the  right  to  string  her  own  telegraph  wires  on 
all  Chinese  lines  ;  this  gives  lier  ecjuality  of  means  of  communi- 
cation with  China. 

"These  are  the  important  features  of  the  new  demands,  save 
the  first  item,  that  no  new  treaty  ports  be  opened  and  no  new 
consuls  admitted.  This  slaps  directly  at  the  United  States, 
which  had  proposed  the  opening  of  treaty  ports  at  Mukden  and 
Taku-Shan.  Of  course,  the  United  States  will  be  inclined  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  affair,  as  it  has  more  than  once  in  the  past, 
and  remind  both  China  and  Russia  that  certain  obligations 
exist  which  can  not  be  waved  aside  by  the  Russian  claim  that 
this  is  a  bargain  entirely  between  the  two 

"To  yield  now  to  Russia  in  this  matter  is  to  give  her  absolute 
dominion  not  only  over  Manchuria,  but  over  China  as  well.  If 
Russia  can  bulldoze  China  in  the  matter  of  the  province  she 
will  acquire  such  a  prestige  at  Peking  that  no  amount  cf  diplo- 
matic persitasion  later  will  restore  the  other  Powers  to  their  right- 
ful status  with  the  Chinese  court.  So  impudent  are  the  Russian 
demands  and  .so  grave  their  import  that  a  joint  note  from  the 
Powers  is  to  be  expected  forthwith,  else  good-by  to  all  hope  for 
the  rescue  of  China  from  the  thraldom  of  a  combination  of  Chi- 
nese reaction  and  Russian  selfishness." 

The  possibility  of  war  is  Ijeing  widely  considered,  but  war  does 
not  seem  to  be  really  expected.  The  New  York  Conwiercial 
Advertiser  thinks  the  British  and  Japanese  protests  will  not  go 
beyond  the  paper  stage  : 

"It  is  most  unlikely  that  anything  more  tiian  paper  protests 
will  be  made  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States,  which  are  tlvJ  three  Powers  most  directly  in- 
terested in  holding  Russia  to  the  pledges  which  she  has  now 
broken.  In  Japan,  of  course,  popular  indignation  will  run  high, 
and  the  Japanese  alliance  with  Great  Britain  might  conceivably 
be  invoked  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Russia  has  the  means 
of  appeasing  Japanese  resentment.  A  concession  of  authority 
ill  Korea,  which  is  vitally  important  to  Japan,  would  surely  keep 
the  Mikado's  Government  from  any  act  which  might  threaten 
war;  and  without  Japan  Great  Britain  would  not  stir.  As  for 
the  United  States,  while  its  commercial  interests  in  China  will 
be  injured  by  Russia's  absorption  of  Manchuria,  the  matter  is 
not  with  us  so  serious  as  to  lead  to  anything  beyond  a  diplomatic 
remonstrance.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Japan  has 
despatched  a  squadron  to  New-Chwang,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
from  this  time  forth  the  map  of  Russia's  Asiatic  possessions  wiM 
show  a  new  and  valuable  province  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
great  Amur  River." 

The  New  York  J'lvening  Post,  too,  thinks  the  Russian  ])oricy 
will  succeed : 

"Nothing  but  divine  power  or  an  internal  revolution  of  her 
own  can  prevent  Russia  from  absorbing  Manchuria  eventually. 
She  has  the  position  and  the  forces  to  carry  out  her  purpose 
whatever  it  may  be,  but  her  policy  in  the  past  has  been  to  ac- 
complish her  ends  by  diplomacy.  In  Korea  she  avoided  trouble 
with  Japan  by  allowing  France  and  Germany  to  intervene  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  In  the  later  troubles  at  Peking  she  got  her 
standing  at  New-Chwang  recognize-  1  by  promising  to  restore  its 
Government  to  China  at  a  definite  1  inie.  She  now  says  that  its 
revenues  must  be  jiaid  into  the  K  usso-Chinese  bank  instead  of 
the  Chinese  customs  bank.  Where  the  revenues  are,  there  the 
Government  is  also.  Bnt  who  is  going  to  dispute  this  point  with 
Russia?  A  despatch  from  Yokohama  says  tliat  three  Japanese 
war-ships  have  been  ordered  to  New-Chwang,  and  that  Japanese 
feeling  is  much  excited  by  the  Russian  demands.  We  do  not 
look  for  war  in  that  quarter,  however.  The  trouble  will  be 
smoothed   over  for  the  time,  and  meanwhile  Russia  will  take 
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another   step   which   will   make   her   dislodgment   harder    thau 
before." 

Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Washington,  says 
in  an  interview : 

"I  have  not  received  official  news,  and.  in  consequence,  can 
not  discuss  the  points  mentioned  in  the  despatches.  I  can  say, 
generally  speaking,  however,  that  it  is  only  natural  that  Russia, 
before  evacuating  Manchuria,  should  take  measures  to  j)revent 
a  repetition  of  the  troubles  of  1900,  as  well  as  to  insure  in  that 
country  her  political  influence,  which  was  never  contested, 
owing  to  its  geographical  position. 

"The  assurances  whicli  Russia  has  given  on  different  occasions 
relative  to  the  security  of  American  trade  interests  in  Manchuria 
continue  in  full  force,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  construed." 


the  increase  in  pojiulation.  Thirty  years  ago  brigandage  was  a 
recognized  jirofession.  There  were  no  railways  and  few  wagon 
roads.  When  people  were  compelled  to  travel  they  went  in  large 
parties,  fully  armed,  or  were  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  soldiers. 
Murder  was  not  considered  a  crime,  and  the  number  of  people 
killed  by  the  soldiers  or  by  each  other  was  not  recorded.  Rob- 
bery was  as  common  as  lying.  To-day  human  life  is  as  safe  in 
Bosnia  as  in  Illinois.  Travel  is  safer  there  because  there  has 
never  been  a  train  robbery  in  that  country.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000.  the  homicides  have 
averaged  six  a  year,  and  in  1900  there  were  only  two.  There  has 
been  no  case  of  highway  robbery  since  1895.  Which  of  the  States 
in  the  American  Union  can  show  a  better  record?  " 
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A   CASE    IN    POINT   IN    THE    BALKANS. 

HOW  much  better  off  Macedonia  might  be  without  Turkish 
rule  is  illustrated  by  William  E.  Curtis,  the  newspaper 
correspondent,  in  bis  new  book  on  "The  Turk  and  His  Lost 
Provinces."  One  of  tliese  lost  provinces  is  Bosnia,  which,  thirty 
years  ago,  was  the  most  barbarous  spot 
in  the  empire,  but  which  is  now  peace- 
ful and  prosperous.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  Bosnia  drawn  by  a  German  writer 
shortly  before  the  Russo-Turkish  war  : 

"The  misrule  existing  in  the  whole 
of  the  Turkish  empire  is  so  great 
and  so  universal  that  it  can  be  best 
characterized  as  a  stateof  chronic  and 
chaotic  anarcliy.  One  province,  how- 
ever, and  that  perhaps  the  least 
known  of  all,  has  in  this  respect  a 
sad  preeminence.  It  is  a  province 
where  one  can  travel  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  with  not  less 
danger  than  in  the  wilds  of  Kurdistan, 
where  the  intolerance  and  hate  against 
the  Christians  is  more  living  and  ac- 
tive than  around  fanatical  Damascus, 
and  where  the  condition  of  tlie  people 
is  more  abject  and  hojieless  than  that 
of  any  fellaheen  upon  the  Nile.    That 

THE  EASTER.N  QUESTION.  .  .      „  .       „ 

^  .,  province  is  Bosnia. 

—  7/ie  Cntcag'o  Tribune. 

In  187S  the  Berlin  Conference  placed 
Bosnia  under  the  protection  of  Austria.  A  little  over  a  year  ago 
Mr.  Curtis  visited  the  province.     Here  is  what  he  says  of  it : 

"One  who  visits  that  country  to-day  can  scarcely  believe  that 
such  conditions  could  liave  existed  only  a  short  time  ago — the 
people  are  so  peaceful,  contented,  and  jjiosperous.  Crime  is 
almost  unknown.  Railroads  reach  every  corner  of  the  province, 
and  the  freight-houses  ate  fed  by  long  caravans  of  carts  hauled 
over  excellent  highways.  The  towns  are  filled  with  new  and 
handsome  houses,  factories  have  been  built  to  utilize  the  water- 
power,  a  university,  colleges,  academies,  training-scliools,  and 
other  institutions  have  been  established  to  qualify  the  people  to 
make  the  most  excellent  use  of  their  opportunities.  Members  of 
the  different  religious  faiths  mix  with  each  other  on  amicable 
terms  and  show  mutual  re.sjjcct  and  mutual  toleration  ;  thecourts 
are  wisely  and  honestly  administered,  justice  is  awarded  to 
every  citizen  regardless  of  his  religion  or  social  jmsition,  taxes 
are  low  and  honestly  collected  and  disbursed.  There  has  been 
little  corruption  in  office,  and  whenever  it  has  been  di.scovered  it 
has  been  severely  punished.  The  people  have  learned  for  the 
first  lime  in  their  history  that  honest  comi)laints  will  be  patiently 
listened  to  and  that  wrongs  will  be  redressed.  The  introduction 
of  free  education  has  enabled  them  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  a  government,  and,  altlio  the  older  jieasants  are  still  igno- 
rant, backward,  and  distrustful,  the  younger  generation  show 
ambition  and  enterprise,  and  are  conducting  their  affairs  with 
intelligence  and  order. 

"The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
affairs  is  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  crime  and  violence  and 


EDUCATIONAL  FAILURE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES? 

WE  arc  making  a  failure  of  this  scheme,  a  monstrous,  mor- 
tifying failure;  not  irremediable,  perhaps,  but  fast  be- 
coming chronic,  and  requiring  instant  attention  from  those  who 
are  competent  to  modify  the  situation."  This  rather  startling 
statement  in  regard  to  our  attempt  to  set  up  an  American  educa- 
tional system  in  the  Philippines  is  made  in  an  article  in  Giitt- 
/on's  Magazine  by  Theodore  de  Laguna.  Ph.D.,  a  Cornell  man 
who  went  to  the  Philippines  as  a  teacher.  There  is"  widespread 
disgust "  among  the  Filipinos  for  the  American  educational 
scheme,  he  tells  us,  and  the  chief  desire  of  the  teachers  is  to  get 
back  to  America.  All  this  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  high 
hope  that  so  many  had  in  the  civilizing  influence  of  that  shipload 
of  teachers  that  crossed  the  Pacific  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Dr.  de  Laguna  attributes  the  failure  to  two  principal  causes — 
tlie  quality  of  the  teachers,  and  the  attempt  to  impose  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  the  natives.     In  regard  to  the  teachers  he  says  : 

"The  teachers  were  a  regiment  of  carpet-baggers,  come  to  ex- 
ploit the  country  in  their  small  way,  and  then,  after  a  few  years, 
would  sail  happily  home  without  a  regret  to  spare.  Had  every- 
thing gone  smoothly  with  the  work  here,  the  carpet-baggers' 
interests  might  have  been  suflicient  to  keej)  them  at  their  task  ; 
but  with  the  first  breath  of  failure,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
class  of  men  more  liable  to  hopeless  discouragement.  Then, 
indeed,  it  became  a  mere  question  of  living  out  one's  time  some- 
how and  getting  home  again. 

"Few  of  the  teachers  had  any  considerable  knowledge  of 
Spanish  ;  scarcely  any  could  speak  it  grammatically  and  fluently. 
This  was  a  serious  handicap,  not  so  much  in  the  class-room  as 
out  of  it.  For  tho  in  these  islands  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  inhabitants  can  speak  Spanish,  it  is  none  the  less  the  estab- 
lished idiom  of  culture.  Every  gentleman  speaks  it,  almost 
without  exception.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  American  teacher 
iu  his  ignorance  of  Spanish,  and  still  more  in  his  picturesque 
attempts  to  express  himself  in  broken,  ungrammatical  phrases, 
puts  himself  upon  the  level  of  the  boor  and  unavoidably  exposes 
himself  to  contempt." 

The  teacher,  in  time,  may  learn  Spanish  ;  but  llie  native  does 
not  care  to  learn  English: 

"The  scheme  is  to  teach  tlie  Filipinos  something  for  which 
they  feel  no  immediate  need,  and  in  which  they  take  no  direct 
interest,  namely,  the  English  language.  Other  subjects  have  a 
place  in  the  program,  but  the  English  language  is  practically  the 
sole  subject  of  instruction. 

"Why,  then,  do  not  the  children  learn  it?  Some  do  learn  it, 
namely,  the  few  that  have  a  daily  opportunity  of  using  what 
they  learn.  In  a  few  cities,  where  there  are  hosts  of  Americans, 
soldiers  and  citizens,  English  is  a  living  tongue;  but  for  the 
great  multitude  of  Filipinos  it  is  practically  a  dead  language. 

"Why  should  a  Filipino  care  to  learn  English?  Not  many 
reasons  are  conceivable.  In  a  few  cities  it  might  help  many  a 
boy  to  get  employment,  and  in  these  cities  English  can  be  suc- 
cessfully taught.  Elsewhere  it  is  important  only  for  the  govern- 
ing class,  affecting,  as  it  does,  their  commercial  and  jjolitical 
interests. 

"  But  for  the  Filipino  peasantry  there  is  no  motive  for  learning 
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English,  and  accoidiugly  they  will  not  and  can  not  learn  it.  A 
new  language  can  only  come  to  them  with  a  new  life  ;  schooling 
can  not  give  it  to  them.  Americans  commonly  suppose  that 
these  dialects  are  very  simple  affairs,  consisting  at  most  of  a  tew 
hundred  words,  and  with  no  very  elaborate  grammatical  stiuc 
ture.  This  is  far  from  being  true.  To  speak  of  the  Visayan 
language,  to  which  I  have  given  some  study,  the  richness  of  its 
vocabulary  has  been  an  ever-recurrent  occasion  of  wonder  to  me, 
and  the  beauty  and  consistency  of  its  grammatical  structure  are 
obvious  enough  to  charm  even  a  very  imperfectly  trained  phi- 
lologist." 

Simultaneously  with  this  declaration  that  our  Philippine  edu- 
cational scheme  is  a  failure  in  practise,  comes  a  declaration  by 
Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain  in  T/te  Pedagogical  Seminary  that  it  is 
wrong  in  principle.     He  says  : 

"Education,  no  more  than  a  nation,  can  exist  half-slave  and 
half-free — its  motto,  too,  is  liberty  or  death.  To  educate  the 
Filipinos,  witliout  using  to  the  full  their  language  and  their 
literature,  the  thousandfold  stimuli  of  their  environment,  their 
racial  temperament  and  ideals,  their  past  history  and  natural  am- 
bitions for  the  future,  is  to  stunt  them  in  body,  mind,  and  soul. 
We  have  let  loose  upon  them  tl;e  soldier,  the  trader,  the  school- 
teacher, and  the  missionary — and  we  talk  about  education  !  The 
brain-cure  we  are  treating  them  to  at  the  hands  of  our  teachers 
is  worse  than  the  'water-cure  '  our  soldiers  gave  them.  In  edu- 
cation, as  in  everything  else  connected  with  the  '  new  colonial- 
ism,' we  began  wrong.  We  can  change,  if  we  will,  for  it  is  not 
altogether  too  late  yet.  But  it  must  be  a  complete  change  and 
an  honest  admission  of  error.  To  educate  the  Filipinos  as  Fili- 
pinos, and  not  as  Americans,  is  the  right  ideal.  Let  10,000,000 
Malays  as  such  develop  along  the  lines  of  their  native  genius 
and  some  day  the  world  will  rejoice  that  they  have  been.  Edu- 
cate them  through  themselves  and  they  will  become  strong,  as 
their  kinsmen  the  Japanese  have  done,  adding  a  new  star  to  the 
constellation  of  civilized  races." 


THE    HANNA-PARRY    CONTROVERSY. 

IT  is  only  a  few  years  since  Senator  Hanna  was  cartooned  all 
over  the  country  with  dollar-marks  sprinkled  profusely  over 
his  garments,  and  his  heel  planted  firmly  on  a  skull  labeled 
"labor."  On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  same  man  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  in  Columbus,  and  was  referred 
to  by  the  toastmaster  of  the  evening  as  "the  greatest  captain  of 
all  defenders  of  organized  labor  and  its  rights,"  amid  the  tu- 
multuous cheers  of  the  delegates.  Mr.  Hanna's  speech,  which 
dealt  mainly  with  the  work  of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
wound  up  with  what  the  Columbus  Dispatch  calls  "a  convin- 
cing reply  and  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  reckless,  groundless,  and 
inflammatory  speech  "  delivered  in  New  Orleans  by  President 
Parry,  and  considered  in  this  column  last  week.  Senator 
Hanna  intimated  that  Mr.  Parry  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  and  went  on  to  say,  in  part : 

"I  say,  shame  upon  the  man  or  men,  in  the  face  of  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  in  the  face  of  our  high  educational  opportuni- 
ties, in  the  face  of  the  spirit  of  this  Government  and  its  people, 
to  rise  up  and  say,  '  I  am  better  than  thou, '  and  condemn  tliose 
who,  not  having  in  their  early  environments  those  opportunities 
of  education  and  enlightenment,  and  who  go  astray  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  own  interests,  to  condemn  all  their  fellow  men  who 
are  honestly  and  earnestly  working  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  whether  in  organized  labor  or  outside  of  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  more  Christian-like,  more  civi- 
lized-like, seeing  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  others,  knowing  what 
our  opportunities  can  be  made  if  we  will,  to  extend  the  hand  of 
fellowship  and  brotherhood  and  say,  '  You  have  done  wrong,  but 
we  will  help  you  to  do  right '  ? 

"It  is  no  part  of  those  who  represent  capital  from  the  stand- 
point of  better  advantages,  recognizing  their  duty  that  they  owe 
to  the  body  politic,  to  condemn  a  principle,  to  condemn  a  policy, 


because  mistakes  have  been  made.     Therefore  I   say  shame  to  a 
man  who  would  teach  the  public  and  misrepresent  the  facts." 

As  between  Hanna  and  Parry,  the  country  will  "overwhelm- 
ingly" indorse  the  former,  declares  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  ; 
and  Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  thinks  "it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
the  labor  problem  is  ever  solved  it  will  be  by  following  the  lead 
of  Senator  Hanna  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Parry."  Most  of  the 
newspapers  take  this  view.  The  Brooklyn  Standard-Union 
says ; 

"Messrs.  Parry  and  Baer  represent  the  extremists  on  one  side, 
as  the  professional  labor  agitator  represents  the  extremists  on 
the  other,  while  Mr.  Hanna  represents  the  spirit  of  reasonable- 
ness, of  readiness  to  consider  both  sides,  af  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  of  twentieth-century  civilization.     Parry's' senseless 


THIS  CAKTOON,  ENTITLED  "WHERE  MK.  HANNA  STANDS  ON  THI'.  LABOR 
QUESTION,"  APPEARED  IN  THh;  N  !■  W  YORK  "JOURNAL"  DURING  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN  OF   1896,   AND   WAS  WIDELY  COPIED   AND  CIRCULATED. 

criticisms,'  declares  Senator  Hanna,  'are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  one-sided  views  of  things  about  which  Mr.  Parry  evidently 
knows  very  little,'  and  '  are  calculated  to  produce  endless  dis*/ 
cord.'  The  truth  of  the  latter  affirmation  is  exemplified  in  the, 
project  started  at  New  Orleans,  rapidly  followed  up  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Omaha  and  also  of  Vermont,  and  likely  soon  to 
become  general,  to  organize  a  gigantic  federation  of  employers 
'to  fight  labor-union  to  the  death.'  This  simply  means  disas- 
trous industrial  war.  It  is  the  defiant  reply  of  capital  to  the 
Federation  of  Labor — the  natural  result  of  undue  aggression  on 
the  part  of  many  labor-unions  during  the  past  year — the  ripe 
fruit  of  extremism.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  saner  counsels 
of  Senator  Hanna,  the  spirit  of  conservatism  and  conciliation 
and  mutual  justice  he  jireachesand  the  Civic  Federation  appeals 
to,  will  not,  in  this  glorious  twentieth  century,  finally  prevail 
among  civilized  men." 

Mr.  Parry  has  given  out  a  reply  to  the  Senator's  speech, 
charging  Mr.  Hanna  with  "encouraging  chaos  in  wage  relations" 
to  further  his  own  political  ambitions.     He  says  : 

"The  transformation  of  Mr.  Hanna  from  an  energetic  business 
man,  with  a  labor  record  not  particularly  distinguished  for 
leniency,  into  a  political  leader,  and  finally  a  United  States 
Senator,  who  is  the  leading  spirit,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  Civic 
Federation,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  the  political  bee 
will  make  a  man  do  when  it  gets  to  buzzing  in  his  bonnet.     Who 
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knows  where  the  metamorphosis  of  Mr.  Hanna  will  end?  Is  it 
possible  that  he  has  become  a  convert  to  all  the  leading  tenets  of 
trades-unionism?  It  appears  that  lie  actually  joined  the  Amal- 
gamated Union,  or  whatever  it  was  which  he  addressed,  and  his 
speech  would  certainly  pass  as  an  excellent  one  to  mark  an  initia- 
tion into  the  order.  As  a  good  union  man,  he  may  yet  think  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  look  with  an  indulgent  eye  upon  Br\  an- 
ism,  and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  it  an  opportune  time  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  he  be  made  the  next  running  mate  for 
Mr.  Bryan.     Bryan  and  Hanna — how  is  that  for  a  ticket?  .... 

"Mr.  Hanna  corraled  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  in  the 
first  McKiuley  campaign  because  of  the  fear  of  Bryanism,  but  if 
he  thinks  he  can  ring  the  noses  of  tlie  manufacturers  of  tliis 
country  on  the  labor  issue  and  lead  them  into  the  camp  of  Gom- 
pers  and  his  aggregation,  I  think  he  overestimates  his  strength 
and  influence  very  much. 

"The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  not  a  political 
organization  and  will  not  be  led  by  any  politician.  As  long  as 
I  am  president  of  the  association  it  shall  not  be  used  as  a  kite  to 
advance  the  fortunes  of  any  politician  or  political  party." 


OMAHA'S   ANTI-UNION    ORGANIZATION. 

HOW  far  the  movement  to  organize  employers  against  labor- 
union  aggression  will  spread,  and  what  the  consequences 
will  be,  are  becoming  topics  of  considerable  comment  and  concern. 
Omaha,  says  a  press  despatch  from  that  city,  has  been  chosen  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  as  the  spot  "to  fight 
the  labor-unions  to  a  finish,"  and  8oo  business  men  in  that  city 
have  "banded  themselves  together  to  tight  the  different  labor 
organizations,  each  pledging  himself  to  assist  any  member  who 
has  trouble  with  his  employees."  A  similar  movement  is  on  foot 
in  Vermont.  The  Omaha  organization  declares  for  "freedom  to 
employ  union  or  non-union  labor  without  discrimination,"  and 
declares  against  "limitation  or  restriction  to  output, "  and  against 
the  sympathetic  strike.     It  says,  in  a  public  statement : 

"The  Business  Men's  Association  in  its  purpose  is  purely  de- 
fensive, and  made  necessary,  as  has  been  thought  by  the  various 
business  interests  identified  with  it,  by  the  ai)parent  determina- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  city  to  either 
control  or  ruin  every  business  enterprise 

"The  organization  seeks  no  fight  with  organized  labor  in  any 
form,  so  long  as  its  own  rights  are  not  interfered  with.  Its  posi- 
tion is  that,  while  organized  labor  has  the  undoubted  right  to 
become  associated  together  for  any  lawful  purpose,  yet,  when  it 
becomes  a  breaker  of  the  law,  by  resorting  to  intimidation, 
threats,  or  personal  violence,  the  picketing  and  boycotting  of  per- 
sons and  firms  who  are  unwilling  to  sul^mit  to  their  dictation, 
when  it  becomes  an  obstruction  to  commerce  by  interfering  with 
the  lawful  pursuits  of  the  individuals  or  firms,  or  when  it  takes 
upon  itself  the  duty  of  chastising  persons  who  are  seeking  to 


make  an  honest  living  in  such  manner  as  seems  best,  that  it  then 
becomes  an  unlawful,  illegal,  and  unpatriotic  combination  of 
men,  who  must  be  met  with  whatever  organization  and  force  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  principles  of  this  Government  may 
be  maintained,  which  guarantee  to  all  individuals  life,  liberty, 
and  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence  in  sucb 
manner  as  they  may  elect." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  ajjprovingly  : 

■'This  is  plain  talk.  It  can  not  possibly  be  misunderstood.  It 
is  an  elaboration  of  the  old  motto  on  the  Rattlesnake  flag,  which 
used  to  Ije  freely  translated  into  '  Uon't  tread  on  me.'  It  is  the 
"live  and  let  live  '  princijile  with  an  application  that  is  bound  to 
make  to  the  advantage  of  law  and  decorum,  to  promote  industry 
by  discouraging  interference  with  it.  We  do  not  believe  the 
employers'  union,  of  Omaha,  will  offer  to  the  other  unions  one 
solitary  cause  for  quarrel.  The  labor  people  can  not  find  a  war- 
rant for  attack  in  the  announced  purposes  of  the  organization. 
Those  purposes  are  their  purposes,  slightly  modified  to  fit  the 
other  aspect  of  the  case,  and  the  right  to  advance  those  purposes 
on  the  one  side  must  logically  imply  the  right  to  advance  them 
on  the  other.  Organization  is  the  tool  of  the  employer  as  well  as 
of  the  employed,  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  of  the  labor- 
union.  And  it  is  a  tool  that  cuts  both  ways.  It  should  be  used 
with  care  and  discretion." 

The  Omaha  labor-unionists  are  not  slow  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. W.  H.  Bell,  president  of  the  Omaha  Central  Labor 
Union,  thinks  that  a  contest  might  be  beneficial  to  both  sides, 
and  predicts  it  "would  probably  result  in  a  compromise  on  mid- 
dle ground."     He  says,  in  an  interview  : 

"On  two  of  the  main  issues,  recognition  of  the  union  and  sym- 
l)athetic  strikes,  there  can  be  no  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  labor 
organizations. 

"To  recede  now  from  the  stand  that  employers  shall  employ 
only  union  men  would  mean  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
unions.  This  is  a  basic  principle  of  unionism,  and  when  it  is 
swept  away  unionism  is  wrecked. 

"Sympathetic  strikes  are  natural  and  desirable  where  real 
grievances  exist.  Nowadays,  however,  many  union  men  are 
striking  without  reason,  and  just  because  they  are  strong.  They 
should  be  taught  not  to  misuse  their  strength,  and  that  is  why  I 
say  that  a  contest  of  this  kind  might  teach  both  sides  their  true 
jiositions  and  help  to  adjust  the  present  evil  relations  existing 
between  capital  and  lalor. 

"As  to  the  control  of  a  man's  business  or  its  destruction,  the 
union  men  should  learn  to  respect  an  employer's  right  to  conduct 
his  own  business.  At  i)resent  there  are  some  men  at  the  head  of 
labor-unions  who  submit  all  sorts  of  petty  conditions  to  employ- 
ers. On  this  point  the  labor  unions  will  have  to  .seek  the  middle 
ground  on  which  the  employers  will  be  glad  to  meet  them." 

.Says  the  New  York  Times  : 

"There  is  room  for  employers'  associations,  and  they  are  capa- 


IS    linS   "    I  UK    KKSUI.I     ClK    A.N'     INI- VI  1  AIII.K 
PROCESS  OF   ECONOMIC   EVOLUTION?" 
—  The  Conniionrr. 


r-LKK  <  liKK    I-mK    IMAT   MKKUKU   KKILINd. 
UNCI.E  Sam—"  It  ithocks  a  little  at  firiit,  but  it  will  make  anuther  man  of  you." 

-  The  Philadelphia  Press. 
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ble  of  great  usefuluess  if  wisely  planned  and  conservatively 
managed.  It  would  in  every  instance  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
model  them  on  trades-union  lines  or  to  launch  them  with  pro- 
clamations open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  insincerity.  That 
some  initial  mistakes  will  be  made  in  these  respects  is  probable. 
Indeed,  some  have  been  made  already.  Diplomacy  will  serve 
the  purposes  of  employers  much  better  than  lighting  ;  to  do  what 
is  right  and  just  and  generous  is  a  much  more  useful  reputation 
than  that  of  tlesiring  to  conquer  peace  by  fighting  for  it." 


BRITISH    AND   AMERICAN   WORKMEN. 

'"i^HE  fact  that  tlie  Moselcy  commission,  sent  from  tireat  Brit- 
'■  aiu  to  investigate  our  manufacturing  methods,  have  re- 
ported that  there  is  practically  nothing  for  the  British  manufac- 
turer or  his  workmen  to  learn  here,  has  produced  in  the  minds  of 
our  newspaper  editors  a  poor  opinion,  not  of  American  industrial 
methods,  but  of  the  British  commissioners.  We  are  beating  the 
Biitish  in  the  competition  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  our 
papers  argue,  and  if  they  can't  see  how  we  do  it,  why  so  much 
the  worse  for  them.  The  "inferior  "  American  workman,  notes 
the  Baltimore  Su/i,  "turns  out  products  which  find  ready  sale  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  bought  in  England  by  patriotic 
Britons  in  preference  to  products  of  native  workmen,"  and  "the 
fact  that  the  European  demand  for  our  manufactured  products  is 
unabated  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  American  artisan  not 
only  '  knows  his  business, '  but  knows  it  more  thoroughly  than 
his  foreign  rivals."  Some  of  our  newspapers,  indeed,  are  glad 
the  commission's  report  is  adverse  ;  for,  as  the  Cleveland  Leader 
remarks,  "if  Englishmen  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  they  can 
learn  anything  from  Americans,  it  will  be  better  for  this  coun- 
try, for  that  v.'ill  make  it  easier  to  maintain  the  industrial 
supremacy  which  has  enabled  the  United  States  to  fight  its  way 
into  foreign  markets." 

Mr.  Moseley's  commission,  which  visited  this  country  last 
year,  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
principal  British  trade-unions — a  fact  that  may  have  affected  the 
tenor  of  their  report,  so  some  of  our  papers  think.  The  commis- 
sioners "all  agree  that  the  British  workman  has  nothing  to  learn 
from  the  American  workman,  while  British  employers  are  not  as 
far  advanced  as  the  Americans  in  their  treatment  of  their  em- 
ployees." They  admit,  however,  that  "a  hankering  for  the  latest 
machinery  and  the  best  methods "  characterize  our  industry, 
and  perceive  that  "the  Americans,  employer  and  employed,  real- 
ize more  fully  than  the  Britishers  that  brains  and  not  brawn 
count."  Mr.  Moseley,  who  is  a  retired  capitalist,  says  that  the 
American  workman  has  a  far  better  education  than  his  British 
cousin,  "is  infinitely  better  paid,  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  and, 
moreover,  much  more  sober."  and  declares:  "If  we  are  to  hold 
our  own  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  old  methods  must  be 
dropped  and  the  old  machinery  abandoned." 

Most  of  the  commissioners,  however,  seem  bent  on  doing  us 
the  service  of  telling  us  where  we  can  improve,  so  that  the  report 
saves  us  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  a  commission  to 
England,  as  would  seem  to  be  called  for  by  their  adverse  verdict. 
James  Cox,  delegate  for  the  iron  and  steel-workers,  found  that 
in  Chicago  "the  almighty  dollar  is  the  unquestioned  king,"  and 
he  says  of  the  new  Chicago  post-office  that  "any  third-rate  cor- 
poration in  Great  Britain  would  have  accomplished  the  work  in 
four  years  instead  of  eight,"  and  adds  that  this  delay  "is  illus- 
trative of  government  work  in  general."  Delegate  Taylor,  of 
the  operative  bricklaj'ers,  would  be  sorry  to  see  American  meth- 
ods of  building  adopted  in  England  ;  and  Delegate  Deller,  of  the 
plasterers'  union,  found  our  plastering  bad,  "even  in  the  room 
of  the  White  House  where  the  delegates  were  received  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt."  Referring  to  the  steel  town  of  Homestead, 
Mr.  Dellar  remarks:  "The  principal  shareholder  might  here  find 
a.  good  place  to  expend  his  millions  in  improving  the  conditions 


of  the  working-people.  1  would  for  this  purpose  forego  the 
pleasure  of  donating  libraries  to  towns  in  Great  Britain."  Dele- 
gate Steadman  declares  the  British  workman  can  not  be  beaten 
in  the  world  for  solid  and  well-finisiied  work,  and  makes  the  pre- 
diction that  "unless  something  is  done  to  conciliate  labor  in 
America,  the  trust  system  will  bring  such  an  uprising  as  has  not 
been  witnessed  for  forty  years."  "The  workmen  who  have  built 
up  American  industries,"  we  are  told  in  the  report,  "are  largely 
British,"  while  "most  of  the  inventions  in  American  workshops 
come  from  men  hailing  from  the  old  country."  "Let  us  adopt 
modern  methods, "  the  delegates  say  in  conclusion,  "  and  England 
will  hold  her  own  in  the  commercial  rivalry  of  the  world." 

Delegate  Cummings  holds  this  country  up  before  bis  people 
as  a  "horrible  example  "  in  the  following  picture  : 

"Gambling  and  pleasure-seeking  appear  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  American's  life.     These,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  ordi- 


UIUN'T  LEAK.\   ANVIHI.NG. 

—  The  Pittsbu7-g  Gazette. 

nary  restless  spirit,  seem  to  shorten  life,  make  men  prematurely 
old,  and  increase  insanity.  Climatic  conditions  may  be  to  some 
extent  the  cause  of  the  generally  unhealthy  look  of  the  American 
people,  but  the  opinion  generally  expressed,  to  enjoy  life  while 
it  lasts,  has  also  some  effect.  There  is,  however,  less  regard  for 
human  life  in  America  than  in  our  own  country.  Life  altogether 
is  held  cheaper,  and  that  may  be  inherited  from  earlier  times, 
when  firearms  were  used  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Alto- 
gether I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  halting  time  will  have  to  take 
place  in  the  States.  The  rush  for  enjoyment,  the  disregard  of 
human  life,  the  corruption  of  local  politics  and  other  immorali- 
ties, and  the  almost  continental  Sunday,  added  to  which  is  the 
disinclination  to  walk  or  make  any  exertion  after  business  hours 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  all  tend  toward  the  moral  and  physical 
deterioration  of  the  people,  and  must  be  arrested  if  disaster  is  to 
be  averted." 

Our  papers  are  not  yet  ready  to  yield  the  laurel,  however. 
Says  the  Philadelphia  Record  : 

"The  British  iron  and  steel  delegate  says  that  'any  third-rate 
corporation  in  Great  Britain  would  have  built  the  Chicago  post- 
office  in  four  years  instead  of  eight '  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
Westinghouse  works  in  Manchester  were  built  in  a  year  instead 
of  the  four  or  five  the  English  builders  said  it  would  take,  and 
the  American  contractor  wlio,  with  American  assistants  and 
some  American  bricklayers  to  set  the  pace,  accomplished  this, 
received  from  the  King  a  commission  to  build  a  hospital  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  because  the  English  builders  wanted  too  much 
time.  The  bricklayers'  delegate  says  he  would  be  sorry  to  see 
American  methods  of  bricklaying  adopted  in  England,  but  the 
contractor  in  question  got  the  number  of  bricks  laid  in  a  day  on 
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those  works  in  Manchester  raised  from  400  lu  i.Soo,  and  possibly 
tliis  is  the  method  the  British  delegate  does  not  wish  to  see 
adopted." 

And  the  Baltimore  ^Imetican  says,  similarly; 

"In  fact,  the  recent  history  of  our  export  manufactures  clearly 
demonstrates  that  American  labor  is  without  a  peer  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  If  a  bridge  is  to  span  the  Nile  and  its  construction 
is  limited  to  a  few  weeks,  England  has  to  turn  to  America  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  own  incompetency.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  locomotives  have  to  be  rushed  to  India  or  Soutii 
Africa.  The  American  way  is  to  do  a  thing  just  a  little  more 
rapidly  tiian  any  one  else,  and  with  the  added  speed  there  is  no 
lack  of  thoroughness,  for  the  American  manufacturer  under- 
stands well  the  advantage  of  building  for  the  future. 

"The  ])rogress  of  the  United  States  to  the  front  rank  of  na- 
tions, a  progress  so  rapid  as  to  be  a  continual  cause  of  continental 
jealousy,  is  due,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  to  the  superiority  of 
the  American  mechanic  and  artisan  over  every  other  laborer. 
There  is  a  deftness  observed  among  all  classes  of  our  people  that 
is  lacking  in  so  many  nationalities,  an  almost  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  tlie  adaptation  of  means  to  end  and  the  ability  to  accom- 
plish it.  To  this  quality,  perhaps,  aljove  all  others  is  due  our 
superiority,  and  as  long  as  the  American  mechanic  is  more  quick- 
witted and  more  nimble-lingered  than  his  English  competitor 
American  superiority  will  be. maintained." 

A  delegation  of  forty-si.K  German  agriculturists  are  coming 
over  soon  to  study  American  methods  of  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing.    They  will  stay  two  months  and  travel  ten  thousand  miles. 


WHY   WOMEN'S   WAGES   ARE    LOW. 

MRS.  JOHN  VAN  VORST.  whose  description  of  the  factory 
girl's  life  brought  out  President  Roosevelt's  letter  on 
"race  suicide,"  makes  some  interesting  observations  in  the  same 
book  ("The  \yoman  Who  Toils")  on  the  comparative  wages  of 
women  and  men.  Women's  wages  are  lower,  Mrs.  Van  Vorst 
thinks,  because  many  of  the  girls,  living  at  home  and  paying  no 
board,  work  merely  to  obtain  money  for  lu.\uries,  and  their  satis- 
faction with  small  pay  drags  down  the  wage  level  for  all  the 
rest.  The  men.  on  the  contrary,  are  all  working  for  one  end. 
their  living;  they  demand  more  pay,  therefore,  and  unite,  when 
necessary,  to  get  it.  This  wage  theory  is  the  result  of  Mr.s.  Van 
Vorst's  experience  as  a  working-girl  in  the  factories  of  Pittsburg, 
Perry,  N.  Y. ,  and  Chicago,  where  she  studied  the  problem  at 
first  hand.  She  also  offers  a  plan  to  remedy  the  low-wage 
situation,  which  we  quote  below.  First,  however,  she  gives  the 
reason  for  the  small  i)ay  of  women  : 

"In  the  factory  where  I  worked  men  and  women  were  employed 
for  ten-hour  days.  The  women's  highest  wages  were  lower  than 
the  men's  lowest.  Bolli  were  working  as  hard  as  they  possibly 
could.  The  women  were  doing  menial  work,  such  as  scrubbing, 
which  the  men  refused  to  do.  The  men  were  properly  fed  at 
noon  ;  the  women  satisfied  themselves  with  cake  and  pickles. 
Why  was  this?  It  is  of  course  impossilde  to  generalize  on  a  sin- 
gle factory.  I  can  only  relate  the  conclusions  I  drew  from  what 
I  saw  my.self.  The  wages  paid  by  employers,  economists  tell 
us,  are  fixed  at  li)e  level  of  bare  subsistence.  This  level  and  its 
accompanying  conditions  are  determined  by  competition,  by  the 
nature  and  number  of  laborers  taking  part  in  the  competition. 
In  the  masculine  category  I  met  but  one  class  of  competitor: 
the  bread-winner.  In  the  feminine  category  I  found  a  variety 
of  classes  :  the  bread-winner,  the  semi-bread  winner,  the  woman 
who  works  for  luxuries.  This  inevitably  drags  the  wage  level. 
The  self-sui)porting  girl  is  in  competition  with  the  child,  with 
the  girl  who  lives  at  home  and  makes  a  small  contribution  to  the 
household  expen.ses,  and  with  the  girl  who  is  sujiporled  and  who 
spends  all  her  money  on  her  clothes.  It  is  this  division  of  pur- 
pose which  takes  the  'spirit  '  out  of  them  as  a  class.  There  will 
be  no  strikes  among  them  so  long  as  the  question  of  wages  is  not 
equally  vital  to  them  all." 

Now  for  the  remedy  : 

"What  occurred  to  me  as  a  jios^ibk-  remedy  both  for  the  op- 


pression of  the  woman  bread-winner  and  also  as  a  betterment  for 
the  girl  who  wants  to  work,  tho  she  does  not  need  the  money, 
was  this  :  the  establishment  of  schools  where  the  esthetic  branches 
of  industrial  art  might  be  taught  to  tlie  girls  who,  by  their  mate- 
rial independence,  could  give  some  leisure  to  acquiring  a  pro- 
fession useful  to  themselves  and  to  society  in  general.  The 
whole  country  would  be  benehted  by  the  opening  of  such  schools 
as  the  Empress  of  Russia  has  patronized  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  pctites  iniiustries,  or  those  which  Queen  Margherita  has 
established  for  the  revival  of  lace-making  in  Italy.  If  there  was 
such  a  counter-attraction  to  machine  labor,  the  bread-winner 
would  have  a  freer  field  and  the  non-bread-winner  might  still 
work  for  luxury  and  at  the  same  time  better  herself  morally, 
mentally,  and  esthetically.  She  could  aid  in  forming  an  inter- 
mediate class  of  laborers  which  as  yet  does  not  exist  in  America: 
the  hand-workers,  the  iiuiin  d' au^'re  who  produce  the  luxurious 
objects  of  industrial  art  for  which  we  are  obliged  to  send  to 
Europe  when  we  wish  to  beautify  our  homes. 

"The  American  people  are  lively,  intelligent,  capable  of  learn- 
ing anything.  The  schools  of  which  I  speak,  founded,  not  for 
the  manufacturing  of  the  useful  but  of  the  beautiful,  could  be 
started  informally  as  classes  and  by  individual  effort.  Such 
labor  would  be  paid  more  than  the  mechanical  factory  work  ;  the 
immense  importation  from  abroad  of  objects  of  industrial  art 
sufhciently  proves  the  demand  for  them  in  this  country;  there 
would  be  no  material  disadvantage  for  the  girl  who  gave  up  her 
job  in  a  pickle  factory.  Her  faculties  would  be  well  employed, 
and  she  could,  without  leaving  her  home,  do  work  which  wo'dd 
be  of  esthetic  and,  indirectly,  of  moral  value." 

Mrs.  Van  Vorst  adds  a  word  of  advice  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  help  the  working-girl.     She  says: 

"On  Saturday  the  owner  of  the  factory  comes  at  lunch  time 
with  several  friends  and  talks  to  us  with  an  amazing  camaraderie. 
He  is  kindly,  humorous,  and  tactful.  One  or  two  missionaries 
speak  after  him,  but  their  conversation  is  too  abstract  for  us. 
We  want  something  dramatic,  imaginative,  to  hold  our  attention, 
or  something  wholly  natural.  Tell  usabout'the  bees,  the  beavers, 
or  the  toilers  of  the  sea.  The  longing  for  flowers  has  often  come 
ta  me  as  I  work,  and  a  rose  seems  of  all  things  the  most  desir- 
able. In  my  present  condition  I  do  not  hark  back  to  civilized 
wants,  but  repeatedly  my  mind  travels  toward  the  country  places 
I  have  seen  in  the  fields  and  forests.  If  I  had  a  holiday  I  would 
spend  it  seeing  not  what  man  but  what  God  has  made.  These 
are  the  things  to  be  remembered  in  addressing  or  trying  to 
amuse  or  instruct  girls  who  are  no  more  prepared  than  I  felt  my- 
self to  be  for  any  preconceived  ideal  of  art  or  ethics.  The  om- 
nipresence of  dirt  and  ugliness,  of  machines  and 'stock, '  leave 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  lassitude  which  should  be  roused  by  some- 
thing natural.  As  an  initial  remedy  for  the  ills  I  voluntarily 
assume  I  would  jMopose  amusement.  Of  all  the  people  who 
spoke  to  us  that  Saturday,  we  liked  best  the  one  who  made  us 
laugh.  It  was  a  relief  to  hear  something  funny.  In  working  as 
an  outsider  in  a  factory  girls'  club  I  had  always  held  that  notliing 
was  so  important  as  to  give  the  poor  something  beautiful  to  look 
at  and  tliink  about — a  photograph  orcojiy  of  .some  chfj  d'lrid're, 
an  o/>ji/ d'ar/,  \essons  in  literature  and  art  which  would  uplift 
their  souls  from  the  dreariness  of  their  surroundings.  Three 
weeks  as  a  factory  girl  had  ciiangcd  my  beliefs.  If  the  young 
society  women  who  sacrifice  one  evening  every  week  to  talk  to 
the  poor  in  the  slums  about  Shakespeare  and  Italian  art  would 
instead  offer  diversion  first — a  play,  a  farce,  a  humorous  recita- 
tion— they  would  make  much  more  rapid  i)rogiess  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  those  whom  they  want  to  help.  The  working 
woman  who  has  had  a  good  laugh  is  more  ready  to  tell  what  she 
needs  and  feels  and  fears  than  the  woman  who  has  been  forced 
to  listen  silently  to  an  abstract  lesson.  In  society  when  we 
wish  to  make  friends  with  people  we  begin  by  entertaining 
them.  It  should  be  the  same  way  with  the  poor.  Next  to 
amusement  as  a  means  of  giving  temporary  relief  and  bring 
about  relations  which  will  be  helpful  to  all,  I  jiut  instruction,  in 
the  form  of  narrative,  about  the  people  of  other  countries,  our 
fellow  man.  how  he  lives  and  works;  and,  third,  under  this 
same  hea<l,  primitive  lessons  about  animals  and  plants,  the  in- 
dustries of  the  bees,  the  habits  of  ants,  the  natural  phenomena 
which  require  no  reasoning  power  to  understand  and  which  open 
the  thoughts  upon  a  delightful  unknown  vista." 
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THE   SOUTH    A   COUNTRY    W  THOUT  STRIKES. 

"  '  I  "HERE  is  no  section  i>f  country  in  lie  worUl  en;braciug  so 
•■■  large  an  amount  of  territory,  employing:  in  proportion  to 
the  population  so  many  wage-earners,  and  where  such  extensive 
money  interests  are  involved,  which  has  been  so  free  from  labor 
strikes."  Thus  The  Tradesman  (Chattanooga)  remarks  in  an 
editorial  in  which  it  shows  tliat  labor  and  capital  are  working 
harmoniously  in  the  South.  We  learn  from  the  same  paper  that 
with  the  exception  of  four  minor  disagreements  during  last  year, 
the  South  has  been  jiractically  exempt  from  strikes,  boycotts, 
lockouts,  and  other  labor  disturbances.  What  brings  about 
this  harmony  between  labor  and  capital  in  the  South?  The  most 
important  factor,  we  learn,  is  the  presence  of  the  negro.  Next 
in  importance  is  the  gathering  in,  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  of  thou- 
sands of  white  women  and  children  of  once  wealthy  families, 
mountaineers  and  "piney-woods  and  sand-hill  people  "  known  as 
"Crackers,"  to  work  in  the  textile  plants.  In  the  third  place, 
wage-earners  are  generally  well  satisfied  with  their  wages,  be- 
cause a  dollar  in  the  South  will  buy  as  much  of  the  necessities  of 
life  as  $1.50  will  in  the  North.  The  land  is  cheaper  and  more 
fertile,  and  many  work  their  own  farms.  In  the  fourth  place, 
labor-unions  have  made  little  headway  in  the  mining  portions 
of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  :  and  an 
additional  fact  is  that  most  of  the  Southern  laborers  work  on 
farms.  Just  how  these  conditions  aflfect  the  labor  problem  is 
shown  by  The  Tradesman.  In  regard  to  the  jiresence  of  the 
negro : 

"There  are  more  than  2,000,000  negro  laborers  tilling  the  cot- 
ton, corn,  sugar-cane,  and  rice-fields,  in  the  timber-forests  and 
lumber-mills,  in  the  cotton-seed  oil  factories,  in  the  iron  and 
coal-mines,  in  the  brick  and  coke-making  establishments,  and  in 
all  vocations  requiring  muscular  strength  and  physical  endu- 
rance. 

"  In  all  of  the  above-named  kinds  of  work  they  are  far  superior 
to  white  labor,  and  possibly  superior  to  any  other  labor  in  the 
world.  Racial  antipathy  and  social  ostracism  prevent  admis- 
sion of  the  negro  to  white  hibor  organizations.  Unsystematic, 
and  not  being  an  organizer  himself,  the  negro  is  a  free  lance  in 
the  labor  field,  and  stands  as  wliat  the  labor-unions  designate  a 
'  scab, '  an  irreconcilable  and  constant  menace  to  the  trade-unions. 

"The  negro  wage-earner  is  a  strenuous  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.     He  is  for  number  one  against  the 


world,  and  when,  by  his  labor,  he  is  earning  from  $1  to  $5  per 
ilay,  according  to  his  skill  and  industry,  with  that  labor  always 
in  demand,  he  can  not  understand  why  he  should  voluntarily 
tax  himself  for  the  benefit  of  a  less  thrifty  workman.  Improvi- 
dence is  his  greatest  weakness,  and  the  rainy  day  has  no  terrors 
for  him  until  it  arrives,  and  then  the  clouds  arc  soon  dispelled 
through  the  medium  of  sated  hunger.  Amiability  ii5  a  prominent 
characteristic  when  he  is  in  his  normal  state,  and  when  he  is  at 
peace  witli  himself  and  with  the  world,  the  blandishments  of  the 
walking-delegate  can  not  propagate  in  his  breast  seeds  of  dissat- 
isfaction toward  his  employer." 

Speaking  of  the  workers  in  the  textile-plants,  The  Tradesman 
declares  that  "they  have  found  their  employment  in  the  cotton- 
mills  far  more  satisfactory  and  superior  to  the  conditions  that 
confronted  tliem  in  their  impoverished  and  isolated  homes." 
Under  previous  conditions  they  barely  managed  to  live  and 
"were  without  educational  advantages,  refining  or  sanitary  en- 
joyments, religious  or  civilizing  influences."  Happy  and  con- 
tented in  their  new  surroundings,  "they  are  loath  to  antagonize 
their  emploj-ers,  and  show  scant  courtesy  to  labor  agitators  who 
would  engender  strife  between  them."  That  the  labor  organiza- 
tions ha\'e  been  unaljle  to  make  any  progress  among  the  agricul- 
tural clement  is  attributed  to  the  size  of  the  plantations  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  farm  hands  are  too  widely  scattered  for  coopera- 
tion. Besides,  these  laborers  have  little  education  and  are  satis- 
fied vvith  their  present  lot. 

But  how  is  the  South  to  guard  against  the  labor  agitators  and 
maintain  the  present  ])eaceful  understanding  between  labor  and 
capital?     The  Tradesman  says  on  this  point: 

"It  is  to  meet  these  new  and  inevitable  conditions  that  the 
Southern  employer  niust  show  wisdom,  tact,  and  justice,  meet- 
ing the  pending  aggressiveness  of  the  labor-unions  in  a  spirit  of 
kindliness  and  concession.  .  .  .  Instead  of  inciting  enmity  and 
passing  laws  for  the  destruction  of  corporations,  let  the  Southern 
people  take  heed  lest  they  destroy  themselves  and  retard  the 
progress  of  their  unexampled  jirosperity.  Let  labor  and  capital 
grasp  hands  and  reconcile  their  constantly  conflicting  interests 
by  amalgamating  their  interests.  Both  sides,  capital  and  labor, 
must  be  content  to  make  concessions — to  give  and  to  take. 
Capital  should  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  annual  return,  and 
labor  should  be  satisfied  with  sucli  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  its  services  as  is  justified  by  its  intrinsic  productive  value  to 
the  employer,  and  by  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand." 


GET   THEM   ALL,   GE.NLR.AL.' 


IN    VOV.   .K  1>UCK1.NU. 


—  The  Ohio  Stale Joitrnal. 

POSTAL   INVESTIGATION    IN   CARTOON. 


—  The  Boston  Herald. 
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HIGH    TIDE   OF    IMMIGRATION. 

ENOUGH  immigranis  to  rejjeople  Colorado.  Florida.  New 
Hampshire,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island.  Washington,  or  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  smaller  States,  have  entered  this  country 
since  July  i  of  last  year  (500,000),  and  enough  came  in  on  Ai)ril 
10  (10,300)  to  found  a  small  city  of  their  own.  Tliese  figures 
lead  some  of  the  newspapers  to  i)redict  that  the  total  for  the 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  3),  will  surpass  all  previous  records, 
except  that  of  the  phenomenal  year  of  18S2,  when  788,992  immi- 
grants came  in.  Within  four  years  the  increase  has  been  100 
percent.,  the  figures  being:  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1899, 
311,000;  1900,  448,000;  1901,  487.000;  1902,  648,000.  "As  there 
is  notiiing  to  indicate  that  our  prosperity  is  not  to  continue  for 
some  time,"  says  the  Chicago  Post,  "we  may  look  for  immigra- 
tion statistics  for  a  year  or  so  at  least  fully  as  remarkable  as 
those  for  the  last  few  months."  The  Boston  Globe  speaks  of 
these  accessions  to  the  population  of  the  country  as  follows : 

"Within  a  single  generation  this  country  has  absorbed,  from 
Europe  mainly,  a  population  more  than  equal  to  that  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Servia  combined,  twice  as  many  as  now 
live  in  Persia,  once  the  world's  mistress  ;  or  nearly  as  many  as  the 
total  peopling  to-day  of  Ireland,  Scotland.  Wales,  and  all  Canada. 

"We  need  not  be  afraid  of  these  astounding  accessions,  nor 
«re  we  liable  to  be  swamped  by  them.  The  ])robleni  is  not  how 
to  exclude  them,  but  how  to  get  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
newcomers  away  from  tlie  coast  cities  to  the  farms  of  the  Middle 
West,  where  the  need  of  labor  is  very  keen,  where  wages  are 
gofuT.  and  .social  conditions  as  hopeful  as  the  sunny  skies. 

"Immigration  reached  its  lowest  ebb  in  1897  and  189S.  Since 
then  a  regular  tidal-wave  has  been  sweeping  this  way." 

Of  the  number  which  arrived  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  nearly  48,003.  or  about  one-third,  are  Italians,  and  the  next 
largest  contingent  consists  of  Poles.  It  is  stated  by  many  news- 
papers that  the  immigrants  now  arriving  are  above  the  average 
in  education  and  many  of  them  have  gone  to  W'estern  and  North- 
western points  to  take  up  farming  ;  but  Commissioner  Williams 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  a  "considerable  portion  "  of  them  are 
positively  undesirable,  are  "unintelligent,  of  low  vitality,  of 
poor  physique,  able  to  perform  onlj'  the  cheapest  kind  of  manual 
labor,"  and  "unfitted  mentally  and  morally  for  good  citizenship." 
He  thinks  that  they  will  be  "of  no  benefit  to  the  country,"  and 
believes  that  their  presence  "tends  to  drag  down  its  standards." 
He  calls  for  "proper  regulation  "  that  will  keep  out  this  undesir- 
able element.  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  commenting  on 
these  statements,  takes  issue  with  Commissioner  Williams.  It 
declares : 

"It  is  the  demand  for  labor  in  this  country  and  the  higlicr 
rewards  offered  for  it  that  set  the  current  of  immigration  going, 
and  it  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  manual  labor  that  is  most  in 
demand.  Those  who  are  willing  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  or  who 
liave  to  do  it  to  live,  are  naturally  attracted  in  considerable 
■umbers,  and  not  those  who  could  not  be  induced  to  do  it  and  for 
whose  labor  there  is  not  the  same  ilemand.  In  prosperous  times 
•ur  native  people  and  the  'belter  class'  of  immigrants,  those 
who  are  comfortably  olT  where  they  are,  will  not  do  much  of  tlie 
^'gg'n}4  ftnd  delving,  the  hewing  and  carrying  that  have  to  be 
done.  So  far  as  the  effect  upon  'gof)d  citizenship  '  is  concerned, 
there  is  an  easier  and  more  effectual  safeguard  in  defending  our 
citizenship  by  stricter  naturalization  laws  than  by  trying  to  keep 
out  the  raw  material.  We  are  not  obliged  to  make  citizens, 
with  all  the  rights  and  jjrivileges  of  natives,  out  of  all  tliat  we 
may  need  as  laborers,  while  they  are  'unfitted  mentally  and 
BDorally.'  It  will  be  hard  for  us  to  j)ick  ancf  choose  of  those  who 
will  leave  Europe  for  our  shores,  but  when  they  gel  here  we  can 
pick  and  choose  those  whom  we  will  clothe  with  all  the  i)rivilegcs 
and  immunities  of  citizensiiip." 

Norway,  it  appears,  is  finding  the  emigration  of  her  iieoj)le  to 
this  country  a  serious  and  grf)wing  danger.  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger  says : 

"It  is  announced  that  the  Norwegian  (lovernmcnt  will  proba- 


bly adopt  measures  to  check  emigration  to  the  United  States. 
So  great  has  become  the  outflow  that  there  is  danger  that  Nor- 
way will  lose  the  best  class  of  its  working  population.  The  Nor- 
wegians and  Swedes  are  among  the  most  desirable  immigrants 
into  the  United  States.  They  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  law- 
abiding.  Very  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Northwest  is  due 
to  them.  Sweden  sent  30,894  of  her  population  to  tlie  United 
States  in  1902,  and  Norway  17,484.  The  population  of  Norway 
in  1900  was  2,239,880.  The  drift  of  emigration  from  that  coun- 
try is  i)lainly  shown  by  the  statement  that  in  1900  10,655  Norwe- 
gians .settled  in  the  United  Stales  and  only  276  in  all  other  foreign 
countries.  The  drift  of  the  Swedish  population  to  the  United 
States  has  not  been  so  decided,  but  many  more  Swedes  emigrate 
to  this  country  than  to  any  other." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Mk.  .Morgan  wiil  soon  have  enough  of  them  to  form  a  jar  trust.— 7"A^ 
Detroit  Tribune. 

The  colored  man  that  works  six  days  a  week  is  doing  more  to  solve  the 
negro  problem  than  all  the  orators  in  the  country. —  The  Detroit  Free  Dress. 

Cl.EVKi.ANi>  has  been  for  Tom  Johnson  and  three-cent  fares  for  quite  a 
while.  Thus  far  she  has  succeeded  in  getting  Tom.  —  T/ie  A'atisas  City 
Journal. 

.Judging  from  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Watterson  and  Cleveland  and 
others,  the  negro  race  made  the  mistake  of  its  life  in  ever  coming  to 
America.— y/rtf  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

Pkrhavs  one  reason  there  «ie  so  many  kinds  of  JeflFersonian  Democrats 
is  the  fact  that  some  people  are  inclined  to  agree  with  his  acts  and  others 
with  his  theories.— 7'/ie  .-it. auta  Cousfiluliott. 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan  is  sixty-six  years  old  and  has  achieved  most  of  his 
success  since  his  sixtieth  year.  AVould  there  be  anything  left  for  the  rest 
of  us  had  he  begun  younger  ?—7'/f<'  Chicago  Netvs. 

lv.\'-.^T  I ORNKV  GENERAL  CiRIGCS  pronounces  the  Northern  Securities 
decision  revolutionary.  Mr.  (iriggs  escaped  all  suspicion  of  being  a  revo- 
lutionist while  he  was  in  the  Cabinet.— yV/e"  Kansas  City  Journal. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  way  the  newspapers  of  the  country  back  up 
that  decision  in  the  Northern  Securities  case  that  all  the  editors  have 
managed  to  get  rid  of  their  trust  stocks.— /'//<'  Atlanta  Constitution. 

State  Senator  .Schoenlaub,  of  St.  Louis,  was  arrested  on  Saturday  night 
for  running  a  policy  game.  It  is  a  shame  to  molest  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri legislature  when  he  is  trying  to  make  a  comparatively  honest  living. 
—  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

In  the  recent  Chicago  election  a  native  American  was  elected  mayor,  a 
Pole  was  chosen  city  attorney,  a- German  city  treasurer,  and  an  Irishman 
city  clerk.  You  can't  beat  that  combination  anywhere  under  the  sun. — 
The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

His  PUNISHMI-.NT.— Lemuel  D.  Cummings,  the  Kansas  soldier  who  ad- 
mitted shooting  the  Filipino  prisoner  whom  Colonel  Metcalf  was  accused 
of  killing,  has  been  appointed  a  capitol  guard  in  Washington,  which  is 
not  unnecessarily  severe.      The  A'iiiisas  City  .S/ar. 


.\IK     I..  M  l~l 

thi»one." 


illeinai).    doii'l    lig;il    .ilxni;    a  r.ver;  you   can   have 
—  I  tie  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 

A    PLEA   FOR   OLD-FASHIONED    READING. 

AGNES  KEPPr.IER,  the  well-known  riiiladclphia  authoress, 
enters  a  spirited  protest,  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Era 
(Philadelphia),  against  what  she  terms  the  "oppression "  of 
books.  "Of  all  the  many  heresies  which  afflict  the  world,"  she 
says,  "not  one  is  more  unreasonable  nor  more  mischievous  than 
the  notion  now  current  among  intelligent  people  that  reading  is 
in  itself,  and  apart  from  the  matter  read,  a  useful,  desirable, 
and,  in  some  sort,  meritorious  occupation."     She  continues: 

"The  habit  of  rapid  and  indiscriminate  reading  does  not 
stimulate   mental   growth  ;  the  quick  replacing  of  one  book  by 

another  lessens  the  value 
of  all.  I  have  seen  a 
girl,  too  young  to  lose 
the  fresh,  keen,  price- 
less memory  of  youth, 
standing  before  a  long 
row  of  battered  novels, 
and  striving  to  recollect 
which  of  them  she  had  or 
hail  not  read.  To  say 
that  she  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  work- 
ing ridiculous  samplers 
in  wool  like  her  great 
grandmother,  is  not  too 
strong  a  statement.  It 
would  have  been  an 
equal  waste  of  eyesight 
perhaps,  but  a  real  sav- 
ing of  her  mental  fiber." 

As  for  the  race  to 
"keep  up"  with  current 
literature,  Miss  Repplier 
takes  the  view  that  it  is 
something  more  serious 
than  mere  waste  of  time. 
It  "means  the  sapping 
of  our  physical  and  mental  powers,  the  frittering  away  of  what- 
ever intellect  we  possess  in  an  attempt  to  do  something  which, 
in  the  first  place,  can  not  be  done,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
would  not  be  worth  the  doing  if  it  could  be  done. "     Furthermore  : 

"  '  Current  literature, '  as  it  is  called,  has  now  gotten  far  be- 
yond the  pursuit  of  the  most  industrious  reader.  We  can  not, 
even  with  the  help  of  magazines  and  reviews,  pretend  to  keep 
pace  with  it ;  and  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  now  and 
then  confess  that  we  have  not  read,  that  we  have  not  seen,  that 
we  have  not  even  heard  of  the  book  about  which  our  friends  are 
talking.  This  ought  not  to  be  such  a  humiliating  experience. 
Because  people  are  talking  about  a  book  is  seldom  a  good  reason 
tor  reading  it  ;  and  they  talk  about  it  for  such  a  very  little  while 
that  our  humiliation  is  at  least  short-lived." 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  continues  Miss  Repplier,  to  which 
we  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  first  as  last,  that  many 
of  the  most  delightful  and  valuable  books  ever  written  are  very 
lengthy,  and  they  can  not  be  shortened  "  without  mortal  hurt." 
We  quote  again : 

"Not  one  famous  work  in  a  hundred  can  bear  abridgment. 
Boswell  took  his  time  to  write  the  '  Life  of  Johnson,'  and  we've 
got  to  take  our  time  to  read  it,  unless  we  are  content  to  lose  the 
best  biography  and  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  in  all 
literature.  Mr.  Birrell,  urging  upon  us  the  Journal  of  John 
Wesley,  makes  the  touching  suggestion  that  we  should,  if  need 
be,  abandon  our 'annual  reading  '  of  Boswell  in  order  to  make 
Wesley's  acquaintance.  We  should  like  to  know  to  what  race  of 
men  Mr.  Birrell  addresses  himself.  If  there  dwell  in  Great  Brit- 
ain mortals  so  richly  endowed  with  leisure,  wit,  and  judgment 
that  they  read  their  Boswell  every  year,  we  have  no  need  to 
hunt  further  for  the  Happy  Islands.     They  lie  where  we  would 


HISS  AGNES  RF.PPI.IER, 

Who  urges  the  modern  reader  to  throw  off 
the  ■•  oppressive  "'  yoke  of  ephemeral  books. 


least  expect  to  find  tliem,  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  great 
Atlantic. 

"Yet  perhaps  there  is  more  real  gain,  as  there  is  undoubtedly 
more  real  pleasure,  in  a  friendly  and  thorough  intimacy  with 
one  masterpiece  of  biography  than  in  scampering  through  a 
whole  shelf  of  '  English  Worthies,'  or  '  English  Men  of  Letters,' 
or  '  English  Statesmen, '  each  skimpy  little  volume  telling  us  just 
enough  to  be  quickly  forgotten,  and  telling  it  in  just  the  way 
which  is  warranted  to  make  the  least  possible  impression  upor* 
heart  and  brain.  It  is  better  to  know  one  great  man  thoroughly 
than  to  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  half  a  hundred.  It  i& 
better  to  read  all  of  Charles  Lamb's  letters  -there  are  only  two 
volumes — and  then  reread  them,  thanking  heaven  for  the  privi- 
lege, than  acquire  a  superficial  and  joyless  knowledge  of  all  the 
letter-writers  of  the  centuries.  'Specimen'  reading  seems  at 
best  but  dreary  work.  ''Tis  like  feeding  a  child  with  chopped 
hay  from  a  spoon  ' — dry  diet,  and  of  doubtful  nourishment.  The 
curious  claim  put  forward  for  abridged  editions — Froissart  in 
two  little  books,  Pepys  in  one,  and  a  volume  of  selections  from 
Horace  Walpole — is  that  these  meager  substitutes  give  people 
a  '  working  nowkledge  '  of  the  literature  of  the  world.  What  a 
working  knowledge  of  literature  ma)'  imply  it  is  difficult  to 
divine,  unless  it  means  that  the  reader  so  equipped  is  ready  to 
practise  authorship,  and  blithely  impart  his  ignorance  to  the 
world. " 

In  view  of  the  "ever-increasing  number  of  books  we  do  not 
want"  and  the  "ever-decreasing  chances  of  tranquilly  perusing 
those  we  do  want,"  Miss  Repplier  thinks  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
We  are  losing  "the  friendship  of  books,"  and  we  can  afford  to 
lose  any  friendship  rather  than  that. 


SARAH    BERNHARDT   AS   "WERTHER." 

ONE  of  the  most  notable  theatrical  events  of  the  past  month 
in  Paris  was  the  production,  in  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, of  an  adaptation  of  Goethe's  "Werther, "  the  great  actress 
playing  the  title  role.  The  play  has  provoked  much  comment, 
on  the  whole  unfavorable.  The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  writes  as  follows  : 

"Sarah  Bernhardt  delights  in  male  parts,  especially  when  they 
contain  emotional  death  scenes,  and  Pierre  Decourcelle,  a  clever 
dramatist  whose  reputation  was  earned  by  startling  melodramas 
for  the  Ambigu  "l^heater,  and  of  which  '  Les  Deux  Gosses,'  or 
'Two  Vagabonds,'  is  a  striking  example,  has  in  his  free  and 
ruthless  adaptation  of  Goethe's  '  Werther  '  provided  the  French 
actress  with  a  fatal  denouement  quite  as  harrowing  as  those  sup- 
plied by  '  Hamlet, ' '  Lorenzitccio, '  or  '  L'  Aiglon. '  Massenet  may 
be  pardoned  for  transforming  the  sentimental  reverie  of  Werther 
into  an  opera  which  was  produced  in  Paris  some  ten  years  ago 
with  moderate  success,  but  the  selection  of  a  literary  and  purely 
psychological  study,  described  by  Goethe  himself  as 'a  painful 
discord  between  a  young  man's  heart  and  reality,'  and  in  which 
action  is  restricted  to  one  situation,  seems  almost  inexplicable. 

"It  w^as,  nevertheless,  upon  the  initiative  of  Sarah  Bernhardt 
that  the  Parisian  dramatist  set  to  work  to  make  a  play  out  of 
'Werther.'  It  was  a  quixotic  venture,  and  the  success  is  deci- 
dedly qualified.  Sarah  indeed  gives  a  new  presentation  of  death, 
she  waltzes  with  juvenile  grace,  and  there  are  delightful  living 
pictures  of  Teutonic  bliss;  but  there  is  a  continuous  thread 
of  monotonous  melancholy  throughout  the  five  long  acts  of 
'  Werther, '  and  the  movement  of  the  piece  keeps  revolving  upon 
itself  in  tedious  circles.  The  '  Werther  '  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  and 
of  Pierre  Decourcelle  is  surrounded  by  personages  and  incidents 
that  would  have  astonished  Goethe,  who  probablj' never  dreamed 
that  his  idyl  would  be  developed  into  a  melodrama  for  a  Parisian 
public.  It  would  have  been  theatrically  impossible  for  Sarah 
Bernhardt  to  occupy  the  stage  for  five  acts  soliloquizing  with  her 
own  heart." 

M.  Doumic  is  inclined  to  make  fun  of  the  play  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.     He  says  : 

"The  story  is  very  simple.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Werther  meets  a  young  girl,  Charlotte,  who  is  already  promised 
to  another  man.  He  loves  her,  and  on  their  next  meeting  finds 
her  married  to  a  certain  Albert  Schmidt.     Unable  to  endure  the 
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thought  that  she  is  happy  with  any  one  but  himself,  he  conuiiii!- 
suicide.     To  this  bare  plot  what  ornaments  are  added  ! 

"There  can  be  no  good  melodrama  without  a  character  that 
evokes  our  sympathy.  Now  it  is  quite  impossible  to  feel  any 
sympathy  whatever  for  Werlher.  This  melancholy  youth,  this 
lachrymose  dreamer,  il'.is  declaimerof  jihrases,  is  insupportable. 
Because  a  man  has  dragged  you  from  the  water,  it  does  not  give 
him  the  right  to  impose  on  you  the  sight  of  his  sad  face  and  the 
weight  of  his  tiresome  presence.  What  right  has  this  busybody 
to  trouble  the  peace  of  a  family  which  did  not  .seek  him  out,  and 
which  never  did  him  any  harm?  It  istoo  obvious  that  his  dis- 
appearance can  only  be  a  blessing  to  everybody.  This  fact 
diminishes  our  regrets  from  the  beginning,  and  dries  up  the. 
sources  of  sympathy.  We  should  say,  Alas  !  We  say,  instead, 
Ouf ! 

"  '  Werthcr  '  is  a cotnpromise  between  a  melodrama  and  a  senti- 
mental comedy.  The  sentimental 
parts  drag  and  hurt  the  play  as  a 
whole.  There  is  no  comparison 
whatever  to  be  established  between 
the  work  of  M.  Decourcelle  and  that 
of  Goethe.  Mine.  Bernhardt  has 
expressed  all  that  the  r61e  would 
yield,  without  being  able  to  give  to 
M.  Decourcelle's  creation  any  spe- 
cies of  consistency." 

The  Jotiriiiil  ties  Debals  dis- 
mis.ses  the  play  with  a  few  words, 
which  we  quote,  in  part ; 

"To  tell  the  truth,  M.  P.  Decour- 
celle, a  clever  man,  has  written  a 
clever  play,  in  which  are  .some 
agreeable  enough  .scenes — second- 
ary scenes  esi)ecially — and  some 
morewiiich  are  quite  touching.  All 
the  same,  this  good  Werther  is 
somewhat  irritating.  .  .  .  There 
came  a  moment  when  one  had  a 
strong  desire  that  the  too  excel- 
lent Albert  would  kick  him  out  of 
doors. 

"But,  after  all,  the  piece  is  one  to 
see.  It  is  mounted  with  extreme 
care,  and  Mine.  Bernhardt  is  not 
an  indifferent  actress  in  any  role." 


It    remained    for    M.    Immanuel 
Ar^ne,  of  the  Figaro,   to  write  an 
enthusiastic    apprecia.tion  of  "  Werllier. 
article : 


CllAKI.lS  (;■ 
The  Creator  of 


We   c|uote    from    his 


"M.  Decourcelle  has  followed  the  novel  amply  on  broad  lines. 
His  literary  conception  is  admirable,  and  he  has  u.'-ed  it  like  a 
practical  manager  of  a  theater,  or,  if  you  choose,  like  a  business 
man.  He  has  materialized  the  thought  of  the  poet  very  pret- 
tily. He  was  able — and  this  was  essential — to  make  of  a  sub- 
ject undoubtedly  sublime,  but  monotonous,  live  acts,  or  rather 
five  jiictures  full  of  color,  grace,  and  emotion,  that  touched 
and  charmed  the  audience  and  which  ihev  ajjplauded  warm- 
ly  

"The  play  was  captivating  and  made  a  success,  but  M. 
Pierre  Decourcelle  would  be  the  first  to  be  angry  with  me  if  1 
failed  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  that  success  was  due  to  the 
puissant  C(jllaboration  of  Mnie.  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  directress 
and  actress.  The  deliciously  poetical  touches  were  the  greatest 
aid  to  the  play,  and  its  interi)ielation  could  not  but  elevate 
it  further,  since  it  was  Mine.  Sarah  Bernhardt  who  played 
'  Wertiier.'  The  great  artist  employed  all  the  admirable  and  in- 
finite resources  of  her  marvelous  dramatic  genius.  She  was  a 
magnificent  incarnation  of  those  three  sacred  things,  youth. 
love,  and  .sorrow.  And  it  was  with  good  reason  that  at  the  end 
of  each  act  the  enthusiastic  public  gave  one  of  those  ovations 
and  awarded  one  of  those  triumjihs  whicli  it  reserves  for  its 
greatest  and  most  idolized  JxxWs\.f,."—7 mnslalions  maiie  for 
Thk  Literary  I)ii;ksi. 


AN  ENGLISH  APPRECIATION  OF  "HANS 
BREITMANN." 
''yilL  death  of  Charles  Godfrey  Lelaud  illustrates  anew  the 
*■  fact  that  the  work  done  by  a  man  in  play  may  often  outlive 
his  serious  achievement.  Lewis  Carroll's  mathematical  treatises 
have  been  completely  eclipsed  in  public  fame  by  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland "  ;  Thomas  Dunn  English  grieved  on  his  death-bed  be- 
cause he  was  known  only  as  the  author  of  "  Ben  Bolt "  ;  and  now 
"  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads  "  are  being  exalted  over  all  the  long 
line  of  scholarly  works  that  came  from  Mr.  Lelaud's  pen.  To 
Mr.  John  Masefield,  a  writer  in  the  London  Academy  and  /,//- 
era/lire  (April  4) ,  "  Hans  Breitmann's  "  place  is  fairly  won.  He 
writes : 

"In  reading  American  books,  in  studying  that  eager  American 
life  so  unlike  anything  to  be  found 
in  sober  Europe,  one  learns  why  it 
is  that,  even  with  all  Europe's  cul- 
ture ready  to  its  hand  like  an  ax 
to  the  pioneer,  the  republic  has  not 
yet  produced  its  poet  or  its  cunning 
crtist.  to  give  voice  or  form  to  the 
^.  .         emotions   and   the   beauty  pulsing 

W^  \         so  hotly  among  its  citizens.     The 

-»J^  1         land  is  too  cosmopolitan.     It  says. 

as  its  one  great  mind  said  : 

I  am  large.     I  contain  inultiiudes, 

and  it  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  liken 
its  literati,  as  they  are  at  this  day, 
to  four  and  twenty  blackbirds  ba- 
king in  a  pie.  So  many.ingredients 
will  have  to  combine,  and  resolve, 
and  crystallize  ;  so  many  'grounds  ' 
will  have  to  settle,  so  many  bubbles 
to  arise  and  burst,  before  the  dish 
can  be  dainty  and  fit  for  the  Presi- 
pent's  table,  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
a  great  while  before  the  artists  have 
a  medium  with  which  to  work,  let 
alone  a  skill  in  the  shaping  and 
molding  of  the  material. 

"They  are  a  great  people.tlie.se 
Americans,  and  a  new  people,  and 
a  i)eople  struggling  to  make  some- 
thing new  from  an  old  speech  and 
a  set  of  old  traditions.  Their  im- 
]ieluous  hearts  are  even  now  chang- 
ing that  old  speech  into  .something 
quaint  and  strange  (I  can  not  say 
'rich  '  and  strange)  which  is  quicker,  as  it  seems,  and  snappier, 
and  which  reminds  one  of  an  electric  lamp  set  within  an  old 
horn  lantern.  Everywhere  one  sees  the  ingredients  in  the  cal- 
dron, bubbling  and  seething,  and  imi)arting,  each  one  of  them, 
some  flavor  or  smack  to  the  great  pie  they  help  to  make.  Here 
is  Mr.  Dooley  with  his  Irishman's  ways  of  speech  that  stick 
in  the  popular  mind,  and  that  thousands  use  daily.  There  is 
Uncle  Remus — a  tenth  of  the  population  speaks  the  'English' 
of  Uncle  Remus.  There  is  John  Chinaman  and  Jlioiiua  Dago, 
but  they  are  not  vocal.  I  believe,  as  yet;  and  there  is  the  most 
potent  of  all  the  alien  inHuences,  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Leland's 
Hans  Breitmann  and  the  fine  class  he  represents." 

"Hans  Breitmann.  "continues  the  writer,  is  not  "a  mere  carica- 
ture with  a  fine  thirst  and  the  heroic  manner."  He  is  rather  a 
tyjie.     We  quote  further  : 

"He  represents  a  class — a  wise,  kindly,  laughter-moving  class 
— which  is  not  common  now,  and  which  we  seldom  see  in  Eng- 
land, but  which  exists,  and  is  delightful,  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  in  the  States.  The  laughter  is  always  wi/h  and  not 
a/  this  old  hero.  He  loves  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  he  will 
drink,  it  seems,  as  long  as  he  has  jias.sage  in  his  throat,  yet  he 
has  an  eye  for  beauty,  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  and  a  most  ripe 
talent  for  events.  He  is  that  old  Germany,  as  I  feel,  that 
died,  or  became  changed,  with  the  rise  of  the  shop-class 
after  the  French   war.     He  is  of  the  blunt   Luther  type,  with, 
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perhaps,  the  'Weiii,  Weib,  iind  Gesang  '  elements  set  up  in 
caps. 

"Haus's  prototype,  Mr.  Triibiier  tells  us.  was 'a  German  serv- 
ing during  the  war  (of  Secession)  in  the  15th  Pennsylvanian 
Cavalry,  and  who — we  have  it  on  good  authority — was  a  man  of 
desperate  courage  whenever  a  cent  could  be  made,  and  one  who 
ne-TcT  fought  unless  something  rr'wA/  be  made.'  Many  of  the 
ballads  tell  of  his  merry  battles,  and  of  the  great  spoils,  chiefly 
liquid,  that  his  battles  brought  him.  but  it  is  hardly  as  a  fighter 
that  Hans  makes  his  appeal  to  us.  We  like  him  when  he  is  at 
peace,  well  primed  with  the  schnapps,  or  the  lager,  or  the  sauer- 
kraut so  dear  to  him.  And  then,  by  the  fireside,  puffing  the 
meerschaum  of  content,  the  warm  reminiscences  come  gently  to 
the  soothed  brain,  and  the  story  comes,  between  tobacco  puffs, 
ripely  and  well  considered  from  a  seasoned  and  mellowed  per- 
sonality." 

Mr.  Masefield  goes  on  to  pay  tribute  to  the  "  wonderful  speech  " 
in  which  the  ballads  are  written  : 

"  Fully  to  appreciate  the  cleverness  of  it  one  must  have  lived 
in  Germany  and  in,  say.  Hoboken.  Old  Hans  uses  the  Ameri- 
can idioms  with  such  aptness,  and  sandwiches  them  between 
such  deft  and  apposite  quotations  from  the  literature  of  his 
Fatherland,  that  an  outsider  misses  half  of  the  abundant  points 
he  makes.  How  happy  the  blend  is  may  be  seen  from  the  two 
quotations  I  have  culled  at  haphazard  : 

Du  bist  ein  Musikant 
Top-sawyer  on  der  counter-point 
Und  buster  in  discant, 

and 

Und  knock  dem  out  de  slipots 
Come  pack  to  eart",  O  Schnitzel iein, 
Und  pring  id  down  to  dots. 

It  is  not  dialect.  It  has  not  the  fixity  of  a  dialect.  We  feel  that 
in  a  year's  time  old  Hans  would  be  using  a  very  different  speech 
with  quite  different  effects  upon  his  hearers.  In  the  ballads  he 
is  at 'the  top  of  happy  hours.'  He  is  precise  in  his  use  of  the 
snappy,  effective  idiom  of  the  States.  And  his  German — the 
German,  alwaj's.  of  a  cultured  and  deep-thinking  man — saves 
him,  and  his  rimes,  from  any  taint  or  accusation  of  common- 
ness." 

The  only  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against  the  bal- 
lads, we  are  told,  is  one  of  "over-insistence  upon  certain  traits 
in  Hans's  character."  Mr.  Masefield  confesses  that  he  is  not 
entirely  edified  by  "the  details  of  his  swillings."     He  concludes: 

"One  can  pardon  him  for  taking  so  jolly  a  delight  in  the  good 
things  of  the  world,  for  we  know  that  (after  the  '  morgen-het- 
ache  ')  he  will  be  up  and  about,  playing  tlie  man  like  a  master. 
I  must  own,  however,  that  he  touches  me  more  nearly  when  he 
is  in  his  serious  vein.  When  he  is  dreaming  over  the  beautiful 
things  that  have  touched  him  in  the  past,  or  at  music,  or  giving 
advice  to  the  young.  In  his  moods  he  says  things  which  place 
him  with  the  poets.  '  Breitmann  in  Leyden,'  tho  perhaps  the 
quaint  Breitmann  lingo  rather  mars  its  gentleness,  is  a  thing 
that  none  but  a  true  poet  could  liave  made  : 

'Tis  shveet  to  valk  in  Holland  towns 

Apout  de  twilicht  tide, 
Vhen  all  ish  shdill  on  proad  canals, 

Safe  vhere  a  poat  may  elide. 
Shdrange  light  on  darkenin'  vater  falls 

In  long  soft  lines  afar, 
Der  Abenddroth  on  Dunkelheit 

Vitch  shows — or  hides— a  star. 

The  end  conies  to  one  with  a  grace  and  a  softness  that  is  like 
'rare  'Gene  Field  '  at  his  rarest : 

O  if  you  live  in  Leyden  tovcn 

You'H  meet,  if  troot  be  told, 
De  forms  of  all  de  freunds  who  tied 

Vhen  du  werst  six  years  old. 

Lovers  of  Hans  will  wish  him  a  peaceful  old  age  in  Leyden, 
with  lager  of  the  best,  and  Rhein-wein,  and  a  seat  in  the  Bier- 
Garten  looking  over  the  old  town  ;  and  twilight  and  death  com- 
ing to  him  very  gently  at  the  last,  almost  obsequiously,  like  a 
grave  waiter  announcing  closing  time." 


THE   SADNESS   OF  JEAN-FRANQOIS   MILLET. 

''T"*HE  spirit  that  we  are  least  wont  to  associate  with  France  is 
■^  that  of  brooding  melancholy,  and  the  last  place  to  which 
we  should  turn  for  an  expression  of  that  spirit  would  l:)e  to 
French  art.  It  is  probably  because  of  this  that  the  personality 
of  Millet  stands  out  in  such  marked  relief.  "He  seems  to  be  a 
man  belonging  to  another  time,  another  race,  a  different  form  of 
thought,"  observes  M.  Romain  Rolland,  a  Paris  art  professor,  in 
a  recent  study  of  the  great  French  painter  contributed  to  the 
"  Popular  Library  of  Art  "  jniblishcd  in  London.  The  professor 
goes  on  to  emphasize  the  "extraordinary  power  of  pessimism," 
the  "extraordinary  intensity  of  sadness,"  manifest  in  almost  all 
Millet's  work  : 

"Everybody    has   seen  it;   everybody  has  been  struck  by  it. 
But  everybody  lias  misinterpreted  it ;  everybody  has  read  into  it 


JEAN-FRANgOIS  MH,LET. 
From  a  Crayon  Portrait  by  Himself. 

a  sort  of  bitter  criticism,  a  sort  of  condemnation  of  society.  The 
mind  of  no  single  French  writer  or  artist  has  succeeded  in  per- 
ceiving that  this  pessimism,  this  sadness,  were  not  the  agitated 
state  of  a  rebel,  but  the  natural,  normal  state  of  a  man  who  had 
received  their  impress  so  deeply  that  he  could  scarcely  conceive 
of  any  person's  being  different.  All  French  art  for  nearly  a 
century  has  been  so  remote  from  Christianity — it  may  even  be 
said,  as  a  whole,  so  antichristian — that  the  Christian  point  of 
view,  which  sees  suffering  as  a  law  and  as  a  good,  has  become 
almost  incomprehensible.  Some  people  look  suffering  in  the 
face,  but  only  to  fight  and  curse  it.  Others  turn  their  eyes  from 
it  as  an  ugly,  unpleasing  spectacle,  which  they  try  to  forget ; 
and  they  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit,  the  attainment,  or  the 
imagination  of  joy.  None  among  them  could  understand  that  a 
Millet  might  find  an  austere  and  religious  joy  in  pain.  None  of 
them  guessed  when  they  looked  at '  The  Gleaners  '  or  '  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe, '  oppressed  by  fatigue,  bowed  over  the  earth  like 
beasts  beneath  a  yoke,  that  the  artist  who  painted  them  thought 
their  pains  natural,  good  because  moral,  and  beautiful  because 
good." 

Millet's  "serious  and  peaceful  melancholy,"  continues  M. 
Rolland,  was  of  the  kind  that  "  has  its  secret  sweetness  for  souls 
of  his  stamp — 'the  dark  pleasure  of  a  melancholy  heart,'  of 
which  La  Fontaine  speaks."  He  was  not  an  artist  observing 
poverty    from    afar.     He  knew    poverty  in  his  own  person  and 
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accepted  it  without  surprise  and  without  rebellion.     Nor  was  he 
alone  in  this  respect.     We  quote  again  : 

"The  lives  of  the  principal  French  painters  of  his  day  and  of 
the  great  landscape  painters  in  particular  constitute  a  sad  niar- 
tynilogy.  Except  in  very  few  instances,  such  as  those  of  Corot 
and  Jules  Uuprd,  almost  all  suffered  cruelly  from  want,  indi- 
gence, hunger,  illness,  and  ill-luck  of  every  kind.  The  great 
Theodore  Rousseau  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  his  days  in  ter- 
rible poverty  and  loneliness,  and  died,  struck  down  by  general 
paralysis,  wrth  a  mad  wife  beside  him.  Troyon  died  insane. 
Marilhat  died  insane.  Decamps  tormented  himself  his  life  long, 
lived  without  friends,  and  died  in  a  tragic  way.  Paul  Huet 
literally  nearly  died  of  hunger,  and  lost  his  health  owing  to 
privations.  Kven  Diaz  was  acquainted  with  black  poverty  and 
bodily  sufferings.  It  can  not  therefore  be  said  that  Millet  was 
exceptionally  treated  by  fortune,  and  he  himself  refuses  to 
tiiink  so.  '  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  unhappier  than  many  others  ' 
(1859)  ;  'I  feel  no  resentment  against  any  one,  not  thinking  my- 
self more  of  a  victim  than  are  many  others  '  (1857).  He  shared 
the  common  fate  ;  he  suffered  like  others  from  poverty,  loneli- 
ness, and  indifference.  But  that  which  is  exceptional  in  him 
and  distinguishes  him  from  others  is  the  tranquillity  with  which 
he  accepts  his  ill-fortune,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  a  superior 
and  beneficent  fate." 

Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  director  of  the  People's  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book  entitled  "Barbizon 
Days,"  in  which  the  sadness  of  Millet  is  interpreted  in  the  same 
way.     Says  Professor  Smith  : 

"  His  spirit  knew  not  such  a  thing  as  protest  against  the  order- 
ing of  God  and  nature.  Turning  backward  over  the  centuries,  he 
heard  the  curse  spoken.  He  felt  its  shadow  brooding  over  all  the 
earth,  darkening  the  tilled  field,  bending  the  back  of  ihe  laborer. 
It  was  a  mystery,  but  to  a  Millet  human  toil  and  pain  are  but  the 
discipline  of  divine  justice,  love,  and  wisdom.  His  canvases 
present  life  as  he  saw  it,  reveal  profound  sympathy  with  toil- 
ing humanity,  but  breathe  neither  lament  nor  protestation.  .  .  . 

"The  peasant  patiently  bearing  his  burden  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  in  the  hot  fields  of  summer  and  the  cold,  desolate 
woods  of  winter,  was  to  Millet  the  earth  poem,  and  grander  far 
than  royal  sunset  or  voice  of  wind  in  the  forest.  There  was  the 
battle  of  life  out  there  in  the  fields.  There  was  the  world's  true 
hero,  sowing,  reaping,  gleaning.  He  was  redeeming  the  earth 
from  its  curse  and  making  atonement,  by  a  life  of  self-renuncia- 
tion, for  the  vast,  primal  sin  ;  waiting  too  patiently  the  reveal- 
ing of  the  world  of  peace  and  joy  beyond.  The  scintillation  of 
the  stars  whispered  to  him  thereof  as  he  watched  by  the  sheep- 
fold  at  night.  When  as  evening  fell  the  Angelus  sounded  forth 
from  the  bells  of  the  village  church  tower,  he  bowed  his  head 
and  drank  in  for  a  moment  a  holy,  quiet  peace,  presage  of  that 
beyond. 

"Such  was  the  poem  that  formed  itself  in  Millet's  mind  ;  every 
action  of  the  peasant  life,  indoors  and  outdoors,  takes  on  a  relig- 
ious aspect  in  his  canvases.  It  is  humanity  performing  the  old 
necessary  patriarchal  services,  man  working  with  nature,  both 
under  the  shadow,  under  the  burden,  uncomplaining,  waiting 
for  the  morning. 

"There  is  without  doubt  a  deep  truth  in  all  this.  That  peasant 
and  son  of  peasants  in  coarse  blouse  and  sabots  who  roamed 
these  woods  so  many  years  was  one  of  the  prophets.  The  for- 
ests of  tlie  Bas  Br^au  and  the  gorges  of  Apremont  are  holy 
places  to-day,  because  Jean-Francois  Millet  walked  there.  And 
yet  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  truth.  Neither  nature  nor 
human  life  rests  all  under  the  shadow.  And  he  who,  as  Corot, 
finds  and  interprets  the  sun-sprent  beauty  of  the  woods,  who 
sees  bright-colored  forms  dancing  in  the  glades,  whose  heart  is 
sensitive,  responsive  to  the  joy,  the  carols  that  breathe  every- 
where in  this  world,  is  a  prophet  too." 


denounced  by  many  as  a  shocking  and  scandalous  attitude. 
The  picture  has  provoked  a  protest  from  the  great  novelist's  son, 
and  may  by  this  time  have  been  removed  as  the  result  of  indig- 
nant comment  in  the  press. 

It  is  entitled  "Catching  Fish,"  and  the  fishermen  are :  Tol- 
stoy, Chekhoff,  the  novelist,  Repin,  the  celebrated  painter,  and 
Gorky.  The  alleged  violation  of  artistic  and  moral  propriety 
consists  in  too  realistic  cojjying  of  "nature, "  in  that  the  hsher- 
men  (with  the  exception  of  Gorky)  are  painted  in  a  trouserless 
state.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  Repin  painted  Tolstoy 
minus  shoes  and  socks,  and  it  is  said  that  the  famous  author 
ironically  thanked  him  in  a  private  letter  for  leaving  him  his 
trousers.  Bounin  has  bettered  (?)  the  instructions  of  the  brother- 
artist.  Some  writers  declare  that  there  is  nothing  revolting  or 
reprehensible  in  the  conceit.  They  even  see  symbolism  in  the 
painting,  the  fishermen  catching  fish  being  the  allegorical  way 
of  expressing  the  power  and  influence  of  the  great  men  over 
their  readers  and  disciples  ! 

A.  C.  Souvorin,  the  publisher  and  author,  ridicules  this  de- 
fense, and  writes  as  follows  in  the  i\oToye  I'reinya  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Bounin  deliberately  imitated  Repin, 
There  is  no  cause  for  excitement.  It  is  probably  the  new  way  in 
art.  We  must  wait  for  the  advent  of  artists  who  will  represent 
all  our  great  men  in  the  act  of  bathing — some  with  and  some 
without  a  coat  of  soap,  some  in  a  sitting,  some  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion. This  will  be  new.  It  will  attract  attention  and  be  a  suc- 
cess.    What  more  is  there  to  be  wished?  " 

The  St.  Petersburg  Gaze/ ft-  says  that  the  artists  are  indignant 
at  the  action  of  the  directors  of  the  exhibition,  and  regard  the  pic- 
ture as  merely  an  attempt  of  the  painter  to  advertise  himself. 
H.  Rok  writes  in  the  Novosti :  "The  poor  artist  simply  had  no 
typical  figure  in  his  imagination,  and,  hardly  realizing  what  he 
was  doing,  he  gave  his  fishermen  the  faces  and  figures  of  living 
types.  Actors  frequently  do  the  same  thing  in  creating  parts." 
—  Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


An  Artistic  Sensation  in  Russia.— 'All  Russia"— as 
the  phrase  goes— is  exercised  over  a  i)ainting  exhibited  at  St. 
Petersburg,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Art,  by  a 
painter  unknown  to  fame  named  Bounin.  It  represents  several 
eminent  Russians,  with  Count  Tolstoy  among  them,  in  what  is 


NOTES. 

SiGNORA  Matilda  Serao,  the  Italian  authoress,  intends  to  visit  this  coun- 
try next  year.  She  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  artistic  and  literary 
subjects. 

Emerson's  "First  Visit  to  England  "  has  been  reprinted  in  a  dainty  little 
brochure  by  the  new  English  press  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Hop-pole,  Eden- 
bridge,  Kent." 

The  farewell  concert  tour  in  this  country  of  Mnie.  Adelina  Patti  (the 
Baroness  CederstrOm)  is  under  the  management  of  Robert  Grau.  Mme. 
Piitti  will  leave  England  on  October  24  and  will  not  return  until  February. 
She  will  sing  m  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Stales  and  of 
Canada,  and  may  also  visit  Mexico. 

The  Bookman's  Hay  list  of  the  six  best-selling  books  of  the  past  month 
is  as  follows  : 

I.  Lovey  Mary.— Hegan.  4.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to 

a.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.— Ward.  His  Son.  — Lorimer. 

3.  The  Pit.— Korris.  5.  Under  the  Rose.— Isham. 

6.  The  Circle.— Thurston. 

Ellen  Terry's  revival  of  Ibsen's  early  drama,  "The  Vikings,"  is  greeted 
with  great  interest  in  London.  The  stage  setting  and  lighting  effects  were 
planned  by  Miss  Terry's  son,  Gordon  Craig,  and  are  of  an  unusual  charac- 
ter. .Says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  :  "The  play 
is  a  weird  and  realistic  presentation  of  an  Icelandic  saga  of  courage,  love, 
and  vengeance,  with  Ellen  Terry  in  a  part  resembling  Lady  Macbeth,  and 
playing  it  with  sustained  force,  fiery  energy,  and  metallic  heartlessncss. 
.  .  .  The  last  act,  with  a  rising  storm,  supernatural  effects,  mocking  voices 
in  the  air,  and  a  tragic  catastrophe,  was  most  weird,  poetic,  and  impressive." 

The  amount  of  money  Mrs.  Ward  received  from  //jr/'er's  .Vj.Cii*t'ie  for 
the  serial  rights  of  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter  "  is  an  mteresting  subject  of 
current  comment.  Miss  Jennette  L.  Gilder,  an  experienced  literary  agent. 
surmises  that,  as  the  book  rights  of  the  novel  also  went  to  the  Harpers, 
in  accordance  with  an  inflexible  rule  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Ward  could  have 
received  no  lesn  than  $25,000  (or  the  serial  rights.  Adding  to  this  her  royal- 
ties on  the  sales  of  the  book,  which,  she  says,  promise  to  be  enormous,  it  is 
est  ini.'ited  that  Mrs.  Ward  will  reap  a  tidy  profit  of  over  $i<;o,ooo  on  "Lady 
Ruse's  Maughter."  No  living  author  has  ever  received  as  much.  Miss 
GiM'T  asserts  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  the 
best-paid  of  living  novelists."  The  Harpers,  following  their  custom,  are 
reticent  as  to  the  figures  in  the  case. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


THE    HARMLESSNESS   OF   WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 

■^  1  7  E  uoticed  a  few  weeks  av;o  un  article  in  one  of  the  electri- 
*  *  cal  papers  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  presence 
of  a  Marconi  sending-station  in  a  great  city  might  be  a  menace 
to  public  safety,  owing  to  the  great  steel  structures  through 
which  induced  currents  would  course  at  every  throb  of  the  "thun- 
der-factory," with  the  production  of  sparks  at  all  gaps  and  con- 
sequent danger  of  fire.  T/ie  Sci^nttyic  Atnert'can  dissents 
strongly  from  all  this.     It  says  editorially  (April  i8)  : 

"The  absurdity  of  the  whole  matter  is  apparent  when  one 
stops  to  consider  that  the  electric  surgings  set  up  in  the  receiv- 
ing-antenna by  the  Hertzian  waves,  tho  of  very  high  voltage, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  such  an  infinitesimal  quantity  that  the 
most  delicate  of  instruments  is  required  to  detect  them 

"The  whole  discussion  illustrates  the  recklessness  with  which 
some  writers  launch  forth  on  an  elaborate  argument  not  based 
on  facts  or  figures.  The  writer  in  question  evidently  overlooked 
the  quantity  of  current  set  up  at  a  transatlantic  or  even  a  local 
receiving-station,  overlooked  the  power  generated  at  a  Marconi 
receiving-station,  and  above  all  overlooked  the  laws  governing 
the  radiation  of  Hertzian  waves.  According  to  his  argument, 
Hertzian  waves  radiate  in  all  directions,  filling  an  imaginary 
sphere.  Their  energy  would,  therefore,  varj'  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  or,  in  other  words,  the  energy  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  would  be  one  million  times  that  at  a  distance 
of  three  thousand  miles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hertzian  waves 
as  set  up  by  an  oscillator  travel  out  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  antenna,  so  that,  roughly,  their  intensity  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  actual  distance,  and  the  efficiency  at  the  three-mile 
station  would  be  only  one  thousand  times  greater  than  tliat  at 
the  three-thousand-mile  station.  His  deductions  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  Marconi's  '  powerful  thunder-stations,' as 
he  calls  them,  must  generate  a  quantity  of  electricity  equivalent 
to  that  of  lightning  in  order  to  cause  visible  sparking  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  7  kilowatts 
were  used  in  transmitting  President  Roosevelt's  message  to 
King  Edward  across  the  Atlantic.  Furthermore,  we  are  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Marconi's  experiments  are  constantly  leading 
toward  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase  of  power.  The 
writer  of  the  article  certainly  overestimates  the  quantity  of  cur- 
rent generated  in  the  receiving-antenna,  for,  even  within  the 
three-mile  limit,  the  quantity  is  immeasurably  small.  Even  at 
the  sending-station  the  current  must  be  reduced  to  an  infinitely 
small  fraction  of  an  ampere  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
In  fact,  we  have  held  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  spark  which  was 
capable  of  affecting  a  coherer  50  miles  distant.  The  paper  was 
punctured,  but  not  ignited,  because,  tho  the  heat  was  very 
intense,  the  quantity  generated  in  the  spark  w-as  very  small. 
What  dangers  of  fire  could  ever  arise  from  such  cold  sparks  as 
these,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minute  sparks  set  up  in  surrounding 
air  gaps,  which  represent  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  energy  in  the 
transmitting  spark?  As  for  the  danger  of  grounding  a  circuit 
by  means  of  open-space  lightning  arresters,  we  can  safely  say 
that  no  spark  of  sufficient  length  to  accomplish  such  a  result  can 
be  generated  within  a  short  distance  of  tlie  most  powerful  trans- 
mitter in  use,  even  with  the  circuits  perfectly  in  tune  with  the 
sending-antenna. " 


The  "  Poison-Eaters"  in  Washington.— The  Ameri- 
can public  takes  kindly  to  nicknames,  the  more  startling  the 
better;  and  the  subjects  of  Dr.  Wiley's  experiments  on  food 
preservatives  will  doubtless  be  known  as  "poison-eaters"  to  the 
end  of  time,  altho,  as  T/ie  Ei'ening  Post  remarks,  the  matter  to 
be  decided  is  whether  they  "are  really  eating  poison  or  only 
harmless  food  preservatives  unjustly  suspected  of  being  inju- 
rious." The  experiments  go  on,  however,  tho  the  funny  men 
and  the  j-ellow  journals  have  grown  tired  of  discussing  them— at 
least  until  recently,  when  a  dubious  report  that  the  subjects 
were   all   turnitig  bright  pink   seemed  to  promise  a  revival  of 


interest,      f/ie   Evotiit}!;   Post,  in   the   note   above  referred   to, 
thinks  that  the  experiments  are  unduly  prolonged.     It  says : 

"It  needed  no  elaborate  experiments  to  prove  that  drugged 
food  may  be  eaten  without  serious  harm.  Many  of  us  are  proba- 
bly eating  more  or  less  of  drugged  food  all  the  time  without 
actually  having  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital ;  but  many  others  do 
suffer  in  health,  vitality,  and  capacity  for  work  from  eating  it. 
In  regard  to  salicylic  acid  and  formaldehyd.  Dr.  Wiley  himself 
wrote  in  Leslie' s  Weekly  two  years  ago  that  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  preservatives  in  some  cases. 
He  also  said,  truly,  that  'the  public  supervision  should  look 
after  the  weak  and  diseased  digestive  systems  rather  than  the 
strong  and  vigorous.'  Why,  nevertheless,  he  chose  to  make  his 
Washington  experiments  on  the  strongest  young  men  he  could 
find,  is  a  mystery  he  has  not  explained.  In  The  Paiicet  of  No- 
vember 30,  1901,  an  account  was  given  of  a  series  of  experiments 
with  boric  acid  made  by  Dr.  Rinehart,  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  use  of  the  drug  was 
given  up.  Further  evidence  is  furnished  in  the  Miiiichener 
medicinisclte  WocJiensclirift  of  January  26.  Dr.  G.  Merkel,  of 
Nuremberg,  experimented  with  boric  acid  on  eleven  patients, 
seven  of  whom  promptly  showed  disturbance  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tract.  The  inevitable  inference  from  such  facts  is  either 
that  the  use  of  boric  acid  as  a  preservative  of  food  should  be 
prohibited  by  law,  or,  at  least,  that  the  law  should  require  men- 
tion of  its  use  on  the  label  of  canned  goods,  and  in  butter, 
cream,  milk,  and  meat,  in  order  that  those  whose  digestion  is 
not  as  robust  as  that  of  Dr.  Wiley's  select  boarders  may  take 
warning." 


PELEE'S   INDIRECT   WORK-REAL   AND 
IMAGINARY. 

WHEN  there  is  a  great  catastrophe  such  as  an  earthquake 
or  a  volcanic  eruption,  many  people  are  fond  of  trying  to 
connect  it  with  all  sorts  of  phenomena,  terrestrial  and  celestial. 
In  some  cases  these  attempts  have  been  successful,  sometimes 
quite  unexpectedly,  and  so  they  can  scarcely  be  condemned  as 
useless,  if  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  investigation.  In 
La  Science  lilustr^e  (Paris,  April  4)  M.  Louis  Contard  tells  of 
some  speculations  of  this  kind  connected  with  last  year's  great 
outbreak  in  the  West  Indies.     Says  this  writer  : 

"From  a  purely  geologic  point  of  view  the  Martinique  catas- 
trophe is  perhaps  insignificant,  in  so  far  as  it  has  modified  the 
relief  of  the  earth's  surface  very  little.  It  is  not  from  this  stand- 
point comparable  to  the  explosion  of  Krakatau,  which  almost 
annihilated  a  whole  island  and  which,  by  the  resulting  tidal 
wave,  modified  the  configuration  of  the  coast  for  considerable 
distances.  In  spite  of  this,  certain  meteorologists  have  attribu- 
ted to  it  the  most  unheard-of  consequences.  The  wrath  of 
Pelee  has  served  to  explain  the  persistent  rains  that  have  inun- 
dated one  region  and  the  continued  dryness  that  has  prevailed 
in  another;  it  has  blown  both  hot  and  cold  and  has  brought  on 
wind  or  early  frost. 

"Its  influence  on  the  twilight  glows  observed  in  Europe  last 
autumn  admits  of  discussion.  On  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of 
October  these  glows  were  so  brilliant  in  Paris  that  many  people 
thought  that  they  were  caused  by  a  conflagration.  Now  in  1883, 
following  the  Krakatau  explosion,  which  took  place  on  August 
25,  there  were  observed  at  Paris  the  same  blood-red  glows  on 
November  26  and  27.  In  both  cases  these  phenomena  were 
attributed  to  the  existence  of  fine  dust  in  suspension  at  great 
altitudes.  The  diffraction  of  the  solar  rays  by  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  fine  particles  explains  the  observed  effects  perfectly. 

"Despite  this  coincidence  of  beautiful  sunsets  with  great  vol- 
canic eruptions,  M.  Perrotin,  the  learned  director  of  the  Bischoffs- 
heim  Observatory  at  Nice,  has  his  doubts.  According  to  him, 
the  cause  of  the  red  twilights  may  be  a  simple  meteorological 
phenomenon,  for  in  1902  as  in  1883  they  also  appeared  in  the 
same  month  of  the  year 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  sardine  did  not  appear  this  year  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  that  the  result  was  general  suffering 
among  the  fishing  population  and  the  workers  in  the  canning 
factories,  who  are  poor  enough  even  when  the  fish  are  abundant. 
To  what  do  you  think  this  absence  has  been  attributed?     T< 
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many  causes,  of  which  perhaps  none  is  the  true  one.  and  hosts  of 
reasons  have  been  given  in  the  daily  papers.  Old  fishermen 
have  been  found  to  affirm  that  this  desertion  by  the  sardines 
was  due  to  the  Martinique  eruption. 

"You  may  laugh  at  this,  but  nevertheless  in  a  communication 
made  on  January  26  last  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
results  of  his  last  expedition  in  the  Atlantic,  Prince  Albert  of 
Monaco  said : 

"  '  It  has  been  found  that  the  rocky  bank  discovered  last  year 
near  the  Azores  extends  over  an  area  of  215  square  kilometers 
[S3  square  miles].  This  region,  which  was  at  hrst  found  to 
abound  richly  in  fish,  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  its  aquatic 
population.  Besides  this  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  the  vicinity, 
one  of  the  telegraph  cables  that  pass  near  the  Azores  was  melted 
in  two.  Perhaps  there  exists  some  kind  of  correlation  between 
these  facts  and  the  Martinique  eruptions.' 

"Great  eruptions  hurl  into  tiie  air  porous  stone  that  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  and  is  often  carried  by  currents  to  great 
distances.  This  has  not  taken  place  in  the  Antilles  as  on  our 
own  coasts,  but  notwithstanding  this  a  large  number  of  people 
believe  that  they  have  found  floating  stone  coming  from  Mont 
Pelee." — Translations  tnade for  The  Litek.\rv  Digest. 


PRESERVATION    OF  TIMBER   WITH    SALT. 

I'' HAT  common  salt  will  preserve  timber  is  announced  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Southern  paper  as  an  important  discov- 
ery. "It  is  well  known,"  he  says,  "that  salt  is  used  to  preserve 
meats,  and  why  not  timber?"  That  the  preservative  qualities 
of  salt  are  not  limited  to  meats,  however,  is  no  new  discovery,  as 
we  are  reminded  editorially  by  The  Railway  and  Engineering^ 
Review.     Says  this  paper: 

"It  has  been  well  known  for  a  long  time  that  any  metallic  salt 
injected  into  timber  will  preserve  it  from  decay  as  long  as  it 
remains  in  the  timber  in  considerable  quantity.  Common  salt  is 
the  chlorid  of  sodium,  and  chlorid  of  zinc  is  the  salt  used  in 
the  Burnett  process  of  timber  treatment,  which  engineers  have 
applied  to  structural  timber  and  railroad  ties  for  a  long  time.  In 
many  respects,  including  those  of  general  appearance,  and  deli- 
quescence in  the  presence  of  moisture,  these  two  materials  are 
very  similar.  This  latter  property  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  difti- 
cullies  in  the  use  of  metallic  salts  as  a  timber  pre.servative.  In 
desert  countries,  where  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry  almost  all 
the  year  round,  railroad  ties  and  other  timbers  retain  the  salt 
and  resist  decay  for  a  long  time,  but  in  ordinarj' climates  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the  rains,  and  the  moisture  in  the 
ballast  will  cause  the  salt  to  leach  out  of  the  timber  in  a  few 
years,  and  the  antiseptic  is  thereby  removed.  Other  salts  which 
have  been  used  for  timber  treatment  to  a  considerable  extent 
are  the  sulfate  of  copper  (bkie  vitriol)  and  the  bichlorid  of  mer- 
cury (corrosive  sublimate).  These  also  disajjpear  from  the  tim- 
ber in  the  presence  of  moisture.  The  problem  with  engineers 
has  been  to  devise  means  to  retain  the  antiseptic  in  the  timber 
in  sufl^icient  quantity  to  i)rotect  it  from  germs  of  decay. 

"The  tendency  of  the  salt  to  leach  out  of  tiie  timber  seems 
also  to  have  been  'discovered  '  by  the  correspondent  referred  to, 
/or  he  recommends  that  the  salt  be  renewed  annually,  and  thinks 
that  if  this  were  done  the  timber  would  last  indefinitely.  He 
has  had  experience  in  applying  salt  to  telegraph-poles.  This  he 
has  done  by  boring  a  hole  diagonally  downward  into  tlie  heart  of 
the  timber,  starting  about  three  inches  above  the  ground  line 
and  going  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface.  The  hole  is 
filled  with  salt  and  then  plugged.  He  states  that  after  many 
years  of  observation  this  method  of  treatment  has  shown  good 
results,  and  such  is  about  what  would  be  expected  by  experts  in 
timber  treatment.  What  this  man  has  found  out  about  timl)cr 
treatment  has  been  well  known  to  engineers  who  have  worked  in 
that  line,  for  a  long  time.  What  engineers  have  been  looking 
for  in  the  way  of  cheap  substances  for  timber  treatment  is  not 
so  much  a  cheap  material  with  preservative  properties  as  one 
which  will  remain  in  the  timber  when  once  applied,  or  means 
to  hold  it  in  the  timber.  One  means  wliich  has  been  extensively 
applied  is  to  force  in  a  solution  of  glue  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
after  the  preservative  has  been  injected.  In  order  to  properly 
impregnate  the  timber  and  to  jjrotect  it  from  loss  of  the  preserva- 


tive it  has  been  found  necessary  to  steam  the  timber,  place  it  in 
a  vacuum,  and  finally  use  pressure  to  secure  the  desired  pene- 
tration of  the  solution,  and  these  various  processes  are  what  figure 
largely  in  the  expense  of  the  treatment.  Should  it  be  found  ad- 
vantageous to  substitute  common  salt  for  other  metallic  salts 
used  in  timber  preserving,  the  treatment  would  still  be  expen- 
sive, owing  to  the  cost  of  handling  the  timber  and  the  various 
processes  necessary  to  get  the  material  into  the  timber  in  the 
desired  quantity,  and  hold  it  there." 


S 


A   NEW   DEFINITION   OF   LIFE. 

PENXiCR,  in  his  "Principles  of  Biology,"  defines  life  as  "the 
*-^  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  re- 
lations." This  vital  interplay  between  the  organism  and  its 
surroundings  has  been  interpreted  somewhat  mechanically  by 
modern  biology,  which  looks  upon  the  body  as  a  machine  that 
transforms  and  evolves  energy,  very  much  after  the  manner  of 
a  steam-engine.  Prof.  Justus  Gaule.  of  Zurich,  writing  in  The 
American  Journal  0/  Psychology  (January),  asserts  that  the 
living  organism  is  more  than  a  machine,  because  it  does  not 
create  energy  directly  from  combustible  materials  only  after 
building  up  its  own  tissues.  A  machine  does  work  ;  but  it  does 
not  create  and  repair  itself.  A  second  direction  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Gaule  would  modify  the  current  definitions  of  life  is  in 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  life  is  as  much  an  interaction  between 
various  parts  of  the  organism  as  between  the  organism  and  tke 
world.  One  organ  or  one  group  of  cells  draws  the  materials  that 
it  needs  for  its  work  and  for  its  own  structure  from  other  organs 
or  other  groups  of  cells.  "The  whole  organism,"  he  says, 
"resembles  a  chemical  laboratory  with  as  many  apartments  as 
there  are  organs  or  glands.  The  substances  produced  in  each 
apartment  are  those  needed  in  others  either  for  the  construction 
or  for  their  work."  Life  consists  partly  in  a  continual  process  of 
interchange  and  of  reconstruction  at  times  sufficiently  violent  to 
tear  muscles,  to  mutilate  nerves,  and  to  cause  stoppage  of  blood 
— a  process  that  goes  on  "  in  the  interior  of  the  organism  without 
external  excitement."  One  phase  of  this  process  the  writer  has 
studied  experimentally  in  the  frog.     He  says: 

"The  method  by  means  of  which  I  made  these  observations 
was  to  weigh  the  single  organs,  and,  in  order  to  be  independent 
of  the  varying  size  of  the  frogs.  I  estimated  in  each  case  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  tlie  organ  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  organ- 
ism of  the  frog  is  especially  adapted  for  these  observations  be- 
cau.se  of  the  hunger  period  during  the  winter  months.  During 
this  time  no  food  is  taken  and  a  minimum  of  work  is  done. 
Thus,  if  during  this  period  the  relative  weights  of  the  organs  to 
one  another  vary,  this  can  only  happen  by  one  organ  losing 
while  another  gains,  that  is,  one  organ  is  reconstructed  at  the 
expense  of  another  or  from  the  material  stored  in  another." 

The  results  of  the  research  showed  that  such  variation  takes 
l)lace,  one  organ  losing  in  bulk  while  others  increase,  so  that  at 
one  time,  for  instance,  the  organs  of  sex  grow  at  the  expense  of 
the  muscles  and  the  liver  while  at  other  periods  the  reverse 
change  takes  place.  Gaule's  general  conclusion  is  that  life  is 
essentially  a  continuous  process  of  reconstruction  within  the 
organism. 


Does  Water  Ever  Feed  a  Fire?— A  correspondent  of 

The  Scientific  American  protests  against  the  use  of  water  to 
extinguish  great  fires,  on  the  ground  that  in  many  cases  the 
water  "feeds"  instead  of  putting  out  the  conflagration.  To  this 
the  editor  replies  as  follows: 

"  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  popular  impression  that  water 
thrown  upon  a  fire  assists  the  conflagration  undei  certain  condi- 
tions. We,  however,  are  also  aware  that  chemists  do  not  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  fact.  Water  can  not  feed  a  flame  unless  it  is 
separated  into  its  constituent  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Water  is  the  most  destructive  to  fire  of  any  liquid  which  can  be 
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commanded  in  sufficient  quantities  for  such  a  use,  since  it  con- 
tains all  the  oxygen  it  can  hold.  The  question,  then,  resolves 
itself  into  this:  can  water  discharged  upon  a  fire  be  separated 
into  gases  so  as  to  feed  the  flame?  The  probabilities  are  deci- 
dedly against  this.  Water  is  every  day  separated  into  its  con- 
stituent gases  in  all  our  cities  in  the  making  of  water-gas,  as  it 
is  called,  so  that  the  problem  of  accomplishing^this  is  well  under- 
stood. For  the  beginning  of  dissociation  a  temperature  of  2,200 
F.  is  required.  The  dissociation  is  complete  at  4,500°  F.  It  is 
very  safe  to  say  that  these  temperatures  are  not  possible  in  the 
open  air.  The  blast-furnace  will  give  a  temperature  of  3,300^  F. 
In  a  confined  space,  as  in  a  water-gas  plant,  anthracite  coal 
under  a  blast  of  air  will  pass  the  temperature  required  for  dis- 
sociation ;  but  with  nothing  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  made  hot  enough  to 
dissociate  it,  and  so  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  open- 
air  conflagration  was  ever  fed  by  playing  water  upon  it." 


INACCURACY  OF  THERMOMETERS. 

PROBABLY  no  instrument  claiming  to  register  with  precision 
is  so  inaccurate  as  the  average  thermometer.  This  being 
so,  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  notice  the  blind  faith  with  which 
the  average  citizen  depends  on  these  devices  for  indicating  tem- 
perature. As  a  "  scientific  instrument  "  each  is  apparently  entitled 
to  a  respect  approaching  reverence,  and  its  dicta  are  not  to  be 
questioned.  The  fact  is  that  the  variations  among  a  dozen  or- 
dinary thermometers  will  often  amount  to  five  or  six  degrees — 
as  any  one  can  see  who  will  glance  at  a  druggist's  window. 
With  thermometers  used  for  scientific  work  there  is  of  course 
less  variation,  but  their  inaccuracy  is  often  considerable,  and  in 
clinical  instruments  it  may  easily  be  so  great  as  to  affect  a 
physician's  diagnosis.  Says  The  Medical  Sews  (February  28) , 
in  an  editorial  on  "The  Vice  of  Cheap  Thermometers  "  : 

"A  prominent  hospital  in  this  city  has  scarcely  recovei^ed  from 
the  shock  of  a  recent  discovery  made  by  the  members  of  its 
house  staff,  namely,  that  the  thermometers  in  regular  use  in  its 
wards  vary  so  much  as  to  render  valueless  the  temperature 
charts  which  well-trained  nurses  have  been  taught  to  regard  as 
one  of  their  chief  responsibilities.  It  is  a  rude  awakening,  in- 
deed, for  a  physician  suddenly  to  be  made  to  realize  that  he  has 
been  treating  for  fever  patients  who  have  no  fever,  and  that  pa- 
tients have  been  discharged  as  '  cured  '  whose  temperatures  were 
far  from  normal.  Think  of  the  wasted  energy  of  sponge  baths 
and  tubbings  ;  of  antipyretics  used  without  due  warrant ;  of  fluid 
diets  forced  upon  half-starved  convalescents  who  longed  for  solid 
food  and  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  it  ;  of  patients  kept 
in  bed  and  in  the  hospital  when  they  might  have  benefited  by 
freedom  out  of  doors.  These  are  no  imaginary  evils  ;  they  are 
errors  actually  committed,  and  errors  which  we  have  no  doubt 
are  being  repeated  to-day  in  many  of  our  best  hospitals,  where 
every  possible  care  is  supposed  to  be  lavished  on  patients.  Is 
this  the  hospital  management  of  which  Americans  are  so  proud? 

"In  the  hospital  whose  experience  has  been  made  known  to 
us,  actual  tests  of  groups  of  thermometers  used  in  the  same 
wards  and  on  the  same  patients,  revealed  differen(?es  too  striking 
and  too  serious  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  In  some  cases  these 
differences  were  as  great  as  2.5"  F. — variations  wide  enough  to 
prove  embarrassing  in  diagnosis  and  misleading  in  treatment. 
This  intolerable  state  of  affairs  has  existed  apparently  for  a  long 
time — the  inevitable  fruit  of  a  policy  whicli  seeks  to  divorce 
economy  and  efficiencj-.  .  .  .  Good  thermometers  are  costly ; 
cheap  ones  flood  the  market,  and  the  tide  rises  even  unto  the 
sacred  precincts  of  hospital  wards,  where  it  drowns  all  decent 
regard  for  the  patient's  welfare. 

"It  is  not  in  hospitals  alone  that  the  vice  of  cheap  thermome- 
ters has  taken  root.  In  the  stock  of  the  average  drug-store  in 
this  city  will  be  found  a  small  number  of  clinical  thermometers 
reliably  certificated,  and  a  much  larger  number  bearing  certifi- 
cates of  doubtful  authenticity  or  having  no  certificate  at  all. 
These  latter  represent  the  practise  of  private  physicians  and  the 
public  in  the  taking  of  temperature  at  home.  Most  of  these 
thermometers  are  cheap,  many  of  them  are  old,  and  all  of  them 
are  unreliable,  because  even  when  they  happen  to  be  accurate 
we  can  not  feel  sure  of  them,  and  we  are  bound  to  question  and 


perhaps  to  discount  their  evidence.  We  have  been  accorded  the 
privilege  of  testing  selections  from  retail  stocks,  but  we  have 
found  that  variations  of  two  degrees  are  not  uncommon. 

"Here  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  profession  and  the 
public.  The  voluntary  testing  and  certification  of  thermometers 
by  recognized  experts  is  a  safeguard  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Inasmuch  as  this  protection  is  so 
commonly  neglected,  however,  the  question  may  well  be  raised 
whether  compulsory  certification  is  not  desirable." 


NEW  VEGETATION  ON  A  VOLCANIC  ISLAND. 

NEARLY  twenty  years  ago,  a  great  volcanic  eruption  abso- 
lutely killed  all  life  in  the  volcanic  island  of  Krakatau, 
near  Java.  An  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  this 
island  has  again  become  covered  with  verdure,  without  the 
agency  of  man,  is  given  by  Dr.  O.  Penzigin  a  recent  scientific 
memoir  noticed  in  JWilure  (March  26)  by  W.  Hotting  Hemsley. 
The  beginnings  of  the  new  vegetation  were  observed,  it  appears, 
by  a  Dr.  Treub,  who  visited  the  island  in  1887,  three  years  after 
the  eruption.     Says  Mr.  Hemsley  : 

"He  found  that  the  first  vegetable  settlers  on  the  covering 
of  pumice-stone,  lava,  and  ash  were  microscopic  algae.  These 
organisms  covered  tlie  surface  with  a  slimy  laj'er,  which  acted 
as  a  decomposing  agent  and  created  a  suitable  substratum  for 
ferns,  of  which  about  a  dozen  species  were  already  abundant  in 
1886.  Dr.  Treub  also  observed  a  few  individuals  of  fifteen 
species  of  flowering  plants,  most  of  which  had  sprung  from 
drift-seeds.  In  the  spring  of  1897  a  party  of  botanists  visited 
the  island,  and  .  .  .  sixty-two  species  of  vascular  plants  were 
observed  on  Krakatau  and  the  neighboring  islets,  Lang  and 
Verlaten.  Fifty  of  these  colonists  are  flowering  plants,  repre- 
senting twenty-one  natural  orders,  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  they  all  reached  the  islands  independently  cf  man.  Classi- 
fying tliese  fifty-three  species  according  to  the  assumed  means 
by  which  their  seeds  were  conveyed  to  the  islands,  7.54  per  cent, 
were  possibly  carried  by  birds,  32.07  per  cent,  were  probably 
wind-borne,  and  60.39  P^r  cent,  were  almost  certainly  cast  up  bj' 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  No  additional  species  of  fern  appears  to 
have  established  itself  in  the  islands  between  1886  and  1897. 
This  is  inexplicable,  because  the  region  is  rich  in  ferns,  the 
spores  of  which,  one  would  suppose,  would  be  brought  by  winds 
in  abundance.  Apart  from  ferns,  the  probable  'eolophilous  ' 
element  consists  of  eight  Compositas,  six  grasses,  and  four 
orchids.  After  passing  the  strand  belt  of  vegetation,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  numerous  in  species,  dense  thickets  were  encoun- 
tered. The  interior  and  higher  part  of  Krakatau  is  still  much 
less  covered  with  vegetation,  ferns  largely  preponderating." 

Amongst  the  flowering  plants  were  several  species  of  orchids. 
Krakatau,  says  Mr.  Hemsley,  is  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
both  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  the  most  interesting  question  sug- 
gested by  the  new  vegetation  is,  "How  far  does  it  afford  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  vegetation  of  much  more 
remote  islands  which  have  more  than  a  littoral  or  coral  island 
flora?" 


How  Mosquitoes  Pass  the  Winter.— That  adult  mos- 
quitoes live  through  the  winter  is  quite  evident  to  all  who  have 
seen  and  felt  them  on  the  first  warm  days  of  early  spring.  Now 
we  are  told  in  addition  that  the  larvae  and  even  the  egg  of  the 
insect  may  survive  great  cold.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
Scieniifiqiie  (April  4)  : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  mosquitoes  hibernate  in  the  adult  state  ; 
a  certain  number  of  these  unpleasing  insects  pass  the  winter  in 
various  retreats — in  slaughter-houses,  granaries,  cellars,  etc., 
and  in  the  spring  they  resume  active  life  and  multiply  their 
kind.  Hibernation,  however,  does  not  always  take  place  in  the 
adult  form  only ;  the  larva  can  also  pass  the  winter  with  safety. 
This  has  been  shown  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  John  B.  Smith 
made  during  the  winter  of  1901-2  and  at  the  end  of  1902.  The 
winter  cold  does  not  regularly  destroy  aquatic  larvae.  They  will 
bear  a  considerable  degree  of  it ;  they  have  been  seen  surrounded 
with  ice,  the   water  having  frozen  around  them,  and  after  the 
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melting  of  the  solid  envelope  they  still  lived.  The  same  larva 
may  be  alternately  frozen  up  and  melted  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  This  is  true  of  the  Culex  pungens  and  of 
several  other  species  both  of  Culex  aud  of  Anopheles,  etc.  Cer- 
tain species  hibernate  in  the  adult  state;  others  in  the  larval 
state  also;  others  still  hibernate  only  in  the  larval  state,  and 
some  hibernate  in  the  egg.  But  many  have  hibernating  larva*; 
with  many  the  larva;  i)ass  the  winter  under  the  ice,  or  in  the  ice, 
without  the  least  injury.  It  may  easily  be  .seen  that  cold  will 
not  kill  mosquitoes,  for  numbers  of  polar  explorers  have  noted 
the  abundance  of  the  insects  in  the  regions  of  ice  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  mosquitoes  are  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  summer 
in  the  moist  parts  of  Alaska. —  Translation  inadejor  The  Litek- 
ARV  Dk^kst. 


INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS    CHANGED    BY    THE 

SMALL  ELECTRIC  MOTOR. 
'^"^WENTY  years  ago  the  electric  motor  was  hardly  more  than 
*■  a  toy,  or  at  best  a  bit  of  laboratory  apparatus.  Since  then, 
and  especially  in  the  past  ten  years,  it  has  almost  revolutionized 
methods  of  producing,  transmitting,  and  distributing  power. 
Some  interesting  facts  are  given  in  an  article  on  the  subject  con- 
tributed to  The  Engineering  Magazine  (April)  by  F.  M.  Kim- 
ball. An  attempt  to  in-  — 
dicate  all  the  principal 
lines  of  industry  in  which 
small  motors  are  now  suc- 
cessfully employed,  says 
Mr.  Kmiball,  would  re- 
quire volumes.  He  con- 
tinues: 

"As  motors  have  im- 
proved in  quality  and  have 
been  purchasable  at  lower 
prices,  and  central  stations 
have  multiplied  over  the 
country,  distribution  sys- 
tems have  been  extended, 
and  the  cost  of  operating 
motors  lessened,  until  they 
have  come  into  such  com- 
mon use  that  the  small 
steam-engine  is  seriously 
threatened,  and  various  oil 
and  gas  engines  as  well. 

"When  one  considers 
the  enormous  amount  of 
power  generated  and  dis- 
triljuted  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  in  the  United 
States,  and  then  remem- 
bers that  probably  less 
than  seven  per  cent,  of 
all  this  power  is  distribu- 
ted electrically,  he  can  be- 
gin to  form  some  idea  of  the  vast  possibilities  yet  unrealized  in  the 
use  of  electrical  motors.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  not  less  that  6o,ooo  motors  in  daily  operation  in  America, 
exclusive  of  those  used  for  railways,  automobiles,  fans,  and  ele- 
vators, and  these  6o,ooo  motors— wliich  represent  an  investment 
of  about  $12,000,000 — are  supplying  something  like  1,000,000 
horse-power.  Among  the  more  urgent  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  electrical  distribution  of  power  and  motor  drive  are  :  Increased 
production  due  to  possibility  of  almost  perfect  maintenance  and 
regulation  of  speed;  saving  in  power  supply;  saving  in  floor 
space  required  for  jjroducing  a  given  outjjut  ;  flexibility  of  ma- 
chine location  with  regard  to  light,  sequenceof  operations  carried 
on,  and  ease  of  supplying  the  raw  material  and  removing  the 
finished  product ;  elimination  of  dust  and  dirt ;  safety  to  opera- 
tives ;  ease  and  facility  of  adding  to  the  existing  equipment; 
ability  to  work  individual  machines  overtime  without  wasting 
more  power  in  operating  line  shafts  than  is  consumed  by  tlie 
machine  operated;  independence  of  operation  in  each  machine, 
i.e.,  freedom  from  a  complete  shut-down  if  a  main  shaft  or  belt 


gives  out  ;  possibility  of  lighter  roof  structures — no  heavy  shafts 
and  belts  having  to  be  supported — and  consequent  decrease  in 

cost  of  building 

"There  is  no  problem  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  small  manu- 
facturer, repair-shop  man,  or  user  of  light  machinery,  than  that 
of  obtaining  a  cheap,  reliable,  simple,  aud  continuous  source  of 
j)ower.  This  question  is  often  the  dominating  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  location  of  a  shop  or  manufactory.  Nearly  every- 
thing else  is  subservient  to  it.  There  are  throughout  the  United 
States  thousands  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers  using  light 
machinery,  who  are  quartered  in  out-of-the-way.  low-studded, 
badly  ventilated  and  badly  lighted  shops,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  only  in  such  locations  that  they  can  find  shafting  to  which 
they  can  attach  their  machines  and  from  which  they  can  obtain 
the  necessary  power  to  operate  them  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

"Aside  from  the  prejudicial  effects  to  health  and  eyesight  ari- 
sing from  working  in  such  unhygienic  surroundings,  they  are  a 
positive  and  serious  detriment  to  a  man's  business  success. 
People  do  not  like  to  enter  gloomy,  out-of-the-way,  ill-ventilated, 
and  dirty  shops  to  place  their  orders  or  to  look  for  such  articles 
as  they  may  be  in  search  of.  A  pleasant,  well-lighted,  and  well- 
ventilated,  easily  accessible  store  or  factory  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  any  man  desirous  of  making  the  most  of  his  business. 
Even  if  a  room  be  clean,  light,  and  well  ventilated  at  the  start, 
it  soon  becomes  gloomy  and  dirty  if  power  is  supplied  to  its  occu- 
pant from  the  time-hon- 
ored line  shaft  with  its 
attendant  heavy  belts,  fric- 
tional  electricity,  constant 
dust,  and  dropping  oil." 

With  the  advent  of  the 
electric  motor,  the  writer 
reminds  us,  the  necessity 
of  putting  up  with  these 
conditions  is  largely  elimi- 
nated. In  most  towns 
there  are  stations  from 
which  a  supply  of  electric- 
ity may  be  obtained,  and 
also  attractive  and  acces- 
sible locations  for  small 
shops  or  factories  which 
wantonly  power-supply  to 
make  them  available.  The 
electric  motor  is  the  con- 
necting-link between  these 
two,  and  the  user  has  at 
once  at  his  disposal  a 
wonderfully  flexible  sup- 
ply of  power  at  a  reason- 
able price.  Says  Mr.  Kim- 
ball in  closing : 


A   MOUKKN    DIRKCT-CURRKNT  ONE-HOKSE-POWKR   MOTOR    WITH   Th  RMINAl.  COVERS 
Courtesy  of  The  Engineering .\/iigazine  (New  York). 


"The  flexibility  of  a  mo- 
tor system  is  of  the  great- 
est advantage.  There  is  hardly  a  shop  where  fre(iuent  changes 
are  not  made  either  by  putting  in  additional  machinery,  or  chang- 
ing the  location  of  the  existing  machines.  When  such  machines 
are  driven  by  motors,  it  is  far  easier  to  change  the  wire  circuits 
supplying  them  than  to  change  a  line  of  shafting  with  its  atten- 
dant pulleys  and  belts.  F'urthermore,  in  engine-driven  factories 
the  entire  location  and  layout  has  to  be  dependent  u]ion  the  rela- 
tive accessibility  to,  and  location  of,  the  driving-shafting.  This 
often  results  in  the  necessity  of  arranging  the  machines  most 
disadvantageously,  so  far  as  strict  regard  to  the  sequence  of 
operations  to  be  carried  on  is  concerned.  Motor-driven  ma- 
chines, on  the  contrary,  may  be  located  to  the  utmost  advantage 
in  relation  to  the  general  layout  of  the  factory  and  without  regard 
to  a  line  shaft.  As  motors  may  be  attached  to  the  wall  or  ceil- 
ing, the  belts  may  be  short  and  the  i)ulleys  light,  causing  a  mate- 
rial saving  in  floor  and  ceiling  sjjace. 

"The  final  results  of  all  these  desirable  features  of  electric- 
driving  and  the  use  of  motors  are  increased  output,  lower  cost, 
higher  quality  of  product,  and  larger  profits." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


A    BISHOP'S    PLEA    FOR    RITUALISM. 

THE  pending  discussion  of  the  question  of  ritualism  in  the 
religious  circles  both  of  England  and  of  this  country  gives 
timeliness  to  an  article  in  Munsfj's  Magaziiw  (April),  written 
by  one  of  the  most  pronounced  of  American  ritualists,  Bishop 
Grafton,  of  Fond-du-Lac.  In  this  article,  the  bishop  makes  a 
frank  popular  appeal  for  ritualism,  urging  that  it  is  (i)  based  on 
divine  sanction  ;  (2)  justified  by  the  good  works  of  its  supporters  ; 
and  (3)  adapted  to  human  needs.  His  opening  argument  is  one 
based  upon  the  natural  beauty  of  the  world  : 

"God  is  a  ritualist.  Nature  is  only  God  thinking  out  loud. 
He  speaks  in  the  truthful  precision  of  mathematics,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  inverse  square  of  their  distances,  the  stellar  bodies 
curtsey  and  bow  to  one  another.  He,  who  is  not  only  Beauti- 
ful, but  Beauty  Itself,  can  but  join  in  marriage  together  the  use- 
ful and  the  beautiful.  The  same  laws  which  make  for  health 
and  life  paint  the  sky  in  its  sunset  colors  and  clothe  the  bending 
grain  in  ripples  of  light. 

"As  the  Almighty,  He  loves  to  hide  His  power.  Verily  said 
the  prophet :  'Thou  art  a  God  that  liidest  Thyself.'  The  mate- 
rial universe  is  but  a  valamen  Domini.  As  Power  hidden  as 
Love,  He  makes  Himself  known.  So  all  Nature  is  but  a  symbol 
of  Himself.  If  we  could  understand  its  inner  meaning,  the 
universe  would  be  seen  to  be  an  expression  of  the  Christian 
creed.  He  who  is  the  Eternal  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  is  yet 
also  Eternal  Youth  ;  and  so  all  Nature  is  full  of  the  song  of  an 
ever-enduring  life.  'Red  in  tooth  and  claw,'  her  pessimistic 
poetic  interpreter  may  see  no  sign  of  love  in  the  blood-stains  that 
rest  upon  her  ;  but  Nature  cries  out :  '  Only  by  pain  and  death  do 
all  things  enter  into  higher  life.'  Truth,  beauty,  symbolism — 
these  are  the  elements  of  ritualism,  and  so  God  is  a  ritualist." 

To  those  who  make  the  objection  that  "this  dressing  up  of  the 
ministers,  and  waving  candles  to  and  fro,  and  marching  cere- 
monial, is  entirely  puerile  and  un-American,"  Bishop  Grafton 
replies:  "American  men  like  ritual  very  much.  A  large  num- 
ber ot  our  best  business  men,  lawyers,  and  statesmen  belong  to 
secret  orders  in  which  vestments  and  lights  and  ceremonial  pre- 
vail. The  fact  is  that  ritual  is  what  keeps  these  orders  alive." 
Proceeding  to  a  justification  of  ritualism  by  the  good  works  of 
its  advocates,  the  bishop  says  : 

"It  was  the  ritualists  who  started  special  work  in  England 
among  the  poor.  Before  the  Salvation  Army  was  in  exi.stence, 
men  like  Fathers  Lowder  and  Mackonochieand  others  had  begun 
this  work.  Since  then  other  ritualists,  some  in  the  garb  of  the 
Cowley  Fathers,  some  as  Sisters  of  Charity,  have  gone  forth  from 
England  into  every  foreign  mission-field.  Persons  among  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  both  men  and  women,  have  given 
themselves  up  to  this  evangelizing  work." 

The  "dark  and  dour  aspect  "  of  the  Puritans'  religion,  we  are 
told,  is  "passing  away."  Christians  are  "again  learning  how  to 
make  their  places  of  worship  glorious  temples  of  praise."  We 
quote  further : 

"Our  old  Puritan  forefathers  built  their  meeting-houses,  and  so 
did  the  early  Methodists  and  Scottish  Covenanters,  with  studied 
plainness.  Steeples  were  forbidden.  Organs  were  regarded 
with  displeasure.  Interior  decoration  was  out  of  place,  as  sa- 
voring of  vanity.  The  senses  were  not  to  be  gratified,  that  the 
spirit  might  be  the  more  free  to  worship  God. 

"But  the  Divine  Goodness  has  given  man  a  dual  nature.  We 
have  bodies  as  well  as  souls.  Both  come  from  His  hand  who 
pronounced  all  good  that  He  made,  and  we  shall  not  worship 
less  with  the  spirit  in  worshiping  with  the  body  also. 

"Those  who  have  not  studied  the  condition  of  the  church  in 
England  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  condition  into  which  the 
services  and  church  buildings  had  sunk  in  the  Georgian  period. 
No  better  object-lesson  of  the  wonderful  transformation  can  be 
found  than  in  the  restoration  of  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
in  London,  with  its  glorious  mosaics  and  great  altar,  with  its 
cross,  its  lights,   and  its  magnificent  reredos,   whereon  is  dis- 


played our  Lord  in  His  triumphant  offering  of  Himself  for  us  on 
Calvary's  Cross." 

The  bishop  deals,  in  conclusion,  with  the  objection  that  "if  we 
emphasize  tlie  outward  too  much  we  may  lose  the  inward,"  that 
"the  soul  may  be  so  occupied  with  the  form  of  worship  as  to  for- 
get the  Blessed  Being  to  whom  it  is  due. "     On  this  point  he  says  : 

"There  is  this  danger.  There  is  danger  in  everything,  for 
that  matter  ;  no  Garden  of  Eden  but  has  somewhere  its  serpent 
of  temptation  lurking  beneath  its  flowers.  But  the  answer  that 
Gladstone  made  is,  we  think,  the  right  one.  So  long  as  the 
ritual  does  not  come  in  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker,  detain 
it  in  itself,  it  is  not  harmful,  but  performs  its  true  ofnce  in  aiding 
the  soul  in  its  communion  with  God." 


PROFESSOR    HILPRECHT'S    EXCAVATIONS     AT 
NIPPUR. 

IT  may  be  doubted  if  any  publication  in  recent  years  has  ex- 
cited interest  among  Biblical  scholars  equal  to  that  which 
has  been  manifested  in  the  volume  recently  put  forth  entitled 
"Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  edited 
by  Prof.  Herman  V. 
Hilprecht,  who  occu- 
pies the  chair  of  Assy- 
riology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  preparation  of 
this  large  volume.  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  has 
had  the  assistance  of 
four  distinguished  Ger- 
man scholars.  Profes- 
sor Homrael,  of  the 
University  of  Munich, 
writes  on  "Arabia"; 
Dr.  Benzinger,  of  Ber- 
lin, on  "  Palestine  "  ; 
Professor  Steindorff,  of 
Leipsic,  on  "Egypt"; 
and  Professor  Jensen, 
of  Marburg,  on  "The 
Hittites."  The  chief  in- 
terest of  the  books, 
however,  centers  about 
the  four  "campaigns" 
conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  ex- 
ploration of  the  ruins  of  Nippur.  The  fourth  of  these  campaigns 
closed  in  May,  1900,  and  a  fifth  is  being  planned  for  the  coming 
September.  Professor  Hilprecht' s  account  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  discoveries  made,  and  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the 
work. 

Nippur,  the  scene  of  the  explorations,  is  situated  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  Babylonia.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  being  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
"Calneh,"  in  Gen.  x.  10.  The  location  and  partial  excavation  of 
the  famous  temple  library  and  priest  school  of  Nippur  have  been 
pronounced  "one  of  the  most  far-reaching  archeological  discov- 
eries of  the  whole  last  century." 

The  professor  tells  us  that  the  mound  covering  the  library 
rises  on  an  average  of  twenty-five  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
covers  an  area  of  some  thirteen  acres.  Only  about  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  library  has  thus  far  been  uncovered,  out  of  which 
over  twenty  thousand  cuneiform  tablets  and  fragments,  mostly 
belonging  to  the  third  millennium  B.C.,  prior  to  Abraham,  were 


PROF.   HERMAN   V.    HILPRECHT, 
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taken.     This  is,  consequently,  "the  oldest  library  in  llie  world." 
Says  Professor  Hilprecht: 

"More  than  four  thousand  cuneiform  tablets  had  been  discov- 
ered in  Ihe  upper  twenty  feet  of  accumulated  debris  .  .  .  durins^ 
our  e-xcavalions  of  1SS9-90.  They  included  several  hundred 
contract  tablets  and  temple  lists  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Assyrian,  Chaldean  and  Persian  rulers  (about  700-400  B.C.),  a 
few  fragments  of  Neo-Baby  Ionian  hymns,  letters,  and  syllabaries, 
a  considerable  number  of  business  documents,  dated  in  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babyh)n  (about  2300-2100 
B.C.)  and  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  literary  fragments  of 
the  third  pre-Christian  millennium,  generally  lialf  effaced  or 
otherwise  damaged.  I  consequently  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  either  there  were  two  distinct  libraries  buried — an  earlier 
and  more  important,  and  a  later  comparatively  insignificant  one 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  former — or  the  mound  concealed  the 
remains  of  but  one  library 
continuously  occupied  and 
rejjeatedly  restored,  which 
contained  documents  of 
many  periods  in  the  same 
room. " 

This  discovery  has  an 
important  bearing  upon 
some  of  the  critical  dis- 
putes as  to  the  authorshij) 
of  the  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  other  of  the 
Scriptural  narratives.  The 
traditional  views  as  to  this 
authorship  have  been  de- 
nied on  the  ground  (i)artly) 
that  no  such  degree  of  cul- 
ture as  was  implied  by  the 
writing  and  preservation 
of  these  books  existed  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Profes- 
sor Hilprecht  has  un- 
earthed multiplication-ta- 
bles, grammars,  and  text- 
books used  five  thousand  years  ago.  He  finds  evidences  that 
free-hand  drawing,  clay-modeling,  and  sculpture  were  taught. 
He  produces  works  of  reference,  scientific  treatises,  and  various 
technical  volumes  on  astronomical  and  religious  subjects. 

Another  important  result  achieved  may  be  said  to  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  character  of  the  Babylonian  temple  and  its 
storied  tower,  or  zi^gurai.  Professor  Hilprecht's  understand- 
ing of  the  Temple  of  BC>1,  in  Nippur,  offers  the  first  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  passage  in  Genesis  concerning  the  erection  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel :  "  Let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose 
top  may  reacli  unto  heaven."  The  professor  writes  on  this 
point : 

"Most  of  the  names  of  Babylonian  temples  express  a  cosmic 
idea.  According  to  the  old  Babylonian  conception  of  the  gods 
and  their  relation  to  the  world's  edifice,  Ku-lil,  or  Bel  of  Nippur, 
is 'the  king  of  heaven  and  earth,"  or 'the  father'  and 'king  of 
..le  gods'  and  'the  king  of  the  lands,'  i.e.,  the  earth.  B^l's 
sphere  of  influence,  therefore,  is  what  we  generally  style 'the 
world.'  It  extends  from  the  upper  or  heavenly  ocean  (the  seat 
of  Ann)  to  the  l(jwer  or  terrestrial  ocean  (the  seat  of  Ka),  which 
w^as  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  former  around  and  below 
the  earth.  In  other  words,  lit!  rules  an  empire  which  includes 
the  whole  world  with  the  exclusion  of  the  upper  antl  lower 
oceans,  or  an  empire  confined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  starry 
tirmament  which  keeps  back  the  watersof  the  upper  ocean  ((ten. 
i.  6-8)  and  is  called  heaven  (»»//),  and  on  the  otlier  hand  by  that 
lower  '  firmament '  which  keeps  the  waters  of  the  lower  ocean  in 
their  place  ((Jen.  i.  9-10)  and  is  called  earth  (///)." 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  Professor  Hili>recht's  inves- 
ti>^'atl<.iiv,  li;i\i'  l.-d  iiim  to  conclusions  the  very  reverse,  in  impor- 
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taut  respects,  of  those  set  forth  by  the  younger  Delitzsch.  In 
this  connection  we  quote  the  following  tribute  from  a  Germaa 
periodical,  Der  Alle  Glatibe  (The  Old  Faith).  It  has  reference 
•  to  Professor  Hilprecht's  recent  lecture  in  Leipsic.  and  is  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Adolph  Spaeth  in  the  Philadelphia  Liillieran: 

"High  as  our  expectations  were,  they  have  been  surpassed 
by  Hilprecht.  Tho  he  had  obtained  such  great  results  in  this 
field,  Hilprecht  spoke  with  a  modest  objectivity,  a  dignified 
reserve,  tree  from  all  self-complacency  and  conceit,  and,  what 
we  would  particularly  emphasize,  with  the  fervent  enthusiasm 
of  the  believer,  which  at  once  gained  the  hearts  of  his  audience. 
It  was  no  small  venture  to  speak  in  the  language  of  an  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  before  a  society  which  recognizes  no  religious 
foundation  whatever.  But  Hilprecht  did  this  very  thing.  He 
introduced  his  remarks  with  the  confession  that  in  spite  of  all  the 

masters  in  Old-Testament 
interpretation,  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  power- 
ful demonstration  of  the 
full  and  unshaken  truth  of 
its  prophecies  as  on  the 
ruins  of  that  great '  Island 
of  the  Dead,'  as  we  must 
call  to-day  the  most  an- 
cient civilized  country  of 
the  earth,  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Eu- 
l)hrates  and  Tigris.  Not 
only  his  introduction, 
however,  but  his  whole 
presentation,  was  full  of 
the  light  of  scriptural. 
l)rophecy.  The  curse  of 
the  prophet,  '  How  art 
thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
O  day  star,  son  of  the 
morning!  how  art  thou 
cut  down  to  the  ground, 
which  didst  lay  low  the 
nations  ! '  resounded  from 
those  chaotic  heaps  of 
ruins  which  were  present- 
ed to  the  hearer  in  word 
and  picture.  But  it  was 
even  more  daring  to  testify  against  the  windy  speculations  of 
a  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  and  thereby  to  challenge  the  fury  of 
all  the  critical  spirits  of  Germany.  But  here  also  Hilprecht  did 
not  hesitate,  in  the  presence  of  this  vast  assembly,  to  express 
his  firm  and  unshaken  conviction.  'As  the  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  to  trace  the  pure  monotheism  of  Israel  to  Babylonian 
sources,  I  am  bound  to  declare  this  an  absolute  impossibility, 
on  the  basis  of  my  fourteen  years'  researches  in  Babylonian 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  faith  of  God's  chosen  people  is: 
"Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  And  the 
faith  could  never  jMoceed  from  the  Babylonian  mountain  of 
gods,  that  charnel-house  full  of  corruption  and  dead  men's 
bones ! ' " 

The  Philadelphia  Suiuiixy- School  Times  adds: 

"As  for  Professor  Hilprecht's  personal  views  concerning  the 
Bil)lt;,  readers  of  T/u-  Sunday-School  Times  have  had  ample 
opl)ortunity  to  judge  during  the  sixteen  years  in  which  he  lias 
been  writing  for  this  pajjcr  as  a  member  of  its  editorial  staff. 
And  those  who  know  him  intimately  know,  as  the  public  can 
not,  of  the  si«ii)le-hearted,  reverent  faith  of  this  scholarly  man, 
of  his  trust  in  his  jjer.sonal  Savior,  and  of  his  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  the  Bible  as  containing  the  Word  of  (Jod." 


Fifteen  Churches  a  Day. — People  who  are  pessimistic 
al)out  religious  conditions  in  tiie  United  States  may  well  take 
heart  from  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  N. 
White,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Church  Erection. 
Dr.  White  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  in  the  United 
Staler,  every  day  in  the  year,  fifteen  church  buildings  are  built 
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and  dedicated.     TJie  Church  Economist  (New  York)   prints  liis 
calculation,  with  the  following  additional  information  : 

"Other  men  say  the  number  per  day  will  not  exceed  twelve, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  places  the  number  between  twelve 
and  tifteen.  As  to  the  i)art  played  by  each  denomination  in  the 
result,  authorities  agree  that  the  following  figures,  based  on  the 
smaller  total,  are  substantially  correct :  Methodists  build  three 
churches  a  day,  Baptists  two,  Lutherans  one  and  one-half,  Ro- 
man Catholics  one  and  one-half,  Presbyterians  one,  Episcopal 
one,  Congregationalisls  three-quarters,  antl  miscellaneous,  which 
would  include  the  Reformed,  United  Presbyterian,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  United  Brethren  and  Southern  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  bodies,  one  and  one-half. 

"The  same  ratio,  according  to  Dr.  White,  is  not  maintained  in 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  erected,  altho  he  admits  that  average 
costs  are  harder  to  determine  than  are  the  number  of  build- 
ings. His  opinion,  agreed  to  by  the  authorities,  is  that  Epi-scopal 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  will  average  in  cost  slightly  higher 
than  those  of  other  bodies.  Presbyterian  and  Congregational, 
and  perhaps  Lutheran,  rank  next,  while  Methodist  and  Baptist 
will  average  lower  cost  than  others. 
The  average  cost  j)er  church  build- 
ing, including  all  bodies,  based  on 
the  best  obtainable  statistics,  is 
$7,ooc.  The  average  daily  expen- 
diture for  church  buildings  is,  there- 
fore, from  $85,000  to  $105,000." 


AN      ENGLISH     VIEW     OF 
EMERSON'S    RELIGION. 

THE  revival  of  interest  in  Emer- 
son, occasioned  by  the  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  is  reflected 
in  a  searching  estimate  of  Emer- 
son's philosophy  which  appears  in 
The  Xorth  American  Revie^v 
(May)  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  Rob- 
ertson NicoU.  It  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Nicoll,  who  is  himself  a  leader 
of  evangelical  Christianity  in  Eng- 
land, is  far  from  accepting  Emer- 
son's religious  beliefs  in  toto  ;  but 
he  pays  a  remarkable  tribute  to  one 
who,  as  he  admits,  has  become  "the 
spiritual  guide  of  thousands."  He 
writes : 


"It  was  recorded  lately  that  the 
most   reactionary  and   powerful  of 

Russian  statesmen  kept  always  on  the  table  beside  him  the 
essays  of  Emerson,  and  referred  to  them  as  an  oracle.  I  can 
testify  to  the  mighty  force  with  which  he  acted  on  the  minds  of 
young  men  in  Scotland  early  in  the  sixties.  The  absence  of  a 
copyright  convention  between  America  and  Great  Britain  liad 
some  good  effects.  Many  in  the  old  country  who  could  not  afford 
to  buy  the  new  books  of  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  were  able  to  pur- 
chase the  innumerable  cheap  reprints  of  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  others. 
Young  men,  now  in  middle  life,  knew  these  authors  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  lived  by  them.  Very  recently,  a  shilling  edition 
of  Emerson's  essays  was  published  in  England,  and  tAventy 
thousand  copies  were  sold  at  once." 

Proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  Emerson's  religious  faith.  Dr. 
Nicoll  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "his  ancestors  were  not 
only  Puritan,  but  clerical."  The  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  rector  of 
Odell  on  the  Ouse.  in  the  time  of  Laud,  had  Emerson  as  his 
direct  descendant.  He  was  "driven  out  of  the  country  by  Laud 
for  his  non-conformist  practises,  and  in  middle  life  sold  all  his 
property  and  crossed  the  seas  to  New  England,  and  founded  the 
town  of  Concord."     Yet   Emerson,  with  all  his  affection  for  the 
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past,  was  a  man  of  the  new  time  and  the  new  world  ;  his  philoso- 
phy was  a  peculiarly  American  philosophy.     Says  Dr.  Nicoll : 

"The  principles  of  Transcendentalism  are  to  be  felt  as  relig- 
ious emotions,  or  grasped  by  the'imagination  as  a  poetic  whole. 
They  are  not  to  be  proved,  neither  are  they  to  be  set  down  in 
proportion  as  the  articles  of  a  creed.  The  truth  comes  to  us  not 
when  we  are  critical,  not  when  we  are  working,  but  when  we  are 
receptive  and  passive.  The  knowledge  thus  conveyed  does  not 
require  to  be  dehned.  Its  foundation  need  not  be  strengthened. 
If  we  enter  the  innermost  temple  of  the  Absolute,  as  Emer.son 
says  we  can,  we  shall  know  that  we  have  been  there.  To 
affirm  the  experience  is  our  business.  To  affirm  it  in  words  lliat 
adorn  it,  was  the  task  to  which  Emerson  triumphantly  addressed 
himself. 

"Bearing  in  mind  I^nerson's  intense  dislike  of  creeds  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  we  may  state  his  ruling  intuitions.  HeaHirmed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Over-Soul — that  under  the  changing  phenom- 
ena and  below  the  jarring  strife  of  atoms  and  men  there  lies  a 
single  First  Cause;  an  infinite,  eternal  and  perfect  Substance; 
a  divine  noumenon  of  which  earthly  phenomena  are  manifesta- 
tions. Nature  and  the  soul  alike 
are  informed  by  it,  and  they  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  These 
laws  are  Progress  and  Righteous- 
ness. The  whole  world  is  an  omen 
of  good.  If  humanity  places  itself 
in  right  relations  with  God  and  na- 
ture, it  must  be  purified  and  ele- 
vated. The  more  complete  the  sur- 
render, the  more  perfect  will  be  the 
peace.  So  long  as  man  remains- 
out  of  harmony  with  the  Over-Soul, 
all  things  are  hostile  and  incompre- 
hensible. Emerson  declined  to  af- 
firm the  personality  of  the  Divine 
Substance,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  nature  of  things  was  kind 
and  righteous.  Every  soul  was  in- 
dependent and  self-determined,  but 
bound  to  submit  its  selfish  instincts 
to  the  universal  law  and  thus 
become  divine.  When  the  .soul 
opened  itself  to  the  Ideal,  and  ad- 
mitted the  inflowing  of  tlie  Over- 
Soul,  there  was  a  tide  of  ecstasy 
— the  human  and  the  divine  were 
merged.  Optimism  was  but  the 
direct  inference  from  these  proposi- 
tion s.  Accepted  frankly,  they 
would  result  in  a  serene  belief  in 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  hope- 
fulness of  man's  estate,  and  in.  a 
complete  refusal  to  believe  in  the 
indifference  and  cruelty  of  the  sum 
of  things." 

Transcendentalism  obviously  has  much  in  common  with  Chris- 
tianity on  the  ethical  side.  But  from  the  Christianity  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Church  it  is  sharply  separated  by  its  denial  of 
the  supernatural.     Dr.  Nicoll  writes  on  this  point : 

"The  special  claim  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  claim  to 
finality.  'God  ....  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by 
his  Son.'  'Once  in  the  end  of  the  world  He  appeared.'  These 
days  are  the  last  days.  Christ  is  the  last  word  of  God.  But 
Emerson  denies  miracle  and  denies  also  the  finality  of  any  book 
or  any  Redeemer. 

That  the  administration  of  eternity  is  final,  that  the  God  of  revelation 
has  seen  cause  to  repent  and  botcli  up  the  ordinances  of  the  God  of  nature, 
I  hold  it  not  only  irreverent  but  impious  in  us  to  assume. 

"To  him  all  religions  were  alike  imperfect  and  useful,  and  the 
wise  man  keeps  his  mind  open  and  receptive  to  everything  of 
good  that  floats  by  him  from  whatever  source.  It  is  degrading 
to  depend  wholly  on  the  past. 

If  a  man  claims  to  speak  and  know  all  God  and  carries  you  backward  to 
the  phraseology  of  some  old  moldered  nation  in  another  country,  in  an- 
other world,  believe  him  not. 

"The  fountain  of  inspiration  was  still  flowing.     The  soul  that 
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kept  itself  quiet  and  expectant  would 
receive  ligiit.  So,  better  books  tlian  the 
Bible  would  be  written,  liigiier  charac- 
ters than  the  Christ  would  appear.  '  We, 
too,  must  write  bibles  to  unite  the  heav- 
enly and  the  earthly  worlds.'  There 
can  be  no  linal  teacher. 

The  man  has  never  lived  who  can  feed  us 
ever.  The  human  mind  can  not  be  enshrined 
in  a  person  who  shall  set  any  barrier  on  one 
side  to  this  unbounded,  unboundable  empire." 

Dr.  Nicoll  thinks  that  special  stress 
ought  to  be  laid  on  Emerson's  "expec- 
tation of  a  Messiah." 

"His  attitude  was  almost  Jewish.  A 
Messiah  was  due  from  God.  He  would 
probably  be  an  American  Messiah. 
Americans  must  not  miss  him.  Where 
would  the  Messiah  be  found?  Emerson's 
study  had  convinced  him  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  appear  among  the 'cranks,' 
so-called.  Wone  of  the  princes  of  this 
luorld  knew.'  So  he  was  amazingly 
tolerant  to  men  like  Bronsou  Alcott  and 
Thoreau,  women  like  Margaret  Fuller 
and  experiments  like  Brook  Farm.  He 
viewed  them  with  an  open  and  hope- 
ful mind.  The  regeneration  of  the  world, 
in  his  judgment,  would  come  from  some 

modern  seer.  And  tho  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  occasional  ab- 
surdities in  The  Dial  and  its  contributors,  he  was  tolerant  and 
more  than  tolerant  ....  He  never  weakened  in  his  optimism, 
neither  was  he  discouraged  by  the  appearance  of  many  false  Mes- 
siahs. He  looked  upon  them  as  the  inevitable  precursors  of  tlie 
true  Christ." 

Emerson's  great  shortcoming,  according  to  Dr.  Nicoll's  view, 
was  his  failure  to  meet  the  problems  involved  in  the  darker 
aspects  of  life.     We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"  He  did  not  face  the  problem  of  sin.  He  has  little  to  say  of 
sorrow,  and  is  far  poorer  in  pathos  than  his  friend  Carlyle. 
Christians  may  still  claim  that  theirs  is  the  only  religion  that 
has  effectually  measured  its  strength  with  sin,  sorrow,  and 
death.  Emerson  would  have  replied  to  this  criticism  that  he 
was  not  a  system  builder,  and  that  he  was  not  called  on  to  deal 
with  every  subject.  Perhaps  something  more  may  be  said.  The 
great  griefs  of  his  own  life  were  those  of  bereavement.  His  cries 
after  the  loss  of  wife  and  child,  coming  from  a  nature  so  con- 
trolled and  calm,  are  strangely  memorable.  Other  troubles  he 
•did  not  seem  to  fear.  Drudgery,  calamity,  and  want,  he  said, 
were  instructors  in  eloquence  and  wisdom  ;  but  he  never  forgot 
tile  loss  of  his  little  son,  and  almost  his  last  words  were,  'Oh, 
that  beautiful  boy  !  '  He  deeply  pondered  bereavement  as  the 
antagonist  to  happiness;  and.  if  I  am  not  altogether  mistaken, 
the  inner  meaning  of  his  poetry  is,  tiiat  human  beings  should 
not  too  deeply  engage  their  affections  in  a  world  like  this." 


THE  L.\TE  GUSIAV  OOTI  HKIL, 

Rabbi-Emeritus  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York 


A   LEADER   OF    PROGRESSIVE  JUDAISM. 

ARELKilOUS  ministry  covering  nearly  fifty  years,  thirty 
of  which  were  spent  at  '■J'emi)le  Emanu-El,  New  York, 
closed  with  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil,  Rabbi 
Gottheil,  observes  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York),  has  been 
for  long  the  most  prominent  official  figure  in  metropolitan  Juda- 
ism, and  "a  striking  and  dominating  figure,  by  con.sequence,  in 
American  Judaism  at  large."     The  same  paper  says  further: 

"Two  excellencies  and  merits  stand  out  clearly  in  all  Dr. 
Gottheil's  career,  marking  him  out  over  and  above  many  of  his 
peers.  The  first  was  the  desire,  always  dominant  in  his  mind,  to 
compel  the  recognition  for  Judaism  of  the  Ciiristian  worhl.  He 
was  frequently  accused  of  ogling  with  Christianity,  of  servilely 
fawning  upon  it.  How  much  those  accusers  erred  in  knowledge 
of  the  man!  He  was  not  of  the  kind  to  fawn  upon  anyone; 
his  strong  will  and  self-reliance  laughed  the  suggestion  to  scorn. 
it  was  not  that  he  thought  more  than  he  should  of  the  domi- 
nant church  ;  he  earnestly  strove  that  the  church  should  think 
better  and    learn   more    of   the   synagog.      He   felt   that    if   he 


could  but  familiarize  church  leaders 
with  the  glorious  teaching  of  his  pater- 
nal faith,  that  an  end  might  come  to 
the  prejudice  and  bigotry  which  per- 
sisteil  in  viewing  askant  the  teachings 
.11  which  a  Jesus  was  reared  and  a  Paul 
,!.;ave  early  instruction.  Whatever  opin- 
ion may  be  held  by  less  enthusiastic 
souls  as  to  the  feasibility  of  thus  over- 
turning prejudice  by  more  intimate 
knowledge,  the  fact  remains  that  Dr. 
Gottheil  made  many  friends  for  Juda- 
ism by  his  propaganda  among  our 
Christian  brethren. 

"Another  feature  was  his  strong 
Americanism.  If  the  writer  of  these 
lines  be  not  mistaken,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  insist  that  the  sermon  and  the 
service  in  German  must  give  way  to  the 
English  vernacular,  the  language  of  the 
country.  Himself  a  German,  he  under- 
stood that  patriotism  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  mother-tongue  in  public 
functions.  The  j)hilosophy  of  thus  sub- 
ordinating old  attachment  to  modern 
and  growing  requirements  in  the  rising 
generation  needs  only  to  be  mentioned 
to  be  appreciated  and  approved. 

"But  Dr.  Gottheil's  chief  fame  will  al- 
ways rest  upon  a  third  accomplishment — 
the  practical  utilization  by  means  of  the 
sisterhood  of  all  the  vast  capacity  for  good  and  noble  work  repos- 
ing in  the  women  of  Israel.  He  was  the  first  to  organize  a  sister- 
hood, the  first  to  systematize  and  foster  woman's  innate  tendency 
to  be  loving  and  helpful.  Easily  the  guiding  genius  of  the  sis- 
terhood of  his  own  temple,  he  also  became  the  model  and  inspira- 
tion of  many  more." 

The  Outlook  says : 

"There  was  a  national  interest  attached  to  the  life  and  work 
of  Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil,  who  died  in  this  city  last  week,  not 
merely  because  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and  richest 
synagog  in  the  United  States,  but  because  he  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent scholarly  attainments,  of  liberal  ideas,  and  of  broad  human 
sympathies.  He  was  a  Prussian  by  birth,  and  was  educated  to 
be  a  rabbi  from  his  earliest  childhood.  In  bis  university  days 
he  first  came  under  the  influence  of  the  famous  Rabbi  Plessner, 
and  later  listened  to  several  of  the  progressive  leaders  among  the 
Jews  in  what  was  then  beginning  to  be  called  Reformed  Judaism. 
Dr.  Gottheil  held  i)astoiates  in  Berlin  and  in  Mancliester,  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  delegate  from  the  English  Jews  to  the  famous 
Leipsic  Synod,  which  adopted  strong  resolutions  in  favor  of 
reform  ideas.  He  had  been  inistor  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El  for 
twenty-five  [thirty]  years,  and  the  congregation  over  whicli  he 
presided  was  noteworthy  for  its  intellectual  and  social  character. 
Dr.  Gottheil  was  a  really  extraordinary  linguist,  and  his  scholar- 
ship in  this  direction  has  been  repeated  by  his  son.  who  now 
holds  the  chair  of  Semitic  languages  in  Columbia  University. 
Among  other  services  in  connection  with  which  Dr.  Gottheil's 
name  will  be  remembered  was  that  of  arranging  the  first  Jewish 
hymn-book  with  music  whicli  was  printed  in  this  country,  and  of 
representing  liis  people  at  ihe  Coiij^rcss  of  Religions  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  He  was  an  interesting 
sjieaker,  and  has  often  iield  in  close  attention  audiences  composed 
of  men  of  all  creeds.  At  the  funeral  services  Dr.  Silverman  paid 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  Dr.  tJottheil's  memory  when  he  said  : 

"  'Dr.  Gottheil  was  a  reformer  in  every  sense  of  the  word— a 
reformer  of  creed,  of  ritual,  of  ceremonies,  but  preeminently  of 
men.  His  religion  was  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  men.  He 
loved  men  better  in  their  working  clothes  than  in  holiday  attire, 
and  preferred  a  religion  that  smelled  of  the  shop,  the  counting- 
room,  the  factory  ;  a  faith  that  could  be  used  as  a  working  tool 
wherewith  to  smooth  off  the  rough  edges  of  human  nature,  to 
curb  the  impassioned  spirit,  to  check  the  turbulent  lust,  to 
reverse  the  whole  trend  of  men's  evil  ways.  Dr.  Ciottheil  be- 
lieved in  a  progressive  Judaism.  He  believed  and  taught  a 
Judaism  that  vibrated  with  the  life  of  the  present  day,  that  was 
abreast  of  modern  science  and  philosophy.  Dr.  tiottheil  was  a 
Zionist,  an  ardent  lover  of  Palestine,  with  all  its  cherished 
memorials.  He  voiced  the  sentiments  of  many  thousands  who 
believed  like  himself  that  Israel  must  plove  its  strength  before 
the  world  and  demonstrate  its  ability  to  govern  itself.  He  was 
a  Zionist,  but  still  an  American.  He  was  a  fervent  Jew,  yet  cos- 
mopolitan. He  was  an  ardent  defender  of  his  faith,  yet  ever 
ready  to  recognize  the  good  in  other  faiths.'  " 
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EUROPE  ON  THE  ROOSEVELT  TOUR. 

KING  EDWARD  VII.  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  happened  to  set  out  on  a  grand  tour  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  their  respective  journeys  will  be  of  equal  dura- 
tion. But  the  British  monarch  in  Portugal,  Italy,  and  France 
inspires  less  animated  comment  throughout  the  European  press 
than  does  the  American  Executive  in  the  Western  States  of  the 
Union.  Mr,  Roosevelt's  speeches  have  elicited  column  after 
column  of  editorial  opinion  in  leading  official  and  semi-official 
organs  abroad.  Times  have  indeed  changed  since  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  complained  that  he  hungered  in  vain  for  American  news 
during  his  trips  to  continental  Europe.  The  tone  of  foreign 
comment  on  all  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  so  far  is  friendly  in 
England,  dubious  in  Latin  Europe,  and  hostile  in  Germanj'. 
The  President  has  undoubtedly  created  a  sensation  by  what  is 
considered  his  "extension  "  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  ex- 
tension is  deemed  to  be  embodied  in  his  assertion  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  any  such  control  of  the  affairs  of 
a  South  American  republic  as  would  be  equivalent  to  a  territorial 
acquisition.  A  veritable  sensation  has  been  created  in  Germany 
by  this  Presidential  pronouncement.  The  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,  that  stalwart  champion  of  the  Bismarckian  tradition, 
enters  a  vehement  protest.  President  Roosevelt's  latest  exposi- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy* it  considers  "a  spirited  challenge 
of  the  whole  non-American  world."     It  says: 

"According  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
itself  and  to  its  weaker  sister  republics  requires  it  to  see  that 
none  of  the  great  military  Powers  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
violates  the  rights  of  those  republics.  This  duty  forbids  not 
only  acquiescence  in  territorial  acquisition,  but  also  compels  the 
United  States  to  resist  any  control  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
territorial  acquisition.  This  actually  exceeds  the  limits  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  That  Doctrine  only  says  that  European 
Powers  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  internal  aflfairs  of 
America,  and  that  the  further  establishment  of  European  colonies 
in  America  is  not  permissible  because  the  whole  American  con- 
tinent is  already  under  the  sway  of  civilized  governments.  A 
child  can  see  that  the  conclusions  of  President  Roosevelt  cannot 
logically  be  drawn  from  Monroe's  thesis,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  originally  nothing 
more  than  the  personal  opinion  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1823,  that  it  has  always  remained  his 
mere  personal  opinion,  and  has  never  received  binding  legal 
recognition.  Hence  there  can  not  be  so  much  as  a  pretense  that 
it  has  received  the  binding  force  of  international  law  for  Euro- 
pean nations.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  know  this  very  well, 
but  he  frankly  acknowledges  it." 

The  Bismarckian  organ  further  asserts  that  "American  con- 
ceit" has  grown  "immeasurably,  "as  any  one  can  see  from  these 
Roosevelt  speeches.  "This  is  the  very  natural  outcome  of  the 
handling  the  United  States  is  receiving  even  from  Germany," 
and  it  "must  vividly  recall"  Bismarck's  familiar  assertion  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  "an  incredible  impertinence."  The  Ger- 
man daily  thus  concludes: 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  a 
bare  assumption,  justified  by  nothing  whatever.  European  in- 
ternational law.  which  the  United  States  has  formally  recognized 
as  fully  binding  upon  itself,  emphatically  forbids  any  one 
nation's  exclusive  domination  in  a  particular  continent.  If  the 
United  States,  as  a  sort  of  suzerain,  vindicates  a  right  to  prevent 
European  Powers  from  concluding  any  arrangements  with  South 
American  Powers,  no  matter  what  those  arrangements  may  be, 
it  will  amount  to  a  naked  proclamation  of  the  view  that  might 
makes  right.  The  question  arises  whether  might  is  really  on  the 
side  of  America,  and  if  this  matter  could  not  be  decided  against 
the  United  States.     As  yet  its  might  has  not  been  preeminent 


even  in  warlike  deeds.     Little  Spain  counts  for  no  more  than  the 
prattle  of  Mr.  Dewey." 

These  sentiments  find  hearty  indorsement  in  the  German 
press.  The  United  States  has  been  spoiled  by  the"al)ject  fawn- 
ing "for  its  "favor  "of  which  Germany  has  been  "guilty."  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Rheinisch-  Westfalische  Zeitiuii^ ,  among 
many  others,  which  roundly  scores  Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg, 
the  representative  of  William  II.  in  Washington.  "How  in  all 
the  world,"  asks  this  organ,  "can  it  concern  the  ambassador  of 
the  German  empire  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  undertakes  a  trip  to  the 
West?  And  since  no  other  ambassador  or  minister  turned  out, 
why  must  Herr  Speck  von  Sternburg  be  the  one  to  push  in? 
Why  this  running  after  a  man  who,  like  his  whole  nation,  is 
unable  to  comprehend  such  spectacular  politics?  "  The  organ  we 
are  quoting  expresses  contempt  for  "  Herr  Speck  von  Sternburg, " 
who  pronounces  "the  treasured  Bismarckian  principles  anti- 
quated" and  went  to  the  railway  station  to  "abstract  a  shake- 
hand  "  from  the  President.  What  Germany  must  do,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  and  other  journals  in  the  fatherland,  is  stop  "ser- 
vilities of  attitude"  toward  the  United  States,  which  is  "an 
upstart  Power  "  and  "  not  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  his- 
torical states."  The  United  States,  "like  every  upstart,"  mis- 
understands any  "consideration  "  accorded  it.  And  so  forth  and 
so  forth.  The  Kreitz  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says  Roosevelt  is  really 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  every  European  Power  will  be 
driven  from  the  American  continent.  The  whole  tone  of  Roose- 
velt's ideas,  it  says,  is  ultimately  menacing  to  Great  Britain,  the 
possessor  of  Canada.  Nothing  of  this  sort  has,  apparently, 
occurred  to  the  British  press.  The  London  Times  thinks  the 
President's  utterances  regarding  South  America  and  a  great 
navy  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  a  vast  inland 
population  which  necessarily  fails  to  appreciate  fully  the  signifi- 
cance of  sea  power.     We  read  : 

"Away  from  the  two  great  seaboards  of  the  republic  the  vast 
inland  population  of  the  United  States  is  yet  only  imperfectly 
educated  to  the  inexorable  necessity  of  naval  power  for  tlie  prac- 
tical maintenance  of  the  very  doctrine  to  which  every  State  in 
the  Union  is  doubtless  ready  to  j'ield  hearty  assent  in  theory. 
One  is  apt  to  forget  that,  tho  the  American  republic  is  watered 
by  two  oceans,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  Americans  in  the  heart 
of  that  great  continent  who  have  probably  never  seen  the  sea, 
or  who  at  least  have  never  realized  what  the  sea  means  in  the 
life  and  mutual  relations  of  nations." 

The  idea  that  President  Roosevelt  has  any  ultimate  reference 
to  Canada  is  not  tolerated  by  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post, 
which  puts  the  matter  thus  : 

"The  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  which  not  only  British,  but 
United  States  emigrants  are  flocking  in  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers, is  by  every  voluntary  tie  of  love  and  loyalty  bound  up  in 
the  British  empire.  Our  West  Indian  islands  are  valuable  pos- 
sessions not  lightly  to  be  surrendered  ;  while  British  Honduras, 
in  Central  America,  and  British  Guiana,  in  South  America,  are 
footholds  on  the  Western  continents  which  would  make  us  jeal- 
ous of  outside  interference  likelj'  to  disturb  the  international 
equilibrium  in  that  part  of  the  world.  So  far,  then,  our  interest 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  identical  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  President  Roosevelt's  statement  on  the  subject  need 
cause  us  no  concern." 

The  President's  remarks  regarding  the  efficiency  of  armies 
and  navies  should  be  deeply  pondered,  thinks  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph (London),  because  the  British  army  and  navy  are  none 
too  efficient.  The  Standard  (London)  declares  that  Great  Brit- 
ain does  not  want  financial  control  of  any  of  the  states  in  the  New 
World.     As  regards  the  isthmian  canal  it  adds : 

"There  was  a  time  when  his  reference  to  the  projected  canal 
through  the  isthmus  of  Panama  would  have  been  considered  to 
contain  elements  of  offense.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  very  explicit  in 
asserting  that  it  must  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the  United 
States,  in  peace  and  war,  and  must  never  be  used  to  that  coun- 
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try's  detriment.  In  other  words,  it  must  be,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  republic.  It  is  largely  in 
order  to  secure  the  canal  from  foreign  interference  that  he  pleads 
for  a  stronger  navy.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  expressly 
designed  to  guard  against  this  construction  of  a  waterway  under 
the  hand  of  the  States.  But  we  have  now  withdrawn  from  the 
position  taken  up  when  that  instrument  was  framed,  and  we 
understand  the  conditions  of  sea-power  too  well  not  to  know  that 
America  can  never  rely  on  being  able  to  use  the  canal  unless  she 
commands  the  waters  at  both  ends.  For  that  purpose  a  numer- 
ous and  efficient  navy  is  indispensable." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  certainly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  what  he  has  said  on  his  Western  tour  thus  far,,  says 
the  [ournal  des  Dcbats  (Paris)  : 

"It  has  been  admitted  hitherto — and  the  inference  was  justi- 
fied l)y  the  messages  even  ot  the  present  President — that  the 
Doctrine  could  not  be  used  as  a  shield  by  Spanish-American 
republics  which  violated  the  rights  of  I<3uropean  nations,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  latter,  in  obtaining  satisfaction,  did  not 
go  to  the  length  of  territorial  acquisition.  Now,  the  novelty  of 
these  Roosevelt  utterances  is  that  the  stipulation  'no  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  '  has  been  supplemented  by  the  additional  stipu- 
lation 'no  acquisition  of  a  control  that  would  be  equivalent  to 
territorial  acquisition.'  The  English  word  'control'  has  no 
very  defined  meaning,  and  this  lack  of  definiteness  has  already 
led  to  surprises  in  diplomacy.  .  .  .  The  second  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Roosevelt  utterances  is  the  emphasis  laid  by  the 
President  upon  the  necessity  of  building  a  jwwerful  United 
States  navy.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  he  said  in  substance,  to 
brandish  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  threaten  foreign  Powers  with 
it.  But  it  would  be  still  more  ridiculous  to  assume  such  an  atti- 
tude without  being  in  a  position  to  Ijack  words  up  with  deeds. 
For.  he  says,  it  is  only  through  a  j)owerful  navy  that  the  United 
States  can  command  respect  for  the  famous  Doctrine.  Judging 
from  the  present  state  of  mind  of  Americans,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  them 
to  follow  his  advice  on  this  point." — Translation  made  for  The 
LrrERARY  Digest. 
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THE   SECLUSION   OF   PORTUGAL. 

E  must  not  be  surprised  by  any  sudden  news  from  Portu- 
gal, even  if  revolution  be  hinted  at,  concludes  the  IndJ- 
pendance  Beige  (Brussels) ,  after  a  pessimistic  study  of  condi- 
tions in  the  land  of  Camoens.  The  Portuguese  Government,  we 
read,  "takes  every  precaution  to  conceal  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
the  very  critical  situation  in  which  the  little  country  finds  itself. " 
"Nowhere,"  it  is  added,  "does  the  Government  act  in  greater 
disregard  of  the  nation,  more  particularly  since  the  parliamen- 
tary system  in  Portugal  is  a  mere  comedy  by  which  nobody  is 
fooled  any  more."  At  the  same  lime  the  Belgian  paper  repeats 
its  familiar  admonition  not  to  be  misled  by  the  comments  of  the 
Madrid  press  on  tiie  situation,  for  the  Si)aniards  always  try  to 
discredit  Portugal  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

According  to  recent  despatches,  the  working  classes,  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  unemployed  have  been  rioting  in  the  streets  of 
Coiml)ra  and  elsewhere.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  disturbaiuc 
was  the  imposition  of  alleged  inequitable  increases  of  taxation 
upon  holders  of  stalls  in  the  market-places.  The  authorities 
promised  a  redress  of  the.se  grievances,  whereupon,  for  some 
unstated  reason,  the  rioting  was  renewed  and  "many  peojile 
have  been  killed  in  the  streets."  The  strict  cen.sorsliip,  accord 
ing  to  the  London  Standard,  "makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  is  passing."  The  cabinet  reconstructed  last  February  be- 
cause of  the  financial  situation,  is  violently  denounced,  and  the 
Madrid  /,/^^rrt/ thinks  revolution  may  not  be  far  off.  The  Lis- 
bon Snolo  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  any  very  serious  statu 
of  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  European  comment  on  the 
affairs  of  Portugal  is  the  sedulous  care  with  wliich  that  .section 
of  the  British   press   supporting   the  Balfour  ministry  refr.iins 


from  remarks  on  the  internal  affairs  of  Dom  Carlos's  kingdom. 
The  tempting  opportunity  afforded  by  the  recent  visitfOf  Edward 
VII.  to  Lisbon,  for  instance,  drew  from  the  London  Vnnes  two 
or  three  columns  of  editorial  enthusiasm  over  King  Diniz.  who 
ruled  Portugal  in  the  thirteenth  century,  over  Don  Juan  de 
Castro,  "the  conqueror  of  Diu,"  and  over  Alfonso  Sanchez,  who 
"was  carried  to  America  by  a  storm  six  years  before  Columbus 
crossed  the  ocean."  But  not  a  word  could  the  great  London 
daily  bring  itself  to  say  concerning  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
land  which,  it  ventures  to  think,  "is  but  remotely  concerned 
with  European  politics,  thanks  to  a  geographical  position  which 
gives  her,  in  more  than  the  geographical  sense,  a  peninsular 
character."  This  reticence  is  explained  in  the  German  press  on 
the  basis  of  alleged  British  designs  on  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  Africa,  those  possessicjns  having,  according  to  the  Berlin 
Post,  strategic  importance  of  the  first  magnitude  to  Great  Britain. 


DISAPPEARANCE   AND    REAPPEARANCE   OF 
THE   SERVIAN    CONSTITUTION. 

T  N  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
■*■  hour,  Alexander  I.,  King  of  Servia,  wiped  the  constitution 
of  his  country  out  of  existence,  became  an  absolute  despot,  and 
subsequently  reverted  to  the  character  of  a  limited  monarch 
with  a  fresh  constitution  in  his  hand.  All  this  happened  so 
quickly  that  the  European  press  has  not  yet  had  time  to  agree 
how  it  happened.  The  idea  is  a  hereditary  one  in  the  Servian 
royal  family,  and  the  King's  recent  success  with  it  is  attributed 
to  the  experience  he  has  had  in  applying  it  before.  The  consti- 
tution that  was  wiped  out  had  existed  for  two  consecutive  years. 
The  King  had  three  oljjections  to  it.  An  uncensored  press  was 
tolerated  by  it.  The  secret  ballot  enacted  under  it  led  to  the 
election  of  Radicals.  Finally,  Queen  Draga  did  not  like  it. 
The  King  declares  that  the  new  constitution  is  not  a  new  consti- 
tution at  all,  but  simply  the  old  one  restored.  A  suspicion  pre- 
vails, however,  that  Alexander  is  mistaken  on  this  point.  But 
he  has  been  enabled  to  start  with  a  clean  slate  and  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  opponents  in  every  department  of  tlie  Government. 
The  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  observes: 

"It  would  appear  that  the  untractableness  of  the  senate  did 
not.  as  alleged,  afford  the  prevailing  motive  for  the  upheaval  of 
tlie  Servian  constitution.  The  motive  seems  to  have  been  that 
tlie  Radical  element  had  an  absolute  majority  in  senate  and 
Skupshtina.  It  was  felt  in  Belgrade  that  the  predominance  of 
this  party  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  should  be  got  rid  of  by  dicta- 
torial treatment  of  the  constitution.  No  doubt,  too,  the  constitu- 
tion of  1901  contains  other  provisions — secret  ballot,  for  instance 
— which  did  not  leave  it  very  pliable  or  susceptible  of  amend- 
ment in  legal  form,  in  con.sequence  of  this  very  predominance  of 
the  Radical  party.  ...  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  proclamation 
ot  a  new  constitution  can  be  to  the  best  interest  of  Servia.  It 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  the  measure — apart  from  its  lack  of 
legal  sanction — must  jirovc  a  shock  to  the  public  conscience  and 
lead  to  new  party  struggles." 

Austrian  opinion,  to  which  Alexander  is  compelled  by  the 
peculiarities  of  his  position  to  be  deferential,  does  not  quite  ap- 
l^rove  of  his  proceedings.  The  I-remdenblatt  (Vienna) ,  a  semi- 
official organ,  says  tlie  King  of  Servia  has  committed  a  lilunder. 
A  Radical  constitution  may  have  in  the  end  a  Conservative 
effect,  but  no  such  influence  can  result  from  a  series  of  constitu- 
tional upheavals.  And  "One  Who  Knows  Servia  "  thus  writes 
to  the  London  AV7<'.v  .• 

"Some  of  us  have  long  expected  what  has  now  happened. 
King  Alexander  I.  is  an  uncompromising  young  autocrat.  Par- 
liament, constitution,  national  wishes— all  count  for  naught 
when  weighed  against  his  will.  Me  was  a  mere  boy  when  his 
father — in  consequence,  some  persons  believe,  of  hypnotic  influ- 
ence— abdicated.     Later  tliere  came  the  time  when  his  Majesty 
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was  to  have  wedded  a  European  princess— a  splendid  match  for 
Servia,  and  one  in  which  two  emperors  and  an  empress  were 
interesting  themselves.  But  the  wilful  youngster  insisted  upon 
marrying  the  widow  of  a  commoner,  thereby  alienating  the 
friendship  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  There  was  also  the  inci- 
dent of  the  young  King  instructing  the  army  to  shoot  his  father 
should  he  return  to  Servia.  The  abdicated  King  pleaded  with 
liis  son  for  reconciliation,  l)ut  pleaded  in  vain.  Then  came  a 
pathetic  sequel,  the  father  dying,  and,  as  many  persons  believe, 
dying  of  a  broken  heart.  The  visit  to  the  parental  tomb,  to 
insure  recognition  at  the  Austrian  court,  is  matter  of  recent  his- 
tory. And  now  we  have  this  latest  act  of  youthful  majesty — the 
constitution  temporarily  'suspended.'  and  a  people's  freedom 
obliterated.  It  all  has  a  very  ugly  look." — Translation  made 
for  The  Litkk.vkv  Digest. 


ALBANIA'S    RELATION    TO    THE    MACEDONIAN 
CRISIS. 

ABDUL  HAMID,  theSultan,  recruits  his  personal  bodyguard 
mainly  from  among  the  Albanians,  llis  individual  safety 
depends  upon  them  to  an  extent  which  recalls  the  hold  of  the 
Pretorians  upon  some  of  the  ancient  Roman  emperors.  Now, 
the  natives  of  Albania,  having  maturely  considered  the  Mace- 
donian reform  scheme,  assert  that  thej'  can  never  tolerate  it. 
Their  opposition  has  taken  the  form  of  attacks  upon  towns  within 
the  area  of  "reform."  The  list  of  killed  is  considerable,  and 
actually  includes  a  Russian  consul  who  had  come  upon  the 
Macedonian  scene  as  a  reformer.  The  dilemma  of  the  Sultan  is 
cruel.  Action  against  the  Albanians  has  a  tendency  to  seem  in 
Moslem  eyes  an  abdication  of  his  cherished  position  as  Comman- 
der of  the  Faithful.  To  side  openly  with  tlie  Albanians  means  a 
defiance  of  Russia,  which  spells  ruin.  The  Sultan  is  now  sus- 
pected of  using  Germany  as  a  buffer  between  himself  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  proverbial  drown- 
ing man.     Germany's  alleged  secret  support  of  Abdul  Hamid  in 


B.ARBAKITV  .' 
The  Sultan  wants  a  lock  of  her  hair  in  loving  remembrance. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

his   extremity   is   denounced   in   the   London    Times,  the  Paris 
Hiecle,  and  other  organs,  British  and  French. 

The  ability  of  these  Albanians  thus  to  hold  Europe  in  check 
has  concentrated  the  world's  attention  upon  them.  They  num- 
ber a  million  and  a  half,  and  altho  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  as 
well  as  a  Greek  Catholic  element  among  them,  they  are  mostly 
Mohammedans.     Their  frontier  marches  with  that  of  Macedonia 


for  miles,  and  tlieir  rooted  aversion  to  the  reform  scheme  is 
based  upon  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  That  sacred  volume,  as 
authoritatively  expounded,  regards  the  right  to  bear  arms  as 
divine,  and  participation  in  it  by  those  outside  the  fold  as  a  fatal 
error.  The  religion  of  the  prophet  being  the  one  true  faith,  all 
others  are  necessarily  false,  and  the  arming  of  the  Christians  is. 


THE  WAITING   POLICY. 
The  saw  will  speedily  resume  its  movements. 

—Le  Rire  (Paris). 

therefore,  not  to  be  endured  upon  any  such  specious  plea  of  tol- 
eration as  is  made  for  the  Macedonian  reform  scheme.  All  this 
appeals  with  embarrassing  force  to  the  piety  of  the  Sultan's 
bodyguard.  The  feelings  of  the  Sultan  himself  are  well  brought 
out  by  a  writer  in  T/ie  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  : 

"The  Sultan  is  a  deeply  and  intensely  religious  man  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  convinced  that  as  Calif  he  is 
the  representative  and  servant  of  Allah,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  he,  or  another  Calif,  must  restore  all  the  might  and  all  the 
dominions  of  his  great  predecessors.  .  .  .  He  is  the  actual,  auto- 
cratic, and  irresponsible  Calif,  as  long  as  he  obeys  the  laws  of 
the  Prophet  and  the  orthodox  Mohammedan  traditions  of  the 
Prophet's  sayings  and  opinions,  known  as  the  Multeka.  It  is 
said  by  the  Ulema,  the  most  exacting  and  conservative  of  all 
religious  bodies  under  the  sun,  that  theSultan  has  never  diverged 
a  hair's  breadth  from  any  of  these  laws  and,  precepts.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  Mohammedan  world  he  has  grown  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  person  of  almost  divine  sanctity,  and  with  this  ty])e  of  a 
true  believer  before  them,  the  Mohammedans  throughout  their 
world  have  come  to  regard  Mohammedanism  as  something  infi- 
nitely more  important  than  the  mere  possession  of  territory.  If 
Turkey  loses  a  province  it  is  onl}^  part  of  Allah's  .scheme.  The 
time  must  come  to  right  all  things.  And  no  one  seems  to  believe 
in  this  more  than  the  Sultan  himself." 

The  only  channel  by  which  the  faith,  proceeds  this  authority, 
"can  be  transmitted  to  mankind  is  through  the  Calif— the  suc- 
cessor of  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed."  The  difficulty  of  the 
Sultan's  position  toward  the  Albanians  is  aj)parent.  But  the 
Fremdenblatt  (Vienna)  says  Abdul  Hamid  means  to  put  down 
the  Albanians  with  all  necessary  force.  "This  is  not  the  first 
occasion,"  it  remarks,  "upon  which  Turkey  has  had  to  deal  with 
her  self-willed  Albanian  subjects.  She  has  always  succeeded  in 
bringing  those  tribesmen  to  their  obedience,  altho  the  effort  at 
times  was  considerable.  The  Albanians  may  have  thought  that 
the  Sultan's  recent  proceedings  against  them  were  not  under- 
taken in  earnest.  They  will  soon  perceive  how  much  they 
deceive  themselves."     This  utterance   is  discounted  in  Europe 
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as  emanating  from  an  Austrian  source.  An  utterance  from  an 
Italian  source,  the  ministerial  Tribuua  (Rome),  is  significant  in 
view  of  Italian  claims  to  Albania  in  the  event  of  a  "rectification  ' 
of  Balkan  frontiers.     The  Italian  paper  says: 

"The  Albanians  have  hail  recourse  to  open  war  after  protest- 
ing against  the  intention  of  the  Powers  to  establish  equality 
of  rights  between  themselves  and  the  Christians,  against  what 
they  consider  the  culpable  yielding  of  the  Sultan  and  against  the 
prospect  of  seeing  their  position  as  a  privileged  race  diminished. 
The  Porte  has  made  clandestine  intimations  that  the  Austro- 
Kussian  scheme  of  reforms  faces  obstacles  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  bring  about  tiiat  Balkan  conflagration  which  it  is  so  much 
desiretl  to  avoid.  This  sort  of  talk  has  been  echoed  by  more 
than  one  journal  from  the  first  manifestation  of  Albanian  resist- 
ance:  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  it  can  withstand  dispas- 
sionate examination.  For  Tuikey  is  certainly  an  expert  in 
dilatoriness.  Every  promise  of  reform,  solemnly  made  under 
pressure  of  external  or  internal  events,  suddenly  encounters 
some  serious  obstacle  justifying  a  reactionary  move." 

The  situation,  therefore,  says  the  Italian  daily,  requires  that 
"the  antiquated  methods  of  antiquated  diplomacy"  be  done 
away  with,  and  that  the  Powers  unite  in  the  face  of  Turkey  and 
bid  her  reform  or  disappear.  It  hopes  for  some  such  action  as 
this,  which  alone  will  suppress  the  Albanians.  These  hopes  are 
borne  out  by  what  appears  in  the  Vecherna  Poshta  (Sofia), 
which  says  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  British  govern- 
ments have  instructed  their  consuls  in  the  Albania-Macedonia 
region  to  report  fully  the  state  of  affairs,  and  it  infers  some  con- 
certed action  in  consequence.  The  killing  of  the  Russian  consul 
by  the  Albanians — who  hate  the  Russians — is  undoubtedly  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  affair  to  the  Czar's  Government.  It 
led  to'  the  statement  in  the  Novoye  Vretnya  (St.  Petersburg) 
that  Turkey  must  not  try  Russia's  patience  too  far.  Finally, 
we  extract  the  following  characterization  of  the  Albanians  from 
an  editorial  in  the  London  Tablet : 

"The  Albanians,  Arnauts.  or  Skipetar,  as  they  call  themselves, 
are  one  of  the  most  truly  primitive  races  in  Europe.  Aboriginal 
to  the  soil,  untainted  bj'  any  foreign  immigration  within  historic 
times,  and  speaking  a  language  which  resembles  Basque  in 
being  without  traceable  affinities,  they  are  an  insoluble  problem 
to  ethnology.  Their  customs  are  those  of  the  Homeric  Greeks, 
their  vices  and  virtues  those  of  the  mountaineer  in  all  lands. 
Their  system  of  jurisprudence  is  based  on  the  hereditary  blood 
feud,  enforced  by  public  opinion,  so  that  the  assassin  is  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  mandatory  of  the  community." — Trans/ations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DENMARK    AND    INTERNATIONAL  DIPLOMACY. 

DENMARK'S  policy  is  just  now  a  matter  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  two  Powers — the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. For  this  reason,  among  others,  great  significance  is  at- 
tached in  the  European  press  to  a  series  of  recent  events  at  the 
court  of  Copenhagen.  King  Christian  IX.  celebrated  his  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  amid  the  rejoicings  of  his  people,  and  Emperor 
William,  of  Germany,  honored  the  Danish  capital  with  his 
presence  for  seventy-two  hours.  The  cordiality  of  Copenhagen 
comment  indicates  that  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern 
flourished  neitlier  a  mailed  fist  nor  a  veiled  fist,  but  a  frank  and 
friendly  fist.  Even  the  Socialist  press  of  Denmark  speaks  glow- 
ingly of  William  II.,  the  ruler  who  has  denounced  the  Socialist 
movement  and  Socialist.s  generally  in  unsparing  terms.  The 
anomaly  is  attributed  to  the  Emueror's  cordiality  of  attitude  to- 
ward the  recently  elected  Socialist  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen, 
with  whom  he  discussed  architecture  affably.  English  news- 
papers assure  the  Emperor  that  all  this  will  never  get  him  the 
Danish  West  Indies.  The  United  States,  as  the  London  Tunes 
disinterestedly  suggests,  will  see  to  that. 

But   the   most   anti-German    British    dailies   admit   that   the 


Hohenzollern  has  made  a  hit  in  Denmark.  This  is  indeed  a 
triumph,  for  North  Schleswig  was  wrested  by  German  valor 
from  the  Danes  about  forty  years  ago.  The  Danes  of  the  con- 
quered region  clung  to  their  mother  tongue  and  their  traditions, 
inspiring  thus  a  policy  of  Germanization  that  has  not  been  with- 
out its  reward  in  open  wounds.  And  now  the  world  beholds  the 
German  Emperor  quitting  Copenhagen  followed  by  the  blessings 
of  the  Danish  newspapers.  The  following  comment  from  the 
Po/i/iken  (Copenhagen)  is  only  characteristic  : 

"  We  Danes  are  vitally  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  our  rela- 
tions with  Germany  are  placed  upon  a  footing  of  intimate  friend- 
ship. We  have  much  to  learn  and  much  to  gain  from  Germany, 
whose  civilization  impresses  and  attracts  us,  without  any  occa- 
sion for  us  to  stultify  our  own  material  and  spiritual  character. 
It  IS  earnestly  to  be  hojied  that  the  Emperor  William  will  derive 
the  best  possible  impression  from  his  sojourn  amongst  us.  His 
trip  was  of  great  importance  to  our  little  nation.  He  honors 
himself  who  honors  the  guest  that  arrives  in  friendship  as 
neighbor  and  relative." 

Numerous  personal  references  to  William  II.,  all  of  an  effusive 
tendency,  characterise  this  utterance.  The  Danebrog  (Copen- 
hagen), organ  of  a  ministerial  political  group,  is  equally  enthu- 
siastic. "We  are  anxious,  "it  adds,  "that  in  our  mighty  neighbor 
to  the  south  a  correct  sense  of  our  friendliness  should  prevail." 
The  Kjobenhavn  says  Emperor  William  won  all  hearts  in  Den- 
mark by  his  noble  courtesy,  while  the  Socialdeinokraten,  the 
affiliations  of  which  are  sufficiently  denoted  by  its  name,  says 
Danish  Socialists  greet  him  not  as  the  enemy  of  their  cause  but 
as  the  ruler  of  a  kindred  nation.  All  this  has  a  somewhat  stun- 
ning effect,  as  already  noted,  upon  Loudon  organs,  which  refer 
to  the  Danish  West  Indies  and  the  suspicious  United  States.  In 
Germany  the  newspapers  make  no  such  disenchanting  allusions. 
They  print,  instead,  delectable  extracts  from  the  Danish  organs, 
flavored  with  the  sweetness  of  their  own  comment.  "Copenhagen 
is  a  hospitable  city,"  declares  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin), 
"where  the  German  has  long  been  warmly  welcomed."  "The 
whole  German  people  love  Denmark,"  says  the  Z^/trtArwr^/^^-r 
(Berlin).  And  so  it  goes.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

HF.Kon,  Pilate;  and  .Ii;das.— A  priest  in  France,  says  the  Eclair  (Paris), 
has  gone  "too  far  "  in  comparing  the  President  to  Herod,  the  Premier  to 
Judas,  and  a  former  Premier  to  Pilate. 

The  Reason  Why.— "To-day  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
Unionist  dibdcle  in  the  constituencies,"  says  Tlie  National Rei'iew  (London), 
"and  experts  in  electioneering  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
collapse  is  the  fear  of  the  average  Englishman  that  a  vote  given  to  the 
Government  may  be  a  vote  given  to  the  dernian  Emperor." 

An  Unmade  Alliance. —The  fact  that  no  alliance  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  seems  o<ld  to  Tlif  IVrekly  Ftfeman  (Dublin), 
which  referred  to  the  subject  as  follows  in  its  St.  Patrick's  Day  number, 
printed  on  green  paper  :  ".Since  the  days  of  Franklin,  the  relations  be- 
tween these  two  great  countries  have  been  reinnrkably  amicable.  Yet  one 
never  hears  of  a  '  Russo-American  Alliance.'  Why  is  that?  Is  it  that  the 
friendship  between  Russia  and  the  republic  is  so  genuine  that  there  is  no 
need  for  any  such  artificial  arrangement  ?" 

A  Jacobin.— Anti-clerical  circles  in  France  are  agitated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  newly  fotinded  dai'.y  in  I'aris  called  the  Action.  This  organ, 
which  has  leaped  into  a  sudden  popularity,  thanks  to  the  active  support  of 
a  group  in  the  chamber,  announces  itself  an  " Anti-cIerical-Republican- 
.Sociulist."  It  has  adopted  the  famous  calender  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  its  first  number  was  dated  "  9  (terminal.  Year  iii,"  which  corresponds 
to  March  29,  1903.  The  .-/(//('//announces  in  black  type  that  "it  will  particu- 
l.'irly  denounce,  excoriate,  baffle,  the  enemy  of  all  truth,  of  all  right,  of  all 
life  the  church,"  and  one  of  its  "great  features  "is  to  be  an  anti-clerical 
serial  story. 

WiLLUM  II. 's  Idea  ok  Himself. -That  able  and  well-edited  Roman 
Catholic  magazine,  the  I'aris  Corrc^pondanty  has  lately  printed  a  selection 
from  the  utterances  of  ihc  (ierinaii  Kmperor  which  afford  some  notion  of 
that  potentate's  estimate  of  himself.  "lam  your  Kmperor,"  said  William 
II.,  once  to  the  (jermans,  "by  an  immutable  decree  of  God."  Again: 
"What  I  require  of  my  people  is  a  fidelitv  that  never  wavers."  Two  years 
ago  he  declared  :  "The  assertion  of  an  I-'niperor  must  not  be  disputed." 
Last  June  he  remarked  :  "Frightful  was  the  time,  bitter  were  the  years, 
befoi  e  (lermany  had  an  Kmperor."  To  a  gathering  of  German  bishops  he 
said:  "Regard  me  as  the  intermediary  between  you  sod  Germany's  an- 
cient God." 
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The  Garden  of  the  Sepulcher. 

Hy  Edwin  Markiiam. 

.\'on<  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was 
a  garden  and  in  the  garden  a  ne:v  sepulcher,  hewn 
out  of  the  rod.  .  .  .  There  laid  they  Jesus,  therefore, 
and  rolled  a  stone  unto  the  door  of  the  sepulcher. 

It  was  a  night  of  calls  and  far  replies, 

A  night  of  trembling  for  that  Serpent  head 

In  gulfs  that  were  before  the  eldest  dead  — 

A  night  of  whispering  haste  along  the  skies, 

F^rayer,  and  a  wondering  clown  of  seraph  eyes; 

While   stilled   Jerusalem,    washed    in    the   moon's 

light. 
Lay  like  a  brood  of  sepulcliers,  ghost-white. 

The  dark  was  dying  silverly,  that  strange, 
Still  hour  when  Earth  is  falling  toward  the  day  — 
That  hour  of  spacious  silence  and  delay 
When  all  things  poise  upon  the  hinge  of  change. 
The  guardsmen  had  grown  silent  on  their  round, 
Their  file  was  sinking,  when  a  crash  of  sound- 
Darkness— a  reel  of  Earth-  a  rush  of  light- 
Cleft  rocks — then  scent  of  aloes  on  the  night ! 

Their  faces  turned  to  faces  of  the  dead. 

Their  spears  fell  clamoring  terribly  as  they  fled. 

.And  He  stood  risen  in  the  guarded  place. 

With  empire  in  His  gesture— on  His  face 

The  hush  of  muted  music  and  the  might 

That  drew  the  stars  down  on  the  ancient  night. 

Tall  in  the  first-light,  mystical  and  pale. 
He  stood  as  one  who  dares  and  can  not  fail. 
As  some  high  conscript  of  the  Bright  Abodes, 
As  one  still  called  to  travel  on  wild  roads 
In  Love's  divine  adventure     His  white  face 
Hushed  with  heroic  purpose  for  the  race; 
Vet  wistful  of  the  men  who  should  deny  Him, 
.\nd  wistful  of  the  years  lliat  should  belie  Him. 

With   peace  of  heart   the   blind  world   could    not 

break. 
He  took  a  path  the  young  leaves  keep  awake, 
(ilad  of  the  day  come  back  and  lovmg  all, 
lie  passed  across  the  morning,  felt  the  cool. 
Sweet,  kindling  air  blown  upward  from   the  pool. 
.\  burning  bush  was  reddening  by  the  wall  ; 
.\n  oleander  bcjugli  was  full  of  stirs, 
.Struck  by  the  robes  of  unseen  messengers. 

The  hills  broke  purpling,  as  the  sun's  bright  edge 

Pushed  slowly  up  behind  a  rocky  ledge  ; 

The  hovering  dome  of  the  Temple,  gray  and  cold. 

Burned  out  with  sudden,  unexpected  gold  ; 

A  light  wind  silvered  up  the  olive  slope, 

.And  all  the  world  was  wonder  and  wild  hope. 

It  was  life's  crowned,  supreme,  victorious  hour  ; 

The  wintry  world  was  trembling  into  flower. 

And  now  the  King!  and  rumors  ran  of  Him. 
Upon  the  quick  lips  of  the  Cherubim. 
Leaning  from  Heaven  and  counting  all  the  tears. 
Yet  hearing  through  the  grief  o(  ages  dim 
The  mighty  song  that  binds  our  mortal  years. 

-  In  New  York  Herald. 


What  of  the  Victory  ? 

By  Zona  •■am;. 

Pale  roses  and  pale  leaves  and  little  wings, 
And  all  the  silver  flow  of  early  light, 

And  all  the  lute-like  notes  the  mornmg  siDg^s 
Out  of  the  bier  of  night. 

For  night  is  past       Have  I  not  fought  my  way 
Out  of  the  dark  ?    Yei,  here  within  the  bright. 

Impel  ious  presence  of  celestial  day, 
I  mourn-O  tiod  !    the  night, 

—In  Smart  Set. 
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The  Child  in  the  Garden. 

By  Hknrv  van  Dvkk. 

When  to  the  garden  of  untroubled  thought 
I  came  of  late,  and  saw  the  open  door. 
And  wished  again  to  enter,  and  explore 

The   sweet,  wild   ways  with   stainless    bloom  in- 
wrought, 

And  bovvers  of  innocence  with  beauty  fraught, 
It  seemed  some  purer  voice  must  speak  before 
I  dared  to  tread  that  garden  loved  of  yore. 

That  Eden  lost  unknowp  and  found  unsought. 

Then  just  within  the  gate  I  saw  a  child,— 
A  stranger-child,  yet  to  my  heart  most  dear,— 

He  held  his  hands  to  me,  and  softly  smiled 
With  eyes  that  knew  no  shade  of  sin  or  fear  : 

"Come  in,"  he  said,  "and  play  awhile  with  me; 

I  am  the  little  child  you  used  to  be." 

— In  April  A/Atii/ic  Monthly. 


The  City  at  Night. 

By  TX)uiSE  Morgan  Sill. 
Night  has  a  thousand  mysteries,  not  least 
This  of  a  mighty  City  as  it  lies 
With  thought  self-centered,  introspective  eyes 
That  view  it  own  mirage  of  work  or  feast, 
Its  pain  and  crime,  its  love  and  hope  and  truth. 
Its  holy  joy  and  its  unhappy  riith. 
It  sees  no  outer  beauty  of  the  night. 
No  royal  stars  that  tread  a  stately  dance, 
No  glory  of  the  heavens  spread  about. 
Turned  ever  inward  is  the  city's  sight. 
Like  men  tense-spoken  at  a  game  of  chance 
Unconscious  of  eternity  without. 

— In  April  Xew  Metropolitan. 

Song. 

By  GOUVI  RNEUK    M<>RR1S. 

Your  kiss,  beloved,  was  to  me 
As  if  all  flowers  of  Araby, 
And  every  fresh  and  fragrant  rose 
That  ever  blew,  shall  blow,  or  blows 
Had  all  her  sweetness  taken  up 
And  poured  into  one  perfect  cup 
For  me  to  drain.  .  .  . 
Kiss  me  again  ! 

—  In  April  McCture's  Magazine. 

Ideals. 

By   E.   H.   SOTHERN. 
I  sat  beneath  the  roses  on  a  day  .  .  . 
And  I  was  lonely,  for  the  day  was  fair. 
So  made  myself  a  God  ...  a  God  of  clay, 
And  sculptured  every  grace  I  thought  most  rare 
Into  the  senseless  mud,  then  knelt  in  prayer  ; 

Crying,  "I  want  !  I  want  !"   Vaguely,  untaught. 
Seeking  the  noble,  beautiful,  and  good. 
As  from  the  earth  my  nimble  fingers  wrought, 
Not  lips  that  spake,  nor  eyes  that  understood. 
But  eyes  and  lips  that  answered  as  I  would  ! 

The  image  mirrored  all  the  best  in  me. 
All  things  I  craved  to  worship  and  adore  : 
Beauty  and  youth,  hope,  love  and  chastity, 
Honor   and   truth  ...    all   these  and    something 

more 
That  men  cry  out,  and  kill,  and  hunger  for  ; 

That  dearer  self,  that  sweet  companionship, 
Which  gaining,  gladly  from  all  Edens  hurled, 
Man  sees  a  thousand  beauties  eye  nor  lip 
Hath  ever  spoken,  ever  seen  unfurled. 
Lending  a  new-found  glory  to  the  world 

Kneeling  I  prayed,  "Give  me  from  all  the  earth 
One  woman,  but  one  woman,  who  shall  be 
All  that  my  starving  soul  would  bring  to  birth 
From  this  dead  loam  ! "    As  tho  to  answer  me 
The  leaves  fell  wide,  and  one  said,  "I  am  she  !" 

'Twas  thus  she  came,  and  morrows  waxed  and 

waned. 
And  for  a  moon  I  dreamed  all  dreams  were  true  ; 
Then  saw  I  both  what  I  had  lost  and  gained  : 
The  one  I  prayed  for,  and  the  one  I  knew  .  .  . 
And  my  soul  died  within  me  at  the  view  I 
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I  sat  beneath  the  cypress  on  a  day  .  .  . 
And  I  was  weary,  for  the  day  was  bare, 
So  cried.  "O  give  me  back  my  God  of  clay 
Whereon  ray  fancy  sculptured  all  things  fair  !" 
Then  spake  a  voice  that  said,  "Behold  it  there!" 

There  lay  my  broken  image  neath  the  yew, 
Shattered  past  mending,  all  its  beauties  flown. 
And  my  numbed  fingers  can  not  build  anew 
As  on    that   day   when    youth's    bright    summer 

shone. 
Over  the  poor  fragments  now  I  weep  iilone. 

—  In  Collitrr's  HWkly. 


The  Sleepy  Song. 

By   JOSEI'III.VE   DOKGI     I)ASK\M. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  burns  red  and  low. 
And  the  house  up-staii  s  is  still. 
She  sings  me  a  queer  little  sleepy  song, 
Of  sheep  that  go  over  the  hill. 

The  good  little  sheep  run  quick  and  soft. 
Their  colors  are  gray  and  while  : 
They  follow  their  leader  nose  to  tail, 
For  they  must  be  home  by  night. 

And  one  slips  over  and  one  comes  next, 
And  one  runs  after  behind. 
The  gray  one's  nose  at  the  white  one's  tail, 
The  top  of  the  hill  they  find. 

And  when  they  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
They  quietly  slip  away. 
Hut  one  runs  over  and  one  comes  ne.\t — 
Their  colors  are  white  and  gray. 

And  over  they  go,  and  over  they  go. 
And  over  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  good  little  sheep  run  thick  and  fast, 
And  the  house  up-stairs  is  still. 

And  one  slips  over  and  one  comes  next, 
The  good  little,  gray  little  sheep ! 
I  watched  how  the  fire  burns  red  and  low, 
And  she  says  that  I  fall  asleep. 

—  In  April  McCliire's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

Took  Him  at  HIh  Word.  Diaries  T.  Yerkes, 
the  street-railway  magnate,  was  in  Philadelphia 
recently  visiting  relatives.  He  told  there  one 
evening  an  amusing  story  about  an  uncle  of  his, 
which  we  take  from  the  New  York  Tribune : 

"My  good  old  uncle,"  he  siiid,  "was  getting 
short  of  hoop-poles.  He  was  at  raid  that  in  a 
month,  unless  he  replenished  his  stuck,  he  would 
have  to  shut  down  his  plant.  Hut  hoop-poles 
■were  scarce.  There  were  none  on  the  market. 
Turn  where  he  would  he  could  find  no  sellers  of 
these  articles  that  are  so  necessary  to  the  cooper's 
trade.  One  morning  he  was  stopped  on  the  road 
by  a  colored  man  who  asked  for  alms. 

"  '  Sam,'  he  said  to  the  colored  man,  '  you  go  get 
me  some  hoop-poles.  I'll  pay  you  a  fine  price  for 
them.     And  then  you  won't  have  to  beg.' 

**'  Where  can  I  get  huop-poles?'  Sam  inquired. 

"'I  don't  care  where  you  get  them,  only  get 
them,'  said  my  uncle. 

"All  right,  sir,'  Sam  replied,  and,  lo  and  behold, 
the  next  day  he  appeared  bright  and  early  at  the 
factory  with  a  big  load  of  poles. 

"'.'^a^l,  you're  a  jewel,'  said  Uncle,  and  lie  paid 
the  old  man  on  the  nail.  Then  curiosity  got  the 
belter  of  him,  and  he  asked  where  the  poles  had 
come  from. 

•"  I  stole  'em,'  Sam  answered,  moving  off  a  little. 

"'Where  did  you  steal  them  ?' 

"'Up  in  your  woods,  sir,   behind  your  ten-acre 

Now  U  tlie  Time  tu  Invent. 

Tht  Serv  York  /{rrnld  s.xy,  :  "  TIil-  Rogers'  syndicate, 
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A  trade-mark  is  valuable  only  because  of  what   it   represents. 
People  ask  ior 

KellySpringf  ield  Tires 

beca'ase  the  experience  of  the  greatest  number  of  users  and  builders 
of  vehicles   has   shown  that  the   Kelly  Springfield  Tire  is  the  best. 
Send  for  our  booklet,  "  Rubber  Tired." 
Consolid2L(ed  Rubber  Tire  CompaLny.  40  WzlII  St.,  New  York  :    Akron,  Ohio. 
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AND  CAMPERS  OUT 

A  complete  hunters',  drap- 
ers'ami  sporlNnu-n's  m.imial 
— .ill  about  different    varie- 
ties of  woodcraft,  and   how 
to    find    your  way  through 
strange  woods — many  splen- 
did recipes  for  cooking  game 
and  making  api>etizinK  dish- 
es in  camp — also  much  val- 
uable infoimation  on  every 
concei\-able  topic  of    inter- 
est to  sportsmen,  army  offi- 
cens.    and    all     who    love 
oiitcloor  sports.    This  use- 
ful book  contains  120  pages,  with  over 'JOO  illustra- 
tions.   Regular  price*  100.    It  is  FREE  TO  YOU 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
Write  fur  It  to-diir.     Ocpt.  S. 

GOLD    MEDAL   CAMP    FURNITURE     MFG    CO. 
RACIN[,W1SC0NSIN,U.  S.  A. 


Four  Passenger  Open  Stanhopes 

Have  a  made  ■  to -ynur  onler  lonk.  (^)u.iliiy, 
finish,  tdrnfort,  correct  style  roinbiiied.  Our 
25  years' e.vpcrience  a.s  Carriage  designers  and 
makers  is  at  your  service.  We  also  make 
Depot  Wagons,  Kunahouts  and  a  full  line  of 
jileasure  Carriages.  Write  for  So  page  Cata- 
logue (free)  to  l)e|)t.  I). 

TheWoodhull  Carriage  Works.  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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pasture.'  Sam  out  in  the  road  by  this  time  calleil, 
and  then  he  maJe  off  at  a  good  round  trot." 

Rockefeller's  Sho«»r  of  <;oI«l.— The  peons 
southern  Mexico  are  singintf  the  praises  of  John 
D.  Rocketeller,  Jr  ,  while  they  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  golden  wealth  as  they  never 
dreamed  could  come  to  them,  says  a  despatch  to 
the  New  York  Sun.  The  cause  of  this  jubilation 
is  described  as  follows  : 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  arrived  at  Juarez  on  the 
Kio  Grande  border  nearly  a  month  ago  and  start- 
ed on  his  trip  through  the  country  he  distributed 
alms  with  a  prodigal  hand  among  the  crowds  of 
beggars  and  peons  who  were  gathered  at  every 
station.  This  lasted  until  the  City  of  Mexico  was 
reached.  It  was  in  that  city  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rockefeller  became  impressed  with  the  actual 
suffering  that  existed  among  the  thousands  of 
poor  people.  In  their  little  side  trips  to  points  of 
interest  about  the  city  they  gave  alms  amounting 
to  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  supplicants.  They 
decided  to  give  the  mendicants  a  real  treat  on 
their  trip  to  this  city  and  the  ruins  of  Mitla.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  obtained  from  banks  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  a  number  of  sacks  of  gold  coin  of  the  de- 
nomination of  §5  and  $io,  with  a  few  of  higher  de- 
nominations which  were  to  be  given  in  excep- 
tional cases  to  needy  persons. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  marvelous  tours  ever 
made  in  this  part  of  Mexico  by  an  American  tour- 
ist. From  the  time  the  party  left  the  City  of 
Mexico  until  they  reached  here  throngs  of  peons 
and  beggars  at  the  stations  were  treated  to  the 
welcome  sensation  of  receiving  a  shower  of  gold. 

They  went  into  the  huts  of  the  poor  Indians  and 
bestowed  alms  with  a  tenderness  that  called  upon 
their  heads  showers  of  blessings  from  the  devout 
Mexicans.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Mexico 
has  there  been  so  much  gold  iu  circulation  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

An  American  Title.  — While  Jolin  Hays  Ham- 
mond, the  eminent  mining  engineer  who  has  been 
identified  with  much  of  the  development  of  the 
Transvaal,  says  The  Salin  day  Evening  fosf,  was 
addressing  the  .\merican  .Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  comment  was  made  on  his  3'outh- 
ful  appearance.  One  of  his  South  African  col- 
leagues then  remarked  : 

"The  fact  is,  th.^t,  altho  Mr.  Hammond  has  long 
held  an  enviable  place  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  is  still  in  his  forties.  His  record  is  typical 
of  American  alertness.  His  entrance  into  the 
busy  gold-fields  of  Johannesburg  was  marked  by 
a  characteristic  incident. 

"As  is  well  known,  the  remarkable  character 
and  extent  of  the  gold-diggings  in  the  South 
African  Republic  attracted  thither  many  men  of 
high  standing.  On  the  steamer  from  Southamp- 
ton to  Cape  Town  Jlr.  Hammond's  fellow  passen- 
gers included  many  titled  Britishers,  all  bound 
for  the  same  destination,  the  Rand.  Upon  arrival 
there  Mr.  Hammond  found  himself  waiting  his 
turn  in  a  noble  line  to  sign  his  plain,  democratic 
name  to  the  hotel  register.  In  front  of  him  were 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Honorable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  a  Knight  of  the  Exalted  Order  of  the 
Star  of  lndi4,  two  members  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St. /George,  two  barons,  and  one 
duke.  The  letters  necessary  to  distinguish  these 
great  personages  were  imposing,  and  in  one  case 
consumed  three  lines  of  the  hotel  register.  With 
much  interest  Mr.  Hammond  watched  the  regis- 
tration of  nobility.     He  realized  that  tho  ability 
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"HOMANS  AUTOMOBILES 
POPULAR  EDITION 


•$2 


Postpaid  to 
any  address 


Ga.soline,  Electric  and  Steam  Automobiles  thoroughly 
and  comprehensively  explained,  with  suggestions  on  the 
care  and  operation  of  all  types  of  self-propelled  vehicles 
and  accessories.  This  edition  contains  640  pages,  500  illus- 
rations  and  diagrams,  and  is  a  complete  and  up-to  date 
treatise.    Satisfactio.v  Guaranteed.    Order  To-day. 
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Through  all  the  Crush  with  Perfect  Ease 

An  accomplishment  possible  only  in  an  automobile  so  simple  and  sensitive, 
in  its  control  and  steering  mechanism,  that  it  responds  like  a  living  thing  to  the 
driver's  wishes.     That  automobile  is  the 

Winton 

Absolute  control  of  the  car  is  assured  by  the  Winton  method  of  motor 
government  which  is  simplicity  itself.  A  little  spring  button  under  the  driver's 
right  foot  operates  the  air  governor,  which  controls  the  speed  of  the  motor.  When 
the  pressure  upon  this  button  is  increased  the  motor  speeds  up  and  the  car  forges 
ahead.  Release  the  pressure,  the  motor  slows  down  and  the  car  speed  diminishes. 
You  get  any  desired  variation  by  the  use  of  this  throttle  button.  The  method  is 
so  simple  and  effective  that  the  driver  increases  or  decreases  speed  of  car  without 
conscious  effort.  There  is  no  automobile  manufactured  or  sold  in  America 
which  combines  so  many  features  of  real  excellence.  The  Winton  is  a  practical 
result  of  long  experience  thoroughly  tried  out.  !t  is  of  clever  design,  beautifully 
finished,  and  the  entire  correctness  of  our  horizontal,  double  opposed  cylinder 
motor  is  being  demonstrated  daily  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  very  best 
mechanical  minds. 

The  price  of  this  superb  20  horse-power  car  complete  with  detachable 
tonneau,  full  brass  side  lamps,  tools,  etc.,  is  $2,500.00. 

Visit  any  of  our  branch  or  agency  depots  in  all  leading  cities,  and  the 
features  of  Winton  excellence  will  be  demonstrated. 

THE  WINTON   MOTOR   CARRIAGE   CO., 

Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  FOR  FAMILY  USE, 


Our  Beautiful 


THOMAS 


Model,  No.  18 


PRICE 

$1250  and  $1400 


is  the  one  tonneau  machine  that  can  be 
sati-sfactorily  operated  and  cared  for  without 
the  employment  of  an  expert  chauffeur.  For 
Beauty  of  Outline  and  Finish,  Quietness  of 
Movement,  Ease  of  Control,  and  Freedom 
from  Mechanical  Complications,  the 
THOMAS  is  yet  to  be  equaled.  Address 
for  Catalosrue. 


R.    THOMAS    MOTOR    CO.,    1233  Niagara  street.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


If  Yoa  Want  to  Know  How  to  Reach  and  Hold  an  .ludience.  Read 

BEFORE  AN    AUDIENCE 

Or,  the  Use  of  the  Will  in  Public  Speaking.  Practical 
advice  by  Nathan  .'^heppard.  12ino,  f'loth,  7.>  cents,  post- 
paid.   Funk  &  vVagnalls  Company,  i'ublLshers,  New  York. 


The  Insa-ne  R^oot 

A  romance  of  a  strange  country.    By  Mrs.  Campbei-l 
Praed.     i2mo,  Cloth,  380  pp.,  ^1.50. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 
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INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 
11.^'.'  Broadway,  New  \ork 


Don't   leave  comfort,    con- 
venience and  order  at  home 
when  you  travel.      Take 
them  along    by    packing 
your  clothes  in  a 

Stallman 
DrcsscrTrunk 

Built  like  a  dresser.  Ever\thing  you  want  when 
and  where  you  want  it.  Keeps  g.irmcnts  in  perfect 
condition.  Simplifiespackingandunpacking,  elim- 
inates re-packing.  Strongest,  roomiest,  most  con- 
venient trunk  made  and  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  style.  SentC.O.D.  privilege  examination. 

>end  two-cent  stamp  for  booklet. 
F.  A.  Stallman,  4  ¥.  Spring  Street, Columbus,  O. 
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would  count  in  the  lonjc  run,  the  possession  of  a 
commanding  title  would  give  the  possessor  a  con- 
siderable start  over  his  untitled  rivals. 

"When  Ml.  Hammond's  turn  came  lo  write  hi> 
name,  he  registered  : 

"  'John  Hays  Hammond.  A.R.A.' 

"His  lompanion  was  greatly  interested  and  ai 
the  first  opportunity  asked  : 

"'John,  what  made  you  sign  "  A. R. A."  after 
your  name .' ' 

"  '  Well,  you  see,  one  needs  a  title  in  this  coun- 
try.' 

"'  But  what  do  those  letters  stand  for  ? ' 

"  '"  AU-Kound  Athlete,"'  replied  the  mining  en- 
gineer. 

"Within  three  months  from  that  time  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's genius  had  landed  him  in  the  position  of 
consulting  engineer  and  general-manager  for  the 
consolidated  gold-fields;  and  serving  under  the 
directions  of  this  resourceful  American  were  half 
a  dozen  lords  and  other  gentlemen  of  illustrious 
pedigree." 

HerreMliufl' Hiid  the  CauierH.  Nat  Herreshoff 
had  an  experience  with  a  photographer  recently 
which  the  New  York  Mail  unci  Exfress  relates  : 

The  cradle  of  the  Reliance,  Constitution,  Colum- 
bia, Dejender,  and  Vigilant  is  the  south  shop,  fa- 
cing Narragansett  Hay.  The  home  of  the  de- 
signer and  builder  of  these  cup  defenders  is  about 
a  hundred  yards  away  and  faces  the  shop.  Jt  is 
not  uncommon  for  photographers  to  perch  on 
HerieshofT's  front  fence  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  There  was  one  there  the  other  morn- 
ing when  the  designer  came  out  of  his  house  to  go 
to  the  works,  and  HeneshofT  heard  the  snap  of 
the  shutter  as  he  passed  the  man.  Herreshoff 
.seldom  grows  an?ry,  but  he  was  like  an  infuriated 
bull  the  moment  he  realized  that  he  was  caught  in 
the  camera  which  he  had  for  so  many  years 
avoided.  He  fairly  ran  at  the  photographer  and 
demanded  : 

"Give  me  that  plate.  I  want  that  negative.  If 
you  do  not  give  it  to  nie  at  once  I'll  smash  your 
whole  outfit." 

The  photographer  turned  over  the  plate  and  the 
designer  made  a  thousand  pieces  of  it  on  his  own 
fence.  To  make  sure  that  there  was  no  mistake, 
he  smashed  all  the  oilier  plates  also. 

The  Climate  Did  It.- When  Mr.  fiowen  first 
went  out  to  Caracas  as  the  United  Stales  minister, 
•says  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  President  Castro 
called  on  him  one  afternoon.  The  two  strolled  into 
the  garden  and  .\Ir.  Bowen  expressed  his  amaze- 
ment at  the  rapidity  of  all  vegetable  growth  in 
that  climate. 

"A  stcd  planted  overnight  vould  result  in  forty 
trees  the  next  day,"  was  his  laughing  remark. 
Just  then  an  American  photographer  passed,  and 
asked  to  lake  a  picture  of  the  two  distinguished 
men  as  they  stood  among  the  flowers.  As  he 
snapped  the  camel  a  he  made  some  laughing,  dis- 
paraging remark  about  the  picture  being  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it.  Mr.  Bowen  is  six  feet  four 
inches,  and  President  Castro  reaches  about  to  his 
shoulder.  The  President  did  not  like  the  unkind- 
ly comparison,  and  looked  up  quickly  at  the  new 
American  Minister  with  a  frown. 

"Ah,  Mr.  I'resident,"  said  Mr.  Bowen,  "I  was 
very  small  when  I  got  here,  but  I  shot  up  over- 
night in  this  marvelous  climate  of  yours." 


After  the  Wedding.— KrilEL  :  "How  did  you 
think  the  bride  looked?" 

GKA(  K  :  "Oh,  remarkably  well-groomed."-  Har- 
vard Lampoon. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Orlp.- First  Sport  :  "Why  diJn't  you  take 
her  satchel  to  the  station  ?" 

SECOND    DITTO:     "I    had    the    grip."— //urr^ir J 

Not  Self-Siipportiiig.  The  little  boy  was  do- 
ing his  home  lessons,  and  was  asked  if  he  knew 
who  Atlas  was. 

"A  giant  who  was  supposed  to  support  the 
world,"  answered  the  child. 

"Oh,  he  supported  the  world,  did  lie?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  who  supported  .\tlas  ?" 

The  little  fellow  was  nonplussed  for  a  moment, 
but  after  some  thouijht  said  ; 

"I  expect  he  must  have  married  a  rich  wife." — 

Puck's  FhlIo80|>li.v, — Praise  from  people  that 
we  despise  generally  convinces  us  that  they  have 
^oo(?  points  after  aU.~/'itiJ^. 

GoTernment  by  Majority. — "What's  the  mat- 
ter, old  boy? "asked  his  friend. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  Paterfamilias,  "I've  just 
vetoed  an  Easter  appropriation,  but  the  family 
lias  passed  it  unanimously  over  my_head  !  " — Puck. 

A  Hard  Contract. — "I  don't  see  why  you 
should  say  they  treat  their  chauffeur  shabbily. 
when  they  pay  four  hundred  dollars  a  month 
wages. " 

"But  you  forget  that  the  poor  chap  has  to  pay 
all  the  fines  out  of  X\\&\.^'  - B rooklyn  Life. 

Her    Objecti«»ii8.  — "My   dear,"    whispered    the 
liusband  who  had  accompanied  his  better  half  to 
the  shop  where  she  expected  to  purchase  a  spring 
gown,  'I  th;nk  th^t  dress  wit'n  the  black  lace  fi.K-  \ 
ings  on  it  is  nobby.     Why  don't  you  get  it?" 

"Oh,  it  would  never  do,"  answered  the  wife. 
"Everybody  is  wearing  that  style."  i 

"Then,    here's   another   good-looking   one— this  ! 
■one  with  the  separate  jacket  and  the  strap  fixings 
on  the  skirt." 

"Mercy,  no!  Why  nobody  is  wearing  that!  "— 
Life. 

The  Way  of  It.-TlRED  Thompso.n  :  "Weary's 
got  a  nerve  !  He  rushed  right  inter  de  HofTman 
House  an'  ordered  whisky  \  " 

FR-WEI)  F.aGIN  :  "Get  it?" 

Tired  THOMPSO.v  :  "Sure  !  Dey  thought  he  wuz 
some  rich  guy  jest  off  an  autermobile  run  !" — Piicic. 

The  ProposHl.  —  John  (sheepishly)  :  "I-Is'pose 
you'll  be  gittin'  married  some  time?" 

Bettv  (with  a  frightened  air)  :  "Oh,  I  dare  say 
I  shall  some  time." 

John  :  "I  dare  say  I'll  git  married,  too." 

Bettv  :  "Oh." 

John  :  "P'r'aps  we  might  both  git  married  at  the 
same  time." 

Bettv  :  "Wouldn't  it  be  awful,  John,  if  the  par- 
son should  make  a  mistake  and  marry  us  to  each 
other  ? " 

John  -.  "I— I  shouldn't  mind." 

Bettv  :  "Xo  — neither  should  I.  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  John."— fil-Bi/s- 
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The  smile  of  satisfied  delight 

You  see  upon  my  face 
Is  there  because  it  couldn't  be 

In  any  other  place. 
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He  Had  Warned    Her MRS.   KiDD  ; 

John  1     I    wish   you'd    punish    this   boy. 


"Really, 
He  kept 
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ENGINEERING 

offered  by  ilie  American  School  of  Corre- 
spondence give  the  student  the  opportunity 
of  instruction  under  the  direction  of  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Armour  Inst,  of  Technology 

Courses  in  Erectrical,  Mechanical, 
Civil,  Locomotive,  3tationary,  Marine 
and  Sanitary  Ifngineerinp: ;  Architec- 
ture, Navigation,  Refrigeration,  Me- 
chanical and  Perspective  Drawing, 
Sheet  Metal  Work,  Telegraphy  and 
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/«  addition  to  tluir  ngulur  instruction 
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makintj  the  queere«>t  noises  all  ihouuh  the  service 
this  morning." 

IRRKI'RF-SSIBLF.  CHILD:  "Boo  hoc!  'Twasn'tmy 
fault.  I  told  you  I  was  a  tire-engine  before  we 
started."— //r(W*/)'«  JJ/e. 


Kngaged— Visitor  :  "Is  .Miss  Kankin  in?" 
Si  R\.\NT,  "Yes,  sir." 
Visi  1  OR  :  "Is  she  engaged  ?" 

Skkvant:  "Yes,  sir;  but  the  gentleman  ain't 
here  this  evening,  sir.     Come  in."— '/'it-Bits. 

Peculiarltl<fa  of  Long  lalnnd— The  class  in 
geography  in  one  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  was 
asked  by  the  teacher  :  "What  are  some  of  the  nat- 
ural pet-uliarities  of  Long  Island?"  The  pupils 
tried  to  think,  and  after  a  while  a  boy  raised  his 
hand. 

"I  know,"  said  he. 

"Well,  what  are  they  ?"  iisked  the  teacher. 

"Why,"  said  the  boy  with  a  triumphant  look, 
"on  the  south  side  you  see  the  sea  and  on  the  north 
side  you  hear  the  sound."— cy//n/|v  Chronicle. 

The  .SecoiKl  Day  Out  —■A.\\\.OH{slioii/ifig):  "M;in 

overboard ! " 

Xewlvwed  (groiiniiig).  "Lucky  iXog\"— Puck., 

Too  Inquisitive.  — "Do  you  love  your  teacher, 
my  little  man  ?" 

"G'wan!  D'  yer  fink  I'm  goin'  ter  tell  youse 
all  about  me  love  affairs  ?"—/'«f*. 

Private.  — IRA'IE  Landi  oiu)  (to  couple  who  are 
taking  a  lovers'  walk  on  his  property)  :  "Now, 
then,  can't  you  read?" 

Amorous  Yol'TII  :  "Oh,  yes,  we  can  read." 

IRATK  Landlord  :  "Then  go  to  tlie  end  of  this 
road  and  read  the  sign  there." 

A.MOROUij  YOUTH:  "We  have  read  it.  It  says 
'Private,'  and  that's  just  why  we  came  down 
here." — I'it-Bils. 


Expensive.— K  NICKER 

give  up  during  Lent?" 

HoCKER  :    "The    mone' 
YiS.X..'" — Brooklvn  Li'c. 


'  Wiiat  are  you  going  to 
•. .r    niv    wife's    Raster 


Coming  Events. 


.\!ay  5-9.— Convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Cooperative  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies, at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mav  6.— Convention  of  the  American  Jersev  Cattle 
Club,  at  New  York  Caty. 

May  10.  — ("onvention  of  the  General  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  at  New  York 
City. 

May  II.— Convention  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  International   I'uper-Makers,  at  Erie, 
I'a. 
Convention    of    the   Unite       Hatters   of    North 
America,  at  New  Voi  k  City. 

May  12.  Convention  of  the  National  Piano  Deal- 
ers' Association,  at  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

National  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Benevolent 

Legion,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Convention  of  the  .Supreme   C  amp  of  Woodmen 

of  the  World,  ul  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign, 

The  Balkans. 

.■\pril  vo.  The  situation  in  the  Balkans  is  grow- 
ing worse  and  tHe  Russian,  Austrian,  and 
(Jerman  goveriimctits  arc  uneasy. 

April  »i.  .\  Turkish  force  defeats  an  insurgent 
band  near  Kaduvil?.. 

April  aa.--A  rigid  censorship  is  maintained  at 
Constantinople  over  Macedonian  news. 

April  J4.  ^L  Maskow,  the  new  Kussinn  consul 
at  Mitrovitza,  isattackcd  and  wounded  by  an 
Albanian. 

OTHKR    FORKION  NEWS. 

April  JO.  The  French  Government,  in  carrying 
out  the  law  ordering  expulsion  of  unauthor- 
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\7.ed  orders  in  France,  meets  with  some  le- 
bislance. 

The  government  forces  ag:ain  attack  San  Do- 
mingo City,  but  without  success. 

Signor  Prinetti,  Italy's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  resigns. 

Thousands  are  dying  of  famine  in  Kwang  Si 
province,  China. 

April   21.— The  British    Parliament   reassembles 

after  the  Easter  recess. 
The  King  of  Italy  receives  General    Wood    in 

audience. 
Rome  celebrated  the  2,656  anniversary  of  the 

city's  birth. 

April  22.  .\lfred  Dreyfus  appeals  to  the  French 
Minister  of  War  for  a  reopening  of  his  case. 

Muley  Mohammed,  brother  of  the  Sultan  of 
Moiocco,  is  proclaimed  Kmperor. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  commission,  which  is  to 
represent  Great  Britain  at  the  St.  Louis  fair. 
April  23.  -  Detailsof  the  annihilation  of  a  British 
force  of  220  in  Sonialiland  are  received. 

King  Kdward  arrives  in  Naples  from  Malta. 

Russia  makes  seven  demands  upon  China, 
without  the  concession  of  which  she  refuses 
to  evacuate  Manchuria. 

April  74.  — King  Edward  consents  to  visit  the 
Pope  while  he  is  in  Rome. 

April  25.-  British  forces  under  General  Manrfing 
defeat  the  Mad  Mullah's  men  in  Somaliland. 
England  and  Japan  instruct  their  ministers  at 
Peking  to  urge  China  to  resist  Russia's  de- 
mands. 

April  26. —  French  Socialist  deputies  draw  up  a 
bill  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
President   Vasqiiez    establishes  a   provisional 
government  in  ban  Domingo. 

Domestic. 

April  2o.— The  appeal  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  to  the'  Uniied  States  Supreme 
Court  is'  filed  and  judge  Sanborn  modifies 
the  decree  to  the  extent  of  authorizing  the 
two  railroad  companies  to  pay  dividends. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corpoiation  is  held  in  Hoboken. 

A  number  of  collieries  are  closed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  the  men  refused  to  work  nine 
hours  on  Saturday  ;  more  than  30,000  men 
are  shut  out. 

April   21.— William   J.  Bryan   again  attacks   ex- 

Presidenl  Cleveland  at   a  dinner    in   Kansas 

City. 
Secretary  Root  directs  tile  court-martial  of  a 

number  of  army  officers  in  Alaska. 
The    United    Mine    Workers  order  all  miners 

out  on  strike  or  shut  out  to  return  to  work. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  begins 

hearings  on    complaints   against   anthracite 

coal-carrying  roads. 
A'aiser    IViiiiclm    II„   the  largest   ocean   liner 

afloat,  arrives  in  New  Yo:  k. 
Senator  Hanna  makes  a  speech  at  Columbus, 

O.,  defending  organized  labor. 

April  22  —The  Southern  Educational  Conference 
is  opened  in  Richmond. 

April  23.— .Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $600,000  to 
Tuskegee  Institute. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  holds 
that  the  proposed  advance  on  freight  rates 
on  grain  and  grain  products  is  unjustified. 
Postmaster-General  Payne  summarily  dis- 
misses from  office  James  N.  Tyner, 'assist- 
ant-attorney-general for  the  Post-office  De- 
partment. 

April    24.- The    President    leaves   Yellowstone 

Park  and  resumes  his  journey. 
Secretary     Root    declines     to  grant    General 

Funsto'n's  request  for  a  court  of  inquiry  to 

investigate  charges  of  cruelty  to  Filipino's. 
President  Baer  of  the  Reading  Coal  Company 

testifies     before     the    Interstate    Commerce 

commission. 
The  United   States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 

at  Chicago  restrains  a  number  of  Western 

railroads  from   discriminating  against  small 

shippers. 

April  25.— Papers  purporting  to  be  those  taken 
from  the  safe  of  the  attorney-general  for  the 
Post-office  Department  by  .Mr.  and  Mrs 
T\'ner  are  submitted  to  Postmaster-Generaj 
Payne. 

Letters  of  recall  of  Herr  von  Hollenben  are 
presented  to  Secretary  Hay. 

The  armored  cruiser  Colorado  is  launched. 

Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $1,500,000  to  Nether- 
lands for  a  Temple  of  Peace  at  The  Hague. 


P    1x5  Plastiirmut  /-6.& 

.M.'TI'A1.  Sl/.K 

5x7  lias  same  size  mount 


Have  You  Been  .having  any  Part  of  Your 
Incoiue  ? 

Bef^n  now,  invest  in  a  lot  in  Westerleigh,  the  best  specu- 
lative suburb  in  New  York  City.  It  will  surely  make  you 
money.  See  "Rush  Continues"  page  facing  reading  in 
front. 


Bausch&Lomb 

Photographic 

Lenses  and  SK\itters 

Sold  'Round  the  World 

are  made  by  the  oldest  and  test  equipped  lens  making  cst;u>- 
lishment  in  America 

B&uscK  <ZL  Lonvb-Zeiss   Anastigmats  and  Plastig- 
^  mats  witK   Volute  Shutters 


Are   Regularly  Furnished  oiv  All  HigK  Grade  Cameras 

When  buying  your  camera  this  year  see  that  it  is  equipped  with  one  of  our  superb  lenses, 
making  it  possible  to  do  every  kind  of  photography,  and  the  best  photography  with  one 
outfit.    If  your  camera  has  a  Bausch  &  LoMU  lens  or  shutter  you  can  compete  for  the 

$5,000.00   for   Photographs 

which  is  offered  absolutely  without  reserve  to  users  of  our  lenses  and  shutters.     Send  for  Booklet. 
Catalog  of  Prism  Field  Glasses,  Microscopes,  Projection  Lanterns  on  request. 

Bausch  &0  Lomb  Optical  Co.»  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


NEW   YORK 

25th  St.  and  Broadway 


liOSTON 

120  Boylston  St. 


(   IIK  AGO 

Wabash  and  Monroe  Sts. 


How  to   Make  Money 

IN  THE  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  BUSINESS. 

The'Moiitana  Co-Operative  Ranch  Company  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  is  a  co-operative  com- 
pany organized  under  the  laws  ol:"  the  State  of  Montana  with  a  capital  stock  of  5^.00,000.  It  now 
owns  16,0i:0  acres  of  rich  land  with  the  finest  range  in  Northern  Montana. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Company  is  to  take  care  of  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and  Angora  goats 
belonging  to  its  shareholders.  There  are  now  over  40J  shareholders,  scattered  over  the  country, 
over  ^8  of  whom  are  ladies,  while  many  are  doctors,  bankers,  merchants,  etc.  Every  shareholder 
who  had  sheep  on  the  ranch  last  year,  received  61  cents  per  sheep  for  their  share  of  the  wool,  and 
64  cents  for  their  share  of  the  lambs,  making  fully  40  per  cent,  interest  on  their  invest  m  .  The 
Company  issues  an  illustrated  jiap^r  called  The  Montana  Co-Operative  Colonist,  containing  pictures 
of  the  ranch  and  telling  all  about  the  Compauy.    This  paper  is  sent  free  to  all  who  address 

MONTANA  CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


Keep  Out  the  Sun — Let  In  the  Air 

VUDOR  PORCH  SHADES 

make  your  home  life  delightful  and  enjoyable  on 
the  hottest  days — add  practically  another  room  to 
your  house — the  coolest  and  most  comfortable  of 
all  in  summer — ideal  for  entprtainin^,  perfect  for 
pleasure.  Easy  to  raise  or  lower.  Made  in  artis- 
tic colors  to  harmonize  with  your  decorations. 
Very  inexpensive'?  most  economical. 

VUDOR  LAWN  PAVILIONS 

are  strong,  durable,  cozy  ;  inclose  28  sq.  ft.  Six 
sides  equipped  with  Vudor  Shades,  each  of  which 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

Write  for  "  Story  of  Comfort."     It^sfree. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 

35  McKey  Blvd.,  -  Janesville,  Wis  ,U.S.  A. 


Free  Whist 
Lessons. 

$20  series  of  Whist  Lessons,  free, 
with  each  set  of  Paine's  Duplicate 
Whist  Trays  bought  from  a  dealer. 
Write  us  for  particulars. 

Paine's 
Duplicate 
Whist 
Trays — 

"'  PAINE   TRAY. 

Most  satisfactory  for  playing  Dupli- 
cate V/hist,  in  which  skill — not  luck, 
wins.  Sold  by  dealers.  8-tray  set, 
$4.00;    12-tray  set,  $5.00,  etc. 

Booklet,  "Simple  Whist,"  teaches  principles  of 
Whist  in  an  evening.     Sent  for  a  2-cent  stamp. 

The  United  States  Playing  Card  Co. 

Department  39,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


Readers  of  The  LirESART  Diskst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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April  26.— President  "Roosevelt  spends  the   day 
at  (jrand  Island,  Nebr. 

Secretary  Hay  directs  Ambassador  McCor- 
mack  to  present  a  strong  protest  at^ainst 
Kussia's  demands  on  China. 


CHESS.  I 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor.  LITERARY 

Digest.'"] 

Problem  831. 

I?y  D.  Pkikrvi.. 
RIack — Three  Pieces. 


White  — Iviis'lit  Pieifs. 
3  K  4  ;  3  ;  3  R  4  ;  5  k  -•  ;  3  I'  S  2  s  ;  3  q  3  F  ;  g  5  P  .  ; 
I  B6. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  832. 

By  TiiK  Rev.  Roger  J.  Wuioii  1. 
Pirst  Vv'vt^  Reading  Observer  (ZoxonaXxow  Problem- 
Competition. 
"  The  Orb  .iiid  the  Crc^-" 
l'.:;uk      Xine  Piece- 


Wliite— Kight  Pieces. 
8:4^3  ;  3pQp2;4S3;3R.Sp2;2pikii) 
PipiPi;3bKR2. 
White  mates  in  ihiee  moves. 

Solutioa  of  Problems. 


R-Ba 
icx  R 


P  X  R 


No.  825.    Q-Q  R  8. 
No.  826. 
R-K  2! 

*■   Px  R  ^' 

P-B5! 


Kt-B  3,  mate 
R— B  s  mate 


K-Q, 

Solved  by  M.  W  H  ,  Universitv  of  Vireinia  ;  the 
Kev.  I.  VV.  H.,  Bethlehem,  Pa  :  M.  Marble.  Wor- 
«eiitcr.  Mass.;  the  Rev.  ti.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Kerfrus'in,  Birminifham,  Ala  ;  H.  \V.  Barrv, 
Botiton  ;  A.  C  White.  New  York  Citv  ;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  Tiiyior,  Kranklui,  Tex.:  J.  J.  Burke,  Phila- 
<Jell>hia;  the  Kev.  J.  <i  Law,  Walhalla,  .S.  C.iK.  N. 
K  ,  Ilarrisbuiff,  Pa.;  F.  (iuinaKfe,  Westburo.  .Mass.; 
K.  H  Renshaw,  Univeisity  e)f  Virfrinia;  \V.  T.  St. 
Auburn,  GroKsepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  K.  A.  C  , 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y  ;  VV.   J    l"erris,  (  heslcr,  Pa.;  (). 

Foap  Packets  Flower  8erdii  Free. 

Miss  C.  H.  I.ippincott,  jiq  Sixth  Street,  Minneapoliii, 
Minn.,  offers  to  send  to  any  .i<!drei<!t,  four  p  ckct%  of  choice 
A>*cr  scud.i,  .ill  different  v.iriclics  ;  also  tier  l>e.iiitifiil  illus- 
tr.ilcd  c.tt.iloKuc  which  Riven  full  dc.scription.i  of  ni.iny 
▼arictic*  of  flowers,  .-ind  tell.s  how  to  plant  and  care  for 
thrni.  lust  send  four  two-<rnt  stamps  to  cover  postage 
and  mention   I'iik  LiiiiKAKV  Iik.rst, 


/LRHSTRONO  ft  UcEELTT 

BEYMER  BAtJMAlI 

DAVIS  CHAMBERS 

i  ut,lmri;h. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Piitsbureh. 
ANCHOR         1 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN     > 


ATLANTIC 

BRAOUY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOtTTHERN 

SBIPHAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOUKI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


Chicago. 


\  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  ft  BROS  CO 

I'hllailclljhia. 
MORLET 

Ccveland. 
SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


0    DWELLING   house  in  the  city 
of    Elizaheth,    X.    J.,    built    one 
luindrcd    years    ago,    has    always 

been  painted  with  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Linseed  Oil — nothinir  else. 

There  is  not  a  crack,  blister,  blemish 
or  imperfection  of  any  kind  in  the  paint. 
Makers  of  mixtures,  beat  this  record  if 
you  can  ! 

Be  sure  the  brand  is  right.  Those  in 
margin  are  genuine,  and  made  by  **  old 
Dutch  process." 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  addrcis 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  Vo7  k. 


"THE  SHIELD  TO  HEALTH." 

JBclfaet  /Bbeeb 

Lir\en.  Underwear 


Grateful  to  the  skin,  enables  it  to  respond 
quickly  to  all  weuher  changes,  and  perform 
its  work  normally,  as  nature  irieant  it  to. 

Cut  and  fit  are  perfect.  Wear  and 
durability  guaranteed. 

Physicians  recommend  it,  and  wear  it 
themselves. 


Send  for  samples  of  the  fabric 
and  our  handsome  and  convincing 
book     mailed      free      on      request. 


For  sale  l>y  the  best  dealers  in  the  United  States.     II  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO., 

334  Mechanic  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Kfiidi-rB  of  Tu«  LiTEiuRT  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writinK  to  adverilaers. 
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C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.;  C.  X.  F.,  Rome,  Ga  ; 
Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montjiomerv,  Ala.;  A  Kiiiglu. 
Tyler,  Tex.;  C.  M.  Ferrari,  Ourav,  Colo.;  K.  C. 
Patty,  Macon,  Miss  ;  J.  L.  I).  Dvna'n,  Jamaica,  N. 
v.;  (i  I'atterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  W.  G.  Hosea, 
Cincinnati. 

825:  "Twentv-lhree'"  Philadelphia;  W.  k. 
roiimbe.  Lakelami.  Fla.;  the  Rev.  S  M.  Morton, 
n.  I).,  Kffingham,  111  ;  W.  K.  Greelv,  Boston  ;  L.  H. 
t).,  M.  Loius  ;  D.  H.  Wiltsie,  Jan'iestown,  X.  Y; 
Dr.  B.  M.  Cromwell,  Eckhart  .^lines,  Md.;  T.  O.  B., 
Franklin,  Mass.;  C.  H.  Schneider,  .Maslev,  Ind.; 
the  Rev.  P.  D.  Thompson.  East  Xew  Market.  Md.; 
T.  H.  Malone.  Nashville.  Tenn.;  F.  .-Msip,  Ogden, 
111.:  M.  Almy,   Chicago;  T.  W.  Solge,  Augusl,  Ga. 

Comments  (835");  "Prettv.  tho  not  verv  strong" 
-M.  M  ;  "Neat  enough  "—G.  D.;  "Difficult  on  ac- 
.-ounl  of  number  of  'tries'"-  F.  S.  F.;  "Contains 
1  number  of  graceful,  pure  mates"— A.  C.  \V.; 
'Excellent  "—J.  G.  L. ;  "  Ihe  pure  mates  are 
rlevcrly  brought  about  "— F.  G  ;  "A  model  of  ex- 
.•ellence"— E;  B.  K.;  "Xottible  for  its  skilful  move- 
uents"-  A  K.;  "Kev  too  clear,  not  up  to  vour 
:lass"--\V.  R.  C;  "Xeat.  but  simple"-S.  M'.  -M.; 
•Excellent  in  every  detail  "— D.   H.  W. 

826:  "The  cleverness  compensates  the  lack  of 
.•ariety"-M.  \V.  H.;  "Certamly  clever"— .M.  M.; 
"This  style  of  problem  sharpens'  but  does  not  en- 
arge  the  Chess-facultv  "— F  S.  F.;  Of  the  trick- 
>rder"-.-\.  C.  W.;  "Colossal"- I.  G.  L.;  "A  neat 
ightweight  with  good  kev  and  piquant  plav  "— F. 
5.;  "Prettv  but  slight"— \V.  T.  St.  A.;  "Of  the 
aest  qualiiv"— C.  X.  F.;  "Grand,  solid,  chaste  and 
aeautiful  "— E.  B.  K.;  "A  high  type"— A  K. 

Twenty  states  [represented  by  our  solvers  this 
week. 

A  number  of  solvers  went  astrav  on  825  bv  try- 
n.fir  Q— R  6.  answered  by  B  x  B.'  Kt  x  P  is  not 
nate,  for  K  x  P. 

Very  many  solvers  could  not  get  S26,  on  account 
>f  not  being  able  to  provide  against  a  stalemate, 
ifter  While's  second  move.  Others  tried  the  R 
m  B  3,  7  and  8,  none  of  which  will  do,  for  in  pre- 
,-enting  K  from  going  to  K  4,  after  K  x  R,  vou 
italemate. 

Remarkable  End-Game. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  Portland,  Ore.,  sent  us  the 
ollowing  ending,  and  asks  the  question.,  "I  won- 
ler  if  any  of  the  Masters  would  have  seen  the 
atal  consequences  of  Black's  last  move,  B— B  3, 
.nd  refrained  from  making  it." 


Black  has  just  played  B— B  3,  and  it  looks  as  if 
his  wins  White's  Queen,  when  the  fact  is  that 
V'hite  forces  mate  in  seven  moves. 

From  the  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 

iPLENDiD  Play   Spoilkd   by  O.ne   Poor  Move. 
Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


M.ARSHALL.      TEICHMA.NN 

lV/i{if.  Black. 

I  P-Q  4        P-Q  4 
2P-QB4    P-Q  B  3  (a) 
3  Kt-Q  B  3  Kt-K  B  3 
<  B— Kt  s      Q  Kt— Q  2 
P-K  3 
B-Q  3  (b) 
Q-K  2 
KP  X  P 

Q-Q  sq  (c) 
P  X  P 
B— K  2 


5  K.t-B  3 
5  P-K  3 
7  B-Q  3 
3P  X  P 
iQ— B2 
3  P-K  4 
Kt  X  P 


!Castles(KR)P— K  R  3 
i  K  R-K  sq  Castles 
(d) 


TEICHMANN. 

Black. 
Kt  X  Kt 
Q  X  B 
Q-Q3 


MARSHALL 
White. 

14  B-R  4 

15  B  X  B 

16  R  X  Kt         ^     ^  ^ 

17  Q  R-KsqKt-B3 
18R— R4         H— K3 

19  Kt-K  s       K  R— K  sq 

20  R— K  3        Q  R— Q  sq 
21R— Kt3       B-Q  4 

22  Q-0  2(e)   Kt— K  s 

23  R  X  Kt  (0  B  X  R 
24Q-B  4         P— K  B  4 

25  B-B  4ch  K— R2 

26  Kt-B  7  (g)  Q  X  Q 

27  Resigns. 


Notes  (Abridged)  front  The  Daily  Neivs^  London. 

(a)  Teichmann  has  misapplied  this  move.  If  you 
lay  this  move  and  nothing  else,  as  Black  did  in 
lis  case.  Black's  game  will  always  remain  in  a 
;odgy.  undeveloped  state. 

(b)  He  should  have  played  B— K  2,  which  is  not 
aly  the  best  place  for  the  Bishop,  but  also  the 
est  reply  to  White's  B— K  Kt  =.  It  will  be  no- 
ced  that  after  losing  time  wfth  this  B,  he  is 
bliged  to  play  on  his  nth  move,  B— K  2. 

(c)  He  is  afraid  to  Castle  for  fear  of  a  strong 
ing's  side  attack  ;  but  in  making  a  retiring 
lOve,  he  gives  W'hite  his  chance,  and  this  the  lat- 
ir  seizes  and  exploits  with  remarkable  abilitv. 

(d)  If  13..,  P  X  B;   14  Kt-Q  6  ch,  K-B  sq  ;  15  Kt 


Doctor 


We  want  you  to  know  what  a  great  convenience — what  a 
great  advantage-  we  have  for  you  in 

B  &  B  Aseptic 
Handy  Package 
Absorbent 
Cotton 

B  &  B  Absorbent  Cotton,  in  addition  to  being  clean — pure — sterile — and  abaorb- 
ent— has  still  another  advantage.  It  is  the  only  cotton  packed  in  convenient, 
aseptic  containers,  and  sealed  in  air-tight  wrappers,  insuring  absolute  protection 
from  dust,  moisture  and  germs. 

The  package  is  so  constructed  that  the  cotton  necessary  for  immediate  use — 
either  a  large  or  small  piece — can  be  extracted  by  taking  hold  of  the  evenly  cut  edge, 
which  is  always  on  top,  unrolling  the  quantity  desired,  cutting  it  off,  leaving  the 
balance  of  the  cotton  unexposed  and  protected. 

With  all  old-style  cartons  opening  on  the  end,  the  entire  roll  must  necessarily 
be  taken  out,  when  desiring  only  a  small  quantity,  in  this  manner  handling  and 
contaminating  all  of  the  cotton. 

The  inconvenience  and  handling  necessary  to  replace  the  unused  portion  of  the 
roll,  make  all  old-style  cartons  undesirable  to  the  surgeon  or  physician  who  governs 
himself  by  the  unvarying  rules  of  surgical  cleanliness. 

Uncontaminated  absorbent  cotton  without  B  &  B  Aseptic  Handy  Package  is 
practically  an  impossibility. 

For  Sale  By  Druggists. 

Insist  upon  B  &  B.  Always  worthy  of  your  preference.  Write  for  free  illus- 
trated descriptive  circular,  giving  complete  information. 

Bauer  &  Black,     267  Twenty=nfth  St.,    Chicago,  U.S.A. 


FREE 


CAREFUL  MICROSCOPICAL 
EXAMINATION   OF   YOUR 


HAIR 


By  the  great  specialist,  MADAME  M.  HESSL£R. 

By  this  means  I  will  give  you  scientific  advice  as  to  what  to  do  to  make 
your  hair  beautiful  and  your  scalp  healthy. 

I  guarantee  to  stop  falling  hair,  and  cure  all  diseases  of  the  scalp,  and  to 
grow  hair  on  bald  heads  ^A here  the  follicles  are  not  extremely  torpid.  My 
free  microscopical  examination  will  show  this,  and  I  will  write  you  frankly 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  hope  for  your  hair. 

Send  for  my  Free  Booklet  Mc.  3 

It  tells  an  interesting  and  scientific  story  about  the  hair  and  scalp.  It 
contains  the  references  of  many  prominent  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  whom  I  have  treated  satisfactorily.  No  two  SCalps  require  the  S  me 
treatment.  Send  me  fresh  combings  to-day ,  and  I  will  tell  you  your  trouble. 
For  twenty-five  years  I  studied  hair  and  scalp  diseases  with  one  of  the  most 
eminent  hair  and  scalp  specialists  in  Paris,  and  I  have  continued  this  work 
in  Chicago  nine  years  with  the  leading  people  of  the  city  as  my  patrons. 
Address,  enclosing  4  cts.  in  stamps. 

MADAME  M.  HESSLER,  Marshall  Field  Annex  Bid;;.,  CHICAGO 


J      A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 

^    IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

^°^»J^*  will  demonstrate  its  advantages. 

^    ^_^  Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with  prices,  etc.     Largest  and  most  com- 

ll^j       plete  stock  of  second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  in  the  trade.     Machines 
shipped,  privilege  of  inspection. 

TITLE  TO  EVERY  MACHINE  GUARANTEED. 

'  VA  Barclay  Street,  New  York.         124  LaSalle  Street,  Chieapro.  208  North  Ninth  Street,  St.  Loui.« 

38  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston.  817  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City.      536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Your  dentist  has  already  told  you  to  use  me. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.  Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the 
noutii.  Bristles  in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.  Hole  in  handle  and  hook 
to  hold  It.      This  means  much  to  cleanly  persons— the  only  ones  who  like  out  brush. 

f\t>vif1    fnf   n^it*    fifo^    hnrtl'lot    *'  Tn^th     fT .  i.  -   ,i 


Adults'  35c 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest 


Youths' 2SC-  Children's  25c.   By  mall  or  at  dealers'.        FLOSENCE  MFG.  CO.,  14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Uug.^ 
are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Humphrey  Crescent  No.  8 

Instantaneous   Water  Heater 

is  used  in  mi>re  homes  llian  nny  oilier  In-aiL-r  made  in  ihe 
world.  Il  will  heat  a  tubful  of  water  for  your  balh  while 
you  undress  -  at  a  cost  of  about  one  cent  for  gas;  always 
ready — day  or  night.  Hot  water  starts  the  numicnt  the 
lutih  is  applied. 
Hcieht,  30  inches. 
Made  of  bbiutiiully 
nickeled  copper 

.Manufacturers' 
price  only 

$20.00 

with  nickel  -  pLiied 
shelf  and  bracket. 
Shipped  any- 
where for 


30  Days'  Trial 


Other  Heaters 
$15.00  to  $45.00 

for  either  gas  or 
gasoline.     «.  res- 
cent  Meatersuse 
ess  gas  than 
any  other  kind, 
because  they 
utilize  every 
available  heat 
unit  in  the  gas. 
Simply  and 
qui(  kly 
installed. 
50,000  in  Use 


II 'rite  tn-i1fiy  for  our  fi,-,n:fi/''/  /■■.'k 

"The  Luxury  0/  a  Batli"  —  IRI'.E 

HUMPHREY   MFQ.  &  PLATING   CO. 

Dbpt.  1!  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


TO  INVESTORS 

A  VERY  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  Joiin  Brishcn  Walker  is  taking  the 
Presidency  of  a  Conipany  which  offers  un- 
usual features  for  safe  and  higlily  jMofitahle 
investment;  namely,  I'irst  Mortgage,  6-per- 
cent., Real  Estate  bonds,  accompanied  liy  a 
60-per-cent.  bonus  in  the  Company's  Pre- 
ferrerl  Stock.  This  Company  takes  over 
more  than  900  acres  of  land  within  3^2  miles 
of  center  of  Denver.  Berkeley  Heights 
is  the:  most  beautiful  plateau  around  this 
rapidly  growing  metroi)olis  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region — the  most  prosperous  city 
on  the  continent  to-day.  The  projierty  is  to 
be  immediately  develojied  upon  an  extensive 
scale  as  a  residential  quarter  upon  modern 
plans,  with  reservations.  Mr.  Walker  will 
hold  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock,  and 
personally  recommends  the  investment  as 
absolutely  safe  and  likely  to  be  extremely 
profitable.  For  further  particulars  address 
James  Randolph  Walker,  Secretary,  The 
Berkeley  Heights  Investment  Co.,  Irving- 
ton-on-the-IIudson,  New  York. 


"It's  So  Handy" 

The    Weis    E,nvelope    Scrap    BooK  for 

clii>piti>,'s.  cooking  rciipes,  etc.  11  will  IujUI  ami 
iiuk-x  for  ready  refer- 
ence from  6iiOto  1,()00 
dippings,  Ijoiind  in 
Vellum  de  Luxe 
.■-tanipcd  side  and 
back,  .size  «x  10  CJO 
eiivclo]Ks.)  Only 
75c.  at  Station- 
ers or  of  u.s  by  mail, 
•same  price.  Il^onlin- 
ary  .Scrap  liooks 
are   w.-iiitcd  ask   for 

"Weis  Scrap  Book,"  slroii(j  and  clicip. 
Sent  Free,  our  lKX)klet  of  junKaziiw  binders, 

scr.'.p  books,  cli|js,  clc.  Aoi;.vis  \V,\m  1  d. 

The  Wei«  Binder  Co.  HOJ/o'LcSo.'i*. 

Mukom  of  tlio  faniouB  "W»la  Brush  MucliaB*  Tubva." 


•■  Mv  -olv  rojrri-t.  llinl  It  !•  iiilti.'  I.,  if  Iv 
Oiilv  otii'  llrv  Hint  my  ilciir  liiml  iiiii 


NATHAN  HALE  T 


%TltlOT 


l:v  Willi, 


■  ii.lwiiv  liirtrlilif.-  S.'iil|pt..i 
llii'  Sh.rv  •>(  .Siitlinu  lliili'-  lir>'  anil  H 
Hin.ly  <.t  lilH  rhHiwtcr.  $1  i")  iii'l.  Ily 
mull  tl  I"  Natims   II  \\y. 

Kl  \K  .1    W,\li\.\I.I,H  <OMI',VNT,  J'iil....N.Y 


X  M  I',  K  X  Kt  ;  16  Kt  X  I'  ch.  K-Kt  sq  ;  17  B-B4 
ih,  Kt-y  4;  18  O— Kt  6,  R-R3;  19  B  X  Kt  eh, 
»'  X  B  ;  so  Q— B  7  cb.  K  -K  sq  ;  2.  R  x  B.  Q— B  sq  ; 
■12  R-K  8.  R— K  B  1 ;  S7  R  x  O  eh.  Kt  x  R  ;  24  U-K 
5  ch,  K-  Kt  sq,  and  White  should  win.  It  seems 
that  Black's  moves  are  more  or  less  forced  ;  the 
combination,  if  seen  through  by  Mr.  .Marshall,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  conceived  over  the 
board  in  tournament-plav,  and  its  originator  ought 
to  secure  the  fullest  credit  for  giving  such  special 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  combinative  genius 
of  the  very  liighest  order. 

(e)  The  fortunes  of  the  game  are  wrecked  by 
this  move.  If  W  bite  had  played  a  simple  move 
such  as  I'-K  R  3,  or  if  he  had  played  Q— B  sq. 
there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  mainiamed  his 
advantage. 

(f)  If  23  B  X  Kt,  R  x  B  ;  24  R  x  B,  R  x  Kt ;  25  R  x 
R.  Q  X  R  ;  then,  again,  if  23  B  x  Kt,  B  x  B  ;  24  R  x 
R  1',  y  X  Ki  would  follow  with  advantage. 

fg)  A  mistake  which  was,  no  doubt,  committed 
under  great  time-pressure  ;  but  even  without 
the  mistake,  White  s  chances  were  gone  ;  for,  in 
reply  to  either  B— B  7  or  R— Kt  6,  Black  could  play 
O  X  P. 

From  the  International  Cable-Match. 

MaUSMAI.L'S  MaSTKRI'IECE. 
The  most  brilliant  game  of  the  recent  Cable- 
match  is  probably  Mr.  Marshall's  win  from  Mr. 
Aikins,  one  of  the  strongest  players  in  England, 
and  whom  Dr.  Lasker  ranks  with  the  greatest 
eight  living  Masters. 


MARSHALL. 

White. 
I  P-(,)  4 
2P-QB4 
3  <J  Kt-B  3 
4PX  P 

5  H-B4 

6  P     K  3 

7  B-(^  3  (c) 

8  K  Kt— B  3 
q  Kt— K  5 

10  P  X    Kt 

11  Q— B  2 

12  P-KR4(d) 
.3  P-R  5 

14  Q  y-  Kt 
>SB-Kt3 
16  Pxl'en  pas 


ATKINS. 

Black. 

P-y4 

P-t.)  1:  3  (a) 
K  Kt— li  3 
PxP 
Kt     V.  3 
P-K3 
B— K  2 
Castles 
Kt  X  Kt 
Kt-Q  2 
P— K  Kt  3(e) 
Kt— B  4 
Kt  ,x  B  ch 
P-K  Kt  4  (e) 
P-H4 
Bx  P 


MARSHALL. 

White. 
i7R-y  sq 

18  R— O  2 

19  Castles 


ATKINS. 

Black. 
0-Kt3 

B— y  2 

Q  R-B  sq 


R-g  B  sq  T— Kt  4 
(.)— H  2         R-B  s 

22  Q-Kt  3      y-H  3 

23  K(y2)-B2  R— y  B  sq 

24  y-R  3        B— R  3 
25P-Kt3(f)   R-B  4(g) 

26  Ktx(>  P(h)  R  X  R 

27  R  X  R  y  X  R 

28  Kt  X  B  ch  K— B  2 
jgy— Q  6        K  X  Kt  (i) 

30  B— K  5ch   K-B  4 

31  P-B  3  wins 

(k) 


Comments  by  Reichhehn  in  The  North  American, 
Philadelphia. 

(a)  A  'new  serious  try  in  the  realm  of  analysis. 
It  is  not  considered  to  be  of  par  value 

fc)  B— Kt  5  ch  is  still  valid  on  Kt— Kt  5,  e.g.,  9 
Kt  — Kt  5,  B— Kt  5  ch  ;  10  K— K  2,  li— R  4,  etc. 

fd)  Marshall's  trademark.  For  further  particu- 
lars inquire  of  Amos  Burn  and  others  who  have 
been  beaten  tliroui,'h  it  in  past  tourneys.  The 
idea  is  to  open  the  King's  Rook's  file. 

(e)  To  hinder,  at  all  events,  the  open  file 
scheme,  lilack,  at  some  cost  to  his  King's  side, 
has  changed  the  scene  of  combination  to  the 
yueen's  wing. 

(f;  The  first  move  of  the  grand  finale. 

Cg)  Suppose  R  X  Kt  ;  26  R  x  R,  B  x  R  ;  27  R  x  B, 
Q  X  R  ;  28  y— K  7  and  wins,  for  if  y— B  3  now  P-K 
6,  etc.     A  very  remarkable  combination. 

(h)  Brilliancy  to  burn,  so  to  speak.  Marshall's 
grand  combination  must  lead  to  a  win 

(i)  Atkins'  "faux  pas,"  that  the  English  cry 
about.  Of  course,  he  couUl  have  lasted  longer 
through  y— B  3.  to  wliicli  .Marshall  would  have  re- 
plied with  Kt-  K  4,  and  ultimately  won. 

(k)  On  which  Black  resigns.  On  P— Kt  5,  P— K  4 
ch,  — Kt  4,  KQ-K  7  ch,  etc. 

"Openings"    at    Monte    Carlo    Tourney. 

The  "  openings"  lllo^l  used  in  the  late  'J'ourncy 
are  : 


,£■ 

2 

1;. 

)»•- 

Ruy  I/ope7. 

49 

30 

n 

16 

5408 

yueen's  dam  bit . . 

24 

II 

.s 

8 

5625 

Sicilian 

2  3 

6 

I 

'5 

»9-54 

PetrolT 

I  1 

2 

6 

3 

45-45 

!•  rench 

12 

S 

S 

2 

62.50 

yueen's  Pawn. . . 

') 

3 

3 

3 

50.00 

RKirmiELM  rails  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
only  the  seven  leading  players  had  completed  in 
Monte  Carlo  Tourney,  I'illsbury  would  have  won. 
The  score  would  have  been  Pillsbury,  8}^  to  354  ; 
Marocz.y,  7  to  5  ;  .Schlechter,  6>i  to  sJ^  ;  Tarrasch, 
CiS  to  5'^  ;  Teichmnnn,  t,^/,  to  6'/^  ;  Marco,  4'^  lo  7^  ; 
Wolf,  3S  to  8^.  "In  oilier  words.  'I'arrasch  and 
.Maroc/y  made  their  big  scores  chiefly  against  the 
minor  players." 


TO  riTRR  A   roi.D  iir  oxr  dav 

Tjtxativo  nr'>ii;n  Qiilnliii-  ThIiIoIh.     All   druKulolii 


Tiik 

r.-fiiii<l  till-  iiiony  If  it"f»lln  locure.      K.  W.  Or 
sliiiiiitiiri)  IH  or  each  box. 
K<^derH  of  i'n«  Litkraiit  Diomt  are  anked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


A  woman  has  used 
a  lamp  chimney  ot 
mine  tor  fourteen 
years. 

What  a  jolly  good 
time  she   has  had  ! 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


everjK 

man 


needs  an 


0-P=C  suspensory 


Some  men  (lo  not  realize  it,  but  they  need 
It  just  the  same. 

If  yuii  can  stop  a  drain  upon  your  vitality 
— your  nerve  enerny— which  Is  being  wasted, 
you  will  (jain  just  that  much. 

An  O-F-C  suspensory  will  stop  one  strain 
which  every  man  experiences,  and  which  is 
a  constant  drain  upon  bis  entire  system. 

Not  a  big  one  in  itself,  but  wheu  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  day, 
means  an  enormous  loss  of  strenKtb  and 
vitality. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet.  "The  StrupKlo 
for  Supremacy."  It  tells  why.  under  the  rush 
aiidKrindof  modern  life,  every  healthy,  nor- 
mal man  should  wear  an  0-P-C  suspensory. 

No.  2    O-P-0  lisle,  II  00. 
No.  3    O-P-C  silk,  $1.60. 

Every  druRdist  Is  authorized  to  refund 
money  If  purclmseris  nut  entirely  satisfled. 
"(iel  the  rik'lit  brand." 

Your  (lru«(iist  sells  the  O-P-C  and  enn  give 
youaeopy  of  ourbooklei.orsend  us  hisnnme 
and  we  will  mail  the  booklet  to  you  free. 

.MADE  BY 

Bauer  &  Black, 

a67  Twenty-fifth  St.,         Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Shipped  On  Approval 


will  ship  any  hi 

thimt  a  C'-nt  <l.jx,-. 


I.pro- 

1    II    lir,-,pt- 

10  D.W."?    FKKK  XUI.r%Xi 


iH'foro  purcli-i-i'  f  Imiili 

New  1903  Models 

"Bolllao,"  '■"•v^'U>  SB.7S 
"CoMmack,"  1};:';?;',^  S10.73 
"Siberian,"  .  i«utr  S12.TS 
f'NBudorf,"  R<»d  iur»r  $14.73 

nil  Im  [I,  r  I.I,  \  ries  at  any  pru-r 

Ayiii  "">"'  tnaKrormoihl  y.iu  uvinf  at 
ntir-lhfr<t  usuiil  price.  Choire  of  any 
stiiiiiliinl  tlri-^and  best  equlpmrnt  oa 
nil  our  lilrvclpn.  Slr^'ngr.tt  gui\mntce. 
KIDKK  AtiKXTS  WAXTKIt  In  »rf rr  town  to  boy 
■•mple  whi-^1  at  t^jtrrint  finrr  %it<i  iftk»  orlfr*  for 
.ir  l,I.p^...-.l  M.l  m.-lrl..  T>irrf'.i  huj  mniuy  in  iU 

od    2nd-hand  Wheels    S3  to   08, 

1"!      >"!     lU'Y    •  11.  ».  Ir  uotn   T,»i   In™  »rllt»n   f.'T  our  fn% 
'-fttft,,<  «'i>,   Urr-  p),o1  ^-rKT  Mo  alurTaitn,-!  *llJ   t\ill  drtrrt |.1lnlib 

D  OYOLE  GOm    Oept.  62G,  Chicago. 


GRAY  HAIR   RBSTORCD 

••W.VI.NmA"  H.\IH  ST.AIN 

i.  ipr.|.ati<l  Jr.. Ill  11. r  )iii..-  ..I  II..    I'liillp- 
|.ii.i'  Mitii.li  «.ili>iit.  iiii.l  riiil.>r<«(.r*y, 
MK-nki-.l.  Knili'.l  «r  Itliiii  liril  llair.  Ky«- 
hrowii.  l!i<iirilor.M.'uMii<-lirt.>it>ori|;inal 
rtil.T.lRslanlanaoualy-  (iitriany  >)iada 
(null  Light  Brewn  lo  Black.     Ooaa  nal 
waaholTor  ruboK    (  ..i.tniiinno  |...i«..tn, 
■  ml  i«  ii.t  "ti.  kv  iirnna«v.    "Walnutia" 
Hair  Slain  will  glvr  ni..r.-  fnti.(».  I..rv  r.-.iilf  In  i.tu-  iinmite 
thnn  «ll  t'lc  linlr  rpnl.ir.Tn  iitiil  linir  iIm-p  will  in  a  lidt.me. 
Prioa  »0  oanis  a  bellla,  |....l|.iiiil      'lo  cinvinrc  vou  of  it* 
mrrita  »r  u  ill  ni-nd  ii  aampla  ballla  |)oal|>ni<l  for  20c. 
raCIFIC  TRAOINO  CO.,  Dial.  Olflea  78,  SI.  Louis,  Ma. 
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HOME   VIEWS   OF   MISSOURI   CORRUPTION. 

MORE  than  one  "Purchase  Exhibition  "  is  going  on  in  Mis- 
souri, so  a  newspaper  paragraplier  notes.  One  is  devoted 
to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  other  to  the  purchase  of  Missouri 
legislators  ;  and  the  latter  seems  to  be  attracting  about  as  much 
attention  as  the  former.  Two  grand  juries,  one  in  St.  Louis 
and  the  other  in  Jefferson  City,  have  been  investigating  charges 
of  bribery  in  the  state  legislature,  and  the  results  to  date  lead 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democjat  (Rep.)  to  remark  that  "a  worse 
despotism  of  fraudulent  force  and  gross  corruption  has  never 
been  known  anywhere  under  what  is  called  constitutional  gov- 
ernment." The  investigations  are  under  the  direction  of  Attor- 
ney-General Crow  and  Circuit  Attorney  Folk,  who  prosecuted 
the  corrupt  members  of  the  St.  Louis  house  of  delegates  last 
year.  Several  men,  including  four  state  senators,  have  been 
indicted  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  Lee  has  resigned  his  ofifice  and 
turned  state's  evidence,  and  W.  J.  Stone,  who  recently  suc- 
ceeded George  G.  Vest  as  United  States  Senator  from  Mis.souri, 
is  made  prominent  in  the  investigations  for  the  alleged  part  he 
played  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  "Alum  bill"  in  1899. 
There  is  no  direct  chargejhat  the  senator  took  any  part  in  the 
affair  beyond  his  action  as  attorney  for  the  trust. 

The  present  scandal,  it  is  said,  began  when  the  "Alum  bill" 
was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  in  1899.  This  bill  prohibited 
the  sale  or  manufacture  of  baking-powder  containing  what  were 
claimed  to  be  deleterious  substances,  one  of  these  being  alum  ; 
and  as  the  baking-powder  made  by  the  baking-powder  "  trust  " 
was  the  onlj'  one  free  from  alum,  the  result  of  this  bill  was  to 


give  the  trust  a  monopoly  in  Missouri.  Us  sales  in  that  State 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  $3,500,000  a  year.  Senator  W.  J. 
Stone  is  alleged  to  have  acted  as  the  trust's  attorney,  and  as  the 
agent  of  a  "health  association"  secured  the  pas.sage  of  the  bill. 
Two  attempts  were  made  to  repeal  the  law,  hut  it  is  declared  tliat 
the  trust  thwarted  the  efforts  by  bribery.  Another  effort  was 
made  during  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature,  and  then 
came  a  display  of  $1,000  bills  which  led  to  the  investigation  and 
the  indictment  of  the  baking-powder  trust's  "legislative  agent," 
Daniel  J.  Kelley.  Mr.  Kelley,  it  is  alleged,  was  engaged  in 
handing  out  $r,ooo  bills  to  legislators  to  prevent  the  repeal  of 
the  "Alum  law."  Lieutenant-Governor  Lee  received  a  check 
for  $1,000  to  influence  his  vote.  This  he  kept  for  a  short  lime 
and  then  turned  it  over  to  Circuit  Attorney  Folk  as  evidence. 
The  lieutenant-governor  has  since  resigned,  but  a  few  days 
before  handing  in  his  resignation  he  appeared  before  the  grand 
jury  in  St.  Louis,  and  told  that  on  March  20,  1901,  he  received, 
in  the  presence  of  five  state  senators,  $10,000  from  Mr.  Kelley 
for  distribution  ;  becoming  alarmed,  he  gave  the  money  to  Frank 
Farris,  one  of  the  five  state  senators,  who  gave  $t,ooo  to  each 
Senator  present.  The  rest  of  the  money  was  divided  between 
Lee  and  Farris.  Regarding  Lee's  course,  the  Holden  F.nter- 
prise  saj's : 

"The  actions  of  Lieut.-Gov.  John  A.  Lee  in  the  baking- 
powder  scandal  are  hard  to  understand.  He  has  tried  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  His  possession  of  the  $1,000  check, 
received  indirectly  from  the  baking-powder  trust,  was  concealed 
for  several  weeks  after  the  investigating  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Cole  County  grand  jury  had  ques- 
tioned him  about  legislative  boodling.  It  has  developed  since 
that  he  knew  all  about  the  dishonest  transactions  of  two  years 
ago,  and  there  is  no  doubt  remaining  that  he  was  deep  in  the 
conspiracy  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  baking-powder  law  at 
that  time.  Those  facts  assume  a  still  greater  share  of  ignominy 
in  view  of  his  pharisaical  letter  protesting  that  he  opposed  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  alum  because  it  was  deleterious." 

Senator  Stone,  on  April  20,  addressed  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Missouri  Democratic  Press  Association,  in  Kansas  City, 
and  made  an  explanation  of  his  connection  with  the  baking- 
powder  legislation.  He  denounced  the  daily  papers  of  the  State 
and  declared  his  own  innocence  of  any  part  in  the  "boodle" 
scandal,  or  of  any  part  in  the  passage  of  the  anti-alum  law, 
asserting  that  he  did  not  know  for  nearly  a  year  that  it  was 
enacted.  As  private  attorney-,  he  said,  he  had  assisted  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  state  pure  food  laws.  In  closing  his  address 
the  Senator  said:  "I  hope  God  will  wither  my  hand,  palsj-  my 
tongue,  and  burn  my  heart  in  the  flames  of  hell  before  I  will 
intentionally  dishonor  any  position  to  which  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri assign  me."  Many  of  the  papers,  Democratic  as  well  as 
Republican,  receive  Senator  Stone's  disavowal  with  incredulity. 
"Senator  Stone  seems  to  be  as  deep  in  alum  boodle  iniquity  as 
any  of  them,"  remarks  the  Marion  County  Herald.  The  only 
difference  is  that  "he  has  probably  refrained  from  the  commis- 
sion of  any  act  that  might  land  him  in  jail.  The  others  haven't. 
He  was  not  more  honest  than  they^ — just  more  cautious."  Other 
Missouri  papers  are  requesting  the  resignation  of  Senator  Stone, 
and  of  members  of  the  legislature  who  are  under  suspicion. 
The  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.)  says: 

"In   the   Missouri   state    senate   John   A.  Lee,    its   presiding 
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officer,  has  confessed  to  the  crime  of  bribery.  Yet  there  arc 
senators,  his  associates,  of  whose  equal  guilt  there  is  uo  more 
doubt  than  if  they  had  confessed  to  the  public  as  he  has.  But 
if  the  senate  were  to  be  called  in  extra  session  to-morrow,  either 
to  impeach  John  Lee  or  to  consider  any  other  matters  of  state, 
those  same  '  boodlers  '  would  sit  brazenly  to  purge  the  common- 
wealth of  corruption  or  to  appropriate  the  public  moneys. 

"There  should  be  more  resignations.  Or,  if  senators  protest 
their  innocence  in  spite  of  moral  certainty  of  guilt,  the  laws 
should  be  so  amended  that  the  governor  could  suspend  from 
active  participation  in  the  State's  affairs  officers  who  have  been 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury.  If  they  were  innocent,  they  could 
demand  a  speedy  trial  for  reinstatement.  Every  man  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty,  but  a  suspicion 
of  guilt  sufficient  to  rest  an  indictment  upon  should  deprive  the 
person  of  his  official  prerogative  until  his  real  character  had  been 
determined  by  a  trial  jury.  The  public  has  some  rights  as  well 
as  the  individual." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  and  Post-Dispaich  (Dem.) 
declare  that  the  State  of  Missouri  is  not  dishonored,  because 
these  scandals  have  been  exposed,  and  they  remark  that  the 
"house-cleaning  "  sets  a  good  example  for  other  cities  and  States. 


IS    MR.    CLEVELAND    A    PRESIDENTIAL 
POSSIBILITY? 

A  FEW  Democratic  newspapers  have  recently  come  out 
strongly  for  Grover  Cleveland  as  the  best  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in  1904.  The  New  York 
World,  during  the  past  two  or  three  months,  has  been  publishing 
editorials  favoring  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination  ;  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Ka^le,  in  a  column  and  a  half  editorial,  declares  that  he  is 
the  "only  man  who  could  beat  Theodore  Roosevelt."  Dr.  St. 
Clair  McKelway,  who  is  the  editor  of  The  Eagle,  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  South,  and  he  remarks  that  the 
inspiration  for  this  editorial  came  from  the  conversation  of 
men  of  all  classes  in  tlie   South  who  attended  the  recent  educa- 
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—Mr.  lUyjii's  Cotniiwno  . 

tional  conference  m  Riclimond,  Va.  He  believes  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Cleveland  is  demanded  by  the  influential  public 
sentiment  of  the  South  as  well  as  by  tlic  conservative  interests 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  in  the  North.  The  editorial 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  mentioned  above,  contains  the  following 
paragraphs : 
"Mr.  Cleveland's  fitness  for  the  Presidency  can  not  be  ques- 


tioned. His  paramount  superiority  as  a  candidate  to  any  other 
Democrat  has  been  made  by  no  arts  of  politics,  by  no  devices  of 
machines,  by  no  agreement  among  managing  politicians,  but  by 
the  simple  fact  of  his  consistency,  his  civic  courage,  his  practi- 
cal sense,  his  elevated  patriotism,  and  his  unique  ability  to  see, 
to  sense,  and  to  say  what  the  people  need,  what  they  would  have, 
wliat  they  should  do,  and  what  should  be  done,  for  them  and 


PLAY  ball! 
The  players  are  ready,  but  the  umpires  insist  on  discussing  the  last  game. 

—  T/ie  Minneapolis  Journal. 

with  them,  in  pursuance  of  their  order,  by  those  to  whom  they 
intrust  the  political  action  which  will  express  their  political 
will.  .  ,  .  The  gravitation  toward  him  now  is  unmistakable.  It 
is  growing  hourly  and  daily.  The  East  attests  it.  The  North 
recognizes  it.  The  West  is  stirred  by  it.  The  South  is  alive 
with  it.  The  Democracy  of  the  whole  nation  is  not  only  con- 
scious of  it,  but  is  vivified  by  it.  and  sends  its  hopes  and  its 
prayers  forward  in  its  behalf. 

"Moreover,  he  is  far  stronger  than  his  party.  And  his  party, 
with  him  and  with  the  Independents,  whose  pillar  and  bulwark 
he  is,  would  prove  to  be  far  stronger  than  its  Republican  adver- 
sary. There  could  be  no  Democratic  errors  charged  up  against 
him.  For  them  his  responsibility  ceased  when  he  laid  down  the 
Presidency.  ...  In  short,  Grover  Cleveland  is  to-day  the  only 
Democratic  alternative  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  the  assured 
Republican  Presidential  candidate  in  1904,  and  those  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  fact  will  appreciate  it  the  moment  they  give 
llieir  thought  to  the  situation  as  it  exactly  is,  and  as  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

"In  our  opinion  Grover  Cleveland  can  and  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  President  in  1904,  by  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion, as  the  only  man  who  can  assuredly  lead  the  party  to  victory 
then." 

Mr.  Bryan  in  The  Comtnoner  and  Henry  Watterson  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  have  been  attacking  Mr.  Cleveland 
bitterly  for  the  past  few  months  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
strongly  oppose  his  nomination.  There  is  no  question  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  "occupies  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  a  very  large 
number  of  American  people,"  comments  the  Boston  Herald 
(Ind.),  but  "we  have  not  brought  ourselves  to  look  upon  him  as 
an  available  man  for  another  Presidential  nomination,  and  we 
greatly  doubt  whetlier  he  would  care  tor  such  an  honor,  even  if 
it  were  tendered  to  him."  The  New  York  Comniercial  Adver- 
liser  and  Mail  and  Express,  both  Republican,  believe  that  Mr. 
Cleveland,  if  nominated,  would  surely  be  defeated.  That  Mr. 
Cleveland  could  be  elected  next  year  is  "scarcely  within  the 
realm  of  iirobability,"  says  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  for  "if 
the  Bryan  influence  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  his  uomi- 
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nation,  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  his  election."     The 
Mail  and  E.xpress  says  : 

"  He  [Mr.  Cleveland]  enjoys  the  unusual  distinction  of  seeming 
stronger  with  the  people  when  out  of  power  and  responsibility 
than  when  clothed  with  those  attributes  of  popular  confidence. 
He  was  weak  in  iSSS,  after  his  first  term;  and  weaker  in  1S96, 
after  his  second  term.  Those  who  regard  him  as  strong  to-day 
ignore  the  fact  that  he  holds  that  i)osition  in  the  national  mind 
where  forgetfulness  of  the  past  is  regarded  as  a  duty  to  the  one 
living  man  who  has  passed  the  goal  of  every  American's  highest 
ambition,  and  who  is  therefore  presumed  to  look  out  upon  his 
country  and  its  interests  from  a  place  that  harbors  neither  the 
conflictof  individual  ambition  nor  the  prejudice  of  partizan  creed. 

"Mr.  Cleveland  with  Presidencies  and  Presidential  candidacies 
forever  behind  him  is  one  man  ;  Mr.  Cleveland  with  Presiden- 
cies and  Presidential  candidacies  still  in  his  mind  and  view  is 
quite  another.  All  hats  are  off  to  the  former.  If  the  country 
has  to  express  its  opinion  of  the  latter  through  the  ballot-box, 
those  who  force  it  will  invite  the  most  humiliating  experience 
that  any  ex-President  of  our  country  ever  suffered." 


GENERAL    MILES'S    REPORT   ON   CRUELTY    IN 
THE   PHILIPPINES. 

MANY,  if  not  most,  of  the  American  newspapers  have  formed 
such  well-defined  and  firm  convictions  in  regard  to  our 
Philippine  policy  that  an  incident  like  the  Miles  report,  which 
was  given  out  last  week,  does  not  affect  their  views  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  The  anti-imperialist  papers  commend  the  general 
and  condemn,  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  war  on  the  Filipinos  ; 
some  of  the  expansionist  papers  assure  the  general  that  he  is 
mistaken,  and  inform  him  that  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the  uniform  he 
wears.  Thus  the  Pittsburg /"^jj/  declares  that  "there  has  been 
nothing  more  odious  or  disgraceful  in  our  history,  whether  of 
wars  with  whites  or  savages,"  than  "the  inhumanity  and  cruelty 
of  the  Americans  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  "  ;  while  the  Balti- 
more Herald,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "it  will  be  hard  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  our  soldiers  are  not  as 
humane  and  as  honest  as  any  on  earth." 

The  paragraphs  in  the  general's  report  that  are  made  the 
principal  subject  of  comment  are  the  ones  dealing  with  the 
charges  of  crue'ty  by  the  soldiers  to  the  natives.  His  treatment 
of  this  subject  is  summarized  as  follows  in  the  despatches  from 
Washington : 

"On  the  subject  of  cruelty  shown  to  natives  General  Miles 
says  that  in  going  from  Calamba  to  Batangas  in  November  last 
he  noticed  that  the  country  appeared  devastated  and  that  the 
people  were  very  much  depressed.  At  Lipa  a  party  of  citizens 
headed  by  the  acting  presidente  met  him  and  stated  that  they 
desired  to  make  complaint  of  harsh  treatment  of  the  people  of 
that  community,  saying  they  had  been  concentrated  in  towns 
and  had  suffered  great  indignities. 

"They  declared  that  fifteen  of  their  people  had  been  tortured 
by  what  is  known  as  the  water-torture,  and  that  one  man,  a 
highly  respected  citizen,  aged  sixty-five  years,  named  Vicente 
Luna,  while  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  torture  and  uncon- 
scious, was  dragged  into  his  house,  which  had  been  set  on  fire, 
and  was  burned  to  death. 

"They  stated  that  these  atrocities  were  committed  by  a  com- 
pany of  scouts  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Hennessey',  and 
that  their  people  had  been  crowded  into  towns,  600  being  con- 
fined in  one  building.  A  doctor  of  the  party  said  he  was  ready 
to  testify  that  some  of  the  600  died  from  suffocation. 

"General  Miles  looked  at  the  building,  which  was  one  story  in 
height,  18  or  20  feet  wide,  and  possibly  60  or  70  feet  long.  He 
asked  for  a  written  statement  to  be  forwarded  him  at  Manila, 
but  says  he  never  received  it,  and  adds  : 

"  'I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  their  statements  ;  in  fact,  the 
instances  of  torture  and  the  case  of  the  man  Luna  having  been 
tortured  and  burned  to  death  are  confirmed  by  other  reports.' 
Concerning  the  failure  to  receive  the  statement,  he  says: 

"'Whether  any  influence  was  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  their 


statement,  cillier  by  persuasion  or  coercion,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  at  the  present  time.' 

"He  then  refers  to  other  cases.  On  the  island  of  Cebu  it  was 
reported  and  published  in  November,  1902,  that  two  officers, 
Captain  Samuels,  Forty-fourth  Infantry,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, and  Lieutenant  Fester,  Nineteenth  Infantry,  had  com- 
mitted similar  atrocities  against  the  people  of  that  island.  It  is 
also  reported  that  at  Laoag,  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  two  natives 
were  whipped  to  death. 

"'At  Tacloban,  Leyte,  it  was  reported  that  Major  Glenn 
ordered  Lieutenant  Caulfield,  Philippine  Scouts,  to  take  eight 
prisoners  out  into  the  country,  and  that  if  they  did  not  guide 
him  to  the  camp  of  the  insurgent  Ouison  he  was  not  to  bring 
them  back.  It  was  stated  that  the  men  were  taken  out,  and 
that  they  either  did  not  or  could  not  do  as  directed. 

"  'One  of  the  men,  who  had  a  son  among  the  scouts,  was 
spared,  but  the  others  were  separated  into  two  parties,  number- 
ing three  or  four,  respectively,  and  while  tied  together  were  all 
murdered  by  being  shot  or  bayoneted  to  death,  some  being  in  a 
kneeling  position  at  that  time.  The  pretense  was  made  that 
they  were  killed  while  attempting  to  escape,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  official  report  was  ever  made  of  the  circumstance. 
These  facts  have  been  reported  by  Major  Watts,  who  investi- 
gated the  case.  Besides  Lieutenant  Caulfield,  Civilian  Scouts 
Ramos,  Preston,  Corn,  and  McKeen  were  participants.'  " 

After  relating  several  other  similar  instances,  General  Miles 
says  that  he  addressed  an  order  to  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Philippines  calling  attention  to  the  reports  of  atrocities,  and 
directing  that  any  orders  that  would  encourage  any  act  of  cruelty 
be  annulled.  General  Miles  also  declares  that  the  acts  of  recon- 
centration  by  General  Bell  were  in  direct  violation  of  the  law, 
and  condemns  similarly  the  sale  of  rice  at  a  profit  to  the  recon- 
centrados  by  the  army  officers. 

Along  with  this  report  of  General  Miles,  the  War  Department 
issues  several  statements  by  bureau  chiefs  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  replies.  Judge  Advocate  Davis,  who  deals  with  the 
charges  of  cruelty,  says  that  the  instances  set  forth  by  General 
Miles  have  been  investigated  by  court-martial,  or  are  now  under 
investigation.  In  regard  to  the  sale  of  rice  to  reconcentrados, 
he  says  that  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  rice  were  turned  over  the 
the  insular  treasury  and  used  for  the  relief  of  cholera  and  famine 
victims. 

The  Miles  report  "is  all  a  matter  of  hearsay, "  declares  the 
Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph,  while  "the  good  intent  of  the 
Government  and  its  agents  in  the  Philippines,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, has  been  amply  vindicated,  notwithstanding  Miles."  And 
the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says  that  "  General  Miles  has 
provided  a  disgraceful  finish  for  a  military  career  which  might 
have  been  an  honorable  one  but  for  his  own  jealousy,  perversity, 
and  littleness."  A  defense  of  the  army  that  is  more  calm  and 
temperate  than  most  appears  in  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Star  : 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  any  continued  reign 
of  terror  in  the  islands  on  account  of  the  persistent  misconduct 
of  American  officers.  The  opportunities  for  disclosing  the  truth 
are  too  many  and  too  open  to  permit  any  length  of  period  marked 
by  such  detestable  conduct.  The  American  army  standards  are 
not  lower  than  they  used  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  believed  that 
those  standards  are  higher  while  the  army  is  confronted  with 
this  exceptionally  difficult  and  novel  task.  The  checks  upon  the 
wanton  cruelty  of  officers  and  men  are  severe.  It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  after  a  supposedly  thorough  inspection  tour 
of  the  islands  the  general  commanding  the  forces  should  have 
been  enabled  to  find  only  this  series  of  old  cases  which  have 
been  so  carefully  winnowed  by  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the 
War  Office." 

Turning  now  to  the  anti-imperialist  comment,  we  are  told  by 
the  Hartford  Times  that  the  Miles  report  "is  a  dark  and  shame- 
ful chapter  in  the  history  of  'benevolent  assimilation.'"  The 
Baltimore  News  can  "almost  hear  the  sardonic  laugh  of  the 
Spaniard  "  as  he  compares  our  Philippine  record  with  his,  while 
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the  New  York  /Ft^rA/ believes  that  Weyler  "would  find  himself 
a  congenial  guest"  at  many  a  mess-dinner  party  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Our  rule  there  has  been  a  long,  black  record  of  brutality, 
torture,  and  murder,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  and 
■•  the  real  odium,  despite  our  imperialist  contemporaries, "  remarks 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "rests,  not  with  those  who  expose 
our  misdeeds,  but  with  those  who  commit  them." 


FRANCHISE     TAX     LAW     SUSTAINED     IN     NEW 
YORK. 

SOMETHING  like  fifteen  million  dollars  in  back  taxes  and 
twenty-two  millions  in  added  borrowing  capacity,  so  the 
newspapers  reckon,  is  granted  to  New  York  city  by  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals,  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  affirming  the  validity  of  the  state  franchise  tax  law.  The 
rest  of  the  State  will  gain  about  one-fifth  as  much.  The  millions 
that  the  other  States  of  the  Union  may  gain,  as  the  movement 
for  taxing  franchises  spreads,  has  not  been  estimated.  The 
New  York  law  was  passed  in  1899,  under  the  urgent  insistence 
of  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  has  been  in  litigation  ever  since, 
the  pictures<jue  feature  of  the  litigation  being  the  fact  that  ex- 
Senator  David  B.  Hill,  chief  counsel  for  the  corporations,  has 
been  fighting  the  law  on  the  ground  that  one  feature  that  was 
inserted  in  it  at  his  special  request  is  unconstitutional.  In  the 
original  form  proposed,  the  assessment  of  the  franchises  was  to 
be  made  by  local  assessors.  No  sooner  was  this  form  adopted 
by  the  legislature  than  Senator  Hill,  as  counsel  for  the  corpora- 
tions, induced  Governor  Roosevelt  to  call  the  legislature  together 
in  extraordinary  session  and  have  the  law  amended  so  as  to 
provide  for  assessment  by  a  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  on 
the  plea  that  so  large  a  task  could  not  be  well  performed  by  the 
many  disconnected  and  inharmonious  local  assessors.  When 
this  change  was  made,  Mr.  Hill  took  the  position  that  assess- 
ment by  a  state  board  was  unconstitutional,  and  he  has  been 
fighting  the  case  in  the  courts  on  that  ground  for  four  years. 
Now  the  highest  court  in  the  State  decides  against  him.  He  is 
contemplating  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
but  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  j^ressthat  to  figlit  the  case 
further  will  be  a  waste  of  time.     Says  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"The  lawyers  will  wiggle  to  the  end,  but,  we  feel  sure,  with- 
out avail.  Perhaps  David  B.  Hill  will  recover  from  the  slight  of 
a  unanimous  decision  against  him,  made  by  the  vote  of  the 
judges  whose  fortunes  he  has  sometimes  presumed  to  hint  he  held 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  go  to  Washington  to  tell  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  what  an  inexperienced  blunderer  and 
demagog  he  thinks  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  to  be.  If 
so,  it  will  be  an  interesting  occasion." 

Senator  Hill  argued  that  the  power  to  assess  has  always  been 
in  the  hands  of  officers  elected  by  the  people,  and  as  the  state 
constitution  says  that  officers  hitherto  elective  by  the  people 
shall  continue  to  be  elected,  he  held  that  the  grant  of  the  power 
of  assessing  franchises  to  a  state  board  contravened  that  clause 
of  the  constitution.     The  court,  however,  says: 

"The  statute  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances existing  when  it  was  passed,  which  were  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented.  The  system  thus  created  had  never  been 
known  betore,  and  as  its  main  subject  the  act  dealt  with  special 
franchises  which  had  never  been  taxed  before.  Property  un- 
known as  the  subject  of  taxation  to  the  framers  of  any  of  our 
constitutions  was  brought  into  the  system,  which  required  new 
methods  of  valuation  and  the  exercise  of  functions  which  had 
never  belonged  to  local  assessors. 

"The  |)roperty  was  sui generis,  and  from  its  nature  could  not 
be  valued  by  local  officers.  Unless  it  escaped  taxation  in  the 
future  as  it  had  in  the  past,  it  was  necessary  to  commit  the 
power  to  officers   with   new   functions,   wider  experience,  and 


greater  opportunities  for  observation,  who  would  be  able  to 
grasp  the  new  scheme  of  taxation  as  a  whole 

"  What  greater  calamity  in  the  shape  of  taxation  could  threaten 
the  vast  interests  involved  than  to  intrust  this  important  subject 
to  unskilled  and  incompetent  men,  some  of  them  willing,  it  may 
be,  not  only  to  protect  their  own  localities  at  the  expense  of 
others,  but  to  oppose  corporations  and  favor  individuals?  The 
burden  could  not  be  distributed  equally,  for  each  local  board 
would  have  its  own  method  and  theory.  Uniform  action  would 
be  impossible  and  conflict  and  confusion  would  result. 

"A  wider  view,  a  different  kind  of  judgment,  a  balancing  of 
localities  and  figures,  an  adjustment  and  equalization  of  burdens, 
and  an  exercise  of  functions  not  local  in  nature  were  required  to 
meet  the  situation 

"Property  created  by  the  legislature  and  never  intrusted  by  it 
to  the  local  assessors  can  not  with  propriety  be  said  to  have 
been  taken  away  from  them." 

Mr.  Hill  argued,  further,  that  this  taxation  by  the  State  vio- 
lated the  contract  between  the  corporation  and  the  municipality 
granting  the  franchise.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  appeal  may 
be  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  says  on  this  point : 

"There  is  no  provision  that  the  special  franchise,  or  the  prop- 
erty created  by  the  grant,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  Such 
a  stipulation  would  be  void,  for  no  municipality  has  power  to 
withdraw  property  from  the  taxing  power  of  the  State,  or  to  pro- 
vide by  ordinance  or  contract  that  it  shall  be  free  for  all  time 
from  the  common  burden  which  property  generally  has  to  bear. 
Taxation  is  the  rule  with  every  presumption  to  support,  while 
exemption  is  an  exception  with  every  presumption  against  it. 

"The  condition  upon  which  a  franchise  is  granted  is  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  grant,  the  payment  of  which  in  money,  or  by 
an  agreement  to  bear  some  burden,  brought  the  property  into 
existence,  which  thereupon  became  taxable  at  the  will  of  the 
legislature,  the  same  as  laud  granted  or  leased  by  the  State. 

"There  is  no  implied  covenant  that  property  sold  by  the  State 
can  not  be  taxed  by  the  State,  which  can  even  tax  its  own  bonds, 
given  to  borrow  money  for  its  own  use,  unless  they  contain  an 
express  stipulation  of  exemption." 

The  newspapers  are  almost  a  unit  in  their  ajjproval  of  this 
decision.     The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  : 

"This  conclusion  is  of  great  public  importance  and  widespread 
interest  because  it  establishes  the  status  of  a  new  class  of  taxa- 
ble property,  of  great  and  growing  value  in  every  large  city,  and 
in  many  towns  and  rural  districts.  Why  should  this  property 
not  be  taxed  like  any  other  owned  by  corporations  and  used  by 
them  as  a  means  of  making  profit  upon  their  capital?  Have 
they  not  in  fact  capitalized  it  in  the  amounts  upon  which  their 
profit  is  distributed?  The  capitalization  of  local  transit  and 
lighting  companies,  and  in  some  measure  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies,  has  been  based,  not  upon  the  capital  actually 
invested  in  their  various  appliances  or  the  cost  or  value  of  these 
as  tangible  property,  but  upon  an  earning  capacity  dependent 
upon  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  public  streets  and  highways 
with  them.  It  is  largely  the  value  of  this  'special  franchise' 
that  has  been  capitalized  and  made  to  carry  a  volume  of  stock 
and  bonds  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  investment  of  capital. 
In  that  process  it  has  been  treated  as  property,  whose  repre- 
sentatives in  the  form  of  securities  have  a  market  value  and  are 
bought  and  sold,  and  yet  the  corporations  have  protested  that  it 
is  not  property  upon  which  taxes  should  be  paid. 

Objection  is  made,  however,  by  the  New  York  Sun,  which 
thinks  that  "the  tendency  of  this  decision,  as  that  of  some  other 
recent  decisions  by  federal  and  state  courts,  is  to  enhance  the 
legislative  jiower  at  the  expense  of  the  judicial  power,  and  to 
make  the  Executive,  when  backed  by  the  legislature,  almost  a 
supreme  dictator."  And  the  New  York  Times  and  Commercial 
Advertiser  believe  that  the  plan  of  assessment  by  a  state  board 
is  open  to  criticism.  Assessment  by  a  state  board,  says  the  lat- 
ter paper,  "leaves  too  much,  not  only  to  the  judgment  of  the 
tax  officers,  but  also  to  their  integrity,"  for  "a  partisan  or  dis- 
honest board  would  have  the  corporations  and  investors  in  their 
secutiries  completely  at  its  mercy." 
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SUPREME   COURT   DECISION    ON    NEGRO 
SUFFRAGE. 

"T  17  HAT  would  the  fifteenth  amendment  bring  at  a  dead- 
*  '  letter  sale?"  asks  the  Washington  Post,  in  its  comment 
on  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  tlie  Alabama  suffrage  case  ; 
and  the  Springfield  Republican  thinks  the  amendment  is  as 
good  as  hung  up  in  the  national  museum  as  a  relic.  The 
decision  of  the  court,  in  the  case  thus  commented  on,  is  a  refusal 
to  grant  relief  to  Jackson  W.  Giles,  of  Montgomery  County, 
Ala.,  who  claims  that  he  and  other  negroes  in  that  county  are 
wrongfully  excluded  from  the  franchise  by  the  new  Alabama 
constitution.  The  Alabama  constitution,  ratified  in  November, 
Igor,  is  so  framed  as  to  admit  to  the  franchise  men  having  edu- 
cation and  regular  employment,  or  property  worth  $300.  or  a 
war  record  (personal  or  ancestral),  or  a  good  character  and  an 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Three  registrars 
appointed  in  each  county  pass  on  the  characters  of  the  appli- 
cants, and  it  is  not  denied  that  the  whites  succeed  in  gaining  the 
board's  approval,  and  the  blacks  fail  to  gain  it,  with  great  regu- 
larity. Giles  claims  that  the  constitution  is  a  fraud  and  that  in 
its  effect  it  violates  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  forbids  the  abridgment  or  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  by  any  State  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  The  court  decides  against 
this  claim,  on  the  ground  that  (liles  asks  the  court  to  grant  him 
the  right  to  vote  under  a  constitution  which  he  himself  alleges 
to  be  fraudulent,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  the  situation  is 
a  political  one,  and  relief  must  be  looked  for  from  the  political, 
not  from  the  judicial,  branch  of  the  Government.  The  majority 
opinion  is  written  by  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro  in  the  Civil  War,  and  is  con- 
curred in  by  Justices  Fuller,  McKenna,  White,  and  Peckham. 
Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Brown  dissent. 
The  majority  opinion  says,  in  part : 

"The  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  whole  registration  scheme 
of  the  Alabama  constitution  is  a  fraud  upon  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  asks  us  to  declare  it  void.  But,  of 
course,  he  could  not  maintain  a  bill  for  a  mere  declaration  in 
the  air.  He  does  not  try  to  do  so,  but  asks  to  be  registered  as  a 
party  under  the  void  instrument.  If  then  we  accept  the  conclu- 
sion, which  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  bill  to  maintain,  how 
can  we  make  the  court  a  party  to  the  unlawful  scheme  by  accept- 
ing it  and  adding  another  vote  to  its  fraudulent  lists?  If  a  white 
man  came  here  on  the  same  general  allegations,  admitting  his 
sj'mpathy  with  the  plan,  but  alleging  some  special  prejudice 
that  had  kept  him  off  the  list,  we  hardly  should  think  it  necessary 
to  meet  him  with  a  reasoned  answer.  But  the  relief  can  not  be 
varied  because  we  think  that  in  the  future  tlie  particular  plaintiff 
is  likely  to  try  to  overthrow  the  scheme.  If  we  accept  the  plain- 
tiff's allegations  for  the  purpose  of  his  case,  he  can  not  com- 
plain. It  seems  to  us  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  it 
is  wrong,  that  all  its  principal  allegations  are  immaterial,  and 
that  the  registration  plan  of  the  Alabama  constitution  is  valid, 
we  can  not  order  the  plaintiff's  name  to  be  registered. 

"It  is  not  an  answer  to  say  that  if  all  the  blacks  who  are  quali- 
fied according  to  the  letter  of  the  instrument  were  registered  the 
fraud  would  be  cured.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  probability 
that  any  way  now  is  open  in  which  more  than  a  few  could  be 
registered  ;  but  if  all  could  be  the  difficulty  could  not  be  over- 
come. If  the  sections  of  the  constitution  concerning  registration 
were  illegal  in  their  inception,  it  would  be  a  new  doctrine  in  con- 
stitutional law  that  the  original  invalidity  could  be  cured  by  an 
administration  which  defeated  their  intent.  We  express  no  opin- 
ion as  to  the  alleged  fact  of  their  unconstitutionality  bej'ond  say- 
ing that  we  are  not  willing  to  assume  that  thej'  are  valid  in  the 
face  of  the  allegations  and  main  object  of  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  the  relief  which  it  was  necessary  to  pray  in  order  that 
the  object  should  be  secured. 

"The  other  difficulty  is  of  a  different  sort,  and  strikingly  rein- 
forces the  argument  that  equity  can  not  undertake  now,  any 
more  than  it  has  in  the  past,  to  enforce  political  rights,  and  also 


the  suggestion  that  state  constitutions  were  not  left  unmentioned 
in  paragraph  1,979  by  accident.  In  determining  whether  a  court 
of  equity  can  take  jurisdiction,  one  of  the  first  questions  is  what 
it  can  do  to  enforce  any  order  that  it  may  make.  This  is  alleged 
to  be  the  conspiracy  of  the  State,  allho  the  State  is  not  and  could 
not  be  made  a  party  to  the  bill.  The  Circuit  Court  has  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  control  its  action  by  any  direct  means,  and 
if  we  leave  the  State  out  of  consideration  the  court  has  as  little 
practical  power  to  deal  with  the  people  of  the  State  in  a  body. 

"The  bill  imports  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in- 
tended to  keep  the  blacks  from  voting.  To  meet  such  intent 
something  more  than  ordering  the  plaintitt''s  name  inscribed  on 
the  lists  of  1902  will  be  needed.  If  the  conspiracy  and  the  intent 
exist,  a  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  will  not  defeat  tliem.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  supervise  the  voting  in  that  State  by  officers 
of  the  court,  it  seems  to  us  that  all  that  the  plaintiff  could  get 
from  equity  would  be  an  empty  form.  Apart  from  damages  to 
the  individual,  relief  from  a  great  political  wrong,  if  done  as 
alleged  by  the  people  of  a  State  and  the  State  itself,  must  be 
given  by  them  or  by  the  legislative  and  political  department  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

The  dissenting  opinions  are  thus  outlined  in  a  Washington 
despatch  to  the  New  York  Sun : 

"The  dissenting  justices  concur  in  declaring  that  the  Circuit 
Court,  in  which  the  suit  was  originally  brought,  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  case  and  it  should  have  been  sent  back  there  for  trial. 
Justice  Harlan,  however,  considers  that  question  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  overturning  of  a  long  line  of  the  court's  precedents 
by  absolutely  passing  by  the  only  question  it  was  asked  to  pass 
upon  and  going  out  of  its  way  to  decide  the  case  on  its  merits. 
His  opinion  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  that  of  Justice  Holmes, 
and  all  of  it  except  two  lines  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
new  and  startling  doctrines  of  procedure  by  the  court  and  cita- 
tions from  prior  decisions  to  the  contrary. 

"And  Justice  Brewer,  for  himself  and  Justice  Brown,  shows 
by  numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  expressly  gives  the  Circuit  Court  juris- 
diction over  just  such  cases.  The  plaintiff's  bill,  he  holds, 
should  entitle  him  to  a  judicial  hearing  and  decision.  It  showed 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Alabama,  and  registration  and  qualifica- 
tion to  vote  was  wrongfully  denied  him.  That  many  others 
were  similarly  treated  did  not  destroy  his  rights  or  deprive  him 
of  relief  in  the  courts.  'That  such  relief  will  be  given,'  he 
declares,  'has  been  again  and  again  affirmed  in  both  national 
and  state  courts.'  " 

The  newspapers  that  disagree  with  the  majority  opinion  ex- 
press the  hope  that  this  matter  will  come  up  before  the  court 
again,  and  will  receive  different  treatment.  Thus  the  Sjiring- 
field  Republican  says : 

"Plainly  the  fifteenth  amendment  has  been  violated  in  the 
practical  effect  of  the  Alabama  constitution,  which  denies  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  and  color.  But  that  question 
awaits  official  determination,  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  alone,  and  not  Congress,  can  decide  it.  Congress  is  power- 
less in  the  matter,  and  if  all  attempts  to  bring  about  an  official 
determination  of  the  question  are  to  be  put  down  on  various 
technical  grounds,  as  in  the  present  case,  then  the  fifteenth 
amendment  will  have  to  be  considered  as  having  been  hung  up 
in  the  national  museum  for  people  to  look  at  as  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  reconstruction  age." 

The  New  York  Tribune  al.so  looks  to  the  court  for  further 
action.      It  says  : 

"Somewhere,  somehow,  there  must  be  a  way  of  passing  on  the 
constitutionality  of  state  laws  which  plainly  nullify  the  spirit  of 
the  federal  Constitution,  and  it  is  no  more  an  assumption  of  the 
administrative  functions  of  a  state  government  for  the  court  to 
declare  that  state  authorities  can  not  deprive  negroes  of  a  ballot 
on  pretexts  which  do  not  exclude  white  men  than  it  is  for  the 
court  to  overrule  any  other  action  of  a  State  or  its  officers." 

Other  papers,  however,  think  that  negro  suffrage  has  proved  a 
failure,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  to  stop  the  campaign  of  disfranchisement.     Says  the  Phil- 
adelphia Record: 

"  Back  of  the  legal  questions  there  is  the  fundamental  fact  that 
white  men  will  not  submit  to  the  government  of  black,  red,  yel- 
low, or  brown  men.  That  is  a  racial  axiom  and  is  not  limited  to 
the  United  States.  But  the  colored  people  are  secure  in  their 
personal  rights,  and  not  all  of  them  are  disfranchised.  They 
can  obtain  education  and  property,  cultivate  the  soil,  practise 
the  mechanic  arts  and  the  professions.  The  majority  of  them 
are  notoriously  unfit  for  political  privileges.  Their  relations 
with  the  white  people  are  friendly,  as  they  recently  testified  in 
Richmond.  With  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  character,  the 
acquisition  of  property  and  the  development  of  civic  spirit,  they 
will  fit  themselves  for  political  privileges,  and  will  then  acquire 
them.  The  best  men  among  themselves  deprecate  the  political 
activity  of  the  colored  people." 

The  Charleston  i^ews  and  Courier  takes  the  view  that  no 
amount  of  education  can  make  the  negro  fit  to  vote : 

"The  original  purpose  of  those  who  strove  so  heroically  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  did  not  contemplate  the  conversion  of  the 
slave  into  the  voter,  but  only  to  make  his  lot  in  life  easier,  to 
relieve  him  from  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  and  labors  to  others,  and 
to  encompass  him  by  such  provisions  of  the  law  as  would  protect 
him  from  violence  and  oppression.  Education  does  not  change 
the  racial  character  of  the  negro.  Read  he  ever  so  readily,  and 
speak  he  ever  so  eloquently,  at  the  last  he  is  the  negro  still.  He 
can  not  get  rid  of  his  inheritance.  For  some  purpose  he  was 
made  a  negro,  and  such  he  will  remain.  We  do  not  believe  he 
can  be  safely  injected  into  the  body  of  American  citizenship 
anywhere,  and  this  view  of  the  question  ought  to  be,  and  must 
be,  considered  seriously  now  or  hereafter." 


THE    LOUISIANA    PURCHASE   CELEBRATION. 

I^IILv  President,  ex-President  Cleveland,  governors  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  ambassadors  from  foreign  lands,  edito- 
rial and  magazine  writers,  and  orators  of  varying  degrees  of  elo- 
quence brought  before  the  public  mind  last  week  the  importance 
of  the  vast  transaction  concluded  on  April  30,  1803,  when  Napo- 
leon, for  $15,000,000,  transferred  to  the  United  States  a  million 
acres  of  wilderness,  which  doubled  the  area  of  our  country  and 
has  added  fourteen  stars  to  the  national  flag.  The  wheat  crop 
raised  every  year  in  this  former  wilderness,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  products,  would  pay  the  $15,000,000  a  hundred  times  over, 
we  are  told  ;  and  the  exposition  that  celebrates  the  transfer  will 
cost  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  territory  itself  cost.  To- 
day the  "Louisiana  Purchase"  contains  15,000,000  people  and 
has  an  assessed  valuation  of  over  $r>, 500, 000,000.     Its  political 
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value  has  been  even  more  important.  Twice,  says  the  New 
York  Sun,  this  purchase  has  saved  the  Union  from  disruption. 
Had  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  remained  in  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  Power,  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghanies  would 
have  parted  company  with  the  Atlantic-coast  States  to  obtain 
commercial  privileges  from  that  Power,  either  by  treaty  or  an- 
nexation. Again,  when  the  South  tried  to  set  up  a  separate  gov- 
ernment that  would  control  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
men  of  the  West  crowded  to  the  front,  not  only  to  preserve  the 
nation,  but  to  preserve  their  free  outlet  to  the  Gulf.  "Nor  can 
it  be  doubled,"  adds  The  Sun,  "that  if  Lee  had  conquered  at 
Gettysburg  and  the  cause  of  secession  had  been  made  trium- 
phant, all  the  States  adjoining  the  Mississippi  River  would  soon 
have  found  themselves  drawn  to  the  Confederacy  that  they 
could  not  have  withstood." 

Nowhere  has  the  importance  of  the  purchase  been  handled  in 
a  more  masterly  manner  than  in  the  speeches  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  ex-President  Cleveland  at  the  dedication  of  the 
exposition  at  St.  Louis.  President  Roosevelt  dwelt  upon  the  un- 
precedented character  of  this  expansion  of  our  territory.  "The 
Grecian  states,"  he  recalled,  "performed 'remarkable  feats  of 
colonization,  but  each  colony,  as  soon  as  created,  became  entirely 
independent  of  the  mother  state  and  in  after-years  was  almost 
as  apt  to  prove  its  enemy  as  its  friend."  With  Rome,  however, 
"the  exact  opposite  occurred,"  and  the  imperial  city  "expanded 
her  rule  over  the  entire  civilized  world  by  a  process  which  kept 
the  nation  strong  and  united,  but  gave  no  room  whatever  for 
local  liberty  and  self-government," a  process  which  "let  an  over- 
centralization  eat  out  the  vitals  of  their  empire  until  it  became 
an  empty  shell ;  so  that  when  the  barbarians  came  they  destroyed 
only  what  had  already  become  worthless  to  the  world."  Our 
expansion  over  the  Louisiana  purchase  not  only  avoided  these 
errors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  gave  the  world  a  new  idea.  The 
nations  of  Europe,  up  to  that  time,  had  treated  their  colonists, 
not  as  self-governing  equals,  but  as  subjects  ;  the  United  States 
divided  its  new  territory  into  States  and  admitted  them  on  com- 
plete equality  with  the  old.  "The  process  which  we  began,"  the 
President  added,  "has  since  been  followed  by  all  the  great 
peoples  who  were  capable  both  of  expansion  and  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  now  the  world  accepts  it  as  the  natural  process,  as 
the  rule  ;  but  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  it  was  not  merely 
exceptional ;  it  was  unknown."     He  went  on  to  say  : 

"The  history  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
Purchase  is  an  epitome  of  the  entire  history  of  our  people. 
Within  these  limits  we  have  gradually  built  up  State  after  State 
until  now  they  many  times  over  surpass  in  wealth,  in  popula- 
tion, and  in  many-sided  development  the 
original  thirteen  States  as  they  were  when 
their  delegates  met  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. The  people  of  these  States  have 
shown  themselves  mighty  in  war  with  their 
fellow  man.  and  mighty  in  strength  to  tame 
the  rugged  wildernes.s.  They  could  not 
thus  have  conquered  the  forest  and  the 
prairie,  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  had 
they  not  possessed  the  great  fighting  vir- 
tues, the  qualities  which  enable  a  people  to 
overcome  the  forces  of  hostile  men  and 
hostile  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  have  used  aright  their  conquest 
had  they  not,  in  addition,  possessed  the 
qualities  of  sclf-niasfbry  and  self-restraint, 
the  power  of  acting  in  combination  with 
their  fellows,  the  power  of  yielding  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  and  of  building  up  an  or- 
derly civilization.  Courage  and  hardihood 
are  indispensable  virtues  in  a  pcojile  ;  but 
the  i)eopli;  which  possesses  no  others  can 
never  rise  high  in  the  scale  either  of  ])ower 
T  OK  I  HE  WAV.  or  of  culture.     Great  peoples  must  have  in 
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comes  ouly  when  individuals  fully  recognize  their  duties  to  one 
another  and  to  the  whole  body  politic,  and  are  able  to  join  to- 
gether in  feats  of  constructive  statesmanship  and  of  honest  and 
effective  administration," 

Ex-President  Cleveland's  address  was  a  scholarly  and  illumi- 
nating review  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  transfer  of  the 
territory.  Many  have  wondered  how  Napoleon  ever  came  to 
make  such  a  losing  trade  ;  Mr.  Cleveland  thinks  it  was  due  to 
the  interposition  of  divine  Providence.     He  said : 

'  "In  the  midst  of  our  rejoicing  to-day  it  is  peculiarly  fitting 
that  we  recall  with  .soberness  and  meekness  some  of  the  happen- 
ings in  connection  with  the  great  event  we  celebrate  which  im- 
pressively illustrate  the  interposition  of  divine  Providence  in 
our  behalf.  We  sought  from  a  nation  ruled  by  one  whose  ambi- 
tion was  boundless  and  whose  scheme  for  aggrandizement  knew 
neither  the  obligations  of  public  morality  nor  the  restraints  of 
good  faith  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  such 
insignificant  territory  as  would  make  such  navigation  useful. 
While  our  efforts  towardthe  accomplishment  of  this  slight  result 
languished  and  we  were  fast  assuming  a  hopeless  condition,  the 
autocrat  of  France  suddenly  commanded  one  of  his  ministers  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  our  waiting  and  dispirited  repre- 
sentatives, and  exclaimed:  'I  renounce  Louisiana.  It  is  not 
only  New  Orleans  I  cede.  It  is  the  whole  colony,  without 
reserve. ' 

"It  was  only  nineteen  days  thereafter  that  the  treaty  transfer- 
ring to  us  the  magnificent  domain  comprised  within  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  was  concluded. 

"This  astonishing  change  in  our  prospects,  which  dissipated 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  our  Government  and  revived  the 
promise  of  our  perpetuity  and  happy  destiny,  came  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Bonaparte  was  organizing  a  force  to  occupy  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  in  the  prosecution  of  colonial  occupation  and 
development  which,  if  consummated,  would  probably  have  closed 
the  door  even  to  the  slight  acquisition  which  we  originally 
sought.  The  French  colony  of  San  Domingo  was,  however,  a 
prime  factor  in  this  scheme  of  occupation,  and  it  was  essential 
to  its  success  that  this  colony  and  Louisiana  should  both  be  in- 
cluded and  should  supplement  each  other.  A  serious  revolt  then 
raging  in  San  Domingo  delaying  proceedings,  the  occupation  of 
Louisiana  was  postponed  until  this  revolt  should  be  overcome. 
The  troops  sent  from  France  to  accomplish  this  apjjarently  easy 
task  were  so  stubbornly  resisted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
freed  blacks,  fighting  against  their  reenslavement,  and  they 
suffered  so  terribly  from  climate  conditions  and  deadly  fever 
that  after  the  sacrifice  of  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers,  many 
of  whom  were  intended  for  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Louisi- 
ana, Bonaparte's  plan  for  the  occupation  of  both  colonies  miscar- 
ried. This  disappointment  and  the  conception  of  new  schemes 
of  war  and  conquest  by  the  restless  dictator  of  France,  and  his 
need  of  money  to  carry  out  these  schemes,  were  controlling  cir- 
cumstances in  leading  him  to  throw  in  our  lap  the  entire  Louisiana 
Territory.  None  of  these  circumstances  were  within  our  procure- 
ment or  knowledge  ;  but  who  shall  say  that  God  was  not  accom- 
plishing His  designs  in  our  behalf  amid  the  turmoil  and  distress- 


ing scenes  of  San  Domingo's  revolt?  And  how  can  it  be  said 
that  there  was  no  Providence  in  the  unexpected,  unyielding, 
and  successful  fight  for  continued  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes  of  San  Domingo,  or  in  the  fatal  pestilence  that  vied 
with  bloody  warfare  in  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  subjuga- 
tion, or  in  the  fever  of  war  and  aggression  which  heated  the 
blood  of  Bonaparte,  all  combining  to  turn  him  away  from  the 
occupation  of  the  Louisiana  Territory?  All  these  things,  so 
remote  and  so  far  out  of  our  sight,  pointed  with  the  coercion  that 
belongs  to  the  decree  of  God  to  a  consummation  which  restored 
to  our  people  peace  and  contentment,  and  secured  to  our  nation 
extension  and  development  beyond  the  dreams  of  our  fathers. 

"Thus  we  may  well  recall  in  these  surroundings  the  wonder- 
ful measure  of  prophecy's  fulfilment  within  the  span  of  a  short 
centur)-,  the  spirit,  the  patriotism,  and  the  civic  virtue  of  Ameri- 
cans who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  God's  overruling  of 
the  wrath  of  man  and  his  devious  ways  for  the  blessing  of  our 
nation." 

Considerable  complaint  is  heard  in  regard  to  the  treatment  the 
visitors  received  in  St.  Louis.  Governors  of  States  which  had 
made  large  appropriations  found  themselves  practically  ignored. 
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it  is  said,  and  had  to  hunt  up  their  own  hotel  acconimotlations, 
not  always  with  the  best  results.  Governor  Uurbin  and  staff,  of 
Indiana,  left  on  Friday,  refusing  to  remain  for  "State  day,"  in 
which  they  were  scheduled  to  take  part.  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  party,  after  the  dedication  exercises,  had  to  hustle  with 
the  rest  of  the  crowd  for  coffee  and  sandwiches  at  a  near-by  lunch- 
counter.  The  President  was  lucky  enough  to  get  in  front  of  a 
pile  of  sandwiches,  but  was  kept  busy  passing  them  to  his  neigh- 
bors. When  his  train  reached  Kansas  City  he  is  represented  as 
saying  to  a  New  Yovk'St/»  reporter:  "You  can  print  for  me  that 
my  party  had  notiiing  fit  to  eat  while  in  St.  Louis  and  were  not 
accorded  decent  treatment." 


THE    POST-OFFICE  SCANDALS. 


TT  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  tiiere  is  a  deplorabk 
■'■     of  mismanagement,  dickering,  and  malfeasance  in 


le  amount 
lagement,  dickering,  and  malfeasance  inthePost- 
Ofiice  Department ;  facts  are  coming  out  which  are  causing  the 
public  to  lose  much  of  the  confidence  it  has  had  in  this  great 
business  department  of  , the  Government."  So  says  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal  (Rep.),  and  so,  in  effect,  say  many  other  papers 
which  have  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  investigation. 
The  Chicago  'Irihiine  (Rep.),  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.), 
the  New  York  E'i'ening  Post  (Ind.),  and  other  papers  are  calling 
on  the  Postmaster-General  to  lift  the  veil  of  secrecy  that  has 
shrouded  the  investigation  thus  far,  and  to  give  the  public  the 
facts.  "The  constant  publication  of  uncorroborated  charges," 
says  The  Tribune,  "demoralizes  the  department  and  confuses 
the  public."  The  only  important  incident  of  the  investigation 
that  has  been  given  complete  publicity  was  Mrs.  Tyner's  removal 
of  papers  from  a  government  safe  in  the  office  formerly  occupied 
by  her  husband,  James  N.  Tyner,  Assistant  Attorney-General 
for  the  Post-Office  Department.  General  and  Mrs.  Tyner  are 
both  advanced  in  years,  the  former  is  in  broken  health,  and  Mrs. 
Tyner  declares  that  she  took  from  the  safe  only  some  private 
papers  of  her  husband's  and  a  package  of  government  papers 
of  slight  importance,  which  were  jiromptly  returned.  General 
Tyner  had  sent  in  liis  resignation  in  March,  to  take  effect  May  i. 
and  his  wife  says  she  was  merely  removing  his  papers  from  the 
office  in  view  of  his  retirement.  It  is  stated  on  the  other  side, 
however,  that  General  Tyner  was  suspected  of  dealings  with 
firms  who  wished  to  make  illegal  use  of  the  mails,  that  his  resig- 
nation was  sent  in  "by  request,"  and  that  he  had  agreed  not  to 
continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  while  his  resigna- 
tion was  pending.  It  is  suspected  that  incriminating  papers 
may  iiave  been  among  tliose  removed  from  the  safe  by  Mrs. 
Tyner,  and  the  case  has  been  turned  over  to  the  criminal  authori- 
ties ;  but  as  there  is  no  way  of  proving  that  the  papers  were  not 
what  Mrs.  Tyner  says  they  were,  the  pro.secution  may  experi- 
ence some  difficulty.  General  Tyner  was  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  service  by  the  Postmaster-General  on  April  22,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  safe  incident. 

The  charge  was  made  last  week  l)y  Seymour  L.  Tuiloch,  for 
twenty  years  cashier  of  the  Washington  Posl-Oflice,  that  a  postal 
investigation  was  started  during  the  term  of  Charles  P^mory 
Smith  as  Postmaster-General,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  stopped  the 
investigation.     Mr.  Smith  denies  the  charge.      He  says: 

"It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  investigation  was  made 
by  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  an  independent  officer 
and  the  highest  auditing  officer  of  the  Government,  and  that  I 
could  not  have  stopi)c(l  it  if  I  had  wanted  to. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  came  from 
his  inquiry.  The  Controller  had  the  vouchers  in  question  be- 
fore him  for  months,  and  after  as  tl.orough  an  examination  as 
he  could  give  he  concluded  that  there  were  irregularities,  which 
consisted  largely,  not  altogether,  of  charging  to  one  account 
what  ought  to  be  charged  to  another,  and  others  of  that  cliarac- 
ter.     He  finally  allowed   and   passed  all  of  the  accounts  except  a 


few.  with  the  understanding  that  the  things  criticized  should  be 
changed." 

Tlie  stories  of  the  j)ostal  scandals  have  reached  the  public 
largely  in  the  form  of  rumors  reported  by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents. The  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.)  summarizes 
these  reports  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  The  most  guilty  of  the  high  officials  after  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Post-Oftice  Department  James  N.  Tyner,  who 
some  time  ago  resigned,  are  declared  to  be  General  Superintend- 
ent Geoige  W.  Beavers,  of  the  Division  of  Salaries  and  Allow- 
ances in  the  office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and 
General  Superintendent  A.  W.  Machen,  of  the  Division  of  Free 
Delivery,  in  the  same  office.     Beavers  has  also  resigned. 

"George  W.  Beavers  is  charged  with  being  the  paid  repre- 
sentative of  the  Postal  Clerks'  Association,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  he  used  his  official  position  to  lobby  to  secure  increased 
appropriations  for  the  clerks.  Congress  frequently  has  author- 
ized an  increase  of  the  pay  of  the  clerks.  It  also  is  charged  that 
Beavers  antagonized  the  legislation  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
letter-carriers,  whose  association  Beavers  did  not  represent. 

"Beavers  also  is  charged  with  being  a  member  of  a  promotion 
syndicate,  which  sold  promotions  for  S25  each  and  a  monthly 
percentage.  As  a  result  of  these  charges  the  promotions  of 
1,776  clerks  in  the  New  York  Post-Office  were  ordered  held  up 
until  an  investigation  could  be  made. 

"Beavers,  it  also  is  claimed,  violated  the  law  by  authorizing 
a  larger  number  of  appointments  of  high-salaried  postal  clerks 
than  is  allowed  by  the  law,  and  of  reducing  the  number  of  lower 
salaried  clerks.  Orders  to  correct  this  abuse  have  been  given 
bj'  the  oflicials. 

"Definite  charges  are  made  that  A.  W.  Machen  was  instru- 
mental in  spending  $500,000  for  equipping  the  country  with  mail- 
boxes of  flimsy  construction  in  place  of  the  more  substantial 
ones.  It  is  charged  that  there  was  no  excuse  nor  reason  for 
wasting  this  half-million  dollars,  especially  as  the  new  boxes  are 
not  as  good  as  the  old  ones. 

"In  the  matter  of  painting  the  letter-boxes  it  is  claimed  that 
there  has  been  gross  extravagance,  the  Government  paying  97 
cents  for  the  painting  of  each  box  as  well  as  the  hotel  bills  and 
the  railroad  fares  of  the  inspectors  to  look  after  the  work,  whereas 
in  one  instance  a  private  contractor  did  the  same  work  for  38 
cents. 

"A.  W.  Machen  is  charged  with  making  a  contract  with  a 
New  York  clock  company  for  four  years  instead  of  one.  The 
contract  has  disappeared  from  the  files  of  the  Department,  and 
the  Postmaster-General  has  called  on  the  company  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  contract  at  once  or  it  will  be  revoked.  Mr.  Machen 
IS  charged  with  furnishing  information  to  a  company  which  sells 
wagons  to  the  rural  free-delivery  carriers  which  enabled  that  com- 
jiany  to  dispose  of  its  goods  to  the  exclusion  of  other  contractors. 

"Tliere  are  also  serious  accusations  against  M.  A.  W.  Louis, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Supplies  in  the  office  of  the  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-Cjeneral,  to  the  effect  that  he  has,  in  collusion 
with  a  rubber-stamp  manufacturer,  practised  extensive  extor- 
tions upon  the  Government.  Louis  is  also  charged  with  pur- 
chasing typewriters  at  a  cost  of  from  $15  to  $30  above  the  retail 
price.  Another  one  of  the  charges  is  that  5,'X)0  cash  registers 
were  purchased  at  a  price  $25  higher  than  the  retail  Hgure. 
These  charges  are  specific  and  in  many  instances  are  backed  by 
the  evidence  of  reputable  persons.  General  charges  have  been 
made  that  enormous  quantities  of  typewriters,  registering  time- 
clocks,  safes,  mail-boxes,  mail-bags,  penholders,  rubber  stamps, 
stationery,  and  other  supplies  have  i)een  purcha.sed  and  forced 
upon  the  ptjstmasters  throughout  the  country. 

"It  is  reported  that  much  evidence  has  been  gathered  which 
shows  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  post-office  contracts  are 
tainted  with  corruption,  collusion,  and  a  division  of  the  juofits 
with  the  coutr.iclors.  The  ablest  inspectors  in  tiie  government 
cmiiloy  are  engaged  in  collecting  this  evidence.  Members  of  the 
ring  are  reported  t<)  li.ive  secured  great  favor  with  Senators  and 
ReiMcsentalives  by  their  readiness  to  grant  their  requests  in 
regard  to  appointments,  promotion,  and  contracts,  so  that  it  was 
customary  for  those  asking  favors  to  ignore  the  Poslmaster- 
fieiieral,  and  go  directly  to  his  subordinates. 

"  Unfortunately  for  justice,  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to 
these  dishonest  jobbers  is  to  lose  their  jilaces.  They  are  not 
likely  to  be  prosecuted  for  their  crimes.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  punish  politicians  for  any  offense." 
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WHITMAN'S    INFLUENCE   IN   GERMANY. 

HKRR  WILIIELM  VON  POLENZ,  an  eminent  German 
writer,  who  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressed during  his  stay  here  his  surprise  that  there  is  no  sign  in  the 
present  intellectual  life  of  this  country  that  the  message  of  Walt 
Whitman  has  been  "grasped  or  even  duly  appreciated."  His 
attention  was  thereupon  called  to  the  impress  of  Whitman's 
influence  upon  several  of  the  younger  American  poets ;  to  the 
"Whitman  Fellowship."  organized  in  many-cities  ;  to  The  Con- 
servator, a  monthly  journal  of  the  Whitman  spirit  published  in 
Philadelphia  by  Horace  Traubel ;  and  to  numerous  other  proofs 
of  the  quiet  working  of  tlie  Whitman  leaven — among  these  "a 
little  liberal  congregation  in  New  York,  where  passages  from 
Whitman's  writings  used  as  responsive  readings  form  a  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  unique  and  inspiring  Sundaj-  service." 
Herr  von  Polenz  was  much  interested.  He  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  kind,  altho  he  had  been  in  the  country  several  months 
and  had  associated  largely  with  Americans  of  high  intellectual 
standing. 

This  incident  is  related  in  the  pages  of  The  Conservator 
(April)  by  Mrs.  A.  von  Ende,  a  German  lady  now  resident  in 
this  country,  who  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  attitude  of  this  German  author,  whose  story  of  peasant 
life,  '  Der  Buettnerbauer, '  was  recently  translated  into  French 
and  preceded  bj'  a  highly  laudatory  preface  by  Tolstoy,  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  esteem  in  which  Whitman  is  held  in  Germany.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  iS6S  the  poet  Freiligrath  had  hailed  the 
author  of  '  Leaves  of  Grass  '  as  a  wonderful  phenomenon  and  had 
offered  a  warm  and  just  estimate  of  his  personality  as  it  is  por- 
trayed in  his  verse.  But  the  great  events  of  the  seventies  so 
completely  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  nation  and  turned 
it  from  everything  foreign  to  national  topics  that  the  interest 
Freiligrath  had  barely  awakened  passed  away,  leaving  little 
more  than  a  memory.  Almost  twenty  years  elapsed  before 
Whitman  was  once  more  presented  to  German  readers.  Prof. 
Karl  Knortz,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  then  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  limn  the  portrait  of  the 'poet  of  democ- 
racy,' as  the  title-page  read,  and  soon  after  T.  W.  Rolleston 
published  some  translations.  These  two  little  works  were  proba- 
bly instrumental  in  bringing  Whitman  before  the  new  generation 
of  German  writers,  then  strenuously  striving  to  revolutionize  the 
literature  of  their  country  by  the  introduction  of  new  spiritual 
and  esthetic  ideals.  These  young  men  were  not  deluded  by  the 
political  greatness  of  their  fatherland  and  the  romantic  charm  of 
a  new  revived  medievalism.  They  protested  against  the  aliena- 
tion of  literature  and  life,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  wave  of 
naturalism  which  had  come  from  the  defeated  arch-enemy  be- 
yond the  Rhine.  They  were  susceptible  to  any  foreign  influence 
that  promised  to  rescue  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country  from 
the  fatuous  self-complacency  of  patriotic  pride. 

"Upon  minds  eager  to  escape  from  stagnating  conventionali- 
ties and  from  the  popular  prettiness,  which  so  becomingly  con- 
cealed intellectual  and  emotional  impotence  and  a  threadbare  tho 
blustering  idealism,  the  rugged  spontaneity  and  primeval  sane- 
ness  of  Whitman,  'teaching  the  average  man  the  glory  of  his 
daily  walk  and  toil,'  burst  like  a  revelation.  Whitman  became 
a  subject  of  study  to  the  creative  and  the  critical  minds  of  Young 
Germany.  When  he  died  in  1892  one  of  the  most  significant 
tributes  to  his  genius  came  from  the  pen  of  Johannes  Schlaf,  a 
pioneer  of  the  new  school  in  fiction  and  drama." 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  work  on  modern  German  literature  to-day, 
continues  the  writer,  which  does  not  in  some  way — "approvingly 
or  regretfully,  according  to  the  author's  personal  convictions" — 
acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of  Germany's  younger  lyrical 
poets  to  Walt  Whitman.  Kuno  Francke's  "  History  of  German 
Literature  "  is  cited,  as  is  also  Dr.  James  Taft  Hatfield's  collec- 
tion of  "German  Lyrics  and  Ballads."     We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"A  glance  at  certain  volumes  of  verse  published  in  Germany 
in  the  last  decade   is  sure  to  reveal  passages  reminiscent  of 


Whitman.  He  not  only  helped  the  poets  of  Young  Germany  to 
revolutionize  form,  but  he  opened  the  negative  and  skeptical 
minds  of  these  embiyonic  Fausts  to  a  more  hopeful  view  of  life. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  their  schismatic  partizan  tendencies 
enabled  them  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  message  in  its  full 
breadth  ;  for  the  humor  of  Whitman's  invasion  of  the  poetry  of 
Germany  lies  in  the  seriousness  with  which  all  sorts  of  schools 
and  systems  began  to  claim  him.  The  realists  found  reason  to  re- 
vere him  as  a  patron  saint  of  their  cult  of  the  commonplace.  The 
symbolists,  in  attempting  to  imitate  the  sonorous  sweep  of  his 
prophetic  strains,  rushed  into  inarticulate  rhapsodies  of  orphic 
depth.  Others  merely  borrowed  the  form  and  used  it  as  vehicle 
for  their  individual  ism  or  egoism  of  the  Nietzsche  or  the  Stirner 
mold;  and  no  doubt  animated  discussions,  whether  he  was  an 
anarchist,  a  communist,  or  a  socialist,  are  still  as  plentiful  among 
his  readers  and  imitators  in  Germany  as  they  are  here. 

"But  the  main  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  this  American  vir- 
tually did  become  a  power,  the  influence  of  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  ;  and  tho  much  of  the  poetry  of  this  latest  period 
of  German  storm  and  stress,  conceived  in  the  evident  ambition 
to  be  Whitmanesque,  was  sadly  abortive  and  need  not  be  taken 
seriously,  in  the  saner  and  maturer  minds  of  the  generation  the 
Whitman  leaven  blended  harmoniously  with  the  most  cherished 
longings  of  its  noblest  individuals,  and  the  results  are  wcil  worthy 
of  notice.  It  seems  natural  that  of  the  poets  who  so  eloquently 
eulogized  Whitman,  Johannes  Scldaf  should  be  the  one  whose 
verse  suggests  the  most  interesting  parallelisms  of  thought  and 
form.  Yet  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that  both  in  the  prose 
poem  Fruehling  published  in  1896,  and  in  the  volume  of  verse 
entitled  '  Helldunkel,'  and  published  in  1899,  there  is  a  strong 
individual  coloring  and  a  delicious  personal  flavor,  and  tho  the 
influence  of  Whitman  is  instinctively  felt  it  is  not  easily  defined. 
I  doubt  whether  'The  Kingdom  of  Children,'  'The  One,'  'The 
Word,'  '  Ecstas}', '  'On  the  Beach,'  'In  the  Depth,*  and  'Song  of 
Death,'  could  have  been  written  without  the  inspiration  received 
from  Whitman.  The  'barbaric  yawp'  of  the  American  poet 
undeniably  reverberates  iij  the  hypersensitive  minds  of  young 
German)'  and  is  reflected  in  their  verse." 


"UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN"   AND   THE  NEW  YORK 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

THE  decision  of  the  New  York  public-school  superintendents 
to  exclude  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  from  the  school  libraries, 
on  the  ground  that  the  book  is  calculated  to  keep  alive  sectional 
feeling,  evokes  surprised  comment  from  several  of  the  news- 
papers. The  New  York  Times  points  out  that  this  action  "is 
sure  to  excite  much  more  discussion  than  the  book  itself  would 
now  do  if  left  to  win  the  attention  of  the  scholars  on  its  intrinsic 
merits  as  a  story."     The  New  York  Tribune  comments  : 

"The  argument  brought  in  favor  of  the  action  was  that  the 
book  treated  of  the  days  of  slavery  in  the  South,  and,  inasmuch 
as  slavery  existed  no  longer,  the  book  should  be  barred  from 
circulation  among  the  children.  The  men  who  voted  to  exclude 
the  book  probably  had  in  mind  also  the  fact  that  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  '  contained  much  pertaining  to  the  South  as  it  was  before 
the  war  which  was  exaggerated  and  distorted,  and  they  saw  no 
reason  why  these  misrepresentations  should  be  handed  down  to 
the  rising  generation. 

"There  is  unquestionably  some  force  in  these  arguments,  but 
we  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  book  should  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  where  the  children  could  read  it.  'Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,'  whatever  its  faults,  enormously  stimulated  the 
agitation  against  slavery  from  which  it  sprang,  and,  almost  uni- 
versally translated,  created  a  deep  impression  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  The  institution  which  it  described  has  been 
uprooted.  .  A  new,  vigorous,  healthy  South  has  sprung  up  where 
the  South  in  which  Uncle  Tom  lived  and  where  a  Legree  was 
possible  existed.  But  those  who  ascribe  to  the  book  a  place 
among  the  forces  which  obliterated  slavery  think  that  taking  it 
off  the  school  catalogs  is  like  destroying  the  utterances  of  Garri- 
son, Greeley,  Phillips,  and  Beecher,  or  like  depriving  the  chil- 
dren of  the  stories  of  the  heroes  who  fell  on  the  battle-fields  where 
the  slavery  question  was  finally  settled." 

The  Southern  papers  seem  inclined  to  treat  the  whole  matter 
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in  a  flippant  spirit.  "So  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  is  to  be  ruled  out 
of  the  New  York  school  libraries?"  obser%'es  llie  Macon  Tele- 
graph ;  "the  millennium  must  be  on  the  way."  And  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  adds  :  "  Now  that '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  is  to  be  no 
longer  tauglit  in  the  New  York  public  schools,  the  time  may  yet 
come  when  the  people  of  tliat  section  will  be  able  to  sit  down  to 
a  banquet  without  having  tlie  'race  problem  '  served  hot." 

The  strangest  thing  about  this  book,  says  the  Brooklyn  hagie, 
is  the  vitality  with  which  it  holds  people  to  this  day,  people  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  sprang.  Trans- 
lated to  the  stage  it  has  been  "probal)ly  the  most  acted  play  ever 
written." 


FORM    VS.    SUBSTANCE    IN    GREAT 
LITERATURE. 

CAN  a  creation  of  genius  or  of  lirst-class  talent  be  immortal 
without  "perfection  of  form"  ?  A  Russian  critic  of  note, 
M.  Kiigelhardt,  in  discussing  in  the  Xovosti  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  Tolstoy  and  Turgeneff,  is  led  to  challenge  the  general 
assumption  that  form  and  substance  must  correspond  in  a  work 
of  art,  and  to  undertake  to  show  that  the  facts  of  literature  (what- 
ever may  be  said  of  other  arts)  are  at  war  with  it.  Not  only, 
according  to  him,  is  form  not  essential  to  universal  acceptance 
and  permanent  fame  of  a  work,  but  there  seems  to  Ije  a  sort  of 
natural  antagonism  between  greatness  of  matter  and  high  refine- 
ment and  beauty  of  manner.  He  says  (to  translate  rather 
freely)  : 

"The  history  of  art  is  a  never-ending  conflict  between  form 
and  matter,  a  constant  subordination  or  sacrifice  of  the  former 
in  the  interest  of  the  latter.  The  great  wiiter,  as  a  rule,  writes 
badly  ;  the  great  painter  paints  crudely.  Perfection  of  manner 
is.  on  the  other  hand,  almost  invariably  the  gift  of  mediocrity  or 
of  second-rate  ability.  The  genius  does  not  achieve  it ;  or,  if  he 
does,  if  he  strives  to  attain  thereto  at  any  cost  of  effort,  he  suc- 
ceeds at  the  expense  of  the  content  of  his  work.  In  great  works, 
in  a  word,  form  is  far  below  substance  ;  the  tec/inii/iie  is  lame 
and  rough,  and  the  want  of  external  beauty  is  compensated  by 
a  beauty  purely  internal.  .  .  .  Indeed,  we  do  not  perceive  the 
form  of  a  truly  great  work,  for  its  content  takes  complete  posses- 
sion of  us.  Owing  to  this  inattention  to  the  external  side,  we  are 
ready  to  pronounce  it  perfect,  and  this  doubtless  accounts  for  tlie 
popular  notion  regarding  aljsolute  harmony  between  form  and 
matter." 

The  critic  first  refers  to  Tolstoy  by  way  of  illustrating  his 
proposition.  Very  short  of  perfection  are  the  forms  of  his  im- 
mortal novels.  There  are  in  them  disoidt  ;of  cxpo^i'.iou,  absence 
of  architectural  sym- 
metry, clumsy,  awk- 
ward expression,  and 
■crudity  of  style. 
There  arc  endless 
periods  with  confus- 
ing qualifying  clauses 
and  intractable 
"ihats,"  "whiches," 
etc.  But  we  hardly 
notice  these  defects 
in  reading  Tolstoy. 
Tlie  richness  of  the 
substance,  the  fulness 
of  the  life  revealed, 
mono])()lizes  our  at- 
tention. We  are  look- 
ing through  a  window 
into  reality,   and   we 

do     not     inspect    the  "tiNTiii    it<i 

window   itself  to   see  (By  F^lix  V 


whether  it  is  tinished  and  artistic.      Indeed,  critics  have  said 
tliat  Tolstoy  had  no  style  at  all.     The  writer  continues  : 

"  Far  from  perfection  is  the  technique  of  Shakespeare  himself. 
And  his  language  !  Exuberant  it  is.  but  often  stilled  to  the  de- 
gree of  impossibility,  artificial,  strained,  unnatural.  We  should 
iaugii  at  these  mannerisms  did  not  the  secrets  of  the  spiritual 
world,  of  the  human  mind,  disclosed  by  Shakespeare  so  engross 
us  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  incongruities  of  form. 

"The  verses  of  Homer,  technically  speaking,  are  not  only 
inferior,  but  immeasurably  inferior,  to  those  of  Vergil  or  Ovid. 
Perfection  of  form  we  must  seek  in  second-rate  authors — the 
Roman  poets,  for  example." 

That  cultivation  or  deliberate  striving  after  elegance,  polish, 
and  refinement  of  form  is  almost  fatal  to  greatness  in  art,  Engel- 
hard t  contends,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fate  of  Turgeneff  and 
Flaubert.  The  former's  natural  gifts  were  equal  to  thoseof  Tol- 
stoy or  Dostoievsky,  but  his  passion  for  external  beauty,  his 
love  of  form,  considerably  weakened  his  power.  Flaubert,  it  is 
known,  spent  weeks  and  months  on  the  elaboration  and  decora- 
tion of  his  style,  seeking  the  appropriate  word,  the  neat  turn, 
the  attractive  flourish.  He  was  successful,  but  at  what  cost! 
He  became  the  slave,  the  victim,  of  his  style,  and  his  later  works 
are  jietty,  fragmentary,  lifeless,  pitifully  trivial.  The  artist  who 
lias  imagination  and  thought,  who  has  a  message  to  deliver, 
will  inevitably  disregard  the  limitations  of  form.  In  all  ages 
and  with  all  nations,  in  a  word,  writers  of  genius  have  sacrificed 
form  for  substance,  and  the  nature  of  things  seems  to  impose 
this  sacrifice. — Translation  niade for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


FELIX    VALLOTTON:    A    "  BLACK-AND-WHi  FE " 
ARTIST. 

A  NOTABLE  figure  in  the  contemporary  art  circles  of  France 
is  Felix  Vallotton.  He  has  evolved  methods  that  are  all 
his  own,  and  his  pictures,  while  often  of  a  most  grotesque  char- 
acter, are  prominently  displayed  by  the  Parisian  journals,  and 
liave  won  a  certain  artistic  standing.  M.  Vallotton  and  his  work 
are  interestingly  described  by  Christian  Brinton  in  The  Critic 
(April).     We  quote  : 

"Some  twenty  years  back  there  came  to  Paris  from  lake- 
washed  Lausanne  a  boy  with  clear  eye  and  steadj*  hand.  He 
liad  convictions  and  held  to  them.  He  looked  at  life  not  through 
the  monocle  of  a  Frenchman,  but  with  primitives,  with  knife  in 
hand,  he  cut  his  own  blocks.  Through  predilection  and  not 
tlirougli  pose  he  returned  to  the  simplicity  of  forgotten  things, 
to  the  candor  of  earlier,  more  sturdy  days.  Felix  Vallotton 
had  a  vague  predecessor  in  Lei)ere  and  was  followed  in  England 
by    Nicholson,   in    Havari.i  liy  Saltier,   and    in    Holland    by  the 

haunting  fantasy  of 
Jan  Aarts,  yet  it  is  he 
who  personifies  the 
current  revival  of 
wood  -engraving. 
Scores  of  lesser  men 
came  limping  after, 
but  he  it  w  as  who 
took  the  first  step. 
In  breadth  anc  in 
penetration,  in  the 
a(lai)tation  of  an  old 
medium  to  modern 
conditions,  a  nd  i  n 
slieer  productiveness, 
\'allolton  far  excels 
his  fellow  craftsmen. 
More  than  all  the  oth- 
ers, even  Munch,  he 
has  achieved  individ- 
ual expression,  has 
made  the  woodcut 
embody  his  personal 
I'l.i- VAiu)."  conception     of    life's 

ailoiionj  beauty  and  life's  bit- 
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PORTRAITS    BY    FELIX    VALLOTTON. 


terness.  In  the  sober  blacks  and  whites  of  this  modest,  obser- 
vant man's  art  are  outlined  with  pitiless  precision  the  silhouettes 
of  latter-day  society,  the  sum  of  that  which  to-day  makes  for 
laughter  or  for  tears. 

Vallotton's  initial  efforts  were  in  oil,  but  neither  painting  nor 
etching  gave  him  the  needed  outlet  for  his  talent.  In  1891  he 
turned  to  woocl-engraving.  His  first  attempts  in  this  art  date 
from  1S91,  and  include  a  "  Head  of  an  Old  Woman"  and  a  "Paul 
Verlaine "  already  defiant  in  their  originality.  Mr.  Brinton 
continues : 

"The  series  which  followed,  from  poor,  repentant  Gaspard  to 
the  tortured  Messianic  mask  of  Dostoievsky,  show  portraiture 
reduced  ty  its  slenderest  terms.  By  means  of  an  incomparable 
sj-stem  of  elimination,  of  simplification,  Vallotton  brings  one 
face  to  face  with  his  subject,  not  as  he  looked  at  a  given,  acci- 
dental moment,  but  as  his  countenance  is  stamped  upon  the  con- 
.sciousness  of  mankind.  Vallotton  saw  but  a  few  interior  por- 
traits of  the  pallid,  sinister  poet,  yet  his  Poe  is  transfixing  in  its 
penetrant  accuracy.  There  is  no  need  here  for  aigrettes,  yards 
oi  satin,  indolent  cushions,  vases,  and  floral  accompaniments. 
The  atrocious  paraphernalia  of  mundane  portraiture  find  scant 
favor  with  Felix  Vallotton.  The  bravura  of  Carolus-Duran  and 
Sargent  are  not  what  he  seeks.  A  few  incisive  lines  and  the 
savant  apposition  of  black  and  white  tell  his  story.  One  does 
not  need,  after  all,  to  be  modiste  or  upholsterer  in  order  to  probe 
the  souls  of  men.  Tho  there  is  nothing  here  which  suggests  the 
golden  yellow  of  Rembrandt  or  the  silver-gray  of  Van  Dyck, 
there  is  something  in  each  of  these  heads  which  recalls  the  great- 
est of  masters,  one  who,  in  the  dim  chambers  of  the  Alcazar, 
posed  his  figures  against  a  neutral  ground  and  painted  them 
with  matchless  unity  of  effect.  It  is  only  the  immature  who 
crave  externals ;  the  disdainful  Velasquez  was  content  with 
essentials." 

The  same  qualities  which  render  Vallotton's  portraits  so 
effective  were  next  employed  in  transcribing  street  or  land.scape 
effects.     We  quote  further  : 

"In  the  early  engravings,  such  as 'The  Patriotic  Song'  and 
'The  Bon  Marche, '  faces  as  well  as  attitudes  are  consistently 
individualized.  Later  this  disappears,  and  each  scene  conveys 
the  impression  of  life  through  its  inlierent  spirit.  The  man  who 
could  reduce  the  multiple  play  of  the  human  countenance  to  its 
mere  denominator  found  that  he  could  do  the  same  for  crowded 


shop,  cafe,  or  the  jostle  of  the  boulevards.  Moreover,  the  pup- 
pets who  bobbed  hither  and  thither  were  alike  ;  their  passions 
and  ambitions  were  identical.  They  were  only  important  as 
being  part  of  the  general  pattern.  Contemporary  with'  Verlaine, 
'Wagner,'  'Berlioz,'  and  his  own  thoughtful  profile  silhouetted 
against  tiie  roofs  and  crowning  summits  of  Lausanne,  came 
'The  Burial,'  notable  alike  for  characterization  and  for  that  note 
of  satire  which  is  the  salt  of.  Vallotton's  art.  .  .  .  In 'The  Mani- 
festation, ' '  The  Shadower, ' '  Little  Angels, '  and  kindred  themes, 
he  consummates  that  power  of  stimulating  life  and  motion  whicli 
remains  his  cardinal  achievement.  These  swift  glimpses  of  flut- 
tering forms  are  exact,  but  are  in  no  sense  realistic.  They  repro- 
duce not  reality,  but  the  illusion  of  reality.  They  are  not  a 
street  fight,  a  sudden  downfall,  or  a  group  of  gamins  capering 
about  a  drunkard,  as  such  things  actually  occur,  but  as  they  are 
registered  on  vision.  They  form  a  series  of  optical  impressions 
more  convincing  than  the  cinematograph  because  they  embody  a 
deejier,  more  subjective  truth." 


MR.    MABIE'S   ESTIMATE   OF   EMERSON. 

ONE  of  the  important  events  in  American  history  was  the 
delivery  of  Emerson's  address  on  "  The  American  Scholar  " 
at  Cambridge  on  tho  last  day  of  August,  1S37.  To  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Wright  Mabie,  who  writes  on  "Ralph  W:ddo  Emer.son  in 
1903"  in  J/arper's  A/aj;aaifU'  (May),  this  address  seems  "a 
declaration  of  intellectual  independence" — "the  second  great 
formal  document  in  the  history  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  It  announcetl  the  moment  when  "the  sluggard  in- 
tellect of  this  continent  will  look  from  under  its  iron  lids  and 
fill  the  postponed  expectation  of  the  world  with  something  better 
than  the  exertions  of  mechanical  skill.  Our  day  of  independ- 
ence, our  long  apprenticeship  to  the  learning  of  other  lands, 
draws  to  a  close.   .  .  .  We  will  walk  on  our  own  feet ;  we  will 

work  with  our  own  hands  ;  we  will  speak  our  own  minds 

A  nation  of  men  will  for  the  first  time  exist,  because  each  be- 
lieves himself  inspired  by  the  divine  Soul  which  also  inspires  all 
souls."     Mr.  Mabie  comments  further  : 

"When  these  words  were  spoken  the  spirit  of  the  new  nation 
was  already  stirring  and  striving.  Irving  had  written  '  Knicker- 
bocker's  History  of  New   York.'  and  other  more  characteristic 
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books ;  Cooper  had  published  '  The  Spy '  and  several  of  the 
Leatherstocking  Tales  ;  Pee  had  touched  a  new  chord  in  prose 
and  verse;  Bryant  had  given  the  world  '  Thanatopsis  '  and  a 
group  of  nature  lyrics;  Hawthorne  had  written  'Twice-Told 
Tales  '  ;  but  it  was  Emerson,  in  this  memorable  address,  who 
not  only  laid  bare  the  tap-root  of  the  democratic  order  in  society 
— its  recognition  of  the  divine  in  every  human  soul — but  who 
saw  and  said  that  new  men  had  arrived,  with  new  thoughts  and 
a  new  need  to  express  them. 

"  Emerson's  active  life  fell  within  the  period  of  sectional  devel- 
opment and  feeling.  Provincial  America,  with  its  hands  at 
work  in  the  New  but  its  thoughts  still  centered  in  the  Old  World, 
slowly  gave  place  to  sectional  America,  with  its  fresh  and  crude 
sense  of  strength,  its  emphasis  of  interest  on  local  growth  and 
power,  its  sharp  definition  of  local  interests.  Emerson's  sym- 
pathies and  personal  associations  were  inevitably  colored  by  the 
conditionsof  time  ;  but  this  thought  escaped  their  limitation.  A 
man  of  the  purest  and  highest  New  Englai.d  blood  and  breed- 
ing, at  a  time  when  men  were  New-Englanders,  New-Yorkers, 
Virginians,  or  South-Carolinians,  Emerson  was  an  American  in 
the  range  and  freedom  of  his  thought,  a  m:in  of  national  instincts 
and  outlook  in  an  epoch  of  sectional  divisions  and  antagonisms. 
The  depth  and  fulness  of  national  feeling  he  could  not  compass, 
because  no  man  can  adequately  express  that  which  does  not 
exist;  but  he  discerned  the  coming  unity  of  the  sections  and  pre- 
dicted the  nation  in  almost  every  characteristic  utterance." 

In  attempting  to  measure  Emer.son's  relation  to  the  wider 
horizon  of  the  twentieth  century,  continues  Mr.  Mabie,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  his  own  life  was  so  entirely  detached  from  the  work- 
ing life  of  his  people  ;  that  he  "lived  and  died  in  an  atmosphere 
of  such  serenity  that  it  is  possible  to  realize  not  only  his  thought, 
but  his  complete  expression  of  it,  with  entire  distinctness."  We 
quote  further : 

"No  man  of  letters  has  ever  left  a  cleaner  record  ;  in  his  case 
there  are  no  moral  problems  to  distract  attention  from  his 
thought  and  his  art ;  no  contradictions  between  aim  and  action 
to  confuse  the  judgment.  A  more  harmonious  nature  has  rarely 
appeared,  and,  perhaps,  in  literature  at  least,  no  man  has  so 
happily  unified  his  vision  and  his  task.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
point  out  his  limitations  of  thought  and  experience  ;  but  the  man 
was  all  of  one  piece,  to  quote  a  pithy  colloquialism.  At  the  end 
of  a  century  from  his  birth  he  stands,  in  the  clear  air  of  Concord, 
as  distinct  from  base  to  summit  as  Monadnock  or  Wachusett, 
which  stood  always  in  his  view. 

"And  altho  he  spoke  freely  of  the  matters  that  were  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  his  own  time,  he  was  so  bent  on  finding  the  unity 
of  power  and  purpose  behind  the  urgencies  of  spirit  and  the 
diversities  of  thought  that  there  is  no  need  in  his  case,  as  there 
is  in  Carlyle's,  to  separate  what  was  universal  and  permanent  in 
his  work  from  what  was  shajjcd  and  colored  by  the  emotion  or 
interest  of  the  hour.  His  serene  detachment,  his  steady  deter- 
mination to  f^ed  the  light  rather  than  the  heat  of  his  age,  cost 
hmi  something  of  the  powerful  personal  influence  which  Carlyle 
exerted  on  his  contemporaries,  but  has  made  it  easier  for  poster- 
ity to  understand  and  estimate  him.  There  is  less  of  the  acci- 
dental and  more  of  the  universal  in  his  work  tiian  in  the  work  of 
any  other  writer  of  his  period  ;  he  used  the  language  of  his  time, 
and  drew  upon  it  freely  for  illustration,  but  he  was  a  purely 
spiritual  force.  In  this  fact  lies  the  secret  of  his  escape  from  tlie 
limitations  of  sectional  America,  and  liis  immense  and  permanent 
service  and  significance  of  the  nation  in  its  full,  if  not  its  final, 
development 

"In  the  account  of  the  nation  with  this  l)eautiful  and  prophetic 
spirit  it  is  clear  there  is  still  a  great  indebtedness  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  for  time  has  revealed  with  increasing  distinctness  the 
service  of  one  of  whom  an  eminent  Frenchman  has  said  :  'America 
has  exalted  him  because  she  saw  herself  in  him,  and  he  was 
her  conscience. '  Concerning  tlie  quality  and  ranks  of  his  work 
there  is  general  agreement;  he  has  survived  the  reaction  which 
follows  the  death  of  a  writer  of  original  and  individual  force  ;  the 
defects  of  his  prose,  the  limitations  of  his  verse,  are  clear 
enough  •,  but  tlie  depth  of  his  insight,  the  lift  of  his  thought,  the 
freshness  of  his  spirit,  the  felicity  of  his  speech  and  its  penetra- 
tion, the  wholeness  and  symmetry  «>f  his  life:  these  are  far  be- 
yond the  region  of  questioning.     He  exi)lained  America  to  her- 


self in  terms  of  the  spiritual  life,  he  set  man  in  his  true  place  in 
the  New  World,  he  has  kept  the  conscience  of  the  nation  and 
established  for  all  time  the  doctrine  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  new  society  shall  be  measured  by  its  service  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  soul,  the  exaltation  of  man." 


AMERICA'S   MUSICAL    POVERTY. 

"\  1  7  HY  is  it  that  America,  which  has  produced  so  much  else, 
^'  has  been  so  barren  of  distinctively  native  music?  Mr. 
Louis  C.  Elson,  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  dis- 
cusses this  national  delinquency  in  the  pages  of  the  current 
lntermitio}ial  Quarterly  (Burlington,  Vt),  and  comes  to  the 
old  conclusion  that  "commercialism  "  is  chiefly  to  blame.  "Like 
Russia,"  he  says  "our  country  is  a  world  in  itself,  but  many  of  its 
sections  are  necessarily  destitute  of  true  folk-music  because'com- 
mercial  pro.sperity,  by  effacing  original  types  of  character  and 
of  life,  by  introducing  a  conventional  mode  of  existence,  tends  to 
obliterate  the  folk-song.  The  banking-house,  the  flour-mill,  the 
cloth-factory,  can  not  inspire  music."  And  yet,  he  continues, 
"our  country  can  find  some  phases  of  existence  that  have  brought 
forth  popular  music."     We  quote  further  : 

"The  plantation  life  of  the  South,  for  example,  is  romantic 
enough  to  give  rise  to  expressive  music,  and  has  done  so.  There 
is  a  large  repertorj'  of  the  negro  music  which  has  not  yet  been 
collected,  and  is  well  worthy  of  preservation.  .  .  . 

"  Few  Americans  have  as  yet  used  this  material  ;  no  composer 
of  eminence  has  hitherto  employed  Foster's  themes  in  symphony 
or  sonata;  yet  Mr.  G.  W.  Chadwick  has  effectively  developed 
some  distinctly  American  themes  in  two  of  his  symphonies, 
being  the  first  eminent  composer  to  elevate  our  folk-song  into 
the  symphonic  domain  ;  and  the  Bohemian,  Dvorak,  knowing 
well  how  much  depends  on  nationality  in  music,  taught  our 
native  composers  a  lesson,  during  his  short  sojourn  in  America, 
by  using  plantation  themes  in  both  symphony  and  in  classical 
chamber  music." 

The  Indian  music  in  America,  the  aboriginal  music  of  the 
country,  has  been  seriously  treated  by  American  musicians; 
but  Mr.  Elson  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  received  more 
attention  from  the  scientific  investigator  than  from  the  com- 
poser.    We  quote  again : 

"Jesse  Walter  Fewkes,  John  Comfort  Fillmore,  Theodore 
Baker,  Alice  Fletcher,  Frank  H.  Cushing,  Henry  E.  Krehbiel, 
and  a  number  of  others  have  arranged,  classified,  and  tran- 
scribed the  Indian  songs  and  chants,  but  only  one  prominent 
composer  has  founded  a  musical  work  upon  the  unpromising 
material;  E.  A.  MacDowell  has  written  an  'Indian  Suite'  of 
much  merit,  for  orchestra,  that  not  only  portrays  several  phases 
of  Indian  life,  but  is  largely  founded  on  aboriginal  themes 

"It  is  possible  that  .some  of  these  war-dances,  snake-dances, 
or  ghost-dances  may  yet  be  used  in  concert  selections,  but  the 
music  would  be  unfamiliar  to  American  ears  ;  the  Russian,  the 
Scot,  the  Welshman,  the  Bohemian,  the  Irishman,  each  is  at 
home  in  his  own  folk-music  ;  the  American  would  not  recognize 
the  Indian  tunes  of  his  own  country  ;  they  would  come  to  him  as 
a  strange,  a  foreign  product." 

Mr.  Elson  takes  the  view  that  it  is  Utopian  to  look  for  a  popu- 
lar revival  of  the  negro  and  Indian  music,  which  has  become 
"an  exotic  even  in  the  land  which  gave  it  birth."  He  pins  his 
faith  on  the  West.     We  quote  his  concluding  jiaragraph  : 

"  It  is' possible  that  a  newer  school  of  folk-music  may  yet  arise 
in  the  United  States  out  of  the  free  and  unrestrained  ranch-life 
of  the  West.  There  is  much  in  such  an  existence  to  inspire 
music,  but  as  yet  this  life  has  not  been  shared  by  a  music-pro- 
ducing'race.  It  maybe  that  in  the  future  the  descendants  of  the 
miners,  the  cowboys,  the  farmers  of  this  section  of  our  country, 
will  create  a  music  that  shall  reflect  the  bold  and  untrammeled 
life  of  the  West,  and  add  it  to  our  scant  repertory.  And  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ho]ie  that  out  of  our  own  typical  music  there  shall 
eviiitually  grow  a  great  sympiiony  and  a  school  of  advanced 
composition  that  shall  be  known  as  definitely  American." 
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SOME    HUMAN    RODENTS. 

THE  number  of  our  fellow  creatures,  young  and  old,  who  feel 
impelled  to  gnaw  something  is  much  larger  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  The  chronic  nail-biter  is  well  known,  but  there 
are  others  who  either  through  depraved  taste  or  psychic  disease 
gnaw  wood,  fur,  cloth,  etc.,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
health.  From  an  article  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris),  by  M. 
A.  Peres,  we  learn  that  the  nail-biters  have  been  dignified  by 
Dr.  Berillon  with  a  jaw-breaking  name,  tl*atof  "onychophages. "  * 
Says  the  author : 

"In  one  school  in  Paris,  of  265  pupils  examined,  there  were 
found  63  nail-biters,  or  one  in  five.  In  a  high-school  the  propor- 
tion was  a  little  lower.  Examination  of  100  school  children  in  a 
village  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne  showed  but  three  nail- 
biters,  but  in  a  mixed  school  of  the  same  department,  of  29  boys 
there  were  6  biters  (20  per  cent.),  and  of  21  girls  there  were  ir 
(52  per  cent.).  In  a  secondary  school  for  girls,  of  207  pupils,  61 
bit  their  nails.  .  .  .  About  25  per  cent,  of  children  of  both  sexes 
probably  have  this  bad  habit. 

"Now  this  habit  is  not  only  unpleasant ;  it  has  the  effect,  says 
Dr.  Berillon,  of  constantly  carrying  to  the  mouth  dusty  material 
gathered  in  the  hand.  This  ingestion  of  pathogenic  microbes 
is  a  source  of  various  ills.  Besides,  the  horny  material  of  the 
nail  (keratii.;  is  toxic,  or  at  least  emetic.  This  is  why  nail-biters 
are  often  attacked  by  intestinal  troubles 

"Various  means  have  been  proposed  to  cure  children  of  this 
mania  ;  many  physicians  advise  the  smearing  of  the  fingers  with 
a  bitter  substance  like  aloes  or  quinin,  but  this  is  not  always 
effective 

"The  gnawers  of  penholders,  whom  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  decorate  with  a  Greek  name,  are  yet  more  numerous 
than  the  'onychophages.' 

"In  one  provincial  school,  38  per  cent,  were  found  ;  in  a  girls' 
college,  59  out  of  207  pupils,  etc. 

"Happily  it  is  rare  that  those  who  are  fond  of  penholders  also 
bite  their  nails.  These  two  habits  exclude  one  another,  the  nail- 
eater  being  rarely  a  penholder-eater  and  vice  ve?-sa. 

"This  practise  not  only  increases  the  school  expenses,  but  it 
also  may  become  a  cause  of  appendicitis.  Dr.  Placide  advises 
that  penholders  be  steeped  in  picric  acid  or  made  of  quassia 
wood,  so  that  their  bitterness  will  discourage  biting. 

"A  habit  of  gnawing  hair  has  not  been  hitherto  generally 
observed  except  with  animals.  .  .  .  Men,  however,  have  the 
same  tastes  as  their  lower  brethren,  for  .  .  .  ca.ses  have  been 
reported  from  various  quarters  of  the  world  in  which  tumors 
have  been  found  in  the  stomach,  consisting  wholly  of  fragments 
of  wood  and  hair  collected  in  the  gastric  cavity.  Thus  Dr. 
Jacobson  has  published  in  T/ie  Medical  News  the  case  of  a 
young  girl  of  eleven  years  who  was  accustomed  to  bite  off  the 
ends  of  her  hair,  and  whose  stomach  it  was  necessary  to  open 
to  remove  therefrom  an  enormous  hairy  ball  weighing  500  grams 
[about  a  pound] 

"To  these  divers  varieties  of  biters.  Dr.  Talamon  has  added 
another,  that  of  thread-eaters.     Let  us  hear  him  : 

"  'I  have  just  observed  the  following  case  of  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  a  dressmaker  .  .  .  who  was  under  my  care  for  a  slight 
indisposition,  when  the  nurse  told  me  that  the  patient  passed  her 
time  in  gnawing  at  her  woollen  fichu.  ...  In  four  or  five  days  a 
third  of  the  garment  had  been  eaten.  The  patient  told  us  that 
in  the  previous  September,  being  in  the  country  and  at  leisure, 
she  had  eaten  a  whole  fichu  in  less  than  a  month 

"This  observation  is  not  isolated  ;  the  habit  of  gnawing  cloth 
or  thread  is  certainly  very  frequent  among  workers  with  the 
needle,  but  it  has  not  yet  received  sufficient  attention,  altho  it 
may  have  given  rise  to  much  graver  troubles  than  nail-biting. 

"The  biting  manias  seem  to  be  in  the  category  of  those  in 
which  the  victims  eat  odd  kinds  of  food,  or  substances  more  or 
less  repulsive  to  the  normal  taste,  and  which  are  classed  as 
neuroses  of  the  digestion.  Nevertheless,  the  specialists  who 
have  given  them  particular  study  believe  that  the  stomach  is  not 

*  Greek— onyjr,  finger-nail,  and  fluigein,  to  eat. 


the  cause  and  that  they  are  rather  due  to  psychic  disorder,  which 
may  even  be  hereditary  and  contagious  by  example. 

"  'It  is  rare,'  says  Dr.  Berillon,  'not  to  find  among  the  ances- 
tors or  friends  of  those  who  have  these  habits,  others  who  are 
also  addicted  to  them.  We  know  that  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able properties  of  the  nervous  system  is  its  tendency  to  automatic 
activity.  The  accomplishment  of  an  act  and  its  repetition  iu- 
duce  a  tendency  to  execute  it  again,  and  soon  this  tendency  will 
become  irresistible,  when  consciousness  does  not  watch  over  it 
and  when  the  attention  does  not  strive  energetically  against  the 
habit.' 

"When  we  have  said  that  the  biting  habit  is  a  neuropathic 
symptom,  the  remedy  is  at  once  indicated,  namely,  recourse  to 
hypnotic  suggestion  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  has  been  used  with  great 
success  in  many  cases.  Unfortunately  many  parents  instinct- 
ively dislike  it.  We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  employment  of  bit- 
ter substances  where  this  is  possible,  and  what  is  still  better,  in 
our  opinion — to  the  attentive  surveillance  of  the  little  rodent." — 
Trans/ation  made  for  Thk  LrrEKARV  Digest. 


MEDICAL   TREATMENT    BY    MECHANICAL 
VIBRATION. 

WHAT  may  be  called  the  vibration  cure,  which  was  in 
vogue  many  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  experimented 
with  by  physicians  at  intervals,  has  recently  been  very  success- 
fully revived  in  this  country,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertions  of 
those  who  approve  it,  altho  their  claims,  in  the  words  of  a  critic 
in  77/1?  Hospital  (London),  "are  somewhat  of  that  all-embracing 
nature  which  leads  sober-minded  people  to  shake  their  heads." 
In  an  article  in  The  Medical  News  (New  Ycirk) ,  Dr.  Maurice 
F.  Pilgrim  sets  forth  these  claims  at  lengtli.  The  vibration 
treatment,  he  says,  is  "tlie  newest  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
methods  in  advanced  therapeutics."     It  has  for  its  aim  : 

"The  accomplishment  of  one  primary  condition,  viz.,  stimula- 
tion of  the  nerve  or  nerve-centers  concerned  in  and  controlling 
the  diseased  organ,  which  are  found  principally  in  the  spinal 
and  sympathetic  system.  .  .  .  This  is  attempted  for  the  double 
purpose  of  (i)  stimulating  and  equalizing  blood  currents ;  and 
(2)  stimulating  secretion  and  excretion,  and  the  lymphatics. 
.  .  .  [The]  range  of  application  is  almost  coextensive  with  the 
needs  of  the  ailing  physical  organism,  and  is,  in  varying  degree, 
applicable  to  almost  every  form  of  disease." 

Says  the  editorial  critic  in  The  Hospital,  quoted  above: 

"Such  a  claim  as  this  is  sufficient  to  make  some  of  us  very  sus- 
picious, and  inclined  to  tread  warily,  especially  since  we  are  told 
that  the  list  of  diseases  in  which  vibratory  treatment  has  been 
attended  with  'results  more  prompt  and  satisfactory  than  by  any 
other  recognized  methods  of  treatment,'  includes  the  various 
forms  of  nervous  disorders — neurasthenia,  melancholia,  insomnia, 
hj'steria,  and  the  like — '  in  all  of  which  beneficial  effects  were 
realized  from  the  first  treatments' — a  thing  quite  in  accordance 
with  what  is  often  seen  in  the  treatment  of  such  neuroses  by 
other  bizarre  methods." 

Dr.  Pilgrim's  catalog  of  the  diseases  that  yield  to  this  form  of 
treatment  embraces,  besides  those  named  above,  the  congestive 
forms  of  pelvic  troubles,  varicose  conditions,  all  forms  of  neural- 
gia, and  even  pulmonary  consumption.     The  critic  concludes  : 

"After  all  this  we  welcome  the  modesty  which  leads  Dr.  Pil- 
grim to  declare  that '  too  much  must  not,  of  course,  be  claimed 
for  mechanical  vibratory  treatment. '  That  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  'stimulation  '  by  means  of  mechanical  vibra- 
tion we  quite  believe.  The  immediate  physical  result  is  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  give  much  ground  for  hope  that  at  least  some 
permanent  change  in  blood-supply,  and  perhaps  in  metabolism, 
may  thereby  be  set  up.  We  are  quite  clear,  however,  that  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  such  a  form  of  treatment  would 
be  the  formulation  of  extravagant  claims  by  its  professors.  That 
it  deserves  full  and  scientific  investigation  goes  without  saying. 
It  is,  then,  very  desirable  that  a  careful  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of  exactitude  what  are  the 
limits  of  its  powers  and  utility,  and  all  this  should  be  done  under 
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full  professional  sanction,  and  witli  all  tliose  guarantees  which 
are  given  by  our  great  hospitals.  Otherwise  a  form  of  treatment 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Pilgrim  and  others,  is  one  of  consider- 
able utility,  may  drift,  as  so  many  useful  things  have  done,  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  unqualified,  thereby  getting  soiled  with  a 
taint  of  quackery  which  it  may  be  very  difficult  afterward  to  get 
rid  of." 

A    NEW   TYPE   OF    PHONOGRAPH. 

'"flllC  "i)h<)toi)honograph  "  of  tiic  Bohemian  inventur  Emanuel 
•I  Cervenka  is  the  first  apparatus  of  its  kind  that  reproducer 
sounds  perfectly.  This  is  accomplished  by  avoiding  the  me- 
chanical resistance  which  wax  offers  to  the  tracing-point  of  the 
receiving-diaphragm,  and  also  by  an  ingenious  modification  of 
the  speaker.  The  Cervenka  speaker,  indeed,  can  be  adapted  to 
any  phonograph  or  gramophone.  From  an  article  in  Die  Woe  he 
(March  7)  the  following  particulars  are  taken  : 

The  receiver  is  a  conical  tube  ending  in  an  extremely  delicate 
membrane  of  fish-bladder  connected  with  a  mirror  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

'I'his  mirror,  which  turns  on  an  axis,  is  inclined  when  at  rest 
at  an  angleof  45'to  the  membrane  and  ahso  to  a  pencil  of  electric 


and  oi)ens  into  a  cavity  lined  with  soft  rubber,  ending  in  a 
j)ai)ier-mache  horn.  In  this  way  disagreeable  noises  are  dead- 
ened or  avoided  by  the  use  of  soft  materials,  and  the  vibrations 
are  conveyed  to  the  horn  from  both  sides  of  the  vibrating-cords. 


CKKVENKA   HHO  lOHHON*  >c.K  AHH. 

1,  Speaker  ;  2,  Receiver  ;  3,  Lamp  ;  <,  Motor  ;  5,  I'late. 

light  only  ^\^  inch  in  diameter.  The  light,  reflected  by  the  mir- 
ror, falls  on  a  rotating  circular  photographic  plate  which  ad- 
vances a  hundredth  of  an  inch  at  each  revolution. 

When  the  plate  is  developed,  it  is  covered  by  a  spiral  line,  the 
successive  spires  of  which  are  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  apart.  If 
sound-waves  have  reached  the  diaphragm  during  the  exposure, 
the  mirror  vibrates  and  the  waves  are  recorded  as  undulations 
in  the  spiral  line  on  the  plate. 

From  this  negative,  by  the  gelatin  bichromate  process,  posi- 
tives may  be  made  in  which  the  wavy  spiral  appears  as  a 
groove.  This  is  the  method  recommended  for  private  use,  but 
records  to  be  sold  in  quantities  are  stamped  from  a  metal  plate 
made  from  the  negative  by  a  i)hoto-etching  process,  and  having 
a  raised  line  instead  of  a  groove. 

The  "  record  "  made  by  either  method  contains  a  sinuous  groove 
in  which  the  steel  or  diamond  point  of  the  speaking-apparatus 
rests.  In  the  Cer- 
venka speaker  the 
disk  of  glass  or  mica 
is  replaced  by  strips 
of  wax  separated  by 
a  narrow  slit.  Both 
of  these  imitation  vo- 
cal cords  are  connect- 
ed by  a  fork  and  a 
lever  with  the  tracing- 
point.  They  are  en- 
closed in  a  box  which 
is  surrounded  by  a 
soft, plastic  substance 


P.ART  OF  \  CKRVKNK^   RECORD. 

In  the  usual  speaker  one  side  of  the  disk  jiroduces  only  disturbing 
noises.  The  Cervenka  speaker,  in  fact,  is  a  fairly  close  imita- 
tion  of  the  human   vocal  organs.  —  Translation  vtade  for  The 
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IS   THE    MISSISSIPPI    LEVEE   SYSTEM    A 
FAILURE? 

THAT  the  frequent  breaks  in  tlie  Mississippi  levees  is  due  to 
no  fault  of  the  system,  but  solely  lo  its  lack  of  complete- 
ness caused  by  insufficient  funds,  is  maintained  by  Eti^ineernig 
I\'eios  (April  16).     It  says: 

"In  the  last  report  of  the  Mississippi  River  commission  will  be 
found  statements  which  lead  one  to  wonder,  not  that  crevasses 
have  occurred  in  t!ie  levees,  but  that  the  great  volume  of  water 
now  passing  down  to  the  Gulf  has  been  held  so  well  within 
bounds. 

"On  page  16  of  that  report  is  given  a  tabular  summary  of  the 
levees  in  several  districts  as  they  stood  on  June  30,  1902.  This 
shows  that  the  total  contejits  of  the  existing  levees  on  the  Mis- 
sissii)pi  below  Cairo  at  that  date  was  167,238,000  cubic  yards, 
and  the  amount  required  to  complete  these  levees  is  given  as 
94,054,000  cubic  yards.  It  thus  appears  that  the  existing  levee 
system  as  a  whole  represents  only  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  a  com- 
pleted system,  or,  roughly,  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  as  much 
earth  has  been  placed  in  the  levees  as  is  required  to  give  them 
the  necessary  height  and  strength  to  resist  the  known  highest 

floods  of  the  Mississippi 

"  In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  absurdity  of  calling  the  levee 
system  a  failure  because  the  present  year's  flood  has  overtopped 
and  breached  these  embankments  at  their  weakest  spots  is  self- 
evident 

"The  reason  why  the  levees  are  not  complete  is  simply  Kick  of 
the  necessary  money.     The  work  is  j)aid  for  almost  entirely  by 

tlie  localities  benefited 
and  the  contribution 
ol  the  United  Stales 
(Jovernment  toward 
liie  work  cuts  but  a 
small  figure.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1892  the  local 
levee  boards  placed 
().227,cx)o  cubic  yards 
of  earth  in  levees  and 
the  UniteilStatcsonly 
713,000,  or  little  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  total  construction." 
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THE   WIDENING    VISTA    IN    PHYSICAL 
RESEARCH. 

NOT  long  ago  wo  were  assured  that  all  existing  physical 
phenomena  had  been  discovered  and  observed,  and  that 
what  remained  to  be  done  was  only  to  measure  and  exi)lain 
them.  In  other  words,  all  the  pioneer  work,  like  that  of  Frank- 
lin in  electricity,  had  been  done.  The  observer  was  no  longer 
needed  in  physics,  for  no  new  discoveries  were  likely,  altho  the 
trained  expert  in  measurement  had  many  years  of  work  before 
him  ;  and  as  for  the  philosopher  who  should  correlate  and  explain 
the  phenomena  of  nature — he  had  scarcely  begun  his  work.  We 
know  now,  however,  that  the  field  of  discovery  and  observation 
had  by  no  means  been  exhausted  when  such  prophecies  were  the 
fashion.  Since  their  time  tiie  most  wonderful  "finds  "  in  experi- 
mental physics  have  been  made — discoveries  that  may  under- 
mine and  will  certainly  modify  our  ideas  regarding  fundamental 
physical  laws.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Electriiul  Review 
(April  25) ,  who  calls  attention  to  this  fact,  says  : 

"The  work  of  J.  J.  Thomson  and  others,  in  the  study  of  atomic 
physics,  indicates  that  it  will  be  many  years  before  that  one  line 
of  work  can  be  considered  well  covered.  The  discovery  of  the 
so-called  radioactive  bodies  by  Becquerel,  Curie,  and  others 
points  to  a  new  line  of  investigation,  and  shows,  in  a  way,  how 
little  we  really  know  about  matter  and  energy,  the  two  funda- 
mental conceptions  upon  which  all  physical  laws  are  based. 

"  The  action  of  electrical  discharges  in  vacuum  caused  phenom- 
ena which  were  studied  for  many  years,  without  many  results. 
Then  came  the  startling  announcement  of  Roentgen,  that  rays 
were  thrown  off  from  these  tubes  which  not  only  affected  j)hoto- 
graphic  plates,  but  were  able  to  penetrate  bodies  which  are 
opaque  to  ordinary  light. 

"Roentgen's  discovery  led  many  into  that  field  of  physics. 
The  effect  of  these  raj-s  in  producing  fluorescence  and  phosjjhor- 
escence  of  certain  substances  induced  some  to  begin  active  study 
of  these  two  well-known  phenomena.  In  studying  these,  their 
effects  upon  photographic  plates  were  carefully  investigated.  It 
was  found  in  some  cases  that  emanations  of  phosphorescent 
bodies  would  not  only  act  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  but  would  act 
tlirough  opaque  bodies  as  did  Roentgen  rays.  Some  suggested 
that  this  action  might  be  due  to  vapors  given  off,  which  diffused 
through  the  separating  body  ;  but  this  was  shown  not  to  be  the 
case.  Working  along  these  lines,  Becquerel  found  that  uranium, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  phosphorescent  bodies 
employed,  could  act  upon  the  photographic  plate  without  previous 
exposure  to  light,  and,  therefore,  without  becoming  phosphores- 
cent. The  action  seemed  to  be  brought  about  by  some  inherent 
propertj'  of  the  material  itself.  Another  projierty  these  salts 
possessed  was  the  ability  to  discharge  electrified  bodies. 

"While  studying  the  radiations  of  uranium,  the  Curies  found  a 
specimen  which  seemed  to  be  more  active  than  the  amount  of 
uranium  contained  within  it  seemed  to  warrant.  It  occurred  to 
them  that  these  radiations  might  be  due  to  some  other  material 
which  appeared  as  an  impurity  in  the  uranium,  and  that  this 
specimen  contained  that  material  somewhat  in  excess.  Careful 
chemical  work  enabled  them  to  concentrate  the  active  element, 
producing  a  material  which  was  far  more  active  in  these  radia- 
tions than  any  which  had  previously  been  produced.  This  was 
called  polonium,  after  Poland,  the  native  land  of  Madame 
Curie.  By  further  investigations  the  Curies  were  able  to  sepa- 
rate a  second  substance,  differing  from  the  other  in  having  the 
characteristics  of  barium,  and  this  they  called  radium. 

"The  question  which  is  now  confronting  the  physicists  is  to 
decide  upon  the  nature  of  these  radiations.  Are  they  rays  thrown 
off,  similar  to  light,  or  are  they  minute  particles  of  matter  resem- 
bling Thomson's  corpuscles?  The  most  careful  weighings  have 
as  yet  shown  no  loss  of  weight ;  but  assuming  the  particles 
thrown  off  to  be  of  the  nature  of  corpuscles,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  loss  in  weight  in  many  years  would  be  far  too  small  for 
detection  with  any  means  at  present  at  our  disposal.  Another 
remarkable  property  of  radium  has  recently  been  noticed  by  the 
Curies— that  is,  its  power  to  maintain  itself  at  a  temperature 
higher  than  its  surroundings.  It  was  found  that  specimens  of 
radium,  when  carefully  protected  from  all  external  sources  of 
heat,  maintained  indefinitely  a  temperature  1.5''  C.  above  its  sur- 


roundings. This,  of  course,  means  that  there  is  a  continuous 
radiation  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  Becquerel  rays,  and  this  outpour 
of  heat  is  difficult  to  account  for  by  an  internal  or  molecular 
change.  This  action  has  led  the  Curies  to  suggest  tentatively 
that  an  external  source  of  energy,  of  which  we  at  present  have 
no  knowledge,  might  cause  this  phenomenon. 

"The  results  of  further  work  on  the  subject  will  be  watched  for 
witli  interest,  as  it  promises  to  make  a  great  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  molecular  physics,  and  may  open  up  a  new  line  of 
work  from  this  one,  which  itself  has  as  yet  been  slightly  covered." 


EFFECT  OF  THE  WIND  ON  VEGETATION. 

"T^  VERY  one  has  noticed  that  where  the  wind  blows  almost 
-L-'  always  from  the  same  quarter  it  has  a  pronounced  effect 
on  the  appearance  of  many  trees,  which  are  permanently  bent  or 
inclined.  In  a  recent  investigation.  Prof.  J.  Friili  has  found  that 
tliis  effect  is  almost  universally  present  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  he  also  gives  some  other  interesting  facts  showing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wind  on  the  appearance  and  growth  of  vegetation. 
The  report  of  his  investigation,  which  was  first  read  before  the 
Society  of  Geography  and  Ethnography  at  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
is  reviewed  as  follows  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  11)  : 

"Doubtless  the  wind  constitutes  an  external  factor  acting 
powerfully  on  the  develoinnent  of  all  plants,  and  especially  on 
trees.  We  may  even  say  that  the  absence  or  existence  of  forests 
depends  in  great  part  on  the  situation  of  the  region  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wind.  Divers  factors,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
chief  ones,  influence  the  meclianical  action  that  the  wind  exerts 
on  plants  : 

"i.  The  position  and  topographical  conditions  of  the  country- 
Thus,  the  wind  is  more  felt  on  plains  than  in  valleys. 

"2.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  on  which  the  stability  of  the 
plants  depends. 

"3.  The  condition  of  the  plants;  size  and  quantity  of  leaves 
and  branches  ;  whether  the  foliage  is  persistent  or  deciduous. 

"4.  The  wind  may  transport  .solid  material  that  may  injure 
plants.  Its  mechanical  action  may  be  increased  by  chemical 
action,  as  in  the  case  of  winds  charged  with  sea-salt,  which  may 
corrode  the  leaves. 

"The  wind  always  acts  in  particular  as  a  drying  agent,  and  ini 
this  way  it  impresses  a  special  aspect  on  plants  in  many  cases. 

"The  slow  but  sustained  action  of  the  dominant  winds  on  trees- 
shows  itself  by  the  appearance  of  certain  characteristic  forms,, 
which  Friih  classifies  as  follows  : 

"  I.  Trunk  vertical  IkU  without  branches  on  the  side  facing  the 
wind. 

"2.  Top  of  trunk  inclined  in  the  direction  of  tlie  dominant 
wind.  Branch  asymmetric  ;  more  developed  where  sheltered  from 
the  wind. 

"3.  Whole  tree  inclined.  When  growing  in  masses,  these 
trees  or  shrubs  are  almost  lying  on  one  another.  Their  dimen- 
sions decrease  as  we  go  toward  the  side  of  the  forest  that  is  first 
struck  by  the  wind. 

"4.  Trunk  and  branches  may  be  inclined  in  different  directions. 
In  this  case  the  inclination  of  the  trunk  may  have  been  due  to 
strong  but  temporary  winds,  while  that  of  the  foliage  keeps  the 
direction  of  the  dominant  wind. 

"These  deformations  are  especially  frequent  in  countries  near 
the  sea  or  in  flat  regions.  In  equatorial  regions  where  violent 
cyclones  often  rage,  the  influence  of  the  dominant  winds  can 
not  always  be  noted,  for  their  effects  are  often  hidden  by  that  of 
the  tornadoes."' 

Among  the  trees  that  are  most  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the 
wind  the  following  are  noted  by  the  author:  the  cherry,  the 
plum,  the  walnut,  the  black  poplar,  the  service-tree,  the  ash,  and 
certain  varieties  of  pine.  Other  pines,  especially  the  mountain 
varieties,  and  also  certain  firs,  are  very  resistant  to  wind  and  are 
therefore  recommended  by  the  author  for  the  reforestation  of 
regions  exposed  to  gales.     The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  work  of  Friih  concludes  with  the  relation  of  observations 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  world  on  the  bending  of  trees  due 
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to  the  dominant  winds.  The  comparison  of  tbe  results  with 
those  furnished  by  anemometrical  observations  shows  that  de- 
formation brought  about  by  wind  action  is  found  quite  generally 
among  trees.  This  fact  is  well  understood  by  some  savage 
tribes,  who,  on  occasion,  use  this  indication  to  guide  them  in 
their  wanderings. 

"When  we  travel  through  the  parts  of  Belgium  bordering  on 
the  sea,  we  see  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  on  trees  of 
strong  and  constant  winds.  The  trees  are,  in  general,  bent  to- 
ward the  interior  of  the  country.  Their  broken  or  twisted 
branches  indicate  sufficiently  tlie  injurious  effect  of  the  wind. 
We  may  also  recollect  that  it  was  proved  some  time  ago  that  the 
trunks  of  trees  buried  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Holland  all  lie  in  a 
southwest  to  northeast  direction." — Translation  tn  a  tie  for  T  my. 
Literary  Digest. 


know  of  the  remote  past — are  not  only  similar  to,  but  practically 
identical  with,  those  of  America,  and  are  not  only  alike  in  ex- 
ternals, but,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  word,  in  their  morphology 
as  well.  And,  it  maj-  be  added,  they  extend  over  into  Asia  and 
America  as  expressions  of  tiie  same  underlying  culture.  They 
belong  to  the  satne  culture.  Men  evidently  wandered  far  and 
wide  over  the  world  before  history  began.  Shall  we,  with  our 
American  explanations  in  mind — and  they  hold  good  not  alone 
for  games,  which  are  but  the  '  stalking-horse  '  of  the  student — 
shall  we  not  assent  to  the  claim  that  ancient  America  may  have 
contributed,  to  an  extent  usually  unimagined,  her  share  of  what 
is  now  the  world's  civilization?" 


Increasing  Speed  of  Automobiles.— The  accompany- 
ing diagram  from  Popular  Mt'ilianus  shows  this  increased  speed 
very  clearly.     Says  this  journal : 

"In  1895  the  automobile  which  covered  15  miles  an  hour  was 
a  'scorcher'  ;  now  60  miles  an  hour  is  not  uncommon.  From  4 
horse-power  to  70  horse-power  is  the  record  of  growth  in  the 
motive  power.      T/ie  Motor  Age  says  : 

"  'Think  of  scooting  across  the  street  and  back  again  in  a  sec- 
ond, and  then  you  will  hnvo  some  idea  of  what  fast  riding  in  an 
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The  Trackless  Trolley. — This  is  the  latest  name  for  the 
trolley-stage  or  the  electric  vehicle  that  takes  it  power  from  an 
overhead  wire.  Such  vehicles  have  already  been  experimented 
with,  and  the  technical  papers  tell  us  that  efforts  are  now  to  be 
made  to  introduce  them  as  a  commercial  venture.  Says  T/ie 
Street  Railway  Journal  (New  York,  April  18)  : 

"The  trackless  trolley-car  will  raise  some  interesting  questions 
as  to  the  speed  limit.  Is  the  trackless  trolley-car  an  electric-car 
or  an  automobile?  The  devotees  of  the 'devil  wagon  '  are  con- 
tinually wailing  for  more  liberty  in  the  way  of  speed,  and  would 
very  likely  accept  a  general  permit  for  manslaughter  as  well. 
Sui)pose,  now,  that  they  succeed  in  lobbying 
through  a  given  legislature  a  permit  for  25 
miles  an  hour  over  country  roads.  Does  it  fol- 
low that  a  trackless  trolley-car  has  a  similar 
degree  of  liberty,  or  is  the  fact  that  it  runs  on  a 
route  which  is  known  to  the  public  enough  to 
classify  it  as  a  street-car,  bound  by  whatever 
speed  limit  is  enforced  for  that  class  of  ser- 
vice? In  route  it  is  a  street-car,  in  some  other 
properties  an  automobile.  Must  it  incur  their 
combined  limitations  or  claim  their  combined 
immunities? " 
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SHOWING   INCKtASING  SPEED  Or  AUTOMOblLKS. 
Courtesy  of  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago). 

automobile  really  means.  That  is  abo'-.t  the  rate  traveled  by  M. 
Augieres  when  he  made  the  world's  record  for  a  gasoline  motor- 
car of  over  2,000  pounds  weight,  at  Paris  on  November  17.  1902.' 
"A  mile  was  made  in  46  seconds,  which  means  114  feet  per 
second.  American  machines  have  made  84  feet  per  second  and 
are  steadily  gaining  in  speed." 


American  Games  and  American  Civilization.— A 

minute  and  systematic  examination  of  the  games  of  the  world 
has  been  made  by  Stewart  Culin,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  games  he  believes  to  be  the  fragments  of  ancient 
ritual  observances,  and  a  comparison  of  those  found  in  America 
and  Asia  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  share  of  this  continent  in 
the  establishment  of  civilization  is  much  greater  than  is  usually 
supposed.     Says  Mr.  Culin  : 

"After  a  comprehensive  examination  of  all  the  games  of  the 
American  tribes,  it  appears  that  they  may  be  classified  in  some 
four  or  five  interdependent  and  related  groups,  in  wliich  the  im- 
plements employed  show  progressive  modihcation  of  form,  sug- 
gesting a  common  source  in  specific  ceremonies,  as  well  as  a 
geographic  center  in  America  from  which  they  probably  emana- 
ted. The  ceremonies  were  divinatory,  and  this  divination  I 
would  explain  as  an  'experimental  sacrifice.'  Tentatively  I 
would  assign  the  geographical  center  to  the  arid  region  of  the 
Southwest,  rather  than  to  Mexico  and  the  higher  civilizations  of 
Central  America.  The  games  of  the  Eastern  Continent — and  I 
speak  now  not  so  much  of  tlie  present  day,  but  from  what  we 


"The  windmill-  that  old  and  classic  source  of  power 
which  was  the  main  dependence  of  our  forefathers  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  steam-engrine— is  again  to  be 
put  to  work,  in  Germany,  furnishing  the  power  to 
drive  dynamos,"  says  'J'/ie  Electrical  Revinv. 

"A  NEW  putty  knife  invented  by  a  Philadelphia!! 
has  a  reservoir  and  force  feed  by  means  of  which 
the  putty  is  supplied  as  it  is  needed  for  use."  Says 
The  American  Inventor :  "The  new  blade  has  a  short  flange  on  one  side, 
which  is  cut  back  from  the  point  at  such  an  angle  that  the  tool  slides 
on  the  edge  of  the  flange  while  doing  its  work,  the  flange  serving  to  con- 
fine the  putty  beneath  the  blade.  The  cap  at  the  rear  end  of  the  reservoir 
is  ren.ovable.  and  when  the  latter  has  been  filled  and  the  cap  replaced, 
with  the  plunger  extended,  the  tool  is  then  ready  for  use." 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  heat  produced  by  the  new  metal  radium, 
Messrs.  Curie  and  Laborde  assert,  according  to  the  Revue  Scientifiqiu 
(April  4),  that  its  quantity  is  too  large  to  be  explained  by  ordinary  chemical 
change.  "If  we  seek  the  origin  of  this  heat  in  an  internal  transformation, 
this  transformation  must  be  of  a  more  profound  nature,  and  must  be  due 
to  a  modification  in  the  atom  itself.  Nevertheless  such  a  change,  if  it  exist, 
takes  place  with  great  slowness.  The  properties  of  radium  do  not  show 
noticeable  variations  in  several  years,  and  M.  Demar^au  has  observed  no 
difference  in  the  spectrum  of  a  specimen  of  radium  chlorid  at  intervals  of 
five  months.  .  .  .  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  hypothesis  compatible 
with  the  continuous  emission  of  heat  by  radium.  It  may  also  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  radium  utilizes  an  exterior  energy  of  unknown 
souvi:^."— Translation  wa</cAjr  THE  LITERARY  Digest. 

"Readers  in  the  history  of  astronomy  will  remember,"  says  Prof.  W.  W. 
Payne  in  Hopular  Astronomw  "that  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  Sir 
William  Herschel  thought,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  proper  mo- 
tions of  the  stars,  that  the  sun  and  all  the  planets  with  It  were  moving  in  r 
straight  line  toward  the  constellation  of  Hercules.  This  wonderful  con- 
clusion has  been  spoken  of  by  modern  astronomers  as 'one  of  the  shrewd 
guesses  for  which  Herschel  was  justly  famous.'  This  was  mainly  so  be- 
cause he  had  really  so  few  data  from  which  to  derive  such  a  stupendous 
result.  .Since  th.it  time  astronomers  have  been  at  work  trying  to  measure 
the  distances  of  some  of  the  stars  and  the  velocities  with  which  they  move 
in  line  of  sight  and  in  direction  at  right  angles  to  it,  .so  that  information 
concerning  the  correctness  of  Herschel's  guess  has  been  much  improved, 
and  it  all  tends  to  show  that  he  was  not  far  wrong  in  this  early  conclusion  ; 
still,  later  solutions  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  for  there  is  an  outstand- 
ing uncertainty  regarding  the  point  loward  which  our  solar  system  is  mov- 
ing of  at  least  10"  or  15°."  This  point  is  to  be  settled,  it  is  hoped,  by  the 
expedition  sent  to  the  southern  hemisphere  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  D.  O. 
Mills. 
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IS   INFIDELITY   INCREASING    IN  THE 
COLLEGES? 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  R.  HARPER,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  ought  certainly  to  be  well  qualified  to  answer 
this  question,  which  he  propounds  in  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
religious  weekly,  Christendom  (Chicago)  ;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  himself  associated  with  the  more  liberal  school  of 
theological  teaching  and  belief,  his  answer  possesses  a  special 
interest.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  article,  he  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  modern  college  is 
such  as  to  cause  some  disquietude.     He  writes  : 

"What  is  the  situation  to-day?  Is  it  true  that  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  actual  teacliing  of  Christian  truth, 
while  a  large  and  growing  emphasis  has  been  placed  vipou  the 
teaching  of  branches  altogether  devoid  of  religious  character? 
Yes.  Is  it  true  that  of  the  students  who  enter  college  very  few 
indeed  look  forward  to  Christian  service  of  any  kind,  the  larger 
number  having,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  slightest  possible 
interest  in  religious  matters?  Yes.  Is  it  also  true  that  many 
college  men  who  might  otherwise  enter  the  ministry  turn  aside 
to  teaching,  or  to  business,  or  perhaps  to  some  other  line  of  work 
because  of  the  influence  of  the  purely  technical  instruction  given 
in  the  colleges?  Yes.  Is  it  certainly  a  fact  that  many  men  and 
women  who  entered  college  as  Christian  workers  in  their  home 
churches  take  little  or  no  active  part  in  church  life  after  they 
have  completed  their  college  work?     Yes. 

"If,  now,  all  this  is  true,  or  even  half  of  it,  one  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  feeling  frequently  expressed  throughout  the 
religious  world  that  college  education  is  tending  to  decrease 
Christian  faith,  and  that  institutions  founded  and  conducted  for 
distinctly  Christian  ends  are,  in  fact,  educating  their  students 
away  from  the  church.  In  a  word,  that  religious  infidelity  is 
increasing  in  our  colleges.  Is  this  conclusion  to  be  accepted?  I 
answer:  Yes,  and  no." 

Two  tendencies,  continues  President  Harper,  are  constantly 
discernible.  The  first  is  that  many  men  and  women  in  their 
college  life  grow  careless  about  religious  matters  and  in  some 
cases  actually  give  up,  or  think  that  they  give  up,  Christianity. 
To  this  class  must  be  added  those  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
college  studies,  are  led  to  question  the  truth  of  the  teaching  re- 
ceived in  early  years  from  teacher,  parent,  or  pastor.  Says  Presi- 
dent Harper : 

"The  scientific  attitude  of  mind  cultivated  in  most  colleges  as 
well  as  universities  distinctly  opposes  the  acceptance  of  truth  on 
the  basis  of  another  person's  authoritj'.  The  college  student 
passes  through  an  evolution  both  intellectual  and  moral.  He  is 
taught  to  question  everything.  He  is  brought  into  contact  with 
men  who  are  investigating  problems  in  every  line  of  thought 
supposed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity  to  be  settled,  or  prob- 
lems of  the  very  existence  of  which  the  ordinary  man  is  wholly 
ignorant. 

"This  same  questioning  attitude  will  inevitably  include  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Difficulties  are  certain  to  arise,  unless  during 
this  period  the  young  man  or  woman  is  not  brought  under 
proper  and  appreciative  influences  ;  and  unless  the  right  kind  of 
assistance  is  given,  skepticism  is  very  liable  to  pass  over  into 
infidelity.  The  question  of  miracles,  which  to  many  minds  pre- 
sents no  difficulty,  to  the  young  man  or  woman  under  the  influ- 
ence of  scientific  study  becomes  a  matter  of  very  serious  impor- 
tance. Unless  such  students  are  helped  to  see  the  true  relation 
of  the  Biblical  narratives  to  Christianity,  it  is  almost  an  invaria- 
ble rule  that  they  pass  through  a  period  of  great  religious 
depression  and  uncertainty,  which  in  some  cases  results  in  either 
religious  indifference  or  a  half-cynical  contempt  for  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church." 

The  second  tendency  is  bound  up  in  the  attitude  of  those  col- 
lege students  who  are  endeavoring  to  discriminate  between  what 
they  regard  as  the  essential  and  the  unessential  elements  of 
religion.     President  Harper  writes  on  this  point : 

"In  separating  the  two  elements  of  religious  faith,  the  college 


student  is  almost  certain  to  include  among  those  elements  which 
he  judges  to  be  unessential  matters  which  many  persons  deem 
essential.  From  the  point  of  view,  therefore,  of  such  persons, 
these  college  men  are  infidels.  But  after  all  such  a  charge  is  too 
sweeping  in  most  cases.  That  ebullition  of  omniscience  which 
marks  all  college  students  at  some  time  in  their  career  hardly 
demands  so  severe  a  term.  The  influence  of  scientific  study  is 
on  the  whole  not  unsettling,  but  constructive.  If  men  believe 
fewer  things,  they  believe  fundamental  things  more  intensely. 
If  they  question,  it  is  that  they  may  find  answers,  and  finding 
answers  they  go  on  to  even  larger  truths." 

President  Harper  grants  that  there  are  certain  evils  in  the 
present  situation,  and  he  would  meet  them  by  special  remedies, 
such  as  :  (i)  better  training  in  the  early  years  of  school  life  ;  (2) 
stronger  preaching  during  the  college  years  ;  and  (3)  specific 
teaching  of  a  definite  character,  adapted  to  individual  needs  and 
necessities.  He  thinks,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the  outlook 
is  full  of  encouragement.     We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"A  comparison  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  older  colleges 
to-day  with  that  of  the  same  institutions  fifty  years  ago  will 
show  indubitably  that  there  is  in  them  to-day  far  more  sturdy 
belief  in  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion.  Further  than 
this,  there  is  to  be  found  to-day  religious  interest  in  our  colleges 
which  is  absolutely  unparalleled.  It  is  not  only  that  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  and  Young  Women's  Associations 
are  more  prosperous  and  more  influential  than  ever  before,  but 
the  colleges  themselves  are  awakening  to  their  responsibilities 
to  care  for  the  religious  life  of  their  students.  Everywhere  we 
see  the  establishment  of  chairs  for  Biblical  instruction  ;  the 
formation  of  Bible  departments  ;  the  institution  of  preacherships 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  college  mind  ;  the  outgoing 
of  the  earnest  life  of  the  students  of  college  settlements  ;  great 
conventions  of  college  men  and  women  vmder  the  direction  of 
religious  leaders.  .  .  ,  Our  colleges  may  be  less  determined  to 
support  some  peculiar  view  of  God  and  theology,  but  they  are 
producing  men  and  women  who  are  not  content  to  live  in  a  uni- 
verse in  which  there  is  no  God.  If  education  tends  to  lead  col- 
lege students  to  adopt  the  shorter  form  of  every  creed,  it  is 
teaching  them  at  the  same  time  that  religion  is  an  elemental  fact 
in  human  life,  and  that  no  man  can  be  a  thoroughly  educated 
man  who  does  not  know  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 


A  JESUIT  AGITATION   IN   GERMANY. 

■■  I  ^HE  announcement  made  by  the  German  Chancellor,  that  the 
-'■  Government  has  given  its  consent  to  the  return  of  the  Jes- 
uits, who  have  been  banished  from  the  land  practically  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  has  aroused  the  Protestant 
element  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Chancellor's  project  may  be 
defeated.  The  Chronik  (Leipsic)  gives  the  following  survey  of 
the  situation  from  a  Protestant  point  of  view  : 

The  Jesuits  have  not  been  permitted  to  return  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  not  be  permitted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  has  secured  several  signal  victories  in 
recent  months,  notably  the  establishment  of  a  new  theological 
faculty  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Strassburg.  The 
Jesuits  can  return  only  if  both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag 
give  consent.  The  latter  has  repeatedly  done  so,  but  the  former, 
representing  the  various  states  of  the  German  confederacy,  has 
always  refused  and  generally  with  considerable  emphasis.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Jesuit  danger  has  become  a  Hanni- 
bal ante  portas  for  the  German  Protestant  church.  The  mere 
proposal  to  open  the  doors  for  the  Jesuits  has  brought  from  all 
the  corners  of  Germany  protests  loud  and  long.  Especially  has 
the  Protestantische  Bund,  the  great  national  organization  estab- 
lished especially  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  Rome  "with  tongue 
and  pen,"  been  active  in  arousing  the  German  Protestants.  As 
a  result,  it  now  appears  that  the  Chancellor  counted  his  chickens 
before  they  were  hatched,  and  that  he  will  not  command  the 
votes  in  the  Bundesrath  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  this  measure.  Especially  are  the  representatives  of 
Saxony,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  royal  house  belongs 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  decided,in  their  opposition  to  the 
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Jesuit  measure,  as  also  those  of  Baden,  Wiiriemberg.  and  other 
smaller,  states.  Only  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  the  former  for  pol- 
icy's sake  and  the  latter  as  the  chief  Roman  Catliolic  state  in 
Germany,  favor  the  proposal  by  which  tiie  Chancellor  hopes  to 
repay  the  political  debt  which  he  owes  to  the  Center  or  Catholic 
party  in  the  German  parliament  for  having  aided  him  in  his 
agrarian  and  tariff  measures. 

The  Roman  Catholic  journals  are  saying  very  little  about  the 
matter.  Some  leading  papers,  notably  the  Berlin  Germatiia  and 
the  Cologne  Volksseiiiing  endeavor  to  throw  oil  upon  the  angry 
waters  by  claiming  that  the  Jesuits  are  not  dangerous  to  state 
or  churcli,  but  should  be  welcomed  on  account  of  their  schools 
and  learning. 

In  reply  to  this,  Protestant  journals  claim  that  Catholic  coun- 
tries have  repeatedly  been  compelled  to  banish  the  Jesuits. 
The  Liitherische  Kirchoizcituiii;,  (Leipsic)  furnishes  a  long  list 
of  dates  when  decrees  of  banishment  went  into  force.  Six  of 
these  were  executed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nine  in  the  seven- 
teentii,  seven  in  the  eighteenth,  and  five  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, these  last  being:  1S15,  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow; 
1S22,  from  all  Russia;  1S47  from  Switzerland;  1S72,  from  Ger- 
many; iSSo,  from  France.  —  Traus/atloiis  motie/or  'Yuk  Liter- 
ary I)h;hst. 


NEW    LIGHT   ON    THE    RITUALISTIC    CRISIS    IN 
ENGLAND. 

RITUALISM  is  still  furnishing  a  burning  topic  for  controver- 
sial discussion  in  England,  and  no  less  than  four  articles 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  April  issue  of  T/ie  Aiue/cetti/i 
Century.  The  first  is  by  Lord  Halifax,  a  prominent  defender 
of  the  Ritualist  position,  who  writes  under  the  heading  "The 
Crisis  in  the  Church."     He  says,  in  part: 

"The  church  exists  to  jiroclaim  tlie  Catholic  religion  and  to 
bring  all  men  into  the  obedience  of  tlie  faith.     Consider  what 

tlie  attitude  of  English- 


men generally,  and  of 
the  great  mass  of  the 
])opiilation  amongst  the 
I-viiglisli-sjieaking  races, 
is  toward  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  what  a  lesson 
that  altitude  teaches. 
Wiiat  on  tlie  Anglican 
tlicory  is  the  purest 
portion  of  Christendom, 
with  every  advantage 
of  wealth,  position,  and 
privilege,  has  jiroved 
absolutely  incapable  of 
retaining  within  its  fold 
not  only  the  great  masses 
of  its  population,  but  a 
very  large  jjroportion  of 
those  (I  say  nothing  of 
the  irreligious  and  the 
careless)  who  are  really 
alive  to  their  souls*  needs 
and  care  for  spiritual 
concerns.  If  one  object 
of  a  church  is  to  brin.v; 
men  to  the  obedience  of 
the  faith,  why  has  tlie  Cliurcli  of  England  been  so  eminently 
unsuccessful?  I  should  reply,  amongst  many  and  oilier  obvious 
reasons,  because  she  has  been  .so  little  true  to  her  own  i)rincii>les  ; 
because  she  has  professed  one  thing  and  done  another. 

"Tlie  result  has  been,  instead  f)f  tlie  system  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  the  jiractical  establishment  of  a  respectable  form  of  Chris- 
tianity with  very  little  power  to  attract,  very  he]i)less  in  those 
cases  where  help  is  m<)st  needed,  claiming  little  authority,  in- 
sisting upon  no  practise  as  of  obligation,  making  no  appeal  tt)  the 
imagination,  owning  little  connection  with  the  past,  and  gener- 


u>i<i)  11  a:  ikax, 
A  Leader  in  the  Knglish  Ritualist  Party 


ally  ignoring  those  counsels  of  perfection  and  those  heroic  virtues 
which  really  attract  souls  and  convert  the  world." 

Lord  Halifax  notes  "a  movement  of  unrest  and  expectation  on 
all  sides,"  and  thinks  that  the  Church  of  England  is  "on  the  eve 
of  great  changes."     He  concludes  : 

"The  foundations  are  being  shaken  everywhere;  the  state  of 
Biblical  criticism  both  at  home  and  abroad  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  this.     There  is   i 


LADY  WIMHORNE, 

Who  think.s  that  "England  will  never  accept 
an  Italianized  form  of  worship." 


movement  toward  reun- 
ion [with  Rome]  at 
home  and  abroad  which 
must  in  the  end  bear 
fruit.  It  will  be  a  fatal 
mistake  if  the  rulers  of 
the  church  despise  it. 
Tliej'  have  to  be  brave 
about  it :  a  price  has  to 
be  paid,  something  has 
to  be  risked,  for  all 
things  that  are  worth 
doing.  There  are  de- 
feats which  are  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  victories, 
present  failures  which 
spell  future  success.  It 
is  not  unlikely  tiiat  the 
question  of  disestablish- 
ment may  be  brought  for- 
ward at  no  very  distant 
period.  An  accident 
might  bring  it  witliin  the 
range  of  practical  poli- 
tics. The  present  state 
of  parties,  much  that  has 
recently  happened,  and  tlie  general  current  of  opinion  on  such 
matters  throughout  the  world  make  such  a  contingency  proba- 
ble, certainly  possible.  The  difficulties  which  such  a  conflict 
must  involve  are  such  as  to  inspire  the  gravest  anxiety.  No 
one  could  wish  to  precipitate  such  a  conflict.  Few  but  would 
desire  to  avert  it,  but  should  it  prove  unavoidable,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  doubt,  whatever  the  troubles  and  dangers,  whatever 
the  heartrending  anxiety,  which  those  who  fight  that  battle  will 
have  to  go  through,  its  ultimate  end  and  result,  as  things  are, 
will  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  church." 

The  second  paper  is  by  Lady  Wimborne,  who  presents  a 
forceful  argument  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  under  the 
title  "The  Church's  Last  Chance."     She  declares: 

"I  think  few.  except  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
what  is  called  the  aggrieved  parishioner,  have  any  conception  of 
the  depth  of  feeling  whicli  is  being  stirred  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  by  the  ritualistic  aggression,  a  feel- 
ing none  tlie  less  strong  because  it  is  patiently  enduring,  and 
what  is  more,  silently  juaying,  but  which,  when  the  occasion 
arises,  as  arise  it  assuredly  will,  will  be  a  mighty  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  ,  .  .  Tlic  church  is  growing  out  of  touch  with 
tiie  mind  and  intellect  of  tlie  rising  generation  ;  it  is  losing  that 
old  English  character  which  bound  both  clergy  and  laity  to- 
gcllier,  and  made  the  church  a  truly  national  one.  All  this  is 
due  to  the  importation  of  the  foreign  element,  which  makes  Italy 
and  not  England  its  ideal  dream,  whicli  is  seeking  to  force  upon 
I'viiglishmen  a  system  from  which  their  forefathers  revolted,  and 
wliitli,  no  matter  what  apparent  success  it  may  achieve  in  certain 
directions,  will  never  be  accepted  by  ihe  peojile  of  this  country. 
I^ngland  will  never  accept  an  Italianized  form  of  worship,  and 
the  only  result  that  will  be  achieved,  if  the  influence  of  this 
party  remains  predominant  in  the  church,  is  what  we  see  already 
occurring,  that  the  intellect  of  the  country  will  be  driven  into 
non-conformity." 

Lady  Wimborne  asserts  that  the  eyes  of  all  are  turning  at  this 
crisis  to  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  it  is  upon 
his  action,  to  a  large  extent,  that  the  fate  of  the  Anglican  Church 
depends.     Furthermore : 

"  He  has  a  great  opportunity  ;  his  statesmanlike  qualities  and 
his   great  experience  fit   him  for  the  exalted  post   he  occupies. 
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Both  Parliament  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  country  are  ready 
to  support  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  or  if  need  be  to 
strengthen  them,  in  maintaining  the  true  Anglican  teaching  and 
ritual  of  our  church.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  recognize  that  this  is  no  matter  of  noisy  agitators,  but 
one  of  life  and  death  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  that  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  the  statements  placed  before  the  public,  but 
that  the  deepest  religious  feelings  of  the  most  earnest,  loyal, 
and  devoted  church-people  are  being  daily  and  grievously  in- 
jured ;  that  a  determined  assault  is  being  made  bj' a  well-disci- 
plined and  highly  organized  jjarty  on  the  fundamental  position  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  this  assault  is  being  carried 
on  not  only  in  the  most  extreme  churches,  but  by  a  systematic, 
insidious,  and  gradual  advance  from  point  to  point,  with  one 
definite  aim  and  object  in  view.  All  this  requires  what  we  feel 
sure  the  Archbishop  will  bring  to  bear  on  the  case,  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  inner  working  of  the  movement,  which  will 
lead  him  to  see  that  a  mere  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
will  do  little  to  remedy  the  evil.  What  we  need  is  an  obedience 
to  the  spirit  and  not  only  to  the  law  of  the  church." 


CAPT.   MANAN'S  APPEAL. FOR  A     REVIVAL    OF 
"PERSONAL    RELIGION." 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Church  Club,  of  New  York,  a 
paper  on  "The  Apparent  Decadence  of  tlie  Church's  In- 
fluence "  was  read  by  Captain  Alfred  'l\  Mahan,  of  the  United 
States  navy.  His  address,  which  proved  to  be  a  trenchant  criti- 
cism of  prevailing  religious  tendencies,  has  aroused  unusual  in- 
terest, and  is  reprinted  in  full  in  The  Chuychinan  (April  25). 

Why  is  it,  he  asks  at  the  outset,  that  church-membership  seems 
to  be  standing  still ;  that  there  is  a  lack  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  ;  that  the  Christian  influence,  as  a  whole,  is  so  "languid 
and  defective  "?     His  answer  is  : 

"In  my  judgment,  the  church  of  to-day,  laity  and  clergy,  have 
made  the  capital  mistake  in  generalship  of  reversing  the  two 
great  commandments  of  the  law;  the  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  her  war,  established  by  Christ  himself.  Practically,  as  I 
observe,  the  laity  hold,  and  the  clergy  teach,  that  the  first  and 
great  commandment  is  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. ' 
Incidentally  thereto,  it  is  admitted,  'Thou  shouldest  love  the 
Lord  thy  God.'  It  is  of  course  too  egregious  an  absurdity 
openly  to  call  that  the  second  commandment.  It  is  simply  quietly 
relegated  to  a  secondary  place. 

"You  may  perhaps  dispute  this  deduction  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
or  may  remind  me  of  St.  John's  words,  '  He  who  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  can  not  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen.'  It  is  evident,  however,  on  reflection,  that  St.  John  is  in 
no  sense  inverting  our  Lord's  order.  He  simply  appeals  to  evi- 
dence. This  man  says  that  he  loves  God.  Very  well,  where  is 
the  proof  of  it?  Does  he  love  his  brother?  If  not,  he  certainly 
does  not  love  God,  for  the  love  of  the  brethren  is  the  sure, 
inevitable  fruit  of  loving  God.  In  fact  the  whole  missionary 
spirit,  and  much  that  is  not  narrowly  missionary,  involves  love 
for  brethren  whom  we  have  no  more  seen  than  we  have  seen 
God.  The  love  of  God  is  the  one  sure  motive  and  source  of  the 
love  for  man." 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  continues  Captain  Mahan,  that  within  the  last 
thirty  years  the  church  has  been  teaching  that  a  "man's  per- 
sonal piety  is  of  small  consequence,  alongside  of  his  external 
benevolent  activities  "?  Has  not  the  church  come  to  stand,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  for  the  idea  that  "external  activities, 
outward  benevolence,  are  not  merely  the  fruit  of  Christian  life, 
but  the  Christian  life  itself  "  ?     We  quote  further  : 

"Is  not  the  judgment  of  the  world  expressed,  and  is  it  not  a 
true  judgment,  in  the  words  of  indifferent  contempt  for  a  man 
who  is  trying  to  save  his  own  soul — his  miserable  soul,  as  I 
have  sometimes  read?  And  yet  what  is  a  man's  soul?  It  is  the 
one  thing  inexpressibly  dear  to  God,  for  which,  if  there  had  been 
but  one.  He  was  content  to  give  His  Son,  and  this  He  has  in- 
trusted to  the  man  as  his  own  particular  charge  ;  I  do  not  say  his 
only  charge,  but  the  one  cleaiiy  and  solely  committed  to  him  to 


make  the  most  of.  It  is  the  talent  wliich  he  is  to  multiply  by 
diligent  care  ;  not  that  he  may  delight  in  it  himself,  but  that  he 
may  present  it  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Because  care 
of  one's  own  soul,  by  internal  efl'ort  and  discipline,  seemed 
selfish,  men  have  rushed  to  the  extreme  of  finding  in  external 
action,  in  organized  benevolence,  in  philanthropic  effort,  in  the 
love  of  the  neighbor — and  particularly  of  the  neighbor's  body, 
for  the  neighbor's  soul  was  naturally  of  not  more  account  than 
one's  own — not  mcrelj'  the  fruit  of  Christian  life,  but  the  Chris- 
tian life  it.self.  That  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,  an  indi- 
vidual matter  primarily  and  in  essence,  and  only  in  consequence, 
and  incidentally  external,  as  all  activity  is  but  a  manifestalign 
of  life,  and  not  life  itself — all  this  was  forgotten.  This  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  state  of  the  church  now.  I  mean  as  an  organiza- 
tion ;  for  I  doubt  not  the  multitudes  of  earnest  cultivators  of  their 
own  souls  for  the  glory 
of  God — perfecting  holi- 
ness, as  St.  Paul  says,  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord." 


There  is  only  one  rem- 
edy, declares  Captain 
Mahan,  and  that  is  the 
restoration  of  "personal 
religion" — "the  direct 
relation  of  the  individual 
soul  to  God — to  that  pri- 
mary place  in  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  which  it  has 
momentarily  lost."  We 
quote,  in  conclusion: 

"Within  this  genera- 
tion there  has  been  given 
much  vogue  to  a  secular 
phrase,  the  prevalence  of 
which  seems  so  indica- 
tive of  the  temper  of  the 
day  as  to  point  just 
w  here  the  sagacious 
Christian  warrior,  crafty 


CAPTAIN   A.   T.   MAHAN, 

Whose  recent  address  on  "Personal  Re- 
ligion "  has  aroused  unusual  interest  in 
church  circles. 


as  St.  Paul  was  to  seize  opportunity  and  capture  men  with 
guile  for  Jesus  Christ,  may  lay  hold  upon  men's  hearts  and 
minds.  Self-culture,  we  have  all  heard  much  of  it;  sweetness 
and  light,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  No  new  thing  ;  the  Stoics  culti- 
vated themselves,  their  personality,  that  they  might  reach  self- 
sufhcingness,  which,  being  attained,  could  be  presented  to 
themselves  in  the  form  of  seU-contentment.  Let  this  human 
conception  receive  consecration.  What  is  self-culture,  but  de- 
liverance from  evil  unto  good — salvation  from  sin?  And  who 
shall  thus  save  his  people?  Who  but  Jesus  Christ?  And  what 
is  Personal  Religion  but  the  cooperation  of  man's  will  with  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  man's  soul,  man's  whole  being,  may 
be  saved  ;  not  for  his  own  profit  chiefly,  but  that  he  maj*  lay  it, 
thus  redeemed,  thus  exalted,  at  the  feet  of  him  who  loved  him 
and  gave  himself  for  him." 

Captain  Mahan's  address  is  warmly  commended  bj-  several 
of  the  religious  papers.     The  Chicago /^/^rzV^r  (Presb.)  says: 

"  The  remarks  of  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  the  famous  authority 
on  naval  history,  when  speaking  before  the  Church  Club  of 
New  York  to  the  topic  '  Personal  Religion,'  appeal  to  The  Inte- 
rior  as  of  very  significant  import  by  way  of  indexing  these 
times.  It  means  a  great  deal  that  an  American  citizen  so  typical 
of  his  contemporaries  and  so  prominent  among  them,  should 
consent  to  talk  publicly  of  such  a  specific  and  soul-searching 
religious  theme.  There  has  been  an  enormoits  amount  of 'glit- 
tering generality  '  in  the  religious  utterances  of  our  public  men, 
and  we  like  to  see  here  a  token  that  all  this  vague  and  airy 
nothingness  must  go  from  the  lay  sermons  of  the  times  as  it  has 
already  been  in  large  part  expunged  from  the  .speeches  of  the 
political  stump.  We  put  still  more  meaning,  however,  into 
Captain  Mahan's  choice  of  a  line  of  thought.  The  cue  for  years 
with  laymen  standing  before  what  might  by  any  turn  of  the 
phrase  be  called  'popular  audiences,'  has  been  to  praise  the 
religion  of  kindness  and  benevolence  to  fellow  men.     Such  has 
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also  been  the  stock  of  the  religion  taught  so  generously,  tho 
spasmodically,  by  the  secular  press  of  tlie  country.  But  Captain 
Mahan  would  not  pursue  that  well-beateu  precedent.  He  took 
occasion  to  declare  instead  that  our  popular  religion  of  human 
brotherJiood  is,  standing  alone,  no  religion  as  all ;  that  there 
must  be  some  conscious  rendering  of  obligation  to  God  in  order 
to  bring  into  the  life  the  essential  religious  element.  Certainly 
the  age  needs  scarcely  any  otiier  teaching  more  than  this.  We 
have  not  in  our  modern  ethics  and  our  self-admiring  altruism 
emphasized  tiie  second  great  commandment  too  forcefully,  but 
we  have  ignored  the  patent  fact  that  the  second  is  second  to  the 
first.  We  have  consented  to  call  men  moral,  if  not  religious,  on 
evidence  only  that  they  are  honorable  in  all  dealings  with  other 
tnen.  Now  it  needs  to  be  said  strongly  that  a  man's  relation  to 
his  God  is  just  as  real  as  and  more  fundamental  than  his  relation 
to  another  man,  and  his  certiticate  of  moral  character  is  not  filled 
out  until  it  appears  that  he  is  honest  and  sincere  in  the  divine 
relation.  Captain  Mahan's  address  marks,  we  trust,  a  return  in 
the  tide  of  common  ethical  thinking." 


PROGRESS  TOWARD   CHURCH    UNION. 

WHAT  is  described  as  "a  meeting  of  great  historic  impor- 
tance in  American  church  history  "  was  held  on  April  22 
and  23  in  Pittsburg,  when  forty-three  men,  representing  four 
religious  denominations,  came  together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating the  four  bodies  into  one,  if  it  were  possible.  They 
were  only  partially  successful  ;  but,  as  TJie  Indepeiuient  re- 
marks, a  "partial  success  is'no  failure,  and  is  the  promise  of  full 
success  a  little  later."  The  meeting  was  held  as  the  result  of 
overtures  made  by  the  United  Brethren  (see  The  Literary 
Digest  of  September  6  last),  and  the  four  denominations  con- 
•cerned  are  the  Congregationalists,  with  over  650,000  communi- 
-cants ;  the  United  Brethren,  with  over  250,000;  the  Methodist 
Protestants,  with  200,000,  and  the  Christian  Connection,  with 
100,000.  The  United  Brethren  were  represented  by  fifteen  men, 
with  Dr.  Cornell,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  as  chairman;  the  Methodist 
Protestants  by  fifteen,  with  Hon.  J.  W.  Hering,  state  con- 
troller of  Maryland,  as  chairman  ;  the  Congregationalists  by  ten, 
with  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  The  Ittdependeni,  as 
chairman,  and  with  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Columbus,  ()., 
in  attendance  ;  and  the  Christian  Connection  by  three  men,  with 
Dr.  O.  W.  Powers  as  chairman.  The  Independent  prints  a 
detailed  account,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ward,  of  the  two  days' 
proceedings,  and  says  editorially  : 

"  What  is  it  that  produces  all  these' sulxlichotomies  of  schisms,' 
as  Milton  calls  them,  in  the  church?  It  is  nothing  but  insistence 
on  points  of  difference,  mere  questions  of  philosophy  or  ways  of 
doing  things,  which  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  may  not  have  seemed  so  always.  There  was  a 
time  when  men  thought  that  if  one  did  not  hold  a  particular  in- 
tellectual belief  as  to  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the 
Father  alone,  or  also  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  would 
without  doubt  perish  everlastingly.  We  have  all  got  over  that 
cruel  notion  now.  Then  it  was  proper  to  separate  on  such  a 
point  as  this;  but  now  among  Protestant  Christians,  at  least, 
such  a  question  has  lost  its  importance.  We  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  religion  has  to  do  with  the  heart,  and  that  its  essence 
was  correctly  defined  by  our  Lord  as  love  supreme  to  God  and 
equal  love  to  man. 

"In  the  i)resent  case  there  were  four  denominations  which 
had  more  or  less  learned  our  Lord's  way  of  looking  at  religion. 
They  all  believed,  L^nited  Brethren,  Congregationalists,  Meth- 
odist Protestants,  and  Christian  Connection,  alike,  that  the 
present  separation  of  Christians  into  sects  is  a  great  evil,  and 
they  wanted,  so  far  as  they  could,  to  correct  it.  They  were  not 
quite  sure  how  near  alike  they  were  ;  they  did  not  know  each 
other  very  well.  'I'hey  hoped  they  were  near  enough  alike  to 
unite  into  one  body.  But  when  they  came  together,  and  ques- 
tioned each  other  sharply,  they  found  that  their  ways  were 
considerably   different,    and    their   ways   are    what    now   keeps 


Christians  apart  more  than  their  beliefs.  They  are  all  very 
indei)endent  on  certain  points,  and  all  have  separated — separa- 
tists all— for  the  sake  of  some  larger  or  smaller  point  of  liberty  or 
self-government ;  but  the  points  differ,  and  one  wants  more 
liberty  while  another  wants  more  government.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists, with  their  dependence  on  influence  rather  than  author- 
ity, were  sure  tliat  theirs  was  the  better  way,  while  the  Metho- 
dist Protestants  and  tlie  United  Brethren  were  equally  sure  that 
the  welfare  of  their  churches  required  a  stricter  rule. 

"To  harmonize  the  two  views  is  not  easy;  and  the  representa- 
tives of  these  bodies  felt  that  they  could  not  separate  without  at 
least  the  attempt  to  unite.  Their  plan  is  not  absolute  union  ;  it 
is  not  pure  federation.  They  propose  to  establish  for  the  three 
denominations — for  the  Christian  Connection  fell  out — a  single 
general  council  of  the  united  churches,  in  which  they  shall  get 
acquainted,  and  in  which  certain  common  interests  shall  be 
attended  to,  very  likely  their  mission  work  ;  while  all  legislative 
or  judicial  machinery  shall  go  on  for  the  present  as  it  has  in  their 
several  conferences.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  result  in  entire 
union.  Meanwhile  the  United  Brethren  and  the  Methodist  Pro- 
testants will  be  able  to  unite  in  a  single  body. 

"The  meeting  of  official  representatives  of  these  four  denomi- 
nations is  perhaps  the  most  important  ecclesiastial  event  of  the 
new  century.  It  may  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  now  appears. 
It  gives  the  promise  of  the  union  in  the  same  body  of  a  number 
of  other  denominations,  whose  metliods  and  sympathies  are 
essentially  the  same.  The  spirit  of  union  is  in  the  air,  and  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  Master." 

The  Indepetidefii  takes  the  view  that  this  federation  of  denomi- 
nations affords  a  basis  for  still  further  progress  in  the  direction 
of  church  unity.     It  concludes  : 

"Diversity  in  unity  is  the  way,  not  unity  through  conformity. 
This  is  the  essential  principle,  not  of  mere  tolerance,  but  of  full 
acceptance  of  differences  in  belief  and  ways.  Separations  have 
always  been  made  to  suppress  liberty  of  difference,  and  union 
must  come  by  the  reverse  process  of  more  lii)erty  to  differ.  This 
is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  for  it  contradicts  the  essence  of  denomi- 
nationalism.  .  .  .  The  right  way  is  for  those  to  take  their  creeds 
who  want  them,  and  those  to  discard  them  who  have  no  use  for 
them  ;  for  they  all  hold  substantially  the  same  faith,  hope,  and 
love.  It  is  not  what  we  hold  and  do  that  keeps  us  apart,  but 
what  we  want  others  to  hold  and  do.  Those  who  now  could  not 
unite  will,  we  trust,  see  a  new  light  before  many  moons,  and 
otlier  bodies  will  join  in  the  same  union,  and  some  portion  of  the 
shame  of  our  Protestant  Christians  be  removed." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

At  the  seventy-third  annual  nieetinK-  of  the  Troy  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  which  took  place  in  .Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  a  few 
days  ago,  Bishop  McCabe  staled  that  the  net  increase  of  membership  of  the 
Methodist  Church  since  1884  was  greater  than  the  entire  membership  of 
any  denomination  except  the  Baptists. 

AnoUT  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  collected  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  April  22,  under  tho  auspices  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  Extension  Committee.  With  this  amount  as  a  nucleus,  the 
Presbyterians  of  New  York  are  planning  to  collect  a  fund  of  $750,000  for 
the  purpose  of  wiping  out  church  indebtedness  and  erecting  new  churches 
in  the  metropolis. 

A  COPY  of  I'rolessor  Salvatori's  Italian  translation  of  "Ben-Hur"  has 
been  presented  to  the  Pope,  who  is  said  to  have  "graciously  accepted  it." 
In  an  official  letter  to  the  translator.  Cardinal  Rampolla  declares  that  "only 
too  rarely  do  romances  come  to  the  Holy  Father's  hands  in  which  that 
wliich  delights  serves  solely  as  a  means  to  attract  the  reader  to  the  posses- 
sion of  what  is  useful." 

The  announcement  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  Newton  has  resigned  the 
position  of  university  preacher  at  Stanford  University  has  created  some 
surprise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  only  recently  went  to  California  to 
assume  the  duties  of  this  position.  It  is  said  tnat  his  action  is  due  to  criti- 
cism fif  his  efforts  to  show  the  essential  harmony  between  Christianity, 
Buddhism,  and  the  other  gre.'it  religions  of  the  world.  The  New  York  Sun 
comments:  "We  are  surprised  that  any  criticism  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  his  position  as  to  the  inherent  harmony  of  religions  should  have  dis- 
turbed him,  and  all  the  more  because  in  New  York  for  many  years  he 
was  the  target  for  violent  attack  on  account  of  like  views  boldly  and  con- 
sistentlv  proclaimed  by  him  from  his  pulpit  and  in  published  writings  and 
addresses  as  a  vice-president  ofthe  Liberal  Congress  of  Religions."  A  later 
report  represents  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
chapel  choir  as  the  main  reason  for  the  resignation. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


PRINCESS  WALDEMAR   OF    DENMARK, 

Whose  influence  was  peculiarly  exerted  in 
favor  of  Siam. 


THE   FRENCH    "MISTAKE"   IN    SIAM. 

SIGNIFICANT  of  much,  as  a  certain  great  Scot  would  say,  is 
the  news  tliat  ratification  of  the  famous  treaty  concluded 
last  October  by  France  with  Siam  has  been  postponed  until  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  republic  is  now  faced  with  a  series  of 
colonial  complications  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Depeche  de 

Toil  louse,  will  grow 
worse  before  they  grow 
better.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained that  the  head  of 
the  French  Foreign 
Office,  M.  Delcasse,  is 
not  fully  trusted  by  the 
anti-Clerical  factions 
now  in  power.  How- 
ever, he  is  retained  in 
the  cabinet  partly  be- 
cause of  his  mastery 
of  world  politics  and 
partly  because  of  his 
amiable  capacity  for  ac- 
commodating himself  to 
all  parties  in  the  relig- 
ious disputes  now  pre- 
vailing.  Yet  he  is 
accused  by  the  Intran- 
si\i^i'a>ii  (Paris)  of  a 
"  sneaking  affection  "  for 
the  religious  orders  upon 
the  "absurd  plea"  that 
they  promote  French  interests  in  the  Orient.  And  the  Depeche 
Coloniale  (Paris)  would  have  us  believe  that  the  foreign  minister 
gave  his  enemies  an  opening  when  he  negotiated  the  treaty 
which  hung  fire  so  long  and  is  now  somewhat  ingloriously  post- 
poned. 

The  much-abused  compact  recognized  as  Siamese  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  winding  in  serpentine  fashion  up  and  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mekong.  Siamese  sovereignty  was  also  acknowl- 
edged in  an  important  area  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and 
running  inland  along  the  northwest  boundary  of  Cambodia.  A 
third  region,  on  Siam's  northern  frontier,  went  with  this  treaty. 
In  exchange,  France  gained  a  considerable  area  along  the  Me- 
kong, rounding  out  Cambodia  very  amply.  The  Paris  Temps 
vainly  essayed  to  convince  French  imperialists  that  the  republic 
gained  immensely  by  this  bargain.  It  was  attacked  from  all 
directions,  a  somewhat  sensational  opposition  being  set  up  by 
the  Petite  Cironde  (Paris) ,  under  the  inspiration  of  M.  Gabriel 
Hanotaux,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  treaty 
was  pronounced  a  "mistake,"  and  one  which  it  were  well  to 
"candidly  confess."  The  enemies  of  the  treaty  also  made  much 
of  insinuations  in  the  Netie  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  that  the  Prin- 
cess Waldemar,  of  Denmark,  sister  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of 
Orleans,  was  using  her  influence  in  Paris  to  have  the  treaty 
confirmed.  This  lady,  "whose  fame  in  diplomatic  circles,"  says 
the  London  Times,  "is  so  great,"  is  "the  bright  star  of  the  Da- 
nish court,"  and,  as  we  learn  on  the  same  high  authority,  "has  all 
the  ready  wit  of  her  race,  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  she  never 
neglects  the  opportunity  for  a  discreet  reference  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine." Her  references  to  the  treaty  with  Si?m,  however,  can 
scarcely  have  been  discreet,  for  they  are  made  the  basis  of  an 
anonymous  attack  upon  that  instrument  in  the  Grande  Revue 
(Paris).  The  writer  of  the  article  calls  our  attention  to  this 
paragraph  which  he  takes  from  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  : 
"Princess  Waldemar   has  important   reasons   for  being  most 


energetic  in  her  mission  [to  Paris  in  the  interest  of  the  treaty], 
for  Prince  Waldemar,  her  husband,  and  the  entire  Danish  royal 
family  have  made  large  investments  in  this  part  of  Asia  and 
especially  in  the  bank  at  Bangkok.  As  a  French  paper  says, 
the  views  of  a  princess  belonging  to  tlie  royal  house  of  France, 
and  who  has  so  often  devoted  her.self  to  the  French  cause,  can 
not  be  disregarded.  They  must  be  reckoned  with  when  she 
advises  the  French  Government,  as  she  has  done  through  its 
minister  at  Copenhagen,  not  to  be  too  exacting  with  Siam." 

With  this  as  his  text,  our  anonymous  authority  tells  us  to  read 
"between  the  lines,"  when  we  will  see  that  "the  Princess  Walde- 
mar, having  an  interest  in  obliging  the  Siamese  Government, 
seeks  to  bring  about  the  confirmation  of  a  treaty  profitable  to 
herself."     The  same  writer  says  further: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  Danes  have  large  interests  in  Siam. 
Three  enterprises  in  which  Princess  Waldemar  is  the  largest 
stockholder  are  supported  by  their  capital.  First  is  the  railroad 
from  Bangkok  to  Paknam,  parallel  with  the  Menam,  uniting  the 
capital  with  the  bend  of  that  river.  Second  is  the  Bangkok  elec- 
tric street-railway.  Third  is  the  East  Asiatic  Company,  a  great 
import  and  export  concern." 

Such  were  the  influences  which,  we  are  told,  hurried  France 
on  to  disaster.  Other  mysterious  forces,  tending  to  place  the 
republic's  Siamese  interests  at  the  mercy  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance,  were  hinted  at.  The  anti-Clerical  press  of  Paris  took 
the  alarm  and  stories  were  put  into  circulation  regarding  the 
fantastic  expenditures  of  the  Siamese  envoy  who  had  visited 
Paris  in  the  interest  of  the  treaty.  Finally  some  uneasy  deputies 
brought  about  a  request  that  the  diplomatic  correspondence  rela- 
ting to  the  treaty  be  laid  before  them.  To  this  M.  Delcasse 
replied  that  "it  is  a  rule  in  all  foreign  offices  that  diplomatic 
despatches  in  which  envoys  report  the  confidences  they  have 
received  and  freely  state  their  own  opinions  shall  remain  locked 
in  the  archives  until  the  time  when  the  facts  to  which  they 
relate  have  entered  the  domain  of  history."  And  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  as  was  observed  at  the  beginning,  has  been 
deferred  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Government  promising  in 
the  mean  time  to  wrest  some  railroad  concessions  from  Siam. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   IRISH    PRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  COMING 
TRIP  TO   DUBLIN. 

KING  EDWARD  will  visit  Ireland  this  summer,  whereat  the 
Home  Rule  organs  in  Dublin  announce  editorially  that  he 
favors  their  cause.  It  is  frankly  admitted  that  the  announce- 
ment is  based  on"rumor, "  yet  such  a  rumor  is  sufficient  to  make 
him  welcome.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  English  statements  that 
an  Irish  welcome  to  Edward  VII.  will  mean  an  Irish  abandon- 
ment of  Home  Rule  are  nonsense.  We  quote  The  Freetnan' s 
Jourjial  (Dublin)  : 

"There  is  not,  we  are  certain,  the  faintest  shadow  of  personal 
ill-feeling  to  his  Majesty  in  Ireland.  Personally,  he  is  popular; 
far  more  popular  than  was  Queen  Victoria.  The  rumor  that  he 
is  personally  in  favor  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  has  enhanced 
that  popularity.  But  it  is  not  the  man,  but  the  King,  whom 
Unionists  call  upon  the  Irish  people  to  receive  and  honor  as 
head  of  the  constitution.  The  anticipations  of  the  Unionist 
press  prove  how  grossly  such  a  reception  would  be  misconstrued 
as  a  concession  to  Unionism.  The  honest  policy  is  the  best. 
Ireland  is  frankly  disaffected  to  the  constitution,  and  she  will 
refuse  to  make  false  profession  of  loyalty.  If  rumor  is  to  be 
trusted,  his  Majesty  was  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the 
disaffection  in  Ireland,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  by  Home 
Rule  alone  it  would  be  removed.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since 
Dublin  was  proclaimed  under  a  coercion  act,  which  is  still  in 
force,  and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England.  Yet  the 
Queen's  visit  was  to  bring  the  millennium  in  its  train.  The 
sj'cophants  will,  of  course,  make  the  same  prophecy  about  the 
King.     Even  the  ill-conditioned  comments  of  the  Unionist  press 
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will  not  induce  the  slightest  discourtesy  to  the  King  in  iiis  pro- 
posed visit  to  Ireland.  But  his  Majesty  himself  will  be  quick 
to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  courtesy  and  loyalty,  and 
to  realize  that  Home  Rule  is  the  only  remedy  for  Irish  disaffec- 
tion." 

King  Edward  wiil  be  very  welcome  in  Ireland,  where  the  news 
of  his  coming  visit  affords  pleasure  according  to  the  clerical 
Dixily  Itniependent  (Dublin),  which  represents  the  views  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  Eveniug  Telegraph  (Dublin), 
a  Home-Rule  paper,  also  utters  its  editorial  edification  at  the 
news.  But  The  Unileii  Irishmen  (Dublin)  will  not  stomach 
this  sort  of  thing,  saying,  indeed,  that  "if  the  King  of  England 
conies  to  this  country  he  will  come  uninvited  and  unwished  for 
by  three-fourths  of  the  people  "  : 

"If  his  garrison  here  desire  to  hail  him  with  hosannas,  we  do 
not  contest  its  right  to  do  so,  tho  the  Home-Rule  section  of  it 
will  be  acting  stupidly  in  its  own  interests  if  it  regards  the  ad- 
vice Parnell  gave  in  1SS5  to  refuse  to  tender  any  welcome  to  a 
British  royal  personage  visiting  this  country  until  a  Home-Rule 
bill  had  passed  into  law.  But  that  is  its  own  affair.  If,  how- 
ever. Irish  public  elective  bodies  follow  the  example  of  the  Cove 
of  Cork  sycophants,  and  seek  to  misrepresent  the  nation  by 
tending  him  a  welcome,  then  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  will 
make  it  plain  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  are  unswervingly  faithful  to  the  ideal  of  Ireland  a  sover- 
eign independent  state." 


MANCHURIA. 


AMERICANS  who  are  not  in  touch  with  the  subject  have  no 
idea  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  Manchurian 
question  to  the  United  States.  Nearly  every  implement  and 
most  of  the  structural  shapes  used  in  building  the  great  railway 
came  from  this  country.  The  locomotives  were  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  every  great  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union  derives 
some  revenue  from  the  disputed  province  in  return  for  rock- 
drills,  air-compressors,  pumping  machinery,  cotton  goods,  tinned 
edibles,  spades  and  locks.  Our  contractors  are  successfully  bid- 
ding there  in  many  directions,  and  one  need  but  pick  up  a 
European  newspaper  to  note  how  this  fact  feeds  the  dread  of 
what  is  known  abroad  as  the  American  peril.  The  news,  there- 
fore, that  Russia  contemplates  a  profound  modification  in  the 
status  of  the  rich  and  nominally  Chinese  Manchuria  might  be 
expected  to  inspire  in  the  American  mind,  according  to  press 
opinion  in  Great  Britain,  emotions  of  the  impulsive  sort  which 
fill  a  father  who,  having  spent  his  money  for  a  trousseau  and  a 
wedding-breakfast,  grows  slowly  conscious  that  the  youth  who 
was  to  marry  his  daughter  is  detained  elsewhere. 

The  European  editorial  mind,  however,  is  affected  by  political 
rather  than  by  economic  considerations  in  this  matter.  For 
months  the  leading  London  organs  have  warned  the  world  that 
Russia  would  make  Manciiuria  her  own.  It  is  true  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Manchurian  convention,  signed  in  Peking  last  year, 
Russia  must  evacuate  the  rich  province  by  next  October.  But 
this  "evacuation,"  now  taking  place  on  the  instalment  plan,  is 
subject  to  such  vague  conditions  as  "the  event  of  there  being  no 
trouble  whatever  "  and  "  if  the  conduct  of  other  Powers  should 
not  interj)ose  any  obstacle  thereto."  Moreover,  the  Chinese  are 
not  to  resume  absolute  pos.session  of  the  "evacuated  "  region  in 
any  event,  for  Russia  is  to  supervise  China's  forces  there.  The 
London  Times,  which  has  recently  concluded  a  series  of  special 
articles  on  the  Russian  position  in  Manchuria,  thus  speaks  of 
the  "evacuation  "  : 

"Evacuation,  then,  of  tlie  provinces  [of  Manchuria  J  now  in  the 
military  occupation  of  Russia  means  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  cities  to  her  railway.  But  the  railway  passes  by 
the  gates  of  all  the  chief  cities.  The  troojis  that  guard  the  rail- 
way guard  the  cities.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  them 
at  the  railway-stations  adjoining  all  the  chief  cities.     Evacuation 


of  Mukden,  the  capital  city  of  all  Manchuria,  means  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  insitle  the  wall  to  outside  the  wall, 
where  provision  is  being  niatle  for  a  permanent  garrison  that  the 
Russians  declare  can  not  safely  be  less  than  6,000.  So  with 
Kaiyiian,  Leao-yang,  and  the  other  towns  now  so  strongly  held. 
They  will  be  equally  well  commanded  after  the  evacuation. 
Evacuation  of  the  two  other  capital  cities  discloses  a  similar 
condition  of  things.  Tsitsihar  is  16  miles  from  the  railway  ;  the 
troops  holding  the  railway  command  the  city.  Kirin.  the  third 
capital,  is  at  present  80  miles  from  the  railway.  Troops  with- 
drawn from  the  city  command  the  city  from  a  powerful  position 
only  three  marches  distant.  When  the  railway  is  built  the 
evacuation  will  consist  in  moving  the  troops  from  inside  the 
walls  to  the  railway-station  outside  the  walls." 

Russia  has  sown  the  soil  of  Manchuria  with  roubles,  if  we 
may  trust  this  suspicious  observer.  Her  mighty  weapon  is  the 
railway  which  she  has  built  up  and  down  and  across  the  country  : 

"  It  is  a  military  strategical  railway,  guarded  as  no  other  rail- 
way in  the  world  is  guarded,  with  blockhouses  every  three  or 
four  miles,  with  garrisons  at  every  important  point.  Every  vul- 
nerable point  is  guarded,  every  bridge  is  doubly  guarded. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  troops  that  can  be  stationed 
along  the  line.  Russia  has  been  given  a  free  hand  in  this  mat- 
ter. Russia,  and  Russia  alone,  is  to  determine  what  force  will 
be  adequate.  Railway  guards  are  no  longer  called  'railway 
guards.'  They  are  '  frontier  guards,'  and  their  admitted  num- 
ber is  30,000.  They  are  paid  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  are 
enlisted  for  three  years,  and  are  paid  more  highly  than  the  regu- 
lar troops,  from  whom  they  have  been  recruited.  But  the  whole 
army  of  occupation  can  be  concentrated  along  the  railway — 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery;  and  there  is  none  to  say  them 
nay.  They  are  there  to  protect  the  railway.  A  regular  soldier 
becomes  a  frontier  guard  by  the  changing  of  the  color  of  his 
shoulder-straps  and  collar  patches  into  green.  It  is  a  lightning 
transformation." 

We  are  solemnly  warned  by  the  London  daily  against  attach- 
ing any  importance  to  Russia's  denial  of  the  real  intention  of  her 
policy  in  this  part  of  the  East.  She  is  making  sure  of  Manchuria 
only  to  close  its  open  door  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Yet  "a  sin- 
gle act  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  Japan,"  we  are  asked  to 
believe,  "might  have"  changed  the  whole  Far-Eastern  question  : 

"It  might  have  been  changed  if,  at  the  time  of  the  conjoint 
representation  by  the  three  Powers — Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many— that  the  occupation  by  Japan  of  the  ceded  [Manchurian] 
peninsulaof  Liau-tung  would  be  detrimental  to  the  lasting  peace 
of  the  Orient,  Japan  had  obtained,  as  she  easily  could  have 
obtained,  a  self-denying  undertaking  that  no  one  of  the  three 
Powers  would  ever  occui)y  the  territory  from  which  she  was 
being  ou.sted.  But  the  undertaking  was  not  asked  for,  and 
within  less  than  three  years  Russia  was  in  military  occupation 
of  the  territory  and  fortress  from  which  she  had  ejected  Japan. 
And,  more  than  that,  she  had.  with  unrivaled  diplomatic  dexter- 
ity, secured  the  right  to  join  this  fortress  in  the  south  with  a 
Russian  city  that  was  being  erected  in  the  heart  of  Manchuria, 
which  city  was  itself  to  be  united  by  three  different  lines  of  rail- 
way with  tiie  Russian  territory  of  Siberia.  Thus  Manchuria  has 
been  occupied  and  has  become  another  great  province  of  the 
Russian  empire.  Only  arnu-d  force  can  now  drive  Russia  out  of 
.Manchuria,  the  armed  force  of  some  other  Power  than  China." 

It  is  futile,  says  the  London  7/W(\v  editorially,  "to  talk  of  the 
Ijad  faith  which  Russia  has  shown  in  .so  flagrant  a  form  "  in  her 
dealings  with  Manchuria.  "Hard  words,  however  richly  de- 
served, will  not  dislodge  her."  It  also  points  out  that  Russia 
has  done  much  good  in  the  land.  The  natives  are  experiencing 
a  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  The  Russians  in  au- 
thority do  not  ill-treat  the  population.  Acts  of  cruelty  and 
wrong,  incident  to  purely  military  conditions,  have  long  become 
things  of  the  past : 

"Permanent  barracks  are  being  built  in  the  most  important 
situations  to  accommodate  thousands  of  soldiers.  Cities,  with 
electric  light  and  water-sujiply,  with  parks  and  reading-rooms, 
have  been  built  in  the  wilderness  within  the  last  five  years  by 
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the  hands  of  Chinese  coolies  for  their  Russian  masters.  Thou- 
sands of  Russian  civil  immigrants  have  been  introduced  and  have 
brought  their  wives  and  children  and  made  their  homes  in  this 
integral  portion  of  the  Chinese  Emperor's  dominions.  It  is  im- 
possible to  withhold  a  measure  of  admiration  from  the  energy 
and  the  skill  witii  which  the  work  has  been  prosecuted.  In  less 
than  five  years  the  empire  wiiich  was  so  solicitous  lest  the  vic- 
tories of  Japan  shoulil  loosen  the  grasp  of  China  upon  this  region 
and  thereby  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East,  has 
'transformed  Manchuria  from  a  Chinese  possession  into  a  virtu- 
ally Russian  province,'  and  has  so  transformed  it  while  uttering 
the  most  fervent  protestations  of  friendship  to  the  dynasty  whose 
territories  she  is  appropriating  to  her  own  use.  The  railway  in 
her  hands  has  been  at  once  the  pretext  and  the  instrument  of 
aggression,  as  it  is  the  bulwark  which  makes  her  position 
secure.  It  was  in  order  to  build  the  railway — which  she  has 
often  assured  us  will  prove  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  tlie  com- 
merce of  the  world — that  she  obtained  the  right  from  China  of 
sending  'railway  guards  '  into  Chinese  territory." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  comment,  like  all  British  comment 
on  the  subject,  displays  a  freedom  of  expression  for  which  we 
look  in  vain  in  most  French  and  German  organs.  The  reason, 
in  the  case  of  France,  is  soon  told.  In  France  all  parties,  Cleri- 
cal and  anti-Clerical,  agree  that  the  alliance  with  Russia  is  the 
pivot  of  French  policy.  Consequently  nothing  must  be  printed 
in  Paris  of  a  nature  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  "ally 
and  friend."  This  tendency  is  somewhat  marked  in  nearly 
every  French  organ  of  which  the  opinion  counts  for  anything  in 
foreign  affairs.  This  attitude  was  confirmed  by  recent  com- 
plaints in  the  .\o7u)j'e  Vyenifu  (St.  Petersburg)  that  French 
papers  were  criticizing  Russia.  At  any  rate,  the  Paris  press, 
with  unimportant  exceptions,  contains  no  violent  attacks  on 
Russian  bad  faith.  Rather  does  it  express  admiration  of  Rus- 
sia's success.  For  instance,  the  Teuips  (Paris),  organ  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  observes  that  "  news  comes  from  all 
directions  "  of  the  "astonishing  work  of  Russia  in  Asia. "  The 
"retreat  from  Manchuria"  is  "a  conquering  one"  and  "evacua- 
tion means  occupation."  But  this  "Russian  method  in  Asia" 
may  be  the  subject  of  "discussion"  as  to  its  "object,"  but  "not 
as  regards  its  constancy  and  success."  Indeed,  "less  happier 
models  could  be  chosen."     We  quote  further: 

"Instead  of  threatening  the  native  Power  she  wishes  to  reduce, 
Russia  overwhelms  it  with  offers  of  her  services  and  loads  it 
with  her  favors.  She  makes  herself  useful.  Instead  of  taking 
her  stand  upon  treaties,  and  insisting  upon  their  observance  in  a 
fury  of  real  or  feigned  rage,  she  works  with  and  for  the  native 
Government — that  is,  for  herself.  She  announces  quite  openly 
that  she  will  maintain  its  integrity  and  the  integrity  of  its  terri- 
tory. All  this  time  she  is  building  roads,  organizing  regiments, 
establishing  banks,  offering  loans,  granting  concessions,  build- 
ing harbors,  while  taking  care  not  to  seize  a  city  by  force,  to 
openly  wrest  a  slice  of  territory  or  to  diminish  or  irritate  its 
feeble  power.  Russia  knows  that  all  these  things  will  come  to 
her  some  day.  She  has  an  especial  horror  of  descents  in  force 
that  are  followed  by  no  effect,  of  imperious  flourishes  based  on 
doubt.  Knowing  that  she  can  not  advantageously  employ  can- 
non, she  refrains  from  placing  herself  in  a  position  that  might 
oblige  her  to  resort  to  it.  She  has  the  triple  advantage  of 
remaining  at  peace,  of  seeming  generous,  and  of  deriving  more 
benefit  than  a  war  of  both  words  and  swords  would  bring  her." 

The  German  press  is  not  very  different  in  tone.  The  Berlin 
Government,  so  the  London  Spec t ator  {^1xm\^y  anti-German)  con- 
stantly assures  us  in  explanation,  dare  not  be  openly  unfriendly 
to  Russia.  This,  it  thinks,  accounts  for  the  fact  tliat  the  tone  of 
the  German  official  and  semi-official  press  is  far  from  anti-Rus- 
sian. According  to  the  Krejiz  Zeitiing  (Berlin),  the  Powers 
really  concerned,  outside  of  Russia  and  China,  are  Japan,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  As  regards  opinion  in  the 
Orient,  it  follows  national  predispositions.  Thus  The  Japan 
Weekiy  Advertiser  (Yokohama),  an  English  paper,  says  Rus- 
sia has  promised  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  but  none  of  her  "pret- 


tily wonted  assurances  "  carry  conviction.  This  was  written,  of 
course,  before  Russia's  position  in  Manchuria  entered  its  recent 
acute  phase.  The  Ec/io  tie  Chine  (Shanghai),  a  French  paper, 
declares  that  "Russia  agreed  to  evacuate  Manchuria  in  the  same 
way  that  Great  Britain  agreed  to  evacuate  Egypt." — Tra)isla- 
lions  niadejor  Thk  Litkk.vkv  1)k;i:st. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  REOPEN  THE  DREYFUS 
CASE. 

ALTHO  an  effort  has  been  made  on  a  somewhat  ambitious 
scale  to  plunge  all  France  anew  into  the  turmoil  of  the 
Dreyfus  case,  it  has  not  yet  succeeded.  Trained  journal isls  in 
Paris  say  it  will  r.ot  succeed.  But  the  JSeite  Freie  Prcsse 
(Vienna)  can  not  indorse  that  view.  It  seems  to  anticipate 
another  uplieaval.  The  factois  in  the  present  situation  are  a 
forged  docunicnl  to 
which  soniel)()dy  put 
Emperor  \V  i  11  i  a  m  '  s 
name,  a  letter  of  resig- 
nation by  a  high  army 
officer  which  \\as  con- 
cealed from  the  Premier, 
and  ii  i^ending  inves*:i- 
gation  of  secret  govern- 
ment archives  which 
may  yield  mucli  or  little. 
The  attempt  to  provj 
that  the  last  Dreyfus 
verdict  was  based  on 
some  mysterious  evi- 
dence that  never  reached 
the  public  has  been  de- 
feated. The  net  result 
of  all  this,  according  to 
Eui'opean  i)ress  opinion, 
is  to  deprive  the  French 
Clericals  of  the  Drey! us  ,,,   ^^^^  jaures, 

case  as  a  weapon  against     ^vhose  activity  in  the  Dreyfus  matter  may 
the     present    Govern-  reopen  the  "affair." 

ment.      M.    Jaures,     the 

Socialist  leader,  is  credited  with  achieving  this  triumph  by  his 
brilliant  speeches  in  the  chamber,  and  his  organ,  the  Petite 
Repnbliqtte  (Paris),  says  there  will  be  a  thorough  investigation 
of  everything.  The  Radical  (Paris)  says  this  is  doubtful,  and 
the  Siecle  (Paris)  thinks  there  will  be  no  investigation  amount- 
ing to  anything.  The  anti-ministerial  Journal  des  Debats 
(Paris)  observes  : 

"M.  Jaures  wanted  tumult.  He  has  created  tumult.  He  suc- 
ceeded for  a  moment  in  reviving  former  troubles,  in  refreshing 
former  hatreds,  and  in  adding  to  the  confusion  of  minds.  But 
M.  Jaures  likewise  wanted  the  substance  of  success.  He  wanted 
once  more  to  derive  some  advantage  from  an  agitation  which, 
for  years  together,  was  a  source  of  such  profit  to  him  and  his 
friends.  He  wanted  to  ojien  up  a  new  path  to  Socialist  ideas 
through  divisions  and  alarms.     M.  Jaures  has  failed." 

What  M.  Jaures  aimed  to  show,  in  his  effort  to  reopen  the 
"affair,"  was  that  the  last  Dreyfus  court-martial  based  its  ver- 
dict upon  the  forged  Emperor  William  letter.  Thus  the  Paris 
Tetnps.  In  this  alleged  forgery — the  very  existence  of  which  is 
questioned — "  Dreyfus  was  bluntly  named  as  a  spy  in  Germany's 
service."  It  is  beyond  doubt,  proceeds  the  organ  of  the  Paris 
Foreign  Office,  "that  this  silly  legend  was,  in  spite  of  its  absurd- 
ity and  in  spite  of  all  denials,  widely  credited.  Mr.  Jaures 
tracked  this  legend  through  opposition  writings  and  speeches." 
But  here  the  French  paper  and  M.  Jaures  part  company.  The 
Socialist  leader  is  charged  with  attributing  too  great  an  influence 
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to  the  forgery.  There  is  no  evidence  that  tlie  court-martial 
heeded  it  at  all.  Anyhow,  concludes  the  important  Paris  organ, 
why  not  leave  all  those  curious  details  to  posterity? — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POLICY    OF   WILLIAM    II.    IN    BRAZIL. 

HAS  Germany,  or  has  she  not,  designs  of  a  political  nature 
in  matters  relating  to  South  America?  The  question  is 
put  by  that  capable  and  accurate  student  of  world  politics,  Roland 
de  .Mares,  in  the  Jndt'peniiance  Beige  (Brussels),  and  he  con- 
siders it  a  matter  of  immediate  and  great  moment.  "The 
Americans  assert  very  emphatically,"  he  observes,  "that  they 
will  never  tolerate  Germany's  establishment  in  any  portion 
whatever  of  the  new  world.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  United  States  (foreign)  policy.  But  the  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  one  or  other  of  the  great  European  Powers  will  not 
succeed  in  overcoming  this  obstacle  "  : 

"It  is  with  reference  to  Brazil  that  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  this  subject.  In  the  leading  republic  of  South  America  there 
exists  a  German  colony  that  is  developing  in  the  most  alarming 
fashion.  Instead  of  becoming  absorbed  in  the  population,  like 
the  Spanish,  the  Italians,  and  the  English,  the  German  immi- 
grants concentrate  in  one  locality,  retaining  intact  their  charac- 
ter and  national  sentiment,  forming  thus  a  dominant  element 
whose  influence  must  be  reckoned  with  in  certain  states  of  the 
republic.  Instead  of  acting  like  the  mass  of  foreigners  who  set- 
tle in  a  new  country  and  who  think  only  of  deriving  profit  from 
their  own  industrial  capacity'  in  places  where  European  methods 
are  still  imperfectly  known,  the  Germans  aim  particularly  at 
furthering  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Germany  in  all  they 
undertake  over  there,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  monopolizing 
some  lines  of  Brazilian  trade.  If  this  procedure  had  but  an 
exclusively  commercial  aim,  it  would  afford  no  special  ground 
for  anxiety.  But  there  is  more  than  this  involved.  While  flood- 
ing Brazil  with  products  from  over  the  Rhine,  these  thousands 
of  immigrants  keep  up  a  political  propaganda  which  represents 
Germany  as  the  only  European  Power  capable  of  protecting  the 
states  of  Latin  America  from  the  ambitions  of  the  United 
States." 

Cost  what  it  may,  the  design  is  that  Germany  shall  secure  a 
footing  in  South  America,  says  this  interpreter  of  the  situation. 
"If  certain  rumors  are  trustworthy,  the  Government  of  Rio 
Janeiro  has  been  sounded  as  to  the  possibility  of  carving  a  pan- 
German  state  out  of  Brazilian  territory  ;  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that  this  idea  was  most  unfavorably  received,  a  fact 
which  explains  the  tortuous  denials  of  official  Germans."  The 
authority  we  are  quoting  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  Emperor 
William  will  feel  called  upon  to  take  measures  with  reference  to 
his  thousands  of  subjects  in  South  America,  "measures  which 
may  greatly  provoke  the  Brazilian  Government  and  lead  to 
difficulties  of  which  Germany  will  certainly  take  advantage  to 
impair  to  an  extent  the  integrity  of  the  republic  "  : 

"It  is  somewhat  foolish  in  the  official  press  of  Germany  to 
repudiate  these  German  intentions.  To  any  one  who  studies 
events  it  is  apparent  that  Germany  is  seeking  by  all  possible  and 
impossible  means,  to  gain  a  footing  in  South  America.  She 
would  like  to  accomplish  this  without  provoking  the  hostility  of 
the  United  States,  without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  great 
republic  of  the  north  ;  but  she  has  not  succeeded  yet,  and  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  she  will  not  succeed  .soon.  In  the  recent 
complications  over  Venezuela  she  did  all  that  was  humanly 
possible  to  embroil  matter-s.  It  was  owing  to  the  absolutely 
peaceful  dispositions  of  President  Roosevelt  tliat  we  did  not  see 
a  tragic  termination  to  the  grotesque  adventure  into  which  the 
Berlin  cabinet  led  the  London  cabinet  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
involving  the  latter  with  the  United  States.  The  action  that 
miscarried  against  Venezuela  we  shall  now  see  Germany  renew 
at  every  more  or  less  favorable  opportunity  against  no  matter 
what  other  South  American  state  until  she  surprises  the  careful 


watch  the  Americans  maintain  in  regard  to  all  that  concerns  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  or  until  the  day  arrives  when  these  same 
Americans  resolve  to  bring  to  a  forcible  end  all  European  designs 
upon  these  nations  of  the  new  world." 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  that  contest  which  our  authority 
thinks  he  foresees?  He  tells  us  that  the  United  States  will  be 
victorious  and  that  "Germany  is  preparing  for  herself  a  humilia- 
tion from  which  her  prestige  will  suffer  immensely  not  only  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  but  also  in  Europe."  Yet  it  must 
be  noted  that  competent  and  disinterested  observers  in  Germany 
repudiate  all  official  schemes  for  the  creation  of  a  German  state 
in  Brazil.  The  Nation  (Berlin),  a  Liberal  weekly,  is  emphatic 
on  this  point.     The  Kohiische  Zeitung  says  also : 

"German  advocates  of  colonization  in  Brazil  have  taken  pains 
to  impress  upon  their  countrymen  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
Santa  Catarina,  as  well  as  in  the  fatherland,  that  no  political 
ends  can  be  subserved  by  the  exploitation  of  those  territories. 
In  the  past  the  plan  may  have  been  favored  by  some  Germans, 
but  the  situation  is  so  well  understood  now  that  violent  change 
is  no  longer  contemplated." 

The  same  paper  says  the  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
making  conquests  in  Brazil,  but  American  capital  is  beginning 
to  flow  into  the  South  American  republic  and  American  com- 
merce will  probably  become  dominant  there.  The  London  Times 
has  drawn  down  upon  itself,  however,  the  denunciation  of  the 
Ilambiirger  Aac/iric/ilen  by  printing  a  series  of  communications 
from  its  correspondents  on  "German  projects  in  Brazil."  One  of 
these  communications  ran,  in  part: 

"  Long  before  the  Venezuela  question  arose,  the  action  of  cer- 
tain German  associations  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
fatherland  beyond  the  seas  had.  to  my  knowledge,  attracted  the 
attention  of  more  than  one  continental  chancellery,  and  had 
certainly  not  escaped  observation  at  the  White  House  at  Wash- 
ington. The  German  embassy  in  that  capital  was  known  to  be 
the  chief  center  of  Teutonic  transoceanic  efforts.  Some  curious 
revelations  might  be  made  on  the  subject." — Translation  fnacie 
Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS  OF   VIEW. 

Farragut  on  Sea  Power.— "When  Admiral  Farragut  was  making- hJa 
memorable  tour  roiind  the  world  in  the  Franklin  the  King  of  Greece 
boarded  his  ship  at  Athens,"  says  The  St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  "  and 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  wooden  vessels  and  iron- 
clads. The  admiral's  view  seems  almost  startling  to-day.  '  Give  me,'  said 
he,  'a  wooden  ship.  If  an  iron  plate  is  knocked  away  by  a  cannon-ball, 
where  are  you  ?  Whereas  if  a  hole  is  made  in  the  hull  of  the  Franklin  it 
can  be  stopped  up  in  no  time.'  " 

Castro's  Political  Philosophy.— "The  terrible,  sanguinary  conflagra- 
tion of  men,  things,  and  events  has  swept  along,  subduing  everything  ex- 
cept the  majesty  of  the  sovereignty  which  you  represent  and  the  opposed 
and  always  victorious  authority  which  I  exercise,  which  have  risen  from 
the  conflict  with  their  prestige  brightened  by  the  tremendous  proofs  to 
which  they  have  been  submitted  "  Thus  President  Castro  in  his  latest 
message  to  the  congress  of  Venezuela,  published  in  The  Venezuelan  Herald 
(Caracas).  The  executive  proceeds  :  "In  the  deep  furrow  opened  by  those 
extraordinary  events.  Providence  must  have  sown  the  seed  of  something 
entirely  new  which  must  soon  excicisen  favorable  influence  on  the  desti- 
nies of  the  nation,  something  superiiir,  the  name  and  nature  of  which  w« 
do  not  even  know.  If  it  is  painful  that  so  much  blood  and  so  many  tears 
should  have  been  shed,  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that  their  bitter  stream, 
by  the  law  of  compensation,  will  go  to  fecundate  something  which  should 
correspond  with  the  aspirations  of  the  present  time." 

China's  View  of  Us.— "Now,  of  nil  '.he  countries  in  the  world  to-day. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  are  the  most  powerful,"  says  the  Slim  Pao 
(Shanghai),  a  Chinese  native  paper,  quoted  in  Tlte  Celestial  Empire  (Shang- 
hai), a  British  organ.  "Then  come  France,  Germany,  and  Japan.  With  re- 
gard to  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is  not  inferior  to  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  either  in  wealth  or  in  stri-tigth,  but  it  assumes  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent attitude,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  pursuing  a  more  or  less  non-inter- 
fering policy  ever  since  the  time  of  Washington.  Hitherto,  the  United 
States  has  had  no  ambition  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  been  able  to  maintain  most  friendly  relations  with  all  the 
other  countries,  who  have  never  for  a  single  moment  doubted  its  good  in- 
tention or  envied  its  greatness  ancl  prosperity.  Recently,  however,  the 
United  .States  has  gradual! vcomtiicnccd  to  meddle  in  the  aflfairs  of  other 
countries,  thereby  showing  that  it,  like  all  the  other  Powers,  has  also  an 
anxiety  to  become  a  world  power.  Now,  since  the  United  States  has  such 
a  motive,  it  will  one  day  come  into  lonflict  with  some  other  countries,  tho, 
of  course,  such  a  day  is  still  very  far  off  from  us." 
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NOTABLE     BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


IRISHMEN    TOO   GOOD    TO    BE   TRUE. 

A  Lad  ok   ihe  O'Frifi^.     By  Seumas  McManus.     Clolh,   5'^   x  7^4  in.,  296 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

"  T  T  EREIM  I  do  not  sound  the  depths  nor  trace  the  currents  of 
XA     Irish  life,  nor  show  its  billows  and  surges.     To  abler  hands  I 
leave  this  task.     Come,  a  summer  idler,  to  this  little  tale." 
This  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Seumas  McManus  begins  the  preface  to 
his  latest  book,  and  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  idler  among  books 
that  this  tale  must  be  judt^ed.     Tlie  story  wanders  over  hill  and  dale, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  and  irrelevant  talk,  quaint  philosophi- 
zing,   and   stories  about   the    "  little 
people  "  told  before  a    peat  fire.     A 
narrow  thread  of  a  love  interest  holds 
the  book  loosely  together,  and  it  is 
written  in  a  reminiscent  spirit  which 
is  very  pleasant. 

Yet  after  one  has  given  credit  to 
certain  genial  qualities  which  may 
be  found  in  almost  all  of  the  author's 
work,  one  feels  that  the  story  has 
tripped  along  a  little  too  lightly  on  the 
surface  of  Irish  life.  It  is  too  good 
to  be  true,  too  much  of  a  Donegal 
fairy  tale,  to  make  the  best  of  reading 
even  for  an  idle  summer  afternoon. 
The  book  has  the  monotony  of  an 
eternally  smiling  face.  One  is  safe 
in  asserting  that  a  town  full  of  Irish 
people,  so  kindly,  simple,  tolerant, 
and  peaceable,  will  never  be  found 
this  side  of  the  promised  land.  We  are  willing  to  have  our  novelists 
lead  us  to  the  peaceful  and  idyllic  spots  of  earth  ;  but  the  less  interest 
of  plot,  the  more  human  interest  there  must  be.  Nor  does  the  kindly 
spirit  need  to  be  sacrificed  to  attain  this  end.  There  is  a  certain 
window  in  Thrums,  for  instance,  through  which  readers  may  observe 
very  real  people  passing  up  and  down  the  crowded  village  street. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  fine  thing  for  Ireland  if  there  existed  many 
hamlets  like  that  described  by  Mr.  McManus;  but  our  New  York 
police  force  would  not  in  that  case  be  the  impressive  body  it  is,  for  no 
Irishman  would  have  emigrated.  Idealized  a  little  less,  with  a  touch 
more  of  reality,  the  book  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  its  kind.  As  it  is,  there  are  certain  pictures  in  it  that  linger  with  you 
after  you  have  finished,  and  it  is  a  real  out-of-door  story. 


SEUM.\S  MCM.4NUS. 


A  STUDY   IN    DRAB  TONES. 

Anna  of  the  Fivr.  Town-^.     By  Arnold  Bennett.     Cloth,  5  x   -Yz   in.,  360 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

THE  style  in  which  this  simple  tale  is  told  is  so  exactly  suited  to  it 
that  the  author  must  be  credited  with  that  much  artistic  achieve- 
ment. But  "  Anna  of  the  Five  Towns''  is  not  an  oppressively  en- 
gaging girl.  The  merit  of  the  tale  is  its  veracitj*  in  portraying  provincial 
English  life  in  a  community  largely  composed  of  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Five  contiguous  towns  are  united  by  a  single  winding  thoroughfare, 
eightmiles  long,  and  Bursley,  the  mother  of  them,  is  "  the  ancient  home 
of  the  potter,"  and  "  has  an  antiquity  of  athousand  years."  Five  Towns 
is  the  name  of  this  aggregation,  but  all  the  actors  in  the  story  live  in 
Bursley. 

It  is  a  very  realistic  story.  Something  of  the  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  Maxim  Gorky  breathe  in  it,  and  now  and  then  a  lurid  touch 
comes  into  the  gradation  of  drab  tones  which  pervade  tiie  canvas.  The 
author  is  severely  impersonal,  and  narrates  with  strange  aloofness  from 
the  beings  he  is  evoking.  Anna  is  almost  unsympathetically  analyzed. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  miserly  old  fellow,  Ephraim  Tellwright,  and 
has  a  young  half-sister,  Agnes.  Life  in  that  household  is  shorn  of 
nearly  all  that  entitles  it  to  the  name. 

You  are  led  to  expect  things  of  Anna,  however.  A  rocket  goes  hiss- 
ing upward,  with  spasmodic  jumps  as  it  nears  its  altitude,  and  you  wait 
for  its  bursting  and — it  doesn't  burst.  It  just  flickers  out.  The  climax 
of  Anna  is  somewhat  similar,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  so  gently  as  to  fail 
to  convey  the  emotional  value  which,  after  all,  it  really  possesses.  A 
smart  young  man,  a  paradigm  of  conventional  virtues,  falls  in  love  with 
her,  and  she  thinks  she  does  with  him.  He  is  thirty,  nine  years  older 
than  the  girl.  There  is  another  youth,  Willie  Price,  something  of  an 
oaf,  with  "a  thin,  honey-colored  mustache."  Anna's  young  sister  liked 
him.  "  His  simple,  pale  blue  eyes  had  a  wistfulness  which  made  her 
feel  toward  him  as  she  felt  toward  her  do'.l  when  she  happened  to  find 
it  lying  neglected  on  the  floor." 

Willie  and  his  father  get  into  business  troubles  ;  a  forgery  is  com- 
mitted, the  elder  man  hangs  himself,  Willie  sells  out  and  is  to  start  for 
Australia  to  begin  life  over.  As  Anna  is  saying  good-by  to  Willie,  the 
emotional  crisis  in  the  story  arrives.  She  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Yes,"  she  said  again,  passionately  :  "  I  shall  always  remember  you — 
always."    The  hand  with  which  he'  touched  her  arm  shook  like  an  old 


man's  hand.  As  their  eyes  met  in  an  intense  and  painful  gaze,  to  her, 
at  least,  it  was  revealed  that  they  were  lovers.  What  he  had  learnt  in 
that  instant  can  only  be  guessed  from  his  next  action." 

Anna  marries  the  correct  and  masterful  young  man,  "whom,  with  all 
his  excellences,  she  had  never  loved."  The  picture  of  Willie  Price 
"  getting  on  "  in  Australia  was  often  in  her  mind.  "  This  vision  of  him 
was  her  stay."  It  was  good  that  this  was  so,  but  the  author  denies  the 
reader  any  such  solace.  For  she  mercilessly  reveals  the  "  next  action  " 
so  ominously  alluded  to  shortly  before,  on  Willie  Price's  part.  It  was 
to  throw  himself  into  an  abandoned  pitshaft.  The  naivete  with  which 
the  author  imparts  this  distressing  fact  is  too  delicious  not  to  be  quoted. 

"  Neither  she  (Anna)  nor  any  one  in  the  Five  Towns  or  elsewhere 
ever  heard  of  Willie  Price  again.  And  well  might  none  hear  I  The 
abandoned  pitshaft  does  not  deliver  up  its  secret." 


IMPROVING    A    HINT   FROM    ROUSSEAU. 

.SpiNNKRS  OF  LlKK.       By    Vance   Thompson.       (loth,    5   x    7Vi  in.,     294  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

THE  mystic  or  the  tragic  seems  to  be  the  flame  in  which  the  moth 
of  vivacious,  youthful  imagination  loves  to  scorch  the  down 
from  Its  wings.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  made  his  literary  d6but 
with  "The  King  in  Yellow,"  which  was  New  Y''ork  set  to  Poe-like, 
creepy  fantasies.  Mr.  Vance  Thompson  is  something  of  a  pen-and-ink 
relative  of  Mr.  Chambers's,  for  this  novel  of  metropolitan  life  is  un- 
canny. A  quotation  from  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  sowed  the  seed  of 
"  Spinners  of  Life  "  in  Mr.  Thompson's  extremely  procreative  brain: 
"If,  in  order  that  you  might  inherit  a  good  fortune  from  a  Mandarin, 
living  in  some  far-away  China,  whom  you  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of, 
it  were  necessary  for  you  to  merely  touch  a  spot  on  your  wall — would 
you  touch  it  and  kill  the  Mandarin  ?" 

Jack  Gaffney  is  an  easy-going  New  Yorker  of  thirty  who  has  "gone 
broke."  He  reads  this  passage  from  Rousseau  by  chance,  and  instantly 
decides  that  he,  or  any  fellow,  would  most  certainly  "touch  the  spot." 
His  candles  go  out  and  he  sees  a  bright  red  spot  on  the  wall  of  his 
room  as  he  is  starting  to  go  to  bed.  "  I'll  kill  that  Mandarin  any  way," 
he  said,  and  added,  "I'll  kill  that  one  for  luck."  He  stepped  forward 
and  totiched  the  spot  with  his  forefinger. 

Within  a  short  time  he  learns  that  an  unknown  man  left  him  a  million 
(later  on,  Mr.  Thompson,  on  second  thoughts  about  New  York  for- 
tunes, makes  it  ten  millions).  Then  Gaffney's  girl  comes  back  from 
Europe  and  tells  about  an  episode  of  the  voyage.     An  old  gentleman 

sitting  on  deck  had  exclaimed,   "He  

will  I "  and  then  promptly  passed 
away  with  heart-disease.  All  this 
seems  pulling  the  long-bow  of  grim 
fancy  pretty  taut,  but  there  is  a 
heavier  strain  on  it.  A  red  spot  ap- 
peared on  the  forehead  of  the  dead 
gentleman  who  had  left  Jack  Gaffney 
his  millions,  and  that  young  man,  not 
inconsequently,  concludes  that  he  is 
a  murderer. 

Most  readers  will  probably  indulge 
in  a  sarcastic  smile  instead  of  a  cold 
chill  over  Mr.  Thompson's  extrava- 
gant juggling.  But  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  author  displays  ad- 
mirable invention  in  weaving  things 
around  this  gruesome  nucleus.  He 
holds  your  interest,  and  that  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  game  in  imaginary 
outputs  of  every  class.  Mr.  Thompson's  brain  is  a  wonderfully  active 
one,  and  he  has  an  acute  and  worldly  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
livers  of  life.  Moreover,  he  has  a  style  that  is  pungent  and  virile,  if  at 
times  straining  after  cynical  epigrams  and  "  strong  "  writing.  There 
is  a  Gallic  nib  to  his  American  pen. 


VANCE   'I-IIOMPSON. 


RUSSIA   IN    ITS   LITERATURE. 

Anthology  of  Russian  Literaturk.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to 
THE  Present  Time.  By  Leo  Wiener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic 
Languages  at  Harvard  University.  In  two  parts.  Part  II.,  The  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Cloth,  6J^  X  9  in.,  449  pp.  Price,  $3  net.  G.P.Putnam 
Sons. 

THE  first  volume  of  this  anthology  of  Russian  literature  dealt 
with  the  period  beginning  in  the  tenth  century  and  ending  with 
the  eighteenth.  The  present  volume  deals  almost  wholly  with 
the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  starting  with  Karamzin  (1766) 
and  followed  by  examples  from  the  work  of  forty-one  poets  and  nov- 
elists, ending  with  Tolstoy  and  Gorki,  and  several  contemporaries  of 
lesser  fame. 

In  a  volume  covering  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  the  ex- 
amples are  necessarily  limited,  and  in  some  instances  may  appear 
scrappy.  The  reader  unversed  in  the  Russian  tongue  has,  of  course,  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  them  as  the  best  that  could  be  selected  for  his 
enlightenment.     Judged  thus,  the  result  in  English  dress  may  seem  at 
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times  disappointing,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  writers  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

In  the  poets  especially  there  is  often  a  mystic  haziness  of  thought,  a 
lack  of  direct  force  and  of  the  clean-cut  word  that  strikes  the  reader's 
consciousness.  Sometimes,  however,  one  of  the  earlier  poets,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lermontov,  born  1S14,  seems  more  in  touch  with  the  feelings  of 
to-day  than  do  some  of  the  men  who  succeeded  him. 

Indeed,  the  whole  content  of  the  book  goes  to  show  that  Russian  litera- 
ture can  not,  any  more  than  Russian  life,  be  measured  by  the  rules  or 
precedents  of  Western  civilization.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury culture  was  confined  practically  to  the  upper  class,  and  the  sons  of 
that  class  stood  out  against  the  knout-handed  tyranny  of  their  fathers. 
Before  this  state  of  things  had  time 
to  produce  wholesome  results,  the 
schools  of  the  country  were  thrown 
open  to  the  people  at  large,  thus  giv- 
ing a  knowledge  of  letters  to  many 
who  had  neither  the  background  nor 
the  traditions  to  properly  equip  them 
in  the  race,  and  who  too  often  fell  vic- 
tims of  poverty  and  persecution.  As 
the  author  intimates,  Russian  society 
from  top  to  bottom  was  democratized 
before  it  was  prepared  for  it.  The 
protest  against  the  higher  classes  in 
general  resulted  in  throwing  the  whole 
nation  into  a  chaos  of  protest.  This 
was  followed  by  a  negation  of  all  es- 
tablished things,  together  with  inability 
to  found  anything  permanent.  Turge- 
neff's  fathersand  sons  g^ive,  perhaps,  as 
good  an  example  of  this  state  of  things 
as  can  be  found  in  Russian  literature. 

All  the  above-mentioned  conditions  are  shadowed  forth,  if  not  always 
fully  described,  in  the  scraps  of  literature  spread  before  us. 

"It  is  a  notable  fact,"  says  the  author  of  this  work,  "  that  Russia  has 
not  produced  a  single  philosopher  worthy  of  the  name.  .  .  .  Philosophy 
can  have  free  sway  only  where  there  is  calm  reflection,  and  reflection 
lies  at  the  basis  of  actions  only  where  ideals  are  formed  at  a  mature 
age.  Unfortunately  for  Russia,  young  men  have  stood  behind  the  cul- 
tured movements,  and  by  '  voung  men  '  in  Russia  are  understood  those 
who  have  not  yet  reached  tfie  age  of  thirty.  .  .  .  The  consequence  has 
been  disastrous." 

Elsewhere  the  author  intimates  the  early  age  at  which  Russian  authors 
do  their  work,  and  how  few  of  them  have  achieved  anything  after  forty. 

Another  noticeable  thing  is  that  nearly  all  the  literary  men  come 
from  among  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  or  the  well-to-do  people.  Two  or 
three  were  sons  of  poor  village  priests,  but  none  has  come  from  the 
real  oeasantry,  for  even  Gorky  is  not  by  descent  a  peasant. 
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THE  SHADOWS  OF  A   MINE. 

A  Daighter  of  the  Pit.     Uy  M;ir>;iiret  Doyle    Jackson.     Cloth,  sH  x  7'^ 
in.,  351  pp.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

THE  title  which  Mrs.  Jackson  has  given  to  this,  her  first  novel,  is 
somewhat  sinister.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  at  the  start  that,  tho 
the  color  throughout  is  that  of  the  dreariest  of  mining  regions  in 
England,  and  the  persons  in  the  drama  are  connected  with  the  workings 
of  a  coal-mine,  the  final  outcome  is  written  large  in  a  happiness  for  the 
majority  of  them.     It  is  a  strong  book,  with  fine,  sympathetic  feeling 

for  the  lowly,  and  certain  passages  of 
tragedy  which  just  escape  (ii  they  t/o 
escape)  pronounced  melodrama. 

The  literary  n(jte  supplied  by  the 
publishers  states  that  the  author, 
daughter  of  an  English  army  officer, 
was  bom  in  Bermuda,  and  in  her  young 
womanhood  was  a  pupil  teacher  in 
the  suburbs  of  Manchester,  like  Eliza 
Whitlake,  the  heroine  of  this  novel. 
So  she  drank  in,  at  her  most  impres- 
sionable age.  the  flavor  and  rude 
homeliness  of  a  mining  milieu^  which 
she  has  diffused,  with  much  literary 
skill,  in  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Pit." 

The   love    interest   is    strong   and 

very  human,  but  the  chief  charm  for 

the  readers  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  romance 

is   the   intimate    knowledge    of  that 

subterranean  life  in   the  old    Bunley 

pit.     A  fascinating  little  figure  of  that    long-chambered    underworld, 

where  the  "utter  darkness  is  very  soft,  like  velvet,  and  black,"  is  the 

"trapper,"  ten-year-old  Tommy.     "He  had  nothing   to  do  but  to  sit 

all  day  long  beside  a  trap-door  in  the  gallery  and  swing  it  open  each 

time  he  heard  a  train  approaching." 

Tommy  sh'.ws   hiinolf  a  hero  in   the  cri.sis  of  the  story,  tho  Eliza 

■!i.  by  rescumg  her  lover  from  the  bla- 

Miiie,  I'2iiza's  fatlier  liad  lost  his  wav  in 

I'.s  into  a  portentous  eiiiagmire  called 

•    1  ;;i;  Ciuicii.  '     li  luok.s  a.s  ii  utter  disaster  had  laid  hold  of  everybody 

by  the  heels  ;  but,  with  saue  deftness,  all  but  the  villain  are  extricated, 
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and  he  dies  a  perfectly  horrible  de^ith  that  would  make  the  Bowery 
"  gods"  howl  themselves  hoarse  with  approval. 

Mrs.  Jackson  is  realistic  in  her  school,  and  gives  to  these  drastic  hap- 
penings no  little  awesomeness.  In  portraying  the  mine  she  invests  it 
with  almost  personal  qualities,  something  after  the  fashion  of  Victor 
Hugo.  The  simple  tragedies,  commonplace  in  character,  but  rendered 
pathetic  by  the  sympathy  and  sincerity  with  which  they  are  depicted, 
are  very  moving.  There  is  not  much  wickedness,  and  that  is  all  con- 
centrated in  one  huge  miner,  a  Hercules  with  club-feet. 

It  IS  an  interesting  book,  simple  and  strong,  written  in  a  clean-cut 
style,  with  fine  literary  passages,  and  as  wholesome  as  it  is  fascina- 
ting.   

PSYCHIC    PHENOMENA   AND   THEIR    MEANING. 

HUM.\N  PKUSONAI.MV  A.ND  its  SLRVIVAL  of  BODII.V  DtATU.  By 
Frederic  W.  H.  Myers.  In  two  volumes.  Cloth,  vol.  i.,  xlvi.-7oo  pp., 
vol.  ii.,  XX. -660  pp.    Price,  $12.00.    Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

THIS  is  a  remarkable  book  by  a  remarkable  man,  who  left  it  as  a 
solemn  testament  to  the  world.  Frederic  Myers  was  essentially 
a  poet,  but  he  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  scientific  atmosphere 
of  Cambridge,  England.  The  book  before  us  bears  traces  of  the  influ- 
ence of  both  character  and  environment.  It  touches  upon  the  ultimate 
mysteries  of  life  with  a  wealth  of  imagination  only  to  be  expected  from 
a  poet,  and  yet  attempts  to  apply  the  scientific  principle  of  continuity 
to  a  series  of  phenomena  which  at  first  sight  are  the  most  discontinuous 
in  human  experience.  Myers  deals  in  this  book  with  such  topics  as 
sleep,  hypnotism,  planchette,  ghosts,  and  trances,  and  attempts  to  con- 
nect them  together  by  a  long  series  of  reasoning  which  traces  them  all 
to  manifestations  of  what  he  calls  subliminal  self.  The  argument  is 
very  complicated,  but  may  perhaps  be  put  shortly  in  the  following  series 
of  propositions  :  The  real  essence  of  personality  does  not  reside  in  the 
discontinuous  stream  of  consciousness  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
our  working  life.  Certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  mind  indicate 
that  various  fragmentary  personalities  can  in  case  of  "  multiplex  souls'' 
occupy  the  stream  of  consciousness.  The  phenomena  of  genius,  of 
dreams,  and  of  that  self-suggested  form  of  dream  known  as  hypnotism 
show  that  there  is  a  deeper  self  underlying  the  more  superficial  stream 
of  consciousness,  tho  it  may  at  times  project  itself  into  the  stream. 
This  Myers  calls  Subliminal  Self. 

Myers  brings  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  that  this  Subliminal  Self 
can  transfer  its  activity  in  space,  and  especially  can  by  what  is  known 
as  "telepathy"  influence  other  selves  by  means  seemingly  different 
from  the  ordinary  physical  senses.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  what  used  to 
be  known  as  "possession  "  other  selves  seem  capable  of  entering  into 
the  body  of  a  person  and  of  communicating  their  thoughts  and  experi- 
ences to  the  new  body.  If  this  be  so,  argues  Myers,  is  it  not  possible 
that  personality  when  divorced  from  the  body  may  make  its  influence 
felt  on  other  souls  ?  In  short,  may  not  ghosts  be  real,  projections  of 
discarnate  spirits,  and  have  we  not  here  the  required  scientific  and  ex- 
perimental  proof  of  the  continuance  of  human  personality  ? 

Put  thus  baldly,  Myers'  arguments  may  not  appear  very  convincing. 
The  very  instances  of  multiplex  per- 
sonality which  he  adduces  would  seem 
to  prove  that  human  beings  are  what 
the  African  savages  think  them  to  be 
— syndicates  of  souls.  His  argument 
assumes  the  real  existence  of  tele- 
pathy, which  has  been  by  no  means 
scientifically  established.  The  whole 
book  is  itself  a  sequel  to  his  previous 
work,  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living," 
which  again  was  not  over-conclusive 
to  the  scientific  mind.  But  notwith- 
standing these  superficial  objections 
to  the  line  of  argument  taken  by 
Myers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
work  will  give  pause  to  those  who 
deny  the  possibility  of  any  communi- 
cation other  than  by  tlie  ordinary 
senses,  and  it  brings  into  line  a  whole 
series  of  phenomena  which  are  un- 
doubtedly facts  of  certain  abnormal  states  of  consciousness,  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  has  utterly  escaped  previous  inquirers.  How  far  it 
will  be  convincing  depends  very  much  upon  temperament. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  it  lies  in  the  character  of  Myers 
himself.  One  may  approach  a  problem  of  tliis  kind  on  two  methods, 
readiness  to  collect  the  facts  impartially  and  to  "  follow  the  facts  out  ol 
the  window  "  if  necessary,  or  one  may  search  only  for  those  facts  which 
point  in  certain  directions.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  Myers  was  simply 
obsessed  hv  the  idea  of  a  life  after  death,  and  in  his  search  for  facts  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  have  avoided  the  tendency  to  observe 
and  interpret  facts  in  favor  of  his  preconceived  views.  His  wish,  in 
short,  was  father  to  his  thoughts.  All  this,  however,  makes  the  book  the 
more  interesting  to  read  and  to  study,  and  by  an  ingenious  method  the 
main  argument  is  kcjit  within  reasonable  limits  in  the  chapters  of  the 
book,  while  the  elaborate  evidence  is  relegated  to  the  appendices  which 
t.ikr  tip  even  greater  .space  than  the  text.  Whatever  our  judgment  on 
tli>  v.oi'lity  of  ilie  arguments  contained  in  the  book  may  be,  there  can 
l)e  !M  doubt  of  its  sincerity,  its  thoroughness  of  treatment,  and  the  sug- 
gestive spirit  in  which  some  of  the  profoundest  problems  of  life  and 
theology  are  dealt  with  in  its  pages. 
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rRENCH,GERMAN,SPANISH 

Language  Study  Simplicity  SSCT.'.S.*, 

We  can  place  in  your  possession  the  means  by  which  you  and  any  member  of  your  family  will 
quickly  and  easily  acquire  French,  German  or  Spanish. 

1))  our  Method  you  speak  some  of  the  language  the  first  day,  more  the  second,  and  still  more  the  third, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  language  is  completely  mastered. 

So  little  time  is  required  that  there  is  no  interference  with  business  or  other  studies  or  household  or  social  duties. 
We  are  not  endeavoring  to  mislead  you  by  a  fictitious  offer.     Read  this  announcement  through  and  you 
will  see  that  we  mean  exactly  what  we  state. 

You,  or  any  member  of  your  family,  might  be  able  to-day  to  speak  and  read  French,  German  or  Spanish,  or 
all  three,  if  it  had  not  been  that  you  were  deterred  from  acquiring  a  foreign  language  by  the  thought  that  it  was  too 
big  an  undertaking.  The  difficulty  of  committing  to  memory  a  strange  vocabulary  and  then  fitting  the  words  into 
sentences  as  needed  has  confronted  thousands  of  would-be  linguists  like  a  bugaboo. 

It  is  all  a  mistake.     You  can  learn  French  or 

German  or  5panish  in  a  very  simple  way,  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  with  very  little  effort. 

Modern  methods  for  mastering  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  have  very  largely  supplanted 
old  methods  in  every  grade  from  the  kindergarten 
up.  Children  are  not  taught  to  read  as  of  old,  by 
the  tedious  process  of  spelling  out  the  words  syllable 
by  syllable.  They  are  taught  to  recognize  at  sight 
the  combinations  of  letters  which  stand  for  the 
various  sounds.  It  is  ever  so  much  easier  and  more 
direct  for  both  child  and  teacher,  and  it  saves 
months  of  time. 

Very  much  the  same  principle  can  be  applied 
with  great  advantage  in  the  study  of  French,  Ger- 
man or  Spanish  languages.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  learn  a  long,  meaningless  vocabulary  of 
words,  and  then  when  the  need  comes  endeavoring 
to  remember  the  right  ones  with  which  to  express  an 
idea,  why  not  begin  at  once  to  associate  the 
ideas  with  words,  the  practical,  necessary 
ideas  of  every-day  life?  In  this  way  you 
begin  at  once  to  use  the  language.  Then  as 
the  habit  of  associating  certain  words  with  certain  ideas  is  formed,  the  words  are  unconsciously  and  without  effort 
fixed  in  the  memory,  and  can  be  used  for  any  and  all  purposes  of  conversation,  correspondence,  and  general 
reading  of  whatever  kind. 

This  common-sense  principle  by  which  the  terrors  of  learning'a  new  language  are  done  away  with  is  the  secret  of  the 

Rosenthal  System  of  Practical  Linguistry  Com- 
bined with  the  Language-Phone  and  Marvel- 
ous Speaking  and  Pronouncing  Records 

This  system  has  the  endorsement  of  college  professors  from  this  and  other  countries  and  the  press 
generally,  but  the  most  convincing  argument  we  can  present  to  your  mind  is  the  fact  that  there  are 

10,000  READERS  OF  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  WHO  NOW  POSSESS  AND 
KNOW  THE  VALUE   OF  DR.   ROSENTHAL'S  WONDERFUL  SYSTEM    :    : 

This  announcement  is  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  conveying  the  information  to  all  readers  that 
only  loo  more  can  avail  themselves  of  the  present  offer  at  this  time.  This  we  regret,  but  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  our  system  necessitates  the  arranging  for  more  extensive  facilities  to  conduct  our  business, 
and  for  a  time  this  will  interfere  with  our  supply  of  outfits. 

SPECIAL   EASY  PAYMENT  OFFER    TO   ONLY  100   LITERARY  DIGEST  READERS 
Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed— Sign  Coupon 
and  mail  to-day 


Literary 
Digest 
Language 
Club- 
100  Mem- 
berships 
ONLY 

Read  CaLfefully 


10,000  Readers 
of  the  Literary 
Digest  now  pos- 
sess Dr.  Rosen- 
thaFs  System — 
They  know  of  the 
many  advantages 
of  this  method 
of  teaching 
languages 


INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE 
OF  LANGUAGES, 

METROPOLIS  BUILDING, 
BROADWAY  AND  16th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES,  Metropolis  BIdg.,  Broadway  and  i6th  Street,  New  York 

/  herewith  enclose  %i.oo*  as  first  paytuent,  for  which  please  send  me  the  complete  outfit  for  the  t . . 

Langicage,  consisting-  of  'Phone,  Listening  Device,  23  Records,  set  0/ 10  Text-Books,  and  Speaking  and  Pronouncing 
Manual.  I  agree  to  pay  balance  o/%4O.00  in  8  monthly  instalments  o/%5.oo  each.  Goods  to  remain  your  property  until 
payments  ore  completed. 

It  is  agreed  titat  I  can  return  the  goods  prepaid  within  three  days  of  receipt,  attd  my  tnotuy  to  be  raiumed  provided 
the  goods  are  received  in  perfect  condition. 


NAME. 


L.  D. 


TO  IV N STATE. 


*  10  per  cent,  allowed  to  those  making  full  cash  payments. 


t  (Specify  which  Language  you  want.) 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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View  from  our  Proprrtr  of  Kivrrsidr  Dhvp  and  Ur&iit's  Tomli.  tbr  Most  Braotiral  Sertioii  ol  Xrw  Vork  ( itf 

NEW  YORK'S  MILLIONAIRES 

have,  in  many  rases,  made  their  fortune;  in  New  York  real  estate.  Shrewd  Inisiness  men  are  embracing  the 
same  opportunity  to-day  of  securing  a  share  in  llie  tremendous  increase  of  values  of  desirable  property  being  opened 
up  in  the  suburbs  of  Greater  New  Vork. 

Our  properties  are  at  New  York's  threshold— 35  minutes  from  the  great  commercbl  and  financial 
centers  of  the  citv. 

GRANTWOOD-ON-HUDSON 
AND  MORSEMERE 

«p»  directly  opponlle  Crunl'it  Tuiiib  und  i{l»  «T«l<le  I>rlve.  tlicOfiiirraphlcal  Center  of  Maiilinltan,  nnd  but  15  minutei> 
distant.  JlHiadnm  ^lll-^■l.•.,  ll..»r  «a.k>.  e  irii,  v>at.i.  na.-.  un.xeelleU  s»-w<Taue  system.  Hi-uulilul  (mrkfi  eomplcted  and 
otht-rs  In  c'nHtruction.  Uaudsumf  xelioolti  and  cljurcht«.  $T,ouo.iiO  new  R.  It.  station.  Trolleys  In  ojieratlon  and  mure 
eontnu'ted  for. 

M  new  homes  hiillt  In  tiRANTWOOn  in  the  Inut  2  years  and  22  at  .MORREMERE  within  last  12  months.  Lots 
nimilar  to  tLone  sold  in  1899  for  ;«.'>0."0  no»  s<lllii(;  at  $95U.OO.  Values  have  doubled  and  should  double  a^aiii  iu  unotluT 
3  years. 

Lot*  at  HORSEMERE,  *850  to  #?00.  At  r;RANTWOOI>,  i|i700  to  i|>2,000  (all  lots  2.^  x  l'«) ;  as  desirable 
for  rt-Kid.-ntial  |.iir|i<isrs  a«  those  >oM  f..rw»m.-  price  in  Harlem  or  llronx  (in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City)  ten  years 
a*to,  whieh  now  brink'  from  Sl.tiO  to  S-Si.OiO  i-.icM. 

E.VSY  I».VYMEM>i  *lr.  down  and  i|i5  monllily,  forlot*  under  ^TOO. 
Thenc  propcrtle*  have  iilrrudy  proven  their  proDt  ponlblllt  les;  but  to  deinnn«lrule  our  I'nlth  In 
their  t'ulurc  liiereu-e.  we  will  uuuriiiilee  that  II'  (he  uetuul  Inereilited  value  within  two  yenro  Iroin 
}  our  |>uri'hu>e  Ix  not  etiiiul  1 1>  I ."»  per  eeiit.  per  iiiinuin  on  your  eu»h  UMentnient  (ii»  determined  by 
theprl<eul  »  hieh  w  e  ure  xillii);  oliullur  lot »  ut  t  hut  tluie)  w  e  w  III  refund  the  entire  eush  puld  uh, 
with  lutereKt  ut  6  pereeiit. 
If  interested  we  will  give  you  a 

F'REE    TRIF*    TO    INEIA/  YORKL 

pnyinsr  your  railroad  fare  both  ways  for  the  purpose  of  havini;  you  inspect  our  property.  But 
d'iii't  delay.  Keserve  lots  at  once,  and  tliereliy  secun-  them  at  present  prices,  as  all  lots  ad- 
VMiice  10  per  cent,  on  or  before .luly  1st.  Write  to  day  for  testimonials  ti  oiii  buyer*  »  ho  have 
ulreudy  nold  ut  u  proUt,  photoffraphic  vii  «s,  etc. 

Columbia  Investment 
^  Real  Estate  Co. 

1 131  BroaLdway,  Ne>v  York  City 

<  iipllul  and  Surplus  .\>«ets 

♦a!!r.,i8T.«;t  ^'.tait.jri.xr 


T^hc  Best  Amcricaji  Jlu?nor  This    Generation  Has   Seen 

THE  REAL  DIARY 

OF  A  REAL  BOY 

By  Judge  HENRY  A.  SHUTE,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  (Harvard  '79) 

DO  you  know  that  in  "  The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy  "  we 
are  offering  you  one  of  the  merriest,  sweetest,  wholesomest 
books  ever  written  ?  How  far  removed  it  is  from  the  labored  fun 
of  the  hard-working  humorist  by  trade  !  Here  is  a  book  from  which 
you  would  not  spare  a  single  line  or  word.  Such  inimitable  humor, 
of  the  sort  all  the  world  hungers  for,  can  nowhere  else  be  found,  if 
you  search  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  it.  You  will  laugh  and  cry 
and  laugh  and  cry  again  and  again,  before  you  turn  tlie  last  page  of 
this  incomparable  record  of  boyhood  life.  Young  and  old,  scliooltd 
and  unschooled,  will  find  the  same  infinite  charm  in  its  pages. 

Clothy  .)(•/. <9c;,  postpaid.     For  sale  by  dealers 

THE  EVl^RETT  PRESS  CO.,  Publishers 

74   India   Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


Individual 

Communion 

Cups 


Why  do   you  permit  a  cuitcm  at    the   communion 
i.iMe    wlii<  h    you    would    not    loleiaie    in     your    own 
h'linc  't       The  u»c  of  the  individii.il   i oniinnnion  ser- 
vice i;row»  daily.     Are  you  open  lo  conviition? 
WouUI   von  like  to  •re  a  li»i   of  the  (  htirchrs  in 
whh.h  It  i»  u^ed  and  know  the  ^.tiitfaciion  it  ^ives  f 

Srnii    for  nur    fre,  hn>,k-ll  IrlU  nil  nbnul 
II.        .1     Iri.il    iiulfll    »r,i(     /rrf    .n     rniurfl. 

SANITARY    COMMUNION    OUTFIT   CO.,  Depl.   I.    Rocfaesler,  N.  T. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Thk  Ln  kk.\i<v  iJiGtsr  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing  books  : 

"Mr.  ClaRhorn's  OauKhtcr."— Hilary  Trent.  (J. 
S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company,  $i.) 

"Practical  Points  in  Nursing."  —  Emily  A.  M, 
Stoney.  (\V.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
$1.75  net.)  "^    ^ 

"Trust  Finance."— E.  S.  Meade.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"Musical  Education."  —  Albert  Lavignac.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

"A  Puritan  Witch."— Marvin  Dana.  (The  Smart 
.Set  Publishing  Company,  New  York.) 

"Youth  of  Famous  Americans."- Louis  Albert 
Banks.     (Eaton  &  Mains,  $0  50  ) 

"The  Evolution  of  Man  and  His  Mind."-S.  V. 
flevenger.  (Evolution  Publishing  Companv, 
Chicagu,  $5.) 

"The  Republics  of  Plato."- Book  HI.  Trans- 
lated by  Alexander  Kerr.  (Charles  H.  Kerr  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

"The  Root  of  All  Kinds  of  Evil."— Rev.  Stewart 
Sheldon.     (Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.) 

"The  Joyous  Heart. "-Viola  Roseboro'.  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Deep  Sea  Vagabonds."— Albert  SonnichseiL 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co..  $1.50.) 

"Darbv  O  Gill  and  the  Good  People." — Herminia 
Templeton.     (.\lcClure,  Phillips*  Co.) 

"The  Water  Fowl  Fainil v. "-Leonard  C.  San- 
ford  and  Others.     (Macmillan  Company,  $2  net.) 

"The  Care  of  the  Rabv."-  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith. 
(W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co..  $1.50  net  ) 

"With  the  Trees."-  Maud  Going.  (The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company,  $1  net.) 

"The  lietter  Wav."- Charles  Wagner.  (Mo 
Clure,  Phillips*  Co.,  §1  ) 

"Pilgrim  Alden."— .•^UKustus  E.  Alden.  (Jamea 
H.  Earle  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50.) 

"That  Printer  of  Udell's  "—Harold  B.  Wright. 
(The  Book  .Supply  Company,  Chicago,  fi.50.) 

"Cymbeline  " — William  Shakespeare.  Edited 
by  Edward  Dowden.  (The  Bowen  Merrill  Com- 
pany.) 

"The  Certainty  of  a  Future  Life  in  Mars."— 
—Edited  by  L.  P.  Gratacap.  (Brentano's,  New 
York.) 

"The  Untilled  Field."— George  Moore.  (J.  R 
Lippincotl  Company,  $1  50.) 

"Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines." — H.  E.  Parkhurst. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1  50  net.) 

"Middle-.^ged  Love  Stories."- Josephine  Das- 
kam.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.25.) 

"The  Adventures  of  Harry  Revel."— A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 
A  Torchbearer. 

(j.  B.  M.,  NOVEMBER   29,    I902.) 

By  Edith  Wharton. 
Great  cities  rise  and  have  their  fall  ;  the  brass 
That  held  their  glories  molders  in  its  turn. 
Hard  granite  rots  like  an  uprooted  weed, 
And  ever  on  the  palimpsest  of  earth 
Impatient  Time  rubs  out  the  word  he  writ. 
But  one  thing  makes  the  years  its  pedestal. 
Springs  from  the  ashes  of  its  pyre,  and  claps 
A  skyward  wing  above  its  epitaph  — 
The  will  of  man  willing  immortal  things. 

The  ages  are  but  baubles  hung  upon 

The  thread  of  some  strong  lives    and  one  slight 

wrist 
May  li.'t  a  century  above  the  dust  ; 
For  Time, 

The  Sisyphean  load  of  little  lives. 
Becomes  the  globe  and  scepter  of  the  great. 
But  who  are  these  that,  linking  hand  in  hand, 
Transmit  across  the  twilight  waste  of  years 
The  flying  brightness  of  a  kindled  hour  ? 


College  Gowns, 
Pulpit  Gowns, 
Choir  Gowns, 
Judges*  Gowns 


COTRKM-    &    LEONARD 

AI.UANN  ,  N.   V. 


if  TiiR  LiTKRAKV  DioKKT  aro  aakpd  lo  mention  tin-  luiblicntion  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SILVERWARE  for 
WEDDINGS 

in  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  designs, 
may  be  selected  at  The  Gorham  warerooms. 
Dinner,  Tea,  and  Coffee  Sets,  Chests  of 
Table  Silver  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns  and 
differing  combinations,  and  an  unequalled 
assortment  of  individual  pieces  adapted  for 
both  service  and  ornament. 

The  GORHAM  CO. 

Silversmiths  and  Goldsmit/is 
Broadway  and  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 


3^e  Slobc^Vcrt)ickc  Qv>, 


380-382  Broadway,  New  York. 
91-93  Federal  St..  Boston. 


r'TMrTMMATT     224-228  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
»-UN<^UNlNA  1 1.    44  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C.  London 


3C^DW^ 


Profit  or  Loss  often  depends 
on  finding  a  single  letter, 
document,  record  or  item 
of  information.     The 

Slobc^Wcrt)  ickc 

"ELASTIC"  CABINET 

keeps  all  business  papers 
and  records  instantly  acces- 
sible. And  it  grows  with 
your  business.     Catalogue 

202.K. 


A  Safety  Deposit  Vault  at  Home 


We  make  over  15  styles  and  sizes  of 

link's  Fire  and  Water  Proof  Vaults. 

The  smallest,  14x9Kx8K,  weight 
about  751bB.  j  the  largest  2-l>ixl6xl8, 
weight  aboutSOO  lbs.      Prices  «8  and 
upwards.  Liberal  Freight  Allowance 
to  All    Points.     Tlie 
only    Damp    Proof 
vaults  made;  prices 
a  wiiy  below  all  others 
Free  Catalogue  giv- 
ing   photos,   prices 
and  proofs. 

TheMeilink  Mfg.  Co. 
•  nqi;  Jackson  Ave. 
l"*<      Toledo,  Ohio. 


ML  m'jmmB 


HIGH-GRADE    SCIE\TIF      ' 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET.  WE  KNOW  HOW  TO 


■  ^»^  or     attached 
H  ^"~~  wall.      Any  per- 
^  son  can  adjust  it^ 

easily  and  without  effort.  Diam- 
eter, 10  Inches.  IVIakes  20001 
Revolutions  a  Minute.  Throwsl 
a  current  of  air  as  strong  as  any  ' 
$1$  electric  fan,  without  any 
noise  or  annoyance.  It  has  no 
equal  for  the  sick-room. 

Descriptive  Circular  Free. 
PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $1  .50      AGENTS  WANTED 

,  „ DELAWARE  RUBBER  CO.,  Kept.  Ill,  m  Market  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Eeaders  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

is  a  portable  iuu  candle  power  light, 
costing  only  2cts  per  week.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Brighter  tnan  elec- 
tricity or  aoetyline,  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  lilrt.  No  Grease.  NoOdor. 
Over  100 styles.  Lighted  instantly  with 
a  match.    Every  lamp  warranted. 

Agents  A'anted  Everywhere. 

THE  BEST    LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  5lh  Si.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Not  always,  nor  alone,  the  lives  that  search 
How  they  may  snatch  a  glory  out  of  heaven 
Or  add  a  height  to  Habel  ;  oftener  they 
That  in  the  still  fulfilment  of  each  day's 
Pacific  order  hold  gre.at  deeds  in  leash, 
Tlial  in  the  sober  sheath  of  tranquil  tasks 
Hide  the  attempered  blade  of  high  emprise, 
And  leap  like  lightning  to  the  clap  of  fate. 

So  greatly  gave  he,  nurturing  'gainst  the  call 
Of  one  rare  moment  ;dl  the  daily  store 
Of  joy  distilled  from  the  acquitted  task, 
And  that  deliberate  rashness  which  bespeaks 
The  pondered  action  passed  into  the  blood  ; 
.So  swift  to  harden  purpose  into  deed 
That,  with  the  wind  of  ruin  in  his  hair. 
Soul  sprang  full-statured  from  the  broken  flesh. 
And  at  one  stroke  he  lived  the  whole  of  life, 
Poured  all  in  one  libation  to  the  truth, 
A  brimming  cup  whose  drops  shall  overflow 
On  deserts  of  the  soul  long  beaten  down 
By  the  brute  hoof  of  habit,  till  they  spring 
In  manifold  upheaval  to  the  sun. 
Call  here  no  high  artificer  to  raise 
His  wordy  monument— such  lives  as  these 
Make  death  a  dull  misnomer  and  its  pomp 
An  empty  vesture.     Let  resounding  lives 
Reecho  splendidly  through  high-piled  vaults 
And  make  the  grave  their  spokesman — such  as  he 
Are  as  the  hidden  streams  that,  underground, 
Sweeten  the  pastures  for  the  grazing  kine. 
Or  as  spring  airs  that  bring  through  prison  bars 
The  scent  of  freedom  ;  or  a  light  that  burns 
Immutably  across  the  shaken  seas, 
Forevermore  by  nameless  hands  renewed, 
Where  else  were  darkness  and  a  glutted  shore, 
— In  April  Scribner's  Mag'azine. 


Two  Sonnets. 

By  Jami;s  Whitehkad. 

I. 
LOVE'S   BLOSSOMING. 
Beloved,  in  the  garden  of  my  heart 
There  fell  one  night  a  solitary  seed  : 
I  knew  not  whence  it  came  nor  what  its  part, 
Nor  of  what  nourishment  it  might  have  need. 
Wearied  with  wandering  through  the  ether  wide 
It  slept,  and,  when  its  weariness  was  gone, 
Said,  "In  this  pleasant  spot  will  I  abide. 
And  with  the  fairest  claim  comparison."' 
Startled,  I  watched  with  keen  and  constant  eyes 
The  growth  to  bud  and  blossom  of  my  guest. 
Like  one  to  whom  'tis  very  Paradise 
To  see  her  infant  drain  her  ample  Vjreast  ; 
And,  lo  !  I  found  one  happy  evening  hour, 
My  heart  was  harboring  Love's  immortal  flower. 


LOVE'S   DISDAIN. 
Our  love  is  not  the  prating  world's  concern  : 
What  right  have  they  thy  worth  to  criticize? 
How  can  they  hope  thy  graces  to  discern. 
Who  only  own  unsympathetic  eyes? 
It  may  be  that  they  think  thou  art  not  fair. 
And  thy  great  goodness  merely  commonplace^ 
When,  all  the  while,  it  is  my  pen's  despair 
In  living  lines  these  very  things  to  trace. 
To  me  thou  art  a  being  bright  as  day, 
Fairer  than  Truth,  if  such  a  thing  could  be, 
Pure  as  the  Maid  who  shames  the  stars  away, 
And  to  her  bosom  draws  the  restless  sea. 
Let  no  one  seek  these  merits  to  disprove, 
Who  has  not  seen  thee  through  the  eyes  of  love, 
—In  April  Blackwood's  Magazine  (London). 


WATER     MOTOR    FAN 

$ 


r~  AN  Can  be  connected 
O^Jwith    any   spigot 
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REDUCED  PRICES 
on  SUITS  and  SKIRTS 

BECAi'SB  one  of  the  best 
known  manufaclurcrs 
of  dreis  goods  wants  to  keep 
his  mill  running  during  the 
dull  season,  he  offered  us  his 
roost  desirable  materials  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  and 
we  g^.ive  him  a  large  order 
for  tlie  newest  summer  fab- 
rics. We  are  now  prepared 
to  make  these  goods  into 
suits  and  skirts  and  pass 
them  onto  you  at  one-third 
less  than  regular  prices. 
Nearly  a  1 1  of  our  styles 
share  in  tliis  sale. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the 
B.irciin"; :  — 

5uits  in  the  newest 
5ummer  models,  made 
of  up-to-date  materials, 
former  price  $io,  re- 
duced to  $6.67. 
5i2  Suits  reduced  to  $S 
$i5  Suits  reduced  to  $10 
$35  Suits   reduced   to 

$16.67 
$30  5uits   reduced  to 

$30 
Etamine       Costumes, 
extremely      dressy, 
light  in  weight,  cool: 

$15  Costumes  reduced  to  $10 
$iK  Costumes  reduced  to  $ia 
$34  Costumes  reduced  to  $16 
Latest  designs  in  Traveling,  Walking  and 
Dressy  Skirts,  with   Just   the    right   style  to 
them,   made   of  cool   Summer-weight    mate* 
rials,  former  price  $5,  reduced  to  $3>34. 
$6  5kirts  reduced  to  $4 
$7.50  5kirts  reduced  to  $5 
$10  Skirts  reduced  to  $6.67 
$13  Skirts  reduced  to  $8 
Orders  can  be  filled  in  3  days'  time.     Any  garment 
that  fails  to  give  entire  satisfaction  maybe  returned 
promptly  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

A  postal  will  bring  Catalogue  and  Supplement  of 
newest  styles,  together  with  samples  of  materials, 
free  by  return  mail.  If  possible,  mention  the  color  of 
samples  you  desire.  Write  to-day;  the  choicest  goods 
will  be  sold  first. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  COMPANY 
119  &  131  W.  ajd  St.,  New  York 


Coming  Events. 


Shoes 


Are    Different    from    a.11 

We  want  to  hear  from  the  man  who  " 
with  his  feet."    The  bulk  of  our 
business  Is  with  men  who  never 
sol  j'utt  v/hal  theyvianled  until 
they    answered 
our     adverlisf- 
ment  — which  is 
all  we  ask  you 
to  do.       HV/V 
/or    handtome 
cata- 


Others 

has  trouble 


or  refund  your  money. 
RAI.ST017   HEAXTH 

Sl^l.    MmIm    »lr.€t 


Stock  No.  44 

<<r,l.-|rr       I,aM, 

Patent  Corona 
Colt  Kid  (used  in  all 
our   Patent   shoes). 

Where   we  have  no  agent 
WE  SELL   BV  MAIL  a 
guarantee  perfect  satisfaction 


SHOEMAKBRS 
<  AMI'l.l.i.d,  M  \^H 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 


May  11-14. —Conventions  "f  the  Ainerican  Surgi- 
cal and  the  Ainerican  Physicians'  Associations 
at  Washington. 

May    11-15.  —  Convention   of  the    N.ttional    Stove 

Manufacturers'  Association,  at  Cleveland,  O. 
_C<>nventi<)n  of  the  Woman's  (ieneral  Missionary 
...     .Society  of  the  United  Presljyterian  Cliurch  of 
the  United  btules,  at  Allegany,  Pa. 

May  12-16.  —  Convention  of  the  International 
Chiefs  of  Police  Association,  at  New  Orleans. 

May  14-15  —Convention  of  the  National  Christian 
Association,  at  Chicago. 

May  18-23. — Convention  of  the  American  Humor- 
ist-Poet Philosophers,  at  Halliinore. 

May  19-22.  -  National  Reunion  of  the  United  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans,  at  New  Orleans. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Manchuiua. 

April  27.— China  refuses  to  grant  the  demands  of 
Kussia. 

United  States  Minister  Conger  protests  to 
China  against  features  of  Russia's  proposals. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Office  denies  makinsj 
several  of  the  points  reported  as  being 
claimed. 

April  29. -The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  an- 
nounces that  Russia  has  evacuated  the 
Province  of  Shing-King,  .Manchuria. 
It  is  reported  that  Russia  has  demanded  that 
the  Liau  River  be  closed  to  navigation  by 
other  nations  than  Russia. 

The  Balkans. 

April  29. — A'conflict  between  Turkish  troops  and 
insurgents  is  reported  in  .Macedonia. 

April  -^o  —  The  Ottoman  Hank,  at  Salonica.  is 
blown  up  by  dynamite,  and  the  disorder 
spreads  throughout  the  city. 

May  I.— The  Turks  are  massing  25,000  troops  at 
"Verosulich,  Albania. 

May  2.— The  police  of  Salonica  discover  that  the 
main  districts  of  the  town  had  been  under- 
mined by  the  conspirators  ;  an  Austrian 
squadron  arrives  at  Salonica. 

May  3.  — Italy  sends  eight  war-ships  to  Salonica. 
OiHKU  FoKKiGN  News. 

April  27.— King  Edward  arrives  in  Rome  and 
President  Loubet  arrives  at  Tunis. 

General  Vasquez,  the  fugitive  president  of 
San  Domingo,  arrives  in  Cuba. 

Further  disorders  occur  in  France  over  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  excluding  the  relig- 
ious orders. 

April  28.— President  Castro  issues  a  decree  de- 
fining the  status  of  foreigners  in  Venezuela. 

April  29.— King  Edward  visits  the  Pope  at  the 

Vatican. 
The  British  Government    has    postponed   the 

expedition   under  General  Manning  in  view 

of  the  recent  British  reverses  in  Somaliland. 
The  United  States  European  squadron  arrives 

at  Marseilles. 

April  30.— President  Loubet  lands  at  Marseilles 
on  his  return  from  Algiers  and  is  greeted 
by  Rear-Admiral  Cotton,  of  the  Ainerican 
squadron. 
Anti-foreign  Chinese  attack  a  party  of  Aineii- 
cnn  engineers  engaged  on  the  Canton-Han- 
kow Railroad. 

May  I.  — King  Edward  arrives  in  Paris. 
The  British  case  in  the  Alaskan  boundary  dis- 
pute IS  submitted  to  the  American  .Ambassa- 
dor in  London. 

.May  2. — Emperor  William  arrives  in  Rome. 

.May    7.-  The   Emperor   visits   the    Pope  at   the 
Vatican. 
Korea   makes  a   concession   to  Japan  of  three 
whaling-stations  on  tlie   coast,   with   fishiug 
privileges  to  Japanese  subjects. 


C,HI  T<^HIMP  A  PERFECT  SHOE  POLISH 
C)IHJJ>III1>C  IN  PASTE  FORM 


KlKiWIl   till;   U(.rl(l  ii\i.T.     I'ivci^ 

thing  frf)m  "  .Saddle  to  Spur." 
THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

in  Sail'llcCo. 

New  York  City 

Readers  of  Tbe  Litkrart  Diokbt  arc  a^ 


Ami    ,1    j.liic  .shof   I'.'llKliln); 

Oiillll  for  !!ic-.  SuMli'lt'iit  for  lU" 
Hiiini'"  It  I"  In  n  tuhc.  You  cnn'l 
F|illl  It.  SliiKii  wear  oDe-thlrcl 
lunt'ir  wli.ri'  Sliu>hlni>  In  uw.l 
rX'lii-JM'lv,  nn  It  iievi-r  liardoMH 
orii.i.kl.iillip  Irnlhi-r.  It  id  eauy 
loii|,i,|ynn.1  .|iil.  k  to|...imii. 

If  V'lir  I        ■    •       „„,  ^„,,. 

|.l%    >.u.   .  ,,l  i,n  r.'. 

r.l|.i  ..r  ■■  :  .  waiit.-d 

for.  1,  I  \  I  ,s  SlJltc. 

Osmic  Chemical  Co. 

Diu'i.  L         Brockton,  Mass. 


NO  DANGER  SLIPPING 
ON  YOUR  HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

if  finished  with  paste  wood  filler  and  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax  only.  If  your  hardwood  floors  are  very  slip- 
pery maybe  it's  in  the  finish.  Ever  think  of  that  ?  It  is 
a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Many  serious  injuries 
have  resulted  from  slippery  floors.  Vou  can  have  well- 
polished,  not  slippery  but  safe,  floors,  if  you  use  a  paste 
wood  filler  and  only 

JOHNSON'S 
PREPARED  WAX 

Us  rplisl)lc  and  trnstworthv  b.- 
rause  Joliiison's.  iif  lOioiiii'.Wis..  kno^^ 
l>est  how  to  make  a  Moor  wax.  It  pn 
serves  and  [lolislit-s  the  floor.  Ask  fm 
Johnson's  Prepared  Waxaudhisiiitojr 
havint;  it. 

SPECIAL.  Send  us  the  name  of 
your  paint  or  drug;  dealer  who  d«e> 
not  handle  our  wax  and  we  wili 
forward  you.  free  of  c<»st.  one  ean  of 
wax  (retail  value  30  cl.i.)  sutflclent  to  finish  one  small  floor. 
SENT  KKEE  -  Valuahle  booklet.  "The  Proper  Trcatnirnt 
for  Hardwood  Floors."  Gives  Kood  supifestlons.  If  inter- 
ested in  hardwood  floors  ask  for  oataloirue  showinfr  new 
designs.  Any  pood  carpmtercan  lay  our  hardwood  flours 
over  old  floors. 

S.  C.JOHNSON  &SON/'r- Racine,  Wis. 

'-The  Hardwood  Floor  Authorities" 


It  Costf)  I.esH  Than  You  Tliink 

for  a  stroiiR,  <liirul)le,  ntirartlvo  Wrought  Iron 
or  WIro  Fcnct'  for  your  I-awn  or  Cemetery. 
CJuallty  and  styles  uiieniiallod.    Write  for  free 

Ciilaliicuo  I'      '.'.'11  S.  SeiMite  AVP. 

Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Co.,  IsdljMpols,  Ind. 


•  '\nn  tho  publication  when  writing  to  adTertlsers. 
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Domestic. 

The  Puesident's  Trip. 

April  37.— President  Roosevelt  travels  through 
Nebraska,  speaking  at  Lincoln  and  Omaha. 

April  aS.— The  President  speeds  throuKh  Iowa, 
speaking  at  Des  Moiues  and  other  places. 

April  rQ.  — President  Roosevelt,  ex-President 
Cleveland,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
other  public  men  arrive  in  St.  Louis  to  at- 
tend the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  dedi- 
cation ceremonies. 

April  ^o.— The  President  makes  an  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  exposition  buildings  at  St. 
Louis. 

May  I.— The  President  speaks  at  Kansas  City 
"and  Topeka. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

April  27.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  negro  disfranchisement  clause 
in  ihe  Alabama  constitution. 
The  portion  of  General  Miles's  report  contain- 
ing charges  of  cruelty  by  officers  and  soldiers 
is  made  public. 
Postmaster-General  Payne  sends  the  papers 
in  the  Tyner  case  to  tlie  Attorney-General. 

April  28.— The  Xew  York  Court  of  Appeals  sus- 
tains the  Franchise  Tax  law  and  declares  the 
Eight-Hour  Labor  law  unconstitutional. 

Arguments  for  and  against  the  extradition  to 
England  of  the  promoter,  Whitaker  Wright, 
are  begun  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Admiral  Dewey  and  his  staff  sail  on  the  A/iiy- 
fioiver  to  inspect  the  N'orth  Atlantic  squadron. 

April  29.— James  C.  McReynolds  is  appointed 
Assistant  Attorney-General  to  succeed 
James  M.  Beck,  resigned. 
Fifty  or  more  persons  are  killed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  Turtle  Mountain,  overhanging  Frank, 
X.  \V..T. 
President  Baer,  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
investigation,  says  he  will  increase  the  price 
of  coal  10  cents  per  ton  and  gradually  ad- 
vance it  until  it  reaches  $5  at  tidewater. 

April  30.— The  buildings  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  at  St.  Louis  are  dedicated. 
James  Howard  is  found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  Governor  Goebel,  of  Kentucky. 

May  I.— The  case  of  the  United  States  in  the 
'Alaskan  Boundarj-  question  is  submitted  to 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington. 

May  2. — Several  new  appointments  are  made  by 
'the   Treasury    Department   and    Secretary 
Cortelj-ou. 
Bishop  Spaulding  in  a  lecture  at  Peoria,  111., 
defends  the  labor-unions. 

May  3,— An  express  train  dashes  through  a 
'crowd  of  excursionists  standing  on  the 
tracks  at  the  station  at  Detroit,  and  kills 
fifteen  persons. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

First-Prize  Two-er. 

Problem  732. 

L.  IIOTTO  :  "  Regina  I." 

By  J.  Van  Dyk,  Zuid-Holland. 

Black  —Five  Pieces. 


^  -      1  IP  ■ 


m 


1.^^^^^^ i 


1^^     wM 


-PURE     <M»OD 
^^IJER  HEALTH 


AJ^D 


OO  HAND  IN  HAND. 

Ill    everything    pertaining    to     health 

the  nearer  we  get  to    Nature  and   to 

Nature's    ways     the     better    we    are. 

Perfect  filtration  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  water  the 

true,  wholesome  solvent  it  is  intended  to  be. 

The  National  Filter 

is  patterned  closely  along  natural  lines  and  is  based  strictly 
upon  Nature's  methods.  The  finest  quality  of  tripoli  stone  is 
the  filtering  medium  used,  and  its  construction  and  action  are 
such  as  to  positively  remove  every  trace  of  bacterial  and  animal 
matter.  Hence  absolutely  pure  water  is  the  result.  The 
National  Filter  never  needs  taking  apart  for  cleaning — there  is 
no  removal  of  the  stone,  and  anybody  can  clean  it  thoroughly 
in  three  minutes. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  the  home,  the  office  and  large  institutions.  Instal- 
lation is  direct  with  the  supply  pipe  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  water 
drawn  direct  from  faucet.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet,  "  Pure  Water  in 
Nature's  Own  Way  " — it's  free. 

NATIONAL   FILTER   CO.,    FISHER    BLDQ..    CHICAGO. 
1257  Broadway,  New  Yoik.  1015  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

201M  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  a  perfect  food  because  it  is  complete  in  itself  for  the  perfect 

nourishment  of  the  whole  body.  (Read  thatstatement  again.) 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  is  made  in  the 

MOST  Hygienic  Food  Laboratory  in  the  world. 

The  wheat  is  thoroughly  cooked  and  spun  out  into  porous 

shreds  and  is,  therefore,  naturally  light  and  short  without  the 

use  of  yeast,  baking  powders,  fats  or  chemicals  of  any  kind. 

It  is  crisp  and  compels  the  teeth  to  perform  their  natural 

exercise.    This  means  perfect  digestion,  perfect  health  and 

immediate  relief  from  constipation.    Sold  by  all  Grocers. 

Send  for  "The  Vital  Question"  (Cook  Book, 

illustrated  in  colors)  FREE.    Address 

TheNatural  Food  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


E*asy 
To  Carry 


and  strong  enough  to 
last  a  lifetime.  Close 
fitting  top  makes  it  dust-tiglit  and  odor-proof 

Witt's  Corrugated  Pail 

l3  useful  as  an  ordinary  bucket,  but  better,  safer, 
.stronger  and  more  economical  for  servants,  janitors, 
stablemen,  etc.  Made  of  corrugated  steel  galvanized. 
Two  sizes:  5and7  gallons. 
Sold  by  house  furnishing  and  hardware  dealers. 
THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.     OTHERS   FAIL 


Fruit  Book  Free.    Result  of  78  years'  experience 

'stark  BRO^,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Daosville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


Doa't  wait  until  your 
wife  or  servants 


Cut  Their  Hands 


BUV     A 


Yankee  Cork  Puller   ^^ 


An  up  and  down  motion  of  the  handle  draws  the  tightest  cork  and 
automatically  discharges  it.   No  etfoit.  No  trouble.    No  broken  bits 
of  cork  left  in  tlie  bottle.    Never  slii)S.   Lasts  a  lifetime.  Fastens  to 
sideboard,  door-jamb  or  other  upright  surface.    Cannot  get  lost. 
Ask  the  hardware  dealer,  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price 

Booklet  FOR  Nickel  Plated,      -      $1.25 

THE  Asking  Silver  "  -  3.50 

After  30  days'  trial,  money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  pleased 

THE  GILCHRIST  CO.,  120  Lafayette  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


White — Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers, 
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ELECTRIC 
XICTOKIA 


Mark  XXXI 


HTHIS  vehicle  presents  the  most 
effective  combination  of  art  and 
utility  to  be  found  in  a  single-seated 
electric  automobile.  Its  comfort, 
elegance  and  ease  of  control  adapt 
it  admirably  to  ladies'  use.  The 
new  model  has  various  improvements, 
including  noiseless  driving  gears 
and  removable  battery  covers. 

Our  New  Catalogue  will 
be  mailed  on  request 

In  print  and  illustration  this  cata- 
logue is  the  most  artistic  book  of  its 
kind  ever  issued.  The  pictures  and 
descriptions  cover  the  full  line  of  Co- 
lumbia automobiles,  including  elec- 
tric Runabouts,  Victorias,  Phaetons, 
Surreys,  Tonneaus,  Cabriolets,  Coupes, 
Broughams,  Hansoms,  Busses,  Special 
Service  and  Delivery  Wagons,  Trucks 
and  the  nc  w  24.H.  P.  Columbia  Gaso- 
line Touring  Car. 

Electric  Vehicle  Company 

HARTPORU,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  SALESROOM  :    I34.|36.|J8  W.  39lh  Street 

BOSTON:  74-76-78  Stanhope  Street 

CHICAGO:    1421  Michigan  Avenue 


First-Prize  Three-er. 

Problem  754. 

I. .XII.  MOTTO:    "Immortale  Jecur  " 

Hy   Kmii.i:  Pradignat,  Suujon,  Krance. 

Black     Thirteen  Pieces. 


Thnfa  Mcnt  nnd  Drink  To  Mc. 


^HAKESPEARK. 


WliitL-     N'ine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  ;hiee  moves. 

The  Judges'  Award. 

Two-Movi-  KS. 

First  Prize,  Problem  7^2  (I.)  by  J.  Van  Dyk,  SgJ^ 
points. 

Second  Prize,  Problem  711  ixxix.)  by  D.  T. 
Broek,  ii\i  points. 

Third  Prize,  Problem  688  (vi.)  by  K.  Kondelik. 
88  points. 

Honorable  Mention. 

Problem  724  (xlil.)  by  J.  Colpa.  87  points. 

Pi'oblem  692  (x.)  by  K.  Kiala,  86  points. 

Thrfe-Movers. 

First  Prize,  Problem  754  (Ixii.)  by  B.  Pradignat, 
87  points. 

Second  Prize,  Problem  718  (xxxvi.)  by  Dr.  Th. 
Schaad,  86J4  points. 

Third  Prize,  Problem  7.t.>  (Ix.)  by  K.  Kondelik, 
85U  jjoints. 

.     Honorable  Mention. 

Problem  698  (xvi.)  by  A.  F.  MacKenzie,  84^. 

Of  the  two-ers,  Mr.  Reichhelm  writes:  "No.  732 
is  to  my  mind  the  most  difficult  t\vo-er  in  your 
Tourney.  There  are  many  plausible  'trys.'and 
the  real  point  of  the  mate  is  not  discovered  except 
by  an  exhaustive  analysis.  The  subtle  master 
coup  de  repos  \&  decidedly  «c>/ on  the  surface;  but 
when  found,  the  beautiful  pose  of  the  composition 
is  revealed,  with  the  danj;erous  black  Queen  on 
very  active  duty. 

No.  711  is  a  most  beautiful  and  striking  composi- 
tion. There  is  more  red  paint  in  this  than  in  No. 
7 (J,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  find  more  favor 
among  solvers  than  its  pale-faced  sister.  The 
key-move  is  a  veritable  coup  de  thedtre  I 

"No.  688  is  a  plain-looking  edifice  easy  to  enter. 
When  you- have  examined  its  mechanism  you  find 
;i  miirvelous  N.  S.  I!.  W.  arrangement  of  mates  by 
Rooks,  unique  in  problem-literature." 

Concerning  the  three-ers,  Mr.  Carpenter  writes  : 

"In  754,  the  key  is  slow,  sly,  and  slick.  There 
are  six  fine  variations  in  every  one  of  which  alt 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  etc. 

^•"^  Auto-Sparker 

l^aawav  nitli   nil   ulnrtlnif   snil   riin- 
nllJK    UlUrl.i>,    Ih.lr  iiniM.vniii'.'  and 
.•i|»iiiu-.     N..I.-I1     ...... ir.h     no  l.«t- 

t.rl.,.  (•»nl»-.ll».l...ll..  nny-iiltlnp 
iinw  uilnif  battirli «,  Piillv  ifn^rAti- 
uixl  ;  wriU'  Ui  d.»  rlptlvi-  i«Ul<iK. 

Mot.ilnKcr  Device  Mfg:.Co. 

f.7  Mnln  Sli.-.-t,  I'ciiill.K.M,  Ind. 
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the  white  pieces  concur.  There  are  twelve  ma- 
ting-positions,  with  a  close  appro.Kimation  to 
purity." 

Mr.  Keichhelm  :  "A  problem  as  deep  as  a  well 
and  distressinjrly  difficult.  The  key  is  a  prelude 
to  various  tine  second  moves.  A  masterpiece  of 
German  style." 

No.  788.  Mr.  Carpenter:  ".-V  charming-  strata- 
gem. The  key,  far  from  easy  to  discover,  comes 
as  a  surprise  when  found.  The  mates  are  very 
beautiful." 

Mr.  Reienhelm  :  "The  toilet  of  Ihe  mate  is  light 
and  airy,- a  winsome  dress  for  a  beautiful  form. 
The  Queen-sacrifice  is  anything  but  apparent  to 
even  the  careful  observer  ;  for  White  is  so  well 
placed  that  he  appears  to  have  several  ways  of 
pounding  Black  into  a  mate.  When  the  author's 
poetic  idea  takes  form  in  the  mind  of  the  solver 
the  splendid  solution  is  found." 

No.  742.    Mr.  Carpenter:    "Great  attention   has 
been  paid  to  the  active    employment   of  all   the 
white  pieces,  and  to   the  cleanness  of  the  mates. 
Three  variations  are  oC  unusual  elegance,  viz.: 
Q-Q4ch 


P-K 


P-K3 


Kt-Q  R6ch; 


Kt— K  4  ch 


R-Q7 

Mr.  Reichheim  :  "A  complex  beauty  with  a  very 
deft  arrangement  of  only  six  men  against  a  host 
of  ten.  The  varriations  in  which  the  defensive 
Pawn-moves  block  the  squares  are  very  pretty, 
and  all  the  construction  is  fine." 

No.  698.  Mr.  Carpenter  :  "Eight  good  variations 
out  of  such  a  difficult  position  show  constructive 
skill  of  the  highest  order." 

Mr.  Reichheim,  in  his  letter  giving  his  award, 
says  : 

"  I  must  compliment  you  on  the  magnificent 
arra}-  of  problems  in  your  recent  Tournament. 
It  has  been  within  my  experience  to  be  more  or 
less  in  touch  with  problem-competition  of  the 
past,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  thai  has  quite 
equaled  yours  in  the  quality  of  the  problems  as  a 
vrhole.  You  have  paid  me  the  distinguished  honor 
of  selecting  me  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  j-our 
Tourney,  associated  with  that  Past-Master  of 
Problem-craft,  George  E.  Carpenter. 

"I  have  given  considerable  thought  and  study  to 
the  subject  of  your  problems;  and  it  has  not  been 
•without  much  thought  and  analysis  that  I  have 
been  able  to  reach  a  conclusion  respecting  the 
a  prize-bearing  mates.  I  have  found  your  table  of 
points  an  invaluable  aid  and  guide,  enabling  me 
to  come  to  a  more  specific  valuation  of  the  vari- 
ous problems  than  I,  otherwise,  would  have  been 
able  to  get." 

We  received  216  problems,  115  from  .America  and 
101  from  foreign  countries.  Xinety-two  of  these 
were  so  faulty,  beginning  with  "check,"  "capture," 
etc.,  or  were  so  very  simple,  that  they  w^ere  dis- 
carded as  not  worthy  of  publication.  Of  the  124 
problems  published,  27  were  unsound,  having  two 
or  more  key-moves,  and  one  had  no  solution.  Of 
these  28  unsound  problems,  10  were  by  Americans 
and  18  by  foreigners.  Thirty-six  Americans,  and 
42  foreigners  competed.  We  miss  the  names  of 
several  distinguished  composers  ;  but  with  these 
few  exceptions,  the  list  shows  the  names  of  the 
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TO  INVESTORS 

A  VERY  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  is  taking  the 
Presidency  of  a  Company  which  offers  un- 
usual features  for  safe  and  highly  piofitahle 
investment;  namely,  First  Mortgage,  6-per- 
cent., Real  Estate  bonds,  accompanied  by  a 
60-per-cent.  bonus  in  the  Company's  Pre- 
ferred Stock.  This  Company  takes  over 
more  than  goo  acres  of  land  within  3^  miles 
of  center  of  Denver.  Berkeley  Heights 
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rapidly  growing  metropolis  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region — the  most  prosperous  city 
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be  immediately  developed  upon  an  extensive 
scale  as  a  residential  quarter  upon  modern 
plans,  with  reservations.  Mr.  Walker  will 
hold  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock,  and 
personally  recommends  the  investment  as 
absolutely  safe  and  likely  to  be  extremely 
profitable.  For  further  particulars  address 
James  Randolph  Walker,  Secretary,  The 
Berkeley  Heights  Investment  Co.,  Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson,  New  York. 


6% 


Taxes  Paid 
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greatest  problematists  of  the  world.  The  Chess- 
Editor  desires  to  thank  those  who  sent  problems; 
to  express  his  oblig:ationb  to  Messrs.  Carpenter 
and  Reichhelrn  for  their  work  as  JuJges,  and  to 
make  known  his  pleasure  over  the  very  success- 
ful I'l'nulusion  of  this  our  Tirst  Problem-Tourney. 

Solution  of  Problems. 


No.  827.    Q— Kt  3. 
No.  828. 
B-R  a  ch 


K-g4 

K-K  5 

R-Kt6 

Ktx  P 

Bx  R 

Any 

Kt— Kt  4 

RxR 

Any 

Kt-Kt  3ch 

Rx  B 

K-K4 

K-Q4 

Kt  X  R  ch 

R— R  6  ch 

K-Q* 

Q-R  sq  ch 

Kt— Kt  3,  male 


Kt  — B  3,  male 


Q — R  sq,  mate 


Kt-Kt 


B  X  R,  mate 
Q  —  I'  5,  mate 

Q — Kt  5,  matr 

Q  mates 

Ktx  P,  mate 


K-B  4 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H..  University  of  V'irginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;    the  Rev.  G.   Dobbs,    New   Orleans; 

F.  S.  Ferguson,  BirminKham,  .Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White.  New  York  City  ;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  'i'avior,  Franklin,  Tex.:  J.  J.  Burke,  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  Kev.  J.  (i.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  R.  H.  Kenshaw,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grosse- 
pointe  Farms,  Mich.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.; 
W.  I.  l'"erris,  Chester,  Pa.;  C).  C.  Pitkin,  bvracuse, 
N.  Y.;  I^r.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  A 
Knight,  Tyler,  Tex.;  C.  AI.  Ferrari,  Ouray,  Colo.; 

G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  W.  G.  Ho.sea,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  T.  H.  Malone,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  the  Rev. 
P.  D.  Thompson,  East  New  Market,  Md.;  W.Rech, 
Freeport,  111.;  W.  B.  H.,  Marion,  Kan. 

827:  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Lakeland,  l-la.;  E.  N  K  ,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  Dr.  B.  M.  Cromwell,  Eckhart  .Mines,  Md.;  D. 
H.  Wiltsie,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin, 
Hackett,  Ark.;  F.  Alsip,  Ogden,  111.:  T.  O.  B., 
Franklin,  Va.:  A.  S.  B.,  North  Berwick,  Me.;  J  F. 
Shultz,  Cherokee,  la.;  T.   W.  Solge,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Comments  (827):     "  Prettv,    tho  light  "-M.    M.;  ' 
"Artistic  and   beautiful  "—F.  .S.  F.;  "A  neat  light-  ] 
weight,  with  good  kev  iind  a  piquant  play  " — V.  G  ; 
"Fine"-A  K.;    "Beaiitiful"— D.   H.    W.;     "Crafty 
key"-H.  W.   F. 

828:  "Clever  variations  and  fine  kev" — M.  M.; 
"Difficult  and  brilliant  :  but  disHguied  by  duals 
and  short  mates"  -F.  S.  F.;  "Fine,  but  not  as 
brilliant  as  822"  W.  T.  St.  A.;  "Not  great,  but  a 
good,  strong,  modern,  all-round  problem" — F.  G.; 

Easily  takes  its  place  in  the  first  rank  "A  K.; 
"An  exceedingly  difficult  key,  one  of  the  very 
best"-  E.  B.  K. 

In  addition  to  tho*te  reported,  T.  H.  M.  got  826; 
R.  H.  R  ,  W.  R.,  W.  B.  H.,  825  and  826. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Dr.  F.  v.,  New  York  City.-  The  explanation  of 
notation  and  other  information  are  given  in 
our  little  book,  "First  Lessons  in  Chess." 

S.  R.  — You  can  not  "Castle"  out  of  check. 

L.  N.  T.— Problems  are  not  end-games.  They  are 
positions  in  which  mate  is  fdrced  in  a  specified 
number  of  moves. 
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DEMOCRATIC    PRESS   ON   THE  CLEVELAND 
BOOM. 

'  I  "HOSE  who  ridicule  the  talk  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination 
■*■  for  another  Presidential  term  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  many  influential  and  conservative  Democratic  journals  favor 
just  that  program.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  started  the 
"  boom, "  declares  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  "  the  only  man  who  could 
beat  Theodore  Roosevelt."  The  objections  to  a  third  term  would 
not  hold  in  his  case,  says  The  Eagle,  as  he  has  been  out  of  office 
for  two  terras  and  would  be  too  old  for  a  fourth,  while  "his 
career  and  character  would  be  the  guaranty  of  the  restoration  of 
repose,  of  strength,  of  consistency,  of  dignity,  of  wisdom,  and  of 
trained  experience  to  the  chief  magistracy."  A  few  days  after 
The  Eagle' s  proposal,  the  Boston  Post,  a  leading  Democratic 
paper  of  New  England,  came  out  for  the  renomination  of  the  ex- 
President^  and  the  Hartford  Times,  an  independent  Democratic 
paper  of  wide  influence,  announced  that  it  would  give  him  its 
vigorous  support.  In  New  York  city  The  World  has  been 
eulogizing  Mr,  Cleveland  for  some  time,  and  The  Sun  has  been 
treating  him  with  more  regard  than  it  has  been  according  to 
President  Roosevelt;  while  "up  the  State"  the  Democratic 
Buffalo  Times,  Utica  Observer,  and  Troy  Press  favor  his  candi- 
dacy. In  the  South,  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  predicts  that 
unless  "Ax.  Cleveland  stops  the  movement,  "there  will  before 
the  convention  meets  in  1904  be  a  demand  for  his  nomination 
that  will  be  irresistible."     The  Charleston  i\ews  and  Courier 


has  also  given   its  support  to  the  suggestion,  and  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  says : 

"Mr.  Cleveland  can  be  elected  beyond  doubt,  if  all  Democrats 
will  support  him.  Nominate  Cleveland  and  a  good  old-fashioned 
I)latform,  and  he  will  get  the  enthusiastic  support  of  hosts  of 
business  men  outside  the  party  who  have  implicit  faith  in  his 
honesty  and  good  judgment,  and  who  are  afraid  of  Roosevelt  as 
they  are  afraid  of  dynamite.  These  men  can  not  nominate 
Cleveland,  but  they  could  help  the  Democrats  to  elect  him,  and 
they  would  do  so  gladly. 

"The  situation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  themselves. 
All  that  they  have  to  do  to  regain  their  control  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment  is  to  nominate  Grover  Cleveland  on  a  platform  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  stand  upon.  The  country  is  ripe  for  such  a. 
movement." 

It  must  be  recorded,  however,  that  while  the  Democratic  papers 
quoted  above  are  fanning  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, a  larger  number  are  throwing  cold  water  on  it.  Foremost 
among  these,  of  course,  is  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner,  which  has 
been  assailing  the  ex-President  for  months.  But  many  other 
papers  that  do  not  sympathize  with  Bryan  oppose  the  Cleveland 
boom.  The  Philadelphia  Record,  for  instance,  thinks  that  what 
are  merely  popular  expressions  of  good-will  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
are  being  confounded  with  a  desire  for  a  third  term  ;  and  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  while  it  thinks  Mr.  Cleveland  is  "the 
greatest  living  Democrat,"  believes,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
nomination  "seems  impossible  from  the  present  outlook."  "It 
would  be  as  much  of  a  mistake  to  nominate  Mr.  Cleveland  as  it 
would  be  to  nominate  Mr.  Bryan,"  declares  the  Savannah  News, 
for  "neither  could  be  elected  "—an  idea  that  is  also  entertained 
by  the  Mobile  Register,  the  Charleston  Evening  Post,  and  the 
Columbia  State.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  and  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  regard  the  Cleveland  movement  with  disfavor, 
and  the  New  York  American  ignores  it.  The  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  finds  it  difficult  to  take  the  Cleveland  boom 
seriously,  and  the  Pittsburg  Post  says  that  "this  talk  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  as  the  Democratic  candidate  is  the  veriest  nonsense." 
The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  ex-pre^se^  plainly  and  bluntly  an 
idea  that  seems  to  be  in  the  background  in  a  good  many  other 
Democratic  editorials : 

"If  Mr.  Cleveland's  candidacy  is  pressed,  it  will  mean  such 
party  turmoil  as  will  make  party  success  impossible,  whoever  is 
finally  named.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  is  named,  it  means  that  the- 
party  will  be  split  wide  open.  The  men  who  stood  by  the  Demo- 
cratic ship  altho  Wall  Street's  man,  Grover  Cleveland,  did  his 
dirty  and  dastardly  best  to  scuttle  it  in  i8g6,  are  not  going  tO' 
stand  for  Grover  Cleveland  again.  If  the  politicians  imagine 
that  they  can  whip  the  rank  and  file  into  line  they  are  in  grievous 
error. 

"What,  therefore,  would  follow  Cleveland's  nomination?  The 
most  crushing  defeat  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party.  And 
after  that  defeat  there  would  remain  of  the  Democratic  party- 
only  a  disorganized,  discredited,  and  disheartened  remnant,, 
tainted  with  Republicanism  ;  nay  more,  saturated  with  Republi- 
canism, and  worthless  even  as  a  nucleus  for  the  organization  of 
an  opposition  party.  The  Republican  party,  with  its  already 
notoriously  corrupt  administration  of  the  Government,  with  de- 
cided predilections  for  militarism,  imperialism,  and  a  high,  pro- 
tective, trust  tariff,  would  come  in  for  another  quarter  of  a 
century's  lease  of  power,  by  the  end  of  which  period  George- 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  would  not  be  able  tj  recog- 
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IT  LOOKS  AS  IK   ONE  OF  THKM   WOULD   HAVE  TO  GKT    DOWN. 

nize  the  republic  tliey  knew  in 
the  government  of  the  pluto- 
cratic oligarchy  we  should  then 
have. 

"Have  not  the  dissidents, 
who  quit  the  party  in  1S96, 
done  it  sufficient  injury  al- 
ready to  gratify  their  spleen  at 
their  failure  to  dictate  its  poli- 
cies? Do  they  seriously  sup- 
pose that  the  party  or  the  coun- 
try will  accept  G rover  Cleve- 
land at  the  idolatrous  estimate 
they  put  upon  him?  Are  they 
so  blindly  infatuated  as  to  be- 
lieve that  he  can  be  elected  by 
a  party  he  betrayed,  after  en- 
joying twice  the  highest  honor 
in  its  gift,  in  the  face  of  the 
unwritten  law  that  no  man 
shall  be  thrice  President  of  this 
republic? 

"Mr.  Cleveland  could  not  be 
elected  if  he  could  secure  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  his  party, 
because  he  has  already  been 
twice  President.  What  would  happen,  with  a  party  behind  him 
more  hostile  to  him  than  to  Roosevelt,  can  be  in  some  measure 
conjectured  by  a  reference  to  the  slaughter  of  poor  Horace 
Greeley. 

"H  Mr.  Cleveland's  admirers  really  desire  harmony  in  llif 
party  they  will  drop  tlie  Cleveland  ])ropaganda.  Every  day  tlui*. 
])ropaganda  is  kept  up  the  chances  of  Democratic  success  an. 
lessened,  wholly  regardless  of  who  may  be  the  nominee." 

Mr.  Cleveland,  in  rejily  to  a  letter  from  ilie  editor  of  the  Athens 
(Ga.)  Banner,  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  kindly  expres- 
sions that  reach  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  says:  "  Al 
no  time  since  the  close  of  my  last  administration  have  I  been  de- 
sirous of  carrying  the  Democratic  banner  for  the  fourth  time  in  a 
Presidential  contest." 


THE  UIMOCKATIC   HF.I)   IS  WIDE     KNOLGII    FOR     ALL  WHO  WANT    TO  «  O.M 

IN."— From  W.  J.  Bryan's  Kansas  City  Speech. 

—  Till-  Mi!-i\iiikt-f  ]cui  iij',. 


ARMY   VIEWS   OF   THE   MILES   REPORT. 

GENERAL  ^^LES■S  report  on  atrocities  in  the  Philippines, 
which  was  considered  in  these  columns  last  week,  is  se- 
verely criticized  by  The  Army  and  Ximy  Register  (Washing- 
ton), which  calls  it  a  "sensational  "  document,  founded  on  "idle 
rumor  and  unsustained  report."  For  some  years  The  Register 
has  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  general,  but  it  finds  itself 
unable  to  commend  him  in  this  instance.     It  says  : 

"It  seems  to  us  that  General  Miles  has  not  contributed  in  any 
degree  to  the  glory  of  the  army  by  making  a  report  of  this  kind, 
and  it  strikes  us  that  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  in  a  merely 
verbal  fling  which  invites  the  suspicion  of  'persuasion  and  coer- 
cion '  by  army  officers  of  witnesses  valuable  to  Lieutenant-General 
Miles  as  giving  support  to  the  sensational  and  indefinite  charges 
he  has  made.  As  the  judge-advocate  general  says,  the  instances 
set  forth  in  the  Miles  report  have  been  made  the  subject  of  official 
investigation.  The  governmental  authorities  have  done  all 
within  their  power,  apparently,  to  trace  these  charges  to  their 
source  and  to  punish  the  culprits  if  there  are  any.  We  do  not 
believe  that  General  Miles  wished  to  contribute  to  the  ammuni- 
tion of  tlie  critics  of  the  army  or  that  he  realized  he  was  aiding 

the  cause  of  the  so-called  anti- 
imperialists,  but  the  publicity 
which  has  attended  his  report 
has  that  unfortunate  effect. 
We  have  believed  that  General 
Miles  had  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  account  of  some  in- 
justice of  which  he  has  been  the 
object  during  the  past  few 
years,  but  his  warmest  friends 
and  admirers,  among  whom 
The  Register  would  class 
itself,  must  deeply  deplore  the 
state  of  mind  and  form  of  ex- 
pression with  which  the  lieu- 
tenant -  geileral  commanding 
has  dealt  with  this  subject. 

"In  considering  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Philippines,  where 
some  of  the  military  acts  were 
probably  unmilitary,  to  say  the 
least,  it  should  be  considered 
that  we  have  had  in  the  islands 
139,000  men,  and  there  have 
been  on  duty  in  various  parts 
of  the  arcliiiielago  no  less  tlian 


Grovek's  Rlhaivat: 

In  thiit  inverted  bowl  which  hides  my  brain 
The  bee  unbidden  hums  his  sofi  refrain  ; 

Then,  tired  of  eg^oistic  surfeiting. 
Sinks  to  innocuous  desuetude  again. 

—  The  Washington  /\'st. 

Pekhaps  Mr.  Koosevelt  hns  noticed  that  the  discussion  of  presidential 
possibilities  is  all  in  the  other  parly.  — TV/*  Detroit  A'ews. 

It  may  be  "  a  Cleveland  Kevival,"  as  the  esteemed  Philadelphia  f^fss 
calls  it,  but  the  interest  has  not  rcai-hed  the  point  where  the  Bryaniies  are 
flocking  to  the  mourner's  bench.— /V/f  Kansas  City  Journal. 


'-T'SETllNG  CAI.CIT.A TIONS. 

—  ///,■  rhiUiiflthi^i  Xoilh  American. 

MR.    CLEVELAND    IN    CARICATURE. 
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6,000  officers.  The  so-called  atrocities,  if  those  incidents  have 
such  a  violent  characteristic,  were  committed  by  not  more  than 
twelve  officers.  This  is  a  small  percentage  and  might  well  jus- 
tify silence  when  we  consider  that  the  subject  has  been  thor- 
oughly agitated  and  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  object  of  official 
investigation.  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  touched  on  the  matter 
in  this  official  way  unless  something  more  definite  could  be 
given  tlian  has  been  vouchsafed  by  General  Miles.  His  report 
will  only  serve  to  renew  an  unpleasant,  not  to  say  unseemly, 
discussion,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  General  Miles,  among 
the  last  acts  of  a  brilliant  career,  should  have  been  betrayed 
into  such  an  ex^)ression." 

And  The  Army  and  Xavy  Journal  (New  York)  remarks,  in 
similar  vein : 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  reasons  that  should  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  judgment  of  a  soldier  can  have  prompted 
Lieutenant-General  Miles  to  make  a  special  report  concerning 
his  observations  in  the  Philippines  which  we  give  elsewhere. 
To  catch  up  and  circulate  to  the  discredit  of  the  army  he  com- 
mands the  gossip  he  hears  in  traveling  through  the  enemy's 
country  is  hardly  the  office  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  if  he 
hoped  to  accomplish,  or  intended  to  accomplish,  anything  in  the 
way  of  correcting  abuses  he  should  have  presented  something 
more  conclusive  by  way  of  evidence  than  the  expression  of  his 
moral  conviction  that  such  abuses  existed.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  can  be  no  truth  in  the  surmise  that  General  Miles  wished 
to  promote  his  own  credit  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  officers  by 
this  publication,  for  nothing  could  have  so  damaged  him  in  the 
opinion  of  all  fair-minded  men  in  and  out  of  the  army  as  the 
appearance  of  his  report.  The  only  class  of  men  it  can  gain 
him  any  credit  with  are  those  malignant  detractors  of  the  army 
who  are  as  eager  to  suppress  all  evidence  in  its  favor  as  they  are 
ready  to  give  currency  to  unsupported  charges  against  it, 
whether  they  are  presented  by  a  disgruntled  volunteer,  by  some 
'guard-house  lawyer  '  in  the  ranks  of  the  enlisted  men,  or  with 
the  authority  of  the  ranking  officer  of  the  army." 


SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  GREAT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

'  I  "HE  President  had  to  crowd  into  a  lunch  tent  with  "the 
^  push  "  and  lunch  at  a  couLter  on  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of 
cold  coffee  ;  Governor  Odell  and  party  were  stalled  in  the  freight- 
yards  for  two  or  three  hours  among  the  cattle  and  hog  trains  ; 
Governor  Odell  was  put  into  a  little  room  over  the  kitchen  at  the 
hotel,  and  seventeen  of  his  staff  were  crowded  into  two  rooms  at 
$75  a  day  for  each  room  ;  the  governor  of  Indiana,  finding  him- 
self ignored,  got  mad  and  went  home  the  day  before  the  grand 
parade  ;  the  governor  of  Colorado  went  off  in  a  rage  at  the  scant 
courtesy  he  received  ;  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  Chicago 
paper  that  the  governor  of  Illinois  "  was  formal  and  frigid  in  his 
bearing " ;  even  the  ambassadors  from  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  publicly  humiliated  at  the  reception  by  being  intro- 
duced to  the  local  fair  magnates,  when  the  magnates,  being  of 
lesser  rank,  should  have  been  in.'-oduced  to  the  ambassadors, 
and  the  diplomats  left  for  Washington  in  high  dudgeon  ;  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  found  a  three-foot  fence  between  him  and  the 
lunch  tent,  and  had  to  be  helped  over  it ;  and  a  St.  Louis  dog 
was  mean  enough  to  bite  General  Corbin  in  the  leg.  All  this  at 
the  great  celebration  at  St.  Louis  in  honor  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase centennial. 

Xo  one  died.of  hunger,  cold,  or  injured  feelings,  however,  and 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  daily  press,  who  have  endured  much 
worse  experiences  in  the  course  of  their  journalistic  careers,  ex- 
hibit small  sympathy  for  the  sufferers.  Thus  the  New  York  Sun 
remarks: 

"The  governors  and  other  dignitaries,  big,  medium-weight, 
and  little,  who  are  going  to  their  homes,  swelling  with  wrath 
against  St.  Louis  and  the  managers  of  the  World's  Fair,  will 
soon  recover  their  wonted  temperature.  Nobody  meant  to 
'ignore  '  or  '  insult '  them.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  any  great 
ceremony  in  the  United  States  should  not  proceed  in  the  smooth 


and  orderly  manner  common  in  less  democratic  countries.  For 
one  thing,  the  Americans  are  new  hands  at  pageants.  For 
another,  the  spirit  of  equality  balks  against  restrictions  and  orders 
of  precedence.  The  crowd  pours  in,  overruns  all  the  barriers, 
stands  sovereign,  and  treads  upon  the  corns  of  the  notables. 
The  orators  speak  in  dumb  show.  There  is  much  pushing  and 
scrambling,  and  no  solemn  silence  and  little  respecting  of  per- 
sons. The  lack  of  officialism,  the  free-and-easy  conduct  of  the 
people,  the  hitches  and  breaks  in  the  program,  would  give  a 
court  chamberlain  apoplexy  and  cover  the  stoutest  footman's 
calves  with  gooseflesh. 

"But  this  is  the  democratic  way,  good-natured,  cheerful,  noisy, 
irreverent,  and  indecorous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wor- 
shipers of  musty  etiquette,  but  frank,  honest,  equal,  hearty,  and 
essentially  representative  of  democracy 

"Even  our  strong  and  strenuous  friend  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  said 
to  have  hinted  that  there  was  nothing  fit  to  eat  in  St.  Louis. 
The  charge  that  the  President  and  'jis  party  had  'nothing  fit  to 
eat  '  is  curious.  What  does  a  man  who  has  got '  the  stuff  '  in  him 
want  of  delicate  food?  Hard-tack  should  be  good  enough  for 
him,  and  at  a  pinch  he  should  buckle  his  belt  tighter.  Did  the 
pioneers  have  canvasback  duck  and  Clos  de  Vougeot?  A  cow- 
puncher  and  a  soldier  ought  to  be  able  to  accommodate  himself 
to  any  diet,  however  thin.  The  skippers  of  prairie  schooners,  the 
trappers  and  hunters  and  frontiersmen  did  not  find  buffets  laden 
with  club  sandwiches  along  the  trail.  We  have  come  to  look 
upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  hardiest  of  men,  a  man  to  walk  un- 
dauntedly through  the  desert  and  on  the  Sierra,  with  hope  in  his 
heart  and  a  piece  of  pemmican  or  a  hunk  of  old  shoe  in  his 
pocket-larder.  He  should  be  fit  to  eat  anything.  Have  we  been 
mistaken  in  him,  and  has  he  been  mistaken  in  himself?  Instead 
of  having  '  the  stuff  '  in  him,  is  he  a  soft  Campanian?  " 

The  St.  Louis  Repjcblic  says,  by  way  of  explanation  : 

"Those  few  slights  and  oversights  which  have  occurred  to  mar 
the  complete  pleasure  of  one  or  two  visting  delegations  are  mat- 
ters of  sincere  regret  and  disappointment  to  not  only  the  World's 
Fair  officials  but  all  St.  Louis. 

"Some  miscarriage  of  plans  or  omission  of  courtesies  would 
seem  to  be  inevitable  in  such  an  elaborate  scheme  of  preparation. 
That  a  misunderstanding  between  host  and  guest  should  in  a  few 
cases  mar  the  program  of  punctilio  is  not  a  novelty  in  great  en- 
tertainments and  is  not  to  be  remembered  or  even  noticed  on 
either  side. 

"Circumstances  which  caused  an  occasional  confusion  have 
been  made  plain  to  the  visitors,  and  the  sensible,  good-humored, 
and  gracious  manner  with  which  explanations  have  been  re- 
ceived is  commendable  in  the  guests  and  gratifying  to  their 
entertainers. 

"Every  effort  will  be  made  to  atone  for  the  seeming  slights, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  delegations  in  question  will  re- 
turn home  feeling  that,  all  together,  they  have  enjoyed  special 
distinction  rather  than  suffered  a  lack  of  attention. 

"It  is  St.  Louis's  desire  that  there  be  no  '  wallflowers  '  at  its 
frolic,  no  disappointments  at  its  feasts,  but  that  every  prince  and 
prophet  shall  have  full  share  of  honor  and  enjoyment ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  city  may  congratulate  itself  that  the  occasion  of 
its  ceremonies,  as  compared  with  similar  functions  in  other  cities, 
has  been  marked  by  so  little  that  is  disagreeable  in  the  memory." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  however,  cheerfully  assures  St.  Louis 
that  the  worst  is  yet  to  be  : 

"The  troubles  of  St.  Louis  have  begun  early,  and  there  will  be 
many  more  before  the  gates  of  the  exposition  are  closed  for  good. 
Now  and  then  she  will  wonder  of  what  use  expositions  are. 
Sometimes  she  will  almost  wish  the  Louisiana  purchase  had 
never  been  concluded.  ,  .  .  The  trouble  with  the  governors  and 
the  staffs  is  light  compared  with  those  to  come.  States  will  steal 
each  others'  sites  and  exhibitors  each  others'  space.  The  con- 
cessionnaires  will  violate  all  rules.  Some  John  Boyd  Thacher 
will  turn  up  and  'play  hob '  with  the  award  system  and  keep  the 
foreign  exhibitors  in  hot  water  and  entangle  the  exposition  in 
litigation,  and  write  saucy  letters  about  it.  'When  the  band 
begins  to  play, '  some  of  the  musical  exhibitors  will  get  angry 
and  try  to  drive  it  off  because  it  is  not  playing  on  their  instru- 
ments, and  the  piano  men  and  the  piano  attachment  men,  backed 
by  the   musical   committeemen   from    Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and 
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Alaska,  will  proceed  to  make  it  hot  for  the  musical  director,  and 
he  may  quit  in  disgust.  Then  the  good  people  will  begin  their 
assaults  upon  the  shows  stretched  along  the  Skinker  road,  St. 
Louis's  Midway.  Hy  the  time  the  board  of  lady  managers  gets 
fairlv  into  action  and  begins  to  weep  and  call  names,  St.  Louis 
will  wonder  whether  it  pays  to  celebrate  the  Louisiana  purchase." 


A    DEFENSE   OF    RUSSIAN    DIPLOMACY. 

*•  A  RE  yon  tlie  defendant?  "  said  the  judge  of  the  police  court 
^^^  to  the  colored  brother  who  was  up  for  trial.  "No,  sah," 
he  replied;  "Ise  de  gemman  what  stole  de  chickens."  This 
well-known  story  is  suggested  by  the  vigorous  denial  of  Russia 
that  she  has  made  the  demands  on  China,  in  regard  to  Man- 
churia, that  were  discussed  in  our  issue  for  May  2.  The  pub- 
lished reports  of  these  demands,  we  are  assured,  "are  absolutely 
incorrect  "  ;  but  in  the  same  breath  the  Russian  diplomats  go  on 
to  talk  of  Manchuria  as  if  it  were  already  a  Russian  province. 
They  assure  us  that  the  Rusisan  Government  "has  no  intention 
to  exclude  other  countries  from  advantages  now  enjoyed  in  Man- 
churia," and  least  of  all  the  United  States,  whose  commerce  and 
capital  "are  those  which  Russia  most  desires  to  attract."  Count 
Cassini,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Washington,  has  favored  the 
press  with  a  long  interview  on  the  Manchurian  question,  dealing 
with  the  intentions  of  Russia  in  regard  to  American  trade  in 
Manchuria,  but  not  making  the  slightest  reference  to  what  China 
may  want  in  the  matter.     He  says  : 

"Those  acquainted  with  conditions  in  Manchuria  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  statement  that  the  country  needs  the  importation  of 
American  goods  for  its  upbuilding.  And  certainly  Russia,  who 
is  doing  all  she  can  to  develop  that  great  territory,  would  be  the 
last  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  increase  in  this  trade.  We  need 
American  steel,  lumber,  cotton  goods,  and  construction  material 
of  all  kinds,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  traditional  good 
relations  prevailing  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  is 
sufficient  assurance  that  American  trade  interests  in  Manchuria 
will  be  protected. 

"Of  the  opening  of  new  treaty  ports  in  Manchuria  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  speak  at  i)resent,  but  it  is  the  earnest  conviction 
of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  there  that  sucli  a 
move  will  not  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  territory.  Were  the 
question  solely  a  commercial  one  it  would  be  different.  Hut 
open  a  treaty  ]iort  in  Manchuria,  and  close  upon  the  heels  of  com- 
merce will  follow  political  complications  of  all  kinds,  which 
would  increase  the  threats  to  peace.     At  New-Chwang  this  coun- 


try has  a  treaty  port,  and  American  trade  in  Manchuria  is  rapidly 
on  the  increase.  I  am  told  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cotton 
goods  from  the  United  States  sent  to  China  enters  the  Man- 
churian port  of  New-Chwang. 

"Because  of  the  singularity  of  interest  held  by  the  United 
States  in  Manchuria— for  all  the  world  realizes  that  yours  is  a 
trade,  not  a  territorial  one — it  lies  within  the  power  of  your  Gov- 
ernment to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  there.  Russia's  desire  is  also  for  peace,  not  disturbances, 
in  Manchuria,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  negotiations  are  now 
proceeding  in  Peking  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  condition  of 
evacuation  and  to  safeguard  Manchuria  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  troubles  of  1900.  Striking  evidence  of  the  direct  effort  in 
tliis  country  caused  by  unrest  in  China  was  seen  in  1900,  when, 
I  am  told,  many  cotton-mills  in  the  United  States  were  forced  to 
shut  down  until  conditions  in  China  were  again  normal.  This 
fact  and  the  evidence  the  United  States  has  already  given  of  its 
ilesire  to  make  for  peace  are  sufficient  assurance  that  the  Wash- 
ington Government  will  lend  its  strong  moral  support  to  calm 
excitement  wherever  it  has  been  aroused  by  the  incorrect  reports 
from  Peking." 

A  still  stronger  statement  is  given  by  Alexis  Edrikhine,  politi- 
cal editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  ^ovoye  Vremyix,  who  is  visiting 
this  country,  in  a  communication  to  Harper' s  Weekly.  >Ie 
says  frankly : 

"We  took  Manchuria  by  force  of  arms,  in  a  war  called  forth 
not  by  Russia,  but  by  the  missionaries  and  traders  of  Western 
lands.  Manchuria  was  taken  by  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  fell  in  battle. 
Manchuria  has  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions,  drawn  from  our 
national  treasury.  In  a  short  time,  instead  of  anarchy,  insur- 
rection, and  universal  chaos,  we  have  there  evolved  such  order 
and  well-being  as  have  drawn  forth  unqualified  praise  from  the 
English  press,  so  perpetually  hostile  to  us,  including  even  The 
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Times.  In  view  of  all  this,  Manchuria  belongs  to  us  by  the  best 
of  all  rights,  the  right  of  justice;  and  all  claims  on  Manchuria 
we  can  not  consider  as  other  than  attacks  on  our  rights  and  our 
property.  And  if  these  claims,  coming  from  England  and  Japan, 
each  of  whom  is  serving  the  interests  of  the  other,  are  entirely 
intelligible,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  unintelligible 
when  coming  from  the  United  States." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  papers,  while  they  dislike 
what  they  consider  the  duplicity  of  Russian  dii)loniacy,  do  not 
oljject  very  strenuously  to  the  Russian  absorption  of  Manchuria. 
Thus  the  Hartford  Times  says: 

"The   Russians  have  exactly  the  same  position   in  Manchuria 
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tbat  we  shall  have  at  the  Isthmus  cf  Panama  after  the  United 
States  begins  the  work  of  finishing  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal.  Great  property  interests  are  at  stake  in  both  places, 
and  the  governments  which  invest  the  capital  in  building  rail- 
roads and  canals  must  have  full  power  to  protect  those  invest- 
ments. The  great  Russian  railway  across  Siberia  and  Manchuria 
must  have  traffic  to  sustain  it,  and  this  involves  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order.  It  is  now  admitted  oflicially  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  has  made  no  new  'demands'  upon  China  in 
regard  to  the  cession  of  Manchuria.  The  English  reports  to  that 
effect  were  the  result  of  some  inquiries  addressed  to  China  by 
the  Russian  Government,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
more  definite  arrangements  in  regard  to  ^lanchuria  and  the 
opening  of  new  ports  in  north  China. 

"Our  people  have  no  reason  to  object  to  anything  the  Russians 


The  Bear — "Well,  that  was  a  pretty  good   meal  ;  I  ihiuk  I'll  become  a 
regular  boarder." 

—  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 

OF   RUSSIAN 

are  doing  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  our  commerce  will  be 
helped,  not  hindered,  by  the  prosecution  of  their  plans  for  the 
opening  up  of  Manchuria  to  settlement  and  trade." 


GREATER   PITTSBURG   AS   OUR    FOURTH 
CITY. 

GOVERNOR  PENNYPACKER,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  signed 
a  bill,  recently  passed  by  the  state  legislature,  which  may 
make  Pittsburg  the  fourth  city  in  the  L'nited  States,  following 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  in  the  census  table,  in- 
stead of  standing  eleventh.  This  act  empowers  Pittsburg  to  con- 
solidate with  Allegheny,  McKeesport,  and  fifty  or  more  boroughs 
and  townships  which  surround  it.  In  Allegheny  the  officials  are 
bitterly  opjwsed  to  the  annexation  ;  but  no  community  desiring 
to  stay  out  of  Greater  Pittsburg  need  go  in.  The  question  is  to 
be  settled  by  each  community  for  itself  by  majority  vote.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  promoters  that  some  of  the  smaller  prosperous 
manufacturing  boroughs  will  consolidate  with  Pittsburg  before 
the  larger  cities  come  in,  and  that  at  the  start  Greater  Pittsburg 
will  have  a  population  of  over  600,000.  Within  a  few  years,  if 
all  the  outlying  communities  decide  to  come  in.  Greater  Pitts- 
burg will  number  800,000  people.  A  despatch  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  tells  us  what  advantages  this  consolidation  will  bring 
to  Pittsburg.     It  says  : 

"There  appears  to  be  good  ground  for  the  supposition  that  all 
the  territory  in  Allegheny  county  will  some  day  be  one  homo- 
geneous manufacturing  community.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  so 


NUT   LlKliLY   TO   COME   DOWN    KAS 1    WITH    IT. 

—  The  Pittsburg  Gazettf. 

EXPANSION. 

largely  now,  but  requires  governmental  amalgamation.  The 
wiping  out  of  city  and  borough  limits,  as  at  present  on  the  map, 
will  greatly  simplify  the  giving  of  better  government  to  this  city 
of  growth  and  opportunity.  It  will  mean  the  better  administra- 
tion of  its  public  utilities.  The  county  is  now  provided  with  a 
complete  street-railway  system,  but  the  public  control  of  the  lat- 
ter is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  franchise  grants  come  from 
so  many  cities  and  corporations  as  to  prevent  thorough  regulation 
of  the  service  by  the  grantors  of  the  franchises. 

"The  fact  that  the  way  has  been  opened  for  the  Greater  Pitts- 
burg at  a  time  when  political  lines  throughout  the  county  have 
been  uprooted  is  of  special  significance.  This  condition  ojjcns 
the  road  for  a  complete  rebuilding  of  the  city  government.  The 
new  charter  now  governing  the  city  was  designed  with  this  very 
idea  in  view.  The  Greater  Pittsburg  will  be  important  politi- 
cally as  well  as  commercially,  as  the  city  will,  under  the  new 
conditions,  wield  nearly  as  much  political  influence  at  Harris- 
burg  and  Washington  as  Philadelphia." 

The  following  table  shows  the  largest  of  the  cities  and  bor- 
oughs which  are  expected  to  come  into  the  Greater  Pittsburg, 
and  their  population  figures  : 

Pittsburg 321,616 

Allegheny 129,896 

McKeesport 34iZ27 

Braddock  Borough 15)654 

Homestead  Borough i2i554 

Wilkinsburg  Borough 11,886 

Duquesne  Borough 9.036 

The  Chicago  Tribune  declares  that  "the  promoters  may  be 
counting  their  chickens  before  the  eggs  are  hatched,"  for  "ad- 
vantageous as  it  appears  to  have  the  improved  sanitation  and 
better  police  and  educational  advantages  of  a  great  city,  some  of 
the  boroughs  may  decide  that  it  is  better  to 'let  well  enough 
alone.'"  The  Philadelphia /'r^j-i'  remarks  that  "  Pennsylvania 
has  lost  the  prestige  so  long  hers  of  having  in  her  territory  the 
second  city  of  the  Union,"  and  "it  will  make  some  amends  for 
this  when  the  Keystone  State  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
within  her  confines  both  the  third  and  fourth  cities  of  the  Union." 
The  Pittsburg  Gazette,  commenting  on  the  opposition  of  politi- 
cians to  the  Greater  Pittsburg  idea,  says  : 

"Personal  political  considerations  may  interfere  for  a  time 
with  full  realization  of  the  greater  city,  but  not  always.  Popular 
sentiment  when  sufficiently  developed  and  properly  directed  will 
bring  it  about  in  spite  of  the  political  necessities  of  the  men  in 
control  of  municipal  machineries.  The  matter  is  in  a  notewor- 
thy degree  within  the  power  of  the  people  themselves,  acting  in- 
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dependently  of  political  interests  through  action  of  the  court  and 
by  popular  election.  It  is  in  the  councils  of  the  city  asked  to 
annex  that  real  opposition  will  be  encountered,  if  it  is  encoun- 
tered any  place  in  opposition  to  popular  action,  and  the  jieople 
of  Pittsburg  ought  to  be  careful  in  all  municipal  elections  to  have 
their  candidates  for  councils  pledged  to  the  greater  city  program. 
Pittsburg  is  and  ought  to  be  favorable  to  the  annexation  of  any 
municipality  that  knocks  at  her  door,  whether  Allegheny  or  one 
of  the  boroughs.  Indeed,  the  sentiment  of  Pittsburg  on  that 
point  is  so  strong  that  it  will  be  dangerous  for  any  politician  or 
political  interest  to  disregard  it.  The  people,  if  they  move 
earnestly  for  a  Greater  Pittsburg,  will  be  more  powerful  than 
any  set  of  politicians.  If  a  demand  should  be  made  on  the 
present  Pittsburg  councils  to  admit  the  city  of  Allegheny  we 
think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  control  them  against 
it." 


PHILIPPINE   EDUCATION— THE   OTHER   SIDE. 

"  "pj'I  FT  Y  teachers  could  take  the  place  of  a  regiment  of  troops." 
■^  telegraphed  Brigadier-General  Grant  to  Governor  Wright 
at  Manila  a  year  ago  in  a  brief  despatch  describing  conditions  in 
Samar.  Every  dollar  spent  for  Philippine  education  will  do 
more  to  pacify  the  islands  than  ten  spent  for  armies,  courts,  and 
police,  says  Frederick  W.  Nash,  writing  from  Manila  to  The 
Educational  Review.  These  rosy  views  of  the  American  teacher 
in  the  Philippines  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  views  quot2d 
in  these  columns  May  2.  "An  almost  incredible  amount  of  wcrk 
has  been  accomplished  within  the  past  year,  "says  Mr.  Nash, 
"and  the  present  educational  situation  is  very  encouraging."  A 
thousand  American  teachers  and  3,400  native  teachers  are  giv- 
ing instruction  in  something  like  2,250  day,  evening,  and  high 
schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  more  than  225,000  scholars. 

"The  whole  Philippine  problem  is  more  or  less  an  educational 
problem,"  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  our  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  "has  done  more 
within  the  past  two  years  to  give  these  peoples  a  true  conception 
of  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  good  government  than  all  the 
other  influences  ever  brought  to  bear  on  them  throughout  all 
time,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Christianity  brought  to 
them  by  the  Catholic  church."  Strong  objection  has  been  made 
to  the  imposition  of  the  English  language  on  the  natives  through 
the  schools.  Superintendent  Atkinson,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  islands,  said  in  a  newspaper  interview  a  few  days  ago 


that  "the  primary  reason  for  the  introduction  of  English  into  the 
schools  is  because  the  Filipinos  wanted  it."  And  Mr.  Nash 
says  : 

"The  wisdom  of  Superintendent  Atkinson's  policy  of  making 
the  Englislj  language  the  basis  of  all  primary  instruction  from 
the  start  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  To-day  everywhere 
witiiin  the  radius  of  influence  of  the  American  teacher  instruc- 
tion is  being  carried  on  in  English,  and  text-books  in  arithmetic, 
in  geography,  and  in  other  common-school  branches  are  in  the 
English  language.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  advance- 
ment made  in  English  education  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  is  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Filipino  stuilents,  who  had 
never  heard  a  word  of  English  three  years  ago,  are  to-day  able 
to  receive  instruction  in  the  common-school  branches  giveii  in 
that  language.  Two  years  ago  there  were  less  than  two  hundred 
native  teachers  who  could  give  any  instruction  in  the  English 
language  ;  to-day  there  are  more  than  two  thousand  actually 
teaching  in  this  language  and  daily  putting  in  practise  methods 
and  ideas  learned  in  the  American-taught  normal  schools  and 
from  American  teachers. 

"The  American  teacher  has  become  a  recognized  power  in 
these  islands,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  his  work  can  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  his  coming.  In  the  face  of  the  splendid  results  he 
has  accomplished,  his  critics  have  become  silent.  The  advent  of 
his  influence  marks  the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  general  bet- 
terment of  the  community." 

"The  American  teacher  in  the  Philippines  is  something  of  a 
missionary,  more  of  a  pioneer,  and  always  an  American  citizen," 
says  Mr.  Nash,  and  he  quotes  the  following  illustration  of  this 
fact  from  Superintendent  Atkinson's  recent  report : 

"The  work  of  the  American  teachers  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic, which  in  many  of  the  most  populous  provinces  reached  its 
culmination  during  tile  school  vacation,  can  not  be  too  highly 
commended.  In  many  cases,  the  teacher  was  the  only  Ameri- 
can in  the  town.  In  some  cases,  there  was  not  even  a  native  or 
a  Spanish  doctor.  Some  teachers  with  a  little  knowledge  of 
medicine,  and  all  through  their  knosvledge  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation, accomplished  wonderful  work  in  preventing  and  suppress- 
ing the  dread  disease.  In  the  remoter  towns,  isolated  from 
prompt  aid  which  alone  can  save  life  when  the  most  dreaded  of  all 
scourges  makes  its  attack,  with  no  command  to  remain,  with  the 
allurements  of  foreign  travel  during  the  vacation  put  sternly  into 
the  background,  with  no  relatives  or  intimate  friends  to  protect 
or  to  encourage  them,  these  noble  men  and  women  fought  by 
night  and  by  daj'.  week  after  week,  for  the  lives  of  an  alien 
people,  with  no  thought  or  chance  of  reward,  with  a  heroism  that 
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is  far  above  the  bravery  of  the  soldier  fighting  a  foe  that  can  be 
seen  and  known.  The  United  States  may  justly  be  proud  of  the 
bravery  of  its  soldiers  in  these  islands,  but  it  should  also  remem- 
ber that  the  peaceful  army  of  teachers  has  shown  a  nobleness  of 
spirit,  a  self-devotion  to  the  services  of  humanity,  a  steadfastness 
and  bravery  of  soul,  that  is  rarely  excelled.  Nor  did  all  escape 
unscathed.  Those  who  died  of  the  cholera  were  Robert  R.  Jami- 
son. R.  Zumstein,  William  H.  Badger,  and  Herbert  Lucker." 

Mr.  Burgess  Shank,  a  Cornell  man  who  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  teacher,  adds  his  testimony,  in  the  May  number  of 
Gun  ton's  Magazine,  to  the  good  work  of  the  American  teachers 
in  the  archipelago,  and  declares  his  belief  that  the  experiment 
will  be  a  success. 


SOUTHERN    COMMENT   ON   THE   SUFFRAGE 
DECISION. 

THE  Southern  press  show  no  surprise  at  the  Supreme  Court's 
refusal  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  suffrage  in 
Alabama,  which  was  considered  in  these  columns  last  week. 
The  view  in  the  South  is  that  the  suffrage  is  a  state  matter,  and 
that  the  federal  Government  has  no  right  to  interfere  ;  so,  in  the 
Southern  view,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  the  only  one  per- 
missible. The  Southern  papers  are  careful  to  explain,  however, 
that  the  court's  decision  does  not  hurt  the  negro,  politically  or 
otherwise.     Thus  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  says: 

"Excitable  Northern  people  grow  indignant  over  the  passage 
of  laws  by  some  of  the  Southern  States  to  'disinfranchise '  the 
blacks.  One  would  imagine  from  their  tirades  that  every  negro 
in  the  South  was  prevented  by  law  from  voting.  What  are  the 
facts  in  the  case?  The  only  negroes — barring  criminals — who 
are  prevented  from  voting  in  any  Southern  State  are  those  who 
can  not  read  and  write.  Is  it  a  wrong  to  prohibit  the  illiterate 
negro  from  voting?  We  hardly  fancy  that  it  is.  He  can  not 
vote  in  either  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  So  he  is  wronged  as 
much  in  those  States  as  he  is  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  or  North 
Carolina.  When  paying  his  respects  to  the  South  the  Northern 
critic  assumes  that  the  franchise  is  a  natural  right,  but  there  is 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  recognizes  that  assumption.  In 
nearly  all  States,  North  and  South,  no  man  can  vote  unless  he 
has  registered.  In  some  States  the  citizen  can  not  vote  unless 
he  has  paid  his  poll  tax,  and  even  this  requirement  is  not  uni- 
form, for  when  a  man  has  reached  a  certain  age  he  is  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  paj-ing  it.  Thus  in  Tennessee  some  men  have 
to  pay  their  poll-tax  and  some  do  not.  In  Vermont  '  those  who 
have  not  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  board  of  civil  authority 
of  the  town  in  which  they  reside  '  are  excluded  from  the  suffrage. 
In  Wyoming  those  who  can  not  read  the  state  constitution  are 
disfranchised.  Can  any  one,  in  view  of  these  facts,  honestly 
claim  that  Mississippi  wrongs  the  negro  by  imposing  an  educa- 
tional qualification?  Yet  the  only  wrong  done  him  is  to  exclude 
him  from  the  suffrage  if  he  is  illiterate,  just  as  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Wyoming  do.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
'wrongs  '  done  the  negro  with  reference  to  the  ballot  are  entirely 
mythical." 

And  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  says  similarly  : 

"Even  if  the  court  had  jurisdiction  and  had  found  the  grand- 
father and  understanding  clauses  unconstitutional,  it  would  not 
have  benefited  the  negroes  in  the  least  and  would  not  have  added 
a  negro  voter  to  the  electorate  ;  indeed,  it  would  have  disfran- 
chised many  of  them.  In  Louisiana,  for  instance,  some  negroes 
have  claimed  the  franchise  under' the  grandfather  clause  ' — there 
are  forty-eight  in  St.  Tammany,  eighteen  in  St.  John,  and 
twenty-three  in  St.  Charles.  The  utmost,  therefore,  that  the 
lawyers  who  have  assailed  the  Southern  suffrage  laws  could  hope 
to  accomplish  was  to  strike  from  the  rolls  the  names  of  the  few 
illiterate  white  voters  who  have  gained  the  right  to  vote  through 
the  grandfather  and  military  clauses. 

"The  true  basis  of  suffrage  in  the  South  is  the  educational 
qualification,  and  no  one  can  or  has  attacked  this  provision. 
The  educational  provisions  in  the  constitutions  of  Virginia,  the 
two  Carolinas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia  are  borrowed, 
word  for  word,  from  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  and  are 


found  in  the  organic  law  of  Connecticut  and  four  other  Northern 
States.  An  educational  qualification  has  been  praised  in  New 
England  as  assuring  a  purified  and  intelligent  electorate  ;  and  if 
it  is  necessary  there  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  in  the  South, 
where  the  illiterate  and  dangerous  electorate  is  so  large — in  many 
sections  in  a  majority? 

"The  success  of  the  suits  testing  the  constitutions  of  Alabama 
and  the  otiier  Southern  States  could  not  have  touched  the  wise 
provisions  which  declare  that  a  voter  must  know  how  to  read  and 
write  in  order  to  enjoy  the  ballot.  As  to  the  other  provisions, 
grandfather  and  understanding  clauses  and  which  are  the  only 
ones  subject  to  legal  attack,  even  if  tlie  courts  swept  them  away, 
it  would  matter  little.  There  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Southern  whites  as  to  the  wisdom  or  advisability  of 
these  provisions,  which  are  siniplj'  exceptions  to  the  general 
suffrage  laws — and  there  was  much  opposition  to  them  at  the 
time  of  their  adoption.  Fewer  voters  availed  themselves  of  these 
provisions  than  expected,  and  whether  the}'  fall  or  not  will  not 
affect  the  vote  of  the  South  one  iota  or  extend  the  suffrage  to  one 
negro." 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  thinks  that  the  negroes  are 
better  off  under  the  new  constitutions  than  they  were  under  the 
old: 

"  Before  the  Southern  States  began  to  take  legal  action  in  this 
matter  the  negro  vote  was  a  mere  farce.  After  having  seen  the 
evils  and  terrors  of  negro  rule,  it  was  simply  out  of  the  question 
for  the  whites  to  tolerate  it,  and  they  determined  to  suppress  the 
negro  vote  at  all  costs.  Various  devices  were  employed,  but 
finally  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  demoralizing  the  whites 
and  doing  us  more  harm  than  the  blacks.  Then  it  was  that  the 
leading  men  in  the  white  race  determined  to  come  out  boldly 
and  circumvent  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  disfranchise  the 
bulk  of  the  negroes.  It  was  done  in  the  interest  of  pure  politics 
and  honest  elections,  and  not  so  particularly  in  the  interest  of 
white  man's  rule,  because  the  white  man  was  ruling  under  the 
old  regime  and  did  not  fear  the  negro  vote. 

"Mr.  Sliaw  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  negro  vote  counts 
for  more  under  the  new  order  of  things  than  under  the  old,  for 
now  when  the  negro  is  put  on  the  registration  list  he  is  permitted 
to  vote  as  he  pleases  and  his  vote  is  counted  as  it  is  cast.  More- 
over, there  is  an  incentive  for  the  negroes  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  suffrage,  and  whenever  they  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  constitution  they  are  permitted  to  register  and  vote. 

"It  would  be  far  better,  however,  if  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
were  repealed,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Northern  peojjle  have  not 
the  courage  to  do  it." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Instead  of  petering  out,  the  Pope  is  out-Petering  Peter.  — 77/^  Boston 
Trajiscript. 

Whap  the  Democratic  party  needs  is  to  identify  itself  with  something 
successful. —  The  Mempliis  Commercial  Appeal. _ 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  having  pretty  tough  luck  now,  but  wait  until  he 
"byxWC,^  Shamrock  XIII.— The  Atlanta  Contitiition. 

Mr.  Brvan"  has  now  twitted  Mr.  Cleveland  with  everything  except  his 
two  elections  to  the  presidency. —  Tlie  Detroit  Neivs. 

"So  you  think  Justice  should  be  represented  with  a  rod  and  reel  ?"  "Yes, 
of  course  !     The  big  fish  most  always  get  away."— A/f^. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Piatt  is  the  dried  apple  in  New  York  politics-he 
makes  good  only  when  he  is  soaked.— 77/1?  Atlanta  Joieriial. 

Roosevelt  certainly  has  luck  along  with  his  ability.  The  New  York 
Sun  has  come  out  against  him.  — 77/^  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

The  treasury  reports  fail  to  state  how  many  American  heiresses  were 
included  in  the  year's  exports  of  $1,400,000,000.— r//^  Detroit  Free  Press. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  Parry-Hanna  controversy  thus  far. 
Everything  they  have  said  about  each  other  is  true.— 77/^  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  says  he  doesn't  worry  as  he  used  to  when  he  was 
fighting  the  world.  The  world  is  now  doing  the  \woTTymg.— The  Detroit 
Tribune. 

The  Cuban  Government  reports  a  surplus  of  $2,638,000  in  the  treasury 
Now  comes  the  first  real  test  of  the  young  republic  — 7"/;!?  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

The  Chinese  might  avoid  paying  the  indemnity  by  following  the  example 
of  the  wealthy  non-resident  New  Yorkers  and  swearing  they  don't  live 
there.— 77/«?  Indianapolis  News. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   CRITICAL   COURT  OF   HONOR. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ARCHER,  the  English  dramatic  critic,  has 
discovered  what  he  considers  to  be  "a  long-felt  want  in 
the  mechanism  of  English  literary  and  artistic  life,"  occasioned 
by  "the  misunderstandings  and  resentments  which,  in  an  imper- 
fect world,  can  not  but  arise,  from  time  to  time,  between  artists 
and  critics."  He  is  especially  impressed  by  this  fact  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  view  of  tlie  recent  bitter  controversy,  in  the  public 
press,  between  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  playwright,  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walkley,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Times.  This 
-controversy  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jones,  believing  him- 
self to  have  been  unfairly  treated  by  Mr.  Walkley,  withheld 
from  him  the  usual  press  ticket  for  a  first-night  performance  at 
the  Garrick  Theater.  Mr.  Walkley  thereupon  declared  that  Mr. 
Jones  dealt  in  comedie  rosse  which  no  self-respecting  Britisher 
should  attend.  Mr.  Jones  made  rejoinder  in  an  open  letter  dis- 
crediting Mr.  Walkley  s  critical  capacity.  The  whole  episode, 
we  are  told,  "left  nothing  elucidated,  nothing  decided." 

What  is  needed,  declares  Mr.  Archer,  is  a  "recognized  and 
representative  bodj'  which  can,  on  occasion,  pronounce  an 
authoritative  opinion  upon  questions  of  literary,  and  especially 
of  critical,  ethics."  He  continues  (in  The  Fortni^^htly  Revie'u\ 
April)  : 

"My  suggestion  is.  then,  that  a  representative  board  of  arbi- 
trators should  be  called  into  existence,  with  authority  to  investi- 
gate and  pronounce  upon  any  dispute  between  artist  and  critic 
that  may  be  brought  to  its  cognizance.  It  ought  probablj*  to 
consist  of  delegates  nominated  by  the  representative  societies  of 
the  different  classes  concerned — by,  say,  the  Authors'  Society, 
the  Institute  of  Journalists,  and  the  Actors'  Association.  Each 
of  these  bodies  might  appoint  two  members  of  the  board,  and 
the  SIX  thus  nominated  might  elect  a  president,  from  outside 
their  number,  to  give,  when  necessary,  a  casting  vote.  The 
precise  constitution  of  the  board,  however,  would  have  to  be 
carefully  thought  out  and  discussed  ;  for  the  present,  I  can  only 
present  the  scheme  in  rough  outline.  The  board  would  of  course 
have  no  power  to  inflict  any  penalties  or  (except  in  particular 
cases,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned)  to  award  any  damages.  Its 
function  would  l)e  merely  to  express  a  definite  and  deliberate 
opinion  on  any  point  at  issue.  An  appeal  to  it  would  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  wager,  the  losing  party  agreeing  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  proceedings,  which  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible." 

Mr.  Archer  goes  on  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  his  plan  : 

"The  usefulness  of  this  court  of  honor,  as  one  might  call  it, 
would,  of  course,  depend  entirely  on  whether  it  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  reputation  for  competence  and  impartiality,  or,  to 
put  it  briefly,  in  acquiring  prestige.  Without  prestige,  its  awards 
would  be  worse  than  valueless.  .  ,  .  The  court  of  honor,  from  its 
first  institution,  might  quite  well  possess  a  jirovisional  prestige, 
so  to  speak,  arising  from  the  personal  character  of  its  members, 
and  from  their  jwsition  as  the  delegates  of  their  respective 
crafts 

"In  the  great  majority  of  cases  with  which  tlie  board  would 
liave  to  deal,  no  question  of  pecuniary  damages  would  arise. 
The  damages  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  in  a  libel  suit  are  almost 
always,  even  when  his  cause  of  complaint  was  just,  extrava- 
gantly in  excess  of  any  real  injury  he  has  suffered.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  a  mere  apology  would  amply  have  met  the  jus- 
tice of  the  case;  and  the  only  excuse  for  giving  substantial 
damages  is  that  they  may 'carry  costs. '  The  board  of  arbitra- 
tion would  not  be  com|)elled  to  take  this  clumsy  course  of  choos- 
ing what  seems  to  Ije  the  lesser  of  two  manifest  injustices.  Its 
judgment  that  an  apology  was  due  from  one  party  to  the  other 
would,  in  itself,  'carry  costs,"  and  costs  not  extravagantly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offense  committed.  If  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion could  be  made  to  work  simply  and  satisfactorily,  it  seems 
probable,  and  not  undesirable,  that  frequent  claims  would  be 
made  upon  its  services,  at  any  rate  until  a  certain  standard  of 
manners  had  come  to  be  pretty  well  established.     I  do  not  con- 


ceive that  any  particular  stigma  ought  to  attach  to. an  adverse 
decision  of  the  board.  W'e  are  all  human,  even  dramatic  critics  ; 
and  many  of  us  have  often  to  write  at  high  pressure,  under  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  irritation  begotten  by  a  tedious,  a  pre- 
tentious, or  an  inajjt  perlormance.  It  can  not  be  but  that 
offenses  should  arise.  Which  of  us  has  not,  on  occasion,  found 
himself  unable  to  resist  a  facile  insolence  or  an  unnecessarily 
wounding  jibe?  There  is  nothing  disgraceful  in  an  occasional 
fault  of  taste  ;  what  is  really  deplorable  and  demoralizing  is  the 
resolution  not  to  admit  it.  The  board  of  arbitration  ought  to  be 
an  invaluable  corrective  of  obstinate  egoisms,  a  center  of  sweet- 
ness and  light." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  takes  a  much  less  optimistic 
view  of  the  practical  workings  of  Mr.  Archer's  plan.     It  says: 

"Of  course,  no  such  court  will  ever  be  set  up,  and  if  it  were, 
artists  would  be  little  inclined  to  commit  their  grievances  to  its 
adjudications.  ...  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  artist  really 
needs  a  court  before  which  the  unfair  critic  may  be  haled.  Is 
not  the  critic  always  on  trial?  Week  by  week  and  year  by  year, 
as  he  addresses  the  public  about  the  work  of  others,  he  is  reveal- 
ing himself.  Not  by  a  single  testy  word,  but  by  his  entire 
record  he  stands,  and  if  he  has  served  the  public  mere  plentitude 
of  words  for  ideas,  if  he  has  substituted  a  desire  to  exploit  his 
own  cleverness  for  an  ambition  to  .seize  the  artist's  intention,  if 
he  has  preferred  casual  brilliancy  to  sound  judgment,  and  sharp- 
ness of  pen  to  insight — by  all  these  shortcomings  he  is  judged. 
It  maj-  take  time,  but  sooner  or  later  he  stands  expo.sed — no 
critic,  but  a  wordy  or  captious  writer  for  the  press.  The  artist 
may  possess  his  soul  in  patience  whenever  an  unfair  or  slighting 
word  befalls  him.  For  the  cause  of  the  good  critic  is  the  artist's 
cause,  and  no  court  is  necessary  to  adjust  their  temporary  mis- 
understandings ;  while  the  shallow  or  malevolent  critic  is  gradu- 
ally and  inevitably  working  out  upon  himself  the  revenge  of  all 
the  artists  he  has  offended." 


THE   MARRIED    LIFE   OF  THOMAS   CARLYLE. 

THE  "New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  'Welsh  Carlyle  " 
are  obviously  made  public  (in  two  octavo  volumes)  for  the 
double  purpose  of  vindicating  the  memory  of  her  husband  and 
of  convicting  his  friend  and  biographer,  James  Anthony  Fioude, 
the  historian,  of  an  almost  incredible  bad  faith  with  the  public 
and  violation  of  the  claims  of  friendship.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Fronde's  "  Life  of  Carlyle  "  badly  tarnished  Carlyle's  repu- 
tation as  a  man  and  husljand.  Yet  Fioude  was  Carlyle's  own 
choice  as  a  biographer,  the  latter  writing  as  follows  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  own  death  : 

".My  manuscript  entitled  'Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Welsli  Carlyle  '  is  to  me  naturally,  in  my  now  bereaved  state,  of 
endless  value.  ...  Of  that  manuscript  my  kind,  considerate, 
and  ever-faitliful  friend,  James  Anthony  Froude  (as  he  has  lov- 
ingly piomi.sed  me),  takes  precious  charge  in  my  stead." 

The  letters  in  these  two  volumes,  none  of  which  appeared  in 
Fronde's  "Life"  or  "Letters  and  Memorials,"  were  (with  the 
exception  of  six  recently  discovered)  a  part  of  the  trust  committed 
to  Fronde's  care,  and  not  one  of  them  was  published  by  him. 
The  volumes  now  appearing  might,  according  to  one  critic,  be 
aptly  entitled  "The  Damnation  of  James  Anthony  Froude." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Carlyle.  dated  February 
17.  1827.  pertains  to  the  early  days  of  the  Carlyles  at  Edin- 
burgh : 

"Indeed  we  k-ad  a  most  quiet  and  even  life  here  within  doors 
all  is  warm,  is  swept  aiul  garnished  ;  and  without  the  country  is 
no  longer  winter-like,  beginning  to  be  gay  and  green.  Many 
pleasant  people  come  to  see  us ;  and  such  of  our  visitors  as  are 
not  i)leasant  people  have  at  least  the  good  effect  of  enhancing  to 
us  the  pleasure  of  being  alone.  Alone  we  never  weary:  if  I 
have  not  Jean's  enviable  gift  of  talking.  I  am  at  least  among  the 
best  listeners  in  the  Kingdom.  And  my  husband  has  always 
something  interesting  and  instructive  to  say.  Then  we  have 
Books  to  read  ;  all  .sorts  of  them,  from  Scott's  Bible  down  to 
Novclls  ;  and  I  have  sewing-needles  and  purse-needles,  and  all 
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conceivable  implements  for  lady's  work.     There  is  a  Piano,  too, 
for  'soothinij  the  savajje  breast." 

On  a  visit  to  her  early  home,  during  which  she  was  to  procure 
carpets,  curtains,  etc.,  for  refitting  their  home  at  Craigenput- 
tock,  being  detained  by  illness,  she  sends  back  this  message 
(August  20,  1S2S)  : 

"Kindest  and  Dearest  of  Husbands:  Are  you  thinking  you 
are  never  to  see  my  sweet  face  any  more?  .  .  .  What  progress 

you  will  have  been  ma- 
king with  Burns  in  my 
absence  !  I  wish  1  were 
back  to  see  it;  and  to 
give  you  a  kiss  fbr  every 
minute  I  have  been  ab- 
sent. But  you  will  not 
miss  me  so  terribly  as  I 
did  you.  Dearest,  I  do 
love  you  !  Is  it  not  a 
proof  of  til  is  that  I  am 
wearying  to  be  back  to 
Craigenputtock  even  as 
it  stands  [/.<•.,  witliout 
the  new  furnishings  she 
had  gone  to  provide], 
and  while  everyone  here 
is  trying  to  make  my 
stay  agreeable  to  me  !  " 

In  his  picture  of  the 
Carlyles'  life  in  Chelsea, 
Froude  interjects  this 
note : 


JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE, 

Carlvle's  biographer,  who  is  accused  of 
suppressing  letters  that  vindicate  Carlyle's 
character  as  a  husband. 


"The  house  in  Cheyne 
Row  requiring  paint  and 
other  readj  ustments, 
Carlyle   had   gone   on  a 

visit  to  Wales,  leaving  his  wife  to  endure  the  confusion   and 

superintend  the  workmen  alone  with  her  maid." 

The  editor  of  these  new  volumes,  Alexander  Carlyle,  says  that 
at  the  time  Froude  wrote  the  above  he  had  in  his  possession  the 
documentary  evidence  of  its  falsity.     We  quote  : 

"Carlyle's  Letters  to  her  show  that  he  had  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  accompany  him  on  this  Welsh  tour;  they  also  show  that, 
failing  in  this,  he  ne.xt  proposed  to  take  a  furnished  Cottage, 
near  Nottingham,  in  which  to  spend  the  month  of  August  to- 
gether. To  the  Letter  in  which  Carlyle  makes  this  proposal  Mrs. 
Carlyle  replies:  'No,  certainly;  ...  I  do  scream  at  the  idea. 
Never  mind  me.  Dearest ;  try  to  get  the  most  good  of  the  Coun- 
try that  can  be  got  for  yourself;  I  do  not  care  a  farthing  for 
Country  air ;  and  am  busier  here  than  I  could  be  anywhere  else. 
Besides  I  should  like  to  go  to  Liverpool  when  my  Uncle  returns 
home. '  These  words  are  part  of  Letter  48  (Letters  and  Memo- 
rials, i.,  212),  and  Mr.  Froude  suppressed  them 

"  She  writes  on  the  8th  of  July,  a  few  days  after  he  had  set  out, 
'  Well  !  you  can  not  come  back  here  just  now  at  all  rates,  that  is 
flat.  What  think  you  of  going  to  this  Forster  (W.  E.  Forster, 
Mr.  Froude  has  mysteriously  concealed  the  name)  ?  Here,  in- 
deed, you  would  not  "come  out  strong"  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  only  I  who  can  be  "jolly  "  in  such  a  mess, '  etc. 
And  on  the  12th  of  July,  she  writes  pleasantly  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Russel :  'My  Husband  is  gone  into  Wales,  and  I  am  taking  the 
opportunity  of  his  absence  to  do  a  deal  of  papering  and  painting, 
etc.,  that  was  become  absolutely  needed.  He  will  never  suffer 
the  least  commotion  when  he  is  at  home,  so  one  is  obliged  to 
concentrate  the  whole  horrors  of  such  operations  into  the  rare 
periods  of  his  absence. ' 

"  Mrs.  Carlyle  appears  to  have  had  a  much  pleasanter  time  at 
home  than  her  Husband  had  on  his  tour,  judging  from  their 
Letters.  She  had  visitors  and  visitings  more  than  enough,  and 
had  no  occasion  to  pine  and  fret  in  solitude  'alone  with  her 
maid. '  The  Letters  she  wrote  during  Carlyle' s  absence  are  more 
than  usually  numerous,  sprightly,  happy  and  gay." 

Twenty  years  after  marriage,  in  1846,  comes  a  letter  to"T. 
Carlyle,  Chelsea,"  telling  how  by  a  blunder  of  the  post-mistress 


she  had  been  told  there  was   no  letter  for  her  from  her  husband 
on  her  birthday  : 

"Oh,  mercy!  what  a  two  hours  I  had  of  it!  And  just  when 
I  was  at  my  wit's  end,  I  heard  Julia  crying  out  thro'  the  house. 
'Mrs.  Carlyle,  Mrs.  Carlyle!  are  you  there?  Here  is  a  Let- 
ter for  you  !  '  And  so  there  was,  after  all !  The  Post-mistress 
had  overlooked  it.  and  given  it  to  Robert  when  he  went  after- 
ward, not  knowing  that  we  had  been.  I  wonder  what  Love-letter 
was  ever  received  with  such  thankfulness  !  Oh,  my  Dear,  I  am 
not  fit  for  living  in  the  world  with  this  organization.  I  am  as 
much  broken  to  pieces  by  that  little  accident  as  if  I  had  come 
thro'  an  attack  of  cholera  or  typhus  fever.  I  can  not  even 
steady  my  hand  to  write  decently.  But  I  felt  an  irresistible 
need  of  thanking  you  by  return  of  Post.  Yes,  I  have  kissed  the 
dear  little  Card-case.  And  now  I  will  lie  down  a  while  and  try 
to  get  some  sleep — at  least  to  quiet  myself.  I  will  try  to  be- 
lieve— O  wliy  can  not  I  believe  it  once  for  all — that  with  all  my 
faults  and  follies,  I  am 'dearer  to  you  than  any  earthly  creature  !  ' 
It  will  be  better  for  Geraldme  here  ;  she  is  become  very  quiet  and 
nice,  and  as  affectionate  for  me  as-ever. " 

Such  real  unhappiness  as  did  find  its  way  into  Carlyle's 
wedded  life  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  condition  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  health,  so  thinks  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  the  emi- 
nent neurologist,  who  contributes  the  "Introduction"  to  these 
volumes.     He  writes: 

"But  the  true  key  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  frame  of  mind  at  the  time 
of  the  Asliburton  episode  [Mrs.  Carlyle's  jealousy  of  Lady  Har- 
riet Ashburton]  is  to  be  found  in  her  state  of  health.  It  seems 
clear  that  she  then  passed  through  a  mild,  but  protracted  attack 
of  mental  disturbance  which  would  be  technically  called  on  its 
psychical  side  climacteric  melancholia,  and  on  its  physical  side 
neurasthenia.  .  .  .  For  several  years  before  the  date  which  I 
would  fix  as  that  of  the  climax  of  her  mental  trouble  she  had  been 


From  "  New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.'*     Copyright  by  John  I.ane. 
JANE   WELSH   CARLYLE, 

Whose  recently  published  correspondence  has  made  a  sensation  in  the 

literary  world. 

occasionally  taking  henbane  or  hyoscyamus  to  allay  pain  and 
excitability  and  pretty  frequently  morphin  to  compel  sleep,  and 
it  is  a  secondary  action  of  the  latter  drug  to  induce  unfounded 
suspicions  and  even  delusions  of  persecution  in  those  who  habitu- 
ally indulge  in  it." 

All  this  seems  abundantly  pioved  by  these  brilliant,  fascina- 
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ting,  but  often  morbid  letters, 
where  life  is  one  incessant  tragedy, 
and  every  day  a  catastrophe.  Of 
this  two  examples  must  suffice. 
From  a  letter  dated  at  Alderley 
Park,  24  August,  iS6o: 

"My  Dear,  after  one  has  gone 
for  a  week  almost  entirely  with- 
out sleep,  and  almost  entirely 
without  other  nourishment  than 
brandy  and  water,  one  may  be 
pardoned  some  omissions." 

From  a  letter  dated  at  Craigen- 
villa,  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  2 
September,  1862  ; 

"Imagine!  after  such  a  tiring 
day  I  never  closed  my  eyes  till 
after  five  this  morning!  and  was 
awake  again  for  good — or  rather 
for  dad — before  six  struck  !  My 
eyes  are  almost  out  of  my  head  this 
morning,  and — tell  the  Doctor,  or 
rather  don' t  tell  him — I  luill  have 
a  dose  of  morphin  to-night !  am 
just  going  in  an  omnibus  to  Dun 
can  and  Flockhart's  for  it !  " 

In  his  review  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter Sir  James  Crichton-Browne 
remarks : 


Krtim  '*  New  Letters  i 


riithl  l.v  Juhu  Uiru- 


"Througliout  the  whole  of  Mrs 
Carlyle's  illness,  covering  the  Ash- 
burton  episode,  Carlyle's  altitude  toward  his  wife  was  singu- 
larly noble.  .  .  .  When  it  was  all  over,  his  right-minded  wife 
wrote,  'I  can  not  tell  you  how  gentle  and  good  Mr.  Carlyle  is.' 
A  sweet  charity  and  loving  forbearance  are  indeed  characteristic 
of  all  his  communications  to  and  about  his  wife,  not  only  at  this 
period,  but  throughout  their  whole  married  life." 

As  a  contrast  to  Froude's  dark  portraiture,  is  to  be  found  the 
following  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  by  Sir  George  Sinclair, 
after  her  husband's  visit  at  Tluirso  Castle  in  i860: 

"He  has  rendered  himself  a  universal  favorite  with  all  the  in- 
mates of  this  house,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  high  and 
low.  For  all  he  had  a  kind  word,  and  a  willing  ear,  and  could 
accommodate  his  conversation  with  equal  cajjacity  and  cheerful- 
ness to  the  habits,  occupations,  and  jjredilections  of  auditors  the 
most  widely  differing  from  each  otlier  in  all  their  elements  of 
thought,  action,  and  experience.  His  absence  will  leave  a  blank 
in  my  daily  arrangements  and  pursuits,  which  can  not  be  sup- 
plied, or  cease  to  be  felt  and  lamented.  There  never  passed  be- 
tween us  the  most  transient  feeling  of  discord  or  impatience  ;  and 
much  as  I  admired  his  genius,  I  was  even  more  fascinated  by 
the  strong  undercurrent  of  tenderness  and  sympathy,  which  a  su- 
perficial or  commonplace  observer  might  be  unable  to  discover, 
appreciate,  or  respond  to.  His  allusions  to  yourself  always  indi- 
cated the  strength  of  his  affection,  and  his  unwavering  convic- 
tion that  you  have  no  object  so  much  at  heart  as  that  of  promo- 
ting his  happiness  and  consulting  his  wishes." 

The  motives  that  animated  Froude  have  already  been  freely 
discussed  and  are  likely  to  furnish  the  subject  for  much  addi- 
tional discussion.  Sir  Crichton-Browne  considers  this  subject 
very  freely  in  his  "  Introduction."  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  writes, 
to  believe  that  Froude  contemplated  or  foresaw  the  evil  he 
wrought."  Froude  was,  in  his  later  days,  Carlyle's  closest  friend 
and  most  efTusive  disciple.  Even  in  the  Memoirs,  he  was  un- 
stinted in  expressing  his  admiration  of  Carlyle,  burstingout  now 
and  again  in  fervid  eulogy  of  him  as  the  greatest  and  best  man 
he  had  ever  known,  without  guile,  insincerity,  or  malice.  Sir 
Crichton-Browne  finds  the  explanation  of  Froude's  course  in  his 
character : 

"...   his  intellect,  capacious  and  well  polished  as  it  was,  had 


d  JUmurlalsof  J.u  ■    W  ■   -I.  (    itlUe." 
THOMAS  CARLYLE, 

At  the  age  of  46.    From  a  water-color  sketch  bv  Samuel  Lawrence. 


the  trick  of  distorting  the  impres- 
sions made  on  it.  He  rarely  saw 
the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  any 
matterthathe  studied, but  wrested 
facts  from  their  exact  shape  and 
nature  and  made  them  conform  to 
his  prepossessions  and  fancies, 
while  he  colored  them  beyond  rec- 
ognition. His  judgment  was  built 
askew  and  he  had  a  positive  genius 
for  going  wrong.  In  private  life 
an  honorable  and  straightforward 
man,  the  moment  he  took  pen  in 
hand  he  became  untrustworthy. 
There  has  never,  I  suppose,  been 
a  prominent  English  author  who 
has  been  as  frequently  and  as  flat- 
ly contradicted,  or  who  has  taken 
his  critical  chastisement  more 
meekly." 

The  Evening  Post  (Xew  York), 
in  an  editorial  review  of  the  new 
work,  speaks  of  Froude's  course  as 
follows : 

"Both  the  Carlyles  practised  the 
greatest  exaggeration  of  speech  ; 
both,  under  a  veil  of  irony,  were 
capable  of  the  last  exuberance  of 
sentiment.  Their  exaggerations 
— and  particularly  Carlyle's  're- 
morse '  as  he  worked  over  his 
wife's  letters — were  of  a  kind  to 
deceive  all  but  very  hardheaded 
people  ;  for  the  Carlyles  were  a  serious  pair.  Froude,  a  delightful, 
scholarly  person,  with  an  eye  chiefly  to  the  picturesque,  grasped 
at  such  promising  literary  material  as  Thomas's  apparent  remorse 
for  his  neglect  of  Jane.  Froude  was  not  hardheaded,  but  always 
lent  himself  to  enthusiastic  amateurism  on  great  subjects.  .  .  . 
He  never  corrected  or  verified  an  impression  ;  not  even  ade- 
quately his  proofsheets.  He  was  incapable  of  realizing  with 
how  many  grains  of  salt  the  Carlyles  habitually  took  themselves 
and  each  other.  Listening  to  Thomas's  self-accusations,  and 
reading  over  the  letters  of  Jane,  he  took  the  consciously  exag- 
gerated expressions  of  minor  miseries  as  the  indications  of  a 
life  tragedy." 


IRVING'S   PRODUCTION   OF   "DANTE." 

THE  play  of  Dante,  written  by  Victorien  Sardou  and  Emile 
Moreau,  and  altered  in  some  important  details  by  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  was  produced  by  the  latter  in  London  on  the 
evening  of  April  30.  So  far  as  demonstrations  of  the  first-night 
audience  were  indicative,  the  production  was  a  striking  success  ; 
but  the  critics  are  not  enthusiastic,  and  Sardou  himself  is  so  far 
offended  by  the  alterations  made  that  he  refused  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion. 

The  general  features  of  the  play  have  already  been  outlined 
in  these  columns  (March  7).  It  is  a  four-act  play,  in  which 
Dante  himself  and  his  creations  figure  as  characters,  together 
with  more  or  less  historical  personages  with  whom  Dante  had  or 
might  have  had  relations  of  some  sort  in  life.  The  first  act  is 
laid  in  Florence,  Dante,  Malatesta,  Dante's  daughter  Gemma, 
and  Giotto,  the  painter,  taking  part ;  and  closes  with  the  abduc- 
tion of  Gemma  and  the  pursuit  by  Dante.  In  the  second  act, 
(Jemma  is  found  by  Dante  in  the  convent  of  San  IMetro  ;  but  he 
is  wounded  in  the  side  by  a  soldier,  and  is  left  for  dead  on  the 
floor.  In  the  third  act,  Dante  goes  down  to  the  Inferno,  led  by 
Vergil,  to  interview  the  spirit  of  Gemma's  mother,  Pia  dei 
Tolomei,  and  thus  a.scertains  that  Gemma  has  been  carried  by 
Bernardino  to  Avignon.  In  the  fourth  act,  he  finds  Gemma  and 
Heniardiuo  at  Avignon,  but  they  have  been  condemned  to  the 
stake   by  tlie  Pope.     Dante  towers  before  the  Pope  and  foretells 
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his  doom  ;  the  Pope  falls  down  dead,  and  Gemma  and  Bernar- 
dino are  saved. 

The  most  important  change  made  by  Irving  is  in  substituting 
for  the  Pope  a  cardinal  legate,  presumably  out  of  respect  for 
the  religious  sensibilities  of  Rojnan  Catholics.  The  London 
Times  review,  as  cabled  to  the  New  York  Times,  is  rather  con- 
temptuous in  tone.     It  runs  in  part  as  follows : 

"For  Dantiststhe  Drury  Lane  Dante  will  not  do  at  all.  When 
they  are  asked  to  swallow  the  story  of  an  adulterous  amour  be- 
tween Dante  and  Pia  del  Tolomei  they  will  remark  that  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Dante  had  not  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  this 
lady  ;  that  the  house  of  Malatesta  was  not  situated  in  Florence  ; 
that  the  love-story  of  Bernardino,  brother  of  Francesca  da 
Rimuta,  and  Gemma,  daughter  of  Dante  by  Pia  dei  Tolomei,  is 
all  nonsense  ;  that  it  was  not  Cardinal  Colonna  who  reigned  in 
Avignon  ;  that  several  circles  in  the  Inferno  and  Purgatory 
scenes  in  the  third  act  are  all  nii.xed  up  like  Sancho  Panza's 
cabbages  and  baskets,  and  so  forth.  They  will  say  all  this,  and 
more.  Probably  they  will  invent  an  additional  circle  in  hell  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  MM.  Sardou  and  Moreau,  who  have  laid 
sacrilegious  hands  upon  one  of  tlie  greatest  poems  in  the  world's 
literature." 

While  Dantists  will  thus  be  exasperated,  the  average  play- 
goer. The  Times  thinks,  will  be  more  than  half  disappointed,  as 
the  play  is  "a  rambling,  confusing,  and  rather  irritating  thing  " 
— the  result  of  an  attempt  to  blend  the  historical  and  the  dra- 
matic methods  of  treating  the  subject.  The  review  concludes  as 
follows : 

"Was  this  rather  puerile  story  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of 
Gemma  and  Bernardino  (with  Dante  to  the  rescue)  worth  in- 
venting? Could  not  some  man  of  letters,  better  still,  some  real 
poet — not,  of  course,  Sardou,  that  incorrigibly  prosaic  vulgarizer 
— have  contrived  a  worthier  scenic  arrangement  of  the  Dante 
legend  which  might  still  have  exhibited  Irving  on  every  side  of 
his  remarkable  personality?  We  think  that  a  quite  possible 
achievement.  But  in  its  absence  there  is  the  Drury  Lane 
*  Dante  '  of  Sardou  and  Moreau,  rendered  into  English  by  Laur- 
ence Irving,  to  take  or  leave.  We  know  what  the  Dantists  will 
do;  the  Dantists  who,  as  we  began  by  saying,  don't  count. 
But  the  others?  Well,  the  others  applauded  the  whole  affair 
last  night  with  a  positive  frenzy  of  enthusiasm." 

"If  ever  a  man  was  born  to  look  Dante  to  the  life,"  says  the 
same  reviewer,  it  is  Irving;  and  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  says,  "his  impersonation  of  Dante  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  of  his  long  series  of  great  parts." 

An  interview  with  Sardou  appears  in  The  Theatre  (New 
York) ,  in  which  Sardou  is  represented  as  saying  : 

"I  had  fully  intended  going  to  London  to  see  the  final  rehear- 
sals and  the  first  night,  but  circumstances  have  arisen  which 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  You  see.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
has  made  certain  modifications  in  my  play  of  which  I  don't 
approve.  In  fact,  I  very  strongly  disapprove  of  them.  In  the 
scene  in  the  lower  regions  I  had,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
Comedy,  placed  two  popes  in  hell— Bonifacio  VIII.  and  Clement 
V.  This  was  the  culminating  .scene  in  the  play.  In  it  Dante 
denounced  the  vices  and  crimes  of  these  historic  characters,  and 
the  force  of  this  tirade,  coming  as  a  kind  of  reaction  after  the 
pent-up  bitterness  of  long  exile,  was  the  most  effective  situation 
of  the  drama.  When  I  first  read  this  scene  to  Sir  Henry  be  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  about  it.  But  I  am  afraid  Sir  Henry  (whose 
talents  none  appreciate  more  than  I)  has  not  got  a  very  strong 
will.  He  has  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  those  who  have 
told  him  that  a  scene  showing  })opes  in  hell  would  cause  a  scan- 
dal, that  it  would  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Catholics.  This 
is  quite  illogical  and  absurd.  The  Popes  Bonifacio  VIII.  and 
Clement  V.  lived  a  long  time  ago.  Their  lives  and  crimes  are 
ancient  history.  Besides,  in  monarchical  England,  j-ou  have 
members  of  the  royal  family,  possibly  the  King  himself,  witness- 
ing, in  'Richard  III.'  another  King  of  England,  the  present 
King's  ancestor,  committing  murders,  and  no  one  thinks  of 
objecting.  Yet,  in  Protestant  England,  it  is  contended  that  an 
outcry  would  be  made  if  apart  of  Dante's  '  Divina  Comedia, ' 
still  further  back  in  history,  were  placed  on  the  stage.  The 
•whole  contention  is  ridiculous. 


"However,  Sir  Henry  was  afraid  of  something  dreadful  hap- 
pening, and  so  a  cardinal  has  been  substituted  for  the  popes. 
But  all  the  dramatic  force  and  significance  of  the  scene  is  lost, 
and  the  play  is  si)oi!ed.  If  Sir  Henry  had  not  been  preiiared  to 
stage  the  scene  as  I  wrote  it,  why  did  he  accept  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance? If  I  had  known  the  scene  was  not  to  be  acted  as  I  had 
written  it,  I  should  perhaps  not  have  done  the  play  at  all.  At 
any  rate,  if  I  went  to  London  for  the  rehearsals  or  the  first  night, 
I  should  seem  to  accept  the  alterations  made,  which  I  do  not.  I 
protest." 

OUR   DIMINISHING   ROLL  OF  COMEDIANS. 

THE  death  of  Stuart  Robson,  who  achieved  wide  popularity 
in  America  first  as  Dromio  (with  Crane)  in  "The  Comedy 
of  Errors  "  and  later  as  Bertie  in  "  Henrietta  "  suggests  to  several 
critics  and  editors  the  fact  that  American  comedians  are  a  dis- 
appearing class.     The  reflection  may  be  placed  alongside  that 


THE   LATE  STUART  ROBSON, 

Who  achieved  wide  popularity  as  Drotnio  in  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors  " 
and  Bertie  in  "Henrietta." 

made  in  another  connection  by  a  recent  English  writer,  Herbert 
W.  Horwill,  who  insists  that  the  traditional  American  humor 
(but  not  American  wit)  has  about  vanished,  except  as  it  finds 
expression  in  ridiculous  exaggerations.  The  Inquirer  (Phila- 
delphia) is  one  of  the  journals  that  looks  upon  comedy  as  almost 
a  lost  art  in  this  country.     It  says  : 

"The  point  that  is  borne  in  upon  the  mourner  at  this  time  is 
the  fact  that  comedy  is  a  most  serious  business,  a  great  art.  Of 
buffoonery,  of  high  and  lofty  tumbling,  of  horse-play  and  non- 
sensical balderdash  the  stage  is  to-day  redolent  to  a  nauseous 
degree.  There  are  comedians  to-day — some  of  them  real  come- 
dians— but  most  of  them  are  the  most  counterfeit  presentments 
of  a  'counterfeit  presentment.'  The  art  of  comedy  is  as  great  as 
that  of  tragedy,  and  all  art  is  inborn.  We  see  much  of  so-called 
art  which  is  mere  stage  management,  mechanical  arrangement, 
and  luxurious  costuming,  and  little  that  comes  from  below  the 
surface.  The  names  which  are  great  in  the  history  of  the  stage 
and  which  will  endure  are  those  who,  in  whatever  line  of  work 
they  were  called  upon  to  perform,  found  their  inspirations  to 
action  from  within.  These  sought  to  move  others  because  they 
could  first  move  themselves.  The  great  actors,  whether  in  com- 
edy or  tragedy,  are  those  who  have  had  the  afflatus  within  their 
inner  souls.  The  stage  to-day  is  incomparably  superior  in 
mechanism,  coloring,  costuming,  and  every  other  feature  which 
appeals  solely  to  the  eye  to  anything  which  has  preceded  it,  but 
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it  has  lost  that  lonjj  training,  that  weeding  out  and  developing 
process  which  made  the  comedy  theater  more  than  a  name  for 
horse-play." 

The  Boston  Herald  takes  about  the  same  view,  remarking 
that  "the  comic  actor  as  he  used  to  be  on  the  American  stage  is 
extinct" — such  actors  as  William  Warren,  John  E.  Owens,  and 
William  E.  Burton,  who  played  a  wide  range  of  comic  charac- 
ters. Our  comedians  now  are  all  specialists,  such  as  Joseph 
Jefferson  and  Nat  C.  Goodwin,  and  "there  has  seldom  been  a 
specialist  more  limited  in  his  range  than  was  Mr.  Robson."  The 
Journal  (Providence)  agrees  with  this  estimate  of  Robson.  His 
Bertie  was  "distinctly  admirable,"  but  he  would  have  played  a 
totally  different  character  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The 
dramatist  simply  wrote  a  part  to  fit  him  ;  and  if  it  did  not  fit,  he 
was  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  it.  Moreover,  no  man  without 
the  gift  of  pathos,  we  are  reminded,  can  be  a  great  comedian  ; 
and  Mr.  Robson  "did  not  have  this  gift  in  the  least  degree  ;  his 
talent  was  farcical." 

Robson 's  genial  personality  and  the  good  cheer  whicli  he 
radiated  both  on  and  off  the  stage  receive  general  recognition. 


AN    ANCIENT   ART    REVIVED. 

THE  art  of  leather-sculpture,  which  was  neglected  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  and  is  practically  unknown  to  the  people  of 
the  twentieth  century,  is  enjoying  something  of  a  renaissance 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  Says  The  Booklovers' 
Magazine  (Philadelphia)  : 

"Gradually  we  are  recovering  from  tlie  past  the  secrets  of  arts 
that  have  been  hidden  from  modern  eyes.  The  latest  of  these 
to  emerge  into  the  glare  and  clamor  of  the  twentieth  century, 
clad  in  the  picture.sque,  monastic  garb  of  pre-Reformation  days 
and  shrouded  in  the  dust  of  ten  generations,  is  the  art  of  leather- 
sculpture.  ...  It  owes  its  monkish  garb  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
prior  stage  of  its  existence  it  was  the  monastery  that  sheltered  it 
and  the  inmates  of  the  monastery  who  practised  it.  It  was  a 
popular  industry  with  the  monks  of  tlie  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  in  the  monasteries  of  continental  Europe.  Book-ma- 
king was  their  favorite  diversion  and  on  it  they  exercised  their 
artistic  as  well  as  their  literary  talents.  To  their  labors  in  both 
fields  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  bulk  of  the  literature  that 
the  world  had  accumulated  before  the  art  of  Gutenburg  and 
Caxton  flourished.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  laboriously 
copied  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Roman,  Hebrew  and  Arabian, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  diligently  and  painfully  rescued  vol- 
ume alter  volume  of  precious  jjoetry,  and  philosophy,  and  his- 
tory, and  perhaps  less  precious  theology,  from  oblivion  ;  it  was 
desirable  that  the  books  so  laboriously  ])roduced  be  clad  in  a 
binding  worthy  of  the  time  and  pains  they  had  cost,  no  less  than 
of  the  gems  of  literature  they  so  often  contained.  Sa  it  was  that 
the  good  brothers  of  those  days  developed  the  art  of  leather 
sculpture  and  apjilied  it  to  decorating  the  covers  of  their  books. 

"  In  the  artistic  character  of  the  illumination  and  sculjjture  of 
the  bindings  the  monks  were  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
prevalent  art  of  the  day.  Michaelangelo,  Albrecht  Diirer, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Hans  Holbein,  and  Botticelli  were  all  doing 
their  noblest  work  about  this  period.  Their  subjects  were 
mainly  religious,  and  tliese  humble  diiciples  of  the  monasteries 
followed  them  from  afar.  The  tools  with  which  the  monks 
worked  the  leather  were  clumsier  than  those  that  can  now  be 
produced,  and  the  results  attained  were  rough  and  crude,  tho 
bearing  always  the  stamp  of  artistic  taste  and  durability.  The 
colors  of  the  numerous  specimens  yet  treasured  in  the  great 
libraries  are  but  little  dimmed  by  age,  and  the  work  on  the 
whole  is  in  good  condition  after  hundreds  of  years.  Some  of  the 
devices  so  sculptured  in  leather  represent  the  patient  work  of 
many  months,  if  not  years.  It  was  the  tedious  character  of  the 
process,  doubtless,  which  largely  caused  it  to  disappear  in  the 
wreck  of  monasticism  and  tumult  of  religious  warfare  which  fol- 
lowed the  Reformation,  while  the  development  of  printing  almost 
simultaneously  threw  the  making  of  books  into  other  and  ruder 
hands,  which  looked  to  utilitarian  rather  than  artistic  achieve- 
ment." 


The  resurrection  of  this  old  monkish  industry  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  invention  of  new  mechanism  which  produces  far 
superior  results.  It  is  "the  fifteenth-century  idea  driven  by  the 
twentieth-century  electric  motor."     We  quote,  in  conclusion: 

"The  revival  was  part  of  the  great  development  of  art  indus- 
tries that  began  in  Germany  a  couple  of  decades  back,  and  to 
Henry  Busse,  of  Hamburg,  belongs  the  honor  of  reestablishing 
on  a  practicable  basis  the  art  which  had  been  lost.  The  industry 
has  now  been  extended  to  America,  and  Mr.  Busse  and  his  son — 
the  latter  a  brilliant  designer  and  a  thorough  artist  in  execution 
— have  a  studio  in  Philadelj)hia. 

"The  art  of  leather-sculpture  as  practised  to-day  finds  expres- 
sion in  many  other  forms  than  book  covers.  It  is  applied  to 
making  panels  and  screens,  chairs,  cushions,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  other  articles  fitted  for  the  adornment  of  richly  furnished 
residences. 

"A  notable  work  of  unusual  character  and  scope  is  the  panel- 
ing for  the  walls  of  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg.  There  are  eight 
panels,  whose  dimensions  are  six  feet  in  height  by  fourteen  feet 
in  length.  The  designs  are  original  and  consist  of  allegorical 
figures  representing  the  various  industries  which  have  raised 
Pennsylvania  to  her  leading  jwsition  among  the  States  of  the 
Union.  This  work  will  be  a  masterpiece  in  leather-sculpture, 
and  from  the  prominence  it  will  enjoy  will  perhaps  do  more  to 
make  known  the  beauties  and  wide  range  of  the  revived  art  than 
any  other  single  specimen  of  it  that  can  at  present  be  named." 


WESTERN    LEARNING    VERSUS   CHINESE 
CLASSICS. 

A  recent  article  from  a  leading  Chinese  daily,  translated  and 
published  in  the  Shanghai  Mercury,  clearly  states  the 
moderate  conservative  attitude  toward  the  new  learning  that 
is  making  its  way  in  China: 

"At  the  present  moment  schools  for  Western  learning  are 
being  established  in  all  the  provinces  of  China;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  before  China  gathers  any  good  fruits  from  these 
new  schools,  she  will  suffer  great  harm.  If  the  authorities  of 
these  institutions  are  wise,  they  will  surely  take  due  precaution 
against  the  production  of  all  jiossible  evil  by  them  ;  otherwise 
the  popular  censure  which  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  exist- 
ing sj'stem  of  literary  examinations  in  China  will  soon  be 
directed  toward  her  new  schools.  Of  the  many  evils  which  may 
attend  the  establishment  of  the  new  schools  for  Western  learn- 
ing, the  greatest  are  the  total  disregard  of  the  Chinese  classics 
by  the  students,  and  the  great  contempt  they  may  entertain  for 
their  rules.  It  is  entirely  by  means  of  the  classics  that  the  good 
principles  of  government,  established  by  our  ancient  kings  and 
emperors,  and  the  rules  of  ethics  inculcated  by  our  ancient  sages 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Tho  these  valuable  classics,  which 
should  be  used  to  mold  the  characters  of  good  men,  are  nomi- 
nally studied  in  the  new  schools  along  with  the  Western  sciences, 
they  are  in  reality  so  much  neglected  as  to  be  practically  put 
upon  the  shelf.  Before  the  students  of  these  schools  have  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  Western 
science,  such  as  chemistry,  sound,  light,  electricity,  etc.,  they 
will  entirely  lose  their  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics.  So 
we  may  safely  predict  that  after  all  these  new  schools  have  been 
run  for  ten  years,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  single  person 
who  can  be  said  to  thorouglily  understand  the  Chinese  classics. 
But  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics  a 
Chinaman  can  not  be  expected  to  treat  his  parents  and  superiors 
with  due  respect.  If  such  a  man  is  in  power,  he  will  go  all 
lengths  and  breadths  in  breaking  the  existing  systems  of  gov- 
ernment and  will  behave  as  violently  as  an  untamed  tiger,  and 
hasten  the  country  to  perdition. 

"The  existing  system  ot  literary  examinations  in  China  is  bad 
because  it  keeps  the  people  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  devise  means  to  make  their  country  strong. 
But  the  establishment  of  the  new  schools  for  Western  learning  is 
worse,  because,  while  it  enlightens  the  people,  it  fills  their  brains 
with  all  sorts  of  new  ideas,  whicli,  if  not  properly  regulated  and 
bounded  by  the  rules  of  pro|)riety,  will  eventually  lead  to  violent 
rebellions  against  the  Government." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


INFLUENCE   OF   LIFE   ON    MATTER. 

THAT  man  can  mold  and  direct  matter  and  material  forces 
we  all  know.  Everything  about  us  that  characterizes  our 
modern  civilization  is  the  result  of  such  direction.  But  what  is 
the  philosophy  of  this  guidance?  Is  man  simply  part  of  the 
great  natural  machine,  and  is  his  guidance  simply  the  action  of 
one  cog  on  another?  Or  is  there  something  within  him  that  is 
outside  the  scheme  of  mechanics,  and,  if  this  is  .so,  how  does  it 
act  on  the  material  world  without  stultifying  mechanical  law? 
That  there  is  such  outside  interference  at  each  exertion  of  human 
will  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  the  eminent  English 
physicist.  In  a  recent  review  in  Xatitre  (London,  April  23), 
he  sets  forth  this  view  and  asserts  also  that  in  suggesting  a 
theory  formed  in  accordance  with  it  he  also  shows  how  the  di- 
vine control  of  the  universe  may  be  explained.  Says  Professor 
Loilge : 

"On  a  stagnant  and  inactive  world  l.ie  would  be  admittedly 
powerless  ;  it  could  only  make  dry  bones  stir  in  such  a  world  if 
itself  were  a  form  of  energy  ;  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
it  could  be  incarnated  on  such  a  world  ;  it  is  only  potent  where 
inorganic  energy  is  in  constant  process  of  transfer  and  trans- 
formation. In  other  words,  life  can  generate  no  trace  of  energy, 
it  can  only  guide  it. 

"Guidance  is  a  passive  exertion  of  force  without  doing  work  ; 
as  a  quiescent  rail  can  guide  a  train  to  its  destination,  provided 
an  active  engine  propels  it.  If  a  stone  is  rolling  over  a  cliff, 
it  is  all  the  same  to  '  energy  '  whether  it  fall  on  point  A  or  point 
B  of  the  beach.  But  at  A  it  shall  merely  dent  the  sand,  whereas 
at  B  it  shall  strike  a  detonator  and  explode  a  mine.  Scribbling 
on  a  piece  of  paper  results  in  a  certain  distribution  of  fluid  and 
production  of  a  modicum  ol  heat ;  so  far  as  energy  is  concerned, 
it  is  the  same  whether  we  sign  Andrew  Carnegie  or  Alexander 
Coppersmith,  yet  the  one  effort  may  land  us  in  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  or  may  build  a  library,  according  to  circum- 
stances, while  the  other  achieves  no  result  at  all.  John  Stuart 
Mill  used  to  say  that  our  sole  power  over  nature  was  to  7nove 
things;  but  strictly  speaking  we  can  not  do  even  that;  we  can 
only  arrange  that  things  shall  move  each  other,  and  can  deter- 
mine by  suitably  preconceived  plans  the  kind  and  direction  of 
the  motion  that  shall  ensue  at  a  given  time  and  place.  Pro- 
vided always  that  we  include  in  this  category  of  '  things  '  our 
undoubtedly  material  bodies,  muscles  and  nerves." 

But  at  what  point  does  will  enter  into  the  scheme?  What 
"pulls  the  trigger"  in  a  brain-cell,  and  thus  originates  the  nerve- 
process  whereby  energy  is  liberated?  What  makes  the  process, 
whether  chemical,  atomic,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  occur  just  then 
and  in  that  waj*?     Says  Professor  Lodge  : 

"I  answer,  the  same  sort  of  prearrangement  that  determined 
whether  the  stone  from  the  cliff  should  fall  on  point  A  or  point 
B — the  same  sort  of  process  that  guided  the  pen  to  make  legible 
and  effective  writing  instead  of  illegible  and  ineffective  scrawls 
— the  same  kind  of  process  that  determines  when  and  where  a 
trigger  shall  be  pulled  so  as  to  secure  the  anticipated  slaughter 
of  a  bird.  So  far  as  energy  is  concerned,  the  explosion  and  the 
trigger-pulling  are  the  same  identical  operations,  whether  the 
aim  be  exact  or  random.  It  is  vitality  which  directs  ;  it  is  physi- 
cal energy  which  is  directed  and  controlled  both  in  time  and 
space 

"Energy  is  needed  to  perform  any  physical  operation,  but  the 
energy  is  independent  of  the  determination  or  arrangement. 
Guidance  and  control  are  not  forms  of  energy,  and  their  sup- 
position upon  the  scheme  of  physics  perturbs  physical  and  me- 
chanical laws  no  whit,  tho  it  may  profoundly  affect  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  those  same  laws.  The  v.-hole  effort  of 
civilization  would  be  futile  if  we  could  not  guide  the  powers  of 
nature.  The  powers  are  there,  else  we  should  be  helpless ;  but 
life  and  mind  are  outside  those  powers,  and  can  direct  them 
along  an  organized  course. 

"And  this  same  life  or  mind,  as  we  know  it.  is  accessible  to 
petition,  to  affection,  to  pity,  to  a  multitude  of  non-physical  in- 


fluences ;  and  hence,  indirectly,  the  little  plot  of  physical  uni- 
verse which  is  now  our  temporary  home  has  become  amenable  to 
truly  spiritual  control. 

"My  contention,  then,  is  that  whereas  life  cannot  generate 
energy,  it  can  exert  guiding  force,  using  the  term  force  in  its 
accurate  mechanical  sense  ;  not  'power'  or  anything  active,  but 
purely  passive,  directing — perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  mo- 
tion ;  the  same  kind  of  force  which  can  constrain  a  stone  to 
revolve  in  a  circle  instead  of  in  a  straight  line  ;  a  force  like  that 
of  a  groove  or  slot  or  channel  or  'guide.' 

"I  do  not  see  how  this  action  of  life  can  be  resented,  except  by 
those  who  deny  life  to  be  anything  at  all.  If  it  exists,  if  it  is 
not  mere  illusion,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  something  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  which  lies  in  another  scheme  of  things,  but  which 
touches  and  interacts  with  this  material  univer.se  in  a  certain 
way,  building  its  particles  into  notable  configurations  for  a  time 
— oak,  eagle,  man — and  then  evaporating  whence  it  came.  This 
language  is  vague  and  figurative  undoubtedly,  but,  I  contend, 
appropriately  so,  for  we  have  not  yet  a  theory  of  life — we  have 
not  even  a  theory  of  the  essential  nature  of  gravitation  ;  discov- 
eries are  waiting  to  be  made  in  this  region,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  we  are  already  in  possession  of  all  the  data.  We 
can  wait;  but  meanwhile  we  need  not  pretend  that  because  we 
do  not  understand  it,  therefore  life  is  an  impotent  nonentity.  I 
suggest  that  the  philosophic  attitude  is  to  observe  and  recognize 
its  effects,  both  what  it  can  and  what  it  can  not  achieve,  and 
realize  that  our  theory  of  it  is  at  present  extremely  partial  and 
incomplete." 


BEAUTY    AS    AFFECTED    BY    EYE-MOVEMENT 

A  PERFECT  circle  is  more  pleasing  than  an  irregular  poly- 
gon, a  serpentine  line  than  a  straight  line  or  a  line  of 
sharp  curves.  Does  this  difference  in  esthetic  effect  rest  upon  a 
difference  in  ocular  movements?  Thequestion  has  been  debated 
for  many  years  by  estheticians.  Some  have  argued  that  the 
esthetic  value  of  the  circle  and  of  the  serpentine  line  is  due  to 
the  ease  and  harmony  of  the  movements  which  the  eye  executes 
in  passing  over  these  figures.  The  eye  is  said  to  "sweep  "  about 
a  circle  or  along  a  wave-line  without  resistance  or  constraint. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  this  physiological  explanation.  Beauty,  it  has  been  urged, 
is  a  "spiritual  creation  "  which  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
the  eyes  of  the  observer  ;  it  is,  as  the  philosopher,  Hermann 
Lotze,  contends,  a  "matter  of  intellectual  enjoyment, "  and  not 
of  the  mere  sensory  factors  in  perception.  The  dispute  might 
have  waged  endlessly  had  it  not  occurred  to  some  one  to  settle  it 
by  direct  appeal  to  experiment.  Fortunately,  the  last  five  years 
have  seen  the  development  of  extremely  delicate  methods  of 
registering  eye-movements.  Prof.  G.  M.  Stratton,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  attempted  to  utilize  these  methods  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  just  staled.  In  his  experiments, 
which  are  described  in  Philosophische  S/udien,  Professor  Stratton 
threw  upon  the  cornea  of  the  eye  a  bundle  of  rays  from  a  station- 
ary arc-light  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  observer.  As 
the  observer's  eye  moved  over  the  outlines  of  a  figure  laid  before 
him,  a  photograph  of  the  moving  speck  of  light  on  the  cornea 
was  taken.     Says  the  experimenter: 

"Anyone  may  observe  that  when  the  eye  moves  hither  and 
thither,  it  causes  a  movement  of  any  small  image  that  may  hap- 
pen to  be  reflected  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  cornea.  And 
a  photographic  record  of  the  movement  of  such  a  minute  image 
would,  to  some  extent,  give  an  account  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  eye  in  running  over  characteristic  curves  and  figures,  a  rec- 
ord, too,  that  would  in  no  way  inconvenience  the  eye  nor  add 
anything  like  a  foreign  momentum  to  its  normal  swing." 

Of  the  accompanying  figures,  drawn  from  these  photographic 
records,  the  writer  says  : 

"Fig.  3  is  the  record  of  subject  vV  in  running  the  eyes  around 
a  circle  38.5  centimeters  [14  inches]  in  diameter  and  about  80 
centimeters  [32  inches]  from  the  eyes,  starting  from  the  top  and 
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taking  the  direction  of  the  clock.  The  heavier  points,  of  course, 
show  the  pauses  in  the  eye's  course,  as  it  seemed  to  swing 
around  the  curve.  Figs.  4  and  5  are  similar  records  from  the 
same  subject,  but  with  oilier  diagrams.  In  the  one  case  the 
drawing  observed  was  an  outlined  rectangle  having  the  golden 
proportion  (25x40.5  centimeters)  placed  perpendicularly;  the 
other  drawing  [for  Fig.  5]  was  a  combination  of  two  segments  of 
circles  as  shown  in  Fig.  6  (extreme  dimensions  60  centimeters). 
The  point  of  beginning  of  the  record  is  in  each  instance  indicated 
by  the  letter  y^,  and  the  direction  of  movement  by  an  arrow." 

A  scrutiny  of  these  figures  reveals  an  astonishing  fact,  which 
is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Stratton  : 

"The  eye  moves  far  less  accurately  over  an  outline  than  has 
usually  been  supposed  ;  it  takes  a  course  which  is  but  a  rough 
appro.ximation  of  the  form  which  we  perceive.  The  eye  darts 
from  point  to  point,  interrupting  its  rapid  motion  by  instants  of 
rest.  And  the  path  by  whicli  the  eye  jjasses  from  one  to  another 
of  these  resting-places  does  not  seem  to  depend  very  nicely  upon 
the  exact  form  of  the  line  observed.  The  eye  may  take  a  short- 
cut that  is  nearly  or  quite  a  straight  line  while  '  following  '  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  as  in  some  portions  of  Fig.  3." 

The  writer  anticipates  the  objection  that  the  movements  indi- 
cated by  these  drawings,   altlio  they  look  harsh  and  irregular, 


are  the  sensations  from  our  leg-muscles  with  our  pleasure  as  we 
walk  through  the  gallery  at  Dresden.  The  external  apparatus 
of  the  eye  merely  brings  the  retina  to  such  points  of  vantage  as 
will  permit  various  views  of  the  more  significant  details,  and  out 
of  the  series  of  snap-shots  obtained  during  these  stops  in  the 
eye's  course  the  mind  constructs  its  object  into  a  clearer  whole. 
The  part  played  by  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye  is  thus  a 
menial  one  esthetically.  They  are  not  the  star-actors  of  the 
performance  ;  they  are  mere  scene-shifters." 


MOVEME.N  rs  OK  THE   EVK   I.N   KOLLOWI.N(;   THE  OUTLINES  OF   VARIOUS  FIGURES. 

may,  nevertheless,  by  contrast  with  more  irregular  movements 
from  decidedly  ungraceful  and  ugly  objects,  seem  positively 
pleasant.  He  presents  records  taken  from  allied  figures  (10  and 
II),  one  of  which  is  decidedly  graceful  and  the  other  decidedly 
ungraceful.  The  ocular  movements  caused  by  the  observation 
of  these  two  figures  are  shown  in  Figs.  13  and  19 — the  first  form 
the  graceful,  the  second  from  the  ugly  curve.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  records  will  show  that  they  are  of  the  same  type:  there 
is  nothing  in  the  one  that  could  give  esthetic  satisfaction,  and  in 
the  other,  esthetic  displeasure. 

"The  main  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  set  of  ex- 
periments seem  jilain  enough.  In  the  first  place,  they  give  evi- 
dence of  a  most  striking  introspective  illusion.  From  the  mere 
feeling,  one  would  never  susjiect  that  the  eye  took  so  irregular  a 
course.  Introspectively  it  seems  as  if  the  eye's  movements  were 
smooth  and  continuous,  while  the  records  show  convincingly 
that  its  course  is  wild  and  broken." 

The  illusion  is  due,  the  author  thinks,  to  a  confusion  of  the  point 
of  attention  with  the  point  of  fixation.  The  allention  moves 
continuously  and  freely  along  the  line  or  the  curve,  tho  the  eye 
moves  jerkily  and  spasmodically.  Since  the  attention  is  uniform 
and  continuous,  we  neglect  the  discontinuity  of  movement  and 
thus  fall  into  illusion.  It  is,  moreover,  clear,  from  the  exj)eri- 
ments,  that  the  esthetic  quality  of  spatial  forms  and  figures 
must  come  from  some  other  source  than  the  movements  of  the 
eye.     The  writer  concludes  : 

"On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  motor  and  tactual 
sensations  obtained  during  the  visirm  of  a  beautiful  outline  are 
no  more  intimately  connected  with  the  final  esthetic  eflFect  than 


WHAT    BECOMES   OF   OLD   TIN    CANS? 

1"  H  B  last  word  in  tlie  utilization  of  waste  material  seems  to 
have  been  said  by  a  correspondent  of  The  Ariierican  Ma- 
cltinist  (April  30),  who  writes  as  follows  to  that  paper  about  a 
New  York  factory  for  the  transformation  of  old  tin  cans  into 
various  useful  products.     Says  this  writer : 

"I  was  much  surprised  and  greatly  interested  a  few  days 
since,  when  shown  through  a  certain  establishment  near  New 
York  cit\-,  to  find  that  the  'raw  material '  used  consisted  chiefly 
of  empty  fruit  and  vegetable  cans  rescued  by  the  cartload  from 
the  dumps  of  the  city.  I  had  supposed,  up  to  that  time,  that  the 
only  purposes  for  which  such  material  was  suited  was  food  for 
goats  or  to  be  attached  to  the  tails  of  unfor- 
tunate canines.  The  principal  products  of 
this  establishment,  which  is  a  foundry,  are 
window-sash  weights,  elevator  weights,  and 
ballast  for  boats.  The  weight  castings  are 
very  hard  and,  when  struck  with  a  hammer, 
ring  like  steel.  About  the  only  tool  which 
can  be  used  for  removing  sprues  and  fins  is 
the  hammer,  as  a  cold  chisel  or  file  will  not 
stand  up  to  the  work.  The  fracture  of  the 
round  .sash  weights  is  smooth,  and  shows 
crystals  radiating  from  the  center  like  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  After  delivery  at  the  foundry  the 
cans  are  first  piled  into  a  large  iron  grating, 
located  under  a  sheet-iron  hood  which  termi- 
nates in  a  smokestack.  They  are  sprinkled 
liberally  with  crude  oil,  which  is  .set  on  fire. 
This  process  consumes  the  labels,  loosens  the 
dirt,  and  melts  the  solder,  which  falls  through 
the  grating,  is  collected,  washed  and  melted, 
cast  into  ingots,  and  sold  to  be  used  again.  Some  ot  the  cans, 
which  have  simply  lapped  and  .soldered  joints,  melt  apart  com- 
pletely ;  these  are  sorted  out  and  the  sheets  forming  the  shell  are 
straightened  and  bound  into  bundles  to  be  sold  to  trunk  makers, 
who  utilize  them  for  protecting  the  corners  of  Saratoga  trunks. 
Tliej-  are  also  bought  by  button  manufacturers,  who  stamp  from 
them  the  disks  used  in  cloth-covered  buttons.  The  remainder 
of  the  can.«,  being  machine-made,  do  not  come  apart.  These 
are  loaded  into  large  carts,  taken  to  the  charging-floor,  on  an 
elevator,  and  dumped  into  the  cupola.  The  cupola  is  fed  with 
coke  and  cans  in  alternation.  There  is  occasionally  an  old  wash- 
boiler  or  a  bundle  of  tin  roofing  used,  but  cans  form  the  bulk  of 
the  material.  The  cans  are  so  light  that  some  of  them  are  car- 
ried out  at  the  top  of  the  stack  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  and  a 
large  screen  has  been  arranged  to  prevent  the  pieces  from  fall- 
ing on  the  roof.  If  among  those  readers  of  The  American  A/a- 
ihiuist  to  whom  these  facts  are  new,  there  are  any  who  have 
occasion  to  use  the  elevators  in  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York,  I 
ran  imagine  such  wondering  how  many  empty  cans  it  took  to 
make  the  weights  which  balance  the  car  in  which  they  ride." 


How  We  Go  to  Sleep. — This  subject  has  been  investi- 
gattil  during  several  years  past,  in  an  experimental  study  of  the 
psychophysiology  of  sleep  and  dreams  by  Messrs.  Vachide  and 
Yurpas.  According  to  a  report  in  the  Re^'ue  Scienfijique,  they 
have  established  the  following  facts: 

"Sleep  begins,  in  its  first  ])ha.se,  by  a  state  of  distraction 
which  brings  on  states  of  absent-mindedness  accompanied 
always  by  numerous  and  separate  hallucinations,  closely  con- 
nected  with   the   length   of   the   absent-minded  states.     Imme- 
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jective  of  tlie  camera ; 
so  that  the  operator  often 
sacrifices  tlie  clearness 
of  near  objects  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  com- 
plete   perspective  effect. 


STKREOSCcH'IC   VIEW   OF   NANXY   KKOM   A    UISTANCE   OF   i%   MILES. 

diately  afterward,  in  a  second  phase,  these  states  of  distraction 
pass  into  a  very  delicate  motor  disturbance,  due  to  the  absence 
of  parallelism  in  the  axes  of  the  eyes  or  by  the  deviation  of  tlieir 
conjugate  movements.  Finally,  in  a  third  and  final  phase, 
which  indicates  the  very  near  approach  of  actual  sleep,  the  vaso- 
motor system  seems  to  conform  to  laws  verj'  different  from  those 
that  regulate  its  mechanism  during  waking  hours," — Transla- 
tion vtadefor  The  Literary  Digest. 


LONG-DISTANCE  STEREOSCOPIC   PICTURES. 


IT   is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  depth  in  a  view  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  see  with  two  eyes.     As  the  eyes  are  some 
distance  apart  the  arrangement  of  objects  is  not  the  same  in  the 
two  views  that  we  get,  and  the  mental  combination  of  the  two 
results  is  an  impression  of  distance  or  relief  that  single-eye  vision 
can  not  give.     The  same  impression  is  given  in  a  stereoscopic 
picture  by  taking  two  views  with  lenses  the  same  distance  apart 
as  the  eyes,  and  then  viewing  each  with  the  corresponding  eye. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  stereoscope  can  go  even  further  than 
the  eye.     For  distant  objects,  the  eyes  are  not  far  enough  apart 
to  give  appreciably  different  views,  so  that  at  a  distance  we  get 
no  effect  of  depth  or  solidity  ;  a  distant  mountain  looks  fiat — it 
has  not  the  bold  or  rounded  outlines  of  a  nearer  peak.     But  altho 
the  relative  position  of  the  eyes  is  fi.xed  by  nature,  we  are  under 
no  limitations  regarding  the  separation  of  two  lenses.     We  may 
take   the  two  parts  of  a   stereoscopic  picture  from  points  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  feet  apart,  and  so  get  results  that  when  com- 
bined in  a  stereoscope  show  distant  and  inaccessible  mountains 
with  an   effect    of  solid 
relief    that   could   other- 
wise only  be  obtained  by 
viewing    them     from    a 
near-by  point.     The   re- 
cent development  of  this 
kind  of  photography,  we 
learn  from  an  article  in 
La  iVa/wr^  (Paris,  March 
14),  by  M.  S.  Mareschal, 
is  due  to  M.   Bellieni,  a 
photographer  of  Nancy, 
France.     Says  M.  Mares- 
chal : 

"The  ordinary  stereo- 
scopic apparatus  gives 
an  accentuated  appear- 
ance of  relief  only  when 
the  foreground  of  the 
picture  is   near   the   ob-  stereoscopic  view  of  tiie  peak  of 


"It  may  nevcTlheloss 
be  useful  to  have  stereo- 
scopic views  of  distant 
objects  or  of  cities  or 
mountain  summits,  and 
with  this  aim  M.  Ilel- 
bronner  has  made  use  of 

a  teleobjective 

"It    is    plain    that    in 
telestereoscopy   there    is 
created   an   artiricial   re- 
lief    in     which    we    see 
clearly  successive  planes 
that      are      not     distin- 
guished   by   the   eye   in 
nature  ;   but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  surprise  felt  when 
we  consider  the  images  obtained,  soon  gives  place  to  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  interest. 

"  With  the  ordinary  stereoscope  for  pictures  9x18  centimeters  ; 
[3/^  X  7  inches]  the  distance  between  the  objectives  is  about  90 
millimeters  [3^^  inches].  It  is  found  that  the  appearance  of 
depth  or  relief  ceases  for  objects  more  than  50  meters  [164  feet] 
distant  .  .  .  but  that  a  satisfactory  relief  is  obtained  for  objects 
20  meters  [66  feet]  distant.  Starting  from  this  fact  M.  Bellieni 
has  established  mathematical  formulae  that  enable  us  to  calcu- 
late how  far  apart  the  objectives  ought  to  be  to  give  the  same 
relief  to  distant  objects  as  if  they  had  been  at  normal  distance 
from  an  ordinary  apparatus.  When  a  teleobjective  is  used,  the 
two  views  are  not  taken  at  once,  but  the  apparatus  is  carried 
from  one  station  to  another.  Practise  has  led  M.  Bellieni  ^o 
formulate  the  following  rules  : 

"For  objects  situated  less  than  100  meters  [328  feet]  away  from 
the  camera,  we  must  take  for  the  distance  apart  of  the  objectives 
as  many  centimeters  as  there  are  meters  between  the  camera 
and  the  object ;  the  separation  of  the  objectives  is  yjg  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  object ;  thus,  a  station  situated  at  30  meters  [98 
feet]  will  necessitate  a  separation  of  30  centimeters  [12  inches]. 

"  But  when  we  come  to  views  where  foregrounds  are  distant 
300  to  400  meters  we  must  halve  this  distance.  Thus,  in  a  pano- 
ramic view  when  the  principal  subject  is  distant  2  kilometers 
[ij^  miles]  and  the  foreground  about  300  meters  [i  mile]  we 
use  a  separation  of  about  10  meters  [33  feet].     These  distances 

need  not  be  absolutely  exact 

"In  practise  there  are  certain  indispensable  precautions  that 
must  be  taken  that  this  kind  of  view  may  succeed.  The  camera 
must  be  absolutelj^  immovable  and  in  an  identical  position,  with 
reference  to  the  horizontal,  in  both  views.  In  general  it  will  not 
be  horizontal,  for  usually  in  this  kind  of  work  the  photographer 
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takes  a  view  from  a  mountain  oi;'  some  detail  of  sculpture  seen 
from  below.  To  insure  the  proper  result,  M.  Bellieni  has  devised 
a  very  simple  little  apparatus  which  is  placed  on  the  camera  and 
enables  one  to  put  it  back,  after  it  has  been  moved,  at  precisely 
the  same  auijle.  It  is  a  small  level  nunuiled  on  a  lever-arm  that 
may  be  fixed  at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle  with  the  support  of 
the  camera.  When  the  first  view  is  taken  this  device  is  placed 
carefully  on  the  camera  ;  by  means  of  a  regulating-screw  the  air- 
bubble  is  brought  to  the  center.  When  the  second  station  is 
reached  the  bubble  is  again  brought  to  the  same  position  by 
moving  the  camera;  we  are  then  certain  that  it  is  at  precisely 
the  same  inclination  to  the  horizon  as  before.  The  photographic 
image  must  also  embrace  exactly  the  same  objects.     To  insure 

this,  a  specially  constructed  finder  is  used 

"This  kind  of  stereoscopic  view  may  be  very  useful  to  Alpine 
climbers  by  enabling  them  to  study  at  leisure  the  path  by  which 
they  wish  to  ascend.  It  will  also  render  great  services  to 
archeologists  by  showing  tbem  in  their  studies  the  interesting 
details  of  monuments.  Finally,  topography  and  metrography 
will  avail  themselves  of  its  aid  in  surveying  and  mapping  inac- 
cessible regions." — Translation  made  for  The  Lithkarv  Dicest. 


THE   TRACKLESS   TROLLEY    IN   EUROPE. 

ALTMO  the  trolley  railroad  was  developed  in  this  country 
much  earlier  and  more  thoroughly  than  abroad,  the  trolley 
omnibus.or"' trackless  "  trolley,  seems  to  be  appreciated  in  Europe 
before  it  has  found  favor  here  at  all,  altho  one  or  two  experi- 
ments have  been  made  here  in  that  direction.  In  Cosmos  (April 
i8)  M.  Emile  Guarini  tells  us  of  some  ot  the  lines  that  are  already 
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operated  in  this  way.  The  great  advantage  of  the  trolley  omni- 
bus is,  of  course,  as  M.  Guarini  tells  us  at  the  outset,  that  it 
requires  no  rails.  It  can  traverse  narrow  and  tortuous  streets 
and  serve  regions  where  the  traffic  is  not  large  enough  to  war- 
rant the  installation  of  a  regular  electric  railroad.  Electric  stages 
may  of  course  be  operated  with  storage-batteries,  but  the  cost 
and  weigiit  of  the.se  are  serious  objections.  Experiments  with 
the  trackless  trolley  have  been  going  on  in  Europe  since  1882 
and  M.  Guarini  describes  some  of  the  results  as  follows: 

"In  the  Schiemann,  Siemens,  and  Ilalske  system  two  trolley- 
wires  are  used,  one  to  bring  the  current  to  the  motor,  the  other 
to  carry  it  away.  The  vehicles  are  provided  with  two  rigid 
trolley-poles  like  tho.se  of  an  ordinary  trolley-car,  but  so  movable 
on  the  roof  of  the  carriage  that  it  may  depart  as  far  as  three 
meters  [ten  feet]  from  its  normal  course  without  losing  connec- 
tion. This  arrangement  enables  the  omnibus  to  pass  or  avoid 
other  vehicles.  If  two  of  the  motor  carriages  meet,  one  stops 
and  lowers  its  trolley-poles  by  means  of  a  cord  until  the  other 


has  passed.  Arrived  at  the  terminus,  the  carriage  turns  around 
to  take  its  return  position.  This  turning  takes  place  with  ease 
and  promptness,  without  interruption  in  the  contact.  The  motor 
carriages  can  also  draw  trucks  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise. The  speed  is  12  kilometers  [7^  milesj  an  hour,  the 
cai)acity  of  the  vehicles  is  twenty-six  persons 

"The  Lombard-Guerin  system  uses  a  positive  and  a  negative 
wire.  The  current  is  taken  by  an  automobile  trolley  connected 
to  the  carriage  by  a  flexible  cable.  The  trolley  wheels  are  run 
by  a  triphase  induction-motor  suspended  under  the  two  wires. 
They  are  earned  on  a  frame.  The  motion  is  communicated  to 
t!iem  by  the  rotatory  field  of  the  motor.  The  current  passes  first 
through  the  motor  of  the  vehicle,  which  may  be  regarded  as  at 
the  same  time  a  rotatory  transformer  and  a  continuous  current 
motor,  and  then  through  the  trolley-motor,  whose  speed  exceeds 
somewhat  that  of  the  vehicle. 

"The  Schiemann  system  has  been  established  in  the  valley  of 
the  Biela,  starting  from  Konigstein-Hutten.  The  length  of  the 
line  was  at  first  2.8  kilometers  [i  3^  miles]  but  it  has  been  ex- 
tended to  9  kilometres  [5'/^  miles],  as  far  as  Konigbrunn.  There 
is  also  to  be  established  a  freight  system,  by  means  of  special 
electric  locomotives,  which  will  serve  specially  the  great  paper 
factories  and  sawmills  at  one  end  of  the  line 

"The  Lombard-Guerin  system  has  been  tried  on  a  line  extend- 
ing from  Samois  to  Fonlainebleau,  a  distance  of  5  kilometers  [3 
milesj.  .  ,  .  The  time  of  the  journey  is  20  minutes.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ing to  the  company  the  expenses  of  such  a  line  are  as  follows  : 
Electric  energy  o.  161  centime  per  vehicle  per  kilometer  [about  .05 
centime  per  vehicle  per  mile]  ;  cost  of  repairs  0.092  centime  per 
vehicle  per  kilometer  [.03  centime  per  vehicle  per  mile]." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Telephones  and  Disease.— That  the  telephone-trans- 
mitter maj-  serve  to  carry  disease  from  one  user  to  another  has 
been  suggested  more  than  once.  The  feasibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  has  been  experimentally  tested  by  Dr.  William 
Bissel,  of  Buffalo,  who  reports  his  results  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal.  They  are  negative,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  supposed  danger  is  rather  remote.  We  quote  the 
following  abstract  made  by  TJie  Medical  Record : 

"It  is  well  known  that  an  individual  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses in  good  health  may  be  the  carrier  of  noxious  germs.  For 
instance,  the  germ  of  croupous  pneumonia  is  present  in  the 
mouth  of  every  healthy  person,  and  the  diphtheria  bacillus  exists 
in  the  nose  and  tliroat  of  many  jiersons  who  have  never  suffered 
troin  the  disease.  Again,  those  who  have  recovered  from 
typhoid  fever  and  cholera  continue  to  throw  off  the  germs  of 
these  resi^ective  di.seases,  while  in  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  when  expectoration  is  profuse,  the  organism  is  ex- 
pelled in  large  numbers.  The  experiments  conducted  by  Dr. 
Bissel  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  teiei)hones  at 
three  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Bufi"alo  being  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  particular  organism  for  which  search  was  being 
made  being  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  After  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  the 
jiresence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  on  any  of  the  telephones. 
It  would  thus  appear  as  if  there  is  little  or  no  fear  of  contracting 
diphtheria  by  this  means." 


"Several  years  ajfo,"8ays  the  Kevue  Scientifique,  "  to  aid  the  shepherds 
in  KuardinK  their  sheep,  there  were  iinpoiled  into  I'atu^^onia  some  Scotch 
i-oUies,  tame,  well-trained,  and  docile.  All  went  well  for  some  time,  but 
after  a  while  loud  laments  were  heard  from  the  shepherds.  The  collies, 
instead  of  proteclinK  the  sheep,  were  eatiiitf  them  !  What  had  happened? 
The  shepherds  had  left  a  number  of  the  do(fs  in  the  woods  and  they  had 
bred  there  ;  but,  beinjf  no  lonRer  under  the  influence  of  man,  they  hud 
become  wild,  and  as  they  regarded  the  sheop  as  belon^'ing  to  them  as 
much  as  to  man,  they  attacked  llie  herds  wlii-iicver  they  were  hunjfry. 
The  dogs  hunt  in  packs  and  attack  vigorously,  so  that  even  the  shepherds 
themselves  are  sometimes  killed.  They  arc  now  very  sorry  that  they  ever 
bicniKht  in  the  collies,  which  they  say  are  worse  than  wolves.  They  are 
quite  as  strong,  and  more  intelligent  and  brave.  The  situation  of  the 
shepherds  Is  doubtless  bad,  but  it  is  not  altogether  undeserved,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  unnatural.  However,  probably  this  consideration,  if  it  has 
occurred  to  them,  will  hardly  console  \.\\iw\."— Translation  made  for  THE 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE    REVIVAL   OF   BUDDHISM. 

T  T  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  BiuUlhisni  is  the  history  of 
•*■  the  greater  half  of  the  civilized  world  for  nearly  two  and  a 
half  millenniums.  At  the  present  time,  this  ancient  religion  is 
showing  signs  of  renewed  vitality  and  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
the  eminent  Buddhist  scholar,  of  London,  sets  himself  to  inquire 
(in  The  Hibbert  Journal,  April)  whether  it  is  likely  to  have  any 
serious  power  or  influence  on  the  future  of  the  world.  "Like 
Christianity,"  he  observes,  "rooted  out  in  India,  the  land  of  its 
birth,  and  fallen  into  utter  decay  in  China,  the  other  empire  it 
seemed  about  to  conquer,  Buddhism  has  survived  in  several 
smaller  countries,  widely  scattered  and  remote — in  the  islands  of 
Ceylon  and  of  Japan,  in  Burma,  Siam.  and  Tibet.  And  now, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  after  the  period  of  its  first  mis- 
sionary zeal,  we  hear,  simultaneously  from  all  these  five  direc- 
tions, of  its  again  bestirring  itself  to  new  efforts,  not  only  of 
■defense,  but  of  attack."  Prof.  Rhys  Davids  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  these  Buddhist  "forward  movements,"  which  we  sum- 
marize as  follows : 

The  Maha-Bodhi  Society,  founded  in  iSgi  at  Colombo,  for  the 
propagation  of  Buddhism  abroad,  took  up  at  the  outset  the  task 
of  gaining  possession  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  most  holy 
shrine  of  the  Maha-Bodhi  temple  at  Budh-Gaya  near  Rajgir, 
built  at  the  spot  where  the  ancient  records  declare  that  the 
Buddha  attained  the  climax  of  insight.  By  successful  litigation 
the  Buddhists  won  the  right,  in  1897,  of  pilgrimage  to  the  tem- 
ple. Shrine  and  society  have  gained  increasing  support.  A 
pilgrims'  house  has  been  erected  at  Budh-Gaya.  A  monastic 
college  is  to  be  built  at  Calcutta,  the  headquarters  of  the  Society. 
According  to  the  Indian  census,  the  number  of  professing  Bud- 
dhists in  India  has  increased  during  the  last  ten  years  from 
seven  and  a  half  to  nearly  nine  and  a  half  millions,  an  increase 
largely  confined  to  Bengal.  Branch  societies  have  been  estab- 
lished in  North  and  South  India,  in  Burma,  and  at  Chicago;  and 
the  society  has  representatives  in  this  country.  It  issues  a 
monthly  journal,  printed  in  English  and  distributed  in  both 
hemispheres. 

Another  society,  independent  of  the  foregoing  but  identical  in 
object,  has  just  been  started  at  Mandalay.  It  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  Buddha-sasana  Samagam?  (or,  for  brevity,  Sama- 
gama) ,  and  has  issued  in  English,  from  the  native  press  at  Ran- 
goon, its  manifesto.  It  is  headed  hy  a  converted  Scottish  gen- 
tleman of  scientific  training,  and  has  representatives  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  It  proposes  to  found  a  Buddhist 
library  and  a  training-center  for  missionaries  of  any  nationality, 
who,  after  ten  years  have  lapsed,  are  to  start  on  their  work  in 
different  countries. 

These  two  overtly  propagandist  organizations  are  consequent 
to  and  concomitant  with  a  very  gensral  revival  among  Bud- 
dhist churches,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves 
against  encroaching  Western  methods  of  civilization  and  relig- 
ious propaganda.  Palmleaf  manuscripts  are  being  superseded 
by  books,  and  the  canonical  scriptures,  no  longer  the  monopoly 
of  student  recluses,  are  being  printed  and  circulated  at  large, 
both  in  the  original  Pali  and  Sanskrit,  and  also  in  the  different 
vernaculars. 

In  Ceylon,  Buddhists,  aided  by  American  sympathizers,  have 
been  inaugurating  new  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
colleges  for  advanced  studies  for  intending  religious  teachers. 
The  revival  is  given  further  expression  in  such  organs  as  The 
5«rt'<//«j/,  •  published  in  English,  and  a  Singalese  paper,  the 
Sava  Sanda  Rasa,  which  is  widely  circulated. 

In  Japan,  the  rivalry  of  the  twelve  leading  Buddhist  sects  has 
led  to  greater  keenness  of  propagandist  education.  The  intel- 
lectual adaptability  of  the  Japanese  has  led  some  of  these  sects 
to  send  students  to  study  Pali  and  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  And 
the  cause  of  Buddhist  scholarship  owes  much  to,  and  hopes  much 
from,  the  works  and  research  of  writers  like  Messrs.  Bunyu 
Nanjio,  Fujish  Ma,  Takakusu,  and  Anesaki.  The  Orient  is  an 
excellently  conducted  periodical  from  the  Buddhist  standpoint, 
and  publishes   English  readings  of   the  chief  Buddhist  texts. 


This  cultured  and  zealous  activity  is  the  more  noteworthy  in 
that  tile  military  class  in  Japan,  now  become  through  recent 
wars  especially  prominent,  is,  unlike  the  ancient  Indian  Kshatriya 
supporters  of  Buddhism,  almost  exclusively  of  the  old  pagan  or 
Shinto  faith. 

A  Japanese  mission  has  gained  a  footing  at  San  Francisco, 
has  already  several  branches  in  the  neighborhood,  and  i)ublishes 
a  Buddhist  periodical  entitled  The  I.i^ht  of  Dliarnia.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  gradually  increasing  extent  to  which  Buddhism 
is  gaining  on  the  attention  of  the  general  public  in  America.  This 
was  largely  due  to  an  awakening  interest  in  the  comparative  study 
of  religious  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  confused  ideas  among 
and  about  "Theosopliists  "  on  the  other.  Oriental  projjagandists 
of  Buddhism  protest  that  Tlieosophy,  a  doctrine  steeped  in  "soul- 
beiesy, "  "pilfers  Buddhist  terminology  to  mislead  foolish  people 
in  England  and  America."  At  any  rate,  one  result  of  this  dual 
impetus  has  been  a  shower  of  popular  text-books  on  Buddhism, 
which,  even  if  they  are  the  fruits  of  second-hand  and  not  over- 
accurate  study,  are  yet  helping  to  break  down  the  appalling 
self-complacency  of  the  ignorant,  and  to  familiarize  men's  minds 
with  the  startling  advance  made,  long  before  Christianity,  and 
far  from  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  deepest  problems 
of  life  and  ethics. 

There  are  indications,  concludes  Prof.  Rhys  Davids,  that 
the  conditions  which  led  to  the  first  spread  of  Buddhism  in 
India  are  again  arising  in  that  country.  "The  signs  of  a  real 
revival,"  he  says,  "are  already  evident.  And  it  seems  quite 
possible,  and  even  probable,  "that  Buddhism  will  again  become 
a  power  in  the  East."  The  professor  hazards  no  prophecy  as  to 
the  advance  of  Buddhism  in  the  West,  beyond  stating  that  it  is 
likely  to  have  "its  groups  of  adherents  in  all  countries."  He 
thinks,  however,  that  its  philosophy  and  ethics  have  already 
entered  as  a  permanent  factor  into  religious  life,  and  that  they 
may  influence  "the  thoughtof  the  immediate  future"  in  the 
West. 


THE   DATE  OF  CHRIST'S   CRUCIFIXION. 

''T^HE  day  of  the  month  in  which  Jesus  was  crucified  has  for 
-'-  decades  been  a  vexed  problem  in  New-Testament  research, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 
Gospel  of  John  seem  not  to  agree  on  this  point.  An  entirely 
new  effort  to  solve  this  matter  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Hans 
Achelis,  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and  the  result  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Nachrichten  (No.  5)  of  the  Gottingen  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  novelty  of  the  effort  lies  in  this,  that  Professor 
Achelis  tries  to  figure  out  the  date  astronomically,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  Friday,  April  6,  a.d.  30.  His  process 
is  the  following: 

Jesus  was  crucified  on  a  Friday,  according  to  Matt,  xxvii.  62  ; 
xxviii.  i;  Mark  xv.  42;  Luke  xxiii.  54;  John  xix.  31.  Accord- 
ing to  John,  he  was  crucified  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  ;  according 
to  the  other  evangelists,  on  the  15th  of  Nisan.  The  year  is  not 
mentioned. 

Pilate  was  governor  between  26  and  36,  and  at  Easter  of  the 
latter  year  had  been  deposed.  In  the  year  26,  the  14th  of  Nisan 
fell  on  Saturday  ;  in  the  year  27,  on  Wednesday  ;  in  28,  on  Mon- 
day ;  in  29,  on  Sunday;  in  30,  on  Friday,  April  6;  in  31,  on 
Tuesday  ;  in  32,  on  Monday  ;  in  33,  on  Friday,  April  3  ;  in  34,  on 
Tuesday  ;  in  35,  on  Monday.  During  all  of  these  years  the  15th 
never  fell  on  Friday.  From  these  facts  two  conclusions  can  be 
drawn :  one,  that  John  and  not  the  synoptics  have  the  correct 
date,  and  Jesus  could  not  have  been  crucified  on  the  15th  of 
Nisan;  second,  that  we  must  choose  between  April  6,  a.d.  30, 
and  April  3,  a.d.  33. 

To  decide  between  these  two,  we  must  appeal  to  other  data 
taken  from  Luke  and  John.  Christ  began  his  public  ministry, 
according  to  Luke,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  activity  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  latter  began  (i)  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Tiberius;  (2)  at  the  time  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  ruler  in 
Judea ;  (3)  when  Herod  was  tetrarch  in  Galilee ;  (4)  when 
Herod's  brother  Philip  was  tetrarch  in  Itureah,  etc.  ;  (5)  when 
Lysanias  was  tetrarch  in  Abelene  ;   and    (6)   when  Annas  and 
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Caiapbas  were  high  priests.     These  dala  lix  ihc  iinie   beiween 
August  19,  A.D.  2S,  and  August  18.  A.n.  29. 

According  to  Jolin  ii.  20,  the  Jews  said  to  Christ,  when  he 
entered  upon  his  ministry,  that  the  Temple  had  been  in  process 
of  erection  forty-six  years.  This  brings  us  to  the  year  27-2S. 
Since  Christ,  according  to  Luke,  was  engaged  in  his  minis- 
try for  one  year — according  to  John,  two  or  three  years — both 
writers  have  taken  the  year  30  as  the  year  of  hisdeatli.  Accord- 
ingly we  can  with  good  reason  regard  Friday,  April  6,  a.d.  30, 
as  the  date  of  tlie  crucitixion. 

This  computation  has,  however,  not  been  satisfactory  to  all, 
and  a  critic  in  the  Christiiche  Welt  (No.  14)  tries  to  show  that 
it  is  unrelialjle  in  method,  altho  correct  in  result.     He  says : 

The  Jewish  month  is  not  a  fixed  date  like  the  Roman  month. 
It  went  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  ;  or,  better,  from  the  time 
when  the  new  moon  became  visible  to  the  next  time  this  oc- 
curred. It  is  accordingly  only  27  or  28  days  long,  and  twelve 
months  is  accordingly  not  a  solar  year,  but  only  354  days.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  least  once  everj'  three  years  the  Jews  had  to  add  an 
intercalary  month.  The  Jewish  year  began  in  spring,  with  the 
month  of  Xisan.  If  the  month  begins  with  the  new  moon,  then 
the  full  moon  falls  upon  the  I4th-i5th.  The  month  of  Nisan,  as 
the  first  spring  mouth,  was  so  arranged  that  its  full  moon  fell 
after  the  vernal  equinox.  In  this  way  the  beginning  of  Nisan 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  determined  with  reasonable 
certainty.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  determining  the  ist  of 
Nisan,  and  we  no  longer  know  which  of  these  two  ways  the  Jew- 
ish almanac-makers  observed.  Did  they  adopt  the  most  reliable 
ivay,  namely,  of  counting  backward  from  the  full  moon  to  the 
5rst?  This  is  probably  the  case;  but,  if  so,  then  they  were  at 
times  compelled,  as  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  our  own  calendar,  to 
begin  the  ist  of  Nisan  before  the  new  moon  had  really  become 
visible.  But  if  they  followed  the  more  uncertain  way,  namely, 
not  to  declare  the  ist  of  Nisan  until  they  really  had  seen  the  new 
moon,  then  the  later  dates  of  the  month  could  also  have  been 
changed.  Much  of  this  calculation,  therefore,  is  uncertain,  since 
in  case  of  cloudy  weather  the  new  moon  would  be  seen  later  than 
in  clear.  Nevertheless,  a  careful  comparison  of  these  calcula- 
tions with  the  two  chronological  data  concerning  the  beginning 
of  Christ's  ministry  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ's  death 


occurred  on  Friday,  April  6    a.d.   ■},o.  — Translations  made  for 
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DIVINE    PROVIDENCE   AND   THE    POPE'S 
TEMPORAL   POWER. 

'"P'O  many  it  will  seem  like  audacity  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
A  magazine  published  in  Italy  to  assert  that  the  loss  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  power  was  a  thing  ordained  by  Providence  and 
that  it  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  church.  Yet  the  Rassegna 
Internationale  (Florence),  organ  of  an  influential  section  of 
Roman  Catholic  opinion,  maintains  these  views.  It  has  printed 
an  anonymous  article  wliich  has  caused  great  displeasure  in 
Vatican  circles,  and  which  is  the  occasion  of  spirited  retorts  in 
the  more  official  Vatican  organs.  "  Divine  Providence, "  remarks 
the  Florentine  publication,  "either  does  not  enter  at  all  into 
human  events,  or,  if  it  does  concern  itself  with  them,  evidently 
had  to  do  with  the  fall  of  this  power."  It  then  reviews  the  com- 
bination of  fortuitous  events  which,  it  says,  would  indicate  that 
Providence  was  slowly  making  ready  an  event  so  far-reaching  in 
its  influence  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     To  quote  : 

"What  could  yet  make  possible  a  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power?  A  change  of  public  opinion  in  Italy  in  its  favor.  In 
what  way  could  this  change  be  brought  about?  Whenever  a 
general  return  to  religious  principles  is  manifested  in  Italy. 
Now  what  is  the  thing  which  has  chiefly  led  to  the  decline  of 
Catholic  religious  sentiment  in  Italy?  The  aversion  of  the  Vati- 
can to  the  national  movement.  In  other  words,  what  has  dimin- 
ished in  Italy  the  religious  sentiment,  which  is  the  only  force  that 
could  still  restore  the  temporal  power?  It  is  the  temporal  power, 
it  is  the  obstinacy  in  not  wishing  to  renounce  the  temporal  power, 
a  desire  to  retain  it,  that  imperils  the  independence,  the  liberty, 
the  unity  of  native  land.  The  temporal  power  in  the  past  is 
what  has  rendered  impossible  the  temporal  power  in  the  present 
and  will  render  it  impossible  in  the  future. 

"  Restore  the  temporal  power!  Let  us  save  in  Italy,  if  there 
be  yet  time,  the  Catholic  religion.  Forty  years  ago,  Italy  was  a 
nation   wholly   Catholic.     The  national   movement  arose  among 
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us  associated  with  the  closest,  the  most  general  religious  senti- 
ment. The  blessing  of  independence,  of  unity,  of  liberty,  was 
so  great,  so  desirable,  so  longed  for,  that  in  all  hearts  tlie  desire 
was  irresistible  to  publicly  thank  God,  the  giver  of  all  good,  for 
the  blessing  received.  We  remember  well  with  what  a  sincere 
impulse  it  was  desired  to  associate  the  national  holiday  with  tlie 
chanting  of  tlie  Te  Deum,  to  associate  the  love  of  country  with 
the  love  of  religion.  What  was  done?  The  churches  were 
closed.  Those  who  wished  to  enter  them  were  hunted  forth. 
Those  who  had  entered  them  were  declared  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
And  now  it  is  lamented  that  the  people  no  longer  enter  the 
churches." 

Forty  years  ago,  continues  this  authority,  all  Italy  was  a 
Catholic  nation,  "but  now  there  are  newspapers,  declaring  them- 
selves representatives  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  are  trium- 
phant when  they  say  that  the  Catholic  party  in  Italy  is  growing 
and  strengthening.  ...  A  Catholic  party  in  a  Catholic  nation, 
far  from  being  a  thing  to  jubilate  about,  is  a  confession  of  the 
greatest  of  defeats.  It  is  a  sign  that  Catholicism,  once  the  faith 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  is  now  professed  by  but  a 
single  party."  However,  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  article 
we  are  quoting  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  loss 
of  the  temporal  power  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  church, 
thus  revealing  the  hand  of  divine  Providence.     He  declares: 

"  As  long  as  the  temporal  power,  by  its  existence,  represented 
in  Italy  the  cause  of  division,  of  menace,  of  continual  foreign 
intervention  to  sustain  it,  it  was  clear  that  this  power  could  not 
win  the  sympathies  of  Italians.  .  .  .  Another  benefit  [from  its 
loss]  concerns  the  internal  life  of  the  church,  the  maintenance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  The  temporal  power  required  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  keep  a  large  ecclesiastical  force  engaged 
in  strictly  lay  and  civil  functions.  Now  it  is  certain  that  lay  and 
civil  office  is  not  the  most  adapted  to  inspire  in  perfection  the 
true  priestly  spirit.  .  ,  ,  The  temporal  power  was  always 
alleged  as  a  means  of  spiritual  independence.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  many  respects  it  achieved  this  end.  But  can  it 
not  be  asserted  that  the  exact  contrary  was  more  than  once  the 
case?  Did  it  not  frequently  happen  that  political  considerations 
came  in  to  inspire  and  guide  religious  decisions?  " 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that 
"the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  was  permitted,  was  ordained  by 
God  for  the  good  of  the  church."  But  ibis  wa\'  of  looking  at  the 
matter  is  roundly  condemned  by  tlie  official  organ  of  the  Vati- 
can, the  Osservatore  Romano,  which  in  two  leading  editorials 
pronounces  the  arguments  of  the  anonymous  one  "petulant" 
and  "presumptuous."  It  scouts  all  his  inferences,  and  sarcasti- 
cally remarks : 

"All  things  human  were  in  accord  to  put  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
cross,  and  in  the  hands  of  Caiaphas  and  those  of  the  synagog 
favoring  circumstances  abounded  to  condemn  the  Messiah  to 
death.  Is  it  not  clear  that  Providence  ranged  itself  on  the  side 
of  Caiaphas  and  the  populace  and  justified  by  its  efficacious  in- 
tervention the  passion  and  death  of  the  man-God?" 

Less  satirical,  but  none  the  less  emphatic  in  refuting  the  argu- 
ments alleged  by  the  anonymous  opponent  of  the  temporal 
power,  is  that  other  Vatican  organ,  the  Civilta  Cattolica  (Rome), 
which  asserts  that "  the  governed  are  the  faithful,  the  governors 
are  the  bishops  and  the  inferior  clergy,  the  supreme  monarch  is 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  in  whose  person  Christ  himself  lives  and 
visibly  reigns  on  earth.  Further,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Church,  in  the  quest  of  truth,  virtue,  and  justice,  should  freely 
enjoy  the  three  powers,  legislatve,  executive,  and  judicial,  with- 
out which  true  independent  and  regal  authority  can  not  be  con- 
ceived."    It  continues: 

"It  is  further  necessary  that,  with  a  due  regard  to  this  pur- 
pose, she  should  have  ministers,  forces,  and  associations  which, 
duly  organized,  shall  be  fitted  for  the  several  parts  of  her  func- 
tion, and  that  all  these  officials  shall  receive  stipends  and  means 
for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  the  dignity  of  their  respective 
ministries.     Hence  the  clergy,  the  religious  orders,  the  right  of 


property  and  temporal  jiossessions.  Finally,  since  the  unity  of 
this  kingdom  can  not  be  conveniently  and  easilj'  preserved  in 
the  diversity  of  lay  governments  and  of  nations,  if  the  supreme- 
head,  tlie  Roman  Pontiff,  who  gives  laws  to  all  and  whom  all 
obey,  be  subject  to  this  or  to  that  prince  in  particular,  the 
church  has  tlie  right  to  jiolitical  independence  and  to  territorial 
sovereignty  sufficient  to  guarantee  her  from  any  obstacle  through 
a  power  other  tlian  her  own.  Hence  come  the  necessity  for  the 
civil  principality  of  the  Popes  as  the  ages  and  divine  Providence 
have  constituted  it,  and  the  Catholic  truth  of  the  formula:  Pre- 
cisely because  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world  is  it  neces- 
sary that  tlie  Vicar  of  Christ  should  have  a  temporal  kingdom  in 
this  world." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dickst. 


A   RELIGION    FOR  THE   SELFISH. 

''f^HOUSANDS  of  persons,  even  among  the  well-informed, 
A  have  never  learned  that  selfishness  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
human  virtues.  This  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  influence  of 
a  primitive  type  of  Christianity  and  partly  to  mere  prejudice 
arising  from  unintelligent  contact  with  selfish  people.  All  this,, 
however,  will  change  in 
consequence  of  a  tremen- 
dous ethical  force  in 
which  selfishness  will  be 
revealed  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  over-soul.  M. 
Emile]  Faguet,  of  the 
French  Academy,  who 
gives  these  ethics  the 
benefit  of  his  exquisite 
French  in  the  Revue 
(Paris) ,  is  careful  to  ex- 
plain that  they  are  not 
his.  They  are  Nietz- 
sche's and  Nietzsche  got 
them  from  Goethe.  M. 
Faguet  practically  ac- 
cuses Nietzsche  of  hav- 
ing stolen  his  selfishness 
ethic  from  Goethe  with- 
out giving  the  latter  any 
credit  at  all.  It  seems, 
from  the  article  just  re- 
ferred to,  that  Goethe  got 

his  selfishness  from  his  mother.  "She  had  a  marked  tendency," 
writes  M.  Faguet,  "to  refrain  from  concerning  herself  with  the 
misfortunes  of  others  "  : 

"This  form  of  selfishness,  not  haughty,  but  compounded  of 
discretion  and  commanding  a  reciprocal  discretion,  was  manifest 
in  Goethe  himself.  He  was  peculiarly  distant  in  manner,  and 
he  kept  at  a  distance  in  order  that  others  might  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him.  This  selfishness  I  will  not  say  that  he  avowed, 
exactly,  or  that  he  openly  preached.  Some  temporizing  expres- 
sion is  called  for  in  characterizing  it,  and  that  expression  he  has 
supplied  himself.  Mastery,  he  said,  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
selfishness." 

The  French  Academician,  however,  saj's  that  this  was  selfish- 
ness pure  and  simple,  "profound,  open  selfishness,"  which 
Nietzsche  preached,  recommended,  and  formulated  "as  a  doc- 
trine "  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  school  of 
"morality."     We  quote  again  : 

"The  strong  man,  therefore,  must  cultivate  his  strength,  exer- 
cise his  strength,  and  above  all  not  permit  it  to  be  made  use  of 
by  others.  That  would  constitute  an  invasion  of  his  strength, 
and  invasion  of  it  would  mean  its  paralysis.  The  strong  man's 
duty  to  himself  requires  that  he  shall  not  let  himself  be  bound  as 
the  Liliputians  bound  Gulliver.  He  would  be  guilty  of  self- 
betrayal  if  he  let  himself  be  duped  by  the  stupid  maxim  of  each 
for  all  and  by  the  equally  silly  morality  of  charity  and  philan- 
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The  French  Academician  who  attributes  the- 
"religion  of  selfishness"  to  Goethe. 
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thropy.  Since  selfishness  is  the  right  of  the  weak  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  strong.  And  since  selfishness  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
weak  it  becomes  a  law  of  the  strong.  The  weak  man,  who  has 
just  strength  enough  to  maintain  life,  has  al.so  the  right,  poor 
<levil.  to  devote  himself  .solely  to  himself,  to  be  selfish.  The 
strong  man,  for  the  rea.son  that  he  is  strong,  must  recognize  his 
<liity  to  prevent  the  weak  from  sharing  his  strength  with  him. 
.  .  .  Sucii  is  the  right,  the  duty  of  the  strong  man.  It  is  not 
manifefit  at  first  sight  becau.se  to  the  weak,  that  is,  to  the  major- 
ity, it  does  not  appear  that  selfishness  is  a  virtue. " — Ttansia- 
iions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   FRENCH    ANTI-CLERICAL   CONCEPTION   OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN    IDEAL. 

RELIGION  to  the  French  anti-clerical  is  an  abomination, 
and  he  wishes  it  uprooted,  destroyed,  according  to  the 
■clerical  press  of  Pans.  It  asserts  and  reasserts  that  the  party 
now  in  power  is  animated,  not  by  any  special  hostility  to  the 
monks  and  nuns,  but  by  a  hatred  of  God  and  of  His  worship  in 
any  form.  The  Roman  Catholic  Gaiilois  (Paris)  puts  the  case 
even  more  strongly,  while  the  Corrapondant  (Paris) ,  ecjually 
clerical,  declares  that  since  the  Reign  of  Terror,  no  anti-relig- 
ious force  of  like  virulence  to  that  now  exhibited  in  France  has 
been  released  in  any  country.  Prompted  by  criticisms  of  this 
sort,  expression  has  been  given  to  radical  anti-clerical  views  of 
"the  Christian  ideal,"  in  the  columns  of  a  new  anti-clerical 
-organ,  the  Action  (Paris).  The  writer  is  Senator  Delpech,  a 
noted  champion  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  whose  de- 
mands fortlie  suppression  of  yie  French  embassy  at  the  Vatican 
have  embarrassed  the  ministry  of  late.  "These  fine  gentlemen 
of  the  religious  orders  attribute  the  vilest  designs  to  the  eman- 
cipated men  who  are  carrying  on  the  work  of  intellectual  libera- 
tion against  the  church,"  writes  the  senator  in  his  emphatic 
article,  contributed  to  the  Action.  "Simple  minus  have  long 
been  fobbed  off  with  childish  words."     He  proceeds  : 

"What  does  their  Christian  ideal  amount  to? 

"An  answer  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  everything  by  citing 
•t!ie  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
If  the  guiding  principle  of  Christianity  lay  in  the  idea  of  brother- 
hood, it  would  have  had  different  effects  upon  the  peoples  in  sub- 
mission to  the  church  both  in  former  times  and  now.  It  would 
not  have  let  fierce  passions  loose  and  inspired  the  hatred  we  are 
all  familiar  with.  Manners  would  have  been  softened  by  it. 
The  triumph  of  a  genuine  brotherhood  of  man  does  not  even  now 
seem  so  far  off.  Long  before  the  gospels  were  written  Buddhist 
priests  and  Stoic  philosophers  had  preached  a  morality  based 
upon  the  spirit  of  fraternal  solidarity.  Confucius  summed  up 
his  philosophy  in  this  maxim  :  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have 
him  do  to  you.  The  maxims  of  Ivpictetus  and  tliose  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  are  compounded  of  the  healtliiest  morality,  goodness, 
-and  the  spirit  of  justice.  In  truth,  Christianity  was  so  little  of  a 
■code  of  submission  that  the  Christians  fell  to  attacking  one  another 
abominably  as  soon  as  they  were  freed  from  dread  of  the  suspi- 
•cious  hostility  of  the  Roman  emperors.  St.  Augustine  gives  us 
edifying  details  on  this  head.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  primi- 
tive Christianity,  as  the  Roman  Ciiurch  still  understands  it,  is  a 
doctrine  of  despair,  calculated  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  all  activity 
and  all  joy." 

This  "doctrine  of  despair,"  says  the  anti-clerical  senator,  is 
very  plainly  brought  out  for  our  benefit  in  the  "gospel  story  of 
the  two  sisters  of  Lazarus,"  which  he  relates  thus  : 

"One  day  Jesus  and  his  apostles  arrive  and  ask  hospitality. 
Martha,  tucking  up  her  skirt  and  rolling  back  her  sleeves,  sets 
to  work  to  prepare  a  meal.  It  was  something  of  a  job  to  satisfy 
this  crew  of  holy  apostles.  While  she  comes  and  goes,  making 
the  fire,  washing  the  vegetables,  setting  the  table,  she  sees  her 
sister  Mary  squatting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  contemplating 
him.  Irritated  at  this,  she  said  to  Jesus:  'Master,  is  it  right  for 
my  sister  to  leave  me  all  the  work  to  do?  Tell  her  to  lend  me  a 
band.'     And  Jesus  answered  ;  '  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful 


and  troubled  about  many  things.  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good 
part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.'  That  was  the 
notion  of  Jesus.  He  approves  Mary's  conduct !  He  encourages 
her  to  continue  in  her  contemplative  idleness  and  credits  her 
with  a  merit  greater  than  that  of  Martha,  the  alert  and  brave 
woman  who  assumes  the  whole  burden  of  household  work.  Mar- 
tha bakes  the  daily  bread.  Mary,  the  contemplative  and  sterile 
woman,  will  eat  her  share  and  Jesus  will  reserve  the  best  place 
in  Paradise  for  her.  Does  not  this  put  a  premium  upon  idle- 
ness? " 

To  satisfy  Jesus,  continues  the  French  anti-clerical,  we  must 
"abandon  all  that  makes  up  human  personality" — reason,  will, 
fruitful  activity.  "Abase  yourself,"  he  quotes  from  Pascal, 
"such  is  the  Christian  ideal."  He  cites  Eusebius  as  saying  to 
the  masters  of  profane  science  :  "We  feel  only  contempt  for  your 
useless  labors.  We  apply  our  minds  to  higher  things."  But 
what  labors,  proceeds  the  anti-clerical,  are  more  useful  than 
those  of  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Lavoisier,  Pasteur, 
Duclaux,  Berthelot?  "The  fathers  of  the  church  strive  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  Son  coexisted  from  the  beginning  with  the  Father ; 
under  what  form  God  is  incarnate  in  theeucharistic  bread; if  the 
angels  have  sex  ;  if  the  Virgin's  mother  also  conceived  through 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  if  the  Pope  is  infallible  ;  and 
other  things  of  equal  intellectual  importance,  while  Pope  Gregory 
I.,  a  saint,  burns  the  magnificent  library  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
formed  at  great  expense  by  the  Roman  emperors."  Why,  asks 
the  senator  sarcastically,  be  bothered  with  the  trivialities  of  the 
sages  and  philosophers  of  Greece?  We  have  the  works  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  which  suffice  for  everything: 

"They  suffice  for  everything,  indeed,  since,  according  to  Pas- 
cal, the  .secret  of  the  Christian  life  is  the  renunciation  of  every- 
thing calculated  to  inspire  intellectual  research.  The  Christian 
ideal  was  realized  by  the  hermits  of  the  Theban  desert,  by 
Paphnutius,  St.  Anthony,  and  that  extraordinary  Simeon  Sty- 
lites  who  spent  months  and  months  on  top  of  a  pillar  in  an  im- 
movability so  ecstatic  that  birds  built  nests  in  his  hand.  The 
church  has  made  him  the  most  honored  of  saints.  Such  is  its 
invariable  ideal  from  the  days  of  Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  to 
those  of  blessed  Mary  Alacocque,  to  whom  we  owe  the  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  When  young  girls  abandon  father  and 
mother  to  take  refuge  in  the  cloister,  when  Madame  de  Chantal 
gives  up  her  young  son  to  enter  the  convent,  they  are  complying 
with  the  gospel  injunction — who  loves  .son,  daughter,  father,  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  For  centuries  and 
centuries  the  children  of  Christians  have  been  reared  in  this 
stupefying  doctrine.  Here  is  the  source  of  the  decline  of  the  na- 
tions remaining  in  submission  to  the  Roman  Church." 

It  is  for  this  reason,  concludes  the  senator,  that  French  anti- 
clericals  maintain  their  struggle  against  the  church.  "To  its 
ideal  of  death  we  oppose  an  ideal  of  life.  Submit,  says  the 
church.  We  reply :  Revolt !  Revolt  against  despotism  and 
tyranny.  Vindicate  your  human  individuality.  Drink  deeply 
of  the  springs  of  life,  through  unhampered  research,  through 
labor,  through  love.  Be  a  creature  joyous,  dauntless." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

"I  don't  care  how  liberal  you  may  be,  or  how  hospitable,"  writes  Rev. 
W,  S.  Rainsford  in  The  Outlook  (New  York),  "the  church  of  God  is  not  the 
place  to  exercise  mere  hospitality.  Kvery  man  seeking  his  Father  has  a 
^•/■;fA/ there.  The  thing  is  to  open  your  heart  and  hand  to  every  man  be- 
cause he  is  a  child  ot  God  and  has  a  right  to  hear  of  his  Father  ;  the  church 
was  built  for  that  purpose  ;  it  is  futile  for  her  to  repeat  the  Gospel  of  free- 
dom and  practise  something  else." 

"The  test  of  revelation."  so  Dr.  John  Hascom  thinks  C/t'/Ww/Z^^YJ  iWra), 
"Iocs  not  lie  in  itself,  but  in  its  correspondence  with  facts,  its  disclosure 
of  things.  It  has  been  a  constant  and  disjistrous  mistake  in  theology  to 
siippose  that  a  certain  verbal  advantage  was  given  us  by  revelation  ;  that 
words,  as  footprints  of  thought,  might  be  scented  and  pursued  till  the 
grandest  truths  were  overtaken  and  pulled  down.  If  we  had  looked  upon 
the  phenomena  of  life  as  interpreters  of  revelation,  as  we  have  made  reve- 
lation the  expounder  of  these  phenomena,  we  should  have  fallen  into  no 
such  absolute  rendering  of  depravity,  redemption,  salvation,  the  justice  of 
God  and  His  dealings  with  men,  as  has  characterized  our  theology." 
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AN   ANTI-GERMAN    VICTORY    IN    ENGLAND. 

STATESMEN  who  direct  British  foreii;n  policy  are  divided 
into  two  schools — those  who  favor  Russia  and  those  who 
favor  Germany.  A  violent  controversy  between  these  factions 
has  just  ended  in  a  great  victory  for  the  anti-German  influence. 
Mr.  Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister,  announces  that  the  Government 
will  have  nothing  to  do  officially  with  the  Bagdad  Railway 
scheme.  "  The  nation  had  made  up  its  mind  after  the  Venezuelan 
episode,"  says  the  anti-German  JW^cs  (London),  "that  there 
must  be  no  more  flirtations  with  Germany."  It  should  be  re- 
marked, before  further  press  comment  is  quoted,  that  a  secret 
treaty  admittedly  exists  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
The  fact  that  the  provisions  of  this  secret  treaty  have  so  long 
eluded  the  conjectures  of  the  anti-German  element  in  England 
has  caused  some  London  organs  to  think  that  "it  commits  the 
nation  to  some  very  doubtful  and  entangling  engagements."  It 
was  feared  that  Great  Britain  was  bound  to  aid  the  railway, 
which,  according  to  the  anti-Germans,  meant  giving  tlie  Berlin 
Government  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  arousing  tlie  enmity 
of  Russia.      T/ie  Speciaior  (London)  said  on  this  point : 

"How  comes  it,  if  the  railway  is  to  be  purely  commercial,  that 
Russia  has  not  bsen  consulted  in  the  matter  by  us?  Has  our 
Government  asked  the  Russians  whether  they  have  any  objec- 
tion to  the  scheme,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  if  so  we 
should  certainly  not  move  in  the  matter?  If  such  a  question  has 
not  been  asked,  ought  it  not  to  be  asked  forthwith?  In  truth, 
the  whole  matter  turns  on  the  interests  of  Russia  in  the  scheme. 
If  we  tell  Russia  that  we  can  not  allow  her  to  alter  the  status 
quo  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  to  make  a  railway  through  Persia  to 
a  port  on  the  Gulf,  and  at  the  same  time  help  an  international 
railway  to  reach  the  Gulf,  are  we  not  treating  Russia  with  a  hos- 
tility which  must  make  her  believe  even  more  strongly  than  be- 
fore that  we  are  her  natural  and  essential  enemy — the  view  that 
German  secret  diplomacy  has  so  often  instilled  into  her?  " 

According  to  this  unfriendly  critic,  the  scheme  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  German  Emperor,  who  saw  in  it  a  means  of  further- 
ing his  dreams  of  world  conquest.  It  is  conceded  that  the  rail- 
way extension  would  not  pay,  but  the  Turkish  Government  was 
to  guarantee  it  a  certain  subsidy  and  the  British  Government 
was  to  let  it  carry  the  Indian  mails  and  to  use  its  good  offices  to 
procure  it  a  terminus  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  last  proviso  was 
what  particularly  exasperated  the  pro-Russian  organs  in  Lon- 
don. They  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  was  keeping  Russia 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Why,  then,  let  in  Germany?  The  mat- 
ter was  warmly  discussed  from  this  point  of  view  by  The  Na- 
tional Review  (London).  There  was  the  further  fact  that  the 
Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  had  declared  that  Russia  was 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  Bagdad  Railway  scheme  and  would 
regard  it  as  putting  a  new  aspect  on  the  whole  Asiatic  question. 
Even  the  pro-German  Saturday  Revieiu  (London)  had  to  make 
the  following  admission : 

"  In  a'l  cases  the  attitude  of  Russia  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Without  stopping  to  bewail  the  past,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
Russia  has  attained  a  dominant  position  in  the  councils  of  the 
Shah.  Call  it 'commercial  occupation,'  'peaceful  penetration,' 
or 'painless  identification,'  however  the  process  be  named  and 
accomplished,  Russia  at  present  entirely  controls  Persian  policy. 
Russia  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Bagdad  Railway.  It  intro- 
duces foreign  commerce  and  hostile  influence  into  a  region  which 
she  would  wish  herself  to  monopolize.  And,  worse  still,  it  is  a 
line  of  strategic  importance  enfilading  her  frontier  in  Asia  Minor 
and  preventing  a  sudden  occupation  of  the  Turkish  strongholds 
on  an  outbreak  of  hostilities." 

The  German  newspapers  do  not  conceal  their  opinion  that  the 
declination  of  the  Balfour  Government  to  countenance  the  scheme 
is  a  victory  for  the  anti-German  party  in  England.     The  Ham- 


bur  s;er  Nachrii  litcn  says  that  the  event  is  the  result  of  that  un- 
reasonable hatred  and  distrust  of  Germany  which  all  Germans 
note  with  wonder.  The  I'ossisc/ie  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says  the 
enemies  of  Germany  in  London  arc  mistaken  if  they  think  they 
can  baffle  the  fatherland,  and  the  Berliner  Aeueste  Xac/irickten 
says  the  episode  is  "evidence  of  the  ill-will  with  which  Germany 
is  regarded  by  other  Powers."  The  Austrian  papers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  A'eues  Wiener  Tageblatt,  think  the  incident  fore- 
shadows the  rise  of  Rusian  influence  in  British  foreign  policy. 
That  discreet  organ  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  France — and  France 
is  the  ally  of  Russia — the  Paris  Temps,  remarks : 

"The  movement  of  public  opinion  in  England  against  any 
British  participation  in  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Railway 
is  highly  significant  and  worthy  of  every  attention.  It  shows 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  the  distrust  of  Germany  with 
which  English  opinion  is  penetrated.  ...  It  is  enough  merely 
to  glance  at  the  English  newspapers  to  perceive  that  this  feeling 
is  sincere,  universal,  and  without  distinction  of  party.  Another 
German  complication  !  Remember  Venezuela  !  Let  us  not  fall 
into  this  trap  !  Germany  wants  to  fool  us  again  !  These  are 
the  opinions  universally  expressed.  ...  It  is  an  instructive 
thing  to  note." — Translations  madejor  The  Literary  Digest. 


RECONSTRUCTION    OF  THE    ITALIAN 
IVilNlSTRY. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  connection  is  beginning  to  assert  itself  be- 
tween the  growth  of  tlie  Italian  navy  and  the  development 
of  Italian  foreign  policy.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  almost 
exclusively  that  the  late  reconstruction  of  the  ministry  is  com- 
mented upon  in  the  for 


eign  press.  "Quite  re- 
cently the  Italian  navy 
was  called  upon  to  coop- 
erate in  the  settlement 
of  the  Venezuelan  ques- 
tion," observes  the  Pes- 
ter Lloyd  (Budapest) , 
and  it  assures  us  that 
there  is  much  meaning 
in  the  fact  that  Admiral 
Morin,  hitherto  Minister 
of  Marine,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  inner  circle 
of  the  cabinet,  or  Con- 
sulta,  by  the  bestowal 
upon  him  of  the  portfolio 
of  foreign  affairs.  Thus 
asserts  itself  once  more 
the  growing  tendency  of 
Roman  diplomacy  to  fall 
under  the  control  of  men  admirai-  enrico  morin, 

who    regard    a    powerful    Whose  assumption  of  the  portfolio  of  foreign 

affairs  emphasizes  Italy's  naval  policy, 
navy    as     a    persuasive 

force.  Other  European  journals  interpret  in  a  similar  spirit  the 
fact  that  Zanardelli,  Giolitti,  and  Prinetti,  the  triumvirate  upon 
whose  shoulders  has  recently  rested  the  ministry  that  assumed 
power  in  the  eternal  city  over  two  years  ago,  have  been  driven 
by  circumstances  to  reconstitute  the  cabinet  at  last.  Signor 
Prinetti,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  after  holding  out  bravely 
against  a  stroke  of  paralysis  for  some  months,  has  given  way  to 
Admiral  Enrico  Morin,  while  the  post  vacated  by  that  distin- 
guished naval  officer  is  assumed  by  Admiral  Bettolo.  These 
changes  are  deemed  momentous.  They  will  affect  not  only 
Italy's  relations  with  the  two  other  Powers  uniting  with  herself 
to  form  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  they  will  have  a  marked  effect 
upon  that  closer  union  with  France  which  it  is  the  desire  of  some 
Roman   politicians   to  bring   about.     So  says  the  Journal  des 
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Debats  (Paris),  which  insinuates  that  Italy's  international  posi- 
tion may  soon  bring  the  question  of  the  Mediterranean  promi- 
nently to  the  front.     It  observes  : 

"For  a  long  time  an  effort  was  made  to  propagate  the  idea 
that  republican  France  was  a  menace  to  dynastic  Italy.  Our  ad- 
versaries in  llie  peninsula  affected  to  think  it  but  natural  that 
Italian  radicals,  republicans,  and  socialists  should  be  advocates 
■of  closer  relations  with  France,  but  they  declared  that  sentiment 
incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  crown.  This  argument,  as  is 
known,  was  made  use  of  by  Crispi  to  injure  us  in  the  estimation 
of  the  late  King  Humbert.  But  what  have  we  seen?  Whereas 
the  chief  promoter  of  Franco-Italian  discord  was  the  former 
revolutionist  Crispi,  the  three  conservative  ministers,  di  Rudini, 
Visconti  Venosta,  and  Prinetti,  contributed  most,  on  the  Italian 
side,  to  closer  union  with  France.  Everybody  finally  perceived 
how  delusive  was  the  revolutionary  phantom  conjured  up  for 
Italian  eyes.  .  .  ,  Admiral  Morin,  now  in  the  inner  cabinet  cir- 
■cle  after  a  temporary  period  of  service  at  the  Foreign  Ofhce,  dur- 
ing which  he  showed  that  a  naval  officer  is  not  necessarily  out  of 
his  element  in  a  diplomatic  jjosition,  finds  all  Italian  parties 
■favorable  to  friendlier  relations  with  France." 

The  Triple  Alliance  comes  into  di.scussion  every  time  there  are 
changes  in  an  Italian  ministry,  observes  the  Temps  (Paris). 
When  Signor  Prinetti,  the  bicycle  manufacturer,  an  "outsider," 
took  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  Italy  a  trifle  over  two  years 
.ago,  "the  stout  champions  of  the  Triple  Alliance  asked  them- 
selves if  he  would  have  the  courage  to  maintain  a  combination 
which,  while  necessary,  doubtless,  was  also  onerous  and  not  at 
all  popular.  The  advocates  of  a  natural  union  between  France 
.and  Italy,  between  two  Powers,  that  is,  who  ought  to  be  at  one 
in  interests,  traditions,  sentiment,  and  aspirations,  but  between 
whom  hands  too  adroit  have  sown  dissension,  were  not  without 
anxiety."  But  this  anxiety  has  been  dissipated,  says  the  Paris 
paper,  and  France  is  convinced  that  her  future  relations  with 
Italy  will  be  most  cordial.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna), 
which  regards  the  Triple  Alliance  from  the  Austrian  point  of 
view,  confirms  this  analysis  of  the  international  situation  : 

"Prinetti  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  i)romotion  of  friendly 
relations  with  France.  In  this  respect  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessor,  Visconti-Venosta,  but  not  at  all  in  those  of 
•Crispi,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  ostentatiously  emphasizing  the 
.alliance  with  Germany  to  such  an  extent  that  he  offended 
France.  Geographical  jjosition,  national  tendencies,  and,  if  one 
wants  to  be  sentimental,  national  affinities  indicate  for  Italy  a 
•decided  or  at  any  rate  friendly  relationship  with  France.  .  .  . 
Of  Italy's  two  allies  in  central  Eurojjc — let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves on  this  point — Austria-Hungary,  the  neighbor,  is  the  least 
popular.  Everj'thing  has  had  a  tendency  lately  to  confirm  this 
lack  of  popularity.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  and  Emperor 
Francis  Josejih  can  not,  for  well-known  reasons  (the  opposition 
•of  the  Vatican),  exchange  visits  with  each  other." 

While  there  are  many  voices  friendly  to  France  in  Rome,  there 
.are  still  friendlier  ones  there  for  Russia,  thinks  the  Pester  Lloyd 
(Budapest).  "All  Europe  now  bows  the  knee  to  Russia."  It 
.admits  that  Signor  Princ'tti  resisted  the  Russian  tendency,  but, 
it  asks,  who  knows  if  tlie  new  minister  of  foreign  affairs  will  do 
likewise?  Other  observers  in  Austria  expect  that  tlie  Zanardelli 
ministry  will  not  heed  the  radical  and  Socialist  element  so  much 
as  formerly.  It  may  even  throw  them  overboard  and  accept  the 
sujiport  of  the  faction  led  by  Rudini.  The  orthodox  opposition, 
Icfl  by  Baron  Sonuiiio,  will  come  to  no  terms  whatever,  it  is  pre- 
dicted. The  Italian  ministerial  organ,  the  Tribuna  (Rome), 
•does  not  commit  itself  on  this  or  any  kindred  point,  but  it  can 
not  refrain  from  congratulating  the  country  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  Zanardelli  ministry.     Thus  : 

"It  was  during  the  Zanardelli  ministry  and  while  our  foreign 
affairs  were  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Prinetti.  that  the  live- 
liest sympathy  for  Italy  was  awakeiie<l  in  England.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  ancient  and  exemplai  y  Parliament  British  min- 
isters were  urged  Xm  treat  our  nation  with  more  consideration,  to 


cherish  with  sincere  friendship  a  natural  alliance,  a  cooperation 
in  the  difficult  question  of  the  Mediterranean.  When  the  inter- 
ests of  Europe  generally  in  this  sea  were  under  discussion,  our 
prior  rights  in  the  Tripolitaine  were  recognized.  As  England 
voluntarily  offered  to  refrain  from  interference  with  us  there, 
she  thereby  recognized  our  ultimate  claims.  So,  too,  the  French 
foreign  minister,  Delcasse,  admitted  the  force  of  our  position  and 
all  obstacle  from  France  was  eliminated.  In  this  way  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  first  tiie  occasion  of  suspicion  and  difficulty,  became 
finally  the  scene  of  peaceful  concord  between  the  Italian  and 
foreign  fleets,  the  source  of  union  of  the  great  Powers  which 
hitherto  had  struggled  for  primacy  there.  Further  proofs  of  im- 
proved Anglo-Italian  relations  were  the  British  support  of  our 
efforts  against  slavery  in  the  Red  Sea  and  our  aid  in  rendering 
easier  to  England  her  pursuit  of  the  Mad  Mullah." — Translations 
tnade Jor  The  Liteuakv  Digest. 


THE  EUROPEAN  CONCERT  AND  THE 
BALKANS. 

WAR  in  Europe  as  a  consequence  of  the  alleged  bad  faith 
of  the  Powers  in  dealing  with  the  jjioblem  of  the  Balkans 
is  a  contingency,  but  far  from  a  probability.  Leading  organs  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg  assert  this  with  some  emphasis 
as  a  reply,  apparently,  to  the  pessimism  of  the  London  press  and 
to  predictions  emanating  .'"rom  papers  like  the  Indepeniiance 
Beige  (Brussels),  which  are  denouncing  the  European  concert 
for  trifling  with  the  crisis.  "  War  can  not  yet  be  deemed  inevit- 
able, "  says  the  Belgian 


.sheet,  "but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  it  is  being 
prepared  for  on  all  sides, 
and  it  is  difficult  for 
Powers  ready  for  the 
struggle  to  s.icrifice  in 
the  interest  of  peace 
forces  that  have  been 
patiently  and  painfully 
grouped."     It  proceeds : 

"Whose  fault  is  it  if 
things  have  turned  out 
so  badly?  Is  Turkey 
alone  responsible  for  this 
severe  crisis?  We  do 
not  think  so,  for  her  chief 
concern  must  be  to  pre- 
vent the  armed  interven- 
tion of  Europe.  The 
weakness  of  the  Porte 
has  been  glaring,  it  is 
true,  but  it  was  known 
beforehand  that  no  one 
could  rely  upon  rapid  and 
energetic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  Government.  Had  it  still  been  capable  of 
such  a  thing,  neither  Russia  nor  Austria-Hungary  need  have 
used  their  influence  to  impose  the  reforms  upon  it.  It  would 
have  thougiit  out  the  problem  long  ago.  It  would  have  elim- 
inated the  factitious  agitation  of  the  Bulgarian  revolutionaries, 
and  it  would  have  weaned  the  Christian  population  of  Mace- 
donia away  from  them  by  giving  them  a  government  in  har- 
mony with  their  aspirations  and  suitable  to  their  needs. 
Turkey's  responsibility  in  this  business  is  therefore  very  lim- 
ited, and  it  is  from  the  guiding  Powers  that  one  has  the  right 
to  ask  an  accounting  for  a  situation  which  they  have  allowed  to 
grow  comi)licaled  at  pleasure,  so  to  speak.  Bulgaria,  left  to 
herself,  can  accomplish  nothing,  has  no  existence  as  a  political 
actor.  It  is  Russia  who  absolutely  dominates.  It  is  the  St. 
Petersburg  cabinet  that  is  wholly  master  of  its  own  action. 
Russia  can  be  censured  for  having  i)ermitted  the  Bulgarian 
hopes  to  expand  for  years  in  the  direction  of  a  conquest  of 
the  Macedonian  districts.  These  hopes  are  so  firmly  rooted  in 
tiic  minds  of  politicians  at  Sofia  that  they  can  not  comjirehend 
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He  has  been  accused  of  complicating  the 
Macedonian  crisis  by  double-dealing. 
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advice  to  them  to  be  patient  in  the  interest  of  tlie  peace  of  the 
world.  They  have  been  pushed  forward  and  now  it  is  sought  to 
hold  them  back." 

Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece  do  not  count  as  guiding  influ- 
ences in  the  general  jwlicy  of  Europe,  continues  this  authority. 
These  countries  are  under  the  protection  of  one  or  other  of  the 
great  Powers.  "The  latter  control  the  game  and  they  mark  the 
points.  When  the  pretension  is  put  forward  to  direct  the  general 
policy  of  a  continent  like  Europe,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  un- 
just veclainations  of  a  petty  state,  created  yesterday.  General 
interests  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  small  personal  ones.  Either 
the  European  concert  exists  or  it  does  not  exist.  If  it  exists,  let 
it  put  forth  the  solution  that  it  deems  just.  If  it  does  not  exist, 
what  signifies  the  pretensions  of  certain  Powers  to  intervene  in 
all  international  differences?  "  We  are  told,  to  be  sure,  that  per- 
fect harmony  subsists  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Macedonian  ques- 
tion in  its  connection  with  the 
European  concert,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  only  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  appeared  openly  in 
the  matter.  How  do  the  other 
Powers  stand?  The  Belgian  organ 
thus  replies : 

"The  Russian  ambassador  and 
the  Austrian  ambassador  are  prac- 
tically the  only  ones  who  are  active 
at  Constantinople.  France  has 
been  the  sole  Power  as  yet  to  give 
a  definite  opinion  in  the  matter 
while  acknowledging  that  the  cab- 
inets of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna 
should  be  allowed  to  adjust  the 
difficulty.  Great  Britain  has  pal- 
pably shirked  the  subject.  Ger- 
many has  thought  only  of  obviating 
the  Sultan's  serious  embarrass- 
ments. Moreover,  it  is  known  that 
since  Bismarck  retired  the  Balkan 
question  is  not  worth  the  bones  of 
a  Pomeranian  grenadier.  As  for 
Italy,  she  concerns  herself  chiefij' 
with  Austria-Hungary's  designs  on 
Albania.  What,  then,  is  this  Euro- 
pean concert  in  which  only  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary  are  now  play- 
ing a  part? " 

Disorder,  violence,  and  pillage 
are  rampant  throughout  Macedonia, 
and  the  fault  is  entirely  that  of  the 

Bulgarian  bands  under  revolutionary  leaders.  This  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  situation  to  which  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
(Paris)  lends  the  weight  of  its  name.  "It  is  evidently  yet  the 
plan  of  the  Bulgarians  to  force  Europe  to  intervene,"  says  this 
authoritative  periodical.  "But  Europe  is  determined  not  to  in- 
tervene at  all."  As  for  Russia,  she  is  so  busy  in  quite  another 
region  of  the  world  that  she  beholds  with  an  irritated  and  impa- 
tient eye  the  events  transpiring  in  Macedonia.  This  view  is 
adopted  by  the  British  press,  but  the  London  Outlook  thinks 
war  in  the  Balkans  may  yet  demand  the  wholeof  Russia's  atten- 
tion. It  indulges  in  various  gloomy  reflections  upon  the  troubles 
and  says : 

"The  Albanians  have  given  up  all  intertribal  and  local  strife 
to  unite  in  resistance  of  the  reform  program.  Clearly,  therefore, 
the  Albanian  question  is  of  a  highly  elastic  nature.  So  also  is 
the  Macedonian,  of  which  if  we  hear  less  at  the  moment,  the 
reason  is  not  that  a  Macedonian  is  more  peaceful  and  contented 
than  an  Albanian,  but  only  that  he  is  awaiting  his  leader's  com- 
mand to  rise  and  also  go  forth  to  slaughter." — Translations 
made/or  The  Literary  Digest. 
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DICTATORSHIP    IN    FINLAND. 

WHOLESALE  dismissal  of  judges  for  refusing  to  give  decis- 
ions satisfactory  to  the  governor-general,  the  opening  of 
private  correspondence  by  the  post-office,  and  warnings  to  the 
newspapers  to  express  no  editorial  opinions  without  official  per- 
mission, form  the  most  recent  episodes  in  the  Russiiication  of 
Finland.  A  patriotic  organ  published  in  Viborg,  the  Nyketer, 
and  that  well-known  Finnish  journal,  the  Bladet  (Borga),  were 
threatened  with  suspension  for  "disrespectfully  printing  the 
manifesto  of  progress  "  (that  is,  the  Czar's  manifesto)  on  their 
last  page,  among  the  advertisements.  The  Kotkaii  Uutiset,  a 
Finnish  paper  which  had  distinguished  itself  by  a  firm  but  tem- 
perate opposition  to  the  Russification  of  the  land,  has  been  com- 
pelled by  rigorous  military  measures  to  abandon  anything  in 
the  nature  of  criticism.  The  only  authoritative  exponent  of 
Finnish  public  opinion  that  now  expresses  its  views  freely  is  The 

Finland  Bulletin  (London) ,  organ 
of  a  patriotic  exile  group.  It  said 
recently  : 

"Provincial  governors  who  have 
dared  to  tell  General  Bobrikoff  the 
truth,  and  to  request  that  their 
statements  may  be  laid  before  the 
Emperor,  have  been  dismissed,  and 
already  a  majority  of  the  provincial 
governorships  are  filled  by  Rus- 
sians. Even  more  startling  to  the 
mind  of  the  English  -  speaking 
people  is  the  wholesale  dismissal  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
at  Abo  for  their  refusal  to  act  on 
instructions  received  from  the  ex- 
ecutive Government,  when  by  so 
doing  they  would  have  been  guilty 
of  violating  the  law  which  it  was 
their  sworn  duty  to  administer. 
The  independence  of  the  judiciary 
is  one  of  the  most  elementary  safe- 
guards of  popular  rights,  but  that 
is  a  principle  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  root  idea  of  Russian  meth- 
ods of  adminstratiou.  Simulta- 
neously with  the  dismissal  of  pro- 
vincial governors  and  judges,  steps 
have  been  taken  by  General  Bob- 
rikoff, acting  under  the  instructions 
of  his  official  superiors  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  tamper  with  the  secrecy  of 
the  post-office.  Both  the  postmas- 
ter-general and  the  secretary  of  the 
post-office  resigned  their  positions 
rather  than  make  themselves  parties  to  a  course  of  action  which 
they  regarded  as  not  merely  illegal,  but  as  contrary  to  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  good  government,  as  those  are  under- 
stood by  a  people  which  has  been  taught  to  value  and  to  enjoy 
free  institutions." 

The  Czar  has  invested  Governor-General  Bobrikoff  with  dicta- 
torial power  in  Finland,  observes  the  AJtonblad  (Stockholm) , 
and  it  says,  too,  that  the  absolute  authority  this  official  enjoys  is 
to  be  used  in  the  most  unsparing  fashion.  General  Bobrikoff's 
mission  is  to  stamp  out  Finnish  nationality,  to  sweep  it  away  as 
effectually  as  the  wind  scatters  the  dead  leaves.  He  gave  an 
instance  of  his  methods  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling  in  Helsing- 
fors  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Elias  Lonnrot,  father  of  Finland's 
national  literature  and  recensor  of  the  "  Kalevala,"  the  famous 
Finnish  epic.  General  Bobrikoff  insisted  that  the  Finnish 
national  hymn  must  not  be  sung  at  the  unveiling,  and  also  that 
all  speeches  for  the  occasion  be  previously  submitted  to  him  that 
he  might  "correct  "  them.  These  conditions  were  felt  to  be  in- 
tolerable, and  the  statue  was  unveiled  in  perfect  silence  without 
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any  ceremonies  whatever.     Coininenting  on  these   things    The 
St.  James' s  Gazette  (London)  says: 

"The  'oss  to  the  resources  of  the  Russian  empire  which  this 
gradual  obliteration  of  Finland  is  bringing  about  is  totally  dis- 
regartied  by  tliose  responsible  for  this  extraordinary  reactionary 
fanaticism  of  the  last  few  years." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Dit.kst. 

NEXT   STEP   AGAINST  THE    MAD    MULLAH. 

IT  has  occurred  to  the  British  Government  to  revise  us  ideas  of 
the  Mad  Mullah's  strategy.  There  is  not  to  be  the  least 
cessation  of  the  pursuit  of  him  across  the  sands  of  Somaliland. 
but  the  smart  defeat  recently  sustained  by  the  Hritish  forces  has 
given  the  Government  at  home  the  benefit  of  a  large  amount  of 
newspaper  advice.  A  fatal  misconception  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  enemy  has  boggled  the  pursuit  of  him  from  the 
first,  it  is  contended.  "The  slow  and  steady  method  adopted  by 
Lord  Kitchener  against  a  similar  foe  will  liave  to  be  adopted." 
77/1?  Daily  News  (London),  from  which  we  quote  these  words, 
can  not  pardon  the  British  Government's  inadequate  measures 
against  the  Mad. Mullah  ever  since  he  first  laid  claim  to  attention 
at  its  hands.  "It  is  the  carelessness  of  the  authorities  which  is 
so  galling,  "it  declares.  It  appears  from  the  latest  despatches 
that  the  Mullah  actually  had  spies  in  the  British  ranks  who 
served  with  the  native  troops  and  betrayed  every  movement  to 
their  master.     Says  the  Liberal  organ  : 

"A  year  hence  some  minister  will  arise  like  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  tell  us,  when  the  agony  is  past,  that  it  arose  out  of  'a  mis- 
understanding. '  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  actually 
happened  in  Somaliland.  It  was  in  1901  that  the  first  expedition 
set  out  for  the  purpose  of  castigating  the  Mad  Mullah.  In  May, 
1902,  a  second  expedition  set  forth  into  the  interior,  but  the  Mul- 
lah, as  usual,  retired  into  his  waterless  fastnesses.  It  is  there- 
fore the  third  expedition  which  has  been  checked  in  this  month's 
'skirmish,'  and  there  is  only  too  much  probability  that  Obbia, 
with  its  stores,  has  been  evacuated,  and  that  the  line  of  com- 
munication is  'in  i)rocess  of  being  rolled  up.'  At  present  we 
know  nothing  but  the  bare  facts,  which  are  bad  enough.  But  no 
one  can  acquit  the  nation — for  the  responsibility  does  not  wholly 
lie  with  the  Cabinet — of  gross  recklessness.  We  must  pull  our- 
selves together,  and  place  the  best,  the  most  prudent,  and  the 
most  far-sighted  men  at  the  helm.  We  must  no  longer  toy  with 
ideals  which  ought  to  dominate  us.  We  must  recover  something 
of  the  Puritan  passion  for  hard  blows  in  right  causes." 

We  are  asked  to  believe,  however,  that  the  British  Government 
recognized  from  the  very  first  "the  difficulties  of  the  operations 
in  Somaliland."  and  that  on  the  authority  of  the  London  Times. 
"The  cooperation  both  of  the  Abyssinian  and  Italian  govern- 
ments was  secured  before  the  last  active  campaign  against  the 
Mullah  was  undertaken,"  it  observes,  adding  with  regard  to  the 
recent  defeat : 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  is  a  very  disappointing  incident 
in  a  campaign  which  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing peace  on  a  settled  basis  in  Somaliland.  In  that  object,  Italy 
and  Abyssinia  were  prepared  to  cooperate  with  this  country,  tho 
the  main  Ijurden  of  action  against  the  Mullah  fell  upon  England. 
That  task  has  still  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  Power  which  has 
the  largest  share  of  interest  in  the  future  of  the'  Dark  Continent, ' 
and  which  can  not  renounce  the  ho|)e  of  seeing  direct  communi- 
cation by  land  established  between  vSouth  Alrica  and  Egypt,  will 
not  permit  it  to  laj)se.  It  is,  no  doubti  true  that,  if  the  Imperial 
Government  had  properly  measured,  at  the  beginning,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  undertaking  that  had  to  be  faced  in  Somaliland, 
more  troops  would  have  been  jirovidcd  from  India  or  elsewhere. 
The  splitting  up  of  a  comparatively  small  force,  mainly  com- 
posed of  native  levies,  into  still  smaller  contingents,  earh  acting 
at  a  distance  frf)in  its  base,  was  obviously  a  source  of  danger. 
After  the  alarming  check  sustained  not  long  before  at  Erego, 
the  lesson  ought  to  have  been  taken  to  heart.  Now  it  has  been 
driven  home  again  at  a  heavy  cost,  and  further  efforts  will  have 
to  be  made — at  a  much  greater  expense  tiian  would  have  been 
needed  a  year  ago— to  wipe  out  the  effect  of  a  reverse  which 
foresight  and  timely  preparation  might  have  averted." 


PROPOSED    ANNEXATION    OF    BOLIVIA 
BY    ARGENTINA. 

A  SOUTH  AMERICAN'  .situation  of  an  extremely  serious 
kind  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  movement  to  annex  Bolivia 
to  Argentina.  An  issue  of  such  magnitude  is  raised  by  the 
proposition  that  the  mere  discussion  of  it  has  affected  the  tone  of 
press  comment,  not  only  in  the  countries  concerned,  but  in  Chile 
and  Brazil.  It  should  be  remembered  that  certain  South  Ameri- 
can republics  have  declared  their  resolve  to  tolerate  no  funda- 
mental modification  of  the  map  of  the  continent.  This  is  aimed 
at  Chile,  whose  propensities  for  territorial  acquisition  would 
bring  her  into  violent  conflict  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were 
she  a  European  Power.  So  thinks  the  Prensa  (Buenos  Ayres), 
which,  however,  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  protest  with 
energy  against  Bolivia's  absorption  by  Argentina. 

Very  different  is  the  attitude  in  Chile.  There  the  newspapers 
assert  that  the  Santiago  Government  can  never  consent  to  a 
measure  "fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  world."  The  Lei  (Santiago) 
insinuates  that  if  Bolivia  feels  disposed  to  submit  to  a  process  of 
ab.sorption  she  must  apply  elsewhere  than  to  Argentina,  a  Power 
already  too  great  for  convenience.  The  Ferrocarril  (Santiago) 
warns  both  Bolivia  and  Argentina  against  precipitating  a  gen- 
eral war  by  this  step.  In  Bolivia  the  Opinion  (La  Paz)  suggests 
combination  with  Argentina  as  a  means  of  vindicating  the 
former  republic's  claim  to  Acre,  upon  which  Brazil  has  "ruth- 
lessly trampled."  The  Commercio  (La  Paz)  likewise  thinks 
union  with  Argentina  might  be  of  mutual  benefit.  In  Brazil  the 
scheme  is  considered  menacing  even  in  its  present  incipient 
shape.  The  official  Tribuna  (Rio  Janeiro)  scores  the  Argentine 
Government  for  "secretly  conspiring  to  change  the  political  map 
of  the  continent. "     It  adds  : 

"  While  we  are  discussing  terms  of  peace  with  reference  to  the 
disputed  territory  of  Acre,  our  sympathetic  friends  in  the  oppo- 
site camp  are  secretly  conspiring  to  renew  our  conflicts  by  incor- 
porating Bolivia  with  Argentina.  Bolivian  journals  are  even 
now  negotiating  this  idea  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  na- 
tional dignity!  Such  a  suicidal  notion,  such  infatuation,  domi- 
nates the  Bolivian  people  at  .seeing  themselves  unable  to  main- 
tain their  sovereignty  in  the  field.  We  may  see  in  this  the  result 
of  Argentine  diplomacy.  But  this  annexation  can  never  be 
effected.  Neither  Chile  nor  ourselves  would  consent.  It  would 
destroy  the  balance  of  i>ower  in  South  America." — Translations 
made  for  The  Luekarv  Dujkst. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

"Furor  Americanus."— There  was  a  time  wlien  the  question  of  w&r  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  Slates  hung  in  the  balance  by  the  weight 
of  a  hair  and  that  time  was  durinjf  the  recent  Venezuela  complication. 
This  sensational  statement,  made  in  the /Vrw^mc//^ /•///'("'//i-Af-/- (Herlint,  a 
conservative  magazine,  has  attracted  mvich  attention  in  Berlin.  "  Can  this 
really  have  been  the  case?  "asks  the  Vossische  Zeitung  {Mc\\'va).  *"In  Ger- 
many no  one  thought  of  such  a  thing."  It  deprecates  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can fury  fed  by  misrepresentations  in  the  English  press,  and  advises  that 
gifts  and  flatteries  from  (ieriuiiny  to  the  United  States  be  stopped  and  the 
cultivation  of  friendly  relations  on  a  more  dignified  basis  be  begun. 

England's  Peril.— "The  British  navy  is  not  only  the  possession  and  the 
pride  of  a  great  nation  ;  it  is  the  sole  guarantee  of  their  daily  bread,  their 
personal  liberty,  and  their  political  existence,"  says  The  Monthly  Rrvifw 
(London).  It  adds  :  "The  world's  history  shows  no  parallel  to  our  present 
l)osition  ;  it  is  n  truism  which  has  been  uttered  again  and  again,  and  which 
should  be  repeated  until  every  child  in  the  country  knows  it  by  heart,  that 
from  the  moment  when  we  cease  to  command  the  sea,  we  exist  only  upon 
KufTerance,  and  from  the  moment  when  our  navy  Is  crushed  by  an  enemy 
England  is  no  more  the  seat  of  an  empire  or  a  nation,  but  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Europe,  crowded  with  forty  millions  of  starving  and  helpless 
people." 

M.  LOUBET.  — "The  Fremh  President  is,  we  fancy,  essentially  a  grave 
and  respectable  lawyer,  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  farmstead  from  which 
he  sprang  still  visible  in  his  character  ;  without  genius,  but  a  man  of  acu- 
xnvv.  and  of  sterling  worth.  He  has  done  nothing  great,  but  under  him  no 
one  expects  disorder  :  and  if  he  has  not  picked  out  first-rate  administra- 
tors as  ministers,  he  has  chosen  men  capable  of  the  most  solid  work." 
Thus  the  London  Spfctator,  which  adds  :  "The  French  see  their  innermost 
preference  embodied  in  the  President,  and  even  when  it  rains  epigrams  in 
Paris  they  pay  him  every  reverence,  crowd  to  hear  his  plain  and  direct, 
tho  brief  speeches,  and  strive  in  every  village  he  passes  to  display  some 
evidence  of  good-will." 
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^500.00 

Cash  Prizes 

For  the  Five  Best  Reasons  why 
Everyone  Should  Use  the 


Ostermoor  $ 
Mattress 


Patent 
Elastic 
Felt 


15 


1  Person  sending:  five  best  reasons,       -    -     -     - 

2  Persons   sending  five  next    best,   BACH   $50, 

3  Persons  sending  five  next  best,   EACH   $25, 
5  Persons  sending  five  next  best,   EACH    $10, 

10   Persons  sending  five   next  best,   BACH      $5, 
125   Persons  sending  five  next  best,  EACH       $1, 

146  Prizes  amounting  to      •-_•... 


Send  for 
Free 

96= Page 
Book 


••  The  Test  of  Time,"  which  tells  about  the 
good  points  of  the  Ostermoor  Mattress  that 
we  can  think  of.  You  don't  have  to  own  an 
Ostermoor  to  enter  this  competition,  but  ex- 
perience regarding  its  qualities  might  help 
you  in  winning. 

CONDITIONS  :  All  answers  must  be  mailed  not  later 
than  midnight  July  31,  1903,  and  all  competitors  must 
answer  ail  of  the  three  following  questions  : 

1.  Do  you  own  an  Ostermoor  Mattress? 

2.  Have  you  ever  sent  for  a  copy  of  our  free  book  ?' 

3.  Do  you  wish  us  to  send  at  once  a  copy  of  "  The  Tl 
'  of  Time  "  (mailed  free)  ? 

AWARDING  OF  PRIZES 

will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Ames,  of  Ostermoor  &  Co.,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Nast,  of  Collier's  IVeekly,  Mr.  George  H.  Hazen,  of  tlic 
Century  Magazine,  Mr.  E.  W.  Spaulding,  of  the  Ladies'  Honu 
Journal,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Johns,  of  George  Batten  &  Co., 
Advertising  Agents,  who  will  judge  the  answers  and  award  the 
prizes. 


STANDARD    SIZES    A.NU    PRICES 

2  feet   6   inches   wide,  25  lbs. 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs. 

3  feet    6   inches  wide,  35  lbs. 

4  feet   wide,  40  lbs. 
4  feet    6  inches  wide,  45  lbs. 

Made  in  two  parts,  50c.  extra.     Special  sizes,  special  prices 
Express  Charges  Prepaid  Everywhere. 


$  8-351    All 

10.00  I   i?lL 

'.i.o!j  '«"2 


THIRTY  NIGHTS'  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  have  an  Ostermoor  Mattress,  sleep  on  it  30  nights,  if  it  is  not  better 
^-f  than  any  other  mattress  you  have  ever  used,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money 

will  be  refunded  immediately  without  dispute. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Agency:    The  Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


Readers  of  The  Litekart  DicmsT  are  asked  tx)  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WATER     MOTOR 

M  C  ^\  Can  be  connected 


FAN 


$ 


ill)  any  spiK"t 
or  attached  to 
wall.  Any  per- 
son can  adjust  it 
ea«ily  ind  without  effort.  Diam- 
eter. 10  inches.  Mai<es  2.000 
Revolutions  a  Minute.  'I'lirows 
a  current  nf  air  as  strong;  as  atiy 
fij  electric  fan,  without  any 
noise  <ir  annoyance.  It  has  no 
equal  for  the  sick-room. 


M|'l 


PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $1  .50      AOESTS  WANTED 
bEIJtUKi;  la  BbUl  tU.,  I)c|>t.  in.  tUI  narlLct  street,  riiila..  Pa. 


STOP   FORGETTINGI 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Litf.k.m<v  Ijigkst  is  m  receipt  ot  ttie  inl- 
lowing  books  : 

"Perkins,  the  Fakeer."— Edward  S.  Van  Zile. 
(The  Smart  Set  Publishing  Company,  $i.) 

"A  Daughter  of  Thespis."— John  D.  Barry.  (L. 
C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50.) 

"The  Mystery  of  Murray  Davenport."— Robert 
Neilson  Stephens.    (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander 
Pope."— Edited  by  Henry  W.  Boynton.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  f».) 

"Cap'n  Simeon's  Store." — George  S.  Wasson. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"At  the  Time  Appointed."— A.  Maynard  Bar- 
bour.    (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"A  Broader  Elementary  Education."— J.  P. 
Gordy.    (Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York.) 

"Indian  Summer  and  Other  Poems." — James  C. 
Challiss.     (Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston,  $1.50.) 

"Summer  Songs  in  Idleness."  —  Katherine  H. 
McDonald  Jackson.     (Richard  G.  Badger,  $1.25.) 

"Sonnets  and  Lyrics."  —  Katrina  Trask. 
Richard  G.  Badger,  $1.25.) 

"Semanoud."— Poems  by  H.  Talbot  Kummer. 
(Richard  G.  Badger,  |i.) 

"The  Jewish  Encyclopedia."  —  Volume  IV. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Coinpany.) 

"The  Housing  Handbook."  —  W.  Thompson. 
(National  Housing  Reform  Council,  London.) 

"The  Testimony  of  Reason."  —  Samuel  L. 
Phillips.     (The  Neal  Publishing  Company.) 

"The  Modern  Obstacle."  —  Alice  Duer  Miller. 
C^Charler  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"Brief  Greek  Syntax."- Herbert  Weir  Smyth. 
(The  American  Book  Company.) 

"The  Roman  Road."— Zack.    (Charles  Scribner's  \ 
Sons,  $1  50. ) 

"The  American  Advance." — Edmund  J.  Carpen 
ter.     (John  Lane,  $2.50  net.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 
The  Open  Door. 

By   ROSAMUND  ^L\I<RI01T  W'AT  SON. 

O  listen  for  her  step  when  the  fire  burns  hollow, 
When  the  low  flame  whispers  and  the  white  ash 
sinks. 
When  all  about  the  chamber  shadows  troop  and 
follow 
As  drowsier    yel    the    hearth's   red    watchliyi 
blinks. 

While  bare  black  night  through  empty  casements 
staring 
Waits  to   storm    the  wainscot  till   the  fire  lies 
dead, 
last  along  the   snow-bound  waste  little  feet  arc 
faring— 
Hush-and  listen— listen — init  never  turn   your 
head. 

Leave  the  door  upon  the  latch— she  could  never 
reach  it — 
You  would  hear  he."  crying. 'crying  there   till 
break  of  day, 
Out  on  the  cold  moor,  mid  the  snows  that  bleach  it, 
Weeping  as  once  in  the  long  years  past  away. 

Lean  deeper  in    the  settle-corner    lest    she    find 
you — 
Find  and  g^row  fearsome,  too  afraid  to  stay  : 


Generalities  are  not  Convincing  1 
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FOX  TYPEWRITER 

IS   WHAT   MAKES   IT   PRK-EMINKNT. 

COMPARE  the  touch  of  "THE  FOX" 

with  otiier  machines. 

COMPARE  the  adjustable  typebar  hanger, 
insuring  perfect  alignment  always,  with  others. 

COMPARE  the  automatic  ribbon  movement, 
the  speed  escapement,  the  ball-bearing  carriage, 
the  key  dip,  the  line  lock. 

Comparison  beside  any  other  Typewriter  will 
show  why  so  many  large  users  are  displacing  all 
other  typewriters  with  "The  Fox;"  the  reason 
is  evident,  the  Fox  is  a  superior  machine.  We 
want  you  to  examine  the  Fox.  Our  free  trial 
plan  enables  any  responsible  firm  or  person  to  try 
it  for  ten  days.  Let  us  send  a  machine  to  you 
for  comparison  and  trial.      Catalogue  on   request. 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.,   Ltd. 

550  FRONT  ST.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


z' 


A  Perfect  Typewriter 

The  New  Improved  Odell  No.  4 


Only 


PARK-BENCH  YARNS  and 
"SMART  SET'  STORIES 

JITST   <»rT.       Don't    mi.ss    it. 
8ur«-  t.'   ili-ar.c.    10rtn.  postpaid. 

T.  (  .\KKV  J^  CO.. 
4n3  CmuhI  Mrvet,  Mew  York 


A  practlpftl  and  diirnlilo  t.vi<cwriler  that  wp  irnarant«« 
to  be  acfurato  and  Ratisfurtory.  Can  Ih»  0|n*rat4-<l  t>.v  any- 
one. The  work  la  in  full  \Uvr  of  tin-  oiicrator,  tlii'"|irlnt 
liilf  liflnK  doni'  dint't  from  tli«>  typr,  wiilcli  Incliidi  s  a  lull 
net  of  capital  and  small  U'ttfro,  Hiriins  Hn<l  |innriii.iii<iM 
ni.'irkK.  It  Ik  the  most  simple  in  eonst  ruction,  has  fiweot 
pait.s,  i!i  all  metal  except  Ink  roller  ami  nihlier  roll.  Wc 
Ifiiaranleu  the  "Odell''  airainst  ordinary  wear  for  one 
year  nnd  will  cheerfully  repla.-e,  free,  any  parts  that 
shi>\ild  prove  dpfe<'live.  It  manifolds  perfectly,  and  the 
iiliv'nmint  Is  ab'^olutely  areiirate.  This  is  a  reliable  and 
diiiiible  machine  mnnuracliired  for  IheusteofHll  peisoni) 
d<'>lrliiir  (he  eonvenienci-  of  a  typewriter  willumt  the  ex- 
peii-e  of  the  hitrh  priced  maehinis.  Ilandiiomelv  nickel- 
platt<l.  We  are  sole  airiiits.  Money  refuntbd  if  not 
siitisfactory.     .\ddress  I>epl.  It. 

THE       F"AIR         ESTAItMSHED 

state.  Adams  and  Dearborn  Streets.  Chicago.  III. 
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Do  you  hear  the  hinge  of   the  ouken  press  behinil 
you  ? 
There  ail   her  toys  were  kept,  there  she  useJ  to 
play. 

Do  you   hear  the  light,  li^jht  foot,  the  faint  sweet 
laughter  ? 

Happy  stir  and  murmi.r  of  a  child  that  plays  ; 
Slowly  the  darkness  creeps  up  from  floor  to  rafter. 

Slowly  the  falling  snow  covers  all  the  ways. 

Falls  as  it  fell  once  on  a  tide  past  over. 
Golden  the  hearth  glowed  then,  bright  the  win- 
dows shone  ; 
And  still,  still  she  comes  through  the  sullen  drifts 
above  her 
Home  to  the  cold  hearth   tho  all  the  lights  are 
gone. 

Far  or  near  no  one  knew — none   would   now  re- 
remember — 
Where  she  wandered  no  one  knew,  none  will 
ever  know  ; 
Somewhere,  .Spring  must  give  her  flowers,  some- 
where white  December 
Call   her  from  the  moorland   to  her  playthings 
through  the  snow. 

—  In  May  Scribner's  Magazine. 

Sno^v  in  May. 

By  Mildred  I.  McNeal. 
She  kisses  lovingly  the  crocus'  lip. 
Seeks  out  the  violet  by  its  mossy  stone, 
And  fondles,  while  she  may,  the  early  ferns — 
This  childless  mother  longing  for  her  own. 

—In  May  LippincotCs  Magazine. 

Revealment, 
By  Madison  Cawein. 
A  sense  of  sadness  in  the  golden  air, 
A  dreaminess,  that  has  no  part  in  care,— 
As  if  the  Season,  by  some  woodland  pool, 
Braiding  theearlj-  blossoms  in  her  hair, 
Seeing  her  loveliness  reflected  there. 
Had  sighed  to  find  herself  so  beautiful. 

A  pensivene.»s,  a  feeling  as  of  fear. 
Holy  and  dim  as  of  a  mystery  near, — 

As  if  the  World  about  us  listening  went. 
With  lifted  finger  and  hand-hollowed  ear, 
Hearkening  a  music  that  we  can  not  hear. 

Haunting  the  quickening  earth  and  firmament. 

A  yearning  of  the  soul  that  has  no  name. 
Expectancy  that  is  both  wild  and  tame,— 

As  if  the  Earth,  from  out  its  azure  ring 
Of  heavens,  looked  to  see,  as  white  as  flame  — 
.\s  Perseus  once  tochained  Andromeda came- 

The  swift,  divine  revealment  of  the  Spring. 

—In  May  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Tv70  Voices. 

By  JOH.v  Vance  Cheney. 
The  winds  at  play  on  a  breezy  day, 
Sweet,  sweet  to  hear  what  they  sing  and  say  ; 
But  sweeter  the  murmur  of  winds  that  blow 
When  onlj-  the  heart  and  the  high  leaves  know. 
— In  May  Harper's  Magazine. 
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PERSONALS. 


A  Vatican  Episode.— F.  Monlajfue  Handle}?,  the 
American  scuIp>tor,  tells  of  an  episode  which  he 
■witnessed  at  the  Vatican  and  which  is  quoted  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Host  : 

A  young  New  Yorker  wintering  in  Rome  had 
joined  the  Circolo  di  San  Pietro,  a  club  to  which 
most  of  the  young  Roman  noblemen  belong  and 
whose  object  is  charity.  Shortly  after  his  admis- 
sion he  was  notified  that  an  audience  was  to  be 
given  by  the  Pope  to  several  hundred  people  on  a 
certain  date,  and  that  his  name  had  been  placed 
on  the  list  of  club  members  who  would  help  to  re- 
ceive. Full-dress  is  always  worn  at  these  audi- 
ences, and  the  club  members  wear  a  badge  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  guests.  Our  young  friend, 
being  somewhat  of  a  dandy,  added  a  few  sprays 
of  lilies-of-the-valley  to  his  costume.  Now,  it  is  a 
strict  rule  of  the  Vatican  that  no  flowers  shall  be 
worn,  but  of  course  no  one  thought  of  a  "  Circolo  " 
man  ignoring  the  fact,  and  nothing  was  said  to 
him. 

As  Leo  XIII.  appeared,  carried  in  his  big  gilded 
chair,  the  receiving-men  walked  up,  as  is  their 
wont,  to  kiss  his  hand.  When  the  New  Yorker 
approached,  the  Pope  looked  admiringly  at  this 
fair,  stalwart  youth,  so  unlike  his  young  Romans, 
and  then,  noting  the  forbidden  flowers,  smiled 
gently. 

"  \S'e  do  not  wear  flowers  in  the  Vatican,  my 
son,"  he  said,  taking  the  offending  blossoms  as  if 
to  cast  them  away,  but  he  hesitated,  smelled  their 
fragrant  petals,  and  then,  suddenly  changing  his 
mind,  he  returned  them  to  the  owner. 

"  Keep  them,"  he  almost  whispered,  "and  may 
your  life  be  as  spotless  as  they  now  are." 

Iturou  von  Sternberg  .Sees  the  President 
Off.— The  only  representative  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  who  went  to  the  railway  station  tosee  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  off  on  his  long  Western  journey 
was  Baron  von  Sternberg.  A  large  crowd  was 
present,  including  prominent  officials,  but  the 
President  saw  the  baron  at  once,  and,  according 
to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  jumping  forward  with  his 
usual  enthusiasm,  he  grasped  the  baron's  hand 
and  exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  Speck,  what  are  you  doing  here?  Come 
to  see  me  off?     Why,  that's  perfectly  lovely." 

Then  when  the  baron  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Presidential  trip  would  be  a  pleasant  one, 
the  President  asked  : 

•*  Are  you  going  to  be  here  when  I  get  back?" 
An  affirmative  reply  brought  : 

"  Then  we'll  have  some  more  bully  rides  to- 
gether.    By  the  way,  where  are  your  horses?" 

The  baron  said  they  were  still  in  India. 

"Then  you  shall  ride  mine,"  replied  the  Presi- 
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Wtiy  Some  Men  Succeed  h 

A  MAN'S  SUCCESS  is  largely  due  to  his  ability  to  learn 
things  and  to  put  what  he  knows  into  practice.  If  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  can  give  you  the  living  facts 
about  any  trade,  profession  or  calling —  teach  you  ironwork- 
ing,  chernistry,  engineering,  science,  philosophy  or  history  — 
can  you  aflordtogo  without  it,  especially  when  you  may  now 
get  it  for  a  few  cents  a  day  ?  It  contains  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  helps  men  to  succeed. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  is  without  a  peer.  It  supplies 
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dent.  "  1  want  you  to  riJe  them  all  the  time  I  am 
away.  Promise  me  you  will.  My  horses  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  will  be  in  the  stable  here  during  our 
absence,  and  I  want  you  to  use  them.  You  (turn- 
ing to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cowles)  are  to  see  that  my 
horses  are  at  the  disposal  of  Baron  Sternberg  dur- 
ing my  absence,  and  see  to  it  also  that  he  rides 
them." 

The  baron  promised  that  he  would. 

"  But  I'm  afraid,"  he  protested,  "  they  can't  carry 
my  weight." 

At  this  the  President  laughed  heartily,  as  the 
Sternberg  physique  is  diminutive.  The  President 
gave  over  half  his  time  while  waiting  for  a  per- 
sonal chat  with  the  German  envoy.  Later,  after 
the  visitors  had  left  the  car  and  just  as  the  train 
started,  Mr.  Roosevelt  hurried  out  on  the  rear 
platform  and  called  : 

"  Baron,  baron " 

As  the  German  minister  turned  the  President 
waved  his  hand  and  called  out  : 

"I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  again,  baron,  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  coming  to  see  me  off.  It 
was  lovely  of  you.    I  am  perfectly  de-light-ed." 

One  I'lace  Left  for  General  <;raiit.  — At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  Confederate  veterans  in  Rich- 
mond, many  amusing  tales  were  told.  One  of 
them  was  how  General  Grant  got  the  worst  of  it 
at  the  hands  of  a  Southern  woman.  The  Balti- 
more Sun  tells  the  story  : 

While  Grant  was  in  Charles  City  county  an  old 
lady  sent  one  of  her  grandchildren  to  him  to  ask 
where  he  was  going. 

"Tell  your  grandmother,"  said  (ieneral  Grant, 
"  that  I  am  going  to  Richmond  or  Petersburg,  or 
heaven  or  h — 1." 

In  a  little  while  the  boy  returned  and  said  : 

"Grandmother  says  you  can  not  go  to  Richmond, 
for  General  Lee  is  there  ;  you  can  not  go  to  Peters- 
burg for  Beauregard  is  there  ;  and  you  can  not  go 
to  heaven,  for  General  Jackson  is  there." 

General  Grant  very  readi'iv  saw  that  only  one 
place  was  left  to  him  in  case  he  wanted  to  go 
somewhere. 

A.  Cool  Monarch.— King  Victor  Emmanuel  III., 
of  Italy,  is  known  for  a  man  of  dauntless  courage 
and  iron  nerves.  To  show  this,  T/ie  Saturday 
Evening  Post  tells  the  following  story  : 

A  few  years  ago  while  holding  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  a  regiment  of  artillery  he  was  intrusted 
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Simplex  Adding  iiHacliines 

are  as  necessary  to  the  proper  equipment  of  an 
office  or  factory  as  typewriters.  They  save 
time,  worr^-,  money — and  can't  make  errors. 
They  are  the  only  practical  adding  and  listing 
machines  that  sell  at  popular  prices— $50, 
$75  and  $150.  We  own  the  patents,  factory, 
tools,  dies  and  patterns  to  manufacture  these 
machines.  We  need  more  capital  to  push  their 
sale  \-igorously.  We  want  individual  stock- 
holders in  amounts  from  $10  to  $500.  Pre- 
ferred stock,  7  per  cent  dividends;  special  in- 
ducements. Only  limited  amount  of  stock  for 
sale.  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars— 
don't  delay.    It's  your  opportunity. 

Simplex  Adding  Machine  Co., 

265  Dearborn  St.— CHICAGO 


SEND    FOR    FREE    SAMPLES 

of  the  fabric  (natural  and  white)  used  in 


Belfast 


LINEN  UNDERWEAR 
"Thact  Weatrs" 


Ideal  for  Summer — but  no 
room  here  for  argument ;  to 
learn  all  about  it  and  its 
many  advantages  send  for 
our  free  book,  and  the  sam- 
ples. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
■with  Belfast  Mesh,  write  to  us. 


Belfast   Mesh  Underwear  Co. 

334  Mechanic  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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with  the  testing  of  a  new  cannon  that  the  army 
was  then  experimenting  with.  He  proceeded  to 
the  trial  field  accompanied  by  several  ofKcers  of 
rank  and  the  inventor,  and  after  a  short  explana- 

•  tion  of  the  relative  points  of  the  gun,  order  was 

•  given  to  aim  it  at  the  target. 

I  At  the  first  shot  the  huge  engine  of  destruction 
exploded  near  the  breech  with  a  terrible  crash, 
and  the  panic-stricken  men  fled  precipitately. 
Not  so  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  did  not  stir  an 
inch,  but,  turning  with  an  amused  smile  to  the 
frightened  officers,  reassured  them  chaflfingly: 

"Xo  danger   now,  gentlemen,"  he   said  calmly  ; 
"you  should  have  fled  before  the  explosion." 


Coinin<r  Events. 


May    19. — Convention    of   the    American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians,  at  Indianapolis. 

May  19-21.— Convention   of  the  Military  Surgeons' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  at  Boston. 

May   19-22.— United    Confederate    Veterans'    Na- 
tional Reunion,  at  New  Orleans. 

("onvention  of   the  National   Master  Plumbers' 
Association,  at  San  Francisco. 

May  21-24.— Convention   of   the   National   Railway 
Agents'  Association,  at  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

May  22-28. — Convention   of  the  National    Electric 
Li){hl  Associaiicin,  at  Chicago. 

Slay  20-22.— Convention  of  the  Sunshine  Society, 
at  New  York. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Manchli<i.\, 

May  4— Ministers  in  Peking  discuss  with  Prince 
Ching  the  Manchurian  demands  of  Russia; 
the  demands  are  the  same  in  eflfect  as  those 
originally  cabled,  despite  Russia's  denial. 

May  8. — The  Russian  troops  reoccupy  New- 
Chwang  and  fortify  points  between  Lioa  and 
Valu  rivers. 

May  9.— The  Russian  troops  withdraw  from 
'New-Chwang. 

The  Balkans. 

May  4. —An  engagement  occurs  at  Monastir  be- 
tween Turkish  troops  and  revolutionists. 

Jlay  5.— News  of  an  engagement  between  Turks 
and  revolutionists  at  Okrina,  on  May  2,  is 
received. 

May  f\. — The  Porte  addresses  a  sharp  note  to 
Bulgaria  holding  it  responsible  for  outrages 
committed  in  Macedonia. 

May  7.— Bulgaria  returns  the  Porte's  note. 

May  9 — A  supposed  agent  of  the  Macedonian 
insurgents  blows  un  a  mosque  at  Kuprili,  on 
May  2,  burying  200  Moslems  in  the  rums. 
The  Turkish  Government  apologizes  to  the 
Bulgarian  diplomatic  agent  at  (Constanti- 
nople for  domiciliary  visits  by  police  and 
arrests  of  Bulgarians'  in  that  city;  the  (iov- 
ernment  also  requests  Austria  and  Italy  to 
withdraw  their  war-ships  from  Salouica. 

Orm  u  FouKiGN  News. 

May  4.  — King  Edward   leaves  I'aris  and   arrives 

at  Cherbourg;    Kiupcror  William  attends-  a 

military  review  near  Rome. 
Thousands  of    Jews   are    fleeing    from    KiefT, 

Russia,  fearing  an  antisemite  crusade. 
A  Nicaraguan  rebel  ship  sinks  a  government 

ship;    ilie  revolutionists  are   reported  to  be 

gaining  ground. 

^ay  5.— -King  Edward  arrives  in  London  ;  Em- 
peror William  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
visit  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Monte  Ca- 
sino. 
The  associated  Chambers  of  Agriculture  in 
.  London  protest  against  the  abolition  of  the 
grain  tax. 

The  Italian  Under-Secretary  of  State  makes  a 
statement     '"    regard    to'  the    international 
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MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


ON'T  be  confused  by  all  this  talk 
about  White  Lead  chalking,  for 
this  is  one  of  its  most  desirable 
properties.  Pure  White  Lead  properly- 
applied  will  not  crack,  peel  or  scale,  but 
when  it  fails  will  do  so  gradually  from 
outside  wear. 

It  will  protect  whatever  it  is  applied 
to  a^  long  as  a  vestige  of  the  paint  re- 
mains, and  does  not  require  to  be  scraped 
or  burned  off  when  repainting  becomes 
necessary. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 

Natio7ial  Lead  Co.,  lOO    William  Street,  New  York. 


ALWAYS     READY     FOR     USE 

No  Honing !     No  Grinding ! 


Full  Hollow  <;round, 
if!f..'>0  caeli. 

Itoiiblc  Concave  for 
extrii  hard 
beartlM, 

«a.uo. 


Send  for  free 
book,  "HINTS 
TO  SHAVERS." 


THE 


^ 


RAZOR. 

NO  SMARTING  AFTER  SHAVING 

WITH    OKUINARV   CAREFl'L   USE   WILL 

KEEP  AN  EDGE  FOR  YEARS  WITHOUT  HONING. 

By  all  dealers  in  High  Grade  Cutlery  or  sent  by  manufacturers  postpaid. 
Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN,  Makers  of    J^j^T    Cutlery,445-44<>  Broadway.  New  York. 


A  Baa 
Compiexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and  clears  up  the  com- 
plexion.   Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

FREE— One  full  pize  25c.  box,  mailed 
oiu't;  only,  upon  reciiiii  of  '.'c.  Htanip. 

A.  J.  Oilman,   41  Amtor  HouaB,M.Y. 


WANTED 


■liV 


ItVNcllKS,  TIMKKK  I.AN1>, 
U.I  I  ITY  n«)l"KUIY,  Mil.l.s, 
.K"<KHY,  ItoOTASIIOK. 


Ten  Days  FREE  TRiAL 

S^j^^aTlowcd  on  oviTV  bicycle  bouKbc  of  MM 
bcfort-  purchaHO  is  btndlnK- 
Wc  ship  t".  O.  I>.  on  approval  to 

nnvono  without  n  crnt  d'/xj.sit. 

Now  1903  Modets 

/'Beilimo,"  f"r>t.  sa.73 
\'/Co»Mmck,"  n;";::lZ^  S10.7B 
Y'Slberlan,"  :x^.„  S1S.7B 
"fteudorf,"  B<*iiu.*r  1/4.75 

QO  liittrr  hirvrlog  at  any  price. 

A"i/  ollirr  iii'iii  or  mcx<<  I  i/itu  uvinf  at 
ntit-lhinl  iiiuiil  pn\f.  Choice  of  any 
standard  tires  aud  best  equipment  oa 

"I  our  blcvclcn.     Kfnmurat  ffuarante*. 

ItlDKR  AUKNTMlTANTKDIiicntTtoniobar 

ij.lr  whr^l  at  iipeciatpric^ttDA  Uk9  wArn  tar 
iini.nwr.iv.iroaj.li.  Thrrt'tbtgmonri/ (nit. 

lood    2nd-han(l  Wheels   $3  to  $3, 

III'    lll'Y    •   Mrrrlr  until  J..ni  li.n  »rltt«i  f.tr  out  tim 
'ltd    l.rfi*  (■lu.l.,*r*iif.lo  onfT*ill.(:i  ftcd  fuU  d.KTiptkcifc 

MEAD  GYGLE  GOm     DepL  62G,  Chlcaga 


Keal  Kjital.-  i;»|.rrt. 


vlM'W  \  I;k.   hmiI    otli.T  Blori'ti  for 

<    \-ll IN.      IK    YOl     WANT 

I  <.   ^1   I  I  r   UV.W.  KSTATK  or 

i:i  ^1  N  I  ■--  .  inciltir  whcrr  loeuL-d, 
III  iiihI  iirlccMit  mice.  IK 
^Ol  \\  ANT  TO  HIY  any  kind  of 
reiil  i.«tnt«  iir  IhikIiio-  iiny»hrr<'  wrlto 
iiir  to-ilny.  Iill  Mil'  «hiit  you  want.  I 
(•nil  KJivo  you  tltiie  iiihI  luiuiey.  Unnk 
leriiiiiirii.    K:.tal.ll..li.  d  1K.S1. 

KIIANK   I'.  <I,KVKI,AND. 
•    '.Mb  .\damii  Kxprtto)  UuildInK,  Chlca(;o. 


CENT  per  CENT" 

t  M,. nihil  HiifiiFlno  prcwnltni-  lln.inc-ial 
ii.l.s.  ili:iii.-«  mid  iMfMiiiiaticiii  in  an  iiiiiT- 
•-Iliil,'  manner  Ml  "•nl.  n  vmr.  Tlirw 
mumiIih'  dial  filhM'iij'lloli  lU  (rnU,  »tHlll|i8 
"1  .MlMi.     Salliiilec.il.}   flee. 

Mitchell ,  Schinei  Z>  Barnes.  52  Bw^y  New  York 


TREES  SLTCKED  WHERE 

r'-lNur-irv      OTHERS  FAIL 

it  H....W  Ir..-.    H.niilt  .f  :>  v..ir-i'....|"  ri.neo 

STARK  BROi,  Louisiana.  Mo.;  OaosviUc.  N.  V.;  Etc 
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Pears' 

People  have  no  idea  how 
crude  and  cruel  soap  can  be. 

It  takes  off  dirt.  So  far, 
so  good;  but  what  else  does 
it  do. 

It  cuts  the  skin  and  frets 
the  under-skin;  makes  red- 
ness and  roughness  and 
leads  to  worse.  Not  soap, 
but  the  alkali  in  it. 

Pears'  Soap  has  no  free,  al- 
kali in  it.  It  neither  reddens 
nor  roughens  the  skin.  It  re- 
sponds to  water  instantly;  wash- 
esand  rinses  off  in  a  twinkling;  is 
as  gentle  as  strong;  and  the 
after-effect  is  every  way  good. 
Established  over  loo  j-ears. 


Williams] 

Shai/inq 
Stich^ 

Men  of  luxurious  and 
refined  tastes  are  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less 
than  Williams'  Shaving 
Stick.     Its  creamy,  heal- 
ing   lather,    convenience 
of    form,    and    attractive 
style,  leave   nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Pru-,\  Twenty-five  Cents,  of  all  Druggists 
The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury, Cti 


GRAY  HAIR.    R£ST0F.I:D 

"WALNITTA"  HAllt  STAIN 

is  prepared  from  xue  juice  of  Die  Fhilip- 
piiie  Islands  walnut,  and  restores  Gray, 
jtreaked.  Faded  or  Bieaciied  Hair,  Kje- 
k  brows.  Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  ori^nal 
color.  Instantaneously.  Givesan y snade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash^H  or  rub  off.  Contains  do  poisons, 
and  is  not  arjuky  or  greasy.  "Walnutta*' 
Hair  Stain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid.  To  convince  vou  of  its 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  battle  postpaid  for  20c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  DIst.  Office  78,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


movement  for  a   simuluineous  reJuction  of 
naval  forces. 
May  6.— Kniperor   William   leaves  Rome   on  his 
retuin  to  Berlin. 

Lord  LansJowne  tleclares  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  Great  Britain  would  resist  an  at- 
tempt by  any  Power  to  establish  a  naval 
l>ase  on  a  fortified  fort  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  House  of  Commons  adopts  a  resolution 
guaranteeing  the  Transvaal  loan  of  $175,000,- 
000;  Secretary  Chamberlain  makes  a  speech 
on  the  future'of  South  Africa. 

The  Austrian  Government  decides  not  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
May  7.— The   Irish    Land   bill   passes  its  second 
reading  in   the  House  of  Commons  by  4^3 
votes  to  26. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  elected  president  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  London. 

The  ten  volumes  sent  by  President  Roosevelt 
are  received  by  the  Pope. 

General   Baden-Powell  denies  the  report  that 
he  criticized  the  American  cavalry. 
May  S.  — Bubonic  plague  is  discovered  at  Callao, 

Peru. 
May  9. — The  Venezuelan  cabinet  resigns. 

Emperor  William  causes  his  Minister  of  War, 
General  Gossier,  to  resign. 

The  Transvaal  loan  is  largely  oversubscribed 
at  the  Bank  of  England. 
May  lo.^A  fire  in  Ottawa,  Ont.,  burns  hundreds 
"of  houses  and  causes  considerable  damage. 

Domestic. 

The  Pkesiof.nt's  Trip. 

May  4.— President  Roosevelt  spends  the  day  in 
Colorado,  stopping  at  various  points. 

May  5  — The  President  arrives  in  New  Mexico, 
speaking  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque. 

May  6. —  The  President  and  his  party  explores 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  in 
Arizona. 

May  7. — President  Roosevelt  is  welcomed  to 
California  at  Redlands,  where  he  makes  a 
speech  advocating  the  extension  of  irriga- 
tion. 

May  8.— The  President  visits  Pasadena  and  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Maj-  9. — The  President  arrives  at  Monterey,  Cal. 
The  Post-Office  Scandals. 

May  4.— Postmaster-General  Payne  receives  the 
reply  of  Charles  Emory  Smith  to  the  charges 
that  he  suppressed  investigation  of  the  De- 
partment's doings. 

May  5. — Postmaster-General  Paj-ue  calls  on  S. 
\V.  TuUoch  for  proof  of  bis  charges  of  ir- 
regularities in  the  Post-Office  department. 

May  8. — Postmaster-General  Payne  suspends  A. 
\V.  Machen,  chief  of  the  free-delivery  service. 

OthI'R  Domestic  News. 

May  4. — The  United  States  .Supreme  Court  de- 
cides that  the  statute  respecting  bribery  at 
elections  of  persons  protected  by  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  is  unconstitutional. 
Officials  who  returned  to  Washington  from  St. 
Louis  complain  of  their  treatment  at  the  ex- 
position dedication  ceremonies. 

May  5.— Final  permission  to  sign  the  Venezuelan 
arbitration  protocol  reaches  the  representa- 
tives of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
A  score  of  persons  are  drowned  in  the  sinking 
of  the  steamer  Saginaw  on  the  Virginia 
coast,  near  Fenwick  Island. 
Robert  McLane,  Democrat,  is  elected  mayor 
of  Baltimore. 

May  6.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  delegates 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Conference  at  Geneva. 
The  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives  re- 
jects the  woman-sufi^rage  bill. 

May  7. — Former  Mayor  Ames,  of  Minneapolis,  is 
found  guilty  of  accepting  a  §600  bribe. 

May  8. — Secretary  Root  exonerated  General 
Baldwin  from  the  charge  of  criticizing  Fili- 
pino and  negro  soldiers. 

Maj^  9.— A  supposed  infernal  machine,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite,  is 
found  on  board  the  Cunard  liner  Umbria  just 
before  she  sailed. 

May  10.— A  blue  book  is  issued  containing  the 
correspondence  and  dispatches  relating  to 
the  Venezuelan  controversy. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  issues  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  appointment,  as  a 
rural  free-delivery  carrier  in  Tennessee,  of 


DERMOPHILE 
UNDERWEAR 

Made  In  France  of  the  best  and 
most  carefully  selected  wool 
for  Men,  Women  and  CMldren. 

ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEED 
NOT  TO  SHRINK 

or  Money  Kefunded. 

Each  garment  iy  indi-viduiilly  tf-eatcd  by  ;i  secret 
procrss  which  makes  ii  positively  unshrinkable, 
under  any  conditions,  and  at  flii;  Siime  time  strcncvh- 
ene  the  fibre  and  preserves  us  beauviful  so'tness. 
Thus 

"DERMOPHILE -Friend  to  the  SKin "- 

CD51S  no  mure  than  SHRINKABLH  MAKES  of  Same 
Quality  Wool. 
.  All  dealer^s  who  .sell  the  bt^t  have  Dertnbnhlle  in 
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The  DermopliileCo. 

456  Broome  St.. 


Invalid  Rolling 

Reclining 

Seashore 

Chairs 


Restful,  and  ni.itie 
long^  wear.    This   is  the 
largest  factory  in  the  i 
—  built  by  highest  quality  at 
=»      lowest  prices.   If  your 
—^     dealer  does  not  carry 
ine  we  will  ship  you  direct 
freight  charges  anywhere 


iie  United  States 
Special  needs  supplied  to  order 
personal  supervision. 
IVritefor  iliustrated 

Pliila4elphia  Baby 

Carriage  Factory 
755  >  Spring  Garden  Street 
Phlladelptila,  Pa. 
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As  An  Aid  to  Digestion  '^°  ^<==^"'"'"-f? .=•:'"  c<"?- 

Purer  and  more  healthfu 


1  no  sea,sonmg  can  com-      ^  ,     ^  n 

'  pare  with  Mcllhenny's  ^nho^CO   &aUCC 
ful  than  ground  pepper.  *^  •*«^t>*«'«'-'     v^ 

It  gives  a  delightful  flavor  to  Soups,  Salads,  Gravies,  etc.     At  your  dealer 
Interesting  Booklet  of  .Vew  Recipes  Free.    Address  .MdLHEXWS  TABASCO.  Hew  Iberia.  I 
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John  C.  Allgood,  colored,  who  was  prevented 
from  doing  his  duly. 
Former  Lieutenant-Governor  Lee,  of  Missouri, 
declares  that  he  was  given  $io,cxx>  with  which 
to  bribe  seven  senators. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  sbou'id 
be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LlTERARy 

DiGKsT."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Second-Prize  Two-er. 

I'Rom.KM   711. 

XXLX.  MOTTO:  "One  Way." 

By  D.  T.  Brock,  Winnetka,  lU. 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 


DIAMONDJ^.^ 


The  loved  one's 
*    emblem  of  her  bethroth.il  should 
he  a  Di.imond  solit.iire  ring.     Inaddition  to  being 
beautiful  it  should  be  valuable     The  giver  should  remim 
that  it  is  a  life-gift ;    that  it  lasts  forever  and  every  day  reminds  the  wearer 
of  the  giver  and  his  generosity.     He  should  also  remember,  that  it  will  be  the  best  in- 
vestment to  which  money  ran  be  put,  for  Diamonds  increase  in  value  at  the  rate  of  about  2f  pe 
cent    annually.      On  ihe    LOFTIS  SYSTEM,    the  most   beautiful    Diamond   rings,    brooches, 
studs,  lockets,  earrings,  cuff  buttons,  watches,  etc.,  may  be  bought  on  the  INVESTMENT  PLAN. 
You  simply  select  the  article  from  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  and  it  will  be  delivered 
at  your  door  with  all  express  charges  paid.     Only  one-fifth    of  the   price  need  be   paid  at  first;   the 
balance  falling  due   in   a   series  of   small   payments  extending   over  eight  months.     No   interest   is 
charged;  no  security  is  required  and  no  publicity  is  created  when  you  open  a  CONFIDENTIAL  CHARGE 
ACCOUNT  with  us.     When  you  make  a  selection  it  is  always  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  your 
money  will  be  promptly  returned  in  case  you  decide  not  to  purchase.     We  are  the   largest  concern  in  the 
business  and  one  of  the  oldest  (Established  l.'*.S8.)  We  sell  only  the  finest  Diamonds  and  our  prices  are  irom 
10  to  20  per  rent  lower  than  those  of  other  dealers.     Every  Diamond  is  sold   under  a  written  guarantee  of 
quality  and  value,  and  at  any  time  in  the  future  will  be  accepted  at  full  price  in  exchange   for  other  goods  or 
a  larger  Diamond.    Our  Confidential  Credit  System  is  open  to  all   honest  persons  without  regard  to 

their  financial  worth ;  but  to  those  who  prefer  to  pay 
cash  we  make  the  most  astounding  and  liberal  offer  ever 
made.  It  is  no  less  than  guaranteeing  the  return  of  all 
money  paid— less  ten  per  cent,  at  any  time  within  one 
year.  Please  write  lor  our  Catalogue  wfiich  fully 
illustrates  our  beautiful  goods;  quotes  the  lowest  prices 
and  explains  our  popular  svstem  in  ever>'  detail.  We 
also  send  a  Souvenir  Booklet  which  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  any  person  interested  in 
Diamonds.  We  refer  to  your  local  bank — step  in  and 
ask  them  to  tell  you  how  we  stand  in  the  business  world. 
They  will  consult  their  Dun  or  Uradstreet  book  of  com- 
mercial ratings,  and  tell  you  that  no  house  stands 
higher  in  credit,  responsibility  or  promptness. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  (SL  CO. 

Diamond  Importers  and  Manufacturing  Jewelers 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


n-i  to  0«  state 

btatf  anti  \V.isl,ini,'t..:i 


\\  line  -  i  en   i^ieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Second-Prize  Three-er. 

FRi^BLt.VI   718. 

XXXVL    MOTTO:    "Honi  soil  qui   mal  y  pense." 

By  Dr.  Tm.   Schaad,  Schaafhausen.  Switzerland. 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 


White  — Seven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


KitchenUten^ 

HAVING  THIS 

TRADE  NARK 


BURNED  IN  the: 
ENiAt^Cl. 

ARE  SAFE 


NO  POISON 

H&.S  ever   been  found 
in  the  enzwmel  of 

A^^ate  Nickel-Steel 

The  Blue  Label  Proves  It. 


Sold  by  leading  House-f  vtrmshing  and  Department 

Stores  everywhere.    Send  for  Booklet. 
If  substitutes  are  offered  write  us. 
I^nlnnce  <&  Grosjean  IVIfs:-  Co., 
New  York.  Boston.  Chicago. 


KitchenUten^ 

HAVING  THIS 

TRADE  MARK 


BURNED  IN  THC^ 
ENAMEL  ^ 

ARE  SAFE 


Small  Savings       C% 
Can  Fairly  Earn  ^ 


|NVKSTI.N(J     only    in    kUI- 

thi.s  C'oni|iiiiiy  has  <'very 
year  incn-ascd  its  Kiir|iliiH 
aft«r  iiayiog  its  pfitronH  :> 
l)er  cent. 

fipcm-nt.  iM>r  nniuini  nalil 
'luiirli'i'ly  l).v  ctii-.k.  Willi- 
•  Iriiwuin  111  iilcniinri-  wlllumt 
I01.X  of  <ll%'lilen<li<.  I'liilvr 
i-mImtvIkIoii  i.r  HlnU.  Ilimk- 
liiK  l><-|.iirtni.  lit. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,100,000 
Assets,     .     .     .    $1,600,000 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


i5  one  of  the  srrc.itcsl  Kit!';  th.it  N.itiire  can 
Ih-Mow.  It  conies  to  these  who  ohty  her 
laws.    Nature's  food  is  grain— and  fruit. 

*inaltan)ita 

i'>  whole  who.1t  improifn.ntcd  Willi  Kirlcy  malt, 
■  I  isontd  with  salt,  ihorouKhly  cooked,  daintily 
ll.ikcd,  to.iMfd  to  nut-hrown  crispncss.  It 
ni.ikes  a  di-linhtful.  appeti/inK,  natisfyinsr  meal 
-  inorninir,  noon,  nifthl.  Delicious whenscrvcd 
with  frcih  lu5ciou.s  (mil. 

Afo   Work,   no  heat; 
Just  cream— then  eat. 


Malld-Vita    Pure    Food    Company, 

I   ,::;,  (,,.',.,  Michigan,!'.  S,  A, 


Don't   leave  comfort,    con- 
venience and  order  at  home 
when  you  travel.      Take 
them  along    by    packing 
your  clothes  in  a 

Stallman 
DresscrTrunk 

Built  like  a  dresser.  Ever\thing  you  want  when 
and  where  you  want  it.  Keeps  garments  in  perfect 
condition.  Simplihespackingand unpacking,  elim- 
inates rc-packing.  Strongest,  roomiest,  most  con- 
venient trunk  made  and  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  style.  SentC.O.D,  privilegeexamination. 

^cn^l  two-cent  (tamp  for  booklet. 
P.  A.  Stallman,    t  W.  Spnng  StrMt, Columbus,  O. 


6 


0/  Taxes  Paid 


HKK 


X  IN  onliT  to  lnk«'  curt'  of  our  rnpiilly  In- 

/ f^       '    <Tl'<ll«lilir  llUHlllrw.  Ml-  IllillKlM'  111  I'lllHrfTO 

/  ■■  our  fHetoiicHHt  liniiiil  linptdn,  .MIeli.  ;  and 
^^  In  oriliT  loiloKo.oiri'r  for  ."iile,  HI  pnr,  1000 
of  810(1  eftiMi.  of  oiir  6  pii- ri'nt.  TrcHnurv  I'n'frrn-d 
TliTi.i.t(xkl«('IMlI..\TIVK  p«yK3p.rc<'nt.  SKMI- 
Al.l.V.  anil  Ihe  TAX KS  AUK  I'Alll  l>v  llic  eomiMny. 
irtieiilnni  n<lilr<-K»  Kreil  Maeey.  Clmlrnmn,  Th>'  YxvA 
CompHny.  Ltd.,  (iriinil  ItJiplilx,  MIrh. 
KllKXCES  :  Any  nprenev  of  Hrnil«lreet  or  K.  0. 
liny  luilik  111  (iriinil  Uaplils,  .Midi. 


Dun 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  n.u  |,....r..  »  fKir  r.liR-^iiM.ii.  nhv   11..1   iitilli.-  It  »l  •  (rrnieel 
■  nd  liiK-rowrliil  i.rof.-..|nii  |.!>vinK  »li  t"  ».1.'>  wii-kly?     Silu.lloM 
>lwiir>  oLtainnlilc.     Wr  arr  lh<-  iirlglaal  luiitrucl;rii  by  mall. 
HOME    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL,     Pliiladolphl 


Keadern  of  Tiik  Litiiiakv  1)iok> 


<1  to  luentloD  the  publication  when  writinK  to  advertisers. 
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The  Rice-Gambit  Correspondence- 
Tourney. 

This  Tourney  opens  with  315  players.  The 
prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Isaac  L,  Kice  are  $100,  $75. 
$50,  $,0,  $30,  $15.  $io,  $5,  and  two  special  brilliancy 
prizes  of  $10  and  $5. 

The  moves  resulting  in  the  Kice  Gambit  are  : 


II 'I it f. 
I  P-K  4 
i  P-K  U  4 
3  K  Kt-B  3 
4 P-K  R4 

5  Kt— K  5 

6  r.-B4 

7  P  .V   P 

8  Castles 


P-K  4 
P  X  P 
P-K  Kt4 
P— Kls 
K  Kt-B  3 
P-Q4 
K-O3 
Bx  Kt 


An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  Gambit  is  a  recent  gaine,  in  which  Dr.  Lasker 
and  Mr.  Rice  played  White,  against  J.  F.  Barry 
and  .Major  Hanham. 


LASKER,  RICE 

BARKV,    HAN- 

LASKER,  RICE 

BARRY,    HAN 

AND   OTHERS. 

HAM,    AND 

AND  OTHERS. 

HAM, AND 

OTHERS. 

OTHERS. 

Uhi!,-. 

Bl.l.k. 

H^hite. 

Biac/c. 

I  P-K  4 

P-K  4 

14  Q    -R  4Ch 

B-Q2 

a  P-K  B  4 

Px  P 

IS  Q-Kt  4 

Q  Kt-B  3 

3K  Kt-i:  ^ 

H-K  Kt4 

16  P  X  Kt 

Q  B  X  P 

4  P— K  R  4 

P     Kt  5 

17  B-Kt  s 

Castles  Q  R 

S  Kt— K  5 

K  Kt— B  3 

18  B  X  B 

B  X  P  ch  (d) 

6  B— i;  4 

P-g4 

19PX  B 

P  X  B 

7  P  X  P 

B-Q3 
BxKt 

20Q-R3 

K  R-K  sq 

8  Castles 

21  BxPce) 

Qx  B 

9  R— K  sq 

Q-K2(a) 

22  Q  x  R  P 

Kt— R7 

loP-i;  Ub) 

P-Kt6 

n  V-Q  5  (0 

Kt  X  Kt  ch 

II  V—<)a 

Kt— Kt  5  (c) 

jIpx  Kt 

R  X  Rch 

12  Kt— Q  2 

Q  X  R  P 

25  R  X  R 

P-B  4  (g) 

13,  Kt-B  3 

Q-R3 

26  Drawn  jja 

lie 

Co)nments  by  Rekhhelm. 

(a)  The  Berger  defense  consists  in  playing  K— 
B  sq,  then  lo  R  .x  B,  Kt— Q  B  3  ;  11  P— Q  4,  etc. 
White  can't  take  Knight  on  account  of  Q— Q  5  ch, 
and,  on  the  other  ham'.,  can't  afford  to  lose  time 
by  withdrawing  Rook. 

(b)  P— Q  4  is  bad  on  account  of  B  x  P  ch. 

(c)  These  countermoves  constitute  the  Napier 
attack,  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  do  up  poor 
■V^'hite. 

(d)  .\  departure  from  the  accredited  move, 
which  is  P  X  B,  but  it  amounts  to  about  the  same 
thing. 

(e)  The  saving  clause. 

(f)  Another  verj-  important  move  for  White. 

(g)  If  Q  X  P,  White  wins  through  Q— R  8  ch, 
P  X  P  ch,  etc. 

Eugene  Delmar  suggests  instead  of  14  Q — R  4  ch, 
14  R  X  B  ch,  Kt  X  R  ;  15  Q— K  sq,  and  he  believes 
that  Black  has  a  very  difficult  game  to  defend. 

Solution  of  Problem.<;. 

No.  829.    Q— R  3. 

No.  830. 

Kt— B  6  Q— Q  3  !  B— Kt  2,  mate 


K  X  Kt 


B— Kt  2 


PxQ 

Other 
Q-QB3 


Q  — Q  7,  mate 


Kt — Kt  4,  mate 


B — B  4,  mate 


Other 

Q-0  Kt  3  ch  B-Kt  5,  mate 


Bx  P 


B  X  Kt 


P — B  4,  mate 


Q— R  sq,  mate 


THE  LOCKE  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 


Onl\/»32P  t 

Labor-Savin^:.  Comfurt-Giving. 
For  Readina,  Writinf,  Drawing. 
Sewing,  Playing  Games;  Inva- 
lid s  Table,  Desk  >;>t£Dsion, 
Typewriter,  etc.  Requires  no 
floor  space.     Ligbt,  strong  aind 

"  For  Everybodr.  Eyerrwliere." 

JIttaches  to  chair,  bed,  Uhle. 
desk,  w.ndowsill,  or  any  place 
where  our  patent  clamp  can  pet 
a  hold  from  any  direction  Uni- 
,yer>ally  adjusUble  with  BALL 
AND  SOCKfcT  JOIVT.and  other- 
Booklet  containing  'J5  il-^ 


C.  E.  LOCKE  n'F'G  CO.. 


Agents  wanted  everywhere.    ^ 
8  Elm  St..  Kensett,  Iowa. 


Canadian  PacificRailway 


.  .  SEASON    1903  . . 

The  first  Imperial  Limited  Train  of  the  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  will 
leave  Montreal  and  Toronto  on  June  7th,  and  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Sunday  during  the  season.  Its  equipment  will  be  superb  and  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect.  It  is  scheduled  to  reach  Banff  in  72  hours,  and  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C,  in  97  hours.  Thi.s  ser\'ice  will  be  in  addition  to  the  daily  Pacific 
Express,  thus  giving  ten  through  trains  weekly  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  C.  P.  R.  Rocky  Mountain  Hotels 

have  been  enlarged  to  double  their  former  capacity,  and  provision  has  been 
made  to  accommodate  a  large  additional  volume  of  travel.  The  Chalet  at 
Emerald  Lake  is  ready,  and  now  forms  a  convenient  base  from  which  to  visit 
the  unrivalled  waterfalls,  forests  and  glaciers  of  the  Yoho  valley.  The  popular 
Chalet  at  Lake  Louise  has  been  added  to  and  improved. 

Write  for  'Descriptive  Pamphlets. 

E.  V.  SKINNKK,  General  Eastern  Agent,  3.">3  Broadway,  New  York 
KO,BEKT  KERK,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal 


E-CRIM-INE 

A  positive,  permanent  cure  for  M  E-CRI M  (a  half-headache)  and  all  other 
forms  of  Headache  and  Neuralgia.  I  will  stop  500,000  headaches  by  distrib- 
uting this  number  of  free  samples  of  ME-CRi M-INE  to  all  sufferers 
who  will  send  to  me — to  prove  that  ME-CRI  M-INE 

CURES  HEADACHES  AND  NEURALGIA 


ROBERT    MANTELL,    the    famous    tragedian,   says  of   ME- 

CRIM-INE:  '' Forward  me  two  ftares  0/ ME-CRIM-INE  at  once.  Itis 
!ltc  greatest  headache  and  neuralgia  cure  ever  known— \t  actS  like  magic, " 
Send  your  address  to-day  for  a  free  sample  which  will  prove  what  ME- 
CRIIVI-INE  will  do.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

The  Dr.  Whitehall  Me-Grim-Ine  Co.,  157  N.  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


TIIF  ftl  FN  ADJUSTABLE 
I  ni.  ULCn  steel  Lawn  Fence 


Steel  Lawn  Fence 

Is  strong:,  light,  durable,  cheap.  For  a  subst.an- 
tial  durable  fence,  erisily  put  up,  and  that  stays 
put  up  there  is  nothing  "just  as  (?ood."  Suita- 
ble for  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  S'^.'iool  Yards,  Churches 
and  other  enclosures,  it  meets  every  condition. 
Graceful  In  appearance,  it  can  be  adjusted  to  run 
up  and  down  hill.  Strong  in  construction,  it 
stands  every  reasonable  test.  Send  for  free  circular. 
6LEN  M4NUFAGTURING  CO.,  Box  106.  Elwood  City,  Pa. 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  world  over.    Every- 
thing from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Successors  Whitman  SadiUe  Co. 

104  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


The  Boer  FigKt  for  Freedom 

The  only  complete  and  authoritative  ac- 
count of  the  Boer  War  down  to  the  last  great 
events,  from  the  Boer  side.    By  Michael  Davitt. 

8vo,  cloth,  603  pp.    Illustrated.    Price,  $2.50 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


THIN  WOMEN 

Send  for  Or.  Rivard's  book  on  THINNESS  and  its 
CAUSES.  It  tells  you  of  a  new  and  easy  way  to  gaia 
and  keep  IS  to  25  pounds  of  solid,  healthy  flesh.  A 
quick,  sure,  safe  and  permanent  method  of  increasing 
your  weight  to  normal.  Book  sent  sealed  for  2c  stamp. 
THE  G.  S.  RIVARD  CO.     256    State  St..  Detroit.  Micti. 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
IN  YOUR  OFFICE 


^14%  will  demonstrate  Its  advantages. 


, .„^,^  ;_  t« '.sir-  Send  for  samples  of  writing,  witli  prices,  etc.     Largest  and  most  com" 

rf^^^ljnWMI*^      plete  stock  of  second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  in  the  trade.     Machines 

'^jrM^M rM *"  shipped,  privilege  of  inspection. 

ifr^=^^  TITLE  TO  EVERY  MACHINE  GUARANTEED. 

"*^  I y.  Harclay  Street,  New  Toils.         124  LaSalle  Street.  ChicaKo.  208  North  Ninth  Street,  St.  Louis. 

38  Droiufleld  Street,  Boston.  817  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City.      536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


w^^m^^^^t^^^^K^^  — «  38  UroiuHeia  Street,  Boston.  81/  uyanaoiie  bt.,  nansascity.      asc 

Readers  ol  The  LriKRARY  Digkst  are  asKed  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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B-Kt  4 


Other 

Solved  bv  M.  \V  H  .  Univer&itv  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.'B.,  Betlilehein,  Pa.;  M.  Marble.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  tJ.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  BirminKhani,  Ala.;  H.  \V.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White.  New  York  Citv  ;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  I  avlor,  Franklin.  Tex.:  I.  I.  Burke.  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  Kev  J.  (J.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  F. 
Gama^re,  Weslb.To,  .Mass.;  K.  H.  Kenshaw,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  K.  A.  C,  Kinilerhook,  N.  Y.; 
W.  I.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  hvracuse, 
N.  v.;  A  KniKht,  Tvler,  Tex.;  W.  kech,  Preeport, 
111.;  W.  B.  H.,  Marion.  Kan  ;  C.  H.  Schneider, 
Magley,  Ind.;  E.  N    K  ,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

819:  "Twentv-lhree."  Philadelphia;  W.  R. 
Coumbe.  LakeUina.  i'la  ;  iJr.  H.  \V.  Fannin,  Hac- 
kett.  Aik.;  O.  H.  Wiitsie.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  P. 
Moeller,  Brooklvn  ;  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Thompson, 
East  New  Market,  Md.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  Z.  G.,  Detroit. 

Comments  (820):  "A  good  illustration  of  a  rare 
theme  :  the  two  Pawns  one  or  two"— G.  D.;  "Fine. 
clean,  attractive"— A  K.;  "Good  for  Tourney- 
prize"-}.  G.  L.;  "Puzzling  "-  H.  W.  F.;  "Very 
fine"-D.  H.  W. 

830:  "Fine  key;  fine  second  moves;  in  fact,  a 
fine  problem"— Sf.  M.;  "Very  good  and  original" 
— G.  D.;  "Shows  capital  and  difficult  features  in 
problem-strategy  "—A  K. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  P.  M.  and  R.  A. 
Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal.,  got  825;  C.  H.  S.  and  Z.  G., 
827. 

The  Vienna  Tourney. 

What  is  known  as  a  King's  Gambit  Tourney  is 
in  progress  in  Vienna.  .The  Masters  contesting 
are  Pillsbury,  Marshall,  Teichmann.  Gunsberg, 
Mieses,  SwiJerski,  Tschigorin,  Schlechter,  Marco, 
and  Maroczy.  The  first  two  moves  in  every  game 
must  be  as  follows  : 

1  P     K  4  1'     K  4 

2  P-K  B  4  P  X  P 

making  the  King's  Gambit.  Out  of  this  sacrifice 
of  the  P  comes  various  openings  :  The  Allgaier  ; 
the  Allgaier-Kieseritzki,  the  Muzio,  Salvio,  Cun- 
ningham, and  Cochrane,  all  leading  to  brilliant 
play. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  masters  that  any  Gam- 
bit as  unsound,  and  should  lose,  simply  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  player  gives  the  second  the 
odds  of  a  I'awn.  Others  hold  that  the  loss  of  the 
Pawn  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  attacking 
position. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  score  stands  : 


Marshall 2  i 

Mieses 2  I 

Pillsbury   2  i 

Marco t'A  J 'A 

Maroczy t'A  I'A 


Teichmann I'A  i/^ 

Tschixorin I'A  1% 

Schlechter i  2 

Swiderski i  2 

GunsberK %  ^'A 


m 


Is  wVre   you   most  le:l  the  want  of  0 

good  light. 
11  you  have  the  least  trouble— mind  you 

the    least   tr,-)ublc  —  with    your    present 

system    of    liRhting.   it    if  not    at    all 

necessars'. 
We  have  the  fau'.tless  light. 
Proof  for  a  postal. 
A  'minute's   tnu'ole   in.  asking   lor  tata- 

I'lcue    W  Will    be   repaid    by  >car»  til 

ical  pleasure. 

THE   ANGLE    LAMP  CO.. 

76    PARK    PI   .    NtW    VOflK. 


mBLHSSipilLIITIOII 

Lowers  Your  Possibilities 

and  GenitaLlly 


Mental  Symptoms 

The  iiic-nlal  s\  mptoin.s  i)f  mal-assim- 
ilation  arc :  Lack  of  concentrating 
power,  failure  of  the  memory,  imper- 
fect judgment,  indisposition  to  use 
the  will,  worry,  blues,  despondency,  irritability,  lack  of  confidence  in  one's 
self,  in  his  friends,  and  even  in  his  Creator. 

Phl/Ciral    QvtnnfnmC    The  physical  symptoms  are  an  indisposition 
1   Ilj'olLal    Oj  lllpltflllo    to  e.xert  one's  self,  tired  feeling, depression, 
heaviness  of   the   body,  imperfect  circulation,  cold   hands  and  feet,  nervous 
twitching,  neuralgia,  and  darting  pains,  complicated  by  mental  symptoms. 

riAMlfal     ^vmn'fntnC      ^'^"'^al   symptoms    of    mal-assimilation    are 
viCnilal    Oy  IIipiUlllo     failure  of  the  organs  to  perform  their  func- 
tions properly,  shown  by  irritation,  inflammation,  and  even  paralysis.     These 
symptoms  are  always  complicated  by  the  preceding  symptoms. 

I  f\r€i\  ^vmnfntnC  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  °^  symptoms  which  make  their 
L«UC<11  oyilipiUllIo  appearance  in  one  who  is  suffering  from  mal- 
assimilation  is  congestion  in  one  or  more  of  the  various  organs  composing 
your  body.  Congestion  may  continue  until  degeneration  and  dissolution  set 
in.  The  weakest  organs  suffer  first,  but  sooner  or  later  throw  the  others  out 
of  gear.  All  these  troul)les  are  cau.sed  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  cannot 
assimilate  the  food  which  he  is  eating,  and  rid  his  system  of  the  poi.sons 
caused  thereby;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  he  should  clvinge  his  diet. 

By  practical  e.xpcrience  in  thousands  of  cases,  I  have  found  that  the  more 
natural  the  food  taken  into  the  system,  the  more  naturally  it  is  assimilated, 
thus  making  the  individual  healthier,  mentally,  physically  and  genitally. 

A  Business  Man's  Testimony 

Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas,  26  W.  c)4th  St.,  New  York  City.  .Spuincpielu,  III.,  Januar)'  9,   1903. 

Afy  Dear  Doctor: — Three  luoiitlis'  treatment  with  you  has  increased  my  weight  from  142  to  175  pounds, 
something  I  have  longed  for  all  my  life,  but  never  expected  to  attain.  For  twenty-six  years  I  h.ive  been  com- 
pelled to  use  a  syringe  d.iily  to  keep  my  bowels  open.  I  have  not  needed  it  for  two  months,  tlianks  to  your 
treatment.  For  years  I  have  suffered  from  indigestion  and  mal-.issimilatiim  of  food,  having  more  or  less  p.iin 
in  my  stomach  and  bowels  .ill  the  time.  Now  I  am  well  and  happy,  thnnks,  a  thousand  times,  to  you  and 
your  wonderful  system  of  dieting  and  exercise.  You  have  .simply  performed  a  miracle  on  me  and  my  gratitude 
is  unbounded.      You  can  safely  refer  inquirers  to  n  '      ""    '  ' 


four  or  five  days  each  week,  and  I  have 
not  lost  a  day  from  work  since  you  com- 
menced treating  me.  Yours  in  health 
and  gratitude, 


me  and  tell  them  that  mv  business  takes  me  out  on  Uie  road 


/^/ 


SiHil  for  "  .S'l/»»l/)^>»/l.s■  iiikI  <'it)iii)(ir<itioits  iif  .Miil-.lsshiiilntion  " 

LET    7V\E     DI>^GINOSE     YOUR    CASE 

Stiitl  for  MranitrviiKiit   lilnnli  and  I  trill  give  mij  opiiiinu  i>i   i/inir  rusr  j'rre 

T\f  Xtirktnac'  I  Irir-nnLrfiH  Rl**»JlH  cures  Constipation.  Obesity,  l-ick  of  Vitality 
Ur.  1  nOmclS  UnCUUKCU  OrCctU  ami  indigestion.  Send  in  coin  ormoney  order. 
10  Cents  for  s.iiiipli  .  or  50  Cents  fi^r  ?i  cakis.     Wlioles.de  rales  on  ap|)licalion. 

//^o«  JitiT'e  written  me  an,/  have  not  received  a  reply,  your  letter  has  not  been  received.     Try  again. 

JULIAN  P.  THOMAS,  M.DirDept."R,  26  W.  941h  St.,  New  York 


"He  hd.d  sma.ll  skill  o' horse  pcsK 
who  bought- a,  goose  ho  ride  onVDon'b^l-dJ^e 
•  -^*5*»r^^        orclina.ry  soevps 


OPER 


is  3/\i=)0  L_I  O  ^ 

•Try  0.  cd^ke  of'iha.nd  be  convinced. 


HfaderH  i.f  Tiik  Litbkarv  Dioest  ore  askt-d  to  iiii-ntion  Ww  publicalicn  whi-n  writiuK  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


AMERICA'S   DESTINY   ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

I^HE  United  States  not  only  maintains,  by  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, its  paramountcy  in  this  hemisphere,  but.  President 
Roosevelt  declares,  we  must  dominate  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
President's  speech  in  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
in  which  he  expressed  this  view,  reminds  several  papers  of  the 
conduct  of  Balboa,  who  claimed  the  entire  ocean  for  his  sover- 
eign as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  it.     The  President  said : 

"Before  I  saw  the  Pacific  slope  I  was  an  expansionist,  and 
after  having  seen  it  I  fail  to  understand  how  any  man,  confident 
of  his  country's  greatness  and  glad  that  his  country  should  chal- 
lenge with  proud  confidence  our  mighty  future,  can  be  anything 
but  an  expansionist.  In  the  century  that  is  opening,  the  com- 
merce and  the  progress  of  the  Pacific  will  be  factors  of  incalcu- 
lable moment  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

"Now,  in  our  day,  the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans,  of  all  the 
seas,  and  the  last  to  be  used  on  a  large  scale  by  civilized  man, 
bids  fair  to  become  in  its  turn  the  first  in  point  of  importance. 
Our  mighty  republic  has  stretched  across  the  Pacific,  and  now 
in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  in  Alaska,  and  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippines,  holds  an  extent  of  coast  line  which  makes 
it  of  necessity  a  Power  of  the  first  class  on  the  Pacific.  The  ex- 
tension in  the  area  of  our  domain  has  been  immense,  the  exten- 
sion in  the  area  of  our  influence  even  greater. 

"America's  geographical  position  on  the  Pacific  in  such  as  to 
insure  our  peaceful  domination  of  its  waters  in  the  future  if  only 
we  graso  with  sufficient  resolution  the  advantages  of  this  posi- 
tion. We  are  taking  long  strides  in  this  direction  ;  witness  the 
cables  we  are  laying  and  the  great  steamship  lines  we  are  start- 


ing, steamshii)  lines  some  of  whose  vessels  are  larger  than  any 
freight-carriers  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

"We  iiave  taken  the  first  steps  toward  digging  an  isthmian 
canal,  to  be  under  our  own  control,  a  canal  which  will  make  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  con- 
tinuous, and  will  add  immensely  alike  to  our  commercial  and  our 
military  and  naval  strength.  The  inevitable  march  of  events 
gave  us  the  control  of  the  Philippines  at  a  time  so  opportune  that 
it  may  without  irreverence  be  held  Providential.  Unless  we 
show  ourselves  weak,  unless  we  show  ourselves  degenerate  sons 
of  the  sires  from  whose  loins  we  sprang,  we  must  go  on  with  the 
work  that  we  have  begun. 

"I  earnestly  hope  that  this  work  will  always  be  peaceful  in 
character.  We  infinitely  desire  peace,  and  the  surest  way  to  ob- 
tain it  is  to  show  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  war.  We  should  deal 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  with  all  weaker  nations ;  we 
should  show  to  the  strongest  that  we  are  able  to  maintain  our 
rights.  Such  showing  can  not  be  made  by  bluster,  for  bluster 
merely  invites  contempt. 

"Let  us  speak  courteously,  deal  fairly,  and  keep  ourselves 
armed  and  ready.  If  we  do  these  things  we  can  count  on  the 
peace  that  comes  only  to  the  just  man  armed,  to  the  just  man 
who  neither  fears  nor  inflicts  wrong. 

"We  must  keep  on  building  and  maintaining  a  thoroughly 
efficient  navy,  with  plenty  of  the  best  and  most  formidable  ships, 
witli  an  ample  supplj'  of  officers  and  men,  and  with  these  officers 
and  men  trained  in  the  most  thorough  way  to  the  best  possible 
performance  of  their  duty.  Only  thus  can  we  assure  our  position 
in  the  world  at  large,  and  in  particular  our  position  here  on  the 
Pacific." 

Russia,  Japan,  England,  Germany,  and  France  also  have  in- 
terests in  the  Pacific,  some  of  them  very  important ;  but  most  of 
the  American  papers  agree  with  the  President  that  our  interests 
are  paramount,  and  that  our  influence  must  be  made  equal  to 
our  interests.     Says  the  Baltimore  American  : 

"There  are  reasons,  so  valid  that  nations  are  bound  to  respect 
them,  why  we  should  dominate  the  Pacific  ocean.  No  other 
nation  has  interests  comparable  v/ithours  that  center  there.  We 
have  our  own  Western  coast  line  lapped  by  its  waters.  Then 
we  have  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Guam,  the  Philippines, 
the  Midway  Islands,  and  one  of  the  Sanioan  group,  all  of  which 
are  set  down  in  that  mighty  ocean.  These  possessions — and 
there  is  nothing  left  upon  which  any  other  Power  might  seize  as 
a  site  for  dependencies  equal  in  importance  to  those  held  by  this 
nation — are  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  our  future 
development.  They  will  become  the  homes  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  their  mines,  fields,  and  factories  will  give  freely  of 
their  products  to  supply  our  wants  and  swell  our  national  wealth. 
Every  consideration  demands,  therefore,  that  the  Pacific  ocean, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  use  as  a  highway  in  going  to  and 
coming  from  our  distant  possessions,  shall  be  dominated  by  this 
Government.  This  may  be  a  selfish  view  to  take  of  a  grave 
question,  yet  it  is  moderate  and  progressive,  and  the  only  one 
permissible  if  we  would  guarantee  the  freedom  and  security  of 
intercourse  with  those  possessions." 

The  Boston  Transcript  expects  to  see  the  expansion  of  our 
trade  and  influence  which  the  President  foretells,  but  believes 
that  it  will  be  accomplished  peaceably  : 

"This  expansion  can  be  peaceful.  That  it  will  come  by  the 
mere  push  of  a  people  eager  for  trade  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned. 
The  people  of  the  Pacific  slope  look  out  upon  the  Pacific  as  we 
look  out  upon  the  Atlantic.  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  writing  fifty 
years  ago  his  '  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,'  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  progress  of  the  American  people  westward  would  not 
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stop  at  the  Pacific,  ami  that  the  conquest  of  China  ami  Japan  by 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  United  States  niiglit  be  witnessed  by 
men  living  when  he  wrote.  Half  of  Creasy's  prophecy  lias  been 
realized,  but  thanks  to  a  benevolent  tendency  in  our  national 
character  whicii  he  did  not  detect,  we  have  become  the  great 
friend  of  Cliina  and  Japan,  not  their  conquerors.  Strongly 
planted  within  eight  hundred  miles  of  Hong-Koui;.  the  United 
States  is  still  more  likely  to  be  a  friend  to  the  great  Eastern  em- 
pires than  when  she  was  sejiarated  from  them  by  the  whole  width 
of  the  I'acific. 

"President  Roosevelt  realizes  that  our  expansion  in  the  Pacific 
carries  with  it  the  possibilities  of  fiictions  we  have  heretofore 
escaped,  and  urges  that  we  have  a  formidable  war  fleet  for  the 
protection  of  our  merchant  marine.  That  we  shall  have  a  fleet 
equal  to  our  needs  we  have  no  doubt.  It  will  come  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  merchant  marine,  by  the  evolution  so  familiar 
in  the  history  of  maritime  nations.  On  the  development  of  the 
merchant  service  depends  the  development  of  the  navy.  No 
nation  ever  yet  became  great  in  naval  warfare  that  did  not  have 
a  great  merchant  service.  A  great  navy  without  a  great  mer- 
cantile marine  simply  shows  the  former  to  be  artificial,  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  people  of  the  nation  that  has  it  are  not  toward 
the  sea." 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    LIBEL   LAW. 

SELDOM  has  such  a  chorus  of  disapproval  and  denunciation 
been  heard  from  the  American  press  as  that  which  greets 
the  new  Pennsylvania  libel  law  wliich  was  signed  by  Governor 
Pennypacker  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The  newspapers  outside 
that  State,  which  are  not  directly  affected  by  the  new  act,  devote 
columns  of  editorial  space  to  censure  of  the  law  and  the  gov- 
ernor;  while  within  the  State  every  newspaper  that  has  come 
under  our  observation,  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
aggressively  Democratic,  at  which  the  law  is  believed  to  have 


'•^"^i^l^t^-jy. 


Ml   /ZI.KI)  I  I 

—  The  I'liilaJflffliia  livi-uiiix  'J't-Uxi'^i/'/i- 

licen  j)rincipally  aimed,  to  the  strongest  and  most  consistently 
regular  Republican  journals,  like  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
condemns  the  measure.  If  the  intent  of  the  act  is,  as  suppo.scd, 
to  suppress  the  editorial  and  cartoon  assaults  on  Governor  Penny- 
packer,  Senator  Quay,  and  other  political  leaders,  it  has  so  far 
had  an  cfTect  exactly  opi)osile  to  that  intended,  for  never  have 
the  cartoons  been  more  satirical,  nor  the  editorials  more  incisive, 
than  now. 

Under  the  new  law,  "negligence  ...   in  the  ascertainment  of 
the  facts  "  by  any  newspaper  shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  dam- 


ages "  for  injuries  to  business  and  reputation  "  and  "for  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  suffering  endured  by  the  injured  party";  and 
whenever  the  mattercomi)lained  of  "has  been  given  special  promi- 
nence by  the  use  of  jnctures,  cartoons,  headlines,  displayed  type, 
or  other  matter  calculated  to  specially  attract  attention,  the  jury 
shall  have  the  right  to  award  punitive  damages  against  the  de- 
fendant or  defendants." 

Governor  Pennypacker  accompanies  his  approval  of  the  meas- 
ure with  an  explanatory  message  of  some  3, 500  words,  giving  his 
reasons  for  signing  it.  He  devotes  a  large  part  of  the  message 
to  an  attack  on  the  newspaper  methods  of  criticizing  himself, 
Senator  Quay,  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  other  public  officials  ;  but  he  al.so  says: 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  prevents  any 
newspaper  from  making  such  comments  upon  legislative  meas- 
ures or  upon  the  official  acts  of  state,  municipal,  county,  or  pub- 
lic officers  as  are  proper  for  the  inlormatiou  of  the  public  or  are 
in  the  line  of  legitimate  public  discussion.  There  are  no  inhibi- 
tions in  the  bill.  It  subjects  all  preliminary  intjuiries  as  to  facts 
and  their  subsequent  publication  to  the  test  of  care.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  law  of  negligence  are  well  known  and  apparently 
easy  of  application.  Haste  and  recklessness  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  facts  prior  to  publication,  or  in  the  manner  of  jiublica- 
tion.  amounting  in  the  judgment  of  a  court  to  negligence  or  the 
want  of  that  degree  of  care  which  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence 
would  exercise  under  the  circumstances,  will,  if  jiroved,  give  a 
ground  of  action  for  such  damages  as  result  from  injuries  to 
business  and  reputation.  There  is  no  interference  with  '  privi- 
leged communications.' 

"The  bill,  in  its  application,  is  not  confined  to  ofticials,  but 
affects  as  well  the  citizen  or  business  man  whose  conduct  consti- 
tutes no  part  of  the  right  of  the  public  to  information.  The  cor- 
poration officer  who  has  been  falsely  charged  with  crime;  the 
manufacturer  who  has  been  falsely  accused  of  being  a  drunken 
brawler  ;  the  woman  whose  domestic  griefs  have  been  unfeel- 
ingly paraded,  or  whose  chastity  is  improperly  suspected  ;  the 
student  who  has  been  falsely  accused  of  murder  ;  the  clergyman 
who  has  been  cruelly  maligned  ;  the  quiet  citizen  whose  peace  of 
mind  has  been  destroyed  by  the  i)ublication  of  evil  gossip  ;  the 
merchant  wnose  credit  has  been  affected  by  groundless  rumors  ; 
the  sufferers  from  reckless  but  not  necessarily  malicious  publica- 
tions, are  given  the  right,  not  to  prohibit  publication,  but  to 
recover  the  damages  which  they  have  sustained,  provided  they 
jnove  negligence  or  lack  of  cave  on  the  part  of  the  publishing 
newspaper.  All  of  these  are  instances  of  what  has,  in  fact, 
recently  occurred." 

The  Pennsylvania  papers  fall  back  on  the  provision  of  the 
stale  constitution  that  "the  printing-press  shall  be  free  to  every 
person  who  may  undertake  lo  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  or  any  branch  of  government,  and  no  law  shall  ever 
be  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof,"  and  proceed  to  di.scuss  the 
governor  with  the  greatest  freedom.  He  is  considered  by  the 
Philadelphia  lliu-ning  Telegraph  (Ind.  Rep.)  the  "latest  re- 
cruit "  to  "the  frightened,  cowering  gang  of  political  hucksters  " 
who  are  running  the  State;  while  the  Pittsburg  Times  (Rej).) 
says : 

"  He  will  take  his  place  among  those  lonely  and  forbidding  fig- 
ures in  history  that  are  recalled  only  by  reason  of  .some  act  of 
shame,  or  folly,  or  of  treachery  to  their  fellow  men.  Nothing 
that  he  may  do  in  the  almost  four  years  more  of  his  term  will 
ever  reg.iin  for  him  the  public  confidence  and  esteem.  He  has 
put  a  blight  ujion  his  own  name  and  fame,  upon  his  State,  and 
upon  the  statute  )?ooks.  While  in  office  lie  will  be  sneered  at, 
and  when  he  goes  out  he  will  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  bad  day  for 
Pennsylvania  and  a  sorry  day  for  Pennypacker  when  his  cousin 
picked  him  out  for  governor." 

The  Pittsburg /'('.»/  (I)eni.)  accuses  him  of  being  a  "conven- 
ient tool  "  of  Senators  Quay  and  Penrose,  and  proceeds  : 

"How  docs  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  governor  of  this  com- 
monwealth by  the  grace  of  Cousin  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  teel 
now?  Is  he  stalking  in  his  ancient  boots  across  the  modern  car- 
pels of  the  executive  office,  buoyed  by  his  immeasurable  conceit 
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that  he  has  woven  a  cloak  to  protect  all  the  jniblic  rascals  that 
may  flourish  during  his  term?  Or  is  he  wringing  his  hands  like 
Lady  Macbeth  and  shrieking,  '  Out,  damned  spot  '  ?  But  let  him 
not  lay  tlie  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  he  has  muzzled  the 
press.  It  is  believed  to  be  true  that  the  Sahis  libel  bill  is  his 
progeny.     He  drafted   it,   and   he  presaged   its  passage  in  his 


GOVEKNOR   TENNYPACKER  SAYS  OF  THIS  CARTOON,   IN    HIS  MESSAGE: 

"  A  cartoon  in  a  daily  journal  of  May  2  defines  the  question  with  entire  precision. 
An  ugly  little  dwarf  representing  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  stands  on  a 
crude  stool.  The  stool  is  subordinate  to  and  placed  alongside  of  a  huge  printing- 
press,  with  wheels  as  large  as  those  of  an  ox  team,  and  all  are  arranged  so  as  to  give 
the  idea  that  when  the  press  starts  the  stool  and  its  occupant  will  be  thrown  to  the 
ground.  Put  into  words,  the  cartoon  asserts  to  the  world  that  the  press  is  above  the 
law  and  greater  in  strength  than  the  Government.  No  self-respecting  people  will 
permit  such  an  attitude  to  be  long  maintained.  In  England,  a  century  ago,  the 
offender  would  have  been  drawn  and  quartered  and  his  head  stuck  upon  a  pole  with- 
out the  gates.  In  America  to-day  this  is  the  kind  of  arrogance  which  'goeth  before 
a  fall."" 

inaugural.  He  enacted  the  miserable  pretense  of  hearing  the 
publishers  of  the  State,  but,  like  an  unjust  judge,  his  mind  was 
not  open  to  conviction  when  he  began  the  hearing 

"If  due  excoriations  of  this  misfit  governor,  just  criticisms  of 
this  product  of  the  Perkiomen  valley  affect  him,  let  him  bring 
suit  against  The  Post.  This  journal  will  not  hesitate,  now  or 
hereafter,  to  expose  the  scoundrels  in  public  life  who  filch  money 
from  the  treasury,  shake  the  plum-tree  for  luscious  fruit,  con- 
coct bills  to  afford  chance  for  blackmail  and  ransom  from  corpora- 
tions and  business  institutions,  or  to  provide  means  for  syndicates 
of  favored  relatives  to  utilize  the  public  utilities  of  cities  for  self- 
enrichment  ;  and  if  such  exposures  grate  upon  the  Ancient  One 
he  should  join  in  the  petition. 

"  The  Post  will  take  every  opportunity  to  picture  by  cartoon 
and  flay  by  words  political  corruption,  and  tlie  efforts  of  a  piti- 
able and  inexpressibly  little  occupant  of  the  gubernatorial  chair 
will  prove  futile.  If  this  libel  law  is  intended  as  a  payment  to 
Cousin  Quay  for  having  made  him  the  chief  executive,  he  should 
have  the  courage  to  say  so.  Governor  Pennypacker  is  regarded 
as  an  honest  man,  but  so,  too,  was  Don  Quixote." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  which  supported  the  governor 
during  his  campaign  and  until  now,  is  unable  to  follow  him 
further.  "He  has  hopelessly  blighted  his  administration,"  says 
The  Press,  and  "has  proved  himself  so  narrow,  so  jaundiced,  so 
pitifully  small,  as  to  share  in  a  great  public  wrong  and  destroy 
what  might  have  been  an  honorable  fame."  The  Press  also 
remarks  that,  in  referring  to  one  of  the  Philadelphia  cartoonists, 
in  his  message,  as  a  "hired  outcast,"  the  governor  becomes  the 
first  offender  under  the  new  law.  The  Philadelphia  North 
American  (Ind.),  in  a  severely  denunciatory  editorial,  says  of 
the  governor's  message : 

"What  a  shallow,  vain,  and  bumptious  governor  it  is,  to  be 


sure,  that  has  written  down  such  childish  twaddle,  emphasizing 
his  inflatctl  sense  of  personal  importance  as  a  reason  for  putting 
a  muzzle  on  the  printing-press  of  a  free  people. 

"  It  would  be  useless  and  tedious  to  follow  the  governor  through 
his  puerile  paper.  It  abounds  in  false  analogies,  false  facts, 
false  law,  false  history,  and  false  grammar.  It  is  sanguinary, 
barratrous,  pedantic,  misleading,  and  disingenuous  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Its  ideals  are  ignoble  and  its  morals  are  sodden  as 
tliose  of  a  thrall  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  breathes  the  spirit  that 
animates  tyrants  and  urges  the  familiar  tyrant's  plea  against 
free  speech  and  a  free  press.  It  would  fit  the  lips  of  a  Torque- 
mada  or  a  Louis  XL,  and  should  blister  the  tongue  of  any  lover 
of  liberty  to  utter 

"His  bloodymindedness  and  infuriated  hostility  to  the  free- 
dom of  tlie  printing-press  lead  him  likewise  into  the  grossest 
falsehoods  and  perversions  of  history.  In  his  reckless  fury  he 
says  as  follows : 

"  '  Many  years'  experience  on  the  bench  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  crimes  are  widely  propagated  '  by  the  press.  Falser 
words  were  never  uttered  or  a  baser  slander  ever  penned.  A 
free  press  is  crime's  greatest  enemy,  and  none  fear  a  free  press 
or  desire  its  restriction  so  much  as  criminals  and  their  friends — 
particularly  official  criminals. 

"What  are  the  crimes  which  Pennypacker's 'long  experience 
on  the  bench  '  caused  him  to  conclude  were  '  widely  propagated  ' 
by  the  press?  Was  it  ballot-bo.K  stuffing?  Gambling  with  pub- 
lic funds?  Official  bribery?  Policy,  pool-selling,  slot-machines, 
prostitution,  speak-easies,  rape,  burglary,  larceny?  Name  the 
crimes,  thou  flippant  and  reckless  slanderer,  that  a  free  press 
has  '  widely  propagated. '  Name  them  or  stand  convicted  of  a 
lying  insult  to  the  journalism  of  your  State.  Thousands  of  hon- 
orable men,  engaged  in  as  honorable  a  vocation  as  you  ever  fol- 
lowed— who  never  stood  in  a  criminal  dock,  as  well  as  always 
have  kept  their  promises  and  paid  their  debts  with  money  hon- 
estly earned— are  grossly,  falsely,  and  malevolently  insulted  by 
your  charge  that  they  have  widely  propagated  crime.  The  law 
against  gross  and  reckless  defamers  of  reputation  applies  to  pri- 
vate persons.  Why  should  it  not  apply  to  gubernatorial  purvey- 
ors of  slander  and  libel?  " 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.)  thinks  the  measure  is  "rightly 


BUT  THE  PKESS  DIDN'T  SI  OP,   AND  IT  WON'T. 

This  cartoon,  which  is  virtually  a  defiance  of  ttie  governor,  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  the  day  after  he  signed  the  bill. 

condemned  and  opposed,"  but  believes,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  newspapers  are  "  unduly  excited."     It  observes  ; 

"The  courts  can  be  trusted  to  interpret  the  law,  when  called 
upon,  with  impartial  justice.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  act 
will  be  found  to  have  made  any  material  change  in  their  action 
or  rulings,  or  in  the  attitude  of  juries,  any  more  than  it  will 
affect  the  conduct  of  responsible  newspapers.     It  has  injured  its 
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promoters  more  than  those  who  sought  to  persuade  them  Irom 
an  error. 

"While  the  newspapers  of  Pennsylvania  were  right  in  oppo- 
sing the  lawless  spirit  manifested  in  this  legislation,  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  its  consummation.  If  it  has  any  good  pur- 
pose, it  cau  do  no  harm  ;  its  evil  intent  must  defeat  itself.  It  has 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  the  actual  responsibilities  of 
newspapers  which  seek  only  to  print  the  truth,  in  soberness  and 
reason,  and  an  exchange  of  angry  vituperation  and  personal 
resentment  between  public  officers  and  their  critics  can  gain  no 
credit  to  either  side  nor  prove  of  public  interest  or  advantage." 


THE   COTTON    BOOM. 

THE  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  to  between  ii  and  12 
cents  a  pound,  the  highest  jwint  in  thirteen  years,  has 
added  something  like  $110,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  American 
crop  for  the  year  1902.  assuming  it  to  be  11,000,000  bales,  which 
is  now  the  lowest  estimate  made  by  any  of  the  reliable  statis- 
ticians. Allho  cotton  has  not  again  taken  its  place  as  king  of 
commercial  and  industrial  products,  it  is  likely  to  do  so  in  the 
near  future  if  the  world's  consumption  continues  to  increase,  for 
there  are  fairly  well-based  claims  that  the  maximum  of  production 
has  about  been  reached  in  this  country,  and  the  foreign  product  in- 
creases far  less  than  the  demand.  As  to  the  value  and  relative 
importance  of  the  crop,  the  New  Yorkyoi/rfin/  of  Commerce  says : 

"The  value  of  the  crop  is  partly  a  matter  of  estimate,  as  the 
commercial  year  ends  with  August  31,  but  it  is  set  down  at 
$501,897,134,  making  it  next  to  corn  the  most  valuable  crop  of  the 
country.  Last  year  was  an  exceptional  year  with  corn,  but  for 
1901  its  value  is  put  at  $921,555,768.  That  of  wheat  for  the  same 
year,  when  the  crop  wtis  larger  than  last  year's,  was  $467,350,- 
156.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  within  the  limits  of  the 
'Louisiana  Purchase'  2,439,965  bales  of  cotton  were  grown  last 
year,  valued  at  $113,885,044.  It  occupied  but  one  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  that  territory  and  furnished  23  per  cent,  of  the  cotton 
production  of  the  country.  In  exports  raw  cotton  holds  the  first 
place,  amounting  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  to 
$290,651,819,  which  was  $77,517,475  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
breadstuffs  exported  and  $90,790,441  more  than  that  of  provis- 
ions, including  meat  and  dairy  products.  Including  the  products 
of  cotton,  manufactured  goods,  waste,  and  the  seed  products, 
the  exports  were  valued  at  $349,479,747,  or  25.8  percent,  of  all 
the  commodities  sent  abroad." 

The  crf)p  of   1901    was    10,700,000  bales,  and  that  of   the  j'car 


previous  was  but  10.400,000,  while  the  world's  American  con- 
sumption during  those  years  was  equivalent  to  12,000,000  bales 
per  annum.  Thus  the  large  surplus  stocks  carried  over  from 
jjrevious  years  were  so  reduced  that  we  carried  over  at  the  end 
of  last  year  the  smallest  world's  visible  supply  of  American  cot- 
ton in  a  number  of  years.  It  is  thus  assumed  that  it  will  require 
a  crop  of  at  least  11,000,000  bales  this  year  to  meet  the  world's 
requirements  to  the  beginning  cf  the  new  crop  year.  This  is  the 
situation  in  a  nutshell,  and  is  no  doubt  the  basis  for  the  unprece- 
dented rise  in  price.  But  how  will  the  increased  price  affect  con- 
sumption? This  is  best  answered  by  the  following  despatch 
from  Fall  River,  the  great  cotton-manufacturing  center  of  New 
England,  to  i\\Q  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"The  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  stagna- 
tion in  the  cloth  market,  together  with  certain  other  unfavor- 
able features,  are  causing  some  uneasiness  among  many  of  the 
managers  of  the  forty  manufacturing  corporations  in  this  city. 
Mill-owners  in  Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere  also  are  watching 
the  situation  closely,  but  in  no  section  has  a  satisfactory  remedy 
been  decided  upon.  Manufacturers  assert  that  the  wages  as 
well  as  cotton  are  too  high,  while  cloth  is  too  low. 

"Some  of  the  managers  favor  a  general  reduction  in  wages, 
while  others  advocate  a  curtailment  in  production;  but  so  far 
there  has  been  little  disposition  among  all  mill  treasurers  to  act 
in  harmony.  It  is  thought  that  unless  conditions  show  signs  of 
improvement  within  the  next  month  individual  curtailment  will 
be  resorted  to. 

"A  reduction,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  brought  about  only  by 
general  agreement,  and  it  is  by  no  means  sure  thq  treasurers 
would  act  together  on  this  question  any  more  than  on  that  of  cur- 
tailment. 

"Manufacturers  say  tlie  high  price  of  cotton  is  not  the  only 
difTiculty  which  confronts  them.  They  say  the  cotton  they  are 
compelled  to  buy  is  either  tinged,  stained,  or  dirty,  and  they  can 
not  hope  to  store  goods  made  from  this  kind  of  staple  at  the  high- 
notch  costs  now  prevailing.  Much  of  tlie  cotton  that  is  being 
offered  is  little  better  than  high-grade  waste,  but  the  brokers  say 
that  prices  for  other  grades  are  prohibitive  and  there  is  little  for 
the  manufacturers  to  choose  from." 

But  the  fact  of  public  importance  is  not  tl:e  speculative  move- 
ment of  cotton  nor  its  statistical  position.  It  is  rather  that  tliis 
agricultural  staple  brings  in  an  annual  income  of  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  to  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  country, 
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"A    1.11    II  K    LU(   lihU,    ll.KAnK." 

—  The  Chicago  Record- 1  In  .ilJ. 


\vllAl    is  mis     A    lOl-ITlCAI.   IKDIIABILITV,  OK   A   DKKAM? 

—  The  Duluth  News  Tribune. 


SOME    POLITICAL  UNCERTAINTIES    ILLUSTRATED. 
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and  that  it  stands  next  to  corn  as  the  sovereign  product  of  com- 
merce and  industry.     Says  the  Atlanta  Coitsiitulioti  : 

"  When  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South  by  a  large  majority 
can  'corner  the  market '  on  their  own  behalf  by  being  independ- 
ent enougli  in  cash  and  credit  to  hold  their  crops  at  their  own 
will,  then  a  large  share  of  the  advantages  now  monopolized  by 
the  exchange  gamblers  will  pass  from  them  forever.  If  the 
Southern  j>Ianters  can  only  have  a  few  more  years  of  good  prices 
like  those  of  the  jiast  three  seasons,  those  of  them  who  have  wit 
enough  to  dodge  flying  bricks  will  be  in  such  financial  condition 
as  to  escape  the  compulsion  of  selling  their  crops  at  opening 
prices." 


PREVALENCE   OF    STRIKES. 

THE  strike  items  have  become  so  numerous  in  the  past  few 
weeks  that  some  of  the  newspapers  are  beginning  to  won- 
der if  the  nation's  business  is  not  being  seriously  affected.  In 
Lowell,  17.000  textile  workers  have  been  on  strike  for  six  weeks  ; 
in  Chicago,  20,000  strikers  in  various  trades  are  idle  ;  in  New 
York,  4,000  subway  workers  are  out,  and  there  is  a  fight  between 
two  carpenters'  unions  that  has  tied  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
building  enterprises  in  the  city  ;  something  like  a  thousand  stri- 
king Italian  track-workers  have  been  marching  up  hnd  down  the 
railroad  between  New  York  and  New  Haven  trying  to  precipi- 
tate a  general  strike;  in  Omaha,  3,000  teamsters  are  striking; 
there  is  a  strike  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  a  strike  of 
boilermakers  on  the  Union  Pacific;  the  Staten  Island  carpenters 
are  out ;  a  strike  of  635  employees  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Pack- 
ing Company  has  determined  that  firm  to  move  to  Chicago  ;  in 
Denver,  the  butchers,  the  bakers,  the  cooks,  and  the  waiters  are 
striking  for  recognition  of  their  unions  ;  in  Toledo  last  week  a 
funeral  was  interrupted  by  the  union  hackmen  because  a  non- 
union man  was  driving  the  hearse  ;  in  New  Haven  last  week  the 
union  grave-diggers  refused  to  dig  a  grave  for  a  funeral  con- 
ducted by  a  non-union  undertaker ;  and  in  the  same  city  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  request  the  mourners  to  come  to  the  fu- 
nerals in  union  hacks. 

"Candid  men  do  not  view  the  situation  hopefully,"  declares 
Dixie,  a  manufacturers'  journal  published  in  Atlanta.  It  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  Employers  generally  believe  that  the  lj_nes  are  being  strength- 
ened for  battle.  The  labor-unions  are  already  'belligerent.' 
Numerous  overt  acts  have  been  committed.  The  other  side, 
rather  slow  to  recognize  the  situation,  inclined,  until  now,  to 
treat  the  matter  lightly,  has  at  last  sounded  a  bugle  call,  and 
the  forces  are  marshaling  :  for  counsel  first,  and  for  fighting  later 
on,  if  necessary  ;  and  the  general  impression  pre^va.Us  that  fight- 
ing is  going  to  be  necessary.  The  labor  leaders  are  spoiling  for 
it,  undoubtedly,  and  the  employers  have  tired  of  compromises. 
They  are  going  to  have  fair  play  or  a  fight,  and  most  of  them 
think  that  one  will  be  impossible  without  the  other,  for  the 
unions  are  laying  down  conditions  that  can  not  be  complied  with. 
They  demand  control,  absolute  control,  and  when  they  accept 
less, It  is  simply  because  brute  force  has  failed  to  secure  all.  The 
questions  of  justice  and  fair  play  are  not  considered,  and  greater 
strength  would  mean  greater  injustice,  for  the  measure  of  their 
demand  is  simply  the  measure  of  their  power. 

"With  the  employer  the  question  is  that  of  abject  submission 
or  war.  He  is  preparing  for  war,  and  on  his  preparedness  for 
this  contingency  rests  the  hope  of  increasing  wisdom,  and  a  bet- 
ter recognition  of  right  methods,  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders." 

People  who  are  inclined  to  view  the  labor  situation  with  alarm 
may  find  comfort,  however,  in  the  following  reassuring  reflec- 
tions by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  : 

"There  is  a  prevailing  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  labor 
troubles  were  never  so  numerous,  never  so  menacing  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  peace  oi  society  as  now.  It  is  true 
that  the  outlook  is  serious,  but  it  is  not  true  that  this  is  the  worst 
situation  we  have  ever  faced.  In  1877  several  large  cities  were 
in  the  hands  of  mobs  in  consequence  of  strikes,  and  the  militia 


were  under  arms  in  half  a  dozen  States,  including  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  city  of  Pittsburg  was  set  on  fire  and  the 
railroad  shops  and  depots  were  consumed  together  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  goods  in  transit.  The  government  of  Fort  Wayne 
was  temporarily  overthrown,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  com- 
mittee of  strikers,  who  solemnly  proclaimed  themselves  the 
friends  of  law  and  order.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs  existed 
in  Hornellsville  and  other  places  in  Western  New  York. 

"These  scenes  of  disorder  were  due  to  a  strike  against  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  which  had  been  brought  about  bj'  the  panic  and 
commercial  crisis  of  1S73.  The  immediate  trouble  passed  away, 
but  the  eternal  question,  What  is  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work?  remained.  It  came  up  later  in  the  Martin  Irons 
strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  again  in  the  Debs 
strike  against  the  Pullman  Car  Company.  The  latter  began 
with  a  local  strike  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  extended 
itself  to  all  the  Northwestern  States,  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast, 
leading  to  the  employment  of  the  regular  army  by  President 
Cleveland  to  suppress  riots  in  Chicago  and  to  clear  the  way  for 
trains  in  California.  Still  later  came  the  great  strike  in  the 
building  trades  in  Chicago,  which  stopped  the  work  of  construc- 
tion, and  even  of  repair,  in  that  city  for  eighteen  months. 

"We  recall  these  comparatively  recent  events  in  order  to  re- 
mind those  who  are  inclined  to  pessimistic  views  that  the  present 
is  not  the  most  discouraging  period  that  American  industry  has 
ever  witnessed.  The  main  difl'erence  between  those  disturb- 
ances and  the  present  is  that  the  earlier  ones  came  in  times  of 
great  business  depression,  while  the  present  ones  are  coincident 
with  the  greatest  prosperity  that  the  country  has  ever  known. 
All  the  strikes  now,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  wages,  are  strikes 
for  an  increase,  not  against  a  decrease.  These  facts  show  pretty 
conclusively  that  we  shall  never  reach  a  golden  age  when  em- 
ployers and  employees  will  be  permanently  content  with  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  find  themselves." 


INJUNCTIONS   IN   OMAHA. 

NO  one  in  Omaha  has  yet  been  restrained  by  injunction  from 
continuing  to  breathe,  but  the  application  of  injunctions 
there  has  proceeded  further  in  that  direction  than  such  orders 
have  hitherto  gone.  Judge  Baxter,  of  Omaha,  on  Thursday  of 
last  week,  according  to  a  special  despatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  issued  an  injunction  restraining  Mrs,  E.  Berge  from  talk- 
ing so  much.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Berge  talked  so  much  that 
the  other  tenants  of  the  apartment-house  where  she  lived  and 
talked  began  to  move  out,  thus  causing  financial  loss  to  the 
owner  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Berge  refused  to  leave  until  her  lease 
expired,  so  the  owner  secured  the  injunction.  More  fame,  how- 
ever, has  been  accorded  by  the  newspapers  to  two  other  Omaha 
judges.  Judge  Munger  and  Judge  Dickinson,  who  have  each 
taken  a  hand  in  the  Omaha  teamsters'  strike.  Judge  Munger 
issued  his  order  on  May  6,  upon  the  request  of  fifteen  employing 
companies,  restraining  the  members  of  the  teamsters'  union  from 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  non-union  men,  "and,  further, 
restraining  and  enjoining  the  Team  Drivers'  International 
Union,  Local  71,  its  officers  and  members,  from  continuing  said 
organization,  and  from  continuing  in  combination  or  agreement 
to  restrain  commerce  between  the  States,"  etc.  Judge  Munger 
perceived,  next  day,  however,  that  his  injunction  was  so  sweep- 
ing as  to  prevent  the  men  from  holding  meetings,  employing 
counsel,  or  even  declaring  the  strike  off,  so  he  eliminated  the 
provisions  quoted  above.  Then  the  labor-unions  resorted  to  in- 
junction. Judge  Dickinson,  upon  request  of  the  attorney  for  the 
strikers,  issued  an  injunction  on  May  12,  restraining  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Omaha  from  threatening,  boycotting,  or  bribing  the 
unionists,  from  refusing  to  sell  goods  to  the  unionists,  from 
threatening  or  intimidating  other  business  men  into  discrimina- 
tion against  the  unionists,  "from  importing,  or  engaging  agents 
or  servants  to  import,  any  laborers  into  the  city  of  Omaha  or 
State  of  Nebraska,  in  pursuance  of  any  existing  plan  to  destroy 
labor  organizations,  or  under  any  similar  or  new  arrangement  or 
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plan,"  and  "from  bringing  any  other  injunction  suits  or  actions, 
in  pursuance  of  any  general  plan  of  prosecutions  to  break  up 
labor-unions,  or  of  any  new  or  similar  jilans  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  any  existing  plans." 

The  New  York  Times  notes  with  interest  that  the  business 
men  are  not  restrained  from  standing  on  their  heads  during 
business  hours,  and  the  New  York  Mai/ ami  Exptess  remarks 
that  the  learned  judge  is  "several  sorts  of  a  freak."  In  the 
main,  however,  the  newspapers  think  that  honors  are  about  even 
between  the  two  parties.  "At  all  events, "  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "the  employers  who  resort  to  the  courts  for  in- 
junctions against  similar  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the  unions, 
can  not  C(jmplain  if  they  are  required  to  take  their  own  medicine 
now  and  then." 

In  the  mean  time,  business  in  Omaha  is  pretty  badly  tied  up 
by  the  teamsters'  strike.     Says  the  Omaha  Neics : 

"Omaha  is  confronted  with  a  grave  crisis.  A  labor  strike  is 
never  a  jileasant  thing.  When  both  sides  line  up  with  a  grim 
determination  to  win,  it  becomes  so  serious  as  to  command  the 
attention  of  every  one. 

"That  situation  exists  in  Omaha  to-day.  Business  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Three  thousand  men  are  idle, 
and  not  alone  are  they  aff'ected,  but  their  families,  their  meat 
dealers,  their  grocerymen,  and  others  are  suffering. 

"The  inactivity  in  commercial  lines  is  si)reading,  until  not 
alone  Omaha  but  its  tributary  territory  is  suffering.  The  coun- 
try merchants  who  depend  upon  the  wholesale  houses  for  their 
stocks  are  seeking  other  .sources  of  supply.  In  short,  Omaha's 
commercial  supremacy  is  threatened.  .  .  .  Why  not  arbitrate 
now,  and  save  Omaha  from  a  commercial  stagnation  whicli  it 
will  require  five  years  to  overcome? " 


CANAL  TREATY   IN   DANGER. 

THE  reports  that  the  Colombian  Congress  is  likely  to  reject 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  have  been  received  by  our  news, 
papers  with  no  little  surprise  and  concern.  Recent  despatches 
affirm  that  a  number  of  government  officers  are  wavering  in 
their  adlierence  to  the  treaty,  and  predict  that  the  majority  of 
the   Congress   will   vote   against   it.      In   a  despatch  to  the   New 

York  Tribune  it  is  as- 
serted that  opposition  to 
the  treaty  is  spreading 
among  the  people  of 
Colombia.  Three  ele- 
ments oppose  it.  One 
element  antagonizes  the 
feature  giving  the  Uni- 
ted States  perpetual  con- 
trol ;  another  urges  that 
the  indemnity  and  an- 
nuity are  not  sufficient  ; 
and  the  third  element 
consists  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirits,  who  fear 
that  with  the  Colombian 
treasury  enriched  by 
$io,(Kjo,CKX),  which  is  to 
be  i)aid  to  Colombia  by 
the  United  Stales,  the 
Government  will  be 
strong  enough  to  destnjy 
all  hope  of  success  from 
any  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Hut,  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  William  Nelson  Crom- 
well, attorney  for  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company,  believes 
that  the  Congress  will  surely  ratify  tiie  treaty.  Seftor  Ilerran, 
the  Colombian  Minister  to  the  Unitcil  Stales,  however,  takes  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation.      He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  While  the  outlooks  for  the  passage  of  the  canal  treaty  at  the 


(;kn.  kafai-.i.  i<kni:s, 

Reported  duccessor  of  I'residini  Miirroquin. 

Courtesy  of  "El  Economiiita  Internacional." 


extraordinary  .session  of  the  Colombian  Congress,  which  has 
been  called  to  meet  June  20,  are  not  hopeless,  they  are  certainly 
not  as  briglit  as  the  friends  of  the  canal  could  wish.  There  is  a 
very  strong  sentiment  in  Colombia  against  the  canal.  It  is 
regrettable  that  this  should  be  the  case,  as  the  construction  of 
the  canal  by  the  United  States  would  be  of  benefit  to  my  country. 
"My  strongest  fear  is  that  the  Co]o;nbian  Congress  will  tinker 
with  the  convention  and  amend  it  and  change  it  until  it  will 
prove  absolutely  unac- 
ceptable to  the  United 
States  Government.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation in  both  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  and  Colom- 
bia, and  I,  with  other 
friends  of  the  canal,  re- 
gret the  existence  of  a 
mistaken  sentiment 
which  wil!  do  more  to 
prevent  the  construction 
of  the  waterway  than 
anything  else. 

"  The  Colombian  people 
believe  that  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal  route  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Government 
was  merely  a  ruse,  a 
barefaced  bluff,  and  they 
scoff  at  the  idea  that 
there  was  anything  more 
in  it  than  just  that. 

"The     friends   of    the  josk  manlil  makrocjuin, 

canal  in  Colombia,  no-  President  of  Colombia,  who  is  said  to  have 
tably  Enrique  Cortes  of  resigned,  in  despair  of  the  ratification  of  the 
the    well-known     Colom-     Panama  canal  treaty. 

,   .  „  .        T  ,  .  Courtesy  of     LI  Economista  Internacional. 

bian   nrni  in   London  of 

Cortes  &  Co.,  have  done,  and  are  doing,  through  their  arguments 
and  able  writings  and  by  every  other  means  in  their  ])ower,  a 
great  deal  to  eradicate  this  false  idea.  But  it  is  still  a  fixed 
belief  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Colombian  population.  " 

A  few  of  the  papers  take  a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of  the 
situation,  and  their  fears  have  increased  considerably  since  it 
was  reported  that  President  Marroquin,  who  has  been  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  canal  project  and  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  has  resigned.  These  jjapers  declare  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent has  resigned,  it  is  probably  due  to  his  inability  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  Colombian  Congress  to  ratify  the  treaty,  for  when 
he  called  the  special  session  to  meet  June  20,  it  is  believed  that 
he  was  confident  of  having  sufficient  support  to  assure  its  ap- 
proval. General  Rafael  Reyes,  who,  it  is  reported,  will  suc- 
ceed President  Marroquin,  has  in  no  way  expressed  himself  as 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  the  United  States, 
but  he  is  susi)ected  of  being  a  little  cold  toward  the  treaty.  The 
Washington  i'/nr  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  Presi- 
dent's reported  resignation  : 

"The  news  is  disquieting  to  those  who  hope  for  the  prompt 
ratilication  of  the  treaty  and  the  starting  of  the  great  canal  work 
by  the  United  States.  The  Government  can  not  afford  to  be 
kept  in  suspen.se  while  rival  Colombian  factions  strive  for  the 
mastery  or  the  Congress  haggles  over  the  treaty,  using  it  as  a 
weapon  in  campaigning  for  political  advantage.  The  canal  work 
has  already  been  too  much  delayed  by  legislative  debates,  and 
Colombia  should  be  reminded,  when  the  occasion  offers,  that  it 
has  no  assured  corner  on  available  routes." 

"The  Panama  people  understand  too  well  the  advantages  they 
would  gain  from  the  completion  of  the  canal  to  endanger  the 
work  by  haggling  too  long  over  its  terms,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
limes  :  and  "when  they  find  that  the  Governnunt  of  the  United 
States  has  reached  the  limits  of  its  liberality,  they  will  doubtless, 
ratify  the  treaty  without  more  ado."  If  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment fails  to  ratify  the  treaty,  or  is  disposed  to  defer  final  action, 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  it  is  expected,  will  reopen 
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negotiations  for  tlie  Nicaragua  route.  But  the  Colombian  Con- 
stitution gives  the  President  considerable  power.  In  case  of  dis- 
turbed conditions,  or  if  there  is  a  sign  of  forcible  opposition  to 
the  Government,  or  a  revolutionary  uprising,  he  can  assume 
dictatorial  powers  and  ratify  the  treaty  himself.  "The  ciioice  of 
the  Panama  route  was  a  stupendous  blunder,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Hera/ii,  "but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  secure  the 
building  of  the  canal  viS  Nicaragua,  where  i\\\  conditions — physi- 
cal, sanitary,  technical,  and  political — conspire  to  favor  its 
construction." 


MASSACRE   OF   JEWS    IN    KISHINEFF. 

''P^HE  Czar  and  his  Government  are  held  resi)onsible  by  most 
■*•  of  the  American  papers  for  the  massacre  and  pillage  of  the 
Jews  of  Kishineff.  the  capital  of  Bessarabia,  in  Russia,  on  April 
19  and  20,  the  days  of  the  Russian  Easter  celebration.  The 
reports  of  the  affair  which  have  reached  this  country  by  wire 
and  mail  have  it  that  the  police  and  other  officials  in  Kishineff 
actually  urged  on  the  rioters,  and  that  some  of  them  took  an 
active  part  in  the  saturnalia  of  murder,  rapine,  and  plundering 
that  left  8,000  families  homeless  and  destitute,  500  persons 
wounded,  and  50  dead.  What  purports  to  be  the  text  of  a 
remarkable  despatch  from  von  Plehve,  Russian  Minister  of  tlie 
Interior,  to  the  governor  of  Bessarabia,  sent  three  weeks  before 
the  massacre,  is  printed  in  the  newspapers,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  outbreak  was  fully  expected.  Instead  of  enjoin- 
ing the  governor  to  jireserve  order,  however,  von  Plehve  dwells 
upon  the  "undesirability  of  instilling  by  too  .severe  measures 
anti-governmental  feelings  into  the  population, "  and  tells  him 
to  use  "admonitions,  without  at  all  having  resource,  however, 
to  the  use  of  arms."  It  was  only  after  this  peculiar  Easter  cele- 
bration had  been  running  amuck  for  two  days  that  the  Minister 
authorized  a  military  demonstration.  The  troops  were  ordered 
to  fire  into  the  air,  and  at  the  first  discharge  the  mob  dispersed 


HIS  LIT  I  LE  JOKE. 
"Oh,  no  !     We  are  not  occupying  Manchuria,  Manchuria  is  merely  occupy- 
ing us."  —The  New  York  Press. 

and  quiet  was  restored.  Some  of  the  rioters  were  hurt  by  the 
Jews  who  tried  to  defend  themselves,  so  "a  ministerial  circular 
forbidding  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves"  has  been  issued,  ac- 
cording to  a  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  "  it  is  expected, " 
the  despatch  proceeds,"  that  this  step  will  stimulate  Jewish 
emigration  to  America." 

All  these  bits  of  evidence  are  accepted  by  our  newspapers  as 


Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  is  accused 
of  complicity  in  the  Kishineff  massacre. 


proof  tliat  the  Czar's  Government  is  responsible  for  the  Kishineff 
massacre,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  point  at  iiim  the  finger  of 
.scorn  and  derision.  This  is  the  author  of  the  peace  conference 
and  the  manifesto  of  religious  toleration  !  exclaims  the  New  York 
Jc-a'ish  Daily  .Wti'j-.  This  is  the  ruler  who  seeks  vaster  terri- 
tories, the  guardianslnp  of  weak  peoples,  the  "white  man's  bur- 
den "  !  exclaims  the 
New  York  World. 
This  is  the  monarch 
who  admonishes  the 
Turk  to  reform  !  ex- 
claims the  Pitts- 
burg 6'<fr^//t'.  This 
is  the  ruler,  remarks 
the  Philadelphia 
I  n  q  II  i r  I-  r  ,  who 
thinks  that  the  men 
and  women  who 
dare  to  discuss  po- 
litical and  religious 
progress  are  not  fit 
to  live  in  Russia, 
and  must  be  exiled 
and  e  X  c  o  m  m  u  n  i  - 
cated  !  No  such 
Government,  de- 
clares the  New  York 

T^  .  ,.  ,  M.   VON    FLEHVK, 

/  I  ni  e  s  ,       can     be 
called    civilized,    or 
can  ask  the  re.spect 
of  decent  governments,"  and  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser says : 

"Russia,  indeed,  to-day  stands  before  the  world  not  as  one  of 
the  great  Powers  of  Christendom,  but  as  a  gigantic  force  which 
makes  for  barbarism.  In  the  Far  East,  her  emissaries  have 
destroyed  respect  for  treaties.  They  have  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  and  they  have  done  it  with  the  shamelessness  of  Orientals 
in  whom  there  is  no  touch  of  the  higher,  nobler  civilization  of 
the  Western  world.  In  Finland,  the  liberties  of  a  free  people 
are  being  remorselessly  trampled  under  foot  in  defiance  of  the 
written  promises  of  the  Russian  autocrat.  And  now  in  Bessara- 
bia, the  work  of  devils  has  gone  on  unchecked  until  the  imagina- 
tion is  appalled  bj'  the  mere  recital  of  the  nameless  horrors. 
Surely,  the  rulers  of  no  nation  can  pile  up  offenses  such  as  these 
and  go  unscourged.  A  few  more  chapters  added  to  a  chronicle 
so  black  will  cause  the  name  of  Russia  to  be  held  in  universal 
detestation  as  that  of  an  enemy  of  all  mankind." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  similarly  : 

"The  modern  world  can  not  countenance  crimes  like  this.  It 
can  not  even  suffer  them  to  pass  with  mere  private  and  unofficial 
protest.  If  the  Russian  Government,  sounding  proclamations  of 
religious  freedom  on  its  lips,  has  no  protection  for  its  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith  ;  if  its  provincial  governors  look  out  of  the 
windows  of  their  palaces  upon  three  days'  massacre  without 
lifting  a  finger  to  save  property  from  destruction,  men  and  babes 
from  torture  and  death,  and  women  from  dishonor,  then  the 
Russian  Government  has  no  title  to  the  respect  of  civilized 
Powers,  and  deserves  to  be  dealt  with  as  are  barbarous  nations 
when  they  outrage  humanity. 

"The  swelling  wo  of  the  Kishineff  horror  is  upon  the  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  the  Jewish  world.  They  were  Jews  who  suffered  ; 
Christians  who  inflicted  the  suffering.  It  behooves  the  Chris- 
tians of  enlightend  lands  where  sectarian  persecutions  are  im- 
possible and  inconceivable  to  purge  their  religion  from  the  blood 
with  which  its  white  garments  have  been  stained  in  Bessarabia. 
The  Christian  nations  hate,  abominate,  abhor,  and  execrate  the 
deeds  of  Kishineff,  and  it  is  within  their  just  province  to  demand 
of  Russia  that  she  punish  the  guilt}'  and  see  to  it  that  from  this 
moment  the  persecution  of  Israel  cease." 

Says  the  London  y^w/jV;  Chronicle  : 

"  We  charge  the  Russian  Government  with  responsibility  for 
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the  Kisbineff  massacre.  We  say  it  is  stee[)ed  to  the  eyes  in  the 
guilt  of  this  holocaust.  If  Europe  does  not  disassociate  itself 
from  the  leprous  taint  of  this  barbarian  Power  it  writes  its 
humanity  down  as  a  sham,  its  civilization  as  organized  hypocrisy. 
The  explanation  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  lies  and  prevarications  which  for  years  have  poured  from  the 
Russian  official  printing-press 

"The  whole  of  Russia,  from  the  bureaucrats  who  lord  it  in 
their  offices  down  to  the  local  officials,  the  well-dressed  ladies 
who  shared  the  sjwil  from  the  looted  shops,  and  the  blood-drunken 
mob,  is  convicted  of  this  foul  crime 

"The  Central  Government  is  doubly  guilty.  So  long  as  a 
*civilized'  Government  brands  5,000,000  people  as  a  perilous 
pest  which  must  be  slowly  annihilated,  so  long  its  baser  subjects 
will  think  themselves  justified  in  accelerating  the  process  of  ex- 
termination with  knives,  axes,  and  hatchets." 


T 


MYSTERIOUS   DEPRESSION   IN   SECURITIES. 

IIIO  fact  that  the  general  lists  of  railway  and  industrial  se- 


curities have  reached  lower  figures  than  for  the  past  two 
years,  despite  the  further  fact  that  their  earnings  average  higher 
than  at  any  time  during  the  same  period,  causes  interested  busi- 
ness men  anxiously  to  ask  :  "What's  the  matter?"  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  answered  the  query  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  made 
the  term  "undigested  securities  "  a  transient  by-word.  But  be 
added  that  stocks  had  found  their  level  and  would  soon  begin 
to  rise.  Per  contra,  during  the  next  few  days  they  slumped 
still  further.  Then,  by  request,  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman.  another 
financial  and  business  authority,  rose  to  assure  the  public  that 
the  worst  was  over  ;  but  it  was  not.  Many  are  still  giving  rea- 
sons for  the  remarkable  situation  that  has  put  the  stocks  of  such 
railway  systems  as  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
at  from  25  to  30  points  lower  than  they  were  last  February.  The 
New  York  Financial  News  says  there  is  "abundance  of  money 
indeed,  the  man  who  has  money  to  lend  has  to  go  out  these  days 
to  look  for  a  borrower,"  and  it  draws  the  conclusion  that  "the 
American  people  have  been  extremely  busy  the  past  season  and 
are  now  resting  and  looking  the  situation  over."  The  New  York 
Herald  notes  that  "many  take  a  blue  view  of  the  widely  dis- 
tributed labor  disturbances."  The  New  York  Sun  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  "one  thing  that  would  help  matters  a  good  deal  would 
be  the  cessation  of  the  dangerous  upward  movement  in  the  price 
of  cotton."  But  'I he  Evening  Post  takes  the  opposite  view  :  "It 
is  evident  that  the  conditions  of  the  cotton  market  are  going  to 
prove  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Southern  planters  and  to  the  rail- 
ways and  the  other  corporations  in  the  Southern  States.  It  may 
be  said,  in  short,  that  accepting  the  theory  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmer  underlies  the  prosperity  of  all  other  classes  in  the 
comnuinity,  present  conditions  and  prospects  furnish  no  ground 
for  cavil."  It  likewise  has  this  to  say  regarding  the  somewhat 
important  point  as  to  whether  the  West  has  money  enough  in  its 
banks  to  move  its  crops  without  Eastern  assistance: 

"Western  despatches  in  the  past  week  or  two  have  renewed 
the  assurance  that  this  year's  interior  can  move  the  crops  for 
itself  without  drawing  currency  from  the  East.  This  is  a  rather 
familiar  statement  at  the  present  season,  but  it  dcjiends  now,  as 
always,  on  the  position  of  the  interior  banks  themselves. 

"Last  year  the  West  sent  currency  steadily  to  New  York,  up 
to  the  closing  week  of  August.  It  then  began  to  draw,  and  in 
the  two  ensuing  months,  notwithstanding  large  inflow  of  cur- 
rency from  near-by  cities.  New  York's  net  loss  in  cash  was  $21,- 
ooo,»x)o.  It  shijiped  to  the  harvest  States  during  the  sea.son  at 
least  $50, 000, (XX),  and  j)robal)ly  a  good  deal  more. 

"To  move  the  crops  cash  is  recpiired.  not  credit.  The  West 
can  provide  the  harvest  money,  whieh  it  could  not  provide  last 
year,  on  either  of  two  conditions — if  it  holds  enough  in  actual 
currency  reserve  or  if  its  liabilities  are  so  much  reduced  that  it 
will  need  less  currency  in  its  own  vaults  to  keep  good  its  reserve 
percentage." 

Be  this  as  it  may.  from  ])reseiit  indications  it  will  recpiire  more 


currency  to  move  the  crops  this  year  than  for  several  years  past, 
for  the  reason  that  they  promise  to  be  larger.  And  if  it  requires 
more  money  to  move  them,  it  will  make  better  business  for  the 
railroads.  Then  why  this  depression  of  their  securities?  Some 
of  the  newspapers  aver  that  the  depression  is  due  to  api)rehen- 
sion  caused  by  the  labor  troubles  ;  but  others  point  out  that  there 
was  more  apprehension  last  year  at  this  time,  when  the  miners' 
strike  was  threatening  every  branch  of  industry  which  used  coal. 
The  Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders'  Guide  (New  Yoik) 
remarks  that  while  "general  business  is  very  prosperous  .... 
one  gets  the  impression  that  the  business  of  the  country  has 
come  to  a  turn  in  the  curve."     And  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  stock  market  has  distinctly  lost  tone  of  late.  More 
liquidation  is  undoubtedly  in  progress  and  that  by  very  strong 
interests.  Should  the  crop  news  continue  to  be  bad  it  is  very 
l)robable  that  the  present  sagging  market  would  continue 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  by  no  means  follows,  how- 
ever, that  a  smaller  volume  of  general  business  and  lower  prices 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  steady  decline  in  security  values.  The 
financial  position  of  the  more  important  jailroads  and  of  many 
of  the  industrial  corporations  is  very  strong.  They  have  been 
making  large  expenditures  out  of  income  for  permanent  improve- 
ents,  and  in  most  cases  tbey  are  earning  handsome  surpluses 
over  dividends  declared.  They  could  consequently  stand  very 
severe  losses  in  gross  earnings  without  diminishing  their  dis- 
tributions to  stockholders.  The  underlying  business  situation  is 
consequently  very  strong  ;  and  it  would  take  a  very  severe  fit  of 
business  depression  to  affect  the  income-producing  power  of  this 
class  of  securities.  Moreover,  while  the  present  speculative 
temper  continues,  values  are  likely  to  be  diminished  more  than 
there  is  any  real  justification  for,  so  that  under  some  really  favor- 
able piece  of  news,  such,  for  instance,  as  better  summer  crop 
prospects,  th3  market  might  well  recover  with  a  bound.  For  the 
present,  however,  things  look  the  other  way." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

That  Harvard  professor  who  has  discovereJ  the  germ  of  smallpox  has 
our  permission  to  keep  it. —  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Paris  Temps  says  that  Cleveland  has  no  show  tor  a  fourth  term. 
This  should  settle  the  matter.  —  Tlie  Chicagv  Evening  Fast. 

Since  it  is  hopelessly  stuck  in  the  mud  the  name  of  the  monitor  Arkansas 
should  be  changed  to  Jim  K.  Jones.— TTrt-  Chicago  Xews. 

Now  that  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Carnegie  are  off  for  Europe,  let  us  see 
how  much  money  the  rest  of  us  can  make.— 7V/tf  Atlanta  Journal. 

President  Castro  confers  the  "Order  of  Bolivar"  upon  Andrew  Car-, 
negie  and  assumes  an  expectant  attitude. —  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 


11    WOITK   IlK   t>M.V   KAIK. 
.\liiM  1.  IlvMiD  — "  The  civilized   world   protests.     These  inui;i]s'i-s  .■l^:.•linst 


humanity  must  stop." 


—  The  Chicago  Xeu's. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 

LITERARY    MOVEMENTS    IN    TURKEY. 

IT  is  so  seldom  that  anything  about  the  literature  of  modern 
Turkey  appears  in  print  that  one  turns  with  some  curiosity 
to  an  article  in  La  Revue  (Paris)  by  a  Turk,  Dicher  Bey,  on  the 
subject  of  literary  tendencies  in  his  own  country.  He  finds 
among  the  "  Young  Turks  "  what  may  be  characterized  as  a  liter- 
ary school,  the  leader  of  which  is  Ilalid  Zia,  and  to  this  leader 
and  this  school  he  applied  the  terms  decadence  and  romanticism. 
The  thought  of  Dicher  Bey  is  not  as  clear  and  well-defined  as  it 
might  be,  but  critics  of  Turkish  literature  who  have  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  their  ^subject  do  not  abound,  and  his  views 
will  be  read,  therefore,  with  interest.     He  writes : 

"  A  little  resumi  of  the  history  of  Turkish  literature  would  have 
been  an  illuminating  preparation  for  the  ensuing  study  in  criti- 
cism of  the  'young'  literature  of  Turkey.  This  school,  how- 
ever, is,  so  to  speak,  independent.  Having  its  roots  without  the 
literary  traditions  of  Turkey  and  its  sources  of  inspiration  in  the 
modern  school  of  France,  our  '  young  *  literature  forms  a  class  by 
itself.  .  .  .  One  of  the  principal  figures  in  this  new  school  of 
romantico-decadentism  is  Halid  Zia,  and  here  I  must  interrupt 
myself,  because  I  have  employed  the  word 'decadent,' which, 
before  I  proceed  further,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  define  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Turkish  writers. 

"Is  not  decadentism'art  which  has  reached  a  point  of  extreme 
maturity,  caused  by  the  oblique  sunlight  from  aging  civiliza- 
tions'  (T.  Gautier)  ?  According  to  this  definition,  I  should  find 
it  difficult  to  show  you  anything  but  semblance  of  maturitj'  in 
our  singular  civilization,  which  grew  old  without  ever  having 
become  mature.  For  the  solution  of  this  paradoxical  situation, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  take  an  analytical  survey  of  the  physio- 
logical and  psychological  traits  of  our  writers,  particularly  those 
which  were  of  the  Turkish  race.  The  summary  of  my  conclu- 
sions is  that  this  condition  has  resulted  Jargely  from  the  manner 
in  which  Turkey  has  thrown  herself  into  the  Western  civiliza- 
tion, without  preparation  and  without  system,  with  the  result 
that  the  alien  civilization  is  only  a  veneer  covering  a  rough  and 
brutal  foundation.  ,  .  .  Being  without  national  traditions,  the 
education  of  these  men  [representatives  of  the 'Young  '  Turks] 
sometimes  ring%  false.  Too  quickly  formed,  they  lack  the  force 
given  by  a  solid  foundation  of  traditional  learning.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  classify  their  work,  to  understand  their  origin,  to 
judge  rightly  what  their  several  capacities  are,  and  to  feel  what 
the  predominating  influence  of  their  work  is." 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  these  interesting  hybrids, 
Halid  Zia,  has  had  an  important  influence  on  Turkish  thought  of 
to-day,  so  we  are  told.  Dicher  Bey  describes  this  author  as 
follows : 

"A  romanticist  who  had  gone  astray  in  decadentism  or  a  poet 
who  had  mingled  with  the  ideas  of  a  romanticist  the  intemperate 
and  nervous  style  of  the  de  Goncourts — so  Halid  Zia  appears  to 
me.  Always  under  French  influence,  he  followed  in  turn  de 
Musset,  then  Theophile  Gautier,  whose  plastic  style  he  bor- 
rowed, then  Daudet,  whose  sensitiveness  and  sympathy  he  pos- 
sessed naturally.  But  the  fact  that  he  has  formed  himself  on 
the  models  of  the  French  romanticists  and  decadents  does  not 
cause  me  to  judge  him  after  French  ideals  and  French  methods, 
for  then  I  should  have  explained  nothing." 

Dicher  Bey  proceeds  to  describe  Halid  Zia  as  full  of  sentiment 
and  sympathy,  nervous  and  impressionable,  and  withal  pro- 
foundly moral  and  honorable.  His  intellectual  surroundings  are 
described  as  follows : 

"  He  came  at  a  moment  when  the  public  was  deafened  by  the 
unfruitful  tempests  aroused  by  our  great  vulgarian  (the  one  who 
wished  to  be  called  the  Voltaire  of  Turkey),  Ahmed  Midhat,  and 
his  disciple  Nadje,  the  docile  mouthpiece  of  his  ideas.  The  pub- 
lic, which  at  bottom  was  very  restrained,  full  of  old  prejudices, 
acquainted  only  superficially  with  science,  with  a  doubtful  taste 
which  was  easily  pleased,  had  on  the  other  hand  an  inextin- 


guishable thirst  for  occidental  civilization,  of  whose  exterior  it 

had  caught  dazzling  glimpses 

"The  i)ublic  had  for  national  poet  the  great  Kemal  Bey,  also 
Ridjal  Zade  Ekrem,  and  Abdulhac  Ilamid,  whose  talent  was  cut 
short ;  for  universal  genius,  savant,  and  philosopher,  Ahmed 
Midhat;  but  it  desired  a  novelist  of  talent,  responsive  to  its 
ideals,  realizing  its  dreams,  giving  a  fictitious  picture  of  life  as 
they  would  have  enjoyed  living  it,  love  affairs  they  would  like 
to  have  had,  written  in  a  delicate  and  esthetic  style — something 
new  and  fresh  in  both  style  and  sentiment.  Our  language  was 
heavy  through  and  through  ;  in  spite  of  the  work  done  by  Kemal, 
it  was  still  involved,  it  was  a  language  laden  with  symbols,  with 
old  catch-words,  with  conventional  phrases.  At  this  time  there 
appeared  at  intervals  and  steadily  improving  'Numide, '  'Garnet 
d'une  Morte, '  '  Ferdie  et  Cie  ' — a  long  line  of  novels  published  in 
the  papers." 

These  novels  by  Halid  Zia  are  discussed  one  by  one,  and 
"Bleu  et  Noir"  is  given  as  tlie  author's  masterpiece.  A  school 
of  young  men  soon  formed  themselves  around  Zia,  all  of  whom 
were  the  outcome  of  the  peculiar  conditions  and  in  each  the 
thought  of  France  was  engrafted  on  Turkish  civilization.  Halid 
Zia  has  progressed  steadily  toward  realism,  giving  vivid  pictures 
of  the  life  of  Turkey  of  to-day.  "To  a  Frenchman,"  says  the 
writer,  "this  literary  movement  might  appear  old  and  even 
superannuated ;  but  to  us  realism  was  something  absolutely 
new,"  and  Halid  Zia  and  his  school,  we  are  assured,  have  re- 
newed the  life  of  Turkish  literature,  opened  the  door  to  new 
thought,  and,  above  all,  rejuvenated  the  written  language.— 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SINGING   A   LOST  ART. 

THE  close  of  the  opera  and  concert  season  is  usually  signal- 
ized by  the  appearance  of  critics  who  await  their  opportu- 
nity to  discharge  a  whole  battery  of  lessons,  not  infrequently 
animadversions  on  the  artistic  method  employed  by  those  who 
have  ministered  to  our  pleasures.  A  British  critic,  Mr.  M.  A.  R. 
Tuker,  writing  in  T/ie  Nineteenth  Century  (May) ,  addresses 
especially  a  British  audience,  but  with  a  comprehension  that 
implies  the  extension  of  his  remarks  to  other  countries.  He  de- 
clares that  the  art  of  singing,  the  true  bel  canto  which  the  teach- 
ings of  Porpora  developed  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  is 
already  a  lost  art,  and  that  the  modern  substitute  is  a  hybrid 
production  of  the  declaimer  or  the  dtseur.  "  We  have  no  longer 
the  cantante,"  says  the  writer;  "we  roar,  scream,  or  warble,  we 
talk  or  we  declaim,  we  pour  out  sentiment  and 'classical  taste'' 
— but  do  not  sing."     We  quote  further: 

"Popular  taste  and  jropular  sentiment  have  made  of  our  mod- 
ern singers  not  vocal  artists,  but  vocal  artisans,  vocal  'Jacks  of 
all  trades.'  The  public  does  not  expect  art,  the  trained  organ, 
the  voice  which  resembles  the  pipes  of  an  organ  ;  but  in  its  place' 
it  asks  for  sentiment,  and  an  amateur  and  untrained  use  of  the 
voice  which  is  thouglit  to  be  vocal  expression,  so  tliat  a  voice 
which  does  not  provide  us  with  adventitious  effects  is  supposed 
to  be  inexpressive.  We  forget,  or  we  have  never  known,  that  it 
is  because  the  instrument  is  imperfect  that  it  yields  us  this  class 
of  effects,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  producing  the 
only  effects  which  would  be  legitimate.  This  absence  of  legiti- 
mate technique  causes  the  j'oung  singer  to  mistake  the  real  re- 
sources of  his  art,  and  he  is  supported  in  his  ignorance  by  British 
sentimentalism.  Popular  taste  in  Italy  may  be  saved  by  the 
necessity  for  passion  in  art,  but  there  is  no  such  safety-valve  in 
the  unbroken  sentimentality  of  the  English  ballad.  The  ethical 
rather  than  artistic  instinct  which  asks  claptrap  sentiment  of 
the  arts,  which  makes  the  'gods  '  applaud  a  sound  commonplace 
sentiment  in  a  theater,  and  miss  the  only  art  in  the  piece,  toler- 
ates and  encourages  vapid  sentiment  in  singers 

"The  singer's  audience,  as  it  settles  itself  down  to  listen,  hugs 
itself  with  the  flattering  assurance:  'I  know  what  I  like.'  Cu- 
riously enough,  this  is  held  to  imply  some  definite  esthetic  cri- 
terion. Yet  in  what  other  art  would  such  a  criterion  pass  mus- 
ter?   For  the  chance  good   singer,    therefore,    a  hard  fate  is 
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reserved  ;  he  sings  before  judges  who' know  what  pleases  them  ' 

and  are  devoid  of  all  criterion  of  the  art  they  are  to  judge 

No  public  has  sufficient  art  to  judge  for  itself,  and  there  are  now 
not  enough  great  singers  to  teach  them.  That  which  pleases 
them  and  that  which  accords  with  the  traditions  of  the  art  have 
in  this  year  of  grace  1903  no  chance  of  being  identical." 

Mr.  Tuker  therefore  points  out  that  intelligent  criticism  is  at 
this  moment  one  of  the  chief  desiderata,  for  if  the  singers  do  not 
know  how  to  sing,  neither  do  the  critics  know  how  they  ought  to 
sing;  and  he  spends  considerable  space  in  holding  up  to  scorn 
the  ignorance  and  mistaken  notions  of  many  whom  the  papers 
have  employed  to  write  musical  criticism.  The  writer's  attitude 
js  not  wholly  one  of  pessimism,  for  he  affirms  that  it  is  unlikely 
tliat  singing  should  flourish  if  the  conditions  remain  unchanged. 
A  dearth  is  noted  of  first-class  oratorio  and  concert-singers,  and 
an  impresario  is  quoted  as  asserting  that  his  difficulty  was  not 
in  the  selection  of  operas  but  of  finding  singers  to  interpret 
them,  adding  that  "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  "Norma,"  "Medea," 
"Vestale,"  "La  Sonnambula,"  and  "Flauto  Magico"  are  practi- 
cally debarred  from  production  because  there  are  scarcely  any 
who  can  sing  them.     The  writer  continues  : 

"A  return  to  the  Italian  school  of  which  Titiens  wrote,  '  Believe 
me.  there  is  but  one  method  of  singing — the  good  old  Italian,'  is 
in  the  air.  and  we  hear  much  talk,  not  seasoned  with  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge,  about  methods  of  singing.  It  is  improba- 
ble that  we  should  always  be  content  with  opera  which  affords 
no  scope  at  all  for  be/ canto.  We  must  get  some  distance  from  a 
movement  if  we  would  place  it  in  its  due  perspective,  if  we  would 
see  it  in  relation  to  wiiat  went  before  and  what  will  come  after 
it.  Tliose  who  came  to  mock  at  Wagner  remained  to  pray;  but 
the  cheap,  silly  contempt  for  the  Italian  school,  to  which  we  owe 
every  step  in  the  art  of  music  till  we  come  to  the  German  giants 
of  tlie  late  eigliteenth  century,  was  clearly  evanescent.  That  a 
change  is  coming  has  been  prophesied  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. Italian  opera  with  Italian  voices  has  ju.st  been  tried  with 
signal  success  in  Vienna,  and  Covent  Garden  followed  suit  last 
season." 


and  to  this  is  somewhat  due  its  unevenness.  No  poet  is  more 
unequal  :  few  have  more  plainly  failed  now  and  then.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  have  reached  a  higher  tone,  and  a  selection 
could  be  made  from  his  poems  upon  which  to  base  a  lasting  repu- 
tation. 'The  Fisher  and  Charon.'  'The  Dead  Master.'  and  the 
'  Hymn  to  the  Sea  '  are  noble  pieces  of  English  blank  verse,  the 
secret  of  whose  measure  is  given  only  to  the  elect  ;  one  is  im- 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  VENERABLE  POET. 

RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  city  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  in  his  seventy-eightli 
year,  was,  since  the  recent  death  of  Charles  Godfrey  Leland, 
the  eldest  of  our  living  poets  and  one  of  the  best  beloved  by  his 
associates.  Through  him  the  earliest  circle  of  American  authors 
was  connected  with  the  latest.  As  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
remarks : 

"  He  was  a  lonely  survivor  of  the  class  which,  seventy  years 
ago,  made  many  an  American  literary  reputation  on  a  slenderer 
basis  than  his.  Willis,  and  Halleck.  and  Paulding — they  were, 
as  Irving,  numbering  himself  witii  them,  confessed  to  James 
Grant  Wilson,  'fortunate  in  being  born  so  early.  We  should 
have  no  chance  now  against  the  battalions  of  better  writers.' 
Stoddard  seemed  to  belong  to  that  gtiieration — tho  born  too  late 
to  reach  great  fame  by  its  standards." 

"But,"  The  Kvefiiiig  Post  adds,  "tho  his  individual  name 
stood  for  less  than  did  the  names  of  his  early  associates,  his 
typical  capacity  appeared  to  be  heightened  by  the  flight  of  years  ; 
until,  at  his  death,  he  represented  as  no  other  American  writer 
did  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead." 

This  grace,  as  expressed  in  Mr,  Stoddard's  poetry,  has  been 
described  by  his  old  friend,  yet  nevertheless  impartial  critic, 
Edmund  C.  Stedman,  in  "Poets  of  America."  Referring  to 
Stoddard's  long  service  in  journalism  (he  was  literary  reviewer 
of  the  New  York  World  from  i860  to  1870,  and  of  the  New  Y«)rk 
Mat/  atu/  F\f)tf<.'i  Irotu  iSSo  until  his  death).  Mr.  Stedman 
says 

"The  exigencies  of  liis  profession  have  too  constantly  drawn 
tipon  his  resources;  the  bulk  of  his  miscellaneous  verse  is  large, 


RICHARD   HENRV   STODDARD   AND   HIS  WIFE. 

He  was  a  connecting  link  between  the  earliest  and  latest  groups  of 
American  authors,  and  his  wife's  poetic  and  dramatic  talents  were  es- 
teemed by  some  even  more  hijjhly  than  his. 

pressed  by  the  art,  the  thought,  the  imagination,  which  sustain 
these  poems,  and  the  Shakespeare  and  Lincoln  odes.  Stoddard's 
abundant  songs  and  lyrics  are  always  on  the  wing  and  known  at 
first  sight — a  skylark  brood  whose  notes  are  rich  in  feeling. 
The  sweet  and  direct  metliod  of '  The  King's  Bell'  placed  him 
high  in  the  ranks  of  writers  of  narrative  verse.  Among  poets 
ecpial  to  nim  in  years,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  foremost  of  the  artistic 
or  cosmopolitan  group." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard  celebrated  in  1902  a  sad  and  lonely 
golden  wedding,  for  tho  last  of  their  three  children,  Lorimer,  a 
succcsslul  dramatist,  had  just  died.  The  mother  soon  followed 
him.  The  last  of  his  hou.sehold,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  be- 
ciueatlied  before  his  death  his  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts, one  of  the  most  valuable  in  America,  to  the  Authors' 
Club,  of  which  he  was  a  venerated  member. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  life  is  taken  from  the  various  press 
notices  : 

R.  II.  Stoddard  was  born  at  Hingham,  July  2.  1S25.  He  was 
descended  of  a  long  line  of  sea-captains,  and  his  father  was 
never  heard  of  after  a  voyage  to  Sweden  when  he  was  a  child. 
His  mother  married  again,  and  he  perforce  went  to  work  at  what- 
ever he  could  do,  and  finally  in  an  iron  foundry  in  New  York 
city,  wliere  his  stepfather  went.  Nothing  much  more  unfit  for 
Stoddanl  could  be  imagined,  but  he  kept  on.  without  much  school 
education,  but  with  much  reading,  because  he  was  made  so  that 
he  had  to  have  it.  He  gradually  got  into  coinniunication  with 
()tlier  young  men  who  were  struggling  along,  and  became  one  of 
the  leading  members  f)f  an  interesting  coterie  (as  they  grouped 
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themselves)  in  which  Bayard  Taylor,  the  late  C.  G.  Lelaud, 
Heniy  Clapp,  and  others  were  members.  His  first  volume  was 
published  in  1S49  ;  it  was  called  "  Footprints,"  and  he  suppressed 
it  later,  but  some  poems  trom  it  are  in  his  collected  edition.  In 
1S52  he  published  his  "Songs  of  Summer, "  which  have  never 
failed  of  admiration  for  their  spontaneous  beauty.  He  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Knukerdihkiy,  and  engaged  in  literary  work, 
but  he  had  a  year  before  married  Elizabeth  Barstow,  as  much  of 
a  genius  as  he  himself,  if  not  a  greater  one,  and  life  became  too 
strenuous.  He  tlierefore  made  interest  with  Hawthorne,  who  in 
his  turn  moved  Franklin  Pierce,  then  President,  to  bestow  upon 
Stoddard  a  place  in  the  New  York  custom-house.  There  he  was 
employed  from  1S53  until  1S70.  While  Gen.  George  Brinton 
McClellan  was  chief  commissioner  of  docks,  1S70-73,  Mr.  Stod- 
dard was  his  confidential  clerk,  and  in  1S74-75  he  was  city  libra- 
rian of  New  York.  Among  his  works  in  the  mean  time  may  be 
mentioned  "Town  and  Country"  (for  children)  ;  "Life,  Travels, 
and  Books  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,"  with  an  introduction 
by  Bayard  Taylor  ;  "The  King's  Bell."  a  poein  ;  "The  Story  of 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood,"  "The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  a  Horatian  ode  ;  "Putnam  the  Brave,"  and  "The 
Book  of  the  East,"  a  collection  of  his  poems  on  various  Oriental 
subjects.  He  also  did  a  great  deal  of  editorial  work,  supervi- 
sing "The  Last  Political  Writings  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  ""The 
Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets,"  John  Guy  Vassar's  "Twenty- 
one  Years  Round  the  World,"  "  Melodies  and  Madrigals,"  from 
the  old  English  poets,  "The  Late  English  Poets,"  "Poetry  and 
Poets  of  America, "  and  the  "  Bric-a-Brac  Series. "  He  also  wrote 
translations  and  prefaces  and  a  number  of  monographs,  inclu- 
ding one  on  Edgar  Poe  and  another  on  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
Among  his  latest  productions  are  "Under  the  Evening  Lamp" 
and  "The  Lion's  Cub." 

In  18S0  he  accepted  the  literary  editorship  of  The  Mail  and 
Express,  and  continued  in  that  post  until  his  death,  tho  for  some 
time,  because  of  his  almost  total  blindness  and  failing  health, 
his  editorial  duties  were  nominal. 


EMERSON'S    LIMITATIONS. 

THE  men  and  women  Who  are  writing  anniversary  articles 
for  the  magazines  this  month  on  Emerson  as  a  philosopher, 
Emerson  as  a  teacher,  Emerson  as  a  poet,  Emerson  as  a  man, 
"Eraeisou  as  I  knew  him,"  etc.,  display  a  marked  tendency  to 
eulogy  rather  than  criticism.  Matthew  Arnold  once  remarked 
that  the  whole  body  of  Emerson's  verse  was  not  worth  Longfel- 
low's little  poem,  "The  Bridge."  Ah,  says  one  of  the  Emerson 
eulogists,  "this  indicated  Arnold's  limitations,"  not  Emerson's. 
Even  the  most  trivial  words  and  actions  of  the  Concord  philoso- 
pher are  reverently  recorded.  Julia  Ward  Howe  recalls  fondly 
how  he  once  said  at  dinner:  "Mrs.  Howe,  try  our  snap  cake"; 
and  William  Dean  Howells  chronicles  the  fact  that  when  Emer- 
son smoked  a  cigar,  "it  was  as  if  one  then  saw  Dante  smoking, 
and  one  then  saw  it  with  all  the  reverence  due  the  spectacle." 

A  more  critical  estimate  is  made  by  Charles  Leonard  Moore, 
in  an  article  in  The  Dial.  Compared  with  Carlyle,  he  says, 
Emerson  "is  trivial  and  shallow  and  prosaic."     He  continues: 

"Emerson's  essays  are  full  of  allusions  to  philosophy.  Plato 
and  Zoroaster  and  the  Rig  Veda  do  business  at  the  old  stand  on 
almost  every  other  page.  Yet  one  doubts  whether  he  was  really 
capable  of  forming  a  metaphysical  concept.  He  could  never 
concentrate  his  thoughts  long  enough  on  one  subject  to  do  so. 
He  scorns  logic  and  cohesion.  His  sentences  are  a  heap  of  glit-° 
tering  particles  that  run  through  one's  fingers.  Hence  his 
baffling  quality.  There  is  no  founding  anything  on  him.  He  is 
a  veritable  quicksand  of  an  author.  Nearly  every  great  thinker 
has  some  central  thought  fixed  firm  against  all  shifting  tides  and 
winds.  The  central  thought  of  Plato  is  the  theory  of  Ideas — the 
assertion  of-  the  apparitional  character  of  the  seemingly  real 
world.  The  central  thought  of  Pascal  is  that  of  Human  Intelli- 
gence confronting  the  Universe  and  strangled  by  it  like  Laocoon 
in  the  inexorable  coils  of  the  snake.  The  central  thought  of 
Schopenhauer  is  the  absurdity  of  life.  We  know  where  to  have 
these  writers — but  Emerson  we  never  know.  He  chops  and 
changes  with  every  book   he  has  been  reading,  or  with  every 


reader  he  desires  to  mold.  Like  Polonius,  he  is  willing  to  agree 
that  the  cloud  may  be  a  camel,  or  a  whale,  or  a  weasel.  And  he 
is  never  thorough,  in  Strafl'ord's  sense  of  the  word.  He  writes 
you  about  the  scholar  or  the  ])oet — and  the  strain  rises  like  a 
stream  of  rich  distilled  perfume  ;  but  then  it  occurs  to  him  that 
the  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  the  candlestick- 
maker  are  also  verte- 
brate animals,  and  have 
a  certain  reason  for  be- 
ing, and  he  gives  you 
their  apotheosis.  What 
he  was  after,  all  his  life, 
was  practicable  ideal- 
ism. But  practicable 
idealism  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  and  sac- 
rifices both  the  ideal  and 
the  practical." 

Mr.  Moore  finds  much 
to  admire  in  Emerson's 
philosophy  and  poetry, 
but  says,  at  the  same 
time  : 

"He  can  never  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  imagina- 
tive or  the  logical  mind. 
He  has  not  the  energy, 
or  the  richness,  or  the 
profundity,  to  appeal  to 
those  who  have  fed  upon 
the  great  poets  and  phi- 
losophers. He  was  a  purveyor  of  first-lessons  in  philosophy,  and 
of  proverbial  rules  of  life  for  intellectual  children.  He  may 
keep  an  audience  of  these  to  the  end  ;  or  they  may  seek  other 
masters.  But  great  men  will  pass  him  by  with  but  a  slight 
salute." 

What  strikes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  most  forcibly  in  its 
observation  of  the  Emerson  centennial  celebration  is  the  lack  of 
spontaneity.     It  says:  -  • 

"The  one  patent  fact  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  make  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Emerson  a  success  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  labored.  There  is  no  spontaneity  in  the  movement,  but  an 
immense  amount  of  urging,  which  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
declining  popularity  of  the  Sage  of  Concord.  People  do  not  read 
Emerson  any  more,  at  least  he  is  no  longer  considered  a  seer  in 
literature  or  in  life.  It  is  true  that  there  can  be  found  any  num- 
ber of  persons  who  admire  him.  Let  the  conversation  on  the 
subject  start  (tho  it  seldom  does),  and  there  will  be  found  plenty 
of  men  and  women  to  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  his  life  and 
works.  This  is  done  conscientiously  because  they  have  never 
read  him,  but  take  him  on  faith." 


RALPH  WAl.DO   EMERSON. 

From  a  drawing,  artist  and  date  unknown. 
Courtesy  of  The  Booklover  s  Magazine. 


THE    POSITION   OF   AMERICAN    VERSE. 

AMERICA  is  too  self-satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  verse 
which  her  poets  are  turning  out  at  the  present  time,  and 
too  indiscriminate  in  her  regard  for  the  work  of  her  poets  of  the 
past.  This  is  the  view  set  forth  by  Mr.  Louis  How  in  an  article 
in  Tlie  Reader  (June),  advance  slieets  of  which  are  sent  us. 
"  While  little  of  it  "■ — our  poetic  product — "  is  fairly  good,  most  of 
it,"  he  says,  "is  bad."  The  reasons  for  our  excessive  self-satis- 
faction he  finds  to  be  four.  "The  first  is  a  mistaken  chauvinism 
which  proclaims,  in  effect,  just  as  we  can  support  ourselves, 
having  food  independent  of  Europe,  so  can  we  revel  in  the  litera- 
ture we  produce  for  ourselves."  The  second  is  our  insularity: 
"We  are  out  of  the  main  current  of  Western  thought,  and,  being 
from  our  youth  nourished  (poorly)  on  our  own  poetry,  we  become 
accustomed  to  it.  even  to  liking  it."  The  third  is  our  false  cul- 
ture.    He  writes : 

"We  love  to  show  how  cultivated  we  are.     For  our  pursuit  of 
culture,  whatever  it  may  accomplish  some  day,  results  at  present 
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in  the  triumph  of  what  has  been  wittily  called  ciilturine, '  which 
brings  its  adherents  nothing  unless  they  can  flaunt  the  trophies. 
While  our  low  state  of  taste  leads  us  to  prefer  the  fourth-rate 
verse,  our  egregious  assumption  of  good  taste  causes  us  to  ex- 
ploit it.  Untrained  natural  taste,  tho  vulgar,  is  not  necessarily 
insistent,  frequently  not  haughty  :  whereas  ill-trained  taste  ac- 
quires the  pride  that  distresses  one  and  bores.  This  phenome- 
non is  probably  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter." 

The  fourth  cause  is  "sectional  rivalry  "  : 

"The  South  boasts  her  singers  to  keep  up  her  equality  with 
New  England:  and  the  West,  in  its  various  subdivisions,  makes 
desperate  efforts  to  get  into  the  game.  He  who  has  not  seen  a 
library  of  these  precious  volumes  [local  anthologies]  will  never 
imagine  how  many  are  the  contributors.  They  are  like  locusts 
for  number." 

All  four  of  these  causes,  Mr.  How  thinks,  are  intensified  by 
our  national  trait  of  kindliness.  "This  genial,  but  too  genial, 
habit  accords  to  our  verse  an  acceptation,  presently  an  admira- 
tion, an  adulation,  which  settle  it  at  a  high  place."  American 
readers  should  j)ut  themselves  above  this  adulation,  and  place 
the  poet  in  his  true  position,  regardless  of  local  and  national 
sentiment.  "Nearly  all  the  better  poems  in  Mr.  Stedman's 
anthology  [of  American  verse]  are  disfigured  by  a  false  note, 
either  an  irritating  blemish  in  technic  or  an  irritating  trait  of  sen- 
timentality."    We  quote  further : 

"Enough  of  the  general  American  idea  that  all  verse  is  some- 
thing unusual,  therefore  wonderful,  therefore  of  worth.  Does  a 
British  anthology  include  Pye  or  Tupper?  Why,  then,  shall  an 
American  contain  every  native  and  adopted  bard  who  can  be 
rooted  out?  True,  the  worst  are  not  so  far  below  the  best;  but 
to  the  caretaking  mind  there  is  a  difference  ;  and  the  energy  of 
collectors  from  now  on  had  best  be  spent  less  on  research  than 
on  discrimination.  ...  If  the  germ  of  it  [American  humor]  does 
consist  in  seeing  things  in  their  true  proportional  relations,  then 
our  national  sufficiency  of  it  should  make  us  willing  to  apply  the 
proper  standards  for  judging  our  verse.  Like  everything  else, 
we  must  judge  it  by  world  standards.  Suppose  our  steel  rails 
were  not  the  best  there  aie,  should  we  be  proud  because  we  make 
more  of  them  than  any  other  country?  We  may  justly  feel  proud 
because  they  are  the  best — at  any  rate,  the  best  for  their  price. 
Poetry,  to  be  sure,  is  beyond,  and  quite  disassociated  from,  any 
idea  of  price  ;  but  it  is  gaged  by  criteria.  And  our  humor 
should  make  us  not  only  willing  to  apply  these  criteria,  but  sim- 
ply unable  to  refrain  from  an  almost  reflex  application." 

Mr.  How  thinks  that  there  is  much  tliat  is  praiseworthy  in  the 
poetry  we  have  produced,  but  we  should  take  care  not  to  plume 
ourselves  upon  it : 

"There  is  small  danger  that  we  shall,  if  we  regard  how  we 
actually  do  stand  in  the  world's  arena.  If  comparisons  are 
odious,  all  criticism  is  odious.  To  spare  our  blushes  somewhat, 
I  will  not  limit  the  ordeal  to  poetry  ;  nor  will  I  pause  to  ask  what 
name  from  our  own  private  Hall  of  Fame  we  are  to  insert  among 
the  foremost  in  belles-lettres,  such  as  Homer,  Dante,  Cervantes, 
Rabelais,  Goethe,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare.  But  I  will  propose  an 
easier  test,  and  broaden  the  list  of  entries.  I  add  Sophocles, 
Calderon,  and  Rojas,  Boccaccio,  Moliere  and  Balzac,  Marlowe, 
Milton,  and  Keats,  Scott,  Defoe,  Turgeneff,  Landor — and  whom 
of  our  own?  Temerarious  fondness  (not  necessarily  American 
this  time)  might  present  Emerson.  And  in  goes  Emerson;  but 
not — but  not  Emerson  the  poet.  The  test  is  still  maliciously 
hard.  Let  me  make  it  less  crucial  by  jiroposing  merely  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Whom  shall  we  offer? 
The  literature  in  English  of  the  century.  In  this  narrower  field, 
and  making  our  choice  generous,  suppose  we  say,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Whitman,  Poe,  Lowell  (not  the  poet,  but  our  grace- 
ful essayist).  Cooper,  and  Irving.  There  is  a  showing  we  may 
well  be  satisfied  about,  especially  when  we  add  that  of  this  list 
Emerson,  Poe,  and  Whitman  (and  from  the  century  before, 
Franklin),  and  to  a  less  degree  Cooper  and  Irving,  have  notably 
influenced  individual  foreign  writers,  if  seldom  groups.  So 
justly  we  may  be  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  call  for  boasting  be- 
sides of  the  fine  things  we  have  not  i)roduced." 

Our  American  poets,  Mr,  How  remarks  further,  have  simply 


skimmed  the  surface  of  life,  "have  had  nothing  which  they  must 
either  die  or  say,  and  nothing  at  all  but  platitudes."  We  find 
poems  of  melancholy,  occasional  poems,  poems  written  by  a 
love-lorn  poet  to  a  lady  who  is  dead  or  has  never  existed  ;  but  no 
poet  shows  the  deep  passion  such  as  Shakespeare  showed  for  the 
unknown  lady  in  his  Sonnets,  or  Dante  for  his  Beatrice.  We 
find  a  triteness  of  the  tag-moralizing,  a  fondness  for  catch-lines, 
and  provincialism.  Mr.  How  does  not  praise  any  definite  move- 
ment in  American  poetry,  tho  he  points  with  approval  to  in- 
dividuals, instancing  especially  Emily  Dickin.son,  who  is  to  be 
exculpated  of  all  the  weaknesses  he  has  named.  On  the  whole, 
his  view  is  a  despondent  one.     In  summarizing,  he  writes: 

"Already  my  summary  jiraise  has  gone  far  enough  for  a  reader 
to  surmise  that  an  anthology  of  j)ainfully  selected  verse  can  be 
made,  which,  tho  not  a  golden  treasury,  nor  a  cause  for  boast- 
ing, may  yet  afford  a  jileasant  and  ennobling  occupation  for 
some  of  our  moments,— and  that  is,  after  all,  the  true  end  of 
poetry.  While  that  sentence  sums  up  the  whole  matter,  it 
doesn't  prove  very  gratifying.  I  confess  I  am  not  prophet  enough 
to  foresee  the  glorious  day  dawning  for  our  verse.  Neverthe- 
less, I  so  hope  for  it  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  any  time  to 
see  the  great  poet  put  forth  his  first  book  ;  which,  tentative  how- 
ever it  be,  shall  cast  into  the  cool  shade  our  actual  mass  of  verse, 
shall  make  even  the  winnowed  measure  appear  yet  more  poor 
and  pitiful. 

"But  until  he  comes,  let  us  cherish  the  best  of  what  we  have, 
and  make  the  most  of  it ;  always  realizing  clearly  that  at  the 
most  it  is  nothing  to  lose  our  heads  about." 


NOTES. 

The  New  York  Yiddish  stage  furnishes  a  new  interpretation  of  Shylock. 
Jacob  P.  Adler,  a  star  of  that  stage,  represents  Shakespeare's  Jew  as  just 
and  affectionate,  and  the  demand  for  the  merchant's  heart  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  "  bluff."  Shylock  desired  to  frighten  his  adversaries  and  then, 
when  the  law  decided  in  his  favor,  he  intended  to  throw  away  his  knife  and 
spare  Antonio ! 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  London  /)(»//v  it/j;/ writes  of  a  loss  art 
has  sustained  in  the  spoiling  of  two  Van  Dykes,  one  Paris  Bordone,  two 
Guido  Kenis,  one  Carlo  Maralta,  one  Valerio  Castelli,  and  other  famous 
pictures  belonging  to  the  Rosso  Palace  at  Genoa.  The  pictures  were  en- 
trusted for  cleaning  to  an  unskilful  cleaner,  who  washed  them  with  an 
alkaline  solution  that  "has  completely  destroyed  them." 

QUILLER-COUCH,  the  English  critic  and  novelist,  in  an  article  on  the 
late  Francis  Thompson's  poetry,  makes  an  interesting  reference  to  Poe- 
Speaking  of  the  joy  he  experienced  from  a  first  reading  of  Thomson's 
"The  Mistress  of  Vision,"  he  writes  :  "It  seemed  to  me  the  more  likely  to 
be  a  perishable  joy  because  I  had  once  clutched  at,  and  seemed  to  grasp, 
similar  beauties  in  Poe.  Rut  Poe,  on  later  readings,  was  seen  to  be  incur- 
ably vulgar.  One  by  one  all  his  gems  faded  except  '  For  Annie,' '  Helen,' 
and  '  Annabel  Tyce  '--tho  one  returnetl  to  them  wistfully,  hoping  to  see  their 
colors  renewed  ;  and  even  about  '  Annabel  Lee  '  it  was  difficult  to  be  quite 
certain." 

The  Count  de  Hochambeau  was  so  pleased  over  his  reception  in  this 
country  last  year  that  he  lias  taken  the  initiative  in  securing  for  the 
American  Government  a  bust  of  Washington  by  the  great  French  sculptor, 
David  d'Angers.  The  bust  was  done  in  1828  in  Carrara  marble  and  sent  to 
Washington,  where  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1851.  The  original  |model 
still  exists  in  Paris,  however,  and  an  exact  reproduction  in  bronze  has  been 
obtained  by  the  count,  with  whom  areassociated  in  the  enterprise  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  and  Marquis  de  (irasse.  The  count  writes (  I'hr  Jiidfpendfnt): 
"To  have  sent  it  back  to  you  in  marble  would  have  required  the  hand  of 
the  grand  artist,  which  long  since  is  still  in  death.  We  can  not  get  nearer 
than  this  to  the  bust  as  it  existed  in  1828.  Hut  we  all  feel  sure  that  you 
will  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  see  in  our  modest  ofTering  another  sign 
of  the  old  friendship  which  has  so  long  bound  the  two  nations  together, 
tho  separated  by  so  many  miles." 

A  NEW  Dickens  Fellowship  has  been  organized  in  London,  and  has 
started  out,  it  is  said,  with  a  "  veritable  boom."  It  had  over  a,ooo  members 
in  a  short  time,  and  has  held  an  exhibition  of  Dickensiana  in  Memorial 
Hall,  where  Fleet  Prison  once  stood,  wherein  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam 
WcUer  abode.  "Kverything  was  gathered  together  that  related  to  the 
master  story-teller  — first  and  special  editions  of  his  wc:  ks,  pictures  of 
scenes  and  places  made  celebrated  by  his  pen,  manuscripts,  and  corrected 
proofs,  letters,  drawings  in  illustrations  of  his  works,  and  relics  manifold 
from  his  writing-desk  and  quill  pen  to  his  spoon-warmer  and  linen  collar. 
•  .  .  There  was  the  original  'little  wooden  midshipman  '  from  the  shop  in 
the  Minories  described  in  '  Dombey  and  Son.'  There  was  an  old  copper 
boiler  from  the  inn  at  Chigwell-  the  original  of  the  '  Maypole  '  in  'Barnaby 
Rudge.'  There  were  two  chairs  from  the  Hull  Hotel,  in  Rochester,  where 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  a  room,  and  a  staff  from  the  Marshnlsea  prison  of  'Little 
Dorrit.'" 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


THE   TRUTH    ABOUT  THE   "POISON-EATERS." 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  clisposiiion  of  many 
newspapers  to  treat  with  levity  Professor  Wiley's  experi- 
ments on  food  preservatives,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
whose  department  they  are  being  carried  on,  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  order  that  no  more  information  is  to  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic about  them.  As  they  will  not  be  concluded  for  several  years, 
their  results,  which  will  be  valuable  beyond  a  doubt,  will  not 
be  available  for  a  longtime.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  an  authoritative  scientific  exposition  of  Pro- 
fessor Wiley's  objects  and  methods  has  been  contributed  to  The 
Scientific  American  by  its  Washington  correspondent.  The 
writer  tell  us.  in  the  first  place,  that  the  experiments  in  question 
are  conducted  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  on 
Junes.  1902,  providing  funds  "to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  investigate  the  character  of  proposed  food  preserva- 
tives and  coloring-matters,  to  determine  their  relation  to  diges- 
tion and  to  health,  and  to  establish  the  principles  which  should 
govern  their  use. "  The  experiments  are  carried  on  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  where  a  special  kitchen  and  dining-room  have 
been  fitted  up.  Dr.  Wiley's  "boarders,"  who  are  in  charge  of 
an  expert  cook,  are  volunteers  drawn  chiefly  from  his  own  bureau. 
Says  the  writer : 

"Each  man  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  experiments 
is  allowed  only  the  same  amount  of  food,  which,  however,  may 
vary  with  the  individual,  but  which  amount  is  determined  after 
experimentation  to  be  just  enough  to  maintain  the  individual  in 
a  normal  condition.  Charts  were  prepared  for  each  person,  on 
which  the  weight  is  daily  recorded,  and  also  a  record  made  each 
day  of  the  temperature  taken  before  and  after  dinner.  The 
number  of  heart  beats  and  the  respiration  are  determined  twice 
daily,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  counted,  and  the  amount  of 
hemoglobin  in  the  blood  measured.  Of  course  it  is  understood 
that  the  subjects  were  pledged  to  eat  only  the  food  given  to  them 
by  Dr.  Wiley,  and  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  stimulants,  altho 
tobacco  is  allowed  during  the  experiments  in  the  regular  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  used. 

"The  selection  of  the  first  substance  to  be  experimented  with 
vas  considered,  and  borax  was  chosen,  concerning  which  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  preservative,  espe- 
cially for  meats  and  dairy  products 

"The  young  men  having  reached  a  normal  condition,  that  is, 
possessing  a  constant  weight,  and  the  proper  amount  of  food  for 
each  having  been  determined,  they  were  divided  into  two  sets 
of  six  each,  and  the  experiment  began.  One  set  was  fed  with 
pure  food  only,  and  the  other  set  with  food  to  which  borax,  in 
increasing  amounts,  was  added,  and  the  effects  on  metabolism 
noted.  These  experiments  continued  for  about  four  weeks,  when 
the  young  men  changed.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  had  been 
eating  the  food  to  which  borax  was  added  were  now  fed  only  on 
pure  food.  There  was  also  a  special  set,  consisting  of  two  young 
men,  who  were  fed  continuously  on  food  containing  borax.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  object  of  the  investigation  is  to 
ascertain  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  subject,  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  the  special  preservative  employed,  which  in  this 
instance  was  borax.  Therefore,  the  exact  quantity  of  food  re- 
quired normally  by  the  individual  being  known,  he  is  given 
exactly  that  amount,  with  the  addition  of  varying  proportions 
of  borax.  The  food  is  carefully  analyzed,  so  that  it  may  be 
known  exactly  how  much  of  each  ingredient  is  given  to  him,  and 
all  that  is  excreted,  both  solid  and  liquid,  is  carefully  weighed 
and  analyzed.  By  striking  a  balance,  the  precise  amount 
assimilated  is  determined,  and  the  changes  in  weight  or  metab- 
olism show  the  results  of  the  value  of  the  food  on  the  individ- 
ual. It  may  be  added  that  the  services  of  some  twenty  chemists 
and  assistants  are  required  for  the  various  analyses  that  are 
essential  in  this  investigation." 

It  is  supposed,  our  informant  tells  us,  that  the  experiments 
with  borax  will  be  continued  until  June,  when  a  further  selection 


from  substances  such  as  benzoic  acid,  formaldehyd,  salicylic 
acid,  sodium  benzoate,  and  sulfurous  acid,  will  probably  be 
made.  Several  years  will  doubtless  elapse  before  the  entire 
series  of  experiments  will  be  completed. 

As  to  the  ultimate  value  of  the  result  to  be  obtained,  the  writer 
says,  in  his  concluding  paragraph  ; 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  information  will  be  of  service  in 
shaping  intelligent  legislation,  regulating  commerce  in  food  prod- 
ucts, securing  the  removal  of  unnecessary  and  unjust  restric- 
tions, and  making  effective  those  that  are  necessary  and  just. 
It  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  international  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  composition  of  preserved  foods.  At  present  diii'erent  nations 
have  widely  different  laws  to  protect  and  regulate  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  food  products.  The  experiments  will 
serve  also  as  a  basis  for  rational  advice  on  the  part  of  hygienists 
and  physicians  in  regard  to  the  foods  that  should  be  or  should 
not  be  used  by  persons  in  ordinary  health,  and  they  will  be 
especially  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  invalids.  The  investiga- 
tion will  produce  results  which  will  tend  to  conserve  the  public 
health  and  guard  the  invalid  and  the  weak  person  from  injurious 
substances." 


HAS  THE   UNIVERSE  A  CENTER? 

THE  recent  contention  of  Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  that 
our  universe  is  finite  and  that  our  solar  system  is  at  its 
center,  has  been  noticed  in  these  columns,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
criticisms  thereon,  ^o  Knowledge  (London,  May)  a  number  of 
astronomers  contribute  letters  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Wallace  him- 
self writes  that  he  is  grateful  for  criticism,  and  adds  that  he 
is  preparing  a  volume  in  which  his  views  will  be  presented  in  a 
more  complete  and  more  convincing  manner.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gore 
writes : 

"As  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  limits  of  the 
visible  universe,  we  can  not  determine  where  its  center  may  lie, 
and  altho  the  sun  and  solar  system  apparently  lie  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Milky  Way,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  really  at  or 
near  that  center.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  we  are 
perceptibly  nearer  to  one  side  of  the  Milky  Way  than  to  the 
opposite  side.  Sir  John  Herschel  was  of  opinion  that  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Milky  Way  near  the  Southern  Cross  is  nearer 
to  us  than  the  northern  part.  Professor  Newcomb  considers  that 
we  are  probably  nearer  to  the  boundary  of  the  visible  universe 
which  lies  in  the  direction  of  Sagittarius  and  Scorpio,  and  he 
thinks  that  we  may  possibly  be  so  much  nearer  this  particular 
region  that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  detect  proper  motions  among 
the  fainter  stars  in  this  direction." 

The  same  question  is  thus  taken  up  by  Agnes  M.  Clerke,  the 
well-known  astronomical  writer : 

"But  has  the  universe  a  center?  In  other  words,  is  it  of  limi- 
ted dimensions?  Dr.  Wallace  avers  that  it  is.  His  arguments 
are,  nevertheless,  contravened  by  the  high  astronomical  authori- 
ties just  referred  to.  The  all-pervading  illumination  of  the  sky- 
ground,  which  should  attest  the  shining  of  infinitely  numerous 
suns,  would  be  prevented,  they  agree  in  considering,  by  the  in- 
tercepting action  of  an  equally  infinite  number  of  dark  bodies. 
These,  however,  can  not  be  supposed  to  screen  off  gravitational 
influences  ;  they  should,  on  the  contrary,  reinforce  them.  Hence, 
every  body  in  space  would  be  acted  on  by  infinite  forces,  solici- 
ting it  to  move  in  every  direction  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Cos- 
mical  paralysis  would  result;  the  'constellated  suns'  w'ould 
stand  stock  still ;  unless  we  make  the  hazardous  assumption  that 
a  finite  attraction,  superadded  to  an  infinite  sum  of  attractions, 
might  avail  to  determine  velocity.  That  is  to  say,  neighboring 
stars  might  exert  effective  pulls  upon  each  other  irrespectively 
of  the  equilibrating  pull  of  a  measureless  universe.  There  is, 
however,  little  profit  in  dwelling  upon  this  baffling  aspect  of  the 
question  :  clearer  evidence  is  before  our  eyes.  Everywhere  in 
the  heavens  structural  relations  are  manifest.  Architectural 
design  is  traceable  in  them  ;  they  have  parts  fitted  in  together  to 
form  a  vast  yet  limited  whole.  The  Galaxy  has  shape  and 
boundaries,  and  we  have  no  assured  knowledge  of  anything 
lying  outside  those  boundaries.     It  seems,  then,  a  gratuitous 
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exercise  of  the  imagination  to  conjure  up  abysses  stored  with 
stars,  energetic  and  effete,  one  set  cutting  off  the  radiations  of 
the  other." 


WATERLESS   COLD-MINING. 

'T^HE  gold  separator  invented  sometime  ago  by  Thomas  A. 
*  Edison  is  again  receiving  notice  in  the  daily  press,  owing 
to  successful  experiments  said  to  have  been  made  with  it  in  New 
Mexico.  This  device,  if  successful,  practically  makes  possible 
placer  gold-mining  without  water,  and  so  opens  up  many  rich  de- 
posits hitherto  unavailable.  In  an  editorial  headed  "Gold  from 
the  Desert,"  the  Baltimore  i\e7vs  thus  describes  the  apparatus: 

"It  is  a  device  for  separating  the  gold  from  the  gravel  by  the 
use  cf  a  powerful  air-blast,  instead  ot  making  the  separation  by 
the  usual  washing  process.  Experiments  have  been  made  in 
New  Mexico  with  the  new  device  by  Cloyd  M.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Chapman  says  they  have  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Edi- 
son's invention. 

"It  is  stated  that  there  are  rich  deposits  of  placer  gold  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and  Mexico  which  can  not  be  worked 
because  of  the  absence  of  water  in  sufficient  quantities.  It  was 
to  work  these  deposits  that  Mr.  Edison's  device  was  invented. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chapman,  while  the  hy- 
draulic method  separated  from  the  gravel  but  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  gold,  Mr.  Edison's  device  separates  about  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  gold.  Still  the  Edison  process  is  not  so 
cheap  as  the  hydraulic  process  where  water  is  available.  It 
costs  by  the  water  process  but  three  cents  a  ton  to  work  the  ore, 
while  by  Mr.  Edison's  device  it  costs  about  eight  cents  a  ton. 
Only  in  ricli  deposits  would  the  increased  cost  justify  itself  by 
increased  efficiency. 

"In  the  Edison  process,  after  the  gravel  has  been  excavated  it 
is  conveyed  to  a  mill,  where  it  is  passed  over  a  series  of  screens 
and  the  gravel  is  separated  according  to  size.  Each  size  of  gravel 
is  handled  .separately.  It  is  placed  in  the  separator  hopper,  and 
is  fed  through  a  narrow  slit  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  the  gravel 
falling  to  the  bottom.  Powerful  air-blasts  are  turned  upon  the 
falling  gravel.  The  metal,  being  heavier,  falls  into  a  chamber, 
and  the  gravel  and  other  impurities  are  driven  on  so  that  they 
fall  outside  and  are  carried  away.  Thus  the  gold  is  left  so  nearly 
pure  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  cleaning  it  absolutely  by 
simple  processes.  Experiments  with  the  machine  were  made  on 
the  Oritz  mine  grant  near  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  three  years  ago. 
While  the  machine  worked  well,  the  mining  operations  did  not 
pay,  as  the  deposit  did  not  prove  as  rich  as  was  expected. 

"Mr.  Edison's  device  is  very  simple,  and  it  may  well  prove  as 
effective  as  is  predicted.  ...  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  good  deal  of  gold  is  deposited  in  desert  spots,  and  that 
Mr.  Edison's  invention  may  add  materially  to  the  world's  stock 
of  the  precious  metal." 

Commenting  on  the  descriptions  similar  to  the  above,  that 
have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  Engineering  News  notes 
that  the  invention  is  not  new,  and  that  improvements  have 
probably  been  introduced  since  Mr.  Edison's  first  device  was 
tried.     It  says : 

"In  so  far  as  this  general  descrijHion  indicates  the  character 
of  the  invention  there  is  no  novel  feature  ;  doubtless  it  is  in  tlie 
details  of  the  device  that  we  may  look  for  the  improvements. 
The  main  difficulty,  it  is  said,  has  been  to  secure  a  blast  that 
wouUl  blow  with  equal  pressure  at  all  points.  Patent  lawyers 
are  reported  to  be  at  work  drawing  the  specifications  and  claims. 
If  they  are  as  successful  in  delaying  the  issue  of  this  patent  as 
they  were  on  the  Edison  kinetoscopic  camera,  we  shall  know 
what  the  claims  are  in  about  fifteen  years," 


within  the  past  few  years  have  installed  filtration-plants  through 
which  the  whole  of  the  city's  drinking-water  is  passed  before  it 
is  turned  into  the  city's  mains,  has  given  the  strongest  kind  of 
proof  that  the  reports  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  such  plants, 
which  have  reached  us  from  time  to  time  from  European  cities 
that  have  already  made  the  experiment,  are  not  in  the  least 
exaggerated.  Professor  Sieuert,  of  this  city  [New  York],  a  lead- 
ing authority  upon  the  subject  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a 
recent  work  upon  the  relation  of  typhoid  to  water  filtration,  gives 
statistics  to  prove  that  tor  the  decade  previous  to  the  installation 
of  filtration-plants  in  certain  of  the  larger  European  cities,  the 
death-rate  from  typhoid  epidemics  reached  the  high  percentage  of 
I  in  every  2, 6oo  inhabitants  :  whereas  in  the  six  years  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  use  of  filtered  water  in  these  cities,  the  death- 
rate  fell  to  1  in  every  ii,ooo  inhabitants.  .  .  .  Altho  it  is  not 
claimed  that  filtration  gives  absolute  immunity,  this  only  being 
possible  where  the  water  is  boiled,  this  dread  disease  can  be  so 
far  controlled  by  this  means  that  the  possibility  of  an  epidemic 
in  a  city  so  protected  is  extremely  remote." 


Water-Filtration  as  a  Preventive  of  Typhoid.— 

This  subject  has  recently  been  brouglit  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  by  epidemics  in  several  places,  the  most  serious  of 
which  was  the  one  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Says  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (May  9),  di.scussing  the  matter  in  a  leading  editorial: 

"The  experience  gained   by  those  cities   in   America  which 


A   SCIENTIFIC   MAN   ON   TELEPATHY. 

THE  attitude  of  the  orthodox  scientist  toward  the  dalliance 
with  occultism  represented  by  the  work  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  is  well  set  forth  in  an  article  on  telepathy  con- 
tributed to  The  Evening  Post  by  Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Har- 
vard, the  eminent  physicist.  Professor  Trowbridge  will  not 
admit  that  there  is  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  tele- 
pathy.    He  says : 

"There  is  at  present  no  evidence  of  telepathic  communication 
which  would  be  accepted  in  a  court  of  law  in  regard  to  property, 
or  in  a  scientific  laboratory.  The  evidence  which  is  adduced  and 
submitted  to  societies  of  psychical  research  can  not  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  simplest  analysis  of  a  chemical  compound,  or 
that  which  gave  men  the  suspicion  of  the  electric  action  excited 
by  the  motion  of  a  magnet.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  a  science  that  it  has  a  history,  and  no  subject  can  arise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science  unless  it  has  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
a  history.  Wireless  telegraphy  has  a  past,  and  is  the  result  of 
the  patient  study  of  almost  countless  facts,  gathered  by  thousands 
of  workers  in  laboratories.  Tiiese  facts  and  phenomena  can  be 
studied  and  the  phenomena  can  be  repeated  by  any  skilled  per- 
son. Telepathy  has  no  history,  and  if  it  should  be  ascertained 
to-morrow  that  it  is  possible,  it  will  be  the  first  instance  in  the 
history  of  science  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  manifestation  of 
energy  or  of  a  new  law  of  nature  which  had  not  been  preceded 
by  the  patient  study  of  lepeatable  phenomena.  It  is  therefore 
safe  to  prophesy  that  telepathy  will  not  be  a  fact  until  it  has  a 
history  of  repeatable  phenomena. 

"It  would  seem  that  abundant  opportunity  has  beenoffered  for 
the  accumulation  of  reasonable  evidence  of  the  action  of  one 
mind  on  another  during  the  past  hundred  years  of  active  intel- 
lectual scientific  inquiry.  Moreover,  the  hosts  of  card-players, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  powers  of  ratiocination  in  man,  have 
been  in  an  attitude  of  interested  attention  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  one  mind  on  another.  Telepathic  communication  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  gambler,  and  to  the  speculator  who  plays 
a  larger  game  on  the  Slock  Exchange.  However  the  latter  may 
romance  in  regard  to  telepathy  at  tiie  club,  he  never  relies  upon 
it  where  dollars  and  cents  are  involved." 

The  fact  is,  Professor  Trowbridge  goes  on  to  say,  that  there  is 
no  science  in  telepathy— it  is  merely  a  belief.  What  are  the 
grounds  of  this  belief?     Says  the  writer: 

"  When  we  examine  the  grounds  of  this  belief,  we  naturally 
ask  ourselves.  How  do  we  communicate  with  kindred  spirits  with 
even  the  full  use  of  our  faculties  of  seeing  and  hearing?  Do  we 
not  judge  of  a  friend's  opinion  more  by  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
the  lifting  of  the  eyebrows,  the  gestures  of  the  hands,  than  even 
by  his  words?  When  he  rings  us  up  on  the  telephone,  we  gather 
his  meaning  by  the  accumulated  memories  of  the  look  which 
habitually  accompanies  his  speech — his  smile,  whether  it  be  cyni- 
cal or  oj)timistic.  Two  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  persons  are  not 
conscious  of  proximity  except  from  the  sense  of  touch.  When 
we  express  a  belief  in  telepathy,  we  indulge  in  a  hypothesis  of 
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au  occult  radiation  of  vibration  of  a  mind  coll,  far  otY  in  China, 
perhaps,  which  can  aflect  another  mind  cell  at  the  antipodes  ; 
and  we  profess  a  belief  that  tins  radiation,  like  that  employed 
in  wireless  telegraphy,  can  set  a  mind  cell  in  action  and  com- 
municate the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  the  tactile  sense. 
Otherwise,  how  can  we  recognize  a  friend  or  penetrate  his  mean- 
ing? This  is  a  large  hypothesis;  it  is  not  in  consonance  with 
scientific  thought  ;  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of  demonology  and 
witchcraft.  Remember,  we  are  not  stating  our  conviction  that 
telepathy  is  not  possible  ;  we  are  merely  saying  that  if  telepathy 
becomes  an  acknowledged  fact  to-morrow,  it  will  be  au  unprece- 
dented fact  in  the  history  of  the  scientific  advance  of  the  human 
race.  There  are,  doubtless,  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy  ;  psychic  philosophy  seems 
to  have  taken  these  words  to  heart,  and  is  more  than  ready  to 
substitute  intuitions  for  strenuous  scientific  investigation.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  limits  to  scientific  inquiry, 
but  there  are  fatal  limits  to  metaphysical  speculation." 

Telepathy,  the  professor  goes  on  to  say,  has  no  instruments 
for  measurements  ;  it  has  no  reagents  ;  it  has  no  history  of  past 
phenomena  leading  up  to  a  possibility.  Its  observers  are  dis- 
credited ;  and  its  methods  of  inquiry  give  full  scope  for  misrep- 
resentation and  romance,  leading  up  to  fallacious  results.  He 
goes  on  : 

"Let  us,  for  instance,  contrast  the  evidence  for  the  true  value 
for  the  specific  gravity  of  lead  with  the  evidence  for  telepathy. 
Scores  of  scieutitic  observers  have  measured  the  weight  of  lead 
in  comparison  with  that  of  water,  and  have  compared  their  re- 
sults with  the  strictest  impartiality.  The  faults  of  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  measurements  are  given,  and  complete 
information  is  afforded  of  the  means  that  are  taken  to  arrive  at  a 
result  which  shall  not  be  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
personality  of  the  observer.  There  has  been  no  secrecy,  no 
claims  for  the  mystical  effect  of  moods.  Compare  this  method 
with  that  of  the  physical  observer  who  brings  forward  telepathic 
evidence.  Suppose  this  evidence  consists  of  a  message  between 
friends  separated  by  seas  and  continents.  In  the  first  place,  is 
the  probability  of  coincidences  given  due  weight?  Is  the  astro- 
nomical difference  in  time  between  the  places  calculated?  In 
order  to  be  scientifically  accurate  one  must  be  able  to  measure 
this  time  to  at  least  the  thousandth  of  a  second,  and  his  measure- 
ment can  not  be  made  by  the  ordinary  psychical  observers.  How 
much  credence  can  be  given  to  what  is  called  corroborative  evi- 
dence, such  as  the  description  of  a  witness  at  the  deathbed  and 
the  conversation  of  those  present?  How  much  of  this  is  subse- 
quent cerebration  ;  and  what  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
unconscious  collusion  of  the  witnesses  and  the  romancing  after 
the  event? 

"Scientific  men  are  sometimes  counted  among  the  believers  in 
telepathy.  We  must  remember  that  laboratory  investigation  is 
so  strenuous  that  many  men  who  have  made  their  reputations 
by  accurate  work,  in  advancing  years  abandon  labors  which  yield 
at  the  best  small,  tho  precious,  returns,  for  they  hnd  it  easier  to 
philosophize  and  to  write  out  their  thoughts  than  to  put  them  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  When  a  scientific  man  takes  to  such 
work  in  psychics  and  philosophy,  the  death-knell  of  his  scientific 
career  is  rung." 


The  Rage  for  Speed. — That  traveling  at  high  speeds  in 
motor-cars  breeds  a  form  of  disease  that  may  reach  the  stage  of 
delirium  is  maintained  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Horseless 
Age  (New  York,  April  29) .     Says  the  writer  : 

"The  disease  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  speed  craze  or 
speed  mania.  By  a  rather  strange  coincidence  a  discussion  of 
this  subject  took  place  at  the  Societe  de  Hypnology  et  de 
Psychologie,  in  Paris,  only  a  few  days  before  the  tragic  death  of 
Zborowski.  One  of  the  speakers,  a  Dr.  Hachet-Souplet,  main- 
tained that  persons  in  position  to  increase  their  speed  of  transi- 
tion at  will  are  simply  carried  away  by  the  consciousness  thereof. 
They  have  no  longer  control  of  themselves,  they  are  intoxicated. 
They  then  develop  characteristics  which  are  foreign  to  them 
when  in  the  normal  state  :  boastfulness,  combativeness,  crabbed- 
ness,  hatred,  mischievousness,  and  violence.  These  character- 
istics vary  in  form  and  degree,  but  may  attain  a  maximum  in 


the  cyclist  aiul  automobilist.  According  lo  Dr.  Hcrillon,  there  is 
a  strong  analogy  between  the  delirious  intoxication  of  sjjced  and 
that  of  morphin.  Those  who  indulge  in  abnormal  speed  simply 
for  its  own  sake  and  without  any  useful  object  in  view  are 
mostly  degenerates,  devoid  of  all  self-restraint  and  having  ab- 
solutely no  control  over  themselves.  They  may  sometimes  be 
seen  to  dash  furiously  against  even  the  most  insignificant  ob- 
stacles. Examples  are  on  record  where  furious  speeding  has 
brought  automobilists  into  the  most  serious  difficulties,  and  yet, 
after  a  short  interval,  they  would  again  indulge  their  passion. 
For  instance,  the  French  automobilist  who  ran  over  a  customs 
official  and  was  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  latter,  while  abstaining  from  excessive  speed  for  a 
while,  soon  had  a  relapse  and  sped  his  machine  as  recklessly  as 
before.  The*  speed  habit  resembles  the  alcohol  and  morphia 
habits,  in  that  it  develops  by  degrees,  and  that  in  the  last  stages 
the  victim  indulges  it  with  complete  abandon.  So  far  the  con- 
clusions of  the  psychologists.  Their  generalizations  may  seem 
rather  too  sweeping,  but  a  number  of  extreme  cases  of  auto- 
mania  during  the  last  few  years  afford  considerable  substantia- 
tion for  their  arguments." 


WHY   DOES   POPCORN   POP? 

'  I  'HE  peculiar  explosive  expansion  of  the  starch  grains  that 


1 


has   given   popcorn  its  name   has  been  studied   by  Prof. 


Henry  Kraemer,  of  Philadelphia,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject at  a  recent  meeting  of  scientific  men.  From  an  abstract  in 
Science  (May  i),  we  learn  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  of 
structure  between  different  kinds  of  corn.  All  are  altered  by' 
heat,  but  only  in  the  popcorn  is  the  structure  such  as  to  favor  an 
explosion.  According  to  Scieiice,  three  distinct  kinds  of  grains 
may  be  distinguished,  as  follows  :  One  variety,  representing  the 
sweet  corns,  contains  comparatively  few  nearly  spherical  starch 
grains,  besides  considerable  dextrin  and  a  small  amount  of  a 
reducing-sugar.  The  second  class  includes  the  dents  and  possi- 
bly also  the  soft  corns,  and  in  these  the  greater  portion  of  the 
endosperm  is  whitish  and  more  or  less  mealy  ;  the  starch  grains 
in  this  mealy  area  are  rounded  or  slightly  polygonal,  .  .  .  and. 

have  a  central  rarefied  area  or  point  of  origin  of  growth 

The  third  class  includes  the  popcorns,  in  which  the  endosperm 
is  more  or  less  translucent  and  horny,  and  the  cells  of  which 
contain  closely  arranged  polygonal  starch  grains  having  a  cen- 
tral rarefied  area.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  flint  corns  closely  resemble 
the  popcorns  and  form  a  group  intermediate  between  the  latter 
and  the  dent  corns.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

"If  the  entire  grains  of  these  several  groups  are  heated  in  a 
popper  or  in  a  hot-air  oven  at  a  temperature  between  145°  C.  and 
160°  C.  for  from  four  to  ten  minutes,  there  will  be  a  splitting  or 
popping  open  of  the  grains  from  the  apex  and  a  modification  of 
the  contents  varying  according  to  the  kind  of  corn.  In  the  sweet 
corn  the  grain  swells  very  perceptibly,  becoming  hollow  in  the 
center,  the  endosperm  becoming  more  or  less  friable  and  contain- 
ing an  increased  amount  of  reducing-sugars.  In  the  dent  corns 
there  is  a  splitting  of  the  hulls  and  the  endosperm,  and  this  may 
take  place  on  the  flat  surface  or  along  the  edge,  or  the  ujjper  por- 
tion may  separate  like  a  lid.  ...  In  the  popcorns  there  is  a 
splitting  of  the  grain  along  the  two  radii,  the  endosperm  swell- 
ing very  considerably,  the  peripheral  portions  cohering  with  the 
hull  and  thus  leaving  a  central  more  or  less  rounded  mass  ;  where 
the  popping  is  perfect  the  quarters  turn  back  and  meet  below  the 
embryo.  On  examining  the  endosperm  of  the  popped  grain  it  is 
observed  that  there  has  been  considerable  alteration  in  the  starch 
grains  and  cell-walls,  and  that  the  starch  has  been  changed  into 
a  soluble  form,  the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
alteration  in  the  endosperm  cells  and  their  contents. 

"The  structural  characteristics  of  the  starch  grains  in  the 
altered  areas  of  the  different  popcorns  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  popping  of  the  grain  of  corn  results  from  the  expansion 
of  the  individual  starch  grains,  the  degree  of  expansion  depend- 
ing upon  the  relative  amount  of  water  and  air  in  the  grains.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that  perfectly  fresh  pop- 
corn or  popcorn  that  has  been  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four 
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hours  will  pop  but  little  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  a  popcorn  which  was  seven  years  old,  but  had  not 
lost  its  germinating  power,  would  not  pop  unless  first  soaked  in 
water  and  then  allowed  to  dry  for  from  four  to  twelve  hours. 
That  this  property  probably  resides  in  the  starch  grain  is  further 
shown  by  the  fact  that  pieces  of  the  popcorn  grain  will  pop." 


THE    FUTURE   EVOLUTION    OF    MAN. 

ARIv  the  imperfections  of  man's  nature  inherent,  or  can  they 
be  remedied  ?     In  particular,  are  things  getting  better  with 

us,  or  growing  worse?     In  a  recent  book,  entitled  "Studies  of 

ft 
Human   Nature:  an   Essay  in   Optimistic   Philosophy"    (Paris, 

1903),  the  former  view  is  taken  by  Prof.  Elie  Metchnikoflf,  the 
eminent  physiologist.  A  review  of  the  work  in  Cosmos  (April 
25)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  writer's  line  of  thought.  He  assigns 
four  kinds  of  causes  for  the  troubles  of  human  life,  namely,  our 
imperfect  nature,  disease,  old  age,  and  death  ;  and  he  expresses 
his  belief  that  science  in  the  course  of  our  further  development 
is  competent  to  deal  with  all  of  them — a  belief  in  which  the  re- 
viewer does  not  agree  with  him.     Says  the  latter : 

"He  [Professor  Metchnikoflf]  attributes  our  physical  imperfec- 
tions to  atavism.  In  his  opinion,  man  is  a  descendant  of  the 
ape.  .  .  .  We  know  that,  sometimes,  there  come  into  the  world 
infant  prodigies  that  are  distinguished  from  their  parents  by 
some  new  and  highly  developed  talent.  Man  is  the  descendant 
of  a  simian  prodigy. 

"After  stating  this  hypothesis,  which  he  bases  only  on  rather 
remote  analogies,  the  author  sees  in  the  animal  origin  of  man 
the  cause  of  his  imperfections. 

"His  animal  origin  explains  the  persistence  of  imperfect  organs, 
ill  adapted  to  their  functions.  The  eye  might  be  better  made ; 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  useless  or  harmful,  such  as  the  wis- 
dom teeth,  whose  appearance  often  involves  trouble,  or  as  the 
vermiform  appendix,  the  source  of  peritonitis  and  of  fatal  appen- 
dicitis. Such  even,  according  to  him,  is  the  large  intestine,  a 
favorable  culture  medium  for  the  breeding  of  the  germs  of 
disease. 

"Our  instincts,  our  wants,  often  lead  us  to  acts  that  are  harm- 
ful to  health,  and  their  exaggerated  satisfaction  is  often  con- 
trary to  hygienic  rules. 

"There  exist  in  nature  inharmonic  instincts,  dangerous  aber- 
rations of  instinct.  Who  has  not  seen  in  summer  the  masses  of 
insects  around  lamps  and  candles,  attracted  by  the  light?  After 
circling  about  a  few  times  they  burn  their  wings  and  die  in  great 
numbers — victims  of  their  aberration.  From  this  point  of  view, 
here  are  unhappy  creatures,  who,  ill-adapted,  ill-directed  by  in- 
congruous instincts,  end  by  injuring  themselves  or  even  by  los- 
ing their  lives. 

"Man,  says  Metchnikoflf,  maybe  compared  to  these  insects. 
We  may  say  to  this  that,  being  endowed*  with  intelligence,  he 
can  struggle  against  these  inharmonic  tendencies  ;  he  can,  in  a 
measure,  gain  the  mastery  over  his  passions,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  we  assert  a  duality  and  often  a  strife  between  mat- 
ter and  spirit — the  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature. 
The  autlKjT  appears  to  rely  on  progress,  selection,  the  more  com- 
plete adaptation  of  the  creature  to  its  environment,  a  more  i)cr- 
fect  knowledge  of  what  is  truly  useful  to  him,  to  finally  alleviate 
these  incongruities. 

"Sickness  is  man's  second  enemy;  science,  and  especially 
microbiology,  will  soon  master  tiiat.  Old  age  itself  is  a  malady. 
Metchnikoflf  has  made  a  curious  and  truly  original  study  of  senile 
degeneracy.  This  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  hardening  of  the 
tissues,  which  is  hastened  by  certain  kinds  of  poisoning — alco- 
holism, various  avoidable  maladies,  and  also  the  formation  in 
the  large  intestine  of  microbian  toxins  that  spread  through  the 
system.  These  cau.ses  are  avoidable  or  will  become  so  with  the 
progress  of  medicine.  Then  we  shall  live  for  long  years,  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  or  fifty,  like  the  patriarchs;  and  old  age  will  be 
exempt  from  infirmities.  .  .  .  Death  will  a|)pear  to  us  as  the 
evening  of  a  beautiful  day,  and  we  shall  develop,  side  by  side 
with  the  instinct  of  life,  the  instinct  of  death. 

"The  author  seems  not  to  seelliat  he  is  accumulating  hypothe- 
sis on  hypothesis.     Even  supposing  that  his  optimistic  dream 


could  be  realized,  he  would  not  have  found  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

"Suppose  that  science  does  give  us  the  means  of  suppressing 
sickness  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  that  it  can  do  away  with 
certain  imperfections  of  our  organism.  There  are  otlier  causes 
of  misery  :  they  are  not  all  physical.  .   .  . 

"  What  kind  of  morality  can  be  based  on  these  biological  con- 
ceptions? Morality,  according  to  the  author,  should  have  in 
view  not  vitiated  human  nature  as  it  is,  but  ideal  human  nature 
as  it  should  be  in  the  future.  Before  all  else  we  must  try,  so  to 
speak,  to  reform  the  evolution  of  human  life,  that  is.  to  trans- 
form its  incongruities  into  harmonies, 

"To  suppress  disease,  to  prolong  human  life,  to  prevent  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  to  cause  the  instinct  of  death  to  arise — it  is 
to  science  tliat  he  assigns  this  heavy  task, 

"In  certain  animal  societies,  by  the  side  of  individuals  capable 
of  reproduction,  we  find  others,  sterile,  occupied  in  bringing  up 
the  young  and  doing  the  necessary  work  of  the  society.  This 
differentiation,  which  is  very  useful  to  the  community,  must  have 
developed  independently  among  diflferent  social  insects.  Thus 
among  the  ants  and  bees  the  workers  are  sterile  females,  while 
with  the  termites  they  include  both  sexes.  According  to  M. 
Metchnikoff,  this  evolution  is  i)roceeding  in  another  way  in  the 
human  species.  It  has  not  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  class  of 
sterile  individuals  ;  but,  as  the  life  of  man  is  longer  than  that  of 
insects,  it  has  been  divided  into  two  periods,  a  reproductive  and 
a  sterile.  Old  age,  which  in  its  present  state  seems  rather  like 
a  useless  burden  on  the  community,  will  become  a  period  of 
work  profitable  to  society.  The  aged  person  will  no  longer  suffer 
from  loss  of  memory  or  intellectual  weakness,  and  so  can  apply 
his  great  experience  to  the  most  complicated  and  delicate  aflfairs 
of  the  social  life. 

"In  his  preface,  the  learned  biologist  agrees  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  show  a  finished  work  where  hypotheses  would  be 
replaced  by  exact  facts.  He  is  following  a  beautiful  ideal— the 
suppression  of  human  misery,  illness,  old  age,  the  fear  of  death 
But  there  remain  moral  miseries  that  can  not  be  suppressed, 
even  if  this  dream  should  be  realized.  .  .  .  Biology  can  not  reach 
our  moral  miseries.  Our  temperament  is  doubtless  the  cause  of 
certain  discrepancies,  but  these  are  not  all  our  possible  incon- 
gruities, Man  is  born  free  and  endowed  with  reason  ;  he  can 
abime  the  gifts  that  God  has  bestowed  on  him,  and  neither  the 
fear  of  illness  nor  the  hope  of  a  longer  life  will  suflSce  to  form  a 
basis  of  morality." — Translation  viadeJorTnt.  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

A  STF.REOSCOPIC  methotl  of  photographic  surveying  devised  by  an  Eng- 
lishman in  South  Africa,  Mr.  H.  S.  Fourcade,  is  thus  described  in  Science 
Abstracts :  "Photographs  are  taken  at  two  points  with  a  surveying-camera^ 
the  plates  being  exposed  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  both  sta- 
tions. The  developed  plates,  or  positives  from  them,  being  then  placed  in 
a  stereoscopic  measuring-machine  which  combines  the  pictures,  a  brief 
calculation  gives  the  exact  position  of  any  desired  point."  The  effective 
range  of  the  instrument  is  put  at  about  five  miles,  and  the  method  is  said 
to  be  of  particular  advantage  in  mapping  large  areas  of  mountaioous 
country. 

"Thk  strawberry  season  is  at  hand,  and  this  delicious  fruit  is  not  with- 
out its  advocates  as  to  its  advantages  in  rheumatism,"  says  The  Lancet. 
"Indeed,  some  have  gone  the  length  to  state  that  strawberries  may  not 
only  be  taken  with  impunuy  by  the  rheumatic  and  gouty,  but  with  distinct 
advantage  if  not  relief.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  therefore, 
that  in  the  strawberry  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
specific  in  acute  rheumatism,  has  been  definitely  established.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  salicylic  acid  would  appear  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  most 
fruits.  At  any  rate,  this  acid  has  been  found  not  only  in  the  strawberry, 
but  in  grapes,  apples,  plums,  oranges,  and  cherries,  altho  the  amount  is 
probably  less  than  one  milligram  («'4th  of  a  grain)  per  kilogram  (two 
pounds)  of  fruit.  It  is  hardly  possible  therefore  that  the  strawberry 
should  have  any  specific  medicinal  effect  attributable  to  the  salicylic  acid 
present." 

"  In  the  course  of  a  lecture  at  the  Conference  of  Musicians  in  Dublin. 
Ireland,  some  interesting  particulars  and  some  astonishing  statistics  were 
given  relatively  to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the  brain  and 
nerves  in  piano-playing,"  says  TIte  Scifnlific  American.  "A  pianist  in 
view  of  the  present  state  of  pianoforte  playing  has  to  cultivate  the  eye  to 
see  about  1,500  signs  in  one  minute,  the  fingers  to  make  about  a, 000  move- 
ments, and  the  brain  to  receive  and  umU-rstand  separately  the  i.soosigns 
while  it  issue  a, 000  orders.  In  playing  Weber's  '  .Moto  I'erpetuo,'  a  pianist 
has  to  read  4,541  notes  in  a  little  under  four  minutes.  This  is  about  ip  per 
second  ;  but  an  eye  can  receive  only  about  ten  consecutive  impressions  per 
second,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  in  very  rapid  music  a  player  does  not  see 
every  note  singly,  but  in  groups,  probably  a  bar  or  more  at  one  vision. 
In  Chopin's  '  Ktude  in  E  .Minor  '  (in  the  second  set)  the  speed  of  reading  is 
still  greater,  since  it  is  necessary  to  read  3,950  signs  in  two  minutes  and  a 
half,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  36  notes  per  second." 
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WHY   OLD    DOGMAS   DO   NOT    REVIVE. 

T  is  a  great  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  decay  of  religious 
beliefs  is  an  accident,  that  it  can  be  explained  by  the  wick- 
edness of  the  impious,  the  corruption  of  the  age.  That  decay  is 
a  part  of  evolution  itself,  it  goes  with  modern  progress  and  is  its 
necessary  consequence.  Such  is  the  summing  up  of  that  influ- 
ential thinker,  Gabriel  Seailles,  whose  writings  have  markedly 
affected  the  religious  philosophy  of  our  time  and  who,  in  the 
Grande  Revue  (Paris) .  devotes  two  elaborate  articles  to  an  ex- 
position of  his  view  of  the  coming  doom  of  all  ancient  dogmas. 
But,  not  wishing  to  be  misunderstood,  this  candid  expositor 
assures  us  that  he  has  no  bias  against  the  Christian  religion. 
"It  would  ill  betit  nie,"  he  writes,  "to  speak  lightly  of  questions 
■which  one  owes  it  to  oneself  and  to  others  to  treat  seriously." 
And  still  further  to  reassure  us  he  says  : 

"It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  religious  matters  with  moderation. 
Believers  are  convinced  that  human  morality  rests  upon  their 
dogmas.  They  think  their  opponents  only  want  to  free  them- 
selves from  all  discipline  and  abandon  themselves  without  re- 
straint to  their  brute  passions.  The  vague  feeling  that  doubt 
is  contagious,  that  faith caa  be  maintained  only  by  agreement, 
adds  to  their  impatience  of  contradiction  a  certain  personal 
anxiety.  The  unbelieving  for  the  most  part  simply  turn  fanati- 
cism inside  out.  While  rejecting  religion,  they  retain  all  the 
evil  passions  it  has  inspired.  They  refuse  to  admit  the  sincerity 
of  a  belief  they  no  longer  share.  They  affect  a  proud  disdain 
for  dogmas  of  whose  history  they  are  ignorant,  whose  meaning 
they  do  not  understand.  They  ascribe  to  religious  souls  no  oth- 
er alternatives  than  those  of  hypocrisy  or  stupidity.  Passion 
and  hatred  are  poor  guarantees  of  impartiality.  To  judge  an 
institution,  it  is  well  to  understand  it  and  if  possible  to  love  it. 
To  estimate  its  future,  it  is  useful  to  know  what  has  constituted 
its  strength  in  the  past.  The  evils  wrought  by  religions  strike 
every  beholder — corruption  in  the  clergy,  tyranny  over  con- 
science, denial  of  great  scientific  truths,  persecutions,  slaugh- 
ters, murders.  The  good  wrought  by  religions  escapes  our 
observation  largely.  That  is  the  secret  of  those  souls  they  have 
sustained,  purified,  to  whom  they  have  given  strength  and  con- 
solation. The  impiety  of  partizanship  is  not  only  lack  of  intelli- 
■gence.  it  is  ingratitude.  The  dogmas  we  have  outgrown  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  our  consciences.  In  all  positive 
religion  there  is  something  that  merits  our  respect,  namely,  the 
religious  sentiment  itself,  of  whicli  it  has  been  the  temporary 
form.  Not  to  mention  the  moral  influence  they  still  have  over 
many  minds,  how  is  it  possible  to  remain  indifferent  to  all  that 
religions  have  created  in  the  way  of  beauty — legends  and  sym- 
bols, temples,  hymns,  and  ceremonies?  A  cathedral  inspires  in 
-us,  by  an  involuntary  sympathy,  the  mystic  emotion  of  which  it 
is  the  living  language." 

Having  thus  cleared  the  -ground,  our  luminous  expositor  in- 
vites us  to  contemplate  "our  venerable  mother,  the  church," 
whose  present  plight,  if  we  must  accept  what  follows,  is  a  des- 
perate one : 

"The church  is  no  longer  whatshe  was.  She  has  great  riches, 
-warm  defenders,  admirable  discipline.  Yet  is  there  something 
-which,  in  spite  of  everything,  she  can  not  win  back:  spiritual 
influence.  She  has  more  clients  than  believers.  Truth  is  no 
longer  asked  of  her.  She  is  only  requested  to  keep  up  a  delu- 
sion necessary  to  the  people.  Art,  science,  morality,  develop 
outside  of  herself.  She  belongs  to  the  past.  Her  triumph  is 
that  she  lasts.  She  is  no  longer  sustained,  as  in  the  early  days, 
"by  the  poor  and  the  humble,  to  whom  she  bore  the  good  word  ; 
lay  men  of  thought  and  action,  won  by  the  longing  for  a  new 
ideal.  She  has  on  her  side  the  privileged,  those  in  possession, 
all  the  enemies  of  Jesus — Caesar,  the  Pharisees,  the  publicans, 
the  rich  and  the  great  ones  of  this  world.  The  church  does  not 
choose  the  part  she  plays.  It  is  forced  upon  her  by  her  history 
and  by  the  conditions  which  the  progress  of  science  and  of  con- 
-science  have  created  for  her.  She  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
•temporal  power.    -Minds escape  her.     She  is  amazed,  indignant. 


She  accuses  the  philosophers,  the  frcc-lliinkers.  She  deceives 
herself.  She  is  better  organized,  stronger,  richer  than  her 
enemies,  but  a  force  fights  for  them  which  she  is  incapable  of 
suppressing.  Dogmas  are  not  destroyed  by  the  higher  criticism, 
by  pamphlets,  by  the  witticisms  of  the  impious.  They  are  sub- 
merged by  the  positive  truths  that  can  not  be  reconciled  with 
them,  that  enter  the  mind  by  expelling  them.  Dogmas  no  longer 
correspond  to  the  conception  we  have  of  the  universe  and  of  its 
laws.     Dogmas  are  not  contradicted,  but  ignored." 

We  pass  now  to  the  citadel  of  tlie  subject.     Says  M.  Seailles : 

"The  mind  is  not  a  kind  of  storehouse  into  which  we  put 
whatever  we  please,  into  which  the  most  varied  objects  can  be 
packed  together  without  confusion  or  antagonism  as  we  place 
side  by  side  on  our  library  shelves  two  books  that  refute  each 
other.  The  mind  is  a  living  thing  made  up  of  living  things — 
not  that  it  can  be  conceived  purely  and  simply  as  analogous  to 
the  animated  body,  for  it  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  functions 
— and  the  ideas  in  the  mind  are  not  inert  elements.  They  tend 
incessantly  to  coordinate  themselves  into  defined  systems,  and 
out  of  these  systems  the  mind  instinctively  frames  a  single, 
coherent  system  of  which  the  several  constituents  act  together. 
The  principles  of  identity  and  contradiction  express  this  neces- 
sity of  self-agreement  in  tiie  simplest  and  most  general  way. 
We  can  not  both  affirm  and  deny  the  same  proposition  at  the 
same  time.  The  moment  the  intellect  was  turned  inward  upon 
itself,  the  moment  it  contemplated  itself  as  an  object  of  knowl- 
edge, philosophers  declared  again  and  again  that  reason  is 
order  and  that  unity  is  its  law.  Ideas  are  not  external  to  the 
mind.  It  dominates  them,  but  they  constitute  it.  If  they  are  in 
antagonism  with  it.  if  they  contradict  it,  this  disorder  is  its  dis- 
order. This  disorder  divides  it,  weakens  it,  translates  itself 
into  doubt  and  pain.  The  self,  the  I,  is  not  a  particular  sub- 
stance apart  from  its  ideas  and  feelings,  whose  unity  remains 
unaltered  amid  the  anarchy  of  contradictory  thoughts  and  de- 
sires. It  exists  with  a  real  existence  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  succeeds  in  combining  its  elements  in  the  harmonious  unity  of 
intellectual  form. 

"If  this  be  so,  if  the  unification  of  its  conceptions  into  a  defi- 
nite system  be  a  law  of  the  mind,  how  can  we  admit  that  our  con- 
ception of  the  universe,  of  its  laws,  of  its  government,  of  its 
extent,  are  made  over,  and  that  the  dogmas  of  a  religion  corre- 
sponding to  quite  opposite  hypotheses  shall  alone  remain  the 
object  of  an  unchanging  faith?  The  mind  rejects  the  old 
dogmas.  It  eliminates  them  by  the  very  fact  that  it  can  no 
longer  assimilate  them.  There  are  ideas  which  repel  each  other 
as  there  are  ideas  which  attract  each  other.  Man  had  a  passion 
for  theological  problems.  He  died,  and  with  good  reason,  for 
an  opinion  regarding  the  Trinity,  Transsubstantiation.  Every- 
thing depended  upon  it  once.  We  think  of  it  no  more.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  cry  out  against  intellectual  malice  or  the  heart's 
corruption.  Doubt  is  denial  only  in  appearance.  Incredulity 
denies  only  what  it  can  not  reconcile  with  truths  which  the 
church  itself,  after  vain  resistance,  was  forced  to  admit. 

"  In  short,  dogmas  correspond  to  a  science  and  a  philosophy 
that  have  been  supplanted  by  a  new  science  and  a  new  philoso- 
phy. There  is  no  reaction,  no  persecution,  no  wealth,  no  dis- 
cipline, that  can  give  back  to  the  church  her  authority  over 
minds.  Dogmas  can  no  more  revive  than  can  the  conception  of 
the  universe  and  of  life  which  gave  them  birth.  This  is  a  law  of 
thought  from  which  there  is  no  escape." 

Having  thus  developed  his  thought,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
apply  it.  Our  conception  of  the  universe,  he  tells  us,  no  longer 
has  the  earth  for  its  center.  "Our  world,  which  we  imagined 
so  great,  is  lost,  isolated  in  a  corner  of  space."     Consequently  : 

"The  universe  tlnis  amplified  widens  its  limits  in  space  and 
time,  so  that  petty  little  god  no  longer  corresponds  to  its  great- 
ness and  sublimity.  A  creative  and  providential  mind  must  be 
conceived  in  the  measure  of  its  object.  In  the  face  of  multiple 
worlds,  millions  of  suns,  billions  of  planets,  the  terrible  Jehovah, 
who  knows  the  abode  of  light  and  the  abode  of  darkness,  who, 
bad  geometer  and  poor  astronomer  that  he  is.  stops  the  sun — 
this  Jehovah,  whose  attention  is  fixed  upon  a  little  people  of  the 
tiny  planet  earth,  who,  like  the  Homeric  gods,  mixes  himself 
up  in  men's  fights,  wants  blood  and  murder,  is  passionately 
absorbed  in  the  death  of  Agag,  King  of  the  Amalekites,  who 
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later  sends  his  son  io  a  particular  point  in  space,  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  to  show  that  his  manners  have  grown  milder,  subordina- 
ting to  that  event  the  immensity  of  worlds — this  Jehovah  plays  a 
singular  part.  Science  does  not  deny  him,  does  not  bother  about 
him,  ignores  him,  yet  little  by  little  creates,  through  discovery. 
a  world  wherein  this  little  god  has  neither  place  nor  part.  Man 
can  not  alter  the  conception  of  the  universe  without  altering, 
whether  he  wishes  to  or  not,  the  idea  of  God." 

All  this,  it  will  be  noted,  is  in  rather  striking  contrast  to  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  English  scientist,  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace,  in  his  recent  article  on  "Man's  Place  in  the  Universe" 
(see  The  Literary  Digest,  March  21,  2S  ;  also  p.  753,  tliis  week). 
In  that  article  Mr.  Wallace  reached  the  general  conclusion  that 
"all  the  evidence  at  our  command  goes  to  assures  us  that  our 
earth  alone  in  the  solar  system  has  been  from  its  very  origin 
adapted  to  be  the  theater  for  the  development  of  organized  and 
intelligent  life.  Our  position  within  that  system  is,  therefore,  as 
central  and  unique  as  that  of  our  sun  in  the  whole  stellar  uni- 
verse. .  .  .  Those  thinkers  may  be  right  who,  holding  that  the 
universe  is  a  manifestation  of  Mind,  and  that  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  Living  Souls  supplies  an  adequate  reason  why  such 
a  universe  should  have  been  called  into  existence,  believe  that  we 
ourselves  are  its  sole  and  sufficient  result,  and  that  nowhere  else 
than  near  the  central  position  in  the  universe  which  we  occupy, 
could  that  result  have  been  attained." — Transhxtioit  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest 


RELIGIOUS    UNREST   AMONG   THE    POLES   IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES. 

OOME  of  the  Polish  newspapers  published  in  this  country  are 
^  devoting  attention  to  the  Independent  Polish  Catholic 
movement,  which  has  Chicago  as  its  center  and  claims  to  be 
gaining  in  strength.  A  national  church  has  been  organized, 
with  Rt.  Rev.  Anthony  Kozlowski  as  bishop.  This  clergyman 
was  some  years  ago  assistant  pastor  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
but  he  and  his  followers  withdrew  from  communion  with  the 
Holy  See  because,  as  they  claim,  they  were  not  allowed  a  due 
right  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  property.  The  out- 
come of  their  movement  is  the  Polish  Independent  Catholic 
Church  of  America,  which  claims  a  membership  of  over  80,000. 
There  are  registered  twenty-four  priests,  thirty-two  congrega- 
tions, and  twenty-six  churches  and  chapels,  with  13,000  school 
children,  twenty-six  Sunday-schools,  that  at  All  Saints,  Chicago, 
having  seven  teachers.  There  are  in  connection  with  the 
bishop's  church  at  Chicago  seven  sisters,  an  asylum,  and  a  large 
hospital.  Bishop  Kozlowski  has  appealed  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tliis  country  for  recognition, 
and  his  cause  has  aroused  much  discussion.  The  Gazeta  Pitts- 
burgska,  a  Polish  newspaper,  says  : 

"When  Bishop  Kozlowski  founded  the  independent  jiarish  in 
Chicago,  he  proceeded  along  the  same  lines  as  all  reformers. 
He  did  not  want  to  sever  relations  with  the  Catholic  Church  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  proclaimed  from  the  beginning  tliat  he 
was  and  is  a  good  Catholic,  only  lie  does  not  want  to  subject 
himself  to  the  Irish  bishop.  When,  however,  his  i)arisli  grew, 
when  new  j>arishes  began  to  rise,  and  when  Jit  length  the  Rev. 
Kozlowski  as  bisliop  assumed  tlie  government  of  those  parishes 
and  organized  them  into  a  diocese,  he  ol>serve(l  that  it  could  not 
continue  as  it  was.  He  and  his  followers  began  to  feel  that  they 
surely  were  no  longer  Catholics,  since  only  he  is  a  Catholic  who 
obeys  the  Pojjc  and  the  bislioj)s  establislied  by  him.  They  be- 
gan to  recognize  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  not  a  living  faith,  but 
only  a  senseless  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Pope.  Then  they 
began  to  incline  toward  Protestantism.  But  that  conservatism 
which  manifests  itself  so  conspicuously  in  every  religious  move- 
ment again  exerted  an  influence  over  them,  so  that  they  began 
still  more  stoutly  to  proclaim  tliat  they  were  and  arc  Catholics, 
only  they  do  not  want  this,  they  reject  that,  and  they  want  to 
introduce  the  other  thing.     If  Rome  will  only  accede  to  their 


propositions,  everything  will  be  all  right  and  they  will  remain  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  Jews  hanged  our  Lord  Jesus  on  the 
cross  because  he  wanted  to  reform  them.  For  the  same  reason 
Rome  burned  Huss  at  the  stake.  To-day  Rome  could  not  burn 
Kozlowski  ;  so  it  excommunicated  him.  Just  as  the  sentence  of 
death  i)ronounced  by  the  Pharisees  against  Christ  invested  him 
only  with  additional  glory,  .so  also  this  excommunication  by  the 
modern  arch-Pharisee  only  brings  Kozlowski  honor.  But  this, 
too,  did  not  yet  fully  open  the  eyes  of  Kozlowski  and  his  follow- 


THE   KT.    KKV.   ANTHONY    KOZLOWSKI, 

Bishop  of  the  Independent  Polish  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Slates, 
who  is  attracting  attention  in  church  circles. 

ers.  They  began  to  make  a  distinction  between  Catholicism  and 
Romanism.  They  said  that  they  are  not  Romanists,  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  Roni.in  church.  But  still  they  are  Catho- 
lics, who  hold  the  Catholic  faith,  but  reject  only  the  Roman 
discij)line." 

In  a  somewhat  similar  strain  comments  the  Obranca  Polaski 
(Chicago),  which  regards  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
papers  upon  Bishoj)  Kozlowski's  movement  as  evidence  of  alarm. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic /Wrj/' «'  ^lineryce  (Buffalo)  pronounces 
Bishop  Kozlowski's  organization  to  be"thev,'ork  of  a  few  evil 
and  perverse  people,  moral  bankrupts  and  fallen  priests."  It 
adds  that  the  iiioveiiieiit  is  "verging  toward  decay  "  : 

"  Not  long  since  the  ringleaders  of  the  independent  church 
threatened  to  draw  over  from  the  Catholic  Church  all  the  Poles 
living  in  the  United  States,  and  to  form  a  separate  sect.  To-day 
they  are  finding  out  that  their  boasts  were  vain,  and  that  not 
only  are  they  unable  to  convert  the  Poles  to  their  cause,  but  that 
even  the  handful  which  at  first  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced 
from  the  true  faith  are  daily  thinning  out.  Soon  will  come  the 
time  when  there  will  be  left  of  these  independents  only  a  dis- 
agreeable memory.  The  ringleaders  have  discovered  what  other 
heretics  and  apostates  have  discovered  before  them — that  the 
Catholic  Church  not  only  can  not  be  destroyed,  but  it  even  can 
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not  be  shaken,  that  it  is  not  in  human  power  to  defeat  that  which 
was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  himself." 

Bishop  Kozlowski,  in  a  statement  over  his  own  signature,  as- 
serts that  his  movement  is  not  Protestant,  but  makes  for  the 
union  of  the  Church  Catholic.  "Protestantism,"  he  says,  "arose 
in  consequence  of  the  abuses  of  Rome,  and  when  the  Papacy 
comes  to  an  end  Protestantism  will  cease  to  be.  tor  there  will  be 
nothing  left  against  which  to  protest." — 'Iranslations  t)iadc  for 
The  Litkkary  Dioest. 


IS   SOCIAL   DEMOCRACY  BECOMING   FRIENDLY 
TO   CHRISTIANITY? 

ALTHO  it  is  the  official  attitude  of  Social  Democracy,  reitera- 
ted by  its  representatives  scores  of  times,  that  "religion  is 
the  business  of  the  private  individual  alone,"  yet  it  is  an  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  Social  Democrats  of  Europe,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  determined  opponents  of  the  Christian  creeds  and  churches. 
It  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times  that  the  animosity  of  this 
party  against  Christianity  has  decreased  notably  within  recent 
months;  at  least  such  is  the  inference  drawn  from  a  series  of 
facts  presented  in  Glixube  uttd  Wissen,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Den- 
nert  (Stuttgart).     He  says  in  substance: 

A  careful  observer  of  events  can  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  within  the  Social-Democratic  party  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  struggle  against  Christianity.  Just  what  the  cause 
of  this  change  of  front  is  does  not  appear  clearly.  Possibly  it  is 
the  dictation  of  a  policy  of  wisdom,  or  perhaps  the  masses  are 
coming  to  see  an  essential  difference  between  Christianity  and 
the  teachings  of  Haeckel  and  his  school,  or  it  may  be  that  Chris- 
tianity and  Social  Democracy  are  seen  to  be,  at  heart,  harmoni- 
ous and  not  hostile.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact,  altho  the  change  is  more  noticeable  in  other 
countries  than  in  Germany.  In  Groningen,  in  Holland,  a  Con- 
gress of  Social  Democrats  recently  voted  in  favor  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  ;  in  Belgium  the  mission  church 
is  rapidly  gaining  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  the  workingmen  ; 
the  Social-Democratic  libraries  in  Hennegau  contain  a  goodly 
number  of  Bibles ;  the  Social  Democratic  Congress  in  Lutich  de- 
cided to  recall  its  antichristian  declarations  of  former  years  ; 
quite  a  number  of  periodicals  of  this  party  discuss  religious  prob- 
lems and  even  open  their  columns  to  the  writings  of  Protestant 
pastors  ;  in  England  and  America  the  socialistic  movement  has 
shown  no  evidence  of  being  antichristian.  Even  in  Germany  it 
recently  occurred  that  in  a  meeting  of  the  party  a  speaker.  Dr. 
Vogel,  a  naturalist  of  note,  declared  that  he  had  "become  a 
happy  man  only  through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ"  ;  and  when, 
at  the  latest  national  convention  of  the  party  in  Wiesbaden,  the 
"free"  pastor  Welker  attacked  Christianity,  he  was  severely 
criticized  and  called  to  order  by  the  famous  Reichstag  delegate, 
the  Socialist  von  VoUmar.  One  of  the  significant  signs  in  this 
direction  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  scholarly  representatives 
of  the  Social  Democrats  to  prove  that  original  Christianity  was 
really  at  bottom  a  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  proletariat. 
The  leading  champion  of  this  agitation  is  Dr.  Losinsky,  who  has 
written  several  pamphlets  in  defense  of  this  proposition,  and  has 
been  followed  by  another  writer  of  this  party,  Dr.  Kautschky, 
who  in  a  recent  discussion  on  the  subject  of  "The  Social  Democ- 
racy and  the  Catholic  Church  "  says  :  "  Original  Christianity  was 
a  movement  closely  akin  to  Social  Democracy  in  its  modern 
phase  ;  for  Christianity  sprang  essentially  from  the  lower  strata 
of  society  ;  it  was  essentially  a  movement  for  the  elevation  of  the 
masses." 

Replies  to  this  have  been  published,  the  principal  ones  being 
three  brochures  by  Dr.  P.  Fleischman,  and  the  opposition  to  this 
view  is  so  strong  in  certain  sections  of  the  party  that  the  wildest 
tirades  are  heard  against  Christianity.  In  the  Italian  organ  of 
the  Socialists,  the  Avanti,  Christianity  was  recently  called  "the 
dirt-heap  of  modern  thought,"  and  an  article  on  this  subject 
closes  with  the  words:  "The  civilization  of  Social  Democracy 
will  never  befoul  itself  with  Christianity." — Translation  made 
for  Ths  Literary  Digest. 


THE   KAISER'S    LETTER    AS   VIEWED    BY 
PROFESSOR    HARNACK. 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM'S  widely  quoted  letter  on  Christ  and 
Revelation  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  March  14)  has  un- 
doubtedly been  more  freely  criticized  in  the  English-speaking^ 
countries  than  it  could  ever  have  been  in  Germany.  Yet  even 
in  Germany  the  theological  problems  raised  are  being  quite 
frankly  discussed  in  religious  circles.  Prof.  Adolf  Harnack,  the 
well-known  Berlin  theologian,  makes  an  interesting  contribution 
to  this  discussion  in  an  article  which  appears  in  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicltcr  (Berlin)  and  is  translated  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  (April).  Praising,  first  of  all,  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
letter,  he  says : 

"There  is  no  suspicion  of  authoritative  decisions,  the  whole 
letter  breathes  the  spirit  of  liberty.  For  the  writer  is  alive  to  the 
fact  that  in  matters  .so  delicate  and  sacred  there  is  no  room  for 
behests  ;  and  he  further  recognizes  that  theology  can  not  shirk 
these  questions,  but  that  they  must  be  threshed  out  most  thor- 
oughly, with  courage  and  freedom.  He  hands  them  over  to 
theological  science. 

"More  fascinating  still  is  the  effect  produced  by  tlie  deter- 
mination, the  straightforwardness,  and  the  warmth  with  which 
the  Kaiser  takes  up  his  position  in  the  controversy.  What  he 
has  written  is  his  very  own,  comes  from  his  heart.  He  sets  it 
forth  just  as  he  thinks  and  feels  it,  and  he  has  jotted  it  down 
like  one  who  is  giving  an  account  of  the  matter  to  his  own  self, 
omitting  none  of  the  little  tokens  of  his  own  feeling,  of  his  own 
personal  experience.  He  feels  his  soul  is  bound  up  in  Christ, 
and  he  will  not  speak  of  religion  without  bearing  witness  to  and 
praising  him. 

"The  imperial  document  is  thus  meant  to  be  a  personal  confes- 
sion, and  as  such  we  must  respect  it.  But  it  surely  would  not  be 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  royal  author,  were  we  to  an- 
swer it  by  silence."  In  the  evangelical  church  the  highest  and 
most  weighty  questions  are  always  open  to  discussion,  and  each 
generation  must  work  out  the  answers  anew  for  itself.  More- 
over, our  spiritual  life  depends  on  stress  and  struggles,  and  is 
alive  only  in  them.  How  then  can  we  be  silent  when  the  deep- 
est and  most  sacred  questions  come  up  before  us  in  this  form? 

"  Heartily  and  gladly  all  evangelical  Christians  will  indorse 
the  final  sentence  of  the  Emperor's  letter:  '  Religion  has  never 
been  a  product  of  science,  but  an  outpouring  of  the  heart  and 
being  of  man,  caused  by  his  intercourse  with  God.'  Theology 
assents  to  this  proposition,  for  she  knows  very  well  that  she  but 
strives  to  meditate  with  awe  upon  data  which  she  does  not  her- 
self create. 

"Equally  certain  of  general  acceptance  is  the  Kaiser's  convic- 
tion that  religion,  too,  has  need  of  forms,  in  order  that  we  may 
understand  and  teach  it,  but  that  these  forms  can  not  be  exempt 
from  change.  I  hold  that  Professor  Delitzsch  also  attained  the 
chief  end  he  had  in  view  by  calling  forth  the  admission  that  the 
customary  forms  of  the  scholastic  tradition  about  the  Old  Testa- 
ment sorely  need  a  modification." 

After  paying  this  tribute  to  what  he  deems  the  laudable  feat- 
ure of  the  Emperor's  letter,  Professor  Harnack  takes  up  its 
debatable  points.  "Queries  and  doubts,"  be  says,  are  sure  \.o 
arise  in  connection  with  the  Kaiser's  "theory  of  double  revela- 
tion and  the  divinity  of  Christ."     He  continues: 

"The  word  'revelation'  brings  the 'line  of  cleavage  between 
belief  and  science  in  tlieir  relations  to  religion  sharply  into  view. 
Science  in  the  real  sense  can  not  admit  this  conception  ;  to  her  it 
is  transcendental.  On  the  other  hand  faith  can  not  allow  itself 
to  be  deprived  of  revelation.  But  none  the  less  a  certain  com- 
mon ground  has  been  reached  in  the  course  of  the  development. 
The  evangelical  faith  of  to-day — apart  from  the  awe-insi^iring- 
contemplation  of  the  universe — recognizes  a  revelation  in  persons, 
only.  The  entire  lower  series  of  alleged  revelations  has  been  set 
aside.  There  are  no  revelations  by  means  of  things.  And  the 
imperial  letter  has  taken  this  proposition  for  its  starting-point: 
God's  revelations  in  His  humanity  are  persons  and  more  par- 
ticularly persons  of  preeminence.  Now  inasmuch  as  for  science 
also  striking  personalities  represent  a  mystery  in  their  individ- 
uality and  force,  the  formula  of  agreement  between  faith  and 
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knowledge  is,  so  far  as  is  possible,  restored.  But  that  I  and 
•others  should  look  uj.sn  these  striking  individualities  as  revela- 
tions of  God  is  an  act  of  inner  experience,  which  no  science  can 
•call  forth  or  forbid. 

"Yet  on  this  common  ground  the  imperial  letter  distinguishes 
between  two  kinds  of  revelation  :  one  general  and  the  other  of  a 
more  religious  character.  And  in  this  distinction  there  is  great 
force  ;  for  it  brings  out  in  boldest  relief  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
more  weighty  business  for  man  than  his  relation  toward  God, 
and  that  on  the  nature  of  this  relation  everything  depends.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  thoughtful  people  can  not  possibly  con- 
tent themselves  with  tlie  theory  of  two  kinds  of  revelation  run- 
ning, so  to  say.  parallel  to  each  other;  indeed,  His  Majesty's 
letter  itself  gave  expression  to  this  view  by  according  to  Abra- 
ham a  place  in  both  classes.  There  can  not  consequently  be  two 
revelations — religion,  moral  force,  and  knowledge  being  most 
closely  interwoven — but  only  one,  the  bearers  of  which  were  and 
are  in  truth  .vholly  different  from  each  otlier  in  character,  voca- 
tion, and  mission.  If  Jesus  Christ  loses  nothing  of  his  individ- 
tiality  and  uniqueness  when  placed  in  line  with  Moses,  Isaiah, 
and  the  Psalmists,  neither  does  he  lose  aught  by  being  ranged 
side  by  side  with  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  other  personages  named 
in  the  imperial  document.  The  religious  contemplation  of  his- 
tory can  in  the  last  analysis  be  only  one  and  indivisible — human- 
ity, which  God  takes  from  the  depths  of  nature,  from  error,  and 
from  sin.  redeems  and  adopts  by  raising  it  to  the  relation  of  son- 
ship.  This  does  not  prejudge  the  contention  that  the  history  of 
God  in  Israel  represents  the  specific  line  in  olden  times. 

"The  Christian  community  is  bound  to  repudiate  every  appre- 
ciation of  Christ  which  effaces  the  difference  between  him  and 
the  other  teachers.  He  himself,  his  disciples,  and  the  world's 
history  have  spoken  so  plainly  that  a  doubt  ought  not  to  be  pos- 
sible ;  in  his  word  he  still  continues  to  speak  just  as  plainly  to  us 
as  formerly  to  his  disciples.  But  whether  for  all  that  the  cast- 
iron  formula  '  Godhead  of  Christ '  is  correct  may,  nay  must,  be 
questioned.  He  himself^  did  not  use  it,  but  chose  other  designa- 
tions, and  -whether  any  one  of  his  disciples  ever  uttered  it  is,  to 
put  it  moderately,  very  doubtful.  .  .  .  The  Pauline  saying, '  God 
was  in  Christ,'  seems  to  be  the  last  word  which  we  can  venture 
to  utter  here,  after  having  slowly  and  painfully  freed  ourselves 
from  the  utter  delusion  of  ancient  j)hiIosophers,  that  we  can 
fathom  the  mysteries  of  God  and  nature,  humanity  and  history." 

Professor  Harnack  says  in  conclusion  : 

"  '  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments  '  ;  '  by  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another' — it  is  more  important  to  ponder  on  these  words  and 
to  order  our  lives  in  conformity  with  them  than  to  seek  to  press 
the  inscrutable  and  venerable  into  formulas.  And  the  time  will 
come,  is  indeed  at  hand,  when  evangelical  Christians  will  sin- 
cerely unite  in  acknowledging  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord,  and  in 
Tesolving  to  carry  out  his  teaching;  and  then  our  Catholic 
brethren  must  needs  follow  suit.  The  burden  of  a  long  history, 
•bristling  with  misunderstandings  and  formulas — grown  rigid 
like  swords — the  burden  of  tears  and  blood,  weighs  heavily  on 
ois.  but  in  that  history  withal  a  sacred  legacy  is  also  bequeathed 
to  us.  Both  seem  to  be  bound  inextricably  together,  but  by 
■degrees  they  are  moving  asunder  even  tlio  the  last  fiat:  'let 
there  be  '  has  not  yet  been  uttered  over  this  confusion.  Straight- 
forwardness and  courage,  veracity  to  oneself,  freedom  and  char- 
ity are  the  levers  which  will  raise  the  burden,  and  to  the  work 
•of  achieving  this  noble  task  the  imi)erial  letter  is  a  contribution." 


THE    MISMANAGEMENT  OF    RELIGION. 

"D  ELIGION,  in 'proportion  to  its  importance,  is  the  "worst 
■'•^managed"  of  human  undertakings;  and  this  is  character- 
istic of  each  and  every  form  of  religion.  Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of 
Harvard,  from  whom  this  generalization  comes,  thus  enlarges  on 
it  in  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics  (Philadelphia)  : 

"Humanity's  important  business  has  generally  been  misman- 
aged in  proportion  to  its  significance.  I  remark  merely  that  this 
holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  highest  of  all  humanity's  interests. 
My  proof  is  in  the  best-known  facts  of  history.  The  variety  of 
contending  faiths,  the  cruel  mutual  misunderstandings  that  the 
followers  of  opposing  faiths  have  cherished  toward  one  another. 


the  religious  wars,  the  multiplication  of  sects,  the  confusion  of 
the  essential  with  the  trivial  in  religious  life,  the  substitution  of 
conventionality  in  religious  practise  for  spirituality  in  religious 
experience,  the  enormous  waste  of  energy  over  confused  think- 
ing about  religious  matters, — these  are  a  few  of  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  my  principle.  Religion  has  fared,  in  even  compara- 
tively recent  history,  far  worse  than  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 
far  worse  than  philanthropy,  incomparably  worse  than  the 
care  of  physical  health.  Nothing  has  man  treated  worse  than 
his  own  and  his  brother's  chances  of  spiritual  salvation.  Nowa- 
days, to  be  sure,  the  religious  situation  is  much  improved.  The 
religious  wars  have  almost  ceased.     But  many  evils  remain." 

This  is  the  attitude  toward  religion,  it  should  be  explained,  of 
a  teacher  of  philosophy.  He  is  confirmed  in  a  .somewhat  striking 
way  by  an  al>le  leader  of  evangelical  Christianity,  Dr.  David  R. 
Breed,  of  Pittsburg,  who  says,  in  'The  Trinceton  Theological 
Review  (Philadelphia),  that  what  he  calls  "  Moodyism  "  was  in 
reality  a  symptom  of  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  This  ob- 
server does  not,  indeed,  pronounce  religion  the  worst  managed 
of  human  institutions,  but  he  admits  a  bad  state  of  things  and 
thinks  "there  must  be  some  change  effected  in  all  this  by  some 
means."  "Moodyism  "  can  not  bring  it  about — of  that  he  is  con- 
vinced, remarking: 

"It  is  admitted  that  there  were  skilful  and  useful  men  among 
these  lay  evangelists  ;  but  the  system  which  they  represented 
was  sadly  at  fault  in  its  very  first  principles.  Apart  from  the 
evangelists  themselves  there  were  certain  features  of  the  system 
which  became,  after  a  time,  burdensome,  to  say  the  least.  These 
were  what  may  be  called  the  spectacular  features.  Tiie  condi- 
tion— usually  an  inviolable  one — that  there  should  be  union  serv- 
ices in  order  to  insure  a  crowd  ;  the  confining  of  effort  to  the 
cities  and  large  towns  for  a  similar  reason,  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  many  a  small  and  destitute  village  where  the  Gospel  was  sel- 
dom if  ever  proclaimed  ;  the  sinking  of  all  ministerial  personal- 
ity and  authority  in  abject  submission  to  the  will  and  word  of 
the  evangelist ;  the  stultifying  of  experience  and  training;  the 
imposing  choir  with  its  wretched  but  'catchy  '  music,  and  all  the 
nameless  paraphernalia,  furnished  and  maintained  at  excessive 
cost — such  were  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  features  in  the 
evangelism  out  of  which  we  are  now  emerging." 

But  even  if  a  new  era  has  set  in,  and  Dr.  Breed  is  sure  it  has, 
there  are  many  evidences  of  deplorable  management  still,  the 
remedy  partly  consisting  in  the  retirement  of  the  layman  from 
the  preacher's  place  and  the  retirement  of  the  preacher  from  the 
layman's  place.     Dr.  Breed  notes: 

"The  ministry  of  to-day,  particularly  the  city  ministry,  has 
been  crowded  into  the  condition  of  Martha  of  Bethany,  'cum- 
bered about  much  serving,'  so  that  it  gets  with  Mary  to  the 
Master's  feet  all  too  seldom.  If  there  is  one  sentiment  above  all 
others  which  we  ought  to  lay  to  heart  in  this  connection,  it  is 
that  expressed  in  one  of  our  most  beautiful  gospel  songs  : 

Take  lime  to  be  holy. 
Speak  oft  with  thy  God. 

And  many  of  us  will  answer,  'Alas,  true  !  But  I  am  not  able  to 
take  the  time.  My  engagements  are  more  than  I  can  meet.  I 
keep  the  vineyards  of  others  ;  my  own  vineyard  I  can  not  keep.' 
There  must  be  some  change  effected  in  all  this  by  some  means." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

"TilF.UE  are  two  great  themes,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Hibbert  Journal 
(■[yondon  and  Oxford),  "which  should  engaR*  the  nund  and  heart  of  every 
religious  thinker.  These  are  truth  o.n'X  salvation.  The  quest  for  truth  is 
the  counterpart  of  our  liability  to  error;  the  desire  for  salvation  arises 
from  our  consciousness  of  sin." 

"  Yf)UR  most  delightful  acquaintance  is  the  man  who  grows  on  you,"  says 
The  Interior.  "You  know  people  in  plenty  w  ho  do  not  gain  in  your  appre- 
ciation ;  every  time  you  meet  them  they  seem  more  shallow  and  more 
petty  than  before.  Indeed,  there  are  times  when  your  discoveries  of  inner 
character  within  the  circle  of  your  associations  run  so  much  to  the  revela- 
tion of  paltriness  that  you  feel  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  discount  all 
human  nature  as  a  deceiving  sham.  Hut  the  man  who  grows  on  you  saves 
you  from  cynicism.  Kvery  day  you  are  finding  in  him  some  factor  of  man- 
hood that  you  had  not  suspected  :  every  day  he  proves  in  a  new  test  to 
have  resources  of  strength  upon  which  you  have  not  counted  in  your  esti- 
mate of  him." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

HOW   TO    IMPROVE   OUR    RELATIONS   WITH 
GERMANY. 

ORGAN'S  of  German  opinion  agree  that  the  existing  relations 
between  their  empire  and  the  American  republic  are  un- 
happy. It  is  further  agreed  that  those  relations  will  never  be 
improved  by  gifts  of  statues  and  by  princely  visits.  The 
\'ossische  Zeitung  (Herlin)  and  \\\q  Hamburger  Xachrichien, 
representing  opposed  schools  of  German  thought,  are  at  one 
regarding  this,  and  the  conservative  Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
assents  to  the  same  proposition.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  discus- 
sion of'\he  means  best  calculated  to  improve  matters,  there  is 
great  diversity  of  view.  The  Hamburgc-r  Nachricliten  advo- 
cates a  stalwart  assertion  of  the  Bismarckian  diplomacy  and  a 
display  of  what  it  terms  energy.  It  argues  that  American  ina- 
bility to  appreciate  courtesy  indicates  that  the  strong  man  armed 
would  be  more  respected.  The  Kreuc  Zeitung  opens  up  another 
train  of  thought  altogether.  It  says  that  better  relations  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  can  be  established  only  by 
more  direct  communication.     At  present  the  two  nations  regard 


GREAT  UNCLE  SAM. 

"  Help  !  he's  crushing  us !  " 

-Der  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

each  other  through  British  spectacles.  As  a  result,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  so  prejudiced  against  the  German  Government  that  it 
may  be  now  too  late  to  recover  the  lost  ground.     To  quote : 

"Were  it  possible  to  present  to  the  American  nation  a  faithful 
picture  of  German  imperial  policy  it  would  certainl}'  have  the 
most  favorable  effect.  At  present  everything  is  seen  through 
English  spectacles.  For  instance,  it  is  iirmly  believed  that  the 
aim  of  German  policy  in  the  last  few  months  was  nothing  else 
than  the  annexation  of  Holland  and  Denmark.  The  American 
press  has  told  dire  things  about  this,  but  all  on  the  strength  of 
English  authorities.  It  was  further  related,  for  instance,  that 
the  German  Emperor  would  make  the  railway  strike  in  Holland 
an  occasion  one  fine  day  to  declare  suddenly  that  the  kingdom 
was  German  imperial  territory,  and  tliat  he  was  seeking  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing  in  Copenhagen  through  the  power 
of  his  personality,  that  is,  by  friendly  words.  Against  such 
writing  of  fables  the  gods,  naturally,  must  fight  in  vain.  Who- 
ever does  not  believe  it  all  is  deemed  j)rejudiced.  The  reader 
may  ask  in  surprise  how  such  ravings  can  be  propagated.  But 
the  English  press  is  responsible  for  it  all.  It  gives  birth  to  the 
silly  reports,  and  the  Yankee,  with  his  tendency  to  the  sensa- 
tional, exaggerates  the  stories  in  the  most  fantastic  fashion.  As 
the  folk-lore  tale  has  cast  its  garland  about  many  a  personalitj', 
so  now  has  Emperor  William  become  to  the  Americans,  together 
with  his  empire,  the  pillar  upon  which  the  powers  of  their 
imagination  soar.  The  Emperor  especially  appears  in  the  guise 
of  an  Alexander  of  Macedon  or  a  fairy  prince,  ever  going  forth 
on  the  most  wonderful  adventures.  The  loftiest  notions  of  his 
genius  and  energy  are  entertained.  But  all  this  does  not  tend, 
naturally,  to  prevent  the  taking  of  precautions  against  his  de- 
signs, but  rather  to  inspire  them.  Many  newspapers  indeed 
entertained  the  idea  that  he  intended  to  land  an  army  suddenly 
in  the  United  States." 

The  state  of  mind  here  outlined  would  not  exist  to  the  same 
extent,  proceeds  our  authority,  "if  all  German  and  European 
policy  were  not  viewed  through  English  spectacles.  London 
telegrams  bring  the  first '  news, '  and  the  impression  created  is 


usually  decisive.  Then  the 'editor'  of  the  newspaper  supplies  it 
with  a  corresponding  article,  and  here  the  English  papers  com© 
into  play.  'Die  Times,  T/ie  Spectator,  The  Saturday  Review, 
even  The  I^ational  Review,  are  drawn  upon,  their  articles  being 
either  worked  over  or  simply  copied  outright.  For  a  serious  po- 
litical article  on  a  non-American  question,  the  American  news- 
paper publisher  has  little  money  to  spare.  The  reporter  who- 
brings  in  the  first  news  of  a  sensational  murder  receives  $ioo. 
For  a  good  article  on  German  policy  no  more  than  five  dollars- 
would  be  paid.  It  would  not  excite  anybody,  and  so  the  ass's, 
bridge  of  the  London  press  is  used."    Our  authority  concludes : 

"If  a  London  paper  says  Germany  is  contemplating  Holland's 
admission  into  the  German  empire  as  a  federal  state,  some  ac- 
curate Yankee  sheet  exaggerates  this  into  a  projected  invasion 
of  the  Netherlands.  Even  the  sudden  annexation  of  Austria- 
Hungary  by  the  German  empire  has  been  represented  as  credible 
1^  a  few  Jingo  papers.  How  it  will  be  accomplished  is  known 
in  detail.  The  neighboring  state  will  be  overrun,  and  in  eight  or 
fourteen  days  more  will  become  German  imperial  territory." — 
Translations  madejor  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR   IN    MOROCCO. 

MULUD,  the  holy  festival  so  dear  to  the  faithful  in  Morocco,, 
has  come  and  gone.  With  it^expires  the  period  during: 
which  the  youthful  Sultan  announced  that  he  would  take  no- 
military  measures  against  the  pretender,  who,  as  appears  from 
the  statements  of  no  less  eminent  an  authority  than  himself,  is. 
the  recipient  of  the  divine  command  to  rule  all  Morocco.  Some- 
thing, therefore,  as  the  Paris  Figaro  rather  oracularly  says,, 
ought  to  happen.  What  will  happen,  according  to  the  Londom 
Times,  depends  upon  whether  the  hard-pressed  Sultan  leads  his. 
troops  in  person  against  the  pretender.  "That  course, "  says  the 
discriminating  observer  on  the  Thames,  "would  have  some- 
obvious  advantages  and  some  not  less  obvious  risks.  At  all 
events,  it  would  have  the  merit  of  putting  the  fate  of  Morocco  to- 
the  touch  once  for  all,  and  terminating  the  long  and  bloody  wel- 
ter which  is  ruining  the  land  and  its  peoples." 

Things  have  not  been  going  the  Sultan's  way  of  late.  At  last 
accounts  the  pretender  was  master  of  all  the  north,  even  dicta- 
ting terms  to  the  Spaniards,  who  claim  a  sort  of  control  over  two- 
or  three  towns  on  the  Mediterranean  shore.  Only  the  serious- 
claims  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  European  concert  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  prevented  the  entrance  of  the- 
Moroccan  question  into  the  aspect  of  a  "crisis,"  according  to  the- 
Spanish  press.  But  the  Powers  must  not  anticipate,  thinks, 
the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris) ,  a  view  indorsed,  with  slight 
reservation,  by  the  Depeche  Coloniale  (Paris) .  News  from; 
Morocco  is  so  contradictory  and  so  distorted,  remarks  the  Frencb 
colonial  organ,  that  all  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  premises- 
are  hazardous.  It  was  said  and  then  denied  that  the  brother  of 
the  Sultan  had  been  proclaimed  Commander  of  the  Faithful  and 
Prince  of  True  Believers  at  Fez.  This  step  was  conjectured  to  be- 
a  slap  at  the  pretender  himself,  who  claims  to  be  no  other  than 
the  elder  brother  in  question.  However,  the  pretender  met  this- 
move  by  proclaiming  that  he  is  "a  descendant  of  Mulai^Edris, 
the  founder  of  the  first  Mussulman  dynasty  of  Morocco, "  a  claim, 
we  read  further,  carrying  great  weight  with  a  people  who  pride- 
themselves  upon  the  purity  of  the  faith  in  their  land.  In  Mo- 
rocco, it  should  be  noted,  the  position  of  the  Sultan  is  religious, 
primarily.  In  other  Mohammedan  lands  the  faith  is  conditioned 
by  the  authoritative  expositions  of  the  Koran  which  emanate 
from  the  Ulema,  but  the  interpretations  of  that  sacred  corps  are- 
dispensed  with  in  Morocco.  It  is  this  religious  character  of  the 
forces  at  work  which  gives  such  uneasiness  to  the  Powers,  re- 
marks the  Independatice  Beige  (Brussels),  and  causes  a  certain 
reluctance  to  take  up  the  matter  just  yet.     It  remarks : 

"It  is  not  possible,  unfortunately,  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
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tion  from  Morocco.  The  news  we  do  get  is  very  contradiciorv, 
depending  for  its  tone  upon  whether  it  proceeds  from  Tangier 
or  Madrid.  At  Tangier,  where  the  English  correspondents  are 
stationed,  there  is  a  tendency  to  extenuate  everything  unfavor- 
able to  the  Sultan,  while  at  Madrid  the  successes  of  the  preten- 
der are  exaggerated  in  the  hope  of  inducing  an  intervention  of 
the  Powers,  which  would  not  be  displeasing  to  Spain.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  steer  a  middle  course  and  conjecture  the  continued 
activity  of  the  pretender,  while  regretting  the  weakness  of  the 
Sultan,  who  seems  unable  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  evil 
influence  of  those  about  him.  .  .  .  But  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
deduce  anything  from  the  contradictory  despatches,  the  preten- 
der may  not  be  far  from  triumph.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  civil  war  is 
raging  tliroughout  Morocco.  The  cities  in  which  Europeans 
live  are  menaced  by  the  rebels.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Powers  to  take  note  of  this  state  of  things  and  to  adopt  the  meas- 
ures which  the  circumstances  call  for." 

The  grand  cohesive  force  in  Morocco,  the  religious  position  of 
the  Sultan,  "the  veneration  felt  for  his  sacred  office,  for  the 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  grows  less  day  by  day,"  remarks  a 
writer  in  the  Paris  Temps.  "He  is  an  unbeliever,  an  apostate, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  masses.  '  He  is  more  of  an  Englishman 
than  a  Mussulman,'  they  repeat;  'he  has  'nought  a  house  in 
England,  and  one  fine  day  he  will  go  and  live  there  and  marry 
the  daughter  of  [his  British  adviser]  Mac  Lean.'" — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EUROPEAN    UNEASINESS    REGARDING     ITALY. 

IX  every  primer  of  world  politics  we  read  that  continental 
Europe  is  balanced  diplomatically  by  the  Dual  Alliance — 
France  and  Russia — on  one  hand  and  the  Triple  Alliance — Ger- 
jnany,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  Italy — on  the  other. 
Italy,  however,  after  some  j'ears  of  dutiful  traveling  in  the  orbit 
prescribed  for  her  by  that  force  known  as  the  balance  of  power, 
"has  begun  to  describe  a  somewhat  eccentric  circle.  The  influ- 
ence of  France  is  responsible  for  it.  If  the  tendency  toward  a 
Franco-Italian  attraction  continues  as  pronounced  as  it  has  been. 
the  Triple  Alliance  may 
■enter  a  totally  new  phase. 
To  this  effect  the  news- 
papers of  Austria  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  rather 
frequently  of  late.  It  is  the 
h'eue  Treie  Pr esse  (Vienna) 
that  gives  most  pointed  ut- 
terance to  these  ideas.  It 
invites  Italy  to  consider  ma- 
turely whether  or  not  she 
<:an  afford  to  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Power 
whose  policy,  in  the  event 
of  a  clerical  reaction,  must 
inevitably  be  to  restore  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
and  thus  j>ut  an  end  to 
united  Italy.  It  is  the 
Triple  Alliance,  according 
to  the  Vienna  daily,  which 
guarantees  to  the  house  of 
Savoy  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  and  Italy  is  rushing 
to  destruction  in  her  i)resent 
dalliance  with  her  Latin 
sister.  The  Reichsivehr 
(Vienna),  the  militarist 
organ,  paints  the  perils  of 
the  Italian  monarchy  in 
even    more     thrilling    lan- 


guage. France  is  ambitious  to  lead  a  Latin  federation  along  the 
paths  of  dominion,  and  she  is  luring  Italy  to  her  doom.  In  the 
emergency  presented  by  this  fact,  Germany  and  Austria  must 
look  to  themselves  and.  in  business  language,  make  other  ar- 
rangements. Other  commentators  fear  that  the  steady  growth 
of  the  Italian  navy  and  the  rise  of  Italy  as  an  industrial  power, 
notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  presented  by  the  depres- 
sion of  her  southern  ])rovinces.  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
a  certain  conceit  in  Roman  governmental  circles.  Anyhow  Italy 
is  unanimously  warned  to  hold  aloof  from  her  Gallican  sister. 

Representations  of  this  character  have  taken  such  a  form  that 
the  French  press  feel  called  upon  to  reassure  the  Italian  friend. 
The  Journal  des  Dcbals  (Paris)  notes  that  "now  in  Germany, 
again  in  Austria,  sometimes  in  both  countries  at  once,  efforts  are 
made  to  have  Italy  understand  that  her  approaches  to  France, 
the  realitj' and  cordiality  of  wliich  are  daily  strengthened,  will  end 
by  becoming  incompatible  with  an  entire  devotion  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  "  : 

"It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  ill-liumor  is  due  to  the  impression, 
which  can  not  be  removed  in  Austria  any  more  than  in  Germany, 
that  the  Triple  Alliance,  as  renewed,  is  not  the  same  as  it  was. 
Baron  von  Hertling  recently  stated  in  the  German  Reichstag 
that  such  was  the  general  view,  and  Chancellor  von  Biilow,  in- 
stead of  making  a  satisfactory  reply,  put  the  subject  off  with  an 
evasion.  .  .  .  In  the  midst  of  these  manifestations  of  bad  temper 
there  is  always  an  element  that  is  frankly  amusing.  We  refer 
to  the  grand  argument,  the  Roman  question,  which  the  Aus- 
trians  urge  to  the  Italians  to  i)rove  to  them  the  necessity  of  be- 
waring of  France.  For  it  is  known — or  that  is  an  axiom  in  cer- 
tain quarters — that  one  of  the  concerns  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power.  That  is  why  the 
A'eue  Freie  Presse  and  the  Reichswehr  have  just  once  more 
reminded  the  Italians  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  their  only  guar- 
antee of  the  possession  of   Rome.     They  do,   indeed,  admit  in 


1  III     Kl.  I  t  KN  GIFT. 

I'icsldcDt  Roosevelt  will   give  Germany  ii  stutuc 
of  Ihc  niuiiUi  liiTo,  iJewey. 

—  Vlk  (Herlin). 


IIIK    AMI-.KU-AN    bhA-.sKKI't-.N  1  . 


Germany  is  not  afraid  of  the  Dewey  Dragon,  whicli  has  a  large 
moulli  but  no  teeth. 

—Jugend  (Munich). 
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Vienna  that  it  is  not  the  Government  headed  by  I'lemier  Combes 
that  wonkl  go  to  war  with  Italy  to  restore  Rome  to  the  Pope. 
But  neither  Premier  Combes  nor  the  Government  he  stands  for 
is  eternal,  and  there  is  in  France  a  political  party  that  is  repre- 
sented as  very  dangerous  to  the  Italians — the  moderate  republi- 
can party,  that  would  in  certain  contingencies  be  favorable  to 
clericalism.  According  to  certain  Austrian  journals  there  are 
two  men  of  whom  the  Italians  should  be  particularly  on  their 
guard.  These  men  are  M.  Meline  and  M.  Ribot.  who,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  are  the  props  of  reaction  and  clericalism.  Now,  if 
ever  these  men  return  to  power—  !  The  Italians,  however,  know 
what  to  expect  in  this  terrible  eventuality.  They  heard  M.  Ribot 
in  the  French  Chamber  expressing  l;is  gratification  at  the  Franco- 
Italian  friendship.  As  for  M.  Meline,  who  has  lately  passed  some 
days  in  Rome  and  who  had  a  long  audience  with  the  King,  he 
certainly  can  not  have  impressed  the  Italians  as  the  enemy  of 
their  country's  unity.  But  what  helps  particularly  to  impart  to 
the  utterances  of  the  Austrian  journals  their  highly  comical  feat- 
ure is  the  fact  that  they  themselves  admit  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  straining  of  Austro-Iialian  relations  is  the  failure  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor  to  return  the  visit  of  King  Humbert.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  it  was  the  Roman  question  that  prevented  the 
return  of  that  visit." — Transliitioits  made  for  The  Literary 
Dir.EsT. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN    LEADERS   ON   THE 
HAPSBURG    MONARCHY. 

'*  "T^HIERS  once  compared  old  kingdoms  to  old  castles.  When 
1  a  storm  arises  in  the  night,  all  is  clatter  and  rattle:  the 
wind  howls  through  the  corridors,  tears  the  doors  from  their 
hinges,  and  people  believe  that  the  end  has  come.  The  next 
morning  they  ascertain  that  a  couple  of  window-panes  have  been 
smashed,  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks  have  fallen  from  the  mantel- 
piece.    But  the  old  building  is  as  firm  as  ever." 

The  metaphor  which  all  this  suggests  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Adolf  Stransky,  leader  of  the  Young  Czech  party  in  Francis 
Joseph's  dominions,  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy.     He  presents  his  views  with  emphasis  to  the 

effect  that  any  dissolu- 
tion of  the  realm  of  the 
Hapsburgs  is  not  within 
the  range  of  practical 
possibility.  In  this  he  is 
confirmed  by  nearly 
every  party  leader  of  im- 
portance in  the  monarchy 
as  given  in  a  symposium 
recently  published  in 
The  MoJiihly  Review 
(London).  The  leader 
of  the  Christian  Social 
party,  Dr.  Albert  Gess- 
man,  after  noting  the 
many  predictions  of  a 
general  break-up  when 
Francis  Joseph  dies,  feels 
called  upon  to  say  : 

"The  Hapsburg  em- 
pire is  not  only  entitled 
to    further    existence  on 


COUNT  N.   BANFFY, 


Hungarian  ex-Premier,  who  says  the  Haps-     the   ground  of   its  histor- 
burg  monarchy  will  not  be  dismembered.        -^^^^      development,      but 

the  most  important 
-jeighboring  states  will  feel  themselves  compelled  in  their  own 
respective  interests  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy. For  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  Austria,  those 
neighboring  states  which  acquired  portions  of  the  present  em- 
pire would  soon  find  themselves  involved  in  political  bank- 
ruptcy ;  '  Titneo  Danaos  ,  ,  .  '  is  still  to-day  a  diplomatic  by- 
word. Germany,  or  rather  tlie  present  ruling  circles  in  Germany, 
look  with  great  mistrust  upon  any  realization  of  the  pan-Ger- 
manic—or, as  we  term  them,  'Alldeutsch '—ideals.     Bismarck, 


FRANZ  KOSSUTH, 

Son  of  the  great  Hungarian  patriot,  who 
leads  the  "Independence"  party 


Austria's  most  gifted  enemy,  declared  this  often  enougli  with  no 
uncertain  voice.  He  had  very  good  reasons  for  so  doing,  and 
the  successors  of  the  great  chancellor  know  perfectly  well  why 
they  take  especial  care  to  follow  in  the  footprints  of  their  prede- 
cessor in  this  respect. 
The  moment  Germany 
were  to  annex  the  Ger- 
man-speaking provinces 
of  Austria,  she  would  be 
the  larger  by  twelve  mil- 
lions of  population,  but 
this  addition  would  con- 
siderably strengthen  the 
South  German  Catholic 
element  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  and  seriously 
menace  both  Prussian 
hegemony  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Ilohen- 
zollerns.  For  one  point 
is  certain :  the  Anstro- 
Germans,  when  once  cit- 
izens of  the  German  em- 
pire, would  immediately 
unite  with  the  Bavari- 
ans, to  whom  they  are 
intimately  related  in 
race,  dialect,  and  relig- 
ion, to  oppose  the  Protes- 
tant preponderance  of 
North  Germany.  The 
antagonism  between 
North  and  South  Ger- 
many is  so  great  that  this  result  would  inevitably  ensue.  Bis- 
marck's German  empire  has  now  existed  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  the  gulf  between  North  and  South  Germany  still  re- 
mains unbridged.  German  statesmen  know  it  well,  for  they  pos- 
sess the  one  quality  which  is  but  too  often  lacking  in  many  of 
their  foreign  colleagues,  viz.,  foresight.  They  have  therefore 
always  politely  declined  when  a  separation  of  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  Austria  has  been  mooted  by  overzealous  Austrian 
Germans." 

Nor  would  Russia  be  more  favorably  disposed  toward  any  par- 
tition of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  in  the  opinion'of  this 
authority.  "Russia  finds  trouble  enough  with  her  own  Polish 
subjects."  To  which  Count  N.  Banff y,  Hungarian  ex-Premier, 
adds  that  "  the  rumor  of  a  possible  dismemberment  of  the  Austro. 
Hungarian  monarchy  within  reasonable  distance — a  hundred 
years  or  more — can  not  boast  the  slightest  shadow  of  foundation. 
It  can  only  originate  among  people  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  situation  "  : 

"Both  Austria  and  Hungary  are  aware  that,  failing  the  com- 
mon bond  which  insures  their  twofold  independence,  neither 
could  survive  except  through  the  hardest  of  struggles.  The 
necessity  of  its  maintenance  is  not  a  purely  political  one  ;  from 
the  economic  standpoint,  Austria  and  Hungary  are  thrown  on 
their  mutual  resources,  and  this  is  a  factor  which  is  daily  grow- 
ing in  Importance." 

German-speaking  Austrians  will  not,  it  is  true,  "renounce 
their  conception  of  Austria  as  an  exclusively  German  power," 
writes  Dr.  Stanislas  Ritter  von  Starzynski,  leader  of  the  Polish 
Conservatives.     Nevertheless : 

"The  historic  mission  of  Austria  has  ever  been  to  act  as  a 
storehouse  for  all  the  peoples  and  nations  within  her  fold  ;  in- 
deed, whenever  she  has  sought  to  cast  herself  into  a  purely  Ger- 
man mold,  the  experiment  has  invariably  proved  abortive  and 
disastrous.  Nowadays  it  would  stand  even  less  chance  of  stic- 
cess ;  all  the  non-German  races  are  growing  steadily  in  num- 
bers, material  resources,  and  intellectual  importance  alike,  while 
equality  of  rights  is  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  Besides, 
the  majority  of  Germans  cling  to  the  idea  of  a  centralized  Aus- 
tria, whereas  her  natural  and  vital  development  is  to  be  found 
in  a  wide-reaching  system  of  autonomy  and  decentralization." 

Nor  can  the  leader  of  the   Hungarian  Independence   party, 
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Franz  Kossuth,  son  of  the  great  patriot,  bring  himself  to  dis- 
agree categorically  with  the  views  already  quoted.  In  fact,  he 
says  that  "no  decisive  change  is  probable  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary."  As  to 
the  general  impression  to  be  derived  from  all  these  expressions 
of  opinion,  that  able  student  of  the  whole  situation,  Maurice  A. 
Gerothwohl,  inters  that  all  the  existing  forces  make  for  closer 
union.  He  sums  up,  while  not  seeking  to  minimize  the  perils  of 
the  present  situation  : 

"I  refuse,  however,  to  subscribe  to  the  mischievous  doctrine 
epigrammatically  phrased  a  short  time  ago  by  a  famous  Balkan 
politician:  'There  is  but  one  Austrian  in  Austria,  Francis 
Joseph.'  I  know  that  this  is  echoed  by  most  of  the  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country,  and  a  leading  diplomatist  has  not  hesitated 
to  lend  it  the  authority  of  his  pen.  But  I  look  upon  it  as  sheer 
insult  to  tliose  intelligent  patriots,  and  we  know  they  exist,  who, 
in  the  face  of  innumerable  and  painful  obstacles,  are  aiming  at 
the  same  goal.  Moreover,  the  reverent  sympathy  which  invests 
the  present  occupant  of  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs  is  due  not  to 
his  own  winning  personality,  tho  that  no  doubt  intensifies  this 
feeling,  but  to  the  long  association  of  throne  and  people  through 
centuries  of  glorious  achievements  and  of  sufferings  hardly  less 
glorious.  To  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  sympathetic  feeling 
will  disappear  with  the  passing  of  an  individual  ruler  is  to  be 
false  to  the  teachings  of  psychology  and  of  history.  The  indiffer- 
ence to  precedent  displayed  by  the  heir  to  the  crown  in  his  cal- 
culated interference  in  the  Cabinet  discussion  on  the  Ausgleich 
question,  and  the  splendid  audacity  of  his  marriage — a  choice 
which  should  endear  him  to  all  Bohemian  hearts — seem  to  prom- 
ise the  country  a  ruler  of  energy  ;  and  his  popularity  will  by  no 
means  be  impaired  if  at  first  he  prove  disconcerting  to  the 
'court  fossils,'  who  can  not  see  any  more  solid  foundation  for 
the  dynasty  than  the  mummified  rigidity  of  chamberlains  and  a 
code  of  ethics  much  akin  in  spirit  to  those  of  the  Stone  Age." 


COOLNESS    BETWEEN    RUSSIA   AND   THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

THOSE  friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  to  which  the  term  "traditional"  has  so  diplomati- 
cally been  applied  are  about  to  be  subjected,  if  European  press 
opinion  be  well  informed,  to  a  series  of  strains.  It  is  even  noted 
abroad  as  significant  that  the  Government  of  the  "great  repub- 
lic "  has  strengthened  its  squadron  in  Asiatic  waters.  The 
future  depends  entirely  upon  a  certain  door  which  Russia  asserts 
to  be  open,  but  which  the  United  States  would  like  to  see  far 
wider  on  its  hinges  than  the  latest  reports  from  Manchuria  sug- 
gest. Such  is  the  analysis  of  the  situation  upon  which  the  news- 
papers of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London  find  themselves  able  to 
agree.  What  will  happen  next  is  the  moot  point.  England 
does  not  quite  like  the  determination  of  the  United  States  to  "go 
it  alone,"  that  is,  to  refrain  from  an  entangling  cooperation  with 
herself.  Berlin  thinks  the  United  States  is  the  one  Power  to  give 
real  trouble  to  Russia  in  the  settlement  of  the  Manchuriau  mud- 
dle. Paris,  true  to  its  "ally  and  friend,"  is  a  little  non-commit- 
tal. Meantime,  it  is  conceded  in  Europe  that  John  Hay  is  an 
astute  diplomatist,  well  able  to  look  out  for  his  side  of  the  case. 
It  is  a  fact  of  the  first  importance  in  the  settlement  of  the  Man- 
churian  question,  thinks  the  I'ossti/ie  Zcitiing  (Berlin) ,"  that 
the  United  States  does  not  appear  inclined  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  British  and  the  Japanese  in  the  matter  of  a  concerted 
action,  but  prefers  to  hold  as  much  aloof  as  possible  in  protecting 
American  interests."     Furt,her : 

"The  United  States  has  been  induced  to  adopt  this  attitude  not 
only  from  a  general  indisposition  to  abandon  its  independence  of 
action,  asserted  even  as  far  back  as  during  the  outbreaks  of  lyo'i, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  point  of  view  from  which  it 
regards  Russian  policy  in  east  Asia.  To  the  Americans  it  is 
at  bottom  a  matter  of  indifTcrence  whether  the  Russians  or  the 
Chinese  are  rulers  of  Manchuria,  provided  only  they  are  made 
sure   that  they  will  not  be  excluded  from  commercial  relations 


with  this  economically  important  region.  Before  the  conclusion 
of  the  j)resent  Manchurian  agreement,  which  Russia  now  wishes 
strained  in  her  own  favor,  the  United  Slates  always  demanded 
an  open  door  in  Manchuria  with  no  privileges  for  any  one  nation 
in  particular.  Anxiety  for  the  integrity  ol  the  Chinese  empire 
has  never  really  been  felt  in  Washington.  Official  circles  there 
appear  to  have  long  since  reached  the  conclusion  tiiat  Manchuria 
is  hopelessly  lost  to  China.  Hence  the  conferences  between  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hay  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, Count  Cassini,  have  had  to  do  so  far  with  the  economic  side 
only  of  the  problem.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  Count  Cassini  to 
persuade  Mr.  Hay  that  the  injuries  sustained  by  American  inter- 
ests in  Manchuria  were  unpremeditated." 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  made  public  regarding  the  Man- 
churian question  comes  principally  through  English  sources  and 
is  therefore  open  to  suspicion,  declares  the  Havtburger  A'acJi- 
t  ichtejt.  It  is  too  evidently  the  intention  of  the  English  press  to 
defame  the  Powers  of  continental  Europe  for  the  sake  of  effect 
in  the  United  States.  This  must  be  remembered  before  forming 
any  opinion  upon  the  alleged  facts  in  the  Manchurian  question. 
The  Frankfurter  Z.ciiutig,  however,  finds  itself  forced  to  accept 
as  only  too  true  all  the  information  that  has  been  made  public 
regarding  Russian  designs  in  Manchuria.  What  Russia  is  stri- 
ving for,  it  says,  is  perfectly  evident.  The  question  now  arises, 
"  Who  will  and  can  stop  her?  " 

"The  natural  assumption  would  be  that  the  Powers  chiefly 
concerned,  first  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  then  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  lastly  France,  should  raise  objections  and  for  the 
sake  of  greater  effect  act  in  common.  But  united  action  is  out 
of  the  question.  To  begin  with,  France  is  eliminated  because  of 
her  alliance  with  Russia.  For  the  sake  of  certain  advantages  in 
south  China,  she  will  abandon  her  interests  in  the  north  to  Rus- 
sia. The  news  that  the  Viceroy  of  Kwang-Si  has  made  a  treaty 
with  France  in  order  to  get  French  troops  to  put  down  an  insur- 
rection in  his  province  bears  out  this  assumption.  The  interests 
of  the  other  Powers  are  not  the  same.  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
have  formed  an  alliance  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  China,  and 
they  have  a  political  interest  in  preventing  China  from  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  Russia.  In  Japan  the  course  of  Russia  has 
created  a  peculiarly  painful  impression  because  Russia  herself 
in  1895,  acting  with  other  Powers,  prevented  Japan  from  doing 
what  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  is  doing  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. The  Japanese  are  consequently  so  much  aroused  that  the 
British  press  feels  called  upon  to  preach  moderation  to  them. 
Germany  has  only  economic  interests  in  Manchuria.  It  can  be 
only  a  matter  of  indiff^erence  to  us,  in  comparison  with  Great 
Britain  and  Jajian,  who  rules  in  Manchuria.  Nevertheless  we 
should  aid  all  measures  having  for  their  object  the  maintenance 
of  the  open  door  in  China  and  Manchuria.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  is  pretty  much  the  same.  Throughout  the  Chinese 
upheavals  the  United  Stales  showed  great  self-control.  It  even 
now  asserts  that  its  interests  in  Manchuria  are  purely  commer- 
cial. Consequently  the  original  contention  of  the  British  press 
that  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  should  act  in 
concert  has  been  rather  coolly  rejected.  Between  Washington 
and  St.  Petersburg  a  very  animated  exchange  of  views  is  going 
on.  The  Russians  are  naturally  pleased  that  the  United  States 
should  act  alone  in  this  matter,  and  they  are  doing  all  that  lies 
in  their  power  to  soothe  the  Americans." 

The  German  daily  sees  reason  to  tliink  that  the  eflforts  to  calm 
the  anxieties  of  tlie  United  States  will  not  meet  with  the  success 
to  which  St.  Petersburg  looks  forward.  It  points  out  that  Rus- 
sia's aims  in  East  Asia  are  not  only  political,  but  commercial. 
The  Czar's  Government  is  determined  to  prevent  the  exploita- 
tion of  Manchuria  by  any  other  Power  than  Russia.  The  United 
States  does  not  jjropose  to  be  ejected  in  such  a  summary  way. 
What  will  happen?  The  German  daily  frankly  gives  it  up.  As 
for  that  expert  mouthpiece  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  the 
Temps  (Paris),  it  handles  the  tojiic  with  the  utmost  reserve. 
"In  any  event,"  it  remarks,  "the  United  States  will,  as  usual, 
go  its  own  way  "  ;  but  it  earnestly  hoi)es  "that  the  divergence.*; 
of  the  Powers  will  not  go  to  the  length  of  an  open  quarrel."  It 
is  a  striking  circumstance  to  this  organ  no  less  than  to  other 
organs  of  equal  authority  in  Europe,  that  the  United  Slates 
seems  determined  to  adhere  to  that  policy  of  isolation  which  has 
been  its  diplomatic  tradition  since  the  days  when  JefTer.son  sat 
as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Washington. — 
Translations  made  for  Tut  Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 

FOREIGN    FORTUNE-HUNTERS. 

The  (jOl.DEN  Fl.l-  ECE.     By  DaviJ  Onilmin  I'hillips.     Cloth,  s'j  x  7'i  in..  327 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

THE  fortune-hunting  nobleman  and  his  American  prej-  have  been 
fair  game  for  a  long  time  past.     A  long  array  of  such  books  has 
passed  before  us.     They  bore  a  curious  family   resemblance. 
They  were  smart  with  a  smartness  more  or  less  cheap.     They  dealt 
with  very  unpleasant  people — people   who  were  worldly,  vulgar,  and 
malicious,  without  a  ray  of  any  kindlier  quality  in  their  make-up.     The 

books  of  this  class  which  were  strong 
enough  to  make  an  impression  left  a 
bad  taste  in  one's  mouth.  Most  of 
tlie  characters,  moreover,  were  not 
real  people  at  all.  only  disagreeable 
abstractions.  The  temptation  to  bur- 
lesque a  situation  vs'hich  was  already 
a  farce  has  proved  too  strong  for  one 
author  after  another,  and  in  spite  of 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  books 
on  this  theme,  there  has  not  been  one 
which  dealt  with  it  adequately  until 
Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips  wrote 
"  The  Golden  Fleece." 

This  is  a  thoroughly  amusing  book. 
It  is  incisive  without  ill-temper,  a  sa- 
tire on  the  social  life  of  this  country 
which  is  not  a  burlesque.  This  so- 
cial life  of  ours  is  a  delicate  thing  to 
handle  without  making  it  seem  either 
despicable  or  grotesque,  both  of 
which  faults  Mr.  Phillips  has  skilfully  avoided.  The  plot  of  the  story 
is  simple  enough.  A  needy  English  nobleman  comes  to  America  for 
the  purpose  of  marrying  a  rich  American  girl.  He  proposes  to  girls 
in  five  different  American  cities  and  returns  home  at  last  to  marry  an 
English  girl  for  whom  he  has  cared  all  along.  In  his  absence,  she  has 
come  into  a  fortune. 

It  is  as  a  series  of  pictures  of  life  in  different  cities  in  this  country, 
and  also  as  a  series  of  brilliant  character  studies,  that  the  book  is  valu- 
able. The  American  men  described  in  most  of  the  former  books  of  this 
nature  have  been  very  poor  specimens.  They  have  usually  been 
"  nature's  noblemen  "  or  else  disgusting  snobs,  and  both  the  bad  and 
good  were  overdrawn  and  untrue  to  life.  Mr.  Phillips's  studies  of  the 
various  types  of  ambitious  men  are  not  merely  clever,  they  have  an 
nausual  atmosphere  of  truth.  Altho  the  book  is  written  in  alight  vein, 
Hie  author  shows  a  knowledge  of  life,  and  his  studies  of  people  have 
more  depth  than  one  is  accustomed  to  find  even  in  much  more  pre- 
tentious works.  The  hero  is  especially  well  drawn.  He  is  not  the  con- 
ventional fortune-hunter,  but  a  decent  sort  of  chap  who  manages  to 
keep  the  reader's  sympathy  throughout  the  story,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
pleasant object  of  his  journey. 


D.WID  GR.\H.AM   PHILLIPS. 


A  CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE  NOVEL. 

The  Life  Within.    Cloth,  5J2  x  8  lA.,  3S5  pp.     Price,  $1.50.    The  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company. 

HERE  is  a  novel  of  peculiar  inTerest.  It  is  the  first  complete 
novel  put  forth  from  an  avowed  Christian  Science  standpoint. 
Many  novels  have  appeared  having  for  a  central  motive  the 
power  of  mind  over  matter.  The  novels  of  Henry  Wood  are  notable 
examples  in  this  line  of  fiction.  But  this  story,  true  to  its  Christian 
Science  claim,  ignores  all  other  agencies  having  control  over  sickness 
and  suffering  than  those  illustrated  in  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  of 
Mrs.  Eddy.  The  founder  of  Christian  Science  is  not  directly  named  in 
this  storj',  but  she  is  referred  to  as  "  the  wonderful  woman  "  through 
whom  this  light  first  dawned  upon  the  world. 

It  is  evident  that  the  anonymous  author  is  sincere  to  the  core  and 
very  much  in  earnest.  "I  am  but  a  reporter  of  the  workings  of  the 
wonders  I  have  seen,"  she  claims.  "Herein  are  facts;  I  have  tried 
to  put  them  in  a  setting  not  too  far  from  the  original,  in  a  way  that 
would  appeal  to  many  people.  ...  I  desire  only  that  this  little  tale 
may  cause  you  to  wonder  if  it  is  fair  to  allow  your  intolerance  of  what 
is  a  mystery  to  you  to  keep  the  sufferer  to  whom  hope  means  so  much 
in  the  shadow  of  j'our  disbelief." 

This  is  fair  and  honest,  so  much  so  that  one  feels  something  of  regret 
that  her  art  is  not  complete  and  potent  enough  to  convince  the  reader 
of  the  things  she  records.  If  the  miracles  were  less  sudden,  they 
might  seem  more  convincing.  A  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  hard- 
headed  judge  and  a  worldly  mother,  who  experiences  a  sudden  con- 
version after  seeing  walk  into  the  house  an  aunt  who  had  been  bed- 
ridden with  a  broken  spine  for  twenty  years,  promptly  becomes  able  to 
cure  people  instanter.  We  see  her  take  into  her  arms  an  unfortunate 
child  whose  bandaged  limbs  are  half-eaten  away  with  scrofula,  and  in  a 
few  moments  set  the  child  on  its  feet  whole-skinned,  smooth,  and  fair. 


We  see  her  cure  another  child  of  smallpox,  and  mure  slowly  cleanse  a 
man  of  drunkenness  ;  but  we  are  not  made  to  see  or  to  feel  how  it  is 
done,  or  how  we  might  set  to  work  and  do  the  same  thing  ourselves. 

In  Henry  Wood's  novel,  "  Edward  Hurlon  " — the  pioneer  in  this  line 
of  fiction — we  witness  an  equally  marvelous  cure  of  a  life-long  ailment, 
yet  by  contrast  with  "The  Life  Within"  it  seems  entirely  credible. 
There  is  in  its  working  out  a  largeness,  a  relatedness  to  all  the  life 
forces  we  know  or  have  heard  or  read  of,  that  brings  us  into  touch  with 
the  spiritual  reality  of  the  thing  recorded.  It  exhales  a  faith  atmos- 
phere that  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  the  visible  universe.  It  does  not 
tie  one  up  in  one  esoteric  little  knot  to  the  mystery  of  which  only  one 
mundane  creature  in  ail  earth's  history  ever  found  the  key. 

For  the  rest,  that  portion  of  the  story  which  shows  the  insanity  of 
prejudice  to  which  the  mob  resort  in  its  revolt  against  the  new  cult, 
and  the  ignoble  part  played  by  petty-minded  medical  men  whose  real 
fear  is  the  depletion  of  their  own  incomes — all  this  is  very  well  done  and 
very  little  exaggerated — as  our  daily  papers  amply  prove. 

The  author  is  a  pioneer  in  a  new  field  and  will  no  doubt  have  fol- 
lowers. It  would  be  well,  however,  if  Christian  Scientists  intending  to 
turn  novelists  would  give  more  latitude  to  the  play  of  "mortal  mind," 
since  through  this  poor,  despised  medium  they  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  uninitiated  public  and  keep  in  close  touch 
with  their  readers. 


ORIENTAL  GLAMOUR  AND   OCCIDENTAL 
GUMPTION. 

Wi.NTER  IN  India.  By  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore,  author  of  "  Jinrikisha 
Days  in  Japan,"  etc.  Cloth,  8vo,  6  x  8J4  in-,  400  pp.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$2.    The  Century  Company. 

AS  we  go  a-wayfaring  through  these  brisk  and  breezy  pages,  we 
find  ourselves  happy  in  our  guide,  in  whose  exhilarating  sur- 
prises of  remembrance  and  of  mood  are  joined  divertingly  "  the 
glamour  of  the  East"  with  the  gumption  of  Western  shrewdness  and 
humor — occasional  irreverences  that  are  only  playful,  and  mockings  that 
are  never  malicious.  We  are  reminded  of  "  Eothen."  and  Kmglake's 
prefatory  letter  to  a  friend  :  "  As  I  have  felt,  so  have  I  written  ;  in  my 
narrative  will  often  be  found  a  jarring  discord  between  the  associations 
properly  belonging  to  interesting  sites,  and  the  tone  in  which  I  speak 
of  them."  His  prejudices  "  in  favor 
of  other  people's  notions"  were  ex- 
ceedingly slight  in  those  days.  So 
Miss  Scidmore,  tho  at  times  she 
"  hears  the  East  a-callin',"  and  has 
her  proper  visions  of  "the  sunshine 
and  the  palm-trees  and  the  tinkly 
temple-bells,"  never  so  loses  in  them 
a  just  regard  for  her  day  and  gen- 
eration as  to  forget  the  ice  in  the 
bath-tub  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  the 
cold  raw  nights  in  springless  cars. 

We  begin  to  comprehend  the  sig- 
nificance of  "winter "as  applied  to 
India,  when  we  read  of  the  solid  two- 
o'clock  tiffin  following  the  heavy  ten- 
o'clock  breakfast,  and  quite  demoral- 
izing the  thinking  animal  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  four  o'clock  tea  and  the 
eight-o'clock  dinner — the  surfeit  and 
the  bore  taking  desperate  refuge  in 

each  other  ;  the  piercing  dampness  succeeding  the  sunset  and  the 
night-fogs  shrouding  the  lampposts,  until  street-travel  is  at  a  stand- 
still. Then  it  is  that,  in  some  of  the  older  homes  of  Calcutta,  one  is 
bidden,  quite  seriously,  to  "sit  nearer  the  lamp  and  enjoy  its  benign 
radiation." 

Speaking  of  "  the  drawing-room  "  in  Christmas  week,  and  of  the  vice- 
regal pair,  Miss  Scidmore  addresses  herself,  with  no  stint  of  praise,  ito 
the  beauty  and  the  gracious  tact  of  Lady  Curzon,  receiving  on  the 
dais, — "her  train  rippling  over  the  edge  of  the  steps,  reminding  one  of 
certain  of  David's  historical  pictures."  Lord  Curzon  is  described  as 
sharing  with  the  Empress  of  China  dominion  over  half  the  human  race, 
"and  still  finding  time  to  breakfast  under  the  banian-tree."  But,  we 
are  told,  he  has  impressed  his  vigorous  personality — his  formidable  ac- 
tivity, his  frenzy  for  work — upon  every  branch  of  the  imperial  service  ; 
and  has  imparted  to  India  an  impetus  in  the  direction  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  And  none  too  soon,  for  the  curse  of  caste,  and  all  the 
hindrances  its  observance  implies,  complicate  and  perplex  all  dealings 
with  the  Indian  people  ;  and  a  century  of  enlightened  rule  has  failed 
to  relieve  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  the  railway  has  done  surpri- 
sing missionary  work.  The  politic  and  clever  Brahman  pretends  to 
regard  steam  as  one  of  the  thousand  uncatalogued  manifestations  of 
Vishnu;  he  conceals  his  "sacred  thread"  and  his  caste-mark,  and 
rides  in  the  jam  of  a  third-class  car,  among  the  water-carriers  and  the 
sweepers  and  the  corpse-burners — trusting  conveniently  to  his  "  purifi- 
cation," as  prescribed  and  provided. 
Our  vivacious  lady  is  of  the  clan  Kipling  ;  impugn  his  transcendent 
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claim,  and  you  will  find  her  eager  for  the  fray— ready  to  try  conclusions 
with  you,  in  the  very  rapture  of  battle.  To  her,  India  is  Kipliny,  and 
Kipling  India.  "One  must  read  his  Kipling  to  enjoy  Peshawar  ;  one 
must  see  Peshawar  to  enjoy  Kipling." 

Miss  Scidmore  is  so  audaciously  exceptional  as  to  confess  that  she 
failed  to  enjoy  her  India.  The  races  and  the  people,  diverse  and  pic- 
turesque to  look  upon,  seemed  yet,  to  her  occidental  notii;n,  as  anti- 
pathetic, as  devoid  of  charm,  as  the  Chinese.  "  The  irrational,  illogi- 
cal turns  of  the  Indian  mind  and"  character,  the  strange  impassts  in  the 
Indian  brain,  the  contradictions  of  traits" — these  vexed  and  wearied 
her  ;  perhaps  by  force  of  that  very  sympathy,  in  herself,  which  she 
seems  so  ready  to  deny. 

A   STORY   OF   COURT  JESTERS. 

U.NI>rR  TUF  kosF..      Hy    Frederic    S.    Isliam.     Cloth,   i\i  x  ^^'^    in.,    427    pp. 
Price  $1.50.     The  liobbs-Merrill  Company. 

IT   is  probably  not  exaggerating  to  assert  that  there  are  published 
every  year  a  number  of  novels  every  whit  as  good  as  some  of  those 
which  made  spectacular  successes  a  few  years  ago  when  the  new 
historical  novel  was  something  of  a  novelty.     Mr.  Isham'sbook  is  of  its 
kind  rather  a  neat  piece  of  work.     It  is  very  much  better  put  together 

than  "The  Strollers,"  which  he 
brought  out  last  year.  He  has  a 
love  for  the  picturesque  vagabond 
element  of  society,  and  delights  in 
strolling  players,  mummers,  jesters, 
and  all  sorts  of  merry-makers  of  a 
bygone  day.  He  has  also  a  fancy 
for  ladies  of  rank  who,  by  neces- 
sity, are  forced  to  masquerade  as 
players  or  jesters  until  they  at  last 
come  into  their  own.  It  is  out  of 
such  rather  picturesque  trumpery 
that  Mr.  Isham  is  wont  to  m£^ke 
his  books.  They  are  readable,  they 
carry  the  reader  merrily  through 
their  pages.  What  if  we  do  know 
from  the  very  first  that  the  jester  is 
the  duke  and  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  the  Jacqueline  is  herself 
a  lady  of  rank  ? 

Historical  romances,  as  they  have 
appeare'd  in  this  country,  have  not  taken  a  very  high  rank.  They  have 
been  naive  tales  full  of  surprises  which  surprised  only  the  characters  in 
the  book,  and  of  denouements  which  were  prcshadowed  almost  from 
the  first.  So  when  we  speak  of  "  Under  the  Rose  "  as  a  good  romance 
we  mean  good  of  its  rather  elementary  kind.  Stories  which  need  so 
much  dressing  up  in  the  way  of  picturesque  detail  and  are  dependent 
entirely  on  melodramatic  effects  for  their  interest  can  not  be  developed 
beytjnd  a  certam  point  of  excellence,  and  our  little  romantic  tales,  even 
the  better  ones  like  "Under  the  Rose,"  have  no  close  relation  to  the 
really  great  historical  novels. 

Mr.  Isham's  book  is  free  from  the  excessive  shedding  of  blood  w^hich 
has  marred  so  many  of  the  kind,  and,  while  the  hero  is  kept  busy  enough, 
he  is  n')t  so  miserably  overworked  as  to  cause  the  reader's  pity  to  be 
aroused  for  him.  The  author's  most  serious  sin  against  art  has  been  an 
absurd  attempt  to  give  an  impression  of  old  French  by  the  many  certain 
archaic  phrases,  resulting  in  a  jargon  that  never  existed  outside  the 
pages  of  an  historical  novel. 


KKEUEKIC  S.   ISH.\M. 


LURID    LIGHTS   OF   A    LONDON   SEASON. 

iN  PiCCADIIXY.      By    Henjamin    Swift.      Cloth,   s  x  7^4  in.,  264   pp.      Price, 
%\.<n.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

MR.  SWIFT  has  given  an  engaging  name  to  this  short  tale. 
There  are  few  who  escape  the  mysterious  fascination  of  the 
Calypso  of  cities,  and  one  has  grasped  Londtm  very  in- 
adequately who  does  not  know  that  Piccadilly,  during  the  season 
especially,  stands  for  the  gayest  social  life  of  the  great  grimy  town 
and,  as  well,  for  its  most  charming  urban  characteristics.  Mr.  Swift 
keeps  you  with  the  real  Piccadillians.  Even  the  "low"  characters  are 
very  smart  Mayfair  valets  and  the  shrewd  proprietor  of  the  swellest 
hotel  in  London. 

Taking  his  smart  set  as  his  drattmtis persptta,  the  author  leads  up  t<> 
a  tragic  ending.  Lady  Ossington  is  a  lovely  lady  who  has  thrown  over 
a  superb  young  man,  Debrisay,  whose  family  has  had  instances  of  in- 
sanity, to  marry  a  weallliy  lord.  The  story  opens  toward  the  close  of 
the  honeymoon.  Throughout  this,  Debrisay  has  followed  on  their 
heels.  Everywhere  they  go,  he  pops  up.  It  is  rather  a  peculiar  perse- 
cution and  it  has  begun  to  get  on  Ossington's  nerves. 

A  Scnicli  Laird  of  Bargarran  has  a  young  son,  Ninian,  and  he  has 
como  from  his  gaunt  old  place  in  the  norlliern  moors  to  a  fine  Picca- 
dilly mansion.  Xinian  too  is  very  much  taken  with  Lady  Ossington  ; 
so  Lord  Ossington  is  not  as  happy  a  husband  as  he  expected  to  be.     At 


last,  lie  gets  so  "  rattled  "  over  Debrisay  that  he  decides  to  shoot  him 
wiiilc  lluy  are  deer-stalking  on  the  Bargarran  moors. 

There  is  a  miserably  conceited  valet  of  the  Bargarran  and  Ninian,  a 
Frenchman  named  J.  C.  Dalbiac.  He  is  extremely  good-looking  and 
is  resentful  over  his  condition  of  servitude.  He  counts  on  bettering 
this  by  wheedling  some  old  gentleman,  or  a  romantic  woman,  into  a 
devoted  consideration  for  him. 

When  Ossington  lets  drive  at  Debrisay,  it  is  Dalbiac  whom  he  kill.i 
(there  is  poetic  injustice  in //;<//.'),  and  when  he  shoots  a  second  time 
his  gun  explodes  and  he  is  literally  "  hoist  by  his  own  petard." 

This  is  the  little  story  which  Mr.  Swift  has  set  forth  in  an  incisive 
and  polished  style,  with  a  string  of  character  studies.  "  In  Piccadilly" 
does  not  pretend  to  any  great  importance,  and  deserves  no  very  great 
censure,  no  very  great  praise.  It  is  a  brightly  written  sketch  of  Lon- 
don in  the  season,  with  an  incongruous  weight  of  tragedy  to  it. 


A   VIVISECTION   OF   HEARTS. 

The  Mannerings.    Hy   Alice  Brown.    Cloth,  i\i  x  ■;%  in.,  382  pp.     Price, 
$1.50.     Houghlon,  MifHin  &  Co. 

ALICE  BROWN  is  a  name  in  literature  that  stands  for  strong 
primal  qualities  in  the  art  wliich  the  lady  professes  and  adorns. 
Miss  Brown  has  written  essays,  poems,  novels,  all  with  a  vital 
tang  of  Ncw-Englandism  in  them.  "  Meadow  Grass  "  proved  her  the 
peer  of  Mary  Wilkins  in  delicate  poignancy  of  appeal  and  the  pene- 
tration that  pierces  to  the  hidden  nerve  of  feeling.  To  one  equipped 
in  this  wise  it  is  the  manner  of  the  doing  rather  than  the  thing  wrought 
out  that  counts.  But  in  this  sterling  novel  there  is  much  absorbing 
interest.  Her  characters  are  impressive  and,  as  a  rule,  clean-cut. 
"  The  Mannerings  "  is  a  love-lyre,  and  from  it  are  drawn  chords  deep, 
mournful,  sweet,  and  tragic. 

Katherine  Mannering  is  married  to  the  wrong  man,  and  matrimonial 
bondage  rubs  her  soul  raw  every  time  she  breathes.  Brice  Mannering 
is  a  good-looking,  commonplace,  habit-dried  husband,  with  a  filial 
regard  for  his  father,  who  is  a  crank  on  Homer,  a  shoppy  shadow  of  an 
Hellenist.  Elinor  Thayer  is  a  woman  of  thirty-three,  spinster,  whom 
the  blows  of  life  have  triturated  into  spiritual  sweetness.  She  is  in 
love  with  a  splendid  fellow,  big,  muscular,  a  naturalist  ;  has  been  in 
love  with  him  for  nine  years  and  he  does  not  know  it.  There  is  an 
exquisite  girl,  Natalie,  one  of  these  frail  things  whom  love  absorbs  and 
absolutely  dominates,  but  who  has  a  gentle  dignity  that  can  disguise. 
She  is  in  love  with  Richard  Home,  Gilbert's  nephew,  a  young, 
vivacious  fellow,  full  of  energy  and 
thoughtlessly  selfish.  There  is  Cas- 
sie,  "  a  great  creature  made  out  of 
the  best  of  New-England  earth,"  a 
maid  in  Gilbert  Home's  bachelor 
household.  She  is  not  quite  thirty, 
but  she  is  large,  mature,  ruminant, 
elemental  and — smolderingly  in  love 
with  Gilbert  Home.  Then  there  is 
Lorraine,  Natalie's  sister,  and  she  is 
«  Di  yad  in  soul — a  kinswoman  of  the 
Demigods — she  dances  beautifully; 
she  makes  everybody  alive  by  her 
own  superabundant  vitality;  she  is 
absolutely  and  unrepulsively  selfish. 
Her  grandmother,  a  marvelous  old 
woman  of  seventy-eight,  has  Lor- 
raine's measure  to  a  hair.  "There 
is  only  one  person  likely  to  get  any 
power  over  Lorraine,"  she  told  Rich-  .m.ick  hkow.n. 

ard  Home,  who  is  being  swept  away 

by  the  young  witch's  cliarm,  "and  that's  that  brute  Levinski.  Not  a 
bad  fellow,  but  simple,  normal  brute.  He's  more  selfish  even  than 
Lorraine,  and  the  force  of  it  fascinates  her.  She'll  end  by  marrying 
him."     And  she  did. 

So  there  you  have  the  five  love-chords  that  Miss  Brown  elicits  such 
diverse  tonality  from,  but  with  a  New-England  way  of  appraising  New- 
England  emotionality.  It  is  a  brilliant  book.  A  reader  feels  grateful 
and  flattered  to  have  such  good  things  set  so  constantly  before  him, 
and  thea))petite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 

Miss  Brown's  cominenis  and  elucidative  reflections  are  trenchant  and 
subtly  expressed.  Tlie  interest  in  the  story  is  unflagging.  Tliere  is 
incident  enough,  but  it  is  the  unfolding  of  smils  that  makes  the  interest. 
And  the  end  is  liajipy,  in  tlie  main,  for  three  of  the  women  get  tlieir 
men,  including  Lorraine,  who  is  a  rank  intruder  and  a  dazzling  irritant. 

A  critic  need  not  hesitate  to  call  a  book  like  this  "great,"  altho  it 
betrays  no  wonderful  invention.  It  is  so  strong,  so  coherent,  so  justly 
liandled,  so  full  of  exquisite  touches  ;  and  the  characters,  too,  are  drawn 
with  the  suavity  and  correctness  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 


Fox.  DfKKIEl.n  &  Co.  is  the  nnme  of  a  newly  incorporated  firm  of  pub- 
lishers, who  will  enffuRe  in  "u  (leiicrni  publishfn^  business"  in  New  \  ork. 
The  licads  of  the  firm  are  vountf  men  and  Harvard  jjraduatcs.  Mr.  Iit*ct<>r 
M.  Fox  has  Iwcn  for  nearly  seven  vcars  in  tlie  publishinj;  house  of  K.  H. 
Kussell.  Mr.  PittH  DufHeld  has  been  in  the  i-niploy  of  Charles  Scribncr's 
.*^ons  for  the  past  five  years. 
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Py^ct/ca/ SYSTEM  in  BUSHESS 


The  business  systems  of  twenty  years  ago  did  not  change  to  those  of  to=day  in  a  single 
jump.  They  were  evolved  day  by  day.  .  .  .  To-night  some  restless  inventor  will  lie  awake 
devising  something  that  will  be  useful  to  you  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Continuous  business  success 
depends  upon  the  substitution  of  to=day's  methods  for  those  of  yesterday— of  to-morrow's 
methods  for  those  of  to-day.  .  .  .  This  page  describes  some  of  the  devices  which  are  neces- 
sary  to  the  successful  business  man  of  to-day.    READ  THIS  PAGE  CAREFULLY. 


Every  man  who  con- 
du».-ls  correspondence 
is  interested  in  the 
question  "Which  is 
the  best  tyi>ewriter !" 
There  are  twenty -Ave 
substantial  reasons 
« liy  the  (>tJ%-ER  Type- 
WKiTEK  is  the  best 
'  niachi!ie  the  world 
has  produced.  It  has 
proven  its  unqiiahtled  right  to  the  title.  "  The 
Standard  Visible  Writer."  and  its  adoption 
increases  quantity,  improves  quality  and  re- 
duces expense.  Strong  claims— but  easily 
proven.  The  wide  ranpe  of  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer's nsefulne.ss  makes  it  easy  to  adopt 
systems  heretofore  impracticable  except 
with  the  pen.    Catalog  2  explains  in  detail. 


The  Addressooraph  is  as  neces- 
sary to  a  modern  oIKce  as  steam  is 
to  an  engine.  With  it  an  office  boy 
can  do  in  one  hour  what  it  former- 
ly took  ten  clerks  two  hours  to  do. 
It  addres.ses  envelopes  in  exact  imi- 
tation of  typewriting,  Mils  in  names 
on  duplicate  letters,  prints  names 
and  addresses  on  shipping  tags,  pa.y 
envelopes,  time  tickets,  monthly 
statements  and  loose  leaf  systems. 
Thousands  of  business  houses  now 
have  their  lists  of  names  arranged 
for  the  Addressograph  and  kept  by  States  or 
Territories  so  that  printed  matter  can  be 
speedily  sent  to  any  special  list.  Catalog  7 
describes  it,  and  illustrates  its  many  uses. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 


^ 


Time  is  monev. 
Baikd's  No.  18  Time 
Stamp  makes  an  al>so- 
lutely  ai-curate  record 
for  every  p\irpose 
where  time  counts. 
Receipt  of  correspond- 
ence, job  time,  arrival 
and  departure  of  em- 
ployees and  in  count- 
less other  cases  time  is 

measured  to  the  minute  b.v  this— tne  only 
durable  lime  stamp.  The  clock  movement, 
in  an  entirely  separate  compartment  from 
the  stHmping  mechanism,  is  unaffected  by 
the  lianimer  action.  The  price  is  remarkably 
low.  t'atolog  3  describes  and  illustrates  the 
Balrd  Time  Stamp 


0 1  dfash- 
ioned  bound 
books   for 


For  many  years 
metbodsof  account- 
ing did  not  change 
materially,  but 
when  the  B  U  B  - 
R  o  r  G II  s  Adding 
Machine  was 
placed  on  the  mar- 
ket this  branch  of 
office  work  was  re- 
volutionized. To- 
day there  are  12,'r<0  of  these  great  time 
savers  in  banks,  mercantilehouses,  factories, 
wholesale  and  retail  stores,  etc.  The  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  figures  that  the  typewriter  does  to 
correspondence.  It  adds  figures  with  ten 
times  the  speed  of  the  quickest  clerk  and  it  is 
mechanically  impossible  for  it  to  make  a  mis- 
take.   Described  in  Catalog  13.    Write  for  it. 


c  c  o  u  n  t  s 
re  impiac- 
ical     and 

expensive.  Loose  leaf  books  allow  of  arrange- 
ment, rearrangement  and  expan  ion.  They 
save  time,  for  j- early  or  semi-yearly  opening 
of  new  books  is  done  away  with.  They  are 
eelf-indexing.  The  Jones  PERPETrAL  Led- 
ger (OUPANT's  Loose  Leaf  BOOKS  have 
every  advantage  of  any  loose  leaf  book  and 
more— absolute  alignment  of  the  leaves — a 
strong  binder  in  which  the  leaves  can  not 
move  a  hair's  breadth.  Every  progressive 
businessman  should  read  Catalog  I.    It  ex- 

Elains  Jones  Perpetual  Ledger  Company's 
oosE  Leaf  Books  and  how  to  use  them  in 
your  business. 

An  Ericsson*  Inte- 
rior Telephone  Sys- 
tem shortens  office 
work,  saves  actual 
time,  saves  confusion. 
To  some  men  such  a 
system  seems  a  lux- 
ury. All  who  have 
installed  the  system 
know  it  is  an  econ- 
omy. Cheap  interior 
'phones  soon  get  out 
of  order.  That's  worse 
than  no  system  at  all.  But  the  Erics.son  is 
built  to  la-st  -the  same  quality  and  style  used 
on  long  distance  lines.  Xo  other  concern 
anywhere  has  studied  the  telephone  system 
so  thoroughly,  or  devised  so  many  special 
instruments  and  attachments  to  save  time 
and  bother  in  office  communication.  Ask 
now  for  Catalog  1. 


I 


modern  office 


Some  business  men  are  pre- 
judiced     against      fountain 
pens.     And  that  same  preju- 
dice   has    kept    them     from 
knowing  how  great  a  saving 
Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain 
1    Pens  would  make  in  their  of- 
>  flee  work.     Continuous  writ- 
ing without  dipping  and  blot- 
'  ting  saves  so  much  of  a  man's 
,'  own  time— and  the  time  of  his 
stenographers  and    clerks  — 
that  a  pen  pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.    But  the  fountain 
pen  must  be  a  '*  Wateiman.'* 
Catalogs  tellsallabout  Water- 
man's  Ideal   Fountain   Pens, 
and  of  special  pens  made  for 
ivork.    Write  for  Catalog. 


There  was  a  time  whenj 
any  old  chair  would  dol 
for  the  office.    But  times  ' 
have  changed,  and  ideas 
of  busine.sseoipfort  have 
changed  with  them.    Mc- 
Cloud's  New  Twentieth 
Century    adjustable 
Spring  Back  Chairs  have 
been  iinjxirtant  factors  in 
the  improvement.   "Back 
Resters"  they  call  them— 
because    they  give  com- 
plete back  rest  while  at 
work,   thereby   enabling 
the  man  at  the  desk  or 
woman  at  the  typewriter 
to  accomplish  more  work  with  greater  com- 
fort. Catalog  U  describes  the  McCloud  Chairs. 


Modern  business 
methods  presuppose 
a  convenient  and 
orderly  a  rrange- 
itient  of  papers.  By 
the  most  approved 
systems,  all  orders, 
forms  and  records 
are  spread  on 
punched  loose 
sheets,  which  are 
tiled  and  cliissified 
according  to  the 
varying  needs  of 
each  business. 
These  loose  sheets  are  kept  in  Holders  if  there 
befew,  and  in  Binders  it  there  be  many  ;and 
when  old  the  sheets  are  consecutively  filed 
away  in  'Transfer  Binders  as  permanent  re- 
cords. The  Tatum  Holders  and  Binders 
comprise  .'<  styles  and  78  stock  sizes.  Ask 
for  Catalog  No.  16^ 

File  your  clippings,  memo- 
randa and  nianuscript.  Every 
busy  man— literary,  business 
or  professional —realizes  the 
great  necessity  of  properl.y  fil- 
ing and  clas.sifving  memoran- 
da, clippings,  data,  etc. 

Any  one  will  apiireciate  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  hav- 
ing such  data  arranged  in 
order  and  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

The  Library  FilingCabinet 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  classification.   It  is  tlie  acme  tm=^— __■ 
of  simplicity  and  ready  refer-  '     :fi^ 

ence.  Send  to-day  for  Catalog  8.  It  gives 
valuable  information  that  can  not  be  ac- 
quired from  any  other  source. 

The  Protectograph  will  absolutely  secure 
the  integrity  of  your  checks.  It  impresses  a 
line  like  this  : 

NOTOVER  FIVE  DOLLARS $5$ 

in  strictly  indelible  ink  upon  any  preferred 
part  of  the  check  so  deeply  as  to  make  the 
line  a  part  of  the 
document  itself  and 
absolutely  unaltei- 
able  and  inefface- 
able. It  is  used  by 
the  U.  S  Treasury 
and  more  than 
10,000  financial  and 
industrial  institu- 
tions. Write  for 
Catalog  15  which 
tells  some  things 
about  check  raising 
and  check  protection  that  you  may  not  know. 

To  save  time  and« ,— ~ 
labor,  to  insurej 
neatness  and  ac-' 
curacy,  to  facili- 
tate work,  use  the 
Thexton  F:lec- 
tric  Envelope 
Sealer.  Endorsed 
by  over  1,000  concerns  as  a  profitable  invests 
ment.  It  performs  the  laborof  several  people. 
So  simple  any  boy  or  girl  can  use  it  and  feed 
envelopes  at  a  minimum. speed  of  !(K)  per  min- 
ute. It  is  being  used  by  the  largest  trust  com- 
panies, banks,  commercial  and  mail-oriler 
houses  in  the  country,  who  have  installed  it 
after  thorough  and  practical  tests,  and 
found  to  fulfil  every  claim  made.  Sent  out 
on  free  trial  to  sell  strictly  upon  merit.  Ask 
now  for  Catalog  11 . 


No  office  is 
considered 
c  o  m  p  1  e  te 
without  an 
Edison    Mi- 

MKOOKAPII. 

It  both 
quickens 
business 
and  saves 
money.  There  is  a  place  in  almost  any  busi- 
ness where  an  Edi.son  Mimeograph  will  save 
time  and  money.  Perhaps  you  see  no  use  for 
it  in  yottc  office.  You  probably  will  after  you 
read  Catalog  6  and  understand  what  a  Mimeo- 
graph will  do.  Simply  cut  out  and  sign  the 
coupon  on  the  corner  of  this  advertisement, 
or  better  still,  write  us  a  letter  stating  your 
business,  and  we  can  suggest  methods  to 
meet  your  requirements. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to 
file  -  information,  jiapers, 
samples,  documents— there  is 
a  Shaw-Walker  way  to  do  it. 
Shaw -Walker  card  systems 
are  better  than  books— Shaw- 
Walker  veitii-al  letter  files 
better  than  fiat  sheet  cabinets 
—Shaw- Walker  sectional 
bookcases  better  than  solid 
ones.  All  are  built  in  sections 
so  they  will  grow  as  your 
business  grows.  Send  to-day 
for  Catalog  19.  It  tells  all 
about  Shaw -Walker  Sys- 
tems. Coststhe  Shaw- Walker 
Company  38c.  to  send  it.  Simply  sign  the 
coupon  on  the  corner  of  this  advertisement. 


The  little  things  in  an  office 
sometimes  save  the  most 
time,  labor  and  money.  Rub- 
ber Stamps,  Numbering 
Machines,  Etc.,  suited  to 
.your  business,  will  aid  you 
in  a  countless  number  of 
ways,  and  at  little  cost  con- 
sidering the  valuable  service 
they  can  rendei-.  An  ingeni- 
ous little  holder  called  "Rex" 
keeps  them  in  oi'der,  clean 
and  handy.  The  best  ideas  on 
Rubber  Stamps  and  kindred  articles  are  de- 
scribed ill  Catalog  12.  If  you  send  for  this 
catalog  you  will  receive  not  only  the  latest 
and  nutst  practical  ideas  discovered  up  to 
date,  but  will  be  kept  informed  of  new 
schemes  that  are  beingconstantly  originated 
in  the  leading  mercantile  houses. 


'P^ 


Free  information  is     .^^^ 

offered  you 

here.      X        ^ 

Mail  us  this 

X    TO 

coupon  or 

X  SYSTEM 

write  us  a 

X     CHICAGO. 

iftfff 

^  Please  send,  with- 

M    out  (tost  to  me,  the 

^    books  checked  in  the 

M      list  following : 

TX     n  A  PC  There  are  mi 

Dollar  Offer  T^^i!^i 


There  are  many  little  things— and  big  things— in  your  business 
— nich  will  need  improving  to-morrow— which,  perhaps  need 
proving  to-day.  Syatein,  the  9(5-page  magazine,  will  show 
you  how  to  improve  them— brimful  of  brightness  that  will  help 
you  to  devise  clever  systems  for  yourself. 


System 


This  is  reallv  a  half-prL-e  offfr.    The  publishers  have  donbled  the  price  and  trebled  the  valne  of  SYS-    Edited  bv  A  W  SHAW 
!!?H';„.!?;n  t'il".„*r*L'!/'':l'!l*lv^°^  •l''^.;.'llf»i"''*"y  "^'^  '^.  a^a.'la.ble.:  Send  a  sin?le  dollar  now  "X  A.  w .  anA  w 

CHICAGO. 


J  .,,         .      .•,  '•.  ,""^  ...loi.iii./uui  i'>ij  .jiiri  !■<  (titiiiduie  :  .leiiu  a  single 

and  you '.f 111  rereive  the  next  SIX  numbers  of  SYSTEM  and  six  valuable  batk  numbers  for  immediate 
readiM?.  «r,  better  still,  send  two  dollars  for  a  foil  vears  snbsrription  and  the  six  bark  numbers 
^:"m  '!'<v?rPr2  *■■  ""'*  *  ^'^^''  ^O-DAV.    YOl  CIXWOT  AFFOIID  TO  CLOSE  VOIR  ClSIl  DUWEB 


enclose 

the  subscription  i 


...Catalosrl 
...CataIoK2 
...tatalofr!! 
...Catalog?    4  . .  .('atalfle  1'2 
. .  .Cataloff    h  . .  .Cataloff  18 
..Catalofr   6  ...Catalo?  U 
...Catalog   7  ...Catalog:  l.^ 
...Catalog   8  . .  .Catalot'  Iti 
...  Catalog  11   ...  Catalog  1 9 


.  Send  System,  the  magazine,  for 
approval.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  when 
ads,  yon  agree  to  return  my  remittance. 


Readers  of  The  LiTERARr  Digest  are  asKed  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  LiTtKAKV  DiGtST  is  in  receipt  of  the  f.il- 
lowing  books  : 

"Cartoons."*— By  John  T.  McCutcheon.  (A.  C 
McClurg  &  Co) 

"The  Philippine  Islands,  14Q3-1S03."— Edited  >>v 
Emma  H.  HIair  and  James  A.  Robertson.  Vol.  III. 
>5^?"'570-  (Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland. 
O.,  in  55  volumes,  $4  net  per  volume.)' 

"The  True  Abraham  Lincoln."-  William  E.  Cur- 
lis.    (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $2  net.) 

"The  New  International  Encyclopedia." — Vol 
JX.     CDodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $5.) 

"  Wee  Macg reegor."— J.  J.  Bell.  (Harper  &  Bros  . 
♦i.) 

"  The  Bishop."— Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  (Har 
per  &  Bros.,  $1.50.) 

"  His  Daufihter  First."  — Arthur  S.  Hardv. 
(Houghton,  -Mifflin  &  Co  ,  $1.50.) 

"The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy."— Walter  T.  Mc- 
•Caleb.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $2.50  net.) 

"The  Bodv  Beautiful."— Nannette  M.  Pratt. 
(The  Baker  <fc  Taylor  Company.) 

"  Vibratory  Stimulation."— Maurice  F.  Pilgrim. 
•(The  Lawrence  Press,  New  York.) 

"  Where  Town  and  Country  Meet."— James  Buck- 
ham.     (Jennings  &  Pye,  $1  net.) 

"The  Art  of  Living  Long."- Louis  Cornaro. 
-(William  F.  Butler,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

"  Present-Day  Evangelism."— J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
•man,     (Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $0.60  uet.) 

"  The  Wars  of  Peace."-  A.  F.  Wilson.  (Little. 
Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Autobiography  of  a  Beggar."- 1.  K.  Fried- 
man.    (Small,  Maynar'd  &  Co.,  fi.50) 

"  The  Veil  of  Solana."— Emma  M.  Newton. 
■(Frank  F.  Lovell  Book  Company,  New  York.) 

"  The  -Vain  Chance."— Meredith  Nicholson.  (The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Spoils  of  Empire."— Francis  N.  Thorpe 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 


"  King    of    the    Golden    River." 
(Rand,  .McNally  &  Co.) 


-John    Ruskin. 


"  Sixteen  to  One  Escaped  Criminals  to  One  Con- 
viction."—(W.  P.  Brooks,  Cork,  Nebr.,  $0.75.) 

"  Puerto  Rican  and  Other   Impressions."    Wil- 
liam James.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

**  Echoes  from  Erin."— William  W.  Fink.     (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 

"  Florida   Fancies." — F. 
-nam's  .Sons.) 


R.    Swift.      (G.   P.    Put- 


"  Psychology  and  Common  Life."- Frank  Sar- 
gent Hoffman.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ) 

"  A  Documentary  History  of  the  Dutch  Congre- 
gation of  Oyster  Bav."— By  Henry  A.  Stowten- 
burg,  Glenhead,  N.  Y.  In  two  pamphlets,  (io.so 
■each  ) 

"Chimes  of  the  West."— Norris  C.  Sprigg. 
<Keed  Publishing  Company,  Denver.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

My  Friendly  Rain. 

By  .MlI.DKKI)   I.   McN'KAU 
The  rain .» 

Who  cavils  at  the  rain.' 
From  kind  gray  skies 
It  comes- calm  touch  of  heaven— 
Upon  my  lips, 
My  hair,  my  eyes,— 
And  slips 

About  me  like  a  garment  woven  of  love 
And  broidered  with  the  seven 
Sweet  virtues  of  a  maid. 
Who  would  not  be  content, 
Even  with  his  last  wish  spent. 
Taking  the  simple  joys  of  such  a  day  .' 
So,  guided  by  some  strain 
Of  hidden  song  it  hath,  and  unafraid 
Of  any  evil,  forth  I  move 
Upon  my  still,  glad  way. 
Smiles  for  the  rain  ! 
Love  for  the  rain  ! 
My  friendly  rain  ! 

—In  May  Harper's  Magazine. 


Vhtiii-h 


THROUGH  HELL  WITH  HIPRAH  HUNT.  ?r,.r 

hlllii....,,,-,l,u.,„'.      \.,>   l..i^li,.l,.     V,,,   IM,.  .  ntl.l  »ltnK<-lli..i    I 
«rtlr.tlr.     At  rU  lK>oU.i.li.,|.»c.r  I.)  Ii.nll  i....I.|,i.l,l    11  .v. 
AddrcM  ZIMHKItMA.N'M.  1&«  KinU  .Vvc,  .Niw  York.  I 
Readers  of  Tub  Litkra 


Terry's  Safety   Razor 


$1.50 


FREE 
TRIAL 


,  Kcoiioniy,  niiil  t'leanllncn*  dciimiid  it.  You  mny  liare 
tried  otliers.  Iiut  do  not  jud(7e  Terrv's  by  llmt  slaiidard.  It  \%%»Tt, 
uutomutlcully  adjuoted,  eaxlly  uliiirponi-d  hiuI  olenned. 

W.-  will  .send  you  fi>r  ten  dayii'  IVre  trial,  without  deposit,  and 
postage  paid,  any  of  the  follouiiii;  : 

ir  in  metal  case Ji,.50  Stropi)in(f  Machine  and  Strop $2.00 

;  .N'o.  1.— Ituzor  in  leatlier  case S.OO 

■■      2.— Itazorand  one  extra  blade,  in  leather  case 3.00 

"      4.— Razor  and  three  extra  blade.*,  in  leather  case 6.00 

"     8.— Itazor.  two  extra  blades,  stropping  machine  and  Btrop,  and  morocco  case....  7.00 

SIT  DOU'.W  yow  AXD  SEXD  FOR  0.\K 
FREE  bookirt  on  reasons  for  self-shaving:  and  how  to  use  a  razor. 


SHAVE 
YOURSELF 


THE  TERRY  MFG.  COMPANY. 


137  Michigan  Street,  TOLEDO,  O..  U.  S.  A. 


GEMc\^'^. 


"99?^  of  Camera  Value  is  in  the  Lens  " 

Yovi  B\jy  Ol  WBLtcK 

forilic  cTrcllcnreofltii  works  :llkcwl(M<,inftcamprft, 
W-  c.f  I  he  value  is  In  the  lens.  Tberefore,  when 
selecllni;  a  <-aniera,  look  well  (o  ttie  lens,  for  nnon 
It  will  depend  the  success  or  failure  of  your  pholo- 
grnidiy. 

•  THE  GOERZ  LENS 

Is  nnlv.rs.illy  used  by  leadlnir  ilM.lofc:riii.lier«.nnd  Is 
rccoKUIzi'd  liT  experts  asllji-  tin.  »|  I.-ub  in  llie  world. 
A(   v.iur  dc.ilcr'.  c.r  direct,     ^^lll.    I    r   Nrw    llr>rrli>ll«> 
c»t.il..,;„c. 

C.  p.  GOERZ,  Room  S(.  62  E   Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


5Ae 
Beauty 
Curve 

in 

NAIL 

CVTTING 

is 

given  by 


A  COMPLETE    MANICURE    SET 

Nickcl-pl.iied.      Pocket  size.      Keeps  sharp   for   yean. 
Trims  the  nails  pcrfectiv  ;  .iny  sha;  e  or  length  desired. 

-    Sold  everywhere.      By  mail.  25  cento 

StcrlinK  Silver  Handle 
.«\--KV<l  I'ricc  Ji  01 
i"ry"^6r»Bi^l'rass  llandlewillibest 
"                   Nickel-plate,  jix:. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  Si..  AnsonicL.  Cona. 


^"^      111  ...- 


axes 


order  to  take  care  ( 
creasintr  bUNiin-KS,  we  i 
r  fnetoilesHt  lirnnd  Knpld^.  Miel 
.  .   >rder  loiloso.  offer  forxiile,  al  p 
shares  of  Jinoi-aeli,  of  our  (I  per  cent.  Treasury  I'r. 
M.H-k.    TliTB«I.Klilr.crMll.ATlVK    |«iy»Si.er"oenl 

.XNNIAI.I.Y.and  IbeTA.XK.S  AHK  PAID  by  tl 

Kor  I'artienlnrH  addn-ss  Kreil  Mneev.  CliHirinan,  Tb 
Macey  Conipany,  I,t<l  ,  Cri.nd  lljipliis.  Ml.-li. 

HKKKltKNi'KS     .\nv  airenrv  of  IlradKln^et  or  U.  ( 
A  Co.,  or  an)  bunk  In  (irand  Itaplds,  .Mieh. 


HT  D10E8T  arc  aaked  to  iiientioii  tin-  (lublicaiion  nben  writin){  to  advertisers. 
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Slow  Through  the  Dark. 
By  Pall  Lalkknck  Dinukk. 
Slow  moves  the  pageant  of  a  climbing  race  ; 
Their  footsteps  drag  far,  far  below  the  height, 
AnU,  unprevailing  by  their  utmost  might. 
Seem   faltering  downward   from  each  hard-won 
place. 

No  strange,  swift-sprung  exception  we  ;  we  trntn 
A  devious  way  through  dim,  uncertain  light,— 
Our  hope  through  the  long  vistaed  years,  a  sight 

Of  that  our  Captain's  soul  sees  face  to  face. 

Who,  faithless,  faltering  that  the  road  is  steep, 
Kow  raiseth  up  his  drear  insistent  cry  ? 

Who  stoopeth  here  to  spend  a  while  in  sleep 
Or  curseth  that  the  storm  obscures  the  sky  .' 

Heed  not  the  darkness  round  you  dull  and  deep; 
The   clouds   grow    thickest    when    the    summit's 
nigh, 
—From  "  Lyrics  of   Love  and  Death."     [Double- 
day,  Page  it  Co  ] 


An  Afternoon. 

liy  WlTlEK   Bv.NNER. 


Through  the  soft  hours,  forgetful  on  the  grass, 
Watching  the  birds  and   clouds  and  things   that 

pass. 
How  sweet  it  is  thus  without  life  to  lit, 
And  without  death  how  sweet  it  is  to  die  i 

— In  May  AfcClure's  Magasiiie. 

A  Mile  with  Me. 
By  Henky  van  Dyke. 

0  who  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 
Along  life's  merry  way  ? 

A  comrade  blithe  and  full  of  glee, 
Who  dares  to  laugh  out  loud  and  free. 
And  let  his  frolic  fancy  play, 
Like  a  happy  child,  through  the  flowers  gay 
That  fill  the  field  and  fringe  the  way 
Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

And  who  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 

Along  life's  weary  way.' 
A  friend  whose  heart  has  eyes  to  see 
The  stars  shine  out  o'er  the  darkening  lea, 
And  the  quiet  rest  at  the  end  o'  the  day,— 
A  friend  who  knows,  and  dares  to  say, 
The  brave  sweet  words  that  cheer  the  way 

Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

With  such  a  comrade,  such  a  friend, 

1  fain  would  walk  till  journeys  end. 
Through  summer  sunshine,  winter  rain, 
And  then  ?— Farewell,  we  shall  meet  again  ! 

—In  The  Outlook  (New  York). 

Could  I  Go  Back. 
By  Theodosia  Garrison. 
Could  I  go  back  again  the  self-same  way 
Where  Love  and  I  that  wondrous  yesterday 
Walked  hand-in-hand  with  tender  lips  and  eyes. 


IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK 


Splendid  $500  lots  for  $375 — on  terms  of 
only  $iOcash  and  86.00  monthly,  with  flrst- 
clas?  improTements  at  EDIMiOKO.  the 
prettiest  property  in  Greater  New  York, 
known  as  the  Ocean  Boulevard  Park  Prop- 
erty, S-minute  headway  "L"  service  direct 
to  Park  Kow.  Fare  5  cent?.  Wonderful 
chance  for  investors.  Prices  half  what 
others  ask;  pi-operty  is  in  31st  Ward,  where 
SO.'--)  lots  have  been  sold.  $-i>l.ft'0.'«Xi  laid 
aside  for  gigantic  tunnels,  bridges  and  im- 
provements that  will  transform  like  magic 
this  property. 
Testimonials  from  shrewd  business  men,  who  are  making 
monev  through  mv  advice. 

R.-rprencp  :  The  Brookirn  and  Sew  York  Title  Guarantee 
Ud  Trust  Co.     Capital,  5>i.000.0«0. 

Customers  east  of  Chicago  visit  New  York  at  my  ex- 
pense, or  send  a  deposit  of  $l'.'.'Xi  and  have  me  select  for 
you  the  best  unsold  lot. 

For  Map  and  Photographs,  address 
WILLIAM  E.   PLATT.   Dept.  A., 

31C,  31S.  320  Washin^on  Street,    -    Broollvn,  N<  »  York  City. 


\itv  Iriiiu  uur  I'Dipcrty  of  Kiverside  l»rl»(^  itiid  tirrtiit's  Imiilp.  tlii'  Most  ItcaiitHiil  .Ntctioii  ot  Nrw  York  City. 

Make  Your  Money  Make  Money 

aiul  liiivo  It  so  mv,-.tiil  :i^  I.. ho  ut  nil  limes  nljsi.lul.lv  miI.-     ■|'Ii,-  sjilfst.  surest  m.cliuMi  «  iiliiu  your  rciicli  is  Ifeul  KnIhIc 
III  >ew  York  rit.v  iiiiil  ^lelllltv,  m  whi.-li  iui  im  .-.lin.  nl  jiiili.i..uslv  inail..  has  never  I'ulK-a  to  return  iniiny  told  in 
pi<ilU,s;  the  one  in  v.- till, lit  llmt  lias  made  more  mi  1 1  Ion-  In  New   \  Oi-k  Ihaiiaiiv  otli.r. 
Our  proiKTt  lex  lire  iil  New  \  orkV  I  hre>liul<l     :i.",  miriiilisti i  the  t,'i.  at  (■..lumeremlanil  llnuneiul  centers  of  tlieeity. 

GRANTWOOD-ON-HUDSON 
AND  MORSEMERE 

uro  <]|rcctly  opposite  <!  runt's  Tomb  and  KivernUle  I>rlvc,  the  Geographical  Center  of  Manliattan.and  but  15  minutes 

di.staiit.     Miieadam  streets.  Hag  wiilks.  curb,  wai.r.  gas,  unexcelled  sewerage  system,     lleautiliil  parks  completed  and 

others  in  CI. nstructiou.     Handsome  schools  and  churches.    $7,iK)0.(>0  new  U.K.  station.    Trolleys  in  operation  and  more 

contracted  for. 

65  new  homes  built  in  <JR.\>TWOOI>  in  the  last  2  years  and  22  at  .\UUtSEMEI5K.  within  last  12  months.    Lota 

similar  to  those  sold  in  18'JS>  tor  $1.50. mO  now  selling  at  $950.00.     Values  have  doubled  aiul  should  double  again  iu  another 

3  years. 

Lot*  nt  MOIJSEMERE,  iJiS.^O  to  #T00.     At  GKANTWOOO,  *r00  to  ika.OOO  (all  lots  25x100);  as  desirable 

for  residential  purposes  as  those  sold  for  same  price  in  Harlem  or  Bronx  (in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City)  ten  years 

ago,  w  hich  now  bring  from  Sl.nOO  to  $20,0ti0  each. 

EASY  PAYMENTS :  $15  down  and  i?5  monthly,  for  lots  under  *?00. 
These  properties  Iinvc  already  proven  their  profit  posnibilllieN ;  but  to  demmistrnle  our  fiiltli  in 
their  future  inereuse,  ive  will  cuiiriintee  tliiit  it'  the  uetiiul  inereiised  value  witliln  two  years  Iroiii 
your  pnreliuse  Is  not  eqiiul  to  15  per  cent,  per  iiniiiim  on  yoiireitsli  investment  (iis  determined  l>y 
(he  price  lit  »  hteli  »  e  are  selling  similar  lots  at  tliat  time)  we  will  rei'iind  the  entire  easii  paid  us, 
w  Ith  Interest  ut  <5  per  cent.     If  interested  we  w  ill  give  you  a 

F"REE  TRIPTO  INE\A/ YORK: 

P'lying  your  railriiad  fare  both  ways  forthe  purpose  of  having  you  inspect  our 

property.  i;iit  don't  delay.  UeserVe  hits  at  once,  and  tliereby  secure  them  at 
]. resent  prices,  as  all  lots  iiilvanee  10  per  cent, 
on  or  before  July  1st.  Write  to  day  for  testi- 
monials from  buyers  who  liiive  iilreudy  sold 
at  a  prolit,  photographic  views,  etc. 

Columbia    Investment 
<^  Real  Estate  Co. 

1 131  Broadway,  New  York  City 


K  cpirm  np;s 


t  upltui  and  Surplus 
*885,lST.e'.» 


Assets 

*9a9,4n.«7 


MORSKMERE  SrHOOL 


Come  to  Nordrach 

A  PLACE  OF  REST 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  rid  of  your  dyspepsia,  become  unconscious 
of  your  nerves,  give  all  your  overworked  organs  a  rest  and  put  on  fiesh  ? 
In  short,  wouldn't  you  like  to  become  entirely  well  in  a  place  which  is  as 
homelike  and  cheerful  and  as  invigorating  as  pure  air,  pure  spring  water, 
delightful  mountain  breezes  and  perfect  sanitation  can  make  it  ?  Then 
come  to  Nordrach. 

No  n\a.l&ria  .■..,.-.,.  ..--' j;5&vi^J 

No  ha.y  fever 

No  mosquitoes 

Little  or  no 

medicine 

Lots 

of  rest 

and 

simple  food. 

Vapor,  Hot  Air,  Nauheim,  Electric,  Medicated,  Oil  and  Alcohol 
Baths,  Electricity  and  Massage  are  administered  under  the  care  of  skillful 
physicians. 

For  further  information  send  for  pamphlet,  or  call  Tuesdays  on  Dr. 
A.  Judson  Benedict,  Medical  Director,  for  consultation  without  charge, 
at  the  Hotel  Albert  (Eleventh  Street  and  University  Place). 

NoR^DRACH  Rest  Cure  Sanitarium 

Phoenicia  (Southern  Catskills),  New  York  "40 


LaLWi\  aLnd 
Table  Tennis, 
Ca-rd  R.ooms, 
BilliaLrd  and 
Pool  Tables 
and  Bowling 
Alley 
furnish 
recreaLtion. 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 


Readers  of  The  Literary 


Known  the  world  over.    Every- 
ing  from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Successors  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 

New  York  City 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


WHAT  IS  SCHAPIR0GRAPH7 


THE  DUPLICATOR  that  cleanly  mulO- 
copiesanythingwrittenwith  pen  and  typewriter 
also  music  drawings,  etc.  One  oris?inal  gives  105 
copies  BLA<;K  ink  in  15  minutes.  Avoids  t 
stencil.washing,  delays,  and  expensive  supplies. 
Price,  complete  cap-size  outfit,  ijiM.OO.  La^a 
years.  Sent  on  5  days'  free  triiil  without 
deposit.  THE  I.  SCH^PIRO-GKAl'H  CO.,  266 
Hroadway,  New  York:. 
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•*  That's  Meat  nnr]  Drink  To  Me." 


-SHAKESPEARB. 


fjORLICK^ 


'1' 


as  a  luncheon 

is  delicious,  iin  igoratiiig,  nutritious. 
Prepared  instantly  in  the  home,  office, 
or  study.  Excellent  for  business  and 
professional  people,  and  those  troubled 
with  impaired  digestion. 

It  is  pure,  rich  milk  and  an  extract 
of  choice  malted  grain  condensed  to 
powder  form,  ready  in  a  moment  by 
dissolving  in  water.  No  cooking  is 
required. 

9AMPI    F     If  yoxwenot  using  It.  Irt     PPFF 
O/AI    II    l_L     us  send  yor  a  trial  package      rixLL 

Wriu  for  ShUiipruru  DookUt  on  IlorUck'!  Malted  Milk  BeTen(M 

Horlick's  Food  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

t4  Tvriafiua  R</*d,  LuDdao,  £ii(.  U  St.  I'el<r  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 


^Satisfies 

Sense  and  Senses 

IT  IS   NOW   KNOWN  THAT  THE   CHIEF 

CAUSE  OF  SICKNESS  AND   DISEASE  IS 

THE  USE  OF   UNNATURAL  FOODS. 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  BISCUIT 

is  your  natural  food.  Natural  because  its  proper- 
ties btjth  in  kind  and  proportion  are  precisely  the 
same  as  the  elements  of  your  body.  Its  regular 
assimilatinn  insures  you  absolutely  from 
elemental  weaknesses  and  k-.ives  no  poorly 
nourished  elements  in  the  system  for  the  lodgment 
of  disease  germs.  Shredded  Wheat  is  many  times 
more  porous  than  other  foods  and  therefore  more 
quickly  digested.  Keep  well  by  its  use  and  start 
to-day.  Combined  with  fruit.  Shredded  Wheat  is 
seasonable  and  delicious  and  satisfies  both  sense 
and  senses.  Send  for  "The  Vital  Question,"  free. 
)ur  ch.Trminif 


little  cook  book 
illustrated  in 
colors. 


All 

Grocers 


The  "Best"  Light 


r  llk'hl  <-.,«|. 
H  mill  liiirnn 
i-ctrii-lty   or 


Is  a  iK.rt.iMi-  lim  fMti.llc  [...«. 
liiK"i>lt  3<'lM  \<'r  »>'<k.  Sliiki 
lu  f.Mii  uni.  Ilrlk'lil'Tlliiiii  <• 
Miitylt  111-  mill  I  li.np.  r  lliiiii  l< 
IMrl.  .>ul<rFa*e.  No  IMor.  ovi 
l,llflit«-.l  InMiiiitly  w 
liiirip  wHrrniilfil.   *r 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  SIh  Sheet,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


(iviT  lUO  Btylm. 
II  nrnt'li.  Kvfry 
HanlFil   Ktpreohrr* 


TO      I  IM  V 


in  SIkn  p  nnil  Ciiltln  I 
A  Kiiiiill  Invent iiii'Ml  II 
1.1     iiv.-r  »I0  Men,  W..i 


STORS 

nnil 


MontAnii  li 
I  KriiWK  Int"  II  liirife 
■u  nnil  I'lilliln'n  now 
.     \Vrll<.  fur  AniiuiU 


r.: 

R<  1>-J|  t,  n  II 

Montana  Co-Operatlve  Ranch  Co.,    Great  Falls,  Montana 


I  think  perhaps  now  grief  hath  made  me  wise, 
I  would  not  blunder  where  the  pitfalls  lay. 
I  would  not  be  so  sure,  so  quick  to  stray, 
So  certain  of  the  sun-filled,  cloudless  skies. 
But  over-careful  of  what  storms  might  rise. 
Could  I  go  back. 

Oh,  useless  words,  too  impotent  to  say  ! 
Who  seeks  in  Winter  for  the  suns  of  May, 

Or  stands  again  where  last   night's  moonlight 
lies? 

Oh,  heart,  our  folly  lost  us  Paradise- 
Poor  prodigal,  too  late  I  turn  to  pray. 

Could  I  go  back. 

-In  Corner's  IVeeiiy. 


PERSONALS. 

A  IJattle-fleia  Joke.  — To  look  at  c;eneral  Jack 
Hays  it  seems  almost  incredible,  says  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  that  he  could  have  served  for  forty- 
eight  years  in  the  United  States  army,  because  he 
seems  no  older  than  that.  In  narrating  some  of 
his  experiences  recently,  the  general  said  : 

"I  was  in  a  hot  fight  with  the  Indians  out  in 
western  Texas,  in  1859,  in  which  Fitzlnigh  Lee  re- 
ceived an  arrow  in  his  side  from  the  bow  of  a 
Comanche  chief.  Not  one  of  his  men  who  crowded 
about  him  expected  he  would  live.  His  look  was 
so  ghastly,  his  voice  so  faint,  that  we  expected 
every  breath  would  be  his  last.  My  heart  was 
nearly  broken,  for  I  had  the  same  warm  liking  for 
him  then  I  have  ever  since  cherished. 

"While  we  stood  in  a  mournful  group  around 
him  one  of  the  boys  remarked,  at  the  same  time 
exhibiting  his  hat,  with  a  bullel-hole  through  the 
top  :  'They've  got  the  lieutenant,  and  if  the  bullet 
that  made  this  had  gone  two  inches  lower,  I'd 
been  a  dead  man,  too.' 

"At  this  Fitz  Lee  opened  his  eyes  just  a  fraction, 
and  as  the  giiost  of  a  smile  played  on  his  pallid 
face,  observed:  'Jim,  yon  needn't  try  to  impose 
any  such  yarn  as  that  on  us.  You  got  behind  a 
tree,  and  shot  that  hole  in  your  hat  yourself.' 

"Then  and  there  I  knew  Fitz  Lee  wasn't  going 
to  die.  A  man  who  had  life  enough  left  to  joke 
was  sure  to  get  well." 

Convenient  Deafnega.  John  Mitchell,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  was  recently  a 
guest  of  the  Clover  Club  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
the  rule  of  this  organization,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  to  call  upon  its  guests  to  speak,  and  then 
to  confuse  them  with  interpolated  remarks.  But 
Mr.  Mitchell  could  not  be  confused,  and  the  only 
notice  he  took  of  the  gibes  was  to  say  : 

"I  guess  I  couU^get  along  better  with  my  speech 
here  if  I  were  deaf.  It  is  often  a  good  thing  to  be 
deaf.  There  is  a  deaf  old  woman  I  know  up  in  the 
coal  regit^ns. 

"Once  I  went  to  see  this  woman,  and  she  asked 
me  to  stay  to  lea.  I  thanked  her  and  said  I  would, 
:is  I  was  not  expected  home  Ijefore  dark.  She 
had  been  hearing  pretty  well  up  to  this  point,  but 
now  she  got  very  deaf  all  of  a  sudden.  She  had 
to  ask  her  daughter  what  I  hud  said. 

"'He  said,  mother,'  exclaimed  the  daughter, 
'that  he  thanks  you,  but  he  can'l  stay,  as  he  is 
expected  home  before  dat  k.' 

"At  this  the  old  woman  looked  relieved,  and  I 
departed." 

MImm  l'',lhfl  Ili»rryiin>r«''M    Klrnt    A|i|)i-jir»iico. 

"  We  had  'gotten  into  our  parts'  thoroughly  dur- 
ing the  protracted  run  of  'The  Bauble  Shop,'" 
says  an  actor,  in  Lfstir's  Monthly  (.May),  in  telling 


Dr.  Givens'  Sanitarium 

FOR    THt    TREATMENT    OF 

Nervous  and  Mild  Mental  Diseases; 

Drug  and  Alcoholic  Addiction, 

and  General  Invalidism. 


all  ui 


^^  ^  Special  Summer  Prices 

)  On   all 

;-' .■£<■%■  '••^•''''"" 

.•^iVViB  Clock. 


MlMluo  Cluck  119. 


■  li  1.  .1    III  fori-    ,\iiK.    1. 

H.ul. ,.■.„,,.    Iu«h     «....l..    K -. 

lit  tili'l  -I. If'  nil   li|'|'ro\.il.    Hall 
•  70n|..Wood  Msntals  SIO   n 

I'  iri'i'liii'i'li Isaii.n'il.'.MU 

C'liM'If.  Hall  ami  Dan  l-'iiniii  111 .  . 
\U»  I'ri'i.arcil  Kiirnlturi'  Finishing 
Malarial  for  Inlerinr  trim.  Kiihi'xi 
.  ITirlint  nofilra  riwt.  Cut  nl<iK»  free. 
Meiill'iii  nuiKa/liM-. 

C.  R.  Clock  *  Manlal  Co., 

i.'>i.l  IU|.M>,  ttlcb. 


f^tamfnrd  Cn  nn  off*""!  exceptional  advRnt*<res 
OIBUIIUrU,  VUOU.,  „f  location  and  B.iilful  and  sc-len- 
tille  iiiftlioils  of  ireatiiii'iit. 

The  I  'ottH^r  plan  of  urrHnfrenient  infiurop  pleasant  a&io- 
ciatuinsand  tliequietand  ri-81  of  niral  !<urrouiidin^,  wliile 
the  enviromiiiiu  ik  tliat  of  an  ideal  Summer  or  \Vliit«?r 
resort,  with  all  the  diversion  and  r«|Ui»ite8  fur  bealthrul 
out-door  aiiiUHemeiit. 

Sixteen  years'  sun-eiififiil  treatment  of  tliis  clann  of  ail- 
ments, and  iiietliods  Htnetly  in  conformanee  with  pro- 
fessional standards,  have  won  the  endon*«'ment  and 
reromiiiendatioii  of  many  eminent  medicaJ  men. 

Ipon  reiiuest  we  will  send  piepaid  our  illustrated  pro 
Spectus,  Iflviiif;  a  detailed  description  uf  the  luglituUon. 

aDUKESS 
Dr.  AMOS  J.  aiVENS,  Box  79,  Stamford,  Conn. 


For  Garbage. 

Garbage  Rtandiiig  nnuuul  in  <))ieii  can"!  orpailfl 
is  olli'ii.sivo,  unsiKlitly,  uiL-iiiiiitary. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

hnsclosi-lillingliil  which  .'-huts  in  odors, ma  lies 
scaluriiiK  of  coiiti'iits  iiiii>o>,'-ilile.  S()^tr^lIl^■  it 
williiotdcntorbend  in  a  lifetime.  Good  hoiise- 
kccptTsust^it.Iniitatioiisnroworthless.  Scethat 
"Witt's  Can"  is  stamped  in  the  lid. 

Kur  Mill.  Ik    lli\r(l»iir<<  anil  lioiix-  KnrnMiliiK  llmlrn. 

The  W itt  Cornice  Co.,  Deot.  K.  Cincinnati,  0> 


IGOOD,  ECONOMICAL  COOKING 

11  the  s<Tvic<"»  of  a  eook  or 

out  of  II  iMKir  one. 

i-i  lit.  in  f^uel,  labor  and  time. 

I'r  r 

del 

n 


1 


an  save  you  the  wrvie,»*»  of  a  eook 

\  ^ood  eook  out 

lyou  .so|i 

Kliie  for  siiinnier  roHJiir*-!*. 

Insures  you  delieloiisly   eooked.   eiwlly    dl- 

iri-sted.     never    apolled. 

•'    I'liiiiir    hoi    m(«ls.    all 

I,.  (I   over    one   luirm  r. 

I    infill  ruronnnlnvfVull. 


OHIO  Steam  Cooker 

W  nil   l>oi>r. 

and  the  ifiiat   pn.lil"  111  ''f 
I1..IIS.-    k.i-pliiK    111  .a  Is   IS 

Solv.Ml. 

Prices.  $2.50  to  $9  50 

A  4  nliiloicue  I  IMI:. 

I   Kiiliriinire  Iheni 


Ilaud.oiiielT  Illu.l 
Wi:  \\  \N  I   «;ooi»   \i;kn  l» 

■f.'-.O.OII  I,,  [^  10. no  |..  r  »>  •  I.  iilKl  e\p<  ii-i  «. 

OHIO  STEAM  COOKER  CO  700  Jefferson  St ..Toledo.O. 
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of  Miss  Barrymore's  tlebut, "nevertheless  nervous- 
ness  reappeared  when  Miss  B;irrynu>rc"s  rirst  ap- 
pearance was  brought  to  mini!  "  : 

"She  was  to  act  instead  of  Miss  Elsie  De  Wolfe, 
and  was  to  use  Miss  De  Wolfe's  gowns;  one,  an 
affair  in  an  excellent  shade  of  blue  with  huge 
black  butterflies  scattered  all  over  it,  the  dress- 
maker had  so  fitted  that  the  butterflies  came  in 
«xactly  the  right  places  when  the  k<>.\  n  was  origi- 
nally designed.  Of  course.  Miss  Uarrymore,  then 
immature,  practically  a  school-gii  1,  did  not  quite 
fill  the  dress.  At  any  rate,  the  maid  nearly  had 
hysterics  in  an  effort  to  induce  a  refractory  but- 
terfly to  perch  on  the  shoulder  when  it  persisted 
in  alighting  half-way  down  the  back.  Well,  the 
time  for  her  cue  came  and  the  new  actress  left  her 
dressing-room  laughing  ;  her  uncle,  Mr.  John 
l>rew,  was  already  on  the  scene,  and  Mr.  Froh- 
man  was  'out  front.'  Hut  with  every  one  else  on 
tenter-hooks,  this  girl  who  had  never  faced  an 
audience  before,  walked  on  the  stage  with  as 
much  assurance  as  if  she  were  about  to  recite  her 
geography  lesson  in  school.  She  went  through 
the  performance  so  neatly  that  one  could  hardly 
avoid  the  notion  that  she  had  been  acting  since 
she  was  a  baby  of  five.  And  when  she  came  off 
she  was  still  laughing." 


Coming  Events. 


Mav  24-^6. — Convention  of  the  Commercial  Tele- 
'graphers'  Union  of  America,  at  New  York 
City. 

Mav  a4-5o.— New  York  City's  250th  .A.nniversary 
Celebration  of  the  Founding  oOIunicipal  Gov- 
ernment and  looth  Anniversary  of  the  Building 
of  the  City  Hall. 

Mav  26-27.— National  Convention  of  the  Baraca 
Union  of  America,  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Mav  27.— Convention  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  General  Assembly, 
at  Tarkio,  Mo. 

May  27-29. — Conference  on  International  Arbitra- 
tion, at  Mohonk  Lake,  X.  Y. 

May  29-30. — National  Eisteddfod,  at  Pittsburg. 

ilay  30-June  I.— National  Skat  Convention,  at 
'Cleveland,  O. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


The  Bai-K.\ns. 

May  II. — Bulgarians  in  Salonica  are  hiding  from 
the  Turkish  troops;  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment denies  responsibility  for  the  massacre 
at  Monastir. 

May  13.  — Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  leaves 
Vienna  without  having  obtained  his  request 
for  an  audience  with  the  Emperor. 

May  14. — Bulgaria  calls  attention  of  the  Powers 
to  Turkish  severities  in  Macedonia. 

The  a.vtisemitic  Outrages. 

May  II. — The  Czar  notifies  governors  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  antisemitic  riots  occurred 
that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  fu- 
ture outbreaks. 

May  14. — Details  of  the  massacre  of  Jews  at 
Kishineff  are  received. 

May.  17. — As  a  result  of  the  Kishineff  massacre 


Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 

Get  Pears'  for  economy 
and  cleanliness. 


'PURE     QOOD  1> 
y  "WATER  HEAITHI^ 
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00  HAND  IN  HAND. 

Ill     everything    pertaining    to     health 

the  nearer  we  get  to    Nature  and   to 

Nature's     way.s     the     better     ve     are. 

Perfect   filtration  is   absolutely  necessary  to  make  water  the 

true,  wholesome  solvent  it  is  intended  to  be. 

The  National  Filter 

is  patterned  closely  along  natural  lines  and  is  based  strictly 
upon  Nature's  methods.  The  finest  quality  of  tripoli  stone  is 
the  filtering  medium  used,  and  its  construction  and  action  are 
such  as  to  positively  remove  every  trace  of  bacterial  and  animal 
matter.  Hence  absolutely  pure  water  is  the  result.  The 
National  Filter  never  needs  taking  apart  for  cleaning — there  is 
no  removal  of  the  stone,  and  anybody  can  clean  it  thoroughly 
in  three  minutes. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  the  home,  the  office  and  large  institutions.  Instal- 
lation is  direct  with  the  supply  pipe  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  water 
drawn  direct  from  faucet.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet,  "  Pure  Water  in 
Nature's  Own  Way  "—it's  free. 

NATIONAL   FILTER   CO.,    FISHER    BLDG..    CHICAQ 

1257  Broadway,  New  York.  101;".  I'iiie  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

201M  St.  Paul  St.,  Raltinioif,  ] 


It  is 

not  generally  known  that  we  are 
the  only  manufacturers  of  com- 
plete watches  in  the  world. 

How  can  anyone  guarantee  a 
watch  who  makes  only  half  of  it  ? 

We  guarantee  every  part  of 
every  Dieber-Hampden  Watch — 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  years. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you.     Send 
for  "Guide  to  Watch  Buyers," /r<f,?. 

nUEBER=HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS 
4a  South  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


"  Let  Me  Sell  Your  Farm" 

Home,  Lots,  Business,  Stock,  Store,  Patent  or  locate 
you.  Tell  nie  what  you  have  or  what  you  want,  and  I 
will  get  it  for  you  easy,  cheap,  qnick  and  guaranteed 
confidential.  The  best  service.  The  lowest  commis- 
sion. Hitrhe'it  rtferencps.  I  publish  a  very  complete 
li.st,  "THE  PROSPERITY  MAKER,"  vahuible  to  buyer 
and  seller  alike.  Over  4,000  corre.-^pondents.  Write  my 
main  office  to-day  (not  to-morrow).  J.  Allen  Stephens, 
"  The  R.-al  Estate  Man."  Est.  1892.  250  Willard  Build- 
ing,  Muncie,  Indiana 


HIGH  -  GRADE    SCIENTTFIC  WORK . 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET.  WE  KNOW  HOW  TO  MAKE  INVENTKJNS  PAt 


TO   INVESTORS 

A  VERY  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  Jolin  Bri.sben  Walker  is  taking  the 
Presidency  of  a  Company  which  offers  un- 
usual features  for  safe  and  highly  profitable 
investment;  namely,  First  Mortgage,  6-per- 
cent., Real  Estate  bonds,  accompanied  by  a 
60-per-cent.  bonus  in  the  Company's  Pre- 
ferred Stock.  This  Company  takes  over 
more  than  900  acres  of  land  within  2/4  miles 
of  center  of  Denver.  Berkeley  Heights 
is  the  most  beautiful  plateau  around  this 
rapidly  growing  metropolis  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region — the  most  pro.sperous  city 
on  the  continent  to-day.  The  property  is  to 
be  immediately  developed  upon  an  extensive 
scale  as  a  residential  quarter  upon  modern 
plans,  with  reservations.  Mr.  Walker  will 
hold  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock,  and 
personally  recommends  the  investment  as 
absolutely  safe  and  likely  to  be  extremely 
profitable.  For  further  jiarticulars  address 
James  Randolph  Walker,  Secretary,  The 
Berkeley  Heights  Investment  Co.,  Irving- 
toii-on-the-Hudson,  New  York. 


THE 

AMERICAN  _ 

$40  TYPEWRITER  ^^If^^^e^'-'^ 

manifolding.    Meets  every  lequirenicn'.    .Send  for  catalogue 
and  special  trial  offer.    Mention  Tub  Literary  Digest. 
IfiBO  less  than  otiier  high-crude  maohlniK. 
AMKUICAN  TYPEWKITEK  COMPANY 

Broadway  between  Warren  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


GINSENG 

F.  IJ.  MILLS,  Box  e«. 


Book  free,  telling 
bow  to  invest  in 
the  Ginseng  In- 
dustry and  double 
vour  money. 
KOSE  HILL,  N.  Y. 


KLIPS 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Diqest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Write  for  price-list. 
II   II.  Ballaixl.  327  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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nU  U  If  UD  Llu 

Electric  and  Gasoline 

Vehicles  for  Touring,  Pleasure, 
Driving,  Private  Carriage  Service, 
and    all    kinds    of    business    uses. 


Columbia  Electric  Tonneau 

By  substitulinK  a  rumble  seat  or  a  hamper  in  place 
of  the  removable  rear  body,  or  by  leaving  the  rear 
platform  vacant  for  heavy  lugRage,  the  style  of  the 
vehitle  may  be  changed  to  meet  a  variety  of  sjjecial 
rcquirenieius. 

Our  Ne^v  Catalogue  will 
be  mailed  on  request 

In  print  and  illustration  this  cata- 
logue is  the  most  artistic  book  of  its 
kind  ever  issued.  The  pictures  and 
description  cover  the  full  line  of  Co- 
lumbia automobiles,  including  elec- 
tric Runabouts,  Victorias,  Phaetons, 
Surreys,  Tonneaus,  Cabriolets,  Coupes, 
Broughams,  Hansoms,  Busses,  Special 
Service  and  Delivery  Wagons,  Trucks 
and  the  new  24-H.  P.  Columbia  Gaso- 
line Touring  Car. 

'ZS'  Orders  for  Broughams  and  Coupes 
for  September  delivery  should  be  placed  im- 
mediately. 

Electric  Vehicle  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


NEW  YORK  SALESROOM  :    134-136-138  W.  39lh  Street 

opix'fil''  .Mitro|,<.lltHii  (>|i<rn  llouxe. 

BOSTON:  74-76-78  Stanhope  Street 
CHICAGO:    1421  Michigan  Avenue 


CAKBII)f;-Fli;f)  (ilNKRATOR 

CHEAPEST   AND    BEST 


"  548  to  55.000 


More  t)rllllant  Ihm   t^'  o'  clfctrlclty.    Cuvts  lesi 

than  kerosene.     Suilol  fur  any  iMilldlng^  anywhere. 

Wtilc  r.r  l...<,klrt  T 


Bessarabia's  governor    is  sumtnoned  to  St. 
Petersbu:g. 

ornFR  FouKiG.N  Nkws. 

May  II.— President  Marroquin,  of  Colombia,  it 
is  reported,  resigns. 

King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  make  their 
first  ceieinonial  visit  to  Scotland. 

Chinese  authorities  sign  the  United  States  in- 
demnity bond  and  i eject  the  bonds  of  the 
other  Powers. 

May  12.— Advices  from  Colombia  tell  of  growine 
opposition  to  the  Panama  Caual  Treaty  and 
of  changes  in  the  Cabinet. 

Armenian  revolutionai  y  bands  are  entering 
.Armenia  from  Russia. 

M.  Plan^on,  Russian  charge  d'afTaires  at 
Peking,  announces  that  ali^Iancliuria  is  open 
to  foieign  travel  and  that  passports  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

Tetuan,  Morocco,  is  attacked  by  the  rebels. 

May  ij.— The  Conimoiiwealth.  the  largest  battle- 
ship afloat,  IS  launched  on  the  Clyde. 
Great    damage     is     wrought    by    incendiary 
sttikers  at  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

May  14.— A  German  squadron,  comfnanded  by 
Prince  Henrv,  enters  the  French  port  of 
Brest. 
In  a  debate  in  Parliament,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
says  it  is  not  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to 
build  a  navy  against  the  United  States. 

May  15.— The  Bulgarian  Cabinet  resigns. 
Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain,  in  an  address 
at  Birmingham,  advocates  a  departure  from 
the  existing  interpretation  of  free  trade  and 
proposes  the  establishment  of  preferential 
tariffs  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

May  16.— Sibyl  Sanderson,  the  noted  American 
singer,  dies  at  Paris. 

Domestic. 

The  President's  Trip. 

May  It. — President  Roosevelt  arrives  at  San 
Jos6,  Cal. 

May  12.— The  President  is  given  a  warm  welcome 
in  San  Francisco. 

May.  I-;. — President  Roosevelt  reviews  the  school 
children  of  San  Francisco  and  the  troops  at 
the  Presidio  ;  he  breaks  ground  for  a  monu- 
ment to  President  McKinley,  and  then  ad- 
dresses a  large  audience. 

May  14.— The  President  spends  another  day  in 
San  Francisco;  he  receives  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  makes  an  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  monument  commemorating  the 
navai  victory  at  Manila. 

Mav  15.  — The  President  reaches  the  Yosemite 
■Valley. 

Post-Office  Scandals. 

May  11.— Investigation  of  the  Washington  city 
post-office  is  completed.  Results  not  an- 
nounced. 

May  12.— F'oslmaster-(ieneral  Pavne  announces 
that  no  more  rural  free-delivery  postal  routes 
would  be  established  until  July  1. 

May  14. — Seymour  W.  TuUock,  at  the  request  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  completes  a  state- 
ment concerning  postal  irregularities. 

May  17  —Seymour  W.  TuUoch  makes  public  his 
charges  of  irregularities  in  the  administra- 
tion of  postal  affairs. 

Other  Do.mestic  News. 

May  ti.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  raises 
the  Rhode  Island  cattle  quarantine. 

May  12.  — Richard  Henrv  .Stoddard,  poet  and 
author,  dies  at  New  Vork. 

Governor  Pennvpacker,  of  Pennyslvania,  signs 
the  Grady-Salus  libel  bill. 

Judge  Dickinson,  at  Omaha,  issues  an  injunc- 
tion against  employers  restraining  them 
from  interfering  with  striking  union  labor- 
ers. 

The  salt  combine  is  convicted  of  violation  of 
the  Sherman  .\nti-Trust  Law  by  the  federal 
court  at  San  Francisco. 

May  14.— The  correspondence  relating  to  the 
publication  of  General  Miles's  report  on  al- 
leged cruelties  in  the  Philippines  is  made 
public. 
PriioH  for  Mav,  July,  and  August  cotton  rise 
higher  than  for  many  yearhin  the  New  York 
market. 

May    15. -Employers,   in  mass-meeting   in   New 
York,  arrange  to  form  a  compact  organiz.a- 
tion  with  which  to  oppose  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  uni<jn»  in  the  building  trades, 
flencral    Miles  lays   the  responsibility    for  al- 


Do  Your  Savings  C 
Yield  Less  Than  J 


rPHIS  Company  solicits  patronage  from  those  who 
-I  are  reoiving  less  than  5  percent.  ye.irly  interest  ; 
and  it  is  prepared  to  submit  records  and  strong  testi- 
monials proving  its  own  ability  to  pay  5  per  cent., 
with  ample  re.il  estate  mortgage  security  for  all  funds 
invested      \\iite  lor  the  facts  in  deuil. 


S  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  quar- 
terly by  check.  Withdrawals  at 
pleasure  without  loss  of  divi- 
dends Under  supervisitm  of 
New  Vork   Banking  1  >ei)artment. 

Capital  and  Surplus.  $1,100,000 
Assets $1,600,000 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


AFTER 
ALU 


CARTERS-INK 


IS  THE 
BESr 


AN  OLD  BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING 


Hettcr  takf  his  Hilvice  and  ii.'w  <'«rU  .  .-. 
Stndfor  lUtokM," Inklings."     Iuks. 
The  Cnrtrr'a  Ink  Co.,        ■       ■        Itunlon,   .Uao 


"It's  So  Handy" 

The    Weis    £.nvelope    Scrap    Booh  for 

clippings,  cooking  riciix-.s,  etc.  It  will  hold  and 
index  for  readv  refer- 
ence from  5(iOto  1,000 
clippings,  txiund  in 
Vellum  de  Luxe 
stamped  side  and 
back,  si/c  Ox  10  (20 
enveloiKS.)  Only 
75c.  at  Station- 
era  or  of  us  l>v  mail, 
•same  price.  Ifonlin- 
ary  Scrap  liooks 
are  wanted  ask   for 

"Wels  Scrap  BooK,"  strong  and  cheap. 
Sent  Free,  our  l)ooklct  of  magazine  binders, 

scrap  bi>oks,  clips,  etc.  Agents  \V.\ntilH. 

The  Weis  Binder  Co.  140  T"oLc"o.*i. 

Mukom  of  thu  famoUH  "W*U  Brush  Muollag*  Tub**." 


ATENT  SECURED 


Or    f'ets   Returnctl 


KKiL.plnlnn  lu  to  p»Unt*bllltr.  Srn.l  for  (iiiMf  Book  and  Whsl 
t<>  InvFiil,  llnol  piil.ll,  ilic.iK  luiiF<l  fnr  ftn-  dinlrll.ull'n.  rmrnU 
M-riircl  l.v  IK  i>.l<rrtl....l  fn'.  In  ri>t<.nl  Ur,  "r.l.  Samii  i  (  orY  Kuxi. 
EVANS,'  WILKEN8  A  CO.,  660  F  St.,  Waahlnftton.  D.  0. 


Moneyldeas 


Some  Idoan  mean  money  :  wc  fur- 
\\Kf\\  Riioh.  Stnte  your  p«t»omhI 
niobU-ni.  whfttpvpF  It  may  Iw. 
«',•  Hiitririwt    linprovrnKMitB.     It's 

r)iir  fiHTlHllv.     liiwiihil.ly  H'ii-.c»«rul.     Iff  y.nir  <)ii|~>rliinlly. 

Aililn  -^  l>.  Ill    (i.  IvwcHii.  iNIVKIisITy  EXTENSION,  N.  Y.  City. 
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leged  Philippine  cruelties  upon  certain  offi- 
cers anti  absolves  soldiers  from  blame. 

May  IP. — The  State   Department  sees  no  way  in 

which   it  could    take   Russia  to   task  for'the 

massacre  at  Kishineff. 
The  Charles  >C    Schwab  Free  Industrial  School 

is  dedicated  at  Homestead,  I'a. 
Ex-Mayor  .-Vmes,  of   Minneapolis,  is  sentenced 

to  si.x  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  bribery. 

American  Dkpkndencies. 

May  n.  — /'/t/7//////«  .•  Captain  Pershing's  forces 
complete  a  circuit  of  Lake  Lanoa,  and  pun- 
ish all  the  hostile  Moros  in  Mindanao. 

May  14.  — Mabini,  the  former  Filipino  statesman, 
dies  at  Manila, 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literakv 

Digest."] 

THE     LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM   TOURNEY. 

Third-Prize  Tvro-er. 

Problem  6S8. 

VI.  Motto  :    "  Danse  Macabre." 

By  K.\I<L  KoNDELIK,  Prag,  Bohemia. 

Black— Seven  Pieces. 


■9' 

i 


P    P    ■ 


^   t        1 


W.^  .„ 


White— Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Third-Prize  Three-er. 

Problem  742. 

LX.    Motto  :     "Fata  Morgana  I. 

By  Karl  Kondelik. 

Black— Ten  Pieces. 


Whi 


White— Six  Pieces, 
te  mates  in  three  moves. 


Electrical  Engineering  Taught  by  Mail 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Book. 
"  Can  I  Become  an  Elettrical  Engineer  t " 


The  electrical  field  offers  the  ^eate«t  opportunitieji  for 
advancement.  As  an  addition.il  h^lp  in  their  studies, 
new  students  enrollins  in  the  full  Electrical  Engineer, 
ine  Courses  are  furnished  with  an  Electrical  Refer- 
ence Library.  We  teach  Electrical  Engineering, 
Electric  Lighting,  Electric  Railways,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Steam  Engineering,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, at  voor  home  bv  mail.  Institnle  endorsed  by 
Thns.  A.  Edison  and  others.  ELFtTKICAL  ENGI- 
NEER LNSTITUTE,  Dept.  4,  24i  West  23d  bt.,X.  Y. 


CanadianPaclficRailway 


.  .  SEASON    1903  . . 

The  first  Imperial  Limited  Train  of  the  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  will 
leave  Montreal  and  Toronto  on  June  7th,  and  on  each  succeedinj^  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Sunday  during  the  .season.  Its  equipment  will  be  superb  and  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect.  It  i.s  scheduled  to  reach  Banff  in  72  hours,  and  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C,  in  97  hours.  This  .service  will  be  in  addition  to  the  daily  Pacific 
Express,  thus  giving  ten  through  trains  weekly  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  C.  P.  R.  Rocky  Mountain  Hotels 

have  been  enlarged  to  double  their  former  capacity,  and  provision  has  been 
made  to  accommodate  a  large  additional  volume  of  travel.  The  Chalet  at 
Emerald  Lake  is  ready,  and  now  forms  a  convenient  base  from  which  to  visit 
the  unrivalled  waterfalls,  forests  and  glaciers  of  the  Yoho  valley.  The  popular 
Chalet  at  Lake  Louise  has  been  added  to  and  improved. 

Write  for  'Descriptive  Pamphlets. 

E.  V.  SKINNIER,  General  Eastern  Agent,  3.">3  IJroadway,  New  York 
KOBEKT  KERR,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal 


Filing  Numerically 
by  the  SHANNON  System 


NEW 
SMALL 
SEC- 
TIONS 
— "Y  &.  E" 
CARD  INDEX 

containing;  five  file-drawers  for  6x3 
cards.  This  new  single-tier  section 
17  in.  deep  is  our  latest  production,  a 
compact  and  beautiful  piece  of  cabinet  work  in  Golden  Oak,  designed 
especially  for  use  where  a  limited  number  of  Card  Index  drawers  are 
nquired.  Fits  perfectly  and  harmoniously  with  our  other 
■tioii.il  cabinets.  It  you're  installing  a  card  Index 
system,  place  this  section  on  top  of  your  desk. 
With  Low  Top  No.  12  and  Flat  Base  No.  3 
you  w  ill  have  a  complete  cabinet 
to  which  you  may  add  any 
other  sections  as  fast 
as  business  re- 


,aoli  correspondent  is  given  a  certain  number 
ry   pieco  of  correspondence  with  that. 


Shannon"  Arch  Letter  Kil 

„   e  order,  under  an  index  bearinfr  thenumljer, 

-Caili  copy  is  placed  with  the  letter  which  it  answers. 
Any  letter  or  paper  may  be  removed  without  disturb- 
ll(?  others. 
_ken  the  smallest  document  has  ft  defijiito  place; 
it  cannot  be  lost  or  misplaced. 
The  entire  correspondence  is  always  together. 
The  installation  of  the  genuine  "Shannon"  System 
(made  solelv  by  us)  guarantees  Safety,  Conveni- 
ence, and  finliniited  (•at>acity  for  your  corre- 
spondence records.     Write  to-day  for  Shannon 
Catalogue  No.  TO  l». 


"Yand  E" 

Rapid  Roller 
LetterCopier 

—a  simple, speedy  ma- 
chine which  shows  ev- 
ery alteration  in  the 
original  letter  or 
paper.  Does  away 
with  the  letter-press 
mussiness  and  carbon- 
copy inaccuracy. 

Provides  the  only 
safe,  «Mre  way  of  dup- 
licating cf)rresponfl- 
ence  and  records. 


Delivered  — 

charges  prepaid, 
to  any  point  in  the 
United  States. 

Write  for    Cata- 
logue "88  1>." 


Yawman  <Sl 
Erbc  Mfg.  Co. 


Shmped  On  Approval 

~  |We  will  ship  any  bicycle  G.O.D.  on  appro- 
val urithout  a  crrU  dfposit  and  If  accept- 
ed allow  10  DAYS  FREE  XRIAl. 

before  purchase  is  binding. 

New  1903  Models 


"BBlllme,' 


nrletd 


$a.7B 


'Siberian,"  Ti^^"^'  $12.75 
,  Meudorf,"  Eo«i  iuc«  $14.73 
I  no  better  bic.vcles  at  any  price 
I  Any  other  niake  or  model  you  want  at 
I  one-third  usval  price.  Choice  of  any 
I  standard  tires  and  best  equipment  oa 
'  all  our  bicycles.     Ktrrmgeat  guarantee. 

RIDER  AGt.NTS  WANTED  In  .Tcrj  town  to  buy 
I  sample  wheel  at  Bpecifll  price  and  take  orders  for 

our  ImproTed  '03  modclj.  Tliere's  biq  mnney  in  it. 

DOd    2nd-hand  Wheels    $3  to   $8, 

NOT  BUY  a  blcjcle  until  jm  bsve  -ritlen  f..r  our  free 
catalog  with  lar^  photocraphlo  enffravlDgs  and  full  de.criptlona. 

ID  GYGIC  GOm    Dept.  62G,  Chicago. 


W^y^^^^D Active,    educated    men    of 

business  ability  who  wish  to 
earn  $40  per  week  or  more.     Give  age,  experi- 
ence, references.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  NewYork. 
Beaders  of  The  LrrKRART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


A  DOLLAR  RATE  BOOK  FREE 

TO  ADVERTISERS 

We  will  send  postpaid,  entirely  without  charge,  to  any 
business  house  that  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  adver- 
tising, a  copy  of  a  bound  volume  we  have  recently  ii-siied 
entitled  "Current  Itates  of  Live  Publications,''  giving  list 
of  leading  towns  throughout  U.  S  ,  populations,  principal 
papers,  circulations  and  publishers'  rates  for  advertising 
space  on  small  and  large  contracts.  Regular  price  of  this 
Volume  is  91. — We  will  send  free  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

FULFORD,  PAINTER  &  TOBEY,  Inc. 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

U.  \V.  for.  Wabash  Ave.  and  liatidolpli  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Individual  Communion 

rtllffifc       Send  for /rpp  cutalogu* 
V/U*-***.^-     aiiii  list  of  u.sers. 
flANITAKY  r;oMl« UNION  OUTFIT  OO^ 
Box    L  UodiMtw,  N,  Y. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

r^est  Nursery.      OTHERS    FAIL 
Fruit  Book  Free.    Result  of  78  years'  experience 

STARK  BROS ,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Oaosvllle,  N.  Y.;  Etc 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  831.    g-Q^. 

No.  831. 

R  x  K  r.  P  KtxP(Kt6)ch     Q-R  3,  mate 

K  X  K  R  K  X  Kt 

KtxP(B6)ch        Q— Kt  -,.  male 

3- 


K  X  g  R  K  X  Kt 
R  X  Kt  ch 


R— Q  3,  mate 


Kt-B  6  ch  K  X  K  (Q  4) 

RxKtch  R-K  P.  3,  mate 

I.  2. 3- 

Kt— g6ch  K  .\  K  (I!  4) 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H  ,  University  of  Virfrinia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Hethlehein.  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  Ci.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  BirniinRham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  E.  N. 
K  ,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  F.Gamafje,  Westboro,  Mass.; 
R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia;  W.  T.  St. 
Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  E.  A.  C, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Ferris.  Chester.  Pa.;  O. 
C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  I>r.  E.  B.  Kirk,  .Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  A  Knight.  Tyler,  Tex.;  G.  Patter- 
son. Winnipeg,  Can.;  "Twenty-three,''  Philadel- 
phia; Chess-Club.  Ourav.  Col  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  S  .  Gen- 
eva. N.  Y.;  W.  B.  Hall.,  Marion,  Kan.;  W.  K. 
Greely,  Boston  ;  W.  Rech,  F"reeport,  111. 

831  :  J.  L.  Cardor.o,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  D,  H.  Wilt- 
sie.  Jamestown,  N.  Y;  I)r.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hac- 
kett.  Ark.;  Z.  G.,  Detroit ;  A.  S.  B.,  North  Ber- 
wick, Me. 

832:  The  Rev.  P.  D.  Thompson,  East  New  Mar- 
ket, Md. 

Comments  C831):  "An  ingenious  threat"— G.  D.; 
"  (iood  key,  but  too  many  duals"— F.  S.  F. ;  "A 
good  study  "  J.  G.  L. ;  "A  thing  of  beauty  "—E. 
B.  K.;  "Pretty  as  a  bouquet  "—A  K.;  "Very  good" 
— "Twentv-three";  "Far  above  the  average" — D. 
H.  W.;  "Difficult  key  "— H.  W.  F. 

832  :  "The  violation  of  the  canon  must  be  over- 
looked in  order  to  make  the  figure  complete.  A 
work  of  genius  and  genius,  will  not  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  the  law,  all  the  time"— F.  S.  F.; 
"Beautiful  in  consti  uction  and  brilliant  in  execu- 
tion"—J.  G.  L.;  "Strange  key  for  a  first  prize"— 
W.  T.  St.  A.;  "Oh  !"— "Twenty-three  ;"  "An  inter- 
esting '  freak  '  " — J.  H.  S. 

While  the  author  of  this  problem  violated  a 
canon  of  problem-construction,  this  does  not 
render  the  problem  unsound.  The  rule  in  refer- 
ence to  the  key-move,  that  it  should  not  be  a 
"capture  "  or  a  "check,"  etc.,  is  something  like  the 
law  of  harmony  forbidding  consecutive  fifths, 
which  law  great  genuises  constantly  violate. 
Several  solvers  think  that  the  law  savs :  "you 
must  not  solve  a  problem  by  a  'capture,'  etc.  If 
a  problem  is  solvable,  it  is 'sound,' altho  it  may 
not  be  pretty. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  Dr  H.  W.  F.,  G. 
I'..  "Chess-club,"  A.  S.  H..  Dr.  R.  H  K  ,  and  Dr.  B. 
M.  Cromwell,  Eckhart  Mines,  Md.,  got  829;  W.  T. 
St.  A.,  829  and  830;  M.  Almy,  Chicago,  827  and  829; 
E.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal.,  827. 

End-Game    (May  2). 


ir/i 

//<•. 

1 

I',    X 

V  ch 

2 

R- 

K  8ch 

3 

4 

'l^- 

Kt  ch 
K  sqch 

5 

Bx 

Pch 

6  ()  X 

Qch 

7 

R- 

K  8,  male 

Q  X  B  fbcst) 
K  X  RCmust) 
g-H  sq 
Ji-K  3 (best) 
K  -  Q  sq(must) 
B  X  g(must) 


Any  other  play  by  Black  would  force  mate  in 
fewer  moves. 

The  Vienna  Tourney. 

The  ninth  and  final  round  of  the  first  part  of  the 
International  (Jambit  Tourney  shows  the  follow- 
ing score : 


II'.     /. 

TvhiKorin 7^  1 J^ 

lilKlmry    6  3 

Marshall ^'A  j'A 

I  cichniann 5  4 

Marco ^%  4H 


Mar'K^y ^'A 

Mirers 4^ 

Swidcrski 4 

Sthlcchlcr  , 


Gunsbcrg J^ 


In  this  firsit  part  of  the  Tourney,  White  won  18 
gameH,  Black  16,  and  11  were  drawn.  Tschigorin 
lost  I  game,  to  Maroczy,  and  "  drew  "  with  Pills- 
bury,  winning  the  others.  PilUbury  lost  only  i 
game,  to  Marshall,  but  he  has  4  "  Draws,"  with 
Tschigorin,  Marco,  Maroczv,  and  Teichmann,  so 
that  he  won  only  4  games.  .Marsliall  won  5  games, 
drew  I  with  Sihlechter,  but  he  lost  3  games,  to 
Marco,  Teichmann,  and  Tschigorin.  Mnroc7,y  won 
only  2  games,  from  Marco  and  Tschigorin  ;  he  lost 
a,  and  drew  5. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SHALL   WE   SEND   A   PROTEST  TO   RUSSIA? 

WILL  our  "reformed  poet  in  the  frock-coat  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  "  send  a  protest  to  Russia  against  the  massacre  of 
Jews  at  Kishineff,  asks  the  New  York  American,  a  Democratic 
paper  whose  editor,  Mr.  Hearst,  was  recently  elected  to  Con- 
gress. If  he  will  not  do  so,  the  same  paper  proceeds,  then  Rus- 
sia's rulers  will  hear  from  Congress,  and  "they  will  know  when 
they  hear  from  Congress  that  they  are  hearing  FROM  THE 
POWER  THAT  MAKES  TREATIES  AND  DECLARES 
WAR.  Let  Mr.  Hay  bow  as  politely  as  he  chooses  to  the  bear 
with  the  bloody  paws,"  adds  The  American,  warningly,  "that 
bear  knows  that  there  is  a  power  over  Hay,  and  from  that  power 
Russia  will  hear."  Mr.  Hearst's  paper  is  alone,  however,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  in  seeming  to  threaten  the  Czar  with  war;  and 
only  one  other  paper  that  has  come  to  our  notice,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Leader,  advocates  sending  a  protest  to 
Russia.     The  latter  paper  says  : 

"The  United  States  should  lead  in  a  protest  to  Russia  that 
will  stir  the  Czar  to  see  to  it  that  there  shall  be  no  repetition  of 
this  Kishineff  affair.  For  reasons  that  are  apparent  no  European 
nation  is  in  position  to  take  the  lead,  and  if  any  European  nation 
should,  its  motives  might  be  open  to  question.  But  the  United 
States  occupies  a  position  of  independence  and  at  the  same  time 
of  friendship  toward  Russia.  A  protest  from  this  country  could 
not  be  misinterpreted,  and  could  not  fail  to  bring  home  to  Russia 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  against  civilization  that  has  been  tol- 
erated if  not  encouraged  by  the  Government.     Russia  is  not  un- 


mindful of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world.  It  would  not  court 
a  second  formal  arraignment  from  a  Government  occupying  the 
important  and  yet  commanding  position  of  the  United  States. 
A  protest  from  us,  couched  in  no  uncertain  terms,  will  be  a  serv- 
ice to  humanity  and  to  civilization,  and  will  be  notice  to  other 
nations  than  Russia  that  outrages,  rapine,  wholesale  slaughter, 
and  unprintable  atrocity  must  cease  or  that  tlie  governments 
that  tolerate  them  will  be  held  up  to  the  lasting  scorn  of  all  right- 
thinking  people  and  to  the  condemnation  of  history." 

The  only  representation  our  Government  has  made  to  Russia, 
so  far  as  the  public  has  been  informed,  is  an  inquiry  asking 
whether  the  money  and  supi^lies  that  are  being  offered  from  all 
parts  of  America  for  the  Kishineff  sufferers  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Russian  Government.  In  reply  to  this,  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office  has  said  that  while  the  American  generosity  is  appreciated, 
there  is  no  need  for  relief,  as  the  wants  of  the  people  of  Kishineff 
are  being  looked  after. 

If  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  results  in  a  great  increase  of 
immigration  of  Russian  Jews  to  this  country,  our  State  Depart- 
ment may  make  this  fact  the  basis  of  representations  to  Russia, 
following  the  example  of  the  recent  protest  to  the  Powers  against 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Rumania ;  but  the  Washington 
correspondents  do  not  think  that  any  protest  will  be  made  unless 
such  an  increase  of  immigration  demands  it.  And  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  newspapers  approve  this  program.  No  American 
citizens  were  killed  or  hurt  in  the  Kishineff  riots,  they  argue, 
and  we  have  no  more  right  to  protest  than  Russia  would  have  to 
protest  against  the  lynching  of  negroes  in  this  country.  If  any 
foreign  Government  should  protest  against  our  lynchings,  says 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  it  "would  create  a  whirlwind  of  indigna- 
tion in  this  country,"  and  "Americans  would  resent  bitterly  what 
they  would  call  an  insolent  interference  with  their  internal 
affairs."  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  too,  recalls  the  lynch- 
ings of  Italian  subjects  at  Erwin,  Miss.,  and  remarks  that  "self- 
respect  requires  that  when  we  go  into  the  court  of  nations  we 
should  go  with  clean  hands."  And  the  Springfield  Republican, 
recalling  the  massacre  of  Chinese  at  Rock  Springs,  observes: 

"  With  no  Rock  Springs  massacres  to  our  credit,  no  slaughters 
of  Italians,  no  roastings  to  death  of  negroes,  no  lynchings,  no 
savagery  in  labor  wars,  America  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
tell  the  Czar  that  his  people  were  a  very  barbarous  set,  and  that 
all  of  us,  in  this  blessed  land  of  civilization  and  humanity,  were 
indescribably  shocked  by  the  reports  from  Bessarabia.  Until 
our  own  skirts  are  cleaner,  this  should  be  a  cardinal  feature  of 
our  policy — to  mind  our  own  Kishineffs,  and  pray  that  other 
nations  may  be  saved  from  the  brutal  and  passionate  excesses  of 
mankind." 

Even  if  there  be  no  official  protest,  however,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment can  not  disregard  the  indignation  and  condemnation 
which  the  Kishineff  massacre  has  aroused  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world.  This  "protest  of  humanity  against  inhumanity,  of 
the  modern  against  the  medieval,  of  light  against  darkness,  of 
civilization  against  barbarism,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  "a 
protest  more  formidable  than  the  combined  pronunciamentos  of 
Washington  and  London,  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna."  And 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  says  similarly: 

"Against  this  horror  in  Kishineff  there  are  already  protests 
which  the  Russian  Government  can  not  ignore.  Every  organ  of 
enlightened  opinion  throughout  the  civilized  world  is  crying  out 
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again;:!  it,  and  Russia  will  find  it  hard  to  evade  the  duty,  should 
she  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  searching 
out  the  leading  malefactors,  and  bringing  them  to  justice.  In- 
ternational public  opinion  is  a  force  nowadays  lot  to  be  lightly 
disregarded,  and  Russia  has  on  a  certain  occasions  shown  some 
eagerness  to  stand  well  with  it.  It  is  not.  of  course,  the  ignorant 
populace  of  Kishineff  that  is  jirimarily  culpable.  The  instigators 
of  the  riots,  the  sowers  of  the  seeds  of  race  hatred  and  supersti- 
tious fanaticism,  the  agitators  and  rabid  antisemitic  newspapers 
that  designedly  wrought  the  mob  up  to  its  murderous  frenzy — 
these  and  the  supine  or  implicated  local  authorities  are  the  ones 
that  must  be  punished  if  the  Russian  Government  is  to  clear  its 
skirts  of  the  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  outrage." 


PROSPECTS   OF  ANOTHER    PHILIPPINE 
INSURRECTION. 

1"^HE  quotation,  in  these  columns,  three  months  ago.  of  a  pas- 
sage from  the  book  by  "  Captain  Bellairs  "  on  the  Philip- 
pines, in  which  he  reported  that  the  Americans  in  the  islands 
were  expecting  another  armed  outbreak,  has  attracted  consider- 
able attention  in  Manila.  "Captain  Bellairs"  has  since  been 
written  up  by  the  New  York  Sun  and  Evening  Post  as  an  e.\- 
convict  with  a  list  of  aliases  like  the  catalog  of  the  cast  on  a 
playbill,  and  now  the  Manila  Times  comes  to  hand  with  the 
opinion  that  the  "captain's  "  prophecy  of  insurrection  is  a  "one- 
eyed  vision."  Against  this  view  of  the  Times  may  be  placed  the 
recent  annual  report  of  Governor  Taft,  in  which  he  expressed 
surprise  tliat  the  famine  had  not  caused  a  renewal  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  said  that  an  outbreak  of  ladronism  would  probably 
occur  in  Cavite  province  that  would  have  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  military.  Several  Manila  papers,  during  the  recent  ladrone 
uprising,  also  expressed  the  suspicion  that  it  was  part  of  a  gen- 
eral insurrectionary  movement.     But  7 he  Times  says: 

"So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  American  in  the  Philippines 
losing  sleep  over  the  prospect  of  that  air-blown  insurrection  so 
artistically  conjured  up  by  the  doughty  correspondent-captain, 
nor  do  we  apprehend  that  it  cuts  any  figure  in  the  calculations 
of  those  who  are  investing  or  preparing  to  invest  in  the  islands, 
even  when  such  investments  are  placed  in  the  provinces,  where 
the  full  danger  and  destruction  incident  to  such  a  calamity  would 
S(X)nest  and  surest  fall.  From  reports  which  we  have  received 
the  contrary  is  rather  true;  we  hear  of  several  haciendas  which 
were  destroyed  during  the  last  insurrection  being  restored  and 
the  buildings  upon  them  being  erected  even  more  substantially 
than  before.  As  the  owners  of  these  haciendas  are  Filipinos,  this 
fact  affords  the  best  sort  of  testimony  against  the  day  of  doleful 
doom  so  soberly  silhouetted  for  us  in  the  parlous  pages  of  'As  It 
Is  in  the  Philippines.' 

"As  to  the  danger  of  the  scouts  and  constabulary  deserting. 
Captain  Bellairs  must  have  known,  even  without  his 'staff  of 
local  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  islands,'  that  the  last 
thing  on  earth  which  the  scouts  would  be  likely  to  do  would  be 
to  desert.  He  must  have  known  that  the  scouts  are  recruited 
almost  entirely  from  the  tribe  of  Macabebes,  and  that  the  long- 
standing and  dea<lly  enmity  between  them  and  the  Tagalogs 
gives  the  strongest  kind  of  assurance  that  they  will  never  join 
themselves  to  the  latter  jieoplein  any  insurrectionary  movement. 
The  .Macabebes  know  all  loo  well  what  their  fate  would  be  should 
a  successful  insurrection  occur  in  these  islands,  and,  as  they 
value  their  own  lives,  they  may  be  depended  on  in  any  emci- 
gency. 

"As  to  the  constabulary,  we  are  likewise  not  worrying.  In 
not  one  but  many  instances  they  have  shown  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion and  a  devotion  to  duty  as  sterling  as  they  were  gratifying 
and  commendable.  Whatever  trouble  has  occurred  in  the  way 
of  defection  has  been  altogether  insignificant,  and  in  nearly,  if 
not  every,  case  due  to  some  private  trouble  or  grievance,  and 
not  to  political  motives." 


Ten  Filipinos  have  settled  in  Plttsburff.  Their  apparent  object  was  to 
locate  in  Rome  place  where  by  ten  o'clock  in  tht  forenoon  everybody  is  the 
same  color.—  The  Baltimort  American. 


THE  TULLOCH  POSTAL  CHARGES. 

SEYMOUR  W.  TULLOCH.  formerly  cashier  of  the  Wash- 
ington post-office,  has  thrown  something  like  a  dynamite 
bomb  into  the  midst  of  the  postal  investigation  by  making  public 
a  letter  of  charges  which  he  wrote  to  Postmaster-General  Payne  ; 
and  Republican  papers,  like  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Buffalo 
E.xpress,  and  the  Rochester  Post  Express,  are  demanding  that 
these  charges  be  probed,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  shield 
the  guilty  or  cover  up  wrongdoing.  General  Payne  has  referred 
to  the  Tulloch  charges  as  "hot  air,"  "glittering  generalities," 
and  "a  stump  speech,"  and  his  attitude  has  led  a  number  of 
papers  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion with  any  too  much  vigor  or  enthusiasm.  It  is  predicted  by 
the  Washington  correspondents  that  Congress  will  take  a  hand 
in  the  affair  next  fall,  demand  a  reorganization  of  the  department, 
and  oijject  to  making  any  more  appropriations  on  the  plan  here- 
tofore followed.  A  surprisingly  large  deficit  has  been  discovered 
in  the  rural  free-delivery  department,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  in- 
clination of  Superintendent  Machen  to  run  the  department  on 
more  of  a  political  than  a  business  basis. 

Perry  S.  Heath,  the  former  first  assistant  postmaster-gen- 
eral, whose  influence  placed  Xeely  and  Rathbone  in  the  Cuban 
postal  service,  and  who  has  been  under  criticism  in  other  postal 
matters,  also  figures  in  the  Tulloch  charges,  for  "it  is  straight 
into  Heath's  office,"  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
\ew  York  Evening  Post,  "that  all  the  lines  of  the  Tulloch 
charges  converge."  This  is  explained  more  fully  by  the  Balti- 
more Xeu'S  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"Ex-First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Perry  S.  Heath  is  the 
chief  culprit,  if  Mr.  Tulloch's  charges  are  true.  Nearly  all  of 
the  alleged  offenses  can  be  traced  back  to  him.  He,  Mr.  Tul- 
loch says,  violated  the  rules  of  the  department  by  ordering  the 
Washington  post-office  to  pay  bills  for  goods  delivered  to  a  sub- 
ordinate of  the  general  department.  He  approved  the  payment 
of  his  own  and  other  employee's  traveling-expense  bills  without 
the  required  departmental  checks.  He  authorized  the  payment 
of  a  bill  for  postal  furniture  to  Mr.  J.  Holt  Livingston,  when, 
according  to  Mr.  Tulloch,  Mr.  Livingston  himself  admitted  that 
his  company  hadn't  even  begun  to  make  the  furniture  j'et.  An 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Heath's — Mr.  M.  D.  Helm — was  vice- 
l)resident  of  this  company.  The  first  assistant  postmaster-gene- 
ral further,  says  Mr.  Tulloch,  ordered  the  purchase  of  some  pos- 
tal furniture  at  very  high  prices  from  George  W.  Cobb,  Jr.,  of 
New  York.  He  instructed  tlie  Washington  postmaster  to  turn 
over  the  route  books  of  the  letter-carriers  to  agents  of  a  private 
company  which  sold  family  letter-boxes.  He  appointed  friends 
to  sinecures,  approved  the  appointment  of  two  women  as  cleaners 
whose  names  were  not  to  go  on  the  payroll  and  who  were  not  ex- 
pected to  report  for  any  duty,  and  ignored  the  classification  act 
of  the  department  so  that  certain  clerks  were  paid  from  $200  to 
$3iX)  annually  over  their  lawful  salaries. 

"Mr.  Tulloch  gives  names  and  dates  in  these  instances  and 
many  more.  They  should  thus  be  capable  of  easy  disproof,  if 
the  charges  are  untrue.  If  Mr.  Heath  is  guilty,  however,  it  is 
the  Postmaster-General'sduty  to  see  that  this  is  established,  and 
to  show  conclusively  and  beyond  the  shadow  of  any  doubt  that 
none  of  the  present  officers  or  emiiloyees  of  the  department  are 
guilty  of  similar  practises.  It  is  his  duty  also  to  show  that  the 
indefensible  methods  of  accounting  and  auditing  which  made 
these  abuses  jiossible  have  been  abandoned.  That  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  dirty  linen  in  the  department  seems  to  be  bey«»nd 
question.  It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  not  washing  it  in  public,  even 
if  such  talk  were  not  intrinsically  opposed  to  sound  public  policy. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  for  the  G<ivernment  to  make  the  washing 
thorough  and  complete  while  it  is  about  it." 

Controller  Tracewell  has  issued  a  reply  to  Mr.  Tulloch's 
charges  in  which  he  avers  that  the  irregularities  alleged  were 
mainly  due  to  divergent  methods  of  accounting,  and  did  not 
arise  from  any  dishonesty  or  result  in  any  loss  to  the  depart- 
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SEYMOLR   W.   TLLLOCH, 
Formerly  cashier   of   the   Washington  post- 
offioe,  who  makes  charges  of  serious  irregular- 
ities in  the  Post-Offiee  Department. 


tnent.  Postmaster- G  e  u  era  1 
Payue  considers  his  reply  con- 
clusive, but  his  critics  want  the 
charges  investigated. 

It  is  considered  pretty  well 
established  that  the  various 
leakages  in  the  postal  service 
have  aggregated  a  large  sum 
annually,  enough,  perhaps,  to 
have  paid  the  deficit.  The  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat  says 
ou  this  point : 

"  The  postal  receipts  of  the 
country  are  in  excess  of  $130,- 
000,000.  The  divisions  over 
which  George  \V.  Beavers  and 
August  W.  Machen  presided  ex- 
pended annually  one-half  of  this 
sum.  Beavers  resigned  rather 
than  face  an  investigation. 
His  division  purchased  the  post- 
office  supplies.  Machen  an- 
nounced when  the  charges  were 
preferred   against   him   that   he 


PERRY  S.   HEATH, 

Formerly  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. "It  is  straight  into  Heatii's  office  that  all 
the  lines  of  the  Tulloch  charges  converge." 


Copyright  by  J.  E.  Purdy,  Boston. 

I'OSTMASTER-GE.NERAL  PAYNE, 

Who  calls  the  Tulloch  charges  "hot  air  "  and 

"glittering  generalities." 


ernment  money  there  has  been 
every  opportunity  for  fraud,  as 
there  was  no  cliance  of  detect- 
ing a  fraud  when  committed. 
The  irregularities  that  have  pre- 
vailed and  tliat  are  semi-con- 
fessed by  resignations  have  been 
mainly  in  the  Division  of  Allow- 
ances and  the  Free  Delivery 
system.  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  which  has  given  the 
subject  considerable  attention, 
declares  that  the  evidences  of 
waste  and  extravagance  in  these 
departments  have  convinced 
those  conversant  with  develop- 
ments that  correct  business 
methods  in  all  departments 
would  have  resulted  in  a  suf- 
ficient saving  to  have  prevented 
the  post-office  deficit.  The  in- 
creased compensation  of  letter- 
carriers  for  rural  and  city  routes 
would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  caused  a  deficit  had  good 
business  management  prevailed. 


FOURTH-ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER-GENKRAL 

BRISTOW, 

Who  is  conducting  the  Postal  Investigation.     Mr. 

Bristow  unearthed  the  postal  scandals  in  Cuba. 


"THEY   WON'T   COME   OFF  !" 

— Harper's  Vl'eekly. 


would  not  resign 
under  fire,  but  would 
fight  it  out,  but  he 
was  removed  by  Mr. 
Payne  under  in- 
struction from  the 
President. 

"It  has  come  to 
light  that  there  is  no 
adequate  system  of 
auditing  accounts  in 
the  Post-Office  De- 
partment and  that 
practically  no 
checks  have  been 
imposed  on  the 
heads  of  depart- 
ments. Thus,  in 
handling    the    gov- 


With  the  revelations 
regarding  two  im- 
portant divisions 
staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  Postmas- 
ter-(ieneral  has  in- 
creased the  scope  of 
General  Bristow's 
investigations  to  in- 
clude all  important 
post-offices  in  the 
country.  An  inves- 
tigation upon  such  a 
mammoth  scale  has 
never  been  attempt- 
ed in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Govern- 
ment. One  Post- 
master-General has 


rr   WILL   (M!T 

—  The  Is'evu  York  Herald. 
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Each  io  iiii-;  oiukk— "I'll  bet  if  we  jump  off 
here  you  will  be  hurt  more  than  I  will." 

—  The  Denver  Xews. 

followed  another,  and  permitted  the  vast 
and  increasing  revenues  to  be  expended 
without  effort  to  evolve  a  comprehensive 
system  of  checking  accounts  which  would 
guarantee  protection  to  the  Government. 
This  work  the  present  Postmaster-General 
or  his  successor  will  have  to  do. 

"A  great  deal  of  overhauling  will  be 
necessary  to  put  the  Post-Ofhce  Depart- 
ment on  a  proper  basis  of  efficiency  ;  and 
Congress  will  have  to  do  the  work.  An  ex- 
cellent suggestion  is  that  the  assistant  at- 
torney-general for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the 
Attorney-General  instead  of  by  the  Post- 
master-General, as  this  will  prove  some 
check  on  the  department." 

The  Republican  Chicago  Tribune  de- 
mands that  the  investigation  be  thorough- 
going and  impartial.     It  says: 

"Tlie  Republican  party  when  in  power 
never  has  been  afraid  to  investigate  the  alleged  misconduct  of  its  oflicials  and  punish 
them  if  they  deserved  it.  It  has  had  the  wisdom  to  know  tliat  rumors  of  corruption 
exaggerate  facts  and  do  more  harm  than  the  truth  can,  no  matter  how  disagreeable 
it  may  be.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  party  always,  when  suspicion  of  wrong  was 
simmering,  to  'take  the  lid  off  '  the  pot  and  let  the  steam  escape.  That  is  a  policy  to 
which  the  party  should  adhere,  not  merely  because  it  is  honest  but  because  it  is  ex- 
pedient. There  should  be  no  deviation  from  it  because  a  veteran  iKilitician  in  office 
does  not  like  to  expose  malfeasance  in  his  department.  .  .  . 

"The  charges  are  to  be  investigated,  but  the  Postmaster-General  is  not  in  symjiatiiy 
with  the  investigation.  He  has  endeavored  to  make  it  ineffective  by  stopping  the 
mouths  of  witnes.ses.  He  has  said  that  if  the  name  of  any  man  wlio  held  a  sinecure 
office  is  given  him  he  will  have  that  person  sued  on  the  charge  of  stealing  money  from 
the  United  States.     The  sinecurists  will  be  dumb  when  asked  for  infurmalion. 

"It  is  time  for  the  President  to  intervene.  He  abhors  the  policy  of  suppressing 
wrongdoing.  He  has  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage,  and  he  believes  in  exposing 
crime  and  punishing  the  criminal,  no  matter  where  tiie  blow  falls.  He  should  turn 
his  thoughts  for  a  moment  from  the  Yoscmite  to  affairs  at  Washington,  and  direct 
peremptorily  the  Postmaster-General  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  and  expose  rascality  and  misdoing,  no  matter  who  the  culjirits  may  be." 


TROUBLES  OF   A    LABOR   MAYOR. 

stoker  mayor'  of  Bridgeport  has  got  into  the  tiery  furnace  this  time," 
remarks  the  Springtield  Republican,  in  commenting  on  the  troubles  of  Den- 
nis Mulvihill.  the  "labor  mayor"  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Bridgeport  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  street-car  strike,  which  has  been  marked  by  a  number  of  small  riots,  and  it  is 
charged  by  the  mayor's  critics  that  his  sympathy  with  the  unionists  has  encouraged 
them  to  violence.  He  has  "done  more  to  incite  riot  than  all  other  causes  combined." 
said  one  critic  at  a  law  and  order  conference.  The  "limit"  was  reached  when  the 
mayor  interfered  with  two  officers  who  had  arrested  a  rioter,  and  instructed  them 
to  release  him.  The  sheriff  and  police  authorities  thereupon  held  a  consultation 
with  Mayor  ^lulvihill,  and  presented  matters  to  him  in  such  a  light  that  he  agreed 
to  surrender  all  control  over  the  police  power.  A  movement  is  afoot  to  have  the  state 
legislature  curtail  his  authority  still  further,  but  this  the  mayor  resents.  He  says,  in  a 
newspaper  interview : 

"  I  am  the  mayor  of  Bridgeport,  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  legislature  can  not 
take  away  from  me  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  people.  I  have  done  only  what  I 
believed  to  be  my  duty,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  You  may  have  observed  that 
the  greater  number  of  my  opponents  are  Republicans.  The  whole  thing  is  merely 
political  capital  that  they  are  trying  to  make  out  of  this  situation. 

"The  rights  of  the  laboring  men  will 
be  respected  in  Bridgeport  while  I  am 
mayor.     I  am  not  a  silk-stocking  mayor. " 

Mr.  Mulvihill  was  a  good  stoker  before 
he  was  elected  to  the  mayor's  chair,  and 
the  New  York  Times  thinks  that  Bridge- 
port would  have  been  wiser  if  it  had  kept 
him  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  doing 
so  well.     It  says  : 

"  Organized  labor  wanted  a  representa- 
tive in  the  mayor's  office,  and  Mr.  Mul- 
vihill was  nominated  and  elected.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  stoker  is  not  to  his 
discredit.  He  may  have  been  a  very 
good  stoker  and  entitled  to  the  confi- 
dence of  his  employers  and  the  respect  of 
air  good  citizens.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  that  his  training  in  passing  coal 
no  more  fitted  him  for  the  mayoralty 
than  it  would  for  the  presidency  of  the 


DKMS  MLI.Vmil.L, 

The   "  labor  mayor  "  of   Hridj^eport,  Cotin.,  who 

has  abdicated  his  control  of  the  police. 


Wk  are  relicTcd  to  learn  Ihnt  the  Dcchirntion  of  Independence  has  been  sequestered  in  a  wife  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  not  In  the  PoBl-office  Ucpartnient.—  The  Philadelf'hi.i  Xorth  .Imericun. 


The  walking  dclcgatt 


.nliiihteniDg  the  world. 
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company  he  worked  for  or  for  the  control  of  a  national  bank.  He 
began  his  administration  by  vetoing  necessary  public  appro- 
priations, and  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  a  proper 
liberality  in  public  expenditure  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
city's  business  and  reckless  extravagance,  he  carried  economy 
too  far.  Ever  since  he  has  maintained  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  public  improvements  demanded  by  the  growth  of  the  city. 
In  these  matters  he  may  have  been,  and  perhaps  was.  honestly 
mistaken.  The  practical  problems  of  municipal  finance  were 
as  far  beyond  his  comprehension  as  astronomical  calculations. 
The  business,  part  of  his  administration  has  been  a  failure  for 
the  good  reason  that  he  is  not  a  business  man  and  is  incapable 
of  looking  at  anything  from  the  business  point  of  view." 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note  a  commendation  of 
another  Connecticut  "labor  mayor" — Mayor  Chartres,  of  Derby 
—  who  was  borne  into  ofhce  on  a  trades-union  tidal  wave,  just  as 
Mayor  Mulvihill  was.  A  press  despatch  from  Derby  says  of  its 
carpenter  mayor : 

"The  direst  municipal  calamities  were  presaged  as  the  result 
of  hi.s  election,  but  his  administration  has  brought  very  little 
solace  to  the  prophets  of  evil. 

"In  his  first  year  he  was  confronted  with  $iS, 006  in  unpaid 
bills  from  the  previous  administration.  Without  any  advance  in 
the  tax  rate  or  the  stinting  of  any  department,  this  legacy  of 
indebtedness  was  paid  within  a  few  months.  Besides  this,  dur- 
ing his  first  year,  a  stone-crushing  plant  costing  $2,500  was 
established  and  paid  for.  the  city's  sinking  fund  was  increased 
$6,000.  and  $7,000  in  unexpended  revenue  was  turned  back  into 
the  city  treasury. 

"This  year  the  administration  has  had  to  meet  a  falling-oflE  in 
the  grand  list  of  $139,000  through  the  exemption  of  certain  prop- 
erty by  a  new  state  law,  and  the  necessity  has  arisen  for  in- 
creasing the  rate  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  in  order  to  meet 
maturing  bonds  issued  eight  j'ears  ago.  Despite  this  and  the 
further  circumstances  that  the  salaries  of  the  public-school 
teachers  have  been  materially  increased  this  year,  there  has  been 
an  advance  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  mill  in  the  tax  rate,  from  10  to 
10 '4^  mills." 


York    and  at    London  and    Paris.     Prior  to  1S59  it  had  even  a 
quasi  legal-tender  quality  in  this  town. 

"Much  more  than  the  majority  of  outstanding  Mexican  dollars 
are  outside  of  Mexico.  They  have  been  shipped  out  of  Mexico 
in  these  latter  days  as  mere  merchandise,  not  in  any  actual 
money  capacity  what.soever.  And  this,  in  the  view  of  Senor 
Limantour,  warrants  one  radical  provision  in  the  (Tovernment's 


MEXICO'S   NEW   CURRENCY. 

"  \  Tl  7  E  are  not  trying  to  make  Mexico  a  gold  country, "  says 
"  »  Jose  Yves  Limantour,  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance,  in 
explaining  the  new  currency  scheme  Mexico  is  about  tft  adopt ; 
but  the  American  newspapers  regard  his  denial  as  proof  either 
that  he  is  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  is  trying  to  soothe  the 
sensibilities  of  the  friends  of  silver  in  Mexico.  The  gold  basis 
"is  the  only  monetary  standard  his  description  will  fit, "says 
the  New  Y'ork  Times  ;  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  regards  it  as 
clear  that  "  Mexico  will  really  be  on  a  gold  basis  when  this  pro- 
posed arrangement  is  carried  out."  So  say  many  other  journals. 
Here  is  Seiior  Limantour' s  description  of  the  new  coinage  as 
reported  by  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

"There  is  to  be  a  new  Mexican  dollar  coined. 

"There  will  be  $100,000,000  of  this  coinage. 

"This  dollar  will  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  everj'  debt  and 
account  collectible  in  Mexico. 

"  Back  of  this  dollar — guaranteeing  it — will  be  a  specific  gold 
deposit  of  $25,000,000. 

"The  present  dollar  will  be  no  longer  recognized  in  any  legal 
sense  as  Mexican  money.  It  will  be  pushed  absolutely  into 
classification  as  merchandise.  Free  and  unlimited  coinage — as 
now  prevailing — will  be  abolished.  The  only  government  issue 
will  be  under  the  provisions  that  guarantee  the  new  $100,000,000. 

"How  much  Mexican  silver  money  is  now  outstanding?  No- 
body can  make  any  approximate  calculation.  Since  first  Mexico 
started  the  issue  there  has  been  emitted  $2,400,000,000.  As 
through  the  years  the  bullion's  market  value  has  fluctuated,  this 
output  has  naturally  had  many  changing  figures.  When,  afore- 
time, silver  as  merchandise  rose  to  high  figures,  ilexican  coinage 
had  its  chief  value  for  melting.  Time  was  when  the  present 
friendless  coin  went  current  readily  at  its  face  and  better  in  New 


JOSE  WES  LIMANTOUR, 

Jlexican  Minister  of  Finance,  who  is  designing  a  new  currency  system  for 

his  countrj'. 

new  fiscal  plan — tlie  provision  that  Mexican  dollars  of  the  pres- 
ent coinage  shall  not  return  to  Mexico  except  as  merchandise 
and  subject  to  an  import  tax. 

"It  has  been  necessarj',  of  course,  for  Limantour  and  his 
banker  associates  and  advisers  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that 
some  abnormal  condition  might  at  times  develop  to  affect  the 
status  of  the  new  coinage.  It  might  be  that  at  some  point  and 
in  an  extraordinary  situation  there  could  be  a  surplus  of  the 
government  coinage,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances shopkeepers  or  bankers  might  decline  to  make  ex- 
change with  buyers  on  the  fixed  fiftj^-cent  basis.  Therefore  this 
has  been  determined  upon  : 

"  Whenever  for  any  reason  a  surplus  offering  of  the  coinage 
shall  show  effect  upon  value,  the  Government  will  enter  the 
market  as  a  buyer  (for  gold)  of  whatever  volume  of  coin  offers  at 
even  the  slightest  fraction  below  the  guaranteed  parity.  And  as 
there  will  be  $25,000,000  of  gold  so  available,  $50,000,000  of  the 
coins  (one-half  of  the  total  issue)  can  be  thus  immediately  with- 
drawn from  circulation — held  ready,  of  course,  for  reutterance  as 
normal  conditions  later  demand. 

"  And  as  to  the  remotely  possible  complication  of  the  new  coin 
rising  in  the  market  above  the  Government's  guarantee  of  fifty 
cents  in  gold,  this,  too,  has  been  considered.  Upon  this  ac- 
count, indeed,  there  has  been  especial  safeguarding.  One  of  the 
important  functions  of  the  international  silver  commission  (con- 
spicuous members  of  which  are  now  in  this  city)  is  to  obtain  from 
the  silver-using  countries  of  the  world  an  agreement  that  bullion 
for  coinage  shall  be  taken  only  when  it  is  at  or  below  the  ratio  of 
32  to  I — cutting  in  two  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan's  16  to  r  prescrip- 
tion." 

This  change  is  expected  to  stop  the  disturbing  currency  fluc- 
tuations which  have  played  havoc  with  business  in  Mexico  and 
with  commerce  between  Mexico  and  the  gold-standard  countries. 
Mr,  Jackson  Smith,  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad,  says 
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UUK   WAKM.NU    KKOM   THIC    liRVANITE. 

—  The  Pittsburs  Gazelle. 


Gkover— "  Now  stop  looking  at  me  like  that!" 

—Harper's  Weekly. 


CARTOON    GLIMPSES   OF    MR.   CLEVELAND. 


that  the  currency  disturbances  have  brought  railroad  construc- 
tion in  Mexico  to  a  standstill,  and  that  construction  will  not  be 
resumed  until  monetary  stability  is  established.  "When  that  is 
accomplished,"  he  says,  "there  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  build- 
ing eras  in  Mexico  that  the  country  has  ever  seen." 


IS   GENERAL    WOOD    BEING    PERSECUTED? 

NOT  often  are  the  editorials  of  two  or  three  newspapers  made 
the  subject  of  disapproving  criticism  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  public  speech.  The  campaign  of  the  New 
York  Sun  and  Evening  Post  and  the  Memphis  Coininerciai 
Appeal  against  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  however,  has  apparently 
been  treated  to  this  unusual  attention.  For  about  two  months 
these  papers  have  been  assailing  the  general,  principally  by  try- 
ing to  show  that  his  rejiutation  was  in  large  part  created  by  an 
ex-convict  and  swindler  who  was  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent in  Havana,  and  who  passed  under  the  name  of  Bellairs. 
Then  about  a  month  ago  T/ie  E-c>enhig  Post  asserted  that  Gen- 
eral Wood  inspired  a  magazine  article  publislied  three  years  ago 
over  the  name  of  Major  Runcie,  attacking  General  Hrooke. 
Upon  investigation,  this  latter  charge  was  found  to  be  untrue, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  by  7'/ie  Ei'ening  J'osi  on  May  8.  Six 
days  later,  in  his  speech  in  San  Francisco,  the  President  spoke 
of  the  general  in  terms  that  are  construed  by  several  papers  as  a 
reply  to  these  newspaper  attack?  Referring  to  (Jeneral  Wood's 
work  in  Cuba  the  President  said  : 

"  He  was  put  down  there  to  do  an  ab.sohitely  new  ta.sk  ;  to  lake 
a  people  of  a  different  race,  a  different. speech,  a  different  creed, 
a  people  just  emerging  from  the  hideous  weller  of  a  cruel  war, 
beyond  what  we  in  this  fortunate  country  can  not  readily  con- 
ceive ;  to  take  a  people  down  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  in  the 
deptiis  of  misery,  just  recovering  from  sufferings  which  make 
one  shudder;  to  take  a  ]>eople  unlraiued  utterly  and  absolutely 
in  self-government  and  fit  them  for  it.     And  he  did  it. 

"For  three  years  he  worked.  He  establislied  a  school  system 
as  good  as  the  l)est  that  we  have  in  any  of  our  States.  He 
cleaned  cities  which  had  never  been  cleaned  in  their  existence 
l)efore.      He  secured  absolute  safety  for  life  and  j^roperly. 

"  He  did  the  kind  of  governmental  work  wliieh  should  i)e  the 
undying  lionorof  our  peojile  forever,  and  he  came  home  to  what? 
He  came  home  to  l)e  thanke<l  by  a  few.  to  be  attacked  by  others 
— not   to  their  credit — and   to  have  as  his  real  reward   the  sense 


that  tho  his  work  had  been  done  at  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  him, 
that  tho  the  demands  upon  him  had  been  such  as  to  eat  into  his 
private  means,  yet  he  had  willingly  and  well  done  his  duty  as 
an  American  citizen,  and  reflected  honor,  fresh  honor,  upon  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  army." 

"Tlie  dignified  rebuke  administered  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  is  deserved  and  timely,"  declares  the  New 
York  Times,  which  also  says  : 

"The  charges  and  insinuations  against  Gen.  Leonard  Wood 
appear,  to  date,  to  be  pure  calumnies,  black  lies,  and  base  inven- 
tions, such  foul  slanders  as  breed  in  mean  hearts  and  come  to 
expression  upon  coward  lips.  There  may  be  a  fool  or  two  in  the 
case.  We  see  evidence  of  the  credulous,  fly-gobbling,  helpless 
simpleton's  cooperation  here  and  there.  But  calculating  slan- 
derers and  schemers  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mess.  The  cam- 
paign ofWefamation  has  been  deliberately  organized,  the  mate- 
rial of  attack  has  been  accumulated,  forged,  and  purloined,  and 
fire  was  opened  at  the  moment  of  General  Wood's  departure  for 
the  Philippines,  and  has  been  kept  up  during  a  period  of  several 
weeks  when  it  was  impossible  tliat  the  charges  should  fall  under 
his  notice. 

"One  of  the  falsehoods,  after  being  exposed  and  exploded,  has 
been  withdrawn  from  service.  Others  are  kept  in  circulation, 
rather  in  tlie  guise  of  hints  and  insinuations,  furtive  poison  in 
defiling  ink,  than  as  ojien  accusations.  The  motley  trickster 
Bellairs  is  made  to  do  duly  in  the  meanest  of  the  charges.  Of 
course,  the  denials  and  di.sclaimcrs  of  Bellairs  count  for  nothing, 
but  they  are  every  whit  as  sound,  valid,  and  res])eclable  as  the 
innuendoes  of  the  creatures  who,  from  their  slieltered  obscurity, 
let  fly  tlieir  arrows  at  General  Wood.  The  thing  has  gone  far 
enough  now  for  the  syndicate  of  defamation  to  produce  proofs, 
if  it  has  any  ;  if  not,  it  can  keep  up  the  detestable  business  only 
at  the  cost  of  incurring  the  public  contempt."  ;^ 

"Bellairs,"  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald,  says  it  is 
"ridiculous  "  to  suppose  that  he  "  made  "  General  Wood.  "To 
believe  such  a  thing  jMissible, "  he  declares,  "must  stamp  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  tlie  Government,  generally, 
as  an  incompetent  lot  of  fools,  hypnotized  in  some  extraordinary 
manner  by  an  obscure  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press." 
And  The  Arniy  ami  Nai'v  lournal  (New  York)  says: 

"As  to  the  statements  of  the  New  York  .Vw// concerning  Bel- 
lairs. the  former  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  from  facts  within  our  knowledge,  that 
the   inspiration  to  that  attack  was  from  within   tlie  circle  of  the 
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army,  ami  that  its  real  purpose  was  to  discredit  General  Wood. 
It  is  wholly  unjust  to  hold  General  Wood  responsible  for  a  man 
who  so  imposed  upon  army  and  navy  circles  that  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Manila  and  was  given 
a  dinner  by  one  of  the  Service  clubs  when  he  left  the  islands. 
He  was  a  man  of  education  and  cultivated  manners,  and  as  the 
agent  of  the  Asscx;iated  Press  he  was  naturally  brought  into  close 
relations  with  public  ofticials.  So  strong  was  their  faith  in  him 
that  even  when  rumors  to  his  discredit  were  set  afloat  they  were 
not  believed  ;  for  it  was  easy  to  make  it  appear  that  his  associa- 
tion with  a  discharged  convict  was  a  matter  of  mistaken  identity. 
If  General  Wood  was  deceived  in  an  English  adventurer  so  were 
others,  and  the  general  should  be  fairly  treated  in  the  matter, 
even  by  those  who  think  that  he  has  been  rewarded  by  the  Presi- 
dent beyond  his  deserts  and  that  personal  partiality  has  led  to 
his  receiving  too e.xclusive  credit  for  work  in  Cuba  in  which  others 
shared." 

There  has  been  a  lull  in  the  attack  for  the  last  week  or  so,  but 
The  Sun,  in  commenting  on  the  President's  speech,  suggests 
that  in  order  to  show  the  "self-impoverishment"  of  General 
Wood  during  his  administration  in  Cuba,  the  accounts  covering 
that  period  should  be"  brought  from  the  dark  into  the  light"  and 
thoroughly  overhauled.      The  Sini  says  : 

"In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  earnest  remarks  at  San  Francisco  con- 
cerning unselfishness  in  the  public  service,  the  President  made 
the  remarkable  statement  that  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  at  Havana 
not  only  did  his  work  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  himself,  but 
also  permitted  his  expenditures  as  military  governor  to  'eat  into 
his  private  means.' 

"This  announcement  from  so  authoritative  a  quarter  indicates 
a  plain  duty  of  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

"In  justice  to  General  Wood,  not  less  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation's  self-respect,  the  accounts  of  the  period  of  military  occu- 
pation should  be  brought  from  the  dark  into  the  light,  and  sifted 
by  the  best  expert  skill  available. 

"It  had  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  military  governor 
drew  rather  freely  upon  the  Cuban  Treasury  for  his  official  main- 
tenance. Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth 
if  any  man  is,  asserts  on  the  contrary  that  General  Wood  spared 
the  Cuban  treasury  at  the  cost  of  his  personal  resources. 

"This  can  never  be  permitted  by  a  people  so  just  and  a  Gov- 
ernment so  well-to-do  as  our  own. 

"  Let  Congress,  therefore,  accurately  ascertain  from  the  actual 
figures  the  amount  of  General  Wood's  self-impoverishment  in 


the  public  service,  a  fact  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  by  the 
I'resident  of  the  United  States. 

"Then  let  Congress  vote  an  appropriation  suflicient  to  reim- 
burse General  Wood  for  every  dollar  necessarily  expended  by 
him  in  this  way  from  his  private  fortune,  with  interest  to  date. 

"After  Mr.  Roosevelt's  disclosure  of  the  circumstance,  apathy 
or  delay  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  department  would  be 
nothing  short  of  scandalous." 


REAPPEARANCE   OF   THE   CHAMBERLAIN 
TARIFF   SCHEME. 

THE  man  who  believed  in  the  law,  but  was  "agin  its  enforce- 
ment" is  recalled  to  mind  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  at  Birmingham,  England,  a  few  days  ago,  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  was  a  free-trader,  but  was  in  favor  of  setting 
up  a  preferential  tariff  system  to  promote  trade  with  the  colonies. 
"He  admired  the  free-trade  principle, "remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  "but  was  inclined  to  prefer  the  protective  practise." 
The  Colonial  Secretary's  speech  was  devoted  to  a  renewed  advo- 
cacy of  his  scheme  of  a  preferential  tariff  union  of  the  entire 
British  empire,  binding  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  to- 
gether in  a  commercial  system  that  should  promote  prosperity  in 
peace  and  patriotism  in  war.  The  colonies  already  have  tariff 
systems,  and  some  of  them,  notably  Canada,  admit  English  prod- 
ucts at  a  considerable  reduction.  England,  however,  being  a 
free-trade  country,  can  not  return  the  favor,  and  there  is  talk  in 
Canada  of  reconsidering  these  unreciprocated  preferences  given 
to  British  trade.  So  Secretary  Chamberlain  wishes  England 
to  set  up  a  tariff  system,  grant  the  colonies  preferential  treat- 
ment, and  bind  the  empire  into  a  vast  business  union. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  "is  a  man  of  sense  "  and  "a  practical  man  of 
business, "  declares  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  one  of  the  strong- 
est protectionist  papers  in  this  country  ;  and  The  Iron  AgeWywiik.^ 
that  "it  may  not  be  improbable  that  he  has  correctly  gaged  the 
predominant  sentiment  of  the  United  Kingdom."  "Mr.  Cham- 
berlain puts  it  mildly  when  he  says  that  the  strict  interpretation 
of  British  free  trade  must  be  abandoned,"  says  the  Detroit 
News,  for  "had  the  colonies  not  been  loyal  and  sentimental  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  a  modification  of  policy  would  have 
been  forced  long  ago  l)y  the  threat  of  a  disintegration  of  the  em- 


"  I  DENY  THAT  PUBLIC  SE.NTIMF..\T    IS    AGAINST    THE    NEW     PRESS 
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The  Outsiders— "Gee,  what  an  idea : " 

—The  Detroit  Nevus, 
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j)ire."  Several  of  our  proiectioiiist  i)apers  not  only  think  that  the 
Chamberlain  plan  will  strengthen  the  empire,  but  believe  that  a 
protective  tariff  will  stay  the  ebbing  tide  of  British  prosperity. 
About  as  many  other  American  papers,  however,  predict  the 
failure  of  the  Chamberlain  program.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
urged  his  idea  upon  the  conference  of  colonial  premiers  in  Lon- 
don last  summer,  and  the  general  impression  at  that  time  was 
that  the  attempt  was  a  dismal  failure.  The  idea  is  widely  enter- 
tained in  England  tliat  a  tariff  would  increa.se  the  cost  of  living, 
and  "however  powerfully  the  grandeur  of  the  British  empire 
may  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  British  voters,"  says  the 
New  York  Sun,  "a  signal  rise  in  the  i)rice  of  bread  would  strike 
home  to  tiieir  business  and  their  bosoms."  And  so  think  a  num- 
ber of  other  journals.  The  British  consumer  "can  not  be  per- 
suaded to  pay  taxes  to  stimulate  colonial  trade,"  declares  the 
Boston  Transcript ;  and  the  Springfield  Republican  remarks 
that  "the  masses  of  the  people  in  England  are  not  prepared  to 
suffer  from  an  increased  cost  of  food  in  order  to  benefit  the 
farmers  of  Canada." 


ONE   YEAR   OF   FREE  CUBA. 

WITH  enthusiasm  similar  to  that  which  marked  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  Cuban  republic  last  year,  the  Cubans,  on 
May  20,  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  their  independence. 
"It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  republic  of  modern  times  ever 
entered  upon  its  career  as  easily  and  successfully  as  Cuba  has 
done,"  remarks  the  New  York  World  ;  and  the  Brooklyn  Stand- 
ard Union  declares  that  Cuba  "has  established  a  record  among 
Latin-American  republics,  for  none  of  them  can  compare  with 
her  in  respect  to  the  auspicious  circumstances  that  mark  her  first 
anniversary."  Secretary  Root,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  island,  says  in  his  despatch  of  congratulation  to 
President  Palma  that  the  year's  work  has  "confounded  the 
enemies  of  Cuba  and  strengthened  the  courage  and  hope  of  her 
friends."  The  $500,000  net  surplus  left  in  the  treasury  when 
General  Wood  turned  over  the  Government  to  the  new  officials 
last  year,  has  been  increased  a  little  over  four  times,  the  amount 
in  the  treasury  on  March  31  being  nearly  $2,700,000.  The  public 
order  has  been  admirably  maintained,  with  the  exception  of 
strike  riots  in  Havana,  the  kind  that  frequently  occur  in  the 
United  States.  The  educational  facilities  have  been  increased, 
sanitation  has  been  maintained,  and  other  improvements  of 
many  kinds  are  being  provided.  To  .show  how  thoroughly  the 
Government  is  sustaining  the  sanitary  measures,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  death-rate,  per  thousand,  is  the  lowest  in  the  history 
of  the  island,  being  21.19,  while  in  Washington  it  is  21.21. 
Trade  has  increased  considerably.  We  learn  from  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  that  the  tobacco  crop  has  not  been  satis- 
factory because  of  unfavorable  weather,  but  that  the  sugar  crop 
has  been  the  second  largest  in  the  history  of  the  island.  The 
Cuban  legislature,  tho  having  had  no  experience  in  legislation 
and  therefore  working  slowly,  has  passed  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
the  $35.ooo,orx)  loan  bill,  and  a  tarifl  bill. 

•  This  record  speaks  well  for  the  Cubans  as  a  law-abiding  jjcojjIc 
and  one  capable  of  self-government,  remark  some  of  the  papers. 
"Few  people  realized  how  many  Cubans  had  governmental  ex- 
perience even  under  Spanish  rule,"  says  the  New  York  ]'A>ening 
Post,  "and  how  many  were  qualified  to  take  oflice  and  adminis- 
ter it  well."  When  the  government  was  turned  over  to  the 
new  officials,  many  army  officers  and  newspapers  predicted  that 
all  sorts  of  trouble  would  come  to  the  Cubans,  with  the  result  that 
after  a  lew  weeks  they  would  ai)ply  to  the  United  States  for  an- 
nexation, or  that  the  United  States  would  be  compelled  to  inter- 
fere. The  chief  thing  to  bring  about  this  would  be  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  grant  reciprocity.  The  Brooklyn  Eaf;le,  which  last 
year  took  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  permanency  of  the  new  Gov- 


ernment, says  that  "the  record  of  the  last  twelve  mouths  proves 
that  these  apprehensions  were  unjustified.  Cast  adrift  to  jiaddle 
her  own  canoe,  Cuba  has  paddled  it  with  skill  and  determina- 
tion." The  work  of  President  Palma  comes  in  for  considerable 
praise  by  the  press.  "President  Palma  seems  to  be  the  right 
man  for  the  helm  of  state,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union;  "he  is  patriotic  and,  withal,  level-headed." 

But  the  New  York  Sun  .sees  two  disorders  in  the  Cuban  body 
politic  that,  it  thinks,  are  a  cause  for  uneasiness.  The  first  is  a 
"cumbersome  and  unduly  expensive"  system  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment, which  is  provided  for  in  the  Cuban  constitution  to 
avoid  a  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  her  national 
organization.  Recent  attempts  to  enforce  it  have  been  met  with 
protests,  and  it  is  believed  that  Cuba  must  do  away  with  the 
system  or  run  the  risk  of  some  sort  of  internal  trouble.  The 
other  is  the  $35,000,000  loan,  with  which  the  Government  intends 
to  pay  the  so-called  liberating  army.  The  loan  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  Cuban  Congress  and  President,  but  there  is  a  hitch  in  the 
proceedings.  The  Sun  says  that  if  the  veterans  had  not  received 
encouragement  in  their  hope  for  a  speedy  payment,  they  would 
have  threatened  an  uprising. 


Extent  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase:  A  Correc- 
tion.— Napoleon's  ghost  is  rcpresenletl  by  the  cartoonists  as 
standing  transfixed  with  astonishment  at  the  tremendous  wealth 
of  the  "Louisiana  Purchase."  which  he  .sold  a  hundred  years  ago 
for  $15,000,000.  The  shade  of  the  emperor  would  perhaps  have 
fallen  in  a  faint  if  it  had  read  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  that 
region  as  told  in  an  article  in  the.se  columns  May  9.  In  that 
article  the  statement  was  made  that  Napoleon  sold  us  a  "million 
acres  of  wilderness,"  and  it  was  added  that  "the  wheat  crop 
raised  every  year  in  this  former  wilderness,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  products,  would  pay  the  $i5,ooo,oooa  hundred  timesover." 
To  raise  a  wheat  croji  worth  $1,500,000,000  on  a  million  acres  of 
land,  "to  say  nothing  of  other  products, "  would  require  a  yield 
of  about  2,000  bushels  to  the  acre!  It  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  Napoleon  sold  us  875,025  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, and  that  the  entire  annual  wheat  crop  of  the  country,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  raised  in  this  territory,  would  pay  the 
$15,000,000  about  twenty-five  times.  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
purchase  "has  added  fourteen  stars  to  the  national  flag,"  and  a 
map  was  subjoined  showing  that  it  has  added  only  twelve.  The 
other  two  stars  are  due  when  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
become  States.  This  interesting  collection  of  errors,  all  within 
the  space  of  five  lines,  was  due  to  the  simple  trustfulness  of  the 
writer  in  the  statements  of  newspapers  that  are  usually  reliable, 
but  which  seem  to  have  been  swept  some  distance  into  the  realm 
of  fancy  on  this  occasion. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Ii  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain  ;  except,  of  course,  when  China  is  a  party 
to  ii.—Ptici. 

Civilization  and  enlightenment  advanced  so  fast  in  Africa  one  day  last 
week  that  several  thousand  Sokotos  were  killed  in  the  crush.  — yA^  Detroit 
.\i-,vs-  Tribuue. 

It  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  at  length  discovered  that  the  fault 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ink  was  that  it  was  not  union-made. 
—  I'lie  Haltimore  American. 

It  is  reliably  stated  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  been  swindled  in  the 
purchase  of  bogus  art  treasures.  Well,  we  knew  it  would  take  nn  artist  to 
do  it.— 77/*  Atlanta  Const  it  ut  ion. 

ACCOKDING  to  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  it  is  a  crime  for  the  poor  to  bring 
children  into  the  world.  Perhaps  President  Koo.sevelt  will  agree  with  him 
when  he  reflects  that  the  poor  generally  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.— JV/r 
( 'liicago  Journal. 

ONKof  the  latest  and  most  popular  fads  with  tis  is  this  breakfast  fiid. 
It  is  simple  and  pleasing,  and  after  you  have  tried  it  a  few  times  you  feel 
like  a  new  man.  It  is  this:  You  get  tip  in  the  morning  and  eat  a  hearty 
breakfast.     It  beats  medicine.— 7'//^  Minneapolis  Journal. 

WllILK  traveling  on  skis  in  Yellowstone  Park,  the  President  fell  head 
first  in  a  snow-drift.  We  shall  expect  to  read  a  sympathetic  and  reminis- 
cent editorial  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Commoner.  Mr.  Bryan  had  a  similar 
experience  on  two  occasions.— 77/f  I'hiladel/'liia  .Vorlli  American. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


•' PREDIGESTED"    LITERATURE. 

IN  a  recent  issue  ot  1  it,-  Hook  lovers'  Magazine,  an  American 
novelist,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Spearman,  enters  a  plea  for  the  "art 
of  skipping."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say.  he  athrnis.  that  "the 
whole  body  of  literature,  as  we  know  it,  stands  for  no  art  so 
much  as  that  of  skipping.  The  forgotten,  the  lost,  the  buried 
tomes,  represent  what  the  world  has  skipped."     He  continues: 

"The  trouble  with  our  dutiful  American  booklover  is  that  he 
feels  a  question  of  conscience  in  skipping.  No  scruple  could  be 
more  strained.  Is  not  every  book  provided  for  his  recreation  of 
value  largely  in  proportion  to  the  author's  own  master}'  of  the 
art  of  skipping?  Every  book  that  charms  its  reader  does  so  not 
alone  by  what  it  provides  ;  it  charms  by  what  it  omits. 

"Let  the  booklover  cultivate  the  art  of  skipping.  It  is  an  art, 
and  it  may  be  learned,  mastered  even,  by  the  average  reader. 
Follow  your  own  instinct  in  it ;  nothing  in  the  art  of  skipping  is 
so  sure  as  your  own  instinct.  Read  while  your  book  holds  you. 
The  booklover  offers  himself  a  willing  victim  to  his  author. 
■  Here,'  he  says  in  effect,  'is  my  attention.  If  you  can  hold  it, 
you  are  welcome  to  it.  I  rather  hope  you  can  hold  it.'  The 
battle  is  on.  Does  your  interest  lag?  Along  paragraph  stares 
at  you?  Take  the  first  sentence  and  jump  straight  to  the  last. 
Is  the  subject  still  the  same?  Go  ahead.  Has  the  subject 
changed?  Dip  into  the  middle  of  the  paragraph.  A  glance 
gives  you  the  connection  and  again  you  are  away  at  a  canter : 
before  you  know  it  you  are  reading  in  lines  and  paragraphs  in- 
stead of  in  words  and  sentences. 

"Then  comes  something  you  want — every  word  of  it.  You 
read  contentedly  on  till  an  inward  monitor  stirs  and,  like  a  mas- 
ter, you  resume  the  art ;  one  glance,  one  page.  If  you  go  too 
far,  as  you  easily  may,  retrace.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  compelled 
by  your  author  to  do  so ;  but,  above  all,  follow  your  instinct,  the 
instinct  of  selection,  the  first  and  greatest  of  natural  instincts — 
and  soon  you  will  be  looking  for  something  to  read.  ^loreover, 
you  will  feel  after  the  e-xercise  of  this  instinct  the  beginning  of 
your  own  conclusions  on  literature  and  life.  Selection  makes 
one  think.  The  booklover  who  can  select  for  his  own  needs  out 
of  what  has  been  provided  for  all  is  not  far  from  being  already 
a  capable  critic.  Taste  many  books  ;  hold  fast  to  those  that 
your  instinct  approves." 

The  Springfield  Republicati  considers  this  very  bad  advice, 
and  devotes  nearly'  two  columns  to  a  rebuttal  of  Mr.  Spearman's 
argument  on  behalf  of  "predigested "  literature.  It  says,  in 
part : 

"  How  many  readers  there  are  who  read  after  this  lazy  fashion, 
and  how  many  writers  there  are  who  feel  compelled  to  cater  to 
their  laziness.  The  question  which  the  average  novelist  anx- 
iously asks  himself  is  not,  'Is  this  good  art?  '  but  'Is  this  easy 
reading? '  Does  the  story  get  well  under  way  in  the  first  chap- 
ter? Is  everything  such  clear  sailing  that  absolutely  no  mental 
effort  is  required?  Is  everything  cut  out  in  advance  which  the 
average  reader,  for  wliom  the  average  novelist  writes,  might  be 
tempted  to  skip? 

"If  the  average  novelist  fails  in  his  estimate  of  the  mental 
grasp  of  the  average  reader,  he  has  the  average  publisher  at  his 
elbow  to  help  him  with  friendly  advice  and  commercial  experi- 
ence, cutting  out  descriptions,  abridging  conversations,  excising 
digressions,  getting  rid,  in  short,  of  everything  that  might  tax 
in  ever  so  little  this  precious,  coddled  faculty  of  attention.  The 
book  must  be  prepared  beforehand  like  a  predigested  food ; 
nothing  must  be  left  for  the  reader  to  do  but  kindly  to  allow  his 
eyes  to  rest  for  a  certain  number  of  minutes  or  hours  on  the 
printed  page,  after  which  the  contents  are  supposed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed. If  at  any  point  a  bad  symptom  appears,  such  as  a  ten- 
dency to  wander,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  preparation 
—a  hard  piece,  perhaps,  not  quite  predigested.  Out  with  it ;  let 
us  go  on  with  the  literary  maltose.  Unfortunately  with  many 
readers,  those  in  whom  mental  activities  have  not  been  altogether 
destroyed  by  predigestion,  the  method  defeats  its  very  end. 
Left  with  nothing  to  do,  the  mind  blissfully  wanders  off  into  quite 
other  pastures,  or  emerges  from  a  state  of  delicious  unconscious- 


ness from  tunc  to  time,  just  long  enough  to  make  sure  llial  all  is 
well  with  the  hero  and  the  heroine.  There  is  perhaps  something 
to  be  said  for  Mr.  Spearman's  remedy  as  a  specific  for  drowsi- 
ness— a  change  from  the  steady  jog-trot  to  a  lively  cross-counlry 
canter." 

The  Republican  traces  three  evil  tendencies  in  American  lic- 
lion  to  a  prevailing  "appeal  to  the  lazy  reader. "  The  first  is 
toward  undue  compression.  The  second  is  the  tendency  to  in- 
dulge in  "showy"  and  inartistic  beginnings.  The  third  is  the 
insistence  upon  a  sustained  high  key,  "a  resolute  fortissimo 
suited  to  the  ear  of  the  multitude."     We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"  In  any  sustained  work  of  art  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  keep  the 
tension  always  on  the  strain.  There  should  be  gracious  smiling 
valleys  as  well  as  mountain-peaks  in  the  landscaj^e.  Even  the 
longeurs  of  the  great  writers  have  their  function,  the  slow 
descriptions  which  the  hasty  reader  bolts,  the  painstaking  char- 
acterization of  people,  the  episodes  which  relieve  stress  or  retard 
the  action.  The  careless  may  be  impatient  of  the  elaborate  pedi- 
grees in  '  Henry  Esmond, '  but  how  they  add  to  the  solidity  of  the 
structure!  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  new  'Henry  Esmond' 
would  be  a  burden  to  the  book  reviewer  of  the  present  day, 
whose  desk  groans  with  new  novels,  and  whose  estimates  of 
them  must  inevitably  be  affected  by  the  ea.se  with  which  the 
contents  are  absorbed.  But  the  book  reviewer's  attitude,  as  he 
himself  well  knows,  is  essentially  a  false  attitude,  the  attitude 
of  one  always  in  a  violent  hurry,  and  it  is  not  for  such  that  mas- 
terpieces are  written.  The  mistake  of  too  many  writers  of  the 
present  time  is  in  paying  over-much  deference  to  the  man  in  a 
hurry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  nianj'  novels,  and  those  that 
are  read  ought  to  be  worth  serious  and  deliberate  attention. 
The  clipped,  noisy,  bustling  novel,  clamoring  on  every  page, 
may  catch  the  multitude  for  the  moment  and  figure  among  the 
'best-selling  books'  of  the  month,  but  its  career  is  brief.  'To 
say  what  every  one  has  said  and  say  it  as  tho  no  one  had  ever 
said  it,'  observed  Goethe,  'that  is  great  art.'  It  may  be  added 
that  the  great  novelist  is  a  novelist  who  writes  as  tho  no  one  else 
were  writing  novels,  and  disdainfully  refuses  to  raise  his  voice 
in  the  strident  clamor  of  the  multitude." 


THE   OLDEST   COLLECTION   OF    MORAL 
MAXIMS. 

THE  Presse-Papyrus,  recently  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt, 
has  now  been  translated  by  the  famous  French  Egyptolo- 
gist, Philippe  Vivey,  who  gives  some  interesting  data  as  to  its 
character  and  contents.  The  document  was  originally  found  in 
Thelies,  and  was  written  about  2600  b. c. ,  being  the  oldest  collec- 
tion of  moral  maxims  known.  The  first  two  pages  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Prefect  Kakimna,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  King 
Senoferus,  of  the  third  dynasty  (3900  B.C.).  The  second  and 
larger  portion,  consisting  of  sixteen  pages,  is  the  work  of  the 
Prefect  Ptah-ho-tep,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Assas,  of  the 
fifth  dynasty  (3500  n.c).  This  man  had  attained  to  all  the 
honors  that  his  royal  master  could  bestow  upon  him,  and  in  his 
old  age  he  prepared  this  book  of  practical  wisdom  and  philoso- 
phy, primarily  for  his  own  son,  but  also  for  readers  in  general. 
From  the  translations  as  found  in  the  Berlin  Norddeidsclie 
Allgemeine  Zeitiing  we  reproduce  the  following  specimens  of 
this  ancient  sage's  wisdom  : 

"Be  not  proud  of  your  wisdom,  but  speak  to  the  ignorant  man 
as  you  do  to  the  learned.  For  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are 
never  closed,  and  no  savant  possesses  the  fulness  of  knowledge. 
But  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  wisdom  than  to  discover  genius. 

"If  you  must  deal  with  an  antagonist  while  he  is  in  anger  and 
he  is  more  powerful  than  you,  then  bend  j'our  neck  to  him. 
Since  he  will  not  permit  you  to  destroy  his  language,  do  not  in- 
terrupt him.  This  shows  that  you  can  keep  quiet  if  you  are 
opposed,  and  you  have  the  advantage  over  him  if  you  do  not  be- 
come excited. 

"If  you  have  the  position  of  a  leader  and  must  decide  the  fate 
of  many  people,  then  seek  out  the  best  way  that  you  maj'  not 
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suffer  reproach.  Do  not  intimidate  people  or  God  will  antago- 
nize you  also. 

"  If  you  are  of  a  company  who  are  taking  a  meal  in  the  house 
of  a  prominent  man,  then  take  what  is  given  you  and  bend  your- 
self humbly.  See  what  is  before  you,  but  do  not  stare  at  what  is 
blameworthy. 

"  Do  not  speak  more  to  a  great  man  than  he  asks  you,  because 
you  can  not  know  what  will  displease  him.  If  you  carry  mes- 
sages from  one  great  man  to  another,  then  do  exactly  as  you  are 
directed. 

"A  thousand  men  have  been  lost  on  account  of  their  enjoy- 
ment of  a  moment,  which  is  as  brief  as  a  dream,  and  they  reap 
death  as  a  consequence.  Be  on  your  guard  against  attacks  of 
evil  impulses. 

"  That  is  a  sad  sickness  that  leads  to  dissensions  between  father 
and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  causes  husband  and  wife  to 
despise  each  other.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  make  provisions  for 
your  house  and  will  preserve  a  pure  love  for  your  wife.  Fill  her 
stomach,  clothe  her  back,  and  care  for  the  wants  of  her  body. 
Be  affectionate  to  her  and  satisfy  her  wishes  as  long  as  she  is 
yours  ;  this  is  friendship  on  the  part  of  her  master. 

"You  can  manage  a  wife  better  by  persuasion  than  by  force. 
Be  not  brutal.  Then  she  will  take  good  care  of  your  house  ;  but 
if  you  cast  her  aside,  all  is  lost.  Rather  open  to  her  the  arms  of 
your  affection;  call  her  with  the  voice  of  love." — Translation 
viadefor  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    BACH    FESTIVAL. 

THE  musical  critics  of  the  press  have  given  a  very  imposing 
amount  of  space  to  the  third  Bach  festival,  produced  in  the 
little  town  of  Bethlehem,  *Pa.,  by  local  talent,  and  lasting  for  an 
entire  week.  The  festival,  which  ended  Saturday,  May  i6,  was 
the  third  given  under  the  same  auspices,  but  was  produced  on  a 
more  ambitious  scale  than  heretofore  and  attracted  music-lovers 

from  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  leader  and 
the  originator  of  these 
festivals,  Mr.  J.  Fred. 
Wolle,  has  had  a  chorus 
in  Bethlehem  for  fifteen 
years  singing  Bach 
music ;  but  the  Bach 
choir  was  not  organized 
until  1898,  and  the  first 
Bach  festival  was  given 
in  1900  ;  the  second,  last- 
ing tliree  days,  in  1901. 
This  year's  festival  was 
produced  by  a  chorus  of 
one  hundred  and  eight- 
een voices,  in  addition 
to  a  boys'  choir  of  fifty 
voices,  and  an  orchestra 
of  sixty  pieces,  most  of 
the  latter  coming,  not 
from  Bethlehem,  but 
Philadelphia. 

There  has  been  criti- 
cism, of  course,  especial- 
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The  originator  and  the  leader  of  the  Hach 
Festival,  held  in  Kethlehem,  I'a.,  and  at- 
tended by  10,000  persons. 


ly  of  the  orcliestra  and  the  soloists  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  press 
has  treated  the  festival  with  many  signs  of  respect  and  api)roba- 
tion.  A  general  idea  of  the  program  is  jjresented  in  the  f(»llow- 
ing  comment  written  toward  the  close  of  the  festival  by  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript : 

"In  order  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  spirit  of  the  fes- 
tival, which  is  so  unlike  any  other  American  music  festival,  let 
us  begin  by  referring  to  the  daily  events  not  as  concerts,  but, 
as  they  are  called  locally,  sessions.  .  .  .  Analysis  of  the  pro- 
grams shows  that  they  have  been  designed  to  set  forth  the  life  of 
Jesus  in   its  religious  significance  from  the   Protestant  point  of 


view.  The  first  three  sessions  dealt  with  the  Savior's  birth,  tho 
in  no  rigidly  precise  way.  Monday  evening's  session  was  a  pre- 
lude to  the  series  considered  as  a  whole,  the  religious  or  spiritual 
significance  of  the  prelude  being  indicated  by  the  choice  of 
'Sleepers,  Wake  !  '  as  the  opening  cantata.  This  was  associated 
with  a  general  hj'mn  of  praise,  the  '  Magnificat, '  and  the  two 
compositions  paved  the  way  for  the  presentation  of  the  'Christ- 
mas '  oratorio  at  the  two  sessions  of  Tuesday.  Christ's  mission 
furnished  the  subject-matter  for  the  sessions  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  Again  the  prelude,  or  in  this  instance  interlude, 
idea  was  manifest  in  the  presentation  on  Wednesday  of  two  siiort 
cantatas  whose  relation  to  the  subject  was  more  suggestive  than 
direct,  'Strike,  oh,  strike,  long  looked-for  hour,"  and  'I  with  my 
cross-staff  gladly  wander. '  Associated  with  them  was  the  sec- 
ond Brandenburg  concerto,  the  only  purely  instrumental  feature 
of  the  festival.  These  compositions  led  to  the  greatest  of  ora- 
torios, the 'St.  Matthew  Passion,'  which  occupied  the  two  ses- 
sions of  Thursday.  To-day  and  to-morrow  we  have  to  do  with 
the  ascension  and  the  proclamation  of  faith,  the  result,  so  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned,  of  Christ's  mission.  The  works  chosen  for 
this  phase  of  the  subject  were  an  Easter  cantata,  '  The  Heavens 
laugh,'  and  an  ascension  cantata,  'God  goeth  up  with  shout- 
ing,' to-day,  and  the  B-minor  mass  to-morrow." 

The  village  of  Bethlehem  was  settled  by  Moravians  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  who  brought  with  them  and 
have  retained  both  a  love  for  music  and  deep  religious  senti- 
ment. The  latter,  rather  than  an  artistic  purpose,  according  to 
The  Transcript  critic,  is  the  animating  motive  of  the  festival. 
He  writes : 

"There  is  one  salient  feature  of  the  undertaking  that  not  only 
came  down  from  the  first  festival,  but  that  preceded  it  during 
the  many  years  of  Mr.  Woile's  conductorship.  It  was  here 
among  tlie  people  before  he  was  born,  it  came  with  his  ancestors 
who  established  the  village.  This  may  not  be  defined  in  a  word, 
for  to  speak  of  it  as  religious  fervor  would  be  misleading,  but 
veneration  for  everything  that  has  to  do  with  religious  service  is 
its  common  manifestation.  That  is  the  .secret  of  the  festival's 
design,  and  it  might  have  been  inherited  directly  from  the  mas- 
ter composer,  whose  deeply  religious  nature  was  expressed  in 
his  life  and  works  alike,  and  to  whom  the  dedication  of  his  best 
thought  to  the  church  was  as  natural  and  unaffected  an  offering 
as  the  prayers  of  the  simplest-minded  pastor  of  a  country  parish. 
The  spirit  of  Bach  was  that  of  the  Moravians  who  founded  this 
town,  and  their  descendants,  little  affected  by  the  artificial  de- 
velopments of  modern  life,  have  retained  it  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  They  still  give  the  village  its  distinctive  character,  and 
while  the  transient  stranger  may  not  venture  to  arrive  at  a  final 
estimate  of  the  people — presumably  they  are  wonderfully  like 
other  people — it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  veneration  for  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  church  lingers  as  a  strong  if  not  domi- 
nating impulse  of  their  lives.  This  perceived,  it  is  a  quick  step 
to  a  perception  of  the  festival's  character  that  precludes  such 
critical  attention  to  it  as  would  be  proper  and  necessary  in  the 
case  of  a  secular  festival,  such  as  that  annuallj' given  at  Worces- 
ter. The  Bach  festival  is  not  quite  a  religious  observance,  but, 
given  in  an  ancient  church,  limited  with  the  single  exception  of 
tlie  Brandenburg  concerts,  to  religious  music,  it  is  viewed  by 
the  residents,  listeners  and  performers  alike,  as  much  akin  to  a 
continuous  service.  .  .  .  The  people  sit  in  reverent  silence  from 
beginning  to  end,  save  when  the  cliorales  are  sung.  Then  all 
arise,  and  tlie  audience  joins  with  the  choir  in  giving  vocal  utter- 
ance to  the  hymn.  Applause  at  any  time  would  be  sacrilege. 
For  the  most  jiart  the  people  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  music, 
facing  the  shrouded  pulpit.  Even  the  solo  singers  yield  to  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  by  refraining  from  festal  dress." 

The  verdict  jiassed  upon  the  festival  as  a  whole  by  the  New  York 
Tribune' s  staff  correspondent  represents  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  critics:  "On  the  whole,  there  were  more  shortcomings  in  the 
performances  than  in  that  of  two  years  ago  ;  but  they  were  not 
the  fault  of  the  choir,  which  sang  with  splendid  spirit  and  gave 
distinct  utterance  to  every  note  in  the  vast  and  complicated 
score."  Financially,  it  is  reported,  the  festival  was  a  success. 
The  nine  sessions  were  attended  by  10,000  persons,  one-third  of 
whom,  probably,  came  from  the  larger  cities. 
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FAILURE   OF   GREAT   WRITERS   AS 
DRAMATISTS. 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wing  Piiiero,  the  English  drama- 
tist, there  is  hardly  a  novelist  or  poet  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury who  has  not  essayed  to  write  plays  and  failed.  Mr.  Pinero, 
when  making  this  statement,  was  addressing  an  audience  on 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  a  dramatist,  and  his  address,  which 
is  published  in  full  in  T/m  Critic  (April),  is  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  three  plays  of  Stevenson's — "  Deacon  Brodie, "  "Beau 
Austin,"  and  "Admiral  Guinea."  the  last  named  being  the  joint 
production  of  Stevenson  and  Henley — and  to  a  consideration  of 
the  reasons  for  their  failure.     Mr.  Pinero  said  : 

"There  is  hardly  a  novelist  or  poet  of  the  whole  nineteenth 
century  who  does  not  stand  in  exactly  the  same  position.  They 
have  one  and  all  attempted  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  one  and  all  failed,  not 
only  to  achieve  the:\trical  success  but  even,  in  any  appreciable 
degree,  to  enrich  our  dramatic  literature.  Some  people,  perhaps, 
will  claim  Shelley  and  Browning  as  exceptions.  Well,  I  won't 
attempt  to  argue  the  point — I  will  content  myself  with  asking 
what  rank  Shelley  would  have  held  among  our  poets  had  he 
written  nothing  but  'The  Cenci, '  or  Browning  if  his  fame  rested 
solely  on  "Strafford  '  and  'A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon.'  For  the 
rest,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  all  produced  dramas 
of  a  more  or  less  abortive  kind.  Some  of  Byron's  plays,  which 
he  justly  declared  to  be  unsuited  for  the  stage,  were  forced  by 
hne  acting  and  elaborate  scenic  embellishment  into  a  sort  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  how  dead  they  are  to-day  !  and  how  low  a  place  they 
hold  among  the  poet's  works!  Dickens  and  Thackeray  both 
loved  the  theater,  and  both  wrote  for  it  without  the  smallest  suc- 
cess. Of  Lord  Tennyson's  plays,  two, '  The  Cup  '  and  '  A  Becket, ' 
in  the  second  of  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  given  us  one  of  his 
noblest  performances,  were  so  admirably  mounted  and  rendered 
by  that  great  actor  that  they  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  in 
the  theater  ;  but  no  critic  ever  dreamed  of  assigning  either  to 
them  or  to  any  other  of  Tennyson's  dramas  a  place  coequal  with 
his  non-dramatic  poems.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  many  plays 
— has  anj'  one  of  them  the  smallest  chance  of  being  remembered 
along  with  '  Poems  and  Ballads  '  and  '  Songs  before  Sunrise  '  ? 
There  is  only  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  no  poet  or  novelist  of  the  slightest  eminence  made 
any  success  upon  tlie  stage,  and  even  that  solitary  exception  is  a 
dubious  one.  I  refer,  as  may  be  surmised,  to  Bulwer  Lytton. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  success  ;  but  what  does  the  twentieth 
century  think  of  his  eminence?  " 

The  reasons  for  Stevenson's  lack  of  success  may,  in  a  measure, 
explain  the  lack  of  the  others,  so  Mr.  Pinero  thinks.  The  first 
reason  is  that  Stevenson  "failed  to  realize  that  the  art  of  drama 
is  not  stationary,  but  progressive."  In  all  his  plays  "he  was 
deliberately  imitating  outworn  models,  and  doing  it,  too,  in  a 
sportive,  half-disdainful  spirit,  as  who  would  say,  'The  stage  is 
a  realm  of  absurdities — come,  let  us  be  cleverly  absurd. '  "  Mr. 
Pinero  adds : 

"I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course,  tliat  this  was  the  spirit  in 
which  the  other  great  writers  I  have  mentioned — Shelley,  Brown- 
ing, Tennyson,  and  the  rest — approached  their  work  as  drama- 
tists. But  I  do  suggest  that  they  one  and  all,  like  Stevenson, 
set  themselves  to  imitate  outworn  models,  instead  of  discovering 
for  tliemselves,  and  if  necessary  ennobling,  the  style  of  drama 
really  adapted  to  the  dramatist's  one  great  end — that  of  showing 
the  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  while  Stevenson  imitated  the  transpontine  plays  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  most  of  the  other  writers  I  have 
named  imitated  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  difference  is 
not  essential  to  my  point — the  error  lies  in  the  mere  fact  of  imi- 
tation. One  of  the  great  rules — perhaps  the  only  universal  rule 
— of  the  drama  is  that  you  can  not  pour  new  wine  into  old  skins. 

"Some  of  the  great  men  I  have  mentioned  were  debarred  from 
success  for  a  reason  which  is  still  more  simple  and  obvious — 
namely,  that  they  had  no  dramatic  talent.  But  this  was  not 
Stevenson's  case.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  had  in  him  the  in- 
gredients of  a  dramatist.  What  is  dramatic  talent?  Is  it  not 
the  power  to  project  characters,  and  to  cause  them  to  tell  an  in- 


teresting story  through  the  medium  of  dialog?  This  is  liraviatic 
talent ;  and  dramatic  talent,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  is  the  raw 
material  of  theatrical  talent.  Dramatic,  like  poetic,  talent  is 
born,  not  made  ;  if  it  is  to  achieve  success  on  the  stage,  it  must 
be  developed  into  theatrical  talent  by  hard  study,  and  generally 
by  long  practise.  For  theatrical  talent  consists  in  the  power  of 
making  your  characters  not  only  tell  a  story  by  means  of  dialog, 
but  tell  it  in  such  skilfully  devised  form  and  order  as  shall, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  theatrical  representation,  give 
rise  to  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  emo- 
tional effect  the  production  of  which  is  the  one  great  function  of 
the  theater.  Now,  dramatic  talent  Stevenson  undoubtedly  i)0S- 
sessed  in  abundance  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  theatrical  talent 
was  well  within  his  reach,  if  only  he  had  put  himself  to  the  nains 
of  evolving  it." 

Mr.  Pinero  goes  on,  at  some  length,  to  describe  and  analyze 
Stevenson's  plays.  "Deacon  Brodie"  he  finds  "cliiefly  interest- 
ing as  exemplifying  the 
boyish  spirit  of  gleeful 
bravado  in  which  he  ap- 
proached the  stage."  His 
instinct  was  to  play  with 
it  as  he  had  played, 
when  a  boy,  with  a  paste- 
board theater.  "Admi- 
ral Guinea "  is  full  of 
beautiful  speeches : 

"What  chiefly  strikes 
one  after  seeing  or  read- 
ing the  play  is  that  Ste- 
venson's idea  of  dramat- 
ic writing  was  that  fine 
speeches,  and  fine 
speeches  alone,  would 
carry  everj-thing  before 
them.  I  can  picture  the 
collaborators  [Stevenson 
and  Henley]  sitting  to- 
gether and  discussing 
the  composition  of  their 
work  and  saying  to  each 
other,  'This  position,  or 
that,  will  furnish  a  capi- 
tal opportunity  for  a 
good  speech  '  ;  I  can  im- 
agine Stevenson  subsequently  telling  his  friend  what  a  splendid 
'speech'  he  had  just  written.  In  short,  'Admiral  Guinea'  is 
mainly  rhetoric,  beautifully  done  but  with  no  blood  in  it." 

"Beau  Austin  "  was  Stevenson's  nearest  approach  to  an  effec- 
tive drama  ;  but  the  same  faults  are  manifest  in  it,  so  Mr.  Pinero 
thinks.  "The  beauty  the  authors  aimed  at  was,  I  believe,  the 
absolute  beauty  of  words,  such  beauty  as  Raskin,  or  Pater,  or 
Newman  might  achieve  in  an  eloquent  passage,  not  the  beauty 
of  dramatic  fitness  to  the  character  of  the  situation."  Moreover, 
it  was  a  mercantile  rather  than  an  artistic  impulse  that  moved 
Stevenson  to  write  plays  : 

"When  Stevenson  says,  'The  theater  is  the  gold-mine, '  and 
when  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  tells  us  that  Stevenson  felt  that '  the 
prizes  of  the  dramatist  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  payment 
of  the  man  of  letters,'  the  implication  obviously  is  that  tlie  gold- 
mine can  be  easily  worked,  that  the  prizes  are  disproportionate 
to  the  small  amount  of  pains  necessary  in  order  to  grasp  them. 
That  was  evidently  the  belief  of  these  two  men  of  distinguished 
talent ;  and  that  was  precisely  where  thej'  made  the  mistake. 

"Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  while  he  was  in  Samoa,  and  years 
after  his  collaboration  with  Mr.  Henley  had  come  to  a  close,  it 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  friends  at  home  that  he 
should  once  more  try  his  hand  at  drama  ;  for  we  find  him  writing 
to  Mr.  Colvin  :  '  No,  I  will  not  write  a  play  for  Irving,  nor  for  the 
devil.  Can  you  not  see  that  the  work  of  falsification  which  a 
play  demands  is  of  all  tasks  the  most  ungrateful?  And  I  have 
done  it  a  long  while — and  nothing  ever  came  of  it.'  It  is  true — 
it  is  fatally  true — that  he  had  devoted  himself  in  his  dramatic 
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ventures  to '  the  work  of  falsification  '  ;  but  that  was,  I  think,  be- 
cause he  misconceived  entirely  the  problem  before  him.  The 
art — the  great  and  fascinating  and  most  difficult  art — of  the 
modern  dramatist  is  nothing  else  than  to  achieve  that  compres- 
sion of  liie  which  the  stage  undoubtedly  demands  luithotit  falsi- 
fication. If  Stevenson  had  ever  mastered  that  art — and  I  do  not 
question  that  if  he  had  properly  conceived  it  he  had  it  in  him  to 
master  it — he  might  have  found  the  stage  a  gold-mine,  but  he 
would  have  found,  too,  that  it  is  a  gold-mine  which  can  not  be 
worked  in  a  smiling,  sportive,  half-contemptuous  spirit,  but  only 
in  the  sweat  of  the  brain  and  with  every  mental  nerve  and  sinew 
strained  to  its  uttermost." 


PLACE   OF    BULWER-LYTTON    IN   ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

WHILE  America  is  celebrating  the  Emerson  centenary, 
England  is  not  unmindful  of  a  centenary  of  her  own 
which  comes  on  the  same  day,  that  of  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord 
Lytton.  There  is  a  workl  of  difference  between  the  literary  im- 
press made  by  the  two  men  upon  posterity  ;  but  if  the  question 
of  literary  reputations  alone  be  considered,  the  case  of  Bulwer 
presents  facts  of  much  more  romantic  interest.  "He  invariably 
found  the  direct  road  to  the  great  heart  of  the  public,"  says  one 
critic,    "even   when    he   wrote  anonymously;  and  the  house  of 

of  Routledge  is  well 
known  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  for- 
tunes by  giving  _;^20,- 
ooo  for  the  right  to 
issue  a  sixpenny  edi- 
tion of  his  works." 

His  reputation  was 
not  with  the  critics. 
As  to  them,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Gribble,  in  T/tc 
Fortnig/itly  Review 
(May) ,  writes : 

"They  have  de- 
nounced him  as  a 
writer  who  must  have 
been  insincere  be- 
cause he  was  adapta- 
ble, who  followed  the 
fashion  instead  of  try- 
ing to  guide  it,  and 
who  cultivated  the 
Criminal,  the  Beauti- 
ful, the  Historical,  the 
Supernatural,  and  the 
Respectable  in  turn 
with  equal  devotion, 
in  compliance  with  popular  demand.  Imagine  an  author  trying 
to  write  on  Monday  like  the  author  of  'Jude  the  Obscure,'  on 
Tuesday  like  the  author  of  'The  Vultures,'  and  on  Wednesday 
liketlie  author  of  'Three  Men  in  a  Boat,'  and  you  have  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  Lord  Lytton  as  he  has  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
hostile  and  contemptuous  reviewers." 

It  is  not  with  this  class  of  critics  that  Mr.  Gribble  agrees,  for 
he  finds  that  "versatility  is  not  incompatible  with  individuality, 
and  individuality  limits  the  jjossibililics  of  artistic  insincerity." 
It  was  Bulwer's  personality  that  fascinated  the  million  for  the 
greater  part  of  fifty  years.  Mr.  (iribblc's  description  of  the 
novels  of  Bulwer  is  as  follows  : 

"The  fact  that  instantly  strikes  every  mature  reader  of  Lord 
Lytlfm's  novels  is  their  close  resemblance  to  those  works  of  fic- 
tion known  collectively  as  novelettes,  sold  at  one  penny  each, 
mainly  perused  in  the  kitchen  or  the  servants'  hall,  but  occasion- 
ally picked  up  by  graver  students  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
curiosity.  The  characters  are  taken  from  the  same  select  ujiper 
circles,  and  are  characters  of  pretty  much  the  same  sort.  You 
generally  have  a  beautiful  heroine,  the  conventional  model  of  all 
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the  virtues  ;  a  wicked  baronet  ;  a  foreign  adventuress  whose 
heart  is  better  than  her  behavior ;  a  ioundling  with  talents  and 
manners  above  his  apparent  station  ;  and  a  good  but  gloomy 
man  with  a  past  who  turns  out  to  be  the  foundling's  father. 
And  things  happen  just  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  hap- 
pen in  novelettes.  Virtuous  housemaids  are  betrayed  ;  heirs  are 
kept  out  of  their  rights;  marriage  certificates  get  lost,  and  are 
found  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  secret  drawers  of  escritoires 
that  have  changed  hands  ;  well-brought-up  young  women  are 
decoyed  from  their  happy  homes  by  perfect  strangers  who  give 
no  proper  account  of  themselves  ;  rich  men  'get  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,"  instead  of  obtaining  advances  at  the  current  rate  of 
interest  from  their  bankers;  and  British  tars  spring  from  dark 
hiding-places  to  confute  the  theory  that,  when  once  aboard  the 
lugger,  the  heiress  and  her  inheritance  are  the  property  of  the 
nearest  villain." 

Lord  Lytton,  we  are  told,  became  the  model /<i/-  excellence  for 
all  the  subsequent  horde  of  novelette  writers  and  his  qualifica- 
tions were  almost  ideal,  for  he  knew  things  first  hand  which  the 
ordinary  novelette  writer  had  to  guess,  and  he  treated  them  with 
a  "superior  condescending  snobbishness  "  that  led  a  writer  in 
Fraser's — possibly  Thackeray — to  say:  "Twaddle,  Bulwer, 
twaddle  ;  I  think  you  a  deserving  young  person,  whom  Nature 
intended  for  a  footman." 

His  excessive  vogue  was  coincident  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  when  sentimentalism  ruled  in  the  higher  realms  of  litera- 
ture. Having  grown  up  in  the  shadow  of  Byronism.  he  adopted 
the  Byronic  pose  in  early  life,  tho  he  afterward  claimed  to  have 
killed  it  with  the  rival  pose  of  "  Pelhamism."  To  have  been  one 
of  the  inciting  cau.ses  of  "Sartor  Resartus  "  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  place  in  literary  history.  Says  Mr.  Gribble 
further : 

"A  second  secret  of  his  success  may  be  sought  in  his  adroit 
use  of  melodramatic  effect.  A  typical  case  may  be  found  in  the 
scene  'Night  and  Morning,'  in  which  the  long-lost  marriage 
certificate  is  found  in  the  secret  drawer  of  the  writing-desk,  and 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  disputed  marriage  enters  just  as  the  first 
and  second  villain  are  discussing  how  they  shall  make  away  with 
it.  Not  less  typical  is  the  scene  in 'My  Novel,'  in  which  the 
resourceful  Harley  L' Estrange,  having  secretly  bought  the  yacht 
on  which  the  foreign  adventurer  has  arranged  to  abduct  the 
heroine,  and  concealed  an  English  crew  on  board,  springs  from 
his  hiding-place  to  confound  the  machinations  of  iniquity  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  These  are  .scenes  that  would  have  brought  down 
the  house  at  the  old  Adelphi,  or  anywhere  on  the  Surrey  side, 
and  they  show  us  the  fame  of  Lord  Lytton  resting  partly  upon 
the  same  foundations  as  the  fame  of  Mr.  George  R.  Sims." 

The  latter  part  of  Bulwer's  career  is  treated  by  a  writer  in 
Blackwood' s  not  as  an  exhibition  of  versatility,  but  as  a  regen- 
eration. "Had  he  died  in  1S45,"  says  this  anonymous  writer, 
"  we  might  have  been  wondering  to-day  why  he  and  his  age  took 
the  sentimental  cly-fakir  as  a  fair  example  of  the  Beautiful  and 
the  True."  "And  then — in  'The  Caxtons  ' — he  produced  a  work 
which  deceived  all  the  prophets,"  for,  casting  aside  his  twaddle 
about  Art  and  the  Ideal,  and  bidding  his  tearful  murderers  stei> 
aside,  "he  made  a  frank  return  to  the  best  traditions  of  English 
literature. "     We  quote  again  : 

"Of  course  the  result  was  neither  Goldsmith  nor  Voltaire; 
but,  when  all  deductions  are  made,  Lytton  presents  the  unaccus- 
tomed and  happy  spectacle  of  a  writer  who  achieved  his  best 
work  at  the  end  of  his  career.  And  the  achievement  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  his  case  because  he  started  life  as  a  jaded  miracle 
of  j)recocity.  He  had  published  the  verses  which  he  wrote  at 
fourteen,  and  he  was  in  the  thick  of  tlie  tnclce  at  an  age  at  which 
most  men  are  merely  sharpening  their  pens.  Vet  he  was  fresh 
enough  after  twenty  years  of  incessant  toil  to  evolve  a  new  style, 
and  to  i)aint  a  new  world.  It  is  tiiis  quality  of  regeneration 
wliich  seems  to  us  far  more  brilliant  than  his  over-praised  versa- 
tility. To  do  many  things  badly  is  not  the  high  accomplishing 
of  a  successful  career.  As  he  says  himself,  in  'The  Caxtons  '  : 
'In  the  mind,  as  in  yonder  chimney,  to  make  the  fire  burn  hot 
and  quick,  you  must  narrow  the  dratt.'  And  this  is  what  he 
forgot  to  do  in  the  old  fearless  days  when  he  was  'throwing  o(T  ' 
his  jjopular  romances — he  forgot  to  '  n.irrow  the  draft '  ;  and  the 
little  heat  that  there  was  in  his  mind  was  so  widely  diffused  lliat 
It  lost  all  power  to  warm  either  heart  or  head." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

A   SCIENTIFIC   STUDY   OF   LYING. 

'  I  MI.V  r  lying  is  an  evil   permeating  all  classes  of  society  and 

■*■  that  it  must  be  combated  by  education,  not  by  i)recept, 
are  the  conclusions  of  a  recent  psychological  investigator  of  the 
subject.  This  student,  M.  G.  L.  Duprat.  who  lias  just  issued  in 
Paris  a  book  entitled  "The  Lie:  a  Study  in  Pathologic  and  Nor- 
mal Psychosociology,"  asserts  that  lying  is  the  result  of  ten- 
dencies that  must  be  overcome  by  developing  opposing  social 
forces;  but  he  apparently  rejects  direct  moral  and  religious 
training  such  as  is  now  chiefly  relied  upon  for  this  purpose. 
Says  a  reviewer  of  M.  Duprat's  work  '\\\  \.\\e  Revite  Scieitdjique 
(May  2)  : 

"The  lie  e.xtends  through  all  civilizations,  into  all  classes  of 
sciciety,  through  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  In  spite  of  the  diver- 
sity of  its  forms  it  may  be  defined  in  general,  according  to  M. 
Duprat,  as 'a  means  of  suggesting  error — what  one  knows  or  be- 
lieves to  be  false."  It  is  a  psychophysiologic  fact,  as  is  shown 
i'y  the  neuromuscular  modifications  observed  especially  among 
untruthful  children,  and  it  is  also  a  psychosociologic  fact,  as 
shown  by  lies  due  to  social  causes. 

"It  is  specially  connected  with  the  imaginative  function,  but 
as  this  mental  function  is  always  dependent  on  conscious  ten- 
denciesor  on  desires  and  dislikes  unknown  to  the  subject,  the  lie 
ought  to  be  studied  particularly  in  its  relations  with  tlie  affective 
phenomena.  Now  these  phenomena  may  involve  an  abnormal 
activity  of  the  mind,  and  this  is  why  the  lie  may  often  be  a 
pathologic  fact  otherwise  than  from  the  social  j^oint  of  view;  for 
from  this  latter  standpoint  it  is  almost  always  the  effect  of  a  col- 
lective morbid  condition.  The  lie  is  consequently  always  im- 
moral, and  we  can  not  admit  that  liars  may  be  approved,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  motives. 

"  M.  Duprat  has  shown  that  lying  may  arise  spontaneously, 
apart  from  all  imitation  or  vicious  training,  solely  from  the  play 
of  the  imagination  and  of  tendencies  that  are  imperfectly  satis- 
fied by  the  natural  course  of  events.  Of  course,  education,  imi- 
tation, fashion,  habit,  strengthen  the  tendency  to  untruthfulness  ; 
weakness,  illness,  physiological  or  mental  incapacity,  the  absence 
of  the  higher  feelings,  the  arrest  of  intellectual  development,  or 
degeneracy,  may  favor  the  development  of  lying.  Finally,  social 
causes  such  as  war,  persecution,  popular  enthusiasm,  violent 
repression  or  coercion,  render  lying  almost  inevitable. 

"M.  Duprat,  in  summing  up  all  the  influences  favorable  to  the 
development  of  lying,  formulates  the  following  laws:  Un- 
truthfulness tends  to  develop  in  any  social  environment  as  this 
environment  becomes  more  complex  ;  individuals  are  more  prone 
to  lie  when  tliey  are  deprived  of  generous  feeling,  esthetic  or 
social.  .  .  .  Habit  renders  lying  easier  by  making  less  and  less 
painful  the  neuromuscular  inhibition  inseparable  from  dissim- 
mulation  of  the  truth,  which  must  take  place  at  the  same  time  as 
the  invention  of  the  lie. 

"While  showing  that  the  lie  depends  on  tendencies  that  are 
themselves  closely  allied  to  character,  temperament,  physiologi- 
cal constitution,  and  neuromuscular  activity,  the  author  also 
shows  the  vanity  of  the  pretensions  made  by  moralists  and 
teachers,  for  whom  the  strife  against  untruthfulness  reduces  to 
the  enunciation  of  a  precept  to  be  inscribed  in  clnirchesor  schools. 
Since  we  have  here  to  struggle  against  appetites  or  dislikes  that 
are  often  hidden,  and  even  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  they 
are  to  discover,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  removal  of  ten- 
dencies— not  of  artificial  tendencies,  but  of  those  desires  that 
belong  to  human  nature  normally  and  that  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  highest  sentiments  that  can  honor  humanity. 

"The  fight  against  untruthfulness  is,  in  fact,  a  phase  of  the 
fight  for  morality.  Now  we  shall  form  moral  beings  not  by 
formulating  commands,  but  by  favoring  the  development  of  the 
higher  sentiments.  There  are  social  forces  that  impel  to  lying 
as  well  as  psychological  forces  that  excite  it.  To  social  and 
mental  forces,  then,  we  must  oppose,  by  a  proper  education, 
other  social  forces  that  are  perhaps  of  slower  growth,  developing 
more  slowly  in  individuals  and  in  communities,  but  whose  ap- 
pearance and  evolution  will  aid  the  best  of  men— the  true 
educators. 

"To  bring  about  tlie  moral  education  of  the  people  by  develop- 


ing scientific  instruction  and  by  arousing  the  critical  sense  at  the 
same  time  as  generous  feeling — tliis  is  the  sole  means  of  striving 
effectually  against  the  forces  of  untruthfulness.  The  worship  of 
truth  demands  no  more  martyrs  ;  it  suffices  to  have  an  increasing 
number  of  the  faithful.  The  people,  after  being  brought  by 
science  to  the  possession  of  well-being  and  peace,  will  l)e  won 
over  by  it  to  the  love  of  truth  ;  the  pacific  extirpation  of  un- 
truthfulness, as  beneficent  as  the  bloody  extirpation  of  pretended 
heresies  was  maleficent,  will  be  the  effect  of  the  scientific  educa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  society." —  Translatio)i  ))iade  for'Vwv.  Lrn-.u- 
Auv  Digest. 


MUST   FOUR-FIFTHS   OF  OUR    MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS   GO? 

"I^'IIE  medical  school  that  is  conducted  for  commercial  reasons 
•^  must  go.  So  says  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  in  his  address  before  that  body 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans.  In  this  address, 
which  is  printed  in  full  in  Science  (May  15),  Dr.  Billings  calls 
attention  to  the  facts 
that  medicine  has  made 
enormous  strides  in  the 
past  few  years;  that  the 
old  proprietary  medical 
school  can  not  keep  uj) 
with  the  procession,  since 
modern  instruction  re- 
quires costly  laborato- 
ries and  apparatus  ;  and 
that  we  must  rely  in 
future  on  a  few  large  en- 
dowed institutions  that 
are  not  run  for  pecuniary 
gain.  This  reduction  in 
the  number  of  schools 
will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
country,  he  thinks,  for 
we  now  have  too  many 
and  their  graduates  are 
notable  for  quantity 
rather  than  for  quality. 
In  1877  there  were  65 
medical  schools  in  the 
United  States  ;  now  there 
are  156,  turning  out  an- 
nually over  5,000  graduates  who  are  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
practise  medicine.     Do  we  need  them  all?     Says  Dr.  Billings: 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  an  average  of  i  physician 
to  600  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
The  natural  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
deaths  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  make  room  each  year  for 
about  3,000  physicians,  based  on  the  proportion  of  i  physician  to 
600  of  the  population.  With  5,000  or  more  graduates  eacii  year, 
a  surplus  of  2,000  physicians  is  thrown  on  the  profession,  over- 
crowding it,  and  steadilj'  reducing  the  opportunities  of  tho.se 
already  in  the  profession  to  acquire  a  livelihood.  The  evil  of  an 
overcrowded  profession  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  complaint,  but  the 
cause  thereof  is  the  important  point  for  us  to  consider  and,  if 
possible,  remove.  To  correct  the  evil,  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  a  medical  degree  may  be  secured  in  this  country  must  be 
diminished.  As  before  stated,  there  are  now  156  medical  schools 
in  the  country.  .  .  ,  In  most  instances  the  teachers  of  the  funda- 
mental branches  are  physicians  who  devote  but  a  part  of  their 
time  to  teaching.  They  teach  without  a  salary,  or  for  a  nominal 
one  only.  Their  remuneration  is  obtained  bj'  private  practise, 
to  which  they  must  devote  their  best  energies,  to  the  detriment 
of  their  value  as  teachers.  The  clinical  department  of  these 
schools  is,  in  most  instances,  wholly  inadequate.  The  majority 
of  such  schools  depend  on  the  general  hospitals  situated  near 
them   for  the  privilege  of  the  use  of    clinical  material 
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Ninety-eight  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  country  are  private 
corporations,  organized,  maintained,  and,  as  a  rule,  owned  by  the 
faculty.  If,  in  earlier  years,  these  institutions  were  sources  of 
direct  financial  profit  to  the  owners,  they  have  ceased  to  be  so 
now — at  least  most  of  them.  The  evolution  of  medicine  has 
made  it  necessary  to  extend  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching. 
As  these  schools  attempt  to  leach  the  whole  curriculum,  the 
erection,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  the  necessary  labora- 
tories have  so  increased  the  cost  of  conducting  the  schools  that 
thej'  are  usually  no  longer  self-supporting.  The  temptation  is 
in  such  schools  to  conduct  them  on  a  plane  which  shall  just  com- 
ply with  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  various  state  bodies 
which  regulate  medical  practise  in  the  several  Stales.  They  are 
maintained  ostensibly  to  teach  medicine,  but  in  reality  for  the 
prestige  which  a  professorship  affords  the  teacher  in  his  private 
and  consultation  practise.  Proprietary  schools  depend  on  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  clinical  material.  What  was 
said  of  the  status  of  clinical  teaching  of  the  medical  departments 
of  the  universities  is  true  also  of  the  proprietary  college.  These 
schools  can  not  hope  to  improve  their  present  standards.  The 
majority  attempt  to  maintain  laboratories  and  other  expensive 
means  of  teaching  which  a  modern  medical  education  demands. 
But  in  how  many  are  the  laboratories  worthy  of  the  name? 
What  kind  and  variety  of  instruments  and  apparatus  do  they 
afford?  Are  their  teachers  of  the  .sciences  of  the  fundamentals 
of  medicine  capable?  They  can  not  hope  for  better  conditions, 
because  the  time  when  a  student's  tuition  will  pay  the  school  for 
his  instruction,  if  he  is  properly  taught,  will  never  return. 
Medical  education  of  the  future  must  be  based  on  the  status  of 
medical  .science.  That  basis  is  recognized  now,  but  is  attempted 
in  the  great  majority  of  our  medical  institutions  in  a  very  super- 
ficial way." 

The  review  of  the  recent  progress  of  medicine  that  occupies  a 
large  part  of  Dr.  Hillings's  address  is  a  striking  one  and  shows, 
he  believes,  how  hopeless  it  is  for  the  majority  of  our  medical 
schools  to  attempt  longer  to  teach  it  adequately.  The  great  and 
important  discoveries  of  Pasteur  and  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  bacteriology,  the  evolution  of  aseptic  surgery,  the  bril- 
liant researches  that  have  thrown  such  light  on  the  propagation 
of  infectious  diseases — all  these  are  chiefly  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  experimental  methods  into  medical  science.  The  modern 
medical  student  must  therefore  be  trained  largely  in  the  labora- 
tory, and,  besides  this,  his  preliminary  college  training  must  be 
carefully  adapted  to  his  chosen  profession,  that  no  time  may  be 
lost.     Dr.  Billings  concludes  : 

"Today  medical  science  demands  primary  instruction  to  fit  a 
man  as  an  investigator  and  scientific  physician,  if  not  properly 
educated,  he  can  not  grasp  the  great  problems  which  medicine 
presents  to-day  as  he  did  the  more  simple  clinical  facts  which 
comprised  the  art  of  medicine  and  surgery  a  few  years  ago.  In 
the  future,  medicine  must  be  taught  in  the  large  universities  of 
the  country  and  in  the  state  universities  which  are  situated  in  or 
near  large  cities,  where  an  abundance  of  clinical  material  may  be 
commanded. 

"The  state  university  and  the  college  which  desires  to  teach 
medicine,  and  is  .so  situated  that  it  can  not  command  clinical 
material,  should  confine  itself  to  teaching  the  sciences  funda- 
mental to  medicine.  These  should  be  taught  as  pure  sciences, 
and  should  be  included  in  the  course  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  A 
college  or  state  university  ambitious  to  teach  the  medical  sciences 
can  do  so  without  great  cost.  To  attempt  to  teach  applied  medi- 
cine without  proper  and  adequate  hospitals,  and  with  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  patients,  would  be  irrational,  nor  can  they  com- 
mand the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  do  it.  From  such 
colleges  and  state  universities  the  students  could  goto  the  larger 
institutions  which  are  able  to  furnish  the  jiropcr  facilities  for 
teaching  applied  medicine  and  surgery. 

"The  general  hospitals  of  many  of  the  cities,  now  used  by  pro- 
prietary schools,  could  be  utilized  as  clinical  schools  for  both 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate  teaching,  conducted  by  the 
clinical  teachers  in  the  existing  proprietary  schools.  Indeed, 
these  hospitals  could  be  utilized  as  university  extension  clinical 
courses.  Necessarily,  they  would  have  to  be  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  a  university  medical  school. 

"  How  many  schools  may  be  necessary  to  e<lucate  the  number 


of  doctors  of  medicine  required  annually  in  the  United  States? 
The  question  one  can  not  answer,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  2.500 
graduates  annually  will  fully  supply  the  demand.  This  would 
imply  about  10,000  to  12,000  matriculates.  A  minimum  number 
of  twenty-five  and  a  maximum  number  of  thirty-five  medical 
schools  should  offer  sufficient  facilities  to  educate  10.000  students. 
The  various  state  universities  and  the  colleges  which  offer  ade- 
quate science  courses  would  educate  a  great  number  of  students 
in  the  fundamental  branches  or  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
medical  course." 

As  may  be  seen.  Dr.  Billings's  program  involves  the  discon- 
tinuance of  at  least  121  medical  schools.  What  these  institutions 
will  have  to  say  to  the  proposition  remains  to  be  seen. 


THE   ODORS   OF   ANIMALS. 

THAT  the  strong  odorsemitted  by  many  living  creatures  may 
play  a  protective  role  in  their  lives  has  been  often  sug- 
gested. A  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (April  25)  takes  up 
this  point,  and  concludes  that,  altho  this  is  the  case  with  some 
animal  odors,  others  have  different  functions.     Says  this  writer: 

"A  considerable  number  of  animals,  as  is  well  known,  emit 
strong  odors,  which  are  generally  unpleasant,  at  least  to  man. 
And  naturalists  have  often  considered  these  odors  as  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  biology  of  the  animal ;  the  odor  protects  it 
and  serves  to  drive  away  possible  enemies.  It  is  certain,  for 
example,  that  the  skunk — whose  disagreeable  odor  is  so  strong 
that  it  remains  from  autumn  to  spring  in  a  place  where  one  of 
the  creatures  has  been  killed — is  very  generally  respected  by  car- 
nivorous animals.  But  some  other  odors  are  hardly  protective. 
It  is  true  that  they  then  play  another  part.  They  constitute  a 
secondary  sexual  characteristic,  often  limited  to  one  sex,  by 
which  the  males  and  females  find  each  other  out  at  the  mating 
season,  and  which  disappears  when  this  is  over.  There  are 
some  moths  that  exhale  an  odor  of  musk ;  only  the  males  have 
it,  and  these  only  at  the  mating  season.  An  Australian  duck 
emits  a  marked  odor,  which  is  restricted  to  the  male  and  is 
strongest  in  spring 

"  But  with  many  animals  there  are  strong  odors  that  seem  to 
have  no  sexual  character  and  to  confer  no  particular  protection 
against  other  animals.  In  addition,  it  would  seem  that  certain 
odors  attract  enemies.  Crows  seem  to  have  a  special  liking  for 
insects  with  a  strong  odor.  Certain  birds  have  a  taste  for  those 
niyriapods  that  exhale  a  marked  odor  of  prussic  acid.  Perhaps 
we  must  conclude  from  these  facts  that  the  tastes  of  animals,  so 
far  as  smells  are  concerned,  differ  sensibly  from  ours.  There 
are  also  marked  differences  of  taste  between  the  different  races 
of  men.  Many  savages  like  odors  that  civilized  man  regards  as 
repulsive.  The  odor  of  a  dead  crocodile  is  delectable  to  the  nos- 
trils of  the  Kroos,  the  Koreans  regale  themselves  with  kmichi 
(turnips,  pimento,  dried  fish,  and  vinegar,  mixed  and  fermented) , 
and  a  thousand  such  examples  could  be  cited.  Even  civilized 
persons  like,  or  at  least  tolerate,  the  odor  of  'high  '  game  and  of 
cheese.  On  the  other  hand,  animals  sometimes  show  strange 
dislikes.  .  .  .  The  conger-eel  will  eat  fish  soaked  in  turpentine, 
iodoform,  or  camphor,  but  he  will  refu.se  cooked  meat.  This 
shows  that  it  is  with  odors  as  with  tastes  and  colors — there  is  no 
disputing  about  them." — Translations  made  Jor '^wv.  Literary 
Digest. 


Fishes  with  Telescopic  Eyes.— The  deep-sea  explora- 
tions of  the  last  few  years  have  exploded  the  notion  that  the 
depths  of  the  sea  are  in  total  darkness,  as  earlier  explorations 
disjjosed  of  the  assumption  that  they  are  devoid  of  life.  Says 
Untschau,  in  an  article  on  this  sul)ject:  j 

"It  is  true  that  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  illumines  the  gloom  that 
reigns  at  great  depths  in  the  sea  ;  but  the  denizens  of  the  deep, 
or  some  of  them,  make  their  own  light  by  phosphorescence.  It 
is  a  very  feeble  light,  to  be  sure,  and  therefore  the  deep-sea 
fishes  are  provided  with  eyes  of  a  peculiar  .sort.  They  are  called 
telescopic  eyes,  not  because  they  arc  much  like  a  telescope,  op- 
tically, but  because  they  are  so  arranged  in  many  cases  that  they 
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closely  resemble  an  opera-glass.  They  are  more  or  less  project- 
ing tubes,  cylindrical  or  conical,  and  have  very  large  pupils  and 
lenses.  They  are  not  placed  on  each  side  of  the  head  as  in  other 
fishes,  but  are  close  together  ami  point  upward  or  forward,  so 
that  they  have  the  power  of  binocular  vision,  as  in  man.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  these  telescopic  eyes  in 
different  deep-sea  fishes.  Some  project  but  slightly,  wliile  others 
are  placed  on  the  ends  of  long  stalks.  Hut  in  all  cases  the  eye 
itselt  is  much  elongated,  not  spherical  like  most  eyes.  These 
variations  can  be  followed  in  the  embryo,  whence  it  appears  that 
these  peculiar  fishes  have  been  gradually  evolved  from  ordinary 


FISH   WITH  TELESCOPIC  EVES. 

types  and  have  acquired  organs  necessary  to  life  in  their  gloomy 
home.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  they  dwell  near  the  surface  when 
young.  The  retina  of  this  singular  form  of  eye  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  for  ordinary  vision,  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  any  stray  ray  of  light  that  may  strike  from  the  side. 
There  are  also  some  other  peculiar  arrangements  similar  to  those 
which  give  to  birds  their  remarkably  keen  sight  and  which  are 
also  found  in  whales.  In  short,  the  telescopic  eye,  the  pupil  of 
which  is  always  wide  open,  is  constructed  with  the  view  of  utili- 
zing the  feeblest  glimmer  of  light." — Trans /aiion  niadejor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


IS   NERVOUS   ENERGY    ELECTRICAL? 

THE  hypothesis  that  the  nervous  current  and  the  electrical 
current  are  identical  is  almost  as  old  as  our  knowledge  of 
electricity.  It  is  one  that  would  naturally  occur  to  an  investiga- 
tor and  has  died  hard.  In  The  Journal  of  the  Avierican  Medi- 
cal Association,  Dr.  J.  E.  O'Brien  maintains  that  it  is  still  valid 
and  that  in  this  matter  the  simplest  explanation  is  the  best.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  latest  theory  of  the  nervous  impulse 
— that  of  Drs.  Loeb  and  Matthews — altho  it  brings  in  electricity, 
is  far  from  regarding  the  transmission  of  that  impulse  as  iden- 
tical with  a  simple  electric  current.  Dr.  O'Brien,  however,  ap- 
parently thinks  that  it  may  not  differ  much  from  this.  The 
question,  he  says,  deserves  to  be  taken  up  anew  in  the  light  of 
our  modern  conceptions  of  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  of  our  greatly  increased  knowledge  of  electricity.  An  ab- 
stract of  his  views  appears  in  The  Medical  Record  (May  2), 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"Respecting  the  objection  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
difference  in  rate  of  transmission  of  nerve  energy  and  electricity, 
the  author  says  that  no  very  decisive  experiments  as  to  the  speed 
of  nerve  impulses  have  been  made  since  those  of  Du  Bois  Rey- 
mond  and  of  Helmholtz,  and  since  then  we  have  learned  much 
on  the  electrical  side,  especially  as  to  the  properties  of  cables. 
Further,  no  laboratory  experiments  so  far  made  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rate  at  which  nerve  energy  travels  are  above  criticism, 
and  they  can  not  be  held  to  give  an  accurate  measure  of  it. 
Such  experiments  are,  indeed,  relatively  coarse  and  inaccurate. 
O'Brien  gives  some  calculations,  based  upon  the  maximum  of 
rapidity  of  muscular  contraction  attained  by  telegraphers,  to 
show  that  a  greater  (and  not  impossibly  a  much  greater)  degree 
of  rapidity  is  attained  than  that  usually  assigned — namely,  thirty 
meters  per  second.  Further,  the  speed  of  electricity  is,  he  thinks, 
much  slower  than  its  well-known  maximum  velocity,  for  there  is 
a  lag  in  cables  due  to  capacity,  inductive  static  charge,  and  the 
electric  reaction  of  armor.  .  .  .  He  concludes  that  the  construc- 


tion of  nerves  has  been  closely,  tho  unconsciously,  imitated  in 
electric  cables.  Experiments  on  nerves  should  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  electrical  peculiarities  of  cables,  and  not  as  if 
they  were  bare  conductors.  Nerves  are  insulated,  distributed, 
and  arranged  like  fine  electric  conductors.  Their  purpose  and 
use  are  the  same  as  the  purpose  and  use  of  electric  conductors 
— namely,  communication  from  point  to  point.  They  convey 
some  form  of  energy,  and  there  is  not  such  a  gulf  between  its 
velocity  and  that  of  electricity  as  has  been  supposed.  This  force 
must  be  electricity  because:  (i)  electricity  is  always  present 
when  nerves  act ;  and  (2)  electricity  is  the  form  of  force  which 
would  do  the  work  required,  and  it  is  the  form  of  force  which 
would  work  with  such  construction  ;  (3)  because  the  terminal  and 
central  mechanisms  connected  with  the  nerves  correspond  to  the 
terminal  and  central  mechanisms  connected  with  electrical  sys- 
tems of  communication  and  do  similar  work  in  sending,  receiv- 
ing, relaying,  switching,  transforming,  accumulating,  retarding, 
distributing,  and  translating  impressions  ;  and  (4)  because  elec- 
tricity, with  such  construction  of  conductors  and  of  terminal 
mechanisms,  is  the  only  form  of  force  that  we  know  of  that  would 
do  all  the  work  required." 


RADIUM,   THE   WIZARD   METAL. 

THE  facts  regarding  radium  are  capable  of  being  stated  in  so 
sensational  a  way  that  the  new  metal  is  generally  regarded 
as  something  of  a  hitherto  unknown  kind.  This  is  not  true. 
Ever  since  Becquerel  discovered  that  certain  metals  give  off  con- 
tinuously a  form  of  radiations  resembling  Roentgen  rays,  the 
problem  of  the  source  of  the  energy  so  given  off  has  pressed  for 
solution.  The  radiation  from  radium  is  more  energetic  than  any 
hitherto  known,  that  is  all.  The  probability  that  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  most  familiar  substances  and  articles  possess  the  same 
property  in  a  small  degree  does  not  detract  from  the  interest  of 
the  problem.  The  latest  contribution  to  its  solution  is  contained 
in  a  signed  editorial  in  Aature  (London,  April  30) ,  by  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson,  perhaps  the  leading  authority  on  matters  of  this  kind. 
Referring  to  the  question  that  has  been  stated  above.  Professor 
Thomson  says : 

"The  discovery  by  Monsieur  and  Madame  Curie  that  a  sample 
of  radium  gives  out  sufficient  energy  to  melt  half  its  weight  of 
ice  per  hour  has  attracted  attention  to  the  question  of  the  source 
from  which  the  radium  derives  the  energy  necessary  to  maintain 
the  radiation  ;  this  problem  has  been  before  us  ever  since  the 
original  discovery  b}'  Becquerel  of  the  radiation  from  uranium. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  radium  derives  its  energy  from 
the  air  surrounding  it,  that  the  atoms  of  radium  possess  the 
faculty  of  abstracting  the  kinetic  energy  from  the  more  rapidly 
moving  air-molecules  while  they  are  able  to  retain  their  own 
energy  when  in  collision  with  the  slowly  moving  molecules  of 
air.  I  can  not  see,  however,  that  even  the  possession  of  this 
property  would  explain  the  behavior  of  radium  ;  for  imagine  a 
portion  of  radium  placed  in  a  cavity  in  a  block  of  ice  ;  the  ice 
around  the  radium  gets  melted  ;  where  does  the  energy  for  this 
come  from  ? 

"Another  suggestion  which  has  been  made  is  that  the  air  is 
traversed  by  a  very  penetrating  kind  of  Becquerel  radiation,  and 
that  it  is  the  absorption  of  this  radiation  that  gives  the  energy  to 
the  radium.  We  have  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
radiation.  .  .  .  To  explain  the  heating  effect  observed  with  ra- 
dium, the  absorption  of  this  radiation  by  radium  must  be  on  an 
altogether  different  scale  from  its  absorption  hy  other  metals. 
As  no  direct  experiments  have  been  made  on  radium,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  this  may  be  the  case  ;  it  is  not,  however,  what  we  should 
expect  from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  radiation  by  other  metals,  for  these  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  absorption  depends  solely  upon  the  density 
of  the  absorbing  substance,  and  not  upon  its  chemical  nature  or 
physical  state  ;  if  this  law  holds  for  radium,  the  absorption  by  it 
would  be  on  the  same  scale  as  the  absorption  by  lead  or  gold, 
and  altogether  too  small  to  explain  the  observed  effects.  We  are 
thus  led  to  seek  for  some  other  explanation.  I  think  that  the 
absence  of  change  in  the  radium  has  been  assumed  without  suffi- 
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cient  justification  ;  all  that  the  experiments  justify  us  in  con- 
cluding is  that  the  rate  of  change  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  be 
appreciable  in  a  few  months.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
strong  evidence  that  the  suijstances  actually  engaged  in  emitting 
these  radiations  can  only  keep  up  the  process  for  a  short  time  ; 
then  they  die  out,  and  the  subsequent  radiation  is  due  to  a  differ- 
ent set  of  radiators." 

This  evidence.  Professor  Thomson  believes,  is  furnished  by 
experiments  such  as  those  recently  described  in  The  Litkrary 
DiGKsT,  where  thorium,  a  radioactive  substance,  was  separated 
into  an  active  and  an  inactive  part,  which  after  a  time  exchanged 
properties.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

■'This  seems  as  clear  a  proof  as  we  could  wish  for  that  the 
radioactivity  of  a  given  set  of  molecules  is  not  permanent.  The 
same  want  of  permanence  is  shown  by  the  radioactive  emana- 
tions from  thorium  and  radium,  and  by  the  induced  radioactiv- 
ity exhibited  by  bodies  which  have  been  negatively  electrified 
and  exposed  to  these  emanations  or  to  the  open  air  ;  in  all  these 
cases  the  radioactivity  ceases  after  a  few  days.  I  have  recently 
found  that  the  water  from  deep  wells  in  Cambridge  contains  a 
radioactive  gas,  and  that  this  gas,  after  being  liberated  from  the 
water,  gradually  loses  its  radioactivity ;  the  radioactivity  of 
polonium,  too,  is  known  not  to  be  permanent. 

"The  view  that  seems  to  me  to  be  suggested  by  these  results  is 
that  the  atom  of  radium  is  not  stable  under  all  conditions,  and 
that  among  the  large  number  of  atoms  contained  in  any  specimen 
of  radium,  there  are  a  few  which  are  in  the  condition  in  which 
stability  ceases,  and  which  pass  into  some  other  configuration, 
giving  out  as  they  do  so  a  large  quantity  of  energy 

"It  may  be  objected  to  this  explanation  that  if  the  rate  at 
which  the  atoms  are  being  transformed  is  very  slow,  the  energy 
liberated  by  the  transformation  of  a  given  number  of  atoms  must 
be  very  much  greater  than  that  set  free  when  the  same  number 
of  atoms  are  concerned  in  any  known  chemical  combination.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  changes  contemplated  on 
this  hypothesis  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  occurring  in 
ordinary  chemical  combination.  The  changes  we  are  consider- 
ing are  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  atom,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  changes  of  this  kind  may  be  accompanied  by  the  libera- 
tion of  very  large  quantities  of  energy 

"Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  radiation  from  a  concen- 
trated mass  of  radium  may  possibly  be  very  much  greater  than 
that  from  the  same  mass  when  disseminated  through  a  large 
volume  of  pitchblende  ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  radiation  from 
one  atom  may  tend  to  put  the  surrounding  atoms  in  the  unstable 
state  ;  if  this  were  so,  more  atoms  would  in  a  given  time  pass 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other  if  they  were  placed  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  radiation  from  their  neighbors  than  if  they  were  dis- 
seminated through  a  matrix  which  shielded  each  radium  atom 
from  the  radiation  given  out  by  its  neighbors." 


Is  a  Submarine  Voyage  to  the  Pole  Possible?— 

The  statement  which  crops  up  at  intervals  in  the  daily  press, 
that  some  one  is  shortly  to  start  for  the  north  pole  under  the  ice 
in  a  submarine  is  ridiculed  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Marine 
Review  (Cleveland,  April  23).     Says  this  paper : 

"There  are  degrees  in  nonsense  as  in  all  things  else,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  most  preposterous  nonsenseof  all  is  theconstantly 
reiterated  report  that  the  north  pole  is  to  be  .searched  for  in  a 
submarine  boat.  Think  of  it !  There  is  no  reservation  of  state- 
ment at  all.  The  announcement  is  made  from  Berlin  that  a 
novel  polar  expedition  is  projected  by  two  (icrman  ex|)lorers 
who  rely  upon  a  specially  constructed  submarine  boat  to  over- 
come the  tlifficulties  hitherto  encountered  in  reaching  the  north 
pole.  The  only  thing  supporting  equanimity  in  viewing  this 
statement  is  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  (Germany.  It  was  Inger- 
soll  who  said  that  one  could  give  two  German  professors  a  box  of 
matches  and  a  bushel  of  shavings  and  they  would  be  unable  to 
start  a  fire.  The  leaders  of  the  expedition,  it  is  related,  are  Merr 
Scholl  of  Munich  and  Dr.  Anscheutz  Kuempfe.  There  is  no 
proof  whether  these  are  the  twogentlemen|Ingersoll  referred  to  or 
not,  but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were.  Dr.  Kuempfe, 
it  appears,  has  received  surticient  financial  support  for  the  con- 


struction of  a  novel  submarine  boat  to  travel  beneath  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  Atlantic.  Undoubtedly  Ur.  Kuempfe  has  latent 
powers  as  a  promoter,  which  in  a  fruitful  soil  like  the  United 
States  would  enable  him  to  organize  companies  to  extract  green 
cheese  from  the  moon.  Herr  Scholl,  however,  is  not  to  be  out- 
done by  Dr.  Kuempfe.  He  has  organized  a  separate  expedition 
to  erect  a  wireless  telegraph  station  between  latitudes  78  and  80° 
to  keep  in  constant  communication  with  the  submarine,  which 
also  is  to  be  equipped  with  wireless  ajiparatus.  It  is  not  stated 
how  the  submarine  is  to  receive  messages  or  send  them  while 
under  the  ice,  but  that  is  doubtless  a  mere  detail.  All  this  is 
gravely  published  in  the  newspapers  and  introduced  with  sober 
headlines." 


Light  from  the  Human  Body.— It  is  announced  in  the 
daily  papers  that  Prof.  Arthur  \V.  Goodspeed,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  succeeded  in  taking  photographs  by  light 
emitted  from  the  human  body.  These  rays  .seem  to  be  secondary 
disturbances  caused  by  allowing  the  radiation  from  a  Crookes 
tube  to  fall  on  the  body  ;  but  care  was  taken  to  avoid  confound- 
ing direct  or  reflected  rays  from  the  tube  with  the  body  rays. 
Says  a  despatch  to  T/ic  Sun  (New  York)  : 

"Professor  Goodspeed  pointed  out  that  all  matter  absorbs 
radioactive  energy  in  waves  of  varying  length  and  emits  this 
same  energy  in  waves  of  a  definite  and  altered  length.  The 
energy  that  has  thus  been  transformed  is  characteristic  of  the 
matter  from  which  it  emanates.  The  rays  or  waves  of  this 
energy  are  given  out  by  the  human  body  with  comparative  force 
and  freedom. 

"The  Crookes  tube  enabled  Professor  Goodspeed  to  make  his 
discovery  by  its  production  of  exaggerated  wave  conditions  and 
their  consequent  absorption  and  diffusion  with  unusual  force  by 
the  human  body.  In  making  his  experiment  he  did  not  permit 
the  .r-rays  emanating  from  the  Crookes  tube  to  flow  toward  the 
photographic  plate,  and  the  unusual  wave  disturbance  created 
in  this  way  was  absorbed  by  his  own  body. 

"  Professor  Goodspeed  also  ascertained  by  experiments  that  the 
rays  from  the  human  body  pass  with  difficulty  through  glass  and 
with  ease  through  aluminum." 

It  is  also  suggested  by  Professor  Goodspeed  that  the  rays 
given  out  by  different  persons  may  be  different  and  in  some  way 
characteristic  of  their  sources,  so  as  to  furnish  a  new  means  of 
personal  identification. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Apropos  the  recent  article  published  in  our  columns  (April  15"),  in  which 
the  general  notion  that  the  floods  in  rivers  are  largely  due  to  the  destruction 
of  forests  is  termed  a  fallacy,  Mr.  G.  M.  Muller,  of  Baltimore,  writes  as 
follows  :  "Forests  do  regulate  the  flow  of  rivers,  but  not  in  the  manner 
described  in  your  issue  of  April  25.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Western 
river  navigation  that  rivers  commence  to  rise  as  soon  as  the  snow  and  ice 
commence  to  thaw  on  the  mountains  and  prairies  of  the  great  West  and 
Northwestern  States.  Should  the  weather  become  quite  warm  with  heavy 
rains,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  flood  except  a  sudden  fall  of  tempera- 
ture. Such  weather,  conditions  occur  frequently,  not  only  in  the  West, 
but  all  over  our  country.  Another  well-known  fact  is  that  an  open,  clear 
country  accelerates  the  thawing  because  the  sun's  rays  are  directly  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice  and  snow.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  forests  form  a  great 
shade  which  prevents  the  sun's  rays  from  acting  on  the  surface,  and  there- 
fore the  process  of  thawing  is  much  slower  than  it  is  in  the  open  country. 
The  process  is  gradual,  so  that  the  rivers  do  not  receive  the  same  quantity 
of  water." 

I'ROF.  M.  W.  Wright,  who  holds  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Birmingham 
University,  has  recently  made  an  interesting  investigation,  says  the  kevuf 
Scifiiti/ique,  of  the  teeth  and  jaws  of  a  series  of  prehistoric  skulls  from 
Yorkshire.  "These  belong  to  two  types;  there  are  ^7  of  the  Neolithic  and 
Hron/.e  ages  and  20  others  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  Iron  Age. 
These  last  are  principally  dolichocephalic  [long-heaJcd],  and  very  prob- 
ably Teutonic;  the  first  are  principally  brachycephalic  [short-headed], 
and  must  belong  to  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  races,  pure  or  mixed.  Both  are 
noticeable  for  their  excellent  condition  as  regards  the  number,  regularity, 
and  condition  of  the  teeth.  With  the  skulls  of  the  Bronze  Age.  the  teeth 
are  generally  complete  and  perfect.  Only  one  has  a  decayed  tooth,  but  in 
four  of  them  are  found  signs  of  alveolar  abscess.  In  none  of  them  have 
been  found  signs  of  complementary  or  supernumerary  teeth,  'i'he  second 
inferior  molars  seem  to  be  invariably  quadricuspid  and  the  canine  fossaa 
are  generally  very  deep.  One  lower  canine  was  bicuspid,  an  anomaly  very 
frequent  in  prehistoric  man.  but  rare  in  modern  civilized  races." — Transla- 
tion waJe  for  Twr.  LiTKRAKV  Digest. 
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PAUL   AND    THE   CHRISTIANITY   OF   CHRIST. 

MODERN  biblical  scholars  have  made  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  original  Christianity  as  proclaimed  by  Christ 
and  the  form  that  Christianity  assumed  in  the  hands  of  the 
apostles,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  question  has  actually  been  raised  as  to  who  is  the  real 
founder  of  Christianity,  For  instance,  Professor  Schell  (who  as 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  of  Wurzburg  several 
years  ago  attracted  attention  by  his  criticism  of  Jesuitic  theology 
and  his  remarks  on  the  "  scientific  inferiority  of  Catholicism  ") ,  in 
his  work  entitled  "  Christus, "  asks  :  "  Who  is  it  that  can  lay  claim 
to  being  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  church?  Is  it  Christ  or  is 
it  Paul?  Who  is  it  that  established  the  ruling  religion  of  the 
world,  the  Christianity  of  the  church,  with  its  doctrines  and 
dogmas  on  Faith,  of  Vicarious  Atonement,  of  Salvation  by 
Grace,  of  the  Sacraments,  of  tlie  Holy  Offices?  Is  it  Paul  or  is 
it  Jesus?  " 

This  emphasis  now  put  by  biblical  critics  upon  the  influence 
of  Paul  in  early  Christianity  is  in  marked  contrast  to  what  Pro- 
fessor Schell  considers  a  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  church  at 
large.     Professor  Schell  says  on  this  point : 

"And  yet  Paul,  this  most  religious  man  in  the  most  eminent 
sense  of  the  word,  this  firebrand  of  a  God-seeking  soul,  has  not 
even  become  an  object  of  veneration  in  the  church  in  the  sense 
in  which  this  is  true  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  or  of  Joseph 
or  of  St.  Anthony  or  St.  Aloj-sius.  The  Apostle  Paul  has  always 
remained  a  stranger  to  the  soul  of  the  church  at  large." 

In  modern  theology  there  is  seen  at  times  a  disposition  to  place 
Paul's  influence  above  that  of  Jesus  in  establishing  what  has  be- 
come the  historical  Christian  church.  Dr.  Weimel,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  younger  theologi- 
cal teachers  of  Germany,  is  a  leading  defender  of  this  view,  and 
in  an  article  entitled  "Paulus,"  in  the  Christliche  Welt  (No. 
i6),  he  discusses  the  importance  of  this  apostle  substantially  as 
follows : 

Among  the  Christians  of  the  first  generation,  Paul  is  by  far 
the  most  prominent  and  truly  gifted  man.  When  Jesus  and  the 
faith  of  his  first  disciples  had  won  the  victory  over  Saul,  their 
most  active  opponent,  it  was  the  most  decisive  victory  which 
Christianity  has  ever  gained.  It  was  an  event  that  was  epoch- 
making  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  more  than  a  rhetorical 
expression  to  say  that  the  great  missionary  tour  of  the  apostle 
from  Antiochia  to  Rome  was  an  inverted  Alexander  the  Great 
march  of  victory.  The  great  mission  of  Christianity,  in  the 
conquest  of  the  new  type  of  faith  and  civilization,  is  really  the 
work  of  Paul — of  that  man  who  boldly  and  proudly  claimed  but 
one  title,  namely,  that  of  Apostle  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  It  was 
preeminently  his  work  that  Christianity  won  the  day. 

But  equally  epoch-making  was  the  influence  of  Paul  on  the 
history  of  this  new  religion  inwardly.  He  created  a  natural 
transition  of  the  theological  views  which  had  for  their  purpose 
the  organization  of  the  people  through  a  system  of  legal  para- 
graphs according  to  prophetical  ideals.  This  organization  finally 
became  antagonistic  to  all  that  was  prophetic  in  the  people,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  relations  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Paul  is  that  one  among 
the  Pharisees  upon  whose  mighty  soul  the  pressure  of  the  Law 
was  so  great  that  it  burst  the  fetters  and  turned  itself  in  destruc- 
tive antagonism  against  the  Law,  and  against  everything  legal 
in  all  religion.  Paul  is  the  great  discoverer  of  the  fact  that  God 
and  Law  are  mutually  contradictory  and  exclusive  ;  and  that 
the  Law  can  lead  to  God  only  in  this  sense,  that  it  becomes  a 
torment  and  awakens  a  desire  for  something  better  in  us.  That 
which  in  Jesus  was  the  self-evident  life  of  the  child  of  God  in  the 
love  for  the  Father,  Paul  had  to  win  for  himself  in  a  bitter  hour 
of  struggle.  But  it  was  then  defended  by  him  against  all  at- 
tacks and  in  this  way  was  saved  for  mankind.  Only  once  again 
did  the  religion  of  nature,  in  the  form  of  Roman  Catholicism, 


try  to  take  it  away  from  the  church,  until  Luther,  in  unequal 
struggle  and  through  the  teachings  of  Paul,  rediscovered  it. 

Paul,  by  virtue  of  his  religion,  was  the  first  Protestant,  and, 
by  virtue  of  his  theology,  the  first  Catholic.  Jesus  occupied  a 
much  more  lonesome  position  in  his  day,  however  much  he  be- 
came a  part  of  the  world  around  him.  Paul  has  also  worked 
more  effectively  for  the  Gentile  world  than  did  Jesus,  who  only 
through  Paul  became  an  active  factor  for  the  Gentiles  in  their 
desire  for  mysteries,  sacraments,  and  philosophies.  It  remains 
true  that  Paul  and  Jesus,  in  the  innermost  kernel  of  their  relig- 
ion, agree  ;  that  both  recognize  in  true  religion  not  the  service  of 
a  slave  of  God  nor  a  service  of  the  Law,  but  a  freer  service  of 
the  heart.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  compli- 
cated form  in  which  Paul  possessed  the  gospel,  intersper.sed  as  it 
was  with  the  elements  of  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  the  antique 
world,  still  possesses  more  influence  over  the  Christian  world 
than  does  the  more  simple  form  in  which  Christ  proclaimed  the 
gospel. —  Translation  tnade  tor  The  Litkraky  Digest. 


AN   ANGLICAN    MARRIAGE   SENSATION. 

A  PROMINENT  citizen  of  New  York  who  was  divorced 
from  his  first  wife  married  an  American  lady  in  London 
recently.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  conditions,  it  is  claimed,  of  "clandes- 
tine caution  "  for  fear  tlie  proper  authorities  would  hear  of  "this 
infringement  of  the  marriage  law  in  the  diocese."  It  is  also  de- 
clared that  "the  first  secretary  of  the  American  Legation  went 
out  of  his  way  to  show  contempt  for  the  whole  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  London  in  particular." 
To  quote  The  Pilot  (London) ,  an  organ  of  the  Church  of  England 
party  in  Great  Britain  : 

"It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  little  group  which  succeeded  in 
getting  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  married  behind 
locked  gates  and  barred  doors  comes  worst  out  of  the  business. 
Dr.  Tristram  is  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London,  and  he 
knows  that  the  Bishop  of  London  has  done  all  he  can  to  prevent 
the  issue  of  licenses  to  divorced  persons  and  to  stop  their  being 
married  in  church.  His  claim  to  a  jurisdiction  independent  of 
his  bishop  does  not  make  it  incumbent  on  him  to  exercise  that 
jurisdiction  against  that  bishop's  known  will.  He  alleges,  we 
believe,  that  if  he  had  refused  the  license  Mr.  Vanderbilt  would 
have  applied  for  a  mandamus.  Judging  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man's desire  to  be  married  unseen,  this  seems  highly  unlikely. 
But  even  if  he  had  any  such  intention,  to  make  application  for  a 
mandamus  is  not  the  same  thing  as  getting  it,  and  Dr.  Tristram 
might  at  least  have  waited  to  give  his  action  the  superficial 
respectability  of  submission  to  legal  pressure.  Mr.  Hadden  [the 
clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony]  can  not  plead  even  this 
transparent  excuse.  No  mandamus  would  have  been  applied  for 
against  him  ;  he  disobeyed  his  bishop  and  lent  himself  and  his 
church  to  the  hide-and-seek  performances  of  last  Saturday  for 
the  mere  love  of  the  thing.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  must,  we  suppose, 
have  the  credit,  such  as  it  is,  of  a  desire  to  be  married  in  church 
rather  than  in  a  registrar's  office.  But  we  question  whether  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  seen  to  advantage  in  making  him- 
self the  accomplice  of  an  English  clergyman  in  defying  the  com- 
mand of  his  bishop.  We  understand,  however,  that  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt has  the  excuse — if  it  be  an  excuse — that  no  clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  could  have  been  found 
to  play  Mr.  Hadden' s  part." 

"Sacrilegiously  performed,"  the  "church's  blessing  "  upon  this 
union  could  only  be  "surreptitiously  obtained,"  asserts  The 
Church  Times  (London),  an  Anglican  organ,  which  uses  these 
scornful  phrases : 

"The  noble  duke  and  duchess,  who  were  also  present,  set  an 
example  which  society  will  not  be  slow  to  follow.  And  all  of 
them  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  fun  of  stealing  a  march  upon 
those  who  would  certainly  have  availed  themselves  of  the  right 
to  state  cau.se  or  just  impediment  why  the  proceedings  should 
not  go  forward.  It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  clergy  of  St. 
Mark's  has  made  himself  conspicuous  in  bringing  accusations 
of  disloyaltj'  against  the  so-called  Ritualists.     That  gentleman 
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would  strengthen  his  case  if  he  identified  himself  only  with  those 
who  in  all  points  uphold  the  church's  law. 

Dr.  Tristram,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  has  added 
to  the  sensation  of  the  case  by  a  long  letter  in  the  London  Times, 
in  which  he  says  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  grant  a  license  for 
the  marriage.  The  British  daily  says  editorially  that  an  "error 
o/ judgment  "  occurred,  but  it  refrains  from  saying  whose  error 
it  was. 


EMERSON    AS   A    RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCE. 

NO  recent  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  Emerson  has 
attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  Dr.  George  A.  Gor- 
don, himself  an  alumnus  of  the  university  from  which  the  sage 
was  graduated  and  a  listener  to  the  address  before  the  Divinity 
School  at  Harvard.  Emerson's  influence,  thinks  Dr.  Gordon 
{Atlantic  Monthly,  May),  "has  been  a  religious  influence,"  and 
"greater  than  Emerson  the  poet,  than  Emerson  the  man  of  let- 
ters, is  Emerson  the  prophet."  First  of  all.  Dr.  Gordon  points 
out  that  Elmerson's  influence  over  his  religious  contemporaries 
was  surprisingly  small,  altho  he  explains  this  by  the  nature  of 
the  collegiate  education  which  Emerson's  contemporaries  had 
received.  The  sage's  influence,  however,  has  been  "potent  over 
three  classes  of  men  "  : 

"The  first  is  composed  of  men  of  genius,  like  Lowell,  a  small 
class  indeed,  but  one  great  in  power.     The  second  class  consists 

of  the  large  body  of  per- 
sons who  stand  outside 
of  institutional  religion, 
who  are  eager  followers 
of  the  modern  seers, 
whose  beliefs  are  formed 
out  of  contemporary 
opinion,  and  who  look 
upon  all  ancient  thought 
and  faith  with  grave 
suspicion,  if  not  with 
distinct  distrust  and 
aversion.  To  this  order 
belonged  the  acute  and 
amazingly  interesting 
graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  a  Wall  Street 
broker,  who  remarked  to 
the  writer  that  Edmund 
Burke  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster were  outgrown,  and 
that  their  writings  were 
not  worth  reading.  This 
type  of  person  is  wholly 
contemporary.  He 
adores  the  man  who  ad- 
vocates revolt  from  the 
past.  He  will  join  no 
man  in  building  the  sep- 
ulchers  of  the  fathers  ;  he  will  follow  as  master  any  one  who  ap- 
jjcars  with  a  new  program.  Over  this  large  and  interesting  order 
of  persons  Emerson  has  had  an  immense  influence.  Indeed,  they 
have  owed  to  him  whatever  of  salvation  ihey  have  been  able  to  at- 
tain. The  third  class  is  made  up  of  men  of  catholic  temper,  who 
learn  from  tlie  wise  and  good  of  every  denomination,  who  take  all 
human  leaders  with  generosity  and  reserve,  and  who  are  not  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  false  doctrines,  heresy,  and  schism  in  those 
who  bring  them  substantial  aid.  Still  another  class  should,  per- 
haps, be  designated,  into  which  are  gatiiered  the  pojnilar  imagi- 
native or  poetic  minds,  who  do  not  care  for  definite  doctrine,  or 
who  feel  that  definite  doctrine  is  unattainable,  who  with  a  mini- 
mum of  religious  belief  seek  a  maximum  of  s|)iritual  strength, 
and  a  personal  attitude  toward  existence  brave,  beneficent, 
serene,  joyous,  and  fed  from  the  sense  of  a  mysterious  but  sus- 
taining universe.  For  this  bo<ly  ot  our  people  Emerson  has  been 
an  influential  leader." 


KKV.    GKOKGK   A.    GOKUON. 

This  distinguished  Conc;regationnl  clergy- 
of  Boston  thinks  that  neither  Emerson  nor 
Carlyle  ever  seriously  studied  Christianity. 


Dr.  Gordon  hastens  to  say  that  "the  proper  limitation  of 
Emerson's  field  of  influence  does  not  mean  that  the  field  is  not 
large  and  that  the  influence  is  not  of  a  high  order."  But  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  Emerson  never  "seriously  studied 
Christianity,"  a  respect  in  which  he  resembles  Carlyle.  Of  both 
men  the  observation  is  made: 

"  One  can  hardly  read  the  correspondence  of  Carlyle  and  Emer- 
son without  the  feeling  of  their  excessive  consequentialness  in 
the  presence  of  the  immense  historic  achievement  of  spiritual 
genius  ;  in  the  presence  of  the  spirit,  the  teaching,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Jesus.  Both  were  essentially  modest  men,  and  yet  they 
lived  in  the  sense  of  a  uniqueness  and  an  importance  which  they 
do  not  possess.  They  are  both  frequently  oracular  when  utter- 
ing with  literary  distinction  only  the  commonplace  moral  wisdom 
of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  a  valid  criticism  upon  Carlyle  and 
Emerson  that  they  failed  to  recognize  the  rock  whence  they  were 
hewn,  and  that  they  did  not  exhaust  the  quarry  ;  that  they  were 
oblivious  of  the  pit  whence  they  were  digged,  and  that  the  pre- 
cious metal  remained,  after  they  were  taken  out,  in  boundless 
abundance." 

We  are  assured  further  that  "there  is  a  doctrinal  uncertainty 
about  Emerson's  writing  that  makes  his  teaching  unsatisfactory 
to  all  but  a  significant  minority  among  the  religious  people  of 
his  time."  He  is  "too  vague,  too  uncertain."  "Emerson's  Deity 
is  vague  and  uncertain  in  personality,  and  does  not  bow  the 
heavens  to  console  and  comfort  man  "  : 

"The  attitude  of  Emerson  toward  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
was  for  two  generations  of  religious  Americans  an  insuperable 
barrier  against  extensive  influence.  Again  the  question  is  not 
whether  this  altitude  was  right  or  wrong;  it  is  enough  that  it 
deeply  offended  the  vast  majority  of  the  religious  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  Emerson  said  some  deep  and 
precious  things  about  Jesus;  here  is  one:  'Europe  has  always 
owed  to  Oriental  genius  its  divine  impulse:  what  these  holy 
bards  said  or  sang,  men  found  agreeable  and  true.  And  the 
unique  impression  of  Jesus  upon  mankind  (whose  name  is  not 
so  much  written  as  plowed  into  the  history  of  this  world)  is 
proof  of  the  settled  virtue  of  this  infusion.'  This  might  pass 
for  the  hazy  Christology  of  a  representative  of  progressive  ortho- 
doxy, but  elsewhere  Emerson  makes  an  interpretation  of  this 
kind  impossible  by  remarking :  'No  historical  person  begins  to 
content  us  ;  there  are  no  such  men  as  we  fable,  no  Jesus,  nor 
Pericles,  nor  Caesar,  nor  Angelo,  nor  Washington  such  as  we 
have  made.  We  consecrate  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  because  it 
is  allowed  by  great  men  ;  there  is  none  without  his  foible.'  In 
another  mood  we  have  from  Emerson  this  genuine  appreciation 
of  Christ:  'Jesus  Christ  belonged  to  the  true  race  of  prophets; 
he  saw  with  open  eye  the  mystery  of  the  soul.  Drawn  by  its 
severe  harmony,  ravished  with  its  beauty,  he  lived  with  it  and 
had  his  being  there.  Alone  in  all  history  he  estimated  the  great- 
ness of  man.  One  man  was  true  to  what  is  in  you  and  me.  He 
saw  that  God  incarnates  Himself  in  man,  and  evermore  goes 
forth  anew  to  take  possession  of  His  world.'  Yet  it  is  only  in 
'a  jubilee  of  sublime  emotion  '  that  Jesus  can  say,  '  I  am  divine. 
Through  me  God  acts;  through  me  speaks. '  '  Churches  are  not 
built  upon  his  princii)les,  but  upon  his  tropes. '  Again  there  is 
permanent  wisdom  in  Emerson's  disregard  of  the  fear  of  degra- 
ding the  character  of  Jesus  by  representing  him  as  a  man  ;  but 
the  meaning  of  the  perfect  humanity  of  Jesus  Emerson  does  not 
consider.  Here  is  another  appreciation  of  Jesus:  'Jesus  always 
speaks  from  within,  and  in  a  degree  that  transcends  all  others.' 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  question  is  not  whether  one 
speaks  from  wiliiin  or  from  without,  but  whether  what  he  says  is 
true.  To  speak  from  witiiin  in  a  sovereign  way  is,  however, 
ICmerson's  highest  jiraisc.  and  yet  lie  off.sets  this  praise  of  Jesus 
by  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  sentence:  'This  one  fact  the  world 
hates;  that  the  soul  becomes  ;  for  that  forever  .  .  .  shoves  Jesus 
and  Judas  equally  aside.'" 

The  plain  truth  is  that  "  Emerson  puts  Jesus  on  a  level  with 
other  great  servants  of  the  spirit  ;  he  sees  limitations  in  his 
service,  he  looks  for  tiie  coming  of  another  and  a  greater  teacher." 
Consequently,  as  our  critic  thinks,  it  is  impossible  that  Emer- 
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so  n's  "i  n  n  ue  u  ce 
should  be  wide  or 
deep,  at  least  within 
the  pale  of  organized 
Christianity.  Emer- 
son is  foreordained  to 
this  limitation  of  in- 
fluence by  his  atti- 
tude to  one  who 
stands  in  the  thought 
of  his  disciples  su- 
preme among  the  sons 
of  men."  But  the 
sense  of  the  over-soul 
and  of  the  human  soul 
are  strong  in  Emer- 
son : 


KMEi<-=oN  s  r,\<  \\  r 


"  Emerson's  confes- 
sion of  the  divine  soul 
of  the  universe,  om- 
niix)teut,  seif-reveal- 
ing,  open  to  the  heart 
of  man.  is  a  religious 
idea  never  long  ab- 
sent from  him,  and 
uttered     by    him    on 

many  occasions,  in  many  forms,  and  always  with  the  insight  of  a 
seer  and  the  rant  speech  of  the  lover  and  worshiper.  He  walks  in 
a  spiritual  universe.  Nature  is  a  transparent  veil  ;  human  society 
and  human  history  are  a  translucent  order.  The  Over-Soul,  the 
divine  beauty  of  the  universe,  is  all  and  in  all,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  eternal  mystery  of  loveliness  men  wake  and  sleep, 
work  and  play,  live  and  die,  and  carry  forward  all  human  inter- 
ests and  industries.  This  pervading  soul  of  the  universe  hallows 
the  world,  hallows  humanity,  fills  nature  with  beauty,  fills  so- 
ciety with  radiant  meaning,  and  overwhelms  all  finite  forms, 
natural  and  human,  with  infinite  life,  light,  significance,  beauty, 
and  joy. 

"In  Emerson  the  sense  of  the  human  soul  is  equally  strong. 
'Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet  and  I  will  speak  to  thee!' 
might  serve  as  a  text  for  at  least  half  of  Emerson's  work.  Man 
is  called  upon  to  speak  face  to  face  with  God,  to  allow  the  divine 
soul  to  awaken  the  dormant  faculties  within  him,  to  educate  his 
whole  being  in  science,  in  duty,  and  in  worship.  The  Emerson- 
ian doctrine  of  man  is  as  hard  to  define  as  the  Emersonian  doc- 
trine of  God  ;  but  if  we  say  that  God  is  the  Soul  of  the  universe 
and  that  man  is  the  soul  that  answers  to  it,  that  is  capable  of 
entertaining  its  appeals,  of  climbing  up  into  truth  and  goodness 
and  beauty  by  its  inspiration,  we  shall  not  be  far  astray.  These 
two  visions — the  vision  of  the  Soul  of  the  universe  penetrating 
all,  making  all  opaque  things  luminous  with  its  presence,  and 
the  vision  of  man's  spirit  in  fellowship  with  the  absolute  Spirit, 
and  living  and  growing  in  this  total  order  ablaze  with  divinity 
— are  surely  religious,  and  they  constitute  part  of  the  fascination 
which  Emerson  has  wielded  over  the  religious  mind  of  many 
people." 

His  call  "to  look  at  all  reality  immediately  at  first  hand,"  has 
enabled  Emerson  to  exert  "another  and  a  yet  more  fundamental 
influence."  The  "great  note"  in  the  first  volume  of  his  col- 
lected writings  is  found  when  he  says:  "Yourself  a  new-born 
bard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cast  behind  you  all  conformity,  and 
acquaint  men  at  first  hand  with  Deity."  Emerson  is  pleading 
here,  thinks  Dr.  Gordon,  "for  the  immediate  vision  of  a  divine 
universe  "  : 

"  He  is  the  inaugurator  of  an  era  of  the  first-hand  and  original 
treatment  of  all  human  interests.  Emerson's  wholesomest  influ- 
ence is  against  the  prevailing  and  blinding  power  of  mere  tradi- 
tion. '  Instead  of  that  reliance  which  the  soul  suggests  on  the 
eternity  of  truth  and  duty,'  men  are  forever  inclined  to  lean 
upon  institutions  which  are  to  the  spirit  as  the  imperfect  effect 
to  the  transcendent  cause.     Nothing  is  finer  in  Emerson  than 


\IK\V   t)F  THE  OLD   MANSK,   EMERSON'S   HOMK     AT  CONCORD. 

The  bronze  plate  on  the  quartz  boulder  on  the  grave  reads  line  by  line 


this  war  against  sec- 
ond-hand politics,  art, 
philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion." 

However,  "the  best 
thing  that  Emerson 
has  left  us  is  his 
spirit,  fine  and  high, 
stern  and  sweet.  He 
took  life  in  a  royal 
way,  and  bore  himself 
toward  the  eternal 
mysteries  with  serene 
courage  and  dauntless 
hope.  .  .  .  That  Em- 
erson speaks  so  often 
and  so  royally  for  men 
is  his  great  distinc- 
tion ;  that  he  speaks 
so  frequently  for  the 
idiosyncratic,  the  iso- 
lated, and  the  vain,  is 
his  chief  fault  "  : 

"  On  the  whole,  and 
in  conclusion,  it  may 
be  said  that  Emer- 
son's influence  is  like  that  of  a  mountain  upon  the  local  climate 
— the  clouds  that  gather  upon  it,  the  storms  that  rage  round  it, 
which  find  it  immovable,  mean  the  refreshment  and  renewal  of 
the  beautiful  world  in  which  it  stands  ;  and  when  it  lifts  its  un- 
troubled head  toward  heaven  it  is  an  object  of  wonder  and  love, 
and  sheds  into  the  air  that  men  breathe  at  work  and  at  play  the 
invigorating  tonic  of  its  own  exalted  being.  Such  was  Emerson 
— a  man  of  towering  moral  stature,  he  kept  a  majestic  silence 
while  the  elemental  sorrows  that  come  to  all  swept  round  his 
stable  manhood,  one  whose  meetings  with  the  upper  world  and 
its  awful  powers  carried  beauty  and  peace  to  the  wide  fields  of 
human  society,  and  whose  lofty  spirit  put  into  the  common  relig- 
ious atmosphere  of  the  time  a  tonic  and  an  inspiration  of  priceless 
worth  and  of  enduring  delight." 


RALPH   WALDO 

EMERSON. 
Born  in  Boston,  May2s,'i8o3. 
Died  in  Concord,  April  27.  1882. 
THE   PASSIVE   MASTER    LENT  HIS    HAND 
TO  THE   VAST   SOUL  THAT   O'ER    HIM   PLANNED. 

Courtesy  of  TAe  Booklovcr  (New  York). 


THE   POPE,   THE   KING,   AND   THE 
PROTESTANTS. 

CERTAIN  religious  susceptibilities  were  aroused  in  one  quar- 
ter and  soothed  in  another  by  the  recent  visit  paid  by  Ed- 
ward VII.  to  the  Pope.  English  papers  in  general  regard  this, 
the  first  encounter  face  to  face  of  Roman  Pontiff  and  Britisli 
King  since  the  days  of  the  first  Edward,  as  a  matter  of  historical 
interest,  but  involving  no  discernible  peril  to  religion  or  the 
realm.  The  London  Times,  which  thinks  some  late  ultra-Prot- 
estant resolutions  an  "impertinence,  "  congratulates  the  British 
empire  upon  the  fact  that  the  visit  took  place  at  all.  As  for  that 
authoritative  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England, 
The  Tablet  (London),  it  observes: 

"It  was  left  for  English  Protestantism  to  display  in  full  force 
a  prejudice  that  seems  strangely  misplaced  in  these  days  of 
enlightenment.  The  belief  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  we  sliould 
have  thought  had  long  ago  been  relegated  to  the  museum  of  ob- 
solete superstitions,  had  it  not  been  brought  forth  and  newly 
burnished  up  to  hurl  at  the  head  of  Edward  VII.  as  a  reminder 
of  his  duty  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  For  the  good 
people  who  thus  cling  to  their  antiquated  formulas  of  objurga- 
tion, the  world  must  have  stood  still,  or  they  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  the  spent  fury  of  intolerance  finds  an  echo  now  only  among 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  population.  The  cry 
of  '  No-Popery  '  is  dead,  and  it  is  with  other  forces  than  those  of 
Rome  that  the  Church  of  England  has  most  seriously  to  reckon 
at  the  present  day.  Far  diff^erent  was  the  view  of  the  situation 
taken  by  the  better-instructed  public  opinion  of  this  country.     As 
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one  of  our  non-Calliolic  contemporaries  i>ut  it,  tlie  omission  of 
the  King  to  pay  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  the  I'ope  would  have  been 
felt 'as  little  short  of  a  disaster.'  That  the  royal  tour  should 
have  been  made  the  occasion  of  putting  a  public  slight  on  one  so 
exalted  in  ofiice  as  to  be  regarded  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  by  the 
majority  of  Christians  throughout  the  world,  and  so  venerable  by 
years  as  to  stand  on  the  dim  borderland  between  the  worlds  of 
the  seen  and  the  unseen,  would  indeed  have  been  felt  as  a  griev- 
ous mischance  by  others  than  Catholics.  By  all,  moreover,  save 
by  the  handful  of  fanatics  who  made  themselves  so  conspicuous 
by  their  intolerance,  the  King  is  viewed  as  the  representative, 
not  of  one  creed  alone,  but  of  his  subjects  of  diverse  faiths  and 
religions  throughout  the  empire.  From  all  he  claims  allegiance, 
and  to  all  he  owes  a  duty  in  return,  the  duty  not  merely  of  pro- 
tection, but  of  public  recognition  of  the  respect  due  to  their  feel- 
ings and  susceptibilities." 

The  view  of  the  so-called  "anti-Popery  "  element  is  not  less 
emphatic  on  the  other  side.  Its  organ.  The  Rock  (London), 
denounces  the  King's  advisers  for  permitting  the  visit  to  the 
Vatican  of  the  successor  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  adds : 

"Ours  has  been  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  nominally 
at  least,  a  Protestant  country,  and  our  sovereigns,  ever  since  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  have  occupied  the  throne  on  condition  of  a 
jjublic  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith.  King  Edward  VII., 
following  in  the  steps  of  his  revered  mother,  made  and  signed 
the  prescribed  declaration  at  his  accession  before  Parliament,  in 
which  he  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  any  other 
saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  This  was  followed  at  his 
coronation  by  the  solemn  promise  on  oath  'to  maintain  the  laws 
of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Religion  established  bylaw,'  etc.,  etc.  All  this,  we 
feel  sure,  was  done  ^.r  rt;;////^;,  and  with  perfect  sincerity.  And 
yet,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  person  and  throne,  we  fail  to 
see  the  consistency  between  these  sacred  pledges  and  this  un- 
called-for interview  in  the  Vatican  with  tlie  aged  Pontiff,  the 
personal  representative  of  the  Roman  Church.  Our  King  is 
always  and  everywhere  our  King,  nor  can  he  act  as  a  private  in- 
dividual. He  is,  moreover,  the  temporal  head  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  The  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  boasts  him- 
self to  be  the  infallible  head  of  the  corrupt  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion and  the  supreme  governor  of  all  princes.  The  one  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  other,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  we  can 
not  conceive  of  a  really  harmonious  meeting  between  these  two 
potentates." 


EMERSON'S    RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  MORE,  after  paying  tribute  to  Emenson's 
personal  character,  his  "absolute  and  undeceived  sincer- 
ity," and  to  the"i)erpetual  instigation  to  the  strong  "  and  "noble 
promise  to  inspired  youth  "  cjf  Emer.son's  message,  proceeds  (in 
The  Imiependent,  May  21)  to  describe  what  he  considers  some 
of  the  baleful  results  of  Emerson's  transcendental  philosophy. 
Mr.  More  writes : 

"It  would  be  indiscriminating  to  lay  at  Emerson's  door  the 
whole  evil  of  a  faded  and  vulgarized  transcendentalism.  He 
was  but  one  of  many  ;  others— some,  as  Channing,  even  before 
his  day — had  taught  the  same  facility  of  the  spiritual  life.  Yet 
in  him  the  movement  came  to  its  beautiful  flower;  we  are  justi- 
fied in  holding  him  mainly  responsible  for  the  harm  that  flowed 
from  it,  as  we  honor  him  for  the  glory  tliat  lay  therein.  And, 
alas,  even  in  his  own  day  the  doubtful  influence  of  this  fatally 
easy  piiilosopliy  began  to  make  itself  felt.  Hawthorne,  the 
most  stalwart  observer  of  all  that  grouji,  tells  us  how  many  bats 
and  owls,  which  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  fowls  of  angelic 
feallier,  were  attracted  by  that  beacon  light  of  the  spirit.  It  was 
moreover  impossible,  he  avows,  to  dwell  in  his  vicinity  without 
inhaling  more  or  less  the  mountain  atmosphere  of  Emerson's 
lofty  thought ;  but  in  the  brains  of  some  peojile  it  wrought  a 
singular  giddiness.  And  if  Emersonianism  was  mischievous  to 
weak  minds  then,  what  shall   we  say  of   Us  influence  in   New 


England  to-day — nay,  throughout  the  whole  country?  For  it  is 
rampant  in  our  life  ;  it  has  wrought  in  our  religion,  our  politics, 
and  our  literature  a  perilous  dizziness  of  the  brain. 

"There  is  a  mysterious  faith  abroad  in  the  land,  which,  how- 
ever we  grudge  to  say  it,  is  the  most  serious  manifestation  of 
religion  discoverable  in  these  days.  We  call  it  Christian  Science, 
or  faith  healing,  or  what  not — thegosjielof  a  certain  Mrs.  Baker- 
Eddy  ;  but  in  reality  it  does  not  owe  its  strength  to  the  teaching 
of  an  ignorant  woman  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  a  diluted  and 
stale  product  of  Emersonianism,  and  the  parentage,  I  think,  is 
not  difhcult  to  discern.  To  Emerson,  as  to  Mrs.  Baker-Eddy,  sin 
and  suffering  had  no  real  existence  ;  a  man  need  only  open  his 
breast  to  the  random  influences  of  heaven  to  lead  the  purely 
spiritual  life.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  as  some  fondly  suppose, 
that  Christian  Science  or  Emersonianism  has  any  vital  connec- 
tion with  Oriental  mysticism.  True,  both  Emerson  and  the  sages 
of  the  East  taught  that  spirit  was  the  only  reality  and  that  the 
world  of  the  body  and  of  evil  was  a  deception.  'Life  itself  is  a 
bubble  and  a  skepticism  and  a  sleep  within  a  sleep,'  said  Emer- 
son, and  the  Hindu  summed  up  the  same  thought  in  his  name 
for  the  creator,  Maya,  illusion.  But  there  is  a  radical  difference 
in  their  attitude  to  this  truth.  Tho  the  material  world  was  in 
one  sense  illusion  and  unreality  to  the  Hindu,  yet  in  another 
sense  it  was  tremendously  real.  Over  the  misery  and  insufti- 
cience  of  mortal  e.xistence  he  brooded  in  a  way  that  to  us  is  in- 
conceivable; we  call  him  a  pessimist,  and  from  our  ordinary 
point  of  view  rightly.  He  was  haunted  as  with  an  infinite  sad- 
ness by  the  vision  of  endlessly  recurring  birth  and  death,  of 
ceaseless  unmeaning  mutation.  To  escape  this  life  of  unsi)eak- 
able  sorrow  he  labored  at  vast  systems  of  philosopliy,  he  was 
ready  to  undergo,  if  needs  were,  a  lifetime  of  crushing  a.sceti- 
cism.  He  could  no  more  have  understood  the  jaunty  optimism 
of  Emerson  than  we  can  understand  what  we  style  his  pessi- 
mism. There  is  a  story — how  authentic  I  do  not  know — that  when 
Emerson  was  visiting  Carlyle,  the  gruff  Scotchman,  who  cer- 
tainly believed  heartily  in  evil  and  damnation,  carried  his  guest 
to  the  slums  of  London  and  pointed  out  to  him  one  horrible  sight 
after  another.  'And  do  you  believe  in  the  deil,  noo?  '  he  would 
say  ;  and  always  Emerson  would  shake  his  head  in  gentle  denial. 
The  story  is  at  least  ben  irovaio ;  it  sets  forth  cleaily  the  facile 
optimism  out  of  which  Christian  Science  was  to  spring.  Such  a 
creed,  when  professed  by  one  who  spoke  with  the  noble  accent 
and  from  the  deep  insight  of  an  Emerson,  was  a  radiant  posses- 
sion for  seeking  humanity  forever  ;  it  is  folly  and  inner  deception 
when  repeated  parrot-like  by  men  and  women  with  no  mental 
training  and,  visibly  to  all  the  world,  with  no  warrant  of  spiri- 
tual experience.  To  suppose  that  you  and  I  and  our  neighbor 
can  at  our  sweet  will  cast  off  the  impediments  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing IS  a  monstrous  self-deceit.  So  has  the  very  lack  of  system 
in  Emerson's  message  become  a  snare  to  mankind  more  deadly 
than  the  hardening  systems  of  other  philosophies.  These  are  at 
least  virile." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

"The  prime  cause  of  the  childless  church, "  s.tvs  ///»•  Outlook  (New  York), 
"is  the  prayerless  home." 

"We  do  not  need  new  reliRious  institutions,  but  we  do  need  a  new 
Christian  public  opinion,"  asserts  Christftidom  (Chicago).  "Men  [may  fear 
the  dominance  of  a  church  or  of  a  theology  ;  they  can  never  fear  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Golden  Rule." 

"In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  past  or  reasonably  to  conjecture  the 
future  history  of  Kngland  4>ne  must  remember  that  the  )iritish  empire  has 
been  created  not  mainly  by  the  intellectual,  but  rather  by  the  moral,  quali- 
ties of  the  English."  Thus  writes  Henry  Childs  Merwin  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine (New  York).  "Upon  this  point  one  finds  writers  the  most  diverse  ex- 
jircssing  themselves  in  words  nearly  the  same.  'The  English  did  not 
calculate  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,'  said  Emerson;  'it  fell  to  their  charac- 
ter.'" 

"The  attitude  of  mind  in  which  many  pupils  of  the  Sunday-schools  re- 
ceive Hible  instruction  is  either  that  of  dull  indifference  or  frivolous  dis- 
respcct,"  according  to  John  T.  Prince  in  The  lidiicalional  Rnnnv  (New 
York).  "This  criticism  ajiplies  mainly  to  pupils  of  early  adolescence  or 
l)upils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  may  put  too  high  a  value 
upon  the  spirit  of  reverence,  but  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  while  the  purely 
secular  work  now  performed  by  the  Sunday-school  may  justify  present 
methods  of  organization  and  teaching,  the  evident  failure  to  secure  an  in- 
terest in  the  Hible  and  a  sacred  regard  for  its  teachings  is  warr.^nt  suffi- 
cient cither  to  excuse  from  attendance  all  pupils  that  are  not  willing  to  give 
a  cheerful  attention  to  the  work,  or  to  entirelv  change  the  organization 
iind  methods  of  teaching  now  pursued.  I  bclieye  that  if  is  far  better  to 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  Hible,  with  reverence  for  its  teachings,  than 
to  have  much  knowledge  without  reverence." 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

THE   ANTI-JEWISH    UPRISING    IN    RUSSIA. 

r  "  L'ROPliAX  o;>inK)n  has  been  literally  overwhelmed  by  the 
L-*  massacres  of  Jews  at  KishinetY.  the  first  impression  being 
tliat  the  stories  of  outrage  were  too  ghastly  for  belief.  Certain 
newspapers  in  Germany  have  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  the  par- 
ticulars, and  in  every  case  they  report  that  the  truth  is  darker 
llian  first  reported,  and  that  nothing  could  exaggerate  the  atroci- 
ties. Babes  in  arms  were  hurled  from  the  upper  windows  of 
houses,  according  to  the  Fratikjurier  Zeitiing,  while  Jewish 
maids  and  matrons  were  dishonored  in  the  open  streets,  the  po- 
lice and  soldiers  looking  on  and  not  lifting  a  finger  to  protect 
them.  The  German  newspaper  points  out  that  it  is  difficult  for 
civilized  human  beings  to  credit  all  this,  but  there  is  unimpeach- 
able testimony  in  confirmation  of  the  worst.     It  proceeds  : 

"Small  groups  of  half-drunken  plunderers  stormed  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Jews.  Money  and  valuables  were  demanded. 
When  everything  had  been  handed  over  that  could  be  handed 
over,  young  Jewish  men  were  slaughtered  by  means  of  blows  on 
the  head.  The  women  and  young  maids  in  the  houses  were  next 
outraged  by  the  members  of  the  band  in  turn.  If  the  females 
ofTered  the  slightest  resistance,  they  were  struck  down  without 
remorse.  Babes  were  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms,  carried  to 
the  upper  stories,  and  thence  hurled  from  the  windows  down  to 
the  streets  below.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Jews  betook  themselves  to 
the  governor  and  besought  his  protection.  He  answered  with 
great  coolness  that  he  could  do  nothing  because  he  had  not  yet 
received  his  orders  from  St.  Petersburg.  Emboldened  by  this 
almost  incredible  but  well-authenticated  response,  the  mob  con- 
tinued its  deeds  of  infani)-." 

Ultimate  responsibility  for  these  scenes,  declares  the  German 
paper,  rests  upon  the  Russian  Government,  "  which  has  made  it 
a  principle  of  administration  that  the  Jew  has  no  rights  "  ;  but 
the  direct  cause  of  the  fact  that  the  horrors  assumed  so  serious 
a  phase  "  even  for  Russia  "  is  "  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  local 
authorities."     It  adds: 

"Not  once  did  the  representatives  of  the  law  interfere  to  sup- 
press the  disturbers.  Not  a  single  effort  was  made  to  protect  the 
Jews.  Indeed,  another  feature  of  police  action  must  be  noted. 
They  ordered  the  Jews  in  the  streets  still  free  from  disturbance 
to  remain  wituin  doors.  That  is,  they  prevented  the  Jewish 
population  from  assembling  in  order  to  concert  measures  for 
their  mutual  defense.  And  that  the  barbarians  could  easily  have 
been  brought  to  order  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  force  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  restore  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
plundering  and  murdering  were  accomplished  in  the  presence  of 
the  inactive  police.  Another  circumstance  must  be  noted  in  re- 
gard to  the  attitude  of  the  authorities.  They  arrested  the  rioters 
in  large  numbers,  the  mere  fact  of  disturbance  of  the  peace  being 
alleged  against  them,  but  no  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  the  victims  of  the  massacres.  Victims  of  peasant 
plunderings  last  year  were  paid  the  amount  of  damages  awarded 
them,  but  the  pillaged  Jews  are  left  to  private  benevolence. 
And  now  comes  the  mocking  announcement  of  the  Kishineff 
chief  of  police:  'Whoever  voluntarily  restores  the  stolen  Jewish 
property  within  the  next  few  days  will  not  be  punished.'  Could 
better  evidence  be  asked  of  the  unprotected  state  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia?  " 

The  Russian  press  gives  numerous  details,  and  the  comments 
thereupon  are  severe.  Several  leading  papers  have  been  pun- 
ished by  the  Russian  Government  for  boldness  in  discussing  the 
Kishineff  tragedj-.  The  St.  Petersburg  Novosti  (punished  by 
tiie  prohibition  of  its  street  sales)  distinctly  hints  at  official 
responsibility.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  six  or  seven 
regiments  of  troops  stationed  in  and  around  Kishineff  were  abso- 
lutely idle  during  the  three  days  of  the  murderous  reign  of  the 
mob.  It  says  that  the  Government  ought  to  compensate  the 
victims  for  the  losses  sustained  through  the  inefficiency  or  worse 
of  the  police  and  troops.  Another  paper,  Boudonstvost,  de- 
clares that  these  disorders  had  peculiar  features,  such  as  were 


unknown  at  any  previous  outljreak  of  the  same  sort.  It  alleges 
that  there  was  evidence  of  organization,  method,  and  prepara- 
tion ;  that  several  separate  bands  operated  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city  ;  that  the  duration  of  the  disturbances  was  un- 
precedented, and  that  for  weeks  there  had  been  open  talk  of 
the  coming  troubles.  No  preventive  measures  of  any  kind,  it 
charges,  had  been  taken  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  not- 
withstanding earnest  requests  of  the  leading  Jews  of  the  city. 

Several  papers,  including  the  antisemitic  Novoye  Vrmiiya, 
which  has  not  paid  the  matter  any  editorial  attention,  reprint  a 
long  account  of  the  "crusade  "  fioni  the  Viedotiiosti,  sujjplied  by 
its  Kishineff  correspondent,  who  claims  to  have  witnessed  ll>e 
outrages.  Not  one  street,  he  says,  inhabited  by  Jews,  was  per- 
mitted to  escape.  Even  the  synagogs  were  invaded  and  ruth- 
lessly pillaged  and  desecrated.  Of  the  attitude  of  the  police  and 
troops  the  writer  avers  : 

"Many  thought  that  the  disorders  would  be  quickly  ended, 
since  there  were  mounted  military  patrols,  infantry,  well-armed 
police  all  over  the  city.  .  .  .  Assuredly  all  this  was  calculated 
to  terrify  the  mob  !  Not  in  the  least.  The  rioters  were  armed 
with  axes,  hammers,  sticks,  etc.,  and  operated  in  various  sec- 
tions, paying  no  attention  to  the  troops  and  police.  The  latter 
very  loudly  shouted  at  the  rioters.  The  soldiers,  with  rifles  on 
their  shoulders,  with  equal  severity  called  the  disturbers  to 
order;  but  these  protests  were  vain,  and  the  destructive  work 
was  continued  with  increased  fury  and  frenzy 

"The  cultured  Christian  ])ublic  behaved  most  dreadfully.  Not 
a  finger  was  lifted  to  stop  the  terrible  campaign.  It  very  quickly 
paraded  the  streets,  looking  on  in  complete  indifference.  In  car- 
riages, on  every  side,  richly  dressed  persons  rode  back  and  forth 
in  holiday  fashion." 

Finally,  says  the  correspondent,  there  were  rumors  that  the 
patrols  had  received  orders  to  use  extreme  measures  against  the 
rioters,  and  the  disturbances  were  not  renewed.  The  Jews  at 
first  could  not  believe  that  protection  would  be  given  them,  but 
gradually  they  recovered  confidence  and  began  to  venture  into 
the  streets. 

The  Novos/i  6.ema.n6.s  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  the  trial  of  everyone  of  them  before  an  im- 
partial court.  It  is  not  necessary,  it  says,  to  argue  such  ele- 
mentary propositions  as  these — that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  orderly 
Government  to  protect  peaceable  citizens,  that  mob  violence  is 
disgraceful,  and  that  the  authorities  who  wink  at  it  are  guilty  of 
criminal  neglect  of  duty. 

In  a  separate  editorial,  the  JSovosti,  referring  to  the  talk  of 
Jewish  exploitation  and  economic  oppression,  suggests  that  the 
courts,  in  trying  the  rioters,  should  ask  each  prisoner  as  to  the 
motives  and  reasons  of  his  attack  on  the  Jews.  It  expresses  the 
conviction  that  an  honest  inquiry  along  these  lines  would  estab- 
lish the  entire  baselessness  of  the  "economic  "  explanation  of  the 
apologists  of  the  mob.  Besides,  such  an  inquiry,  it  says,  would 
point  to  preventive  measures,  which  are  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant than  punitive  ones. 

The  Kievlia7iiii,  the  leading  paper  of  that  center  of  ancient 
Russia  and  of  orthodoxy,  Kieff,  writes  strongly  on  the  mas- 
sacre.    It  says : 

"The  blood  of  the  murdered  and  maimed  cries  to  heaven. 
These  outrages  are  not  merely  a  calamity  to  the  Jews,  but  a  dis- 
grace and  misfortune  to  the  Christian  population 

"It  is  not  improper  to  observe  even  at  this  time  that  the  Jews, 
on  whom  all  sorts  of  accusations  are  lavishly  poured,  are  not,  as 
a  mass,  responsible  either  practically  or  morally  for  those  objec- 
tionable qualities  which  characterize  many  of  them,  as  they  char- 
acterized the  Christian  peoples.  Taken  as  a  mass,  the  Jews  of 
southern  and  western  Russia  form  an  energetic,  enterprising 
class  of  artisans  and  tradesmen,  a  class  w^hich  is  satisfied  with  a 
very  modest  scale  of  earnings.  The  great  majoritj'  of  them,  in 
spite  of  endless  toil,  sobriety,  and  thrift,  are  hardly  able  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

"And  we  see  that  western  and  southern  Russia,  and  Russian 
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Poland,  to  which  the  'Jewish  population  of  Russia  is  confined, 
not  only  do  not  grow  poorer,  but  are  iu  an  economic  condition 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  emjiire.  With  the 
development  of  credit,  railway  communication,  and  internal  com- 
merce and  competition,  tiie  question  of  exploitation  of  the  Chris- 
tian population  by  the  Jews  loses  its  significance  more  and  more. 
Indeed,  even  in  commerce  it  is  not  easy  nowadays  to  make  a 
living. 

"When  in  the  masses  of  the  people  the  wild  passions  for  vio- 
lence and  destruction  are  thus  excited,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all 
honest  men  to  resist  manifestations  of  malignity  and  hatred,  and 
to  testify  that  the  Jews  are  not  merely  our  fellow  citizens,  but 
useful  coworkers  whose  energy  and  industry  are  valuable  to  the 
country." 

Another  leading  provincial  paper,  the  Youjtiy  Kray  (Khar- 
koff) ,  says : 

"We  had  thought  that  even  the  lowest  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation were  incapable  of  such  general  exhibitions  of  inhuman 
cruelty  and  malignity.  We  had  thought  that  anti-Jewish  riots 
were  a  thing  of  the  past.  But,  alas  !  even  to-day  there  are 
wicked  and  depraved  people  who  ajjpeal  to  the  worst  instincts 
of  the  ignorant,  debased,  and  superstitious  mob,  and  these  have 
taken  advantage  of  weakness,  holiday  intemperance,  and  the 
desire  for  illicit  gain  to  infiame  and  incite  the  populace." 

This  paper  holds  the  intelligent  classes  responsible  for  the  out- 
break. Their  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  fanaticism,  it  says,  are 
translated  by  the  mob  into  slaughter  and  pillage  and  robbery. 
What,  it  asks,  is  the  trouble  with  the  churches?  The  Russian 
peasants  and  laborers  are  religious,  and  they  would  not  commit 
such  atrocities  if  they  realized  their  awful  character.  What  sort 
of  religion  and  morality  do  the  clergy  teach  and  preach?  Re- 
form, the  paper  concludes,  must  first  come  from  the  churches, 
which  can  do  more  to  prevent  wrong  and  crime  than  the  govern- 
mental authorities.  1&\x\.\.\\q  Bessarabyet^  (Kishineflf),  a  paper 
long  noted  for  its  attacks  upon  the  Jewish  element  in  Russia, 
declares  that  the  Jews  "deserved  to  be  punished,"  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  recent  events  to  call  for  special  action.  It  adds 
that  the  Jews  "will  misrepresent  and  play  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  foreigner,"  and  it  insinuates  that  "ritual  murders"  com- 
mitted by  Jews  in  Kishineff  aroused  the  alarm  of  the  population. 
The  London  Times  claims  that  the  utterancesof  this  anti-Jewish 
organ  in  Kishineff  are  directly  responsible  for  the  outbreak. 
"An  explanation  is  urgently  needed  for  the  inaction  of  the 
authorities,"  it  remarks,  "who  appear  to  have  played  the  part  of 
disinterested  spectators."  The  French  press  is  roundly  de- 
nounced by  the  eminent  publicist  Roland  de  Mares,  writing  in 
the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels),  who  says  that  the  leading 
journals  in  Paris  are  afraid  to  denounce  the  outrages  for  fear  of 
giving  offense  to  the  "ally  and  friend,"  Russia.     He  writes: 

"Throughout  these  few  days,  when  the  terrible  details  of  the 
excess  of  which  the  Kishineff  Jews  were  victims  poured  in,  we 
paid  special  attention  to  the  newspapers  whose  humanitarian 
instincts  are  well  known,  which  regard  it  as  their  special  mis- 
sion to  protest  against  infamies  everywhere,  to  denounce  all 
persecutions  to  the  civilized  world.  Here,  we  thought,  is  a  thing 
to  i)rovoke  a  violent  explosion  of  anger.  Here  is  something  that 
must  let  loose  a  perfect  tempest.  All  the  reproaches  heaped 
upon  the  Ottoman  Government  at  the  time  of  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres will  now  be  heaped  upon  the  Russian  Government.  The 
St.  Petersburg  cabinet  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  withstand 
the  storm,  to  quiet  the  emotions  of  a  violently  excited  European 
opinion.  But,  to  our  great  stupefaction,  these  journals  main- 
tain a  strange  silence.  They  publish  despatches  relating  to  the 
massacres,  but  they  have  not  a  word  of  editorial  pity  for  the 
victims,  not  an  impulse  of  anger  against  the  responsible  authors 
of  these  crimes." 

This  authority  declares  that  it  is  "prodigious  "  to  note  "the 
lamentable  situation  of  the  Israelites  in  Europe's  east,"  to  reflect 
that  "it  has  not  yet  provoked  one  of  those  vast  movements  of 
oi)inion  which  impose  upon  governments  a  respect  for  elemen- 
tary justice  "  : 

"When  one  remembers  that  there  are   in   Russia  at  this  begin- 


ning of  the  twentieth  century  millions  of  men  who  are  goaded  as 
if  they  were  wild  beasts,  upon  whom  the  last  humiliation  is  in- 
flicted, who  are  looked  upon  as  the  scum  of  humanity,  one  may 
well  ask  if  all  that  is  said  about  social  progress,  all  that  is  written 
about  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  all  that  is  uttered  regarding  the 
emancipation  of  mankind,  be  truth  or  falsehood,  and  if  it  be  not 
with  words  that  are  vain  that  our  souls  are  soothed  with  hopes 
of  a  brighter  day,  ...  In  Russia  the  Jews  are  permitted  to 
reside  only  within  certain  specified  districts.  They  are  forced  to 
pay  an  enormous  tax  if  they  wish  to  go  into  business.  A  thou- 
sand difficulties  are  placed  in  their  way  if  they  try  to  enter  a 
liberal  career.  As  for  a  public  career,  such  a  thing  is  forever 
closed  to  them.  Exceptional  governmental  measures  weigh 
heavily  upon  them.  They  are  kept  wholly  down,  reduced  to  the 
most  wretched  helplessness,  exposed  to  every  aggravation. 
They  are  reproached  es])ecially  with  their  manipulation  of 
money  and  charged  with  exploiting  the  Russians  financially  as 
the  Armenians  exploit  the  Mussulmans.  They  are  said  to  seek 
to  concentrate  all  wealth  into  their  own  hands.  But  it  would  be 
well  to  find  out  the  proportion  of  rich  Jews  in  the  entire  Israelite 
population,  to  ascertain  if  the  very  fact  of  their  isolation  does 
not  inspire  the  anxiety  for  wealth  in  them,  since  money  is  the 
only  final  guarantee  they  have  against  evil  fate.  For  they  can 
expect  no  protection  from  the  laws.  .  .  .  Since  so  many  efforts 
are  now  making  to  free  from  the  tyranny  of  odious  laws  men 
who  are  deemed  sufficiently  enlightened  to  merit  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment, let  representations  be  made  for  the  Jews  of  Russia  with 
the  rest." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN    ATTACKS   ON   A   GERMAN 
DIPLOMATIST. 

BARON  SPECK  VON  STERNBURG,  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  empire  in  Washington,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  the  object  of  a  series  of  attacks  in  various 
German  newspapers.  These  attacks  indicate  deep-rooted  dis- 
content with  his  conduct  of  German-American  relations.  He  is 
said  to  misconceive  his  position  radically  and  even  to  be  respon- 
sible for  an  alleged  contempt  of  Germany  in  the  United  States. 
Criticism  of  his  German  diplomatist  in  German  newspapers 
covers  a  very  wide  ground  and  is  personal  as  well  as  political. 
One  objection  urged  against  him  is  that  he  does  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  traditions  of  Bismarckian  diplomacy.  Another  is 
that  he  causes  the  Americans  to  entertain  too  exalted  an  esti- 
mate of  themselves.  Still  another  is  that  he  conceives  it  to  be 
part  of  his  mission  to  work  for  the  interests  of  the  countrj'  to 
which  he  is  accredited  while  striving  to  further  the  interests  of 
his  native  land.  In  these  and  other  attacks  upon  the  diplomatist 
the  Hamburger  A'ac/tric/i/en  takes  the  lead.  It  has  all  sorts  of 
objections  to  the  baron,  one  of  which  is  that  President  Roose- 
velt calls  hmi  "Speckle."  It  asks:  "Whom  do  the  Americans 
wish  to  fool?  Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg?  They  may  succeed 
with  him — but  not  with  us."  It  observes  with  reference  to 
another  matter : 

"He  would  appear  to  have  said  among  other  things  that  it  was 
his  firm  conviction  that,  as  Ambassador  in  Washington,  he 
should  serve  not  only  his  own  country,  but  also  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited.  Hence  he  would  strive  so  to  establish 
the  mutual  relations  of  both  nations  that  all  the  world  would 
wonder  at  them.  This  utterance  sufficiently  denotes  that  there 
must  be  a  mystification  somewhere." 

Baron  von  Sternburg  "did  not  exaggerate,"  thinks  the  Zu- 
kutift  (Berlin),  "when  he  said  that  in  Germany  people  would  be 
surprised  when  they  saw  him  get  down  to  work."     It  continues: 

"We  have  been  surprised  for  quite  a  while,  and  are  quite  in- 
dignant at  the  ungenerous  critics  who  advised  that  the  Yankee- 
fied husband  of  an  American  woman  should  not  be  sent  as  Am- 
bassador to  Washington.  Could  any  ambassador  accomplish 
more  in  so  short  a  tmie?  No.  Do  the  Lascelles,  Szogyenyis, 
Osten-Sackens  [diplomatists  stationed  in  Berlin]  go  to  the  rail- 
way station  when  William  II.  journeys  to  Copenhagen  or  Rome? 
No.     Are  they  greeted  by  mocking  nicknames  in  the  presence  of 
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assembled  military  men?  No.  Do  they  go  out  horseback  ritling 
with  the  Emperor?  No.  Must  not  the  position  of  a  great  Power 
be  sensibly  lowered  when  its  representative  pays  homage  at  the 
railway  station,  is  called  'Speckie,  and,  during  the  period  when 
the  head  of  the  Government  is  off  on  a  tour  of  his  country,  rides 
about  on  a  wretched  borrowed  horse?  Why,  of  course.  Hence 
we  may  see  at  a  glance  how  palatable  this  American  Sjieck  is." 

The  German  paper  says  much  more  in  condemnation  of  the 
German  Ambassador  for  consenting  to  accept  the  loan  of  the 
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BARON   SPECK  VO>f  STERNBURG, 

The  German  Ambassador  in  Washington,  who  is  denounced  in  various 
German  newspapers  for  assuming  too  cordial  an  attitude  toward  Ameri- 
cans. 

President's  horse  and  for  going  to  the  railway  station  to  see  him 
off  on  a  journey.  The  Deitisc/ie  Agrar-Corresponden::  observes 
"that  the  delusion  is  entertained  in  Berlin  that  President  Roose- 
velt felt  a  special  pleasure  in  the  assignment  of  von  Sternburg  to 
Washington,  whereas  in  reality  the  President,  as  well  as  those 
about  him,  were  little  flattered  and  much  astonished  "  at  the 
event.  The  reason  given  by  this  authority  is  that  "in  free  Amer- 
ica there  are  decided  class  distinctions,"  and  the  best  society  in 
the  United  States  has  ''reasons  "  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
appointment.  "  These  objections  to  Speck  are  openly  urged  in 
American  society,"  proceeds  this  authority,  which  professes  to 
repeat  them  upon  the  assurances  of  "influential  political  per- 
sons "  in  Washington  and  New  York.  Still  another  complaint 
against  the  diplomatist  is  thus  put  by  the  Schlesische  Zeitinig  : 

"He  smoked  incense  to  the  American  press,  American  insti- 
tutions, land,  and  people,  the  yacht  club,  the  ladies,  the  Presi- 
dent— in  short,  to  everything  that  has  a  name,  until  finally  we 
could  only  think:  'In  Heaven's  name,  are  the  American  people 
really  so  childish  as  to  take  serious  pleasure  in  that  sort  of 
thing?'  Perhaps  the  Speck  game  is  a  good  one  for  the  great 
masses  of  the  American  people.     It  can  scarcely  be  successful 


with  the  liner  intelligences  among  them.  In  Germany,  anyhow, 
It  evokes  more  sarcasm  than  applause.  .  .  .  Our  new  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington  may  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  Americans, 
which  is  perhaps  the  main  thing.  Here  he  produces  an  ill  effect 
upon  his  countrymen's  nerves,  especially  upon  the  nerves  of 
those  who  think  that  the  Americans  must  grow  the  more  insolent 
the  more  abjectly  they  are  courted." — Translations  niadc  for 
The  LrrER.\RY  Digest. 


EDWARD    VII.    AS    "A    GREAT    AMBASSADOR." 

NICWSPAPERS  in  England  are  now  recording  their  general 
impressions  of  the  continental  tour  of  Edward  VII.  which 
has  terminated  in  a  blaze  of  editorial  rhetoric.  "A  great  am- 
bassador,"  an  American  newspaper  called  the  King,  in  com- 
menting on  his  tour,  and  the  phrase  has  been  cabled  to  Europe 
and  hailed  in  Loudon,  prompting  the  London  Times,  indeed,  to 
make  the  assertion  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  "discover 
in  a  monarchy  a  diplomatic  advantage  in  this  respect  that  is 
lacking  in  their  own  Constitution,  which  forbids  a  President, 
while  President,  to  travel  abroad."  The  London  organ  traces 
the  royal  progress  with  comprehensive  view  not  from  China  to 
Peru  precisely,  but  from  Portugal  to  Paris,  and  it  sees  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  "in  the  course  of  his  journey  the  King 
has  been  brought  into  touch  with  very  various  interests,  and  the 
recollections  on  which  he  can  look  back  are  of  considerable  diver- 
sity." Beginning  with  the  Portuguese,  we  read  that  "they  are 
not  slow  to  recognize  the  moral  demand  it  [the  King's  visit] 
seems  to  make  of  them."  In  Italy  there  was  "mutual  cordial- 
ity," and  the  King's  visit  to  the  Pope  was  "equally  welcome  to 
the  King  of  Italy  himself."  In  Paris  the  King  got  a  reception 
which  was  "the  most  striking  of  tributes  to  the  personal  prestige 
of  His  Majesty." 

Thus  a  great  organ  of  British  opinion.  In  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent spirit,  The  Daily  News  (London)  takes  note  of  discordant 
elements.  "The  division  between  England  and  France,"  it 
says,  "is  unhappily  one  of  the  oldest  and  deepest  cleavages  that 
separate  anj'  two  sections  of  the  human  race.  No  two  peoples 
have  fought  so  many  wars,  or  been  so  long  divided  by  prolonged 
race  hatred  "  : 

"The  worst  of  these  mutual  misconceptions — and  France  prob- 
ably misunderstands  us  quite  as  much  as  we  misunderstand 
France — is  that  they  may  at  any  moment  become  the  ground  of 
mutual  hatred  and  possible  war.  The  King  is  laboring  to  remove 
that  danger,  and  we  bid  him  Godspeed.  The  sort  of  feeling  that 
sprang  up  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  during  the  Fashoda  in- 
cident— fanned  quite  as  much  by  our  Nationalists  as  by  the  Na- 
tionalists of  France — showed  that  the  old  hatreds  were  only 
buried  a  foot  deep. " 

An  Irish  organ  of  Home  Rule  finds  itself  unable  to  take  such 
a  pessimistic  tone.  We  refer  to  The  Freeniatt' s  Journal  (Dub- 
lin), which  declares  that  "King  Edward's  success  in  Paris"  was 
"even  more  remarkable  than  his  success  in  Rome."  "France 
had  been  smarting  under  the  humiliation  of  Fashoda,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  echo  of  that  unfortunate  incident  would  have 
been  heard  in  the  streets  as  the  English  King  passed  by.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  kind."  a  fact  which  the  Dublin  paper  inter- 
prets as,  if  not  a  "political  victory,"  at  any  rate  "a  great  per- 
sonal one."     We  quote  further  : 

"King  Edward  did  two  very  courageous  things  during  his 
journey.  His  visit  to  the  Pope  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
very  great  opposition  in  ultra-Protestant  circles  in  England,  and 
his  visit  to  Paris  was  regarded  by  many  thinking  Englishmen 
as  a  verj'  hazardous  experiment.  In  both  cases  the  courage  of 
the  King  was  amply  rewarded.  The  protests  of  the  bigoted  Prot- 
estants, so  far  as  the  visit  to  the  Pojje  is  concerned,  have  been 
simply  overwhelmed  h\  the  common  sense  of  the  British  people, 
who  have  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  at  present  one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  the 
world  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and  good  government,  and 
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that   it  makes  for  law  ami  order  and  good  government  for  the 
sovereign  of  the  British  empire  to  meet  such  a  man." 

Many  persons  "  would  have  scarcely  believed  that  a  King  of 
England  at  the  present  juncture  would  have  become  an  object  of 
acclamation  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Lisbon  and  Rome,"  remarks 
The  Standard  (London).  "  They  remembered  that  within  the 
last  three  years  a  wave  of  anti-English  feeling  surged  across  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  beat  upon  the  shores  of  the  southern  as 
well  as  the  northern  countries.  It  is  true  that  among  the  Latin 
nations  the  abuse  to  which  we  were  subjected  never  quite  reached 
the  virulent  heights  that  it  attained  elsewhere."  The  St.  James's 
Gazette  (London)  contributes  the  view  that  "there  has  been  no 
hostile  thought  or  intent  toward  any  Power  in  the  world  in  the 
King's  pilgrimage  of  peace,  and  if  any  affect  to  find  such  they 
may  be  left  to  chew  the  cud  of  moroseness  alone."  To  The 
IVestminster  Gazette  (London)  the  King's  tour  suggests  the 
question,  "Ls  a  French  alliance  possible?"  and  it  feels  con- 
strained to  answer  in  the  negative. 


THE   CLERICAL  CRISIS   IN    FRANCE. 

^ENSATIONAL  as  has  been  tlie  long  contest  between  church 
^  and  state  in  France,  it  now  seems  destined,  unless  European 
press  opinion  is  totally  misled,  to  enter  upon  a  phase  which  the 
Vatican  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  ignore.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  the  best-informed  organs  in  England  and  Germany  expressed 
the  opinion  that  neither  the  ministry  in  Paris  nor  the  authorities 
in  Rome  would  venture  to  carry  the  controversy  to  lengths  in- 
volving a  possible  separation  of  church  and  state.  This  view 
was  based  upon  the  evident  unwillingness  of  Premier  Combes  to 
face  the  logical  conclusion  of  his  own  anti-clericalism.  The 
French  people,  moreover,  were  deemed  averse  to  shouldering 
individually  burdens  now  borne  for  them  by  the  state.  Finally 
the  influence  of  the  women,  so  potent  in  a  question  of  this  sort, 
was  thought  too  great  to  permit  going  to  extremes.  But  the 
very  papers  which  thus  expressed  themselves  last  winter  are  now 
predicting  "a  fight  to  a  finish."  The  recent  vote  of  confidence 
won  by  the  Premier  from  an  eager  Chamber  is  accepted  as  al- 
most the  doom  of  the  Concordat,  that  famous  pact  between 
France  and  the  Vatican,  now  over  a  century  old.  Nor  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Vatican  less  uncompromising.  The  Politische 
Correspondenz  (Vienna)  vouches  for  that.  In  this  situation 
the  more  important  papers  of  Paris  counsel  moderation  to  the 
Government.  The  7Vv///ijhas  even  gone  the  length  of  attacking 
the  bill  for  separation  of  church  and  slate  brought  before  the 
Chamber  by  M.  de  Pressens6,  the  distinguished  Protestant  son 
of  a  more  distinguished  Protestant  father. 

This  bill  has  received  the  approval  of  the  anti-clerical  com- 
bination now  in  power,  and  Premier  Combes  has  in  plain  words 
threatened  the  Vatican  with  its  passage.  As  published  in  the 
Titnps,  it  begins  with  a  religious  bill  of  rights,  next  nullifies  the 
Concordat,  pensions  some  of  the  present  clergy,  makes  the  po- 
lice responsible  for  the  orderly  character  of  jjublic  worship,  de- 
clares most  of  the  cathedrals,  churches,  and  pastoral  residences 
state  property,  suppre^sscs  stipends  to  ministers  of  religion,  and 
prescribes  conditions  for  the  consecration  of  cemeteries.  This 
legislation  is  i)ronounccd  drastic  by  the  Temps.  It  is  deemed 
entirely  inadequate  by  the  anti-clerical  Lanterite  (Paris),  which 
consents  to  accei)t  it,  nevertheless,  as  "preliminary."  The  cleri- 
cal So/eil  (Paris)  professes  to  understand  that  the  Premier  hesi- 
tates to  take  up  the  bill,  but  feels  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
so-called  "rebellion  of  the  bishops. "  An  unnamed  Italian  ecclesi- 
astic is  quoted  in  the  Temps  as  saying: 

"Some  minds  not  ordinarily  of  a  pessimistic  turn  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  rupture  between  France  and  the  Vatican. 
That  would  be  a  grave  event.  In  some  political  quarters,  too 
much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Vatican 


would  find  itself  without  the  Concordat.  It  is  thought  that, 
rather  than  see  things  go  to  such  lengths,  the  Pope  would  make 
every  concession.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  French  Government 
has  transferred  the  contest  to  a  field  which  is  the  more  unfavor- 
able because  the  Pope's  position  can  not  be  shaken.  .  .  .  But 
prudence  is  not  submission.  Leo  XIII.,  whatever  may  happen, 
will  do  his  duty,  his  whole  duty.  If  there  must  be  a  rupture 
will!  France,  the  Holy  See  will  take  its  rightful  stand." 

On  the  older  naml  M.  oj  Pressen.sd,  author  of  the  bill  for 
separation  of  church  and  state,  asserts,  according  to  an  utter- 
ance of  his  published  in  the  Temps,  that  "the  present  legislative 
body  will  not  expire,  or,  at  any  rate,  another  general  election 
will  not  take  place,  without  repuljlican  France  signifying,  in  a 
manner  to  command  obedience,  that  this  great  and  urgent  reform 
must  be  consummated."  The  French  legislator  ridicules  the 
idea  that  church  and  state  are  so  inextricably  blended  that  sepa- 
ration is  impossible,  and  observes  : 

"In  the  United  States,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  native  land 
of  separation  of  church  and  state,  this  system  was  not  always 
in  operation  and  it  would  be  the  gravest  of  errors  to  suppose  so. 
What  prevailed  there,  on  the  contrary,  at  first — except  in  the 
little  State  of  Rhode  Island — was  a  sort  of  Puritan  theocracy, 
more  especially  in  New  England,  where  the  state  was  in  some 
measure  absorbed  by  the  church  for  a  long  period.  It  was  only 
during  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  last  century  that  there 
occurred  any  loosening  of  the  rigid  and  firmly  knit  bonds  uni- 
ting civil  society,  in  the  South  to  Anglican  Episcopalianism,  and 
in  the  North  to  Calvinistic  Congregationalism.  It  is  only  just  to 
acknowledge  that  the  multiplicity  of  sects,  the  natural  harmony 
of  the  Protestant  mind  with  the  forms  of  liberty,  and  the  relative 
weakness  of  Catholicism  have  singularly  facilitated  in  the  great 
republic  across  the  sea  a  reform  which  other  conditions  may 
complicate  in  France.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  this 
enfranchi.sement  of  a  great  democracy  affords  an  encouraging 
precedent  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  like  divorce  elsewhere." 

The  anti-clerical  press  in  Paris  is  heaping  ridicule  upon  the 
claim  that  France  will  be  embarrassed  if  the  Pope  transfers  the 
protection  of  Catholics  in  the  East  to  Germany.  The  Intransi- 
geant  (Paris)  ironically  felicitates  the  German  Government  upon 
any  privileges  it  may  be  able  to  extract  from  the  Pope.  The 
Petite  Repiibli(jue  (Paris)  understands  that  Emperor  William, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Vatican,  failed  to  secure  from  the 
Pope  any  right  to  a  protectorate  over  Christians  in  the  East. 
The  Action  (Paris)  j)rofesses  to  be  amused  at  this  aspect  of  the 
anti-clerical  situation.  It  expresses  dissatisfaction  with  the 
reluctance  of  the  Premier  to  press  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  This  reluctance,  it  says,  "is  the  great  political  weakness, 
and,  let  us  add,  the  greatest  moral  weakness  of  M.  Combes, 
otherwise  so  loyal,  so  courageous."  He  clings  to  "the  old  con- 
ception of  a  religious  slate  holding  down  the  church,"  instead  of 
to  "the  new  conception  of  the  free-thinking  state."  And  "in 
this  M.  Combes  obeys  not  merely  the  oscillations  of  a  mind  half- 
deist  and  half-rationalist.  He  is  misled  by  the  errors  of  his 
predecessor,  who  is  hypnotizing  him  "  : 

"In  fact,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  [the  former  Premier]  was  not. 
in  this  great  duel  between  dogma  and  reason,  so  much  a  fore- 
runner as  a  laggard.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  thought  it  a  very 
great  thing  to  have  applied  to  the  jiresent  conflict  the  methods  of 
the  former  kings  of  France  in  combination  with  the  methods  of 
Napoleon.  To-day  universal  suffrage  and  the  progress  of  events 
have  flowed  ]iast  his  law  in  a  wave  so  great  as  to  render  that  law 
a  mere  dike  of  no  further  use.  M.  Combes,  in  his  turn,  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  this  very  wave  if  he  knows  not  how  to  press 
into  service  all  its  strength,  all  its  current." 

The  attitude  of  the  peasant  population  of  France  will  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  the  struggle,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  "  Everything  turns  on  the 
question  whether  the  bulk  of  the  French  peasantry  is  ripe  for  .so 
momentous  a  change  as  the  separation  of  church  and  state." — 
Translations  made  for  Thk  Litkrarv  Dicest. 
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Last  Winter's 
Lesson 

was  an  expensive  one  to  those  who 
relied  on  old-fashioned  methods. 
Must  it  be  learned  over  again  or  will 
you  now  before  going  on  your  vaca- 
tion put  in 

Hot  Water  Heating 

Installed   now   at  summer  prices   and   by 
best  mechanics. 

Ideal  Boilers  and 
American  Radiators 

have  raised  the  standard 
of  home  comfort,  have 
brought  about  the  per- 
fect automat  ic  control  of 
indoor  temperature,  and 
relieved  the  household 
of  dirt  and  drudgery. 
These  great  gains  are 
all  paid  for — for  you — in 
the  less  amount  of  fuel 
burned. 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit 
cottages,  houses, 
stores,  public  build- 
ings, etc.  Send  for 
valuable  booklet. 

_4:^\£i^IGAypADIAT0K(;QA\PANY 


Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Dept.  32 
CHICAGO 
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Don't   leave  comfort,    con- 
venience and  order  at  home 
when  you  travel.      Take 
them  along    by    packing 
Lyour  clothes  in  a 

Stallman 
►DrcsscrTrunk 

Built  like  a  dresser.  Everything  you  want  when 
and  where  you  want  it.  Keeps  garments  in  perfect 
condition.  Simplifies packingand unpacking,  elim- 
inates re-packing.  Strongest,  roomiest,  most  con- 
venient trunk  made  and  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  style.  SentC.O.D.  privilege  examination. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  booklet. 
F.  A.  Stallman.  4  V.  Spring  Street,  Columbus,  O. 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

rnK  LlTF.KAKV  DiGKST  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"Pocket  Directory  of  the  American  Press  for 
1903."    iLord  &  Thomas,  Chicago.) 

"The  Land  of  Joy."— Ralpli  Henry  Barbour. 
^Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"How  to  Keep  Well."-F!oya  M.  Crandall. 
(DoubleJay,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  Triumph."— .Arthur  Stanwood  Pier.  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Because  of  Power."  —  Ella  Stryker  Mapes. 
i,G.  W.  Dillingham  Company.) 

"The  Victim's  Triumph."  Josephine  Zemati. 
(,Ci.  W.  DiUiughiun  Company,  $1.25.) 

"Bass,  Pike,  Perch  and  Others." — James  A.  Hen- 
shall.     (.The  -Macmillan  Company,  $2  net.) 

"How  to  Make  School  Gardens."— H.  D.  Hemen- 
way.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"Sarah  Tuldon."— Ornie  Agnus.  (Little,  Brown 
tV-  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Class  Struggles  in  America."— A.  M.  Simons. 
(.Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chica.go.) 

"Les  Romanesques." — Edmond  Rostand.  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  $0.35  net.) 

"Esperanto."— The  student's  complete  text- book, 
compiled  by  J.  C.  O'Connor.  (F.  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.) 

"Philosophy  Four."— Owen  Wister.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company,  $0.50.) 

"Walks  in  New  England."— Charles  Goodrich 
Whiting.     (John  Lane,  fi  50  net.) 

"The  Souls  of  Black  Folk."— W.  E.  Burghardt 
Du  Bois.     (A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  $1.20  net.) 

"Yahvism  and  Other  Discourses." —  Rabbi 
Adolph  Moses.  (Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Louisville,  Ky.) 

"Bud  and  Sis." — Simon  Durst.  (Woonsocket 
Publishing  Company,  R.  L,  $1  net.) 

"Prince  Hagen."— A  Phantasy  by  Upton  Sinclair. 
(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

"Historic  Highways  of  America." — Vol  V.  The 
Old  Glade  Road.  —  Archer  Butler  Hulbert. 
i^.\rthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland,  $2.50.) 

"Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife."  —  Mary  King 
Waddington.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.50  net.) 

"Timotheos  of  Miletos."  Edited  by  W.  von 
Wiliamowitz-Moellendorff.  Text  edition.  (Lemc- 
ke  &  Buechner,  New  York,  paper,  $1.20.) 

"The  Timotheos  Papyrus."— Facsimile  edition. 
(Lemcke  &  Buechner,  boards,  $4.) 

"The  Sins  of  a   Saint.— J.   R.  Aitken.     (D 
pleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Castle   Omeragh."— F.    Frankfort   Moore. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  1803-1903. 

\_BorH,  May  2j,  iSoj.  Died,  April  2-;,  /<$S?.] 
In  the  May  Success,  Edwin  Markham  writes  : 
"  In  Emerson's  genius  we  see  the  mystic  flower- 
ing of  the  Puritan  tree.  In  his  word  and  deed  are 
the  bud  and  the  blossom  of  the  Puritan  root— its 
austere  self-reliance,  its  unbending  rectitude.  He 
calls  men  away  from  the  coarse  carnalities  that 
they  may  find  room  for  the  free  life  of  the  spirit. 
He  rejects  the  religionsand  ctilturesof  other  ages, 
and  takes  his  stand  upon  the  primary  rectitudes 
as  revealed  in  the  individual  soul.  His  gospel 
comes  not  in  finished  codes  of  ethics,  in  splendid 
architectonics  of  morals.  He  is  content  to  illu- 
mine some  arc  of  truth  caught  in  his  cosmical  sur- 
vey, trusting  to  the  stable  verities  of  the  inquiring 
soul  to  show  the  full  round  of  the  circle." 

We  quote  two  characteristic  poems  of  Emer- 
son's, as  follows  : 

BRAHMA. 
If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays. 

Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 
They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 


STOP    FORGETTING! 

'You  can  by  taking  the  Dicksoni 
Method  by  Mail. 

Simple,  inexpensive,  easil.y  acquired.  I 
Increases  basineKS  capacii.v  and  social 
prestige  by  (riving  an  alert,  ready  I 
memory  for  names,  faces,  and  | 
details   ot  business  and  study. 
DevelopgKill,  capacilyfor  thooglit, 
concentration.      Personally  con- 
ducted   by    Prof.    Dickson,    of  I 
'Chicago  Auditorium  Conserva- I 
rtory     and    University    of   Notre  I 
'Dame.  FREE  booklet  and  trial  copy-l 
^  'cd  lesson. 


Known  the  world  over.    Every- 
:  -ing  from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Successors  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 
104  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 

Beaders  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


TITE  DICKSOX  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY 
Tlie  Aaditoriom,     •     -     Chicago,  UliDOls. 


Surround  your  business  with 

SYSTEM 

"  For  the  only  things  tliat  succeed 
a/re  those  that  are  systematized." 

That's  vifhat  President  H.  H.  Vreeland  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Car  System  says  in  the  April  number  of  SYSTEM. 
And  it's  true— absolutely. 

It's  the  reason  why  YOU  should  read  SYSTEM— the  96-page 
magazine.  Don't  waste  time  trying  to  think  out  systems  for 
yourself.  Don't  experiment  with  your  business.  The  methods 
that  have  failed  with  others  will  fail  with  you.  Beware  of 
them.  The  systems  that  others  have  found  successful  will 
help  you  to  success.  Make  use  of  them.  Learn  of  them  in 
SYSTEM.    There  is  no  other  way. 

The  man  of  experience  gets  in  SYSTEM  the  experience 
of  other  men.  To  the  young  man  beginning  business,  to 
the  clerk,  bookkeeper  or  student,  SYSTEM  is  more  than  a 
business  college. 


To  enumerate  SYSTEM'S 
contributors  is  simply  to 
name  the  foremost  system 
experts  and  the  strongest 
business  men. 

The  general  articles  they 
write  will  help  any  man- 
business  or  professional. 
The  special  articles  for 
one's  own  work  no  man  can 
afford  to  miss. 

Systems  actually  used  in 
large  successful  factories, 
offices,  stores,  banks,  pub- 
lications professions,  are 
described  in  detail.  And 
experts  show  how  tliesu 
same  systems  can  be 
adapted  to  your  business 
or  profession— no  matter 
what  it  is— how  large  or 
how  small. 


Regular  Departments 

Factory   Organization. 

System  In  Selling. 

System  in  Correspondence 

•Short  Cuts. 

Answered  by  Experts. 

System  in  Exporting. 

Business   Statistics. 

J5y8tem  in  Advertising. 

The  Laws  of  Business. 

System  in  Retailing. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

Schemes  that  Save. 
System  in  the  Professions. 

System  in  Shipping. 
Successful  throuiih  System 
(biographical). 
Published  About  System 
(a  review). 
Each  of  these  Departments 
—edited  by  an  expert- 
appears  monthly. 


«'.  A.  I).  Hall      M.  {'.  Edwards      P.  h.  If,irHft..d      H.  H.  Newton 

Futlory  Or.;ariiz:aiun  i'ulilishing  Insuranci-Banking Sales-Collections 
Other  Kxperts  cover  every  part  of  business  where  system  saves 

nnllai*  HalfsPi-irp  Hffor  1'l>e  publishers  will  double 
UOIiar  nail-fnce  Uner  the  pnceandtreWe  the  value 
of  SYSTEM  Two  dollars  the  year  is  the  cost.  But  this  intro- 
ductory offer  is  available  ;  send  a  single  dollar  now  and  you 
will  receive  the  next  six  numbers  of  SYSTEM  and  six  valua- 
ble back  numbers  for  immediate  reading.  Or,  better  still,  send 
two  dollars  for  a  full  year's  subscrijjtion  and  the  six  back 
numbers. 


Tear  out  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  bere 


Wrap  in  a  (Jollar  Cor  two)  and  mail  at  our  risk.     You  cannot 
afford  to  close  your  cash  drawer  against  SYSTEM. 


The  Publishers  of  SYSTEM,  Muskegon,  Michigan 

Branch  at  Chicago  in  the  Marquette  Building 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near  ; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear  ; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out  ; 

When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings  ; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt. 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Urahmin  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode, 
And  pine  in  vain  for  sacred  Seven  ; 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good  ! 
Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 

THE   RHOOORA  : 
On  being  asked,  U' hence  is  the  /lotvcr  f 
In  May,  when  sea-winds  pierced  our  solitudes, 
I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods. 

Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook. 

To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook. 
The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool. 

Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty  gay  ; 
Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool. 

And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 
Rhodora  !  if  the  sages  ask  thee  wliy 
^his  vliarm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky, 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  the  eyes  were  made  for 
seeing. 

Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being  : 
\N'hy  thou  wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose  ! 

1  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew  : 
But  in  my  simple  ignorance,  suppose 

The   self-same   power    that    brought    me    there 
brought  you. 

The  following  occur  in  current  magazines  : 

EMKKSOX. 
By  RirHAKD  Le  Gallienne. 
-O  wise  man  from  the  West  who  traveled  East, 
And  brought  strange  stars  to  light  your  western 

lands ; 
Among  the  urns  American  there  stands 
Vour  urn  of  alabaster  not  the  least. 

You  taught  us  that  the  West  is  not  the  whole. 
That  the  old  East  is  needed  by  the  West. 
You  taught  us  the  long  lesson  of  the  Best, 

You  taught  us  that  the  body  is  not  the  soul. 

—  In  May  Success. 

E.MERSOX. 
By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

Through  his  own  heart,  as  through  a  seer's  clear 

glass. 
He  watched  the  mighty  host  of  mankind  pass. 
And  confident,  serene,  assured,  his  pen 
Pointed  the  path  for  wildered  souls  of  men. 

What  matter  in  what  place  may  rest,  to-day, 
The  crumbling,  toppled  temple  of  his  clay  ! 
The  unhoused  spirit,  strong,  alert,  and  free. 
Still  lifts  the  voice  that  thrilled  humanitv. 

—  Id  May  Succi'S!. 

RALI'H    WALDO    E.MER.SOX. 
By  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

Monadnock  calls  the  winds  from  peak  to  sea 

The    clarion   north    wind    and    the    full-choired 
west   - 
And  bids  the  streams  their  cliff-born  melody 
Blend  with  the  airy  chants  above  his  rest ; 
And  wakes  the  pines  to  hymn  his  hundred  years 


MB,    WANAMAKKR     AND    "THE 
rilllUKNTIAL." 

Tlicrc  .iijpc.ircd  in  V'/ie  Xcw  Vork  Tribune  on  April 
•a6lh  the  followinK  item  : 

" 'I'lie  l'riidt:nti.il  Insurance  Cfmip.iny,  ihrounh  il.i  Phil.i- 
dclpliia  ,iKent!i,h.Ti  insured  I,.  Rodman  Wan.iniaker,  son  of 
^ohn  Wanamaker,  for  ;f  i,ooo,or»,.oo.  The  premium  on  the 
insurance  is  over  /(-.,<. «..ro  a  year.  Thi.s  makes  Mr.  Wan- 
amaker one  of  the  most  heavily  insurer)  private  individuals 
in  the  world,  as  he  carries  polities  for  fi,itt,,„,-,  m  " 

In  anodur  column  will  !)c  found  a  fuller  .mnouncement 
by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  showinK  that  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  selection  of  this  Company  is  a  slrikinR  illus- 
tration of  the  hi>;h  esteem  and  llic  confidence  felt  in  it  by 
far-siKliled  tiusiness  men. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON 

Rare  nnd  Htnnrlnr.l  linok.n     Cntalow-Mc  ■.'«  riu.lv      Cowl 
liooki  J'urrJiairit.     a   F.iiHt  'l'.£d  Nlrrrl.    .\i.w   l<irl<. 

Readern  of  Tiik  Litkrarv 


^sm 


HAWAII 
XAMOA 

N£W2>EAIJUiIk 

AVjyrfiAi/iA 

TAHITI  A^ 


Hawaii,    Samoa,    Tahiti 

Three  delightful  resorts,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  professional 
tourists.  The  enchanted  isles  of  the  mid-Paciiic,  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Tahiti,  with  their  wealth  of  tropic  foliage,  their 
agreeable  temperature,  and  their  magnificent  scenery,  lie 
directly  in  the  pathway  of  the  ships  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  afford  opportunity  for  delightful  ocean 
tours,  the  voyage  being — in  the  language  of  Stoddard,  the 
famous  lecturer — "like  drifting  to  Paradise  on  an  even 
keel." 

Send   for  descriptive  printed  matter,    "  A  Trip   to   Hawaii,"    "Tahiti   the   Golden," 
and  ««Talofa  Samoa,"   lo  cents  each. 


E.  r.  BURNETT.  G.  E.  A. 


Oceanic    Steamship    Company 

American  and  Australian   Line 
427    BROADWAY.    NEW    YORK 

Line  to  New  Zealand,  Australia.,  and  Around  the  World. 


Daily  Trout. 

'^I'^WO  tliou.^^aiul  feet  above  .scalevcl,  at 
1  Dixville  Notch,  N.  M.,  THE  BAL- 
SAMS .stand.s  by  a  mountain  lake  that 
is  alive  with  trout.  Catch  ihem  if  you 
like,  eat  them  at  any  rate.  A  jiaradise  for 
tired  brain -workers. 

Write  for  booklet  witli  fine  views  of  the 
glorious  mountain  scenery.  Perfect  relief 
from  hay -fever. 

THE    BALSAMS 

DlxvlII©   Notch.  N.  H.    While  Mts.) 

CHAS.   H.  GOVLD,    Manager 

Open    June    27    to    October   S 


iln  each  town  to  take  orders  for  our  now 
UlRh  Grade  Gwnruiiteed  Bicycles. 

New  1903  Models 


"BoiUsc," 


58.7a 


{"Siberian,"    .icu.j    S12.73 
{"Moudorf,"  R<*i  T^'T  S14m73 

I  DO  bitu  r  bicycle  al  any  price 

All II  other  make  or  mmlrl  t/""  loant  at 
\onr-third  tisual  pricr.  Choice  of  »ny 
Utuniianl  tires  ond  licst  ei|iiipment  on 

'ull  our  tilcvrles.     Slroiui.-t  finttnintrf, 

ve    SHiP    OM   APPROVAL 

Co.  n.  til  anyone  irithmil  ,i  cii(  ili-j.n.iit 
(1  iillow  lo  DATS  FUKK  TlUAIj 

before  punhiiiie  Is  biudini:. 

600  Good    2nd-hand  Wheels   S3   to   $8, 

,,. ,    .......    ....V.  ^  i.irjri,  u„oi  ,„„  (,,„  ,rlti«n  for  cuir  trm 

MEAD  OYOLE  COm    OepL  62G,  Chicagik 


Taxes  Paid 


MAPLEWOOD.     "'"'  VhT„'.""""' 

A    ■~iiiml<iiiu ^tI.l.ll-ll..l   IM    IN,..  f..r  till' jirivale  enrcniul 

nioll.itl  InatiiKMl  of  ItriiB  iin.l  Al.uhiilli-  A<t<ll<>lloii>. 
Thoie-nnilH  liiivini;  fiill'il  ,■\^■^.^h-^,■  linvi>  liei'ii  ciirHil  bv  iik 
llnmc-     'IVrnlmrnl     If   l»<-«lrr<l.       Aililreiw  Tiik  Dh.  J.  1.. 

Bt|:IIIHS«  I".,  H.'p.lW.  I.KlUNnN.  <  ). 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
II.  II.  nallunl.  rV.T  IMllnneld.  MaM. 


..r  gid 


IN  onl.  I  lo  i.ike  cure  of  our  lapLllvlii- 
'  eienwntr  laisineKK.  «e  iironoiH'  to  eiilaiKc 
our  fHOtoiievHl  (Jranil  ItnpldK,  MIeli.  ;  nnd 
III  order  to  do  ho,  olTei  fur  !<ale,  lit  p«r.  lnoii 
■aeli.  of  our  8  pit- cent.  Treajiiiry  Preferred 

.cli  I-CIMII.ATIVK     p»y»3perc<-nt.SKMl- 

ANMAt.I.Y,  and  the  lAXKS  \W:  I'Alll  by  lliecoiiH«iiy. 
For  I'lirtuiil.irBnddiewi  Kiid  Mneey.  Cliairinnii,  The  Kred 
Mncey  ComiHiiiy,  Ltd  ,<irand  Kapldx.  MIeli. 

HKKKKKXOKSt  Any  R»feiiev  of  nradHtreot  or  K.  O.  Dun 
&  Co.,  or  any  l>aiik  iiitiraiid  ItjipldM,  Midi. 


CHEAP  RATES 


llfornin,     Wnxlilnirton,     Oregon, 
loiM<lo.        We    Bee  11  re    reduced 
ruli'X  on  houxelioid  icoodn  of  Intendiiiir  Beltlern  to  tlieHbove 
Slat.-?.      Wi  He  for  ral<'«.     .W(i;i  of  Cnlifurnta.  FIIF.K. 
TIIAKS.CII.NTINKKT.U,  KKEKIIITI'O..!,  !li>,M>riirl>arnSl..rhlrii|ro 


"H^rT;;;*!.,::'."! Thompson's  Eye  Water 

DiOEST  are  oskod  to  mention  the  publication  when  writint;  <"  advertisers. 
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In  the  weirJ  symphonies  he  loved  so  well ; 

And  listens— if  perchance  from  st.-irry  spheres 

Some  echo  of  a  kindred  song  should  swell. 

Poet  whose  lofty  quest  no  creed  could  bar  ; 

To  whom  the  secret  springs  of  life  were  known  ; 
One  with  the  wild  rose  and  the  evening  star  ; 

The  mountain  and  the  mart  alike  thy  throne  ; 
For  thee,  fiom  nature's  myriad  voices  now 

And  the  deep  heart  of  man,  ascends  a  via-aii  : 
Pan  was  not  closer  to  the  earth  than  thou, 

Nor  Plato  nearer  to  the  empyrean  ! 

—In  The  Independent. 


Coming  Events. 


June  3.— Convention  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America,  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

June  8. — Convention  of  the  Ceramic,  Mosaic,  and 
Encaustic  Tile  Layers'  and  Helpers'  Interna- 
tional Union,  at  Philadelphia. 

June  8-9. — Convention  of  the  .\merican  Book-Sell- 
ers"  .\ssociation,  at  New  York. 

June  p.— Convention  of  the  National  Morocco 
Manufacturers'  Association,  at  Atlantic  City. 

June  9-11  —Convention   of  the  National   Eclectic 
Medical  Society,  at  Indianapolis. 
Convention  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  .As- 
sociation, at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

June  10-12.— Convention  of  the  Associated  Alumnae 
of  Trained  Nurses  of  the  United  States,  at 
Boston. 

June  9-16. — Convention  of  the  National  Travelers' 
Protective  Association,  at  Indianapolis. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 
Manchuria. 

May  iS.  — China  informs  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  Ministers  that  it  can  not  open  Man- 
churian  towns  to  trade,  owing  to  Russian 
opposition. 

May  19. — China  yields  four  demands  of  Russia  in 
regard  to  Manchuria,  including  a  pledge  not 
to  alienate  any  part  of  territory  or  permit 
opening  of  anymore  ports. 

May  22 —Russia  ignores  Korean  protests  in  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  a  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yalu  River. 

May  24.  — Russian  troops  are  reported  tobeoccu- 
'pying  Yonghampho  on  the  Korean  side  of  the 
Valu  River. 

The  Balkans. 

May  22.— Fighting  occurs  near  Salon ica  ;  more 
Bulgarian  bands  are  entering  Macedonia. 

May   23. — Further    fighting    between    insurgent 
«    'bands  of  Bulgarians  and  Turkish  troops  is 
reported  from  Monastir. 

May  24.— The  Turkish  troops  defeat  the  revolu- 
tionary band  of  Swetkoff,  near  Monastir. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

May  18.— General  Petroff  forms  a  new  Bulgarian 
cabmet. 

The  boundary  dispute  between  Chile  and  Bo- 
livia is  amicably  settled  by  a  treaty. 

Lord  Milner  speaks  at  Johannesburg  opposing 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor. 

May  19. — Great  Britain  accepts  the  payment  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  by  China  ou  a  silver 
basis. 

The  British  forces  rout  the  .Mad  Mullah's  der- 
vishes at  Burrilli,  Somaliland. 


.Most  women  would  pay  any  prioe  for  a  light  that 
would  make  their  home  more  cheerful,  reduce 
trouble  to  a  minimum,  and  cut  the  monthly  bill  in 
two.    With 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

all  this  is  accomplished  and  the  original  cost  is  very 
.small.    Better  learn  about  it.    Our  catalog  W  tells 
|all.     Free. 
The  .\nele  T.amp  Co..  76  Park  Place.  N.  T. 


CanadianPaciflcRailway 


.  .  SEASON    1903  .  . 

The  first  Imperial  Limited  Train  of  the  CANADLVN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  will 
leave  Montreal  and  Toronto  on  June  7th,  and  on  each  succeedinf;;  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Sunday  durinjj;  the  .season.  Its  equipment  will  be  superb  and  up-to- 
date  in  every  resjiect.  It  is  scheduled  to  reach  Banff  in  72  hours,  and  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C,  in  97  hours.  This  service  will  be  in  addition  to  the  daily  Pacific 
Express,  thus  giving  ten  through  trains  weekly  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  C.  P.  R.  Rocky  Mountain  Hotels 

have  been  enlarged  to  double  their  former  capacity,  and  proArision  haa  been 
made  to  accommodate  a  large  additional  volume  of  travel.  The  Chalet  at 
Emerald  Lake  is  ready,  and  now  forms  a  convenient  ba.se  from  which  to  visit 
the  unrivalled  waterfalls,  forests  and  glaciers  of  the  Yoho  valley.  The  popular 
Chalet  at  Lake  Louise  has  been  added  to  and  improved. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets, 

E,  V.  SKINNICR,  General  Eastern  Agent,  Zr>Z  Broadway,  New  York 
ROBERT  KERR,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal 


DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS 

^''hatever  desired— required,  there's 
Dixon  Pencil  to  luit.  Not  a  poor 
)int  about  a  Dixon.  Never  gritty— 
sr  greasy.  Always  Bmooth,  clear, 
,y,g^  -ough.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Writ* 
for  fre«  booklet  D. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRl'CIBLE  CO.,  Jerirr  CII7,  N.  1. 


A  DOLLAR  RATE  BOOK  FREE 

TO  ADVERTISERS 

We  will  ."jend  postpaid,  entirely  without  charge,  to  any 
biiHincKS  liouBe  that  i.s  mterested  in  the  subject  of  adver- 
tisinj?,  a  copy  of  a  bound  volume  we  have  recently  issued 
entitled  "Current  Itates  of  Live  Publications,''  giving  list 
of  leadintr  towns  throughout  U.  S.,  populations,  princij>al 
papers,  circulations  and  publishers'  rates  for  advertisnig 
space  on  small  and  large  contracts.  Regular  price  of  this 
V  lume  is  $1.— We  will  send  free  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

FULFORD,  PAINTER  &TOBEY,  Inc. 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

\.  W.  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  liandolpli  St.,  tliirago.  III. 


HIGH-GRADE    SCIENTIFIC  WORK,  j 

SEND  FOR  OOR  BOOICLET.  WE  KNOW  HOW  TO  fWE  INVDgTIONS  Pi« 


NT 


XENT  per  CENT" 

A  nniilhly  Maeii'lnn— presenting  financial 
facts,  figures  and  information  in  an  inter- 
esting manner— •'.O  rents  a  .Tear.  Three 
months'  ti  iai  subscription  10  Cents,  stamps 
or  .silver.    Sample  copy  free. 


Mitchell ,  Schiller  &  Barnes.  52  Bway  New  York  I 


Money-Ideas 


Some  ideas  mean  money  ;  we  fur»^ 
nish  such.  State  your  per.sonal 
problem,  whatever  it  may  be. 
We  sugi;est  improvements.  It's 
specialty.  Invariably  successful.  It's  your  opportunity. 
Address  Oept.  G,  iNwoou  Univeksity  Extension,  N.  Y.  City. 


^/OOA^  Tip  Top" 


Whai  is 
Da  u  s  * 


TIP-TOP  ? 


TO  PROVE 


that  Daus'  "  Tip-Top  " 
Uuplicator  is   the  best, 
simplest,  and  cheapest  device  for  making 

100  copies  from  Pen-written 
and   50    copies    from    Type- 
written original 

we  are  willing  to  send   a  complete    Duplicator  witK- 
out  deposit,  on  10  days'  trial. 

No  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  washing,  no  press, 
no  printer's  ink.  The  product  of  23  years'  experience  in 
Duplicators.  Price  for  complete  apparatus,  size  No.  i, 
$7.50,  subject  to  the  trade  discount  of  33  '  j?^,  or  $5. 00  net. 

FELIX  E.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO..  Daus  Building.  Ill  Johi\  St..  New  York 


Readers  of  The  Litbrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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INTEREST 

paid  on  every  dollar  depos- 
ited in  this  bank — 
YOU  CAN  DANH 
BY  MAIL 

Open  an  account  to-Jay  with  SI  or  more. 

Sill  J  at  once  for  free  booklet. 

GARFIELD  SAVINGS  BANK 

"the   COLONIAL" 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


"t>tt*Finajt  OhtainahU." 

DERMOPHILE 
UNDERWEAR 

Made  in  France  of  the  best  and 
nrxoitt  ca>.refully  selected  wool 
for  Men.  Women  and  Children. 

ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEED 
NOT  TO  SHRINK 

or  Money  Kefunded. 

Each  Kr.rment  is  individually  treated  by  a  secret 
process  which  makes  it  pofitivcly  unshrinKablc. 
under  any  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ens the  fibre  and  preserves  its  beautiful  softness. 
Thus 

"  DERMOPHILE-Friend  to  the  SKin  "- 

costs  no  more  than  SH^INKABLE  MAKES  of  Same 
Quality  Wool. 

All  dealers  wno  sell  the  best  have  Dermophile  in 
stock. 

— fiS7>>^  Asli  to  aee  the  Summer 

y?L.>K^  WeiBhu. 

Booklet  free  on  appli- 
cation to 

^  The  Dermophile  Co. 

456  ■reemc  Sti. 
New  York. 


^ 


mPI   CM  ADJUSTABLE 
ULCH  steel  Lawn  Fence 


It  (troiiK,  llcht,  durable,  c-hcap.  1  "r  RnuliMtan- 
tial  iluriihli!  ;.rirn.  c^islly  jmt  up,  and  that  »i.:\y« 
put  up  thiTO  In  nothlKK  "Junt  as  (food."  Rulln- 
Wo  for  l.nwin.  (^'ini'torli-n,  S<tiM<il  YnrdB,  f'hurclioB 
And  c>thiT  enclofluri!H,  It  ni(*ctii  evpry  cundltlon. 
(iriu-prul  in  appvBran^<^  It  rnn  iM)  adjuntod  to  run 
up  and  down  hill.  Htronif  In  ronnlruotlon.  It 
utandirTprT  n-tinonalili' tcT"!  H<nd  f'lr  free  circular. 
GLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Boi  106,  Elvood  City.  Pa. 


Land  and  Live  Stock. 

JuHtntopnnd  think  for  n  mnincnt.  Do  you  know 
of  anything  which  will  f  iiriiKh  a  moro  dure,  reifu- 
lar  mid  eciiiro  Invcnlinont  tlmn  thcho  two!  Wo 
offrr  toiM-loi't  invcHlom,  stock  In  the  rnmouHCamp 
SioqI  Ranch  In  H.  K.  Wyomlnt;.  (lood  ranch  laiij, 
K'lMil  location,  (food  water,  two  rallroadiiaiiil  ifood 
(■lock.  I'ald  10%  lane  year.  MK)  cattle  and  OIHH) 
HhiM-nnnw  on  ranch.  Koom  for  2000  cat tli>  and  an,. 
01)0  houvp.     All  the  money  to  iro  into  xlockiiii;  the 


Prntiiirrlvn  frrc 


.Miiy  ia. — Cuba  telebrates  the  first  anniveiiary 
of  her  independence. 
The    first     British    Transvaal    Parliament    is 
opened  at  Pretoria, 

May   21.— The  Croatian  revolt   spreads  and  the 
kingdom  is  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution. 
Venezuelan  government  troops  capture  Bar- 
quisimeto,   which    was  occupied    by  revolu- 
tionists. 

May  22.— The  permanent  treaty  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  incorporating  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  is  signed 
at  Havana. 

May  24.— The  first  stage  of  the  race  of  automo- 
biles from  Pans  to  Madrid  results  in  twelve 
men  being  killed  or  injured  and  manv  ma- 
chines being  wrecked.  The  French  Govern- 
ment forbids  the  continuance  of  the  race 
over  French  territory. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  visits  the  King  of 
Spain  at  .Madrid. 

Paul  Blouet,  "  Ma,\  O'kell,"  dies  at  Paris. 

Domestic. 

The  PRESIDENT'S  Trip. 

May  18.  — President  Roosevelt  leaves  the  Yosem- 
ite  Valley  and  resumes  his  journey. 

May  19. — The  President  spends  the  day  in  Ne- 
vada, speaking  at  Carson  and  Reno. 

May2o.  — The  President  passes  through  Northern 
California  on  his  way  to  Oregon,  making 
brief  stops  and  speeches  at  several  towns. 

May  22.— President  Roosevelt  arrives  at  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

The  Post-Office  scand.als. 

May  18. —Postmaster-General  Payne  calls  upon 
officials  accused  of  irregularities  by  ex-Cash- 
ier Tulloch  to  explain  the  charges. 

May  19.  — Postmaster-Cieneral  Pavne  says  that 
the  New  York  Post-(Jffice  had  been  investi- 
gated and  the  accounts  found  straigiit.  Cap- 
tain Henry  A.  Castle,  auditor  for  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  replies  to  Tulloch's 
charges  affecting  his  office. 

May  21.— Posttnaster-General  Payne  announces 
that  a  deficiency  of  about  $230,000  exists  in 
the  free  delivery  service  ;  A.  W.  Machen  is 
severly  criticized. 

May  23.— The  replies  of  Auditor  Castle  and  Con- 
troller Tracewell  to  the  charges  of  postal 
irregularities  filed  by  Seymour  W.  Tulloch 
are  made  public. 

Other  Domesitc  News. 

May  18.— The  labor  mayor  of  Bridgeport  is  in- 
duced by  citizens  to  promise  to  keep  his 
hands  off,  and  let  the  police  handle  strike 
riots  in  the  future. 

May  19. — The  State  Department  announces  that 
the  United  States  will  insist  on  trade  privi- 
leges in  Manchuria  equal  to  those  of  other 
nations,  including  Russia. 
The  United  .States  Government  starts  an  in- 
quirv  into  the  importation  of  wine  alleged  to 
be  adulterated. 

May  20.— Celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Ohio's 
admission  to  the  Union  begins  at  Chillicothe. 

May  21. — A  claim  for  $2,000,000,  in  behalf  of  the 
heirs  of  Charles  Brown,  an  American,  whose 
lands  were  taken  by  the  Boers  before  the 
war  in  South  Africa  broke  out,  is  presented 
to  (ireat  Britain  by  the  State  Department. 
The  Reliance  beats  Columbia  in  the  first  of  the 
trial  races. 


A  Fair  Rate  for    p^ 
Money  Invested  is  3* 


RKLIARIMTV  \^  rightly  the  first  considera- 
tion, but  .isk  also  for  fair  returns.    This  Com- 
pany's funds  are  secured  hy  real  estate  worth 
60  percent,   more  than  tlic  amounts  loaned.     Its 
patrons  receive  five  per  cent.,  and  its  streuRlh  in- 
creases year  hy  year. 

Write  fur  the  facts  in  detail. 
Klvp  iier  cent,  per  nnnuni  paid 
ouarttrly  hy  check.  \Mlh- 
arawnlH  at  nliiiuiure  without 
loHH  of  dlvlilendH.  I'lHlrr  mi 
iHTvlHlon  of  New  York  Itiiiikliii; 
licpartnient. 

r»plla!  and  .Sarplux.   $I.Ioo.(nni 
\\\rU ]:|.r.O(i.oiMi 


^^^   (   "M«'ntal  Nuta."— Can  you  crack   'em? 
^  )   ••140O  Conuudruiiift"  nnd   Kiddlea. 

■  »    "KnotH" — IOOciIlIi jiroblciiis. 

■  '   "  I*U7.7.1c   Hook."- Can   you    do    'em? 
I'ii7.7le  Hooks.     lOr.  each,  hH  4  for  '.itte. 

IIOMI'.MI  l>i>LV  to..  I»  18.  18!i  .NoMau  Ml..  >e»   Vn 
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INDU5TRIAL    SAVIN05     AND    LOAN    CO. 
II JO  Broadway,  New  York 


There's  a  right 
chimney  for  every 
lamp,  and  my 
name  is  on  it. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


^.INewLngland    . 
Conservatory 

^mm  OF  MUSIC  ^-^ 

Y^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  a  Conservatory  building  erected  for 
its  exclusive  use  and  surpassing  in  size, 
grandeur  and  equipment  any  institution 
o£  the  kind  in  the  world,  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  presents 
advantages  unparalleled  in  this  country 
or  abroad. 

The  scope  of  its  courses  is  such  that 
no  limitations  are  set  upon  the  student's 
ambitions. 
Every  Depstrtment  under  a.  Mtster. 

Pianoforte,  Organ,  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments and  Vocal  Music  courses  are 
supplemented  by  such  other  branches, 
as,  History  of  Music,  Theory,  Language, 
Diction,  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning, 
Choir   "Training,     Musical    Journalism. 

Department  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 
affiliated  with  Emerson  College. 

The  Concerts,  Recitals  and  daily  asso- 
ciations are  in  themselves  worth  more 
to  the  student  than  the  cost  of  tuition. 

Graduates     are     eagerly     sought     as 
teachers. 
OEORQE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director. 

.illparticulart  andnearbookicM  be  4ent  on  application. 


BRUSHY 


vru\Kv 

Ulirary 
I'nKtt".    Clean  nnd 
handy  for  niount- 
Inir  photon,  fur  bumo,  offlce  and 

BcllO'd  UhC. 

I  If  onlcDMl  from  u« 
Tha  Wala  BIndar  Co.  ToUdo.OJ 
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Pears' 

We  perspire  a  pint  a 
day  without  knowing  it  ; 
ouo-ht  to ;  if  not,  there's 
trouble  ahead.  The  ob- 
structed skin  becomes 
sallow  or  breaks  out  in 
pimples.  The  trouble  goes 
deeper,  but  this  is  trouble 
enough. 

If  you  use  Pears'  Soap, 
no  matter  how  often,  the 
skin  is  clear  and  soft  and 
open  and  clear. 

Sold  all  over  tho  world. 


f  SHAVING 


STICK 


[Indispensable    to    every 
I  gentleman    who   shaves. 

Combines    in     the 
highest  possible  degree, 

Luxury, 

Elegance, 

Convenience. 

Price,  Twenty-five  Cents,  of  all  Druggists. 
J'he  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  aiastonbury,  Ct.^ 

LONDON      PAWS      DRESDEN      SYDNEY 


GRAY  HAIR.    R£:ST0B.E:D 

"WALNUTTA"  HAIK  STAIN 

is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  walnut,  and  restores  Gray, 
Streaked,  Faded  or  Bleached  Hair,  Eje- 
i  brows.  Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  original 
color,  instantaneously.  Gives  any  snade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  oil  or  rub  off.  Contains  no  poisons, 
and  is  not  sticky  or  greasy.  "Walnulla" 
Hair  Stain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid.  To  convince  you  of  its 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  for  20c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  Olst.  Odice  78,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


May  21'.  Foslinaster-General  Payne  accepts  the 
lesignatiou  of  John  C.  Allgood,  colored  and 
.>iervice  is  resumed  on  the  Gallatin,  Tenn., 
rural  free-delivery  route. 

May  23.  — Senators  Hanna  and  Foraker  are  en- 
gajjed  in  a  spirited  fight  over  the  indorse- 
ment of  Roosevelt's  candidacy  by  the  Ohio 
Republican  convention. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  LlTERAKV 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Honorable  Mention. 

Problem  724. 

XLII.  iMoTTO  :   "Where   there's  a  will,  there's  a 

wa)-." 

Hy  J.  COLPA,  Leiden,  Holland. 

Black -Six  Pieces. 


^4       m 


1      ■  1 


i  1  ■ 


1 


\m 


wm&.      wk 


White— Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  698. 

XVI.    Motto  :     "Finis  coronat  opus." 

By  A.  F.  Mackenzie,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Black— Thirteen  Pieces. 


iWM       mm  H 


White  — Eleven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  732.    First-Prize  Two-er. 
Key-move  :  K— R  5. 


100  Real  Estate  and  Business  Deals  a  Week 

Is  a  strong  statement,  but  my  method  is  the  very  best 
and  most  practical  plan  ever  used.  If  you  want  to  buy, 
sell  or  trade,  write  me  fully  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  save  you  money  and  time  in  finding  exactly  what 
you  want.  4,000  correspondents.  Write  me  to-day. 
"Not  to-morrow."  J.  Allen  Stephens,  Main  Office, 
251  Willard  Building,  Muncie,  Ind.    Est.  1892. 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
•-^^^    IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

^M^'  will  demonstrate  Its  advantages. 

Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with  prices,  etc.  Largest  and  most  com- 
plete stock  of  second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  in  the  trade.  Machines 
snipped,  privilege  of  inspection. 

. -„      ,     ^  TITLE  TO  EVERY  MACHINE  GUARANTEED. 

"^^rSIi^filTH^^^^fiv^R^L.^'""''-         J?l  Ji?^*"l  ^""<^.^«'  Chicago.  208  North  Ninth  Street,  St.  Louis. 

38  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston.  817  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City.      536  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  , 

Readers  ot  The  Litekart  Digest  are  asKed  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Heart  Paipiiation 

is  caused  by  generation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 

FREE— One  full  size  25c.  box,  mailed 
once  only,  upon  receipt  of  2c.  stamp. 

A.J.DItman,  41   fiator House, M.Y. 


I  File  Your 
H«mos,CllppiDgs-'M5i' 

Ever.v  buoy  man— literary,  bumiueHS  or  pro- 
fessional—realizes the  great  necessity  of  properly 
tiling  and  classifying  Memos,  Clippings,  Data,  etc. 

And  anyone  who  has  spent  time  searching  through 
a  mass  of  papers  for  a  paragraph  once  marked,  a 
misplaced  Clipping  or  Memo,  will  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  of  having  such  data  arranged  in 
an  orderly  manner,  accessible  and  at  his  finger  ends. 

Don  t  Rummage 

The  Library  Flltni;  Cabinet  Is  the  solution  ot 
the  problem  of  olas,siflcation.  It  is  the  acme  of  sim- 
plicity and  ready  reference  and  a  stimulus  to  the 
busy  man  or  woman  by  reason  of  the  facility  with 
which  memoranda  can  be  preserved  and  referred  to. 

The  Card  Index  Kerum  gives  valuable  cross 
reference  to  your  library  or  manuscript  and  per- 
mits the  use  of  any  known  method  of  classification. 

Our  Desk  Top  and  Upright  Cabinets  are  fur- 
nished in  all  styles  and  sizes  and  built  to  meet  the 
needs  of  everyone— specially  arranged  Cabinets  for 
Clergymen,  Physicians  and  other  professional  men. 

Prices  $"..50  and  upwards,  shipped  prepaid  on  ap- 
proval. Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfa<'tory. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Prices  and  literature,  at  once. 

LIBRARY  FILING  CABINET  CO. 

Title  and  Trust  Building,       CHICAGO 
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No.  754.     First-Prize  Three-er, 
Key-iiiovc  :  P—Q  3. 

The  Honor-Roll. 

All  the  Tourney-problems  were  solved  bv  :  M. 
W  H  ,  Universitv  of  Virt;inia  ;  the  Rev.  1.  \V.  B.. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the 
Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans;  F.  S.  Ferguson. 
Bii  niinjiham,  .Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C 
White,  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino,  Newark,  N. 
J.;  J.  C.  J.  Waiiiwright,  Somerville,  Mass.;  the 
Hon.  Tom  M.  'ravior,  Franklin,  Tex.:  "  Malvern," 
Melrose,  Mass.;  J.  j.  Burke,  Philadelphia;  A.  G. 
Massmann,  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  addition,  since  award  was  made,  732  and  754 
■were  solved  by  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  A  Knight,  Tyler,  Te.\.;  G.  Patterson,  Win- 
nipeg, Can.;  D.  H.'Wiltsie,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  O. 
C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  W.  T.  St.,  Auburn, 
Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  "Twenty-three," 
Philadelphia. 

73a:  Dr.  A.  F.  Fuchs,  I.oyal,  Wis.;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Fannin,  Hackett.  Ark.;  "L'ncle  Jiles,"  Franklin, 
Ky.;  N.  Kahan,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Additional  comments  ("732):  "Attractive  as  a 
beautiful  queen" — A  K.:  "Great" — "Twentv- 
three";  "Excellent "—Dr.  H.  W.  F.;  "The  best  2-er 
I  ever  tackled.  Worked  at  it  three  days"— "Uncle 
Jiles";  "A  great  problem"— N.  K. 

734:  "An  immortal  Frenchman" — A  K.;  "Splen- 
did variations  "—"Twenty-three." 

Concerning  732,  the  two  "tries  "  that  caught  so 
many  solvers  are  g-R  4  and  Kt— Rs.  The  first 
threatens  mate  by  g  -  g  4,  but  this  is  stopped  in  a 


superb  manner   by   i 


Now,  2  g  X  g  is 


Q     Q  KB 

P    g4ch 

not   mate,    for   a .     If  2 .        The 

K-g  3  Q  X  P 

answer  to  the  second  "try  "  is  none  the  less  beau- 

Kt     R5  

tiful    and    masterful  :    i ;    if 


P  X  Kt 

g— B  5,  mate, 

2 and   "any   other"  seems  to  bring 

about  a  mate  bp  2  Kt— B  4.     But  this  is  stopped  by 
I Now  the  Kt  can  not  move  ;  mate  can 

Q-Rs 
not   be  given   by   g  or  P.    The  answers  to   these 
"tries"  are,  in  some  respects,  the  most  wonderful 
features   of   this   problem.        The   key    R — R  5   is 
simply  to  allow  the  B  to  go  to  R  6. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  T.  H.  M.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  got  832,  and  M.  Almy,  Chicago,  831. 

Manhattan  Beats  Havana. 

The  .Manhattan  and  Havana  Chess-clubs  re- 
cently played  a  game  by  telegraph.  Manhattan 
was  represented  by  S.  Lipschutz,  E.  Hymes,  K. 
Delmar,  J.  Finn,  O.  Roelhing,  and  H.  M.  Phillips. 
The  Havana  team  was  composed  of  I.  A.  Blanco, 
R.  Capablanco,  E.  Corzo,  J.  Corzo,  E.  Delmonte, 
A.  Fiol,  and  Marques  Sterhng. 


HAVANA. 

MANHATTAN. 

HAVANA. 

MANHATTAN. 

IVAi/f. 

Jilack. 

ir/iite. 

Black. 

1  p-g  J 

2  p  0  B4 

l--i\ 

23  Kt— R  2 

P-Kt  6 

24  Kt-B  sq 

P  X  P  ch 

3  0  Kt-B 

4  K  Kt-B 

3  K  Kt-B  3 

25  B  X  P 

P-R4 

'^.'i"' 

26  R— B  sq 

P-B4 

SP     K3 

27  P-K  Kt  - 

K-B  2 

6Bx  P 

P-    QKt4 

28  K     Kt  2 

K     K2 

7  ^-^ji  3 

8  Px  P 

p-gB4 

B  X  P 

29  B— K  sq 

P-Rs 

30  K-B  3 

•5-g  3 

9  f^-B  2 
10  Castles 

Castles 

31  R-B  2 

B-K4 

l!-Kt  2 

32  K-K2 

K-B  2 

11  Kt— K  4 

Kt  X  Kt 

33  li-  B  2 

R— B  4 

12  B  X  Kt 

B  X  B 

34  R  X  R 

Kt  X  R 

TjOxgn 

I4R      Vsq 

Ki—()  2 

35  Kt-g  2 

36  Kt-Kt  sq 

lix  Kt  P 

Kt-B  3 

Kt-K  s 

15  R  X  g 

Kt  X  g 

37  B     K  s<i 

B     K4 

16  R  X  g  R 

R  X  R 

38  K  ~  B  3 

K-K  2 

17  i'-Q  2 

18  B  -Rs 

19  p-g  k  3 

R   g»q 
R-V4 
P     K  Kt  4 

39  K-Kta 

40  Kt— g  2 

K-g, 

Kt  X  Kt 

41  B  X  Kt 

K-g  4 

20  P— K  3 

p  R4 

42  K-B  3 

K — T'  5  wins 

2t    li        K    S'l 

P-  Kt  5 

43  B-Bsq 

22  Px  P 

Px  P 

An    Alarmlngr    Increase   of    Dangerous 
and  Trashy  Literature. 

It  is  noticeable  that  never  before  were  so 
many  boys,  sliop  K'rls,  and  clerks  seen  ea}.(erly 
devourinjiC  the  cheap  and  sentimental  yellow- 
covered  literature,  which,  if  it  is  not  positively 
danj^Cerous  and  corrupting  in  its  influence,  is  in 
almost  every  instance  certainly  trash.  The 
problem  of  checking  ll'is  omnivorous  consump- 
tion of  liarmful  books  is  a  serious  one.  The 
best  antidote  is  not  to  prohibit,  but  to  counter- 
act evil  with  k"<'<'  by  actually  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  misguided  readers  tiuantities  of 
wholesome  literature.  We  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  Liri.HAKV  DioEsT  readers  to  carry  out 
this  good  work,  and  we  <»fTer  at  practically  the 
cost  of  manufacture  a  long  list  of  standard 
books — any  eight,  only  $1.00;  eighteen,  $2.<x); 
thirty,  $3.00.  See  the  advertisement  "  Many 
Books  for  Little  Money,"  on  anotherpage  of  this 
number  of  The  Litfrakv  DiiiKsr. — Futik  .v 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 

Readers  of  Tue  Litkrak 


ARMBTRONO  d  UcEELVT 

I'lltsI  ur>:li 

BEYKEK-BAtrilAN 

I'.r-l.u.K-).. 
DAVIS-CHAUBEBS 

l'ittitMiri;li. 
FAHNESTOCK 

PiltsliufBh 
ANCHOR 

'.inoall. 
ECKSTEIN 


I- 


Chlcae 


ATLANTIC 

BRASIXY 

BR00K1.YN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

ITNION 

SOUTHERN 

BHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOtJRI 

RES  SEAL 

SOtJTHERN 


JOHN  T  LEWIS  ft  BROS  CO 

I'luladclphi... 
MORLET 

Ceveland. 
SALEM 

Salem,  Mast. 
CORNELL 

BufTalo. 
KENTUCKY      , 

Louisville. 


OME  Mixed  Paints  may  be  better 
than  others,    but    it    cannot    be 
said  that  there  is  no  poor  Mixed 
Paint.      There  is  plenty  of  it.     Naturally, 
every  manufacturer   claims  his   own   par- 
ticular Mixture  is  the  best. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  Pure  White 
Ivcad  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They  are 
the  standard — the  staples  in  the  business. 
They  may  not  afford  the  dealer  as  large  a 
profit  as  the  Mixtures,  but  they  make  the 
best  Paint. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 
National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


Bar  -  Lock  Typewriter 

Send    for    Catalogue    and    full     infor- 
mation   to 

COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MFG.  CO. 

49  West  ll6th  St.,  New  York  City 


Men  of 

Standing  Wanted! 

To  sell  a  first-class  Security  and 
become  Agents. 

These  Securities  are  based  on  one 
of  the  greatest  projxisitions  offered 
to  the  public  to-day,  a  proposition 
with  its  value  proven  to  a  certainty. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  be- 
come identified  with  a  substantial 
undertaking  and  receive  good  com- 
pensation for  your  efforts. 

\\'>-ite  or  (all  for  full  par- 
tiiiiliirf  jQlT'irc  rrftreufe. 

GEO.  E.  SANDHRS       New   York 
1235-36    Broad    l-.xchanjce    Building 


benefited 
wearing  an 


0=P-C  suspensory 


If  every  man  knew  of  the  value,  the  help, 
the  benetlus.  to  be  derived  bv  weiirinjf  an 
O-l'-C  suspensory,  there  would  be  very  few 
men  without  them. 

An  (i-l'-C  suspensory  will  help  every  man 
as  much  as  any  one  thing  can.  Not  because 
it  will  develop  his  brain  or  his  muscle,  but 
because  It  will  do  away  with  the  one  strain 
which  every  man  e.xperlences— a  little  strain 
attlrst,  but  when  multiplied  by  the  number  '' 
of  seconds  In  a  day,  means  u  big  loss  of 
nerve  energy. 

Ask  any  vigorous,  right-minded  man.  who 
wears  an  0-l*-e,  what  he  thinks  of  It.  ills 
answer  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

Your  druggist  has  0-P-("  suspensories  and 
can  give  you  a  copy  of  our  booklet.  "The 
."Struggle  Idf  Sui)remacy."  It  tells  why, 
under  the  rush  and  grind  of  modern  life, 
every  healthy,  normal  mua  should  wear  an 
O-l'-C  suspensory. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  have  our  book 
send  us  his  name  for  a  free  copy. 
No.  2    O-P-C    lisle,  fl.OO. 
No.  .1    O-l'-C    silk,    11.60. 

Kvery  druggist  Is  authorized  to  refund  the 
money  If  purchaser  is  not  entirely  satlsfled. 
Ask  for  O-l'-C  and  "Get  the  Klgbt  Brand." 

M.^nK  nv 

Bauer  &  BUck, 

367  Tvyenty-fifth  St.,  Chlcagro,  U.S.A. 


Indigestion 

is  usually  causfd  byaclotrjii'd  condition  of  the  \>owel». 
Don't  relievo  and  weaki'ii  with  irritant  cathartics  or 
purgatives.     Ueinove  (he  cause  of  the  trouble  with 

BERRY  WINE 

a  vegetable  tonic  la.xalivc.  which  acts  as  Renllv  as  a 
zephyr,  while  toning;  and  strenjrtheninK  the  affected 
parts.  Only  one  Ismail  dose  a  day  corrects  any  case 
of  constipation.  Not  a  patent  medicine.  A  list  of 
inKre<iients  on  every  packajje  with  explanation  of 
their  action.  I,«'ailin't,' druggists  sell  it.  Free  sample 
bottle  sent  upon  recpicst  nnidc  to 

VCRNIIL   REMCDV   CO.. 
246  Seneca  Bldg.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

,r^..lN..r,.rv      OTHERS  FAIL 

it  ll.Milt  Kr.r.     It.  .lilt  ..f  TH  y,  .,r»' CT|).  rirnro 

SrARK  BRO",  Louiilana,  Mo.;  Dansvlllc,  N.  V.;  Etc 
r  Dio«HT  an-  iiskc.I  to  tnention  llie  iMihlication  wlie 


HAY  FEVER  and  ASTHMA 

,  Mt..l  1..  .1:>\    ,  ,it..l,       N.  >.r   T.l.i.  n.       A   ri..ll.«l  cl.| 
ii.^l..!.     <..!.. III. n.l,.i>^...l       N.rv.'n  r nulrii. 

FREE 

lUKK,   .  Ml 


I  ml. I 


.  r.,..,rl.  ..f 

HAVE 


llni- 

.     S|'l<  n.li.l  hrahh. 

II. I  rifntin.  .•«.     ("  Kril.t.,"  or 

r...)      Writ.'    for    BOOK    Ibk, 

•tItiK  r»iM'>.     Adiirnw, 

E8,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 

n  wrltinK  to  advertisers. 


If  afflicted  with 
Koro  eyes  use 
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AMERICAN    VIEWS   OF    MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S 
TARIFF    PROPOSALS. 

ENGLAND  for  .sixty  year.s  has  been  free-trade  in  tariff  and 
policy  ;  Secretary  Chamberlain  proposes  to  make  it  a  pro- 
tection country'."  This,  in  plain  language,  is  what  appears  to 
the  Philadelphia  Press  as  the  real  significance  of  the  tariff  pro- 
posals made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  speech  at  Birmingham  on 
May  15,  reaffirmed  by  bim  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  28, 
and  practically  indorsed,  upon  the  second  occasion,  by  the  Brit- 
ish Premier.  The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  position  assumed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
"may  mean  more  to  Great  Britain  than  any  step  since  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  and  perhaps  work  more  immediate  harm  to  the 
United  States  than  all  the  hostile  European  tariffs  of  a  genera- 
tion." 

The  extraordinary  political  situation  in  England  which  evokes 
this  comment  is  set  forth  bj^the  New  York  Co7?imercial  Adver- 
tiser as  follows : 

"For  considerably  more  than  half  a  century,  both  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberals  have  in  practise  agreed  that  protection  was 
the  grossest  of  economic  fallacies.  There  have  always  been  a 
number  of  fine  old  Tory  squires  whose  acres  have  dwindled  in 
the  value  of  their  products,  who  loved  to  look  back  to  the  golden 
days  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  'betrayed  '  his  followers  and  opened 
wide  the  English  markets  to  foreign  grain.  And  there  have  been 
those  who,  like  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  sought  to  make  protec- 
tion palatable  by  giving  it  the  specious  name  of  fair  trade. 
But,  on  the  whole,  since  1850  no  responsible  leader  has  hereto- 
fore dared  to  advocate  for  England  a  return  to  •^he  old-time  pol- 


icy of  taxing  breadstuffs  and  thereby  raising  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  immense  artisan  population  of  Great  Britain 

"Last  week  at  Birmingham,  which  next  to  Manchester  has 
been  the  very  heart  and  home  of  the  free-trade  propaganda,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  a  life-long  advocate  of  Cobden's  theories,  startled 
the  whole  world  by  proclaiming  his  belief  that  the  British  fiscal 
system  should  be  substantially  revolutionized,  and  that  a  tariff 
should  be  enacted  which  w^uld  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  and  against  all  countries  which  taxed  colonial  prod- 
ucts. Only  thus,  he  boldly  said,  could  the  different  members 
of  the  empire  be  firmly  held  together  by  the  strong  ties  of  a 
definite  material  interest.  Only  thus  could  the  imperial  fiction 
be  converted  into  a  solid  and  enduring  imperial  fact. 

"The  unexpectedness  of  such  a  speech  as  this  from  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  as  remarkable  as  its  audacity.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  he  had  given  up  political  ambition  for  the  future. 
He  hiid  himself  expressly  stated  that  he  regarded  his  mission  to 
South  Africa  as  the  climax  of  his  political  career.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  debate  upon  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  It  was  believed 
that  his  health  had  failed  and  that  he  was  a  man  weary  of  public 
life  and  willing  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  rest.  That  he  should 
at  such  a  moment  spring  suddenly  to  the  front,  and  with  all  his 
old-time  masterful  aggressiveness  force  a  new  and  almost  revolu- 
tionary issue  upon  the  nation,  was  startling  and  dramatic  in  the 
extreme." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  pleads  not  merely  for  preferential  trade 
within  the  British  empire  ;  he  asks,  in  addition,  for  a  "mandate  " 
to  tax  foodstuffs,  and  for  power  to  engage  in  a  tariff  war  with 
Germany  on  Canada's  account  and  to  fight  the  American  trusts. 
The  seriousness  with  which  the  United  States  is  impelled  to 
regard  his  proposals  is  thus  indicated  by  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger : 

"In  a  general  way  it  is  known  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
our  exchange  of  commodities  goes  on  with  Great  Britain  ;  per- 
haps few  are  prepared  for  the  statement  that  during  the  last  fis- 
cal year,  our  exports  to  all  the  woild  being  valued  at  $1,355,481,- 
861,  the  part  that  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
$542,001, 128 — 40  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Nor  was  this  year  phenom- 
enal;  for  the  year  previous,  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  total 
exports  being  $1,460,000,000,  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  $624,000,000 — nearly  43  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  largest 
items  in  which  England  is  our  heaviest  buyer  are  grain,  for 
which  in  igoi  she  paid  us  about  $175,000,000  ;  cotton,  buying  of 
us  that  year  to  the  value  of  $160,000,000 ;  hams  and  bacon,  $65,- 
000,000;  beef,  $35,000,000  ;  cattle,  $35,000,000  ;  tobacco,  $20,000,- 
003;  petroleum,  $13,000,000;  and  machinery,  $12,500,000. 

"The  last-named  amount  is  so  inconsequential  in  comparison 
that  it  destroys  the  theory  that  the  '  industrial  invasion  '  of  her 
territory  could  move  England  to  the  proposed  action.  The 
prime  consideration  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  argument  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fostering  of  agriculture  in  Canada,  enforced  as  that 
cause  has  been  by  persistent  Canadian  appeals  and  German 
attacks  upon  the  Dominion's  commerce. 

"But  what  part  of  England's  food  could  Canada  furnish? 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  compiled  the  British  imports  of 
Canadian  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  maize;  in  rgoi  these  amounted 
to  $16,  500,000.  The  same  authoritj' puts  the  British  imports  of 
wheat,  flour,  and  maize  from  the  United  States  for  that  year  at 
$140,600,000.  What  partof  the  British  appetite  could  be  satisfied 
by  Canada?  Consider  all  available  British  grain-growing  areas 
and  the  possibility  of  their  development  ;  how  could  England 
feed  herself  without  importing  from  non-British,  and  chiefly 
American,  grain-growing  lands?  No  matter  what  the  tariff  im- 
posed, all  American  grain  that  can  be  spared  will  continue  to  be 
needed  in  England.     So  it  will  be  also  with  beef,  cattle,  cotton. 
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tobacco,  and  the  rest.  The  Englishman  will  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them — that  is  all.  Were  the  tariff  policy  to  be  persisted 
in,  in  the  course  of  years  the  produce  of  various  parts  of  the 
empire  might  be  so  largely  increased  as  to  destroy  the  English 
market  for  the  American  farmer;  but  it  is  fairly  inconceivable 
that  Englishmen  will  submit  to  the  great  hardships  that  they 
would  inevitably  have  to  endure  until  that  time  could  come." 

The  New  York  /mnnal  of  Cinnnterce  thinks  it  most  unlikely 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  "enter  upon  the  perilous 
experiment  of  reversing  the  policy  tiiat  has  created  their  world- 
wide commerce  and  their  national  wealth  and  power  "  ;  while  the 
Boston  Herald  remarks:  "This  is  the  biggest  undertaking  to 
thwart  trade  and  coerce  nature  in  one  direction  while  it  attempts 
to  cosset  nature — if  we  may  so  phrase  it — in  another  yet  made. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  fifty  years  ago;  it  is  simply  wild 
now."     The  New  York  Kvenirtg  Post  comments  : 

"The  financial  and  fiscal  bearings  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
grandiose  ijut  vague  schemes  will  be  much  discussed.  We  can 
only  allude  to  them  now.  In  general,  the  argument  against 
them  is,  first,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  He 
proposes,  seemingly,  to  jiiotect  English  manufacturers,  yet  would 
do  it  by  making  their  cost  of  production  higher  by  means  of  taxes 
on  raw  materials  and  on  food.  In  the  second  place,  statistics 
show  that  England's  stake  in  the  trade  with  foreign  nations  is 
about  three  times  what  it  is  in  colonial  trade.  In  igo2  she  im- 
[>orted  from  foreign  countries  goods  to  the  value  of  $2,105,000,- 
000;  from  the  colonies,  only  $530,000,000.  The  exjiorts  were, 
respectively,  $870,000,000  and  $545,000,000.  What  shall  it  i)rofit 
England  to  increase  her  colonial  trade  if  she  hazards  the  other? 
Mr.  Chaml)erlain  is  a  very  adroit  man  and  a  most  skilful  poli- 
tician ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  he  can  persuade  hard-headed 
Englishmen  to  embark  on  these  uncharted  seas.  They  will  lis- 
ten to  him,  they  will  admire  his  restless  energy  and  his  fertile 
resource,  but  they  will  be  apt  to  say,  in  the  end,  '  Let  us  stick  to 
our  well-tried  policy  of  free  markets."  " 


NEW    YORK   CITY'S   QUARTER-MILLENNIAL. 

"  '  I  "■  1 1 IC  largest  American  cily,  the  largest  Irish  city,  the  largest 
•'■  Jewish  city,  one  of  the  largest  German  cities,  and  the 
most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  world,"  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
describes  it,  New  York  presents,  upon  its  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  municipality,  a  si;ectacle  so  striking  as 
to  elicit  comment  all  over  the  country.  The  small  population  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  1,120  in  number,  equaling  less 
than  half  the  number  of  immigrants  who  now  land  at  New  York 
every  day,  the  rivalry  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
Charleston  up  to  the  time  when  the  Erie  Canal  gave  New  York 
its  first  great  impetus,  and  its  growth,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
since  then,  form  an  inspiring  theme,  and  not  a  few  writers  make 
free  to  ])redict  that  within  fifty  years  New  York  will  lead  the 
cities  of  the  world  in  population.  In  1753,  llie  (irst  centennial 
anniversary,  the  population  was  only  25, <kkj.  By  i8(xj  the  popu- 
lation within  the  present  area  of  the  city  was  nearly  80,000,  by 
1820  it  was  150,000,  by  1840  it  was  390,000,  and  by  i860  it  was 
I.i75i'xxj.  In  the  next  twenty  years  it  leaped  to  i,9oo,oo<i,  and 
between  1880  and  1900  it  advanced  to  3,500,000.  To-day  the 
population   is  reckoned  at    3,8oo,oof),  twice  what  it  was  in   i^So. 


William  C.  Hunt,  chief  statistician  for  population  in  the  twelfth 
census,  who  gives  the  above  figures  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Worlii,  predicts  that  New  York  City  will  have  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000,000  in  1920  and  10,000,000  in  1940. 

But  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  city  alone  that  commands  atten- 
ti(jn.  As  Mayor  Low  said  in  his  address  at  the  anniversary 
exercises  : 

"In  a  city  where  the  old  gives  place  so  rapidly  to  the  new  ;  in 
a  city  where  the  population  grows  more  rapidly  from  the  outside 
than  from  within;  in  a  city  whose  especial  function  it  often 
seems  to  be,  so  large  is  the  .scale  of  immigration,  to  welcome  the 
emigrant  from  abroad  and  to  make  him  into  an  American  citizen, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  realize  how  very  deep  down  in  to  the  soil 
of  American  history  run  the  roots  of  the  life  that  flourishes  here. 
Antl  yet  there  is  great  inspiration  in  the  city's  long  and  interest- 
ing past.  Here  great  events  have  happened  ;  here  great  deeds 
have  been  done  ;  here  great  men  have  lived  and  labored  ;  and 
here  the  fascinating  story  of  the  country's  material  growth  and 
development  can  be  read  in  epitome.  Founded  by  a  commercial 
company,  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  singularly  true  to  its 
origin  ;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  has  it  been  more  splendidly 
illustrated  that  commerce  is  the  handmaid  of  civilization.  No 
city  ot  recorded  time  has  more  grandly  acted  up  to  the  old  teach- 
ing, 'Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.'  The  needy  and 
stricken  of  every  land  have  heard  the  name  of  New  York,  and 
call  it  blessed. 

"To-day  we  wish  to  remind  ourselves  that  even  the  life  of  a 
great  city  does  not  consist  in  the  multitude  of  the  things  that  it 
possesseth  ;  that  its  true  life,  its  higlier  life,  depends  upon  the 
capacity  of  its  people  for  self-sacrifice,  and  upon  their  willing- 
ness to  serve  one  another  and  mankind.  Because  the  history  of 
the  city  of  New  Y^ork,  checkered  tho  it  be,  as  is  the  story  of  all 
human  life,  is  still  so  full  of  everything  that  is  inspiring  and  of 
good  report,  we  love  to  turn  to  the  story  of  our  city's  part  in  the 
development  of  this  continent  and  of  the  United  States.  For, 
after  all.  our  especial  pride  is  that  we  are  an  American  city  ;  and 
our  chief  ambition  to  show  how  the  greatest  American  city  can 
greatly  serve  the  world." 

A  picturesque  contrast  between  the  New  Amsterdam  of  two 
liundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  the  New  York  of  to-day  may  be 
made  by  quoting  descriptions  of  the  two  as  presented  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  New  York  Sim.  The  Eagle  says  of 
the  New  Amsterdam  times; 

"In  1C53  New  Amsterdam  was  a  village  of  a  thousand  people, 
with  a  little  fort,  a  windmill,  and  a  gallows  as  its  conspicuous 
appurtenances.  The  hamlet  of  Breukelyn  was  reached  from  this 
ruffling  metropolis  by  a  sailboat,  and  if  the  breeze  died  out  the 
tide  wasapt  to  land  the  passengersat  the  Wallabout  or  Gowanus. 
Faraway  among  the  grovesof  Madison  Scjuare,  thd  misty  reaches 
of  Chelsea,  and  the  terra  nicognita  of  In  wood  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington the  red  man  was  learning  the  goose-step  in  the  marcli  of 
progress,  attiring  himself  in  the  cast-off  j)etticoat  breeches  of  tlie 
settlers  for  the  purpose.  Occasionally  in  later  times  he  made 
forays  upon  New  Amsterdam,  but  was  checked  by  the  stone  wall 
at  Wall  Street  and  its  guard  of  two  bottle-nosed  citizens  witli 
niusketoons  and  pikes. 

"Simple  days,  those.  People  worked  with  their  hands.  There 
was  no  captain  of  industry  except  the  man  who  raised  more 
kraut  and  potatoes  than  his  neighbors.  For  aiiiu.sements  there 
were  bowls,  played  on  Bowling  Green  in  a  tranquil  fashion.     So- 
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ciety  sat  on  the  front  stei)s  and  smoked  long  pipes  in  the  calm  of 
the  evening,  and  watched  the  fisherman  trying  to  catch  his  sup- 
per at  the  Battery,  No  restaurants,  no  theaters,  no  stock  ex- 
change— but  they  had  the  stocks,  and  tiie  occupant  thereof  was 
willing  to  exchange  them  for  even  the  pillory,  especially  when 
little  Klaas  and  Hendrick  tickled  his  £eet  with  sticks.  There 
was  no  asphalt,  for  there  were  no  bicycles  and  automobiles. 
When  peppery  Stuyvesant  walked  in  his  Bouwery  to  cool  his 
mind,  he  never  winced  at  the  thought  of  six-car  trains  racketing 
through  tlie  atmosphere  above  his  head.  The  illumination  was 
candles,  for  even  Standard  Oil  was  not.  And  tlie  honest  burghers 
assumed  no  airs,  for  they  did  not  know  that  the  knickerbakkers, 
the  humblest  folk  among  them,  were  the  fathers  of  the  most 
resplendent  Four  Hundred  that  ever  lorded  it  through  the  society 
columns.     For  there  weren't  any  society  columns." 

Now  for  the  New  York  of  to-day,  as  T/ie  Sun  sees  it : 

"  Here  is  the  Babylon  and  Bagdad  of  the  West,  the  capital  of 
pleasure,  the  cliief  city  of  the  pride  of  life,  the  magic  magnetic 
island  that  draws  all  the  talents  and  fascinates  all  the  adven- 
turers. The  pioneers  of  fortune  come  here  from  everywhere.  All 
the  roads  to  wealth  lead  here.  The  makers  and  the  enjoyers 
are  here.  Here  are  the  mighty  armies  of  strangers  and  sojourn- 
ers, whose  motto  is  :  '  Money  is  good  to  burn,  and  we  are  good  to 
burn  it.'  These  miles  and  miles  of  costly  homes,  hotels,  apart- 
ments, these  other  miles  of  carriages  and  coachmen,  these  shops 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  world — where  does  all  the  mf)neycome 
from?  So  everybod}' asks  and  nobody  but  the  sociologist  cares 
much.  It  is  good  to  be  nch  in  this  town,  but  where  else  outside 
of  Italy  is  it  so  good  to  be  poor? 

"All  countries,  all  religions,  all  contrasts,  all  conditions,  are 
visible  in  this  able-bodied  microcosm  and  mirror  of  the  world. 
The  perpetual  free  show  is  in  the  streets.  Light,  change,  the 
procession  of  strange  faces,  the  panorama  of  crowds,  are  ever 
present,  a  continual  invitation  to  curiosity.  The  infectious 
movement  of  the  multitude,  the  influence  and  spirit  of  crowds 
are  in  themselves  a  stimulation  and  nervous  excitement.  The 
hubbub,  the  frequent  dangers,  the  constant  rush,  may  be  de- 
plored by  the  countryman  :^r  the  commuter,  but  they  are  an 
unconscious  satisfaction  to  the  New  Yorker.  He  grumbles  at 
them,  but  he  would  miss  them.  He  feels  that  he  is  in  the  race 
and  not  lagging  behind  " 

More  than  one  editor  finds  gratification  in  the  thought  that  the 
American  metropolis  is  governed  by  a  reform  administration. 
"  Imagine  our  feelings  if  we  had  been  called  upon  to  unfurl  bunt- 
ing and  illuminate  our  houses  because,  after  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  life,  we  were  living  under  the  benevolent  despot- 
ism of  Richard  Croker !  "  exclaims  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser ;  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  says: 

"The  best  thing  in  the  celebration  is  New  York's  success  in  a 


reform  city  government.  It  had  two  years  ago  the  worst  and 
most  rotten  municipal  administration  in  the  country.  This  is 
true  no  longer.  The  vast  corrupt  vote  which  bred  corruption 
was  defeated  in  November,  1901.  The  rascals  were  turned  out. 
The  police  has  been  cleansed  of  blackmailers.  Devery  himself 
is  on  the  sidewalk.  'AT  Adams,  the  policy  king,  is  in  Sing 
Sing.  Canfield,  the  city's  boss  gambler,  awaits  trial.  The 
Charities  Department  has  been  reformed.  The  Board  of  Health 
has  been  made  efficient.  Corrupt,  scandalous  leases  have  been 
routed  out  of  the  Dock  Department.  The  streets  are  cleaned 
as  never  before.  Public  works  are  honest  and  efficient.  The 
schools  have  been  improved.  Teachers'  salaiies  have  been 
raised.  Honesty  is  to  the  front.  The  Tammany  machine  has 
for  the  present  lost  all  its  power.  The  death-rate  is  lower.  Sys- 
tematic levies  on  all  licen.ses  have  been  stopped.  City  promo- 
tions are  by  merit.     The  civil-service  reform  law  is  enforced. 

"A  civic  triumph  like  tliis  for  sound,  honest  administration 
closes  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  with  glory.  It  is  coming  else- 
where. Corruption  and  plunder  based  on  the  indifference  of  the 
intelligent  and  the  bought  votes  of  the  ignorant  can  not  last. 
Croker  and  Tammany  looked  secure  in  power  in  New  York 
from  1890  to  1900.  Si.x  months  ago  their  return  to  power  looked 
not  only  possible  but  probable.  It  does  no  longer.  The  cliances 
of  fusion  strength  grow.  At  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  founding  New  York  not  only  leads  the  land  in 
wealth  and  population,  it  leads  all  our  cities  in  municipal  reform, 
which  is  more  " 

What  of  the  future?     Says  the  Baltimore  Ainerican  : 

"Ere  another  century  shall  have  gone  to  join  the  eternity  of 
time  New  York  will  be  the  capital  of  the  world  in  all  the  word 
capital  implies.  What  she  has  accomplished  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years — and  in  considering  her  accomplishments  we 
must  remember  that  the  greatest  of  them  date  back  no  farther 
than  the  last  half-century — is  but  her  beginning.  Slie  is  just 
rounding  into  that  form  which  will  enable  her  to  bring  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  center  about  her  busy  thoroughfares 
the  reins  by  which  all  the  tangible  and  intangible  affairs  of  men 
are  managed,  and  once  she  holds  those  reins  she  will  dictate  the 
fortunes  of  the  globe,  commanding  in  all  those  matters  which 
make  for  the  temporal,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  enrichment  of 
mankind.  New  York  is  to-day,  at  her  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary,  upon  the  threshold  of  that  era  of  greater  power  and 
influence.  Because  of  her  achievements  the  nation  is  proud  of 
her;  for  her  greater  development  it  looks  with  keen  interest, 
rejoicing  that  a  people  so  young  have  had  it  in  them  to  work 
wonders  at  sight  of  which  all  other  peoples  stand  aghast." 


Those  Italians  in  New  York  who  are  striking  for  $2  for  eight  hours' 
work  evidenlly  are  determined  to  show  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  ma- 
king immigration  laws  to  exclude  them  on  the  theory  that  they  tend  to 
lower  the  standard  of  labor. —  7'//e  Hiijfalo  Express. 
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ARRESTS    FOR    POSTAL   BRIBERY. 

WHKX  riuuors  of  serious  irregularities  in  the  eoiuluct  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  began  to  be  noised  abroad  about 
a  month  ago,  Postmaster-General  Payne  took  the  attitude  that 
the  charges  made  were  of  slight  importance.  He  challenged  his 
accusers  to  "make  good  their  hot  air,  "and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  pending  investigation  "amounted  to  nothing."  In  view 
of  later  developments,  these  flippant  remarks  are  regard  .(  as 
.strangely  inappropriate.  No  less  than  five  arrests  have  been 
made  during  the  past  tew  days,  and,  according  to  press  de- 
spatches, "most  sensational  disclosures  are  promised."  An  as- 
sistant attorney  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  Daniel  A.  Miller, 
is  charged  with  liaving  taken  a  $5,000  bribe  for  procuring  a  deci- 
.sion  favorable  to  the  interests  of  a  St.  Louis  "get-rich-tpiitK  " 
concern.  He  was  arrested  on  May  25,  and  with  him  an  Indiana 
lawyer,  Joseph  M.  Johns,  who  is  implicated  in  the  charge.  A 
.second  prominent  official,  A.  W.  Machen,  superintendent  of  the 
Free  Delivery  Division,  is  also  accused  of  accepting  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  $22,000,  from  Diller  B.  (irofT  and  Samuel  H.  Groff, 
manufacturers  of  jiatent  fasteners  used  on  letter-boxes.  All 
three  men  have  been  arrested,  and  their  case  is  to  be  tried  early 
in  June. 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  the  organ  of  ex-Postmaster-General 
Charles  Emorj-  Smith,  comments  on  these  arrests  as  follows: 

"The  arrest  of  Mr.  Machen  011  tlie  charge  of  receiving  a  com- 
mission on  a  i)ostaI  contract  is  the  most  sensational  development 
of  the  investigation  which  has  been  proceeding  for  many  weeks 
in  the  Post-Office  Department. 

"This' is  a  most  serious  accusation  and,  if  well  founded,  justi- 
fies and  requires  tlie  step  whch  has  been  taken.  Mr.  Machen 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Free  Delivery  system  since 
President  Cleveland's  administration.  He  has  been  an  able  and 
efficient  officer,  and  has  been  largely  trusted,  with  full  confidence 
in  his  fidelity.  If  he  has  been  unworthy  of  that  confidence  and 
has  been  faithless  to  his  trust,  hiscondemnation  and  punishment 
justly  follow.  He  denies  the  charge  and  is  entitled  to  the  sus- 
pension of  judgment  to  which  every  accused  person  is  entitled 
until  trial  has  determined  the  question  of  guilt.  Hut  Postmas- 
ter-General Payne  and  Assistant  Bristow  are  cool  and  careful 
men,  and  have  not  proceeded  to  this  acti<jn  without  evidence 
wiiiih   they  regard  as  conclusive. 

"I'he-arrest  of  Miller  in  tlie  assistant  attorney-general's  office 
on  the  charge  of  accepting  a  bribe  to  procure  a  decision  favorable 


to  a  company  doing  a  fraudulent  business  through  the  mails  may 
lead  to  further  important  developments  in  that  direction.  Miller 
has  been  in  the  department  only  since  last  summer.  For  some 
months  there  have  been  suspicions  of  crookedness  in  that  office, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  has  been  traced  out.  The  wrong 
there  involves  no  reflection  on  the  Postmaster-General's  admin- 
istration, since  the  questions  concerned  are  of  a  legal  character 
and  the  conduct  of  the  office  is  essentially  independent. 

"Full  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  the  investigation  which  is 
going  on.  General  Bristow  is  an  !i  ^nest,  thorough,  and  fearless 
officer  who  will  go  to  the  bottom  <>',  things.  Postmaster-General 
Payne  is  standing  right  behind  him  with  full  support.  When 
the  report  shall  come  to  be  presented  it  may  be  unhesitatingly 
accepted." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  is  far  from  ready  to  ac- 
cept this  rather  complacent  view  of  the  situation,  and  its  attitude 
toward  Mr.  Payne  is  severely  critical : 

"The  Postmaster-General  is  the  ideal  politician.  To  him  the 
chief  object  of  the  Government  is  to  provide  occasion  for  the 
existence  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  end  of  all  politics  is 
not  go(jd  government,  but  i>arty  success.  When  he  was  proposed 
as  a  member  of  the  McKinley  Cabinet  the  leading  Republican 
newspaper  of  his  State  (the  Milwaukee  Senlijtel)  protested  on 
the  ground  that  he  was,  in  politics,  wholly  unscrupulous.  That 
the  Civil  Service  reformer  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
should  have  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  Postmaster-General 
has  been  explained  as  due  to  the  President's  eagerness  for  the 
nomination  next  year  and  his  real  or  fancied  need  of  such  prac- 
tical part)-  workers  as  Payne  and  Clark.son.  No  one,  however, 
has  ever  questioned  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Payne  in  his  business 
affairs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  actual  instance  of  money 
corruption  in  his  department  must  lead  him  to  a  relentless  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  the  guilty.  Only  this  development 
could  prevent  him  from  attempting  to  make  light  of  the  scandal 
of  collusion  between  officials  and  contractors,  the  apj)ointment  of 
unfit  persons  to  places  because  of  their  party  work,  the  carrying 
of  the  relatives  of  politicians  on  the  pay-rolls  without  exacting 
service  from  them,  and  the  like.  The  .scandal  has  now  reached 
a  stage  where  it  must  hurt  the  party  more  to  attempt  to  blind  the 
people  than  to  make  a  full  revelation  and  prosecute  all  who  are 
concerned  in  it." 

The  New  York  l-l7'C)iiii<;  Posf  (Ind.)  says: 

"  We  think  it  is  time  that  a  vigorous  word  were  heard  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Even  the  stolid  Grant  was  moved  by  the  frauds 
of  his  day  to  exclaim,  'Let  no  guilty  man  escape. '     Are  we  not  en- 


HE  CAN'T  MUZZLE   IT. 


—  I'lif  (  V//ii  Sftitr  Join  ii.i.'. 

PENNYPACKER    IN    CARTOON. 


''if  U\is/iinxlon  /\>sf. 
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titled  to  as  much  from  President  Roosevelt?  Everybody  knows, 
of  course,  that  he  loathes  such  malfeasance  in  office,  and  would 
see  it  given  the  limit  of  the  law  ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  help, 
and  a  public  reassurance,  if  he  would  say  so  openly  in  some 
phrase  which  would  '  fetch  away  both  skin  and  flesh  '  from  rogues 
in  office,  and  'penetrate  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  ' — or  even  of  a 
Posimaster-General. " 


THE   HANNA-ROOSEVELT   EPISODE. 

WHAT  is  treated  by  the  press  as  the  most  picturesque  and 
significant  incident  of  the  year  in  Republican  politics  oc- 
curred last  week,  when  the  President  made  a  remarkably  frank 
announcement  of  his  desire  for  a  renomination,  and  Senator 
Mark  Hanna  made  a  vigorous  and  spectacular  "leap  for  the 
band-wagon,"  as  some  of  the  papers  call  it.  The  affair  began 
some  time  ago,  with  a  controversy  between  Senators  Hanna  and 
Foraker,  of  Ohio,  over  the  proposed  declaration  by  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican convention  in  favor  of  a  renomination  for  President 
Roosevelt.  Senator  Hanna  opposed  such  a  declaration  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Ohio  Republicans  to  keep 
their  indorsement  for  some  "favorite  son."  The  Senator  did 
not  say  whether  he  had  any  particular  "favorite  son  "  in  mind, 
and  denied  that  he  was  himself  a  candidate,  but  there  has  been 
a  widespread  belief  that  a  Hanna  "boom  "for  the  Presidency  has 
long  been  in  preparation.  The  Senator's  attitude  was  inter- 
preted as  opposition  to  President  Roosevelt's  candidacy,  at  any 
rate.  When  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  President's  atten- 
tion, he  made  this  statement, 
which  is  considered  strikingly 
■■  Rooseveltian  "  : 

"  I  have  not  asked  any  man 
for  his  support.  I  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
raising  the  issue  as  to  my  in- 
dorsement. Sooner  or  later  it 
was  bound  to  arise,  and,  inas- 
much as  it  has  now  arisen,  of 
course  those  who  favor  my  ad- 
ministration and  nomination 
will  indorse  them,  and  those 
who  do  not  will  oppose  them." 

That  was  on  Monday.  On 
Tuesday  Senator  Hanna  gave 
out  the  following : 


^V    Xl'f 


"ACUOiS      THE     CONTINENT    CAME 
WAGONS  BEARING  THE   FIONEEKS'.    . 
TRY    lO  POSSESS  IT 
ORE. 


"I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  President  Roosevelt  which 
indicates  to  me  his  desire  to  have 
the  indorsement  of  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican State  convention  of  his  administration  and  candidacy. 
In  view  of  this  I  shall  not  oppose  such  action  by  the  convention. 
I  have  telegraphed  the  President  to  that  effect." 


'DON'T  KILL  MV   DOG  I  " 


—  T/ie  Detroit  Xews. 


A  ROCKY   MOUNTAIN   NOT  ON   THE   MAP. 

—  The  New  \  'ork  Herald. 

Some  think  that  the  Senator  showed  a  little  malice  in  making 
public  the  fact  that  the  President  had  sent  him  such  a  message, 
but  the  main  fact  that  the  newspapers  find  in  all  this  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Hanna  boom 
and  the  assured  renomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Thus  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser,  a 
strongly  Republican  paper, 
says  : 

"Senator  Hanna,  with  really 
marvelous  agility,  considering 
his  years  and  his  rheumatic 
afflictions,  stepped  to  his  seat 
on  the  Roosevelt  band-wagon 
5'esterday,  side  by  side  with 
Senator  Foraker,  and  immedi- 
ately behind  Senators  Piatt  and 
Quay,  remarking  as  he  settled 
into  his  place  that  he  was  un- 
commonly glad  to  join  the  com- 
pany, and  should  have  done  so 
before  had  he  known  that  the 
band  was  about  to  begin  to  play 
and  the  procession  to  move. 
"  The  seats  on  the  band-wagon 
are  now  all  filled,  and  the  company  is  a  cheerful  and  smiling  one 
as  the  wheels  begin  to  go  round.  There  are  several  persons 
who  would  like  to  be  passengers  scurrying  for  places  on  the  tail- 
board, and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  of  hustling  pres- 
ently for  eligible  points  from  which  to  hitch  on.  Behind  shrub- 
bery and  lying  in  gulleys  along  the  line  of  march  there  are 
discernible  a  few  sour-visaged  persons  with  mud  balls  and  squirt- 
guns  in  their  hands  who  are  threatening  various  kinds  of  dis- 
aster to  the  wagon  and  are  saying  to  one  another:  'You  just 
wait!  We'll  upset  the  thing  yet !  '  But  they  have  little  faith 
in  their  own  predictions,  and  will  be  extremely  careful  about 
getting  tlffemselves  in  front  of  the  vehicle." 

More  satirical  is  the  comment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.) ,  which  remarks  : 

"There  is  no  lightning-change  artist  like  your  political  boss. 
Senator  Hanna  whipped  about  yesterday  with  such  startling 
suddenness  that  even  his  most  trusted  lieutenants  were  caught 
napping.  Poor  old  Grosvenor  was  still  mumbling  that  he  was 
for  Roosevelt,  of  course,  but  that  it  was  bad  politics  to  urge  his 
renomination  at  this  time,  since  it  would  only  lead  to  a' factional 
quarrel  '  in  the  convention.  But  the  astute  Hanna  perceived  the 
rumblings  of  the  coming  cyclone  and  fled  incontinently  to  the 


THE     OX-DRAWN,   WHITE-TOPPED 

WHO   ENTERED  INTO  THIS  COUN- 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  SPEECH   AT  PORTLAND, 

—  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 
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cellar.  He  who  on  Monday  was  going  to  take  the  floor  and  fight 
the  resolution  calling  for  President  Roosevelt's  renomination.  on 
Tuesday  was  meekly  saying,  '  I  shall  not  oppose  indorsement, 
and  I  have  telegraphed  the  President  to  that  effect.'  By  the 
tune  the  convention  meets,  Senator  Hanna  will  be  posing  as  the 
original  advocate  of  Roosevelt's  renomination — just  as  he  was 
of  his  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1900,  after  finding 
that  he  could  not  possibly  beat  him.  It  is  the  true  boss  strategy. 
He  must  ever  be  strong  upon  the  stronger  side.  His  most  crush- 
ing defeats  he  has  to  explain  as  victories — after  the  manner  of 
John  Plieuix's  account  of  his  castigation  of  a  rival  California 
wditor :  '  We  inserted  our  nose  firmly  between  his  teeth,  and  held 
his  knees  rigidly  against  our  abdomen,  as  we  lay  on  our  back 
upon  the  floor,"  etc. 

"As  for  the  President  himself,  he  has  again  acted  successfully 
upon  his  favorite  molto.  '  /oujours  de  i' tttaiacc.'  He  smashes 
political  precedents  as  if  they  were  so  many  eggshells.  Other 
Presidents  have  sought  a  renomination,  but  none  of  them  ever 
came  out  so  boldly  a  ye:ir  in  advance  of  the  national  conven- 


I'ROKABI.K    ALTERATIONS  AT  THE  CAPITOI,. 
Why  shouldn't  Ihe  President  have  a  "Sierrau  solitude"  nearer  home? 

—  Thf  Chicago  Xeivs. 

tion  and  said  openly,  'He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.' 
No  smug  and  secret  placing  himself  'in  the  hands  of  his 
friends  '  ;  no  subterranean  campaigning.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  his 
own  campaign  manager,  and  with  astonishing  directness  and 
self-confi<leiice,  seeing  what  he  wants,  asks  for  it.  Needless  to 
say,  he  could  not  do  it  without  feeling  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  at  his  back.  That  is  the  thing  whicli  makes  his  startling 
tactics  so  disconcerting  to  bosses  like  Hanna.  They  know  how 
to  keep  their  fingers  upon  the  very  pulse  of  the  political  machine, 
but  here  is  a  President  who  has  his  hand  upon  tlie  pulse  of  the 
people.  Tiieir  hearts  he  steals  away,  and  then  nonchalantly  in- 
vites the  bosses  to  try  conclusions  with  him  if  they  dare.  Sena- 
tor Hanna  has  now  a  perfectly  good  excuse  for  urging  the  Ohio 
Slate  convention  to  indorse  President  Roosevelt's  renomination. 
He  had  said  that  such  action  was  never  taken  except  in  the  case 
of  a  "favorite  son.'  Well,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  that  he  is 
Ohio's  favorite  son." 

The  President's  renomination,  adds  the  same  paper,  in  more 
serious  vein,  is  "as  certain  as  any  future  event  can  be.  The 
disappearance  of  prosperity  might  defeat  his  reelection,  but  not 
even  that  could  now  prevent  his  renomination." 

Seventeen  States,  with  a  total  of  42S  delegates,  not  counting 
Ohio,  have  declared  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  renomination,  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  Republican  state  committees  of  California 
Florida.  Kentucky,  Maine.  Montana,  Louisiana,  'I'ennessee,  and 
Texas,  with  152  delegates,  have  telegraphed  the  New  York 
Wor/ii  \\\n.\.  their  delegations  will  be  solidly  for  the  President. 
These  States  will  give   Mr.    Roosevelt  the   nomination,  with  87 


votes  to  spare.     The  States  that  have  already  indorsed  the  Presi- 
dent's renomination  appear  in  the  following  table: 

Alabama 22  I  Missouri 36 

Colorado lo     .Montana 6 

Connecticut 14    New  Hampshire 8 

Delaware 6    New  York 78 

Iowa 26     I'ennsvlvania 68 

Kansas 20    Texas 36 

Massachusetts 32     Utah 6 

Michigan r8     Washington 10 

Minnesota 22  — 

Total 428 


CHOOSING  THE  CUP  DEFENDER. 

DURING  the  recent  trial  races  of  Sliainrock  111.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  number  of  our  newspapers  felt  jus- 
tified in  predicting  tliat  the  Co/uindt'a,  which  has  twice  defended 
the  cup  successfully,  could  also  beat  the  new  British  yacht. 
Now,  however,  it  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  good 
many  that  we  have  two  boats,  the  Reliance  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  are  even  better  than  the  Columbia.  The  magnificent 
performances  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  Ci"/7/w/<^/rt  in  the  last  contest,  have  "once  more  sustained 
the  suspicion,"  remarks  the  New  York  World,  "that  we  may 
after  all  have  beaten  Shamrock  II.  with  our  second-best  boat." 
The  Reliance,  however,  seems  to  be  distinctly  the  best  boat  of 
the  three,  and  on  May  30  easily  outdistanced  both  of  its  rivals. 
Says  the  New  York  Times  : 

"It  may  almost  be  said,  in  tne  language  of  Dogberry,  to  be 
'proved  already  '  that  Reliance  is  a  better  boat  than  Columbia, 
'and  it  will  go  near  to  bethought  so  shortly.'  Seven  minutes 
in  twenty-five  miles,  which  was  the  new  boat's  margin  yester- 
day, is  a  more  plausible  figure,  as  representing  the  respective 
comparative  merits  of  the  craft,  than  the  quarter  of  an  hour  by 
whicli  she  beat  the  old  one  on  two  previous  occasions.     Upon  the 


"SlIAMKOCIv    III."  OKK   WKVMOUTIl. 
Courtesy  of  the  New  York  American. 


first  beating  we  took  occasion  to  point  ont  that  half  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  tliirty  miles  would  be  quite  enough  to  justify  the 
building  of  Reliance  and  to  justify  a  .serene  confidence  in  our 
keeping  of  the  cup. 

"A  little  better  than  that  is  yesterday's  record.     Luck  is  by  its 
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nature  an  inconstant  factor,  and  it  does  not  appear  tliat  Colum- 
bia had  the  worst  of  it  yesterdaj'.  In  fact,  she  ought  to  have 
gained  while  Constihttion  and  Rfliance  were  enjoying  a  luffing 
match  which  took  them  off  the  course,  while  she  was  going  over 
it  about  her  business.  'Handling'  is  a  constant  factor,  and  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  Reliance  has  the  better  of  that.  But 
these  uniform  defeats  can  not  be  reasonably  explained  upon  any 
other  supposition  than  that  the  winner  is  the  better  boat.  The 
interest  of  the  last  two  races  has 
lain  between  Constitution  and  Re- 
liance, up  to  the  time  that  the  for- 
mer was  unluckily  disabled  in  yes- 
terday's race.  And  between  them 
the  interest  of  the  remaining  trial 
races  is  likelv  to  lie." 


THE    PARIS-MADRID    AU- 
TOMOBILE   RACE. 

THE  automobilists  who  started 
out  to  lower  the  speed  records 
in  the  race  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  a 
distance  of  S21.5  miles,  not  only 
succeeded  in  their  intentions,  ac- 
cording to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
but  also  established  a  record  for 
mortality.  Never  before,  says  that 
paper,  had  automobiles  run  so  fast 
or  killed  so  many  people  in  a  given 
time.  Seven  killed  and  eight  in- 
jured is  the  result  of  a  series  of  ac- 
cidents caused  bj'  uncontrollable 
niachiues,  collisions,  excessive 
si)eeds,  and  recklessness  on  the 
part  of  both  operators  and  specta- 
tors. It  is  estimated  that  two  mil- 
lion persons  witnessed  the  first 
stage  of  the  race  and  that  the  aver- 
age speed  outside  of  towns  was  62 
miles  an  Lour.  One  car  is  said  to 
have  attained  a  speed  of  88  miles 
an  hour  at  La  Bourdinere.  The 
race  began  at  3.30  on  the  morning 
of  May  24,  when  216  of  the  300  en- 
tries started  from  Versailles.  Soon 
after  the  contestants  were  sent  off, 
at  intervals  of  one  minute,  reports 
of  many  serious  accidents  along 
the  route  were  received.  At  Mont 
Guyon  Mr.  Stead  ran  his  car  into 
the  machine  ahead  of  him  in  try- 
ing to  pass  it,  overturning  both  au- 
tomobiles and  seriously  injuring 
himself  and  his  machinist.  Near 
Angouleme  M.  Tourand  ran  into 
two  soldiers  and  a  child,  killing  all 
three.  The  machinist  and  M. 
Tourand  were  seriously  injured. 
At  Libournet  Mr.  Barrow  over- 
turned his  car  in  trying  to  avoid 
a  dog,  and  his  chauffeur  was  killed. 
Mr.  Barrow  is  in  a  hopeless  con- 
dition. Marcel  Renault,  in  pass- 
ing a  competitor,  near  Couhe-Verac,  ran  into  a  tree.  Both 
Renault  and  his  machinist  were  badly  hurt,  and  Renault 
died  three  days  after.  At  Ablis  a  car  ran  into  a  woman  cross- 
ing the  road  and  killed  her  instantly.  Porter's  car  was  over- 
turned and  caught  fire.  Porter  was  badly  burned  and  his  com- 
panion,  Nixon,   was  killed.     These  are  the  more  important  of 
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the  casuallies  which  caused  Premier  Combes  to  issue  an  order 
proliibiting  the  continuance  of  the  race  on  French  territory.  At 
that  time  the  leaders  in  the  race  were  just  bej^nd  Bordeaux, 
about  350  miles  southwest  of  Paris.  Following  the  action  of  M. 
Combes,  the  Spanish  Government  also  iirohibited  the  continu- 
ance of  the  race  from  Bordeaux  to  Madrid.  The  race  was  stopped 
and  most  of  the  contestants  dispersed  at  Bordeaux.     The  prizes 

offered  for  the  race  will  be  returned 
to  the  donors. 

The  newspapers  that  comment 
on  the  incident  bring  out  the  neces- 
sity of  the  enactment  of  stringent 
laws  regulating  the  running  of  au- 
tomobiles in  rural  as  well  as  urban 
districts,  and  they  argue  that  such 
contests  should  be  held  on  special 
tracks.  For  instance,  the  New 
York  Tribune  says : 

"The  effect  of  this  disgraceful 
episode  will  be  to  array  public  sen- 
timent on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
more  strongly  than  ever  against 
any  approach  whatever  to  racing  on 
common  highways.  Sj^eed  compe- 
titions should  be  permitted  only  on 
special  racetracks  or  speedways, 
from  which  all  other  types  of  vehicle 
are  rigidly  excluded,  and  to  which 
even  pedestrians  should  not  be 
admitted.  Contests  between  auto- 
mobiles should  be  conducted  only 
under  substantially  the  same  con- 
ditions as  between  horses.  The 
restrictions  should  be  even  severer, 
because  the  former  involve  the  pub- 
lic in  far  greater  peril  than  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  a  nice  moral  question  how 
far  the  law  should  interpose  to  stop 
suicide.  Perhaps  the  opinion  is 
heartless,  but  it  sometimes  seems 
as  if  society  would  be  the  gainer  if 
the  propensity  to  self-destruction 
were  encouraged.  However  that 
may  be,  tho,  the  people  who  ride  at 
reckless  speeds  in  horseless  car- 
riages are  not  the  only  sufferers. 
The  law  steps  in  to  prohibit  that 
form  of  sport  which  sacrifices  the 
life  of  pigeons.  Whj'  should  it  not 
more  scrupulously  protect  human 
being  from  so  hazardous  an  amuse- 
ment as  automobile  racing? " 

At  the  time  of  the  Paris-Berlin 
automobile  race  in  July,  1901,  when 
a  child  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
chauffeurs,  a  crusade  was  begun  in 
France  against  these  exhibitions. 
Prime  Minister  Waldeck-Rousseau 
in  that  year  announced  that  no 
more  races  would  be  allowed  on 
public  highways,  but  two  races  had 
been  authorized  since  then.  It  is 
believed  that  this  last  race  has 
given  a  heavy  blow  to  motor  ra- 
cing in  France,  for  M.  Combes, 
French  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  announced  that 
no  more  will  be  held.  He  declared  that  the  Government  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  accidents,  which  were  due  to  the 
frightful  speeds,  defects  in  the  route,  and  the  imprudence  of  the 
racers.  He  added  that  if  the  Automobile  Club  wanted  speed 
tests,  it  should  carry  ihem  out  on  its  own  track.     M.  Combes 
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warned  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  against  too  severe  reslrictiou  on 
automobiling,  wliich  might  ruin  a  very  prosperous  French  indus- 
try. But  \V.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  who  with  several  other  promi- 
nent automobilists  abandoned  the  race  because  of  accidents  to 
their  machines,  says  that  the  organization  of  the  race  was  piti- 
ably defective.  All  along  the  route  the  spectators  were  quite 
close  to  the  racers  and  at  some  places  there  was  hardly  anybody 
to  keep  them  back.  Nowhere,  he  says,  were  there  enough  po- 
lice. Joseph  Pennell,  in  his  account  of  the  race  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  also  censures  the  French  officials  for  neglecting  to 
protect  the  course.  Some  papers,  however,  do  not  think  that  the 
number  of  accidents  is  unduly  large,  considering  the  speed,  the 
number  participating,  and  the  distance  traversed.  "  If  as  many 
men  had  ridden  horses  the  same  distance  at  the  very  highest 
speed  possible,"  says  the  Florida  limes  Union  (Jacksonville), 
"there  would  probably  have  been  more  fatalities,  and  probably 
as  many  if  the  same  number  of  railroad  trains  had  run  the 
same  distance,  each  driven  at  the  greatest  possible  speed." 
None  of  the  papers,  however,  believe  that  the  use  of  the  automo- 
bile will  be  affected  by  this  latest  incident,  but  that  it  will  be  a 
warning  against  its  abuse.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser, and  the  New  York  American  take  this  view. 

The  result  of  the  Paris-Madrid  race  will  probably  not  interfere 
with  the  international  automobile  races  to  be  held  in  Ireland  in 
July,  but  will  warn  the  authorities  to  take  extra  precautions. 
The  officers  of  the  Automobile  Club  point  out  that  the  course  in 
Ireland,  being  only  93  miles,  will  be  guarded  by  7.000  police 
and  club  stewards,  and  that  the  contestants,  numbering  only 
twelve,  will  be  run  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes.  This 
minimizes  the  risk  of  collisions. 


EXCLUSION   OF  ADULTERATED    IMPORTS. 

GI'vRMAN  shippers  are  said  to  be  in  an  unpleasant  frame  of 
mind  over  the  paragraph  in  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion act  which  has  just  been  brought  to  public  attention,  provi- 
ding for  the  exclusion  of  adulterated  foods,  drugs,  and  liquors 
from  this  country.  This  paragraph,  which  will  take  effect  on 
July  I,  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to  open 
suspected  packages  and  deliver  samples  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  analysis,  and  it  is  provided  that 

"the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  con- 
signee of  any  such  goods  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
reports  to  him  have  been  inspected  and  analyzed  and  found  to 
be  dangerous  to  health,  or  which  are  forbidden  to  be  sold  or 
restricted  in  sale  in  the  counties  in  wliich  they  are  made  or  from 
which  they  are  e.xported,  or  which  shall  be  falsely  labeled  in 
any  respect  in  regard  to  the  place  of  manufacture  or  the  contents 
of  the  package." 

Thus  the  German  agrarians  will  be  "given  a  dose  of  the  medi- 
cine which  they  have  prescribed  for  the  American  producers," 
remarks  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  But  the  (Jermans  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  will  feel  the  new  restriction.  French  and 
Italian  wines  and  English  jams  and  jellies  will  share  with  the 
German  products  the  attentions  of  our  authorities.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Wiley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  reported  as  saying: 

"After  July  i  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  buy  in  this  country 
any  frankfurters  imported  from  Germany.  Germany  objects  t<> 
the  borax  in  our  meats,  and  we  will  object  to  the  borax  in  her 
sausages,  for  we  have  found  that  they  all  contain  borax.  Then, 
too,  the  French  wines  that  come  into  the  United  Slates  will 
receive  their  dues.  There  is  probably  not  a  wine  sold  in  this 
country  under  the  label  of  '  pure  French  wine  '  that  is  not  a  mix- 
ture or  blend  of  French  and  Italian  and  other  light  wines.  We 
intend  to  make  these  people  tell  on  the  label  the  truth  about 
what  is  in  the  bottle." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  says  ; 

"There   is  another  class  of  goods  which  it   is   most   dosirable 


to  exclude  from  commerce,  however,  both  for  the  health  of  the 
public  and  for  the  reputation  of  American  manufacturers.  In 
this  may  be  included  the  various  'fruit  jellies  '  made  from  apple 
pomace,  the  refuse  of  the  cider-mills,  with  perhaps  three  rasp- 
ijerries  to  the  jar  of 'raspberry  jam,'  three  strawberries  to  the 
jar  of  'strawberry  jam,"  etc.  ;  also  the  fruit-butters  made  from 
saccharin,  glucose,  etc.,  and  which  are  sold  to  the  poorer  trade, 
labeled  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  individual  customer.  None 
of  these  products  perhaps  contain  substances  actually  injurious 
to  health,  but  all  are  frauds,  purporting  to  be  other  than  they 
are,  and,  apart  from  the  injury  they  may  do  to  a  weak  or  im- 
mature digestive  apparatus,  they  almost  invariably  command  a 
larger  price  than  they  are  worth  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view. 

"Of  all  food  products,  if  such  they  may  be  termed,  there  is  no 
class  so  extensively  nor  so  injuriously  adulterated  as  beverages. 
In  fact,  many  liquors  contain  no  trace  of  the  product  they  pur- 
port to  be,  and  these  will  be  especially  affected  by  the  standard 
which  will  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
That  the  promulgation  of  the  standard  of  purity  will  be  followed 
by  the  enactment  of  adequate  and  comprehensive  pure  food  laws 
in  States  where  such  do  not  now  exist  is  the  confident  prediction 
of  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and  that  prosecutions  will  be 
more  frequent  and  convictions  more  easily  obtainable  is  the  firm 
belief  of  the  officials  who  have  the  matter  in  charge." 

(Germany  has  treated  American  imports  so  severely  that  some 
of  our  papers  are  glad  to  see  a  little  "reciprocity  "  in  this  line. 
The  Louisville  Courier- fournal,  however,  remarks  that  neither 
party  has  a  right  to  complain  of  laws  against  adulteration  : 

"Germany  has  discriminated  largeh'  against  our  products,  and 
at  times  has  assigned  reasons  for  it  that  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  our  people  as  well  founded.  But  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  imports  from  America  has 
been  avoided.  It  is  not  to  our  interest  to  inaugurate  a  tariff  war 
because  Germany  furnishes  us  a  better  market  than  we  are  giv- 
ing to  her.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  keeping  out 
adulterated  goods.  Germany  has  enacted  radical  legislation  on 
that  subject,  and  we  can  not  complain  of  its  enforcement. 
Equally  the  Germans  have  no  right  to  complain  when  their  ex- 
porters are  required  to  send  us  honest  goods,  free  from  injurious 
adulterations." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

As  itjlooks  at  this  distance  the  Cleveland  revival    services  are  making^ 
more  noise  than  converts.    — The  Anaconda  Standard. 

If  Mr.   Marconi  has  any  new   message-producing:  schemes  up  his  sleeve, 
he  might  test  them  on  Mr.  Cleveland.—  The  Wasliinfrlon  Post. 

As  Mr.  Baer  looks  at  it,  the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  opera- 
ting in  restraint  of  the  coal  barons'  trade. —  TIte  Chicago  News. 

Phu.adelphia's  mayor  has  announced  bis  intention  to  stop  smoking. 

The  governor  would 
like  to  stop  smoking, 
too,  but  can  not.-  The 
li'ashi'iig-ton  Post. 

It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  death  continues 
to  hold  sway  with  so 
many  health  foods  and 
patent  medicines  on  the 
market.— Z'/ff  St.  Louis 
Globe-  Democrat. 


Krving  Winslow  has 
requested  that  Secre- 
tary Koot  shall  resigfn 
without  delay.  Will 
Mr.  Koot  disregard  this 
great  popular  demand  ? 
—  T/if  A'ansas  City  Star. 

Mr.  Hkvan  rises  to 
inquire  what  Cleveland 
has  done  since  1896  to 
make  him  more  popu- 
lar. Well,  for  one 
thing,  he  has  refrained 
from  talking.  -  The 
Chicago  A'm's. 

That  Manchurian  complication  is  rapidly  getting  to  the  point  where  an 
outbreak  of  rimed  prose  may  bo  expected  from  Rudyard  Kipling  almost 
any  day.     The  Chicago  Xews. 

TlIK  dome  of  the  national  capitol  is  receiving  1,000  gallons  of  white  paint. 
A  little  later  the  Post-oflice  Department  will  receive  1,000  barrels  of  white- 
wash.     The  Atlanta  Constitution 
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—  The  Wasliington  Star. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 

A    DUEL    BETWEEN    DRAMATISTS   AND 
LITERARY    CRITICS. 

THE  question  of  tlie  relation  between  the  acted  drania  and 
literature  conies  np  for  periodical  discussion.  Such  a  dis- 
cussion has  been  going  on  in  England  between  the  "profes- 
sional" playwright  and  the  man  who  holds  the  brief  for  litera- 
ture, and  has  been  waged  with  brilliancy  if  it  has  not  resulted  in 
conclusions  that  are  final.  Mr,  Pinoro  and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  have  both  had  interesting  things  to  say  of  late  regarding 
the  literary  aspirants  for  dramatic  honors. 

The  accusation   against  the  professional   playwright,  that  to 
him  stagecraft  is  the  all-important  element  in  modern  drama, 
Mr.  Jones  seems  to  admit,  in  an  article  in  7'/if  Xiiieti-eiiih  Ceii- 
tiiry  (April).     He  also  admits  that  "litera- 
ture is  a   far  greater  art  than  mere  stage- 
craft "  ;  but,   he  adds,   speaking  for  himself 
and  other  playwrights,  "what  we  are  seek- 
ing to  produce  is  not  stagecraft,  but  stage- 
craft  that  shall   be  also  literature."     Then 
"for  the  benefit  of  English  literary  men  who 
wish  to  write  plays  and  of  English  literary 
critics  who  wish  to  discuss  them,"  he  enu- 
merates the  following  eight  conditions  un- 
der which  English  literature  can  be  seen  on 
the  English  stage  : 

"  (i)  The  writer  must  have  some  natural 
instinct  for  the  stage,  some  inborn  gift  for 
the  theater. 

"  (2)  He  must  patiently  learn  the  tech- 
nique of  the  stage,  a  technique  I  believe  to 
be  far  more  difficult  and  exacting  to-day 
than  that  of  painting,  which  every  one  will 
allow  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  years  of 
study  and  i)ractise. 

"  (3)  His  literature  must  inform  and  ex- 
hibit a  strong,  moving,  universal  story  ;  and 
must  do  this  in  a  casual,  unsuspected  way, 
as  if  the  writer  were  unaware  and  uncon- 
cerned about  it. 

"  (4)  His  literature  must  be  so  broad  and  human  that  it  can  be 
instantly  apprehended  and  digested  by  the  boys  in  the  gallery  ; 
who  else  will  begin  to  hoot  him,  and  prevent  his  play  from  being 
heard  at  all. 

"  (5)  His  literature  must  be  .so  subtle  and  delicate  that  it  will 
tickle  the  palates  of  literary  critics  in  the  stalls  ;  who  will  else 
proclaim  him  to  be  a  vulgar  mountebank  and  impostor,  practis- 
ing the  cheapest  tricks  of  money-making. 

"  (6)  His  literature  must  exactly  fit  the  mouths,  and  per- 
sons, and  manners,  and  training  of  the  various  members  of 
the  company  who  are  to  deliver  it ;  or  it  may  appear  to  the 
audience  in  some  inconceivable  guise  or  disguise  of  quaint  im- 
becility. 

"  (7)  His  literature  (in  a  modern  play)  must  be  of  that  supreme 
quality  which  is  constantly  and  naturall}'  spoken  by  all  classes 
of  English  men  and  women  in  every-day  life;  it  must  be  ob- 
viously and  frankly  colloquial ;  or  the  writer  w-ill  be  instantly 
convicted  of  artificiality  and  unreality  in  a  matter  where  every- 
body is  an  expert. 

"(8)  His  literature  must  be  of  that  kind  which  will  imme- 
diately bring  at  least  eight  hundred  pounds  a  week  to  the  box- 
oflRce,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  production  ;  or  his  manager  will 
be  hastily  advanced  to  the  bankruptcy  court." 

The  case  for  the  side  of  literature  is  put  with  much  spirit  by 
an  anonymous  writer  in  Blackwood' s,  who  gives  his  views  in 
the  department  "Musings  Without  Method."  In  this  case,  it  is 
Mr.  Pinero  who  is  dealt  with  (see  Literary  Digest,  May  30), 
the  the  writer's  shaft  is  barbed  for  the  whole  class  of  English 
dramatists,  who,  he  affirms,  "take  themselves  with  portentous 
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gravity,  and   hang  out   their  banner   as  bold   as  brass  or  as  u 
French  novelist."     We  quote  further: 

"The  ol>ili-r  tiicta  of  Mi.  Pinero  are  not  without  interest  since 
he  states  the  case  of  the  {professional  play  wright  with  an  ingenu- 
ous candor.  He  declares  with  some  truth  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  I'oet  or  a  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  has  not 
'failed  '  in  his  attempt  to  write  for  the  stage.  Even  where  the 
poets  have  succeeded,  Mr.  Pinero  hastily  puts  their  trium])h 
down  to  actors  and  managers.  'Some  of  Byron's  plays  were 
forced,  by  fine  acting  and  elaborate  scenic  embellishment,  into  a 
sort  of  success  ;  but  how  dead  they  are  to-day  ! '  (Are  they  so 
dead,  we  wonder,  as  the  plays  of  the  real  Byron,  the  author  of 
'Our  Boys,'  who,  we  take  it,  did  not  rely  for  his  success  upon 
scenic  embellishment?)  Nor  has  Lord  Tennyson  fared  any 
better.  Two  of  his  plays  'were  so  admirably  mounted  and  ren- 
dered by  that  great  actor.  Sir  Henry  Irving,  that  they  enjoyed 
considerable  prosperity  in  the  theater.'  The  prejudice  is  evi- 
dent wJiich  assigns  all  the  credit  for  the  success  of  Byron  and 
Tennyson  to  actor  and  stage  manager,  and 
let  us  conclude,  for  instance,  that  '  Dandy 
Dick'  owed  nothing  to  John  Clayton  and 
Mrs.  Wood.  But,  prejudice  apart,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  for  Mr.  Pinero  success  means  the 
appreciation  of  the  people,  and  the  failure 
of  the  poets  is  not  (juite  so  disastrous  as  he 
thinks. 

"In  what,  then,  have  they  failed?  Not  in 
art.  for  the  terms  '  success  '  and  '  prosperitj-  ' 
put  that  out  of  the  discussion.  They  have 
failed  to  arouse  to  enthusiasm  an  after-din- 
ner audience,  which  detests  poetry  and  has 
no  ear  for  fine  English.  They  share  their 
failure  with  all  the  great  playwrights,  who 
have  thrown  the  brightest  luster  upon  our 
literature.  Shakespeare  makes  but  a  fitful 
appearance;  but  the  rest,  where  are  they? 
Suppose  a  manager  were  rash  enough  to 
choose  for  representation  not  one  of  the  an* 
sterer  masterpieces,  but  such  an  enchanting 
comedy  as  Heywood's  'English  Traveler'; 
would  it  hold  the  stage  a  single  week  against 
"The  Best  of  Friends,'  let  us  say,  or  'The 
Country  Girl  '  ?  Of  course  it  would  not ;  and 
Mr.  Pinero  must  find  a  cause  for  the  failure 
of  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  the  others  which 
is  not  quite  so  flattering  to  his  vanity  as  the 
incompetence  of  the' poets. " 

The  writer  turns  for  a  moment  to  speculate  on  the  fact  that 
responsibility  for  the  modern  drama  may  not  unlikely  lie  with 
the  modern  audiences,  and  that  they  prefer  "a  common  jargon 
to  the  exquisite  speech  of  literary  craftsmen,"  whereujjoii  "fail- 
ure is  distinction  and  success  a  comfort  to  nothing  feave  the 
pocket."  The  blame,  then,  while  being  shared,  is  compounded 
of  misconception  and  conceit  on  the  dramatist's  part,  who  mis- 
takes the  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  ends  of  his  profession. 
The  writer  continues : 

"The  truth  is,  our  dramatists  have  long  since  forgotten  that 
the  English  language  is  still  the  medium  of  the  English  dram^, 
and  that  no  branch  of  literary  art  is  worth  a  word  of  praise  that 
wantonly  divorces  itself  from  literature.  The  foolish  dramatist 
who  was  once  loquacious  concerning  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
'  the  literary  drama  '  condemned  his  own  craft  in  a  single  phrase. 
No  doubt,  prosperity  being  essential,  the  audiences  of  our  thea- 
ters must  share  the  blame  with  their  favorites.  Too  idle  to 
listen  to  exquisite  prose  or  splendid  verse,  they  prefer  the  quick 
antics  of  comedians,  and  in  their  ear,  as  in  Mr.  Pinero's,  'theat- 
rical' has  a  far  more  splendid  sound  than 'dramatic. '  To  sum 
the  matter  up  :  that  poets  have  failed  upon  the  stage  is  no  com- 
pliment to  the  professional  playwrights,  who  believe  themselves 
the  vessels  of  an  esoteric  inspiration.  It  merelj'  means  that  liter- 
ature and  the  drama  travel  by  different  roads,  and  they  will 
continue  to  travel  by  those  roads  so  long  as  the  actor  is  master 
of  the  dramatist,  so  long  as  the  merits  of  a  drama  are  judged  by 
the  standard  of  material  prosperity.  After  all,  to  get  your  pup- 
pets on  and  off  the  stage  is  not  the  sole  end  of  drama,  and  mod- 
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esty  might  suggest  that  it  is  better  to  fail  with  Tennyson  than  u> 
succeed  with  the  gifted  ant  hoi  who  is  at  this  inomenl  engaged  in 
whitewashing  Julia." 


SOME    ESTIMATES   OF   "MAX    O'RELL." 

PAUL  BLOUET,  well  known  in  thiscountry  and  in  Europe  hy 
his  pen  name  of  "Max  U'Rell."  died  in  Paris  on  the  night 
of  May  24.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  his  writings,  light  in 
manner  as  they  are,  have  done  much  to  make  the  people  of  at 
least  tiiree  countries  view  one  another's  peculiarities  with  more 
tolerant  eyes.  The  outline  of  his  life  is  briefly  as  follows.  Horn 
in  Brittany,  March  2,  184S,  of  French  parents,  he  was  educated 
in  Paris,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree.  Having  chosen  the 
army  as  his  profession,  he  saw  active  service  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  and  afterward 
in  tlie  war  of  the  Com- 
mune. During  the  latter 
he  received  wounds 
which  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  career  ,of  a 
soldier,  and  he  went  to 
K  n  g  1  a  n  d.  There  he 
made  his  home  for  many 
years,  taught  French  in 
St.  Paul's  School,  Lon- 
don, lectured,  and  wrote 
for  the  Paris  papers. 
Fame  came  to  him  with 
the  publication  of  a  lit- 
tle book  called  "John 
P>ull  and  His  Island." 
He  visited  America  in 
1887,  and  since  that  time 
lias  become  well  known 
in  this  country  as  a  lec- 
MAX  o'KKi.i,,  turer    and    journalist. 

A  satirist  who  made  no  enemies.    His  death    Among  other  books  from 
occurred  in  Paris  on  May  24.  .903-  ,,is    pe„     may    be    men- 

tioned  "John  Bull's 
Womankind, "  "Jonathan  and  His  Continent,"  "A  Frenchman 
in  America,"  "Jf)hn  Bull  and  Company,"  "Jaques  Bonhomme," 
and  "Iler  Royal  Highness,  Woman."  The  Philadelphia  /;/- 
guirer  {May  26)  says:  "For  nearly  thirty  years  he  has  kept 
three  nations  smiling,  and  in  all  that  time  has  never  leveled  a 
shaft  that  had  a  poisoned  jwint."  From  the  Philadelphia  Press 
(May  26)  we  quote  as  follows: 

"Paul  Hlouet,  the  French  literary  soldier  of  fortune,  was  the 
product  of  modern  conditions  which  make  it  possilile  for  a  man 
to  have  more  than  one  country.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man  of  detach- 
ment, with  the  capacity  for  seeing  not  merely  differences,  which 
is  a  stupid  thing  to  do,  but  contrasts,  which  are  amusing.  It  is 
an  inconsistent  world.  Who  of  us  does  not  do  things  for  which 
he  lias  no  excuse  or  no  explanation?  No  land  is  logical.  Least 
of  all  'John  Bull  and  His  Island.'  To  its  description  'Max 
O'Rcll '  brought  the  style  of  tiie  Paris  feuilleton.  He  had  a  wife 
who  could  translate  it  into  e])igrammatic  English.  His  double- 
barreled  humor,  which  amused  cither  of  two  peoples  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  gave  him  a  run  of  editions  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  this  country.  Once  devised,  this  racial  satire  by 
compari.son  went  on  indefinitely.  His  contrasts  and  conceits 
filled  volume  after  volume.  'I'he  American  reading  jiublic,  like 
the  English,  saw  itself  as  a  Frenchman  saw  it.  and  found  it  most 
amusing.  The  step  from  this  to  writing  daily  in  a  snappy  way 
on  men,  wf)men,  and  moralities  was  easy,  and  tiie  social  satirist 
became  a  daily  journalist." 

Henri  Penc  du  Bois,  writing  in  the  New  York  ^Imerhnn  (May 
t^) ,  speaks  of  Max  O'RcH's  unfinished  mission,  which  was  to 
create,  by  means  of  his  wit.  gaiety,  and  clear  outlook,  a  more 


friendly  and  intimate  understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  "He  cherished  Hugo's  ideal  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe."     We  quote  from  M.  du  Hois: 

"Max  O'Rell  studied  at  his  ease  the  world  of  tlie  arts  and  the 
corridors  of  politics,  the  drawing-rooms  and  the  streets,  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  Temple  Bat.  We  know  here  what  he  made 
of  them  better  than  they  do  elsewhere.  He  made  of  them  small 
talk.  It  seemed  superficial  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  essays, 
written  to  amuse  rather  than  to  instruct  or  to  moralize.  But 
they  and  his  books — 'John  Bull  and  His  Island,'  'Jonathan  and 
His  Continent  ' — were  united  in  a  graver  mission  than  the  one 
they  let  appear.  He  had  intensely  the  wish  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional prejudices  that  make  national  enmities.  To  attain  that 
end  he  used  anecdotes.  They  are  a  sort  of  current  com  wherein 
history  verifies  the  effigies  of  its  medals." 


THE  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM  OF 
WORDSWORTH. 

A  RECENT  volume  on  Wordsworth  written  by  Prof.  Walter 
Raleigh  brings  out  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  (in  The  Pail 
MaU  Magazine)  a  complaint  that,  tho  Mr.  Raleigh  has  had  an 
eye  on  the  real  problem  of  Wordsworth,  he  evaded  or  at  least 
failed  to  reach  its  solution.  Mr.  Henley  states  his  conception  of 
the  case  of  Wordsworth  in  the  following  style : 

"Obviously  no  man  can  write  some  fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred 
columns  of  close-printed  verse  without  lighting,  if  but  by  acci- 
dent, on  the  expression  of  what  seems  to  him  a  fundamental 
truth;  and  any  such  man.  especially  if  he  be  built  on  Words- 
worth's lines,  and  inspired  by  Wordsworth's  ghost,  can  do  no 
other  than  give  the  best  of  bis  part  in  Time  and  Eternity  to  the 
imposition  on  his  fellows  of  the  master-thoughts  which  have 
shaped  his  own  destiny,  and  which,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
individual  and  essential  elements  in  his  spiritual  composition, 
he  feels  compelled,  as  every  strong  man  must,  to  impart  to  the 
race  at  large.  .  .  .  Wordsworth  did  something  of  the  kind  ;  and 
the  world  at  large,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  still  scarce  conscious  of  his 
fateful  and  enormous  presence,  and  after  all  these  years  has  but 
begun  to  concern  itself  blindly  and  fumblingly  with  his  true 
meaning,  his  .secret,  what  he  said  to  himself  in  the  privacy  of  his 
soul,  but  was  not  poet  enough  to  express  in  the  right  authentic 
terms  of  poetry,  excepting  now  and  then  and  here  and  there." 

The  reason  that  Wordsworth  has  stood  so  long  outside  the  ajv 
prehension  of  the  world  at  large  is  explained  as  an  inherent  mis- 
fortune of  his  nature  ;  "for  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  a  poet  who 
wrote  poetry  only  now  and  then,  who  grapjiled  with  conceptions 
which  he  could  not  adequately  express,  and  who  sent  his  mind 
into  regions  where  it  found  nothing  but  s.\\  O  aititudo !  or  the 
necessitj'  of  a  retreat  by  the  way  it  had  come — it  has  to  be  owned, 
I  say,  that  a  poet-seer  thus  badly  served  by  his  inspiration,  his 
proi)hetic  fury,  and  his  talent  as  a  writer,  is  none  of  the  luckiest 
of  mankind."     Mr.  Henley  says  further: 

"'He  pressed  onward,'  Mr.  Raleigh  says,  'to  a  point  where 
speecli  fails,  and  drops  into  silence,  where  thought  is  baffled,  and 
turns  back  u|ion  its  own  footsteps. '  That  is  finely,  evenly,  heroi- 
cally, said;  and  one  may  do  far  worse  than  accept  it  as  final. 
For  myself,  I  believe  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  Wordsworth, 
and  that  is  the  way  you  find  'upon  instinct,'  as  Falstaff  found 
Prince  Her.ry's  royalty.  Given  that  sense,  you  go  to  the  heart 
of  Wordsworth  blindly,  and  you  stay  there  worshiping,  also'  upon 
instinct, '  and  finding  comfort,  encouragement,  new  meanings 
in  things,  new  culminations  in  life,  where  others,  who  have  gone 
before  j'ou — (poor  Byronists  and  Keatsites  they  !) — find  only  bad 
verses  and  a  halting,  fumbling  sense  of  rhythm  and  an  anything 
but  inevitable  mastery  of  one's 'oracular  tongue.'  Blessed  in- 
deed are  they  that  can  tlius  cry  quits  with  Destiny  !  I  can  not ; 
nor  am  I  sure  that  I  envy  them  that  can,  blessed  as  past  all  ques- 
tion they  are.  'I  do  not  compare  myself,  in  point  of  imagina- 
tion, with  Wordsworth — far  from  it;  for  his  is  naturally  exqui- 
site, and  highly  cultivated  from  constant  exercise  But  I  can 
see  as  many  castles  in  the  clouds  as  any  man.  as  many  genii  in 
the  curling  smoke  of  a  steam-engine,  as  perfect  a  Percepolis  in 
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the  embers  of  a  sea-coal  fire.'  Thus  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  tho 
these  are  conditions  of  spirit  and  mind  in  which  I  rather  envy 
those  who  are  content  to  get  their  Percepolis  and  their  genii 
ready  made,  or  (worse  still)  believe  they  see  them  when  they 
are  told  they  are  there,  and  that  if  they  do  not  see  them  they 
lack  that  'inward  eye.  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,'  on  the 
whole  I  had  far  rather  be  damned  with  Scott  than  saved  with 
'the  amiable  Bard  of  Ryedale.'  " 

Mr.  Henley  proceeds  until  he  ventures  to  bring  out  something 
that  seems  like  a  pathological  hint  for  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery.    We  quote  again : 

"Why  did  Wordsworth 'break  off  short  in  the  middle'  (so  to 
speak) ,  and  comparatively  early  in  life  become  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  his  older  self?  So  far  as  I  know,  his  is  the  sole  case 
in  literary  history  of  a  Great  Man's  suddenly  becoming  a  Small 
Man.  Was  it  that  he  realized  that  the  outcome  of  his  broodings 
on  the  intimate  Vast  was  beyond  his  gift  of  speech?  I  think 
not ;  for,  had  that  been,  he  had  scarce  gone  on  writing.  But  I 
can  suggest  no  other  solution  of  the  dithculty  except  that,  at  a 
certain  moment.  Wordsworth  was  gripped  by,  as  it  were,  an  in- 
tellectual locomotor  ataxy.  That  his  mind  had  pushed  so  far 
into  the  empirics  of  speculation  that  it  could  bring  nothing  home 
but  the  best  of  his  verse,  and  that  it  had  reached  a  point  at  which 
it  found  nothing  to  report  in  the  terms  of  human  language :  this 
we  know,  and  on  this  Mr.  Raleigh  insists  in  words  of  gold.  But 
the  problem  remains  a  problem  ;  and  I  wish  that  Mr.  Raleigh, 
who  has  certainly  had  an  eye  on  it,  had  thought  it  worth  discuss- 
ing in  this  book  of  his." 


the  echoes  thereof  are  not  wanting  in  London  and  New  York. 
The  appearance  of  a  book  by  the  late  M.  Zola  in  France  was  a 
world  occurrence,  and  we  are  not  yet  done  discussing  the  finer 
art  of  Daudet  and  de  Maupassant." 

Mr.  Henneman  finds  most  strongly  marked  in  the  French, 
Scandinavian,  and  Russian  literatures  the  tendency  to  fulfil  the 
broad  conditions  of  a  world  literature. 


THE    PASSING    OF   LITERARY    PROVINCIALISM. 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  John  Bell  Henneman,  the  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  its  tendency  "to  break  down  all  barriers  of 
speech  and  race  and  become  a  world  literature."  In  other  words, 
our  standards  are  growing,  our  conceptions  are  widening.  "  The 
best,  the  brightest,  the  truest,  is  what  the  world  asks  for — 
nothing  false  in  fact,  weak  in  sentiment,  unreal  in  imagination, 
untrue  in  art."  This  tendency'  to  cosmopolitanism  of  appeal  he 
does  not  claim,  of  course,  as  peculiar  to,  but  only  more  accentua- 
ted in.  recent  years.  The  first  great  conscious  cosmopolitan  in 
modern  literature,  we  are  told,  was  Goethe.  Of  Americans"  who 
have  provoked  countercurrents  of  thought  and  art  in  Europe," 
he  names  Fenimore  Cooper,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  Walt  Whit- 
man.    But  now,  he  argues  {Sewanee  Review,  April)  : 

"There  has  become  one  standard  of  comparison  and  thought 
everywhere — a  breadth  of  view  which  is  coextensive  with  that  of 
humanity  itself.  The  test  is  more  and  more  growing  to  be  the 
truth  to  common  human  impulses  and  living.  It  is  as  character- 
istic of  our  literature  as  of  our  life — our  social  experience,  our 
dress,  our  manners,  and  our  habits.  The  cosmopolitan  is  at 
home  everywhere  ;  he  feels  intuitively  the  demands  the  occasion 
makes,  and  finds  it  a  natural  delight  to  respond  to  them.  There- 
fore the  passing  of  all  purely  provincial  literature,  whether  in 
Europe  or  in  America,  in  the  New  England  or  the  Southern 
States.  Not  that  literature  may  not  be  located  anywhere,  and 
derive  from  any  source  ;  but,  however  seemingly  local  in  origin 
and  provincial  in  outward  aspect,  its  ultimate  appeal  must  be 
the  wider  reaches  of  a  common  humanity  and  that  of  truth 
itself 

"We  do  not  think  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  as  isolated  in  their 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  as  provincial  from  writing  in  a 
comparatively  unknown  speech.  They  are  soon  translated  and 
read  of  mankind.  A  critic  like  Ur.  Georg  Brandes,  recalling 
the  days  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  Taine,  tho  belonging  to  as  infin- 
itesimal portion  of  the  globe  as  Denmark,  may  have  his  opinions 
remarked  upon  at  the  antipodes.  It  may  be  affirmed  of  both  the 
young  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  that  they  belong  in  common 
to  Europe  as  well  as  specifically  to  the  new  German  empire. 
And  Nietzsche,  demoralizing  and  upturning  as  his  doctrines 
seem  to  be,  has  had  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  thinkers  and 
moralists  of  every  race.  The  vogue  of  the  Belgian  Maeterlinck 
is  as  marked  in  the  salons  of  Paris  as  of  his  own  Brussels,  and 


WHEN   SARDOU   "ARRIVED." 

THE  presentation  of  Sardou's  latest  play,  "Dante,"  by  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  carries  as  an  inevitable  consequence  a  pe- 
numbra of  journalistic  notes  and  anecdote  involving  both  Dante 
and  Sardou.  The  story  of  the  first  years  of  effort  of  any  success- 
ful man  is  interesting  in  detail  proportionately  to  the  amount  of 
the  man's  unrequited  effort.  Some  years  before  his  death,  M. 
Antoine  Leandre  Sardou,  father  of  the  dramatist,  wrote  a  sketch 
of  Victorien's  early  struggles,  which  To-Day  (May  6)  has  had 
translated.     It  runs  in  part  as  follows : 

"My  son  Victorien  was  born  on  September  6,  1831,  in  the 
Rue  Beautriellis,  Paris.  I  myself  was  his  first  tutor  in  our 
home  ;  peace,  order,  and  work  were  ever  before  his  eyes.  When 
nine  years  old  we  nearly  lost  him  through  scarlet  fever.  He 
recovered,  however,  and  I  then  took  him  to  Le  Cannet  in  the 
South  of  France,  to  my  old  father's, to  let  him  breathe  the  invig- 
orating air  of  the  country  and  regain  his  strength. 

"The  child  found  some  odd  volumes  of  Moliere  at  Le  Cannet, 
which  he  eagerly  de- 
voured, learning  whole 
passages  by  heart  and 
reciting  them,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  grand- 
father. It  was  marvel- 
ous to  see  the  boj'-actor 
playing  entire  scenes 
from  'Tartufe,'  '  L'Av- 
are,'  or  the  '  Misan- 
thrope, '  in  the  market- 
place, surrounded  by  an 
appreciative  audience  of 
villagers  and  residents." 

The  boy  returned  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  in  1846  the  fa- 
ther established  a  pri- 
vate school  in  the  Rue 
des  Postes  and  seemed 
on  the  way  to  fortune, 
when  the  Revolution  of 
1848  brought  ruin  upon 
him.  Victorien  mean- 
time had  become  a  Bach- 
elier  es  Let/res,  and  en- 
tered the  School  of  Medicine,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months  in- 
formed his  father  that  he  had  learned  all  he  wanted  to  know  of 
the  science  of  .^sculapius.     Writes  the  father  : 

"I  could  have  obtained  him  an  appointment  as  usher  in  a 
country  government  school,  or  placed  him  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  but  he  refused  all  my  proposals.  When  I 
asked  his  kind  and  indulgent  mother  what  her  son  intended 
doing,  she  replied  :  '  Don't  worry  about  your  son  ;  he  works  hard 
and  will  succeed  in  the  end.' 

"  '  But  what  does  he  do? ' 

"  '  He  writes  for  the  stage.' 

"  '  For  the  stage  !  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  collegian  who  has 
not  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  up  his  sleeve.  And  young  men  who 
have  the  right  to  expect  recognition  only  succeed  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  after  having  knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  theat- 
rical managers  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  !  However,  let  him  show 
me  some  of  his  work.' 

"The  next  day  Victorien  brought  me  a  comedy  in  two  acts, 


VICTORIEN   SARDOU, 

Author  of  "Dante."  He  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1863,  and  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1877. 
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entitled,  '  Les  Amis  Imaginaires. '  It  was  utterly  unsuitable  for 
the  stage,  but  two  or  tliree  scenes  were  well  done,  the  dialog  was 
natural,  and  the  verse  good.  I  returned  the  play  with  one  word, 
which  at  once  expressed  my  approval  and  encouragement — 
'Continue  !  '  " 

The  elder  Sardou  removed  to  Nice,  leaving  Victorien  in  Paris, 
who  obtained  a  small  income  from  tutoring.  In  1854  his  play 
"The  Tavern"  was  produced  at  the  Odeon,  but  was  badly  re- 
ceived by  the  students  of  the  Latin  Quarter: 

"The  young  author,  full  of  illusions,  had  meanwhile  speculated 
on  his  success,  and  indulged  in  extravagance  which  he  could  not 
afford.  .  .  .  He  set  to  work  again,  and  wrote  a  drama  in  verse, 
called  'Bernard  Palissy, '  which  he  hoped  to  see  played  on  the 
same  stage  that  had  witnessed  his  failure.  The  play  is  still,  I 
think,  lying  in  a  box  stowed  away  at  the  Odeon.  He  continued 
to  plan  other  dramas,  frequented  theatrical  circles,  obtained 
credit,  and  contracted  enormous  debts. 

"One  year  after  his  failure  he  was  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this — not  through  him,  however,  for  his 
pride  prevented  him  from  applying  to  me — I  resolved  to  leave 
Nice  and  reluctantly  returned  with  my  family  to  Paris.  With 
great  difficulty  we  managed  to  live  and  satisfy  my  own  and  my 
son's  creditors.  Victorien  worked  hard,  but  his  pen  brought 
him  nothing.  No  matter  how  he  tried,  he  could  get  neither 
novel  nor  play  accepted,  and  this  went  on  for  four  years.  At 
last  a  kind  lady  who  had  great  faith  in  Victorien's  future  and 
was  a  friend  of  Mademoiselle  Dejazet  suggested  he  should  write 
a  play  for  tills  celebrated  actress.  My  f;on  then  wrote' Candide, ' 
a  vaudeville,  the  subject  and  title  of  which  were  borrowed  from 
Voltaire.  This  may  be  the  reason  for  the  extraordinarj'  fact 
that  it  was  condemned  by  the  censor  soon  after  its  production. 
Thus  tlie  unfortunate  author,  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
found  himself  further  than  ever  from  the  realization  of  his  am- 
bition. Happily,  however,  Mademoiselle  Dejazet  took,  at  about 
that  time,  the  theater  which  now  bears  her  name,  A  good  play 
was  wanted  to  inaugurate  the  opening.  Vanderbuch  suggested 
one  with  the  title  '  Les  Premieres  Amies  de  Figero,'  and  even 
made  a  scenario  ;  but  did  not  feel  himself  competent  to  write  the 
piece.  It  was  no  easj'  matter  to  take  the  characters  from  Beau- 
maichais  and  preserve  the  original  language.  Several  well- 
known  authors  were  invited  to  do  the  work,  but,  like  Vander- 
buch. they  declined  to  undertake  so  bold  a  venture.  At  last 
Mademoiselle  Dejazet  bethought  her  of  the  author  of  '  Candide, ' 
and,  giving  him  Vanderbuch's  .scenario,  told  him  to  write  the 
piece  and  she  would  play  it.  Eight  days  after,  the  whole  work 
was  terminated,  and  on  Sejjtember  27,  1859,  for  the  inauguration 
of  her  theater,  the  incomparable  Dejazet  added  to  her  triumphs 
'  Les  Premieres  Armes  de  Figero.'  Tiie  production  proved,  how- 
ever, more  a  literary  than  a  financial  success  ;  i)ut  from  that  mo- 
ment Victorien  took  his  i)lace  among  dramatic  authors.  The 
play  'Les  Gens  Nerveux,'  first  written  for  the  (>ymnase  Theater, 
and  subsequently  arranged  by  Theodore  Barriere  for  the  Palais 
Royal,  only  obtained  a  succ^s  d'estime.  But  'Monsieur  Garat,' 
played  at  the  D6jazet  Theater  April  30,  i860,  and  '  Les  Pattes  de 
Mouche '  ('A  Scrap  of  Paper'),  produced  on  May  15,  i860, 
brought  the  name  of  Victorien  Sardou  in  the  full  light  of  public- 
ity, and  secured  the  good  graces  of  all  theatrical  managers  to 
the  yaung  author,  now  on  the  high  road  to  fame." 


A    DEFENSE   OF   THE    LITERARY    PATRON. 


ting  books  to  powerful  noblemen,  as  having  evolved  the  later  type 
of  patron.     He  writes  {Harper' s  Magazine,  June)  : 

"What  particularly  distinguished  the  true  eighteenth-century 
patron  was  that  he  lifted  the  whole  burden  of  life  off  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  protegd  and  gave  him  the  comforts  of  a  home 

"The  only  alternative  between  a  'place  *  and  death  in  a  garret 
after  a  wretched  life  of  incessant  begging  was,  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  poets,  an  invitation  to  reside  with  the  patron.  This 
was  recognized  as  a  sort  of  profession  ;  and  the  curious  thing  is 
that  it  seems  to  have  involved  hardly  any  responsibility  or  duty. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  patron  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
having  a  man  of  genius  under  his  personal  charge.  He  was  a 
man  of  taste  himself,  and  it  was  delightful  in  his  hours  of  ease, 
stretched  in  a  chair  on  one  of  his  espaliered  terraces,  to  listen  to 
new  works  by  his  own  private  Gay  or  Thomson  or  Tickell.  As 
Pope  says  in  a  cancelled  couplet — which  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
Bubb  Dodington — 

To  bards  reciling  he>  vouchsafed  a  nod, 

And  snuflfed  their  incense  like  a  grateful  god. 

How  the  protege  employed  himself  in  relation  to  the  patron  with 
whom  he  resided  is  not  always  quite  clear.  Sometimes  he  occu- 
pied his  ample  leisure  in  preparing  an  edition  of  one  of  the 
classics  for  the  press.  This  book  would  ultimately  be  produced, 
by  subscription,  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  nobleman  'by 
whose  indulgence  I  had  both  the  time  and  ammunition  to  per- 
form it.'  The  protege  was  expected  to  apply  his  vacant  hours  to 
his  own  favorite  study.  He  entered  into  learned  or  witty  corre- 
spondence of  a  semipublic  nature,  which  redounded  to  the  glory 
of  the  patron." 

Among  many  famous  men  of  that  period  who  did  not  think  it 
undignified  to  avail  themselves  of  patronage,  Mr.  Gosse  men- 
tions George  Berkley  the  philosopher,  the  poets  Prior,  Congreve, 
Gay,  and  Thomson,  and  Fielding  the  novelist.  Such  an  attitude 
toward  the  custom  as  that  taken  by  Pope  was  so  rare,  he  tells 
us,  as  to  be  almost  unique.     It  was  Pope  who  wrote  : 

"Oh,  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too  ! 

Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease, 

And  see  what  friends,  and  read  what  books  1  please; 

Above  a  patron,  tho  f  condescend 

Sometimes  to  call  a  minister  my  friend." 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  times, 
men  of  the  finest  intellectual  gifts  and  equipment  seem  not  to 
have  found  it  irksome  to  be  installed  in  a  nobleman's  house  "like 
a  cat  or  a  parrot  or  a  maiden  aunt."  It  is  to  be  noted,  says  Mr. 
Gosse,  as  a  not  very  amiable  trait  in  eighteenth-century  literary 
life,  "that  the  personal  character  of  the  patron  was  not  allowed 
to  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  advantages  of  his  patron- 
age."    He  concludes: 

"Johnson  showed  that  it  was  possible,  by  a  tremendous  effort, 
to  finish  a  work  without  the  aid  of  a  patron,  and  patronage  went 
out  of  fashion.  Fifteen  years  later  it  was  already  so  discredited 
that  Chatterton  died  for  the  lack  of  it.  But  from  17 10  to  1750  it 
was  in  full  vogue,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  propriety 
of  personal  independence  and  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  demo- 
cratic authors  of  to-day,  we  do  a  cruel  wrong  to  the  unselfish  and 
eiiligiitened  noblemen  whose  hospitality  permitted  the  higher 
literature  to  exist  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  if 
we  grudge  the  admission  that  in  the  main  they  were  generous, 
unassuming,  and  tactful  in  their  beneficent  action." 


MR.  EDMUND  GOSSE  urges,  in  defense  of  the  practise  of 
patronage  that  flourished  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  "in  its  most  consistent  form  it  was  a  kindly  mode 
of  protecting  what  would  without  it  have  been  helpless."  He 
thinks  it  time  that  some  one  took  up  the  cause  of  the  "much- 
despised,  much-miscomprehended  patron," our  modern  prejudice 
against  whom  he  accredits  to  Dr.  Jolinsf)n's  celebrated  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Johnson's  anger,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  roused  bj-  the  fact  that  Chesterfield  neglected  to  offer 
hira  his  patronage. 

Mr.  Gosse  refers  to  the  seventeeutli-cenlury  custom  of  dedica- 


NOTES. 

The  extension  of  the  elective  system  in  so  conservative  a  university  as 
Yalo  is  signiflcant.  Por  entrance,  Greek  will  be  no  longer  compulsory; 
and  throughout  the  four  years  the  student  will  be  free  to  select  five 
courses  annually  out  of  a  set  of  eight. 

.\  WRITER  in  the  London  Piiilv  .lA//'/ comments  on  the  pronounced  differ- 
ence of  public  taste  in  the  matter  of  periodical  liteiatiire  in  England  and  in 
America.  London,  ho  says,  is  flooded  with  "weeklies."  a  class  which  in 
New  York  is  comparatively  sparsely  represented,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  literature  and  criticism.  In  monthlv  journalism,  .•\inerica  leads,  he 
iulinits,  in  the  matter  of  illustration,  but  falls  slightly  behind  in  purely 
literary  quality.  In  the  matter  of  heavy  reviews  and  quarterlies  he  easily 
claims  the  lead  for  (''ngland.  Are  these  facts,  it  may  be  asked,  really  in- 
dicntive  of  a  diflerence  in  public  taste? 
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IS   HYPNOTISM   WRONG? 

ONE  way  of  looking  at  hypnotism  is  to  regard  it  as  a  heaven- 
sent means  of  accomplishing  all  good  ends.  According  to 
this  view  we  are  to  be  educated,  trained,  reformed,  and  cured  of 
disease  by  it.  The  opposite  view  sees  in  it  only  a  device  for 
committing  crime  and  doing  injury  ;  in  fact,  some  recent  Euro- 
pean Catholic  writers  have  seriously  affirmed  that  it  is  the  in- 
vention of  the  evil  one.  Looked  at  in  a  common-sense  way,  the 
•question  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  a  very  powerful 
method.  This  middle  view  is  taken  by  Dr.  Leon  Meunier  in  an 
article  on  "Hypnotism  in  its  Relation  to  Morals  and  Religion," 
contributed  to  Cosmos.     Says  Dr.  Meunier : 

"A  subject  in  the  hypnotic  stale  loses  control  of  his  acts. 
Thoughts  may  be  suggested  to  him  that  are  forced  on  his  mind  ; 
•on  waking,  he  may  be  made  to  commit  acts  that  his  conscience 
-condemns.  Every  one  is  not  hypnotizable  to  the  same  extent. 
In  general,  to  enter  the  hypnotic  state  one  must  submit  and 
■consent  to  certain  manipulations  that  facilitate  it.  But  this  is 
not  universally  true  ;  certain  subjects  are  very  easily  hypnotiza- 
ble and  suggestionable ;  they  may  be  put  to  sleep  when  alone  ; 
there  are  even  subjects  in  whom  natural  sleep  may  be  changed 
into  the  hypnotic  state. 

"This  state  of  suggestibility  is  not  without  inconvenience  for 
the  health.  lis  frequent  repetition  brings  on  various  mental 
troubles,  among  which  may  be  noted  a  tendency  to  psychologic 
•disaggregation — to  spontaneous  or  easily  provoked  states  of 
hj'pnosis.  Frequent  convulsive  crises  have  also  been  noted 
among  such  persons. 

"These  are  certainly  inconveniences,  but  they  can  be  foreseen, 
avoided,  or  lessened.  Should  they  involve  the  complete  inter- 
diction of  these  practises  in  the  name  of  morals  and  religion,  if 
not  of  the  law?  The  problem  has  been  propounded  by  jurists, 
physicians,  and  theologians. 

"Is  hypnotism  immoral?  In  itself,  evidently  not.  A  hypno- 
tized subject  is  for  the  time  being  deprived  of  his  liberty,  but  it 
is  right  that  he  should  consent  to  this  if  he  does  it  that  he  may 
in  the  end  recover  his  liberty  and  his  reason,  which  have  been 
more  or  less  enslaved  by  his  malady.  A  person  narcotized  by 
chloroform  is  deprived  of  his  consciousness  and  his  liberty,  and 
may  become  the  victim  of  violence  and  abuse  ;  but  is  the  use  of 
chloroform  therefore  illegal? 

"It  is  moral,  says  Erasset,  to  accept  or  even  solicit  a  tempo- 
rary diminution  of  the  moral  and  personal  life,  if  it  is  done  with 
the  object  of  increasing,  or  of  rendering  possible  or  easier,  the 
ulterior  working  of  this  same  life. 

"It  thus  hardly  seems  necessary  to  insist  that  hypnotism  has 
nothing  immoral  about  it  if  its  aim  is  moral  ;  medical  and  thera- 
peutic hypnotism,  therefore,  is  moral. 

"It  is  evident  that  as  the  hypnotic  state  may  have  its  dangers 
and  its  serious  inconveniences,  public  exhibitions  of  hypnotism 
for  amusement  ought  to  be  forbidden.  It  is  not  the  same  with 
scientific  experiments  in  hypnotism.  We  need  not  enter  here 
into  the  discussion  of  the  lawfulness  of  scientific  experimentation 
on  human  beings.  All  dangerous  experiments  should  be  for- 
bidden  

"The  question  of  the  morality  of  hypnotism  has  been  much 
agitated  in  the  religious  world,  and  it  has  been  blamed  and  con- 
demned by  a  number  of  Catholic  writers,  among  whom  is  Father 
Franko,  S.J.  His  memoir  «n  the  question  is  most  radical  and  at 
the  same  time  most  complete.  He  considers  hypnotism  as  super- 
natural in  its  causes  and  its  effects,  and  as  both  immoral  and 
maleficent.  It  is  Satanic,  and  the  devil  is  always  concerned  in 
it,  if  not  as  direct  agent,  at  least  as  inspirer.  This  thesis  has 
been  upheld  by  [a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics],  .  .  .  espe- 
cially by  the  Bishop  of  Madrid  in  a  celebrated  proclamation  which 
has  been  tlie  cause  of  many  polemics. 

"The  Roman  curia  has  not  upheld  this  condemnation.  It  con- 
demns the  abuse,  but  allows  the  use  of  hypnotism  when  it  con- 
sists in  the  simple  employment  of  physical  means,  lawful  in 
themselves  and  in  their  operation." 

Dr.  Meunier  gives  a   long  list  of  Roman  Catholic  authors  for 


and  against  hypnotism.  The  action  of  the  papal  authorities 
settles  the  question  so  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  con- 
cerned, but  there  are  many  Protestants  with  whom  it  still  re- 
mains open.  Dr.  Meunier  apparently  goes  to  neither  extreme. 
He  says  in  his  closing  paragraph  : 

"  We  do  not  believe  in  the  utility  of  hypnotism  as  a  means  of 
education.  In  this  case  it  would  appear  to  be  injurious.  But  its 
use  seems  to  us  legitimate  as  a  curative  agent  in  certain  cases, 
not  very  numerous,  where  maladies  can  not  be  treated  success- 
fully by  other  means." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A  STATISTICAL   FORECAST  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
SPECIES. 

APROPOS  of  the  recent  widespread  interest  in  the  question 
of  the  growing  decrease  in  the  size  of  American  families 
and  the  particular  case  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  College, 
Prof.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  in  The  Popular  Science  Alonthly 
(May),  cites  statistics  gathered  from  three  other  colleges,  namely, 
Middlebury,  Wesleyan,  and  New  York  University,  to  show  that 
"the  failure  of  Harvard  graduates  to  produce  their  share  of  the 
present  generation  is  but  a  single  example  of  a  widespread  con- 
dition." His  conclusion  that  the  social  or  racial  group  to  which 
college  men  belong  is  beginning  to  die  off  from  old  age  will  meet 
with  incredulity,  but  it  is  plausibly  maintained.  In  seeking  the 
explanation  of  the  existing  conditions,  Professor  Thorndike 
first  advances  two  hypotheses.     To  quote  him  : 

"The  most  plausible  explanation  attributes  the  change  to  the 
custom  of  conscious  restriction  of  offspring.  Greater  prudence, 
higher  ideals  of  education  for  children,  more  interest  in  the 
health  of  women,  interests  of  women  in  affairs  outside  the  home, 
the  increased  knowledge  of  certain  fields  of  physiology  and  medi- 
cine, a  decline  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  impiety  of  interfer- 
ence with  things  in  general,  the  longing  for  freedom  from  house- 
hold cares — any  or  all  of  these  may  be  assigned  as  the  motive  for 
the  restriction.  The  only  other  explanation  which  to  the  present 
writer  seems  adequate  assigns  the  decreased  productivity  of  col- 
lege men  to  real  physiological  infertility  of  the  social  and  per- 
haps of  the  racial  group  to  which  college  men  and  their  wives 
belong." 

Arguing  on  the  assumption  of  conscious  restriction,  the  pro- 
fessor affirms  that  "the  result  will  be  the  appearance  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  late  decades  of  two  species  of  families,  one  showing  the 
natural  tendency  and  in  every  way  comparable  to  the  species 
shown  in  the  first  decades,  the  other  a  species  of  restricted  fami- 
lies with  a  range  from  o  to  3  or  4  [ciiildren]  and  a  preponderance 
of  2's  and  o's."  By  a  method  of  graphic  representation  the  pro- 
fessor shows  that  from  1803  to  1834  the  largest  group  of  families 
were  those  of  six  children,  with  a  variable  decrease  in  the  three 
decades  of  families  beyond  that  number.  From  1835  to  1854  tlie 
largest  group  was  that  of  four  children  ;  from  1855  to  1864,  three  ; 
and  from  1865  to  1S74  the  two  largest  groups  were  those  of  none 
and  of  three  children.  From  the  decade  following  1835-44  the 
ten-children  group  decrease  to  a  minimum,  after  which  they 
cease  to  be  a  calculable  quantity.  "The  conclusion  is,"  says  the 
writer,  "that  the  changes  in  distribution  actually  found  decade 
by  decade  have  far  more  likeness  to  those  that  would  result  from 
a  decrease  in  fertility,  than  to  those  that  would  result  from 
restriction."     To  quote  further  : 

"So  far  as  our  general  mental  prepossessions  go,  however,  a 
real  decrease  in  fertility  seems  at  first  sight  a  preposterous  doc- 
trine. One  can  well  imagine  the  sneer  of  the  physician  whose 
experience  emphasizes  the  frequency  of  restriction,  and  the  pity- 
ing smile  of  the  biologist  who  discerns  that  a  progressive  de- 
crease in  fertility  of  a  species  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  selection 

"But  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  experiences  of  metropolitan 
physicians  will  not  serve  to  prophesy  the  social  psychology  of 
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the  species  we  have  studied,  that  their  opinions  may  here  be  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  the  common  belief  that  unwillingness  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  women  of  the  better  classes  to 
nurse  their  children.  As  to  the  contradiction  of  natural  selec- 
tion, I  may  suggest  that  the  existence,  amount,  and  results  of 
the  elimination  of  types  by  their  failure  to  produce  their  kind  is 
after  all  a  problem  which  only  statistical  inquiries  can  settle, 
and  that  if  the  doctrine  is  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  evading 
certain  obvious  facts  in  human  history  it  is  perhaps  time  that  it 
should  be  questioned. 

"The  issue  is  clear.  The  more  fertile  members  of  a  race  pro- 
duce of  course  a  larger  measure  of  the  next  generation  than  do 
the  less  fertile.  So  also  do  their  children,  if  fertility  is  inherited. 
There  should,  then,  according  to  present-day  biology,  be  a  quan- 
titative evolution  of  fertility.  Absolute  sterility  would  needs  be 
the  first  trait  to  be  eliminated  from  a  species.  It  should  have 
disappeared  from  human  stock  eons  ago.  And  so  long  as  there 
are  variations  in  fertility  and  a  transmission  of  these  variations, 
the  fertility  of  a  race  must  keep  up  to  the  racial  type  and  ought 
to  increase.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  ty])e  can  change 
only  by  sudden  extreme  variations  or  by  a  gradual  cliange  of  its 
center  of  gravity.  Of  whatever  sort  the  eflective  variations  are, 
the  ones  that  must  needs  win  in  the  case  of  fertility  are  varia- 
tions on  the  plus  side.  But  what  we  actually  tiiul  is  good  evi- 
dence of  a  decrease " 

In  conclusion,  the  professor  says  : 

"So  far  as  the  present  facts  go  the  probability  is  against  nat- 
ural selection  in  the  case  of  fertility  in  man.  The  contrary  hy- 
pothesis, that  a  stock  like  an  individual  has  a  birth,  growth, 
senescence,  and  death  ;  that,  apart  from  the  onslaughts  of  rivals 
or  the  privations  of  a  hard  environment  or  the  suicide  of  univer- 
sal debauchery,  races  die  a  natural  death  of  old  age,  lends  itself 
very  well  to  the  interpretation  of  human  history  and  perhaps  to 
the  history  of  animal  forms  as  well.  It  leaves  the  causation  of 
this  race  life  and  death  a  mystery.  But  a  mystery  is  less  objec- 
tionable than  a  contradiction." 


Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  conservatism  !  There  is 
no  fallacy  or  superstition  so  gross  that  conservatism  will  not 
enshrine  it.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  discussion  seems  to  show 
that  tliere  is  a  large  and  growing  section  of  electrical  engineers 
in  Great  Britain  who  favor  the  advent  of  the  international  metric 
system." 


QUEER   ARGUMENTS   AGAINST  THE    METRIC 
SYSTEM. 

IN  a  recent  discussion  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  aroused  by  a  paper  in  favor  of  the  system  read 
before  the  British  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  some  argu- 
ments were  advanced  that  excite  the  mirth  of  1  he  Electrical 
World  and  Engineer.     That  paper  says  editorially : 

"The  conservatives  in  debate  clung  not  only  to  British  meas- 
ures, but  also  to  the  British  pound,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  in 
the  main  for  the  same  reasons.  This  to  Americans  will  be  a  flaw 
in  the  armor,  for  practically  every  American  admits  that  the 
decimal  United  States  currency  is  far  more  simple,  logical, 
rational,  and  .scientific  than  the  guinea,  pound,  crown,  florin, 
shilling,  penny,  farthing,  mite  system.  It  is  quite  true  that  an 
American  who  writes  down  his  wealth  as  ten  thousand  dollars 
can  by  an  accidental  shift  of  the  decimal  point  make  himself 
appear  a  millionaire.  Nevertheless,  such  errors  are  very  un- 
common in  good  faith.  Since  then  the  devotees  of  the  league, 
mile,  furlong,  i)ole-or-perch,  rod,  link,  fathom,  yard,  foot,  inch, 
mil,  barley-corn  system  advocate  the  retention  of  the  British 
coinage  for  substantially  the  same  reasons  as  for  the  grand  old 
linear  jumble,  and  since  we  all  know,  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, that  the  decimal  coinage  is  incom|)arably  better,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suspect  that  the  arguments  for  the  retention  of  the 
linear  jumble,  which  we,  too,  retain  as  a  national  fetish,  may  be 
similarly  unsound? 

"One  gentleman  is  reported  deprecating  the  use  of  decimals  in 
currency  as  com])ared  with  the  pound,  shilling,  jjence  system, 
because  the  decimal  system  'gets  rid  of  a  perpetual  opportunity 
of  doing  a  little  mental  arithmetic'  This  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  in  earnest,  and  not  as  a  joke.  The  dollar,  cent  system  is 
to<j  easy,  it  would  seem.  What  a  blissful  example  of  the  princi- 
ple of  *  how  not  to  do  it, '  and  how  beautiful  a  realization  of  the 
majesty  of  needle.'«  labor.  Let  us  make  things  hard,  and  keep 
them  hard,  that  we  may  have  to  take  extra  time  to  do  them, 
and  make  education  burdensome  to  every  succeeding  generation. 


NEW    FORMS   OF    ELECTRIC   ARC    LAMP. 

AMONG  various  recent  attempts  to  improve  the  arc  lamp, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  that  which  has  resulted  in 
the  use  of  carbons  impregnated  with  metallic  salts,  producing 
the  so-called  "flame-arc. "  In  the  ordinary  arc  the  principal  light 
is  from  the  white-hot  carbon  ternunals.  the  arc  itself  contributing 
little  ;  but  when  the  carbons  are  soaked  in  salts  of  barium  or 
lime,  these  produce  vajjors  that  render  the  arc  highly  luminous. 
Furthermore,  their  conductivity  is  high,  so  that  a  much  longer 
arc  can  be  used  ;  whence  the  name  of  "  flame-arc  "  or  "  flame- 
lamp,"  already  mentioned.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Berlin 
Electrical  Society.  Herr  J.  Zeidler  recently  described  some  of  the 
later  forms  of  this  lamj).  An  abstract  from  The  Engineering 
Magazine  (May)  runs,  in  part,  thus: 

"Two  forms  of  lamp  are  described  hy  Herr  Zeidler.  one  being 
similar  to  the  ordinary  arc  lamp,  the  carbons  being  placed  verti- 
cally above  one  another.  The  principal  modification  necessary 
with  this  form  is  that  due  to  the  increased  length  of  the  arc, 
since  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  movable  carbon  to  be 
drawn  back  further  after  the  current  is  started  than  is  done  with 
the  ordinary  carbons.  In  pr.ictise  it  is  found  that  the  steadiness 
of  the  liglit  is  improved  by  the  use  of  this  carbon,  presenting  a 
small  surface  at  the  points.  For  this  reason,  and  al.so  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  impregnating  salts,  the  carbons  are  consumed 
more  rapidly  than  are  those  of  the  ordinary  form.  This  is  par- 
tially provided  for  by  making  them  as  long  as  practicable,  be- 
sides which  double-carbon  lami)s,  similar  to  those  originally  in- 
troduced by  Brush  in  the  United  States,  are  employed,  one  pair 
of  carbons  being  thrown  into  action  only  after  the  other  is  con- 
sumed. 

"The  other  form  of  lamp  is  called  by  Herr  Zeidler  an  'inten- 
sive '  flame  arc  lamp,  and  is  constructed  with  the  two  carbons 
arranged  side  by  side,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  each  other. 
A  forward  movement  of  both  carbons  thus  brings  them  together, 
while  they  are  se])arated  when  retracted.  This  arrangement 
permits  both  carbons  to  be  placed  above,  the  arc  being  formed 
below,  no  shadow  of  the  carbons  being  thrown  down.  The  lamp 
may  thus  be  suspended,  with  the  enclosing  globe  below,  being 
especially  well  arranged  for  the  useful  distribution  of  the  light. 
With  this  arrangement  it  is  also  practicable  to  maintain  the  arc 
in  the  focus  of  a  concave  reflector,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
light  is  effectively  utilized 

"Some  interesting  experiments  are  related  as  to  the  effect  of  a 
magnetic  field  upon  the  arc,  this  acting  to  spread  the  arc  and 
make  it  larger.  Photometric  measurements  show,  however,  that 
no  increase  in  illumination  is  produced  thereby,  and  hence  no 
useful  purpose  is  served. 

"The  economy  obtained  by  the  u.se  of  impregnated  carbons  is 
well  shown  in  the  photometric  tests  made  with  the  new  lamps  as 
compared  with  those  using  tiie  ordinary  carbons.  .  .  .  For  220 
volts  and  9  amperes  the  hcmispheiical  intensity  with  the  flame 
arc  lamp  was  from  two  to  three  times  that  of  the  ordinary  arc, 
while  the  intensive  flame  arc  lamp  gave  fully  four  times  the 
hemispherical  intensity,  using  alternating  current. 

"The  color  of  the  light  may  be  controlled  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  prej)aralion  of  the  carbons,  these  being  provided  to  give 
eitlier  a  yellow  or  a  milk-white  light,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  imj)regnating  material.  Those  for  a  white  light,  however, 
are  not  so  steady  as  the  yellow  ones.  The  latter  are  best  suited 
for  indoor  illumination,  the  former  show  windows  and  similar 
public  uses.  Neither  lamp,  however,  is  adapted  for  photographic 
purposes,  the  greater  actinic  power  of  the  violet  rays  of  tlie  o.'-di- 
nary  arc  lamp  being  preferable. 

"The  jiaper  of  Herr  Zeidler  ...  is  disappointing  for  what  it 
does  not  say,  and  is  incomplete  in  that  it  withholds  any  account 
of  the  materials  and  methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  car- 
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bons.  Secrecy  i:i  matters  of  this  sort  is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  work  of  the  more  progressive  manufacturing  establisli- 
ments,  dependence  being  placed  upon  legal  protection  for  the 
guanling  of  proprietary  rights,  while  methods  are  disclosed  with 
true  scientific  frankness.  In  any  case  the  activity  of  interested 
investigators  may  be  depended  ui)on  to  develop  identical  or 
similar  processes,  so  that  the  publicity  can  only  be  delayed." 


HOW   LONG    HAS    RADIUM    BEEN    RADIATING? 

T  Twill  be  remembered  that  according  to  one  theory  the  mys- 
■*■  terious  new  metal  radium  is  continually  exhausting  an  origi- 
nal stock  of  energy  by  its  radiation  ;  so  that  at  some  time  or 
other  it  must  stop.  As  the  molecular  changes  that  are  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  the  radiation  are  slow,  this  time  may  be  very  far 
off.  A  correspondent  of  A'ature,  however,  Mr.  R.  J.  Strutt,  sug- 
gests that  instead  of  looking  into  the  future,  which  is  unattain- 
able, we  inquire  about  the  past.  And  first  he  reminds  us  that 
radium,  as  radium,  does  not  exist  in  nature  ;  it  is  extracted  from 
a  mineral  called  pitchblende.  This  mineral  has  undoubtedly 
existed  in  its  present  state  since  the  earth  cooled  down  from 
incandescence.  Has  it  been  giving  out  heat  all  this  time?  The 
thing  to  be  ascertained  first,  of  course,  is  whether  pitchblende 
possesses  the  properties  of  its  derivative  radium.  Says  Mr. 
Strutt: 

"I  think  .  .  .  that  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  whether  radium,  as  contained  in  pitchblende, 
emits  as  much  energy  as  the  same  amount  of  the  material  in  the 
form  of  an  artificially  concentrated  product.  The  mineral  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence,  in  its  present  condition, 
for  a  period  of  time  comparable  with  the  age  of  the  earth — per- 
haps fifty  million  years.  It  is  certainly  more  likely  to  have  lost 
than  gained  activity  during  that  time.  We  may  therefore  rea- 
sonably assume  that  it  has  been  liberating  energy  at  not  less  than 
its  present  rate  for  fifty  million  years.  A  determination  of  the 
amount  of  energy  thus  emitted  would  carry  us  much  further  than 
the  most  careful  and  protracted  observations  on  powerful  radium 
preparations. 

"Such  a  measurement  would,  no  doubt,  be  difficult,  but  not,  I 
think,  altogether  impracticable.  A  very  large  block  of  pitch- 
blende might  be  used,  and  a  thermocouple  inserted  in  the  center 
of  it.  Something  might  be  gained  by  careful  heat  insulation  of 
the  block." 

Mr.  Strutt  calculates  that,  supposing  pitchblende  to  contain 
one  part  of  radium  in  100,000,  the  interior  of  a  large  slab  of  the 
mineral  ought  to  possess  a  temperature  one-fifth  of  a  degree 
higher  than  the  outside,  which  is  a  measurable  quantity.  If  ex- 
periment shows  that  this  difference  of  temperature  exists,  we  may 
calculate  the  minimum  amount  of  energy  emitted  since  creation 
by  a  mass  of  pitchblende  or  radium  ore,  and  see  whether  this  is 
consistent  with  the  theory  that  the  substance  is  simply  giving 
out  its  own  energy  without  compensation  from  some  outside 
source. 


More  Rays. — The  physicist  who  does  not  discover  a  new 
kind  of  radiation  in  these  days  is  "out  of  the  procession  "  indeed. 
The  latest  is  thus  described  editorially  in  T/ie  Elech-ical  World 
and  Engitteer  : 

"A  recent  discovery  which  is  of  very  great  interest  seems  so 
far  to  have  attracted  less  than  its  due  share  of  attention.  We 
refer  to  the  discovery  by  M.  Blondlot  of  an  entirely  new  set  of 
radiations  derived  from  an  ordinary  focus  tube  and  capable  of 
penetrating  thin  wood,  paper,  aluminum  foil,  and  the  like.  The 
striking  feature  of  the  newcomers  is  the  fact  that  while  possess- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  penetrative  power  they  are  unmistakably  to 
be  classified  with  ordinary  light,  and  yet  do  not  affect  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  They  can,  however,  be  reflected  and  refracted, 
are  in  themselves  plane-polarized,  but  can  be  given  elliptic 
polarization  or  rotary  polarization  by  the  usual  means,  and  can 
be  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  lens  and  be  deviated  by  a  prism.     M. 


Hlondlot,  using  a  tiny  spark  for  an  indicator,  demonstrated  all 
these  properties  and  finally  obtained  a  rough  measure  of  the 
index  of  refraction  through  a  quartz  prism.  It  proved  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2.0,  altho  the  radiation  evidently  covered 
quite  a  range  of  refrangibility.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
Blondlot  rays,  as  they  deserve  to  be  called,  are  allied  to  the  ex- 
treme ultra-violet  rays  of  the  known  spectrum.  Ordinary  me- 
tallic spectra  rarely  show  anything  beyond  a  wave-length  of 
about  200  micromillimeters.*  By  putting  source  and  aj)paratus 
in  vacuo,  wave-lengths  down  to  about  100  micromillimeters  have 
been  found  by  photography  ;  but  beyond  this,  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion or  failure  of  the  pl)otograj)hic  plates  has  blocked  further 
progress.  Now  from  the  index  of  refraction  observed  Bloiullot's 
rays  are  likely  to  be  very  much  shorter  in  wave-length  even  than 
100  micromillimeters,  so  that  at  first  glance  the  discovery  would 
look  as  if  we  had  passed  beyond  a  great  atmospheric  absorption 
band  and  reached  a  new  region  one  step  nearer  to  the  debatable 
ground  held  by  other  mysterious  radiations.  Each  year  we  are 
getting  material  for  the  study  of  generalized  radiation  in  place 
of  our  previous  fragmentary  knov/ledge,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
time  will  be  ripe  for  a  general  clearing  up  of  the  subject.  Just 
now  we  are  fumbling  around  rather  in  the  dark  and  making  very 
hard  work  of  things  that  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  simple." 


LORD   KELVIN   ON   RELIGION   AND   SCIENCE. 

A  RECENT  utterance  by  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thom- 
son), at  the  close  of  a  lecture  on  "  Present-Day  Rational- 
ism "  by  Professor  Henslow  in  London,  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion as  being  a  sort  of  religious  confession  of  faith  by  England's 
foremost  man  of  science.  Says  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  (May  15),  describing  what  occurred: 

"Professor  Henslow  had  stated  that  modern  science  neither 
affirms  nor  denies  creative  power  in  the  origin  of  life.  Lord 
Kelvin  replied  that  science  positively  affirms  creative  power  and 
makes  every  one  feel  a  miracle  in  himself.  It  was  not  in  dead 
matter,  he  added,  that  men  lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being, 
but  in  a  creative  and  directive  power,  which  science  compelled 
them  to  accept  as  an  article  of  belief.  Modern  biologists  were 
coming  once  more  to  a  firm  acceptance  of  .something,  and  that 
was  a  vital  principle.  Agnostics  they  might  be  in  science,  but 
they  only  knew  the  Creator  in  His  works  and  were  ab.solutely 
forced  by  science  to  admit  and  to  believe  with  absolute  confi- 
dence in  a  directive  power.  Lord  Kelvin  made  a  rigorous  appli- 
cation of  the  logical  law  of  excluded  middle,  and  contended  that 
there  must  either  be  scientific  belief  in  creative  power  or  accept- 
ance of  the  Ciceronian  theory  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 
Because  biologists  could  not  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  original  creative  power  when  they  studied  the  physics 
and  dynamics  of  living  and  dead  matter,  science  was  not  antago- 
nistic to  religion,  but  a  help  to  it.  'A  million  of  millions  of 
millions  of  years  would  not  give  them  a  beautiful  world  like 
ours.' 

"Lord  Kelvin  had  put  this  incisive  inquiry  :  'Is  there  anything 
so  absurd  as  to  believe  that  a  number  of  atoms  by  falling  to- 
gether of  their  own  accord  could  make  a  crystal,  a  sprig  of  moss, 
a  microbe,  or  a  living  animal?  '  On  reflection  he  perceived  that 
a  crystal  was  an  unfortunate  illustration,  since  in  structure  it 
differed  from  the  cellular  formation  of  which  plants  and  animals 
were  made.  He  accordingly  hastened  to  admit  that  a  crystal 
might  result  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  but  contended 
anew  that  a  similar  explanation  could  not  be  offered  for  the 
origin,  existence,  and  growth  of  plants  and  living  beings,  for 
which  scientific  thought  was  compelled  to  accept  the  idea  of 
creative  power.  Lord  Kelvin  closed  his  brief  but  weighty  con- 
fession of  faith  with  this  striking  passage:  '  Forty  years  ago  I 
asked  Liebig,  walking  somewhere  in  the  country,  if  he  believed 
that  the  grass  and  flowers  which  we  saw  around  us  grew  by 
mere  chemical  force.  He  answered  :  "No  !  no  more  than  I  could 
believe  that  a  book  of  botany  describing  them  could  grow  by 
mere  chemical  forces."  Every  action  of  a  human  free  will  is  a 
miracle  to  physical  and  chemical  and  mathematical  science.* 
This  is  emphatic  testimony  from  the  foremost  man  of  science  in 


♦A  micromillimeter  is  a    millionth    of  a  millimeter,  or  about  0.00000004 
inch. 
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England  respecting  the  creative  mind  as  tlie  only  possible  source 
of  life.  It  differs  widely  from  the  scientific  atheism  of  Darwin, 
Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Spencer,  which  was  accepted  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  as  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  educated  world." 

In  an  editorial  comment  on  Lord  Kelvin's  remarks,  The  Eve- 
ning Post.  New  York,  says: 

"As  it  stands,  this  utterance  by  one  who  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  greatest  living  scientist  will  attract  wide  attention.  It  will 
be  claimed,  tho,  of  course,  it  is  not,  as  a  reversion  to  the  crudest 
form  of  crer.tionist  theory  before  Darwin.  We  shall  doubtless 
see  a  certain  class  of  apologists  hailing  Lord  Kelvin  as  believer 
in  the  fixity  of  species,  in  special  design,  and  the  Mosaic  cosmol- 
ogy and  chronology.  Obviously,  he  is  nothing  of  that.  All 
that  he  has  really  done  is  to  admit,  along  with  all  the  other 
great  scientists  who  were  correspondingly  modest,  that  life's 
bases  rest  beyond  the  probe  of  chemic  test,  and  that  the  mystery 
of  its  ultimate  beginnings  is  inexplicable  to  him.  Science  but 
pushes  the  mystery  farther  back.  It  does  not  alter  its  essential 
nature." 


POWER   FROM   CITY    REFUSE. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  much  interest  was  aroused  by  experi- 
ments in  Europe  going  to  show  that  much  of  a  city's  waste 
might  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  as  a  combustible  instead  of 
having  to  be  disposed  of  at  considerable  expense.  Major  Wood- 
bury, New  York  City's  commissioner  of  street-cleaning,  has 
been  trying  experiments  along  this  same  line,  but  1  he  Wesierjt 
Electrician  does  not  share  his  rosy  views  regarding  their  possi- 
bilities. It  asserts  that  the  European  tests  have  not  turned  out 
well  and  that  for  those  begun  in  New  York  no  better  fate  can  be 
expected.     Says  the  writer : 

"About  once  in  .so  often  the  public  is  regaled  with  a  story  set- 
ting forth  that  a  zealous  official  of  some  American  city  has  dis- 
covered a  'mine  of  wealth'  in  the  street  refuse  now  going  to 
waste,  but  which  might,  instead,  be  utilized  as  fuel  under  the 
furnaces  of  an  electric-light  plant,  bj'^  which  miles  of  streets 
might  be  illuminated,  practically  without  cost.  The  latest  of 
these  prophets  appears  to  be  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Street-cleaning  in  New  York  City,  who  has 
made  a  prediction,  it  is  said,  that  in  five  years  New  York  will  be 
able  to  light  half  of  its  area,  or  nearly  so,  by  energj'  divided 
from  the  incineration  of  waste  material  picked  up  in  the  streets, 
which  until  now  has  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  'Mr.  Woodbury 
has  turned  into  fuel  the  material  heretofore  regarded  as  the  most 
worthless  of  all  the  waste  products  of  tiie  city, '  says  the  pleasing 
account.  'While  it  has  cost  the  city  from  nineteen  to  thirty 
cents  a  cubic  yard  to  dispose  of  it  in  tlie  ])ast,  bids  are  now  being 
made  for  its  purchase  by  the  Manhattan  Elevated  and  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  companies.  Commissioner  Woodbury 
has  demonstrated  that  he  has  opened  a  "mine  "  wliich  will  pro- 
duce the  equivalent  of  19,036  tons  of  the  best  anthracite  coal 
annually,  and  the  cost  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.' 

"It  is  a  pity  to  throw  a  damper  on  sucli  glowing  prospects,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  England,  where  experiments  with  refuse  de- 
structors in  electrical  generating-plants  have  been  exhaustively 
carried  out,  the  results  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  refuse 
can  be  destroyed  in  the  incinerators  all  right,  but  the  process  is 
not  economical  from  the  steam-raising  ])oint  of  view.  Of  course. 
Commissioner  Woodbury  may  have  something  new  up  his  sleeve, 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  his  bright  anticipations  will  never 
be  realized." 


Why  Is  It  Harder  to  Back  than  to  Pull  a  Train? 

— A  writer  in  Popular  Mechanics  answers  his  question  by  re- 
minding us  that  it  is  a  difficult  feat  to  balance  a  walking-stick 
on  end  on  the  finger,  for  the  reason  that  the  liasc  of  support  has 
to  be  constantly  moved  in  order  lo  keep  it  approximately  under 
the  shifting  oenter  of  gravity.     He  says  : 

"This  illustration  is.  in  a  way,  analogous  to  what  an  engine 
tries  to  do  when  it  backs  a  train  of  cars  along  the  track.  If  one 
tries  to  push  a  cart  along  the  roadway  one  will  find  that  it  takes 


a  lot  of  steering  to  do  it.  In  the  case  of  railway  cars  there  can 
be  no  such  intelligent  steering,  as  the  push  is  only  delivered 
through  the  coupling,  and  as  this  can  not  be  moved  to  the  right 
or  left,  it  happens  that  tlie  necessary  'steering  '  has  to  be  done 
by  the  rails,  with  additional  Hange  friction.  If  the  balancing  of 
one  stick  on  the  finger  be  a  dithcult  task,  the  balancing  of  a  sec- 
ond on  top  of  the  first  would  be  still  more  difficult,  and  when  the 
analogy  is  applied  to  the  case  of  a  long  train  it  is  easy  to  .see 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  backing  train  straight  without  the  aid 
of  the  track  and  flange  friction  the  engine  would  have  to  do  such 
an  amount  of  'steering  '  as  would  be  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
its  <lignity  as  a  steady-going  locomotive  in  good  standing." 


A  Fossil  Egyptian  Monster.— The  skull  of  a  gigantic 
mammal,  hitherto  unknown  to  .science,  has  been  unearthed  from 
the  sands  of  Kayum,  Egypt.  It  was  described  recently  by  E. 
Ray  Lankesier  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  Cosmos  (April  11),  which  also  gives  the  following  de- 
scription : 

"The  remains  were  found  by  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
Egyptian  geological  survey.  The  name  of  Arsinoltherium  has 
been  proposed  for  the  animal,  after  Queen  Arsinoe,  who  had  her 
palace  near  the  region,  now  a  desert,  where  the  interesting  fos- 
sil was  discovered.  The  head  is  nearly  a  yard  long.  On  the 
nasal  region  is  found  a  double  bony  horn  of  enormous  size. 
Near  the  eyes  is  also  found  a  pair  of  smaller  horns.  At  first 
sight  the  entire  skull  recalls  that  of  the  rhinoceros.  But  the 
resemblance  is  quite  superficial,  since  the  horns  are  solid  bony 
masses  and  the  teeth  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  rhinoc- 
erotides.  Mr.  Lankester  is  disposed  to  regard  the  Arsinoltherium 
as  descended  from  the  primitive  stock  of  the  elephants." — Trans^ 
lation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"Considering  the  articles  which  fairly  inundate  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  regarding  the  submarine  boats,  one  would  think  that  this  type 
had  achieved  success,"  says  The  Marine  Review :  "but  really  the  submarine 
is  not  worth  the  space  that  has  been  given  to  it.  It  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed lo  outlineany  points  upon  which  the  submarine  has  been  a  success, 
except,  perhaps,  the  single  point  that  it  has  successfully  remained  station- 
ary on  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  water  for  a  few  hours.  Hut  even  this  is  a 
doubtful  honor  :  the  crew  suffered  great  physical  and  mental  fatigue,  and 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  they  were  not  in  a  warlike  mood  at  any 
time  during  the  experiment.  It  isn't  the  things  that  are  on  the  outside  of 
the  submarine  that  need  to  be  worried  about  it  ;  it  is  those  which  are  on 
the  inside.  The  submarine  is  without  practical  maneuvering  power,  and 
ail  the  experiments  which  have  been  held  so  far  justify  this  statement. 
To  flounder  about  is  not  to  maneuver.  It  has  no  defensive  qualities  what- 
ever in  itself  and  its  offensive  qualities  are  largely  imaginary." 

The  gre.1t  cut-off  on  the  .Southern  Pacific  Rail  way  crossing  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  which  was  described  some  time  ago  in  these  columns,  has  re- 
cently given  much  trouble  by  portions  of  the  embankment  sinking  out  of 
sight.  .Says  F.nf^ineering-  Xews :  "The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  thick  and 
hard  crust  of  salt,  tho  at  some  points  exceedingly  soft  and  treacherous 
bottom  was  encountered.  These  latter  points  gave  much  trouble  during 
construction  and  required  constant  tilling  in  as  the  roadbed  sank  in  the 
lake.  The  first  engine  to  he  run  over  the  completed  line  was  thrown  into 
the  lake  by  the  sinking  of  the  track  at  the  worst  section  ;  this  was  on 
March  2<.  On  April  a  a  train  was  proceeding  toward  the  gap.  and  had 
reached  a  stretch  of  about  500  feet  of  trestlework  near  the  gap  when  the 
trestle  sank  under  the  load  and  threw  the  train  into  the  lake.  A  thorough 
investigation  is  being  made  of  the  treacherous  ground.  It  is  thought  that 
the  channel  of  a  former  river,  filled  with  mud  to  great  depth,  exists  at  the 
points  where  the  sinking  took  place." 

".Sii.K  is  known  to  be  the  secretion  of  two  glands  of  the  silkworm  along- 
side of  the  digestive  canal,"  savs  Die  Seide,  as  quoted  in  The  Scientific 
American.  "These  glands,  which  consist  of  tubes  in  numerous  coils,  ter- 
minate in  the  spinning- wart,  and  open  in  a  common  orifice  from  which  the 
secretion,  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  issues  forth,  promptly  hardening 
into  a  thread  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Usually  the  silk  is  colorless  on 
leaving  the  body  of  the  silkworm,  but  sometimes  it  is  straw  yellow  or 
greenish.  There  has  been  a  dispute  of  long  standing  between  the  savants 
as  reg.nrds  the  origin  of  this  colmation.  Some  claimed  that  the  larva  itself 
produced  the  color,  others  ascrilicil  it  to  impurities  which  it  acquired  upon 
secretion,  and  still  others  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  green  color  of  the 
leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree  was  the  cause  of  the  coloring.  The  last-named 
opinion  seems  to  be  the  correct  one.  Latterly.  Levrat  and  Conte  fed  silk- 
worms on  mulberry  leaves  which  had  l)een  saturated  with  non-poisonous 
aniline  red  and  aniline  blue.  The  result  was  that  not  only  the  silkworms 
turned  red  or  blue,  but  they  also  secreted  silk  of  the  respective  colors. 
Injections  of  the  above-named  dyestuffs  into  the  anal  organ  of  the  silk- 
worm produced  the  same  result." 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE    PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL   ASSEMBLY. 

PRESBYTERIAXISM  will  become  an  aggressive  religious 
force  in  the  United  States  as  one  outcome  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly,  according  to  the  animated  comment 
which  its  labors  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  inspired  in  the  relig- 
ious press.  Creed  revision  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  has  passed  the  $12,000,000  limit,  and 
harmony  is  the  prevailing  "note"  in  the  denomination.     Such 

are  the  features  of  the 
situation  as  brought  out 
by  the  Presbyterian  or- 
gans. Creed  revision, 
altho  the  foremost  topic 
before  the  commission- 
ers, "excites  compara- 
tively little  interest," 
says  The  Herald  and 
Presbyter  (Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis) ,  "because 
of  the  unanimity  of  the 
church."  The  negative 
vote  on  revision,  it  re- 
marks further,  was  "  com- 
paratively small."  The 
prediction  is  made  in  the 
Presyterian  press  gener- 
ally that  the  church  will 
now  adopt  an  energetic 
policy  to  counteract  what 
Uie  C hr i s tia n  Work 
and  Evangelist  terms 
"the  prevailing  religious 
decline,  which  affects  all  religious  bodies,  and  from  which,  in 
common  with  them  all,  the  Presbyterian  Church  suffers  "  : 

"As  we  have  previously  noted,  this  matter  has  been  empha- 
sized in  various  quarters,  and  notably  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
tlie  Presbyterian  Union  in  this  city,  where  it  was  shown  that 
during  the  last  twenty  years  Presbyterianism  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  large  cities.  But  in  part  this  is  explained 
by  the  great  volume  of  immigration  that  is  pouring  into  the  great 
cities  and  settling  there.  ...  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  As- 
sembly will  give  the  matter  attention  ;  and  we  maj'  add  that  the 
very  fact  that  the  Assembly  and  the  presbyteries  as  well  realize 
the  situation  and  are  giving  it  attention  furnishes  cause  for  be- 
lief that  all  that  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  condition  will  be : 
the  peril  in  such  condition  lies  in  ignoring  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation ;  this  peril  assuredly  does  not  confront  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  was  never  more  aggressively  awake  than 
at  the  present  time." 

The  same  authority  has  confidence  in  the  outcome  of  the  work 
planned  by  the  Assembly  among  the  foreign  population  of  the 
country.  The  Presbyterian  Baftfier  (Pittsburg)  likewise  re- 
gards a  revival  of  Presbyterianism  among  the  indifferent  and  a 
spread  of  it  among  those  who  have  not  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  religion  hitherto  as  a  reasonable  inference  from  the 
existing  harmony.  It  thinks  the  present  practical  unanimity 
regarding  creed  revision  a  most  hopeful  sign,  observing: 

"The  movement  for  revision  that  started  at  St.  Louis  in  1900 
comes  to  its  culmination  and  conclusion  at  Los  Angeles  in  1903. 
The  movement  seemed  unexpected  and  unpromising  at  first,  but 
it  has  steadily  gained  in  mass  and  momentum  as  it  advanced, 
until  it  now  arrives  at  its  goal  with  the  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  presbyteries.  The  differences  between  the  advo- 
cates and  opponents  of  the  present  revision  are  not  serious,  and 
the  result  will  leave  no  sore  feelings  behind  it,  but  will  be 
loyally  accepted  by  all  parties.     No  partizan  note  of  triumph 
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should  be  sounded  over  the  outcome,  for  we  all  are  brethren  and 
equally  interested  in  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
It  falls  to  the  present  Assembly  to  close  up  the  work  of  revision 
and  then  set  the  face  of  the  church  forward  to  the  practical  needs 
and  large  issues  of  the  future." 

It  is  not  overlooked  in  the  Presbyterian  press  that  the  cluirch 
is  raising  a  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  that,  too,  on  a  .scale 
commensurate  with  the  undertaking  of  the  Methodists.  The 
latter  reached  the  $20,000,000  mark,  and  the  Presbyterian  fund 
has  now  attained  a  total  exceeding  $12,000,000,  which  prompts 
The  Interior  (Chicago)  to  assert  that  "all  Presbyterian  heads" 
should  "  lift  up  " — all  Presbyterian  heads,  at  any  rate,  "  that  have 
been  hanging  down  since  the  great  success  of  the  Methodists  in 
raising  twenty  millions  was  announced." 


JEWISH    PRESS   ON   THE   KISHINEFF 
OUTBREAK. 

WHAT  impresses  the  Jewish  press  most  in  connection  with 
the  Kishineff  atrocities  is  the  fact  that  the  nation  respon- 
sible for  permitting  what  The  Jewish  Chronicle  (London)  terms 
"a  murderous  bout  of  maddened  savages,"  prides  itself  upon  its 
orthodox  Christianity.  "  Not  even  the  women  and  children  were 
spared  bj' the  '  Holy  Russians,' "  remarks  the  organ  of  British 
Judaism,  which  fears  that  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  is  no  great  improvement,  morally,  upon  the  first.  The  Jew- 
ish press  in  this  country  indulges  in  a  very  similar  train  of  reflec- 
tions, The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati)  declaring: 

"The  massacre  commenced  without  the  slightest  warning,  and 
was  distinctly  a  religious  crusade.  On  Easter  Sunday  several 
priests  of  the  established  church  preached  inflammatory  sermons, 
denouncing  the  Jewish  religion  and  those  who  professed  it. 
After  the  service  they  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  flocks, 
and,  crucifix  in  hand,  held  on  high,  led  them,  calling  on  them 
to  destroy  the  synagogs.  Robbery,  arson,  butchery,  and  rape 
followed,  and  lasted  for  three  days  before  the  authorities  gave 
the  permission,  without  which  the  victims  of  bnitalism  in  Rus- 
sia dare  not  even  defend  themselves.  It  was  only  on  the  fourth 
day  that  an  attempt  was  ijiade  by  the  police  and  soldiers  to 
restore  order,  when  the  mob,  having  done  all  the  harm  possible 
to  the  Jews,  were  becoming  dangerous  to  tlie  well-to-do  Chris- 
tians." 

The  attempt  of  the  Russian  Government  to  conceal  the  truth 
from  the  world  "is  an  example  of  moral  turpitude  that  excels,  if 
possible,  the  cruelty  of  the  murderous  assault  itself,"  thinks  The 
Jewish  American  (Detroit).  The  Russian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior has  been  guilty  of  "an  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  defense- 
less Jews  the  blame  for  the  horrible  outrage  perpetrated  against 
them  " ; 

"If  the  historian  or  the  moral  philo.sopher  seeks  for  an  itlustra- 
tion  of  the  depths  of  cruelty  and  utter  shamelessness  to  which 
religious  bigotry  can  lead  a  people,  he  will  find  it  in  the  attitude 
of  indifference  assumed  by  Russia  toward  the  atrocious  anti- 
semitic  outbreak  that  occurred  the  day  following  Easter  at 
Kishineff,  Bessarabia.  The  fact  that  hundreds  of  Jews  were 
killed  outright,  or  brutally  injured,  that  their  homes  were  looted 
and  burned  down  over  their  heads,  scarcely  perturbed  the  pla- 
cidity of  the  Russian  police  officials.  But  now  comes  the  official 
report  on  the  whole  occurrence,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
which  shows  on  the  one  hand  the  miserable  depths  to  which 
Russian  bigotry  has  sunk  the  empire,  and  on  the  other  the 
absolute  consciencelessness  of  those  in  power.  .  .  .  Attributing 
as  he  must  the  animus  for  the  attack  to  the  century-old  lie  that 
the  Jews  commit  'ritual  murder,'  he  wishes  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  the  actual  outbreak  was  caused  by  the  mistreatment 
of  a  Christian  woman  by  a  Jew.  And  the  remarkable  part  of  the 
matter  is  that  many  enlightened  Christians  outside  of  Russia 
seem  ready  to  accept  this  version  of  the  outrage  without  question 
or  comment." 

"The  Jewish  people  are  called  upon  to  'pay  the  piper'  in  the 
horrible  Kishineff  affair,"  notes  The  American  Hebrew  (New 
York.)     "The  violence  of  the  mob  will  not  be  paid  for  by  the 
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Russian  Government,  but  as  soon  as  we  are  informed,  gradually, 
of  all  the  anguish  and  despair  created  by  the  rioters,  the  cow- 
ardly Government  whose  negligence  is  the  cause  of  the  misery 
will  abjectly  permit  the  Jews  of  the  world  over  to  step  in  to 
assuage  the  wounds  of  their  brethren." 


A    MODERN   JEWISH    ESTIMATE   OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  Messianic  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled.  This  is  the 
most  radical  feature  of  the  general  estimate  which  twen- 
tieth-century Judaism  passes  upon  Christianity.  So  much  we 
learn  from  Rabbi 
Kaufman  Kohler, 
Ph.  D. ,  of  T  e  m  p  1  e 
Beth-El.  New  York, 
who  has  now  become 
president  of  the  He- 
brew Union  College 
in  Cincinnati,  and 
who  is  a  leader  of  the 
"progressive"  wing 
of  American  Juda- 
ism. Under  the  title 
"Christianity  in  its 
Relation  to  Judaism," 
he  writes  in  the  newly 
issued  fourth  volume 
of  "The  Jewish  En- 
cyclopedia," and 
opens  the  subject  in 
these  words : 

"Christianity  is  the 
system  of  religious 
truth  based  upon  the 
belief  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  or 
Christ,  and  that  in 
him  all  the  hopes  and 
prophecies  of  Israel 
concerning  the  future 
have  been  fulfilled. 
While  comprising 
creeds  which  differ 
widely  from  one  an- 
other in  doctrine  and 
in  practise,  Christian- 
ity as  a  whole  rests 
upon  the  belief  in  the 
God  of  Israel  and  in 
the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures as  the  word  of 
God  ;  but  it  claims 
that  these  Scri])tures, 
which  it  calls  the  Old 
Testament,  receive 

their  true  meaning  and  interpretation  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, taken  to  be  the  written  testimonies  of  the  apostles  that 
Jesus  appeared  as  the  end  and  fulfilment  of  all  Hebrew 
propheifj'.  It  furthermore  claims  that  Jesus,  its  Christ,  was  and 
is  a  son  of  God  in  a  higher  and  an  essentially  different  sense 
than  any  other  human  being,  sharing  in  His  divine  nature  a 
cosmic  i)rinciple  destined  to  counteract  the  i)rinciple  of  evil  em- 
bodied in  Satan  ;  that,  therefore,  the  death  of  the  crucified  Christ 
was  designed  by  God  to  Ije  the  means  of  atonement  for  the  sin 
inherited  by  the  human  race  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  first 
man;  and,  consequently,  that  without  belief  in  Jesus,  in  whom 
the  Old-Testament  sacrifice  is  typified,  there  is  no  salvation. 
Finally,  Christianity,  as  a  world-jjower,  claims  that  it  represents 
the  highest  form  of  civilization,  inasmuch  as,  having  made  its 
api)e.iraiice  when  the  nations  of  anti(|iiity  had  run  their  course 
and   mankind  longed  for  a  higiier  and   deeper  religious  life,  it 


regenerated  the  human  race  while  uniting  Hebrew  and  Greek  to 
become  the  heir  to  both;  and  because  it  has  since  become  the 
ruling  power  of  history,  influe'ncing  the  life  of  all  nations  and 
races  to  such  an  extent  that  all  other  creeds  and  systems  of 
thought  must  recede  and  pale  before  it." 

This,  it  will  be  noted,  is  "advanced  "  Judaism's  estimate  of 
Christianity's  historical  place  in  the  world.  In  explaining  the 
causes  responsible  for  the  place  won  l)y  Christianity,  Rabbi 
Kohler  remarks : 

"That  the  movement  did  not  end  with  the  crucifixion,  but 
gave  birth  to  that  belief  in  the  risen  Christ  which  brought  the 
scattered  adherents  together  and  founded  Christianity,  is  due  to 

two      psychic     forces 
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tliat  never  before  had 
come  so  strongly  into 
play:  (i)  the  great 
personality  of  Jesus, 
which  had  so  im- 
pressed itself  upon 
the  simple  people  of 
Galilee  as  to  become 
a  living  power  to 
them  even  alfter  his 
death ;  and  (2)  the 
transcendentalism,  or 
other-worldliuess,  in 
which  those  penance- 
doing,  saintly  men 
and  women  of  the 
common  classes,  in 
their  longing  for  god- 
liness, lived.  In  en- 
tranced visions  they 
beheld  their  crucified 
Messiah  expounding 
the  Scriptures  for 
them,  or  breaking  the 
bread  for  them  at 
their  love-feasts,  or 
even  assisting  them 
when  they  were  out 
on  the  lake  fishing. 
In  an  atmosphere  of 
such  perfect  naivet6 
the  miracle  of  the 
Resurrection  seemed 
as  natural  as  had 
been  the  miracle  of 
the  healing  of  the 
sick.  Memory  and 
vision  combined  to 
weave  the  stories  of 
Jesus  walking  on  the 
water,  of  the  trans- 
figuration on  the 
Mount,  and  of  his 
moving  through  the 
air  to  be  near  the  di- 
vine throne,  served 
by  the  angels  and  the 
holy  (not  'wild') 
beasts  (' hayyot ') ,  and  holding  Scriptural  coml)ats  with  Satan. 
The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  having  once  become  an  axiomatic 
truth  to  the  'believers,'  as  they  called  themselves,  his  whole 
life  was  reconstructed  and  woven  together  out  of  Messianic  pas- 
sages of  the  Scriptures." 

The  further  fact  which  Christianity  must  face.  Dr.  Kohler 
thinks,  is  that  the  Messianic  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled  : 

"On  the  contrary,  the  medieval  church  divided  men  into  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers,  who  are  to  inherit  heaven  and  hell 
respectively.  With  the  love  which  she  jioured  forth  as  the  foun- 
tain of  divine  grace,  she  also  .sent  forth  streams  of  hatred.  She 
<lid  not  foster  that  spirit  of  true  holiness  which  sanctifies  the 
whole  of  life — marriage  and  home,  industry  and  commerce — but 
in  Jewish  eyes  seemed  to  cultivate  only  the  feminine  virtues, 
love  and   humility,  not  liberty  and  justice,  manhood  and  inde- 
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peiidence  of  thought.  She  has  done  much  in 
refining  the  emotions,  unfokling  those  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  which  produce  the  heavenly 
strains  of  music  and  the  beauties  of  art  and 
poetry  ;  but  she  also  did  all  in  her  power  to 
check  intellectual  progress,  scientific  re- 
search, and  the  application  of  knowledge. 
Her  tutorship  sufficed  as  long  as  the  nations 
under  her  care  were  in  the  infant  stage  ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  awoke  to  self-consciousness 
and  longed  for  freedom,  they  burst  the 
shackles  of  dogma  and  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. Thus  the  church  was  broken  up  into 
churches." 

If  we  consider,  finally,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  Christianity  among  the  world's  reli- 
gions, we  find : 

"Christianity  is  not  an  end,  but  the  means 
to  an  end  ;  namely,  the  establishment  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of 
God.  Here  Christianity  presents  itself  as 
an  orb  of  light,  but  not  so  central  as  to  ex- 
clude Islam,  nor  so  bright  and  unique  as  to 
eclipse  Judaism,  the  parent  of  both.  More- 
over, room  is  left  for  other  spiritual  forces, 
for  whatever  of  permanent  value  is  contained  in  Brahmanism, 
especially  its  modern  theistic  sects,  and  in  Buddhism  and  in  the 
theosophic  principles  derived  from  it,  and  for  all  religious  and 
philosophical  systems  that  may  yet  be  evolved  in  the  process  of 
the  ages.  In  fact,  whatever  constitutes  humanity  and  bears  the 
image  of  God,  whatever  man  does  in  order  to  unfold  the  divine 
life — that  helps  to  make  up  the  sum  of  religion." 


RABBI  KAUFMAN   KOHI.ER, 

Newly  elected  President  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  Cincinnati. 


A    FRENCH    VIEW   OF   EMERSON'S    THEOLOGY. 

AN  exposition  of  Emerson's  thought  is  a  task  of  singular  deli- 
cac}'.  thinks  M.  Victor  Basch.  M.  Basch,  it  is  proper  to 
explain,  has  won  special  eminence  in  France  as  an  elucidator  of 
every  form  of  religious  thought.  His  analyses  of  the  religious 
philosophy  of  Nietzsche,  of  Renan,  of  ever)'  thinker  along  mod- 
ern lines,  have  attracted  extraordinary  attention,  not  only  be- 
cause of  what  is  considered  his  sympathetic  insight,  but  because 
of  the  learning  which  enables  him  to  estimate  comparative  values. 
He  has  done  more  than  any  one  individual,  it  is  claimed,  to  con- 
vey to  the  French  mind  a  due  sense  of  the  significance  of  Emer- 
son, whom  he  deems  "the  greatest  man  of  letters  America  has 
produced."  To  him,  however,  Emerson  is  primarily  the  creator 
of  a  theology  born  of  the  soil  from  which  he  sprang.  Writing  in 
the  Craiiiie  Revue  (Paris) ,  he  says  : 

"Emerson  never  let  his  thought  crystallize  into  a  body  of 
coherent  doctrine.  His  work — except  a  volume  of  poems  in 
which  recur  all  the  themes  he  treated  in  prose  enfeebled  rather 
than  invigorated  by  rhythm  and  rime — is  comprised  in  some 
hundred  essays  of  unequal  length,  importance,  and  tone,  em- 
bracing the  most  varied  subjects  from  metaphysics  to  rural 
economy,  from  the  philosophy  of  nature  to  history,  art,  politics, 
and  every  form  of  social  life.  And  each  of  these  essays  consti- 
tutes a  complete  and  self-contained  microcosm.  In  it  Emerson 
touches  upon  so  many  problems,  looks  at  them  from  such  numer- 
ous points  of  view  and  under  such  unexpected  aspects,  covering 
them  with  such  a  rich  embroidery  of  anecdotes,  of  citations 
gleaned  from  every  literature,  of  facts  borrowed  from'all  sciences, 
all  arts  and  all  trades,  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  follow 
his  thought,  while  to  reduce  it  to  unity  would  amount  to  its 
mutilation." 

With  the  aid  of  patience  and  of  sympathy,  however,  we  finally 
distinguish,  amid  this  network  of  entwining  paths,  two  avenues 
leading  up  to  eminences  whereon  it  becomes  possible  to  gaze 
over  the  pulsating  and,  as  it  were,  tropical  vegetation  of  Emer- 
son's ideas.  These  two  avenues  we  may  term  respectively 
"Nature  "  and  "the  Individual."  Of  these  two  avenues,  critics 
have  usually  chosen  the  second,  because  it  is  wider.     Our  critic 


begins  with  the  first — "Nature."     To  quote 
anew  : 

"  Emerson  is  an  idealistic  and  mystic  met- 
aphysician, adi.scipleof  Plato,  of  Plotinus.  of 
Jacob  Boehme,  of  Swedcnborg,  and  of  the 
modern  Platonists,  Schelling  and  Nova- 
lis,  .  .  .  When  we  contemplate  the  general- 
itj'  of  things,  we  are  led  to  distinguish  abso- 
lutely between  external  Nature  and  the  soul 
whicli  we  feel  active  within  us.  On  the  one 
side  is  that  which  exists  outside  of  ourselves, 
that  which  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  modify, 
that  which  our  eye  sees,  which  our  hand 
touches,  distinguishes.  On  the  other  side 
is  Thought,  incapable  of  externalizing  itself, 
(jne,  identical,  elusive  to  all  our  ordinary 
methods  of  investigation,  known  by  a  unique 
and  un])aralleled  process,  which  is  without 
dimensions,  that  we  can  neither  see  nor 
touch,  which  evades,  apparently,  all  defini- 
tion and  all  formula.  Between  this  Nature 
and  thisThought  there  are  beyond  doubt  un- 
interrupted relations,  since  Thought  forms 
itself  upon  Nature  and  Nature  submits  to 
be  penetrated,  in  her  superficial  manifesta- 
tions at  any  rate,  by  Thought.  But  an  un- 
traversable  abyss  divides  them  in  their  inward  and  true  essence, 
and  all  the  bridges  by  which  science  and  philosophy  have  striven 
to  connect  them  have  been  swept  away  one  after  another. 

"Now  this  dual  conception  of  the  universe  is  wholly  expedient 
and  erroneous.  To  him  who  can  see  more  clearly  and  more 
deeply,  the  fundamental  identity  of  Nature  and  of  Mind  is  re- 
vealed with  striking  evidence.  Nature  and  Mind  are  but  the 
two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  essence,  are  but  the  rigorously 
parallel  manifestations  of  a  single  and  identical  Absolute,  of  one 
and  the  same  Soul  of  things,  of  a  one  and  only  God.  Every 
phenomenon  of  Nature  corresponds  to  a  state  of  Mind,  and  this 
state  of  Mind  can  be  represented  only  by  that  natural  fact. 
Man  can  no  more  be  understood  without  Nature's  objects  than 
can  those  objects  without  himself.  All  Nature  is  as  a  gigantic 
metaphor  of  the  human  Mind,  and  the  whole  human  Mind  is  as 
a  vast  symbol  of  Nature.  The  laws  of  moral  nature  correspond 
as  necessarily  to  the  laws  of  material  Nature  as  does  a  counte- 
nance looked  at  in  a  mirror  to  the  image  reflected  therein.  Every 
object  in  Nature,  if  we  know  how  to  look  at  it  rightly  and  pene- 
trate it,  appears  to  us  the  copy  of  some  faculty  of  the  soul,  and 
every  faculty  of  the  soul  copies  an  object  of  Nature.  Mind 
necessarily  manifests  itself  under  material  aspects,  and  recipro- 
cally all  material  forms  embody  themselves  in  human  thoughts. 
A  Newton,  a  Linnaeus,  a  Huber,  a  Dalton,  a  Berzelius  create  a 
new  Nature  by  their  thought.  Every  man  is  bound  by  a  secret 
sympathy  to  some  section  of  Nature  whereof  he  is  the  represent- 
ative and  the  interpreter." 

This  is  the  eminence  we  reach,  says  our  guide,  when  we  have 
traversed  the  first  great  avenue  of  Emersonian  theology.  We 
are  next  invited  by  M.  Basch  to  take  as  our  point  of  departure, 
"not  the  Soul  of  the  world  and  its  correlative.  Nature,  but  man 
himself,  the  individual."     The  French  expounder  proceeds  : 

"  First  of  all,  contrary  to  all  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
metaphysical  essays,  we  learn  that  individual  souls  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  barriers  invisible,  eternal,  insuper- 
able. It  seems,  Emerson  tells  us,  that  God  has  clothed  the  .souls 
He  sends  into  the  universe  with  qualities  incommunicable  to 
other  .souls,  that  He  has  inscribed  upon  them  :  '  Not  transferable. 
Good  for  one  trip  only. '  Nature  never  duplicates  her  children, 
she  never  creates  two  men  the  same.  The  law  of  individuality 
speaks  with  inexorable  voice,  '  I  am  I,  you  are  you,  thus  we  shall 
remain'  (Representative  Men).  Hence  the  supreme  law  im- 
posed upon  every  soul  is  to  remain  itself,  to  believe  in  itself,  to 
trust  in  itself.  Emerson's  self-reliance  is  the  assured  confidence 
that  every  created  being  should  have  in  itself.  .  .  .  Always  act, 
preaches  the  great  prophet  of  energy,  in  accordance  with  your 
own  personal  inspiration.  It  matters  little  whether  this  inspira- 
tion proceeds  from  above  or  from  below.  If  you  are  the  son  of 
God  you  will  live  according  to  God,  and  if  you  are  the  son  of  the 
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Devil  you  will  live  acconling  to  the  Devil.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  required  of  you  is  to  live  in  accordance  with  yourself. 
How  can  you  be  impeached  by  what  others  call  living  accord- 
ing to  the  Devil,  by  what  they  term  good  and  what  they  term 
evil? 

"There  is  for  you  but  one  good  and  one  evil — that  which  you 
pronounce  to  be  such.  You  are  your  own  legislator  and  your 
own  prophet.  There  is  but  one  approbation  that  need  matter  to 
you  :  tliat  which  you  allow  yourself  or  which  you  deny  to  your- 
self. Everything  that  is  outside  of  yourself  must  to  you  appear 
factitious,  epliemcral,  nothing.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  retained 
by  any  tie,  by  any  consideration,  by  any  circumstance.  When 
your  genius  calls  you  you  must  abandon  without  remorse  your 
father,  your  mother,  and  your  brothers  and  sisters." 

Thus  speaks  Emerson,  asserts  M.  Basch.  "The  theology  of 
Emerson,"  he  continues,  "merits  the  profoundest  study."  M. 
Basch  is  confident  of  being  able  to  demonstrate,  if  the  opportu- 
nity    were     afforded 
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him,  that  Emerson, 
"true  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Schleier- 
macher,  taught  that 
there  is  within  us  a 
special  faculty, 
thanks  to  which  we 
can  directly  seize 
spiritual  realities; 
that  we  possess,  out- 
side of  all  experience 
and  all  external  point- 
ing out.  a  revelation 
of  the  existence  of 
God."  This  is  how 
Emerson  became 
"founder  and  one  of 
the  masters  of  that 
transcendentalism 
which  so  profoundly 
altered    the  religious 

life  of  America."  But  M.  Basch  can  only  permit  himself  to  ex- 
plain "how  Emerson  regarded  the  religious  life  of  the  individ- 
ual. "     We  quote  once  more  : 

"It  is  clearly  manifest  at  the  outset  that  the  religion  of  the  in- 
dividual confident  in  his  individuality,  sole  artisan  and  master 
of  his  destiny,  can  not  be  that  which  is  taught  by  the  priests  of 
revealed  religions.  Prayer,  to  which  these  priests  attribute  such 
prime  importance,  is  a  low  and  vulgar  thing  whenever  it  is  not 
contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  from  the  summit  of  the 
supreme  eminence  to  which  man  may  attain — whenever  it  is  not 
the  soliloquy  of  a  soul  full  of  joy,  but  simply  a  means  of  attain- 
ing a  particular  end.  From  the  moment  man  feels  himself  truly 
one  with  God.  he  will  pray  no  more." 

There  are  thinkers,  says  M.  Basch  in  his  summing  up,  "who 
inspire  neither  dread  nor  love,  but  austere,  sublime  respect.  It 
is  no  matter  that  their  voices  grow  familiar,  for  they  are  voices 
of  deep  and  distant  resonance  wherein  vil)rate  the  organs  of  tem- 
ples and  the  innumerable  murmurs  of  forest  and  of  plain.  They 
seem  all  reason  and  they  are  all  sentiment.  That  is  because 
their  sensibility  is  illumined  ami  clarifiefl  by  reason  precisely 
as  their  reason  is  tempered  and  humanized  by  their  feelings. 
Whatever  profession  they  may  make  they  arc,  and  they  remain 
the  priests  of  an  unknown  gospel,  and  all  their  utterances,  as  the 
beautiful  phrase  of  Carlylc  has  it.  are'tlie  soliloquy  of  a  true 
soul.'  It  is  among  such  true  souls,  conquering  only  through  tlic 
loftiness  of  their  own  unchangeable  j>urity,  irradiating  all  about 
them  the  .serenity  with  whicli  they  arc  filled,  that  we  must  place 
the  great  American  individualist,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE   y^fAWE   OF   CONVERSION    IN    CHILDREN. 

AN  "enormous  proportion"  of  those  who  pass  the  age  of 
twenty-one  "irreligious"  are  "never  converted  at  all,"  ac- 
cording to  that  competent  authority.  Dr.  Cuyler ;  and  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  is  often  quoted  as  having  said  that  "the  most  healthy  Chris- 
tians in  his  church  were  commonly  those  who  began  to  serve 
Christ  when  they  were  young."  T/ie  Rain's  Norn  (Chicago), 
from  whose  columns  we  extract  these  items,  also  publishes  the 
diagrams  herewith,  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Kilborne,  who- 
says  in  the  columns  of  that  publication:  "If  people  recognized 
the  truth  set  forth  in  the  diagram  showing  religious  interest,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  figures  in  the  second  diagram 
would  be  decidedly  changed,  and  of  course  the  application  of  this- 
is  so  plain  as  not  to  require  comment."     Mr.  Kilborne  says  also: 

"  I  may  say  briefly  that  the  one  showing  'Age  of  Conversion  ' 

was  the  result  of  a. 
very  careful  investi- 
gation made  among  a 
large  group  of  grown 
young  men,  the  num- 
ber being  sufficiently 
large  to  get  a  fair  av- 
erage, and  they  being 
of  sufficient  maturity 
to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  careful 
and  accurate  re- 
sponses. These  re- 
sults, as  disclosed  by 
the  responses  and 
manifested  in  the  dia- 
i^^ram,  are  closely 
identical  with  other 
tests  made  by  careful 
and  trustworthy  men 
at  other  times.  The 
other  chart,  'Age  of 
Religious  Interest,' 
was  made  up  from  re- 
turns received  from 
a  similar  group  under 
similar  surroundings,  and  its  great  value  is  found  in  this,  viz.  : 
It  shows  that  if  the  same  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
these  young  men  at  the  earlier  age,  they  would  have  responded 
just  as  readily  as  they  did  at  a  later  period." 

The  wave  of  conversion  in  childhood  differs  considerably  in 
the  two  sexes,  notes  The  Chitrch  Quarterly  Reiiieiv  (London). 
According  to  statistics  which  it  has  consulted,  the  age  of  con- 
version "belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  years  between  ten 
and  twenty-five,"  and  of  the  "motives  of  conversion,"  especially 
in  tender  years,  it  is  given  to  understand  that  "fear  of  death  or 
hell  "  is  present  in  "fourteen  per  cent,  of  cases  of  both  males  and 
females. "     Our  authority  adds  : 

"  '  Hope  of  heaven  is  nearly  absent.'  Only  two  percent,  men- 
tion love  for  God  or  Christ  as  leading  them  to  the  new  life.  The 
commonest  motive  of  all  is  social  pressure,  the  being  urged  by 
others  (nineteen  per  cent.).  Conviction  of  sin  and  the  following 
out  of  a  moral  ideal  are  also  of  grt-at  power  (sixteen  to  seventeen 
per  cent.).  Altruistic  motives  are  apparently  of  slight  impor- 
tance, and  response  to  teaching  is  a  less  frequent  motive  than 
that  of  example.  Example,  in  fact,  is  better  than  jirecept ;  tho 
only  by  about  three  jier  cent.  .  .  .  The  statistics  relating  to  the 
two  sexes  are  com|)ilfd  separately,  and  the  inference  is  drawn 
from  their  comjiarison  tliat  males  are  controlled  more  from  within 
while  females  are  controlled  more  from  without.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether,  so  far  as  the  converse  motive  goes 
(restraining  from  conversion) ,  the  fear  of  one's  fellows  does  not 
tell  much  more  powerfully  in  the  case  of  boys  and  young  men 
than  in  that  of  girls.  Most  Sunday-school  teachers  would,  we 
think,  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  boys,  as  a  rule, 
are  much  less  able  to  withstand  ostracism  or  ridicule  than  their 
sisters." 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 


EUROPE'S  CONCERN  IN  THE  FUTURE  OF 
THE  PACIFIC. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  ability  to  inspire  animated  comment 
in  the  Enropean  press  does  not  rust  in  him  unused.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Cortez  in  Keats's  perfect  sonnet,  he 
"stared  at  the  Pacific. "  as  many  a  newspaper  has  pointed  out, 
but  instead  of  being  "silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien,"  he  made  a 
speech  at  Watsonville,  Cal.,  amplifying  it  later  elsewhere.  The 
presidential  pronouncement  had  an  instant  effect  in  Europe, 
occasioning  in  the  Paris  Temps  the  reflection  that  "  President 
Roosevelt  undoubtedly  has  a  rather  cavalier  way  of  coloring  the 
world's  map  to  suit  himself,  and  he  puts  his  hand  upon  an  ocean 
with  some  of  the  coolness  df  Bilboquet  in  the  celebrated  play, 
saying  unconcernedly:  'This  baggage  ought  to  belong  to  me.'  " 
The  interesting  organ  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry  thus  pur- 
sues its  train  of  thought : 

"The  German  press  shows  that  it  is  passably  moved  by  the 
language  which  President  Roosevelt  recently  made  use  of  regard- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean.  .  .  .  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  great 
republic  of  the  New  World  thought  it  his  duty  to  affirm  that  the 
vast  body  of  water  upon  whose  shores  he  found  himself  was  des- 
tined to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States.  To  this 
grandiose  assertion  he  added  an  exhortation  to  the  American 
people,  whom  he  implored  to  rise  to  the  height  of  their  destiny 
and  whom  he  reminded  that  a  nation  renders  itself  worthy  and 
capable  of  greatness  only  by  continuous  effort  and  by  unceasing 
labor.  Such  is  the  speech  which  has  disturbed  the  calm  of  the 
augurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  .  .  .  American  slang,  that 
picturesque  jargon  which  fears  neither  familiarity  of  utterance 
nor  vulgarity  of  expression,  has  a  special  plirase  with  which  to 
characterize  such  grandiloquence:  'It's  a  large  order,'  some- 
thing equivalent  to  our  own  'Excuse  the  trifle.'  And  if  the 
civilized  world  still  remembers  the  protests  evoked  by  the  unfor- 
tunate expression  of  a  too  ambitious  statesman  who  spoke  of 
making  the  Mediterranean  a  French  lake,  it  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  all  the  evidence  indicates,  that  the  infinitely  more  exorbitant 
pretension  of  making  the  Pacific  Oceana  Yankee  lake  will  arouse 
opposition  elsewhere  than  in  Berlin.  Australia,  that  vigorous 
commonwealth  which  has  grown  up  under  the  protection  of  the 


British  crown,  and  which  remains,  beneath  the  far-away  sover- 
eignty of  the  king,  a  loyal  and  patriotic  member  of  the  British 
empire,  Australia  will  certainly  have  a  word  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  It  is  doubtful  if  she  will  resign  herself  easily  to  recog- 
nizing American  supremacy  over  those  vast  seas  and  to  permit- 
ting tlie  Wasliington  Government  to  substitute  throughout  these 
regions  for  the  proud  'Rule  Britannia,' an  impertinent  'Rule 
Columbia.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  which  have  a  bound- 
ary on  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  numerous.  There  is,  in  addition  to 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  great  states,  after  having  made  such  great  sacrifices  for 
centuries  either  to  acquire  colonies  or  to  extend  their  influence 
and  commerce  throughout  these  remote  latitudes,  will  bow  at 
once  before  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States  and  give  way 
to  this  new  and  latest  comer." 

No  doubt  the  American  republic  has  rights,  and  very  valid 
rights,  in  the  ocean  now  under  discussion,  proceeds  the  Paris 
organ.  It  has  a  great  Pacific  coast  line,  with  cities  of  impor- 
tance upon  it.  It  has  gained  a  footing  in  the  Philippines.  The 
treaty  with  Colombia,  when  ratified,  will  promote  the  comi)letion 
of  "that  gigantic  work,  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
to  which  France  gave  such  a  powerful  impulse."  Thereafter  the 
United  States  will  have  a  direct  route  and  a  shortened  one, 
between  its  two  coast  lines,  and  a  new  hold  over  the  Pacific. 
"Altho  this  explains  it  does  not  quite  excuse  President  Roosevelt's 
outburst  of  prophetic  pride."  But  the  authority  we  are  quoting 
surmises  as  follows  : 

"It  is  quite  possible  that,  true  to  the  plan  he  has  marked  out, 
the  orator  merely  wished  to  release  a  current  of  enthusiasm  in 
favor  of  his  schemes  for  the  creation  of  a  great  American  navy. 
He  may  have  thought  it  advisable  to  accompany  this  idea,  so 
dear  to  himself,  with  one  of  those  little  flourishes  about  the  mani- 
fest destiny  and  future  greatness  of  the  republic  to  which  Ameri- 
can audiences  are  so  partial.  Perhaps,  too,  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  thing  for  his  candidacy  in  the  coming  presidential 
election  to  vibrate  one  of  those  chords  in  the  popular  soul  which 
quiver  like  an  Eolian  harp  at  the  lightest  breath  of  conquering 
nationalism." 

The  exponent  of  Parisian  official  thought  can  not  resist  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  subject  to  become  historically  philo- 
sophical.   "History  moves  on  ceaselessly,"  it  muses,  "and  hourly 
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BETWEKN  WHILES. 

The  Czar— "And  now  for  the  next  five  minutes  I'll  work  for  world-peace." 

—  Ul/i  (Berlin) 


CHINA   AND  THE  OODS. 

China— "To  which  idol  shall  1  offer  my  g'ift?    To  neither,  for 
each  will  be  glad  that  the  other  did  not  get  it." 

—Simplicissimus  (Munich). 
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the  centers  of  interest,  of  struggle,  and  of  life  are  cliaiiged.  This 
evolution  is  accomplished  from  east  to  west.  After  the  eastern 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  seat  of  the  civilization  of  remote 
antiquity,  comes  the  western  basin  of  the  same  sea,  the  theater 
of  Ilelleno-Italian  history.  Next  the  Atlantic  serves  as  a  vast 
sjjhere  of  action  for  the  nations  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
modern  era.  And  now  the  almost  infinite  Pacific  is  about  to 
l)resent  its  immense  stretches  for  the  battles  of  to-morrow." 
This  order  of  ideas  is  not  suggested  to  the  German  press.  The 
"highstrung  words"  of  President  Roosevelt,  says  the  //</;//- 
duf  if t-r  Aiic/iruA/e/t,  " sound  the  true  American  note,"  and  for 
them  "only  Prince  Bismarck  would  have  found  the  right  char- 
acterization." They  constitute  "a  challenge  to  other  sea-going 
nations  which  leave  far  behind  the  recent  pretensions  uttered  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  with  reference  to  tlie  Persian  Gulf."  The  Bis- 
marckian  organ  adds:  "It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  remains  as  an  apple  of  discord  between  England  and 
America,  so  that  until  the  great,  inevitable  decision  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  we  are  free  to  move  about  the  Atlantic  without 
obtaining  gracious  leave."  'V\\q  Kreuz  Zeituitg  (Berlin),  which 
is  credited  with  peculiarly  close  relations  with  the  Berlin  Foreign 
Office,  observes : 

"  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  century  and  at  the  same  time  at 
the  ijeginning  of  an  ejjoch  of  decisive  struggles  of  the  nations. 
The  more  time  lessens  space,  the  greater  is  the  e.xtent  to  which 
the  oceans  become  the  arena  for  the  display  of  the  strength,  the 
•endurance,  and  the  far-sightedness  of  the  nations.  Every  people 
that  wishes  to  have  a  future  must  give  thought  to  this.  As  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  stages  appears  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
the  Cniled  States  is  already  calling  its  own.  .  .  .  The  North 
American  Union  has  the  will  to  make  good  its  claim  to  first  place 
in  tlie  Pacific,  and  it  is  adopting  far-sigiited  measures  for  the  to- 
morrow that  is  already  being  transformed  into  a  to-day." 

President  Roosevelt's  utterance  prompts  the  Weser  Zeitutig 
to  assert  that  he  is  "a  clever  and  thinking  man,  but  he  is,  none 
the  less,  the  representative  of  imperialism."  "But  with  the 
claims  to  a  dominant  influence  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
prompt  retreat  before  the  will  of  Russia  in  the  matter  of  Man- 
churia is  really  not  in  harmony."  "  North  America,  to  be  sure, 
places  before  Russia  a  demand  for  the  open  door  in  Manchuria, 
but  when  the  Czar  does  not  heed  or  when  he  gives  a  few  mean- 
ingless assurances,  Mr.  Hay  folds  up  his  protest  and  sticks  it  in 
his  pocket." — Trans lalion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TURK   AGAINST    BULGARIAN. 

IN  the  oj)inion  of  tlie  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris) ,  foreign 
affairs  present  to  the  intelligent  olj.server  nothing  of  greater 
interest  than  that  which  is  attached  to  th«  state  of  the  Ottoman 
•empire.  Things  that  would  never  be  tolerated  el.sewher6,  it  ob- 
serves, "and  which  have  all  thecliaracteristics  of  a  violent  crisis, 
continue  indefinitely  without  seeming  to  occasion  any  special 
anxiety.  Every-  body  is  wailing  with  wonderful  patience  for  the 
Porte  to  carry  out  the  promised  reforms  in  Macedonia"  : 

"Is  there  ically  a  Macedonian  revolution?  It  is  doubtful. 
liut  there  are  in  Macedonia  revolutionists  who  have  come  into 
the  land  from  outside— from  Servia  and  in  larger  numbers  from 
Bulgaria.  'I'hey  have  put  the;nselves  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment and  determine  its  character.  The  despatches  never  speak 
of  Macedonians  in  the  true  sense  of  tliat  term.  It  is  always 
Bulgarians  who  are  to  the  front,  who  do  everything  and  lead 
everything.  It  was  the  Bulgarians  in  particular  who  were  guilty 
of  the  outrage  at  Salonica  lliat  .so  greatly  moved  the  civilized 
world.  .  .  .  But  the  outrage  at  Salonica  was  not  altogether  unex- 
pected. For  some  days  the  directors  of  the  imi)erial  bank  had 
been  apprised  of  the  danger,  and  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
avert  it.  But  one  can  not  foresee  everytliing  and  danger  is  apt 
to  take  uiiexi)ected  forms.  'I'iie  branch  office  of  the  bank  had 
■been  undermined.     Certain   Bulgarians  had  rented  a  shop  some 


months  previously  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  They  dug  a 
tunnel  beneath  the  surface  and  filled  it  with  dynamite.  On  the 
appointed  day  at  dusk  they  blew  up  the  city's  gas-mains.  The 
darkness  was  profound.  Tliis  was  the  Signal.  Bombs  began  to 
rain  over  the  city  and  the  branch  of  the  bank  was  blown  up.  In 
a  few  moments  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  the 
funds,  which  were  in  the  vault,  escjiped  capture.  The  number 
of  victims  was  considerable,  to  all  appearances,  altho  no  list  has 
officially  been  publislied.  The  Salonica  outrage  was  synchro- 
nous, as  might  have  been  expected,  with  a  renewal  of  revolution- 
ary activity  in  all  Macedonia.  Bulgarian  bands  on  one  side, 
imperial  trooj)s  on  the  other,  came  into  collision  and  there  was 
fighting  everywhere.  Sometimes  one  side  won  and  sometimes 
tlie  other.  The  disorder  wzis  general.  The  most  recent  serious 
incident  took  place  at  -Monastir.  The  details  are  imperfectly 
known.  Blood  flowed.  The  Turks  say  the  Bulgarians  began  it. 
The  Bulgarians  aver  that  it  was  the  Turks.  Both  are  equally 
capable  of  having  don>^  so.  Ottoman  troops  are  not  patient, 
especially  when  they  have  not  received  their  pay." 

Responsibility  for  all  this  rests  mainly  upon  the  Porte,  thinks 
the  great  French  review.  Its  detestable  government  gives  a  pre- 
text to  the  revolutionaries.  "The  Porte  might  have  repaired  to 
a  certain  extent  the  evil  it  has  wrought  or  that  it  has  permitted 
to  be  wrought,  by  executing  the  promised  reforms.  Perhaps 
there  would  have  been  an  ouib-.eak  in  Macedonia  anyhow.  But 
none  the  less  it  would  have  given  evidence  of  its  own  good  faith 
and  Europe  could  not  fail  to  note  that.  Inadequate  as  the 
reforms  niaj'  be,  they  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  begin- 
ning, accepted  as  a  hope  of  better  things  with  a  sequel  to  come 
in  the  future.  But  nothing  has  been  done."  This  is  why  the 
revolutionaries  have  been  so  exasperated,  we  are  assured.  To 
quote  further : 

"A  secondary  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment itself.  Prince  Ferdinand  would,  no  doubt,  have  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Macedonian 
movement,  and  he  would  probably  have  done  so  had  he  received 
the  least  encouragement  from  abroad.  But  he  turned  to  the 
Powers  in  vain.  He  received  from  all  directions  the  same  coun- 
sels of  prudence  and  moderation.  The  Prince  is  a  politician. 
He  understood  very  well  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present.  He  gave  Europe  and  the  Porte 
pledges  of  his  good  faith  by  arresting  some  of  the  leading  revo- 
lutionists and  by  breaking  u])  a  few  of  their  clubs.  But  he  saw  at 
once,  what  he  must  assuredly  have  foreseen,  that  in  satisfying 
Europe  he  was  displeasing  his  own  subjects,  and  that  is  a  du- 
bious alternative  for  a  prince." 

But  Bulgaria  is  making  a  great  mistake  in  letting  Europe  see 
how  intimate  is  the  connection  between  herself  and  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Macedonia,  concludes  this  commentator. 
"  We  would  also  add  a  word  concerning  the  presence  of  Euro- 
pean war-ships  at  Salonica.  Perhaps  the  sending  of  those  ships 
was  necessary.  Order,  or  at  least  public  safety,  has  been 
restored  in  the  city,  and  the  Ottoman  (iovernment  js  making 
efforts  to  maintain  it  that  ought  to  be  efficacious.  Yet  anything 
may  happen.  It  is  natural  for  the  Powers  to  take  measures  to 
l)rotect  their  subjects,  but  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  they  did  not 
come  to  some  agreement  beforehand.  Austria  and  Italy  thought 
proper  to  send  their  vessels  to  Salonica  it.self.  They  are  the 
two  Powers  most  concerned  from  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
and  for  that  very  reason  they  might  liave  dispensed  with  the 
measure.  Russia  and  France  were  content  to  send  their  ships  to 
the  vicinity.  Our  own  went  to  Milo.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
situation  is  very  great.  None  the  less,  it  would  have  been  best 
had  Austria  and  Italy  refrained  from  emphasizing  their  belief 
tli.it  their  interests  are  special  or  that  they  have  particular  views 
regarding  this  region  of  the  Balkans.  If  every  one  had  gone  to 
Salonica,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  ask  why  .some  had 
done  .so  and  why  others  had  refrained.  This  gives  occasion  for 
suspecting  that  the  Powers  have  not  all  the  same  object  in  view, 
;ind  in  not  striving  for  the  same  end  there  appears  a  defect  in 
the  international  armor.     It  has  often  been  said  that  Austria  has 
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designs  upou  Salonica  and  Italy  upon  Albania.  If  that  be  true 
we  have  no  reason  to  take  otYense,  but  tlie  nit)n>ent  was  ill  chosen 
to  reveal  these  things.  Let  us  hope  there  was  a  warning  in  it 
for  the  Porte,"  To  this  French  view  the  semi-official  /><•///(/«';/- 
blait  (Vienna)  presents  a  counterblast  in  the  shapeof  an  author- 
ized interview  with  the  Bulgarian  statesman,  Dr.  Danef,  the 
center  of  more  than  one  recent  cabinet  crisis  at  Sofia.  That 
more  or  less  warm  friend  of  Russia  says  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment means  to  do  nothing  that  may  lead  to  hostilities  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  "I  admit,"  he  is  made  to  say,  "that  we 
have  aspirations  as  regards  Macedonia."     He  proceeds : 

"  We  desire  only  that  better  conditions  shall  prevail  in  Mace- 
donia, of  a  character  to  make  life  for  our  countrymen  there  en- 
durable. We  are  working  for  reform,  especially  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  For  this  reason  we 
regard  the  Macedonian  question  as  one  for  the  Powers  to  settle, 
as  a  question  that  our  people  alone  can  not  solve.  We  trust 
that  the  united  action  of  the  Powers  will  result  in  the  realization 
of  the  reforms  now  absolutely  necessary  in  Macedonia.  But  how 
and  when  this  shall  take  place  is  a  question  I  am  unable  to  an- 
swer. The  disturbances  in  Macedonia  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that 
the  reforms  urged  by  Austro-Hungary  and  Russia  and  accepted 
by  Turkey  have  not  been  put  into  effect.  As  regards  the  san- 
guinary events  at  Salonica,  there  is  throughout  Bulgaria  a  uni- 
versal feeling  of  regret  and  abhorrence.  I  believe  the  dynamite 
outrage  was  the  work  of  the  impassioned,  extreme  wing  of  the 
Macedonian  committee,  over  which  the  so-called'  inner  organiza- 
tion '  has  lost  control." — Translaiiujis  made  for 'Y\\v.\^\T^v.K\vi 
Digest. 


REPUBLICAN   SUCCESSES   IN   SPAIN. 

SESTOR  SILVELA,  the  Spanish  Premier,  has  not  emerged  in 
satisfactory  shape  politically  from  the  first  general  election 
held  under  the  reign  of  the  young  King,  Alphouso  XIII.  Every 
newspaper  in  Europe  that  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject  takes 

this  view.     The  Repub- 


licans have  made  gains 
which,  while  not  threat- 
ening to  the  dynasty  and 
not  important  enough  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  Cortes,  may  at 
any  moment  cause  an 
awkward  tangle.  The 
Premier's  majority  is  57, 
he  having  228  votes  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
against  a  combined  op- 
position of  171.  The  Re- 
publicans number  28, 
but  they  will  be  rein- 
forced, in  certain  contin- 
gencies, by  ten  followers 
of  Senor  Canalejas,  the 
radical  leader,  and  there 
are  other  elements,  not 
numerous,  however, 
which  threaten  to  vote 
with  the  Republicans 
upon  occasion.  The 
Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  has  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  Republican  party  in  Spain,  and  when  the  result  of  the 
election  became  known  it  remarked  : 

"Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  revival  of  the  republican  ele- 
ment that  republican  ideas  have  made  proportional  progress 
among  the  people?  To  our  thinking  the  result  of  the  election  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Republican  party. 
This  party,  so  far  as  concerned  the  leadership  and  the  rank  and 
file,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  decomposition  that  prevented  it 
from  rallying  all  the  forces  disposed  to  march  with  it.     But  from 


SENOR  FRANCISCO  SILVELA, 

The  head  of  the  present  Spanish  minis- 
try, who  faces  Republican  gains  in  the 
Cortes. 


SI'NOR  SIGISMUNDO  MORET, 

The  statesman  who  is  thought  likely  to 
become  Spanish  Premier  in  certain  even- 
tualities. 


the  day  that  'he  party  was  reorganized  under  the  sole  leadership 
of  Senor  Salmeron  (a  distinguished  Republican  speaker  and 
agitator),  this  source  of  weakness  disappeared.  The  dynastic 
parties  realized  this  so  thorouglily  that  Conservatives  and  Lib- 
erals ceased  to  oppose  one  another  in  districts  where  Republicans, 
might  win,  and  jjresented  to  the  common  enemy  the  united  front: 
of  what  is  known  as 
monarchical  concentra- 
tion. This  concentration 
of  opposing  parties,  both, 
however,  dynastic,  was 
one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  elections 
that  have  recently  taken 
place." 

Just  before  the  elec- 
tions, this  authority 
made  an  editorial  analy- 
sis of  the  state  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Spain, 
and  reached  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : 

"Tlie  prolonged  efface- 
ment  that  led  to  a  belief 
in  the  disappearance  of 
the  republican  element 
can  be  explained  on  va- 
rious grounds.  The  chief 
one,  and  the  one  most 
serious  to  the  Republican 
cause  itself,  was  the  un- 
happy experience  that 
Spain  had  of  republican 

government  during  the  interregnum  between  the  rule  of 
Amadeo  and  the  Alphonsist  restoration.  Notwithstanding- 
the  adhesion  of  men  of  great  talent  and  devotion,  and  notwith- 
standing the  respect  which  Emilio  Castelar  inspired  even  in  his- 
opponents,  this  Spanish  republic  was  as  unedifying  in  its  aspect 
as  it  was  ephemeral  in  duration.  The  disorder,  anarchy,  and 
impotence  under  which  it  was  extinguished  had  brought  the- 
country  so  close  to  a  precipice  that  the  Alphonsist  restoration 
must  have  seemed  like  a  deliverance.  Here  then  was  the  prime 
cause  of  weakness  and  discredit  in  a  party  from  which  great 
things  had  been  expected.  Thus  was  it  condemned  to  efface- 
ment  during  the  reign  of  Alphonso  XII.  Subsequently,  during 
the  minority  of  Alphonso  XIII.,  there  was  brought  about  a  sort 
of  truce  among  the  parties  to  render  easier  to  the  Queen  Regent 
the  arduous  task  that  had  been  forced  upon  her.  Moreover,  it 
would  have  offended  the  chivalry  of  the  Spaniards  to  undertake 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  a  boy  king.  The  Republican 
party  would  consequently  have  been  discredited,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, had  it  failed  to  keep  the  truce  among  the  parties.  Hence 
Emilio  Castelar  himself,  without  renouncing  his  ideal,  retired 
from  active  political  life  and  advised  his  supporters  to  become 
reconciled  with  the  monarchy.  Finally,  the  strong  organiza- 
tion of  the  two  dynastic  parties.  Conservative  and  Liberal,  still 
further  impeded  the  work  of  the  Republicans,  as  of  all  parties 
composed  of  'outsiders.'  As  long  as  Canovas  and  Sagasta  were 
alive,  firmly  leading  the  two  great  parties  that  were  the  props  of 
the  throne,  the  autidynastic  groups  could  have  no  chance  of 
succeeding." 

To-day,  however,  the  situation  has  changed  very  much,  if  the 
analysis  of  the  Paris  paper  be  correct.  Not  only  is  the  King  of 
age  and  reigning  with  effect,  but  various  circumstances,  and 
particularly  the  last  reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  show  plainly 
that  His  Majesty  does  not  propose  to  play  the  part  of  a  figure- 
head "without  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government." 
For  this  reason,  "those  of  his  subjects  who  had  submitted  to  the 
child-king  now  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  resume  their  free- 
dom of  speech  and  action.  Besides,  the  disappearance  of  Cano- 
vas and  of  Sagasta  has  brought  about  a  stateof  affairs  which  the 
Republicans  think  may  prove  advantageous  to  themselves": 

"The  Conservatives,  it  is  true,  have  found  a  leader  in  the  per- 
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son  of  Sefior  Silvela,  now  Premier.  But  something  very  like 
anarchy  prevails  in  the  Liberal  party,  where  disintegrating  teu- 
<lenties  are  very  manifest,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  democratic 
movement  led  by  Seflor  Canak-jas.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Repul^licans  may  proht  from  the  break-up 
by  winning  over  to  themselves  tlie  most  dissatisfied  among  the 
Liberals.  Thus  it  was  very  natural  that,  as  the  elections  drew 
near,  the  Republicans  should  make  a  tremendous  effort  to  regain 
all  their  lost  ground." 

This  aspect  of  the  Spanish  situation  has  not  occurred  to  the 
European  press  generally.  The  Paris  Temps  points  out  that  the 
Republican  victories  are  "a  serious  warning  to  the  monarchical 
parties,"  but  at  the  same  time  the  Republicans  are  by  no  means 
numerous  enough  to  count  for  much.  The  Spanish  press  inter- 
prets the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  party  principle.  The 
Republican  organ,  the  Pais  (Madrid),  speaks  of  "the  great 
regeneration,"  and  rejoices  that  Spain  may  soon  begin  to  tread 
the  paths  along  which  France,  in  its  opinion,  is  walking  so 
gloriously.  The  independent  Imparcial  (Madrid)  attributes  the 
present  confusion  of  parties  to  the  "incapacity  of  the  ministry," 
and  it  severely  arraigns  Senor  Silvela  for  permitting  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Senor  Moret,  to  assume  the  prominence  in 
affairs  that  has  been  accorded  him.  The  Liberal  Clo'oo  (Madrid) 
attributes  the  disgust  of  the  country  with  the  ministry,  as  it 
terms  it,  to  the  absolutism  with  which  the  students  were  treated 
during  the  recent  manifestations  of  j)opular  discontent  at  Sala- 
manca and  elsewhere.  The  Dia  (Madrid)  notes  that  many  of 
the  voters  remained  away  from  the  polls  on  election  day,  a  fact 
wliich  explains  Republican  victories  in  Madrid.  The  Ileraldo 
(Madrid),  the  organ  of  the  democratically  inclined  Senor  Cana- 
lejas,  an  anti-clerical  leader,  says  that  if  the  Government  does 
not  divorce  itself  from  reactionary  influences,  the  most  dire 
results  will  ensue.  It  charges  the  judiciary  with  being  in  the 
.service  of  the  enemies  of  freedom,  and  it  thinks  that  popular 
discontent  may  speedily  assume  dangerous  forms.  The  dynas- 
tic Epoca  (Madrid)  warns  the  ministry  against  trifling  with  the 
dangers  presented  by  "Republican  passion,"  and  it  advises  a 
combination  of  all  the  monarchical  elements  against  the  "com- 
mon enemy."  The  military  and  more  or  less  reactionary  Corrc- 
spotuiencia  (Madrid)  declares  that  the  throne  must  be  supported 
at  all  costs,  while  the  Diario  Universal  (Madrid)  hints  at  a 
coming  reconstruction  of  the  ministry.  The  Minister  for  Finance 
recently  resigned  because  he  could  not  approve  of  the  expendi- 
tures upon  the  army  and  navy.  The  Correo  (Madrid)  sees 
reason  to  think  that  Silvela's  own  tenure  is  not  too  strong  at 
present.  The  Liberal  (Madrid)  has  been  given  to  understand 
that  Sefior  Moret,  whom  it  deems  clerical,  may,  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, be  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ministry  composed  of 
monarchists.  Throughout  the  .Si)anish  press  there  is  more  or 
less  veiled  allusion  to  misunderstanding  of  the  constitution  "in 
exalted  quarters,"  which  seems  to  be  a  euphemistic  way  of  saj-- 
ing  that  the  young  King  has  extreme  views  of  his  own  preroga- 
tive.—  Translation  inaiiefor  Tiik  Li  ikkakv  Dicest. 


THE   CROATIAN    UPHEAVAL. 

CROATIA  is,an  important  rcgicni  oHicially  included  within 
tiie  Hungarian  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  But  the  Croatians  proper  are  of  opinion  that 
they  should  not  play  second  liddlc  to  Hungary  in  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy.  They  hate  Magyar  rule  and  aspire  to  such  a  position 
of  comparative  independence  as  Hungary  herself  enjoys.  The 
Croatians  have  gone  to  tiie  length  of  addressing  Francis  Joseph 
as  "  King  of  Croatia  "  at  times.  There  is  in  Croatia,  however,  a 
Servian  element  equally  opposed  to  Hungarian  rule,  but  sepa- 
rated by  differ  --nces  in  religion  and  in  political  aims  from  the 
Croatians  proper.  Tlie  result  has  been  a  tendency  to  bitter 
feuds,  which   have  called   for  military   intervention,    altho  just 


now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitun^,  the  outbreak  is 
directed  against  Hungarian  rule,  and  it  thinks  that  the  situation 
"must  seriously  concern  the  dynasty."  "Of  the  many  compli- 
cated problems  before  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,"  it  observes, 
"  the  Croatian  problem  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complicated." 
And  {.he  Journal  des  Di'bats  (Paris)  remarks:  "  Here  are  new 
complications  arising  in  the  direction  of  Croatia,  where  grave 
disturbances  are  reported,  as  if  the  internal  situation  of  Hun- 
gary were  not  sufhciently  complicated  by  the  parliamentary 
anarchy  reigning  in  Budapest."     The  Paris  paper  adds: 

"It  is  all  a  new  phase  of  the  quarrel  of  nationalities  in  Hun- 
gary, which  is  itself  in  turn  but  a  phase  of  the  f:ir  more  general 
conflict  of  Austro-Hungarian  nationalities  taken  in  its  entirety. 
When  one  remembers  that  it  is  upon  the  issue  of  this  conflict 
that  depends  the  fate  of  the  dual  monarchy,  it  will  be  seen  how 
great  an  interest  attaches  to  each  of  its  manifestations.  For  a 
long  time  the  attention  of  the  outside  world  has  been  drawn  only 
to  the  quarrels  among  the  Austrian  nationalities,  in  particular  to 
those  of  the  Czechs,  the  Poles,  the  Germans,  and  the  Italians  of 
Cislithania,  to  speak  of  the  principal  ethnical  elements  inhabit- 
ing this  half  of  the  monarchy.  The  fact  was  lost  sight  of  that 
something  very  similar,  on  a  less  scale,  goes  on  in  Transleithauia, 
where  the  Magyars  have  succeeded  in  establishing  tiieir  suprem- 
acy, altho  they  comprise  only  a  minority  of  the  population.  The 
agitation  among  the  Rumanians  of  Transylvania  did,  it  is  true, 
reveal  at  one  time  that  Transleithanian  harmony  was  more  aiti- 
licial  than  real.  But  the  storm  was  stilled  and  we  again  grew 
accustomed  to  seeing  tlie  Magyars,  a  gifted  people,  well  organ- 
ized politically,  dominant  in  a  land  where  their  right  to  conduct 
themselves  as  masters  is  disputed.  Little  by  little,  however, 
tlie  non-Magyar  nationalities  regained  their  self-consciousness. 
At  the  last  election  for  members  of  the  Diet  they  brought  for- 
ward nationalist  candidates.  Some  among  them,  were  even 
elected  and  thus  was  constituted  in  the  Parliament  the  so-called 
nationalist  group,  a  little  band  of  protesters  against  the  Magyar 
rule." 

As  regards  Croatia,  continues  t^iis  commentator,  the  "anti- 
Magyar  agitation  manifested  there  is  the  more  surprising  be- 
cause that  portion  of  Transleithania  enjoys,  as  regards  Hungary, 
very  great  autonomy,  by  virtue  of  the  compromise  of  1868,  modi- 
fied in  1873.  Croatia  has  its  Parliament  or  Landtag,  which  sits 
at  Agram,  such  as  the  Czechs  would  like  to  see  in  session  at 
Prague.  It  is  only  for  the  consideration  of  mutual  commercial, 
financial,  and  military  interests  that  this  Croatian  Landtag  sends 
forty  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  Chamber,  and  three  to  the 
House  of  Magnates,  in  which  sit  also  Croatian  magnates.  A 
minister  for  Croatia  is  connected  with  the  Transleithanian  minis- 
try. As  f(»"  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  he  represents  the  King  far  more 
than  he  governs  the  country."  The  Independance  Beige  (Brus- 
sels) declares  that  "the  violent  events  reported  from  Croatia 
merit  the  most  serious  attention,"  adding: 

"A  nationalist  campaign  is  going  on  there  that  has  been  in 
jiroccss  of  organization  for  months  past  and  which  now  seems 
ripe  for  some  kind  of  action.  The  i)riests  have  absolutely  fanati- 
cized  the  ])easants.  and  have  made  them  swear  to  kill  all  who 
manifest  Magyar  sentiments.  Manifestos  invite  the  ])oiJulation 
to  form  bands,  to  cut  the  tdegraph  lines,  to  blow  up  the  railway 
lines,  that  tlie  IIungari:in  authoiities  may  thus  be  precluded 
from  interfering.  .  .  .  Premier  Szcll  is  vainly  declaring  that  the 
despatches  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He  can  not 
completely  reassure  public  opinion,  for  the  facts  are  there  to 
attest  tlie  gravity  of  the  movement.  The  Premier  also  thinks 
that  the  Croatians  are  not  impelled  by  an  unquenchable  hatred 
of  liie  Hungarians.  M.  Szcll,  it  aj)]iears,  has  strange  delusions 
and  his  optimism  may  be  d;ingerous." 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  disturbance,  and  indeed  the  principal 
cause,  according  to  the  Pester  Lloyd  (Budajiest) ,  is  the  Croatian 
ileniand  for  greater  independence  of  Hungary.  This  demand 
can  not  be  granted,  it  thinks,  because  the  Croatians  are  not 
capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  self-government  than  they  now 
enjoy.  "  Higiily  developed  Austrian  peoples."  it  remarks,  "who 
in  civilization  and  in  ])olitical  maturity  far  excel  tiie  Croatians, 
would  deem  themselves  fortunate  if  anything  like  such  an  extent 
of  self-government  were  accorded  them  as  is  possessed  by  the 
Croatians." — Translations  made  for  TiiK  Litkrakv  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A   GREAT   HUMAN    DOCUMENT. 

The  Story  of  My  Like.  Hy  Helen  Keller.  \Vitl)  Her  Letters  and  a  Sup- 
plemeutary  account  by  John  Albert  Macy.  lUustrateJ.  Cloth,  s}i  x  &% 
in.,  441  PP-     Price,  $1.50.     Doubleday,  Hage  &  Co. 

THIS  i*  a  remarkable  human  document,  and  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  it  is  tlie  cheerful,  winsome,  wholesome  spirit  that 
shines  out  in  all  the  pages.  There  is  no  morbidness  and  self- 
pity.  There  are  sad  incidents  to  relate — the  incidentsof  childhood  be- 
•fore  Helen  Keller  had  in  a  measure  broken  down  the  barriers  that  kept 
her  in  the  world,  yet  not  of  it;  the  incident  of  "The  Frost  King,"  a 
little   story   which   she  unconsciously  pla;.ciarized  almost  ///  Mo  ;  and 

others  ;    but    all    these    are    told    so 

simply  and  have  evidently  left  behind 
them  so  little  bitterness  of  sorrow, 
that  they  serve  only  to  heighten  the 
lights  of  the  picture  by  contrast. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts  :  I.,  the  story  ;  II.,  the  letters  ; 
III.,  the  supplemental  account  includ- 
ing letters  of  Miss  Sullivan,  Helen's 
teacher.  We  get  the  story  thus  from 
several  different  angles  and  in  all  its 
interesting  minutiae.  It  is  like  living 
with  the  little  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
girl,  and  witnessing  every  step  in  the 
process  of  her  education,  and  sharing 
all  her  feelings — her  joy  at  the  dis- 
covery that  everything  has  its  own 
name,  her  perplexity  in  understanding 
the  meaning  of  abstract  terms  such  as 
think  and  love,  her  determination  to 
leam  to  talk  by  feeling  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  throat  of  others  and 
imitating  them,  her  elation  when  she  succeeded  in  passing  the  regular 
examinations  for  entrance  into  Radcliffe  College.  From  the  wilful, 
spoiled  little  despot  who  had  to  be  removed  from  all  but  her  teacher  for 
two  weeks  until  she  had  learned  the  lesson  of  obedience,  to  the  Radcliffe 
junior,  studying  higher  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  science,  and  on 
friendly  terms  with  many  distinguished  men  and  women,  such  as 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Senator  Hoar,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  others,  was  a  long  distance  to 
travel  ;  but  it  is  all  too  short  in  the  telling.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  books 
of  the  world,  not  because  of  supreme  literary  excellence,  tho  the  literary 
•quality  is  excellent;  but  because  of  its  uniqueness.  We  get  an  intelli- 
gent view  of  the  world  from  a  new  angle  ;  and  of  how  very  few  books 
that  can  be  said  ! 


HELEN   KELLER. 


A    LITTLE   SCOTCH    BOY. 

Wee  McGreegor.     By  J.  J.  Bell.      Cloth,  4J4  x  (.V^  in.,  173  pp.      Price,  $1. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

WE  understand  that  "  Wee  McGreegor"  was  published  in  England 
at  the  author's  expense  and  made  money  for  him — a  circum- 
stance which  is  unusual  enough  to  be  noted.  The  same  de- 
light in  homely  and  humorous  people  that  has  made  "Mrs.  Wiggs  " 
and  "  Lovey  Mary  "  such  successes  on  this  side  of  the  water  has  caused 
the  success  of  "Wee  McGreegor." 
It  is  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  the 
people  in  this  country  who  enjoyed 
the  prattle  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
"Cabbage  Patch"  will  also  enjoy  the 
talk  of  the  little  Scotch  boy.  There  is 
no  plot,  no  sequence  of  events  of  any 
kind.  There  is  no  motive  and  no 
moral  to  the  book.  It  is  merely  the 
perfectly  natural  talk  of  a  little  boy 
and  of  his  parents,  who  spoil  him 
abominably. 

There  is  no  note  of  exaggeration  or 
burlesque;  it  is  merely  a  very  unpre- 
tentious page  out  of  real  life.  Drama, 
romance,  plot,  and  style  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way;  but  when  ail  is  said 
and  done,  the  thing  which  touches 
every  one's  heart  and  pleases  every 
one  is  simple  and  kindly  human  na- 
ture. It  was  the  homely  wisdom  of  "  David  Harum "  which  people 
cared  for,  in  spite  of  its  bad  construction.  "  Lovey  Mary,"  who  "an- 
swered so  well  to  primming,"  has  won  more  hearts  than  any  other  of  this 
year's  heroines.  So  "  Wee  McGreegor,"  who  is  a  little  glutton  and  no 
hero  in  any  way,  will  find  people  by  the  thousands  to  be  amused  with 
his  commonplace  little  doings,  so  well  described  by  the  author. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  popularity  of  such  books.  They  are 
easy  to  read.  They  do  not  tax  one's  attention.  They  neither  bore  one 
nor  excite  one,  yet  there  is  enough  going  on  to  keep  a  contented  smile 
on  one's  face.  In  a  country  where  people  work  so  hard,  they  want  from 
books  what  they  demand  from  the  theater — a  little  gentle  amusement. 


MORE   LETTERS  OF   CHARLES   DARWIN. 

More  Letteus  of  Charles  Darwin.  A  Record  of  His  Work  in  a  Series 
of  Hitherto  Unpublished  Letters.  Edited  by  Francis  Darwin,  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College,  and  A.  C.  Seward,  Fellow  of  Emtnanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  In  two  volumes.  Cloth,  lY^  x  8J^  in.  ;  vol.  i.  494  pp.,  vol.  ii. 
508  pp.     Price,  $5  net.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

IN  these  new  letters  of  one  so  long  and  well  known,  no  one  expects 
any  new  revelation  or  startling  development.  They  afford  rich 
biographical  material  for  those  who  have  leisure  for  the  patient, 
continuous  study  of  a  great  character.  They  show  how  consuming  a 
passion  scientific  study  had  become  with  Darwin,  so  that  he  utilized  for 
it  all  his  working  time,  sick  or  well,  at  home  or  abroad.  He  was  per- 
petually studying  science,  not  because  he  must,  nor  because  he  had  re- 
solved to,  but  because  he  loved  to.  This  correspondence  thus  affords 
us  one  of  the  finest  possible  examples  of  what  a  man  can  do  who  gives 
his  whole  soul  to  a  single  pursuit.     We  see  also  how  he  utilized  all  his 

friends  for  his  chosen  study,  suggest- 
ing to  every  one  in  the  world  who 
could  help  just  what  help  he  wanted, 
and  what  observations  or  experiments 
would  meet  the  need,  by  this  means 
immensely  widening  his  own  range  of 
research.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
his  imagination  went  on  in  advance, 
forecasting  the  minutest  details  of 
experiments  which  he  could  not  per- 
sonally oversee.  Thus  he  writes  to 
Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett : 

Down,  Feb.  t6  (1867  ?). 
I  want  to  beg  two  favours  of  you. 
I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bow- 
er-Bird discriminates  colours.  Will 
you  have  all  the  coloured  worsted  re- 
moved from  the  cage  and  bower,  and 
then  put  all  in  a  row,  at  some  distance 
from  bower,  the  enclosed  coloured 
worsted,  and  mark  whether  the  bird 
at  first  makes  any  selection.  Each 
packet  contains  an  equal  quantity;  the  packets  had  better  be  separate, 
and  each  thread  put  separate,  but  close  together;  perhaps  it  would  be 
fairest  if  the  several  colours  were  put  alternately — one  thread  be  of  bright 
scarlet,  one  thread  of  brown,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  six  colours.  Will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  whether  the  birds  prefer  one  colour  to 
another  ? 

Numberless  similar  instances  might  be  collected  from  these  volumes. 
These  letters  are  for  the  most  part  to  (occasionally  from)  eminent  men, 
as  Huxley,  Lyell,  Miiller,  Owen,  Wallace,  Asa  Gray,  and  others.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  the  good-fellowship  and  mutual  helpfulness  prevailing 
among  this  company  of  masters,  and  the  kindly  feeling  pervading  their 
intercourse,  as  in  tho  case  of  A.  R.  Wallace,  the  co-discoverer  with 
Darwin  of  evolution,  where  between  smaller  souls  there  might  have 
been  jealousy  and  hostility.  Personal  allusions  of  great  interest  with 
regard  to  the  life  of  the  eminent  naturalist  are  scattered  through  the 
work.  The  compilers  have  wisely  divided  the  letters  into  classes  ac- 
cording to  chief  subjects,  as  Evolution,  Geographical  Distribution,  etc. 
The  volumes  are  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  by  portraits  of  ex- 
ceeding interest. 

THE   LOQUACITY    OF    MAXWELL   GREY. 


CHARLES   DARWIN. 
Courtesy  of  D.  Appleton  &  C( 


Cloth,  5   X   ili 


pp.      Price, 


Richard]  ROSNV.     By    Maxwell  <;re\ 
$1.50.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

IT  is  a  somewhat  unflattering  comment  on  the  quality  of  this  novel 
by  "  Maxwell  Grey  "  (Mrs.  M.  G.  Tuttiet)  that  the  reader  should 
be  primarily  impressed  by  its  length.  A  work  of  fiction  that 
"  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain  "  and  costs  its  author  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  words  for  its 
expression  would  need  to  be  a  gigan- 
tic scheme  not  to  deserve  censure  as 
almost  wantonly  prolix.  The  novel  of 
this  English  writer  which  incited  most 
interest  was  "  The  Silence  of  Dean 
Maitland."  In  this  last  one,  too,  the 
silence  of  the  hero  is  an  undercurrent. 
Where  reticence  is  so  alluring  as  a 
motif,  or  general  color,  it  is  amusing 
to  find  wordiness  a  fault  of  the  story 
based  upon  it.  His  biography  happi- 
ly includes  the  vicissitudes  of  infancy 
and  earliest  childhood,  since  Richard 
is  first  presented  as  a  tall  boy  of  nine, 
violently  wrathful  over  his  mamma's 
second  marriage.  But  from  then  onto 
middle-age,  he  forges  ahead  through 
page  after  page  as  a  Man  of  Sorrows. 
In  a  world  not  so  full  of  joy  as  to  lend 
to  unhappiness  charm  as  relief  to  satiety,  one  is  prone  to  resent  such 
wholesale  largess  of  harrowing  grief.  It  seems  a  mistake  to  offer  it  as 
a  recreation  1 

Maxwell  Grey's  style  is  not  bad,  but  neither  is  it  so  exquisite  or  fas- 
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cinating  as  to  "carry-off"  half  a  thousand  octavo  pages.  Rosny  is  a 
noble  and  manly  fellow  ;  but  if  he  had  been  endowed  a  trifle  more  with 
"horse-sense,"  many  of  his  hardships  would  have  had  no  place  in  his 
life.  He  is  too  good,  in  the  main,  yet  not  good  enough  in  some  very 
important,  tho  almost  commonplace,  duties. 

Arlo  Bates  says  that  "  books  overloaded  w^ith  description  do  indeed 
please  the  unimaginative,  who  like  to  soak  in  warm,  shallow  pools  of 
epithet  and  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  thrilled."  In  which  case, 
this  is  eminently  a  book  for  folk  with  numb  fancy.  But  Stevenson's 
remark  is  more  in  order  here.  "No  human  being,"  he  says,  "ever 
spoke  of  scenery  above  two  minutes  at  a  time,  which  makes  one  sus- 
pect we  hear  too  much  of  it  in  literature."  This  is  certainly  true  of 
Richard  Rosny,  pages  of  which  will  be  blithely  skipped  by  the  major- 
ity  of  its  readers. 

The  character-drawing  is  also  labored  and  not  too  consistent.  Mrs. 
Rosny's  second  marriage  results  in  a  brood  of  children,  and  the  whole 
family,  including  the  step-son  Richard,  find  life  a  burden,  thanks  to  the 
worthless  man  she  has  taken  for  a  husband.  He  finally  becomes  an 
opium  fiend  and  is  gratifyingly  killed  off  midway  in  the  book.  Then 
Richard  gives  up  his  position  in  the  navy  to  "go  into  business,"  at 
which  he  proves  a  phenomenal  success.  All  the  family  shift  their 
natures  and  begin  to  prey  on  him  for  hi.xurious  living.  He  has  a  disas- 
trous love  affair  ;  then,  several  years  later,  marries  another  girl,  whom 
he  neglects  from  that  time  forth  through  his  en^^^'ossing  sense  of  duty 
and  philanthropy  !  The  consequences  are  natural  enough,  and  lead  to 
a  climax  more  bourgeois  than  tragic.  The  author's  sense  of  humor  is 
not  pervasive  enough  to  lighten  the  ponderous  narrative,  just  as  her 
force  is  not  sufficient  to  make  of  Rosny  a  convincing  hero. 


AN     AUTHORITATIVE    WORK     ON     COLUMBUS. 

CiiRisToi'UKK  CoLUMiiUS:  Uis  LiKK,  His  WoKK,  H IS  Rkmains.  By  John 
Boyd  Thacher.  Vol.  I.  Illustrated.  Cloth  and  parchment,  8  x  iiJ4  in., 
670  pp.     Price,  $9  net.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

THIS  elaborately  planned  work  really  comes  within  the  class  which 
Charles  Lamb  describes  as  "  biblia  abiblia,"  or,  in  other  words, 
books  that  are  no  books.  It  is  designed  to  contain  all  the  raw 
materials  that  throw  light  upon  the  career  of  Columbus.  The  materials 
are  in  many  instances  very  raw  indeed.  Not  content  with  giving 
everythmg  relating  to  Columbus  himself,  Mr.  Thacher  in  the  present 
volume  even  goes  the  length  of  biographies  of  his  biographers.  The 
first  accounts  of  the  epoch-making  voyages  were  given  by  Peter  Martyr 

and  De  las  Casas,  consequently  we 
have  as  prolegomena  to  the  life  itself 
very  full  accounts  of  Peter  Martyr  and 
the  Bishop  of  Chiapas.  This  appears 
to  be  outdoing  the  zeal  of  the  ama- 
teur Othello  who  blacked  himself  all 
over. 

When  we  get  to  the  life  itself,  Mr. 
Thacher  is  just  as  thorough,  and  dis- 
cusses all  the  suggestions  that  have 
ever  been  made  as  to  the  birthplace 
and  date  of  birth  of  his  hero.  He 
iiwes  full  accounts — and  this  for  the 
[jresent  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  this  work — of  the  equipment  and 
cost  (amounting,  he  reckons,  to  about 
$7,200)  of  the  three  tiny  vessels  which 
carried  Columbus  and  all  our  for- 
tunes, and  lie  pnjvides  us  with  a  trans- 
lation of  the  journals  in  which  Colum- 
bus wrote  down  his  experiences,  and  hopes,  and  fears.  The  scale  upon 
which  the  work  is  conceived  may  be  judged  from  tlie  size  of  the  first  in- 
stalment, which  takes  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  to  get  Columbus 
safe  back  to  Barcelona  from  his  first  voyage,  without  any  discussion  of 
the  problems  which  the  journals  raise,  and  which  Mr.  Thacher  will 
doubtless  attempt  to  solve. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  regard  to  Columbus's  plans  is  to  determine 
how  far  they  were  suggested  by  the  letter  of  Toscanelli.  As  is  well 
known,  Columbus's  descendants  made  a  great  point  of  the  influence  this 
letter  had  upon  the  navigator's  mind,  in  order  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  discovery  was  no  mere  chance,  but  the  outcome  of  deliberate 
inquiry  and  scientific  investigation.  Mr.  Henry  Vignaud  has  recently 
attempted  to  prove  that  this  letter  was  a  later  invention  and  forgery, 
and  that  no  such  wide,  deep-laid  plans  were  in  Columbus's  mind.  As 
might  be  expected,  Mr.  Thacher  does  not  accept  this  belittlement  of 
his  hero,  and  attemjUs  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Toscanelli  letter 
by  the  well-known  transcript,  claimed  to  be  in  the  very  handwriting  of 
Columbus.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  in  the  present  volume  give  the 
promised  comparison  of  the  handwritings,  and  the  question  still  re- 
mains before  the  courts. 

Altogether,  while  Mr.  Thacher's  work  can  not  claim  to  be  readable, 
the  thoroughness  of  its  apparatus  and  the  completeness  of  its  presenta- 
tion ol  all  the  facts  of  the  case  will  necessarily  make  it  for  a  long  time 
to  come  the  authoritative  work  on  the  great  discoverer. 


J'lIlN   lUiYD  TIIACIIKR. 


THE    UNDER-WORLD. 

The  Risk  of  Riderick  Clowd.     By  Josiuh  Flynt.    Cloth,  5x7^  in.,  370 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.    Uodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

RUDERICK  CLOWD  is  the  biography  of  a  criminal.  It  tells  flow 
the  boy  began  his  life,  what  that  life  was  in  the  reform  school, 
how  he  became  a  first-class  pickpocket  and  thief,  who  his  com- 
panions in  prison  were  and  liow  he  lived  there,  of  the  different  kinds  of 
graft  and  crookedness  he  went  in  for,  and  how  he  settled  down  at  last, 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  into  a  perfectly  respectable 
membcB  of  society.  The  thing  that  no  .-eader  can  help  remarking  in 
this  story  is  that  Ruderick  Clowd, 
ill  spite  of  years  spent  in  debauch, 
throughout  his  life  was  an  honorable 
man,  upright  and  straightforward, 
brave,  willing  to  take  his  punishmeni 
like  a  man — in  fact,  in  his  way,  as  ad- 
mirable a  character,  if  not  so  pictur- 
esque, as  Galloping  Dick  on  his  fa- 
mous mare. 

Mr.  Josiah  Flynt  Willard  has  made 
a  life-study  of  the  ways  of  crooks  and 
tramps,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  lit- 
erary clan  who  can  arise  and  contra- 
dict his  statements  with  any  author- 
ity. So  when  he  makes  his  hero  turii 
out  an  agreeable  philosopher,  practis- 
ing all  the  domestic  virtues,  after  this 
hero  has  spent  fourteen  years  in  vari- 
ous prisons  and  the  rest  in  practising 
his  "  profession,"  we  can  shrug  our 
shoulders,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  such  an  outcome  is 
impossible.  If  as  a  character-study  the  book  seems  dubious,  as  a  picture 
of  the  under-world  it  is  certainly  fascinating.  Mr.  Flynt  has  the  faculty 
of  showing  this  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  live  it.  "  Graft  " 
is  respectable,  successful  thieving  admirable.  Thieving  itself  is  a  legit- 
imate profession,  with  as  many  social  grades  as  law  or  medicine.  One 
of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  book  is  the  relation  of  the  police  to  the 
lawbreakers — these  "  unprofessional  thieves,"  as  Ruderick  Clowd  calls 
them,  crooked  detectives,  police  captains,  and  officers,  who  stand  in 
with  the  thieves  themselves.  The  pictures  of  prison  life,  and  especially 
of  life  in  the  reform  school,  are  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Flynt  is  not  a  more  skilful  writer.  Whenever 
he  branches  out  into  fiction,  the  fiction  becomes  melodrama,  and  he  has 
enough  dramatic  contrast  in  the  material  at  his  command  without  in- 
venting artificial  dramatic  incidents.  For  instance,  it  was  very  un- 
necessary that  Ruderick  should  save  his  half-brother's  life. 


JOSIAU   KLV.NT. 


WHOLESOME   AND    HELPFUL. 

The  Better  Way.  By  Charles  Wagner.  Translated  by  Mary  Louise 
Hendee.  Cloth,  5  x  6J4  in.,  269  pp.  Price,  fi.oo.  MtClure,  Phillips 
Company. 

THOSE  who  have  read  "The  Simple  Life,"  by  this  same  author, 
will  find  in  the  present  volume  much  the  same  sort  of  precept 
and  counsel  toward  ways  and  means  of  living  the  life  of  the 
spirit  as  was  found  in  the  former  volume,  to  which  President  Roosevelt 
called  attention.  The  little  book  is 
most  intimately  helpful,  and  makes 
reading  which  may  with  truth  be 
called  delightful. 

The  diction  is  of  limpid  clearness. 
One  feels  that  the  original  Fremh  in 
which  it  first  appeared  must  have 
been  as  a  mother  tongue  to  the  one 
who  turned  it  into  English.  The  con- 
tents are  arranged  in  sections,  with 
headings  showing  the  reader  where  to 
look  for  counsel  in  every  crisis  of  life 
that  may  assail  him. 

There  is  much  in  the  whole  tone 
that  reminds  one  of  that  time-ap- 
proved volume,  "  The  Layman's 
Breviary."  The  tiiought,  while  of 
the  highest,  is  too  impersonally  spir- 
itual—or, rather,  too  laic — to  give  of-  chaklks  wagner. 
fense  to  the  most  bristling  sect  or 

creed.  Its  tone  and  phraseology  is  quite  distinct  from  that  employed  by 
teachers  of  "  The  New  Thought"— so  called;  yet  its  ethics  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  held  by  New-Thought  advocatesat  their  higiiest 
and  best.  This  spiritual  breadth  and  height,  this  large  catholicity, 
ought,  and  d<jubtless  will,  cimmiend  tlie  book  to  widely  diverse  readers. 
It  is  more  than  a  tonic;  it  is  daily  bread. 
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Classic  Library  of  Famous  Literature 

A  high-sounding  title,  I  hear  you  say.  The  collection  of  a  hundred  MASTERPIECES 
from  the  literature  of  the  world  is  no  easy  task,  to  be  sure — no  hoy's  play  by  any  means. 
No  scrap  pile,  no  **  extracts,"  but  the  whole  of  each  selection  in  its  entirety,  save  three, — 
viz.,  the  '*  Iliad,"  the  "Odyssey,"  and  the  *' yEneid," — which  are,  undoubtedly,  better  for 
abbreviation.  A  splendid  selection  for  anybody's  library,  whether  he  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  not ;   but  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  : 


"% 

WHITE  HOUSE, 

WASHINGTON.                                        MaTch  12,  1903. 

My  Dear  Mr.  De  Berard: 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  your  very  handsome  edition  of  Classic 

Tales.   I  think  it  an  admirable  collection.   I  shall  at  once  give 

it  a  prominent  place  in  my  library. 

With  regard,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  De  Berard,            sX^-J^^-c^-cCr^        /f^-c-^-e^^-^s^-^ 

Merchants'  Association  of  N.  Y. 

Weigh  these  words,  for  they  were  not  idly  written.  Many  other  letters  might  be  produced,  but 
space  costs  money.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  says  to  Mr.  De  Berard  : 
"  Accept  my  compliments  upon  the  rare  literary  taste  and  discrimination  you  have  shown  in  editing  these 
volumes."  What  a  service  to  separate  for  you  the  wheat  from  the  chaff!  The  work  was  done  by  the 
well-known  literary  critic,  Frederick  B.  De  Berard  and  others  of  THE  BODLEIAN  SOCIETY,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  Rossiter  Johnson.  The  book  has  been  approved  after  the 
most  searching  investigation  by  the  INTERNATIONAL  LIBRARY  BUREAU.  It  was  made  to 
sell  at  I70.00  for  the  set  in  10  volumes.  It  IS  SELLING  for  that.  You  may  have  been  canvassed  for 
the  work  at  this  price.  I  convinced  the  officers  of  THE  BODLEIAN  SOCIETY  that  it  would  be 
good  business  for  them  to  sell  an  edition  at  less  money — much  less  money,  for  the  sake  of  introduction. 
I  convinced  them,  I  say.  This  announcement  is  proof  of  the  fact.  Not  to  burden  you  with  details,  the 
short  story  is,  that  I  have,  for  a  consideration,  undertaken  the  task  or  pleasure — call  it  what  you  like — 
of  collecting  a  list  of  purchasers  to  take  the  edition  at  a  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE.  The 
Library  contains  a  goodly  supply  of  handsome  and  truly  illustrative  pictures.  Among  them  is  a  careful 
reproduction  of  the  celebrated  classic  painting  "LIFE  AND  LOVE,"  by  F.  G.  Watts,  R.A.,  which 
was  BANISHED  FROM  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  during  the  Cleveland  Administration  and 
RECENTLY  RESTORED.  Since  it  seems  to  be  customary  to  give  away  SOMETHING  FOR 
NOTHING,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy  of  this  classic  painting,  suitable  for  framing, 
with  my  compliments,  w-hile  sending  you  the  table  of  contents  and  special  offer. 

If  you  be  interested,  send  this  coupon  : 


MR.  JAMES  S.  BARCUS, 

1 1  I  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  to  me,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  the  careful  reproduction  of  the  classic  painting, 
"LOVE  AND  LIFE,"  by  F.  G.  Watts,  R.A.,  WHICH  WAS  BANISHED  FROM  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE  during  the  Cleveland  Admini:;tration  and  recently  RESTORED. 

Also  send  me,   by  mail,    table  of  contents  of  "Classic   Library  of  Famous  Literature,"  of 
which  the  above  picture  is  one  of  the  illustrations. 
Yours  truly, 

NAME.  


P.  O.  ADDRESS. 


Headers  of  The  LiTERi.Rt  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Thk  Ln  rrahy  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"Remembrances  of  Kmerson."  —  John  Albee. 
(Robert  Grier  Cooke,  New  York.) 

"The  Personality  of  Emerson." — F.  B.  Sanborn. 
(Charles  E.  Goodspecd,  Boston,  $5.) 

"Sermons  from  the  Tripod."  —  Addison  M. 
Brownlee.     (Brownlee  &  Cantrell,  Benton,  111.) 

"Visions  and  other  Verse." — Edward  Robeson 
Taylor.     (A.  M.  Robertson,  San   Francisco,  $1.25.) 

"Divinity  and  Man."— W.  K.  Roberts.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 

"The  Fur  Traders  of  the  Columbia  River." — 
Washington  Irving.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"A  Political  History  of  Slavery."  William 
Henry  Smith.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  in  2  vols, 
l4.5onet.) 

"The  Story  of  a  South  African  Newspaper  and 
its  Founder."    ("South  Africa,"  London.) 

"Composition  and  Rhetoric." — Rose  Kavana  and 
Arthur  Beatty.     (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

"Homophonic  Conversations."— C.  B.  and  C.  V. 
Waite.     (C.  V.  Waite  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.) 

"The  Roots  of  the  Socialist  Philosophy."-  Fred- 
erick Engels.     (Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"God's  Children."— James  Allman.  (Charles  11. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"Evenings  in  Little  Russia." — Translated  from 
the  Russian  of  Gogol.  (W.  S.  Lord,  Evanston, 
III.  $1.) 

"One  for  Many."— "Vera."  (J.  .S.  Ogilvie  Pul> 
lishing  Co.,  I0.50.) 

"Caleb,  the  Degenerate."— A  play  in  four  acts  by 
Joseph  a.  Cotter.  (Bradley  &  Gilbert  Co.,  Louis- 
YJlle.  Ky.) 

"The  Siege  of  Youth."- Frances  Charles.  CLit- 
tle.  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Hereward  the  Wake."— Charles  Kingsley.  (J. 
F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  3  vols.) 

"The  Chieftain  and  Satires."- Valentine  Brown, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

"Danish  Life  in  Town  &  Country."— J.  Brocliner. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $i.ao  net.) 

"The  Dominant  Strain."  —  Anna  Chapin  Ray. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Robert  Browning."-G.  K.  Chesterton.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  I0.75  net.) 

"The  Samaritans."— J.  A.  Steward.  (F.  H. 
Revell  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Modern  Civic  Art."— Charles  Mulfonl  Robin- 
son.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  fa. 50  net.) 


►  Linen  Underwear  for  Summer* 

GIVES    LUXURIOUS    COMFORT    IF    MADE    FROM 


Belfast  Mesh  has  remarkable  absorbent 
properties  ;  takes  up  excretions  and  moisture 
quickly  and  evaporates  them  rapidly. 

Belfast  Mesh  may  be  boiled  any  number 
of  times.      Hence  a  clean,  sanitary  garment. 


Belfast  Mesh,  when  it  ha.s  become  wet. 
dries  quickly,  and  body  is  surrounded  by  dry 
fabric  and  dry  air. 

Belfast  Mesh  is  grateful  to  the  skin  and 
comfortable  always. 


1^^.  Send  for  Free  Samples  of  the  Fabric  »— i— 

which  is  made  in  several  weights  and  in  two  styles,     (i)   Natural  linen  (buff)  recommended 
as  more  durable  and  absorbent.     (2)   White  — the  linen  bleached. 

OUR  FREE  BOOK  is  handsome  and  convincing.  It  goes  into  the  subject  thoroughly  and  is  designed 
for  thinking  people  who  desire  comfort  with  health.  The  only  forcible  objection  to  mesh  underwears  has  been 
that  they  "  7vear  out  too  quickly."  We  guarantee  that  Belfast  Mesh  will  wear  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the 
purchaser  or  refund  money. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  or  sent  direct  by  mail  if  your  dealer  won't  supply  It. 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO.  Inc.,     ■     lU  Mechanic  Street,  PouRhkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


[ncycles  jfor  Cripple 


En*bla  thoie  hflplnii  In  Iowit  Jiinln  to  ko  kboul  with 
attiulute  c:»ii  niiil  roijifort.  I'«ni  ii  [.t„  cmiHii)  ki  uakk. 
Noliolou,  \\v.\\\  riiiiiiliiii.      Strung,  ■lui|ili<,  m(o.      Our 

Illustrated  Catalojfue  Free. 

Khowi    nmiiy    triryeloi    iiikI    Invnlid  clinlri  ipM-lKllr 

duiiHDoa  lur  tho  ronitort  of   cri|  (Iri  anU    iiiTsUd* 

li..Mr*vor«llll<'U'<l.     A.l.lr.'M 

THK  WORTIIlNiiToN  MK(1  CO.    Dcfi.  c,  Klyrl».0. 

[HucctM«r«  10  f  ftj  TrIcjcU  ftatl  InTklld  Cb*lr  Oa. J 


ATENT  SECURED 


Or    F"©©   f^cturned 


Kii««>.|.ln|.in  n.  I..  |.«lri,lAl.:lll v.  S-1..I  f..r  (iul.li.  ilo-^k  mn.l  Wl„l 
t"  llivciil.  (liiol  |..il.n.  -.IImi..  U.iir.l  f.  r  (r,,.  <li.ltlliMll..n.  l'«l.  nljl 
n-.tirr.l  l.v  ii>  «.l>rrUi>o.l  \n-    III  l'»l>'lil   I',.  '  ..r.l.  S.Mii  ii  (  <.rv  h  KO. 

EVANS,  WILKCNB  A  CO.,  660  F  St.,  Wkihlngton.  D.  0. 


Can  you 
sell  a  good 
security? 

The  Oro  Oratidc  Mines  Co..  who  own  the 
Krtat  Oro  Grande  Mine  in  Arizona,  desire  to 
place  their  Treasury  Slock  through  Agents 
and  want  to  .secure  men  of  character, 
standing  and  energy  to  act  as  their  agents 
to  present  the  proposition  to  investors. 

Tills  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  become 
identified  with  one  of  the  very  best  propo- 
sitions, and  secure  good  compensation  if 
you  can  reacli  good  substantial  investors 
as  only  subscriptions  of  $75.00  and  up  are 
taken.     For  particulars  wrrite  or  call 

GEO.  E.  SANDERS.  Sales  Agent 
1236-36   Broad    Exchange  Building,  New  York 


Moneyldeas 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  New  Colossus. 

By  Emma  I.azaki  s. 
[A  bronze  tablet  was  placed  inside  the  pedestal 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  a    few  days  ago  bearing 
the  name   of  Emma   Lazarus  and    the   following 
sonnet  written  by  her  in  1SS3.] 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame. 
With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to  land  ; 
Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates  shall  stand 

A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame. 

Ls  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Exiles.     From  her  beacon-hand 
Glows  world-wide  welcome;  her  mild  eyes  com- 
mand 

The  air-bridged  harbor  that  twin  cities  frame, 
"Keep,  ancient  lands,  your  storied   pomp!"  cries 
she 

With  silent   lips.       "Give  me  your    tired,    your 
poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me, 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door  !  " 

Song. 

By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
Is  there  no  ending  of  song  ? 
Will  time  forever  unloosen 
New  birds  of  singing  for  flight — 
Gold-plumed,  broad-pinioned  and  strong 
To  waken  the  heart  of  the  night 
With  singing  and  showering  light  ? 

Is  there  no  ending  of  m.irth  ? 

Will  time  forever  unloosen 

Fresh  founts,  clear-bubbling  and  bright. 

From  the  drainless  j-outh  of  the  earth 

To  spray  all  the  heart  of  the  night 

With  laughter  and  showering  light  ? 

Is  there  no  ending  of  grief? 
Will  time  forever  unloosen 
Gray  buds  that  wither  to  white 
And  fall  as  the  fading  leaf. 
And  sigh  iu  the  heart  of  the  night 
Or  shiver  in  showering  light? 

Yes,  mirth  and  grieving  will  end? 
But  song  will  upgathering  mingle 
Their  perishing  beauty  and  might. 
And  tears  and  laughter  will  blend 
To  shatter  the  heart  of  the  night 
With  singing  and  showering  light. 

—  T/ie  Sattirday  Revierv  ( London). 

On  the  Hill. 

By  James  Herbkrt  Morse. 
Eleven  o'clock  !    The  Sunday  bells 

Have  slowlj-  tolled  the  parson  in. 
A  lively  tan-ta-ra-ra  tells 

The  house  is  hushed,  the  hymns  begin. 
Sweet  old-time  scene,  when  multitudes 

On  multitudes  thus  sat  apart. 
And  heaven  in  happy  interludes 

Descended  on  the  human  heart  ! 

Now  I  outside  upon  the  hill 

Lie  level  with  the  dial-plate. 
And  memory  turns  the  hands,  until 

They  point  me  to  a  golden  date  : — 
The  belfry  and  the  bells  the  same  ; 

The  day,  the  ver  j-  hour, — eleven, 
When  through  the  open  windows  came 

Those  harmonies  that  rang  to  heaven. 
When  Lyde's  voice,  of  all  the  choir, 

Came  rounded,  rich,  and  full  and  sweet, 
The  sunbeams  danced  upon  the  spire 

With  all  their  little  silver  feet. 
Across  the  spicery  of  flowers 

The  very  birds  leaned  down  to  see, 
And  while  she  sang,  withheld  their  powers. 

Which,  other  times,  were  heaven  to  me. 

O  Lyde,  thou  art  singing  still ; 

Thine  upward  eye,  and  sunn5'  hair. 
That  once  made  heaven  of  this  hill — 

I  doubt  not  thev  make  heaven  elsewhere. 


Yihy   "Steel"    Office 

BEquipntent  7 
Because  it  guards  ycnir  in- 
terests aiul  preserves  the 
peace  in  yoiirestabiislinient 
by  protecting  all  papers 
and  documents  from  fire, 
water,  dust,  mice,  rats, 
germs,  etc.  Our  Metal 
Furniture  (Filing  Cabinets, 
(]ard  Indexes,  Desks  and 
Tables)  is  tlie  "  Armor 
plate  of  modern  business." 
If  Interested  write  for  particulars 
The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 

JI.lul   (liliiiu-H.    Hr.|.rooHns.    HooniiL-,    M.liiiu-.    .-I.'. 


KLIP  BINDER 


Kl.ll'S  iiiul  til 
RINDKll.  You  can  ct 
biiui  a  volume  in  ton 
removable.  Sample  do 
mailed  for  75  rents,  t'l 


KLIP 
■IT  a  nmtraznu'  or 
si'cnnds.  Instantly 
L-n  Klips,  Willi  keys. 
1  er  prIce-liHl  free. 


H.  BALLARD,  327.Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SECTIONAL 
Book-Casfs' 

AND 

FILINU    C&BIMCTS 


Roller-hfaring  non- 
binJing  Joors,  rcino- 
uihle  (to  cle.i  n  or 
repbcehr(.kirn  Kl^^^) 
li)  Hiniply  iiiibook- 
iiiK.  Nu  iinslKlitly 
Iron  bnnds  or  pro- 
truilinif  shelves,  Sec- 
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ogether  that  appearance 
s  th.it  of  solid  case.  We 
:  the  Only  SrctinnnI  Hook- 
case  Makers  enlitleil  to  use  (he 
trmle-mark  o(  the  <irunil  Itaplils  t'liriiUure  As'oelation  which 
means  the  besl.  Sold  only  tlirough  dealers.  If  no  de.iler  in  your 
town  write  us.  Send  for  lllnslraled  ('alalu);ue  1,  showing 
different  si^es. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO..  r»°f 

Xcw  Kiielnnd  Depot,  lliS  I'orlliind  8t.,  lioMton. 


WANTED 


Active,  educated  men  of 
business  ability  who  wish  to 
earn  $40  per  week  or  more.  Give  age,  experi- 
ence, references.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  NewYork. 
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\  \  \ 


HENRY  B.HYDE 


J.W.ALEXANDER 

PRCSIDENT  .  \ 


J.H  HYDE 

l/ICE  PRESIDENT 


Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be    -wise. 


MAKE  HAY  WHILE         \         ^ 
THE  SUN  SHINES"  \ 

An  Endowment  policy  in  the  Equitable 
makes  money  for  you  —  and  at  the 
same  time  protects  your  family.  , 

But  you  can  only  secure  it  while  the 
sun  of  good  liealtli  is  shining. 


Apply  to  GACEE.TARBELL.2!!°  Vice  President 


For  full  information  fill  out  coupon  below,  or  write 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  of  the  United  States 

120  Broadway,  New  York.  Dept.  No.  56. 
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COLORADO,  the  land  of 
blue  sky  and  perfect 
weather,  the  region  of  lofty 
mountains  and  picturesque 
valleys,  where  there  is  always 
vigor  In  the  air  and  tonic  in 
the  breezes,  where  it  is  a  joy 
to  be  alive.  This  is  the  en- 
trancing region  to  which  vou 
are  invited  by  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

AND 

Union  Pacific  Line 

Low  rates  for  lr;ivel,  moderate  charges 
for  board,  and  excellent  train  service, 
Chicago  to  Denver,  are  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  you.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  complete  information. 


1    I'Mh-.  ATl.k.i    >ir.-iit 
nion  I'lirin'  llnllrrad 
Omaha,  >i>b. 


V.  A.   MIM.KR 

«hlragi>.  NllaaiikiT  *  SI.  Paul 
lUllnat,  l'hlra«a. 


„  SAFETY 
■X  RAZOR 


The  only  safety  mior  civinir  pc- 
fect   and  immedulc  adjusinicnt  nl 
bl.iHe    f'lr    ordni-iry   or    (or    close 
sli.ivinK.     K.isily   clcined.      Sold 
under    l)indini;    pii.ir.intrc  to  suit 
you— we  t.iWc  .ill  llie  ri.sk. 

Price  $2,  in  Enameled  Box 

.Sets  in   c.i»e»,  from  i  to  7  hl.ides ; 
alv)  cj»rs  cimi.iinini{  com|iletc  »liav- 
ine  KiiltilH.  ^llo«n  in  our 
Mnndsnmc  Itooklet,  mailed  free. 

I         •  dnffon"   i^    for    s.ilr    Lv  all 
dual   :   ,  or  sent  on  receipt  ot  price. 
(iKin  ON  ClTLfiRV  CO.     KKhK  (6  Kro.^dwn^ .  New  \  ork 


iiut  I,  with  thinking  quite  foriurn, 

With  winter  in  my  beard,  abide, 
.\nd  now,  as  then,  on  Sunday  morn, 

\  far-off  listener,  lie  outside. 

—  In  May  Scribner's  Magazine. 

A  May  Morning. 

Hy  Frank  Dkmisikk  Sherm.\n. 
What  mngic  flutes  are  these  that  make 

Sweet  melody  at  dawn. 
And  stir  the  dewy  leaves  to  shake 

Their  silver  on  the  lawn? 

What  miracle  of  music  wrought 

In  shadowed  proves  is  this.> 
All  ecstasy  of  sound  upcau^ht, — 

Song's  apotheosis ! 

The  dreaming  lilies  lift  their  heads 

To  listen  and  grow  wise  ; 
The  fraj^rant  roses  from  their  beds 

In  sudden  beauty  rise: 

Enraptured,  on  the  eastern  hill, 

A  moment,  halts  the  sun  ; 
Day  breaks  ;  and  all  again  is  still  : 

The  thrushes'  song  is  done! 

—In  May  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Passer-by. 

By  CHARI-OTTE   ELIZ.^BETH    WEI.L.S. 
I  passed  a  house  one  summer  day,— 
The  busy  street  in  sunshine  lay  : 
I  heard  a  song,  so  sweet  and  gay. 
Like  that  of  some  bright  maid  at  play  ; 
I  smiled  as  I  went  on  my  wa}-. 

And  when  upon  that  summer  day, 
The  somber  street  in  shadow  lay, 
I  heard  a  moan,  a  sob,  a  cry. 
My  soul  was  sad  in  sympathy; 
I  wept  as  I  went  on  my  way. 

A  smile,  a  tear  that  summer  day, 

And  whiit  iheir  meaning,  who  shall  say.' 

For  some  were  bright  and  some  were  gay, 

And  some  in  darkest  shadow  lay  ; 

The  world,  unheeding,  went  its  way. 

—  In  May  Harper's  Magazine. 

PERSONALS. 

Secretary  Moody  ati  a  Walter.— A  good  story 
is  told  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  oi  Secre- 
tary Moody  while  he  was  visiting  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico  : 

While  the  Dolphin  was  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan, 
she  was  visited  daily  by  the  natives.  One  of  iheni, 
feeling  thirsty,  turned  to  a  man  in  white  and  wear- 
ing a  s  )rt  of  naval  cap,  ami  said,  "  I'll  have  a  drink 
of  water."  The  man  hurried  away  without  a  word, 
and  .soon  returned  with  the  water,  which  the  na- 
tive drank.  The  man  in  white  then  took  the  glass 
back  to  the  cabin. 

While  he  was  gone  an  American,  who  had  seen 
the  whole  procedure,  said  to  the  native,  "  Vou 
ought  to  have  tipped  that  fellow."  The  native 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a  coin,  but  mildly  pro- 
tested, "  Why  should  I?"  And  the  American  sai'' 
"  Because  that  was  Mr.  Moody,  the  Secretary  c: 
the  Navy." 

It  was  true,  and  when  the  Secretary  emerged 
from  the  cabin  the  native's  profuse  apologies  were 
made  as  only  one  of  the  I.al  in  race  can  make  them, 
while  the  Secretary  laughingly  tried  to  put  the 
Porto  Rican  at  his  case. 

Wliy  SMlvinl  ri»y«'«I.  —  John  S.  Crcllin,  an 
actor  of  long  experience,  who  played  leadinK 
parts  with  Tommaso  Salvini,  relates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  in  an  appreciation  of  the  great  acto; 
in  a  recent  numtjcr  of  The  Outlook  : 

At  the  opening  of  our  thiee  weeks'  engagement 
in  San  l'"ranciBco  Salvini  w.is  takrn  with  a  severe 
Ihioal   difRcnlty   which   prcvunled    his  public    ap- 

RARE   AND   STANDARD    BOOKS 

I  nlal.. «■-'«.  Imiv     I  l:..,.k«  I  ni.lms.cl 

r.  U  .  JOIINMON,  It  I  ual  I 
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TEA  WITH  MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

» nfl  a  stately  function  enjoved  anmni:  tlie  rli-h  fiirnl^hlnKaof 
»lii>'li  this  t'oloniul  itnn  chair  U  a  pure  example.  In  Harrll 
I.catluT  ( iiai  s  tlu-  f>tri>ii)r,  Knirefnl  I1111-"  of  the  Ueorgian  and 
ini  iv  "-oulhiTii  p<'rio,l.s  Hie  oiiiiiliinrd  «lih  the  (rioucst  com- 
f  irl  that  m'"ltrn  iinreiniitj  can  ilevlw.  Jlanv  iMvoiliful  iUtiaoM 
and  much  that  Id  Intcrcstiiiir  al>t>ut  (tood  npholKteiy  nnil  nne 
leather  In  our  catalogue.  Vn  e  on  icqucm.  We  make  only 
leather  chaird.  couchen  and  (lavcn|>ort«.  A"mM  dirret  frtnn  fne- 
tori/,  on  approval,  under  Ihf  slrongml  ponsihlr  tinarantrf. 
Frelirht  prcpniil  or  ca«h  dlx-oiint. 
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202  Columbia  St.,  £prlngflcld,  O. 
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pearancc  f»r  a  tin">e.  While  thus  suffering,  he  re- 
ceived a  cablegram  from  Italy  apprising  him  of 
the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  death  of  a  beloved 
brother.  Our  manager  /'t»  /«•/«.,  who  was  less 
reflective  than  excitable,  gave  to  the  public  as  a 
reason  for  Salvini's  failure  to  appear,  not  tli.it  he 
was  ill,  but  that  his  grief  over  the  death  of  his 
brother  was  so  deep  as  to  prevent  his  playing. 
This  was  placarded  before  the  theater,  and  the 
shrewd  local  manager,  taking  advantage  of  the 
error,  insisted  upon  having  every  cent  of  the 
receipts  which  were  realized  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  engagement  to  compensate  him 
for  the  non-appearance  of  the  star.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  was  upheld  by  the  courts,  which  assumed 
that  while  a  sore  throat  or  other  physical  disabil- 
ity was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  an  actor's  failure  to 
appear,  grief,  in  and  of  itself,  was  no  bar  to  a 
performance,  tho  illness  superinduced  by  such 
grief  would  be. 

I  met  the  manager  one  day  during  this  halt  in 
our  affairs,  and,  noticing  that  he  was  excited, 
asked  him  the  reason  for  it. 

"I  have  just  received  a  terrible  shock  from  Sal- 
vini,"  he  said.  "I  went,"  he  continued,  "to  the 
Signor's  room  to  inquire  after  his  health.  I 
prayed  all  the  way  upstairs  that  a  decided  change 
for  the  better  had  taken  place.  But  as  I  ap- 
proached his  door,  I  heard  him  groaning  most 
awfully,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  like  an  elephant, 
yes,  like  a  menagerie.  I  stopped  outside,  over- 
come with  despair  and  fright.  But  the  situation 
was  desperate.  Salvini's  contract  called  for  a 
thousand  dollars  anight  and  a  third  of  the  gross 
receipts.  It  had  taken  thus  far  all  the  surplus 
money  realized  from  Madame  Nevada's  concert 
tour,  under  the  same  management,  to  keep  us  on 
our  feet,  and  if  Salvini  should  fail  to  appear  dur- 
ing at  least  the  last  week  of  the  engagement,  it 
would  be  a  problem  how  to  get  the  company 
home.  Two-thirds  of  the  subscription  for  scats 
have  been  withdrawn.  The  world  at  large 
might  recover  even  from  the  death  of  the  maestro, 
but  the  company  not  so  easy,  three  thousand 
miles  from  home— as  well  as  a  million.  Well,  I 
wailed  at  the  door,  trembling,  but  as  the  groans 
seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  entering  the  room  without  knock- 
ing. Salvini  ceased  his  pacing— he  was  at  bay. 
•Alas!'  I  stammered,  'what  is  it  ?  I  know  you 
are  worse.  You  will  not  be  able  to  p'ay.  What 
shall  we  do?' 

"'No,'  said  Salvini,  '  3-ou  are  wrong.  I  shall 
play,  must  play  for  you,  the  company,  the  public, 
myself.' 

"'  Ah,  then  you  will  plaj' ! '  I  exclaimed,  rubbing 
my  hands  together,  for  I  dared  not  applaud,  as  I 
felt  prompted  to  do,  so  great  was  my  relief. 

"'What  shall  hinder?'  growled  Salvini,  as  he 
eyed  me  dubiously. 

"'But  you  are  in  pain!'  I  hesitated,  as  I 
thought,  not  of  the  pain,  but  of  a  way  to  escape 
from  him  and  vent  my  gratitude  outside. 

"'Pain,'  he  responded,  'yes  here,'  and  slapped 
his  hand,  not  on  his  anatomy,  but  his  purse.  '  The 
doctor  has  just  been  here  and  has  ordered  me 
more  medicine.' 

"'  But  that  is  no  great  calamity,'  I  ventured. 

"'No,' he  grumbled,  '  the  medicine  is  no  calam- 
ity, but  the  price  is  ;  it's  a  dollar  a  bottle.'  " 

Hetty  Green's  Retort.— Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  of 
New  York,  even  in  her  youth,  had  a  way  of  taking 
care  of  her  own,  says  the  New  York  Times.  A 
Vermont  neighbor  relates  that  while  she  was 
living  on  her  New  England  farm  she  had  for  a 
neighbor  a  particularly  unneighborly  old  bach- 
elor. 

One  day,  while  the  threshers  were  at  work  on 
her  wheat  crop,  the  winnowing  fan  broke  and  she 
sent  over  in  great  haste  to  borrow  her  neighbor's 
machine. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "Mrs.  Green  may 
use  the  fan,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  allow 
my  implements  to  be  taken  from  my  farm.  The 
machine  is  in  the  barn,  and  she  may  bring  her 
grjiin  there  to  be  winnowed,"  an  offer  it  was  mani- 
fest! v  impossible  to  accept. 

Mrs.  (ircen   had  not   forgotten    the   implied   re- 
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The  Most  Desirable  Property 

In  111.'  vl.'iiiitv  --f  O  roil  tor  'Now  I'ork  can  liosocu'-od  upon  terms  placiuK  it  within  reach  of  anyone  sucking  a  II  Igh  <'lui>« 
Koul  Kaluto  lll^ol•l^■ollt  v  liirli  is  l...iiiul  to  ii'iiini  iiiMiiy  f   III  in  |iii>llts. 

ur  proper  lU*f»  UPC  «t  New  \  urU'ntlirowliuld  -:i.*)  ininuu-s  from  the  throat  conimereialand  financial  con  tei-s  of  (ho  city 

GRANTWOOD=ON=HUDSON 
AND  MORSEMERE 

arc  illrcetly  oppo»lto  Grant's  Tomb  nnil  lilvorolde  Drive,  tho  Geographical  Center  of  Manliattanand  but  ISminutrs 
di  t.*nt.  Maeadani  streets,  tl  ii;  walks,  cm  1).  "iili  r,  i;»s.  uni  xccll  d  seweraire  .\vsleiii.  Beautirul  parkfl  completed  and 
others  in  constructiuu.  ilaiidsoiiie  schools  and  churches.  $7000. uu  new  K.  U.  Station.  Trolleys  in  operation  and  more 
couiracted  for. 

05  n.-w  liomes  built  in  GRANTWOOD  in  the  last  2  years  and  22  at  MOItSK.MKRK  within  last  12  months  Lnts 
similar  to  thos«-sidd  in  1899  for  SI.']!!  (in  now  selling  at  $9.'j0  iin.   Values  have  doubled  and  should  doubleagain  inan<  therlt  years. 

Lois  ut  .MOKSK.U  I  l<  K,  iji.t.->o  to  it1W\.  At  GK  AN  r\V«»OI>,  I|I70<»  to  i^-j,OOU,  (all  lots2.'>  x  loii) ;  as  desirable 
for  residential  pill  po>es  as  Ih.'se  s.'ld  for  sunie  price  in  llaikin  or  l!ron.\  (in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City)  ten  years 
ago,  wliich  no"  In  iiiif  fr.  in  $t,'>i)0  to  S'Ji'.nnO  I'licli. 

EA8V  I'AVMKNTH:  4llo  down  und  ifi^  monthly,  for  lots  nnder  ^700. 

Those  properties  hnvo  n'r-nrty  proven  their  profit  pos>lhtlilleH ;  bnt  to  deiiionntrate  our  faith  In 
their  f'nture  luerenxe,  «o  nlll  irn.  riinlee  tlinl  if  the  iielniil  inereUHed  value  v\ltliin  two  .^enm 
from  yonr  purohnse  !■«  not  eqnul  tti  l."*  i>er  <'eiit.  per  aiinuni  ••ii  your  eiisli  liivoMitneiit  i  um  dt-lor- 
mlned  l>y  the  price  lit  whb  h  we  are  nelllnic  Mimllur  lotn  iil  t  liut  lime)  we  will   refund  the  entire 

a.imIi  niilil  iiM.   u'Ifli  iiiioi-t'Mt   lit  4i  ni>rf.f>iil. 


cusli  puld  US,  w  Ilk  interest  ut  ti  per 


If  interested  we  will  give  you  a     ►"    1^  I 


TRIF*    TO     IME:\A/     YORK 


k 


MoliMMl  RK  SCHi 


payintr  your  railroad  fare  both  ways  for  the  purpose  of  having  you  inspect 
our  property.  But  don't  delay.  Reserve  lots  at 
once,  and  thereby  secure  them  at  present  prices, 
as  till  lots  advance  ten  percent,  on  or  before 
Jii  v  1st.  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  in- 
cluding testimonials  from  buyers  w  lio  liiive  tii- 
reudy  sold  ut  u  proOt,  photographic  views,  etc. 

COLUMBIA    INVESTMENT 
&  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

1131  Broadway,        New  York  City 

Capltiil  unit  Snriiliin  .tsvpli 

$»».'•,  13;. )'>t>  ^iCi'J,  lil.H;  KeSIDKNCK  ON  PKOI'KHTY 


Hutchins   Horizontal 

Roller  Swing 

Absolutely  new,  better  than  an  electric  fail 
in  hot  weather.  Operates  as  easy  as 
a  Rocking -Chair.  Delightful  motion. 
Guaranteed  not  to  make  you  sick. 

Special  Discount  on  First  Swing  to  Introduce  Where 
we  Have  no  Agent. 

Local  Agents  Wanted.  Y^^^l 

Travelers  wanted  to  carry  as  a  side  line.     Handsome 
one-pound  aluminum  model  furnished.     Address 

HUTCHINS  ROLLER  SWING  CO.,  Box  105,  Alton,  IH. 


f 


THE  ALLISON 

INVALID  CHAIRS 

enable  the  convalescent 
to  move  about  the  house 
and  out  on  the  lawn  piving 
him  the  benefit  of  the  invig- 
orating spring  air  and  sun- 
shine.    {Booklet  free.) 

W.  D.  ALLISON  CO. 

901  N.  Ala.  St.,  Indianapolis 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  cairile  power  li?ht  cost- 
ing only  2cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Bri(.'hter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Din.  Nu  Grease.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanitd  E»erjwliere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST   AND    BEST 

^ra7^^froS='^548  to«5.000 

More  brilliant  than   pas  or  electricity.    Costs  less 

than  kerosene.     Suited  for  any  building  anywhere 

Write  for  booklet  T 


TO      IIMVESTORS 

Money  invested  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  safe  and 
pays  3U  per  cent.  A  small  inve.slnicnl  nowgious  into  a  large 
flock  ill  a  few  years.  <  iv.  r  aiK)  .Men,  VVonien  and  Children  now 
have  Cat'le  and  Sheep  on  oir  Itanehes.  Write  for  Annual 
Report,  a  most  inteiestiiig  document. 


Montana  Co-0pe-:tiv3  Ra-ch  Co. 
writing:  to  advertisers. 


Great  Falls,  Montana 
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Color  Schemes 

For 
Paint- 
ing. 
Free 

If  you  plan  painting  soon,  send 
us  a  photo,  blue-print,  or  descrip- 
tion of  your  house  and  grounds  and 
surroundings,  and  we  will  send 
absolutely  free  several  suggestions 
prepared  by  experts,  for  color  plans, 
with  samples  of  actual  colors. 

Do  not  fail  to  consider  these  suggestions. 
They  are  of  greatest  value. 

HARRISON    BROS.    &  CO..  INC. 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  New  York. 


Keep  Out  the  Sun — Let  In  the  Air 

VUUOR  PORCH  SHADES 

m.ikc  your  home  life  delij;htful  and  enjoyable  on 
the  hottest  days — add  practically  another  room  to 
your  house — the  coolest  and  most  comfortable  of 
.ill  in  summer  -ide.il  for  enti-rtiininK,  i)crfect  for 
pleasure.  Kasy  to  raise  or  lower.  Made  in  artis- 
tic colors  to  harmonize  with  your  decorations. 
Very  iricxi)ensive  ;  most  economical. 

VUDOR  LAWN  PAVILIONS 

are  strong,  durable,  cozy  ;  inclose  28  so.  ft.  Six 
sides  equipped  with  Vudor  Shades,  each  of  which 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  .is  desired. 

H'rite/or  "  Story  0/  (Sotii/ort  "     It's  frre. 

HOUOH  SHADK  CORPORATION 

J5  .McKey  lilvd..  -  Janesville,  Wis.,  I).  5.  A. 


^ 


DO    YOU   WANT   CASH 

Real  Estate  or  Business? 

I  <-an  k''t  11  f.ir  v. hi.  .s.-ihI  ml-  full  ilimr  in 
IK. II  mill  loHi'bt  la^li  pMi...  Mr  inrlliixiM 
iliirir  rioiii  all  otlu-rn.  My  iiMlio  ix  Ih-iuI 
i|imi  tiTK  for  rimli  hiiyiTn.  Mnkcn  no  illtrcr- 
i-ufi-  uhiTi- villi  nrc  liwnlcil.  Wrlti-to.day. 
hjitulillxlii'il  IXKI.      Ilunk  refiTfrn-cfl. 

^___  Flt\NK    I".   €'I.KVF.I„\M», 

Itcal  KbUiUi  Kxiiert,     7818  Ailiiiiin  Kxpii-M  IliilMInK,  flili-ntto. 


GINSENG 


II.  >iii.i.».  iiii 


nofik  free,  tolllnir 
liiiw  to  Invf-rt  III 
till  (ilnnniK  In 
'liKirMiiiilcloiiIil)- 


I.OHl.  1111,1.,' .\.  V. 


fiisal  wheti  the  old  bachelor  sent  his  hired  man 
over  one  morning  to  borrow  her  side-saddle  for 
the  use  of  a  visiting  relative. 

"I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  favor  him,"  was  the 
word  sent  back  by  the  astute  Mrs.  Green,  "but  I 
never  allow  anything  I  own  to  be  carried  off  the 
farm.  My  saddle  is  hanging  acioss  a  beam  in  the 
barn  loft.  Tell  Mr.  Hiowne  to  send  his  aunt  over. 
.•<he  may  ride  there  as  long  as  she  likes." 

How  Uii  Chaillu  FoilftI  tho  IMottera.— While 

the  late  Haul  Du  Chaillu  w:is  teaching  French  in 
the  Oarmel  School,  Cainiel,  N.  Y.,  says  Helen 
Evertson  Smith  in  T/t4f  Indfpendetit,  he  was  often 
ridiculed  by  the  boys  and  girls,  and  also  by  other 
teachers,  for  his  queer  English,  his  diminutive 
size,  and  his  acts  of  kindness.  Some  of  the  boys 
once  organized  a  plot  against  Du  Chaillu,  but  he 
tactfully  frustrated  its  execution  : 

The  design  had  been  to  take  him  from  his  bed, 
lie  him  in  a  blanket,  and  toss  him  from  hand  to 
hand,  like  an  apple  in  a  handkerchief,  down  four 
long  flights  of  stairs,  out  upon  the  snow,  and  then 
down  the  steep  hillside,  until  be  should  be  finally 
soused  in  the  icy  waters  of  Lake  Glenida.  Long 
afterward  this  was  told  by  one  of  the  youngest  of 
those  implicated. 

Boys  love  a  feast.  Fifty  years  ago,  and  in  the 
then  gone-to-pieces  condition  of  this  school, 
"  treats  "  of  any  kind  were  rare.  Whether  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  no  one  ever  knew,  on  the  evening 
before  the  bitter  February  night  on  which  the 
most  unjovial  trick  was  to  h.ive  been  played,  Mr. 
Du  Chaillu  appeared  at  the  seminary's  door  in  a 
wagon  laden  with  stores  of  the  good  things  which 
boys  love — turkeys,  pies,  tarts,  cakes,  fruits,  and 
candies,  all  ready  for  the  table.  The  feast  was 
held  with  great  jollity  in  liis  class-room  in  the  lop 
story  of  the  building,  and,  of  course,  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  plot.  The  boys  were  heartily 
ashamed  of  themselves  and  the  abetting  teachers 
ought  to  have  been  so,  if  they  were  not.  This 
kindly  and  apparently  (and  it  may  have  been 
really)  unsuspecting  act  of  kindness  turned  the 
tide.  I  left  the  school  not  very  long  afterward, 
but  have  been  told  that  from  that  time  onward 
"  the  liltle  Frenchman  "  received  a  good  measure 
of  the  formal  respect  and  a  gi  eat  deal  of  the  gen- 
uine affection  which  were  justly  his  due. 

Carnegie  Won  the  Ilace.  —  When  Andrew 
(."arnegie's  parents  first  came  to  America  from 
Scotland,  saj's  Success,  they  went  to  East  Liver- 
pool, 0.,  to  stay  with  some  relatives.  Their  son 
was  about  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
was  an  object  of  considerable  interest  to  the  boys 
of  the  neighborhood. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
lie  went  with  his  cousin  to  visiL  William  and 
Michael  Fisher,  who  lived  on  a  f.irm  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  The  four  boys  spent  some 
time  in  e.\aniining  the  pet  rabbits  and  other  ob- 
jects of  interest,  and,  at  length,  when  they  were 
all  standing  at  the  top  of  a  grassy  slope,  William 
Fisher  challenged  Carnegie  to  a  foot-race.  "Well," 
said  Andrew,  "yon're  a  lot  taller  than  I  am,  and 
your  legs  are  longer,  and  I  believe  you  can  beat 
me,  but  I'll  race  you  just  the  same." 

The  two  boys  started,  and,  us  Andrew  had  fore- 
seen, the  I'-fsher  boy  easily  outran  him.  The  liltle 
Scotchman  was  by  no  means  discouraged  because 
the  chances  seemed  all  against  him,  but  kept  run- 
ning. About  half-way  down  the  slope  the  Fisher 
boy  stopped,  considering  it  useless  to  run  furtiier. 
To  his  surprise,  Carnegie  continued  his  race,  and 
.'irrived  at  the  bottom  f'lr  ahead  of  him.  "That's 
not  fair,"  said  Fisher,  "  because  I  stopped." 

"Yes,  I  knew  you'd  stop,"  wiid  Carnegie  in  re 
ply,  "  and  that's  the  reason  1  kept  on  running. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  fable  of  the  turtle  and 
the  hare  ?" 


Sky  Cleaning.— 'Akky  'Akwins  (just  mei) 
" 'Ow  is  it  the  sky  is  so  much  clearer  in  New 
York  than  hit  is  in  Lunnon  ?  " 

Night  Hawk  :  "Oh,  we  have  sky-scrnpers  in 
New  York."— Brooklyn  I.il'f 


O  Vr  land  or  sea,  where  'er  you  be 
take 


HORLICKs 


A  compact,  convenient  lunch — high- 
ly nutritious — ready  in  a  nioment — pure, 
rich  milk  and  the  extract  of  malted 
grain,  condensed  to  powdered  form — 
prepared  with  either  hot  or  cold  water 
— always  healthful  and  invigorating— 
a  delicious  food  drink — invaluable  in 
car  or  sea-sickness. 


Used  and  sold  everywhere — all  druggists. 

C  A  MPI    P     If  you  are  not  using:  it,    let     pppp 
O/AI    11    l_l_     us  send  you  a  trial  package     '    i\l_l_ 

Writo  for  Sbikespunu  OookUtvii  norllck'i  M>ltrd  Milk  ll«<:rrv». 

Horlick's  Food  Co.Racine.Wis.U.S.  A. 

84  FwTlncduD  Howl,  Losdoii,  £ii(.  U  St.  P«Mr  SIrMt.  Mamnal,  C». 


are 


Kitchen  utensils 

HAVING   THIS  1     4^     A     T^  V-\ 

TRADEMARK    I  SAFE 

The  "Blue 

Label 
Proves  It 

Pasted  on 

every  piece  of 

the'  genuine 

Agate  NickelSteel 

Contains  No  Poison 

in  the  eiKinicl.    If  substitutes  are  olTered.  write 
us.    Hook  let  Kree.    ."^ohl  l>y  leadiiiK  l>eparlnieut 
and  Uuu8Uf  uTuishiiiK  i^tores. 
LAI.ANt'K    &    GKOSJIOAN    MFG.    CO. 
New  York.       Uostuii.       Cliifacn, 


Beauty  Q  iSM  CLI P 

Curve  >f-^«:  —  -V 

NAIL 
CVTTINr 


givers  by 


P^ 


A  COMPLETE    MANICVRE    SET 

Nickel-pla'cd.       T.ir   ci   size        Keejis  sli.irp    for    years. 
Trims  tlic  nail--  I'eil'  cilv  ;  .inv  shape  or  leiiKlli  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.      By  mail,  25  centa 
Sterling  Silver  Handle 

I'riie  fi.oo 
'Brass  llandlewithbesi 
Nickcl-platc,  5<H  . 
THE  .H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  Si..  Ansonia.,  Conn. 


Shade  WoritWork^ 

;  D6C3USG  it  isn't  mounted  on 

THE      IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE     ROLLER. 
A  iMTfi-et  nrlloli-.     .No  Imks  re 
quln-d.    Notice  name  on   roller 
when  tniyhiK  j'our  shades. 


VP  SFAI 


DK  TREES  SUCCEED  where 

l^'r.rp..,M,r,erv      OTHERS  FAIL 
11  Hcmk  Kri-c.    H.'miH  of  ;,■*  vonm' cjtp.  rienco 

SfARk  BRO» .  LouUlaoa,  Mo.;  0«a*vlllc,  N.  Y.;  Etc 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

A  Pii8tiii-al  LiltliiK.     (C)r  the  literal  y  results  of 
the  poet's  vacation  at  Halls  Corners,  N.  Y). 
Oh,  for  a  life  in  the  country  free. 
Where  the  sighing  winj  in  the  sweet-corn  tree 
Mingles  its  music,  drowsy  and  low, 
With  the  song  of  the  niilkniaid,  as,  to  and  fro, 
Threugh  the  sunny  pastures  she  skips  about. 
Milking  the  milk  weeds  with  many  a  spout. 
How  sweet  are  the  wee  white  leghorn  lambs. 
That  scaiTiper  about  with  the  half-grown  hams. 
Barking  in  glee  at  the  farmer's  lad 
As  he  wades   in  the  brooklet,  fishing  for  shad, 
While  out  through  the  barnyard  come  strident 

notes, 
tor  the  farmer  is  busv  a-shearing  the  shoats. 

The  drowsy  sound  of  the  husking  bees 
Drifts  in  at  noon  on  the  scented  breeze, 
The  farmer's  men  all  cease  their  toil ; 
No  more  they  cultivate  the  soil, 
Nor  educate  the  sheep  ;  no  more 
Swap  ancient  puns  at  the  country  store. 

For  'tis  the  festive  dinner  hour. 

And  they  gather  round  and  eke  devour 

Enough  of  the  juicy  buckwheat  cake 

To  make  their  rural  bellies  ache. 

But  back  to  the  orchard  at  one  they  go. 

For  the  strawberrj'  bushes  they  now  must  sow. 

Oh,  a  country  life  is  the  life  for  me. 
Where  the  neighing  calves  go  frisking  free  ; 
The  swallows  cackle  at  sunset  hour. 
As  they  sip  the  dew  from  the  whole,wheat  flower. 
And  early  to  roost  the  ravens  go, 
For  at  morn  they  must  flap  their  wings  and  crow. 
—Frederick  Arthuk  P.m.mek  in  The  Journal- 
ist. 

Impatient.— KF.CKLTr  (on  guard):  "Advance 
and  give  the  countersign  1" 

Messe.vgek  :  "I've  forgotten  it." 

Rkcruit  (impatiently):  "Well,  say  'Lincoln' 
and  pass  on.  I'm  not  goin'  to  wait  all  daj'  fer  yez 
t'  link  av  ut."— Princeton  Tiger. 

Unnecessary.— Young  Housekefpkr  :     'What 

are  you  doing  to  the  fish,  Korah  ?  ' 

Norah  :  "Sure,  mum,  I  be  washin'  thim.'' 
Young    Housf.KEEPEK  :    "How  foolish!    Don't 

you  know  they  lived  in  water  all  their  lives  ?''- 

Brooklyn  Life. 

Kelieved.-  She  glided  into  the  office  and  quietly 
approached  the  editor's  desk.  "I  have  written  a 
poem,"  she  began. 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  the  editor,  with  a  look  and 
tone  intended  to  annihilate. 

But  she  calmly  resumed:  "I  have  written  a 
poem  on  '  My  Father's  Barn.'  and " 

'"Oh!"  interrupted  the  editor,  with  extraordi- 
narj'  suavity,  "  you  don't  know  how  greatly  I  am 
relieved.  A  poem  written  on  your  father's  barn, 
eh.'  I  was  afraid  it  was  written  on  paper,  and 
that  you  wanted  me  to  publish  it.  If  I  should 
ever  happen  to  drive  past  your  father's  barn,  I'll 
stop  and  read  the  ^oem."—Til-Bi/s  (London). 

He  Knew.— SU.NDAV-SCHOOL  TEACHER:  "How 
many  commandments  are  there,  Willie."' 

Wn,LIE  :  "Ten." 

Su.NDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER  :  "  .\nd  suppose  you 
were  to  break  one  of  them?  " 

Wn.LIE  :  "  Then  there'd  only  be  nine."— Chicago 
Chronicle. 

Corroborative — THE  PRoFESsOR  :  "A  col 
lector,  you  say  :    Did  you  tell  him  I  was  out?" 

The  F.\croTUM  :  "Yes  sir,  but  he  wouldn't  be- 
lieve me." 

The  Professor:  "Humph'  Then  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  go  and  tell  him  mvself."— Brooklvn 
J-i/e. 

Oh,  Never  Miiiu— MkS.  SCHOPrE.v  :  "Black- 
berry jam  thirty  cents  the  jar  !  My,  isn't  that  jam 
jear?" 

Mr.  S.\NDS:  "Isn't  it  what?" 

.Mrs.  Schoppe.n  :  "I  say,  isn't  that  dam  jear  er 
—I  nean,  isn't  that  dam  dear.  Oh,  never  mind."— 
Philadelptiia  Press. 
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'  PORCELAIN 

RfFRItiEMORS. 

SOLD  BY  MAIL 
DIRECT. 


From  Factory  to  You 

The  MONROE  is  a  high-grade  refrigerator  for  famih' 
use.  Unlike,  and  better  than  others,  its  food  compart- 
ments are  molded,  single  pieces  of  solid  white  porcelain 
ware — without  joint  or  seam — strictly  sanitary. 

An  order  will  bring  the  MONROE  at  once  to  your 
nearest  railway  station,  freight  paid.  You  can  have  the 
satisfaction  of  examining  and  proving  it  in  your  home.  If 
after  a  reasonable  time  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  every  respect, 
write  us  and  we  will  take  it  back,  and  refund  your  money. 

The  only  way  to  obtain  a  MONROE  is  to  order  it 
direct  from  us.      We  have  no  agents. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. 


New  York  Office,  42  Cortlandt  St. 


Lockland.  Ohio 


Catalogue  "  J  "  gives  your  discount. 


-PURE     OOOD 
^^f  R  HEALTH  ^ 

"ccThand in h^SjoTI  V 

In    everything    pertaining    to     health     ^ 

the   nearer  we  get  to    Nature  and    to 

Nature's     ways     the     better    we    are. 

Perfect  filtration  is   absolutely  necessary  to  make  water  the 

true,  wholesome  solvent  it  is  intended  to  be. 

The  National  Filter 

is  patterned  closely  along  natural  lines  and  is  based  strictly 
upon  Nature's  methods.  The  finest  quality  of  tripoli  stone  is 
the  filtering  medium  used,  and  its  construction  and  action  are 
such  as  to  positively  remove  every  trace  of  bacterial  and  animal 
matter.  Hence  absolutely  pure  water  is  the  result.  The 
National  Filter  never  needs  taking  apart  for  cleaning — there  is 
no  removal  of  the  stone,  and  anybody  can  clean  it  thoroughly 
in  three  minutes. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  the  home,  the  office  and  large  institutions.  Instal- 
lation is  direct  with  the  supply  pipe  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  water 
drawn  direct  from  faucet.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet,  "  Pure  Water  in 
Nature's  Own  Way  " — it's  free. 

NATIONAL    FILTER    CO.,    FISHER    BLDG.,    CHICAQO. 

1257  Bro.iilw.iy,  New  York.  Ifil.i  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

201,W  St.  r.iul  St,    r'.altin,.. 
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Poor  Richard  Jnnlor's  Philosophy-  A  posi- 
tion ill  hand  is  worth  a  dozen  in  prospect. 

Love  is  a  monopoly — but  it  is  not  always  a  trust 

The  egotist  uses  only  one  I— and  that  a  capital. 

One  pair  of  yellow  shoes  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer. 

A  ventilator  is  a  small  closed  window  in  an 
American  street-car. 

Movintj  is  almost  as  bad  as  getting  married— 
and  most  people  have  to  do  it  oftener. 

You  can  not  take  your  money  beyond  the  grave, 
but  it  will  pay  for  a  large,  nice  epitaph. 

It  is  seldom  that  n  man  is  as  good  as  his  wife 
tells  others  he  is  or  as  bad  as  she  tells  him  he  is. 

All   can  not   play  golf,  but    the  humblest   may 

carry   a   few   sticks    in  a    canvas    bag    and    look 

solemn. 

—Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

DomeHtic  KiwlUl.— The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  what  the  students  of  Vassar  College  call 
"  The  Domestic  Euclid."  It  would  seem  that  even 
the  pupils  of  our  most  fashionable  female  college 
have  the  landlady  and  boarding-house  troubles 
which  have  been  a  feature  of  college  life  from 
time  immemorial : 

Definitions  : 

I.  All  boarding-houses  are  the  same  boarding- 
house. 

1.  Boarders  in  the  same  boarding-house  and  on 
the  same  flat  are  equal  to  one  another. 

3.  A  single  loom  is  that  which  hath  no  parts  and 
no  magnitude. 

4.  The  landlady  of  the  boarding-house  is  a  par- 
allelogram—that  is,  an  oblong  angular  figure  that 
can  not  be  described,  and  is  equal  to  anything. 

5.  A  wrangle  is  the  disinclination  of  two  board- 
ers to  each  other  that  meet  together,  but  are  not 
on  the  same  floor. 

6.  All  the  other  rooms  being  taken,  a  single 
room  is  said  to  be  a  double  room. 

Postulates  and  propositions: 

1.  A  pie  may  be  produced  any  number  of  times. 

2.  The  landlady  may  be  reduced  to  her  lowest 
terms  by  a  series  of  propositions. 

3.  A  bee-1  ne  may  jbe  made  from  any  boarding- 
house  to  any  other  boarding-house. 

4.  The  clothes  of  a  boarding-house  bed,  stretched 
ever  so  far  both  ways,  will  not  meet. 

5.  Any  two  meals  at  a  boarding-house  are  to- 
gether less  than  one  square  feed. 

6.  On  the  same  bill  and  on  the  same  side  of  it 
there  should  not  be  two  charges  for  the  same 
thing. 

7.  If  there  be  two  boarders  on  the  same  floor, 
and  the  amount  of  side  of  the  one  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  side  of  the  other,  and  the  wrangle  be- 
tween the  one  boarder  and  the  landlady  be  equal 
lo  the  wrangle  between  the  landlady  and  the  other 
boarder,  then  shall  the  weekly  bills  of  the  two 
boarders  be  equal.  For  if  one  bill  be  the  greater, 
then  the  other  bill  is  less  than  it  might  have  been, 
which  is  absurd.  -  Kansas    Cily  Journal. 


Coming  Events. 


"Why  do  you  sleep  on  Kair?" 

1)k.   Kgui.k  1    Gi  tuN-KV,  one   of    New  York's  most  famed 
I  physicians,  writes  us  January  2jst,  1902  : 

iSo  Central  Park,  Stmih.  Nrw  Vork  City. 
.Messrs.  OsteriHoor  £~'  Co. 

iientlemen  :  —  AJter  twenty-seven  years'  tue,  it  is  my  opinion 
too  tnuc/i  cannot  lie  said  in  praise  of  Ostermoor  Mattresses.  In 
point  0/  contrast  they  are  equal  to  the  best  curled  hair,  infi- 
nitely more  durable  and  Jar  superior  in  cleanliness. 

Yours  truly.         EGBERT  GVERXSEY 

S  Why  i\ot  try  ai\  Ostermoor? 

t^\       An  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattress  is  softer  and  more 
MP\    elastic  than  hair — and  this  elasticity  is  evcrLisiinc — it  never  mats 
-       ■'    or  p.icks,  loses  its  sh.ipe  or  si)reads.      An  occasional  sunbath 
keeps  it  in  perfect  condition.   The  fillinf:  made  from  a  vegetable 
fibre,  purity  itself  originally,  made  germ-proof  by  sterilization,  is  repellent  of  all  impurities  and  an  evei  lasdng  comfort. 


Hair  Is  an  animal  fibre,  filthy,  unclean  and   unclenna  le.  a  ccs'ant  source  of  expense  for  renovation,  it 
Is  unhealthy,  parous  and  dirty,  absorbent  of  germs  of  all  kinds,  a  disease  breeder  and  menace  to  health 


June  ii-aa. — Chautauqua  Assembly,  at  Lafayette', 
Ind. 

June  16. — Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Car-Service  Managers,  at  Chic.igo. 

June  17-18.— Convention  of  the  National  Chddren's 
Htjme  Society,  at  Pittsburg. 
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Why  not  send  for  free  book? 

We  have  a  q6-page  book,  "  The  Test  of  Time,"  which  we  mail  free. 
It  tells  a!l  about  the  best  mattress  ever  made,  and  our  offer  of  30  Nights' 
I'ree  Tri.d  —  money  returned  if  it  is  not  all  you  even  hoped  for.  It  tells 
about  unscrupulous  dealers  «lio  offer  worthless  stuff  as  "  felt  "  -  fraudulent 
substitutes  do  not  hear  the  rame  Cstermoor  &  Co..  which  i<  on  every 
genuine  mattress.  It  is  not  a  "  fell  "  iiiaiircss  if  it  is  not  an  "  Ostermoor  " 
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H  'e  have  aishiotted  23,000  churches 

Send  for  our  book 
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OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York  V!^^"" 


A  SOUND  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
BASED  ON  FACTSi 

The  only  opportunity  ever  offered  the  small  investor  to  become  interested 
'  i  .1  typewriter  building  comi)any,  doing  a  large  business  and  making  subsLintial 
,  '  ii'its.  This  entcq)rise  has  none  of  the  features  of  speculation  att.ichcd  to  it,  as 
tlic  demand  for  the  machines  is  thoroughly  established  and  Uicir  merit  proven. 
\Vhi)e  there  is  no  difficulty  in  interesting  a  few  capitalists  to  subscribe  lor  the 
entire  amount  of  the  new  stock,  we  prefer  to  interest  a  large  number  of  small 
investors,  c.ich  of  whom  will  use  his  influence  to  further  the  popularity  of  the 
Chicago  Typewriter  and  cause  financed  advantage  to  accrue  to  all  stockholders  through  personal  advertising. 
This  proposition  is  not  experimental,  the  business  being  already  established  upon  a  firm  foundation  and  the 
machines  being  unconditional  leaders  wherever  superior  typewriters  are  required.  The  machines  are  already 
introduced  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  are  giving  uncqualed  satisfaction.  Vou  have  doubtless  heard  of  this 
splendid  mechanism,  which  was  the  first  standard  macliine  upon  the  market  sold  at  a  fair  price,  and  breaking  the 
^loo  combination  upon  high-grade  machines.  The  m.irvelous  success  of  the  Chicago  Typewriter,  unapproached 
by  oUicrs  as  to  value,  has  induced  us  to  enlarge  our  f.icilitics  in  all  branches  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  a 
standard  machine,  sold  at  a  just  and  popular  price.  We  offer  for  sale  at  par  7,500  shares  at  lio.ooeach  of  our 
^200,000.00  capital  stock.  Prolits  have  been  over  10  per  cent,  each  year.  The  cash  value  of  assets  of  the  business 
is  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  issued.  The 
money  realized  from  saW  of  stock  now  offered  will  be  used 
partially  to  increase  manufacturing  and  selling  facilities, 
and  partially  retained  as  a  cash  surplus.  Each  dollar's 
worth  of  stock  adds  a  dollar  lo  the  business,  and  as  the 
as.'ets  remain  active  in  the  business  e.^ch  dollar's  worth  of 
new  stock  issued  will  be  covered  by  assets  having  cash 
value  equal  to  llie  amount  of  ihc  slock. 

l^rite  for  further  particulars  to 

THE  CHICAGO  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 


Vi 


87  WENDEL  STREET.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


(( 


Hoiuoor  BuBln- K«.  S.iul  .liHrripipii  Stair  prU-o  (iml 
Imrn  how.  Tli"  liir({>i-t  »iid  <  omi'letr^t  ll^t.  Mist 
r.'firenics.  4  0(K)  corri-Hpniid.iit^  l;-i.  18112.  J.  Alien 
StephcUH,  2o3  Willard  ItuildiUK,  Muuciu,  lud. 
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Let  Me  Sell  Your  Farm"  MAPLEWOOD. 

.\  ~iiii;i(iiiiiiiii  .^lnllll^ll..l  ill  is;,-)  r.. 

iiKMliciil  IrciiliiH'iil  ,>r  MriiE  mill  AI<'uliollc  Addli-tloiia 
1  Iikii-iiikIh  linvini;  fiiihil  il-cw  Inic  Imv  •  Ini'ii  ruivil  hv  u» 
llnmc    'rrenlnifnl     If   Ornlrrd.       Adilrciui  TiiK   1>H.   J.  L, 

STKI'llKNa  Co.,  11.  p.  CS,  I.RDANON,  O. 


Your  dentist,  you  will  remember,  recommended  me. 

Bold  Onlr  In  k  Yellow  Box  -  for  your  pit.    inn.    Curv.  ,1  handle  and  f,i.  < 
'noulli.     liimtlr.  Ill   KK'i:'!' ■■  li>ii.-clMll*b«t«lMntlMU*th.     II.  Inn  I 
tu  li..ldlt.      Tl.lJi.K.ins  11U..I1  l..tl,.„„j  (..i.^L.-ilicuniyom:*  wliolik 

Send/or  our  fret  boukUt,  "  lovlh  Iruilu." 


taloKiiu. 

II,  Ohio. 
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June  17-19— Convention  of  tiie  International  Rail- 
way Surgeons'  Association,  at  Indianapolis. 

June  19-28.-  Y.  M  C.  A.  Student  Conference,  at 
Lake  (ieneva.  Wis. 

June  23-26.  —  Convention  of  the  International 
League  of  Press  Clubs,  at  Allanlic  City. 

June  23-27.— Convention  of  the  .\inerican  Mechani- 
cal Kngineers'  Society,  at  Saratoga  Sprinjrs, 
N.  Y. 


Curreiii  Events. 


Foreign. 


The  Balkans. 


May  25.— Tax-collectors  begin  work  in  Mace- 
donia, the  reforms  promised  by  the  Porte 
not  having  been  carried  out. 
The  town  of  Smerdesh  is  destroyed  and  150 
Macedonian  reoels  are  killed  after  a  thirty- 
hour  battle  with  the  Turks. 

May  27.— Details  of  the  Turkish  aih  ance  on  ipek 


are  received. 
Oral  K   KORKIGN  Nkws. 

May  25. — Many  protests  against  automobile  ra- 
cing are  being  received  by  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior. 
Haiti's  Ministry,  except  the  Minister  of  War, 
resign. 

May  26. — King  Alfonso  of  Spain  inherits  $7,500,- 
000  under  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  Kin;^ 
Francis. 

The  Federal  Parliament  of  .\ustralia  is  openeil 
at  Melbourne. 

A  deputation  of  Jews  arrives  at  St.  Peter- 
burg  to  ask  the  Russian  Government  to  pro- 
tect their  race  from  future  massacres  and 
relieve  their  burdens. 

Naval  Ensign  Hussner,  tried  at  Kiel  for  kill- 
ing a  private  who  failed  to  salute  him  prop- 
erly, is  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprison- 
ment and  degradation. 

May  27. — Marcel   Renault,  the  noted  automobile 
expert,  dies  at   Couhe   Verac  from  injuries 
received  in  the  Paris-Madrid  race. 
Twenty-two  emigrants  perished  in  a  collision 
between  two  ships  in  the  North  Sea. 

May  28.— Premier  Balfour  and  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain speak  on  the  colonial  tariff  plan  in  the 
House  o£  Commons. 

Reports  of  the  destruction  by  an  earthquake 
of  the  town  of  Melazgherd,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
on  April  29,  are  received. 

W^u  Ting  Fang  is  appointed  a  member  of  the 

Chinese  Foreign  OflRce. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  Challenger,  Shamrock  11/ . 
sails  from  Gourock  for  this  country. 

May  29. —The  celebration  of  the   bicentenary  of 
the  founding  of  St.  Petersburg  is  begun. 
The   Croatians    issue  a  manifesto  attributing 
the  trouble  in  their  province  to  violations  of 
their  rights. 

May  30.— Count  Nigra,  Italy's  ambassador  to 
Austria-Hungary,  resigns. 

May  31.— Manuel  Candamo  is  elected  President 
of  Peru. 

Domestic. 

r:iE  Pkeside.nt'.s  Trip. 

-May  25.— President  Roosevelt  begins  his  journey 
east  from  the  Pacific  coast,  speaking  at 
Clellum,  North  Yakima,  and  Ellensburg,  in 
Washington  Stale. 

.May  26.— The  President  visits  Spokane,  Wasli., 
and  several  places  m  Idaho. 

>ray  27.— The  President  spends  the  day  in 
Helena  and  Butte,  Mont. 
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LITERARY    DIGEST 
ONLY  75  CENTS 

110  LUS  'i<a  €01>IE8 

The  Weis  Biiuler  makes  a  book  for   i^igrr 
your  library  equal  toaiiyS  .50  bouk.  •<i?"'  ^-^' 
A  perfect,  permanent  or  temporal  y  ij^ 
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We  otter  sele<-t  investors  a  limited  amount  "t  tlie 
capital  stock  of  the  Wyoming  (attle  and  Invest- 
ment Co.  Owns  the  famous  Camp  .Stool  Ranch  in  H. 
E.  Wyoming.  Good  laud,  good  water,  good  pastur- 
age, two  railroads,  etc.  Stocked  with  500  cattle  and 
60i'0  sheep  and  on  this  paid  10  %  dividend  last  year. 

All  money  wllU.eput  Into  stockinf; and  Imprnvlnt.  the  rftncb.    We  court 

fullest  investiirilion  of  men  and  properly.     W  rile  fr.rfull  information. 

WYOMING  CATTLE  AND  INVESTMENT  CO. 
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INVENTIONS 

Patented  and  Sold. 

High  grade  scientific  work.   Seud  for  our 

booklet.    We  know  how  to  make 

inventions  pay. 

Patent    Development    Co.   of    America, 

ISO  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Communion  Cupsj 
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Individual    Communion    Cups   are 
used.   Trial  outfit  free  toany  church. 
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May  a8.— The  President  visits  Pocalello  and 
Boise  in  Idaho. 

May  29.— President  Roosevelt  addresses  a  large 
audience  in  the  Tabernacle  iil  Salt  Lake 
City. 

May  30.— The  President  takes  a  horseback  ride 
of  sixty  miles  from  Laramie.  Wyo.,  10 
Cheyenne,  over  the  Black  Hills  trail. 

May  31. —The  President  spends  the  day  in 
'Cheyenne. 

TuE  Post-Office  Scandals. 

May  15.— Daniel  V.  Miller,  assistant-attorney  in 
the  law  division  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment, is  arrested  on  charges  of  accepting  a 
bribe. 

Xljiy  ay.—A.  \V.  Machen,  superintendent  of  the 
'  free  delivery,  is  arrested  on  charges  of  ac- 
cepting bribes,  and  is  dismissed  from  office 
by  Postmaster-General  Payne.  D.  H.  and 
Samuel  A.  Groff,  charged  with  bribing,  are 
also  arrested. 

May  29.— Postmaster  Merritt  of  Washington 
'  replies  to  S.  W.  Tulloch,  making  counter- 
;      charges  against  the  ex-cashier. 

May  31.  — Ex-Postmaster-General  Smith's  reply 
to  TuUoch's  charges  is  made  public. 

Othkr  Domf.stic  Nkws. 

May  25.— Heavy  storms  swept  over  Southern 
Nebraska,  killing  about  fifteen  persons  and 
injuring  twenty. 

i  The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  celebrated  in 
several  cities. 
President  Roosevelt  issues  a  statement  in 
reference  to  his  indorsement  by  state  con- 
ventions. 

May  26. — Senator  Hanna  withdraws  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  indorsement  of  President  Roose- 
velt by  the  Ohio  Republican  state  conven- 
tion. 

New  York  celebrates  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
its  municipal  government. 

The  Reliance  again  wins  in  the  trial  yacht 
races. 

May  27. — The  Pennsylvania  Republican  conven- 
tion indorses  President  Roosevelt  for  re- 
nomination,  and  declares  against  any  change 
in  the  present  tariff  schedule. 

Secretary  Moody  orders  the  European  squad- 
ron to  proceed  to  Kiel. 

The  International  Arbitration  Conference 
begins  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. 

May  28.— Secretary  Roots  acquits  Major  Howze 

of  charges  of  cruelty  to  Filipinos. 
Senator  Hanna  commends  the  Administration 

of  President  Roosevelt. 
The    Reliance   again    wins   in     the    trial    yacht 

races.     The  Constitution  is  disabled. 
The  I'resbyterian   General    Assembly,  at   Los 

AngeU-s,  adopts  the  report  of  the  cofnmittee 

on  revision  of  the  faith. 

May  30. — Memorial   Day  is  generally  celebrated 
An  equestrian  statue  of  General  Sherman  is 
unveiled  in  New  York. 
Floods  and  fire  cause  considerable  damage  and 
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Dr.  Givens'  Sanitarium 

FOR    THE    TREATMENT   OF 

Nervous  and  Mild  Mental  Diseases; 

Drug  and  Alcoiiolic  Addiction, 

and  General  Invalidism. 


^tnmfnrH  Cnnn  offem  exreptional  advantafrea 
:)ianiIOra,  V/Onn.,  „,  location  and  s.ilful  oudsclen- 
tillo  iiietliodst  of  treatment. 

The  C'ottHire  plan  of  ananprement  Inoiires  pleamint  a»»o- 
clations  and  the  quiet  and  rest  of  rural  surroundinK*.  while 
the  environment  in  that  of  an  ich^al  Summer  or  Winter 
resort,  with  all  the  diversion  and  re<iuiislleii  for  bciUthful 
outdoor  ainuKemeiit. 

Sixteen  years'  Bueeeosfiil  treatment  of  this  claw  of  ail- 
mentM.  and  methodn  strictly  in  conformance  with  pnw 
fcHsional  Htnndards,  have  won  the  eiidorwment  and 
re< iMiendation  of  many  eminent  medical  men. 

rpou  re<piei<t  we  will  wnd  piepaid  our  illuKtratrd  |>ro 
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loss  of  life  in  North  Topeka,  Kansas,  It  is 
reported  that  at  least  200  are  drowned  or 
burned  to  death. 

May  31.— John  Mitchell  and  the  miners'  repre- 
sentatives confer  at  Buffalo  over  disputes 
that  have  risen  in  the  anthracite  fields  since 
the  resumption  of  work. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  Literakv 

Digest."] 

Problem  833. 

Specially  Composed    for   THE   LITERARY   DIGEST 
By  H.  W.  Barry. 
Black  -Five  Pieces. 
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White— Ten  Pieces. 
8;    5K2;    3piP2;    3sbkBB;    iQ2RriF 
5  S  2  ;  I  P  I  P  4  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  834. 

Composed  for  Thr  Literary  Digest  by 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Dobbs,  New  York. 

"Si  sic  omnes." 

Black-Ten  Pieces. 
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White— Fourteen  Pieces. 
S6B;     Kp2SpPi;    6pi;     3PR1S1; 
ipBksP;  iPpPp3;QiPiP3;3r2Si. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


With  Your  Foot  on  the  Button,  One  Mile  or  a  Hundred 

is  reeled  away  with  luxurious  ease,  safety  and  comfort,  and  the 
same  simple  method  of 

PERFECT  SPEED  CONTROL 

enables  you  to  thread  a  way  quickly  and  safely  through  a  crowded  city 
street,  or  run  at  exhilarating  speed  on  the  boulevard  or  country  road,  when 
you  travel  in  the 

Winton 

One  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Winton  is  that  it  is  always  "well  in 
hand."  By  the  simplicity  of  its  operating  mechanism  it  enables  the  driver 
to  be  at  perfect  ease  under  all  conditions,  without  burdening  his  attention 
with  this  or  that  gauge  or  lever.    The  speed  is  controlled  by  the  spring 

"  gc^vernor-button "  under  the  driver's  right 
foot.  (See  illustration  below.)  By  simply 
increasing  the  pressure  on  this  button,  speed 
of  car  increases;  relieve  the  pressure,  the 
car  slows  down.  No  exertion — no  effort — no 
distracting  of  attention. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  re- 
liability of  the  Winton,  you  consider  its 
luxurious  appointments  and  beauty  of  con- 
struction, you  will  appreciate  its  wonderful 
popularity. 

Price  of  the  20  horse-power  Winton  Tour- 
ing Car,  complete  with  full  brass  side-lamps, 
horn,  tools,  etc.,  is  $2,500.     Visit  any  of  our 
branch  or  agency  depots  in  all  leading  cities 
and  the  excellence  of  the  Winton  will  be  fully  demonstrated. 

THE  WINTON   MOTOR  CARRIAGE  COMPANY 
Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


WILL  MAKE  HAIR  GROW 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap 

This  appliance  will  mas- 
sage the  scalp  and  force  a 
free  and  beallliful  circula- 
tion. Stops  hair  from  fall- 
ing out  and  restores  a 
normal  growth  where  live 
follicles  exist.  It  is  used 
about  10  minutes  twice  a 
day.  Price  of  outfit,  com- 
plete, is  S.'iD.OO.  Money 
refunded  in  full  if  not  sat- 
isfactory after  30  days' 
use. 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Co. 

St.  Louis  office,  Fullerton 
BuUaiiig.    ^ew  1  ork  oUice,  Koom  12, 1300  Broadway. 
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WORLD 
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Alict  B.  Stockham,  M.D. 
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Author  of  Tokology 
A  WHEEL  OF  LIFE  Containing  definite  teachinga 
for  Healtb  and  Longevity, Art  and  Secret  of  Beauty, 
Ideals  in  Dress,  Child  Culture,  Mastery  and  Appro- 
priation of  Life  forces--the  Secret  of  Secrets. 

"Not  a  dull  line  in  the  book."  "A  veritable  gospel." 
Jlnonfc  Apply  at  once  for  TEBMS  and 
nliull  be>    f'ree  sample  pages.  TERRITORY 

— 2 LevantClo.,  Prepaid,  $2.26.  Mor.  12,7* 

Stockham  Pab.  Co., 56— 5th  Ave., Chicago 


\Rider  Agents  Wanted 

i  n  each  town  to  ride  and  exliibit  sample  blryr l« 

'03ModelShighgrade$9to$|5 

1901  &  '02  Models,  best  makes  $7  to  $10 
SOO    2MD  -  HAND    WHEELS 

ill  makes  and  models  good  as  new  $3  to  $8. 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale.    We  ship 

jon  approval  and  10  tiay's  trial 

'•■lithout  a  cent  in  advance. 
,     EARN  A  BIG  YCLE  taking  orders 
[for  us.    Write  at  once  for  bargain  lint  and 
fourwonderful  special  offer  toagent.s. 
•Tires,   equipment,   sundries,  half   price. 

AUTOMOBILES  b^'^b'""?  *" 

ond-hand  Autos  and  Motor  Cycles.    All  makes 
and  styles.    If  interested  write  for  Automobile  Catalogue. 

MEAD  CYCLE COMPANY,^L\o:oo,\^^ 
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All  history  is  recorded  in  init 

but  history  does  not  record  a 
better  ink  than  CARTER'S  INK 


IN  (,'OMP()rNl)IX(J,  nn  incomplete  mixture 
wns  Bci  lilcninlly  Ki)ille(l  iin  Ihi-  hark  of  llw 
hancl,uii(l  on  washing  afterward  itwasdin- 
covered  thai  the  hair  was  completelv  removed. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  suro  results. 
Apply  fora  few  minutesand  the  hair  disappears 
as  if  by  mai^ic.  It  C'liiinot  Fnil.  If  the 
(ffowtli  be  liuht,  one  application  will  remove  it; 
the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  heard  or  growth 
on  moles,  may  retjuiri"  two  or  more  applications, 
and  without  slighti'st  injury  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing when  a|i|ilied  or  ever  afterward. 

Mcilinr  utiiirr.ii'diH  ilrrlrnlfiMs. 

I'trd  by  people  of  rrflnrment,  and  lYronimrnd^d   hy 

■  II  who  faa<r  tpaird  lt>  mrrlla 

Modene  sent  by  nuiil,  in  safety  mailini^-rases 

(securely   sealed),    on   receipt   of    81*00   per 

bottle.     Send  money  by  letter,  with   youi  full 

addreKs  writl'n  plainlv.    I'ostage-slanip"  taken. 

I,0(  »l,  *MI  (;l':M':K;tf,  A<iK\rs  WANTKII 

MODENE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dcpt.     211,    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Kvfry     lloirif     (iiiarii  iiKmmI 

t^W..  titr.r  #I,IMM)  for  f  allurr  or  tlir  ■•IlKhtPit  Injury 


Congested  Liver, 

indigestion,  dys|)epsia,  constipation,  catarrh  of 
the  .stomach  and  kidney  troul)iL-3  are  speedily 
relieved    by   only    one    small    dose    a   day   of 

SulwyMiiEno 

BERRY  WINE 

the  mf>Ht»»a.sy.  Kflfllc.  vcij(>tnl>l(«  Ionic  liixaliri>  know  II. 
It  tones  bikI  RtrcnKllK'iis  the  bowcN,  so  tliai  llii-y  will 
iiiov«  tliciimelvfg  naturally  (iiid  licnlihfnlly.  Not  ft 
patent  medicine.  A  list  of  intrn-difniH  In  every  pack- 
ftire  with  cxi.lfiniii  ion  of  tli>ir  in'tjon.  Lending 
druKn'stM  Kell   II        I  lee  sMttiple  li'.lile  hy  wnlinj;  to 

VERNAL  REMEDY  CO., 
240  Seneca  Bldg.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Solution   of   Problems 

No.  711.    Second-Prize  T\vo-er. 
Key-move  :  K     K  sq. 

No.  718.     Secoiid-I'rize  Three-er. 
Key-move  :  y — K  B  2. 

In  addition  to  the  names  on  "The  Honor-Roll," 
reported  since  award  w.ts  made  :  A  Kniphl,  Tyler, 
Tex.;  "Twenty-three,""  Philadelphia;  G.Patterson. 
WinnipeK,  Can.;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of 
Virginia;  O.  C.  I'itkin,  Svracuse,  N.  Y.;  E.N  K, 
Harrisburg,  I'a.;  D.  H.  W'iltsie,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.: 
K.  A.  Kusel,  Oioville,  Cal. 

711  :  Chess-Club.  Ouray,  Col;  the  Rev.  P  1). 
Thompson,  East  New  .Market,  Md.;  Dr.  J.  L.  Cai- 
dozo,  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Additional  comments  (711):  "Very  beautiful, 
and  quite  difficult"— A  K.;  "A  corker  "-"Twenty- 
three." 

718:  A  great  problem.  Looks  simple;  but  is 
very  difficult  " — A  K. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  "Chess-club"  got 
■Hi  and  754  ;  G.  M.  A.,  Halifax,  N.  S..  831. 


An  Ending  from  Actual  Play. 


White  had  just  played  R  from  R  2  to  R  4,  in 
order  to  capture  the  O  P,  when  Black's  game 
would  be  hopeless.  Black,  however,  made  a  move 
by  which  he  won  a  piece.     What  is  the  move? 

From  the  Monte  Carlo   Tourney. 

This  game  shows  that  even  .Masters  sometimes 
make  blunders  that  an  amateur  might  avoid. 
Pillsbury  gave  a  B  for  two  Ps.  This  sacrifice, 
probably,  would  not  give  him  anything  better 
than  a  Draw. 


Ruy  Lopez. 


I'lLI.SniKV. 

Uhilf. 

1  P     K  4 

2  Kt     K  15 
3l'— Kts 

4  B-R4 

5  Castles 

6  R-K  sq 

7  I'.-Kt  3 

8  P— Q  R  4 
g  P-H  3 

K.  P  — R  3 
. .  P     (J 
12  t.)  Kt 
M  P  X  P 
14   Kt      I!  sq 
.  S  R  X  R 

6  Kt     Kt  3 
17  B-   (.)  a 
,8  1!-B  2 

9  li  — B  sq 


MAKCO. 

Black. 
P-K4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
P-(J  R  3 
Kt     B  3 
1!-K  J 
P-gKt4 
P-(,)  3 
B-lsts 
Castles 
BR  4 
y     '.'  » 
( >  2  0  R  -  K  sq 
Px  P 
R     R  sq 
R  X  R 
I!     Kt  3 
Kt— Q  K  4 
Kt-K  sq 
P-9  H  3 


lll.l  SHIRV.  MARCO, 

White.  Black. 

20  P  (^4  Q-B  2 
2^  Kl  -1!  5  P— I!  3 
i2  Kt(K3;-R4B-B  2 
23  O  -Kt  4  1'.— B  sq 
.4  I'— K  B  4     •■      ■ 

25  K  —  R  sq 

26  K I     Kt  3 

27  Kt     K  2 

28  Kt     B  5 

29  K  t  X  Kt 
3QP 
3:  Kt  X  P 

32  Kt     lis 

33  P-K  4 

34  K — Kt  sq 

35  P  X  P 

36  B  X  P 
,7  f )  X  P 


K— R  sq 
P-Kt  3 
Px  B  P 
P-Kt  4 
Kt-K  Kt 
I!  X  Kt 
K   Kt  3  Px  P 

B— Kt3 
R-  K  sq 
PR  3 
Kt— B5 
B  P  X  P 
P  X  B 
I!  X  Kt 
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A  writer  in  The  H.  C.  .V.,  gives  this  continuation 
after  White's  37..,  R-K  3;  38  P— Q  5,  P  x  P; 
39  P  X  P,  R     B  3  ;  40  Q-R  4  ch,  K— Kt  sq  ;  41  R  x  P.. 


K  X  R  ;  .12  K;     K  7  tli. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  TOUR. 

ONE  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  besl-known  books,  "The  Winning  of 
the  West,"  describes  the  conquest  of  the  Western  States 
by  the  pioneers  of  an  earlier  generation.  Considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Presidential  tour  that  has  just  come  to  a  close,  and 
the  comment  on  it,  the  title  of  this  book  takes  on  a  new  signifi- 
cance.    Says  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  : 

"There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  the  assumption  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  in  contemplation  another  '  Winning  of  the  West ' 
when  he  traveled  toward  th.e  Pacific  Coast  and  stopped  at  va- 
rious points  along  his  route  to  '  talk  politics  '  with  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. When  he  discussed  the  tariff,  expansion,  trusts,  interna- 
tional questions,  and  local  topics,  he  appeared  as  the  most 
distinguished  advocate  of  a  great  political  party,  which  will  be 
called  on  next  year  to  defend  its  title  to  another  lease  of  power. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  convinced  that  the  claims  of  his  party  merit 
favorable  consideration  by  the  people  of  the  West.  Evidence  is 
not  lacking  that  he  regards  himself  as  the  strongest  and  most 
available  standard-bearer  his  party  can  put  forward  in  the  con- 
test of  1904  for  national  political  supremacy.  It  is  but  just  to 
him  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  most  influential  politicians  of 
the  President's  faith  are  in  full  accord  with  him  on  the  question 
of  his  availability.  It  also  seems  to  be  true  that  the  mass  of 
Republican  voters  concur  with  their  leaders  in  this  view.  Hence 
'  The  Winning  of  the  West '  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  year  prece- 
ding the  Presidential  election  appears  to  be  an  accomplished  fact, 
judging  by  the  confidence  displayed  by  personal  friends  of  the 
President  who  accompanied  him  on  his  tour  and  sounded  the 
sentiment  of  the  Republican  masses." 

"It  is  as  a  conquering  hero, "  declares  the  Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph (Rep.),  "that  President  Roosevelt  returns  to  Washing- 
ton.    Five  years  ago  this  very  month  he  had  just  retired  from 


the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the  navy  to  take  his  place  as 
second  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  '  Rough  Riders  '  in  the  Cu- 
ban campaign.  His  career  since  then  reads  like  a  romance,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  paralleled  in  American  history."  The  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  says : 

"The  tour  by  President  Roo.sevelt  which  will  end  a  few  days 
hence  will  be  notable  for  many  reasons.  It  will  be  the  longest 
ever  taken  by  a  President  of  the  United  States  or  the  head  of 
any  other  great  nation.  By  June  6,  when  he  reaches  the  national 
capital,  he  will  have  passed  through  or  touched  twenty-two 
.States,  and  will  have  traveled  in  the  neighborhood  of  fourteen 
thousand  miles.  The  journey  has  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  has,  besides,  covered  many  degrees  of  latitude 
between  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California  up  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Wa.shington.  While  most  of 
the  tour  has  been  through  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  has,  or  will  have,  extended  through  many  of  those 
east  of  the  river  also.  No  other  President  has  ever,  on  a  single 
stretch,  passed  through  anything  like  so  many  States 

"Of  course,  the  head  of  no  other  important  country  would  have 
mingled  with  the  people  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  done.  No  sort  of  discrimination  was  made 
by  him  for  or  against  any  element  of  his  countrymen.  Every 
community  which  he  entered,  wherever  the  railroad  schedule 
permitted,  had  a  chance  to  see  and  greet  the  President.  No  caste 
distinctions  of  any  kind  were  thought  of  on  the  tour.  All  ele- 
ments, employments,  and  races  were  on  a  precise  equality  in 
their  intercourse  with  him.  Necessarily  this  trip  mu^t  benefit 
both  people  and  President.  The  people  have  had  a  chance  to 
greet  the  chief  magistrate.  They  have  seen  that  he  is  a  plain, 
earnest,  industrious  man  like  themselves,  who  puts  in  his  regu- 
lar stint  of  work  every  twenty-four  hours.  They  have  seen,  in 
fact,  that  he  is  a  harder  worker  than  most  of  his  countrymen, 
and  that  he  puts  on  no  airs  of  superiority  over  any  of  them.  To 
the  President  himself  the  tour  has  been  of  vast  advantage.  He 
has  seen  more  of  the  country  than  any  other  President  or  than 
almost  any  other  American  has  on  a  single  trip,  and  he  has  seen 
it  under  conditions  which  have  enabled  him  to  learn  much  about 
the  people,  their  ideas,  and  their  requirements.  No  man  in  the 
United  States  has  been  better  acquainted  with  the  country  as  a 
whole,  its  history,  resources,  and  capabilities,  than  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  before  he  started  on  his  present  tour,  but  he  has 
gained  on  the  trip  new  knowledge  which  will  be  of  immeasur- 
able benefit  to  him  and  to  his  countrymen  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  years  of  his  service." 

The  tone  of  comment  in  the  Democratic  i:)ress  is  naturally  of 
a  very  different  kind.  The  Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem.)  takes  the 
view  that  the  Presidential  tour,  while  it  may  have  increased  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  reputation  in  the  West,  has  weakened  his  influence 
in  the  East.     It  says  : 

"So  far  as  the  far  West  is  concerned,  we  may  reasonably  as- 
sume that  the  President  is  popular.  But  was  he  not  popular 
there  before?  Had  he  anything  in  particular  to  gain  by  'stump- 
ing' a  section  of  the  country  which  was  admittedly  favorable  to 
him?  Had  he  not,  rather,  something  to  lose  by  delivering  a 
series  of  bellicose  speeches  which,  however  they  might  excite 
the  delighted  whoops  of  a  population  familiar  with  the  lariat, 
picket  pin,  and  Winchester,  were  calculated  to  cause  uneasiness 
in  that  section  of  the  Republican  party  which,  from  its  industrial 
and  financial  interests,  deprecates  all  talk  of  war — that  section 
of  the  party,  moreover,  which  furnishes  campaign  funds  and 
names  presidential  candidates? 

"That  is  the  question  which  the  managers  of  the  President's 
political  fortunes  may  well  ask  themselves.  They  will  undoubt- 
edly recall  the  fact  that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  predecessor,  a  much 
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more  adroit  politician,  so  far  from  talking  of  the  glories  of  war, 
was  always  deprecating  it.  They  will  remember  that  the  same 
influences  control  the  Republican  party  now  that  controlled  it 
when  President  McKinley,  at  their  dictation,  i)osipoued  war 
with  Spain  as  long  as  he  possibly  could.  These  interests  are 
not  fond  of  talk  about  big  sticks  and 'guns '  when  such  talk  is 
aimed  at  international  neighbors  somewhat  susceptible  and 
capable  of  making  a  hard  fight. 

"They  are  not  likely  to  regard  with  favor  a  President  and 
Presidential  candidate  who  continually  preaches  a  crusade 
against  anybody  and  everybody — who  desires  that  this  nation 
shall  go  about  with  a  chip  on  its  shoulder  and  its  coattails  trail- 
ing on  the  ground  as  an  invitation  to  the  whole  world  to  come 
and  fight. 

"Colonel  Roosevelt's  knowledge  of  war  is  really  very  small. 
He  forms  his  ideas  of  it  from  the  few  skirmishes  in  which  he 
participated  in  Cuba.  He  knows  of  the  horrors  of  the  Civil  War 
only  by  hearsaj'.  The  men  who  control  his  party  are  older. 
Many  of  them  were  participants  in  the  struggle  between  the 
States.  These  men,  aside  from  their  merely  material  interests, 
may  not  readily  indorse  a  man  whose  mind  runs  somewhat  too 
easily  to  the  idea  that  war  is  a  thing  to  be  lightly  discussed  on 
festive  occasions  and  who  has  little  else  to  say  that  is  worth 
while." 

The  President  started  West  with  six  carefully  prepared  ad- 
dresses, written  at  Washington.  This  material  "formed  the 
backbone  of  his  oratory,  "  as  one  paper  remarks.  He  spoke  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fiftj'  times  altogether,  for  the  most  part 
in  impromptu  fashion  on  subjects  suggested  by  special  places 
and  occasions.  In  regard  to  the  "spoils"  of  the  Presidential 
trip,  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  has  the  following  to  say  : 

"The  enlarged  White  House  will  be  none  too  ample  for  the 
storage  of  all   the  gifts  received  by  President  Roosevelt  during 


CI. I  AK     TIIK   '1  KACK. 

—  The  C/iiCii^o  Inter  Ocean. 

his  whirl  around  the  great  circle  he  has  encomjjassed.  Almost 
every  town  and  city  visited  during  the  past  si.xty  days  has  added 
its  quota  to  pile  in  the  baggage-car,  and  no  good  New  England 
housekeeper  will  envy  the  mistress  of  the  White  House  her  task 
of  disposing  of  this  spoil  f)f  a  conquering  journey  in  the  Presi- 
dential museum  and  the  Presidential  menagerie.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  while  the  President  has  been  smiling  pleasantly  and  making 
pretty  little  thank-you  speeches  to  open-hearted  Westerners, 
others,  who  were  doomed  to  give  unseen,  liave  been  shipping 
their  gifts  to  Washington,  and  a  wonderful  assortment  of  sam- 
ples of  Western  life  and  industr;,  await  the  returning  executive. 
Perhaps  Roosevelt  now  holds  the  record  .so  far  as  quantity  goes, 
but  Grant  retains  th:it  for  quality,  as  the  gifts  which  he  received 
in  his  tour  of  the  world  were  more  valuable  than  those  received 
by  any  other  President  or  ex-PrL-sident." 


THE    CONSTITUTION    AND    THE    FLAG    AGAIN. 

ANOTHER  decision  sustaining  the  principle  tliat  the  provi- 
sions and  restrictions  of  the  United  States  Constitution  do 
not  extend  of  their  own  force  over  territory  newly  acquired  by 
the  United  States  has  recently  been  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  present  decision  grew  out  of  the 
conviction  of  murder  of  a  Japanese  named  Osaki  Mankiclii,  in 
Hawaii,  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  trial  jury  and  without  indict- 
ment by  a  grand  jury,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Hawaiian 
Republic.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  against 
the  conviction.  The  defendant  maintained  that  the  transfer  of 
the  islands  to  the  United  States  brought  them  at  once  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  that  his  conviction  by  less  than  twelve 
jurymen  was  contrary  to  the  American  rule  that  the  jury  must 
be  unanimous.  The  islands  were  annexed  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Newlands  resolution  in  1898.  This  resolution  provided 
that  none  of  the  laws  of  the  territory  of  Hawaii  must  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  laws 
not  contrary  to  the  Constitution  should  remain  in  force  until 
Congress  prt)vided  a  Territorial  government.  The  Territorial 
government  was  not  created  until  1900.  It  was  between  these 
two  dates  that  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Mankichi  occurred. 

The  majority  of  the  court,  including  Justices  Brown,  Shiras, 
McKenna,  White,  and  Holmes,  held  that  the  conviction  is  valid, 
on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  the  territory  of  Hawaii  was  in  a 
state  of  transition,  during  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government. 
They  maintain  that  the  language  of  the  annexation  resolution 
was  manifestly  against  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  that  if  the 
Newlands  resolution  were  to  be  taken  literally,  Mankichi  would 
be  entitled  to  his  discharge.  This,  it  is  claimed,  would  work 
confusion  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  Hawaii.  The  minor- 
ity of  the  court,  composed  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justices 
Harlan,  Peckham,  and  Brewer,  hand  down  a  vigorous  dissenting 
opinion.  Justice  Harlan  declares  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
"would  mean  that  the  United  States  may  acquire  territory  by 
cession,  conquest,  or  treaty,  and  that  Congress  may  exercise 
.sovereign  dominion  over  it,  outside  of  and  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  ...  It  would  mean  that  if  the  people  do  not 
retrace  their  steps,  .  .  .  there  will  be  engrafted  upon  our  re- 
publican institutions  a  colonial  system  entirely  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  our  government  and  abhorrent  to  the  principles  that 
underlie  and  pervade  the  Constitution." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares  that  since  it  is 
admitted  that  Mankichi  was  guilty  and  that  his  punishment  is 
just,  no  moral  injury  was  done  to  him,  and  that  the  "rights  of  au- 
thority and  the  actuality  of  justice  were  vindicated  by  his  con- 
viction."    The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  comments: 

"Undoubtedly  the  constitutional  hair-splitters  in  and  out  of 
tlie  legal  i)rofession  will  debate  this  decisi<m  for  months  as 
another  ruling  upon  the  academic  question  'whether  the  Consti- 
tution follows  the  flag,'  and  will  seek  to  cast  doubt  upon  its  ac- 
curacy because  it  was  given  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  court. 

"Practical  men  who  are  not  constitutional  hair-splitters  will 
not  be  troubled.  They  know  that  in  all  its  essential  guarantees 
of  liberty  the  Constitution  does  follow  the  flag.  As  for  the  jiar- 
ticular  method  by  which  these  guarantees  shall  be  applied,  tliey 
will  recognize  that  one  which  works  well  is  as  good  as  another. 

"When  a  criminal  commits  a  crime  knowing  that  a  majority  of 
a  jury  may  convict  him,  no  injustice  is  done  when  a  majority  of 
a  jury  docs  convict  him.  To  sustain  that  conviction  when  there 
is  110  doubt  of  his  guilt  is  common  sense." 

The  Springfield /\V///<^//Vvf«  (Ind.).  voicing  the  seutiinents  of 
tlie  anti-imperialist  pajiers.  says: 

"According  to  the  i>osition  of  the  majority  judges,  the  Consti- 
tution is  wholly  without  force  or  efl^ect  upon  Congress  in  dealing 
with  any  territory  or  people  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  not  embraced  in  the  regular  States  of  the  Union,  and 
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an  imperial  system  of  colonies  or  dependencies  can  be  engrafted 
upon  the  republic,  subject  to  a  government  as  absolute  and  des 
potic  and  arbitrary  as  that  of  the  Czar.  To  say  that  this  is  in 
harmony  with  the  principlesand  system  of  government  intended 
to  be  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to 
violate  the  dictates  of  common  reason  and  common  sense." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks  that  this  deci- 
sion, as  well  as  its  predecessors,  "does  not  reach  the  question 
whether  after  the  close  of  the  transition  stage  of  a  ceded  or  con- 
quered territory  the  Constitution  goes  into  full  effect  and  vigor 
within  its  limits  without  action  of  Congress."  The  same  paper 
adds : 

"lu  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  has  simply  followed  the  rule 
acted  upon  from  the  beginning  of  its  great  judicial  history,  of  de- 
ciding nothing  beyond  the  case  brought  up  for  its  determination. 
The  court  is  not  a  political  tribunal,  and  can  decide  political 
questions  only  when  called  upon  to  adjudicate  the  rights  of  par- 
ties in  actual  causes  involving  the  constitutionality  of  federal, 
state,  or  territorial  laws.  Here  the  court  simply  decided  that 
Osaki  Mankichi  was  legally  convicted  of  murder  in  Honolulu 
without  a  trial  by  a  full  jury.  This  was  all  that  was  before  the 
court ;  and  why.  then,  should  its  decision  have  traveled  beyond 
this  to  determine  an  abstract  question  as  to  the  innate  vigor  of 
the  federal  Constitution?" 


RECENT  RAVAGES  OF  FIRE,  FLOOD,  AND 
STORM. 

•"  I  ;HE  havoc  wrought  in  Western  and  Southern  States  within 
*•  the  last  few  weeks  by  floods  and  tornadoes  has  furnished 
a  leading  news  topic,  and  elicits  expressions  of  surprise,  as  well 
as  sympathy,  in  view  of  the  very  different  atmospheric  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  while  the 
West  has  been  devastated  by  floods,  the  Eastern  States  and 
cities  have  been  parched  by  drought  and  darkened  by  the  smoke 
of  forest  fires. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  were  unmarked  by  any  serious  disaster  in  this 
country.  It  was  not  until  April  that  the  first  records  of  fatality 
began.  In  that  month  storms  and  floods  swept  through 
Arkansas  and  Alabama,  destroying  some  forty  lives  ;  and  these 
continued  during  the  month  of  May  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  Oklahoma,  adding  forty  more  to  the  list  of 
fatalities.  Then  came  more  floods  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
involving  millions  of  dollars  in  industrial  losses  at  Des  Moines 
andOttumwa,  Iowa.,  Lincoln  and  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  Topeka,  Law- 
rence, and  Salina,  Kas.,  and  Kansas  City.  At  North  Topeka 
upward  of  thirty  people  were  killed,  several  thousand  were  dis- 
possessed from  their  homes,  and  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty was  destroyed.  This  is  the  "first  real  disaster,"  declares 
the  Topeka  Capital,  that  has  ever  befallen  the  city.  In  Kansas 
City,  too,   the  damage   inflicted   is  of  the  most  serious  cliarac- 


ter,  and  at  one  period  twenty  thousand  of  its  people  were  home- 
less. 

Following  close  upon  the  Western  floods,  in  jwint  of  time, 
came  a  tortiado  which  attacked  the  city  of  Gainesville,  Ga.,  on 
June  I.  The  storm,  according  to  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  was 
the  "worst  in  its  death-dealing  results  that  ever  visited  the 
State,"  Houses  were"  torn  into  fragments."  Roofs  "sailed  like 
leaves  in  the  air,  "and  many  persons  were  picked  up  by  the 
wind  and  carried  over  trees  and  houses  for  long  distances. 
Eighty-hve  people,  mostly  women  and  cliildrcn  working  in  the 
cotton-mills,  were  killed,  and  about  $300,000  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed. 

On  June  6  Pacolet  and  Clifton,  important  manufacturing  cen- 
ters in  South  Carolina,  were  swept  away  by  terrific  floods.  The 
vallej-  in  which  these  villages  are  situated  was  "submerged  by  a 
whirling  stream  of  water,"  which  rose  in  places  above  the  roofs 


11  IK   U.\  HIDDEN    HARVEST  HAND. 

—  The  Detroit  Joiuiiat, 

of  the  houses.  Nearly  a  hundred  people  were  killed,  and  the 
property  loss  will  probably  be  not  less  than  $3,500,000. 

The  "lessons  "  that  should  be  learned  from  these  calamities  are 
discussed  by  ne\vs])apers  throughout  the  land.  Such  disasters, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  hiqiiirer,  furnish  an  impressive  illus- 
tration of  human  heli)lessness  in  the  presence  of  the  elemental 
forces.  "Man's  vaunted  domination  of  nature  goes  only  a  very 
little  way.     It  does  not  get  much  below  the  surface  of  things." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  however,  jwints  out  that  there  are  cer- 
tain practical  measures  which  can,  and  should,  be  taken,  to  pro- 
tect cities  against  sudden  floods.  Low  grourds  along  the  rivers 
can  be  diked  ;  the  woods  in  which  the  rivers  have  their  rise  can 
be  restored  ;  and  reservoirs  can  be  built  along  the  upper  reaches 
of  these  waters.     The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  says  : 

"  When  the  country  was  j^oung  and  covered  by  trees  and  when 
the  great  prairies  were  not  scarified  by  gulches  and  ravines; 
before  drainage  was  introduced  to  carry  the  water  off  the  land, 
the  soil  was  loose  and  i^orous  and  it  absorbed  and  drank  uj)  the 
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rain  as  it  fell,  holding  it  imprisoned  and  preventing  its  concen- 
tration at  particular  points.  Its  escape  to  the  creeks  and  rivers 
and  old-time  channels  was  slow  and  gradual,  and  the  resultant 
inturgescence  which  filled  the  basins  and  low  places  was  not 
suflicient  to  overwhelm.  Since  the  a.\  and  the  forest  fires  have 
denuded  the  hills,  and  since  the  ditchers  and  drainers  have  aided 
the  flood-grooved  earth  in  carrying  off  the  liberated  rains  that 
fall  on  the  broad-spreading  watersheds,  all  impediments  have 
been  removed,  and  the  scattered  waters  leap  together  and  rush 
downward  to  the  valleys  in  torrential  force,  carrying  everything 
before  them.  Annual  overflows  have  been  greater  than  ever 
before,  to  minimize  which  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the 
Government  build  a  system  of  dams,  as  the  English  have  done  on 
the  Nile  at  Assouan,  to  control  the  volume  and  prevent  disaster. 
"  But  it  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  work  of  the  future  to 
protect  exposed  localities  against  the  sudden  appearance  of  local 
rains  which  concentrate  rapidly  and  can  y  destruction  in  their 
wake.  To  do  this  the  aid  of  the  engineers,  topf)graphers,  geode- 
sists,  and  scientists  must  be  invoked  and  large  sums  of  money 
must  be  spent  by  communities  that  occupy  a  low  ])lane.  Towns 
and  cities  in  the  lower  valley  have  learned  from  experience 
what  to  expect,  and  provision  more  or  less  ample  has  been  made 
against  disaster.  Higher  up  the  danger  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
well  understood  or  at  least  as  effectively  met." 

The  Buffalo  E.xpnss  pays  tribute  to  the  sturdy  independence 
of  the  Western  towns  affected  by  the  storms,  and  their  unwill- 
ingness to  appeal  for  outside  aid.     It  goes  on  to  say : 

"If  the  floods  did  not  give  the  country  at  large  cause  to  show 
its  generosity,  plenty  of  opportunity  was  afforded  for  individual 
heroism.  Men  who  had  themselves  escaped  from  danger  pro- 
cured boats  and  labored  for  hours  in  rescuing  imperiled  persons. 
The  hero  seems  always  to  be  at  hand  when  needed.  He  comes 
from  every  calling  and  risks  his  own  life  without  a  thought. 
One  day  an  unimpressive,  bald-headed  clerk  or  tradesman  or 
bookkeeper,  the  next  a  hero  by  virtue  of  battling  in  angry  waters 
for  the  safety  of  some  fellow  creature.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  life,  this  transformation,  and  something  that  speaks  well  for 
the  human  race  in  spite  of  all  its  weaknesses  and  follies." 


NEW    LIGHT   ON   THE    KiSHINEFF  MASSACRE. 

THE  New  York  Christian  Herald  recently  addressed  a  cable- 
gram to  the  Czar,  asking  for  an  official  report  of  the  occur- 
rences at  Kishineff.  It  has  received  a  reply  from  the  Director  of 
the  Russian  Police  Department,  in  which  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  massacre  lay  in  the  "constant  antago- 
nism "  existing  between  Russiansand  Jews  and  fomented  by  what. 
were  believed  to  be  the  Jewish  "ritual  habits."  The  same  doc- 
ument declares  further: 


"The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  governf)rs  ail 
over  Russia,  authorizing 
them  to  make  immediate 
use  of  firearms  in  cases 
of  anti-Jewish  disturb- 
ances. The  Russia  n 
Government  is  the  first 
to  disapprove  of  sucli 
horrid  acts  of  violence, 
but  it  can  not,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requests 
of  a  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary press,  give  the 
Jews  new  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, as  this  wf)uld 
be  sure  to  drive  the  Rus- 
sian population  to  new 
excesses  against  tlie 
Jews,  who  are  hated  by 
the  peasants  with  such 
extraordinary  force." 

The  official  circular 
above     referred     to    is 


MK.    KoilhKlS.    MiCOKMICK, 

The  American  Ambfissador  at  St. 
I'ctersburg. 


printed  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg ,  and  is  discussed  as 
follows  by  the  New  York  Times : 

"It  is  stated  in  the  circular  that  45  persons  were  killed  at 
Kishineff,  74  seriously  wounded,  350  more  or  less  injured,  and 
700  houses  and  600  shops  of  the  Jews  jjillaged.  The  work  of 
murder,  violence,  and  i)illage  was  carried  on  during  the  after- 
noon of  Easter  Sunday  and  into  the  evening  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  next  day  and  evening.  The  police  patrols  were 
'insufficient  in  number, 'and  even  when  the  troops  were  called 
out,  'they  failed  at  first  to  repress  the  disorders,  because  of  the 
defective  measures  taken  by  the  police,  who  had  evidently  not 
received  the  required  instructions.'  And  it  was  not  until 'the 
troops  were  distributed  in  systematic  manner  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts that  the  disorders  ceased.'  .  .  .  The  circular  iiroceuds  to 
say  that  the  Emperor  has  'deigned  to  repeat  to  the  chiefs  of 
provinces  and  cities  the  injunction  that  it  is  their  duty,  on  their 
personal  responsibility,  to  take  all  requisite  measures  to  forestall 
acts  of  violence  and  tranquillize  the  populace  so  that  it  can  have 
no  fear  as  to  life  or  property.'  Then  follow  the  specific  instruc- 
tions for  attaining  this  end  urged  by  tlie  Emperor.  They  do  not 
impress  an  impartial  observer  as  either  logical  or  effective. 
They  are  confined  to  orders  to  the  officials  in  the  first  place  to 
tolerate  no  organization  {groupe)  for  defense;  in  the  second 
place  orders  are  given  to  the  civil  authorities  not  to  call  on  the 
military  save  as  'an  extreme  measure  for  the  restoration  of 
order.'  One  might  infer  from  these  instructions  that  the  Jews  of 
Kishineff  had  been  the  aggressors  and  wrongdoers,  and  that  the 
military  had  been  prematurely  and  needlessly  called  in,  which 
is  quite  the  contrary  of  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  circular  itself." 

"Since  the  circular  is  published  for  the  information  of  the  pub- 
lic and,  presumably,  for  that  of  the  outside  world,"  concludes 
Tlte  Times,  "it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more 
reassuring." 

Even  more  damaging  to  the  Russian  Government  is  the  report 
made  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  the  Irish  leader,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  New  York  American  several  weeks  ago  to  visit  the 
scene  of  the  disorders  and  "get  the  absolute  truth."  His  state- 
ments, indeed,  are  pronounced  by  the  Brooklyn  Times  "n\ore 
horrible  in  their  details,  more  terrible  in  their  indictment  of  the 
complicity  of  the  Russian  authorities  than  the  worst  that  has 
been  told  heretofore."  His  account  of  the  origin  of  the  disturb- 
ances follows : 

"Tlie  only  daily  paper  in  Kishineff  is  the  Btssarabyet-.  It  is 
violently  antisemitic,  and  the  chief  editor,  Kroushvan  by  name, 
is  of  Moldavian  origin,  and  he  has  systematically  inflamed  the 
poi)ular  feeling  against  the  Jews,  as  the  foes  of  Russia,  as  the 
propagandists  of  socialism,  and  as  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 

religion.  Kroushvan's 
attacks  have  been  con- 
tinuous for  the  last  six 
years.  Merchants  and 
employers  giving  work 
to  Jews  were  held  up  to 
public  odium,  and  the 
exjiulsion  or  extermina- 
tion of  the  race  was 
openly  urged.  '^\\^  Bes- 
sarabyetz  has  a  circula- 
tion of  20,000.  chiefly 
among  the  police,  mu- 
nicipal employees,  and 
workmen  generally. 

"Two  events  occurring 
shortly  before  Easter 
were  seized  upon  by 
Kroushvan  to  incite  the 
mob  to  murderous  vio- 
lence. One  was  the  mur- 
der of  a  i)oy  belonging 
to  the  village  of  Doub- 
bosary.  situated  between 
Kishineff  and  Odessa, 
by  his  relatives  for  gain. 
The  other  was  the  sui- 


('.■1  yrlflil  \w..  l.y  J.  F-  Piir.ly,  tlmlnn.  Mua. 
MK.    MICIIAKL  HAVITl, 
Commissioned   by  the   New   York  American 
to  visit  KisliinelT. 
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cide  of  a  girl  at  the  Jewish  Hospital  of  Kishineff.  The  Bes- 
sarabyet2  clech\red  them  to  be  both  ritual  iminlers  by  the  Jews, 
and  summoned  the  Russian  Christians  to  punish  the  authors  of 
the  alleged  crimes. 

"The  chief  rabbi  of  Kishineff,  fearing  the  results  of  these  ap- 
peals, hastened  to  the  Greek  bishop  and  implored  him  to  calm 
the  popular  mind  by  giving  an  episcopal  assurance  that  no  such 
ritual  was  practised.  The  bishop's  reply  was  that  he  feared 
there  was  some  Semitic  sect  which  really  did  indulge  in  the  use 
of  Christian  blood  in  the  Paschal  ceremonies,  and  he  refused  to 
intervene. 

"  About  the  same  time  a  body  of  representative  Jews  visited  the 
governor  and  warned  him  that  Kroushvan's  incitations  would 
lead  to  murder  unless  restrained.  General  von  Raabeu  assured 
the  deputation  that  precautions  would  be  taken,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  the  appeals  of  the  Bcssixrabyetz  to  the  popular 
antisemitic  hatred. 

"Chief  of  Police  Ichanzko  was  also  requested  to  act  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  and  curb  the  diatribes  of  the  Bessarabyeiz.  He 
replied  that  it  would  'serve  the  Jews  right  if  they  were  driven 
from  the  city  for  encouraging  the  propaganda  of  socialism.'  " 

Cki  the  day  of  the  massacre,  we  are  told  that  Ichanzko  "drove 
through  the  city,  smoking  a  cigarette,"  and  that  the  bishop 
"passed  in  his  carriage  through  the  mob,  giving  his  blessing  to 
the  crowd."  While  the  case  against  the  local  authorities  seems 
to  be  complete,  Mr.  Davitt  admits  that  he  has  discovered  no  evi- 
dence implicating  the  Government  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  "Minister  von  Plehve  must  have 
known  that  the  outbreak  was  contemplated,  but,  thinking  that 
the  affair  would  not  culminate  in  massacres,  took  no  steps  to 
meet  the  emergency  until  too  late."  This  impression  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  press  despatches  to  the  London  Times  (June 
6),  which  state  that  General  von  Raabeu  "telegraphed  three 
times  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  asking  permission  to  use 
force  against  the  rioters,  before  he  received  any  reply." 

The  American  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Robert  S. 
McCormick,  who  is  now  visiting  this  country,  takes  a  very  com- 
placent view  of  the  present  situation  in  Russia.  Questioned 
by  newspaper  reporters  as  to  the  Government's  responsibility 
for  the  massacre,  he  replied  :  "  I  have  no  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  way  whatsoever  fathered  the  outbreak.  If  the 
authoricies  had  condoned  it,  why  should  they  have  removed  the 
governor  and  then  issued  a  manifesto  that  the  laws  must  be 
enforced?"  Of  the  indignation  meetings  held  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  McCormick  spoke  with  ill-concealed  disdain:  "Tb 


situation  is  similar  to  that  of  a  few  years  ago  when  a  number  of 
Austrian  citizens  (Hungarians)  were  killed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
region.  Mass-meetings  to  express  the  indignation  of  the  people 
were  held  all  over  Austria,  and   their  resolutions  of  indignation 


A   NEW   PORTRArr  OF  M.    VON   PLEHVE, 

The  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

were  sent  to  this  country,  but  there  was  no  official  action  and  the 
matter  ended  in  talk.  That  is  the  way  indignation  meetings 
aboiit  this  Kishineff  affair  will  end — in  talk.  They  will  accom- 
plish nothing." 

This  rather  flippant  attitude  finds  no  echo  in  the  American 
press.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  twits  Mr.  McCormick  with 
being  "in  a  trance,"  "hypnotized  "  by  the  Russians.  And  the 
Rochester  Dejiwcrat  and  Chronicle  declares  that  "  if  Russia 
cares  anything  for  the  friendship  of  the  United  States — and  it  is 
believed  she  does — it  will  not  be  wise  for  her  to  furnish  many 
more  such  occasions  for  mere  '  talk  '  as  that  of  the  massacre  at 
Kishineff." 


T 


The  Pekformer- 


It  was  unintentional  1" 

—  The  St.  Faul  Pioneer  Press. 


ALLEGED   NEGRO   SLAVERY    IN   ALABAMA. 

'HE  United  States  Secret  Service olTicials  have  for  some  time 
been  investigating  an  alleged  system  of  slavery  imposed 
upon  unfortunate  negroes  in  Alabama,  and  their  revelations  to 
date  have  brought  out  considerable  comment  in  both  Northern 
and  Southern  newspapers.  One  Robert  N.  Franklin,  of  Good- 
water,  Ala.,  has  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  a  party  to 
the  system,  and  the  officials  have  secured  evidence  and  indict- 
ments against  a  large  number  of  others.  Under  the  guise  of 
conviction  and  punishment  for  petty  offenses — and  sometimes 
for  no  offense  at  all — it  is  charged  that  negroes  have  been  sent 
to  convict  farms  or  turned  over  to  contractors  for  convict  labor. 
They  have  been  induced,  and  at  times  compelled,  to  sign  agree- 
ments to  work  as  peons  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  They  have 
been  flogged,  hunted  with  bloodhounds,  starved,  and  sold  by 
one  contractor  to  another,  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  law. 
Just  how  the  system  is  being  worked  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  Patterson,  who  became  the  prey  of  the  authorities  at 
Goodwater,  Coosa  County,  Ala.  Joseph  C.  Manning,  of  Alex- 
ander City,  Ala.,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
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quotes  a  Montgomery  correspondent  of  a  Memphis  newspaper  as 
writing  as  follows  on  that  incident : 

"Patterson  borrowed  $i  on  Saturday,  promising  to  pay  it  the 
following  Tuesday  morning.  Patterson  did  not  get  to  town  at 
the  appointed  time,  when,  it  is  said,  he  was  arrested  and  carried 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  found  him  guilty  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses,  without  giving  the  negro  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  witnesses  or  a  lawyer.  A  small  fine  was 
assessed.  The  negro  had  no  money,  nor  was  he  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  any  with  which  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs.  He  was 
at  once  sold  to  a  man  named  Hardy  for  $25,  who  worked  the 
negro  for  about  one  year,  when  Hardy  sold  the  negro  to  Pace  for 
$40,  it  is  claimed. 

"The  negro  worked  a  while  for  Pace,  and  in  trying  to  escape 
cut  a  boat  loose  from  its  moorings.  L'pon  his  recapture  he  was 
tried  and  given  six  months  more  for  this  offense.  The  negro 
then  entered  into  a  contract  for  an  additional  year  to  pay  a  doc- 
tor's bill.  In  short,  for  the  $1  originally  borrowed  the  negro 
would  not  have  gotten  out  until  the  year  1906.  The  negro  was 
originally  arrested  in  Coosa  County  and  kidnaped  into  Talla- 
poosa County,  where  he  was  sold,  according  to  the  report." 

Mr.  Manning  declares  this  is  only  one  case  in  ten  thousand, 
and  that  there  has  been  for  years  a  "system  of  practical  peonage 
in  the  black-belt  counties  of  Alabama,  but  it  has  been  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  mountain  counties  of 
Alabama  have  come  to  be  hardened  to  depriving  men  of  liberty 
and  justice  through  the  forms  of  law." 

The  Charleston  AVxfJ  and  Courier  admits  that  the  hardships 
of  the  negroes  in  Alabama  are  "altogether  exceptional,"  but  it 
declares  that  their  lot  is  not  at  hard  as  that  of  some  of  the  North- 
ern wage-workers.     We  quote  further: 

"Outrageous  as  the  treatment  of  these  people  has  been,  and 
however  barbarous  the  so-called  peonage  system  in  Alabama, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  witnesses  who  might  be  called 
in  from  the  mines  and  sweat-shops  of  the  North  and  East  who 
would  testify  that  compared  with  the  hell  in  which  they  live  the 
stockades  and  convict  camps  of  the  South  must  be  Paradise. 
Here  and  there,  now  and  then,  a  strong  voice  speaking  from  the 
Northern  stage  or  through  the  Northern  press  will  be  heard  con- 
demning the  horrible  cruelties  practised  upon  the  defenseless 
white  women  of  the  Northern  States,  but  the  clergy,  the  capital- 
ists, the  large  majority  of  the  newspapers,  and  an  army  of  politi- 
cal economists  in  that  section  keep  their  mouths  sliut  and  their 
tongues  still  while  the  massacre  of  the  working  people  goes  on 
day  after  day  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  their  highly  Christianized 
employers.  The  sins  of  the  South  are  black  enough,  but  by 
comparison  they  are  as  white  as  wool." 

"We  may  swallow  as  best  we  can  the  practical  nullification  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments, "  says  the  Chicago  Pos/, 
"but  we  shall  not  allow  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  any  color. 
to  be  held  in  bondage  on  the  free  soil  of  this  republic."  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  asks:  "Why  has  it  been  left  for  fed- 
eral officials  to  bring  these  horrors  to  public  notice  for  redress? 
Has  not  Alabama  thousands  of  humane  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zens who  loathe  such  injustice?  "      T/w  Post  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Honest  men  dare  not  protest  against  what  they  know  to  be 
cruel  wrongs  to  the  negro,  lest  they  be  at  once  accused  of  being 
disloyal  to  their  section  or  even  of  being  willing  to  encourage 
'social  equality'  with  colored  men.  That  is  the  taunt  which 
dries  up  the  protests  of  Southern  men  against  outrages  upon  the 
negro.  Privately  they  writhe  under  the  blot  upon  their  State, 
but  publicly  they  lift  no  voice.  Hence  it  is  that  such  a  stain 
upon  our  civilization  as  the  wholesale  forcing  back  of  negroes 
into  slavery  could  be  perfectly  well  known  in  the  South,  yet  no 
attempt  was  made  to  wipe  it  off.  Who  shall  say,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  that  the  nation  has  not  a  duty  in  the  premises? 
When  its  citizens  are  imposed  upon  and  maltreated,  in  clear  vio- 
lation of  federal  laws,  as  also  when  their  solemnly  pledged  po- 
litical rights  are  trampled  upon,  it  is  for  the  Nation  with  a  big 
N  to  assert  its  majesty  and  its  power.  What  comes  of  listening 
to  the  lotos-eating  cry,  *  Let  us  alone, '  we  see  from  the  frightful 


wrongs   of    which   Alabama   to-day   stands    confessing   herself 
guilty,  tho  powerless  to  redress  them." 

Several  Alabama  papers  admit  that  the  state  of  affairs  de- 
scribed exists  there,  and  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties  is  called 
for.  The  Montgomery  Ad-urtiser  remarks  that  "such  a  system 
as  seems  to  be  practised  in  some  pans  of  our  fair  State  can  only 
be  possible  through  the  indifference  or  fear  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  white  men  in  a  community."  The  same  paper  de- 
mands punishment  of  those  responsible  for  the  peonage  system, 
but  condemns  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington  for  ma- 
king use  of  the  official  reports  "to  play  politics  in  this  direction" 
and  holding  "Alabama  up  to  scorn  in  the  eyes  of  the  country." 
The  Montgomery  y^wrwrt/ is  even  franker  in  its  admissions.  It 
says : 

"Law-abiding  people  all  over  Alabama  are  looking  to  the 
federal  courts  to  do  what  the  state  courts  have  tried  for  many 
years  to  do  and  failed — failed  because  the  witnesses  were  either 
bulldozed  or  were  prevented  from  testifying  before  the  grand 
juries  for  some  other  unknown  reason.  Certain  it  is,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  traffic  that  has  been  carried  on  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  Alabama  in  what  is  practically  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  human  slavery,  and  the  cruelties  that  were  being  prac- 
tised upon  the  poor  unfortunates,  the  courts  have  been  unable, 
after  years  of  effort,  to  bring  the  culprits  to  justice." 

Representative  William  Richardson,  of  the  eighth  Alabama 
district,  however,  maintains  that  the  charges  are  "slanderous 
and  false,  gotten  up  to  bolster  the  '  black-and-tan  '  faction  of  the 
[Republican]  party  in  my  State.  .  .  .  Slavery  is  no  more  toler- 
able in  Alabama  to  white  people  there  than  it  is  to  the  people  who 
live  in  Massachusetts." 


CLARENCE  DARROW'S  WARNING  TO  TRADE- 
UNIONISTS. 
MR.  CLARENCE  S.  DARROW,  the  lawyer  who  appeared 
before  the  Strike  Commission  as  counsel  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  recently  delivered  an  address  in  Chicago  on 
"The  Perils  of  Trade-Unionism."  His  speech  is  described  as  a 
"note  of  warning"  to  organized  workmen,  and  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  a  man  who  has  been  so  prominent  as  an  advocate  of 
labor's  claims,  it  has  aroused  unusual  interest.  Mr.  Darrow 
said,  in  part: 

"The  phenomenal  growth  of  trade-unionism  throughout  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  altho  unparalleled  in  any  other  period  of 
the  world,  is  perhaps  not  unlike  the  growth  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  does  not  follow  that  trade- 
unionism  will  live  because  it  is  so  strong  to-day.  When  adver- 
sity comes,  as  it  must  come  under  our  present  system  of  produc- 
tion ;  when  large  numbers  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
then  the  great  strain  upon  trade-unionism  will  be  felt.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  organize  workingmen  while  all  are  em- 
ployed or  while  work  is  plentiful.  It  is  difficult  to  sustain  this 
organization  while  many  men  are  living  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion or  want. 

"The  great  growth  of  trade-unionism  has  caused  the  working- 
man  to  feel  his  power;  it  has  necessarily  made  many  of  them 
arbitrary,  unreasonable,  and  unjust  in  their  demands.  This 
has,  in  many  places,  awakened  a  sense  of  resentment  among  a 
large  class  who  otherwise  would  be  sympatlietic  toward  the 
unions.  For  instance,  in  the  late  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal 
workers,  the  sympathy  of  the  wliole  country  was  with  the  stri- 
kers. This  was  due  not  to  any  special  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  condition  of  the  striking  men,  but  to  their 
hatred  against  the  coal  trust,  which  had  monopolized  and  jnit 
up  the  price  on  a  necessary  product.  Tiie  growth  of  these  great 
industrial  monopolies,  whose  business  has  been  to  take  as  much 
from  the  public  as  the  public  would  stand,  has  set  against  them 
the  great  mass  of  the  common  people.  These  people  have  been 
sympathetic  to  trade-unions,  not  so  much  because  they  under- 
stood trade-unions,  as  because  they  hated  the  monopolies. 

"At  best,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  real  workingmen  are 
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reasonably  eligible  to  trade-unioiiisni.  Farmers,  small  mer- 
chants, and  many  others  composing  the  great  middle  class  do  not 
belong  to  the  unions  and  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be- 
long to  the  unions.  This  great  middle  class,  which  really  creates 
the  sympathy  for  the  common  people,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  com- 
mon people,  have  believed  that  they  were  plundered  by  the 
trusts  and  corporations,  and  have  given  aid  to  the  trade-unions. 
When  they  imagine  that  the  trade-unions  are  making  unreason- 
able demands  or  unfair  conditions,  their  hostility  will  be  turned 
against  trade-unionism  as  it  is  turned  against  the  corporate 
control." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Darrow  observed  that  the  majority  of  trade- 
unionists  to-day  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  raising  of  wages. 
This  he  characterized  as  "a  delusion  and  a  snare,  "on  the  ground 
that  a  rise  in  wages  is  almost  always  followed  by  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  commodities.  Above  all  things  else,  he  said,  "trade- 
unionism  should  turn  its  attention  to  political  action,  not  neces- 
sarily this  party  or  that,  but  toward  the  solution  by  law  and  in- 
dustrial changes  of  the  problems  of  the  day." 

He  concluded  : 

"The  energy  now  directed  toward  simply  organizing  men  and 
seeking  to  better  their  condition  by  raising  wages,  must  be  more 
largely  turned  toward  the  political  and  economic  questions  of  the 
day,  upon  which  labor,  capital,  and  wages  depend. 

"This  great  energy  can  not  be  always  kept  in  the  narrow 
channel  in  which  it  is  dir- 
ected at  the  present  time. 
It  is  for  the  trade-union- 
ists of  the  world  to  show 
their  ability  and  general- 
ship by  directing  this 
great  army  of  working- 
men  toward  the  sub- 
stantial and  permanent 
change  and  improve- 
ment of  the  laws  and  in- 
dustrial institutions  of 
the  world." 

The  Philadelphia 
North  American  deems 
this  speech  of  special 
significance,  and  com- 
ments : 

"Mr.  D  arrow's  ad- 
dress on  '  The  Perils  of 
Trades-Unionism,'  de- 
livered before  the  Henry 
George  Association,  in 
Chicago,  is  not  a  'blow  ' 
at  organized  labor,  as 
some  have  been  over- 
quick  to  hail  it.  It  is  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  a  thoughtful 
man  against  the  follies  into  which  workingmen  have  drifted  and 
which  menace  them  and  the  social  structure  with  disaster.  It 
needs  courage  for  a  friend  of  the  laborer  to  rebuke  his  selfishness, 
ignorance,  and  recklessness,  and  only  a  true  and  wise  friend,  an 
unselfish  friend,  could  dare  so  much  and  speak  so  plainly. 

"What  Mr.  Darrow  says  will  be  misunderstood,  distorted,  and 
resented  by  the  ignorant  and  denied  by  the  selfish  and  design- 
ing, but  the  men  of  brains  and  heart  at  tlfe  head  of  labor  organi- 
zations know  that  he  speaks  words  of  wisdom  and  truth,  and 
that  his  warning  comes  none  too  soon 

"A  crisis  in  the  life  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  is 
impending.  It  is  foreshadowed  in  aimless  strikes,  in  irrational 
unrest,  in  the  seething  turbulence  of  masses  of  men  who  can 
give  no  lucid  reason  for  their  turmoil,  in  the  defensive  drawing 
together  of  harassed  employers,  in  the  growing  hostility  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  purposeless  disturbers  of  business.  The  need  for 
sane  counsel,  sharp  rebuke,  and  earnest  remonstrance  against 
foolish  action  is  great,  and  the  man  who  supplies  that  need  takes 
his  courage  in  both  hands  if  he  values  the  friendship  of  those 
whom  he  would  save  from  their  own  folly.  Clarence  Darrow 
has  dared  greatly.     Will  organized  labor  understand  him  and 
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Who  appeals  to  trade-unionists  to  pursue 
a  broader  policy. 


heed  him?     Will  its  leaders  stand  by  liim  and  tell  their  followers 
that  '  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  '  ?  " 

The  Springfield  Republican  says: 

"Viewed  philosophically,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  riot  of  inex- 
perience and  inefficiency  should  characterize  the  early  stages  of 
labor's  organization.  No  state  of  society  is  ever  inaugurated 
with  people  already  perfected  for  its  coming.  When  the  Confed- 
erates of  Charleston,  in  the  Civil  War,  set  out  to  sink  the  Federal 
gunboats  in  the  harbor  by  submarine  torpedo-boats,  they  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  many  a  crew  before  one  gunboat  was  sent  to 
the  bottom.  Republican  institutions  were  not  deferred  on  earth 
until  a  people  were  found  entirely  capable  of  running  perfect 
republics.  Democracy  did  not  await  the  advent  of  a  population 
already  fully  trained  in  the  arts  of  self-government.  Ail  these 
things  come,  and  the  people  most  concerned  have  to  develop  up 
to  them.  Such  is  the  lesson  of  history.  Labor-unionism  came 
also,  and,  in  the  same  way,  its  adherents  have  had  to  discipline 
themselves  by  experience  in  the  best  methods  of  organization 
and  conservative  management.  On  the  whole,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  enormoiis  increase  of  unionism,  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  say  that  it  is  constantly  gaining  in  equilibrium  and  san- 
ity. Relapses  here  and  there  are  to  be  expected  ;  bad  years  are 
inevitable.  But  the  leadership  far  and  wide  is  the  more  touched 
with  the  shrewd  sense  and  moderation  of  the  best  class  of  sober- 
minded  wage-earners,  as  the  accumulation  of  experience  enforces 
the  lessons  of  rashness,  hot-headedness,  stupidity,  malevolence, 
or  ignorance." 


STOCK   DEPRESSION   AND   THE   LACK   OF 
PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE. 

IS  the  market  for  industrial  and  railway  securities  at  its  lowest 
ebb?  Have  the  astounding  liquidations  of  the  past  four  or 
five  months  been  the  result  of  a  wise  equalization  of  prices  and 
values,  or  were  they  simply  the  outcome  of  an  unwise  lack  of 
public  confidence?  Were  prices  too  high  then,  or  are  they  too 
low  now?  These  are  questions  that  business  men  and  financiers 
all  over  the  country  are  asking  themselves  and  each  other.  As  to 
actual  trade  and  finance,  the  New  York  Commercial  has  been 
seeking  information  from  leaders  who  keep  in  close  touch  with 
both,  and  it  claims  to  have  established  the  fact  that  "the  actual 
volume  of  business,  generally,  is  so  great  that  it  taxes  trade 
capacity."  But  perhaps  this  may  be  what  is  the  matter.  In- 
deed, one  of  The  CommerciaV s  informants,  a  leader  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  says: 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  situation  for  any  country  to  be  in — to  be 
dfoing  more  business  than  it  can  take  care  of.  We  have  been 
trying  this  for  a  few  years.  This  is  shown  by  our  neglect  of 
much-sought  foreign  trade.  Business  done  in  this  high-pressure 
manner  is  at  extreme  cost  and  without  attention  to  natural  safe- 
guards. It  is  better  to  have  a  large  number  of  small  customers 
than  a  small  number  of  large  customers — better  to  have  a  small 
profit  from  many  than  a  large  profit  from  a  few." 

But  if  this  be  an  objectionable  feature,  other  leaders  of  great 
industries  do  not  recognize  it  as  such,  and,  as  far  as  appears  on 
the  surface,  the  feeling  is  extremely  optimistic.  It  is  claimed 
that  even  the  labor  troubles  have  not  interfered  with  work  as 
might  be  supposed,  and  the  New  Yox'^.  Journal  of  Commerce  re- 
marks that  "after  all  that  has  been  done  and  endured,  it  be- 
hooves both  [capital  and  labor]  to  be  on  their  good  behavior." 
This  remark  is  made  anent  the  threatened  coal  strike,  which 
has  been  given  in  some  quarters  as  a  reason  for  security  liquida- 
tions, and  on  the  same  subject  the  Philadelphia  Press  feels 
called  upon  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  the  coal  operators  for  their 
refusal  to  accept  the  first  choice  of  the  miners  on  the  conciliation 
board.  It  maintains  that  public  opinion  is  against  the  course  of 
the  operators,  and  adds  that  "no  interest  in  this  country  is 
stronger  than  public  opinion." 

Possibly,  as  is  intimated  in  several  of  the  financial  journals, 
public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  alone,  in  the  shape  of  a  lack 
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of  confidence,  may  be  responsible  for  the  continued  mysterious 
depression  in  securities,  since  it  is  hard  to  find  that  it  is  due  to 
lack  of  business,  or  of  profits,  or  to  labor  disturbances.  With 
fair  prospects  of  a  good  corn  crop,  with  a  big  wheat  crop  practi- 
cally assured,  with  the  largest  acreage  of  cotton  ever  known, 
and  with  high  prices  for  them  all,  can  a  better  reason  be  ascribed 
for  the  stock-market  depression  than  that  powerful  entity,  lack 
of  public  confidence? 


THE   GERMAN    LANGUAGE    IN    MUNICIPAL 
POLITICS. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
have  paid  great  attention  to  the  struggle  over  the  German 
language  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  The  decision 
to  divest  German  of  its  obligatory  character  as  a  branch  of  study 
is  denounced  in  some  of  the  German-American  organs.  "A 
blow  at  the  Germans,"  the  Abend  Presse  (Chicago)  calls  it,  and 
the  Deutsche  Correspondent  (Baltimore)  condemns  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  New  York  City  for  what  it  deems 
"prejudice"  against  "a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city," 
who.  it  declares,  are  German.  It  ridicules  the  assertion  that  the 
public-school  course  in  German  has  given  poor  results  linguisti- 
cally. "That,"  it  thinks,  "shows  that  the  educational  authori- 
ties either  did  not  do  their  duty  or  did  it  inadequately."  The 
Sew-  Yorker  Staats-Zeitiing,  organ  of  the  aggressively  German 
element  in  the  United  States,  sees  reason  to  fear  that  the  drop- 
ping of  German  to  a  subsidiary  place  in  the  school  course  was 
primarily  the  outcome  of  anti-German  prejudice,  and  denounces 
the  new  decision  as  "an  insult  and  an  injury"  to  the  Americans 
who  happen  to  be  of  German  birth  or  parentage.  This,  however, 
is  ridiculed  by  the  Volks-Zeiiung  (New  York),  which  says  that 
German  has  not  been  discriminated  against  in  any  way,  and 
that  the  complaints  of  the  ultra-German  papers  "are  unjustified." 
It  proceeds : 

"When  the  situation,  as  it  now  exists,  is  looked  at  calmly  and 
without  prejudice,  one  fails  to  understand  why  all  the  hubbub 
arose.  The  instruction  in  the  German  language  given  in  our 
public  .sciiools  has  failed  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  Those 
Germans  who  wanted  to  be  sure  that  their  children  would  learn 
German  sent  them  to  the  free  German  schools  or  to  private 
schools  or  procured  the  services  of  a  language  teacher.  Besides, 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  foreign  populations  in  New  York 
City  have  greatly  changed  in  the  la.st  ten  years.  The  motives 
for  a  change  of  the  German-language  feature  of  the  public-school 
course  had  begun  to  operate  forcibly  for  some  little  time  past. 
When  instruction  in  the  German  language  was  made  obligatory 
in  the  public  schools  the  Germans  were  the  most  numerous  ele- 
ment in  the  city  pojjulation  that  spoke  a  foreign  language. 
Plausible  arguments  could  be  offered  for  the  position  given  to 
the  German  language,  and  the  political  side  of  the  case  was  by 
no  means  the  least  important.  Things  have  clianged  since  then. 
Italians.  Jews,  and  Slavs  are  coming  to  the  front.  Their  num- 
bers and  importance  grow  every  year  greater,  whereas  German 
immigration  can  not  hold  the  pace  at  any  such  rate.  But  must 
Italian,  Slavonic,  and  Yiddish  be  made  obligatory  studies  in  the 
public  schools?  It  is  because  our  citizens  of  German  birth  or 
origin  thoroughly  well  understand  the  merits  of  the  situation 
that  they  have  remained  cool  and  collected  in  the  face  of  efforts 
to  excite  them  over  this  question." 

This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be  shared  by  the  English  press. 
The  Washington  Post  thinks  that  "the  moral  right  to  force  tax- 
payers to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  foreign  languages 
is  more  tliau  doubtful  and  would  not  be  clear  if  all  the  courts 
should  affirm  the  legality  of  such  taxation."  And  the  New  York 
7 inies  says : 

"As  to  the  '  insult '  involved  in  deciding  not  to  teach  German 
Jn  the  public  schools,  that,  we  confess,  quite  jjasses  our  compre- 
hension. If  all  other  modern  languages  were  taught  and  Ger- 
man  alone   were   neglected,    llicre    might,  of  course,   be   some 


ground  for  offense,  but  there  is  no  such  discrimination  nor  any 
thought  of  it.  The  children  are  given  the  chance  in  the  last  year 
of  the  elementary  schools  to  study  German,  French,  Latin,  or 
stenography.  Thus  German  is  put  on  a  level  with  the  only 
other  modern  language  taught  in  these  grades,  and  also  on  a 
level  with  the  chief  ancient  language.  Our  own  impression  is 
that  in  offering  it  as  an  alternative  to  stenography  it  is  more 
flatteringly  treated  than  is  either  of  the  other  two  studies,  and 
that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  pupils  to  know  stenography  as 
thoroughly  as  it  can  be  taught  at  their  age  than  to  learn  the  lit- 
tle that  they  can  learn  of  any  language,  living  or  dead,  other 
than  their  own.  From  no  point  of  view  that  we  can  possibly 
imagine,  however,  is  there  involved  the  slightest  consideration 
of  dignity  or  any  cause  for  reasonable  sensitiveness  to  '  insult.' 
"The  simple  fact  is  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education 
was  taken  for  the  best  interest  of  American  children,  and  we  in- 
clude in  that  class  the  children  of  the  Americans  who  happen  to 
be  of  German  birth  or  descent.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
provide  for  all  children  the  best  schooling  possible  to  fit  them  for 
the  life  of  American  citizens  and  for  the  opportunities  that  will 
present  themselves  as  thej'  grow  to  manhood  or  to  womanhood. 
The  time  in  school  is  short  at  best,  and  it  is  shortest  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  families.  The  amount  and  the  variety  of 
what  can  be  taught  in  this  limited  time  must  be  sadly  inade- 
quate, measured  by  the  highest  standard  of  education.  The 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is  the  object  to  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.  That  demands  the  selection  of  the  most  useful 
studies,  and  no  foreign  language  is  among  these." — Transla- 
tions ?nade/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  members  of  the  Presbyterian  fiener.^!  Assembly  who  voted  against 
abandoning  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation  were  probably  flat-dwellers. 
—  rZ/r-  iVtishiiij^lon  Post. 

The  much-lauded  spectacle  of  "Venice  in  Xew  York"  would,  doubtless, 
prove  an  unpopular  attraction  to  people  of  the  .Missouri  River  Valley  just 
now.  —  The  Baltimore  American. 

A  Texas  paper  nominates  Senator  Bailey  for  the  Presidency.  Bailey 
and  Tillman,  with  the  Queensberry  rules  as  the  platform,  would  be  a 
striking  combination. — The  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

A  FORMER  president  of  Honduras  has  been  put  into  irons  and  impris- 
oned. This  ought  to  suggest  something  interesting  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Cleveland. —  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

We  are  able  this  morning  to  announce  positively  that  several  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Post-office  Department  have  in  no  way  become  involved 
in  the  scandal— as  yet.— The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

When  the  President  intimated  that  we  had  steered  between  the  Scylla 
of  plutocracy  and  the  Charybdis  of  mob  rule,  he  hadn't  noticed  how  the 
paint  is  scraped  on  the  Scylla  side.— 77/^  Detroit  aXcU's. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  .State  of  New  York  last  year  could 

have  carried  all  the 
Erie  canal  freight  over 
the  New  York  Cen- 
tral's tracks,  paid  all 
the  charge,  and  saved 
$1,164,000.  Then  the 
State  of  New  York  is 
in  a  position  to  know 
how  it  feels  to  spend 
about  $400,000,000  try- 
ing to  build  up  about 
$20,000,000    trade    with 

the     Philippines 'The 

Atlanta  Constitution. 


CHAMUEKLaI.N 


An  ambitious  young 
man  writes  to  The  Trib- 
une from  May  King, 
Ky.,  asking:  "Would 
you  like  to  have  tele- 
graph reports  from  this 
place  of  shooting  af- 
frays or  of  killing,  etc.? 
If  so  let  me  know  by 
return  mail.  I  can  fur- 
nish nil  you  need,  as  I 
am  interested."  The 
ofTer  is  handsome,  but 
the  writer  ought  to 
have  explained  more 
\\ii>  vKiiii  yuii  siup  eating  und  fully  what  he  contem- 
save  money  ?"  plated  doing.— /'A^AVw 

—  The  a  rook  lyn  Eagle,        York  Tribune. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS   THE   CULT   OF   KIPLING    DEAD? 

NC)  one  can  have  forgotten  the  heigln  lowliicli  popular  en- 
thusiasm ami  interest  in  regard  to  Rndyard  Kipling  surged 
in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  when  that  author  lay  at  the 
point  of  death.  He  had  then  achieved  a  vogue  that  was  nothing 
less  than  phenomenal  in  the  case  of  so  young  a  man.  To-day, 
says  a  Chicago  critic,  Rudyard  Kipling,  "prophet  of  blood  and 
vulgarity,  prince  of  ephemerals,  and  idol  of  the  unelect,"  is 
dead.  Mr.  Jack  London,  the  young  Californian  novelist  and 
story-writer,  who  in  The  Reader  (June)  champions  the  cause  of 
Kipling,  admits  that  as  far  as  his  influence 
with  "the  class  of  whim  and  caprice,  of  fad 
and  vogue,  the  unstable,  incoherent,  mob- 
minded  mass,"  goes,  the  statement  is  true. 
"A  fluttering,  chirping  host  of  men,  little 
men  and  unseeing  men,  have  heaped  him 
over  with  the  uncut  leaves  of '  Kim, '  wrapped 
him  in  'Stalky  &  Co.'  for  winding-sheet, and 
for  headstone  reared  his  unconventional 
lines 'The  Lesson.'"  But  when  the  future 
centuries,  says  Mr.  London,  look  back  to  the 
nineteenth  century  to  find  what  manner  of 
century  it  was,  "to  hnd,  not  what  the  people 
of  the  nineteenth  century  thought  they 
thought,  but  what  they  really  thought;  not 
what  they  thought  they  ought  to  do,  but 
what  they  really  did  do,  then  a  certain  man, 
Kipling,  will  be  read — and  read  with  under- 
standing." For,  the  writer  continues,  only 
those  artists  live  who  have  spoken  truly  of 
their  own  age,  and  of  the  number  of  these  is 
Kipling.  More  than  this,  he  is  the  interpreter 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


We  quote  further : 

"What  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  done,  he  has  memorialized.  An- 
glo-Saxon stands  for  the  English-speaking  people  of  all  the 
world,  who,  in  forms  and  institutions  and  traditions,  are  more 
peculiarly  and  deiinitely  English  than  anything  else.  This 
people  Kipling  has  sung.  Their  sweat  and  blood  and  toil  have 
been  the  motives  of  his  songs  ;  but  underlying  all  the  motives  of 
his  songs  is  the  motive  of  motives,  the  sum  of  them  all  and  some- 
thing more,  which  is  one  with  that  which  underlies  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sweat  and  blood  and  toil,  namely,  the  genius  of  the  race. 
Both  that  which  is  trite  of  the  race  for  all  time,  and  that  which  is 
true  of  tlie  race  for  all  time  applied  to  this  particular  time,  he 
has  caught  up  and  pressed  into  his  art-forms.  He  has  caught 
the  dominant  note  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  pressed  it  into  won- 
derful rhythms  which  can  not  be  sung  out  in  a  day  and  will  not 
be  sung  out  in  a  day." 

Mr.  London's  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  of  whose  race- 
genius  he  considers  Mr.  Kipling  the  voice,  is  as  follows: 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  pirate,  a  land-robber  and  a  sea-robber. 
Underneath  his  thin  coating  of  culture,  he  is  what  he  was  in 
Morgan's  time,  in  Drake's  time,  in  William's  time,  in  Alfred's 
time.  The  blood  and  the  tradition  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  in 
his  veins.  In  battle  he  is  subject  to  the  blood-lusts  of  the 
Berserkers  of  old.  Plunder  and  booty  fascinate  him  immeasur- 
ably. The  schoolboy  of  to-day  dreams  the  dream  of  Clive  and 
Hastings.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  strong  of  arm  and  heavy  of 
hand,  and  he  possesses  a  primitive  brutality  all  his  own.  There 
is  a  discontent  in  his  blood,  an  unsatisfaction  thht  will  not  let 
him  rest,  but  sends  him  adventuring  over  the  sea  and  among  the 
lands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  He  does  not  know  when  he  is 
beaten,  wherefore  the  teim  'bulldog  '  is  attached  to  him,  so  that 
all  may  know  his  unreasonableness.  He  has  '  some  care  as  to 
the  purity  of  his  ways,  does  not  wish  for  strange  gods,  nor  jug- 
gle with  intellectual  phantasmagoria.'  He  loves  freedom,  but  is 
dictatorial  to  others,  is  self-willed,  has  boundless  energy,   and 


does  things  for  himself.     He  is  al-so  a  ma.ster  of  matter,  an  organ- 
izer of  law,  and  an  administrator  of  justice. 

"And  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  has  lived  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion. Being  the  nineteenth  century  and  no  other  century,  and 
in  so  far  different  from  all  other  centuries,  he  hasexpres.sed  him- 
self differently.  But  blood  will  tell,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  the 
Bible,  and  Democracy,  he  has  gone  out  over  the  earth,  possess- 
ing himself  of  broad  lands  and  fat  revenues,  and  conquering  by 
virtue  of  his  sheer  phick  and  enterprise  and  superior  machinery." 

Here,  again,  is  Mr.  London's  impression  of  the  century  which 
he  considers  that  Kipling  has  helped  to  make  imperishable  : 

"The  nineteenth  century,  .so  far  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  con- 
cerned, was  remarkable  for  two  great  developments :  the  mas- 
tery of  matter  and  the  expansion  of  the  race.  Three  great  forces 
operated  in  it:  nationalism,  commercialism, 
democracy — the  marshaling  of  the  races,  the 
merciless,  remorseless  laissez  faire  of  the 
dominant  bourgeoisie,  and  the  practical, 
actual  working  government  of  men  within  a 
limited  equality.  The  democracy  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  not  the  democracy  the 
eighteenth  century  dreamed  of.  It  is  not 
the  democracy  of  the  Declaration,  but  it  is 
tliat  which  we  have  practised  and  lived,  that 
which  reconciles  itself  to  the  fact  of  the  '  lesser 
breeds  without  the  Law.' 

"It  is  of  these  developments  and  forces  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Kipling  has  sung. 
And  the  romance  of  it  he  has  sung,  that 
which  underlies  and  transcends  objective 
endeavor,  which  deals  with  race-impulses, 
race-deeds,  and  race-traditions.  Even  into 
the  steam-laden  speech  of  his  locomotives 
has  he  breathed  our  life,  our  spirit,  our  sig- 
nificance. As  he  is  our  mouthpiece,  so  are 
they  his  mouthpieces.  And  the  romance  of 
the  nineteenth-century  man,  as  he  has  thus 
expressed  himself  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  shaft  and  wheel,  in  steel  and  steam,  in 
far-journeying  and  adventuring,  Kipling  has 
caught  up  in  wondrous  songs  for  the  future  centuries  to  sing." 

What  author,  asks  Mr.  London,  is  more  representative  of  the 
age  and  the  race?  Kipling  has  sung  of  "things  as  they  are." 
He  stands  for  the  doer,  as  opposed  to  the  dreamer.  "He  has, 
above  all,  preached  the  gospel  of  work."  He  has  sung  "the 
hymn  of  the  dominant  bourgeoisie,  the  war-march  of  the  white 
man  round  the  world,  the  triumphant  psean  of  militant  commerr 
cialism  and  imperialistic  nationalism."  And  because  of  these 
things,  says  Mr.  Londt^n,  his  fame  will  live. 


THE    PRAYER-BOOK   AS   LITERATURE. 

REGARDED  from  the  strictly  literary  point  of  view  as  an 
anthology  of  devotion,  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  any  language,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  ViOwC^on  Spectator  (Mayi6).  He  admits  that  in 
judging  of  devotional  literature,  as  in  judging  of  sacred  music, 
the  critic  is  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  force  of  association  ; 
but  he  proceeds  to  instance  passages  to  justify  his  claim  : 

"Take  this  invocation  of  God  at  the  beginning  of  the  '  Forms 
of  Prayer  to  be  Used  at  Sea  '  :  '  O  Eternal  Lord  God,  who  alone 
spreadest  out  the  heavens,  and  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea  ;  who 
hast  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds  until  day  and  night  come 
to  an  end. '  Could  anything  be  better  worded  or  more  sugges- 
tive of  the  empty  landscape  of  sky  and  ocean  unchanged  but  by 
light  and  darkness?  One  phrase  out  of  this  prayer  has  passed 
into  the  language,  'such  as  pass  on  the  seas  upon  their  lawful 
occasions,'  a  sentence  which  suggests  that  the  writer's  mind  had 
flown  to  pirates  and  sea-rovers,  and  that  all  the  romance  of  the 
sea  rose  before  his  eyes  as  he  composed  his  prayer.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
among  the  collects  and  the  '  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings,  upon 
Several  Occasions,'  \<q.  encounter  the  hnest  passage  in  the  whole 
book — if  we  except  the  '  Te  Deum  '  and  the  two  rhapsodies  ap- 
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pointed  , to  be'suii^  or  said"  during  the  Commuwuni  beivice. 
The  hrst  of  these  begins,  'Therefore  with  Angels  and  Archan- 
gels, and  with  all  tiie  company  of  heaven,'  than  which  there  is 
no  belter  example  of  the  pomp  of  words  in  the  language  ;  the 
second  with  the  angelic  apostrophe,  'Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 
and  in  earth  peace,'  etc.,  which  breaks  from  prayer  to  praise  and 
from  praise  to  prayer  without  the  slightest  breach  of  literary 
continuity.  So  far  as  actual  writing  goes,  the  greatest  of  the 
collects,  to  our  mind,  is  the  one  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
in  which  the  church  prays  for  grace  'that  we  may  cast  away  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  put  upon  us  the  armor  of  light,  now  in 
the  time  of  this  mortal  life  in  which  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  visit  us  in  great  humility  ;  that  in  the  last  day,  when  he  shall 
come  again  in  his  glorious  Majesty  to  judge  both  tlie  quick  and 
the  dead,  we  may  rise  to  the  life  immortal."  Perhaps  from  a 
religious  point  of  view  some  of  us  may  prefer  the  less  gorgeously 
worded  collects — for  instance,  the  one  in  which  the  people  pray 
'that  they  may  be  cleansed  from  all  their  sins,  and  serve  thee 
with  a  quiet  mind  ' — but  as  literature  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  is  the  best.  The  prayer  to  be  used  at  any  time  of  deartli 
or  famine  is  a  good  example  of  the  use  of  alliteration  to  produce 
a  startling  effect — to  seize  the  attention  and,  if  possible,  stir  the 
hopes  of  depressed  worsliipers:  'O  God,  merciful  Father,  who. 
in  the  time  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  didst  suddenly  in  Samaria 
turn  great  scarcity  and  dearth  into  plenty  and  clieapness. ' 
Again,  the  collect  for  St.  Luke's  Day  is  a  fine  instance  of  the 
way  in  whicii  an  atmosphere  can  be  thrown  around  a  bare  state- 
ment by  an  apt  allusion  :  'Almighty  God,  who  calledst  Luke  the 
Physician,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel,  to  be  an  Evangelist, 
and  Physician  of  the  soul. '  " 


BRET    HARTE'S   AMERICANISM. 

IT  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  at  least  two  American  men  of  letters 
to  need  apologists  for  their  impugned  Americanism.  Lowell 
and  Bret  Harte  lived  so  much  of  their  later  life  in  England  that 
accusations  became  rife  that  they  had  outgrown  their  affection 
for  tlie  land  of  their  birth  and  preferred  the  older  civilization  of 
England,  where  they  became  more  or  less  tlie  favored  guests  of 
the  upper  classes.  Lowell  was  fortunate 
in  having  so  loyal  and  generous  a  friend 
as  George  William  Curtis  to  speak  in  his 
vindication  at  one  of  the  Ashfield  dinners. 
In  behalf  of  Bret  Harte,  Madame  Van  de 
Velde,  wife  of  the  councilor  of  the  Bel- 
gian Diplomatic  Corps,  wrote  some  ear- 
nest words  that  were  first  published  in  1895 
in  the  New  York  Sun  and  are  now  in- 
cluded by  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Pemberton  in 
his  recent  life  of  the  author.  Madame 
Van  de  Velde  wrote  : 

"It  is  difficult  for  an  observant  stranger 
to  pass  even  a  short  time  in  Great  Britain 
without  becoming  aware  of  a  distinctively 
characteristic  trait  in  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  lived 
a  number  of  years  llieie  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely convinced  of  its  dominance.  The 
Englishman,  in  his  cold,  undemonstrative 
fashion,  is  intensely  patriotic  ;  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  firmly  believes  that  in  the 
scheme  of  creation  he  was  formed  out 
of  special  clay,  while  the  remainder  of 
human  beings  have  been  molded  from  a 
much    inferior   material,     lie   is  ecjually 

sure  that  no  effort  of  grace  can  ever  raise  the  alien  to  his  own 
level;  but  wliile  he  is  piously  grateful  for  this  dispensation  of 
Providence,  he  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  right  of  the  out- 
sider to  maintain  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  own  country  and  na- 
tionality ;  he  respects  him  for  it  even  when  he  endeavors  to  juove 
it  erroneous;  nay,  more,  should  his  arguments  successfully 
establish  a  recognition  of  his  own  superiority,  he  immediately 
ceases  to  entertain  regard  and  toleration  for  the  too  easily  per 


BRET  HARTE. 

No   more   uncompromisin),;   American   had   ever 

set  foot  among  tliem  "—the  British. 


peculiarity  is  une  of  the  reasons,  apart  from  his  merits  as  a  liter- 
ary celebrity,  why  Bret  Harte  is  so  extremely  popular  in  Eng- 
land and  has  always  been  so. 

"Before  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  his  genius  and 
originality  had  won  him  admirers,  but  when  he  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  man,  independ- 
ently, as  it  were,  of  the  author,  they  promptly  ascertained  that 
no  more  uncompromising  American  had  ever  set  foot  among 
them.  Time  has  not  dulled  Bret  Harte' s  instinctive  affection 
for  the  land  of  his  birth,  for  its  institutions,  its  climate,  its  nat- 
ural b2auties,  and,  above  all,  the  character  and  moral  attributes 
of  its  inhabitants.  Even  his  association  with  the  most  aristo- 
cratic representatives  of  London  society  has  been  impotent  to 
modify  his  views  or  to  win  him  over  to  less  independent  profes- 
sions. He  is  as  single-minded  to-day  as  he  was  when  he  first 
landed  on  British  soil.  A  general  favorite  in  the  most  diverse 
circles,  social,  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  or  military,  his  strong 
primit,ive  nature  and  his  positive  individuality  have  remained 
intact.  Always  polite  and  gentle,  neither  seeking  nor  evading 
controversy,  he  is  steadfastly  unchangeable  in  his  political  and 
patriotic  beliefs.  He  lias  frequently  been  heard  to  express  him- 
self frankly  on  the  vexed  question  of  Anglo-American  marriages, 
severely  satirizing  those  of  his  fair  compatriots  who,  dazzled  by 
the  luster  of  lordly  alliances,  have  too  closely  assimilated  with 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  apparently  forgotten  their  own 
country.  To  such  he  has  not  hesitated  to  apply  the  term  'apos- 
tates.' 

"Bret  Harte  has  maintained  in  his  maturity  the  complete  sim- 
plicity of  manner  which,  coupled  with  extreme  refinement  of 
thought  and  speech,  so  deeply  impressed  those  he  met  on  his 
first  arrival  in  England.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  distinct 
personality  revealed  in  his  writings,  however  dissimilar  the  man 
of  the  world  must  necessarily  be  to  the  creator  of  stirring  ro- 
mances, which  frequently  are  but  the  records  of  personal  experi- 
ence. Yet  it  has  been  several  times  remarked  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Bret  Harte  does  not  coincide  with  the  preconceived  ex- 
pectations of  his  readers.  They  had  formed  a  vague,  intangible 
idea  of  a  wild,  reckless  Californian,  impatient  of  social  tram- 
mels, whose  life  among  the  Argonauts  must  have  fashioned 
him  after  a  type  differing  widely  from  the  reality.  These  ideal- 
ists were  partly  disappointed,  partly  re- 
lieved, when  their  American  visitor  turned 
out  to  be  a  quiet,  low-voiced,  easy-man- 
nered, polished  gentleman,  who  smilingly 
confessed  that  precisely  because  he  had 
roughed  it  a  good  deal  in  his  youth  he 
was  inclined  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
avail  him.self  of  the  facilities  of  an  older 
civilization,  when  placed  within  his  reach. 
He  also  gently  intimated  that  days  on 
the  top  of  a  stagecoach,  or  on  the  back  of 
a  mustang,  and  nights  spent  at  poker, 
would  not  materially  assist  in  the  wri- 
ting of  stories  which  are  never  produced 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand." 

His  unwillingness  to  be  interviewed 
during  his  London  life  seemed  to  pique 
curiosity,  we  are  told,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
quantity  of  apocryphal  and  contradictory 
statements  about  the  way  that  life  was 
conducted.    Mrs.  Van  de  Velde  continues  : 

"Singularly  enough,  many  of  Bret 
Ilarte's  countrymen  in  London  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  verify  these  state- 
ments; they  accepted  them  blindly,  and 
thus  Ihey  may  have  been  reproduced  in 
some  American  newspapers  together  with  the  account  of  Jthe 
last  d^butof  r  brilliant  New  Yoik  l^elle  in  London  or  the  detailed 

description  of  some  millionaire's  festival 

"Wlien  the  day  comes  at  last  on  which  Bret  Harte,  after  a 
long  period  of  fruitful  labors,  realizes  his  ardent  wish  of  revisit- 
ing America  ;  when  New  York  and  San  Francisco  hail  his  return, 
ami  tile  whole  nation  opens  its  arms  to  its  long-absent  and  dis- 
tinguished  son,  tlie  friends  he  has  made  in  the  old  country  will 


suaded  stranger.     This  thoroughly  English  and  so  far  honorable       not  forget  him  :  and  we  are  sure  he  will  remember  how  they  have 
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clieered  the  time  of   his  self-imi)osed  exile,   and    how  honestly 
patriotic  Englishmen  can  care  for  a  truly  patriotic  American." 

Death  intervened,  however,  before  the  time  came  for  putting 
to  the  test  of  personal  contact  his  affection  for  his  native  laud. 
But  the  statements  which  are  made  here  by  Madame  Van  de 
Velde  are  quite  fully  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  letters  of 
Bert  Harte  himself  that  Mr.  Pemberlon  has  freely  introduced 
into  the  body  of  his  narrative.  They  show  to  almost  a  surpri- 
sing degree  that  the  standards  he  employed  in  bringing  almost 
everything  that  he  met  in  Europe  to  the  test,  were  those  of  his 
own  original  and  almost  uncompromising  Americanism.  One 
only  must  answer  for  quotation.  He  wrote  in  1S95,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Switzerland  : 

"The  weather  here  is  lovely — almost  too  lovely  and  lu.xurious 
to  be  bracing  ;  the  views  beautiful — almost  too  beautiful,  for  the 
terraced  lake  Villeneuve  on  to  Territet,  Montreux.  and  Vevey, 
with  the  river  and  mountain  background,  are  so  unconsciously 
like  a  picture,  and  nothing  else,  tliat  you  doubt  it  all.  So  to 
'brace'  myself  and  realize,  I  went  up  to  Geneva  by  the 'lift' 
railway,  and  thence  to  Caux,  and  thence  to  the  Rochet,  about 
6,000  feet,  and  came  back  to  dinner,  but  not 'braced,'  and  not 
entirely  convinced  either. 

"  Yours  always. 

"Brkt  Harte. 

"P.S. — I  wouldn't  give  a  mile  of  tlie  dear  old  honest  virgin 
Sierras  for  10,000  kilometers  of  all  Switzerland." 


THE  CENTENARY   OF  AN   IRISH    POET. 

WHILE  the  literary  folk  are  reading  numberless  articles  in- 
spired by  the  centenaries  of  Emerson  and  Bulwer,  here 
and  there  a  brief  but  earnest  claim  is  made  for  recognition  of  the 
centenary  of  James  Clarence  Mangan.  "If  we  desire  to  com- 
memorate real  genius,"  writes  Clement  Shorter  in  The  Sphere, 
"that  Promethean  spark  that  has  no  relation  whatever  to  mere 
success,  to  prompt  recognition,  or  to  a  nation's  praise — the  cen- 
tenary of  James  Clarence  Mangan  will  be  more  interesting  for 
us  than  that  of  Emerson  or  of  Lytton."     Mr.  Shorter  continues: 

"Who  was  Mangan?  I  hear  some  of  my  readers  ask.  His 
biography  may  be  contained  in  a  nutshell.  He  was  born  in 
Dublin  on  May  i,  1803,  and  died  in  that  city  on  June  20,  1849. 
His  life  was  one  long  succession  of  misfortunes ;  he  was  born 
into  abject  poverty  and  he  was  brought  up  under  similar  circum- 
stances. His  whole  temperament  was  the  negation  of  anything 
in  the  way  of  'getting  on,'  and  opium  and  alcohol  in  succession 
completed  his  destruction." 

An  anonymous  essayist  in  Jhe  Academy  and  Literatiire 
(May  16)  has  called  him  a  "bewildered  poet."  His  case  is  sug- 
gestive of  that  of  one  or  two  other  poets,  but  always  with  a 
difference.  Alfred  de  Musset  is  named  ;  "but  de  Musset  lived 
his  hour,  and  could  always  remember  that  once  the  wine  of  life 
had  tasted  sweet."  Poets  like  Baudelaire  and  Poe  "turned  con- 
sciously aside  from  the  mental  grooves  of  their  generation,  and 
sought  from  art  not  the  healing  consolation  which  should  be 
common  to  all,  but  rather  a  personal  enjoyment,  exclusive, 
exotic,  dangerous."  Since  neither  Poe  nor  Baudelaire  could 
have  regretted  the  exchange,  the  writer  avers,  neither  are  they 
to  be  pitied  as  those  whose  destiny  was  placed  outside  their  own 
control.  Herein  lies  the  difference  in  the  case  of  Mangan.  To 
quote  further : 

"The  Irish  poet  was  not  at  all  a  rebel  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
He  came  into  the  world  incongruous  and  alien,  and  he  lived  and 
died  incongruous  and  alien.  Sensitive,  imaginative,  beautiful, 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Dublin  grocer.  Then,  after  a  few  years  of 
study  under  an  erudite  Irish  priest,  necessity  turned  him  into  a 
breadwinner  for  his  family.  He  worked  at  a  scrivener's  for  seven 
and  at  an  attorney's  for  three  years.  They  were  long  years  for 
Mangan.  They  were  long  years  and  bitter  years,  for  his  fellow 
clerks  knew  well  that  this  strange  figure  was  such  as  no  other 


clerk  had  ever  been  or  ever  could  be.  And  their  subtle  intelli- 
gences resented  the  incongruity,  and  for  ten  years  it  was  driven 
home  to  Mangan  that  it  is  a  hard  world  for  those  who  do  not  fit 
into  the  settled  niches.  But  Mangan  never  fitted  in,  could  not 
fit  in  after  any  fashion.  It  was  as  tho  one  were  to  initiate  the 
Faun  of  Praxiteles  into  the  mysteries  of  Wall  Street,  this  mold- 
ing of  a  dreamer  to  tiie  mental  standpoint  of  a  scrivener's  office. 
It  may  have  been  discipline  in  realities,  but  Mangan  was  inca- 
pable of  learning  from  realities — that  was  the  secret  of  his  tem- 
perament. But  he  was  very  sensitive,  and  between  them  all 
they  knew  well  how  to  handle  him  ;  he  was  their  butt  for  ten 
difiicult  years.  Mangan  came  out  of  it  all  more  confused  by 
actuality  than  ever.  It  was  still  necessary,  apparently,  to 
remain  in  this  odd  world,  and  so,  after  trying  two  or  three  other 
phases  of  employment,  he  took  definitely  to  journalism.  His 
past,  incidentally,  had  not  driven  him  mac],  but  it  had  driven 
him  to  the  hopeless  relief  of  alcohol.  Mangan  the  poet-dreamer, 
who  sought  vaguely  from  life  the  fleeting  illusions  of  a  lost 
poetry,  had  become  a 'case'  for  well-meaning  philanthropists. 
It  was  certainly  an  odd  world,  but  they  never  drove  him  mad — 
he  died  at  forty-six." 

Mangan  seems  to  have  touched  reality,  at  least,  for  the  brief 
period  when  he  found  his  love  encouraged  by  a  lady  beyond  him 
in  station.  But  even  she,  we  are  told,  added  one  more  to  the 
bewildering  forces  that  life  set  against  him  when  she  cast  him 
down  from  the  position  to  which  he  thought  he  had  attained. 
The  very  bewilderment  which  nature  had  thrown  over  his  prac- 
tical faculties  seems  to  have  been  an  antidote  for  some,  at  least, 
of  the  suffering  which  such  natures  receive  from  life.  "Some- 
times the  poet  in  him,  so  much  greater  than  the  man,  burst  out. 
Then  he  spoke  as  one  who  had  peered  into  the  depths  of  life. 
But  these  were  only  glimpses,  for  Mangan  the  poet,  as  well  as 
the  man,  was  baffled  by  reality." 

He  wrote  considerable  prose  and  poetry  of  very  little  value  ;  he 
translated  from  the  German  when  Carlyle  and  the  Taylors  of 
Norwich  were  about  the  only  ones  so  employed.  His  inferior 
critical  faculty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  preferred  Schiller  to 
Goethe.  "None  the  less,"  says  Mr.  Shorter,  "Mangan  wrote 
some  twenty  or  thirty  poems  which  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  in  the  English  language,  and  which  will,  I  have  not 
the  faintest  doubt,  be  considered  in  years  to  come  to  have  a  ver)' 
definite  and  honored  place  in  that  greatest  of  all  possessions  of 
the  English-speaking  race — its  poetry." 


NATURE-STUDY   AND  THE    LITERARY    SPIRIT. 

THE  criticism  which  Mr.  John  Burroughs  recently  bestowed 
upon  the  writers  of  nature  stories,  especially  upon  Mr. 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  and  Rev.  William  J.  Long,  brought 
forth  a  prompt  but  partial  response  from  the  last-named  author 
(Literary  Digest,  April  4).  In  The  North  A7nerica7t  Review 
(May)  Mr.  Long  returns  at  greater  length  to  the  defense  of  the 
"School  of  Nature-Study,"  and  not  only  attemi:)ts  to  vindicate 
himself  and  Mr.  Seton  from  the  charge  of  purveying  "sham  " 
natural  history,  but  insists  that  the  strict  scientific  method  is  in- 
adequate in  the  study  of  living  creatures  and  brings  us  to  mis- 
leading results.  He  makes  an  issue  between  the  literary  spirit 
and  the  scientific  spirit  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Matthew 
Arnold  made  between  literature  and  dogma.  "I  study  facts 
and  law  ;  they  are  enough, "  the  scientist  is  represented  as  saying. 
"We  know  the  tyranny  of  facts  and  law  too  well, "  the  nature- 
student  answers;  "give  us  now  the  liberty  and  truth  of  the 
spirit."     The  point  is  concretely  illustrated  as  follows  : 

"  Let  me  illustrate  this  difference  clearly  and  simply  by  refer- 
ence to  two  animals  that  I  have  followed,  under  difficulties,  for 
many  years.  They  are  the  beaver  and  the  otter,  both  wonderful 
swimmers,  more  at  home  in  the  water  than  on  the  land.  The 
beaver  uses  only  his  hind  feet  in  swimming;  the  otter,  except 
when  playing  on  the  surface,  uses  only  his  forefeet  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  when  chasing  a  trout  under  water,  the  hind  legs  are 
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trsfiled  behind  him  with  his  tail.  Why  this  difference  in  two 
powerful  swimmers  of  the  same  waters?  Again,  both  these  ani- 
mals are  unusually  peaceable  at  all  seasons.  Of  all  the  wood- 
folk  that  mind  their  own  business,  the  beaver  is  the  most  exem- 
plary ;  and  the  otter,  tho  a  powerful  fighter  and  belonging  to 
the  quarrelsome  weasel  family,  is  gentle  and  playful,  lets  the 
other  animals  severely  alone,  and  makes  the  most  docile  of  pets 
when  you  catch  him.  Yet  these  two  peaceable  animals  fight  like 
Kilkenny  cats  whenever  they  cross  each  other's  path.     Why? 

"Science  has  no  answer  here.  It  is  not  her  field  ;  and  long 
ago  she  classified  both  animals  and  finished  with  them.  The 
work  of  the  nature-student,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hardly  more 
than  begun.  Following  these  shy  animals  summer  and  winter, 
entering  into  their  struggles,  he  has  learned  to  interpret  how,  in 
their  dim  way,  they  think  and  feel,  and  how  their  interests  arc 
bound  to  clash.  And  he  understands  perfectly  both  their  swim- 
ming and  their  animosities  ;  for  he  sees  tlie  individuality  which 
the  scientist,  with  otlier  interests,  must  always  miss. 

"In  a  word,  the  difference  between  nature  and  science  is  the 
difference  between  a  man  who  loves  animals,  and  so  understands 
them,  and  the  man  who  studies  zoology  ;  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  woman  who  cherishes  her  old-fashioned  flower-garden 
and  the  professor  who  lectures  on  botany  in  a  college  class-room. 

"The  second  thing  to  remember  is  tliis:  that  the  field  of  nat- 
ural history  has  changed  rapidly  of  late,  and  in  the  schools  and 
nature  clubs  the  demand  is  for  less  science  and  more  nature. 
Formerly,  the  writer  of  natural  history,  working  on  the  scien- 
tific plan,  simply  catalogued  his  facts  and  observations.  Ani- 
mals were  assumed  to  be  creatures  of  instinct  and  habit.  They 
were  described  in  classes,  under  the  assumi)tion  that  all  animals 
of  the  same  class  are  alike.  Style  and  living  interest  were  both 
alike  out  of  place  ;  for  it  was,  and  still  is,  asserted  that  a  per- 
sonal interest  destroys  the  value  of  an  observation. 

"The  modern  nature-student  has  learned  a  different  lesson. 
He  knows  that  animals  of  the  same  class  are  still  individuals  ; 
that  they  are  different  every  one,  and  have  different  habits; 
that  they  are  not  more  alike  than  men  and  women  of  the  same 
class,  and  that  they  change  their  habits  rajjidly — more  so,  per- 
haps, than  do  either  governments  or  churches — when  the  need 
arises.  When  a  student  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  I  watched 
a  toad  that  lived  under  the  stone  door-step.  Now,  toads  are  not 
supposed  to  have  much  individuality  ;  yet,  tho  I  have  walclied 
toads  since  I  was  a  child,  when  I  made  pets  of  them,  I  recorded 
a  dozen  things  of  this  one  toad  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
that  have  never  been  observed,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  other 
naturalist. 

"The  truth  is,  that  he  who  watches  any  animal  closely  enough 
will  see  what  no  naturalist  has  ever  .seen.  This  is  the  simple 
secret  of  the  wonderful  cat  story,  or  the  incredible  dog  story,  to 
be  heard  in  almost  every  house.  It  means  that,  after  you  have 
catalogued  dogs  perfectly,  you  still  have  in  every  dog  a  new 
subject  with  some  new  habits.  Every  boy  wlio  keeps  a  pet  has 
something  to  tell  the  best  naturalist." 

Another  point  in  which  Mr.  Long  takes  issue  with  his  critics  is 
the  importance  of  literary  style  : 

"There  is  one  other  thing  that  the  modern  nature-writer  has 
learned,  namely,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  field  of  litera- 
ture, only  a  book  which  has  style  can  live.  And  style  is  but  the 
unconscious  expression  of  jjersonality.  Not  only  may  the  per- 
sonal element  enter  into  the  new  nature-books;  it  must  enter 
there  if  we  are  to  interpret  the  facts  truthfully.  Every  animal 
has  an  individuality,  however  small  or  dim  ;  that  is  certain.  (I 
know  not  how  much  farther  one  may  safely  go  in  the  line  of 
Leibnitz's  philosophy  and  find  the  development  of  individual- 
ity below  tile  animal.)  And  the  nature-student  must  seek  from 
his  own  individuality,  which  is  tiie  only  thing  that  he  knows 
absolutely  (this  is  the  center  of  the  i)hilosophy  of  both  Hume 
and  Descartes),  to  interpret  truthfully  and  sympathetically  the 
individual  before  him.  For  this  work  he  must  have  not  only 
sight  but  vision  ;  not  simply  eyes  and  ears  an^l  a  note-book  ;  but 
insight,  imagination,  and.  above  all,  an  intense  human  sym- 
pathy, by  which  alone  the  inner  life  of  an  animal  becomes  lumi- 
nous, and  without  which  the  living  creatures  are  little  better 
than  stuffed  specimens,  and  their  actions  the  meaningless  dance 
of  shadows  across  the  mouth  of  Plato's  cave." 

Mr.  Long  repeats  his  criticism  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  to  the  effect 


that  the  latter  (i)  overlooks  the  individuality  of  animals  and  the 
adaptiveness  of  nature,  and  (2)  weighs  the  universe  with  the 
scales  of  his  own  farm  and  barnyard. 


MAETERLINCK'S   NEW    ROM ANTIC-SYIVIBOLI- 
CAL   DRAMA,    "JOYZELLE." 

LOVE  triumphant  over  faie  "  is  the  theme  of  the  new  drama 
from  the  pen  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  just  produced  at 
the  "Gj'mnase  "  in  Paris  under  the  playwright's  own  direction. 
The  literary  and  artistic  circles  of  the  French  and  Belgian  capi- 
tals have  displayed  keen  interest  in  the  new  work,  which  Maeter- 
linck himself  declares  to  be  more  imaginative,  ])oetic,  and  sym- 
bolical than  "Monna  Vanua. "  In  an  interesting  interview  with 
a  Figaro  writer,  he  described  "Joyzelle"  as  an  intermediate 
work  in  tendency  and  artistic  purpose,  one  that  will  be  placed 
between  his  first  dramatic  productions  and  his  realistic  "Monna 
Vanna."  Asked  to  characterize  the  play  in  a  brief  formula, 
Maeterlinck  said:  It  represents  the  triumph  of  will  and  love 
over  destiny  or  fatality,  as  against  the  converse  lesson  of  "  Monna 
Vanna." 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  i)ossibilUy  of  such  a  result  of  the 
struggle  between  environment  and  personality,  Maeterlinck  con- 
tinued, it  was  necessary  to  place  the  chief  personages  of  the 
drama  in  very  peculiar  circumstances  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
myth  and  symbolism.    The  story  is  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

Merlin,  the  enchanter,  desires  to  insure  the  happiness  of  his 
son,  Lanceor.  But  his  instinct,  or  his  subconscious  clairvoyance 
(personified  in  Arielle,  a  creature  visible  to  Merlin  alone  and  to 
none  of  the  other  characters  of  the  play,  so  that  Arielle's  j)res- 
ence  is  unknown  to  Merlin's  associates,  tho  of  course  known  to 
tlie  audience) ,  has  revealed  to  him  the  awful  fact  that  a  i)rema- 
ture  death  awaits  his  .son  at  the  end  of  the  month  unless  he  be 
saved  by  the  love  of  a  woman.  The  love  must  be  marvelous, 
yet  natural ;  simple  and  pure,  yet  all-powerful  ;  heroic,  yet  sweet 
and  gentle — a  love  which  dares  all,  claims  all,  and  shrinks  from 
nothing.  Such  a  love,  should  he  find  it,  will  make  Lanceor's 
life  happier  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  oiher  men. 

Lanceor  does  love,  and  is  loved  in  return  by  a  beautiful  girl, 
Joyzelle  ;  but  is  that  love  the  perfect  one  which  alone  can  save 
Lanceor?  Arielle  believes  in  Joyzelle,  but  Merlin  doubts.  He 
decides  to  submit  Joyzelle  to  several  trials  or  ordeals.  She  must 
prove  the  intensity  and  strength  of  her  devotion.  He  separates 
the  lovers,  and  the  trials  ensue. 

Joyzelle  is  forbidden,  on  ])ain  of  death,  to  visit  Lanceor  in 
Merlin's  castle.  She  disobeys,  at  the  risk  of  her  life.  A  wild 
beast  attacks,  wounds,  and  poisons  Lanceor;  Joyzelle  throws 
herself  upon  the  beast  and  saves  her  lover.  Lanceor  is  tempted 
by  the  ethereal  Arielle  and  yields  to  her  charms  ;  he  even  scorns 
and  repulses  Joyzelle:  but  she  patiently  endures  this  and  for- 
gives him.  Merlin,  after  this  ejjisode,  assures  her  that  Lanceor 
is  treacherous  and  unfaithful,  and  he  bids  her  look  behind  and 
see  her  lover  in  the  arms  of  another  woman.  She  refuses  to  turn 
her  head  ;  she  has  faith  and  will  accept  her  lover's  word.  Finally 
she  is  told  that,  to  save  Lanceor  from  death,  she  must  dishonor 
herself.  She  appears  to  consent,  but  brings  a  dagger  to  kill 
the  pretended  seducer — Merlin  himself.  This  convinces  the  en- 
chanter, and  the  lovers  are  made  one. 

The  dramatic  critic  of  the  lii^aro,  Emmanuel  Arene,  says 
that  this  play,  while  neither  so  tragic  nor  so  significant  as 
"Monna  Vanna,"  is  of  high  literary  and  poetic  value  full  of 
Ijcauly,  tender  emotion,  and  elevated  thought  and  sentiment. 
Its  philoso])hy  is  noble,  and  it  is  written  in  the  most  excjuisite 
prose.  Catulle  Mendes,  in  I  c  /ourUiil,  expresses  a  similar  opin- 
ion ill  the  main,  while  regretting  the  absence  of  movement  and 
vitality.  The  symbolism  of  the  work,  he  says,  is  either  too  pro- 
found or  tooobvi<nis  and  devoid  of  originality.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  it  met  with  distinguished  success  at  its  first  produc- 
tion, before  an  audience  composed  of  literary  men,  artists,  and 
critics  from  more  than  one  country. —  Translations  made  /or 
TiiK  Literary  Di(;est. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


FLIES  AS   CARRIERS   OF    BACTERIA. 

AN  interesting  laboratory  study  of  this  subject  has  been  made 
by  Eva  May  Shoemaker  and  Alvin  Waggoner,  two  stu- 
dents in  the  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School,  under  the  direction 
of  \V.  H.  Manwaring,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  To  deter- 
mine "the  part  flies  may  play  in  the  transmission  of  bacteria," 
they  constructed  a  piece  of  apparatus  consisting  of  a  box  divided 
into  two  compartments,  huthe  first  compartment  they  exposed 
food  material  infected  with  an. easily  recognizable  species  of 
harmless  bacteria,  and  in  the  second  compartment  they  placed 
an  open  dish,  containing  agar,  a  substance  used  as  a  culture 
medium.  Flies  weie  placed  in  the  first  compartment,  and,  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  them  had  been  seen  to  walk  upon 
or  eat  of  the  infected  material,  they  were  allowed  to  pass  through 
a  small  door  into  the  second  compartment,  where  they  had  a 
chance  to  come  into  contact  with  the  agar.  Bacteria  deposited 
on  the  surface  of  the  agar  multiply  there  and  form  characteristic 
colonies.     To  quote  a  review  of  the  experiment  in  Sc/tool  Science  : 

"  In  the  preliminary  experiment,  .  .  .  a  yellow  bacterium  was 
used.  Molasses  mixed  with  a  growth  of  this  was  spread  on  a 
plate  in  the  first  compartment,  and  a  dozen  flies  put  into  the 
apparatus.  Half  an  hour  later,  the  door  between  the  two  com- 
partments was  opened  and  the  flies  allowed  to  pas.4  through. 
As  soon  as  six  of  them  had  been  seen  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
agar  in  the  Petri  dish,  the  dish  was  covered  and  put  away  to 
develop.  A  few  days  later  there  had  grown  on  the  agar  over  a 
hundred  colonies  of  yellow  bacteria." 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  red  and  with  violet  bac- 
teria, and  characteristic  red  and  violet  colonies  were  obtained. 
To  prove  that  the  germs  from  which  these  colonies  grew  came 
from  the  infected  material  in  the  first  compartment,  and  not 
from  accidental  sources,  control  experiments  were  made  with 
other  groups  of  flies,  but  with  no  infected  material  in  the  first 
compartment.  In  no  case,  however,  did  the  dishes  used  in  the 
control  experiments  develop  yellow,  red,  or  violet  colonies.  To 
prove  that  the  flies  were  the  only  means  of  transmitting  the  bac- 
teria, experiments  were  made  with  infected  material  in  the  first 
compartment,  but  with  no  flies  in  the  apparatus.  The  Petri 
dishes  from  these  experiments  also  developed  no  colonies.  "  The 
germs  that  grew  into  colonies  in  the  first  experiments,  therefore, 
came  from  the  infected  material  in  the  first  compartment,  and 
were  carried  to  the  dishes  by  flies. "  From  their  results  the  more 
general  conclusion  was  drawn  that  "flies  are  capable  of  carrying 
bacteria  from  one  place  to  another,  if  they  have  a  chance  to 
come  in  contact  with  material  containing  these  organisms. "  The 
experimenters  next  undertook  to  determine  whether  flies  in  na- 
ture actually  do  carry  bacteria  with  them. 

"To  determine  this,  test-tubes  of  sterile  agar  were  melted  and 
then  cooled  t0  40°C.,  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the 
human  body.  At  this  temperature  the  agar  still  remains  liquid, 
but  is  not  hot  enough  to  kill  bacteria.  Flies  were  caught  with 
sterile  forceps  and  washed  in  this  melted  agar.  The  agar  was 
then  poured  out  into  sterile  dishes,  where  it  solidified.  ...  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  bacteria  were  present  on  the  flies, 
some  of  them,  at  least,  would  be  washed  off  by  this  process  into 
the  agar,  where  they  would  multiply  and  form  colonies." 

The  dishes  obtained  from  these  experiments  varied  greatl}-, 
but  all  of  them  developed  colonies,  the  number  ranging  from 
fifty  to  over  two  thousand.  "Flies  in  nature,"  therefore,  "prob- 
ably always  do  carry  bacteria  with  them."     The  writer  continues  : 

"From  the  standpoint  of  public  hygiene,  these  conclusions 
are  very  significant ;  for,  admitting  that  flies  can  carry  harmless 
bacteria,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  can  not  carry 
disease-producing  bacteria  as  well.  In  fact,  it  has  been  a  gen- 
eral belief  among  scientists  for  a  number  of  years  that  they  are 
active   agents   in  the   transmission  of   many  diseases.     Recent 


studies  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  on  the  breeding  habits  of  these 
insects  furnish  good  evidence  that  they  occasionally  play  an  im- 
portant r61e  in  the  transmission  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  probable 
that  they  can,  and  do,  carry  the  germs  of  any  disease  which 
oflfers  them  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  infected 
material." 

In  a  concluding  comment  on  these  experiments,  Sc/iool  Science 
says  ; 

"Theirwork  is  of  value  not  only  on  account  of  its  scientific  in- 
terest, but  also  because  it  points  the  way  to  a  new  field  of  efliort 
open  to  secondary  students — a  field  whose  development  would 
have  an  important  influence  on  educational  methods,  as  well  as 
on  public-health  problems." 


CAN  OBJECTS  FLOAT  DOWN-STREAM    FASTER 
THAN   THE   WATER? 

'T'^HIS  apparently  absurd  question  is  seriously  answered  in 
^  the  affirmative  by  Howard  A.  Coombs,  a  correspondent  of 
T/ie  American  Machinist,  and  the  editor  of  that  paper,  after 
weighing  his  arguments,  pronounces  them  sound.  The  fact  that 
objects  floating  in  running  water  may  move  faster  than  the 
water  itself  was  first  noted,  according  to  Mr.  Coombs,  by  an  offi- 
cer in  the  British  army.  Gen.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  and  his 
account  of  how  the  matter  was  brought  to  his  attention  is  to  be 
found  in  his  letters,  published  after  his  death.     Says  Mr.  Coombs  : 

"  When  he  happened  to  be  at  a  river  town  in  Siberia,  he  heard 
the  statement  made  tliat  some  iron,  which  was  to  be  sent  down 
the  river,  would  arrive  at  its  destination  sooner  if  large  and 
heavy  bargts  were  employed  in  place  of  lighter  and  smaller  boats. 

"Sir  Samuel  maintained  that  it  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  time  whether  large  or  small  boats  were  employed  ;  but  he 
failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  Russians,  eminent  engi- 
neer tho  he  was,  because  they  said  they  knew  better  from  ex- 
perience. Both  parties  were  obstinate,  and  Sir  Samuel  left  with- 
out an  opportunity  of  putting  the  matter  to  a  test. 

"About  a  year  later,  however,  it  happened,  while  he  was 
descending  the  river  Angora,  that  he  noticed  that  the  bark  he 
was  in,  which  was  being  propelled  by  the  current  onlj',  was 
traveling  much  faster  than  the  pieces  of  wood  and  other  debris 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  stream.  He  sa^s :  'I  was  aston- 
ished at  this  phenomenon,  and  presently  recollected  my  dispute 
with  the  people  at  Nigni  Faghil.'  He  then  proceeded  to  experi- 
ment, embarking  himself  in  a  small  boat,  for  one  thing,  which 
was  rapidly  left  behind  by  the  larger  vessel.  The  cause  of  the 
difference  in  speed  was  not  in  the  depth  of  the  draft,  for  the 
barge  or  'bark'  was  very  shallow,  being  flat-bottomed.  He 
finally  reasoned  as  follows:  'Rivers  consist  of  water  running 
down  an  inclined  plane  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Were  it  not  for 
the  resistance  the  water  meets  with  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  as 
well  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  sides,  the  water  would  run  down 
infinitely  faster.  Bodies  floating  on  this  running  water  are  acted 
upon  also  by  the  force  of  gravity  ;  they  have  a  tendency  to  move 
with  as  great  a  velocity  as  that  which  the  water  itself  would 
have,  had  it  met  with  no  resistance  against  the  bed  of  the  river. 
These  floating  bodies  do  not  touch  the  bed  of  the  river;  their 
motion  is  not  impeded,  until  we  come  to  consider  the  resistance 
they  meet  with  in  the  water  itself.  But  they  meet  with  none 
till  their  motion  exceeds  that  of  the  water.  Their  motion  then 
must  exceed  that  of  the  water,  and  that  the  more  so  the  less 
they  are  affected  by  that  resistance ;  hence  the  better  their 
shape  is  adapted  to  divide  the  water  and  the  greater  proportion 
their  gravity  bears  to  their  surface  of  resistance,  the  quicker 
they  will  be  impelled  by  their  gravity  through  the  medium  which 
tends  to  retard  their  motion.  They  would  acquire,  were  it  not 
for  the  resistance  thej'  meet  with  from  the  water,  precisely  that 
degree  of  velocity  which  the  water  itself  would  acquire,  were  it 
not  for  the  resistance  it  meets  v/ith  from  the  land.' 

"This  conclusion  is,  of  course,  incontrovertible,  and  shows 
that  every  object  floating  in  running  water  of  a  sufficient  depth 
would  travel  at  least  as  fast  and  generally  faster  than  the  aver- 
age speed  of  the  water  itself  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  atmosphere." 

The  editor  of  The  Machinist,  in  reviewing  the  writer's  argu- 
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ment,  notes  that  if  a  wheeled  weight  were  placed  upon  an  in- 
clined plane  it  would  move  down  the  plane  regardless  of  whether 
the  plane  were  in  motion  or  not.  This,  he  says,  is  substantially 
the  condition  of  the  body  floating  down-stream,  and  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Coombs  is  therefore  pronounced  to  be  incontest- 
able. Mr.  Coombs,  in  closing,  suggests  that  the  fact  to  which 
he  has  called  attention  may  be  utilized  to  test  the  relative  resist- 
ance to  passage  through  the  water  of  yacht  hulls  of  different 
shapes.  All  other  things  being  equal,  he  asserts,  the  yacht  or 
model  which  had  the  best  lines  would  sliow  its  superiority  by 
forging  ahead  of  the  others. 


CLEANING    WITH    THE   VACUUM    PUMP. 

THE  new  method  of  "cleaning  house"  with  a  vacuum  pump 
which  literally  sucks  the  dust  from  all  surfaces  and  stores 
it  away  in  a  receiver,  instead  of  distributing  it  through  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  col- 
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umns.  We  now  translate  an  illustrated  article  from  La  Xaiitre 
(Paris),  showing  exactly  how  the  process  is  carried  on.  Sajs 
the  writer,  M.  G.  Richon : 

"The  cleansing  of  carpets,  curtains,  and  upholstery  constitutes 
a  great  difficulty,  not  only  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  operation,  but  also,  and  particularly,  from  that  of  the 
danger  that  it  may  cause  in  thickly  i)oi)ulated  places.  It  is,  in 
fact,  indisjiensable  that  the  dust  should  not  be  set  in  motion. 
but  should  be  collected,  to  be  properly  disposed  of.  This  desid- 
eratum is  now  satisfied  by  several  methods,  .so  far  as  carpets  are 
concerned.  One  of  these  consists  in  passing  compressed  air 
through  the  carpet  and  thus  blowing  the  dust  into  a  ventilator, 
which  disperses  it.  In  others,  a  closed  drum  is  used,  furnished 
with  beaters  that  raise  the  carpet  and  let  it  fall.  The  dust,  as 
in  the  preceding  case,  is  raised  by  a  powerful  ventilator  in  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  drum. 

"These  proces.ses  give  good  results,  but  they  are  inconvenient 
in  that  they  require  the  transportation  of  the  carpet  to  a  special 
factory  ;  besides,  and  especially  with  the  beating  machine,  it 
can  be  used  only  with  strong  articles.  A  slightly  worn  carpet  is 
sensibly  deteriorated  after  passing  several  times  through  such 
a  machine.  Finally,  none  of  these  systems  ca.i  be  used  with 
ujjholstered  furniture 

"The  vacuum  cleaning  machine  ...  is  composed,  as  shown 
in  the  ilIustr;ition,  of  a  motor  that  runs  an  exhaust-pump,  of  a 
condensing  filter  that  collects  the  dust,  and  of  a  flexible  tube 
having  an  aspirating  nozle,  whose  form  varies  with  the  iiieces 
to  be  treated.  The  whole  is  carried  on  a  four-wheeled  cart  and 
is  easily  transportable. 

"The  essential  part  is  the  condenser,  which  is  a  close<l  chest 
containing  a  metallic  mushroom-shaped  piece  against  which  the 
air  is  projected  and  leaves  its  coarsest  particles.  It  is  then  fil- 
tered through  a  double  linen  bag  and  is  not  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere  till  it  has  been  relieved  of  all  its  suspended  dust." 

The  condenser  has  at  its  lower  end  two  dust-chambers,  which 
can  be  cleaned  while  the  machine  is  working,  without  slopping 


the  motor.  The  cleansing  of  the  filtering-cloths  can  also  be 
effected  in  a  few  seconds  by  opening  the  proper  stop  cock.  In 
practise  two  kinds  of  motors  are  used.  In  a  stationary  plant,  an 
electric  motor  is  employed,  which  is  easily  connected  with  the 
street  mains;  in  a  private  house,  a  naphtha-motor  is  used,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.     We  quote  furfher: 

"In  these  condition.?  the  pump  may  run  two  tubes  at  once  and 
dispose  of  165  cubic  meters  an  hour,  which  corresponds  to  tin.' 
enormous  velocity  of  40  meters  (131  feet)  per  second  in  the  tubes. 

"As  has  been  said,  the  aspirating  nozles  vary  in  form  accord- 
ing to  the  pieces  to  be  treated  ;  fur  carpets  a  flattened  cone  is 
used,  whose  edges,  tipped  with  rubber,  are  about  i  cm.  (|  in.j 
wide  and  25  cm.  (10  in.)  long.  For  furniture,  the  length  is 
reduced  to  10  cm.  (4  in.).  These  forms  enable  the  nozles  to  be 
applied  closely  to  the  surfaces  to  be  cleaned,  so  that  a  good 
vacuum  can  be  obtained  in  the  condenser.  The  vacuum  can 
also  be  regulated  at  will;  it  is  made  strong  for  carpets,  weak  for 
chairs.  Quite  recently  the  inventors  have  devised  an  aspirator 
with  jointed  handle  that  can  be  used  witli  all  furniture,  without 
replacement,  and  always  fits  exactly  on  the  surface  to  be  cleaned, 
no  matter  what  maybe  the  position  of  the  handle  or  its  move- 
ments. .  .  .  When  it  is  desired  to  clean  surfaces  impermeal^le  to 
the  air,  such  as  walls,  cornices,  boards,  etc.,  there  is  fitted  to  tlie 
aspirating  cone  a  small  brush  worked  by  electric  power,  which 
detaches  the  dust  and  enables  it  to  be  sucked  up. 

"The  chief  advantages  of  vacuum-cleaning,  as  it  has  been 
described,  are  the  following  :  (i)  Absolute  cleansing  of  the  objects 
treated,  since  no  dusty  nook  escapes  the  action  of  the  aspirator  ; 
(2)  no  displacement  of  carpet  or  furniture  is  necessary  ;  (3)  no 
injury  such  as  takes  place  when  carpets  are  beaten,  the  objects 
regaining  their  proper  colors  after  being  relieved  of  dust ;  (4) 
complete  coiwlensation  of  the  dust — an  important  point  from  the 
standpoint  of  hygier.e,  since  it  is  thus  removed  as  a  whole  with- 
out being  suspended  in  the  surrounding  air. 

"A  final  advantage  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  of 
speed;  three  or  four  days  are  sufficient  to  clean  completely  the 
seats  and  hangings  of  a  theater  of  ordinary  dimensions. 

"It  need  not  be  said  that  the  dust  collected  in  this  way  con- 
tains not  only  mineral  substances,  the  debris  of  wool,  etc.,  which 
make  up  its  greater  ])art,  but  also  all  sorts  of  microbes.  The 
dust  that  has  been  taken  from  the  chairs  of  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant theaters  contained  notably  many  virulent  bacilli,  inclu- 
ding those  of  tuberculosis,  of  putrefaction,  of  blood-poisoning, 
etc.  It  may  be  seen  what  services  may  be  rendered  to  hygiene 
by  a  process  capable  of  expelling  dust  from  inhabited  places  with- 
out sending  it  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere." — Translation 
made  for  TiiK  Liikkakv  Uicjest. 


Stealing  Electricity. — A  hotel-keeper  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
has  just  been  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  has  been 
fined  $33.70  for  stealing  from  the  electric  light  company  the  cur- 
rent with  which  his  hotel  was  lighted.  Says  The  Electrical 
World  and  Eni;  inccr,  from  which  we  quote  the  tale  : 

"The  landlord  who  attempted  to  evade  the  electric  company's 
charges  wired  his  house  and  made  a  connection  with  the  com- 
pany's cables,  with  the  intention,  as  he  pleaded,  of  calling  at 
the  office  of  the  company  and  explaining  the  matter  at  a  later 
day.  He  also  declared  that  he  had  used  the  current  for  'only  a 
month.'  The  company  liad  its  suspicions  aroused,  and  applied 
to  the  court  for  authority  to  make  an  examination  of  the  hotel 
lighting  system,  which  was  granted,  with  the  result  of  revealing 
the  fraud.  The  legal  jioint  of  interest  involved  in  the  case 
hinged  upon  the  definition  of  the  word  'robbery,'  which  the  dis- 
trict code  thus  elucidates  :  '  He  commits  robbery  who  possesses 
himself  of  a  movable  thing  belonging  to  another,  without  right 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  person  entitled  by  law  to  disjwse 
of  it.'     The  judge's  ruling  was  as  follows: 

"'By  things  or  i)ropeilies  (for  in  legal  phraseology  these  two 
words  are  synonymous)  are  understood  all  the  objects  tliat  con- 
stitute the  patrimony  of  man;  and  if  it  is  plain  that  electricity^ 
whether  it  be  called  a  fluiil,  a  current,  an  energy,  or  any  oth< 
name,  at  present  forms  a  part  of  human  wealth  ;  that,  thanks  to' 
the  prodigious  progress  of  the  times  and  to  his  own  activity,  man 
has  succeeded  in  harnessing  it  and  using  it  as  a  commercial 
article  ;  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  electric  current  forms  part 
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of  men's  commerce,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  being  ai)pro- 
priated  ;  and  as  it  is  also  unquestionable  that  this  fluid  can  be 
transmitted  and  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  what- 
«ver  the  means  employed  to  that  end,  it  must  also  be  regarded 
as  a  movable  thing;  and,  therefore,  there  will  assuredly  be  no 
difficulty  in  allowing  that  the  clandestine  tapping  of  the  fluid 
constitutes  the  crime  of  robbery  as  it  fits  exactly  the  terms  of  the 
legal  text  which  comprises  and  defines  it." 

"In  view  of  the  summary  punishment  inflicted  in  this,  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  which  has  come  before  the  courts  of  Mexico,  it 
is  believed  that  the 'thing'  dealt  in  by  the  electric  light  com- 
panies, the  illuminating  current,  to  wit,  will  hereafter  be  care- 
fully avoided  by  individuals  who  desire  to  economize  at  the 
expense  of  others." 


tonic"  is  quite  unnecessary  and  is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  A  cold  bath  every  morning  is  tonic  enougli  for  most 
people. 


"SPRING    FEVER"   AND    ITS    TREATMENT. 

WHAT  is  the  cau.se  of  the  feeling  of  lassitude — the  "  tired 
feeling  "  of  the  newspaper  paragraphers — that  is  so  fa- 
miliar in  spring?  In  Gooil  Health  (May)  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg 
writes  of  it  as  follows  : 

"The  poetic  figure  which  represents  life  as  a  candle  whicli  is 
being  slowly  but  surely  consumed,  expresses  not  simply  a 
poetic  idea  but  a  scientific  fact.  The  body  is  in  realitj'  a  living 
furnace  in  which  fuel  (food)  is  constantly  burning,  and  some- 
times the  furnace  itself  is  in  part  consumed  when  the  supply  of 
fuel  is  insufficient  or  the  demand  unusually  great.  During  the 
winter  season  the  vital  fire  burns  at  a  more  rapid  rate  tlian  dur- 
ing the  warm  months,  the  purpose  being  to  create  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  make  good  the  daily 
losses  by  exposure  to  an  atmosphere 
much  below  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

"To  maintain  this  rapid  rate  of  com- 
bustion greatly  taxes  the  digestive  pow- 
ers and  all  the  vital  forces.  Only  the 
very  strongest  constitutions  can  endure 
continual  exposure  to  a  low  temperature. 
In  other  words,  the  extraordinary  effort 
required  by  the  forces  of  the  body  to 
maintain  animal  heat  during  the  winter 
season  makes  a  great  draft  on  the  vi- 
tality, and  when  spring  comes  nature  rec- 
ognizes the  necessity  for  rest  and  oppor- 
tunity for  recuperation  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers. The  advent  of  warm  weather  lessens 
the  demand  for  heat,  hence  the  vital  fires 
are  diminished  in  intensity,  the  wlieels 
of  life  are  slowed  a  little  so  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  energy  may  be  lessened,  and 
thus  an  opportunity  be  afforded  for  recu- 
peration  

"  From  the  above  facts  it  is  evident  that 
instead  of  undertaking  by  artificial  mean-s 
to  produce  a  fictitious  feeling  or  appear- 
ance of  health  and  vigor,  one  should,  on 
the  contrarj',  seek  to  follow  nature's  sug- 
gestion by  refraining  from  violent  exer- 
tion and  by  the  adoption  of  such  means 
as  will  conserve  the  vital  forces,  avoiding 
an  undue  expenditure  of  energy.  In 
other  words,  one  should  never  force  and 
stimulate  the  system  when  nature  sa3's 
plainly  that  rest,  recuperation,  and  re- 
freshment are  required,  and  wise  is  he 
who  heeds  her  commands. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  sjjring  depression  may 
be  traced  directly  to  overfeeding,  a  very 
common  practise  in  the  cold  months  of 
the  year  on  account  of  the  natural  increase 
in  appetite,  the  excessive  use  of  sweets, 

rich  foods,  confectionery,  and  various  other  unwholesome  arti- 
cles. Such  digressions  are  often  tolerated  during  the  winter 
months,  but  with  the  approach  of  spring,  wlien  there  is  a  gen- 
eral letting  down  of  the  vital  tone,  the  evil  consequences  become 
painfully  apparent." 

In  any  case,  the  writer  warns  us  that  the  customary  "spring 


ARTE.MIEFF'S  ELECTKO-fROTECI  IVE  SUIT 


A    LIGHTNING-PROOF   GARMENT. 

TIllC  protective  garment  or  envelope  invented  by  Professor 
ArtemiefF,  director  of  the  Electrotechnical  Institute  at 
Kiert^,  Russia,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  columns. 
.As  will  be  remembered,  it  is  a  dress  of  metallic  gauze  which 
enables  the  wearer  to  stand  without  danger  in  the  path  of  very 
high-tension  electric  discharges.  The  theory  of  its  action,  its 
constriiotion,  and  .some  of  its  uses  are  set  forth  by  M.  fimile 
Dieudonne  in  J. a  Science  I/liistree  (May  2),  which  also  prints 
an  illustration  of  this  curious  garment.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  .\t  tlie  outset.  Professor  Artemieff  was  guided  by  no  commer- 
cial interest,  but  was  solely  anxious  to  protect  his  students 
against  the  danger  of  discharges  when  conducting  investigations 
(in  high-tension  currents.  The  results  obtained  with  his  protect- 
ing tunic  were  so  happy  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  indus- 
t!'ial  use 

"The  idea  of  the  device  was  inspired  by  Professor  Melsens, 
the  Belgian  scientist.  ...  It  is  well  known  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Melsens  system  of  protection  against  light- 
ning is  to  enclose  the  object  to  be  protected  against  atmospheric 
discharges  in  a  sort  of  metallic  cage,  covered  with  aigrets 
of  iron  witli  multiple  points.  If  any  one  wants  to  escape  the 
danger  of  lightning  during  a  storm,  he 
has  only  to  take  refuge  in  an  iron  house, 
or,  since  this  would  be  rather  costly, 
in  a  sort  of  iron  cage.  Such  a  metal- 
lic structure  can  be  subjected  to  violent 
discharges  without  being  penetrated  by 
them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
electric  current  always  seeks  to  travel  by 
the  way  of  least  resistance ;  in  other 
terms,  by  the  best  conductor  that  it  meets, 
and  that  it  avoids  the  poorer  conductors. 
If,  then,  we  envelop  the  body  of  a  man 
who  is  working  amid  high-tension  cur- 
rents with  an  excellent  conductor,  the 
danger  is  lessened,  because  his  body  is  a 
poorer  conductor  than  the  other.  In  place 
of  insulating  the  human  body  with  rubber 
shoes  and  gloves,  which  have  often  been 
employed  in  workshops.  Professor  Arte- 
miefF envelops  it  in  a  thin  tissue  of  cop- 
per, which  covers  it  from  head  to  foot, 
including  face  and  hands,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

"The  experiments  tried  by  M.  Arte- 
miefT  on  himself  and  his  wife,  clad 
in  these  tunics,  were  sufficiently  conclu- 
sive. 

"The  professor  then  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  the  houseof  Siemens  &  Halske, 
and  trials  were  made  in  their  shops  at 
Charlottenburg,  which  succeeded  won- 
derfully. Clad  in  his  protective  armor, 
Profe.s.sor  Artemieff  handled  conductors 
traversed  by  high-potential  currents  of 
150,000  volts,  from  which  sprung  sparks  a 
yard  long. 

"He  grasped  in  his  hands  the  two  op- 
posite poles  of  a  circuit  traversed  by  a 
current  that  passed  through  him,  or 
rather  through  his  garment,  which  thus 
formed  a  short-circuit,  to  use  the  techni- 
cal expression.  When  a  very  intense  cur- 
rent passed  through  the  protecting  garment,  the  metallic  tissue 
of  which  it  was  made  was  slightly  warmed.  The  experiments 
prove  that  the  wearer  can  bear  currents  of  very  considerable 
intensity,  as  high  as  200  amperes,  during  quite  an  interval 
of  time,  and  even  intensities  three  times  as  great  for  a  few 
seconds.     The  experimenter  felt  a  slight  sensation  of  heat  in 
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the  hands  and  elsew  jere,  \.here  the  garment  was  uoi  pci  fecily 
made 

"The  electric  resistance  of  the  garment  is  less  than  o.oi  ohm, 
while  that  of  the  human  body,  tho  variable,  is  always  more  than 
2,oooohms,  measured  from  one  hand  to  tlie  other.  Consequently 
the  production  of  a  short  circuit  for  an  intensity  of  i.ooo  amperes 
will  determine  a  difference  of  potential  of  lo  volts  between  the 
two  hands,  and  the  derived  current  traversing  the  body  will 
have  an  intensity  of  only  o.o<j5  ampere,  which  is  quite  harmless. 
Again,  the  garment  prevents  the  discharge  from  penetrating  the 
body.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  protective  covering  is  not 
exempt  from  certain  accidents  due  to  the  formation  of  short-cir- 
cuits in  large  installations.  As  long  as  the  contact  between  con- 
ductor and  envelope  persists,  there  is  positively  no  danger 

But  if  the  fuses  act  slowly  and  if  the  separation  of  the  garment 
from  the  conductor  takes  place  before  the  interruption  of  the  cir- 
cuit, an  arc  will  form,  whose  heating  effect  may  destroy  the  tis- 
sue and  burn  the  skin. 

"A  very  interesting  result  appears  from  experiments  under- 
taken to  see  to  what  limit  the  formation  of  an  arc  may  proceed 
without  risk  of  burning.  Professor  Artemieff  held  in  each  hand 
one  of  the  poles  of  a  i,ooo-volt  machine  ;  then  he  suddenly  broke 
the  circuit  by  letting  go  with  one  hand.  An  intense  arc  arose, 
and  the  metallic  tissue  that  covered  the  hand  was  burned  through 
in  several  places  ;  but  the  hand  remained  quite  uninjured. 

•■  Professor  Artemieff's  garment  is  also  susceptible  of  render- 
ing signal  service  in  case  of  a  fire's  breaking  out  in  an  installa- 
tion where  there  are  high-tension  currents.  A  fireman  with  a 
hose,  if  he  wears  the  garment,  may  approach  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  fire  without  exposing  himself  to  danger  from  the  current's 
traversing  the  stream  of  water." — Translation  made  for  The 
LiTKKAKY  Digest. 


ACTIVITY    AND    EDUCATION    IN    CHILDREN. 

OWINCi  to  the  wonderful  activity  of  children,  says  Prof. 
Sandford  Bell,  of  Clark  University,  in  The  Outlook,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  a  child  too  much  to  do.  provided — and 
here  is  the  important  point — the  tasks  imposed  upon  it  are  of  the 
right  kind.  There  may  be  some  justification,  he  thinks,  for  the 
cry  that  has  gone  up  during  the  past  ten  years  about  overwork 
in  our  schools,  but  it  is  his  conviction  that  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  work  but  the  kind  that  is  killing  our  children.  Says  the 
professor : 

"The  harm  lies  in  giving  tlie  child  a  kind  of  work  that  it  is 
not  ready  for.  As  bad  or  worse  than  this  is  the  school  custom 
of  suppressing  the  child's  activity.  It  is  much  more  fatiguing 
for  the  child  not  to  act  than  it  is  for  it  to  act.  The  most  difficult, 
unnatural,  and  exhausting  thing  which  a  vigorous,  promising 
child  can  be  forced  to  do  is  to  be  quiet. 

"One  of  the  things  which  particularly  interested  me  was  the 
marvelous  recuperative  power  of  a  child  in  a  brief  period  of  time. 
It  would  play  with  all  zeal,  intensity,  and  abandon  until  appar- 
ently "tired  out."  then  cut  the  rate  of  activity  down — never  to 
absolute  quiescence — for  a  few  minutes,  and  afterward  resume 
it  at  concert-pitch  as  fresh  as  new.  This  was  kept  up  through- 
out the  day.  with  slightly  diminished  ability  to  rally  toward 
nightfall.     Such  is  true  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  child 

"We  may  say  that  this  enormous  activity  in  the  child  is  the 
essential  means  which  nature  has  supplied  for  its  education. 
Activity  means  educability.  It  means  the  multiplication  of  ex- 
periences. The  number  of  exi)eriences  is  one  of  the  matters  of 
first  importance  in  the  education  of  the  child.  Everything  else 
being  equal,  that  being  is  best  educated  who  has  had  the  great- 
est number  and  greatest  variety  of  experiences.  But  we  know 
that  everything  else  is  not  equal,  and  that  a  child  can  have  ex- 
periences of  a  kind  that  are  ruinous  and  can  also  have  more  of 
anyone  kind  than  he  can  stand,  and  a  greater  variety  than  is 
good  for  him.  Nevertheless  the  point  holds  that,  whatever  of 
education  the  child  gets  in  extent  and  in  quality  is  obtained  by 
means  of  his  activity.  Activity  is  his  educational  capital.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  nature  and  the  duty  of  the  parent  and  teacher 
rightly  to  invest  it." 

The  part  played  by  nature,  according  to  Professor  Bell,  is  t!ie 
endowment  of  theoiiild  with  certain  activities,  b<»th  general  and 


special,  and  to  bestow  upon  it  instincts  that  are  general  indica- 
tions of  the  lines  of  activity  that  have,  through  generations, 
proved  advantageous.  These,  says  the  writer,  "are  very  power- 
ful and  conservative,  and  often  defend  the  child  against  the  stul- 
tifying and  unnatural  restrictions  of  parents  and  teachers."  It  is 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  supplement  and  guide  these  in- 
stincts; but  Professor  Bell  believes  that  education  should  con- 
sist of  training  along  their  lines  rather  than  of  systematic  efforts 
to  repress  them.  We  should  work  "in  harmony  with  nature,  in- 
stead of  thwarting  her  purposes  and  doing  violence  to  her  laws 
in  the  child."  The  writer's  thought  seems  to  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  manual  training. 


Future  of  the  Timber  Supply.— According  to  the  state- 
ments of  Director  Fernow.  of  tiic  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  of  Cornell  University,  the  timber  supply  available  in 
the  United  States  will  be  exhausted  in  thirty  years  if  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  continues.  Professor  Fernow  has  discussed 
this  subject  in  detail  in  a  recently  published  work  entitled 
"  Economics  of  Forestry.  '  He  also  spoke  of  the  prospective  tim- 
ber famine  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  during  the  session  held  last  winter  at  Washing- 
ton. As  reported  in  The  Manufacturer' s  Record  (January  8), 
he  said : 

"An  estimate  of  the  present  stand  of  virgin  timber  in  the 
United  States  reaily  to  supply  the  demand  for  lumber,  altho  ad- 
mittedly on  slender  basis,  brings  out  the  improbabilitj-,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  meeting  the  increasing  demand  for  another  thirty 
j-ears  under  present  methods  of  utilization.  Even  if  the  entire 
forest  area  of  500.000,0^0  acres  were  supposed  still  fully  stocked 
with  the  average  stand  per  acre,  as  reported  by  the  census  in 
the  holdings  of  lumber-men — an  absurd  proposition — the  stock 
on  hand  would  be  exhausted  within  that  period.  The  possibili- 
ties of  .securing  the  requirements  from  the  reproduction  in  the 
natural  forest  are  discussed  on  the  basis  of  European  experi- 
ences and  with  proper  reference  to  the  damaging  forest  fires.  It 
is  shown  that,  even  under  good  forestry  practise,  the  present  in- 
creasing demand  could  from  the  present  area  be  supplied  only 
for  a  limited  time.  Hence  the  efforts  to  secure  such  forest  man- 
agement and  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  timber  are  not  too 
early,  but  rather  too  late,  and  the  dallying  with  the  problem  by 
the  legislatures  fatal." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

A  IJDNDON'  despatch  to  the  Xew  York  World  states  that  the  complete 
cessation,  without  explanation,  of  Marconi".s  proniiseil  daily  transatlantic 
service  to  the  London  7'nnrs  by  '  niarconigraphs  '  is  causing  much  unfavor- 
able comment  there.  "When  the  inventor,"  says  T/ig  H'r.</t-rn  E/fCtrician, 
"refused  the  challenge  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his  system  to 
two  leading  electricians  there,  he  stated  that  Lord  Kelvin  was  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Foldhu  for  a  few  days'  test  of  his  system,  Nothing  further 
having  been  heard  of  this  test.  T/ie  /ri»r/i/ correspondent  asked  Lord  Kelvin 
if  it  had  been  made,  and  received  the  reply  :  "I  was  obliged  to  postpone 
the  visit  to  Poldhu  on  account  of  an  unexpected  engagement.  I  was  not 
going  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  tests,  but  to  see  it  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  interest.  So  far  Marconi,  says  the  correspondent,  has  given  no 
demonstration  to  independent  scientists  of  the  transmission  of  wireless 
messages  across  the  Atlantic,  but  has,  in  fact,  refused  to  give  any  to  what 
he  calls  '  unfriendly  critics.'  " 

"While  as  an  engine  of  war  the  submarine  is  of  doubtful  expediency, 
it  would  seem  as  tho  it  might  be  of  some  service  in  the  prosaic  business  of 
salvage."  says  The  Marine  kefictv.  "Heyond  a  certain  depth,  and  a  very 
limited  one  at  that,  there  is  at  present  no  practical  means  of  recovering 
vessels  or  their  cargoes.  So  enormously  does  pressure  increase  as  one 
descends  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  that  vessels  become  mere  shattered 
hulks.  Occasionally  imaginative  or  optimistic  wreckers  endeavor  to  sal- 
vage vessels  at  unusual  depths,  but  the  story  is  one  of  unbroken  failure. 
Cavaliere  Hino  is  the  first  submarine  inventor  to  discard  the  submarine  for 
purposes  of  warfare  and  to  turn  his  energies  to  essentially  practical  lines. 
If  all  accounts  are  to  be  believed,  he  is  pursuing  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments in  the  Oulf  of  tlenoa  with  what  he  calls  his  '  under-water  work- 
ing-boat.' He  has  designed  a  boat  to  resist  the  enormous  pressures  that 
accumulate  with  depth,  and  has  been  so  successful  as  to  have  descended  in 
safety  to  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The  boat  is  spherical  in  form  with  a  diame- 
ter of  10  feet,  and  has  accommodations  for  a  working  crew  of  two  persons. 
Its  practicability  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  equipped  with  arms  passing  into 
the  boat  through  universal  water-light  joints  and  possessing  powerful 
gripping  qualities." 
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GROWING    FAMILIARITY    WITH    THE   BIBLE. 

''T^HE  Bible  was  never  known  so  well  nor  was  its  intUience 
-'■  ever  so  great  as  at  the  present  time,  in  tiie  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  publications  of  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  The  Biblical  \Vorlii,  which  sees  the  best  of  reasons  for 
doubting  the  many  recent  statements  that  popular  knowledge  of 
the  "  Book  of  books  "  is  on  the  wane.  "  People  sometimes  speak 
now  as  tho  the  Bible  were  receiving  less  attention  than  for- 
merly," it  declares.  "This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  num- 
ber of  Bibles  which  are  printed  every  year  has  increased  enor- 
mously, and  the  number  of  persons  who  read  the  Bible  has  also 
increased."     The  same  authority  adds  : 

"The  difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  attention 
which  tb.e  Bible  receives  as  in  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is  used 
and  viewed.  Family  worship  is  not  so  common  as  a  generation 
or  two  ago,  but  this  is  not  because  piety  has  declined,  or  the 
Bible  become  less  valued  ;  rather  it  is  due  to  the  changing  cus- 
toms in  family  life  and  the  modern 'rush  '  of  business,  school, 
and  society.  The  committing  of  Scripture  to  memory  is  also  less 
frequent  than  formerly,  but  this  is  not  because  the  Bible  is 
thought  to  be  superseded  by  other  religious  literature  ;  rather  be- 
cause "committing  to  memory  '  is  in  these  days  a  disputed  peda- 
gogical method.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  loss  that  comes  from 
the  decline  of  family  worship  and  of  Scripture  memorization. 
Both  should  be  reestablished. 

"This  loss,  however,  has  been  more  than  compensated  by  a 
better  way  of  reading  and  applying  the  Bible,  Whereas  for- 
merly it  had  been  the  custom  to  use  the  Bible  almost  wholly  as  a 
devotional  book,  and  as  a  sort  of  mystical  guide  to  conduct  and 
belief,  the  rise  of  the  modern  historical  spirit  has  brought  think- 
ing people  largely  to  view  the  Bible  from  a  historical  standpoint, 
and  to  study  it  in  a  historical  way.  Not  that  the  Bible  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  antiquated  and  having  no  present  value,  but 
that  its  value  for  the  present  must  be  ascertained  by  an  intel- 
ligent understanding  of  its  origin  and  characteristics,  and  its 
meaning  to  those  who  wrote  the  several  books.  In  other  words, 
there  are  principles  of  interpretation  which  must  be  applied  to 
the  Scripture  in  order  to  obtain  their  meaning/"6?r  zis.  To  know 
what  these  principles  of  interpretation  are,  and  to  apply  them 
competently,  requires  ability,  knowledge,  and  training. 

"The  total  gain  from  this  change  is  very  great,  altho  as  yet  it 
fails  to  be  appreciated  by  many  people.  Those  who  noted  the 
decline  of  the  former  use  and  view  of  the  Bible,  but  do  not  per- 
ceive the  ascendency  and  superiority  of  the  modern  use  and 
view,  think  that  the  Bible  has  suffered  eclipse.  Yet  nothing  can 
be  farther  from  the  fact.  The  better  understanding  of  the  Bible 
which  has  now  come  to  prevail  improves  the  use  and  extends  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  in  a  way  never  before  attained." 

But  great  as  is  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  homes  of  the  people, 
intimate  as  is  the  present  popular  knowledge  of  it,  according  to 
the  authority  we  are  quoting,  "its  fullest  influence,"  we  are 
assured,  is  "yet  to  come."  "The  Bible  has  not  yet  accomplished 
its  full  mission.  In  God's  providence  it  has  existed  and  now 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and  inspiring  men  to  true  relig- 
ion and  morality.  It  has  in  part  performed  this  mission,  as  we 
well  know,  because  the  Bible  more  than  any  other  body  of  litera- 
ture has  made  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  present  time.  But 
true  religion  and  true  morality  have  been  as  yet  only  partially 
achieved,  and  the  greater  part  is  still  to  come.  The  fullest  in- 
fluence of  the  Bible  is  therefore  still  in  the  future."  In  the  same 
number  of  The  Biblical  World  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
observes : 

"I  see  in  the  speeches  of  public  men  adroit  and  significant  in- 
stances which  show  that  they  are  curiously  well  read  in  Scrip- 
ture. I  was  at  a  ver\-  brilliant  dinner  party  of  politicians  a  year 
or  two  ago,  where  two  senators  of  the  same  name  were  spoken 
of.  One  of  the  wittiest  of  the  guests,  speaking  of  one  of  the 
two,  said  '  not  Iscariot,'  and  the  point  was  instantly  taken  by 
every  one  of  the  twenty  statesmen  at  the  table. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  scriptural  points  made  in  Congress 


are  very  i)iomptly  accepted  and  taken.  And,  while  it  is  cer- 
tainly bad  form,  either  in  the  Senate  or  House,  or  lately  in  the 
English  Parliament,  to  quote  Latin,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  quo- 
tations from  Scripture  are  accepted  with  pleasure  in  Congress  or 
the  state  legislatures." 

Fifty  years  ago  the  outward  form,  the  ])liraseology,  the  body 
of  the  Bible,  was  more  familiar  than  now;  but  "the  present 
generation  has  a  grasp  and  appreciation  of  its  soul,  its  spirit,  its 
life,  and  its  light  vastly  better  than  that  of  fifty  years  ago," 
asserts  Dr.  Theophilus  P.  Sawin,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  likewise  contributes  to  The  Biblical 
M'orlcl's  symposium  on  this  sul)ject.  And  Dr.  William  Ingra- 
ham  Haven,  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  declares 
that  "to  our  own  and  all  peoples  the  Bible  is  better  known  in  all 
that  relates  to  its  form  and  setting.  .  .  .  There  abides  also  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people  than  some  are  ready  to  admit.  Orations  like  that 
of  Mr.  Hay  on  President  McKinley,  President  Roosevelt's  pub- 
lic addresses,  and  similar  utterances  take  many  of  their  most 
striking  figures  and  allusions  from  the  Bible." 


THE   WESLEY    BICENTENNIAL. 

ON  June  28,  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  John  Wesley  will 
be  celebrated.  June  17  was  the  date  of  Wesley's  birth, 
but  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  difference  caused  by  the 
change  of  time  reckoning  from  old  to  new  style.  In  anticipation 
of  this  celebration.  Prof.  William  North  Rice,  of  the  chair  of 
geology  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  con- 
tributes to  The  North  Atnerican  Review  (June)  a  paper  giving 
an  estimate  of  the  character  of  Wesley  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
movement  which  resulted  from  his  preaching.  The  most  re- 
markable aspect  of  that  relation  was  his  attitude  toward  the 
founding  of  a  new  sect,  to  which  his  followers  were  brought  by 
the  logic  of  events.     Says  Professor  Rice  : 

"It  is  one  of  the  curious  contradictions  of  history  that  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  numerous  denominations  of  the  mod- 
ern church  had  no  thought  of  founding  a  new  sect.  The  great 
religious  revolutionist  remained  at  heart  conservative  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  No  neglect  nor  persecution  could  dampen  the  intense 
affection  which  John  Wesley  felt  for  the  Church  of  England. 
Between  his  conservatism  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Established 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  practical  sense  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  great  religious  movement  on  the  other  hand,  he  fell 
into  inconsistencies  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  great  prac- 
tical reform  was  ever  carried  to  its  completion  on  a  plan  logically 
consistent.  As  late  as  1787  Wesley  wrote  :  'I  still  think,  when 
the  Methodists  leave  the  Church  of  England,  God  will  leave 
them.'  Yet  three  j-ears  before  Wesley  had  ordained  Coke  as 
superintendent  of  the  work  in  the  United  States — an  action 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ;  and  only  two  3'ears  after  this  utterance  of  deprecation 
of  withdrawal  of  the  Methodists  from  the  Church  of  England,  he 
took  the  still  more  revolutionary  step  of  ordaining  Alexander 
Mather  as  superintendent  for  England.  It  was  in  1787  that  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  protecting  his  chapels  from  liabilities  under 
the  law  by  having  them  all  licensed  under  the  provision  of  the 
statute 'for  exempting  Protestant  subjects,  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws.'  Before 
this  date,  he  had  allowed  some  chapels  to  be  licensed  in  what 
seemed  to  be  cases  of  necessity.  But  he  had  opposed  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  policy,  on  the  ground  that  it  savored  of 
separation  from  the  Established  Church.  The  new  policy  was 
adopted  in  1787,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  his  legal  ad- 
viser. The  Reformation  had  indeed  outgrown  the  designs  of  its 
leader." 

The  formation  into  an  establishment  apart  from  the  Church  of 
England  became  an  easy  thing  for  the  American  Methodists 
through  the  agency  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  England  no  definite  or  formal  act  separated 
the  Methodists  from  the  mother-church,  but  there  came  to  them 
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a  gradual  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  real  separation  had  been 
imperceptibly  accomplished.  What  the  movement  stood  for  and 
wiiat  the  church  has  regarded  throughout  its  history  as  its  chief 
glory,  says  Professor  Rice,  is  that  it  has  emphasized,  not  dogma, 
uor  polity,  nor  ritual,  but  Christian  life.     He  continued  : 

"The  Wesleyan  movement  was  not  the  development  of  a  new 
theology.  Its  inspiring  principle  was  essentially  the  Pauline 
and  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  John  Wesley 
himself  was  certainly  not  a  great  theologian.  His  tendency  was 
practical  rather  than  theoretical.  Ai)art  from  the  fervor  of  his 
Christian  life  and  the  intensity  of  his  evangelistic  zeal,  the  quali- 
ties that  contributed  most  to  the  success  and  permanence  ot  the 
Wesleyan  movement  were  the  qualities  of  the  man  of  affairs 
rather  than  those  of  the  thinker.  Macaulay  ascribes  to  Jolin 
Wesley  a 'genius  for  government  not  inferior  to  that  of  Riche- 
lieu.' Buckle  characterizes  him  as  'the  first  of  theological 
statesmen.'  Leslie  Stephen  says  of  him:  'No  such  leader  of 
men  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century.'  Coleridge  character- 
izes Wesley  as  more  logical  than  philosophical,  and  Lsaac  Taylor 
characterizes  him  as^niore  intuitional  than  pliilosophical.  Both 
these  statements  seem  to  be  just.  His  ojiinions  were  formed, 
sometimes  by  a  sort  of  intuitive  common  sense,  sometimes  under 
the  influence  of  some  particular  line  of  argument  which  appeared 
to  him  conclusive.  Opinions  which  he  had  adopted  he  could 
defend  with  incisive  logic.  But  his  was  not  the  philosophical 
temper,  which  surveys  the  whole  field  of  coordinated  subjects, 
judicially  weighs  all  kinds  of  evidence,  and  develops  broad  and 
consistent  systems  of  thought.  In  these  qualities  and  the  limita- 
tions*which  they  involve,  Wesley  reminds  us  of  tliose  two  earlier 
reformers  who  constituted  his  spiritual  ancestry,  St.  Paul  and 
Lutiier.  Wesley's  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  or 
Christian  perfection,  which  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  his 
chief  contribution  to  dogmatic  tlieology,  involves  some  pretty 
bad  i)sychology  and  equally  bad  exegesis.  If  he  had  been  a 
deeper  thinker,  he  would  have  realized  that  the  Arminian  tlieol- 
ogy is  not,  any  more  than  the  Calvinistic,  a  complete  solution  of 
the  problems  and  mysteries  of  the  ages.  But  Wesley's  theolo- 
gy, if  not  very  profound  nor  very  philosophical,  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  practical.  It  was  a  theology  that  could  be 
preached.  It  presented  the  great  characteristic  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity in  such  shape  as  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  common 
people,  and  serviceable  as  the  inspiration  of  Christian  life. 
'Our  main  doctrines,'  said  Wesley,  'which  include  all  the  rest, 
are  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness.  The  first  of  these  we  ac- 
count, as  it  were,  as  the  porch  of  religion,  the  next  the  door,  the 
third  religion  itself.'  " 

Some  of  the  practical  results  of  the  moveineut  are  stated,  such 
as  the  subordination  of  creed  to  life  in  all  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  the  arousing  of  the  religious  activity  of  the  laity, 
carried  out  in  the  formation  of  Sunday-schools  and  auxiliary 
religious  societies;  and  especially  the  development  of  the  spirit 
of  philanthropy.  This  latter  point  is  thus  amplified  by  the 
writer : 

"Nor  was  it  alone  in  matters  professedly  religious  that  the 
effect  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  was  seen.  Priestley  declares : 
'  Methodism  has  not  only  Christianized  but  civili/.ed  that  part  of 
the  nation  which  had  been  overlooked  by  a  clergy  too  careful  of 
its  dignity.'  The  spirit  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  may  be 
characterized,  as  the  brilliant  author  of '  Ecce  Homo  '  has  charac- 
terized the  spirit  of  Jesus  Ciirist,  as  '  the  enthusiasm  of  hum.in- 
ity. '  When  the  Methodist  evangelists  were  excluded  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  Established  Church,  they  j)reached  in  jails,  they 
ministered  to  the  victims  of  a  Draconian  penal  code  on  the  w.iy 
to  the  gallows,  they  carrietl  the  message  of  forgiveness  and 
peace  and  hope  where  sin  was  vilest  and  where  sorrow  was  most 
intense.  In  the  progress, of  the  revival  the  jjublic  mind  was 
awakened  to  a  i)rofound  sympathy  with  the  oppres.sed  and  the 
degraded.  This  'enthusiasm  of  humanity'  soon  worked  a  ref- 
ormation in  that  murderous  penal  code  which  had  served,  not 
to  curb,  but  to  render  more  ferocious  the  evil  passions  of  man. 
John  Howard  was  the  friend  of  John  Wesley,  and  galefully 
acknowledged  the  inspiration  received  from  Wesley's  words  and 
life.  His  noble  career  of  philanthropy  was  an  exi>ression  of  one 
phase  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  revival.  The  legislative  reforms 
bv  which   the   physical   and   moral    welfare  of   the   poor  and  the 


helpless  has  been  protected  against  the  greed  of  capital  and  the 
temptations  of  vice,  the  regulation  of  hours  and  conditions  of 
labor,  the  safeguarding  of  those  engaged  in  perilous  occupations, 
the  restriction  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  are  among 
the  fruits  of  the  philanthropic  spirit  which  sprang  to  life  in  the 
great  religious  revival.  The 'good  men  of  Clapham  '  not  only 
organized  Bible  and  tract  and  missionary  societies,  but  achieved 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  English  colonies.  Their  induence  was  felt  in  mul- 
titudinous minor  reforms  in  industrial,  social,  and  political  life. 
The  last  letter  written  by  the  trembling  hand  of  John  Wesley, 
the  aged,  was  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  William  Wilijerforce 
in  his  struggle  against  slavery." 


A    SCOTCH    DISPARAGEMENT   OF    EMERSON. 

EMERSON'S  mind  had  as  its  "master  quality"  an  "arch- 
pedantry."  His  "whole  career"  amounted  to  "a  glorified 
penny-reading."  The  "lack  of  fitness  "  displayed  in  his  pages  is 
"deplorable."  In  one  sentence  he  alluded  to  "Pindar,  Rafael, 
Angelo,  Dryden,  and  De  Stael, "  but  "  it  is  safe  to  conjecture  that 
none  of  the  names  liadany meaning  for  him."  "Hewasof  those 
who  could  speak  of  Zoroaster  as  tlio  the  name  meant  something  ; 
and  this  coxcombry  betokened  the  parvenu  in  literature." 
These  are  some  of  the  estimates  of  Emerson  placed  in  the  intro- 
duction of  an  anonymous  disparagement  of  him  in  Blackwood' s 
Magazine  (Edinburgh) ,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
American  thinker  who  now  forms  the  subject  of  studies  from  sa 
many  pens  was"a  fly  assaulting  a  fortress."     We  quote  further: 

"His  anarchy  both  in  life  and  letters  is  plain  for  all  to  see. 
and  it  may  best  be  qualified  by  Matthew  Arnold's  excellent  epi- 
thet— provincial.  Emerson,  in  truth,  was  apt  to  think  that  Con- 
cord was  the  universe,  and  that  law  and  the  past  had  no  firmer 
grasp  upon  old  cities  than  upon  that  youthful  and  respectable 
parish.  Once  upon  a  time  he  'opened  '  to  Carlyle  'the  dogma  of 
no  government  and  non-resistance,'  and  we  can  not  but  wonder 
at  his  temerity.  But  it  was  a  dogma  very  near  to  his  heart,  and 
not  even  the  fear  of  the  Sage  availed  to  silence  it.  And  as  in 
politics,  so  in  philosophy  and  literature  he  would  have  every 
man  an  anarchist — coming  from  nowhere  and  going  nowhither. 
Thus  easily  he  forgot  his  Pindar  and  his  De  Slaiil.  'Insist  ott 
your.self  ;  never  imitate,'  says  he,  and  he  did  not  realize  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  maxim.  Nothing  has  ever  been  created  without 
imitation.  As  the  elder  Dumas  said,  'When  God  made  man. 
He  made  him  in  His  own  image.'  Nine-tenths  of  every  art  are 
tradition;  and  even  Emerson  himself,  despite  his  anarchical 
protests,  was  the  child  of  the  past.  He  wrote  a  prose  which  was 
not  invented  at  Concord,  but  which  had  been  fashioned  through 
centuries  of  effort  by  the  masters  ot  English  literature.  He 
dealt  in  the  common  counters  of  philosophy,  stamjied  by  the  im- 
press of  Plato  and  Bacon  ;  and  if  he  dealt  in  them  unsuccessfully, 
his  ill-success  did  not  make  them  his  own." 

Our  anonymous  iconoclast  quotes  Emerson  as  saying  that  a 
man  "is  weaker  by  every  recruit  to  his  banner,"  and  then  asks: 
"Why  .  .  .  did  Emerson  deliver  his  lectures?  Was  he  not  be- 
traying his  own  sacred  cause  by  every  word  he  uttered?  "  Emer- 
son's "brightest  hope,"  we  are  told  next,  "was  to  see  the  soil  of 
this  world  'clean  from  all  vestige  of  tradition,'  and  he  does  not 
tell  us  how  a  world  can  be  'clean  '  from  that  whence  it  sprung, 
and  which  remains  the  best  part  of  it."  Again  "like  the  true 
anarchist  he  was,  "he  fails  to  see  "the  true  grandeur  of  self- 
comprehension."  "II(j  chamiMons  the  '  cleanliness  '  of  his  own 
soul  with  so  fierce  an  egotism  that  he  can  not  allow  with  patience 
that  the  ancient  masters  should  keep  their  names."  Having 
assured  us  that  "it  is  characteristic  of  Kmer.son  that  he  would 
impose  his  phantasy  upon  all  the  world  as  a  solemn  invfutable 
fact,"  this  writer  proceeds: 

"Emerson  could  never  look  toward  the  past  without  one  eye 
cast  upon  Concord,  and  he  exjilains  the  universal  interest  which 
(Jreek  history  evokes  l)y  declaring  that  'every  man  passes 
through  a  Grecian  period."   that 'all  history  is  to  be  explained 
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from  individual  experience."  This  theory  was  doubtless  com- 
forting to  the  vanity  of  a  philosopher  who  believed  that  to  go  to 
Europe  was  'mendicancy,"  who  would  defy  his  dearest  friends, 
saying,  'Who  are  you?  Unhand  me:  1  will  be  dependent  no 
more."  But,  comforting  as  it  was,  it  was  none  the  less  non- 
sense, especially  since  it  was  illustrated  by  '  tacts  '  wliich  have 
no  link  with  truth.  The  Grecian  period,  for  instance,  in  Emer- 
son's eyes  is  single  and  uniform.  The  time  of  Homer  is  the 
same  as  the  time  of  Xenophon,  a  period  of  plain  and  fierce  man- 
ners, in  which  '  lu.xury  and  elegance  aie  not  known.'  Thus  does 
the  philosopher  of  Concord  stride  across  the  centuries,  account- 
ing tliem  as  nothing,  and  deeming  the  golden  civilization  of 
Athens  no  different  from  that  of  Homer's  heroic  age.  But  the 
argument  merely  demonstrates  the  prophet's  lack  of  the  historic 
sense,  and  justifies  his  own  boastful  question,  'What  have  I  to 
do  with  the  sacredness  of  tradition,  if  I  live  wholly  from  within  ? '" 

That  Emerson  has  sunk  to  depths  even  lower  than  these  in  the 
estimation  of  the  critic  we  are  quoting  appears  from  the  state- 
ment that  "he  could  not  sustain  an  argument,"  that  "he  lived  so 
narrowly  from  within  that  he  understood  the  spectacle  of  life  as 
little  as  he  understood  the  march  of  history,,"  that  "the  splendors 
of  the  past  were  a  paltry  experience  "  to  him,  and  that  "when  he 
traveled,  in  defiance  of  his  cherished  principles,  he  saw  nothing 
more  than  he  might  have  seen  at  home."  At  the  same  time  this 
critic  frankly  confesses  that  he  can  see  one  form  of  al)ility  in 
Emerson,  notwithstanding  that  "  his '  superiority  '  is  too  often  the 
superiority  of  tlie  Mechanics'  Institute."  Emerson  was,  we  are 
assured,  "an  excellent  hand  at  a  maxim  "  : 

"Indeed,  he  tumbled  aphorisms  out  upon  his  pages  with  prodi- 
gal fertility.  They  are  not  all  true,  and  they  follow  so  closely 
one  upon  another  that  they  make  his  works  a  trifle  tiresome  to 
read.  But  some  of  them  have  passed  into  our  common  speech. 
There  are  few  wbic'n  would  not  appear  admirable  in  a  birthday 
book.  'Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star. '  Do  not  these  words  con- 
tain the  whole  gospel  of  progressive  America?  H'ere  is  another, 
which  has  already  done  excellent  service  in  controversy:  'To  be 
great  is  to  be  misunderstood.'  '  He  that  writes  to  himself  writes 
to  an  eternal  public*  'Every  man  alone  is  sincere.  At  the 
entrance  of  a  second  person  hypocrisy  begins.'  '  Heroism  feels, 
and  never  reasons,  and  therefore  is  always  right.'  Each  of 
these  aphorisms  contains  a  well-stated  truth,  and  they  illustrate 
with  perfect  clarity  Emerson's  peculiar  talent.  He  outraged  on 
every  page  the  consistency-  which  he  held  in  light  esteem  ;  he 
quoted  with  an  easy  freedom  countless  authors  whom  he  imper- 
fectly understood.  With  a  light  baggage  of  Platonism,  he  fan- 
cied himself  a  mystic;  and,  having  scoffed  for  twenty  years  at 
human  greatness,  he  is  best  known  by  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
great  men." 

STATUS   OF   THE    MOSLEM    WOMAN. 

'HT^'HE  condition  of  women  in  Mohammedan  lands  has  been 
■*■  regarded  in  Europe  and  America  as  most  deplorable  and 
in  sad  contrast  to  that  of  women  in  Christian  lands.  From  time 
to  time  this  view  is  called  in  question  by  Occidental  scholars. 
The  latest  challenge  of  this  kind  comes  from  Baron  von  Fabrice, 
a  traveler  and  a  specialist  in  Oriental  life,  and  from  the  Daheim 
(Leipsic,  No.  30)  we  translate  and  condense  his  views  as  follows : 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  comparison  with  the  high 
ideal  of  womanhood  that  finds  expression  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, the  Koran  stands  on  a  low  level.  History,  however,  shows 
what  remarkably  excellent  results  have  been  achieved  through 
the  teachings  of  the  Koran  in  this  respect,  even  among  the  bar- 
barian peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  the  present  day  the 
spread  of  Islam  is  an  important  factor  of  progress  for  the  negro 
tribes  in  Central  Africa,  so  that  the  Mohammedan  propaganda 
there  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  The  Koran  itself,  prop- 
erly interpreted,  does  not  prevent  the  .social  and  economic  ad- 
vancement of  women.  Charges  made  in  this  direction  against 
the  Arabian  prophet  and  his  book  are  largely  based  on  ignorance. 
The  deplorable  condition  in  which  women  are  found  in  many 
sections  of  the  Moslem  Orient,  and  which  are  often  no  worse 
than  can  be  fourkd  in  the  Christian  lands  along  the  Mediterra- 


nean Sea,  is  not  the  outcome  of  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  but 
rather  the  result  of  the  traditions  of  half-civilized  peoples  going 
back  to  a  period  that  antedates  the  introduction  of  the  Moslem 
religion.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  flourishing  period  of 
Mohammedan  power,  when  the  Arabs  were  masters  of  Spain, 
and  when  Islam  culture  and  civilization  flourished  as  never  be- 
fore or  after,  was  marked  by  the  beginning  of  chivalry — the 
special  service  and  love  of  women  that  characterized  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Throughout  the  Orient  the  Koran  has  not  advanced  but  has 
curtailed  jiolygamy.  The  book  nowhere  commends  polygamy  ; 
the  Prophet  even  declares  it  to  be  meritorious  if  a  man  liave  but 
one  wife.  He  indeed  permits  a  man  to  take  more  than  one  wife, 
but  on  conditions  which,  if  strictly  observed,  make  polygamy 
almost  imjjossible.  Mohammed  orders  that  the  husband  must 
be  equally  gentle  and  just  to  each  of  his  wives,  must  be  entirely 
imjiartial  and  show  no  favoritism.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the- 
Prophet  him.self  could  not  keep  his  own  command  in  this  respect. 
At  the  present  time,  the  majority  of  the  Moslems  of  higher  rank 
practise  monogamy.  Polygamy  is  widely  spread  only  among 
the  wealthier  middle  classes,  where  the  wife  is  at  the  same  time- 
the  servant,  doing  the  housework. 

Again,  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  world  outside  of  the 
house  is  not  a  command  of  the  Koran,  which  directs  only  that 
she  shall  be  veiled.  Only  recently  a  Turkish  lady,  Alihe  Han- 
um,  published  a  brochure  in  which  she  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  Prophet  in  giving  his  command  intended  that  women  should 
cover  their  hair  only  and  not  their  faces  with  veils,  as  is  still  the 
custom  among  women  of  the  nomad -tribes.  Legally,  indeed, 
the  Mohammedan  girl  can  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  marriage  ; 
but  orthodox  commentators  on  the  Koran  are  unanimous  in  con- 
demning the  father  who  compels  his  children  to  marry  against 
their  will,  jnsj:  as  they  condemn  the  careless  and  causeless 
divorcing  of  a  wife,  which,  according  to  the  "Hadets,"  or  tradi- 
tions of  Moslem  dogmatics,  is  an  act  most  offensive  in  the  eyes- 
of  Allah.  The  directions  of  the  Koran  in  this  line,  separated 
from  casuistic  additions  of  later  periods,  would  make  such  a 
divorce  almost  impossible. 

There  is,  however,  no  denying  that,  notwithstanding  the  dark 
side  to  the  status  of  women  according  to  the  Koran  and  the  civili- 
zation of  Mohammedanism,  the  Eastern  woman  has  some  advan- 
tages that  must  make  her  an  object  of  envy  to  her  Western  sis- 
ter, especially  to  the  latter  when  left  alone  and  without  support. 
The  orthodox  Moslem  regards  the  state  of  celibacy  as  sinful  and 
a  disgrace  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  Moslem  girl  is  compelled  to 
struggle  for  her  own  support.  As  a  rule,  such  girls  all  marry 
and  found  families.  The  husband  must  make  a  settlement  upon 
his  wife,  in  order  to  furnish  her  support  in  case  of  his  death. 
Then,  too,  all  the  possessions  that  a  woman  brings  with  her 
when  she  marries  remain  her  own  and  are  kept  separate  fromi 
the  property  of  her  husband.  Many  a  rich  heiress  keeps  after 
marriage  the  manager  of  her  property  which  she  had  before  mar- 
riage, and  the  independent  control  of  a  woman's  possessions  is 
as  much  a  feature  of  Moslem  law  as  it  was  of  the  Roman.  In- 
deed, Moslem  women  are  so  independent  in  the  management  of 
their  own  property  that  they  often  become  the  victims  of  un- 
scrupulous usurers. 

The  Koran  fr.rther  directs  that  the  son  shall  show  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  mother,  and  the  husband  is  directed  to  treat  her 
with  kindness.  The  Koran,  however,  makes  the  husband  the- 
absolute  master  of  the  wife  and  gives  him  two  means  of  enfor- 
cing his  authority,  namely,  the  law  and  the  stick.  According  to- 
the  former,  he  can  divorce  her;  and  the  Koran  contains  a  long 
list  of  instances  under  which  the  husband  is  permitted  to  whip- 
his  wife,  and  these  directions  are  given  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  great  abuses  in  this 
direction  occur  constantly  in  Moslem  lands:  but  we  can  not 
make  Mohammed  or  the  orthodox  commentators  responsible  for 
these.  The  very  inferioritj'  of  the  women  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
large  number  of  enactments  for  their  benefit  in  the  Koran,  espe- 
cially their  support.  While  the  father  has  absolute  sway  over  his 
daughter,  yet  he  is  directed  rather  to  starve  himself  than  to  per- 
mit her  to  suffer.  The  same  command  is  laid  on  the  husband  in 
behalf  of  the  wife  and  on  the  children  in  behalf  of  a  widowed 
mother.  The  law  of  inheritance  gives  a  daughter  only  one-half 
as  much  as  a  son,  but  even  this  is  better  than  in  many  older 
legal  codes  of  Christian  nations. 

No  law  forbids  the  Moslem  woman  to  engage   in  literary  or 
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scientific  pursuits,  and  the  rich  harems  of  tlie  Orient  harbor 
many  finely  educated  women,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
social  conditions  of  the  West  and  do  not  envy  their  sisters  in 
other  lands.  Fortunately  that  most  disgusting  feature  of  mod- 
ern "culture,"  so  characteristic  of  the  West,  namely,  feminism, 
has  no  advocates  in  the  Orient,  not  even  among  the  "Young 
Turk"  party.  It  is  really  a  blessing  that  the  women  in  the 
Orient  are  not  educated  as  are  the  women  in  the  West.  What 
would  become  of  them  in  the  fi.xed  and  traditional  type  of  life 
and  thouglit  in  the  East?  Lady  Dufferin  tried  to  introduce  such 
education  in  East  India,  and  after  her  example  French  ladies 
attempted  the  experiment  in  Tunis.  All  these  attempts  have 
failed  and  their  leaders  were  glad  to  abandon  them,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  make  the  Eastern  woman  a  better  housekeeper. — 
Translation  tnaiie  for  The  LriERAKV  Digest. 


OUTLINES   OF   A    PREACHABLE  THEOLOGY. 

^T^HE  Holy  Spirit,  the  Scriptures,  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
A  kingdom  of  God,  the  Christian  church,  and  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God  comprise  the  outlines  of  a  preachable  theology, 
the  points  which  the  Christian  preacher  and  teacher  must  make 
clear.  Such  is  the  conclusion,  after  "a  wide  and  exceedingly 
varied   Christian  experience,"  arrived  at  by   Dr.   A.   A.   Berle, 

recently  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Union  Park 
Congregational  Church 
in  Chicago.  A  "profound 
spiritual  impression," 
says  tiie  Biblioiheca 
Sacra  (Oberlin,  O.),  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Berle's 
statement,  which  can  be 
accepted  "as  indicating 
in  a  fairly  representative 
way  the  trend  of  thought 
in  the  Congregational 
churches."  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  same  relig- 
ious quarterly  for  the 
statement  itself,  which  is 
in  part  as  follows  : 

"The   doctrine  of    the 
IIi)Iy  Spirit,  I  hold  to  be 
the    first  and  most   fun- 
damental of  doctrines  for 
Who  is  deemed  an  authoritative  exponent    the  Christian  ])reacher  to 
of  contemporary  CongrcKational  thought.         know   and    teach     .  I 

believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  as  tile  immanent  God  who  is  in  all  things,  overall  things, 
through  all  things  ;  and  that  the  supreme  quest  of  the  spirit  of 
man  is  to  find  and  commune  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  such 
communion  is  the  first  and  the  last  requisite  of  peace  with  God 
and  power  in  life.  I  believe  that  this  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Person, 
not  merely  a  power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness." 

The  next  great  doctrine  in  the  outlineof  a  preachable  theology 
is  that  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  Dr.  Herle  says: 

"The  human  spirit  liberated  from  the  law  of  sin  and  bondage, 
instructed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  immediately  begins  its  divine 
career  of  growth  in  grace  and  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  records  of  such  growth  constitute  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
.  .  .  Scripture  .  .  .  does  not  become  the  word  of  God  till  it  is 
illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  him  interpreted  to  the 
spirit  of  him  v.dio  .seeks  its  guidance  and  direction." 

This  brings  us  to  tlie  jjcrson  of  Christ.  "Christ,"  says  Dr. 
Berle,  "  is  the  Door  "  : 

"This  is  his  own  figure,  and  it  accurately  represents  his  ini.s- 
sion.  He  is  the  last  and  completest  provision  of  God  by  which 
men  may  come  into  fellowship  and  communion  with  Him,  and 
see,  in  terms  of  their  common  an<l  uiitechnical  life,  what  the  life 
of  obedience  and   service   to   God  is  like.     Thus  the  person  of 
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Christ  becomes  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  in  the  task  of  the 
Christian  preacher  and  teacher." 

So  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  kingdom  of  God  by  Christ  him- 
self that  "its  nature  and  its  methods  must  necessarily  constitute 
a  most  important  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  preacher"  : 

"It  is  a  kingdom  where  law  is  dominant,  but  the  law  is  the 
law  of  love.  It  is  to  exercise  brotherhood  and  practise  charity. 
It  is  to  seek  first  life  in  Christ,  and  then  grow  under  the  tutel- 
age of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  to  be  a  prophetic  rather  than  a 
priestly  kingdom,  and  its  sacrifices  are  to  be  the  sacrifices  of 
service  rather  than  those  of  ritual  and  offering.  Its  great  desire 
is  righteousness  and  its  unfailing  yearning  is  love.  .  .  .  Only 
the  social  teaching  of  Jesus  can  rescue  us  here  from  spiritual 
tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  or  material  tj'ranny  on  the  other.  The 
one  emerges  in  spiritual  princedoms,  culminating  in  a  papacy ; 
while  the  other  arrogantly  tells  the  world  it  has  'nothing  to  arbi- 
trate," wlien  thousands  are  freezing  to  death." 

Dr.  Berle  further  announces  his  belief  in  "the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  "  thus : 

"I  hold  this  church  to  be  a  democracy  in  form  and  in  govern- 
ment ;  that  its  authority  lies  solely  in  its  collective  voice,  and 
that  its  collective  voice,  when  that  can  be  ascertained,  is  likely 
to  be  the  path  of  wisdom  and  of  power  ;  that  it  can  not  delegate 
its  authority  to  any  individual  or  individuals,  but  that  the 
preservation  of  the  truth  of  God  and  the  glory  of  Christ  alike 
require  that  we  should  constantly  do  our  utmost  to  discover  what 
the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches." 

Finally,  "when  the  communion  with  God  has  reached  the 
stage  of  stability  and  unfluctuating  serenity,  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  characterized  by  the  filial  relation  "  : 

"It  is  standing  on  this  summit  of  spiritual  life  and  power  that 
Jesus  is  enabled  to  say,  'I  and  my  F'ather  are  one.'  In  a  less 
powerful  sense,  but  in  a  not  less  real  sense,  the  Christian,  libera- 
ted, trained,  and  chastened  into  harmony  with  God's  law,  and 
lifted  into  God's  life,  may  also  say  with  Christ,  '  I  and  my  Father 
are  one.'  " 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

"The  Westminster  Confession  is  to  stand  unaltered,"  says  The  Public 
].edge)\  referring  to  the  labors  of  the  Presbyterian  (ieneral  Assembly, 
"but  a  new  working  manual  of  doctrine  is  to  be  supplied  in  a  declaration 
which  interprets  the  old  formulas  in  terms  of  modern  thought." 

"In  addition  to  the  bust  of  Charles  V.,"  wrote  Kmperor  William,  in  sar- 
castic comment  upon  a  recent  rumor  regarding  the  new  Berlin  cathedral, 
"there  will  be  erected  statues  of  Diocletian,  Nero,  Torquemada,  and  Alva. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  add  Lucifer,  but  it  has  not  been  decided  yet 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  place  him  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  imperial 
pew." 

The  King  of  Italy  has  decorated  a  Methodist  Episcop.nl  missionary  in 
Rome,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hurt,  with  the  badge  of  the  order  of  St.  Maurice 
and  St.  La/.arus.  Leslie's  Weekly  speaks  of  this  occurrence  as  "almost 
unique."  According  to  the  same  journal,  the  King,  at  a  recent  audience 
given  Mr.  Hurt,  "expressed  cordial  sympathy  with  the  endeavors  of  the 
missionary  and  his  associates."  One  form  of  his  work  is  the  organization 
of  a  Hoys'  Hrigade,  of  which  Marconi  is  honorary  president. 

"It  is  the  instinct  of  'escape  '  which  we  find  in  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  in 
Louis  Stevenson,  in  vagabonds  and  runaways  and  eccentrics  of  every 
shade  of  respectability  and  disrespectability,"  says  the  London  Spfc/j/or, 
—  "  the  determination  to  save  one's  own  soul  at  the  cost  of  losing  the  whole 
of  what  the  world  calls  'the  world.'  Natures  of  this  comjilexion  do  not 
renounce  joy  for  pain,  riches  for  poverty,  or  largeness  for  narrowness. 
Hut  the  reverse.  They  rush  o  exhilarating  joy  by  the  way  of  pain  ;  they 
free  their  hands  of  the  burdens  of  a  little  more  or  less  of  material  wealth 
in  order  to  embrace  the  unlimited  wealth  of  their  ideals;  by  renouncing 
all  claims  upon  society,  they  emancipate 'themselves  from  all  society's 
claims  upon  them.  Saint  or  sinner.  Christian  or  infidel,  a  man  with  the 
temperament  and  the  virility  of  Francis  was  bound  to  be  some  sort  of  im- 
passioned Hohemian." 

"I  I'  appears  to  me  that  only  those  who  take  names  for  things  can  believe 
that  Kurope  is  Christian,"  E.  R.  Hevan  writes  in  7V/C  Monthly  A'etiew 
(London).  "Certainly  the  main  principles  of  our  public  life  and  our  public 
virtues  arc  less  Christian  than  Hellenic.  Christianity  forbids  a  man  to  live 
unchastely  as  much  as  it  forbids  him  to  give  a  corrupt  judgment.  Hut  are 
there  not  thousands  of  luiropeans  whose  private  life  is  irregular,  whilst 
they  would  laugh  at  a  bribe  and  abide  at  their  post  in  the  face  of  death? 
It  was  the  motive  of  commercial  advantage  which  took  us  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  Kast,  and  our  empire  has  extended  from  the  necessity  to  safe- 
guard what  we  had  won.  Those  Europeans  who  pass  east  of  Suez  are 
especially  apt  to  drop  even  the  externals  of  Christianity,  and  the  frequent 
opposition  to  missionary  propaganda  evinced  in  official  circles  no  doubt 
often  uses  the  plea  of  native  sensibilities  to  cover  a  heartfelt  shrinking: 
from  the  religion  itself," 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

MR.   JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN'S    LATEST    IDEA. 

OX  a  memorable  day  last  moiuh  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
was  the  eeuter  of  a  political  demonstration  in  Birming- 
ham. It  happened  to  be  the  tirst  visit  paid  by  this  interesting 
man  to  his  constituents  since  he  returned  from  South  Africa. 
The  whole  city  turned  out,  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  speech,  and, 
in  the  course  of  it,  precipitated  a  sensation  throughout  the 
world.  The  Colonial  Secretary  began  by  saying  that  his  trip  to 
South  Africa  had  greatly  enlarged  the  range  of  his  ideas.  The 
British  empire  must  be  one.  It  must  never  be  "dissolved  into 
its  component  atoms."  The  British  colonies  are  doing  their  best 
to  promote  this  desirable  unity.  England  must  work  with  them. 
What  means  must  England  adopt?  Mr.  Chamberlain  answered 
his  own  question  by  pronouncing  the  words  "preferential  tariffs." 
Canada,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  originated  the  prefer- 
ential tariff  as  an  instrument  of  imperial  unity  because  she  gave 
to  England,  some  years  ago,  a  preference  of  twenty-five  percent, 
on  all  dutiable  goods.  "In  1900  she  increased  that  preference, 
also  freely  of  her  own  accord."  But  at  this  point  Germany 
stepped  in,  threatening  retaliation  if  Canada  persisted  in  this 
policy  of  preference.  Mr.  Chamberlain  laid  great  stress  upon 
this  action  of  Germany's.  It  is  the  clew  to  the  situation.  We 
quote  on  this  point  his  exact  words  : 

"You  and  I  are  agreed  that  we  absolutely  refuse  to  look  upon 
any  of  the  states  that  form  the  British  empire  as  in  any  way 
excluded  from  any  advantage  or  privilege  to  which  the  British 
empire  is  entitled.  We  may  well,  therefore,  have  supposed  an 
agreement  of  this  kind  by  which  Canada  does  a  kindness  to  us 
a  matter  of  family  agreement  concerning  nobody  else  ;  but  un- 
fortunately Germany  thinks  otherwise.  There  is  a  German  em- 
pire. The  German  empire  is  divided  into  states — Bavaria  and, 
let  us  say,  Hanover,  Sa.xony,  and  Wurteinberg.  They  may  deal 
between  themselves  in  any  way  they  please.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  entire  free  trade  among  themselves.  We  do 
not  consider  them  separate  entities  ;  we  treat  the  German  em- 
pire as  a  w^hole.  We  do  not  complain  because  one  state  gives 
an  advantage  to  another  state  in  that  empire  and  does  not  give 
it  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  in  this  case  of  Canada  Ger- 
maHy  insists  upon  treating  Canada  as  tho  it  were  a  separate 
country,  refuses  to  recognize  it  as  a  part  of  one  empire,  entitled 
to  claim,  as  I  have  said,  the  privileges  of  that  empire,  regards 
this  agreement  as  being  something  more  than  a  domestic  agree- 
ment ;  and  it  has  penalized  Canada  by  placing  upon  Canadian 
goods  an  additional  duty.  Well  now  the  reason  for  that  is 
clear.  The  German  newspapers  very  frankly  explain  that  this 
is  a  policy  of  reprisal,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  deter  other  colo- 
nies from  giving  to  us  the  same  advantage.  Therefore  it  is 
not  merely  punishment  inflicted  by  Germany  upon  Canada,  but  it 
is  a  threat  to  South  Africa,  to  Australia,  and  to  New  Zealand  ; 
and  this  policy,  as  a  policy  of  dictation  and  interference,  is  jus- 
tified by  the  belief  that  we  are  so  wedded  to  our  fiscal  system 
that  we  can  not  interfere,  that  we  can  not  defend  our  colonies, 
and  that  in  fact  any  one  of  them  which  attempts  to  establish  any 
kind  of  special  relations  with  us  does  so  at  her  own  risk  and  must 
be  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  foreign  hostility.  In  my  mind  that 
is  putting  us  in  a  rather  humiliating  position." 

The  only  escape  from  this  humiliating  position,  according  io 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  "is  that  we  should  insist  that  we  will  not  be 
bound  by  any  purely  technical  definition  of  free  trade,"  and 
while  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  regarding 
free  trade  must  never  be  forgotten,  nevertheless  England  can 
not  be  hoodwinked  by  "an  entirely  artificial  and  wrong  inter- 
pretation which  has  been  placed  upon  the  doctrines  of  free  trade 
by  a  small  remnant  of  Little  Englanders  of  the  Manchester 
school  who  now  profess  to  be  the  sole  repositories  of  the  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright."  "I  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands, "  concluded  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "I  desire  that  a  discus- 
sion on  this  subject  should  be  opened." 

Now  on  the  very  day  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  all  this  at 


Birmingham,  his  oflicial  chief,  Prime  Minister  Balfour,  made  a 
speech  in  London,  during  which  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
were  mentioned  in  a  way  to  suggest  a  conception  of  their  teach- 
ings totally  different  from  that  tentatively  advanced  by  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary.  A  great  deputation  of  members  of  Parliament 
and  agricultural  magnates  had  waited  upon  Mr.  Balfour  and 
begged  him  to  retain  the  duty  on  corn.  This  duty  had  been  im- 
posed in  the  financial  stress  of  the  Boer  war.  It  had  helped  the 
farming  interests  in  England,  and  tlie  news  of  its  coming  repeal 
had  brought  a  protest  to  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Balfour  listened  to 
the  deputation  and  told  them  the  corn  tax  must  go  because  it 
was  protective.  "You  can  not  introduce  protection  silently,  as 
it  were  l)y  accident,  without  a  deliberate  indorsement  on  the  part 
of  the  people  at  large  in  favor  of  so  great  a  change,"  he  said. 
Further : 

"If  it  is  ever  done  it  must  be  done,  not  at  the  initiation  of  the 
particular  class  benefited  by  protection,  but  from  the  impulse  of 
the  whole  people  of  this  country,  rural  and  urban  alike.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  can  flatter  themselves  that  our  existing  fis- 
cal system  is  necessarily  permanent.  New  conditions  of  things 
have  arisen  since  the  old  free-trade  policy  was  fought  out ;  and 
I  can  imagine  contingencies  under  which,  not  so  much  by  way 
of  protection  as  by  way  of  retaliation,  it  might  conceivably  be 
necessary  for  this  country  to  saj*  that  it  will  no  longer  remain  a 
passive  target  for  the  assaults  of  otiier  countries  living  under 
very  different  fiscal  systems.  The  old  idea  used  to  be — and  it  is 
perfectly  sound — that  the  world  would  be  wealthier,  that  capital 
and  labor  would  be  more  productive,  if  a  universal  system  of 
free  trade  existed  in  all  countries.  That,  I  think,  is  not  only- 
true,  but  obvious — axiomatic  ;  but  that  is  not  the  world  we  live 
in.  The  world  we  live  in  is  one  in  whicli  every  civilized  country 
is  highly  protective  except  one — our  own." 

So  the  deputation  went  away  disappointed,  but  the  sensation 
created  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  heightened  by  the 
contradiction  which  the  opposition  press  claimed  to  discover  in 
it  to  all  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  said.  The  Spectator  (London)  ex- 
plained the  contradiction  by  saying  : 

"He  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  clearly  thought,  and  with  his  match- 
less powers  of  persuasion  induced  his  chief  for  the  moment  to 
think  so  too,  that  there  was  nothing  incompatible  or  inconsistent 
in  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fa- 
cing an  angry  mob  of  protectionists  in  London  and  declaring 
that  the  corn  tax  should  not  be  reimposed,  while  he  was  preach- 
ing protectionist  imperialism  in  Birmingham — a  system  the  first 
step  in  which  must  be  a  corn  duty  with  a  protectionist  bias  for 
the  empire." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  led  up  to  the  great  scene 
in  the  House  of  Commons  two  weeks  later,  when  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain said  he  would  make  reciprocal  trade  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  when  Mr. 
Balfour  made  remarks  interpreted  in  many  quarters  as  a  surren- 
der of  the  free-trade  principle.  On  the  Chamberlain  idea  in 
general,   The  Spectator,  which  warmly  opposes  it,  says: 

"We  are  imperialists  first  and  free-traders  afterward,  for  free 
trade  is  but  a  counsel  of  economic  perfection,  while  the  imperial 
union  is,  in  our  view,  vital  to  the  race.  If,  then,  we  thought 
that  by  abandoning  the  policj'  of  the  free  and  open  market, 
under  which  we  have  grown  so  great,  we  could  prevent  the  decay 
of  the  empire,  or  could  maintain  it  in  increased  'health  and 
wealth  long  to  live,'  we  should  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade.  But  would  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  do 
this?  Would  they  found  the  empire  on  the  rock?  Would  they 
pronounce  the  fateful  words  esto perpetjia  ?  Would  they  bind  the 
empire  together  and  secure  its  future?  We  believe,  nay,  we  are 
sure,  that  they  would,  if  carried,  do  none  of  these  things.  In- 
stead, they  would  bring  with  them  the  seeds  of  ruin  and  of  po- 
litical decay,  of  strife  rather  tlian  of  brotherhood,  of  political 
trouble,  and  of  material  injury  and  waste.  For  a  moment  it  is 
possible,  tho  even  this  is  t)y  no  means  certain,  that  the  patent 
medicine  we  are  urged  so  persuasively  to  take  might  bring  an 
apparent  prosperity  and  strength  to  the  empire.  But  the  bright 
color  would   be  a  hectic  flush,  not  the  glow  of  health,  and  we 
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should  rind  all  too  soon  that  the  national  and  imperial  constitu- 
tion had  been  shattered,  that  our  vitality  had  received  a  deadly 
blow,  and  that  the  empire  had  begun  to  die  at  the  heart." 

The  free-trade  argument  is  not  the  only  one  that  can  be  urged 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  thinks  our  authority.  It  says  the 
j)referential  tariff  will  produce  disunion  and  thus  break  up  the 
British  empire  bj'  creating  sectional  jealousies.  The  London 
J'imes,  which  has  hailed  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  idea  from  the 
very  first,  says : 

"It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  our  rulers  can  not  be  ;^ent  abroad  to 
learn  something  of  the  empire  which  parochial  accidents  set 
them  to  govern,  tho  we  could  hardly,  even  then,  e.xpect  all  their 
minds  to  admit  of  similar  e.\pansion.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ideas 
were  imperial  before  he  started,  and  what  travel  has  done  for 
him  is  to  impress  their  importance  upon  him  more  strongly  than 
ever,  as  well  as  to  give  him  a  keener  appreciation  than  before  of 
the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  their  realization.  He  sees 
an  empire  whose  consolidation  is  the  paramount  condition  of 
this  nation's  prosperity,  in  presence  of  other  consolidations  and 
combinations  now  being  effected  before  our  eyes.  He  sees  that 
in  fact  it  is  bound  together  at  present  only  by  a  sentiment  for- 
tunately as  strong  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  by  hope  that  the  future 
has  better  things  in  store.  That  is  a  good  beginning,  an  indis- 
pensable beginning;  but  he  knows  very  well  that  other  bonds 
must  be  devised  if  the  work  of  consolidation  is  to  go  on,  or  if  the 
sentiment  itself  is  to  escape  disastrous  enfeeblement.  How  to 
accomplish  this  consolidation  is  the  problem  that  occupies  his 
mind,  a  problem  so  vitally  affecting  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that,  in  comparison,  the  paltry  squabbles 
of  party  sink  into  insignificance." 

The  example  of  Bismarck  occurs  to  the  same  London  daily : 

"He  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  asks  himself  where  the  bond  [of  impe- 
rial union]  is  to  be  sought,  and  his  answer  is  the  same  that  the 
creators  of  modern  Germany  made  to  themselves  when  they  con- 
ceived the  great  idea  of  national  consolidation  which  Bismarck 
carried  into  execution.  Prussia  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  in  establishing  a  fiscal  alliance  which  grew  into 
fiscal  unity,  in  giving  all  the  German  states  common  commercial 
interests,  in  breaking  down  all  the  barriers  of  divergent  com- 
mercial policy,  and  in  presenting  a  solid  fiscal  front  to  the  out- 
side world.  That  is  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  wants  to  do  for  the 
British  empire,  and  he  starts  with  the  enormous  advantage  of 
knowing  that  no  blood-and-iron  policy  will  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  work." 

At  the  opposite  pole  of  thought  on  this  subject  we  find  the 
London  Daily  News,  which  alludes  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea 
as  "the  great  Birmingham  imposture."     We  quote; 

"If  Great  Britain  was  living  at  the  present  moment  under  a 
protective  tariff,  we  could  give  preference  in  the  same  way  as 
Canada.  But  how  any  man  with  a  reasonable  modicum  of  com- 
mon sense  can  call  it  reciprocity  to  put  taxes  on  foreign  produce 
in  order  to  take  them  off  again  in  the  case  of  the  colonies  is  be- 
yond our  comprehension.  Yet  this  is  the  scheme  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  expounds  in  the  face  of  his  defeat  on  the  corn  tax, 
and  which  appeals  to  Lord  Rosebery  as  something  august  and 
majestic.  A  more  claptrap  idea  never  entered  the  mind  of  the 
Shallows  of  English  statesmen." 

Opinion  in  the  English  press  divides  itself  along  t'uese  two 
lines,  a  noteworthy  fact  being  the  opposition  of  many  Conserva- 
tive papers,  including  The  Slaiuiard  (London),  which  last- 
named  slieet  can  not  see  what  Great  Britain  is  to  gain  from  a 
loss  of  her  world  market  even  if  she  gains  the  colonial  markets. 
As  regards  the  colonial  press  we  must  first  of  all  express  our  in- 
debtedness to  the  London  Times  and  the  London  Standard, 
from  whose  columns  we  have  extracted  the  Australian  press 
opinion  which  follows.  Australian  papers  generally  seem  to  dis- 
like the  Chamberlain  idea.  It  means,  to  them,  a  surrender  of 
that  policy  of  protection  to  which  the  great  commonwealth  is 
attached.  The  Daily  Telegraph  (Sydney)  says  :  "Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  been  significantly  careful  to  abstain  from  a  direct  sug- 
j^estion  as  to  what  changes  in   the  tariff  should  be  sanctioned." 


It  adds:  "The  conception  of  Mr.  Cobdeu  proposing  a  protection- 
ist tariff  for  the  empire  requires  either  a  heroic  imagination  or  a 
fine  contempt  for  facts."  The  Morning  Herald  (Sydney)  thinks 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  imperialism  "transcends  local  considera- 
tions," and  it  looks  for  some  success  for  his  idea.  The  South 
Australian  Register  (Adelaide)  comments:  "Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  apparently  dealing  in  chimeras";  his  plan  would  "work  out 
badly."  The  Courier  (Brisbane)  says:  "The  present  unity  and 
affection  between  the  motherland  and  the  colonies  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  future  will  be  lessened  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  forge 
iron  chains  of  commercial  and  political  restrictions."  The  West 
Australian  (Perth)  remarks:  "The  cable  leads  one  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  misunderstands  the  situation  and  the  pol- 
icy of  Australia,  which,  for  the  development  of  the  people,  goes 
even  so  far  as  to  place  restrictions  on  imports  from  the  mother 
country.  Why  exclude  America  and  Germany  if  England  is  to 
swamp  our  markets  and  destroy  our  nascent  manufactures?" 
The  Melbourne  Argus,  the  most  important  newspaper  in  Aus- 
tralia, says : 

"We  can  only  conclude  that  exigencies  of  British  rather  than 
of  imperial  politics  have  raised  the  question  of  imperial  trade 
relations  to  such  prominence.  We  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  wishes 
to  divert  attention  from  domestic  matters,  which  are  unsatis 
factory,  and  disperse  it  over  the  empire,  where  the  Government 
has  done  well.  That  astute  statesman  virtually  admits  this. 
.  .  .  Imperial  trade  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  trade, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  penalize  the 
major  portion  for  the  sake  of  the  lesser.  Mr.  Chamberlain  knows 
that  the  empire  is  not  ripe  for  the  reception  of  his  imperial  views, 
which  be  is  evidently  using  in  the  humble  function  of  a  red  her- 
ring across  the  trail  of  the  domestic  hunt." 

But  if  disparagement  is  the  feature  of  Australian  comment, 
whole-souled  enthusiasm  is  the  characteristic  of  most  press  opin- 
ion in  Canada.  Such  absorption  in  a  topic  has  not  distinguished 
the  Dominion  newspapers  for  years.  The  Mail  and  Empire 
(Toronto)  thinks  Canadians  who  have  worked  for  imperial  pref- 
erential trade  will  now  "work  for  it  with  renewed  vigor, "  and 
the  Montreal  Gazette  says  "the  discussion  of  imperial  preferen- 
tial trade"  is  "nearer  the  realm  of  practical  statesmanship." 
The  Toronto  World  says:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Laurier 
Government  will  seize  the  moment  and  commit  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  a  strong  expression  of  approval  of  the  action  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary."     And  The  News  (Toronto)  observes: 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  has  plainly  intimated  that  if  he  carries  his 
point  he  will  exi)ect  further  tariff  concessions  from  the  colonies, 
and  more  especially  from  Canada.  Are  we  prepared  to  give 
them?  The  question  may  soon  have  to  be  faced  by  both  of  the 
Canadian  parties.  The  situation  will  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
Canada  may  yet  see  advantages  in  a  concession  to  the  British 
point  of  view,  in  a  defense  contribution  of  some  sort  or  other. 
Absolute  free  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  out  of  the  question. 
We  have  committed  our.selves  too  deeply  to  certain  enterprises 
to  permit  us  to  expose  them  to  ruin." 


A  Peace  Outlook  for  Macedonia.— Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bulgaria  has  a  new  Prime  Minister,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  get  on  a  friendlier  footing  with  Turkey,  and 
in  European  newspapers  the  prediction  is  made  that  the  Mace- 
donian question  will  grow  steadily  less  acute.  The  Prince  dis- 
missed his  former  cabinet  nominally  because  one  of  its  members 
had  left  his  presence  "disrespectfully  "  ;  but  there  is  much  un- 
willingness to  accept  this  version  of  the  affair.  What  the  Prince 
really  wanted,  according  to  the  French  papers,  was  a  peace 
policy.  The  Not  Vek  (Sofia),  organ  of  a  member  of  the  new 
cabinet,  denounces  the  Macedonian  revolutionaries  who  have 
been  guilty  of  dynamiting  and  lawlessness.  The  attitude  of 
this  paper  is  deemed  significant  as  foreshadowing  some  arrange- 
ment with  Turkey  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  the  existing  sit- 
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uation.  The  Mir  \^Soria),  organ  ot  the  aggressive  Bulgarians 
who  have  clamored  for  war  from  tlie  first,  is  now  likewise  de- 
nouncing the  dynamite  patriots.  General  Petroff,  the  new  Pre- 
mier, held  ti;e  same  office  some  two  years  ago,  and  should  not 
be  confused  witli  M.  PetkotT  who  is  his  Minister  of  llie  Interior. 
The  yciie  frtU  Pre^sc  (Vienna)  notes  tliat  both  M.  Petroft"  and 
>I.  Petkotf  have  brought  about  some  slight  improvement  in  the 
situation,  so  far  as  Macedonia  is  concerned.  In  the  same  paper 
is  published  an  interview  with  an  unnamed  Bulgarian  statesman 
who  says : 

"The  Petroff  Ministry  will  bring  about  improved  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Turkey.  .  .  .  PetkotT,  the  associate  of 
Petroff,  has,  however,  but  a  small  following  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  and  fortius  reason,  among 
others,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present  cabinet  will  last  very  long. 
It  must  be  confessed,  nevertheless,  that  the  cooperation  of  Gen- 
eral Petroff  with  M.  Petkotf  is  conducive  of  harmony  throughout 
Bulgaria  and  must  promote  peace  and  a  harmonious  settlement 
of  the  Macedonian  question." — Translations  made  /or  The 
LiTEKAKV  Digest. 


EVE   OF   THE   GERMAN    ELECTION. 

T])EFORE  many  days  the  general  election  will  have  taken 
-'--'  place  in  Germany,  bringing  to  an  end,  unless  the  reballots 
prove  unexpectedly  numerous,  one  of  the  hottest  contests  of  the 
kind  the  empire  has  yet  known.  In  France  and  England  it  is 
predicted  that  the  Social-Democratic  party  will  make  large 
gains,  increasing  its  votes  in  the  Reichstag  considerably.  In 
Germany  a  different  view  prevails,  altiio  the  Socialist  organs, 
especially  V'or-wcirts  (Berlin),  predict  great  accessions  of 
strength.  The  Kreiiz  Zeitung  (Berlin),  organ  of  the  Conserva- 
tive and  agrarian  element,  anticipates  disappointment  for  the 
Socialists,  basing  its  orinion  upon  the  effect  of  the  secret  ballot 
law.  which  will  bring  the  huge  stay-at-liome  vote  to  the  polls. 
It  points  out  that  in  the  last  general  election,  that  of  1898,  the 
total  number  of  those  entitled  to  vote  was  11,441,094,  of  which 
number  only  7,752,693  went  to  the  polls.  The  staj'-at-home 
vote,  it  declares,  reached  the  large  total  of  3,654,380,  of  which 
but  an  insignificant  proportion  was  Social-Democratic,  for  the 
reason  that  "the  party  of  overthrow"  brought  everyone  of  its 


aillierents  to  the  polls.  It  infers  that  the  secret-ballot  law,  by 
bringing  out  the  stay-at-homes,  will  benefit  every  anti-Socialist 
organization.  The  Konigshcrger  Ilartungsche  Zeitung  says 
the  key  to  the  coming  struggle  is  the  stay-at-home  vole,  whicli  it 
terms  "the  parly  of  the  partyless, "  with  more  adherents  than 
any  oilier. 

Before  ciuoling  any  further  trerinan  opinion  it  may  be  well  to 
append  the  following  analysis  of  German  parties  from  The 
I^inetcentli  Century  and  AJter  (London),  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  a  slight  error  in  addition  in  the  first  column  total  of 
votes  cast,  which  diff'ers  by  a  few  hundreds  from  the  total 
named  in  the  Kreitz  Zeitung : 

"Hosv  enormous  is  the  disproportion  between  votes  and  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Reichstag,  and  how  this  disproportion  works  in 
favor  of  the  t\Vo  Conservative  parties  and  of  the  Conservative 
Clerical  party,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Liberal  parties 
and  the  Social-Democratic  party,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  : 

Result  of  the  General  Election  of  i8q8. 


Votes 

Members  in 
Imperial  Diet 

Average  Number 

of  Votes 

per  Member 

2,107,100 
1,455,100 
971,300 
859,200 
558.300 
343,600 
284,000 
1,173,800 

57 
102 
47 

27 

22 

10 

76 

36,966 
14,266 

Center  (Roman  Catholic  Party). 

16,523 
20,677 
15,618 

Freisinnige  (People's  Party;... 

Antisemites 

Nine  parties  and  factious 

14,129 

Total 

7,752,900 

393 

19,727 

"The  consequence  of  this  disproportion  of  votes  to  members  in 
the  different  parties  is  that  the  Social-Democrats,  who  command 
27.18  of  the  votes,  have  only  14. 11  of  the  seats  in  the  Reiclistag, 
while  the  Conservative  party,  with  only  11.08  of  the  votes,  has 
13.23  of  the  seats,  and  the  conservatively  inclined  Center  party, 
with  18. 77  of  the  votes,  has  no  less  than  25.6  of  the  .seats.  Based 
upon  the  same  proportion  of  votes  to  members  wliich  obtains 
with  the  Center  party,  the  representatives  of  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  imperial  Diet  should  have  numbered  148  and 
not  57." 

The    issue   of   the   election,   declares    the    militarist  and    Bis- 


COUNT  BALLESTREM, 

President  of  the  Reichstag. 


THEODORE   MOLLER, 
Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce. 


COUNT  VON    BULOVV, 
Imperial  Chancellor. 


AUGUST  BEBEL, 

Socialist  Leader. 


CARTOON  PORTRAITS  OF  GERMAN  POLITICAL  LEADERS. 


-Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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marckian  Hambur^^er  ^'achrichUn,  is  "the  Social-Deiiiociatic 
peril."  All  other  considerations  must  be  held  in  abeyance  in 
order  that  the  Socialists  may  not  "overwhelm  the  Fatherland." 
It  severely  condemns  the  National  Liberal  party  for  not  perceiv- 
ing this.  The  last-named  party,  it  thinks,  should  "urge  upon 
the  Government  to  undertake  the  energetic  repulse  of  the  Social- 
Democracy  upon  Bismarckian  principles."  It  says  further  that 
the  Clerical  Center  party  must  be  energetically  fought,  for  it  is 
"the  foe  of  the  German  empire,"  and  it  derives  some  consolation 
from  tlie  unwillingness  of  the  agricultural  laborers  in  certain 
parts  of  South  Germany  to  vote  with  the  Center  any  longer. 
The  Center  organ,  Gtrmaiiia  (Berlin),  is  quite  confident  that 
the  Clerical  party  will  make  material  gains,  and  it  insists  thai 
every  voter  should  "above  all  things  else  protest  with  his  ballot 
against  the  unrighteous  Jesuit  law,"  which  places  t!ie  members 
of  the  great  religious  order  under  special  disabilities  in  the  mat- 
ters of  residence  and  teaching.  This,  it  thinks,  is  one  of  the 
great  issues  of  the  campaign.  Anotlier  issue  it  describes  as 
"the  Social-Democratic  peril,"  but  it  predicts  confusion  to  that 
part}"  as  a  result  of  its  efforts  to  wean  away  the  clerical  voters  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Germany.  Like  all  other  party  papers, 
this  organ  expects  much  from  the  stay-at-home  vote,  which,  it 
declares,  will  be  brought  out  by  the  new  secret-ballot  law.  It 
agrees  with  the  Kreuz  Zfiiiaii^  that  the  Social-Democrats  have 
little  to  exjject  from  this  vote,  which  it  describes  as  an  unknown 
quantity  to  a  great  extent,  but  which  the  Center  is  hopeful  of 
influencing.  It  notes  the  reserve  of  the  Government  in  the  elec- 
tions and  argues  that  in  imperial  quarters  the  Social  Democrats 
are  expected  to  lose. 

lu  reply  to  this,  Vorwar/s  says  that  the  Social-Democratic 
party  polled  over  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  votes  at  the  last 
election.  It  will  poll  an  even  larger  percentage  this  month,  be- 
cause of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  tariff  situation  and 
the  growing  burdens  of  militarism  and  the  naval  expenditures. 
It  claims  that  there  is  a  split  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Center, 
cau.sed  by  the  discontent  of  the  South  German  peasantry,  which 
means  Socialist  gains.  It  claims  that  the  secret-ballot  law  will 
make  it  i;npossible  for  the  Prussian  rural  aristocracy  to  terrorize 
their  tenants,  while  the  liberal  parties  will  not  gain  because  their 
Liberalism  is  only  of  the  sort  that  finds  favor  with  the  Govern- 
ment. It  claims  further  that  the  attacks  of  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment upon  the  Socialists  have  disgusted  many  liberal-minded 
clerks,  tradesmen,  and  corporation  employees.  The  National 
Liberal  Vossi'sc/ie  Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  might  with  more 
correctness  be  described  as  the  organ  of  the  middle  classes  in  the 
empire,  remarks : 

"There  is  an  impulse  of  energy  in  llie  ranks  of  Liberal  citizen- 
ship. The  reports  from  the  various  election  districts  justify 
hope.  The  radical  party  groups  may  safely  count  upon  repell- 
ing the  onslaught  of  the  Social-Democrats  and  even  upon  win- 
ning some  of  their  seats.  The  movement  against  the  Clerical 
Center  and  that  against  the  Agrarians  is  progressing  favorably. 
A  decisive  defeat  for  the  reactionary  element  .seems  assured  if 
every  one  does  his  duty." 

It  is  only  when  the  foreign  ])ress  is  consulted  that  anything 
like  a  clear  notion  of  the  situation  is  presented,  altho,  of  course, 
that  notion  is  non-German  and  its  accuracy  can  be  gaged  only 
when  the  result  of  the  struggle  is  known.  The  Independance 
Beige  (Brussels),  a  Liberal  organ,  noted  for  its  hostility  to  Em- 
peror William,  thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Socialist 
victory.  "It  is  evident,"  says  the  Belgian  paper,  "that  public 
opinion  was  mostly  favorable  to  the  ])olitical  groups  which  fought 
the  new  tariff.  It  is  feared,  consecpiently,  that  the  Socialists 
will  gain  enormously  "  : 

"It  is  even  feared  that  the  Socialists  will  win  over  certain 
radical  elements  that  were  disagreeably  impressed  when  the 
Liberal  factions  did  not  warmly  oppose  the  protectionist  tenden- 
cies of  Count  von  Billow.     It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the 


unfortunate  words  spoken  by  the  Emperor  regarding  the  in- 
cidents that  led  to  the  death  of  Herr  Krupp  offended  those 
democratic  elements  which,  while  not  supporters  of  the  Socialist 
program,  nevertheless  think  that  the  working  classes  have  just 
grievances,  and  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
(Jovernmfent  to  show  a  systematic  hostility  to  them  and  to  drive 
them  into  violent  opj)osition.  It  is  thus  foreseen  that  the  result 
of  the  election  will  prove  a  success  for  the  radical  elements,  and 
the  Socialist  group  will  return  in  greater  strength  than  ever  to 
the  Reichstag." 

In  order  to  jjrevent  this  consummation,  proceeds  the  paper 
just  quoted,  there  was  formed  a  plan  for  "a  combination  of  all 
moderate  parties,  but  this  move,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
failed  to  have  appreciable  results,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
mass  of  moderate  Liberals  have  not  followed  their  leaders  and 
have  drawn  perceptibly  nearer  to  the  progressives."  The  alarm 
felt  by  the  well-to-do  regarding  the  Government's  policy  in  the 
matter  of  commercial  treaties,  soon  to  be  negotiated  with  various 
governments,  has  added  to  the  difhculty  of  the  Liberals.  "It  is 
also  said  that  the  Government  intends  to  free  itself  for  good  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Agrarians,  but  the  Government  must  reckon 
with  the  Emperor  here,  and  he  means  to  rest  his  personal  power 
upon  the  Prussian  aristocracy."     Our  authority  concludes  : 

"In  short,  the  situation  is  very  obscure,  and  the  fierceness  of 
the  contest  makes  it  impossible  to  foresee  the  general  result  of 
the  coming  elections.  What  may  be  regarded  as  probable  is  that 
the  more  radical  groups  will  not  lose  strength,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  in  official  circles." 

The  political  situation  in  Germany  is  involved  in  such  confu- 
sion that  the  outcome  of  the  election  defies  prediction,  thinks  the 
fournal  des  Dibats  (Paris) .  "  To  sum  the  situation  up  in  a  few 
words,"  it  says,  "parties  which  until  now  have  been  deemed 
antagonistic  are  trying  to  form  a  combination,  but  each  one  is 
eager  to  prevent  its  own  absorption  by  its  neighbor  and  to  retain 
the  dominant  part  in  the  coalition.  This  double  tendency  to 
effect  a  union  of  party  with  party,  and  to  be  suspicious  one  of  the 
other,  is  the  leading  feature  of  all  the  political  groups.  It  says 
further  that  there  is  "a  fairly  close  union  of  Protestant  Conserva- 
tives and  Center  Catholics." — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
KKARY  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Inconsistency. —A  prominem  Chinaman,  conversing  with  a  correspon- 
dent of  tlie  London  '/'i»irs  in  Fort  Arthur,  thus  summed  up  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  European  concert  in  China  :  "One  day  talkee  fiee  port,  next 
day  wantchee  custom-house." 

An  ANGLO-Amkrican  War  Contingkncy.  "If  Britannia  is  to  continue 
to  rule  the  waves  she  will  have  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  in  the  Pacific  as  a 
probable  scene  of  any  future  naval  warfare,"  says  '/ /if  Qiurffrly  A'trmv 
(London).  "Furtlier,  in  the  event  of  our  being  at  war  with  the  United 
.States,  the  Canadian-Pacific  teleKrajih.  passing,  as  it  does,  close  to  the 
American  frontier,  could  be  interrupted  at  many  points  with  comparative 
ease  ;  and  Mr.  .McCirath  has  shown  that  the  cutting  of  its  wires  would  leave 
Canada  at  the  mercy  of  her  powerful  southern  neighbor." 

Ivngi.and's  Monroe  Doctrine.— The  announcement  of  the  British 
(iovernment  that  it  would  resist  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  or  a 
fortified  harbor  on  the  Persian  Gulf  by  any  Power  of  continental  Kurope  is 
hailed  in  the  London  press  as  "England's  .Monroe  Doctrine."  The  I'ossische 
y.eilunsr  (Berlin)  sees  in  the  announcement  a  warning  to  Russia.  This 
whole  subject  was  exhaustively  considered  in  these  columns  in  our  issue 
of  April  11  last.  British  comment  on  the  topic  being,  in  the  main,  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  we  have  already  quoted.  In  (iermany  the  feeling  is  that,  as 
the  XatiotntI  /.filinig  (Berlin)  puts  it,  "England  seems  resolved  to  proceed 
to  extremes  if  necessary." 

A  LiBEKAi.  ViKW  of  Bai.koir.  "The  truth  is.  there  is  no  room  for 
whiffling  people  like  Balfour  in  the  stern  business  of  politics,"  savs  an 
anonymous  writer  in  TItf  Xeu<  Liberal  Kn'inv  (London).  "His  arts  and 
graces  and  elegancies  amused  nt  first.  At  present  they  excite  other  emo- 
tii>ns.  In  vain  his  friends  ilaim  that  he  is  the  most  lovable  of  men.  Popu- 
larity among  politicians  is  an  evanescent  quality,  and  Mr.  Balfour  has 
drawn  very  heavily  on  his  store  during  the  last  year  or  two.  A  reputation 
for  urbanity  can  not  be  allowed  to  cloak  ignorance  of  detail,  reckless  inac- 
curacy of  statement,  and  slothfulness  in  the  discharge  of  the  nation's 
business.  His  posturings  are  beginning  to  disgust,  and  it  is  now  discov- 
ered that  hislounging  mental  attitude  is  the  only  part  of  his  nature,  as  it 
is  publicly  revealed,  that  isnot  an  elaborate  affectation.  He  isa  spendthrift 
heir  living  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  savings." 
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The  Litkkakv  Digkst  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowinjf  books  : 

"The  Captain's  Toll-Gate."-Fr!ink  R.  Stockton. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Le  Conte."— 
Edited  by  William  D.  Artnes.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
$i.3j  net.) 

"Despotism  and  Democracy."  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Song  of  the  Cardinal."— Gene  Stratton- 
Porter.     (The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.) 

"The  Under  Dog."— F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"Gordon  Keith."  —  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
<Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"Pigs  in  Clover."— Frank  Danby.  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
•cott  Company,  $1.50.) 

"The  International  Year  Book,  1902."- Edited  by 
Frank  Moore  Colby.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

"Big  Game  Fishes  of  the  United  States." - 
Charles  F.  Holder.  (The  Maemillan  Company, 
^  net.) 

"The  Log  of  a  Cowboy."  —  Andy  Adams. 
<Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"TeKas." — George  P.  Garrison.  American  Com- 
monwealths Series.  (Houghton,  Mitflin  &  Co., 
.$1.10  net.) 

"Babel  and  Bible."— Friedrich  Delitzsch.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 

"Love  Thrives  in  War."  —  Mary  C.  Crowley. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Coast  of  Freedom."  —  Adele  M.  Shaw. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

"A  Spectre  of  Power."— Charles  E.  Craddock. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Perpetual  Health."— P.  M.  Heubner.  (Modern 
Medical  Publishing  Company,  London.) 

"How  to  Acquire  and  Strengthen  Will-Power." 
— Richard  J.  Ebbard.  (Modern  Medical  Publish- 
ing Company,  London.) 

"How  to  Restore  Life-Giving  Energy. "—Richard 
J.  Ebbard.  (Modern  Medical  Publishing  Com- 
pany, London.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Poems  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

Born  July  2,  1823— Died  May  12,  iqoj. 
BIRDS. 

Birds  are  singmg  round  my  window. 
Tunes  the  sweetest  ever  heard, 

.And  I  hang  my  cage  there  daily, 
But  I  never  catch  a  bird. 

So  with  thoughts  my  brain  is  peopled, 
And  they  sing  there  all  day  long  : 

But  thej-  will  not  fold  their  pinions 
In  the  little  cage  of  Song ! 

THE   FLIGHT   OF   THE    ARROW. 

The  life  of  man 
Is  an  arrow's  flight. 
Out  of  darkness 
Into  light. 
And  out  of  light 
Into  darkness  again  ; 
Perhaps  to  pleasure. 
Perhaps  to  pain  1 

Ther^  must  be  Something, 
Above,  or  below  ; 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE  OR  MORE 

complete  volumes  of  any  of  the  standard  magazines  ? 
If  so,  we  can  give  vou  some  information  that  will 
be  valuable.  WRITE  NOW  stating  name  of 
magazine  and  how  many  volumes  you  have. 

THE  WEIS  COMPANY. 

140  Lagrange  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
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Safety  of  Principal 

is  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  an  investment.    Until 
this  is  estabHshed  all  other  conditions  may  be  ignored. 

Remunerative  Interest 

is  attractive  when  it  goes  hand  in   hand  with  safety. 

Our  Investnvents 

combine  these  two  features ;  they  are  secured  by  tan- 
<jible  properties  of  definite  values  and  we  have  had 
thirty-eight  years'  experience  in  determining  such  values. 
The  only  investments  we  offer  are  those  in  which  we 
have  already  placed  our  own  funds ;  they  net  the 
investor 

5%    5^%    6% 

Our  circulars  are  necessarily  of  interest  to  the  conservative  in- 
vestor and  they  will  be  mailed  promptly  upon  request. 


Peabody,  Houghteling  61  Co. 

202  First  Natlona.1  BaLtik  Building.  ChlcaLgo. 
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Hutchins   Horizontal 

Roller  Swing 

Absolutely  new,  better  than  an  electric  fan 
in  hot  weather.  Operates  as  easy  as 
a  Rocking  =  Chair.  Delightful  motion. 
Guaranteed  not  to  make  you  sick. 

Special  Discount  on  First  Swing  to  Introduce  Where 
we  Have  no  Agent. 

Local  Agents  Wanted,  ^""^l^^l 

Travelers  wanted  to  carry  as  a  side  line.     Handsome 
one-pound  aluminum  model  furnislied.    Address 

HUTCHINS  ROLLER  SWING  CO.,  Box  105,  Alton,  III. 


EASIER  TO  ROW 


ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 


iVlulliriS         GELlva.niZ6(l  ^^^^  °^  ^'*'«'-     Practlcally  indestructible.     Air  chamber   each   end. 

.— «««»^'w»»  Cannot   sink.      Cannot  leak.      Require  no  caulking.      Ideal  boat  for 

.^-f^^l     Dlfksi  c?««»«^:k    ¥%.rx^4f^  family  use,  summer  resorts,  parks.    Guaranteed. 

3ieei  fieaSUre   UOatS  w.  H.  MULLINS.   447   Depot  street.   Salem.   O. 


n1l#    Fruit  B 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.      OTHERS    FAIL 
Fruit  Book  Free.    Result  of  78  years'  experience 

V^'STARK  BROS ,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville.  N.  Y.;  Etc 


PUCAD    DATCC    California,    Washington,     Oregon, 
UnCHr     nillCd   Colorado.       We   secure   reduced 
rates  on  liousehold  goods  of  intending  settlers  to  tile  above 
States.     Write  for  rates.     Map  of  California.  FREE. 
TUANS-(UM'IN£MM.FBEIUIIX  CO.,L32o  Uearborn  St.,(hle«go 


Readers  ot  The  LrrERARr  Digest  are  asiieci  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Shoes 


■  Have  a  Reasorv   — — 

for  their  name.  The  only  shoes  built 
on  really  anatomical  lasts — constructed 
alon<^  hygienic  lines,  they  conform  to 
foot-form  luithiii,  and  meet  e\ery  re- 
quirement of  good  form 
Tuitliout. 

\Vri:,/cr 
haniisotfte 
Catalogue 

L'NION 
^^     ^^.^_,      MADE 
Stock  No.   05 

Lud^'ate      Last; 
Patent     Corona 
Colt  Kid    (used 
in    all     our     Patent 
shoes). 

Wliere  we  have  no  agent 
We  Sell  by  Mail,  and 
Cuaraiiice  pctfi:ct  salisf.u  lion  or  refund  your  money, 

BAi.sTOS'  hi:ai.th  shoemakebs. 

UM6  Muln  ««tr.<l,   <   VMPEI.I.O,  MASS.         ■• 


WILLIAMS 


SHAVING 
STICK 


I     Commends  itself  to  traveler 
by   land  or  sea,  on   account    of 
its   convenience,    compactness, 
luxury  and  economy. 
7'f.   f.f  all  ilrufffitt*. 
THl    J    B.  WIIIIAMS  CO..  Olastonhury,  Conn. 


Why 


'' Steer  '   Office 
Et/uipment  ? 

Mcc.iiise  it  ^u.irils  yc)ur  in- 
ItTcsts  nuil  preserves  the 
peace  in  yourest.iblishment 
by  protecting  .ill  papers 
and  documents  from  fire, 
water,  dust,  mice,  rats, 
germs,  etc.  Our  Metal 
Furniture  (Filiiit;  Cabinets, 
Card  Indexes,  Desks  and 
\  Tables)  is  the  "Armor 
pi. lie  of  iMMilern  busincNS." 

If  Interested  write  for  particulars 
The  Borgcr  Mtg.   Co.,    Canton,   Ohio, 

n.l.il    l.illiiL'..     Mm  i.r....nii|.-.     Ili.ollni;.    M<llnL-.    •Ir. 


Sinnewiiere  tir.set-!! 
A  mighty  Bow, 
.\  Hand  that  tires  not, 
A  sleepless  Eye 
That  sees  the  arrows 
Fly.  and  fly  ; 
One  who  knows 
Why  we  live— and  die. 

ARAB    SONG. 

Break  thou  my  heart,  ah,  break  it, 

If  such  thy  pleasure  be  ; 
Thy  will  is  mine,  what  say  I .' 

'Tis  more  than  mine  to  me. 

.\ni\  if  my  life  offend  thee. 

My  passion  and  my  pain, 
Take  thou  my  life,  ah,  take  it. 

But  spare  me  thy  disdain  ! 

THREESCORE   AKD   TEX. 

Who  reach  their  threescore  years  and  ten 

.Vs  I  have  mine,  without  a  sigh, 
.Are  either  more  or  less  than  men— 
Not  such  am  I. 

I  am  not  of  them  :  life  to  me 

Has  lieen  .a  strange  bewildered  dream. 
Wherein  I  knew  not  things  that  be 
From  things  that  seem. 

I  thought,  I  hoped,  I  knew  one  thing. 

And  had  one  gift,  when  I  was  young — 
The  impulse  and  the  power  to  sing, 
And  so  I  suni;. 

To  have  a  place  in  the  high  choir 

Of  poets,  and  deserve  the  same — 

What  more  could  mortal  man  desire 

Than  poet's  fame  ? 

I  sought  it  long,  but  never  found  ; 

The  choir  so  full  was  and  so  strong 
The  jubilant  voices  there,  they  drowned 
My  simple  song. 

Men  would  not  hear  me  then,  and  now 

I  care  not,  I  accept  my  fate. 
When  white  hairs  thatch  the  furrowed  brow 
Crowns  come  too  late  ! 

The  best  of  life  went  long  ago 

From  me  ;  it  was  not  much  at  best  ; 
Only  the  love  that  young  hearts  know, 
The  dear  vinrest. 

Hack  on  my  past,  through  gathering  tears 

Once  more  I  cast  my  eyes,  and  see 
Bright  shapes  that  in  my  better  years 
Surrounded  me ! 

They  left  me  here,  they  left  me  there, 

Went  down  dark  pathways,  one  by  one, — 
The  wise,  the  great,  the  young,  the  fair  ; 
But  I  went  on, 

And  I  go  on  !     And  bad  or  good, 
The  old  allotted  years  of  men 
I  have  endured  as  best  I  could, 
Threescore  and  ten  ! 

THE   TENT. 
{Persian.) 
When  my  bier  is  borne  to  the  grave. 

And  its  burden  is  laid  in  the  ground. 
Think  not  that  Rumi  is  there. 

Nor  cry  like  the  mourners  around 
"He  is  gone— all  is  over  !    Farewell  !  " 

But  go  on  your  ways  again. 
And  forgetting  yotir  own  petty  loss, 

Kcnu'iiiber  his  infinite  gain  ; 
For  know  that  this  world  is  a  tent 

And  life  but  a  dream  in  the  night, 
Till  Death  plucks  the  curtains  apart. 

And  awakens  the  sleeper  with  light 


100  Real  Estate  aod  Business  Deals  a  Week 

\^  II  vi-ry  u.'«n\  riTord,  hut  my  vrry  j>nirliriil  uicUkm)  j.. 
till!  lii'Ht  cviruKi'il  to  briiiif  Iniycr  ninl  hiII^t  toucthrr. 
I  havti  p('(>]>i(>  trnvcliiii;  ii)>"iit  nioxt  nil  the  tiiiio,  in- 
Hpictiiitf  proixTlicB  ami  iiroii<>«itiiiii».  If  you  want  to 
liny  or  Hi-ll,  wrlto  nio  fully  niul  I  will  tell  you  how  I  do 
it  caHy.  rlH'Bji,  oniric  nnd  ronlldontiiil.  llfnt  rpfiTonocd. 
4.(KHirorr<'Hpoii(lciitH.  Wrili-  iiioto-day  (  not  to-morrow). 
.1.  Alh'ii  SI<i<h<iiH,  Main  omo-,  VyA  Willard  UuildlnK, 
Miiiu  Ir,  Ind.    K-tt.  1WI2. 


HOLLAND 


Summer 
Wear 


15  cents,  two  for 
25  cents. 

The  best 
collars  yet  de- 
signed  are 
"Little  Indian 
Make." 

For  Sale  at 

Furnishing 

Stores. 


all  rollan- and 
CutTs  yuu  buy. 


No.  9 
We  will  send  picture  No.  9, 
9'i'xi  I,  without  advertisement, 
for  four  cents  in  stamps  with 
small  catalogue. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  «&  CO., 
431  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Compounded  twice  a  year  on  all 

amounts  from  %\  up. 
ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  STRONG. 

CONSERVATIVE  MANAGEMENT 
ASSETS  OVER  $1,250,000 
VOU    CAN 

BANK   BY    MAIL 

Open  an  account  to-day,  or 

SKXD  A  T  ONCE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

GARFIELD  SAVINGS  BANK 

"The  Colonial"       CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


It's  So  Handy" 

The    Weis    £,nvelope    Scrap    BooK  for 

clippings,  cooking  rcciiics,  etc.  It  will  hold  and 
— index  (iir  ready  refer- 
ence from5(X)to  1,000 
clippings,  t>ound  in 
Vellum  de  Luxe 
stamped  side  and 
back,  si/o  (i  x  10  (I'D 
cnveloi>cs.)  Only 
75c.  at  Station- 
ers or  of  us  bv  mail, 
same  price.  Inordin- 
ary Scrap  Hooks 
are  wanted  ask   for 

"Wela  Scrap  BooR,"  strong  and  cheap. 
Sent  Fr«*,  oiirbooklct  of  magazine  binders, 

scrap  l)<M)k>.,  clips,  etc.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Weis  Binder  Co.  l40"^o\*cSJ*k 

MukorM  of  the  faiiioua  "Wsis  Brukh  MucllagB  Tubaa." 

WAMXFD Active,    cdiicnted    men    of 

VV/-%i"^  1  V^VJ  business  ability  who  wish  to 
earn  $40  per  week  or  more,  (live  ape,  experi- 
ence, references.    Donn,  Mkad&Co.,  Kew\  ork. 


KLIPS 


Write  for  Price  List. 
H.  n.  Billiard,  327  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


Readers  of   ihk  Litkrakv  Diokrt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  « riling;  to  advertisers. 
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The  Earth  and  Man. 
By  St(^pfiirp  a.  Brooke. 

A  little  sun,  a  little  tain, 

A  soft  wind  blowing  from  tlie  west 
And  woods  and  fields  are  sweet  again,      ^ 

And  warmth  within  the  mountain's  breast. 

So  simple  is  the  earth  we  tread. 
So  quick  with  love  and  life  her  frame. 

Ten  thousand  years  have  dawned  and  fled, 
And  still  her  magic  is  the  same. 

A  little  love,  a  little  trust, 
A  soft  impulse,  a  sudden  dream— 

And  life  as  dry  as  desert  dust 
Is  fresher  than  a  mountain  stream. 

So  simple  is  the  heart  of  man 

So  ready  for  new  hope  and  joy  ; 
Ten  thousand  years  since  it  began 

Have  left  it  younger  than  a  boy. 


Modern  Beauty. 

By  Arthur  .svmons. 

I  am  a  little  torch,  she  saith,  and  what  to  me 
If  the  moth  die  of  me?    I  am  the  flame 
Of  Beauty,  and  I  burn  that  all  may  see 
Beauty,  and  I  have  neither  joy  nor  shame. 
But  live  with  that  clear  light  of  perfect  fire 
Which  is  to  men  the  death  of  their  desire. 

I  am  Yseult  and  Helen,  I  have  seen 

Troy  burn,  and  the  most  loving  knight  lie  dead. 

The  world  has  been  my  mirror,  time  has  been 

My  breath  upon  the  glass;  and  men  have  said, 

Age  after  age.  in  rapture  and  despair. 

Love's  poor  few  words,  before  my  image  there. 

I  live,  and  am  immortal  ;  in  my  eyes 
The  sorrow  of  the  world,  and  on  my  lips 
The  joy  of  life,  mingle  to  make  ine  wise  ; 
Yet  now  the  day  is  darkened  with  eclipse  : 
Who  is  there  lives  for  beauty  ?     Still  am  I 
The  torch,  but  where's  the  moth  that  still  dares 
die? 


PERSONALS. 

Beaten  for  Omce  by  a  High  Hat.— "When  I 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,"  says 
Representative  William  P.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  "a  good  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  assisted  in  managing  my  campaign 
and  knew  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the 
Eighth  Iowa  District,  said  : 

"'  Hepburn,  I've  got  only  one  piece  of  advice  to 
give  you,  and  that  is  :  don't  get  the  big  head  there 
in  Washington  and  come  back  here  with  a  high 
hat.  Stick  to  your  slouch,  and  your  chances  for 
reelection  are  excellent.'  Acting  on  his  sugges- 
tion I  shunned  high  hats  and  was  sent  to  two  Con- 
gresses. 

"During  the  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gress, however,  I  was  chosen  with  others  to  escort 
the  body  of  a  deceased  member  to  San  Francisco. 
As  a  mark  of  respect  I  wore  a  high  hat  with  the 


To  Small  Investors 
Who  Do  Not  Receive 


5% 


TUE  would  like  to  show  you  how  this  company  has 
'T    steadily  grown    stronger  while   its  actively   em- 
ployed funds  earn  5  per  cent,  for  every  patron. 
Write  for  the  facts  in  detail. 

S  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  quar- 
terly by  check.  Withdrawals  at 
pleasuie  without  loss  of  divi- 
dends. Under  supervision  of 
New  York  Banking  Department. 

Capital  and  Surplus.  $1,tOO,000 
Assets      ....      $1,600,000 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN 
CO..  1139   Broadway,  New  York. 


Make  Money  in  Real  Estate->y 

At  the  World  Famous  "Soo." 


A  fc-M  0/  the  »taiiy  Mills  {F>ro7v>i  .Stone  Biit'lithif^s)  and   St.   Mary's  Kivcr. 

No  other  place  in  Americw  is  so  ina.tjnifu cnllv  cntcrprisinjr  and  promises  such  peat  future  prosperity.  Backed  hy 
the  .trigantic  "Allied  Companies  "  with  a  capital  ot  $117,000,000.00  (and  subsidized  by  the  Dominion  (lovernment) 
which  builds,  owns  and  operates  such  inunense  institutions  as  the  following  :  The  largest  Fulj)  Mills  \\\  the  world  ; 
Steel  Rail  Mills,  emploving  1,000  men  •  Blast  Furnaces,  Sulphide  Mill,  Iron  Works,  Reduction  Works,  Machine 
Shops,  Veneer  Works,  Alkali  Works,  Charcoal  Works,  Tube  Works,  Nickel  -Smelter,  Saw  Mills,  -Steamship  Lines, 
Ferries,  Railroads,  F.lectric  Street  Car  Lines,  Water  Works,  Electric  Light  Plant,  Water  Power  Canals,  fabulously 
rich  Iron,  Nickel,  Gold  and  other  mines,  and  many  other  immense  industries  in  project,  in  which  limitless  millions 
are  already  invested  and  are  to  be  invested  in  the  development  of  the  "  Soo  into  a  mighty  industrial  center, 
making  it  verily  tlie  "  Pittsburg  of  the  North." 

Note  the  marvelous  record  of  the  Canadian  Soo's  recent  growth.  Population  for  \cpo  was  5,000,  in  1903  is 
18,000.  Assessed  Real  Estate  value  in  1900  f  1,700,000,  in  1903  ^7,000,000  (with  bulk  of  industries  exempt  from 
taxationV  Number  of  Manufacturing  Plants  in  igix),  5  ;  in  1903,  20.  Number  of  emi)loyees  in  same  in  igoo  was  500, 
in  1903  over  5,000,  with  annual  i)ay-roll  of  f  2, 5™), 000,  and  when  improvements  now  projected  are  complete  25,000 
men  will  be  employed.     Most  0/  this  great  iticrease  has  been  in  the  past  18  months. 

The  "  Soo  "  is  the  literal  power-house  for  the  world  On  both  sides  of  the  river  there  are  water  power  canals 
built  and  under  construction  that  develop  iio,ocx>  horse-power.     Our  Cheap  power  brings  the  factories. 

Real  Estate  Values  are  Doubling 

at  the  "Soo,"  from  the  actual  growth  of  the  industrial  interests 
and  the  population — notfrom  speculation.  Lastyear  500  houses 
were  built  here  and  more  than  that  will  be  built  this  year.  Good 
building  sites  are  limited  and  will  never  be  so  cheap  again.  The 
"  Allied  Companies  "  do  not  own  property,  except  as  needed  for 
their  own  uses,  and  do  not  deal  in  real  estate  in  any  way. 

Send  $10  and  Secure  a  Lot.  the  ve™ 

choicest  tracts  of  building  property  in  the  "  -Soo."  Our  Highland 
Park  addition  has  beautiful  location  overlooking  the  river.  Good 
houses  built  on  and  around  it.  Half  of  these  lots  have  been 
bought  by  "  Soo  "  residents  and  visitors,  and  many  are  building. 
To  interest  investors  and  those  seeking  an  ideal  home-site,  or  a 
growing  field  to  locate  in,  we  offer  remaining  lots  cheap  and  on 

easy  terms.  Lots  run  38X  105  ft.,  to  lane.  Only  $10  down  and  $6  a  month  buys  these  choice  lots.  Price,  if  you  buy 
now,  only  ;?2oo,  but  they  are  worth  more,  and  on  September  i.st  unsold  lots  will  advance  to  j!225  each.  "VVe  will 
return  all  payments  in  full  with  6:^  interest  to  anyone  who  purchases  a  lot  from  us  and  who  visits  the  Soo  w  ithin  two 
years  of  tlie  date  of  purchase  and  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  his  investment.  If  purchaser  dies  after  one  year's  pay- 
ments are  made  we  will  deed  the  property  with  clear  title  to  his  estate  or  heirs.  Send  without  delay,  or  this  tract 
will  be  sold  out.     A  U orders  entered  in  rotation  as  received. 

Highland  Park  has  graded  street.s,  shade  trees  and  strict  building  restrictions.  It  promises  to  fully  triple  in  value  by  1905. 

0_  ••  C>»^  RnnLc  **  F*i>oo  describe  in  detail  by  pliototjrapli  and  phrase,  maps,  etc.,  the  wonderful  "Soo," 
Ur  i900  OOOHo  I;  rcc  its  marvelous p-rowth  and  promises  for  the  future.  Tliose  in  search  of  a  loca- 
tion with  promising  prospect  for  the  investor,  the  labor- and  home-seeker,  the  opportunity-seeking  professional  man  or 
manufacturer,  are  requested  to  write  to  us  for  particulars  in  detail.    Address, 

Imperial' Bank  of  Canada,  here.  T5he    WilcOX  -   E^ldHd^e    Oo.»    Ltd. 

Central  Savings  Bank,  Soo,  Mich.  _^  rvr\«      c-         1      c-  -^m  *-»  I 

Dun'sor  Bradstreet's.  Box  901,  bault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont.  J 


The  great  "Soo"  Locks  thrnufh 
which  25,000  vessels  iia.ss  annually 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
'    IN  YOUR  OFFICE 


^"^^^  will  demonstrate  its  advantages. 


Readers  of  The  Litkra 


Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with  prices,  etc.  Largest  and  most  com- 
plete stock  of  second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  in  the  trade.  Machines 
shipped,  privilege  of  inspection. 

TITLE  TO  EVERY  MACHINE  GUARANTEED. 

V/i  Barclay  Street,  New  York.         124  LaSalle  Street,  Chieago.  208  North  Ninth  Street.  St.  I.ouis. 

38  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston.  817  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City.      536  Calitoruia  Street,  San  Francisco 

RY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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VV  hen  Vou  See  a 
Hardwood  Floor 

link  of  .I()lui--oii's  I'rc'parcil 
\  !ix.    Jt  i;<  reiotjnized  every- 

luTe  as  the  World's  Stand- 
ui.l  Floor  Polish. 

Your  hardwood  floors  can 
be  kept  in  i)erfect  condition 
witli  le.-^s  exertion  and  worry 
with  our  Wax  than  with 
any  other. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  insist 
on  having 

Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax 

NPKCIAI-  :  Snul  us  tho  name  (U 
your  paint  or  druK  dealer  »li<> 
doi-Hiiut  biiudleour  Muxand  we 

will  forward  you,  free  of  cost,  one 
can  of  was  (retail  value  30  cents) 
futficieut  to  Huish  oue  BUiull  flour. 
«K.\T  <,iR.tTIii:  Valuable  book- 
let, "The  Proper  Treatment  for 
Hardwood  Floors."  If  interested 
iu  hardwood  floors  ask  for  catalog 
showing  new  designs. 

Any  good  carpenter  can  lay 
our  hardwood  floors  over  old 
floors. 

S.  r.  JOllXSO.'r  a-  S0\,  Ratine,  Wis. 
"  The  Hardwood  Fluor  Authorities." 


Don't   leave  comfort,    con- 
venience and  order  at  home 
when  you  travel.      T-ikc 
them  along    by    packing 
your  clothes  in  a 

Stallman 
DrcsscrTrunk 

Built  like  a  dresser.  Ever)'thing  you  want  when 
and  where  you  want  it.  Keeps  garments  in  perfect 
condition.  Simplifiespackingandunpacking,  elim- 
inates rc-pat  king.  Strongest,  roomiest,  most  con- 
venient trunk  made  and  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  style.  ScntC.O.D,  privilegeexamination. 

>cn(i  two-cent  stamp  for  booklet. 
F.  A.  Stallman,    I  W.  Spnng  Street, Colunibu5,  O. 


Individual  Communion  Cups 

S.-n.l  tor  FRKK  catiilok'uo  ami  lint  of 

ii.OOO  churches  now  uslutf  our  cupa. 

Saoltsry  Commuaioo  Outtit  Co.,  Dept.  L,   Rochester,  N.Y. 


?  est  of  the  conventional  attire.  On  the  way  back, 
still  wearing  that  hat,  I  stopped  off  at  Iowa. 

"'See  here,  Hepburn,'  exclaimed  my  political 
idviser.  'that  hat  won't  do.     It'll  luin  you  here.' 

"I  ventured  to  believe  that  my  constituents 
would  not  turn  me  down  merely  on  account  of 
the  style  of  hat  1  wore.  liut  I  was  wofuUy  beaten 
at  the  next  election. 

"I  promptly  discarded  my  offending  head-gear, 
and  altiio  it  was  too  late  to  redeem  my  reputation 
for  that  rear,  I  managed  in  time  to  live  down  my 
indiscretion  and  was  reelected  to  the  Fifty-third 
Congress.  Since  then  I  have  been  honored  by  the 
confidence  of  my  constituents,  and  no  occasion 
has  tempted  me  to  forswear  the  slouch  hat." 


How  He  Kee]>H  Contented. — \V.  II.  Truesdale, 
president  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road, says  Success  (June),  was  discussing  the 
question  of  happiness  with  a  friend,  not  long  ago. 
\'arious  arguments  were  advanced  as  to  the  best 
way  to  find  contentment.     Said  Mr.  Truesdale  : 

"I  was  greatly  impressed  with  a  little  talk  I  re- 
cently had  with  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
banking  institutions  in  the  country.  I  met  this 
man  about  six  o'clock  one  night,  on  an  elevated 
train  in  Xew  York  City,  and  expressed  surprise 
that  he  should  have  been  working  at  his  office  so 
late  in  the  day.  'This  is  nothing  unusual  for  me,' 
said  the  bank  president ;  '  I  am  downtown  as  late 
as  this  every  day,  and  very  often  I  remain  until 
seven  o'clock.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  ways  to 
find  contentment  in  my  life,  and  have  decided  that 
the  only  thing  that  brings  it  is  good,  hard,  steady 
work,  daj-  in  and  day  out.' 

"These  words  have  stayed  with  me  ever  since. 
There  are  many  people  in  this  country  whose  one 
aim  in  life  seems  to  be  to  get  money  by  'hook  or 
crook,'  without  working  for  it,  and  there  are 
many  others  who  inherit  large  fortunes.  These 
persons  spend  their  lives  in  dawdling  in  this 
corner  and  that  corner  of  the  world,  trying  to 
spending  their  time  without  doing  anything  in 
particular,  and  they  fail  utterly  to  find  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  which  they  are  in  search. 

"Young  men,  and  old  men  too,  should  learn  the 
truth  that  the  only  real,  lasting  pleasure  in  life 
comes  from  being  actively  busy  at  some  work 
every  day  :  doing  something  worth  while,  and 
doing  it  as  well  as  you  know  how.  The  more  we 
appreciate  this  fact  the  more  will  we  be  able  to 
make  the  most  of  our  lives." 


The  I'residcnt  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair.— Mr. 
iJavid  K.  Francis,  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  Company,  has  sprung  into 
national  prominence  within  a  very  short  time. 
His  tour  of  Europe,  in  which  he  visited  all  the 
great  European  rulers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Czar,  with  a  view  of  interesting  them  and  their 
people  in  the  fair,  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Francis  since  his  return  home  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  Presidential  candidate  on 
the   Democratic  ticket  next  year.     The  following 


DON'T    BURN    COAL    AT    ANY    PRICE 


Kerosene  Oil  Stove 


Nu«r>   Uum   IIIMn.         I*u\fm    Trouble. 
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appreciation   of    him     was     written     by   William  | 
Marion  Reedy,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Mirror,  for 
TJie  Xinv  Vorkfr  ; 

"Mr.  Francis  is  an  iron  man.  He  never  wearies. 
He  never  utterly  neglects  his  own  business.  He 
will  buy  or  sell  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  the 
midst  of  a  discussion  in  the  executive  committee 
as  to  the  kind  of  gargoyles  that  ought  to  decorate 
the  Fisheries  HuiKling.  He  jumps  out  of  town  at 
the  drop  of  the  hat,  and  doesn't  know  when  he's 
cominij  back,  and  he  banquets  at  least  once  every 
evenmg,  with  telegrams,  cablegrams,  and  long- 
distance 'phone  messages  punctuating  the  courses. 
He  receives  delegations  from  all  the  ends  of  the 
world.  He  soothes  the  angry  concession  seeker. 
He  consults  the  architects  and  then  turns  to  de- 
liberate with  the  board  of  Lady  Managers.  He 
sees  men  who  want  police  jobs  on  the  grounds, 
and  then  he  dictates  a  cablegram  to  a  represen- 
tative of  the  French  Government  who  has  com- 
plained that  the  Bourbon  lilies  appear  in  the  Fair 
banner  or  emblem  instead  of  the  tricolor.  And 
he  does  it  all  with  a  smile.  He  is  never  ruffled,  to 
outward  seeming,  at  least.  He  does  not  appear  to 
be  conscious  that  he  is  doing  a  giant's  work.  He 
can  talk  with  three  men  about  three  different 
things  at  once.  He  never  forgets  a  man's  name, 
or  when  or  where  he  met  that  man.  He  appears 
to  consult  ever}- body,  but  the  consultation  usually 
ends  in  the  decision  being  that  for  which  Francis 
has  contended.  He  has  sat  down  on  the  national 
commission  and  squelched  it  into  unmitigated 
secondariness  in  the  management  of  the  Fair,  and 
yet  to  see  him  with  the  national  commissioners 
one  would  think  that  he  was  all  deference  to  them 
and  only  wrought  their  wills.  He  has  absolutely 
'corked  up'  all  the  big  papers  in  St.  Louis,  so  that 
never  a  line  of  criticism  has  appeared  in  them  con- 
cerning his  management  of  the  Fair.  He  is  the 
only  man  in  St.  Louis  who  has  any  '  influence  ' 
worth  speaking  of  with  the  city  administration. 
It  is  his  when  he  wants  it  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Fair,  and  this  was  jiist  what  a  great  many 
people  did  not  think  would  be  the  case  when  the 
present  city  administration  came  into  power.  .  .  . 

"It  is  said  he  is  always  out  for  'Number  One,' 
but  his  '  Number  One,'  even  his  enemies  must  ad- 
mit, is  the  success  of  the  Fair.  Mr.  Francis  is  not 
a  man  given  to  giving  away  his  money,  but  he  gives 
himself  completely  to  a  cause,  and  his  time  is 
worth  more  than  most  people's  money.  Mr. 
Francis  is  cautious  with  every  one,  but  he  can  not 
afford  to  carry  himself  too  much  on  the  open.  He 
does  not  take  many  into  his  confidence,  but  Loo 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  even  if  two  heads  are 
better  than  one.  One  thing  all  must  admit.  He 
'gets  there,' and  he  does  it  with  fine  aplomb.  He 
is  the  man  who  knows  his  job.  He  aggrandizes 
himself,  but  he  does  not  crush  others.  If  he  dom- 
inates his  town  and  that  town's  greatest  under- 
taking, he  does  it  by  virtue  of  his  character.  The 
men  in  St.  Louis  who  have  given  him  his  free  hand 
and  his  supreme  authority,  even  while  they  re- 
sent some  of  the  results  of  their  surrender  to  him, 
agree  that  it  is  the  best  thing  they  could  have 
done." 


Stuart  Robson's  Jocularity.  — One  of  the  late 
Stuart  Robson's  most  disastrous  theatrical  fail- 
ures, says  the  San  Francisco  Ar^o?taut,  was  the 
dramatization  of  "  The  Gadfly,"  which  he  produced 
for  two  weeks  in  New  York  several  years  ago. 

"  The  Saturday  night  when  the  play  had  its  last 
production,"  says  an  actor  who  was  in  his  com- 
patiy,  '•  he  was  in  a  very  jocular  mood.  'Think 
of  it,'  said  he,  as  he  stood  in  the  wings  prepara- 
tory to  going  on  ;  'think  of  it!  It  has  cost  me 
|i,ooo  every  time  I  played  this  part.  [The  loss  for 
the  three  weeks  was  §20,000.]  Talk  about  your 
public-spirited  citizens!  Where  do  I  come"  in.' 
Where  is  my  monument  ?  And  look  how  calm  and 
indifferent  those  fourteen  of  the  lost,  strayed,  or 
stolen  are  out  there  in  the  audience  over  the  honor 
that  is  about  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  You'd 
think  from  the  way  they  sit  that  they  didn't  know 
that  it  costs  me  about  $100  apiece  to  entertain 
them.  Look  at  that  fine  sample  of  respectability 
over  there,  with  the  red  whiskers  and  Edam 
cheese-head — think  of  spending  $100  to  entertain 
him.'  All  through  the  entr'actes  he  was  in  the 
liveliest  of  moods.  'I  have  a  good  mind  to  make 
a  speech,'  he  said,  after  the  first  act.  He  assumed 
a  mock  threatening  attitude.  'Yes,  sir,  I've  a 
good  mind  to  go  out  and  tell  them  that  thev  don't 
know  anything  about  art— a  ta  Mansfield. '  What 
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made  ]irarticable  for  liusines.s  nicii  and 
students  by  a  Bank  Examiner  of  69 
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"  I  .iin  sure  that  it  will  he  of  .cfroat  v.ilue  to  u.s  in  the 
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"  I  am  usinj;  your  text  in  cl-i.-is  and  it  is  the  best  thing 
I  have  ever  found  for  the  work,  not  only  to  arouse 
interest  on  the  part  of  students,  but  as  a  matter  of 
interest  to  me.  1  h.ive  read  a  great  deal  of  business 
law  but  no  hook  has  ever  aroused  the  interest  that 
McMaster's  texts  have.  Send  us  twelve  copies." — 
Nevada  State  University, 

"  It  strikes  me  that  the  plan  is  a  most  excellent  one. 
1  found  lh.it  Professor  Bunker  had  already  secured  a 
copy  and  tliat  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  it." — 
University  of  Mictiigan. 

"It  impresses  me  as  the  most  original,  perspicuous 
and  meritorious  work  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen  in 
years."— University  of  Notre  Dame. 

"  It  hits  the  spot."— Third  National  Banic,  At- 
lanta, Qa. 

"  Got  ?3.5o  worth  out  of  it  in  5  minutes." — Peden  & 
Anderson  Banking  Co. 

"  Find  it  in  every  particular  just  the  thing  we  need." 
—  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 


"We  think  that  it  is  the  real  thing."— Randolph 
Co.  Bank,  bikins. 

"  A  few  of  the  object  lessons  arc  worth  several  tin\cs 
the  cost  of  tlie  book." — First  National  Bank,  Bel- 
laire,  O. 

"  Valuable  addition  to  a  business  man's  libr.iry." — 
First  National  Bank,  Columbiana,  O. 

"  It  contains  more  important  information  in  the  most 
practical  form  than  any  publication  we  have  seen," — 
Bank  of  Ulade  .Springs,  Va. 

"  It  has  appealed  to  us  as  a  very  unique  and  effective 
manner  to  treat  tliis  subject.  We  feel  diat  we  should 
have  your  book  on  our  shelves." — Edgemoor  Iron 
Company. 

"  Like  it  very  much — best  work  of  the  kind  I  know 
of."— Cleveland  Steel  Company. 

"We  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  books  of 
thi.s  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  would  be  a  handy 
thing  for  any  manufacturing  concern." — The  Detroit 
Steel  and  Spring  Company. 

"We  find  that  it  is  very  explicit  and  convenient  in 
form,  and  believe  that  we  can  make  good  use  of  it." — 
hoosier  Drill  Company. 
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offer  to  select  investors,  stock  in  the  famous  Camp 
Slool  Ranch  In  S.  K.  Wyoming.  Good  ranch  land, 
good  location,  good  water,  two  railroadsandgood 
stock.  Paid  10  %  last  year.  600  cattle  and  6000 
sheep  now  on  ranch.  Room  for  2000  cattle  and  20,- 
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the  public  wants  is  n— a  talking^  to.'  At  the  end  of 
the  next  act  he  came  in  and  said  ;  '  I've  relented — 
thev  look  too  in  locent.'" 


Coiliine  Events. 


June   17. — Iowa  Democratic  State  Convention,  at 
Ues  Moines. 

June  22-24. — Convention   of  the   National  Electro- 
typers'  Association,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  23-30. — Christian     Workers'    Convention,  at 
CbicaRo. 

June  25-27.— Convention  of  the  Woman's  National 
Single-Tax  League,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

June  29^30  —Convention  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  2o-July  4.— Central  Conference  of  American 
KaDbis,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Tmk  Balk.\ns. 

June  I.  — Further  details  of  the  massacre  at 
Smerdesh  are  received. 

June  2.  — Advices  from  Sofia  say  the  situation  is 
improving  ;  manj-  Bulgarians  have  been  re- 
leased frotn  Turkish  prisons. 

June  4— Bashibazouks  massacre  a  Turkish  vil- 
lageand  kill  200  inhabitants. 

June  6  Finir  Bulgarians  are  convicted  of  the 
dynamite  outrages  at  Salonica  and  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

June  7. -Bulgarian  revolutionists  are  defeated 
by  Turkish  troops  in  a  si.\-hours'  fight  ou 
the  Servian  border. 

China. 

June  1.— The  rebellion  in  Southern  China  is 
spreading  ;  Linanfu,  it  is  reported,  has  been 
retaken  by  the  Chinese  troops. 

June  4.— One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
are  reported  destitute  and  starving  because 
of  the  famine  in  Kwang-Si  province  and  that 
children  are  sold  for  money  to  buy  food. 

June  5. — Reports  from  Manchuria  .show  that 
Russia  is  making  every  preparation  for  per- 
manent occupation. 

June  7.— Minister  Conger  asks  Secretary  Hav  to 
inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged 
titterances  of  ( 'ount  Cassini  in  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Conjrei's  statements  as  to 
Russian  demands  on  China. 


OrUKlt   FOKKIGN   NKWS. 

June  1. — Negotiations  for  the  Cuban  loan  of  $35,- 
000,000  are  opened  in  London. 

The  Colombian  Congress  is  called  to  meet  in 
extra  session  on  June  20. 

Premier  Prior,  of  British  Colombia,  is  dis- 
missed from  office. 

June  2.— Troops  are  called  out  in  Agram,  Croa- 
tia, to  quell  the  rioters. 

The  French  defeat  the  Algerians  at  I'iguigand 

enter  the  town. 
Cooperative     societies     of      England     protest 

aK.iinsl    loseph    Chamberlain's   preferential 

tariffs  scheme. 

June  3.— lona  Island,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  sold  to 
the  Carthusian  monks  expelled  from  France. 
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rr'«np(nr*.  nml  r.ltnhllltr.  nnd  thnt  n,ir  r.pr...ntatlon.  mnr  t^  no- 
r»i>t*.i  wlth..,it  q>i.«U«n      llMutlful  b<iukt*(  ciiilAlnlnn  .rtrjUiIng  ftad 


LOmS  3ROS.  A.  CO.  Dept.  1  il    92to988Utc--8t 
'"-"■•■"  "^ >....  »io         i  hl,um<'.  III..  I  .K.  A. 


"L 


Season 

JUNE  IS.T.-SEPT.  I5t." 


Indian  *2?  White 

enjoy  alike -In  different  ways- 
fhe  NORTHWEST  WONDERLAND  of  which 

Yellowstone  Park 


m 


is  /he  CROWN  JEWEL. 

(fovernmenf  is  mahinp^jltreat  improvements  /here} 

Send  Six  Cents  for'WONDERLAND  1903" 
25  Cents  for  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 
50 Cents  for  Wild     y^^^^H^.      Cmas.S. Fee,6enl 

Flowers  from  the   /ir-^^   passenger  agent. 


Yellowstone: 


St.  Paul, 
riiNN. 


How  to  Make  Money 

IN  THE  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  BUSINESS. 

The  Montana  Cii-Optrativf  Ranch  Company  of  Great  Kails,  Montana,  is  a  co-oi)erative  com- 
pany organized  umli-r  the  laws  of  the  Stale  of  Montana  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1{X),000.  It  now 
owns  1G,000  acres  of  rich  land  with  the  finest  range  in  Northern  Montana. 

The  principal  bii-.iiiess  of  the  fonipany  is  to  take  care  of  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and  Angora  goats 
belonging  to  its  shareholders.  There  are  now  over  4()0  shareholders,  scattered  over  the  country, 
over  88  of  whom  are  Indies,  while  many  are  doctors,  bankers,  merchants,  etc.  Every  shareholder 
who  had  sheep  on  the  ranch  last  year,  received  01  ceTitsi)er  sheep  for  their  share  of  the  wool,  and 
64  cents  for  their  share  of  the  larnbs,  inakint;  fully  40  per  cent.  Interest  on  their  investment;  The 
Company  issips  an  i  II  iisl  rated  )iaperoalle(l  The  MonI  ana  Co-Operative  Colonist,  containing  pictures 
of  the  ranch  and  lelling  all  about  the  Company.     This  i)aper  is  sent  free  to  all  who  address 

MONTANA  CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO.,  Great  Falls,  IMont. 


INVENTIONS 

Patented  and  Sold. 

High  f;i;i(lc  sciciililic  work.    Scud  for  our 

booklet.    \\'(!  know  liow  to  uiakc 

iiiv(;iitioiis  j)ay. 

Patent    Development    Co.   of    America^ 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 


BflV  thing  f 
^P  TH 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  tin:  \S(irl(l  over.    I'Acry- 
thing  from  "  .S;iilcllc  to  Si)ur." 
THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

-MiK  WliltiMiiii  SiiiMIr  <  o 

104  Chambers  St.  New  York  Cily 

Bnadem  of  Thk  I-itkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publlcstlnn  when 


GRA.^    HA.IR.    R.£STOR.£D 

"WAI-NIITA"  HAIK  STAIN 

ih  |>r<  iiiirt'd  friim  tin'  (uiio  of  tlic  I'liilip- 
|iiiK>  lulHiiiU  VHlniit,  aiul  rt'stcrcs  Gray. 
,^      -V  u  ^'■•■"'"•'l-  l'i<l<'l  or  HUaihfd  llmr,  t.yt- 

CWALNUTTAI  '"""  '   "•■""' '"  ■"*'""»""^^'»«"  i<«  ""gin.J 


',  lnslantan«ouftly.  (iivpaiiny  gliade 
Iroiii  Llglii  Brown  to  Black.  Doos  net 
wash  off  or  rub  oil.  ('(UilniiK  no  |>oi«oni, 
and  innot  Ktii'kv  or  irnndv.  "Walnulla" 
Hair  Stain  will  give  more  .atinfmtorv  n'niltn  in  one  -ninuta 
I'mu  .1  I  111-  liair  rr.torrrn  anil  linir  ilvin  will  in  a  liMime. 
PrIcB  <;<>  cania  a  bottia,  p..«I|Mii.l  'jo  lonvinrc  von  of  Ut 
nirr.i.  Ml'  V  i!l  .1  ikI  .1  sampla  bottia  |M>Nt|>ili<i  for  <tOc. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  Dial.  Ollica  78,  SI.  Loula,  Ma. 


HAY  FEVER  and  ASTHMA 

,  ut.,l  1..  «l»v  .nr.'.l.      .N.'i.T  t.liini.      A   r«.ll.  »l  .1.  i':,rlurf.     lnuw  film- 

Mill  't.      r.'ii.lilulh'M  rliaiiv.'.!.      Nrrv.'n  r.'.oii.lr.i.  l.-cl.     .--I'l Iiil  hrallh. 

PBCC    <'>.t  .'.■.'.iiiiOi.iill.i.l..    l^.H-lrrt-i ■•      r- R-ll.'l.."..r.-h..in. 

r  nCC    .1  .  Ilin.l. ,  .  aiinol  I'ur.'.)     Wnl.'  f-  HOOK  iiA,  KKKK,  .-on- 
Ininliiii  rriMirl.  <<l  uiaiiv  liil>'r<'iillii|;  i-aaxa.      Aililri'w. 

DR.  HAYES,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

wrltlnR  to  advertisers. 
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Fire  destroys  the    state   pawnbrokinjj   estab- 
lishment at  Naples;  the  loss  is  estimated  at 

$3,400,CX>0. 

June  4.— Japan  is  reported  to  be  massing  troops 

in   Korea,   preparatory   to  an  advance    into 

Manoliuria. 

Australian  colonies  indorse  Colonial  Secretary 

Chamberlain's  plan   for  a  preferential  tariff. 

June  5  — The  Cape  Colony  Parliament  is  opened. 

June  6-  Reports  state  that  the  Pope's  health  is 
steadily  declining. 

June  7. — One  hundred  persons  are  drowned  in  a 
collision  of  two  steamers  near  Marseilles. 
The  Czar  authorizes  the  jjivinK  of  instruction 
in   the  Catholic  religion  in  the  middle-class 
schools  of  Poland  in  the  Polish  language. 

Domestic. 
The  President's  Trip. 

June  2.  —  President  Roosevelt  enters  Iowa, 
speaking  at  Denuison. 

June  3.— The  President  is  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived in  several  cities  of  Illinois. 

June  4.  —The  President  makes  the  last  speech  of 
his  tour  at  Danville,  111.,  and  starts  for 
Washington. 

June  5.— The  President  arrives  in  Washington. 
The  Flood  Situ.ation. 

June  I.— Kansas  City  is  the  center  of  the  flood 
peril;  it  is  estimated  that  twenty  thousand 
people  are  homeless  ;  the  situation  in  Topeka 
IS  improved. 

June  2.— Topeka  appeals  for  outside  aid  ;  the 
Mississippi  River  rises  and  passes  the  danger 
point  at  St.  Louis. 

June  3  —Conditions  at  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  and 
Des  Moines  continue  to  improve. 

June  4  —The  flood  subsides  at  Topeka  suffi. 
ciently  to  show  the  damage  wrought  ;  at  St. 
houisthe  Mississippi  continued  to  rise. 

June  6.— The  ^lississippi  breaks  through  the 
Sny  levee,  below  St.  Louis,  entailing  great 
loss. 

June  7.— The  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  reaches 
the  highest  point  since  1858,  doing  still 
further  damage. 

The  PosT-OFFicii  Sc.and.als. 

June  2.— Perry  S.  Heath,  former  assistant  post- 
master-general, replies  to  the  charges  of  S. 
W.  Tulloch. 

June  4. — The  case  against  A.  M.  Machen,  charg- 
ing bribery  in  connection  with  postal  con- 
tracts, is  presented  to  the  United  Slates 
Grand  Jury  in  Washington. 

June  5. — A.  M.  Machen  is  indicted  on  the  charge 
of  accepting  bribes  ;  T.  W.  Mc(jregor  and  C. 
E.  Upton  are  arrested,  charged  wita  de- 
frauding the  Government. 

June  6.— President  Roosevelt  instructs  Post- 
master-General Payne  to  make  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Post-Office  Department  sweep- 
ing and  thorough. 

Other  Domestic  Xevvs. 

June  1. — A  tornado  strikes  Gainesville,  Ga.,  kill- 
ing more  than  a  hundred  people. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decides 
that  the  conviction  of  Mankichi  of  murder  in 
Hawaii,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  jury,  is 
valid  on  the  ground  that  the  old  laws  of  Ha- 
waii were  in  force  at  the  time  ;  it  refuses  to 
grant  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  Whitaker 
Wright,  the  London  promoter. 

June  2. — The  United  Mine  Workers  threaten  an- 
other anthracite  strike  unless  the  district 
presidents  are  recognized  as  members  of  the 
conciliation  board. 
Secretary  Hay  agrees  to  receive  a  committee 
of  Jews,  who  will  present  testimony  on  the 
Kishineff  luassacre. 

June  3.— The  mine  operators  issue  a  statement 
defining  their  position  ;  a  miners'  convention 
is  called  to  meet  on  June  15  to  vote  on  the 
strike  question. 

June  4.— The  Ohio  Republican  State  Convention 
indorses  President  Roosevelt  for  nomination 
next  year  ;  Myron  T.  Herrick  is  nominated 
for  governor. 
Forest  fires  rage  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Island, 
New  England,  the  Adirondacks,  and  Canada. 

June  6. — Considerable  damage  is  done  bj'  a 
cloudburst  at  Clifton,  S.  C;  eighty  lives  are 
lost. 


-^j^^^o-t^ff* 


'  HARDENS  AND 
1  TOUGHENS  IRON 
IMPROVES  STEEL  AND  PREVENTS  RUST 

STEEIO  COIPMT.  MJ  UST  ZU  STIEET,  lEV  Till.  I,  %.  1. 


ABMSTRONa  A  McKELVT 

|-.lf.l.uit;h. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

r-u, burgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

I'lUbburgh. 
rAHNESTOCK 

I'ittsburgh. 
ANCHOR        ) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN     ) 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN  I 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPUAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


Chicaeo- 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  ft  BROS  CO 

I'liiladclpliia. 
MORLET  ^       ,     J 

Ccveland. 
SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 
CORNELL 

BufTalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


N  painting,  as  in  everything 
else,  experience  counts.    It 
should  tell  what  to  use  and 
how  to  use  it. 

Get  the  best  experience  by  em- 
ploying a  responsible,  practical 
painter,  and  remember  the  word 
^'painter"  on  a  card  or  sign  does 
not  make  a  painter.  Experience 
does  this. 


If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,   address 
National  Lead  Co.y    lOO  William  Street^   New  York, 


Alcohol, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 
I  Using /p 


WHAT  THE  RT.  REV.  JOHN  SHANLEY, 
BISHOP  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA,  SAYS: 

It  is  because  I  know  it  does 
save  them,  because  I  know 
it  is  God's  truth,  that  I  take 
the  deepest  interest  in  the 
Keeley  Cure,  and  so  long  as 
I  live  I  shall  raise  my  voice 
in  advocating  its  efficacy. 

Rt.  Rev.  JOHN  SHANLEY, 

Bishop  of  North  Dakota. 

Detailed  information  of  this  treatment,  and  proofs 
of  its  success,  sent  free  upon  application  to  any  of  the 
institutions  named. 


AUDRES8  THK  I.\!«TITUTE  WKARKST  YOU 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1 170  Market  St. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
211  N.  Capitol  St. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dwight,  111. 
Charleston,  Ind. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  la. 


Crab  Orcliard,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

1628-38  Felicity  St 
Portland,  Me. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.   Columbus,  O 
Kansas  (ity.  Mo.  Portland,  Ore 


Fargo,  N.  D.  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

No.  Conway,  4246  Fifth  Ave. 

N.  H.   Columbia,  S.  C. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

White  Plains, N.Y.   Dallas,  Tex., 

Bellevue  Place. 
SaltLakeCity,Utah 


St.  Louis,  Nio.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Richmond,  Va. 

Boulder  Hot  Springs,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Boulder,  Mont.  812  N.  Broad  St.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cor.  Leavenworth  Winnipeg,  Man. 
and  igtli  St. 


"  Xon-He-redity  of  Inebriety,"  b;/  I>r.  Leslie  E.  Keeley, 
inailed  upon  apjiiication. 


"-ESLIE  E.  KEELEY,  M.D.,  LL.  D 


E-CRIiVI-iNE 

A  positive,  permanent  cure  for  ME-CRIM  (a  half-headache)  and  all  other 
forms  of  Headache  and  Neuralgia.  I  will  stop  500,000  headaches  by  distrib- 
uting this  number  of  free  samples  of  ME-CRIM-INE  to  all  sufferers 
who  will  send  to  me — to  prove  that  ME-CRIM-INE 

CURES  HEADACHES  AND  NEURALGIA 


ROBERT  MANTELL,  the  famous  tragedian,  says  of  ME- 
CRIM-INE:  '"  Forward  me  two  6oxes  0/ ME-CRIM-INE  at  once.  Itis 
the  greatest  headache  and  neuralgia  cure  ever  known-  it  acts  like  magic." 
Send  your  address  to-day  for  a  free  sample  which  will  prove  what  ME- 
CRIIVI-INE  will  do.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

The  Dr.  Whitehall  Me-6rim-Ine  Co.,  157  N.  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  shou: 

be  addressed  ;  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  835. 

A  Prize-winner. 

By  Maximow. 

Black  -Five  Pieces. 


■   M 

m   ^ 

H   ■ 

W'    #1 

i 

m 


White — Seven  Pieces. 

3R4;     ib6;    8;    Kikrps;    Q3PS2;    2S5; 
4  P  P  J  ;  8. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  836. 

First-Prize  B.  C.  M.  Problem-Tourney. 

Motto  :       "A  fairly  fashioned  fancy." 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 


White-Ten  Pieces. 
bsKs;  psBp;  4Pipi;  iPilc4;pipSS2P; 
S  B  P  I ;  8  ;  7  Q. 

White  mates  in  three  tnoves. 

Concerning  732.     First-Prize  Two-er. 

A  blunder  in  giving  Black's  reply  to  the  "  try  " 
Q-K  4  has  caused  much  discussion  as  to  the 
soundness  of  this  wonderful  problem.  Black's  re- 
ply to  Q— R  4  is  K— Q  3  and  not  Q— R  8.  We  have 
received  an  ""exhaustive  analysis"  trying  to  prove 
that  Q  R  4  is  another  key,  giving  fifteen  mates 
with  the  B  and  fourteen  mates  with  the  Q  ;  but 
the  gentlemen  who  sent  this  analysis  overlooked 


K-Q3. 

We  apologize  to  our  solvers  for  making  the 
blunder,  Q— 1<  8,  instead  of  K— Q  3,  and  thus  caus- 
ing them  80  much  trouble. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines. 
Automobiles,  Launches,  etc 

^'  Auto-Sparker 

dovfl  awav  wILh  ktl  RUrllnK  and  run 

nlnx    UtUrlr*.    thrlr   annovano  an. I 

.„.-       N..  t-H-t,.,.«ll.),     DO  l.al- 

•       '■»!,'  .-  .iltu'li,.,!  to  any  *nftnr 

.  I  „•    1  ,H.r  ...      Kullv    ruarali 

..ft.   f   r    1...  rl|.ll»«  caUlng. 


Boss  of  the  Road 


The  FORDMOBILE.  with  detachable  lonncau.  $830 


The  latest  and  best 


This  new  light  touring- 
car  fills  the  demand  for 
an  automobile  between  a 
runabout  and  a  heavy 
touring-car.  It  is  posi- 
tively the  most  perfect 
machine  on  the  market, 
having  overcome  all 
drawbacks  such  as  smell, 
noise,  jolt,  etc.,  common 
to  all  other  makes  of 
Auto-Carriages.  It  is  so 
simple  that  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen can  run    it. 


For  beauty  of  finish  it  is  unequaled  — and  we  promise  immediate  delivery. 
We  haven't  space  enouj;h  to  enter  into  its  mechanical  detail,  but  if  vou  .irc  intcr-^-tt-d  in 
the  newest  and  most  advanced  auto  manufactunid  today  write  us  for  particulars. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.,  698  Mack  Avenue,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


If  Yon  Want  to  know  How  to  Rrarh  iind  Hold  an  (udirnrr,  Rrad 

BEFORE   AN    AUDIENCE 

Or.  III.-  Ii...  of  111..  Will  In  r.il.ll.-  Sp-nklnir  rrncllrnl 
K.|\li-..  I.v  Niilhiin  Hln-ppanl  l-'iii...  <  1..I  h.  7:i(..tili'.  j...Kt- 
jMild.     Kuiik  A  Wii(ftiAll»Ci>iii|«ii>  .  I'lihlliiliiTH.  New  ^  ..rk. 


Mot.slnger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

67  Miiln  Str.-..t,  r.nillfUiri.  Iii.l 

Readers  of  Tbk  LrTKBARv  Dioebt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  \vhen  writing  to  adverMsers 


Under  My  Own  Roof 

The  storv  of  the  m.iking  of  .in  i<lc.Tl  subiirlwn  home. 
Hy  ,\i)Fl  AiiiK  I,.  Ki'i  vr.      Illii.slr.iti;d.     $120. 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Pubs..   New  York 
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"  G/>r  Fiffjt  Obtainable." 

DERMOPHILE 
UNDERWEAR 

Made  in  France  of  the  best  and 
mostt  ctt.refully  selected  wool 
for  Men.  Women  and  Children. 

ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEED 
NOT  TO  SHRINK 

or  Money  Kefunded. 

Each  cr.rment  is  individually  treated  by  a  secret 
process  which  makes  it  »e*itiv*ly  unthrinkabl*. 

under  any  c3nditions,  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ens the  fibre  and  preserves  its  beautiful  softness. 
Thus 

"OERFfpPHILE-Fricnd  to  the  SKin  "- 

costs  no  more  than  SHRINKABLE  MAKES  of  Same 
Quality  >Vool. 

All  dealers  wno  sell  the  best  have  Dermophile  in 
stock. 

FS7>;^  Ask  to  see  the  Summer 

/•^LjJKJ^  Weights. 

Booklet  free  on  appli- 
^         cation  to 

The  Dermophile  Co. 

456  Broome  St.. 
"■  New  York. 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 

can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal, 

FR££ — One  full  size  2Sc.  box,  mailed 
once  only,  upon  receipt  of  2c.  stamp. 

A.J.OUman,  41  Astor  House,  M.  Y, 


man 


has  more 
endurance  If 
he  wears  an 


0=P=C  suspensory 

prominent  manufacturer,  whose  wares 
are  known  the  world  over,  once  said:  "  If  it 
were  In  my  power  to  do  so,  I  would  insist 
upon  every  man  in  my  employ  from  the 
general  mauaner  down  to  the  day  laborer, 
wearing  an  O-P-C  6usi)ensory.  It  would 
Increase  their  value  to  me.  It  would 
increase  their  value  to  themselves,  because 
of  the  greater  vitality." 

Everyman  experiences  at  times.that  tired- 
out,  worn-out  feeling.  That  is  when  an 
O-P-C  suspensory  will  help  him  most,  simply 
because  it  relieves  the  strain,  which,  in  a 
large  measure.  Is  the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

Try  an  O-P-C  suspensory.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  result. 

Every  man  should  wear  one.  A  great 
many  do. 

Tour  druggist  has  O-P-C  suspensories  and 
can  give  you  a  copy  of  our  booklet.  "  The 
struggle  for  Supremacy."  It  tells  whv, 
under  the  rush  and  grind  of  modern  life, 
every  healthy  normal,  man  should  wear  an 
U-P-O  suspensory. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  have  our  book 
send  us  his  name  for  a  free  copv. 

No.  2    O-P-C  lisle,  $1.00. 
No.  3    O-P-C   silk,    $1.50. 

Every  druggist  is  authorized  to  refund  the 
money  if  purchaser  is  not  entirelv  satisfied. 
Ask  for  O-P-C  and  "  Get  the  Kight  Brand." 

SIADE   BY 

Bauer  &  Black.  267  Twenty-fifth  St.,  Chicago.  U.S.A. 


Vienna  King's  Gambit  Tourney. 

In  this  tourney  Tschigorin  takes  first  prize, 
$i(}8.75 ;  Marshall  second,  $116.25;  Marco  third, 
$77.50.     The  tinal  score  is: 
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A  Fine  Ending. 

In  a  recent  game  between  M.  W.  H.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  Miss  Nannie  Humphreys, 
a  student  of  the  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege, Lynchburg,  Va.,  the  former  (White)  by  sac- 
rifices forced  a  position  essentially  as  follows  : 
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By  what  move  does  White  force  a  win  ?     And  in 
low  many  moves  can  he  mate  ? 


MAPLEWOOD,     "•="  Vh"  o'.""""- 

A  sanatorium  established  in  IS7.5  for  the  private  care  and 
medical  treatment  of  Orujr  and  .\leohollc  Addlctiono. 
Thousands  havuig  failed  elsewhere  have  been  cured  by  us 
Home  Treatment  If  l>et>lred.  Address  The  Dk.  J.  L. 
:Stepheks  Co.,  Uep.  68,  Lkba.no.n,  O. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


mfti  FN  ADJUSTABLE 
ULCH  steel  LawnFence 

I3  strong,  llicht,  durable,  cheap.  For  a  substan- 
tial duraf>le  fence,  easily  put,  up,  and  that  stays 
put  up  there  I3  nothing  "just  as  good."  Suita^ 
ble  for  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  S'hool  Yards,  Churches 
and  other  enclosures,  it  meets  every  condition. 
Graceful  in  appearance,  it  can  be  adjusted  to  run 
up  and  down  hill.  Strong  In  construction,  it 
stands  every  reasonable  test.  Send  for  free  circular. 

SLEW  M*NUF<GTURINC  CO..  Boi  lOS.EIwood  City.  Pa. 


AUTOMOBILES 

Electric  and  Gasoline 

Vehicles  for  Touring,  Pleasure 
Driving,  Private  Carriage  Service 
and  all  kinds   of   business  uses. 


Columbia  Electric  Victoria 

Presenting  the  most  effective  combination  of  art  and 
utility  to  be  found  in  a  single-seated  electric  auto- 
mobile. Its  comfort,  elegance  and  ease  of  control 
adapt  it  admirably  to  ladies'  use. 


Our  New  Catalogue  will  be 
mailed  on  request 

In  print  and  illustration  this  catalogue  is 
the  most  artistic  book  of  its  kind  ever 
issued.  The  pictures  and  description  cover 
the  full  line  of  Columbia  automobiles,  in- 
cluding electric  Runabouts,  Victorias, 
Phaetons,  Surreys,  Tonneaus,  Cabriolets, 
Coupes,  Broughams,  Hansoms,  Busses, 
Special  Service  and  Delivery  Wagons, 
Trucks,  and  the  new  24-H.  P.  Columbia 
Gasoline  Touring  Car. 


Orders  for  Broughams  and  Coupes 
for  September  delivery  should  be  placed 
immediately. 

Electric  Vehicle  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


NEW  YORK  SALESROOM  :   134-136.138  W.  39th  Street 

Opposite  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
BOSTON  :  74-76-78  Stanhope  Street 
CHICAGO:  1421  Michigan  Avenue 


YOUNG  MEN 

E.  M.  WOLF,  Mgr., 


Business  men  need  vou.  Tnke 
(I  course  in  Cli.ifre'c's  I'liono- 
graphic  Institute.  .Ml  pupils 
located.    Send  for  C'at;»i<)^'ue. 

O.S\VEGO,  >'.  T. 


Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  ANGLE  LAMP  C 

OMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

Read  the  following  and  be  cured  of 
scepticism  regarding  my  methods. 

Mv  Dkak  KkiI'NI)  :-l'ei1iHp8  you  would  like  to  know  what  rMJUlts 
I  hiive  1hh-m  aocoiiipliKliini;  In  uther  cawn  bv  my  nit-uiiK  of  trt-Htuit-m. 
Of  oourst-.  I  would  not  have  time  to  tell  vou  all  of  tin-  w.mdcrful  n-hults 
»lii<-h  1  have  ao('onipli!'lit-<l  by  my  miiiiilc  liistiuitloii.  but  I  w 
iimiiHTalc  a  fi-w  caxTi  vimply  to  let  vou  .-ti-  what  would  take  place  in 
yourca.>«-  if  vou  would  follow  mv  din-t-lioiiK  with  tin-  hjiiiie  ttiiantv  and 
di'tcriniiiHtion  that  otlK-rn  have'hlioun.  .Naturallv.  1  u  dl<-nuniri-at<>  inv 
IxMt  cjUii'S.  Thtn-  have  In-en  Rome  failurrs.  but  the  failures  have  lieeii 
where  the  persons  were  too  weak  luenlully  to  carry  out  my  In- 
sti'uctionu  thoroughly. 

I  su|>tK)se  you  linve  read  of  the  ease  of  Mr.  Kills  M   Harris,  of 
Mlnnea|Hilis.  who  in  sixty  daysifaiiie.l  .M  poumls  of  good  solid  ll.sli. 

The  ease  of  l>r.  S  V.  Youiikr.  0.5  Twelfth  Si.  N.  W..  Washing 
I).  C,  WM«  very  nmeh  like  his,  with  the  exi-eption  that  I'r.  Yountt  had 
been  siek  for  years.  He  reeoven-d  his  healili  very  rapidlv.  (rainini; 
K'A  pounds  In  four  weeks.  His  wife  also  (jauu-d  verv  rapldlv  in  llesh 
and  health.  Since  his  recovery  i'r.  Younj.-  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  encouI•a(^in^c  others  to  take  my  treatment. 

That   of  Mr.  \.  Pearson.  1^17   Wellintrlon   .\ve.,  Chicairo,  was  of 
trreat  Interi-st.  a-s  he  was  a  brtikendou  n  athlete.     He  came  to  me  for 
treatment,  and   with  very  little  exeni.se  and  bountiful   feeding,  1  in- 
eriageil    his  weiirht   most  wonderfully,  he  jraininif  in  all  65 
pounds  of  good  solid  muscle.    He  is  now  tiaining  for  a  ring 
contest. 

Due  day  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  .Mr.  J.  C.  Watson, 
S17  K.  3"th  St.,  N.  Y'.  City,  entered  my  odlce.  Hewas  about  as 
tliin  a  youiiK  fellow  as  could  be  found.  He  said  that  all  of  his 
iM'ople  hiid  been  thin  j  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  had  ever 
U'en  stout.  At  that  time  he  weiKntd  100  pounds.  He  now 
weitrhs  165  pounds,  and  of  course  he  looks  like  an  entirely 
dltferent  human  beini^.  He  sjiys  that  no  amount  of  money 
could  make  him  change  hla  diet  back  to  devitalized  food. 

.Mr.  Samuel  Watts,  of  Norwalk,  t'onn.,  took  treatment  bv  mall.  In  flUInf;  out  the  blank  which  he  sent  to  me.  he 
descrllx-d  hiin.self  as  beinit  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  with  stomach  disorder.  His  stomach  was  so  bad  that  his  entire 
sy.stem  looked  as  if  it  would  Ko  to  pieces,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  has  made  the  most  phenomenal  recovery  of  any  one  I 
have  ever  seen,  having  (rotten  nil  of  all  his  troubles  and  ifalned  71  pounds  of  solid  flesh.  He,  like  the  others  referred  to  In 
this  li  tter,  is  a  »  alkintf  advertisiinent  for  my  system  of  cure. 

Mr.  ticorge  C'uthliert.  of  3Tlii  Wallace  St.,  rhiladelphia,  had  l>een  taking  physical  culture  lessons  from  a  noted  professor. 
He  was  about  trained  to  death,  weijriiint' 103  pounds.  The  professor  was  trying  to  diet  him  and  came  very  near  killing  him. 
Sir.  CiithtK-rt  is  now  a  younif  (jiaiit  weinhiiiu  ICO  p<iund8. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Armstronir,  of  WoodslUld,  (),.  is  another  remarkable  case.  When  he  started  my  treatment,  he  was  in  anything 
but  a  ({ood  condition.  His  body  waa  very  thin  and  emaciated.  Now  he  weiifhs  forty  pounds  more  and  hxiks  the  picture  or 
physical  development.  Throughout  his  treatment  his  friends  had  discourajfed  him,  in  spite  of  his  rapid  recovery,  but  this  did 
not  deter  him  in  his  setpurpo.se  to  liuild  a  body.    His  friends  are  now  takintr  my  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  cases  of  recovery  has  been  that  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Henderson,  of  Springfleld,  HI.,  agent  for  the 
N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  Co.,  who  made  his  recovery  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  tiavelliiK  all  over  the  country,  usinft  up  his 
force  in  trying  to  (ret  others  to  protect  theniRelves  againiit  death.  Ho  has  (rained  some  forty  pounds  of  jtood  solid  Mesh,  and 
tlnds  his  mentaland  physical  powers  so  much  increB.sed  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  induce  others  to  join  his  company 
and  also  to  take  better  care  of  their  health.    Mr.  Henderson  sends  me  two  or  three  patients  each  week,  being  so  full  of  new  life 


that  he 


le  is  only  too  glad  to  spread  the  new  tfosiiel  of  licalth. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Wallow er,  of  134  Uroad  St.,  Bethlehem,  Ptt.,  is  another  wonderful  case, 
er  as  a  telegraph  operator.     In  spile  of  these  facts,  he  hus  iiu-reas 
s  tliat  1  have  ever  seen.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  ho  wi 


as  a  young  college  man. 
d  his  weight  tlrty  pounds  and 


i  a  weak  man  when  be  started 


bavinir  to  work  in  the  sum 

now  has  one  of  the  most  bciiutiful  b 

treatment,  he  says  that  no  man  can  now  withstand  his  rushes  in  a  football  team 

The  remarkable  re<-overies  enumerated  above  have  been  tliose  of  men,  but  some  of  the  ladles  have  Improved  almost  as 
quickly.  If  not  more  so.  than  the  men.  As  a  rule,  they  improve  more  rapidly,  but  they  hardly  ever  need  as  much  llesb.  It  is  a 
very  easy  matter  for  them  to  gain  from  24  to  4  pounds  per  week. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Pruden,  of  38  Mulberry  St.,  Nework,  N.  J  ,  gained  from  103  to  150  pounds  in  a  few  months,  making  an  entirely 
new  body  and  becoming  in  appjearance  t»  eiity  yeai-a  youncer 

Mrs.  J.F.  (Jray.of  24«  w.  IMthSt.  New  Yorktity   " 


over  her  body,  making  an  unusually  perfect  form.     Her  husband  lias  also  tfained  very  rapidly 
Miss  Katharine  KiiUon,  of  the  Union  Tractioi    '  "  '  '      ' 


gain  until  she  had  made  an  ideal  form. 


gained  forty-eiirht  pounds  of  eood  solid  flesh,  equally  distributed 
iiid  has  also  (famed  very  rapidly, 
ion  Co.,  Chicago,  gained  fourteen  pounds  the  flrst  week.     She  continued  her 

She  has  gained  flftyK>ne  pounds  of  good 


solid  flesh  and  I  have  (rained  forty-seven  pounds  of  (;ood  mu.s<-le. 

If  space  perinilt<>d,  I  could  (ro  on  enumeratin(;  cases  of  this  kind  until  I  bad  filled  a  small  book,  but  I  Judge  the  cases 
enumerated  are  enoui;h  to  Interest  you  and  stimulate  vou  to  activltv. 

IW  my  syttem  of  treatment,  almost  anv  one  can  gain  from  two'  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  at  least  each  week. 

Mr.  Louis  Altwater,  No.  220  Pratt  St..  lialtimore,  Md.,  gained  thirteen  pounds  the  flrst  week  he  took  treatment. 

Mr.  Harris  (gained  nineteen  pounds  the  flrst  w  eek. 

These  cases  were  of  course,  ex<e|)tional,  very  exceptional.    I  have  seen  one  man  gain  ten  pounds  of  good  solid  fleah  in 
fotir  days.    Of  course  he  was  coiipuminc  enormous  quantities  of  food. 

Mr.  Louis  Chafer,  of  West  (iroloii,  N.  Y,,  considered  himself  an  expert  in  food  before  he  took  my  treatment,  but  he  found 
by  suJ)stitutin(f  MY  KNOWLEIXJK  forhis,  It  enabled  him  to  (fain  forty  pounds  of  good  healthy  tissue  in  a  few  months. 

Mr.  William  A.  liurnett,  of  Amiierst,  Mass.,  (rained  thirty  poundsin  a  few  weeks.    The  change  in  him  was  so  (freat  that 
although  I  had  seen  him  several  times,  1  did  not  know  him  w  lien  lie  called  to  see  me  a  few  weeksafter  startingr  trealinent. 

.Mr.  C.  W.  Cro.sby,  No,  708  Mam  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  is  another  case  that  has  improved  most  wonderfully,  so  changing  his 
body  that  It  is  almost  impoaslble  to  believe  one's  eyes  when  they  look  at  his  comparative  pictures. 

The  cases  of  Hev.  Father  Me-,  of  Harrison,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Chaa.  B.  Towns,  60  Broadway,  New  York  City,  were  of  unusual 
Interest,  as  they  improved  so  fiuit  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  made  so  many  failures 
In  tryin(f  to  build  their  bodies  under  the  care 
of  others. 

I  have  had  many  persons  so  chRn(re  their 
appearance  that  their  former  friend.-t  did  not 
know  them.  In  each  and  every  case  enurner- 
at«'d  the  patients  have  (f  reatly  increasi'd  their 
mental  and  physi<'al  po»  ers. 

I  have  certillaites  from  all  of  these  peo- 
ple explaining  their  case's  In  detail. 

Y'ours  for  health. 


Ji^e^  /  /jUry*^^^  "^^.-^ 


IMPORTANT 


I  undertake  only  such  cases  as  I  can  cure  in  a  reasonable  time.  I  virill  not  un- 
dertake any  case  that  I  cannot  cure,  neither  will  I  undertake  any  case  for  less 
than  three  months  time.  If  the  patient  is  not  cured  in  three  months  time  I  will  look  after  him  without 
further  charge  until  he  is  cured.  My  terms  for  treatment  are  $25.  The  payments  can  be  made  $10  the 
first  month,  $10  the  second,  and  $5  the  third. 

Send  for  my  Interesting  booklet  "Symptoms  and  Complications  of  Mal-Asslmilatlon."  just  published  -  free. 
LET  ME  DIAGNOSE  YOUR  CASE.    Send  for  measurement  blank  and  I  will  give  my  opinion  of  your  case  free. 

_.  ,_,  »    WI  1        1    rk  a    curis  ('onsii|>aiion.  oImsIiv,  Ijick  of  Vitalitv  and  lndi(restion.    Send  In 

Dr.  1  nomas   Uivcooked  Bread  -"'"  ■"" """">  "■"''"''• '"  *'"• ''""  •"""''•■- «•■  ^»  ♦-*••  '»■■  -*  '^•''•"»- 
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>VholeKale  rates  on  a(>plicatlou. 
vr  not  rrcelved  a  rr)il\i,  your  letter  has  not  tiecn  rrcelfeil.    Try  again. 


JVLIAN  P.  THOMAS.  M.D. 


DEPT. 
K. 


26  W.  94th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Dyspepsia, 

indigestion,  catarrh  of  the  stoniacli,  congested  liver 
and  kidney  troiililes  gcncnilly  spring  from  weak, 
hound  up  bdwelM.  Dun't  make  them  weiiker  and 
worst*  ))y  using  Irritant  catlmrtics  or  |iurgatives.  In- 
stead tone,  liuil<l  iipand  strengthen  Iht-in  iuto healthy 
and  niiliiritl  action  with 

BERRY  WINE 

the  moat  gcnilo  ucting,  vi(,'iiiiiiic  tonlo  laxative 
known.  One  small  (lose  a  day  will  correct  any  case 
of  constipation.  Not  a  patent  ijie<llclne.  .Ml  tin- 
ingredients  are  given  011  every  package  with  explana- 
lion  i>f  their  aclicin.  I,ea<lliig  (irugL'ist.s  sell  it.  Kree 
sample  Ixiltle  f<.r  x  postal  nililresse.l  to 
VERNAL  REMEDY  CO.,  246  Seneca   Bulldlnt.  Ballalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE   SERVIAN    REVOLUTION. 

THE  midnight  massacre  of  tlie  King  and  Queen  of  Servia, 
and  of  the  Servian  Premier,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  the 
Queen's  two  brothers,  has  created  a  world-wide  sensation.  This 
bloody  tragedy  hardly  finds  a  parallel,  as  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  remarks,  in  any  civilized  country,  unless  it  be  in  the 
later  years  of  the  Roman  empire  or  in  Russia  in  the  century  fol- 
lowing Peter  the  Great.  The  murders  were  committed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Servian  army,  headed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mischics, 
who  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  at  Belgrade  on  June  11. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  royal  couple,  a  new  Cabinet 
was  constituted,  and  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevitch  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Servia.  The  details  of  the  massacre  are  fur- 
nished in  press  despatches  as  follows: 

Army  officers  to  the  number  of  ninety  having  formed  a  project 
of  a  revolt,  among  them  being  delegates  from  almost  every 
garrison  in  Servia  and  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  Sixth 
Regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mischics  invited  his  comrades  to 
meet  on  Wednesday  evening  at  11  o'clock  in  the  Helimagdan 
Garden,  and  there  the  immediate  carrying  out  of  the  intended 
deed  was  organized. 

At  1 140  A.M.,  the  officers,  in  eight  groups,  went  to  the  Konak, 
the  royal  palace.  Each  had  a  cue  and  special  directions  regard- 
ing his  part  in  the  revolution.  In  the  palace  itself  the  revolution- 
aries had  two  important  partizans  in  the  King's  body-guard — 
Col.  Alexander  Maschin  (Queen  Draga's cousin)  and  the  King's 
personal  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Naumovics. 

The  revolutionaries  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  shooting 
all  who  attempted  to  bar  their  passage.  Suddenly  the  electric 
lights  went  out.  All  stood  in  darkness.  In  the  greatest  excite- 
ment and  feeling  their  way,  the  revolutionaries  climbed  the  stairs 


and  got  into  the  dark  anteroom  to  the  King's  apartment.  Here 
they  found  candles,  and  lit  them.  This  seemingly  slight  circum- 
stance was  decisive  to  the  whole  action.  Without  light  they 
could  not  have  found  the  victims,  who  fled  in  their  nightclothes 
from  their  sleeping  apartment  through  corridors  and  numerous 
rooms.  After  a  long  search  a  small  door  leading  into  an  alcove 
was  discovered,  but  was  found  locked.  It  was  broken  in  with 
an  ax,  and  here  the  royal  couple  were  found.  The  older  officers 
first  intended  to  force  the  King  to  abdicate,  but  the  young  officers 
were  in  no  mood  to  be  held  back,  and  shot  at  the  King  and 
Queen.  Nobody  knows  in  the  excitement  who  shot  first,  but  it 
is  generally  said  it  was  Lieutenant  Kistics.  The  King  received 
thirty  shot  wounds,  many  of  them  deadly.  Queen  Draga  had 
numerous  shot  and  sabre  wounds.  The  doors  and  floors  of  the 
royal  apartments  were  shattered  and  the  ruins  drenched  with 
blood. 

All  the  servants  of  the  royal  couple  fled  when  the  first  shots 
were  heard,  with  the  exception  of  Queen  Draga's  servant.  At 
twelve  minutes  past  two 
o'clock  all  was  over. 
Colonel  Ma.schin  ap- 
peared from  the  gate  of 
the  Konak,  around  which 
great  crowds  had  col- 
lected, and  made  a 
speech  saying : 

"  We  have  now  de- 
stroyed the  dynasty  of 
the  Obrenovitches  and 
have  got  rid  of  the  dis- 
honorable woman  who 
was  the  King's  evil 
spirit.  Long  live  Ser- 
via !  " 

The  people  responded : 
"Long  live  the  army  !  " 

The  history  of  the  two 
contending  Servian  dyn- 
asties, between  whom 
power  has  alternated  for 
a  hundred  years,  is  out- 
lined by  the  Springfield 
Repiiblica)i  as  follows : 


PRINCE   PETKR   KAR AOFORGEVITCH, 
The  newly  proclaimed  King  of  Servia. 


"It  has  been  Servia's  unhappy  fate  to  suffer  from  the  misrule 
of  her  kings  and  princes  since  the  yoke  of  the  Turk  was  finally 
cast  off".  From  one  cause  or  another,  indeed,  the  country  has 
been  unfortunate  in  its  political  arrangements  since  it  lost  its 
independence  to  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  was  a  long  night  of  eclip.se  and  servitude,  lasting  until 
early  in  the  last  century,  when  a  Servian  peasant,  Kara  George, 
organized  the  people  in  rebellion,  and,  aided  by  Russia,  won  the 
independence  of  the  country.  That  remarkable  man  w^as  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  prince,  who,  after  j-ears  in  the  role  of  a 
pretender,  is  now  proclaimed  king  by  the  revolutionists.  Kara 
George,  however,  having  reigned  until  18 13,  was  himself  assassi- 
nated by  a  swineherd,  Obrenovitch,  who  founded  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  which  the  late  King  Alexander  was  the  last  survivor.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  the  two  houses,  both  sprung  from  the 
peasantry  within  a  century,  should  alternately  rise  and  fall,  and 
fall  and  rise,  by  the  process  of  assassination. 

"The  founder  of  the  house  of  Obrenovitch,  however,  made 
good  his  claim  to  the  leader.sliip  of  the  Servian  people  by  fifteen 
years  of  desperate  resistance  to  the  Turks,  who  began  to  overrun 
the  country  again  in  1814-15.  Finally  he  secured  Russian  sup- 
port and,  in  1830,  compelled  the  Porte  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
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hereditary  prince  of  Servia.  From  that  time  the  country  has 
kept  intact,  altho  tlie  rash  attack  on  Turkey  in  1876  would  have 
ended  in  the  complete  absorption  of  the  principality  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government  had  not  Russia  again  intervened.  Another  fool- 
ish attack  on  Bulgaria  in  1SS5.  after  the  principality  had  become 
a  kingdom,  would  have  brouglit  Servia  to  destruction  had  not 
Austria-Hungary  inter- 
vened. To  these  two 
great  Powers  Servia  un- 
doubtedly owes  its  very 
existence.  The  coun- 
try's government  be- 
came a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  1869." 


The  .same  paper  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  causes 
of  the  present  revolu- 
tion : 

"  Ever  since  King 
Milan,  the  father  of  the 
late  King,  ascended  the 
throne,  there  has  been 
bad  gorernment  in  Ser- 
via, and  the  personal 
responsibilities  of  these 
two  rulers  can  not  be 
evaded.  Both  were  mor- 
ally weak,  Milan's  pas- 
sion for  gambling  and 
his  troubles  with  his  es- 
timable Queen,  Natalie, 
scandalizing  Europe  for 
years.     The   wilful  young  Alexander 


QUEEN     DKAGA, 


KING   ALEXANDER, 


Whose  deaths  at  the  hands  of  revolutionists  have  terminated  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty. 


who  reached  the  throne 
when  in  his  teens,  committed  an  indiscretion,  which  ruined  his 
reign,  in  marrying  a  former  lady-in-waiting  to  his  mother,  now 
known  as  Queen  Draga.  This  woman  has  weighted  heavily  the 
Obrenovitch  house  in  the  esteem  of  the  Servian  people  by  seek- 
ing to  have  her  brother  made  heir-apparent,  has  antagonized  the 
army  by  her  schemes  to  place  her  relatives  in  command  of  it, 
and  not  long  ago  made  the  dynasty  ridiculous  before  the  world 
by  the  premature  announcement  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  wlio 
never  materialized  in  the  flesh.  Alexander  and  Draga  assidu- 
ously courted  the  favor  of  the  Czar  and  intrigued  for  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Russian  court,  but  this  never  came." 

The  situation  is  summed  up  by  the  New  York  Times  in  much 
the  same  spirit.  "That  the  .sordid  farce  which  the  Government 
of  Servia  under  its  late  ruler  had  become,"  observes  The  Tiines, 
"should  be  concluded  by  a  horrible  tragedy  was  not  unnatural, 
nor  was  it  unexpected  by  those  who  were  in  the  best  position  for 
forecasting  the  future."     It  continues: 

"The  unspeakable  Milan  was  luckier  than  he  deserved  in  being 
allowed  to  get  out  alive.  His  equally  unspeakable  successor 
has  met  a  fate  more  consonant  with  poc-tica!  justice.  A  kini^dom 
is  in  a  bad  way  which,  with 
about  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Greater  New  York, 
keeps  on  foot  and  theoretically 
under  pay  an  army  of  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  thousand 
in  time  of  peace,  an  army  more 
numerous  than  tlie  pupils  of 
the  public  schools,  altho  edu- 
cation as  well  as  military  serv- 
ice is  compulsory.  P'rom  a  hu- 
man and  domestic  point  of 
view,  the  uxoriousness  which 
characterized  Alexander  was 
almost  a  redeeming  trait.  But 
politically  it  was  the  worst  of 
his  faults,  and  precipitated  his 
ruin.  Solemnly  to  proclaim  a 
'constitution'  in  obedience  to 
popular  clamor  whicli  you  find 
irresistible,  and,  within  two 
years,  to  proclaim  the  suspen- 


sion of  It  for  a  few  hours,  while  you  rearrange  the  Govern- 
ment to  suit  yourself,  afterward  proclaiming  again  that  it  is 
in  full  force  and  effect — this  is  a  series  of  procedures  which 
would  excite  the  scorn  and  wrath  of  the  most  patient  tribe  of 
slaves  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  These  proceedings  were  taken, 
it  appears,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Queen,  who  has  expiated  her 

folly  with  her  life.  She 
had  made  herself  odious 
to  the  Servian  people  by 
a  course  of  nepotism  as 
tactless  as  it  was  shame- 
less, resulting  in  gross 
favoritism  in  every 
branch  of  the  public 
service,  and  culmina- 
ting in  the  attemi)t  to 
have  her  brother  de- 
clared heir  to  the  throne. 
.  .  .  That  the  low-born 
Queen  should  have  un- 
dertaken to  exert  an  in- 
fluence which  would 
have  been  shameful  on 
the  part  of  a  queen  born 
in  the  purple  was  more 
than  the  Servians  could 
stand.  They  seem  to 
have  taken  their  revenge 
not  only  by  murdering 
the  offending  woman, 
but  by  extirpating  her 
whole  race,  and  thus 
making  sure  that  none 
of  her  plots  for  the 
benefit  of  her  kindred  could  be  successful." 

Prince  Karageorgevitch,  the  newly  proclaimed  King  of  Servia, 
has  been  living  in  exile  for  twelve  years  in  Geneva.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  "greatly  astonished  "  upon  receiving  the 
news  from  Belgrade,  and  denies  any  implication,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  the  assassination.  According  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
however,  this  "  wily  intriguer  "  has  for  many  years  been  working 
to  get  the  Servian  throne.     The  same  paper  continues : 

"To  further  his  interests,  he  has  made  himself  a  prot^g6  and 
practical  vassal  of  the  Russian  Czar,  and  he  is  a  son-in-law  of 
the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  a  close  triend  of  Russia.  Russian  in- 
fluence has  therefore  been  largely  exerted  in  Prince  Peter's 
favor.  Prince  Peter,  whom  we  may  now  speak  of  as  the  new 
King  of  Servia,  is  probably  no  more  estimable  in  morals  than 
the  Obrenovitches  have  been.  But  he  is  a  man  of  much  ability 
and  great  wealth.  He  was  educated  at  the  French  Military  Col- 
lege of  St.  Cyr,  and  served  with  credit  as  a  captain  in  the  French 
army  in  the  war  with  Germany.  He  is  posses.sed  of  great  per- 
sonal courage,  and  will  probably  make  a  strenuous  and  self- 
willed  king.  It  is  noted  as  a  striking  coincidence  that  King 
AU'xaTidcr   was     nnirflcvcl   on   the    thirty-fifth    anniversary   of 

the  murder  of  his  great-uncle. 
Prince  Michael  Obrenovitch. 
It  is  equally  interesting  to  re- 
call that  the  father  of  Peter 
Karageorgevitch  was  convict- 
ed of  complicity  in  that  for- 
mer murder,  as  an  accessory 
before  the  fact." 

There    are    already    rumors 
that  the  army  is  not  united  on 
the   choice  of    the   new   King, 
but   the  prevailing    sentiment j 
seems     to    be     in     his    favor.  | 
Prince     Karageorgevitch    il 
nearly  sixty  years  old.     In  al 
interview  granted  on  June  il 
he   made   the  following  inter 
esting  statement  of  his  viewsl 
of    the  revolution  and  of  thai 
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policy  that  he  expects 
to  pursue : 

"My  opinion  of  the 
execution  of  the  King 
and  yueen  of  Servia  is 
this:  I  deeply  regret 
that  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to 
shed  streams  of  blood. 
I  formally  disapprove 
of  the  violent  meas- 
ures, and  I  especially 
deplore  the  fact  that 
the  army  has  had  re- 
course to  such  meas- 
ures— an  army  which, 
has  nobler  tasks  to  ac- 
complish than  assassi- 
nation. It  would  have 
suflBced  to  force  King 
Alexander  to  sign  his 
abdication.  He  could 
have  been  bound,  as 
has  been  done  in  other  circumstances, 
shed  blood. 

"You  ask  what  will  be  my  attitude  when  I  am  in  possession  of 
the  crown— we  will  assume  that  I  am  called  to  the  throne.  I 
shall  not  fail  to  take  inspiration  from  the  admirable  institutions 
of  Switzerland,  which  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  highly.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  ab.solute  liberty  of  the  joress.  I  hope  to  see 
Servia  prosper  under  the  Constitution  of  1889.  which  is  very 
liberal. 

"  Regarding  foreign  relations,  it  has  been  alleged  that  I  am 
systematically  hostile  to  Austria.  That  is  false.  Maybe  I  am 
in  special  sympathy  with  Russia,  to  which  country  I  sent  my 
boy  in  the  hope  that  he  would  take  service  there." 

A  question  of  immediate  interest,  and  one  that  is  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapers  of  all  the  leading  countries,  is  that 
which  turns  upon  the  rec- 
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It  is  a  horrible  thing  to 


grounds.  Any  Power 
that  is  able  to  make 
out  a  vital  national  in- 
terest in  the  Servian 
situation  is  entitled  to 
intervene — at  its  own 
risk,  of  course.  .  .  . 
Servia  does  not  stand 
alone.  Her  fate  is  in- 
extricably bound  up 
with  that  of  Bulgaria 
and  Macedonia.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  whole 
Turkish  question  was 
considered  to  be  press- 
ingly  acute  even  before 
the  massacre  at  Bel- 
grade burst  upon  the 
world.  The  program 
of  Macedonian  reform, 
extorted  from  the  Sul- 
tan by  the  joint  repre- 
sentations of  Austria 
and  Russia,  has  apparently  been  lost  in  the  Danube.  All 
that  series  of  military  and  fiscal  reforms  upon  which  so  many 
hopes  were  pinned — foolishly,  as  we  thought — has,  at  any  rate, 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Will  the  allied  Powers  now  make  even 
sterner  demands  of  the  Turk?  Will  the  Macedonian  revolution- 
ists be  spurred  to  fresh  activities?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  spring  to  every  one's  lips,  but  which  few  will 
undertake  to  answer.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  nothing  is  cer- 
tain in  the  present  state  of  the  troubled  Balkans." 


T 


ognition  of  the  new  Ser- 
vian Government.  Can 
Christian  Powers,  it  is 
asked,  admit  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  regime  built 
upon  slaughter?  To  this 
the  New  York  Evening 
Post  replies : 

"The  duty  of  one  Gov- 
ernment toward  a  change 
of  rule  in  another  country 
is  exhausted,  so  far  as 
the  matter  of  recognition 
is  concerned,  when  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the 
latter  is  securely  a  de 
facto  government.  If  it 
holds  the  capital,  has  the 
backing  of  the  army,  and 
exercises  governmental 
functions  throughout  its 
territory,  then  there  is 
notliing  for  other  nations 
to  do  but  recognize  it, 
no  matter  if  its  creden- 
tials are  blood-stained.  We  may  think  what  we  please,  or  must, 
of  the  new  rulers,  but  if  they  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  land, 
then  it  is  with  them,  officially,  that  all  our  public  dealings  must 
be  had.  Even  the  September  massacres  did  not  make  the 
French  republic  any  the  less  supreme  de  Jacto ;  and  tho  they 
shocked  the  friends  of  France  and  of  humanity,  like  Fox  and 
Romilly,  did  not  alter  the  diplomatic  situation.  No  more  can 
the  murders  at  Belgrade  really  affect  the  status  of  the  new 
Servian  Government  in  the  eyes  of  international  law. 

"There  is,  nevertheless,  a  possibility  of  interference  on  other 


QUEEN   NATALIE. 


The  parents  of  the  murdered  King. 


AMERICAN    VIEWS  OF  THE  CHAMBERLAIN 
PROGRAM. 

'HE  view  generallj'  expressed  in  the  American  jiress  is  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  a  serious  political  mistake  and 
one  that  imperils  his  future  career.     This  view  is  brought  out  by 

the  debate,  June  9-10,  in 
the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Mr.  Chaplin's  amend- 
ment proposing  to  retain 
the  wheat  duties  imposed 
last  year  for  war  rev- 
enue, and  the  repeal  of 
which  was  provided  for 
in  the  budget.  The 
amendment  did  not,  un- 
der the  ruling  of  the 
speaker,  throw  open  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  preferen- 
tial tariff  to  general  de- 
bate, but  it  brought  out, 
nevertheless,  many  inci- 
dental expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  the  emphasis  with 
which  all  members  of 
the  Government  who 
took  part  in  the  debate 
declared  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  and  the  large  vote 
(424  to  24)  by  which  the  Chaplin  amendment  was  defeated, 
are  interpreted  by  American  editors  as  a  moral  defeat  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposition.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  closing  the  debate, 
frankly  admitted  the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
insisted  that  such  differences  are  admissible  and  inevitable,  and 
that  as  long  as  the  Cabinet  acts  in  harmony  all  essential  unity 
is  preserved.  He  did  not  commit  himself  unreservedly  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  "advanced  program,"  but  expressed  a  conviction 
that  the  new  industrial  conditions  that  confront  Great  Britain — 
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the  high  tariff  walls  erected  by 
other  nations,  the  growth  of  great 
trusts  behind  those  walls,  and  the 
desire  of  the  British  colonies  for 
closer  fiscal  union  with  the  empire 
— called  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  present  industrial  sysfCm,  tho 
he  disclaimed  any  belief  that  this 
reconsideration  would  ever  result 
in  a  return  to  tlie  old  protective 
policy. 

"The  clear  logic  of  the  situation, 
with  a  man  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
pride,"  says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, "is  his  resignation;"  and 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  can  not 
see  how  Air.  Chamberlain  "can  re- 
tain a  position  in  a  cabinet  which 
disclaims  his  pet  policy."  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
remarks : 


"It  was  made  plain  that  the  Col- 
onial Secretary,  who'has  been  cred- 
ited with  so  much  political  astute- 
ness, had  made  a  prodigious  blun- 
der, and  that  the  head  of  the 
responsible  ministry  bad  been  led 
by  his  overpowering  mastery  into  a 
dreadful  snare,  from  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  extricate  himself.     So 

strong  and  so  evident  is  the  sentiment  against  any  departure  from 
the  policy  under  which  Great  Britain  has  gained  its  wealth  and 
power  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  fall  of  the  Cabinet  and 
an  appeal  to  the  country  would  be  expected.  But  evidently  the 
Cabinet  is  not  wilii  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  this  matter,  and  their  own  party  will  not  support  them.  The 
logical  sequence  of  such  a  situation  would  be  their  withdrawal, 
but  this  is  not  a  direct  issue  before  Parliament  or  before  the  coun- 
try at  present,  and  doubtless  they  will  try  to  stave  it  off  with 
soothing  words  and  a  yielding  attitude,  and  so  allay  the  commo- 
tion they  have  so  unwittingly  raised.  ...  At  all  events  the 
prestige  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  is  so  seriously 
damaged  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  repaired,  while  it 
is  made  very  clear  that  those  w^lio  calculated  upon  Great  Brit- 


A    NEW    r'ORTRAir   OF  JOSEIMI    CM  A  M  HKKI.AIN. 


ain's  abandoning  the  policy  of  free 
trade  were  reckoning  for  the  col- 
onics without  the  English  liost." 

Some  papers  believe  that  Mr. 
Balfour  has  made  as  great  a  mis- 
take as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "The 
usefulness  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  Pre- 
mier," says  the  New  York  Herald, 
"is  seriously  impaired  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  close  association  with 
the  ever-meddling  and  muddling 
man  from  Birmingham." 

In  other  quarters  the  view  is 
taken  that  even  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  not  necessarily 
involve  the  ruin  of  his  principle. 
"It  is  certain  that  the  British 
electorate  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
reverse  the  present  free-trade  policy 
of  the  country,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  "but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  some  such  scheme  as  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
must  be  accepted  before  long  if  the 
British  empire  is  ever  to  enjoy 
political  and  economic  homogen- 
eity." The  New  York  Press,  a 
strong  protection  paper,  says  : 


"  Beyond  the  sensation  of  a  Cabinet  divided  against  itself  and 
a  Government  indorsed  by  the  opposition  on  a  proposition 
which,  by  inference,  negatives  the  policy  of  the  Premier  and 
his  strongest  colleague,  the  present  debate  in  Parliament  means 
little.  .  .  . 

"The  question  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  rai.sed  can  not  be 
smothered  by  Parliament.  It  will  grow  in  interest  and  will  de- 
mand a  verdict  from  the  voter,  and  will  lo.se  none  of  its  force 
merely  because  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  not  remain  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  A  new  party  in  England  formed  to  cope  with  new 
situations,  viewing  conditiousof  trade  and  labor  as  they  actually 
exist,  and  regarding  the  empire  as  something  the  unity  of  which 
is  essential  to  England  itself,  is  among  the  very  probable  hap- 
penings of  the  immediate  future." 


^  ^\iui 
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—  '/'he  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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—  I  he  St.  Fmul  Pioneer  Press. 
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-after  your  keeper  had  scrubbed  you 
thoroughly, 


WOULU.Nl'    IT    MAKl.    VOU    MAU 

— and  he  had  given  you  a  good  coat       — and  you  had  proudly  started 
of  whitewash,  out  for  a  promenade, 


-if  you  suddenly  fell  into  a  mud  holt 
as  above  ?    Wouldn't  it  jar  you  ? 
—  The  Xew  York  American. 


DEVELOPMENTS   IN   THE   POSTAL   SCANDAL. 

THE  latest  developments  in  the  postal  investigation  at  Wash- 
ington lead  very  generally  to  the  conclusion,  voiced  by  the 
Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  that  the  whole  service  is  "seriously 
demoralized."  The  report  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission  on  an 
investigation  conducted  at  Postmaster-General  Payne's  request 
into  S.  W.  Tulloch's  damaging  charges  against  the  Post-Office 
(see  The  Literary  Digest,  May  30)  was  made  public  on  June 
13,  and  in  many  essential  points  sustains  Mr.  Tulloch's  accu- 
sations.    Says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  : 

"The  report  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission  shows  conclu- 
sively that  Postmaster-General  Payne's  laborious  efforts  to  dis- 
credit Tulloch  were  simply  a  part  of  his  policy  of  '  hushing  up  ' 
the  postal  scandals  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  party.  The 
Civil-Service  Commission  reports,  in  substance  : 

1.  That  for  several  years  past  the  Washington  Post-Office  has  been  used 
as  a  dumping-ground  for  large  numbers  of  unnecessary  employees. 

2.  That  the  Civil-Service  law  has  been  evaded  as  to  its  letter  and  violated 
as  to  its  spirit  by  transfers  from  outside  offices  to  the  Washington  Post- 
Oflfice  of  persons  not  entitled  to  Civil-Service  positions. 

3.  That  most  of  these  unlawful  appointments  and  transfers  '  were  di- 
rected by  the  department  or  requested  or  suggested  by  high  department 
officials. ' 

"In  short,  this  report  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission  fully 
justifies  the  charge  that,  under  the  administration  of  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  Perry  S.  Heath,  the  vast  patronage 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  was  practically  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Hanna  for  political  uses.  In  the  city  of  Washington 
alone  four  hundred  persons,  the  report  declares,  were  improperly 
appointed  to  office  while  Heath  was  presiding.  There  are  four- 
teen larger  cities  in  the  country  than  Washington,  and  the  same 
unlawful  use  of  the  postal  patronage  as  spoils  was  going  on 
under  Heath  in  all  of  them." 

One  phase  of  the  scandal  touches  Postmaster  General  Payne 
himself,  who  is  charged  with  bringing  to  Washington  a  "con- 
fidential secretary,"  for  whom  a  special  salary  was  "fixed  tip." 
Postmaster  Van  Cott,  of  New  York,  is  also  held  responsible 
for  sundry  "irregularities,"  and  it  is  said  that  his  son,  who 
holds  a  position  as  superintendent  of  delivery,  is  likely  to  be 
compelled  to  resign. 

The  President  has  actively  interested  himself  in  the  postal  in- 
vestigation since  his  return  from  the  West,  and,  according  to 
press  despatches,  will  insist  upon  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  divisions  in  which  there  has  been  robbery.  It  is  announced 
that  he  will  also  make  some  recommendations  to  Congress  for 
the  passage  of  laws  designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  dis- 
honesty. Says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  : 

"  It  is  generally  believed  in  Washington  that,  altho  a  wrong-doer 


here  and  there  may  still  be  brought  to  book,  the  department  has 
got  through  the  worst  of  its  purging.  Nothing  like  a'  network  of 
conspiracy'  has  been  discovered,  or  is  likely  to  be.  A  few  un- 
principled or  overambitious  men  have  had  their  individual  flings 
in  places  of  authority.  There  has  been  in  the  postal  service,  as 
there  is  in  government  business  always  and  everywhere,  consid- 
erable needless  waste.  The  pending  investigation  will,  where  it 
is  possible,  correct  this  for  the  future  ;  and  for  some  years  to  come 
we  shall  see  gt:)od  discipline,  a  highly  concentrated  responsibil- 
ity, and  a  more  careful  enforcement  of  checks  and  balances  than 
heretofore,  in  all  the  Federal  offices,  as  a  result  of  the  airing 
given  to  a  few  abuses  of  power  in  this  one." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  however,  is  not  so  sanguine 
as  to  results.     It  says: 

"There  is  brave  talk  in  Washington  about  excluding  politics 
from   the   Post-Office    Department   and    running  it  on  business 


GETTING  TO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  IT. 

—  The  Baltimore  Herald. 

principles.  Nothing  will  come  of  it  except  to  get  the  present 
rascals  out.  While  the  department  is  officered  by  politicians, 
and  goes  to  a  Congress  of  politicians  for  its  appropriations,  and 
IS  capable  of  exerting  an  influence  in  favor  of  the  head  politician 
of  all — the  gentleman  who  happens  for  the  time  being  to  occupy 
the  White  House — the  department  will  be  run  primarily  for  po- 
litical purpo.ses,  and  only  incidentally  for  the  purposes  its  name 
suggests.     This  will  go  on  until  the  people  shall  take  such  an 
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interest  in  a  reformed  civil  service — a  public  service  that  sliall 
serve  the  public  rather  than  the  party  in  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— that  it  will  be  unpopular  to  use  any  of  the  departments 
for  political  purposes." 


CHARLES    EMORY    SMITH    ON    THE    PENNSYL- 
VANIA   LIBEL   LAW. 

AXOTABLE  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  recently 
enacted  Pennsylvania  libel  law  (see  The  Literary  Di- 
gest, May  23)  is  made  by  ex-Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory 
Smith  in  the  pages  of  The  Independent.  Mr.  Smith  handles 
the  questions  at  i.ssue  with  unusual  candor  and  vigor,  and  his 
position  as  editor  of  one  of  the  most  influential  Pennsylvania 
newspapers,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  gives  his  words  a  cer- 
tain authority.     His  version  of  the  facts  of  the  case  follows  : 

"Judge  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  was  elected  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  last  November.  During  the  preliminary  cam- 
paign he  had  been  keen- 
ly criticized  and  carica- 
tured in  a  few  quarters. 
His  quaint  personality 
and  certain  conspicuous 
mental  traits  and  tastes 
lent  themselves  to  cari- 
cature in  peculiar  de- 
gree, and  tempted  the 
caustic  pencil  of  the  clev- 
er cartoonist.  His  bu- 
colic appearance,  his  di- 
sheveled hair,  his  phleg- 
matic face,  his  negligent 
attire,  his  eccentricity  of 
wearing  boots,  all  in- 
vited picturesque  por- 
traiture. 

"His  intellectual  qual- 
ities and  exhibitions 
gave  special  zest  to  the 
delicious  opjiortunity. 
He  is  a  man  of  rugged 
honesty  and  inherent 
GovEKNoK  j-LNNYCACKKK.  (jK  HENNSYL-  rectitude  of  character. 
^*'"*'  He       has      considerable 

Who  is  described  as  the  victim  of  "the  learning  and  marked 
greatest  outburst  of  criticism  and  carica-  ^^g^g  f^j.  historical  study 
ture   which  has  overwhelmed  any  man  , 

within  public  memory."  a"d      antiquarian      re- 

search within  limited 
lines.  But  with  them  he  has  a  guileless  simplicity,  an  unso- 
phisticated ineptness,  and  a  curious  mental  twist  which  lead 
him  into  ludicrous  displays  that  afford  an  unbounded  theme  for 
satire.  It  is  enougli  to  refer,  as  examples,  to  his  famous  say- 
ings that  Senator  Quay,  a  cousin  in  a  remote  degree,  is  a  greater 
man  than  Clay  or  Webster,  and  that  Pennsylvania,  reeking  at 
the  time  with  political  corruption,  had  no  ills  worth  mentioning. 
"All  these  elements  made  him  the  butt  of  jest  and  picture. 
He  was  portrayed  as  a  perverse  parrot  and  a  flustered  farmer. 
It  was  a  new,  surprising,  and  painful  revelation  to  him.  He  had 
lived  a  tranquil  and  serene  life  on  the  bench  and  amid  his  musty 
volumes.  To  be  held  uj)  day  after  day  to  criticism  and  ridicule 
was  an  unwonted  and  harrowing  experience.  Unhapiiily,  with 
his  otlier  good  and  bad  qualities  he  has  no  more  sense  of  humor 
than  a  clam.  Thccarioons  did  him  no  harm  beyond  thedelinca- 
tion  of  his  own  folly,  and  if  be  had  laughed  them  off  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  it.  But  they  wounded  and  pricked  and 
stuck  like  chestnut-burrs.  He  writhed  under  their  sting:  they 
not  only  hurt  liis  pride,  but  offended  his  exaggerated  sense  of  the 
reverence  due  to  authority;  and  as  he  brooded  over  them  he 
studied  what  he  conceived  would  be  the  appropriate  remedy." 

The  result  was  that,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  governor,  Mr. 
Pennypacker  dwelt  on  what  he  considered  the  abuses  of  journal- 
ism and  urged  more  restrictive  legislation.  His  personal  griev- 
ance and  desire,  remarks  Mr.  Smith,  "chimed  in  with  the  feel- 


ings and  purposes  of  the  politicians."  They,  too,  "had  been 
caricatured,  and,  what  was  still  more  annoying  to  their  less  sen- 
sitive but  more  practical  natures,  their  schemes  of  spoliation  had 
been  exposed,  denounced,  and,  in  some  cases,  defeated  by  the 
inconsiderate  and  audacious  press."  And  so,  with  plans  well 
laid,  the  new  libel  bill  was  introduced  and  "rushed  through  both 
Houses  in  four  days,  without  any  hearing  and  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  constitutional  safeguard  requiring  three  separate  readings 
on  three  sei)arate  days  in  each  House."     Mr.  Smith  continues: 

"In  the  face  of  the  most  earnest  protests,  the  governor  signed 
the  bill  and  filed  it  with  an  explanatory  message,  which,  it  is 
safe  to  saj',  is  the  most 


CHARl.K.S  EMORY  SMITH, 

Who  declares  that  the  new  libel  law  is 
"one  of  the  most  infamous  measures  ever 
enacted  by  an  American  legislature." 


remarkable  paper  that 
ever  emanated  from  an 
executive.  In  its  blend- 
ing of  honest  resent- 
ment, of  personal  ven- 
om, of  misleading  half- 
truths,  of  unaccountable 
misstatement,  of  fantas- 
tic reasoning,  and  of  un- 
conscious buffoonery,  it 
is  unparalleled  among 
official  documents.  It 
was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  the  greatest  out- 
burst of  criticism  and 
caricature  which  has 
overwhelmed  any  man 
within  public  memory. 
The  governor  instantly 
became  the  target  of  a 
thousand  shafts  of  de- 
nunciation and  ridicule. 
Not  only  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  all  over  the 
country  his  act  and  his 
reasons  called  down  such 
a  storm  of  condemnation 
as  no  otlier  single  per- 
formance of  our  time  has  brought  upon  any  public  man.  The 
futility  of  the  law  for  its  avowed  object  of  suppressing  cartoon 
and  criticism  was  attested  in  the  most  general  and  vigorous  can- 
nonade of  both  in  the  whole  history  of  journalism." 

Of  the  law  itself,  Mr.  Smith  speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
lie  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of  the  New  York  .S'//« 
that  "  it  bears  on  its  face  the  aim  of  preventing  criticism  of  state 
officials,"  and  continues: 

"This  is  undoubtedly  its  design.  The  object  was  openly 
avowed  by  its  authors  and  sponsors.  They  sought  to  stifle  criti- 
cism and  prevent  exposure.  But.  .so  far  as  can  now  be  judged, 
their  skill  was  not  commensurate  with  their  purpose.  The  con- 
stitutional safeguard  for  a  free  printing-press  in  dealing  with 
public  affairs  stood  in  their  way,  and  they  did  not  know  how  to 
evade  it.  But  in  framing  their  bill  their  clumsy  hand  put  in 
provisions  of  the  most  serious  character,  and  a  critical  examina- 
tion does  not  justify  the  claim  that  it  only  codifies  the  law  as  it 
already  was.  It  introduces  the  new  principle  of  making  an 
article  actionable  where  there  is  no  libel,  provided  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  was  'negligence  in  the  ascertainment  of  facts  ' 
— that  is,  that  there  was  any  mistake  at  any  point.  The  obvious 
intent  is  to  make  a  newsjiaper  punishable  for  publishing  the 
essential  truth,  and  to  surround  the  jniblication  with  such  haz- 
ards as  to  deter  it  altogether.  If  this  object  could  be  carried  out 
it  can  readily  be  seen  how  it  would  serve  and  shield  wrong-doers 
throughout  the  State. 

"With  this  understanding  of  the  import  of  the  law,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  characterize  it  as  one  of  the  most  infamous 
measures  ever  enacted  by  an  American  legislature.  .  .  .  The 
viciousness  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  law  is  that  it  is  a  backward 
step,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  whole  course  of  libel  legislation  in 
other  States  :  that  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  terrorize  the  press 
and  stifle  jiublic  criticism  :  and  that  it  is  the  joint  product  of  per- 
sonal pique  and  public  piracy.     The  struggle  over  it  in  the  courts 
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SIGNALING   MAKS. 


MUST  LET  GO  SOMEWHEKi;. 


—  The  New  York  Press. 

DEMOCRATIC   TROUBLES  CARICATURED. 


—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


and  before  the  people  and  in  the  legislature  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  chapters  in  the  history  of  polit- 
ical progress. " 


MR.  BRYAN- AND  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC REORGANIZATION. 

I^'HE  future  of  the  Democratic  party  is  a  subject  of  wide  in- 
terest in  political  circles  just  now,  and  seems  likely  to  re- 
main so  for  some  time  to  come.  Who  is  to  be  the  next  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President?  Will  the  conservative  Democrats, 
represented  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  or  the  radical  Democrats,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bryan,  win  the  reins  of  party  supremacy  during 
the  months  ahead?  Is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Democratic 
part  J'  to  pursue  a  more  radical  or  a  more  conservative  policy? 
These  and  similar  questions  are  being  warmly  discussed  by 
papers  of  every  political  hue.  The  Springfield  RepJiblican 
(Ind.)  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  "the  nation  needs  now  more 
than  ever  an  opposition  leader  of  youth,  aggressiveness,  and 
power,  who  may  serve  as  a  foil  to  Mr.  Roosevelt "  ;  and  in  a 
recent  issue  it  pleads  with  Mr.  Bryan  to  abandon  "free  silver" 
and  adopt  the  "sane  opportunism  "which  might  give  to  him  that 
position  of  leadership.     It  declares  : 

"The  Nebraskan  holds  to  the  cadaver  of  free  silver  with  all  his 
might.  This  means  that  either  in  success  or  defeat  at  the  next 
national  convention  of  his  party,  Mr.  Bryan  will  continue  to  be 
bound  to  that  issue.  If  successful  in  dominating  the  conven- 
tion, he  would  make  free  silver  a  body  of  death  in  the  Democratic 
policy.  If  thrown  out,  by  the  final  authority  of  the  convention, 
from  party  leadership,  Mr.  Brj'an  would  find  himself  in  a  des- 
perate position  in  American  politics,  which  has  never  yet  shown 
tenderness  to  dead  issues  or  to  leaders  who  have  demanded  the 
impossible.  By  every  testimony  which  the  world  affords,  the 
rehabilitation  of  silver  is  out  of  the  question,  for  at  least  a  gener- 
ation  

"The  only  vital  political  radicalism  of  our  time  has  aspirations 
and  programs  in  which  the  bimetallic  question  has  no  place. 
Search  Europe,  and  where  is  there  a  popular  leader  who  gives  a 
moment's  thought  to  free  silver?  There  are  men  of  brains 
among  the  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  and  France.  Bebel 
and  Jaures  are  men  of  large  intellect  and  wide  reading.  Silver- 
ism  forms  no  part  of  their  policy.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the 
free-silver  cause  in  America  has  never  made  headway  among 


the  wage-earners  of  our  cities  ;  and  they  are  the  men  who  give 
strength  to  labor-unionism  and  must  be  reached  by  any  party  of 
political  radicalism  tliat  craves  a  future  in  America.  It  is  a  fact 
whose  significance  George  Fred  Williams,  at  least,  must  appre- 
ciate, even  if  Mr.  Bryan  can  not,  that  downright  socialism  has 
shown  more  capacity  for  growth  in  Massachusetts  than  ever  free 
silver  did.  Now  political  radicalism  in  this  country,  if  it  is  to 
make  j^rogress,  must  be  able  to  enlist  the  support  of  those  wage- 
earners  who  throng  the  cities  and  towns  of  that  great  Northern 
belt,  stretching  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  South,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  aristo- 
cratic and  dominated  by  caste  ideas  on  account  of  the  race  ques- 
tion, must  be  left  largely  out  of  the  equation.  The  radical 
Democracy  of  the  future,  as  a  political  force,  must  find  its  proper 
field  in  the  populous  North,  and  it  must  be  less  agrarian  and 
more  purely  industrialist  in  its  appeal  to  the  voters." 

To  this  ]\Ir.  Bryan  replies  (in  7 he  Comniotier)  : 

"While  the  editor  of  The  C6';«;«<?«(?r  appreciates  the  generous 
advice  given  him,  his  respect  for  TJie  Republican  compels  him 
to  answer  with  the  same  frankness  with  which  it  has  spoken. 
He  is  not  seeking  leadership.  Neither  is  he  concerned  about  his 
'political  position  in  future  j'ears  '  ;  no  man  is  in  position  to  do 
his  duty  who  is  controlled  by  the  ambition  to  be  a  leader  or  who 
is  always  looking  out  for  his  own  political  future.  Leadership  is 
not  secured  in  that  way,  neither  can  one  insure  his  political  posi- 
tion in  future  years  by  centering  his  thoughts  upon  his  own  in- 
terests. Nominal  leadership  in  a  party  is  determined  by  the 
action  of  the  convention,  but  leadership  in  thought  and  in  polit- 
ical action  is  entirely  independent  of  caucuses  and  conventions. 
He  leads  who  proposes  the  wisest  measures  and  defends  them 
with  the  strongest  argument.  No  one  can  see  the  truth  who 
constantly  gazes  at  himself.  Those  find  truth  who  seek  for  it — 
who  seek  not  casually  or  carelessly,  but  earnestly  and  constantly. 
The  best  evidence  that  one  can  give  of  his  faith  in  a  truth  is  to 
be  willing  to  suffer  for  it.  Christ  gave  utterance  to  a  principle 
of  wide  application  when  He  said  :  '  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  he  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.'  So  it 
may  be  said  of  truth.  He  whose  only  object  is  to  save  his  own 
political  life  will  lose  it,  and  will  deserve  to  lose  it,  but  he  who 
is  willing  to  lose  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  cause  or  a  principle, 
triumphs  with  the  cause  or  principle  to  wiiich  lie  adheres  ;  be 
grows  with  it  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  those  who  are  wedded 
to  it.  The  advocates  of  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  platforms 
have  shown  their  willingness  to  suffer  for  their  convictions. 
Why  should  they  pretend  a  confession  of  error  when  they  believe 
that  they  were  right?     Why  pretend  that  the  issue  is  past,  when 
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it  is  still  upon  lis,  and  must  remain?  Wiiy  ignore,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  offices,  a  fierce  conflict  between  money  and  manhood? 
Why  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  a  real  or  even  a  nomi- 
nal victory  can  be  won  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  people's  interest  to 
the  cold,  cruel,  and  merciless  dictation  of  monopolists  and  mag- 
nates, in  whom  love  of  money  has  extinguished  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood 

"Opportunism  is  a  good  or  bad  word  according  to  its  definition. 

'  it  means  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  one  to  change  his  princi- 
ples in  order  to  compass  individual  success,  it  is  a  most  offensive 
word  ;  if  it  means  that  one  employs  new  facts,  new  incidents, 
and  new  conditions  to  give  expression  to  his  principles,  it  is  an 
entirely  proper  word.  Every  man  and  every  party  must  utilize 
circumstances  and  conditions  to  advance  principles,  but  no  man 
or  party  can  justify  the  abandonment  of  principles  for  selfish 
gain." 


BLACKMAIL    BY   WALKING    DELEGATES. 

AN  astonishing  amount  of  corruption  in  the  New  York  labor 
movement  seems  to  have  been  revealed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  District-Attorney  Jerome.  Several  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Jerome  declared  before  the  Central  Federated  Union  that  evi- 
dence was  in  his  possession  showing  that  more  than  one  "walk- 
ing delegate"  in  New  York  City  was  using  his  position  to  line 
his  own  pockets.  He  has  followed  up  his  statement  by  securing 
the  arrest  of  Samuel  J.  Parks,  business  agent  of  the  House- 
smiths  and  Bridgemen's  Union,  and  of  Richard  Carvel,  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  Derrickmen,  Riggers,  and  Pointers'  Union. 
Both  men  are  charged  with  "extortion"  in  accepting  checks  to 
call  off  strikes.  It  appears  that  Parks  himself  admits  the  receipt 
of  $2,ooo  from  the  president  of  the  Hecla  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn, 
as  the  price  of  a  strike  settlement  in  April,  1903  ;  but  he  claims 
that  the  money  was  used  for  union  purposes.  The  district  attor- 
ney, on  the  other  hand, -alleges  that  this  is  "but  one  of  a  number 
of  similar  transactions  in  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  defendant  has  been  involved,"  and  declares  that  Parks  has 
accumulated  wealth  on  the  strength  of  his  trade-union  leader- 
ship. Mr.  Jerome  further  instances  the  case  of  a  recent  strike 
during  the  erection  of  the  Union  Club  building  in  New  York, 
charging  that  about  $17,000  was  subscribed  by  employing  cabi- 
net-makers and  decorators,  and  by  the  club  itself,  and  was  turned 
over  to  five  walking  delegates,  who  "deliberately  sold  out"  th" 
Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators'  Union. 

Tliese  revelation^  have  aroused  considerable  interest  through- 
out the  country.     The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says: 

"What  the  public  is  chiefly  concerned  with  is  the  moral  cer- 
tainty that  extortion,  bribery,  and  graft  are  altogether  too  com- 
mon in  the  sphere  of  union  activity.  In  the  words  of  District- 
Attorney  Jerome,  who  is  certainly  not  an  enemy  of  organized 
labor,  "tiie  bulk  of  labor  men  are  honest  and  desirous  of  doing 
the  right  thing.  The  trouble  is  that  the  executive  machinery  of 
organized  labor  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  only.'  Unfit, 
rash,  bigoted,  and  even  corrupt  men  are  too  often  elected  to 
office  and  entrusted  with  extraordinary  power.  Under  these 
circumstances,  blackmail  and  extortion  are  almost  inevitable. 
.  ,  .  Is  Chicago  free  from  this  evil?  One  likes  to  think  so,  Init 
the  facts  forbid,  and  some  cm|)loyers  could  doubtless  tales  unfold 
which  would  astonish  and  disgust  many  u  faithful  and  honest 
unionist.  Labor  must  learn  to  beware  of  the  glib  tongue  and  to 
elect  none  but  conservative  and  fair  men  to  office.  It  must  like- 
wise shackle  the  walking  delegate  and  deprive  him  of  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  his  present  'discretion.'  To  give  him  the 
power  to  call  a  strike  is  to  invite  corruption  and  tyranny." 

The  New  "^oxV  Journal  of  Commcrit'  comments: 

"What  is  conspicuously  shown  by  this  revelation  is  the  need 
of  reform,  not  only  in  the  methods  of  labor-unions  in  this  city, 
but  in  the  methods  of  employers  in  dealing  with  them,  and  it  is 
time  for  honest  and  fair-minded  men  on  both  sides  to  join  their 
forces  to  put  down  the  abuses  which  are  costing  both  so  dearly 
and  inflicting  immense  loss  ujion  the  whole  community.     The 


unions  must  discard  the  aggressive  and  arrogant  leaders  who 
have  forced  themselves  to  the  front,  and  put  in  their  places  men 
of  intelligence  and  reason,  capable  of  dealing  with  the  business 
questions  involved  in  their  relations  with  capitalists  and  dis- 
posed to  be  fair  and  just.  They  must  seek  to  avoid  conflicts  and 
not  to  cause  them,  to  promote  the  processes  of  industry  and  in- 
terchange and  not  interrupt  and  hinder  them,  to  preserve  the 
conditions  of  prosperity  and  not  destroy  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  useless  for  employers  to  seek  to  extirpate  the  unions 
and  to  prevent  labor  organization.  But  they  must  insist  upon 
dealing  with  them  only  on  sound  principlesand  take  a  firm  stand 
against  unreasonable  demands  and  illegal  and  unjust  methods." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  \.3)&q$,  the  view  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  labor  movement  is  singularly  free  from  corrupt  influences. 
It  says : 

"  Why  should  more  be  expected  of  the  walking  delegates, 
often  needy  workingmen,  than  is  expected  of  other  men  in  a  like 
representative  or  judiciary  cajiacity?  Is  their  temptation  to  suc- 
cumb to  corrupting  influences  any  less  than  that  of  members  of 
state  legislatures  and  city  councils?  When  a  workingman  ac- 
quires influence  as  a  leader  and  organizer  among  his  fellows,  it 
has  long  been  the  policy  of  industrial  corporations  to  win  him 
over  to  their  own  service  by  hook  or  by  crook.  A  few  years  ago 
John  Jarrett  was  a  prominent  organizer  of  the  iron  and  steel 
workers  in  Pittsburg,  but  he  soon  obtained  more  profitable  em- 
l)loyment  under  the  Tinplate  Association,  which  made  him  a 
useful  agent  to  distribute  campaign  funds  where  tiiey  would  do 
the  most  good  in  Congressional  districts  represented  by  Demo- 
cratic opponents  of  sj)oliatory  duties  on  tin-plate.  There  are 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  but  they  are  a  good  deal  more 
rare  than  is  imagined.  The  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  labor  is  so 
rare,  in  fact,  that  there  is  an  evident  purpose  to  give  as  much 
^clat  and  dramatic  effect  as  possible  to  this  case  of  Walking- 
Delegate  Samuel  Parks." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

A  .Sof  111  Carolina  citizen  was  killed  by  an  exploding:  soda-fountain. 
Soda-waler  is  effective  whether  applied  externally  or  internally. —  Tlu  At- 
lanta Journal. 

SIN'CE  the  development  of  the  scandals  in  the  Post-Office,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  (Jeorge  Washington's  face  on  the  postage-stamps  looks  so  red. —  The 
Haltimore  American. 

Any  one  who  will  look  over  the  illustrated  journals  will  appreciate  at 
once  that  President  Roosevelt  has  also  made  sure  of  the  solid  vote  of  the 
photographers. —  The  Chicago  Xe-^vs. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  Springfield  speech,  government  is  neither  for 
the  rich  nor  the  poor,  but  the  rich  have  a  certain  advantage  of  being  able 
to  contribute  to  the  campaign  fund. —  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  Hoi.L  of  bills  stopped  a  bullet  which  struck  a  Chicago  man  in  the 
breast,  thus  saving  his  life.  Yet  there  are  reckless  people  who  will  go 
right  ahead  day  after  day  without  a  roll  of  bills  on  their  persons.— 7"/t^ 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

Governor  Hailev  of  Kansas  announces  that  he  will  appoint  no  one  to 
office  who  has  not  a  bank  account.  This  is  an  unreasonable  rule  indeed. 
How  are  some  men  to  get  bank  accounts  till  after  they  are  appointed  to 
office  ?—  The  I'rovidence  Journal. 

It  is  understood  that  Postmaster-General  Payne,  in  recognition  of  the 
energy,  fearlessness,  and  determination  with  which  he  has  run  down  the 
post-office  frauds,  will  be  offered  the  position  of  chief  of  the  secret  service 
of  the  Russian  empire.—  The  .\i~.v  )"'/*  I-A'fninf^  /\ut . 


How  THE  WORLD  LOOKS  lO  A 
COLLF.OF.  MAN  JUST  BEFORE  GRAD- 
UATING, 


AND     IHE    WAV    IT    LOOKS    A    YEAR 
AFrER. 

—  The  A'erv  i'orh  Times. 
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THE   OLD    EPIC    AND   THE   NEW. 

'  I  'HE  latest  addition  to  the  "English  Men  of  Letters  Series" 

*■  is  the  biography  of  Robert  Browning,  written  by  G.  K. 
Chesterton.  The  book  is  likely  to  make  something  of  a  literary 
sensation.  People  will  either  greatly  admire  or  greatly  con- 
demn, for  the  writer  has  not  bound  himself  by  any  of  the  old- 
time  judgments.  What  he  has  brought  to  view  is  the  fact  that 
literary  material  is  endlessly  rich  when  to  it  is  brought  a  mind 
capable  of  seeing  new  things. 

A  number  of  quotable  subjects  might  be  taken  from  the  book, 
but  perhaps  the  freshest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  compre- 
hensive, as  revealing  both  the  character  of  Browning's  genius 
and  the  resultant  character  ot  his  greatest  achievement,  is  the 
biograplier's  comment  on  "The  Ring  and  the  Book." 

Mr.  Chesterton  asserts  that  the  essence  of  "'J'he  Ring  and  the 
Book"  is  that  it  is  the  great  epic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  be- 
cause it  is  the  great  epic  of  the  enormous  importance  of  small 
things.  The  supreme  difference  that  divides  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book  "  from  all  the  great  poems  of  similar  length  and  largeness 
of  design  is  precisely  the  fact  that  all  these  are  about  affairs 
commonly  called  important,  and  "The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  is 
about  an  affair  commonly  called  contemptible.     Homer  says : 

"I  will  show  you  the  relations  between  man  and  heaven  as  ex- 
hibited in  a  great  legend  of  love  and  war,  which  shall  contain 
the  mightiest  of  all  mortal  warriors  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
mortal  women."  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  says :  "I  will 
show  j-ou  the  relations  between  man  and  heaven  by  a  tale  of 
primeval  sorrows  and  the  voice  of  God  out  of  a  whirlwind." 
Vergil  says :  "I  will  show  you  the  relations  of  man  to  heaven  by 
the  tale  of  the  origin  of  the  greatest  people  and  the  founding  of 
the  most  wonderful  city  in  the  world."  Dante  says:  "I  will 
show  you  the  relations  of  man  to  heaven  by  uncovering  the  very 
machinery  of  the  spiritual  universe,  and  letting  you  hear  as  I 
have  heard  the  roaring  of  the  mills  of  God."  Milton  says:  "I 
will  show  you  the  relations  of  man  to  heaven  by  telling  you  of 
the  very  beginning  of  all  things,  and  the  first  shaping  of  the 
thing  that  is  evil  in  the  first  twilight  of  time."  Browning  says  : 
"I  will  show  you  the  relations  of  man  to  heaven  by  telling  you  a 
story  out  of  a  dirty  Italian  book  of  criminal  trials,  from  which  I 
select  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  completely  forgotten." 

Browning  is  taken  by  Mr.  Chesterton  to  be  the  supreme  em- 
bodiment of  his  time — a  time,  by  the  way,  in  all  of  whose  move- 
ments may  be  discovered  the  apotheosis  of  the  insignificant ; 
that  is,  insignificant  in  its  most  general  sense.  In  line  with  him 
are  others,  such  as  Maeterlinck,  Zola,  George  Meredith,  and 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  have  "ceased  to  believe  certain  things  to  be 
important  and  the  rest  to  be  unimportant."  The  author  proceeds 
with  .some  humor  to  assert  that  "they  all  have  become  terribly 
im.pressed  with,  and  a  little  bit  alarmed  at,  the  mysterious 
powers  of  small  things  ;  their  difference  from  the  old  epic  poets 
is  the  whole  difference  between  an  age  that  fought  with  dragons 
and  an  age  that  fights  with  microbes."  The  following  paragraph 
amplifies  and  illuminates  this  idea  : 

"This  tide  of  the  importance  of  small  things  is  flowing  so 
steadily  around  us  upon  every  side  to-day,  that  we  do  not  sufK- 
cienth'  realize  that  if  there  was  one  man  in  English  literary  his- 
tory who  might  with  justice  be  called  its  fountain  and  origin, 
that  man  was  Robert  Browning.  When  Browning  arose,  litera- 
ture was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Tennysonian  poet.  The 
Tennysonian  poet  does  indeed  mention  trivialities,  but  he  men- 
tions them  when  he  wishes  to  speak  trivially;  Browning  men- 
tions trivialities  when  he  wishes  to  speak  sensationally.  Now 
this  sense  of  the  terrible  importance  of  detail  was  a  sense  which 
may  be  said  to  have  possessed  Browning  in  the  emphatic  man- 
ner of  a  demoniac  possession.     Sane  as  he  was,  this  one  feeling 


might  have  driven  him  to  a  condition  not  far  from  madness. 
Any  room  that  he  was  sitting  in  glared  at  him  with  innumerable 
eyes  and  mouths  gaping  with  a  story.  There  was  sometimes  no 
background  and  no  middle  distance  in  his  mind.  A  human  face 
and  the  pattern  on  the  wall  behind  it  came  forward  with  equally 
aggressive  clearness.  It  may  be  repeated,  that  if  ever  he  who 
had  the  strongest  head  in  the  world  had  gone  mad  it  would  have 
been  through  this  turbulent  democracy  of  things.  If  he  looked 
at  a  porcelain  vase  or  an  old  hat,  a  cabbage  or  a  puppy  at  play, 
each  began  to  be  bewitched  with  the  spell  of  a  kind  of  fairyland 
of  philosophers;  the  vase,  like  the  jar  in  the 'Arabian  Nights,' 
to  send  up  a  smoke  of  thoughts  and  shapes  ;  the  hat  to  produce 
souls,  as  a  conjurer's  hat  produces  rabbits  ;  the  cabbage  to  swell 
and  overshadow  the  earth,  like  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  ;  and 
the  puppy  to  go  off  at  a  scamper  along  the  road  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Any  one  who  has  read  Browning's  longer  poems  knows 
how  constantly  a  simile  or  a  figure  of  speech  is  selected,  not 
among  the  large,  well-recognized  figures  common  in  poetry,  but 
from  some  dusty  corner  of  experience  ;  and  how  often  it  is  char- 
acterized by  smallness  and  a  certain  quaint  exactitude,  which 
could  not  have  been  found  in  any  more  usual  example.  Thus, 
for  instance.  Prince  Hohensteel-Schwangan  explains  the  psycho- 
logical meaning  of  all  his  restless  and  unscrupulous  activities  by 
comparing  them  to  the  impulse  which  has  just  led  him,  even  in 
the  act  of  talking,  to  draw  a  black  line  on  the  blotting-paper 
exactly  so  as  to  connect  two  separate  blots  that  were  already 
there.  This  queer  example  is  selected  as  the  best  possible  in- 
stance of  a  certain  fundamental  restlessness  and  desire  to  add  a 
touch  to  things  in  the  spirit  of  man.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Browning  thought  of  the  idea  after  doing  the  thing  him.self, 
and  sat  in  a  philosophical  trance  staring  at  a  piece  of  inked  blot- 
ting-paper, conscious  that  at  that  moment,  and  in  that  insignifi- 
cant act,  some  immemorial  monster  of  the  mind,  nameless  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  spiri- 
tual sea." 

A  second  great  distinction  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Chesterton  be- 
tween the  older  epic  poet  and  Robert  Browning  is  that  in  one 
the  poet  did  all  the  talking  and  in  the  other  the  people  of  the 
epic  are  the  speakers.  "The  poet  in  his  ancient  office  held  a 
kind  of  terrestrial  day  of  judgment,  and  gave  men  halters  and 
halos.  Browning  gives  men  neither  halter  nor  halo;  he  gives 
them  voices."  To  state  this  leads  logically  to  the  statement  of 
the  second  aspect  in  which  "The  Ring  and  the  Book"  is  the 
great  epic  of  the  age.     Says  Mr.  Chesterton  : 

"It  is  the  great  epic  of  the  age  because  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  belief,  it  might  almost  be  said  of  the  discovery,  that  no  man 
ever  lived  upon  this  earth  without  pos.sessing  a  point  of  view. 
No  one  ever  lived  who  had  not  a  little  more  to  say  for  himself 
than  any  formal  system  of  justice  was  likely  to  say  for  him.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  entirely  the  application  of 
this  principle  would  revolutionize  the  old  heroic  epic,  in  which 
the  poet  decided  absolutely  the  moral  relations  and  moral  value 
of  the  characters.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  Homer  had  writ- 
ten the  'Odyssey  '  on  the  j)rinciple  of  'The  Ring  and  the  Book  '  ; 
how  disturbing,  how  weird  an  experience  it  would  be  to  read  the 
story  from  the  point  of  view  of  Antinous!  Without  contradict- 
ing a  single  material  fact,  without  telling  a  single  deliberate  lie, 
the  narrative  would  so  change  the  whole  world  around  us  that 
we  should  scarcely  know  we  were  dealing  with  the  same  place 
and  people.  The  calm  face  of  Penelope  would,  it  may  be,  begin 
to  grow  meaner  before  our  eyes,  like  a  face  changing  in  a  dream. 
She  would  begin  to  appear  as  a  fickle  and  selfish  woman,  pass- 
ing falsely  as  a  widow,  and  playing  a  double  game  between  the 
attentions  of  foolish  but  honorable  young  men,  and  the  fitful  ap- 
pearances of  a  wandering  and  good-for-nothing  sailor-husband  ;  a 
man  prepared  to  act  that  most  well-worn  of  melodramatic  roles, 
the  conjugal  bully  and  blackmailer,  the  man  who  uses  marital 
rights  as  an  instrument  for  the  worst  kind  of  wrongs.  Or,  again, 
if  we  had  the  story  of  the  fall  of  King  Arthur  told  from  the 
standpoint  of  Mandred.  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  word  or 
two  ;  in  a  turn,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  we  should  find  our- 
selves sympathizing  with  the  efforts  of  an  earnest  young  man  to 
frustrate  the  profligacies  of  high-placed  paladins  like  Lancelot 
and  Tristram,  and  ultimately  discovering,  with  deep  regret  but 
unshaken   moral   courage,  that   there  was   no  way  to  frustrate 
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them,  except  by  overthrowing  the  cold  and  priggish  and  inca- 
pable egotist  who  ruled  the  country,  and  the  whole  artificial  and 
bombastic  schemes  which  bred  these  moral  evils.  It  might  be 
that,  in  spite  of  this  new  view  of  the  case,  it  would  ultimately 
appear  that  Ulysses  was  really  right  and  Arthur  was  really  right, 
just  as  Browning  makes  it  ultimately  appear  that  Pompilia  was 
really  right. 

"But  any  one  can  see  the  enormous  difference  in  scope  and 
--^•''^ciilty  between  the  old  epic  which  told  the  whole  story  from 
one  man's  point  of  view,  and  the  new  epic  which  can  not  come 
to  its  conclusion  until  it  has  digested  and  assimilated  views  as 
paradoxical  and  disturbing  as  our  imaginary  defense  of  Auliuous 
and  apologia  of  Mandred." 


A    DRAMATIC    INVASION   THAT    FAILED. 

IT  would  appear  that  certain  preconceived  and  deeply  rooted 
ideas  in  regard  to  things  artistic  coming  from  America  pos- 
sess the  popular  mind  in  Germany  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Ger- 
man critic  who  would  praise  an  American  play  or  picture  must 
do  so  in  the  r61e  of  an  apologist.  At  least  this  is  the  impression 
conveyed  by  Christian  A.  Luhnow,  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston 
Transcript  (June  3) ,  dated  from  Berlin.  Mr.  Luhnow  makes 
the  recent  failure,  on  the  Berlin  stage,  of  David  Belasco's  play, 
"Du  Barry,"  the  text  for  what  he  has  to  say  on  more  general 
subjects.     But,  first,  we  quote  concerning  the  fate  of  the  play  : 

"With  much  flourishing  of  the  advertising  trumpets  and  with 
the  feuilletons  of  the  daily  newspapers  devoting  columns  to  the 
'Sensationsstucke  '  produced  on  the  American  stage,  the  Theater 
des  Westens  boldly  produced  David  Belasco's 'Du  Barry  '  the 
other  night,  with  Frau  Helene  Odilon,  a  talented  actress,  in  the 
leading  rAle  of  Countess  Du  Barry.  It  was  David  Belasco's 
debut  upon  a  Berlin  stage,  and,  in-  fact,  '  Du  Barry  '  is  the  first 
genuine  American  dramatic  product,  supposed  to  represent  the 
highest  standard  of  dramatic  development  in  young  America, 
which  has  found  its  way  to  the  continental  European  stage. 

"By  common  consent,  Berlin's  critics  agreed  the  following 
morning  that  dramatic  art  in  tlie  United  States  is  still  in  swad- 
dling-clothes, and  that  when  the  dramatic  situations  are  not  ludi- 
crous they  are  pathetic — but  not  the  pathos  that  the  author 
intended  to  convey.  Whereas  the  management  of  the  Theater 
des  Westens  had  promised  itself  crowded  houses  and  an  ava- 
lanche of  gold  as  the  fruit  of  its  enterprise  in  opening  its  doors 
to  the  'American  dramatic  invasion.'  there  was  an  empty  void  of 
seats.  At  one  fell  swoop  the  Berlin  critics,  whom  Sudermann 
characterized  as  i)arbarians  and  raw,  dealt  a  deathblow  to  the 
American  drama  on  the  German  stage." 

The  following  apology,  published  in  its  program  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  theater  even  before  the  storm  of  denunciation 
had  been  let  loose,  is  significant  and  illuminating: 

"We  still  cherish  a  prejudiceagainst  American  art.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  can  hear  them  say,  'And  must  this  come  too,' 
when  we  recall  the  sky-.scrapersof  Ciiicago,  the  ugly  architecture 
of  the  cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  transatlantic  theatri- 
cal pieces  with  which  we  have  already  become  acquainted.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  we  have  been  aroused  to  cntluisiasm  in  this  very 
playhouse  but  a  short  time  ago  when  Miss  Sarah  Duncan,  of 
California,  appeared  before  us  and  succcede<l  in  elevating  to 
ideality  and  the  esthetic  the  most  sensual  of  all  forms  of  art- 
dancing.  It  showed  us  that  even  in  the  country  across  the  ocean, 
with  its  enmity  for  all  hne  forms  of  art  and  its  dilettanteism  in 
art,  they  are  beginning  to  awaken  thoughts  and  ideals  which  are 
new  to  even  the  old  lands  of  culture  on  this  side.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  fitting  for  an  old  Prussian  squire  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  teach  the  cowl)oy  there  how  to  manipu- 
late the  lasso?  Yet  it  is  true  that  former  Prussian  guard  officers 
and  lieutenants  grace  New  York  restaurants  as  waiters  to-day. 
Perhaps  the  spirit  of  culture  is  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
and  grows  there  just  as  the  steer  is  raised  in  the  far  West  and 
we  receive  canned  beef  from  the  New  World.  Wc  wish  to  say 
herewith  that  whoever  wants  to  portray  art  in  America  may  do 
it  witliout  much  effort.  Do  they  not  avail  themselves  over  there 
of  the  extracts  of  our  labors  in  art  and  culture?     For  they  are 


standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  ten  thousand  years  of  old-world 
culture.  That  explains  tiie  fact  that  we  may  see  a  Miss  Duncan 
reviving  the  Hellenic  terpsichorean  art  and  the  Greek  ideals,  and 
also  explains  the  fact  that  in  David  Belasco  America  may  boast 
of  its  own  Victorien  Sardou." 

Even  this  did  not  soften  the  hearts  of  the  Berlin  critics,  who 
could  see  in  the  play  only  an  example  of  "American  .sensational- 
ism." Furtlier,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Charles  Frohman.  about  a 
year  ago,  closed  a  contract  with  a  local  theatrical  agency  for  the 
right  to  produce  American  dramatic  triumphs  upon  the  German 
stage,  but  that  nothing  ever  came  of  the  scheme: 

"None  of  the  acknowledged  first-class,  much  less  the  second- 
and  third-class,  playhouses  of  Berlin  would  sacrifice  its  renown 
by  o{>ening  its  portals  to  American  sensationalism.  Grave 
councils  were  held  by  the  directors  and  their  assistants.  But  they 
agreed  that  the  German  public  looked  upon  America  not  as  a 
country  from  which  to  import  dramas  and  high-class  plays,  but 
as  the  country  from  which  Germany  obtained  its  lard,  preserved 
meats,  petroleum,  and  Yankee  notions." 

Even  Miss  Duncan's  dancing,  already  referred  to,  suffered  at 
last,  Mr.  Lulinow  tells  us,  from  the  popular  incredulity  in  regard 
to  anything  artistic  from  America: 

"Miss  Sarah  Duncan,  who  achieved  her  triumphs  recently  on 
the  stage  of  the  Theater  des  W^estens,  is  a  Californian  by  birth. 
Graceful  and  willowy  in  action,  Miss  Duncan  succeeded  in  ex- 
hibiting her  new  terpsichorean  art,  her  dance  interpretations  of 
Chopin  and  other  masters  of  musical  composition,  with  such 
refinement  and  grace  that  she  was  proclaimed  the  creator  of  a 
new  art.  The  same  Berlin  critics  who  denounce  Belasco's 'Du 
Barry  '  went  into  ecstasy  over  Miss  Duncan's  art.  For  three 
hours  Miss  Duncan  danced  before  them  and  was  able  to  hold  and 
sustain  their  interest  and  admiration.  Birt  to-day  there  is  hardly 
a  low-class  music  hall  or  burlesque  theater  in  Berlin  which  is  not 
producing  'Duncan-can'  dances,  and  there  is  no  comic  paper 
which  has  not  poked  its  rather  vulgar  cartoons  at  Miss  Duncan. 
'An  American  teaching  us  anything  ideal,  or  revealing  to  us  a 
new  art !  Banish  the  thought.'  That  was  finally  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Berlin  public  opinion  of  Duncanism." 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Berlin  Annual 
Art  Exhibition,  there  was  a  corner  devoted  to  American  pictures. 
In  the  opening  address,  this  exhibit  was  "spoken  of  in  awed 
tones  as  a  new  infant  arrival  and  as  something  to  be  carefully 
nursed  and  tolerated."  Turning  again  to  other  phases  of  art, 
the  blind  prejudice  of  the  public  is  in  some  instances  justified, 
writes  Mr.  Luhnow,  by  "  the  examples  displayed  here  as  typical  "  : 

"Last  night,  for  example,  Philip  Sousa  and  his  band  appeared 
at  the  Philharmonic  Hall  for  an  engagement  of  ten  concerts. 
There  may  be  those  who  know  that  a  Boston  Symphony,  a  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra,  and  other  high-class  musical  institutions 
exist  in  the  United  States.  But  the  vast  majority  are  made  to 
labor  under  the  impression  that  Sousa  typifies  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  American  musical  standards.  Even  such  a  distin- 
guished body  of  musicians  as  the  committee  of  the  Wagner 
Memorial  Association  shares  this  impression.  For  Sousa  has 
been  invited  to  interpret  American  musical  standards  at  the  in- 
ternational festival.  At  the  local  theaters  where  the  'cake- 
walk  '  is  the  rage  just  now.  this  is  gravely  described  as  the  na- 
tional music  of  the  Americans,  and  'coon  .songs  '  are  advertised 
in  the  show-windows  as  the  shrine  at  which  the  best  American 
talent  worships  and  draws  inspiration." 

To  quote  again  : 

"There  is  always  a  ring  of  condescension  when  (iernian  com- 
mentators or  critics  dwell  upon  American  artistic  institutions  or 
invasions.  The  feuilletons  bring  spicy  stories  intended  to  illumi- 
nate the  ludicrous  features  of  American  artistic  endeavors  strug- 
gling i'l  an  aroma  of  illiteracy,  factory  smoke,  and  the  scent  of 
lard. 

"The  greatest  Americans  in  the  popular  German  eye  are  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Thomas  Edison,  Roosevelt,  Buffalo  Bill,  and 
the  march  king  Sousa.  M.irk  Twain  is  very  much  quoted  as  the 
greatest  humorist.  The  iMxikstalis  are  filled  with  trashy'  Ameii- 
kanischc  '   novels  full  of  excitement  and  wild-West  adventure. 
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For  public  taste  liere  demands  such  products  and  looks  elsewhere 
for  its  higher  intellectual  food.  The  only  recognition  accorded 
the  American  stage  are  the  '  knock-about  '  and  acrobatic  '  turns  ' 
at  the  Wintergarten.  the  Apollo,  and  Passage  theaters.  From 
these  tlie  masses  here  obtain  their  judgment  of  American  theat- 
rical standards  and  amusements.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  not  one  of  the  critics  could  summon  up  enough  courage  to 
say  a  word  in  praise  of  Belasco's  '  Du  Barry  '  as  a  work  of  dra- 
matic strength  and  strong  situations." 


TOLSTOY   ON    LITERARY   TOPICS. 

A  WRITER  in  the  St.  Petersburg  .\'o7u>j'i'  I'/f/nya  given  an 
interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Count  Tolstoy's  country 
home  and  a  conversation  with  the  famous  author  on  literary  topics 
of  the  day.  Of  the  new  dramas  of  Gorky  and  Chekhoff,  the  lit- 
erary disciples  and  followers  of  Tolstoy,  the  master  had  a  very 
unfavorable  opinion.     He  is  quoted  as  saying : 

'"At  the  Bottom'  [Gorky's  latest  play,  of  which  a  summary 
has  appeared  in  The  Literary  Digest]  did  not  appeal  to  me. 
I  have  told  Gorky  that  for  a  drama  one  must  have  a  dramatic 
situation,  while  in  his  pieces  this  essential  element  is  wanting. 
In  fact,  I  can  not  comprehend  the  contemporary  theater.  I  do 
not  understand  Chekhoff's  plays,  for  example.  Why  should  he 
undertake  to  show  us  on  the  stage  how  three  young  women  find 
life  dull  and  tedious?  I  have  been  reading  about  Octave  Mir- 
beau's  new  play.  'Business  is  Business  '  [' Les  Affaires  sont  les 
Affaires  '].  Here  we  have  a  truly  dramatic  situation.  I  rate 
this  writer  very  highly.  He  reminds  me  of  Maupassant.  His 
is  a  bold,  strong,  and  genuine  talent,  in  which  you  feel  the  qual- 
ity and  the  spirit  of  the  Gaul.  The  French  have  not  a  little  sen- 
timentality and  sensuality,  but  they  also  have  vigorous,  brilliant 
thinkers,  who  indeed  guide  and  control  the  currents  of  Western 
thought  and  literary  activity.  I  may  name  Anatole  France, 
whom  I  admire  greatly." 

Count  Tolstoy  was  led  to  discuss  the  types  of  the  tramp,  beg- 
gar, and  semi-criminal  outcast  to  which  Russian  fiction  now  as- 
signs so  important  a  place.  He  found  fault  with  Gorky's  one- 
sided characterization  of  this  genus.  Cruelty  is  not,  he  said,  the 
chief  trait  of  these  gentry.  He  had  studied  them  and  had  found 
them  good-natuied,  frank,  and  philosophical.  He  had  urged 
Gorkj'  to  emphasize  this  quality  and  to  show  that  these  people 
are  wholly  free  from  the  sense  of  false  shame  or  irrational  fear — 
that  they  can  rise  without  much  difficulty,  having  firm  ground 
under  their  feet.  Tho"at  the  bottom,"  they  never  lose  their 
equanimity,  and  realize  perfectly  that  tiieir  destiny  is  in  their 
own  hands.  They  may  be  pitied,  says  Tolstoy,  but  to  help  them 
unduly  is  to  encourage  them  to  remain  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
good  neither  for  them  nor  for  society.  —  Translation  tnade for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Main  Argument  Against  Realism.— In  a  favor- 
able review  of  Prof.  Bliss  Perry's  book,  "A  Study  of  Prose  Fic- 
tion " — a  review  in  which  Professor  Perry's  judgment  as  a  critic 
is  spoken  of  as  "generally  unerring  " — The  At/ieficzinn  (London) 
says : 

"The  main  argument  against  such  work  as  Zola's,  and  that  of 
others  of  that  school  who  exactlj*  conform  to  its  philosophy,  is 
somewhat  deeper  than  any  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Perry.  It  is 
that  the  art  of  fiction  is  not  analytic,  but  synthetic.  In  a  novel 
we  are  not  invited  into  a  dissecting-room  or  a  laboratory,  a  point 
which  the  author  evidently  sees  when  he  states  that  such  analyti- 
cal work  'fails  to  give  us  the  image  of  palpitating,  radiant  life.' 
Art  is  creative,  and  we  require  for  it  not  a  scalpel,  but  a  brush 
or  a  pencil — a  pen,  if  you  will.  No  doubt  before  the  synthetical 
part  of  the  writer's  work  analysis  is  often  necessary;  but  with 
the  great  masters  this  is  not  so.  The  synthetic  process  of  evolv- 
ing, building  up,  and  sustaining  a  character  is  obviously  instinct- 
ive. One  can  not  suppose  that  Thackeray  first  took  to  pieces 
Becky  Sharp,  or  Dickens  Pickwick.  It  is  the  unconscious  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination  that  has  produced  the  best  works  of 
fiction." 


THE   STORY    OF  COLERIDGE'S   ELDEST  SON. 

A  PERSONALITY  of  which  (lecting  glimpses  are  caught  in 
various  volumes  of  memoirs,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
of  Tennyson,  is  that  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
great  poet  and  philosophizer.  A  pathetic  interest  has  always 
attached  to  the  son,  and  in  making  public  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letters  and  verses  of  his,  Mr.  J.  K.  Hudson  recounts  the 
facts  of  his  brilliant  but  ineffectual  career. 

Hartley  was  born  near  Bristol  in  179^),  but  his  boyhood  was 
passed  at  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  his  father  sharing  the  house  with 
the  Southeys.     Mr.  Hudson  writes  (in  Temple  Bar,  April)  : 

"Physically,  Hartley  Coleridge  was  of  diminutive  and  awk- 
ward appearance,  scarcely  more  than  five  feet  high,  with  unusu- 
ally small  head,  clumsy  shoulders,  and  small  hands  and  feet. 
He  had,  however,  beautiful  hair  and  brilliant,  flashing  eyes. 
His  hair  grew  prematurely  gray,  and  was  quite  white  before  his 
death  in  1849,  in  his  fifty-third  year.  His  brother  tells  us  that  he 
early  acquired  the  gait  and  appearance  of  advanced  age.  His 
later  portrait  shows  a  broad  forehead  backed  by  a  mane  of  abun- 
dant silver  hair,  strongly  marked  brows,  and  alert  eyes.  The 
face  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  wide  nose  and  broad  weak 
mouth. 

"Wilkie's  portrait  of  him  at  the  age  of  ten  shows  a  shapely 
head,  with  dark  hair,  delicate  ears,  oval  face,  rather  high  eye- 
brows, and  wide-open  pensive  eyes.  The  prevailing  expression, 
which  gives  the  portrait  its  value  and  charm,  is  that  dreaminess 
which  above  all  characterized  the  child  Hartley." 

We  are  told  that  he  was  of  a  sensibility  so  extreme  and  beyond 
his  control  that  he  "could  not  open  a  letter  without  trembling." 
His  father  speaks  of  him  at  the  age  of  seven  as  follows : 

"A  strange,  strange  boy,  an  utter  visionary;  like  the  moon 
among  thin  clouds,  he  moves  in  a  circle  of  light  of  his  own  ma- 
king ;  he  alone  is  a  light  of  his  own.  He  has  no  vanity,  no  pride, 
no  resentments  ;  and  tho  very  passionate,  I  never  yet  saw  him 
angry  with  anybody.  Tho  seven  years  old,  he  is  the  merest 
child.  His  dispositions  are  very  sweet,  he  is  a  great  lover  of 
truth  and  of  the  finest  moral  nicety  of  feelings,  yet  a/ways 
dreaming." 

During  his  early  childhood.  Hartley's  mind  was  tormented  by 
subtle  metaphysical  problems.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  used  to  be 
"in  an  agony  of  thought,  puzzling  himself  about  the  reality  of 
existence."  He  soon  displayed  a  surprising  eloquence  and  effec- 
tiveness in  conversation,  and  a  wide  grasp  of  facts.  Yet  always, 
we  are  told,  the  fantastic  world  of  his  imagination  tended  to 
eclipse  for  him  the  world  of  reality.  When  describing  this  wa- 
king dream-world  in  which  he  delighted,  "he  appeared  absolutely 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  his  narratives  and  unconscious  of  the 
process  of  invention." 

He  went  to  Oxford  in  1815,  where  his  "dov.'nward  declension" 
was  dated.  Rev.  A.  Dyce's  description  of  him  at  this  time  is 
quoted : 

"I  remember  him  as  a  young  man  who  possessed  an  intellect 
of  the  highest  order,  with  great  simplicity  of  character  and  con- 
siderable oddity  of  manner.  His  extraordinary  power  as  a  con- 
verser  (or  rather,  a  declaimer)  procured  for  him  numerous  invi- 
tations to  what  are  called  at  Oxford  "wine  parties. "  He  knew 
that  he  was  expected  to  talk,  and  talking  was  his  delight.  Lean- 
ing his  head  on  one  shoulder,  turning  up  his  dark  bright  eyes, 
and  swinging  backward  and  forward  in  his  chair,  he  would  hold 
forth  by  the  hour  (for  no  one  wished  to  interrupt  him)  on  what- 
ever subject  might  have  been  started — either  of  literature,  poli- 
tics,  or  religion — with  an  originality  of  thought,  a  force  of  illus- 
tration, and  a  facility  and  beauty  of  expression  which  I  question 
if  any  man  then  living,  except  his  father,  could  have  surpassed." 

Continuing  his  own  account,  the  writer  in  Temple  Bar  says: 

"  He  was  dowered  with  the  melancholy  of  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, and  was  subject  to  fits  of  unreasoning  despondency.  He 
said  once,  'I  have  even  heard  a  voice,  yes,  not  like  a  creation  of 
the  fancy,  but  an  audible  and  sensuous  voice,  foreboding  evil  to 
me';  in  such  a  mood  his  youthful  poem  'Presentiment'  was 
composed.     His  failure  to  win  the  Newdigate  induced  a  depres- 
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sion  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  occasion  ;  indeed,  he  dated 
from  this  event  his  'downward  declension,  impotence  of  will, 
and  melancholy  recklessness."  He  confesses,  'It  was  tlie  first 
time  I  sought  relief  from  wine." 

"The  Oriel  Fellowship  was  as  usual  grained  in  tlie  lirst  in- 
stance for  a  probationary  period  of  twelve  months.  During  tliis 
time  Hartley,  sliy  and  diffident  yet  proud  and  defiant,  felt  under 
a  kind  of  espionage  against  which  he  weakly  rebelled.  His  Bo- 
hemian habits  offended  the  clerical  decorum  of  the  Common 
Room,  and  were  deemed  higiily  undesirable  in  a  resident  Fellow. 
None  of  his  new  associates  appear  to  have  welcomed  him  with 
the  sympathy  which  might  have  broken  down  the  barrier  of  his 
supersensitive  .shyness,  or  to  have  read  his  character  or  felt  his 
winning  charm,  or  had  any  inkling  of  his  inherent  purity  and 
religious  feeling. 

"...  His  faults  were  glaring  enough,  from  unpuncluality 
and  disregard  of  the  niceties  of  college  etiquette,  to  occasional 
intemperance,  failure  as  a  tutor,  and  views  on  politics,  religion, 
and  university  discipline,  which  were  certainly  liberal  xind  ap- 
peared at  times  revolutionary.  The  very  brilliance  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  conversational  gilts  made  the  possible  influence  of 
this  reputed  eitjaiit  terrible  all  the  more  dangerous;  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  matter  was  tliat  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
probation  Hartley  was  deprived  of  his  F"ellowship,  mainly  on 
the  ground  of  intemperance,  while  receiving  a  solatium  of  ^^300." 

The  remainder  of  his  life  is  described  as  a  record  of  brilliant 
beginnings  and  promise  unfulfilled: 

"The  little  rift  within  the  lute — that  infirmity  of  will  which  he 
inherited  perhaps  from  his  father — became  increasingly  appar- 
ent. Literary  works  were  projected  and  begun,  but  soon  aban- 
doned ;  an  attempt  at  schoolmasteriiig  at  Ambleside  proved,  as 
indeed  he  foresaw  from  the  first,  a  failure  ;  the  thought  of  taking 
holy  orders  was  abandoned  as  presumptuous.  In  manj'  respects 
he  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  work  of  a  country  clergyman, 
but  he  very  rightly  judged  liimself  precluded  by  his  besetting 
infirmity  from  entering  upon  it.  For  neither  reason  nor  religion 
availed  to  shake  oflf  permanently  the  tyranny  of  the  habit  of  in- 
temperance which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  on  him.  Yet  the 
sweetness  and  purity  of  his  nature  remained  undimmed  ;  he  was 
deeply,  unaffectedly  religious;  and  herein  lies  the  pitiful  trag- 
edy of  his  life.  .  .  ,  He  lived  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
economy,  spending  his  time  largely  in  reading,  meditation,  and 
writing.  Of  the  literary  outcome  of  these  quiet  years — alas  !  too 
scanty — it  is  no  part  of  the  present  sketch  to  attempt  any  elabo- 
rate criticism.  In  poetry  his  performance  was  sadly  inadequate 
to  his  gifts.  Unstable  as  water,  the  cur.se  of  Reuben  lay  on 
him.  The  lines  on  November,  displaying  a  Shakespearian  fancy 
and  beauty  of  diction,  and  the  fragment  of  a  drama  on  Prome- 
theus prove  him  to  have  acquired  early  a  mastery  of  the  tech- 
nique of  verse;  but  he  was  deficient  in  constructive  and  dramatic 
power,  and  above  all  he  lacked  the  strenuous,  persistent  applica- 
tion without  which  the  greater  achievements  of  poetry  are  im- 
possible." 


THE    IRISH    LITERARY    REVIVAL. 

CERTAIN  plays,  representative  of  the  Celtic  revival  in  litera- 
ture, have  recently  been  produced  in  New  York.  This 
leads  an  anonymous  writer  in  Harper' s  Weekly  (June  6)  to  say 
some-thing  in  definition  of  the  neo-Celtic  movement, of  wliicli  "  we 
have  as  yet  no  clear  idea  in  this  country,"  altho  in  England  it 
,has  "for  .some  time  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  vital  forces  in  the  literature  of  our  common  language."  We 
'[iiote  : 

"The  work  of  the  neo-Cellic  school  has  certain  elements  of  the 
highest  value,  which  we  have  almost  lost  the  habit  of  associa- 
ting with  literature:  enthusiasm  for  pure  beauty,  a  .sense  of  the 
invisible,  the  spiritual  significance  of  life,  and  a  keen  feeling  for 
the  life  revealed  through  nature,  as  an  intimation  of  divinity. 
It  would  be  almost  ludicrous  to  speak  of  these  qualities  in  con- 
nection with  anything  which  is  at  present  being  written  in  this 
country  ;  and  we  are  at  Ic.ist  as  far  from  the  liigh  excellence  of 
style  which,  more  even  than  its  spiritual  content,  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  luo-Celtic  school.      H<»th  for  purity  of 


form  and  fineness  of  substance  the  work  of  these   Irish  writers 
stands  alone  in  English  literature  to-day." 

The  poets  of  this  school,  the  writer  claims,  excel  in  the  quality 
of  subtle  verbal  music,  beside  which  "most  of  the  modern  verse 
produced  in  England  and  America  seems  crude  and  rhetorical, 
lacking  the  genuine  poetic  transmutation."     He  continues  . 

"Again,  the  nature-sense  of  the  neo-Celtic  school  is  jmre  and 
penetrating.  We  know  how  the  nature-sense  rose  and  fell  in 
English  i)oetry,  beginning  with  the  sweet  freshness  of  Chaucer, 
the  close  and  profound  observation  of  Shakespeare,  and  gradu- 
ally crystallizing  in  the  mere  formalism  of  the  Augustans,  whose 
nature  was  painted  at  second-hand,  and  largely  from  imported 
models.  A  genuine  nature-.sense  was  restored  by  Burns,  and 
developed  by  Wordsworth.  Tennyson  is  full  of  the  love  of  wild 
things,  full  of  minute  and  curious  observation.  Along  this  line 
also,  the  young  Irish  writers  have  attained  great  truth  and 
depth,  their  feeling  of  nature  being  quickened  by  the  loveliness 
and  pensive  sadness  of  tlieir  native  land,  where  there  is  a  deli- 
cacy of  life  in  growing  things,  and  a  poeticquality  of  atmosphcie 
not  quite  like  anything  else  in  the  world. 

"Even  more  characteristic  is  the  sense  of  the  spiritual  in  life, 
the  intuition  of  man  as  an  immortal,  which  everywhere  inspires 
the  work  of  these  Irish  writers.  The  poems  of  G.  W.  Russell 
are  full  of  a  fervor  that  is  apostolic,  an  aspiration  recalling 
Saint  Francis  or  the  '  Imitation, '  and  yet  worlds  away  from  the 
conventional  religious  jioetry.  let  us  say  of  the  type  of  Words- 
worth's '  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.'  " 

Allho  the  myths  of  (iicece  ami  Rome  have  been  worn  thread- 
bare as  literary  material,  and  Wagner  has  exploited  the  old 
Norse  Sagas,  there  remains  in  Gaelic  legendry,  it  is  claimed, 
material  no  less  rich,  which  is  gradually  being  woven  into  the 
woof  of  modern  writing  by  the  neo-Celtic  school.  "Poems  like 
the  '  Wanderings  of  Ossian'  are  but  songs  before  sunrise  of  this 
Gaelic  renascence,  ores  from  a  rich  and  nearly  untouched  mine." 


NOTES. 


Kkvikwi.ng  !i  new  "  l>ifo  and  I-etters  of  Kil>;ar  Allan  Poe,"  by  Prof.  James 
A.  Harrison  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder  writes 
(in  The  Critic^  June):  "Kdgar  Allan  Poe  is  ttie  inost  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque figure  in  American  letters;  Hawthorne  comes  next;  Whitman 
follows.  These  three  great  writers  struck  out  on  original  lines  and  made 
their  own  audiences.  Of  the  three,  Poe  is  decidedly  the  most  picturesque, 
because  of  his  weaknesses  and  misfortunes." 

A  WRITER  in  The  Pilfriim  (June)  expresses  surprise  that  Emerson  should 
have  aroused  the  intellectual  enthusiasm  that  he  has  among  his  contem- 
poraries, considering  the  aloofness  of  his  attitude  toward  the  stirring 
practical  questions  of  his  day.  "He  touched  the  great  question  ot  human 
slavery  but  vaguely,  and  expres.sed  for  the  devoted  men  like  Garrison  and 
Phillips,  who  had  consecuited  their  lives  to  its  destruction,  only  the 
amused  toleration  with  which  a  well-paid  professor  of  Greek  to-day  might 
look  out  upon  the  war  against  monopoly,  wage  slavery,  or  child  labor." 

A  WRITER  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  number  of  names  well 
known  in  current  literature  to  be  found  on  the  list  of  the  Princeton  fac- 
ulty. He  mentions,  among  others.  Prof.  Waller  A.  WrckofT.  President 
Wood  row  Wilson,  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Profs.  George  McLean  Har- 
per, Winihrop  More  Daniels,  John  Huston  Finley  (now  president  of  the 
College  t>f  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  youngest  college  president  in 
America),  Howard  Crosby  Hutler,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Hullon.  He  also 
notes  the  fact  that  "most  of  the  members  of  the  Princeton  faculty  who 
write  literature  were  students  under  Dr.  McCosh." 

SllERlKF  (;UT1IR1E,  K.C.,  contributes  to  the  Scots  I.a;v  Times  some  remi- 
niscences of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  a  lawyer,  and  also  of  his  early 
college  days.  The  sheriff  writes  :  "None  of  us  who  were  his  companions 
at  college,  in  and  out  c)f  the  Speculative  Society,  prognosticated  Steven- 
son's great  future.  Shame  on  us!  Vet,  in  mitigation,  I  may  urge,  first, 
our  knowledge  of  his  delicate  health;  secon.l,our  ignoramc  of  his  capacity 
for  hard  work  ;  and,  third,  the  mask  of  flightincss  and  flippancy,  in  talk 
and  conduct,  which  Stevenson  loved  to  assume.  'To  shirk,  not  to  strive,' 
was  his  own  description  of  man's  chief  end  at  college.'  " 

A  CiiKAoo  school  principal  named  Wntt  has  been  mercilessly  exposing 
the  intellectual  and  literary  deC.ciencies  of  William  .Shakespeare.  Here  is  A 
part  ot  his  indictment  :  "His  [Shakespeare's]  wit  is  of  a  slim  order  He  is 
cheap  punster,  and  I  hate  punsters.  He  makes  his  jokes  of  a  shadv  charac- 
ter. His  language  is  behind  the  times  Students  are  misled  and  injured 
by  the  bad  grammat,  bad  spelling.  an<l  liad  morals  set  forth  in  his  books. 
His  plavH  .ire  full  of  what  we  now  recognize  as  errors  of  speech."  More- 
over, Mr.  Watt  would  incite  the  Dutch,  the  Irish,  the  French,  and  the 
Scotch  against  the  use  in  the  pul)lic  scliools  of  the  works  of  this  "much 
overrated  "  playwright,  who,  he  tells  us,  has  gratuitously  insulted  these 
races. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


FIRST   IMPRESSIONS   OF   A    CURED    BLIND 

MAN. 

'I  '  H IC  ijifl  of  sijjlit  to  a  man  l)<>rn  blind  is  raro  enongh  to  be  of 
^  interest  to  ail,  and  the  first  acts  and  impressions  of  one 
who  has  thus  newly  gained  the  use  of  his  eyes  have  always  been 
studied  witli  special  eagerness  by  physiologists  and  psycholo- 
gists. Of  a  recent  case  in  Scotland,  the  operating  surgeon,  Dr. 
A.  M.  Ramsay,  has  contributed  a  very  full  account  to  T/ie  Laucei 
(Lomion),  which  is  abstracted  as  follows  in  T/ie  Scicjitijic 
American  (June  6)  : 

"The  patient,  aged  thirty  years,  blind  from  birth,  was  brouyht 
to  the  Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Institution  on  February  24,  1903. 
He  had  been  allowed  to  run  about  as  he  pleased,  no  attempt  to 
educate  him  having  ever  been  made.  He  became,  however,  so 
familiar  with  the  country  district  (a  few  miles  from  Glasgow)  in 
which  he  resided  that  he  could  go  about  without  the  slightest 
fear;  and  his  hearing  was  so  acute  that  he  knew  at  once  if  there 
was  anything  unusual  on  a  road  along  which  he  was  walking, 
and  thus  he  never  had  any  dilTiculty  in  keeping  himself  out  of 
danger.  As  he  passed  along  a  road  he  could  tell  a  wall  from  a 
hedge  by  the  sound  of  the  air  coming  through  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  latter.  He  could  easily  go  on  an  errand  to  any 
house  in  his  native  village,  tor  the  resonance  of  his  footfall — 
quite  different  in  sound  when  he  was  passing  a  building  from 
what  it  was  when  he  was  opposite  an  open  spate— enabled  him, 
perfectly  familiar  as  he  was  with  his  surroundings,  to  count  the 
houses  as  he  passed,  and  thus  to  turn  corners  and  finally  to  stop 
at  the  one  which  he  wanted 

"The  [)atient  was  quite  unable  to  distinguish  objects,  altho  he 
could  tell  day  from  night  and  could  easily  perceive  a  light  and 
locate  it  accurately  ;  he  seemed  to  have  had  no  perception  of 
bright  colors 

"For  about  ten  days  after  the  operation  on  the  left  eye  the  pa- 
tient appeared  to  be  quite  dazed  and  could  not  realize  that  he 
was  seeing.  The  first  thing  he  actually  perceived  was  the  face 
of  the  house  surgeon.  He  said  that  at  first  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was  that  he  .saw,  but  that  when  Dr.  Stewart  asked  him  to  look 
down,  the  sense  of  hearing  guided  his  eve  straight  to  the  point 
whence  the  sound  came,  and  then,  recalling  what  he  knew  from 
having  felt  his  own  face,  he  realized  that  this  must  be  a  mouth, 
and  that  he  must  be  looking  at  a  face.  Once  he  properly  under- 
stood what  vision  meant  he  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  his 
extraordinarily  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  everything  that  he  was  told.  He  was  quite  ignorant  of 
color,  but  learned  to  distinguish  hues  very  quickly.  .  .  .  Unlike 
Locke's  blind  man,  who  imagined  that  'scarlet  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,'  he  does  not  seem  to  connect  any  distinct 
ideas  with  particular  colors,  except  that  he  said  that  red  gave 
him  a  feelingof  pleasure  and  that  the  first  time  he  saw  yellow  he 
became  so  sick  that  he  thought  he  would  vomit.  The  latter  feel- 
ing, however,  has  never  recurred. 

"  He  rapidly  learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  figures,  and 
he  will  soon  be  able  to  read  and  to  reckon.  From  the  very  first 
he  saw  everything  in  its  actual  position,  showing  that  the  retinal 
inversion  of  a  picture  is  interpreted  psychically  without  any 
education^ 

"  He  could  count  accurately  after  he  had  looked  at  objects  one 
by  one,  and  seemed  to  derive  much  help  in  his  calculations  by 
pointing  with  his  finger.  Here  again  he  seemed  to  translate 
touch  into  v'sion  and  to  arrive  at  a  perception  of  the  whole 
through  the  perception  of  the  individual  parts.  He  can  not  take 
things  in  at  a  glance.  He  does  not  see  the  passers-by  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  quickly.  He  looks  most  intently  and 
moves  his  head  backward  and  forward  and  from  side  to  side,  as 
if  trying  to  get  a  view  of  them  all  round  before  he  can  make  uj) 
his  mind  what  he  is  seeing;  in  a  room,  however,  he  can  distin- 
guish things  much  more  quickly.  With  any  complex  outline, 
however,  or  group  of  outlines,  he  still  has  considerable  difficulty. 
tho  pictures  are  no  longer  to  h.im,  as  they  were  at  first,  mere 
masses  of  confused  color. 

"He  was  able  to  estimate  size  and  distance  more  readily  than 
might  have  been  anticipated,  altho  he  said  that  he  felt  that  if  he 


were  out  of  doors  by  himself  he  would  be  '  wandered. '  From 
the  lime  he  got  out  of  bed  after  the  operation  he  could  guide  him- 
self with  ease  through  a  doorway  and  walk  about  on  the  level, 
but  he  had  considerable  difficulty  111  ascending  a  stair,  because 
the  steps  seemed  so  high  that  to  begin  with  he  raised  his  foot 
much  farther  than  was  necessary  and  without  meaning  to  do  so 
went  up  two  steps  at  a  lime.  .  .  .  Before  the  operation  he  could 
guide  him.self  fearlessly  through  a  ward  without  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  be<ls  or  any  other  obstacle  that  might  be  in  the 
way  ;  but  since  he  has  been  al)le  to  .see  he  says  that  he  lias  lost 
all  that  feeling  of  confidence,  and  when  his  eyes  are  shut  he  is 
afraid  to  move  and  is  impelled  to  open  them  to  ascertain  where 
he  is  going — so  much  so  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  would  do 
if  he  again  became  blind. 

"When  he  is  requested  to  look  in  any  particular  direction,  he 
is  unable  to  cau.se  the  ocular  muscles  to  do  what  he  wishes,  and 
the  balls  oscillate  and  one  or  the  other  turns  inward 

"The  functional  activiiy  of  the  optic  nerve  since  the  cataracts 
were  removed  is  very  remarkable  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  purposeless  muscular  movements.  Disuse  has  crippled  the 
function  of  the  latter,  but  seems  to  have  had  but  little  effect  on 
the  activity  of  the  former." 


DOES    WEIGHT    DEPEND    ON    TEMPERATURE? 

THE  daily  press  tells  us  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  by  Professor  Babcock,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity there,  which,  if  the  report  be  true,  will  revolutionize  our 
ideas  of  gravitation.  He  is  said  to  have  proved,  among  other 
things,  that  the  weight  of  a  body  increases  as  its  temperature 
falls.  Professor  Babcock  is  a  chemist  of  repute,  but  it  should  be 
added  that  he  makes  no  authoritative  statement  of  his  results  or 
inferences,  so  that  we  must  rely  for  our  information  solely  on 
the  statements  made  by  the  newspaper  correspondents.  Few 
scientific  men  will  consider,  therefore,  that  the  matter  is  in  such 
form  as  to  warrant  much  serious  comment.  However,  altho  Pro- 
fessor Babcock  has  not  yet  spoken  officially,  he  is,  we  are  assured, 
responsible  for  the  following  interview,  which  appears  in  The 
Sun,  (New  York,  May  17)  : 

"'My  discovery  will  not  change  the  practical  work  of  chemis- 
try, tho  it  aflfects  it,  and  my  conclusions  and  data  depend  upon 
certain  differences  in  weight  between  ice  and  water  when  the  ice 
is  melted.' 

"  In  explanation  of  the  reason  why  Dr.  Babcock  engaged  in  the 
experiments  which  led  to  his  scientific  discovery,  he  said  :  'In 
chemistry  and  physics  there  are  a  great  many  discrepancies  in 
the  constants,  places  where  the  theory  does  not  explain  the  fact ; 
and  this  led  me  to  a  series  of  experiments  that  indicated  that 
bodies  change  weight  when  their  molecular  structure  changed. 

"  'In  order  to  demonstrate  this  to  my  satisfaction,  I  carried  on 
these  experiments  for  a  period  covering  over  twenty-five  years. 
For  a  long  time  the  results  were  most  unsatisfactory,  but  three 
or  four  years  ago  I  commenced  working  with  ice  and  water  and 
then  found  that  my  theory  was  well  founded.  I  believe  that  the 
elements  all  have  a  common  origin,  and  the  difference  in  atomic 
weights  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  and  kind  of 
energy  they  possess. 

"'The  lighter  elements  are  endowed  with  the  most  energy. 
Hydrogen,  for  instance,  has  the  greatest  amount  of  energy,  and 
is  the  lightest  element.  I  believe  further  that  the  ether  repre- 
sents one  extreme  ;  that  is  to  say,  is  matter  endowed  with  prac- 
tically an  infinite  energy  and  has  no  weight;  at  least  it  is  so 
light  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  weigh  it. '  " 

Professor  Comstock,  director  of  Washburn  Observatory,  is 
reported  to  have  said  : 

"By  means  of  experiments  of  greater  accuracy  than  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  hitlierto,  Professor  Babcock  has  shown  that 
half  a  ton  of  ice  weighs  more  than  the  water  obtained  from  melt- 
ing this  quantity  of  ice. 

"This  is  a  fact  of  first-rate  importance  in  our  ideas  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  In  endeavoring  to  estimate  its  exact  bearing 
upon  chemical  theory.  Professor  Babcock  has  advanced  the  view 
that  what  he  has  shown  to  be   true  for  water  in  solid  and  liquid 
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states  is  generally  true  for  other  substances,  and  has  built  upon 
this  generalization  some  far-reaching  theories." 

Another  of  Professor  Babcock's  colleagues,  Prof.  H.  L.  Rus- 
sell, is  reported  to  have  expressed  confidence  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  experiments  ko  far  con- 
cluded.    He  said  : 

"I  believe  his  discovery  to  be  fully  as  important  as  the  New- 
tonian law  of  gravitation  and  even  broader  than  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  The  exactitude  and  accuracy  of  his  ex- 
periments so  far  can  not  be  questioned.  When  tiie  data  of  Dr. 
Babcock's  discovery  are  given  to  the  world,  as  they  will  be  during 
th^  summer,  they  will  command  the  attention  of  .scientists  and 
chemists." 


ART   AND    INSTANTANEOUS   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

''T^HE  average  artist  has  no  love  for  the  ordinary  photograph, 
^  and  as  for  the  instantaneous  print,  it  makes  him  meta- 
phorically foam  at  the  mouth.  And  yet  it  seems  probable  that 
while  instantaneous  pictures  will  never  replace  the  idealizations 
of  the  artist,  they  are  well  worth  his  study.  His  pictures  must 
be  so  put  together  that  they  will  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
illusion  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  and  while,  of  course,  this 
illusion  may  simply  be  the  result  of  long  practise  on  the  artist's 
part,  it  may  also  be  heightened  by  scientific  observation  and 
analysis.  And  in  the  instantaneous  picture  we  may  observe 
natural  facts  that  are  hidden  from  the  unaided  eye.  These 
points  are  well  brought  out  in  a  recent  lecture  on  "The  Photog- 
raphy of  Movement  and  its  Relations  with  Art, "  delivered  before 
the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  by  M. 
Etienne  Wallon,  and  reviewed  in  Cosmos  (May  16)  by  ^I.  E. 
Herichard.     Says  this  writer: 

"The  instantaneous  photograph,  by  fixing  a  transient  attitude 
tliat  the  eye  can  not  seize,  constitutes  for  the  scientist  a  docu- 
ment of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  it  is  in  general  a  picture 
absolutely  devoid  of  attractiveness,  except  in  the  case  of  quiet 
attitudes.  For  these,  the  character  of  instantaneousness  is  mini- 
mized ;  while  in  the  contrary  case  we  have  before  our  eyes  the 
'odious  instantaneous  picture,'  suspending  movement — making 
immobility  by  combining  movement  with  what  we  may  term 
'contra-movement.'  It  then  certainly  merits  the  scorn  that  the 
artist  feels  for  photography 

"In  tlie  beginning,  the  pictures  obtained  in  tliis  way  caused 
surprise,  as  they  appeared  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  what  the 
work  of  the  artists  had  taught  us,  especially  regarding  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  horse  in  motion.  The  ideas  once  accepted  were  not 
based  on  observation.  When  a  running  horse  passes,  we  see, 
not  a  definite  image,  but  an  ensevible.  .  .  .  The  images  of  mo- 
tion that  satisfy  our  visual  instincts  are  furnished  by  memory, 
as  the  painter  has  fixed  them  on  his  canvas.  ...  At  the  present 
day  the  exact  attitudes  are  more  generally  adopted.  ...  A  cu- 
rious fact  is  that  tradition  was  not  uniform  among  the  artists  of 
antiquity;  for  instance,  Phidias,  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
has  represented  horses  whose  attitudes  are  perfectly  in  accord 
with  the  result  furnished  by  the  scientific  observation  of  move- 
ment. In  like  manner,  certain  figures  on  Trajan's  column  and 
some  of  the  runners  ornamenting  an  anticjue  vase  are,  according 
to  Dr.  Marcey,  exactly  represented 

"So  far  as  human  movements  are  concerned,  the  discordance 
between  the  representations  of  art  and  scientific  observation  is 
less.  It  exists  only  in  the  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  his  sur- 
roundings. Dr.  Paul  Richer  remarks  that  artists  do  not  repre- 
sent men  walking  simply  and  naturally;  they  show  them  to  us 
walking  with  some  determined  purpose.  Tlie  movements  of 
their  sowers  or  runners  may  often  seem  to  us  improbable;  but 
tlie  artist  answers  tliat  these  movements  have  been  adapted  to  a 
special  act.  .  .  .  All  jjliasus  of  motion  are  not  good  to  take  for 
models  ;  those  thr.t  are  too  transitory  must  be  avoided. 

"The  partisans pf  i)hotograpliy — of  rigorous  representation — 
would  be  very  wrong  to  deny  to  i)ainters  tire  right  of  interpre- 
ting and  idealizing  nature;  and  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
ought  not  to  deform  movement  to  the  point  of  formally  contra- 


dicting the  truth  ;  the  wonderful  means  of  instruction  furnished 
them  by  chronopliotography  must  not  be  disdained.  The  artist 
must  fix  on  his  canvas  the  unconscious  synthesis  made  by  our 
eyes  of  the  motions  that  they  perceive.  .  .  .  Judiciously  em- 
ployed, instantaneous  photograpliy  is  far  from  being  the  menace 

to  art  that  some  people  believe 

"The  photograph  can  in  many  cases  give  the  illusion  of  move- 
ment ...  if  the  position  chosen  is  precisely  that  selected  by 
artists  with  so  much  care.  M.  Wallon  concludes  that  the  api)ar- 
ent  conflict  between  tiic  arts  of  design  and  photography  will 
soon  be  at  an  end." — Translalion  tnade  for  The  Litkkarv 
Digest. 


DISEASE    IN    METALS. 

CHANGES  in  hardness,  strength,  or  elasticity  in  certain 
metals  may  be  due  to  conditions  analogous  to  disease  in 
organic  tissues,  according  to  some  German  metallurgists.  Ac- 
cording to  The  American  Iiri'entor,  the  theory  of  the  di.sease 
of  metals  has  been  so  far  accepted  in  Germany  that  the  imperial 
navy-yard  at  Wilhelmshafen  sends  metals  regularly  tj  the 
'autopsy  room  and  dissecting  tables  '  of  Professor  Heyn,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  new  investigation.     That  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"'Who  knows,'  asked  Dr.  Bechhold  in  summinguphis  studies. 
'  if  metallurgy  will  not  soon  create  a  new  and  vastly  important 
branch  for  itself — the  branch  of  producing  inoculating  material 
for  metals,  which  shall  change  their  temper  and  form  swiftly  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  slow  processes  of  forging  and  tempering 
that  obtain  to-day?  ' 

"Professor  Heyn  has  been  studying  the  changes  in  iron  under 
all  grades  of  temperature,  and  he  holds  that  the  metal  passes 
through  various  stages  of  disease  that  produce  structural  changes 
just  as  cells  change  in  form,  size,  and  position  in  the  forms 
commonly  called  organic.  He  heated  copper  in  order  to  find  why 
that  metal  suffers  from  overheating,  and  his  conclusion  is  that 
it  becomes  poisoned  with  copper  protoxid,  which  so  sickens  it 
that  its  structure  changes  and  partially  breaks  down. 

"The  metallurgists  have  joined  the  chemists  in  erasing  the 
line  which  divides  all  substances  into  organic  and  inorganic — just 
as  the  line  between  animal  and  plant  life  has  been  expunged. 
The  German  metallurgists  have  come  to  speak  as  a  matter  of 
course  of  the  life  that'  unfolds  itself  in  steel  under  various  tem- 
peratures that  are  applied  to  it  in  working  it. 

"Poison  this  steel  with  hydrogen  or  hydrogenous  matter  and 
you  sicken  it  so  decidedly  that  it  gets  into  a  condition  where  it 
is  as  brittle  as  if  it  had  been  ruined  in  tempering. 

"Pure  glycerin  can  not  be  frozen  by  ordinary  means,  even  if 
they  produce  a  temperature  as  low  as  20°  below  zero,  until  a  bit 
of  glycerin  that  has  already  been  frozen  is  introduced.  But  as 
soon  as  this  crystal  of  frozen  glycerin  is  in,  the  rest  of  the  glycerin 
begins  to  freeze.  This  process  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
inoculating  an  inorganic  substance  with  crystals  in  order  to  breed 
in  it  the  condition  of  crystallization. 

"Professor  Bredig  found  the  pointof  infection  in  the  crumbling 
tin  roof  of  the  Council  House  at  Rothenburg,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease, now  known  as  tin  pest,  had  spread  to  a  near-by  roof.  If 
some  of  the  gray  ])owder  of  tin  that  has  happened  to  disintegrate 
should  attach  itself  to  the  .sound  tin,  the  disease  then  communi- 
cates itself  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the  metal." 


A  Crab's  Queer  Weapons.— A  curious  habit  of  a  crab 
of  the  Maldive  Archipelago  is  noted  by  a  recent  writer,  M.  Bor- 
radaile,  who.se  book  on  this  region  is  reviewed  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (April  i8).  This  creature  uses  live  sea-anemones 
as  weapons,  or  perhaps  as  trajis  to  secure  its  food — the  exact  pur- 
pose is  as  yet  obscure.  Says  the  writer,  describing  this  interest- 
ing crustacean : 

"It  is  a  small  crab  of  the  geiuis  Meii\i—a.  new  species,  having 
been  described  in  1900  by  M.  Borradaile  under  the  name  of 
Melia  tessellata.  This  crab  lives  among  the  branches  of  coral, 
ami.  as  Richter  noted  in  1880.  it  is  never  .seen  without  a  small 
sea-anemone  in  each  claw.     Invariably,  when  met,  it  is  provided 
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with  its  two  anemones,  one  in  the  right  claw,  one  in  the  left,  and 
it  moves  about  in  this  way,  with  its  double  burden.  Why?  We 
do  not  know.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the  crab  holds  the 
anemone  voluntarily  ;  it  is  held  in  the  claw,  not  tixedon  it.  And 
when  it  is  taken  away,  the  crab  seizes  it  again  if  it  can;  other- 
wise it  goes  and  finds  another.  It  appears  to  be  satisfied  only 
when  its  two  claws  are  thus  occupied,  aitlio  occasionally  a  Melia 
is  met  with  empty  claws.  What  is  the  rea.son  for  this  curious 
habit  of  the  species?  Does  the  crab  use  the  anemones  as  a  means 
of  defense?  May  not  the  stinging  cells  of  the  anemones  protect 
it  against  some  enemy?  Or  does  it  use  them  as  devices  for  fish- 
ing, causing  them  to  grasp  victims  that  come  in  contact  with 
their  tentacles?  We  do  not  know.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  crab's  claws  are  weak  and  frail  ;  they  could  hardly  serve  un- 
assisted as  means  of  defense.  And  when  attacked  he  defends 
hiniself  by  stretching  out  the  anemones  in  the  adversary's  direc- 
tion. Here  is  an  ancient  habit  whose  origin  and  e.xact  object  are 
not  apparent.  It  is  wortii  noting  ;  we  know  few  cases  of  animals 
that  use  tools,  especially  living  tools." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literakv  Dkjest. 


HOW   WAS  PETROLEUM    FORMED? 

UNTIL  recently,  it  was  almost  universally  believed  that  pe- 
troleum was,  like  coal,  derived  from  fossil  vegetation  or 
possibly  from  animals  or  fishes  of  .some  long  past  age.  Now  it 
is  asserted  by  many  scientific  men  that  it  may  not  be  of  organic 
origin,  but  may  be  due  to  subterranean  chemical  action.  Some 
recent  chemical  experiments  appear  to  lend  support  to  this  new 
theory.     Says  Cosmos  (May  23)  : 

"On  May  26,  1902,  Messrs.  Sabatier  and  Senderens  reported  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  series  of  investigations  the  results  of 
which  showed  that,  starting  with  acetylene  and  lij-drogen,  we 
may,  by  the  aid  of  finely  divided  metals — nickel  and  its  related 
metals — obtain  liquid  similar  to  petroleum. 

"These  syntheses  have  led  the  authors  to  give  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  natural  petroleum.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  admit  that  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  are  found, 
diversely  distributed,  alkaline  or  alkaline-earthy  metals,  as  well 
as  the  carbids  of  these  metals.  Water,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  former,  sets  free  hydrogen  ;  witli  tlie  latter,  acetylene.  The 
two  gases,  in  variable  proportions,  meet  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron 
— metals  widely  diffused  in  nature — and  give  rise  to  reactions 
that  furnish  the  various  known  kinds  of  petroleum.  This  ex- 
planation is  in  harmony  with  the  theories  of  Berthelot  and 
MendelutT. 

"The  theory  that  asserts  the  organic  origin  of  petroleum  is 
opposed  also  by  M.  E.  Coste.  It  does  not.  he  believes,  rest  on  a 
single  well-established  geologic  fact,  nor  on  the  observation  of 
present  phenomena.  His  arguments  are  thus  summed  up  in  Le 
Genie  Civil: 

"  The  distillation  of  organic  matter  may  have  produced  deposits 
such  as  those  of  coal  and  the  bituminous  schists,  since  these  de- 
posits were  contemporaneous  with  an  intense  degree  of  plant- 
life  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  explain  why  deposits  of  petroleum  and  of 
natural  gas,  if  they  have  the  same  origin,  are  not  abundant  in 
the  rocks  of  the  same  epoch  and  are  found  oftenest,  on  the  con- 
trar}-,  in  strata  earlier  than  the  carboniferous  epoch,  when  vege- 
table life  was  less  flourishing.  On  the  other  hand,  as  life  has 
been  continuous  on  the  earth  since  the  carboniferous  period,  we 
should  find  petroleum  in  all  the  later  strata,  and  we  even  ought 
to  be  able  to  observe  its  formation  at  the  present  time.  Now 
this  is  not  the  case.  To-day,  in  all  cases  where  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  takes  place,  it  is  so  complete  and  so  swift  that 
it  is  ended  before  its  burial  in  the  earth  and  the  mineral  part 
alone  remains — ashes,  shells,  bones.  It  must  have  always  been 
so ;  we  find  in  certain  strata,  it  is  true,  shells  containing  petro- 
leum, but  this  is  in  quantity  much  more  considerable  than  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  living  organic  matter  that  they  once 
contained,  and  in  this  case  the  surrounding  rock  is  also  strongly 
impregnated.  Rocks  and  shells  have  been  impregnated  at  the 
same  time  and  later  than  the  deposit. 

'  The  formation  of  coal  is  the  only  process  that  can  be  followed 
by  organic  matter ;  it  has  taken  place  at  all  times,  even  before 


the  Carboniferous  Age,  as  is  proved  by  the  small  deposits  of  car- 
bonized matter  found  in  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  strata;  and 
it  may  also  be  observed  at  tiie  present  day  in  lignite  and  peat. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  maintain  that  petroleum  comes  from  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  coal,  allho  the  two  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  same  place;  such  distillation  would  produce  deposits  of 
coke  or  ashes,  which  have  never  been  observed. 

"To  sum  up,  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  petroleums  is  demon- 
strated by  the  impossibility  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are 
led  by  asserting  their  organic  origin." — Translation  made  for 
The  LrrEKAKY  Dicest. 


HOW  THE 


EUCALYPTUS  STORES   UP 
ENERGY. 


\  TvL  trees  and  plants  are  siorers  of  the  sun's  energy,  but  all 
•^^*-  do  not  possess  this  property  in  an  equal  degree.  The 
eucalyptus  appears  to  have  it  in  greater  measure  than  other 
trees,  as  was  first  noted  in  1882  by  D.  E.  Hutchins,  of  Cape  Col- 
ony, and  Sir  A.  Brandis.  Mr.  Hutchins  has  been  again  direct- 
ing attention  in  Nature  to  this  feature  of  the  tree,  which  he  be- 
lieves will  make  it  more  valuable  as  a  fuel  than  coal.  Says  The 
Scientific  American  Sitpplement,  in  an  abstract  of  his  article  : 

"According  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  a  eucalypt  plantation  in  tropical 
mountains,  such  as  in  South  Africa,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, stores  up  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  solar  energy  received 
on  the  unit  of  area,  and  it  is  considered  much  cheaper  in  some 
parts  of  Cape  Colony  to  plow  up  the  land  and  plant  a  forest  of 
quick-growing  trees  than  to  import  coal. 

"In  1882  Mr.  Hutchins  and  Sir  A.  Brandis,  as  result  of  their 
experiments,  discovered  tliat  eucalypts  planted  on  tropical  moun- 
tains produce  fuel  at  the  rate  of  20  tons — dry  weight  at  60  pounds 
per  cubic  foot — per  acre  per  year  in  perpetuity.  The  eucalypt 
plantation  reproduces  itself  when  cut  without  further  expense, 
and  its  dry  timber,  heavier  than  coal,  has  an  equal  or  a  higher 
thermal  power,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  coal.  This  result  was  ob- 
tained as  a  measurement  of  the  maximum  yield  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus  on  the  Nilgiris,  Southern  India.  If  a  chance  tree  on  a 
chance  mountain  in  a  chance  soil  can  produce  the  equivalent  of 
20  tons  of  coal  per  acre  jjer  year,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  Mr.  Hutchins  suggests,  that  by  selection  double  this, 
or  40  tons,  can  be  produced.  A  powerful  sun,  a  heavy  rainfall,- 
and  a  very  rapid  forced  growth  are  the  essentials  of  such  a  pro- 
duction of  wood  fuel.  A  glance  over  the  rainfall  map  of  the 
world  shows  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  over  about  8,000,000,- 
000  acres  of  its  surface,  which  is  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  land  surface  of  35,200,000,000  acres.  One-half 
of  this  area  under  forest  might  thus  yield  the  equivalent  of  160,- 
000,000,000  tons  of  coal  yearly,  which  is  more  than  288  times  the 
world's  present  consumption  of  coal,  assuming  that  coal  and 
eucalypt  timber  are  of  approximately  equal  heating  power.  On 
the  basis  of  the  actual  forest  yield  of  the  present  day,  we  have 
half  of  this,  or  the  equivalent  of  80, 500,000,000  tons.  In  Ger- 
many, one-fourth  of  the  total  area  is  under  forest,  and  taking 
the  Germany  standard  of  one-fourth  forest,  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  maximum  yield  we  should  obtain  40,250,000,000  tons ; 
while  if  the  maximum  forest  yield  be  converted  to  an  average 
forest  yield  there  would  still  remain  a  yearly  product  of  20,175,- 
000,000  tons,  which  is  rather  more  than  thirty  times  the  world's 
present  consumption  of  coal.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  yield  of 
firewood  from  the  world's  tropical  and  extra-tropical  forests, 
wherever  they  are  fully  stocked  and  scientifically  worked,  will 
yield  the  equivalent  of  from  30  to  122  times  the  present  consump- 
tion of  coal,  or  even  up  to  243  times  the  present  consumption,  if 
by  cultivation  the  present  timber  yield  be  doubled,  as  it  might 
be  without  difficulty." 


Another  Waste  Product  Utilized.— As  industrial  evo- 
lution goes  on,  we  have  fewer  and  fewer  "waste  products."  One 
by  one  these  are  discovered  to  have  value,  and  sometimes  they 
turn  out  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  primary  product.  A  very 
important  advance  along  this  line  is  in  the  utilization  of  the  waste 
gases  of  the  blast-furnace,  which  is  described  by  a  writer  in  The 
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Electrical  Review  as  probably  the  most  promising  field  for  econo- 
mizing in  power-production.     S;i\-s  this  paper: 

"The  enormous  amount  of  waste  from  the  blast-furnaces  in- 
dicates a  field  for  exploitation  that  is  revolutionizing.  It  is 
claimed  by  all  who  have  studied  the  question  closely  that  the 
blast-furnaces  may  in  the  near  future  be  great  gas-producers, 
while  the  production  of  pig-iron  will  be  only  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. In  other  words,  the  gas  which  was  formerly  wasted  is 
now  considered,  when  collected  and  burnt  in  the  gas-engine,  of 
more  value  than  the  pig-iron  product.  The  different  methods 
employed  in  the  past  for  using  this  gas  by  burning  it  to  make 
steam  were  always  inadequate,  and  the  amount  recovered  in 
this  way  did  net  figure  conspicuously. 

"Our  production  of  pig-iron  has  steadily  increased  in  the  past 
year,  and  a  number  of  new  large  blast-furnaces  has  been  erected. 
Each  one  of  these  groups  may  become  the  center  of  electrical 
manufacturing  industries  which  will  be  of  prime  importance.  .  .  . 

"In  Europe  the  utilization  of  the  waste  blast-furnace  gas  has 
been  more  active  than  in  this  country,  and  according  to  a  recent 
report  there  were  upward  of  175,000  horse-power  of  blast-furnace 
engines  in  successful  oj^eration  in  continental  Europe.  Germany 
has  led  all  other  nations  in  this  respect." 


Louisiana  swamps  ;  but  the  railroads  and  the  settlers  there  say 
that  they  are  a  nuisance,  as  they  frequently  run  aground  in  the 
network  of  smaller  bayous,  act  as  a  dam  in  the  stream,  and  help 
to  overflow  the  neighboring  lands,  even  when  they  do  not  carrj- 
away  the  railroad  bridges." 


FLOATING  ISLANDS    IN    LOUISIANA. 

A  RECENTLY  formed  crevasse  on  the  Mississipjji  just  above 
New  Orleans  has  been  pouring  water  into  the  great  Des 
Allemands  Swamp,  which,  with  its  network  of  lakes  and  water- 
ways, extends  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  toward 
the  Gulf.  The  result,  according  to  a  recent  letter  to  the  New 
York  Suit,  has  been  to  multiplj-  the  so-called  "floating  islands" 
for  which  the  swamp  has  long  l)een  noted,  until  they  constitute 
a  menace  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  railroads.  Says  The  Sun 
corres[)ondent : 

"Most  of  the  swamp  is  what  the  Creole  swampers  Q.a\\  prairies 
iremblantes  (trembling  prairies) .  It  island,  but  floating  land, 
built  up  over  the  water  by  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  of  logs, 
branches,  leaves,  and  vegetable  mold.  It  is  light  enough  to  float 
but  strong  enough  to  support  men  and  even  cattle.  It  trembles 
when  walked  on. 

"The  earth  is  held  together  by  the  intertwining  branches  of 
the  plants  or  trees,  for  frequently  very  large  trees  grow  on  these 
trembling  prairies.  Occasionally  some  of  the  land  is  torn  away 
and  becomes  an  island.  Sucli  islands  are  known  a.'i^flotlants  or 
floaters,  by  tiie  Creoles,  and  are  among  the  most  i)icturesque 
sights  of  these  Louisiana  lakes,  sailing  upon  them,  borne  hithei' 
and  thither  by  the  winds  or  currents. 

"In  old  days,  there  were  dozens  of  these  floating  islands,  some 
of  them  acres  in  extent.  This  year  the  rush  of  the  Mississipjii 
through  the  Ilymelia  crevasse  has  torn  up  the  trembling  prairies, 
and  created  floating  islands  by  hundreds. 

"They  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  many  lakes  and  bayous  of 
that  region,  and  are  most  confusing  to  visitors  and  even  natives. 
The  land.scape  changes,  not  every  day,  but  every  hour,  and  the 
land  and  forest  shifts  from  one  side  of  the  river,  bayou,  or  lake 
to  the  other  in  a  night. 

"The  natural  tendency  of  the  islands  is  to  drift  toward  the 
Gulf,  and  when  the  Ilymelia  crevasse  begins  to  empty  its  full 
force  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ship  captains  navigating  that  body 
of  water  are  likely  to  be  confused  by  discovering  new  lands  and 
tropical  islands  where  the  charts  show  none. 

"For  the  present,  however,  iha  Jlollaii/s  are  proving  most 
troublesome  to  the  railroads  by  threatening  their  bridges.  So 
many  islands  have  floated  d<)wn  Hayou  Des  Allemands  as  to 
endanger  the  big  bridge  of  the  Southern  Pacific  over  that  stream. 

"The  railroad  company  has  a  large  force  of  men  near  the 
bridge.  They  have  driven  piles  and  built  up  a  network  above  it 
to  catch  the  floating  islands,  which  are  blown  up,  cut  up,  or 
otherwise  destroyed,  so  as  to  jircvcnt  them  from  floating  against 
the  bridge  and  wrecking  it. 

"The  soil  is  found  to  be  fiom  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  with  the 
intricate  entanglements  of  vines,  grasses,  and  trees,  and  the 
islands  are  very  picturesque.  They  would  be  handsome  orna- 
ments in   a  pleasure   lake,  and   they  are  attractive  even  in   the 


Why  is  Morning  Air  Fresh  and  Sweet?— Every 
one  recognizes  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  the  early  morning 
air,  and  knows  that  these  attractive  properties  disappear  as 
the  day  advances  ;  but,  so  far  as  analysis  goes,  the  composition 
of  early  morning  air  is  not  different  from  that  of  air  at  any  other 
time.     Why  is  this?     Says  a  writer  in  7'/ie  Lancet  (April  25)  : 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  during  the  passing  of  night  to 
day  and  of  day  to  night  several  physical  changes  take  place. 
There  is  a  fall  in  temperature  at  sunset  and  a  rise  again  at 
dawn,  and  consequently  moisture  is  alternately  being  thrown 
out  and  taken  up  again,  and  it  is  well  known  that  change  of 
state  is  accompanied  by  electrical  phenomena  and  certain  chemi- 
cal manifestations  also.  The  formation  of  dew  has  probably 
therefore  far  more  profound  effects  than  merely  the  moistening 
of  objects  with  water.  Dew  is  vitalizing  not  entirely  because  it 
is  water  but  because  it  possesses  an  invigorating  action  due 
partly,  at  any  rate,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  saturated  with  oxygen, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  during  its  formation  peroxid  of 
hydrogen  and  some  ozone  are  developed.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  peculiarly  attractive  and  refreshing  quality  which  marks 
the  early  morning  air  has  its  origin  in  this  way.  ,  .  .  The  diffi- 
culty of  inducing  grass  to  flourish  under  a  tree  in  full  leaf  is  well 
known  and  is  generally  explained  by  saying  that  the  tree  ab- 
sorbs the  nourishing  constituents  of  the  soil  or  that  it  keeps  the 
sunlight  away  from  the  grass  and  protects  it  from  rain.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  these  explanations  is  true,  the  real 
reason  most  probably  being  that  the  vitalizing  dew  can  not  form 
upon  the  grass  under  a  tree,  whereas  as  a  rule  both  rain  and 
light  can  reach  it." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Thk  manufacture  of  quartz  glass  is  rapidly  developing  in  Oermany, 
writes  Richard  Guenther,  United  Slatesconsul-greneral  at  Frankfort.  The 
product  consists  essentially  of  melted  quartz,  which  is  made  into  tubes 
and  other  articles.  It  is  perfectly  translucent.  The  initial  experiments  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  new  glass  were  made  in  England,  but  a  firm  at 
Hanau,  a  few  miles  from  l''rankfort,  was  the  first  to  place  quartz-glass  ap- 
paratus upon  the  market.  "Kverybody  who  knows  the  properties  of 
quartz  glass  admits  that  it  will  soon  replace  ordinary  glass  for  many  uses. 
It  is  only  a  comparatively  short  time  since  German  manufacturers  revo- 
lutionized the  manufacture  of  optical  glasses  and  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
this  important  industry,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  re- 
peated with  quartz  glass." 

A  RrCKNr  newspaper  despatch  quoted  in  T/if  Fili'diical  A,t;^c' s\.i\\.^s  that 
Sherman  Hobson,  a  railroad  man  of  I'ueblo,  Colo.,  has  just  perfected  an 
appliance  which,  if  all  proves  true  that  is  claimed  for  it  by  its  inventor, 
will  greatly  reduce  railroad  collisions  and  save  thousands  of  lives  annually. 
"The  new  appliance  is  a  sort  of  looking-glass  to  be  hung  on  each  side  of  .in 
engine  to  enable  the  engineer  and  fireman  to  see  the  roadbed  for  six  miles, 
both  in  front  and  in  the  rear.  The  chief  value  of  the  invention  is  that  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  if  the  road  is  curved  or  straight.  The  in- 
strument works  on  the  principle  of  a  mirage,  and  it  has  been  named  by  its 
inventor  the  '  miragescope.'  It  has  been  tested  from  Denver  to  Grand 
Junction  on  the  Denver  and  Kio  (irande  and  the  (.'olorado  Midland,  and 
also  passed  favorable  tests  on  the  Colorado  Southern  and  Missouri  Pacific." 

On  a  recent  proposition  to  introduce  vertical  penmanship  into  the  Eng- 
lish schools,  A'ij///;r  (London)  says:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sloped 
writing  necessitates  a  strained  and  asymmetrical  posture,  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  production  of  countless  cases  of  lateial  curvature  of  the  spine 
:ind  of  eye-strain,  while  upright  writing  is  compatible  with  a  natural  and 
healthy  posture.  This  fact  ulone  constitutes  a  sufficient  and.  indeed, 
urgent,  reason  for  the  teaching  in  all  schools  of  upright  in  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sloped  writing.  Hut  it  seems  that  some  of  the  adv<icates  of  up- 
right writmg  claim  as  one  of  its  principal  advantages  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  easily  executed  with  the  left  hand.  They  propose  to  form  an  association 
to  promote  the  teaching  of  upright  writing  with  both  hands,  believing  that 
tlie  child  taught  to  write  equally  well  with  both  hands  will  easily  acquire 
left-handed  skill  in  nil  other  manipulations.  This  belief  is  probably  well 
founded,  l)ut  there  ai  e  at  present  no  sufficient  gi  ound.s  for  the  assumption 
that  a  child's  mental  development  will  be  aided  by  the  training  of  his  left 
equally  with  his  right  hand.  The  balance  of  probability  seems  to  be 
against  It.  It  is  further  proposed  to  teach  children  to  write  different  mat- 
ter simultaneously  with  the  two  hands,  n  feat  which  appears  to  have  been 
accomplished  in  one  or  two  instances.  If  this  proposal  should  be  carried 
into  practise  the  results  should  be  of  great  interest  to  psychologists,  but 
the  process  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  developiiu-nt  of  strong  and  sane  per- 
sonalities by  the  subjects  of  the  experiment." 
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STARVATION    OF   THE   COUNTRY    CHURCH. 

1  N  the  country,  says  Mr.  G.  T.  Xesiiiitli,  the  redemptive  power 
■^  of  the  church  is  nothinvj  whatever  because  her  message  is 
forgotten  and  marred,  the  result  being  that  "the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  the  community  falls  correspondingly  lower. "  "With  no 
broad,  rich  social  life,  no  general  intellectual  activity,  no  relig- 
ious inspiration,  no  initiative  to  political  self-consciousness  and 
community  action,  life  inthe  rural  districts  tends  toward  idleness, 
vulgarity,  animality,  and  drunkenness."  Such,  we  are  told,  is 
the  problem  of  the  rural  community,  "  with,  its  highest  factor  for 
good  an  object  for  apology  and  pity."  We  quote  further  from 
Mr.  Nesmith's  article,  which  appears  in  The  American  Joiirtial 
of  Sociology  (Chicago)  : 

"So  we  witness  in  our  rural  communities  a  vast  destitution  of 
religion.  We  hear  annually  long  reports  of  dead  and  dying 
churches;  we  behold  churches  barely  alive,  with  no  settled  pas- 
tors; we  see  churches  having  settled  pastors  giving  their  entire 
strength  in  a  mere  fight  for  existence,  and  having  no  money  or 
energy  left  for  community  interests  and  philanthropy.  Thus 
the  conception  of  the  church  in  the  rural  districts  has  come  to  be 
something  to  be  kept  in  existence  ratlier  than  something  to  be 
kept  on  the  increase;  something  to  be  ministered  unto  rather 
than  something  to  minister  ;  something  to  be  built  up  out  of  the 
community  rather  than  something  to  build  up  the  community  out 
of  it ;  '  a  humble  pensioner  upon  the  people,  hat  in  hand,  beg- 
ging for  support,  rather  than  a  divine  institution  which  is  to 
bestow  upon  men  the  gift  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.'  " 

The  writer  quotes  Josiah  Strong  as  having  said  that  during 
the  thirty  years  ending  in  1893  thousands  of  churches  died  from 
exhaustion  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  United  States.  And  ac- 
cording to  an  investigator  of  the  New  England  region:  "It  is  a 
pathetic  sight  to  see  a  church,  firm  in  its  aims  and  ideals,  yet 
gradually  decaying  because  its  best  blood  is  going  to  the  cities  ; 
but  it  is  more  pathetic  to  see  churches  that  have  locked  their 
doors,  not  because  there  was  no  one  to  attend,  but  because  no  one 
would  attend."     Mr.  Nesmith  reflects  thus  upon  these  things  : 

"It  would  seem  that  a  village,  vi-ith  its  manj'  church-spires 
pointing  to  the  sk)'.  would  be  the  center  of  growing  civic  and 
religious  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  ethical  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  rural  community  seems  to  be  very  low.  Idleness, 
vulgarity,  and  drunkenness  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  while 
the  churches  appear  to  be  gradually  dying  for  lack  of  community 
interest. 

"The  causes  leading  to  this  sad  condition  are  many.  Migra- 
tion has  deprived  the  church  of  its  best  element.  Immigration 
has  brought  into  the  farming  districts  a  class  of  people  not 
friendly  to  the  church  of  Puritan  ideals.  Denominationalism 
has  subdivided  the  small  community  into  organizations  too  weak 
to  do  anything  but  barely  to  live;  while  its  fierce  strife  and  con- 
tentions have  created  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  religious  indiffer- 
ence. Irregular  and  inefficient  ministers,  narrow  in  theologj-and 
weak  in  personality,  have  added  to  the  growing  indifference.  A 
lack  of  means  to  carry  on  the  work  has  put  the  church  in  a  beg- 
ging attitude,  depriving  it  of  its  spiritual  aggressiveness.  The 
preaching  of  dogma  and  the  emphasis  of  creed  above  character 
have  deprived  the  church  of  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  An 
undue  worship  of  cherished  ecclesiastical  traditions  compels  the 
tise  of  a  polity  inefficient  and  untimely.  An  illogical  application 
of  successful  urban  methods  to  rural  problems  wastes  energy  and 
delays  tlie  solution  of  the  problem.  A  conception  of  religion 
wliich  emphasizes  its  defensive  agility  instead  of  its  aggressive 
qualities  deprives  the  church  of  its  inspiration  and  leadership. 
An  undue  exaltation  of  the  clerical  office  and  of  the  functions  of 
public  worship  draws  away  the  sense  of  divine  agency  and  aj^- 
pointment  from  other  offices  and  functions,  and  tends  to  divorce 
religion  from  the  people,  who  feel  that  the  clergy  is  exalted  in- 
stead of  the  church,  and  that  the  community  is  sacrificed  for  the 
church  instead  of  the  church  for  the  community." 

We  are  also  assured  by  the  writer  of  this  article  that  a  false 
conception  of  the   world-order  as  "permanently  and   necessarily 


corrupt  "  deprives  the  ciuirch  of  a  large  part  of  its  proper  infli:- 
ence.  "This  view  causes  the  churcli  to  neglect  the  general  inter- 
ests of  society  and  makes  religion  something  external,  to  be 
gotten  by  special  experience,  a  system  of  dogmas  to  be  accei)led, 
and  of  forms  to  be  regarded,  instead  of  consecrated  devotion  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  community.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  cause  of 
low  ebb  of  church  influence  in  the  rural  districts  is  the  failure  to 
study  the  problem  scientifically  and  to  adapt  its  program  of 
reform  along  sociological  lines  instead  of  the  traditional  polity  of 
the  apostolic  fathers." 


ANGLICAN   RIDICULE  OF  THE   NON-CONFORM- 
IST CONSCIENCE. 

T)ASSIVE  resistance  on  the  part  of  non-conformists  to  the  pay- 
•■  ment  of  the  school  tax  levied  under  the  new  English  Edu- 
cation Act  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  "tremendous" 
movement,  according  to  the  London  News.  "Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates, "  remarks  the  great  Liberal  organ,  "there 
has  been  no  principle  more  firmly  established  in  England  than 
that  the  upholders  of  one  creed  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  teaching  another."     It  adds  : 

"Tliis  'passive  resistance'  movement  has  received  no  sup- 
port from  the  Opposition  press,  or  from  the  opposition  leaders. 
It  has  been  a  people's  movement.  There  was  probably  no  poli- 
tician who  was  not  taken  by  surprise  when  last  week  the  first 
beacon-fires  glowed  from  Oxford  and  the  Isle  of  Wight !  The 
wiseacres  had  put  the  thing  out  of  sight  and  memory.  The  ma- 
terialists, both  Liberals  and  Tories,  had  decided  that  this  was 
not  an  age  in  which  any  man  would  put  himself  to  stress  or  trou- 
ble over  a  religiousconviction.  If  the  fight  had  been  for  wealth, 
privilege,  or  power,  then  this  might  have  been  credible.  In  such 
contests,  the  only  surprise  is  nowadays  if  a  man  does  respect  the 
law  ;  and  the  surprise  is  even  greater  if  the  law  dares  to  vindicate 
itself.  But  the  idea  that  a  non-conformist  should  ever  take 
strong  measures  because  he  is  forced  to  pay  for  having  his  chil- 
dren proselytized,  and  to  support  a  school  from  which  they  are 
excluded  as  teachers,  has  seemed  even  to  many  Liberals  an 
incredible  and  improbable  thing.     And  yet,  lo  !  it  has  happened." 

The  religious  organ  of  the  non-conformists  in  England,  The 
British  Weekly  (London),  has  warmly  supported  this  passive 
resistance  movement.  "When,"  it  says,  "we  declared  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  us  to  refuse  the  payment  of 
rates  for  sectarian  schools,  we  bound  ourselves  to  abide  by  the 
consequences,  whatever  they  were.  It  was  and  is  for  us  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death."  This  last  sentence,  retorts  The  Church 
Times  (London),  the  official  Anglican  organ,  "is  splendid  in  its 
humorous  suggestiveness."     It  continues: 

"It  conjures  up  a  picture  of  Dr.  Clifford  being  led  to  the  scaf- 
fold by  those  arch-sacerdotalistSj  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir 
William  Anson,  while  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  gloat  over  the 
horrid  deed.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  actual  price  of  martyrdom 
seemed  likely  to  be  extraordinarily  low.  The  average  martyr, 
let  US  suppose,  occupies  a  house  rated  at  £1^0.  The  majority, 
perhaps — so  unappreciative  yet  is  Britain  of  its  greatest  men — 
occupy  more  humble  dwellings.  But  let  us  put  the  ratable 
value  at  ;^40.  On  a  6d.  educational  rate,  the  half-yearly  pay- 
ment demanded  will  be  ten  shillings.  Not  all  of  this  is  to  be 
withheld.  'It  is  for  local  leagues  of  citizens,  acting  with  the 
National  Passive  Resistance  Committee,  to  fix  the  sums  to  be 
refused.  It  will  always  be  easy  to  know  within  a  little  what 
proportion  of  the  rate  is  paid  for  sectarian  schools.'  (Is  a  Wes- 
lej'an  school,  one  wonders  in  parenthesis,  a  sectarian  school?) 
In  other  words,  the  total  amount  which  our  typical  martyr  will 
refuse  to  pay  may  be  about  five  shillings.  But  even  as  regards 
this  sum  he  must  be  careful.  Martyrdom  is  very  desirable,  but 
he  should  not  pay  a  penny  more  than  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  it." 

The  Anglican  organ  next  quotes  from  the  non-conformist  organ 
the  following,  which  it  calls  "delicious  irony  "  : 

"The  demands  of  conscience  are  satisfied  when    the  goods  of 
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the  ratepayers  are  taken  out  and  sold.  It  is  not  necessary,  and 
it  is  not  wise,  to  allow  them  to  be  sold  at  a  ruinous  saciitice  to 
furniture  dealers." 

"This  presumably  means, "  says  the  Anglican  organ,  "that  a 
sympathizer  is  to  fill  the  role  of  purchaser."     It  adds : 

"A  vast  concourse  of  'free  churchmen  '  will  assemble  with 
banners  and  trumpets.  Oue  of  Dr.  Clifford's  henchmen  will 
deliver  an  in>^)assioned  speech.  Then  a  minion  of  the  law, 
loathing  his  task,  and  his  utterance  well-nigh  choked  by  sobs, 
will  proceed  to  i)ut  up  to  auction  the  martyr's  kitchen  coal-scut- 
tle. The  scene  will  be  one  of  huge  emotion.  But  a  friend  will 
purchase  the  coal-scuttle  for  five  shillings,  amid  rapturous  ap- 
plause, and  will  restore  it  to  its  tearful  owner.  Whereupon  the 
procession  will  reform  and  the  drama  will  be  complete.  Never 
before,  v»'e  are  convinced,  has  so  striking  and  effective  a  mar- 
tyrdom been  obtainable  at  so  very  modest  a  price." 


advantages  which  have  accrued  to  these  by  their  conversion  ; 
and  it  is  because  fish  fast-days  are  no  essential  nor  even  impor- 
tant part  of  Christian  ritual  that  I  feel  entitled  to  urge  that  the}' 
ought  to  be  done  away  with.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
point  out  that  this  preponderance  of  the  disease  among  Catholic 
converts  gives  the  coup  de  gnice  to  the  belief  in  the  contagious- 
ness of  lejjrosy. " 


FASTING    AND  THE   CAUSE   OF   LEPROSY. 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  who  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  experts  on  leprosy,  the 
institution  of  fasting,  or  rather  the  use  of  fish  on  fast-days,  is 
the  cause  of  the  growth  of  that  disease  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Orient.  "  Wherever  Catholic  missions  are  successful, "  writes  Dr. 
Hutchinson  in  the  London  Times,  with  particular  reference  to 
India,  "there  is  increase  of  leprosy."     He  continues  : 

"The  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward  are  such  as  to  im- 
pose a  duty  upon  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  reconsider  their  fast-day  ordinances.  The  facts  seem  to  show 
conclusively  that  in  all  districts  where  leprosy  occurs — in  other 
words,  in  all  places  where  tiiere  is  risk  of  obtaining  unsound  fish 
— the  use  of  fish  on  fast-days  ought  to  be  forbidden.  I  have  long 
ago  and  many  times  expressed  theopinion  tliat  neither  contagion 
nor  the  crusades,  but  Christianity,  was  rcsjwnsible  for  the  preva- 
lence of  leprosy  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  what  occurred  then  is  being  repeated  now  in  India, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  ...  A 
convert  from  Hinduism  to  Roman  Christianity  incurs  at  once  an 
enormously  increased  risk  of  becoming  a  leper.  In  most  of  the 
Indian  asylums  'native  Cliristians'  abound,  and  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  are  Catholics.  Conversion  to  any  ot  the  Prot- 
estant sects  incurs  some  risk,  because  it  removes  the  prejudice 
to  animal  food  which,  to  some  extent,  is  natural  to  the  Hindu 
mind  ;  but  conversion  to  a  creed  which  imposes  the  use  of  fish  on 
one  or  two  days  at  least  of  every  week  increases  that  risk  im- 
mensely. My  calculation  is  that  the  risk  to  a  Catholic  convert  is 
twenty-fold  that  of  one  who  remains  in  the  Hindu  faith.  If  I 
dare  trust  my  figures — chiefly  those  of  the  last  census — it  may 
possibly  in  Bengal  amount  to  ninety-fold," 

Dr.  Hutchinson  admits  that  figures  are  deceitful  and  "statistics 
are  often  fallacious, "  but  "the  margin  which  may  here  be  allowed 
for  error"  throws  no  doubt  upon  "the  general  bearing  of  the 
facts. "    To  resume : 

"Similar  conclusions  are  suggested  whetlier  we  examine  the 
statistics  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras,  or  the  Tunjab.  Respect- 
ing the  Chota  Nagpur  district  of  Bengal,  the  census  pompiler 
writes:  'The  great  center  of  Roman  Catholic  missionary  enter- 
prise in  this  i)rovince  is  Ranchi,  where  its  converts  exceed  54,000, 
or  about  thrte-fifths  of  tlie  total  number  in  the  province. '  The 
increase  during  the  last  decennium  was  15  i)er  cent.  Now  it  is 
in  precisely  this  district  that  leprosy  also  has  increased  (from 
4.5  to  5.8  per  10,000),  while  in  all  the  a<ljacent  districts  it  has 
diminished.  A  fallacy  which  may  possibly  to  some  extent  dimin- 
ish the  force  of  my  estimates  is  that  in  .some  instances  lepers 
who  have  been  registered  as  '  Cliristians  '  may  have  been  con- 
verted subsequent  to  the  development  of  their  leprosy.  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  this  has  been  the  case  to 
any  large  extent,  and  certainly  it  does  not  invalidate  the  records 
of  the  Bombay  asylum  at  which  the  expression  'Salsette  Chris- 
tian '  means  a  descendant  of  those  who  were  converted  more  than 
three  centuries  ago  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  his  devoted  col- 
leagues.    Most  willingly  do  I  bear  my  testimony  to  the  temporal 


COD   AS   A   CONSTITUTIONAL   MONARCH. 

AT  the  time  when  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  written,  mon- 
archs  were  absolute.  There  were  no  Magna  Chartas.  no 
declarations  of  the  rights  of  man,  no  constitutions,  written  or 
unwritten.  Man  instinctively,  therefore,  invested  God  with  the 
attributes  of  despotism.  He  was  the  King  of  kings.  Nowadays 
we  tend,  without  being  quite  conscious  of  the  fact,  to  make  a  con- 
stitutional monarch  out  of  God.  This  explains  some  of  the  drift- 
ing of  doctrine  which  characterizes  our  age.  So,  at  any  rate, 
thinks  that  brilliant  Irish  clergyman  and  scholar.  Prof.  J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  who  brings  the  point  out  quite  clearly  in  The  T/iddert 
Journal  (London  and  Oxford).  "If  the  Deity  be  recognized  as 
a  constitutional  monarch,"  he  declares,  "who  in  His  wisdom  has 
laid  down  the  best  laws  for  the  world  to  obey,  the  notion  of 
caprice  or  special  legislation,  or  exceptions  for  any  particular 
reasons,  becomes  more  and  more  inconsistent  with  the  perfection 
of  His  wisdom  "  : 

"Hence,  even  among  the  most  religious  people,  the  importance 
of  miracles  as  a  i)roof  of  divine  power,  or  of  special  interposi- 
tions to  please  particular  people,  can  not  but  wane  and  pass  into 
the  background,  as  being  suited  to  a  ruder  age  and  less  devel- 
oped people,  and  not  perfectly  consistent  witli  the  establishment 
of  wise  laws  by  an  omniscient  power.  The  appeal  to  miracles 
becomes  less  and  less  frequent,  and  they  no  longer  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  spiritual  life  even  of  those  who  faithfully  receive 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  fact  that  they  have  disappeared 
gradually,  and  are  even  still  asserted  among  the  more  supersti- 
tious branches  of  the  Christian  church,  shows  that  it  is  not  by 
controversy  but  by  the  drifting  of  opinion  that  the  change  has 
taken  place." 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  imply  the  further  modification  of 
God's  system  along  republican  lines,  the  Irish  thinker  antici- 
pates that  the  tendency  which  he  points  out  will  remain  active. 
Hence  he  sees  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  modern 
mind,  tinctured  with  notions  of  the  con.sent  of  the  governed, 
may  view  "  the  eternal  pains  of  hell  "  accordingly.     We  quote  : 

"  With  the  lapse  of  centuries  a  new  ideal  came  into  the  world — 
that  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  far  greater  and  wiser  than  the 
legitimate  despot.  Men  came  to  understand  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  a  fixed  code  of  laws,  which  even  the  sovereign  would 
not  infringe,  by  which  he  bound  himself  voluntarily,  and  of  which 
a  violation,  owing  to  anger  or  caprice,  would  be  a  lowering  of 
his  own  perfection.  Such  a  monarch  was  quite  ready  not  only 
to  create  subjects,  but  to  give  them  rights;  and  the  disregarding 
these  rights  would  not  only  be  harsh  or  even  cruel,  it  would  be 
positively  unjust." 

Dr.  Mahaffy  does  not  mention  the  devil,  but  he  fears  that  the 
conversion  of  hell  into  a  poetical  expression  may  make  us  suspi- 
cious of  "the  inexpressible  joys  of  heaven."  We  quote  once 
more : 

"The  fact  is,  that  with  tlie  faith  in  hell  the  faith  in  heaven 
was  more  closely  bound  up  than  was  suspected  ;  and  when  the 
faith  in  the  one  has  faded,  the  faith  in  the  other  seems  to  be 
fading  also.  I  do  not  hear,  as  I  used  to  do,  pious  old  people 
comforting  themselves  witli  the  hope  that  very  soon  they  will 
find  again  those  of  their  family  whose  loss  was  the  bitter  trial  of 
their  lives.  They  seldom  speak  about  it,  they  do  not  disbelieve 
it,  but  the  faith  of  the  religious  world  is  drifting  away  from  it,  to 
that  worst  form  of  despair — 

"  '  When  T  shall  meet  him  in  Hie  court  of  henven 
I  shall  not  know  him  ;  therefore,  never  never 
Shall  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more.'  " 
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RIVAL    MESSIAHS 


IN    A   PROPOSED    PRAYER 
DUEL. 


TV  /TIRZA  GIIULAM  AIL\L-\1).  of  Qadian,  runjab.   Imlia,  is 
IVX      "the  promised  Messiah,"  according  to  statements   made 

over  his  own  signature.     He  has  challenged   Dr.  Dowie,  of  this 

country,  to  a  duel,  the  weajion  being  prayer  and   each  side  to 

petition    the  Almighty  "that  of  us  two 

whoever   is   the    liar    may   perish   first." 

The    person    who    issues    this   challenge, 

according  to    7Vu-   Revt't-^c  of    Rt-Iigions 
(Gurdaspur,     India), -is    "the   Promised 

Messiah"    sent  "for   the   reformation   of 

the   world  exactly  at   the  time  fixed   by 

calculations  based  on  biblical  prophecies 

as   the   time  of  the  advent  of  the   Mes- 
siah," and  he  has  a  following  of  over   a 

hundred     thousand     members,    "rapidly 

growing."     The  teaching  of  this  Messiah 

is  that  Christ  was  a  mere  mortal,  a  good 

man,    v.'ithout   divinity.      Mirza   Ghulam 

Ahmad  further  declares  in  the  organ  al- 

readv  named  : 


"  Dr.  Dowie  should  further  bear  in  mind 
that  this  challenge  does  not  proceed  from 
an  ordinary  Mohammedan.  I  am  the  very 
Messiah,  the  promised  one,  for  whom  he 
is  so  anxiously  waiting.  Between  Dr. 
Dowie 's  position  and  mine  the  difference 
is  tliis,  that  Dowie  fixes  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  within  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  while  I  give  him  the  glad  tidings 
that  the  Messiah  has  already  appeared. 
I  am  that  Messiah,  and  Almighty  God 
has  shown  numerous  signs  from  earth  as 
well  as  from  heaven  in  my  support.  My 
following,  which  already  claims  a  hun- 
dred thousand  souls,  is  making  a  rapid 
progress.  The  proof  that  Dr.  Dowie  fur- 
nishes in  support  of  his  extravagant 
claims  is  the  very  height  of  absurdity. 
He  claims  to  have  healed  hundreds  01 
sick  men.  But  why  did  his  healing- 
power  fail  in  the  case  of  his  ow-n  beloved 

daughter,  where  it  should   have  been  exercised  in   the    highest 
degree? " 

John  Alexander  Dowie,  writes  the  Messiah,  "claims  to  have 
been  sent  by  the  son  of  Mary  in  his  capacity  of  Godhead,  that  as 
his  apostle  he  may  draw  the  wdiole  world  to  a  belief  in  the 
despicable  dogma  of  his  divinity."  The  Indian  claimant  pro- 
ceeds : 

"Whether  the  God  of  Mohammedans  or  the  God  of  Dowie  is 
the  true  God  may  be  settled  without  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives 
which  Dr.  Dowie's  prediction  would  involve.  That  method  is 
that,  without  threatening  the  Mohammedan  public  in  general 
with  destruction,  he  should  choose  me  as  his  opponent  and  pray 
to  God  that  of  us  two  whoever  is  the  liar  may  perish  first.  I  look 
upon  the  son  of  Mary  as  a  weak  human  being,  altho  I  recognize 
him  as  a  prophet  of  God,  while  Dr.  Dowie  takes  him  for  the  Lord 
of  Universe.  Which  of  us  is  right,  is  the  real  point  at  issue.  If 
Dr.  Dowie  is  certain  of  the  divinity  of  the  son  of  Mary,  he  should 
publish  the  proposed  prayer  with  the  signatures  of  at  least  one 
thousand  men  affixed  to  it.  Upon  receiving  it,  I  should  address 
the  same  prayer  to  Almighty  God  and  publish  it  with  the  signa- 
tures of  the  same  number  of  witnesses.  If  Dr.  Dowie  has  the 
courage  to  accept  this  challenge,  he  will  thereby  open  a  way  for 
all  other  Christians  to  the  acceptance  of  truth.  In  making  this 
proposal,  I  have  not  taken  the  initiative,  but  the  jealous  God  has 
inspired  me  upon  Dr.  Dowie's  presumptuous  prediction  that  all 
Mohammedans  shall  perish." 

"An  important  discovery  regarding  Jesus  Christ  "  has  been 


made  by  the  followers  of  the  challenging  Messiah,  as  we  read  in 
the  Indian  publication  already  named.  This  discovery  is  that 
"Jesus  did  not  die  upon  the  cross,"  but  was  "taken  down  alive 
anil  senseless."  Subsequently  the  son  of  Mary  "recovered,  trav- 
eled eastward,  and  lived  up  to  a  good  old  age."  His  tomb,  it  is 
also  stated,  is  "situated  in  the  Khan  Yar  Street  at  Srinagar, 
Cashmere."  Our  authority  opines  :  "The  incontrovertible  testi- 
mony ad'orded  by  the  tomb  itself,  backed 
as  it  is  by  the  unanimous  oral  testimony 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  and  by 
the  written  evidence  of  ancient  docu- 
ments, becomes  in  our  opinion  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  by  tlie  most  determined  of 
skeptics. " 


Q 


MIRZA  GHULAM  AHMAD. 

He  has  challenged  Dr.  Dowie  to  a  prayer  duel  to 
the  death. 


TRANSFORMATION    OF  THE 
QUAKER. 

U  A  K  E  R  S,  "the  people  called 
Friends,"  have  been  greatly 
changed  by  time,  according  to  Edward 
Gardner,  himself  ;i  Quaker,  who  writes 
in  The  American  Friend  (Philadelphia). 
This  transformation,  according  to  him, 
is  one  of  the  significant  religious  phe- 
nomena of  the  day,  and  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  would  under- 
stand the  moral  forces  now  at  work  in 
this  republic.  A  great  future  is  predicted 
for  the  transforming  movement.  "It  will 
be  an  aggressive  church,  not  a  passive 
one,"  he  saj^s.  "Its  work  will  be  con- 
structive as  well  as  preservative."  He 
gives  the  following  details  of  the  Quaker's 
transformation  : 

"For  a  century  or  more.  Friends  were 
known  b}^  their  peculiar  dress.  At  length 
it  was  discovered  that  simplicity  of  dress 
did  not  mean  uniformity,  and  that  the  cut 
of  the  coat  or  the  shape  of  the  bonnet  did 
not  add  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  wearer. 
The  Quaker  of  to-day  is  not  known  by  his 
dress;  if  he  dresses  with  taste,  but  not 
with  extravagance,  he  is,  no  doubt,  conforming  more  nearly  to 
the  spirit  of  early  Quakerism  than  did  his  predecessor  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  George  Fox  himself,  it  is  said,  bought  his  wife 
a  red  mantle,  and  William  Penn's  dress  did  not  at  all  conform 
to  the  Quaker  ideal  of  a  later  period. 

"Music,  painting,  and  literature  are  now  taking  their  rightful 
place  among  Friends.  Congregational  singing  is  recognized  as 
being  a  part  of  true  worship,  and  in  many  places  instrumental 
music  is  also  made  a  part  of  the  devotional  service. 

"In  the  Quaker  home  of  a  century  ago  the  sweet  influence  of 
song  was  unknown.  The  Bible  and  the  writings  of  early  Friends 
were  the  only  books  ;  no  pictures  adorned  the  walls,  and  Puritan 
austerity  was  the  rule  of  life.  In  the  Quaker  home  of  to-day  we 
find  music,  paintings,  and  an  abundance  of  books;  means  of 
recreation  abound,  and  a  daily  paper  has  become  almost  a 
necessity." 

The  Quaker  home  of  1800  "lacked  somewhat  in  grace,"  thinks 
the  Friend  we  are  quoting,  "in  kindly  sympath3%  and  in  a  broad 
view  of  life."  Quaker  "sternness  "  may  have  "repelled  some." 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Quaker  home  of  1900  has 
less  of  these  faults.     We  read  further  : 

"  Closer  interdenominational  fellowship  has  become  very  prom- 
inent within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Friends  have  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  it.  This 
agreement  on  the  essentials  of  Christianity  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  active  work  gives  great  encouragement  for  the  future. 
The  sharp  contrast  between  the  bitterness  of  the  church-mem- 
bers of  one  denomination  toward  tho.se  of  other  denominations  in 
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the  time  of  George  Fox  and  the  kindly  spirit  sliown  at  this  time, 
is  evidence  that  Cliristianity  is  doing  more  for  the  world  now 
than  it  did  then. 

"The  toial  membership  of  Orthodox  Friends  in  America  at 
present  is  93,204;  in  the  world,  113,930.  Notwithstanding  there 
has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  membership  during  the  last  year, 
the  Society  seems  to  be  on  solid  ground,  witli  no  .serious  dissen- 
sions likely  to  mar  it." 


WOMEN'S    RIGHTS    IN    PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES   OF    EUROPE. 

IT  is  evident  that,  in  the  various  Piotestant  churches  of 
Europe,  the  injunction  for  wonien  to  keep  silent  in  the 
church  is  by  no  means  a  dead  letter.  Fraulein  Paula  Miiller,  in 
an  address  on  the  "  Rights  and  Duties  of  Women  In  the 
Churches,"  delivered  at  the  recent  National  German  Social  Con- 
gress, furnishes  evidence  of  this  fact.  We  condense  as  follows 
some  of  her  statements  : 

The  rights  of  women  in  the  different  Protestant  slate  churches 
-of  Germany  are  few  and  far  between,  even  fewer  in  the  eccle- 
siastical than  in  the  political  field.  Of  the  forty-eight  Protestant 
state  churches  in  the  empire,  there  are  only  three,  Hanover, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  He.sse-Kassel,  that  give  to  women  the 
right  to  protest  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  a  pastor.  Even  in 
these  three  churches  she  has  no  right  to  vote.  In  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg  the  law  expressly  denies  her  any  right  to  protest. 
In  all  the  other  state  churches,  as  also  in  the  few  independent 
churches,  women  have  absolutely  no  rights  in  the  churches  ex- 
cept to  participate  in  the  services. 

Christian  women  are  beginning  to  feel  the  injustice  of  this 
legal  status,  because  they  are  the  most  active  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  The  only  real  exception  to  this  denial  of  right  is  when 
a  woman,  as  the  owner  of  a  large  estate,  has  the  right  to  select 
the  pastor  for  the  village  church  in  which  her  dependants  and 
workingmen  worshij).  In  the  management  of  orplians'  homes 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  it  not  infrequently  occurs  that 
there  are  women  managers  on  the  board,  but  nowhere  in  Ger- 
many have  women  anylliing  like  the  rights  they  enjoy  in  the 
churches  of  America  and  Australia.  In  Norway  and  Sweden 
women  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  selection  of  a  pastor  and  in 
the  selection  of  the  church  council.  In  the  Free  Church  and  the 
National  Church  of  the  Vaud  Canton  and  in  Geneva  women 
have  the  franchise  in  the  selection  of  a  pastor.  The  same  is 
true  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England.  Elsewhere  in  Europe  their  church  rights  amount 
practically  to  nil.  In  Germany  at  least  there  are  as  yet  poor 
prospects  that  there  will  be  any  marked  improvement  in  this 
respect  in  the  near  future. 

Another  speaker  at  the  same  coiivenlioii,  Fraulein  Mellicn, 
declared  that  t!ie  state  has  in  principle  already  broken  the  rule 
that  women  shall  keep  silent  in  the  church  by  the  appointment 
of  women  as  supervisors  of  women  convicts.  —  Translation  made 
for  The  Litkrarv  Digest. 


A    "DECLARATION    OF   WAR"    UPON    "HIGHER 
CRITICISM." 

ONE  result  of  the  radicalism  taught  by  iJelitzsch  and  others 
in  Germany,  who  have  denied  that  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  contain  any  divine  revelation,  has  been  a  renewed 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  conservatives.  The  most  iironouiued 
champion  on  the  conservative  side  is  doubtless  Dr.  Johannes 
Lejjsius,  a  recognized  scholar  and  vigorous  combatant.  In  his 
own  journal,  the  lii-ich  CJiris/i  (No.  i),  ho  publishes  what  he 
calls  a  "Declaration  of  War"  against  "the  Ilegel-Darwinian- 
Wellhausen  "  school.     He  says,  in  substance  : 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  The  seventy-year  war  between  mythology  and  theology 
in  the  domain  of  the  Old  Testament  has  seemingly  ended  in  a 
complete  defeat  of  the  traditional  views.  The  critical  views 
pr.ictically  control  Protestant  thought  everywhere  and  have  as- 
sumed  international   piojiortions.      Not  one   university   man   in 


(iermany  IkjKIs  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
all  make  concessions  to  the  newer  views. 

And  yet  when  a  person  coolly  and  deliberately  looks  at  the 
so-called  "certain  results  "of  the  critical  investigation  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  what  are  these  "results  "?  Nothing  else  than 
tlie  conclusion  that  most  of  the  bo<iks  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
literary  framls ;  that  they  do  not  correctly  teach  the  historical 
development  of  the  religion  in  Israel,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  intentionally  and  purposely  misrepresent  this  history, 
especially  those  books  that  have  been  "revised  "  in  harmony  with 
the  sjjirit  of  the  Deuteronomist.  The  whole  Mosaic  code,  in  its 
real  essence,  at  any  rate,  is  held  to  be  a  later  fabrication,  and  its 
claim  to  have  been  given  in  the  wilderness  is  regarded  as  an  his- 
torical falsehood.  Its  whole  historical  background,  it  is  asserted, 
is  a  fabrication,  and  the  Law  is  but  the  outcome  of  a  struggle 
between  the  advocates  of  the  local  cults  and  the  hierarchical  ten- 
dencies of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood. 

There  is  only  one  other  religious  book  that,  in  its  origin  and 
development,  can  be  compared  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
critics  regard  it,  and  tiiat  is  the  Book  of  Mormon.  A  mere 
glance  at  this  parallel  must  convince  the  earnest  Christian  that 
he  can  have  no  share  in  the  radical  criticism  of  the  times.  The 
strongest  argument  against  the  hyiiothesis  is  to  state  it  in  its 
simple  and  naked  truthfulness. 

The  Deiilsch-Avurikauisclie  Z.eilschrif(  greets  this  declaration 
by  Dr.  Lepsius  with  enthusiasm,  and  declares  that  he  will  prove 
himself  a  worthy  antagonist.  Dr.  Lepsius  has  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  investigations  in  the  Reiih  Christi,  in 
which  he  purposes  to  demonstrate  that  the  reconstruction  of 
the  religious  history  of  Israel  by  the  modern  hypothesis  is  sub- 
stantially based  upon  a  begging  of  the  question  in  two  directions, 
namely:  (1)  That  the  methods  and  results  of  the  investigations 
of  the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  are  unassailable  ;  and  (2)  that 
the  aicheological  data  in  reference  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  have  been  sufficiently  investigated  and  have 
been  correctly  interpreted.  Both  claims,  which  are  essential  to 
the  newer  criticism,  are  false,  he  holds,  and  a  reinvestigation 
from  the  very  beginning  is  necessary.  If  this  is  done,  the  radi- 
cal views  can  not  stand. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Wk  made  a  mistake  accordins:  to  Friar  I'aul,  .S.  A.,  who  writes  to  us  from 
(iraymore.  Garrison,  N.  Y.,  in  naming  the  Rev.  .Spencer  Jones,  M.A  , 
author  of  "  Kngland  and  the  Holy  See,"  as  the  editor  of  The  f,amp,  organ 
(if  the  Society  of  the  Atonement.  lie  contributes  to  7'/u  Lamp,  but  Friar 
I'aul  is  the  editor. 

"KVERVWIIF.RE  and  by  everybody,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "  the 
Devil  is  rcufarded  as  a  comic  persona>je,  save  only  by  persons  of  austere 
I'uritaii  temper,  who,  never  liavinn  had  any  fun  themselves,  are  incapable 
of  thinking  the  Devil  funny.  Millions  of  good  men  who.  when  they  stop  to 
think  about  it.  know  and  feel  that  the  Devil  ought  to  be  abhorred,  have 
I  cally  given  up  trying  to  abhor  him  because  they  realize  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  doing  him  ilu-  :iwful  justice  which  his  immeasurable  wicked- 
ness demands.  He  has  been  painted  so  black  that  he  quite  transcends  hu- 
man powers  of  abhorrence.  So  for  some  centuries  there  has  been  a 
reaction  in  his  favor— not.  to  be  sure,  in  favor  of  sin  and  wickedness,  the 
things  he  stands  for,  but  in  favor  of  the  image  in  which  he  appears  to  us." 

The  publication  in  our  columns  (May  30)  of  an  article  from  T/ie  Inde- 
peiidfnl,  by  I'aul  E.  More,  on  Emerson's  responsibility  for  Christian  Science 
philosophy,  has  elicited  from  Mrs.  ICddy  a  personal  statement  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Hoston  y()///v/(// <  June  8>.  Mr.  More  spoke  of  Mrs  Eddy  asan 
"ignorant  woman  "  Apparently  to  refute  this,  Mrs.  Eddy  writes:  "I  was 
early  the  pupil  of  Miss  Sarah  J.  liodwell.  the  principal  of  Sanbornton 
.\cademy  of  N'cw  Hampshire,  and  finished  my  course  of  studies  under 
Prof.  Dyer  H.  .Sanborn,  author  of  .Sanborn's  Giammar.  Among  my  early 
studies  were  Comslock's  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry.  Hlair's  Rhetoric, 
Whateley's  I^ogic,  Watt's  'On  the  Mind  and  Moral  Science.'  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  I  began  writing  for  leading  newspapers,  and  for  many  \  ears 
wrote  for  the  best  magazines  in  the  South  and  North.  I  have  lectured  in 
large  and  crowded  halls  in  New  York  City.  C  hicago,  Boston.  Portland,  and 
!it  Waterville  College,  and  have  been  invited  to  lecture  in  London  and 
Edinburgh.  ...  I  am  the  authur  of  the  Christian  .Science  lext-book. 
'Science  and  Health'  wilh  Key  to  the  .Scriptures';  the  demand  fi>r  Ihis 
li"i>k  increases,  and  the  book  is  already  in  its  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
fiiurth  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  each.  lam  rated  in  Tlie  jWifioual 
l/.i^i/it////' ( itjoj")  as  standing  the  eighth  in  a  list  of  twenty-two  of  the  fore- 
most living  authors."  She  also  quotes  Judge  S.  J.  Hanna,  a  Christian 
.Science  oditoi  and  lecturer,  as  follows  :  "  .Mi  •..  |-:ddv  is.  from  every  point  of 
view,  a  woman  of  sound  education  and  liberal  culture." 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

MR.   CHAMBERLAIN   AND    BRITISH    OPINION. 

TV  yr  R.  CHAMBERLAIN'  has  assc-utl  ihat  were  Cobdon  alive 
^»-*-  lie  would  be  an  advocate  of  llie  preferential  tariff  idea. 
But  such  an  event,  according  to  llie  retort  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  merely  prove  that,  having  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  Cobden  was  sutTering  from  softening  of  the 
brain.  To  this  view  of  the  case  the  British  press,  with  a  notable 
exception  here  and  there,  tends  to  rally.  As  topics  of  editorial 
comment,  Ireland  and  the  land  bill,  London  and  the  education 
bill,  the  Established  Church  and  the  clergy  discipline  bill  have, 
for  the  time  being,  been  swept  completely  otT  the  political  stage. 
In  their  stead  we  have  what  are  termed  "Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posals "  ;  but  the  English  newspapers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  these  proposals.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  re- 
frains from  being  explicit.  "Somebody  asked  for  a  plan,"  he 
said  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  recent  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  "If  by  a  plan  he  means  a  de- 
tailed scheme  of  some  new  tariff  or  some 
new  fiscal  arrangement  or  reciprocity  treaty, 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  produced  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion I  have  raised.  ...  I  am  bound  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  at  any  rate  that  the 
views  of  the  nation  may  be  in  favor  of  some 
such  change  as  is  the  subject  of  this  discus- 
sion. Now  in  that  event,  when  we  have  got 
the  mandate — if  we  ever  get  it — then  will 
be  the  time  to  produce  the  plan."  At 
which,  according  to  the  parliamentary  re- 
port, there  was  laughter. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  taken  pains  from 
the  first  to  repeat  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
harmony  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
himself,  "I  am  certain,"  he  said  in  the  de- 
bate referred  to,  " — no,  I  am  not  certain 
that  this  scheme  is  i^racticable  "  (here  there 
was  an  outburst  of  laughter)  " — but  I  am 
certain  that  unless  this  scheme  proves  to 
be  practicable,  or  unless  some  other  scheme 
having  the  same  results  can  be  brought  to 
fruition,  and  if  the  British  empire  is  to  re- 
main as  it  is  at  present,  a  series  of  isolated  economic  units,  it 
is  vain  for  us  to  hope  that  this  branch,  at  all  events,  of  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined  to  have  the  great  and  tri- 
umphant economic  progress  which  undoubtedly  lies  before  the 
United  States  of  America."  To  this  effect  the  Prime  Minister 
expressed  himself  in  every  subsequent  debate,  even  when  al- 
most every  member  of  the  ministry  had  repudiated  all  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Whereupon  the  London  Ai-u's,  the 
great  Liberal  daily,  remarks  : 

"The  best  friends  of  Mr.  Balfour  will  feel  the  profoundest  con> 
passion  for  him  in  the  sorry  figure  which  he  cut  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  .  .  .  He  is  still  nominally  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country.  But  his  short  reign  is  already,  it  would  seem,  near  its 
eclipse.  The  shadow  of  a  more  powerful  planet  is  falling  across 
him,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  add  one  more  to  his  long  list  of 
betrayals.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  present  situation  can 
continue  long.  .  .  .  He  deferred  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  tones  of 
whispering  humbleness  and  apology,  while  that  powerful  elec- 
tioneerer  blustered  and  dictated  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  already 
wore  the  purple.  It  looks  as  if  we  were  to  see  the  tragedy  of 
Richard  II.  repeated  on  the  modern  political  stage.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain already  speaks  of  a 'new  mandate.'  He  tells  us,  with 
the  air  of  the  real  king,  that  the  Zollverein  proposal  has  come  to 
stay.  He  announces  to  the  Opposition,  with  characteristic  arro- 
gance, that  this  is  the  question  which  they  '  will  have  to  discuss 
in  the  country.'     They  will   be  only  too  delighted.  .  .   .   During 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE. 

His  action  in  the  House  of  Commons  led  to 
the  Balfour-Chamberlain  debate. 


his  visit  to  South  Africa,  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed every  Protectionist  fallacy.  He  throws  at  us  the  old  con- 
solation of  a  hypothetical  rise  in  wages,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
Johannesburg  at  jjresent  is  almost  in  a  state  of  revolt  against 
the  high  prices  and  low  wages  which  have  been  the  result  of 
khaki  in  thai  jiart  of  the  world.  Really,  it  would  have  been  less 
astonishing  if  a  leading  and  respectable  politician  had  suddenly 
run  amok  down  Piccadilly." 

The  T^ondon  Times,  which  has  hailed  the  Chamberlain  pro- 
jiosals  from  the  first  with  enthusiasm,  sees  no  discrepancy  what- 
ever in  the  respective  positions  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chfim- 
berlain.  The  idea  "that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  and 
conviction  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,"  it  terms- 
"the  amiable  theory  of  the  Opposition,"  which  has  now  been 
"totally  demolished  "  : 

"In  the  next  jilace,  it  is  rendered  i)erfectly  clear  that  the  i)ar- 
licular  sign  for  which  the  Opposition  are  hungering  is  not  to  be 
given  them.  Neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  going, 
to  produce  a  detailed  fi.scal  scheme  for  them  to  tear  in  pieces. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  showed  very  con- 
clusively that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  so- 
much  as  possible  at  this  moment.  There  is 
an  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done  be- 
fore anything  of  that  kind  can  be  produced. 
Information  has  to  be  collected,  principles 
have  to  be  debated,  the  mind  of  the  country 
has  to  be  familiarized  with  the  subject- 
matter,  and  the  opinion  of  the  country  has 
to  be  crystallized  upon  the  broad  issues  of 
the  case.  When  all  that  is  done,  there  will 
remain  the  work  of  negotiation  with  the 
colonies  before  anything  in  the  nature  of 
concrete  proposals  can  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament. In  the  third  place — and  this  is 
the  most  important  point — it  is  made  abso- 
lutely clear  that  a  great  question  of  princi- 
ple is  to  be  laid  before  the  country  without 
ambiguity  and  without  reservation,  .  ,  , 
The  question  is  not  about  the  theoretical, 
merits  of  free  trade  and  protection,  nor  will 
its  di.scussion  be  furthered  in  the  smallest 
degree  by  the  only  process  which  some  ap- 
pear capable  of  applying  —  the  vehement 
restatement  of  the  formulas  of  an  outworn 
controvers}'.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  question 
is  whether,  in  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
world,  and  in  presence  of  economic  reversal 
of  the  relative  positions  of  this  and  other 
countries,  this  nation  will  be  content  to  trust  to  the  familiar  in- 
cantations, or  will  carefully  revise  its  arrangements  in  view  of 
its  actual  needs  and  of  the  growing  menace  to  its  financial  and 
political  prosperity." 

This  brings  out  clearly  the  argument  of  the  not  very  great 
number  of  papers  supporting  the  Chamberlain  idea.  They  in- 
sist that  the  question  of  free  trade  against  protection  is  only  in- 
cidentally involved,  being  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  one  of 
imperial  unity.  The  London  Times,  whose  support  of  the 
Chamberlain  proposals  is  admitted  to  be  powerful  by  the  London 
Spectator,  does  not  seem  lo  anticipate  insuperable  difficult}'  in 
ultimately  convincing  the  country  of  the  practicability  of  such 
imj^erial  conceptions.  It  makes  no  definite  references  to  the 
rumor  of  a  coming  dissolution  of  Parliament,  while  intimating, 
nevertheless,  that  such  a  contingency  enters  into  its  calculations. 
The  Times  i^roceeds : 

"It  is  said  that  we  can  not  procure  any  means  of  dealing  on- 
equal  terms  with  foreign  Governments  and  trusts  except  by  tax- 
ing foodstuffs.  Mr.  Cliamberlain  is  not  dismayed  by  this  appar- 
ently conclusive  deterrent.  It  is  perfectly  true,  he  cheerfully  ad- 
mits, and  he  is  going  to  tell  the  workingmen  that,  if  we  are  to 
hold  the  empire  together,  to  keep  the  only  neutral  market  left 
open  to  us,  and  to  maintain  any  power  of  selling  goods  to  the 
world  at  large,  we  must  tax  food.  He  is  going  to  tell  the  work- 
ingmen with  the  utmost  frankness  just  what  the  thing  will  cost 
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them  in  their  weekly  bills,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  they 
will  gain  by  it.  He  considers  that  there  will  be  a  heavy  balance 
in  their  favor,  and  he  believes  that  they  are  quite  able  to  under- 
stand and  very  likely  to  approve  the  transaction.  It  is  said,  of 
course,  that  the  democracy  will  never  stand  a  tax  on  corn.  But 
other  democracies  cheerfully  pay  ta.xes  upon  everything  they 
eat  and  drink,  generally  twice  over,  once  to  the  state  and  again 
to  the  local  authority.  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  prophesy,  tho 
he  holds  that  the  prophecies  of  the  other  side  are  generally  falsi- 
fied by  the  event.  Perhaps  we  had  better  all  abstain  from 
prophecy.  The  appeal  is  to  Caesar,  and  by  tiie  verdict  we  shall 
have  to  abide.  One  thing  clear  is  that  a  very  large  issue  is  about 
to  be  placed  before  the  constituencies  of  this  country." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  nearly  all  the  leading  Conservative 
papers  seem  to  take  their  cue  from  Mr.  Balfour  in  commenting 
upon  the  Chamberlain  proposals.  They  are  not  certain  that  the 
scheme  will  succeed,  but  they  think  some  scheme  is  wanted. 

"There  are  strong  arguments  for,  as  there  are  strong  argu- 
ments against,  the  policy  of  tariffs  and  preferences,"  thinks  The 
Morning  Post  (London).  "It  may  be  that  we  stand  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  economic  era,"  says  The  Slandard  (London), 
an  organ  of  the  old-fashioned  school  of  Con-servatism,  which  has 
been  doubtful  from  the  first  mention  of  the  Chamberlain  idea. 
"Before  long,"  it  continues,  "the  country  may  find  itself  in- 
volved in  controversies  which  will  make  some  of  the  political  dis- 
cussions of  the  past  few  years  seem  jejune  and  parochial."  The 
Yorkshire  Post  says  "the  nation  must  count  the  cost  fairly  and 
squarely  before  entering  upon  the  new  policy."  The  Saturday 
Review  (London)  says  the  question  is  a  hard  one  for  a  free- 
trader, but  an  imi)erialist "  will  have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  give 
up  either  imperialism  or  free  trade,  "  because  "  he  can  not  retain  " 
both.  The  Conservative  papers,  as  these  extracts  denote,  are 
non-committal  so  far  as  regards  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nor  is  the 
Unionist  i)ress,  upon  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  special  claims, 
much  more-outspoken,  with  the  exception  of  the  London  Times. 
The  Birmingham  Daily  Post  says: 

"They  [the  Chamberlain  proposals]  will,  we  believe,  create  a 
new  dividing-line  in  political  life,  for  the  very  indefiniteness  of 
the  policy  foreshadowed  will  inevitably  tend  to  confuse  the  is- 
sues. Already  it  has  been  proved  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  right 
when  he  said  that  the  country  was  threatened  by  a  new  classi- 
fication of  parties." 

The  Liberal  papers  for  the  most  part  profess  to  be  bewildered 
by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  Chamberlain  .scheme.  "One  thing 
only  is  definite  in  his  proposals,"  asserts  The  Daily  Chronicle 
(London),  "namely,  that  the  food  of  the  people  shall  be  heav- 
ily taxed."  "The  issue  is  certainly  not  less  important  to  the 
country  than  when  Mr.  Gladstone  launched  his  Home  Rule 
scheme, "  thinks  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London) ,  "and  the 
dissentients  may  be  expected  to  act  with  at  least  equal  firmness." 
The  Daily  Post  (Liverpool)  thinks  there  is  "no  possible  retreat" 
for  the  Colonial  Secretary.  "  He  must  succeed,  or  end  his  great 
career  with  a  colossal  failure."  The  Daily  Independent  (Shef- 
field) says:  "Great  Britain  and  the  empire  must  be  saved  from 
this  ruinous  scheme,  and  the  Liberal  party  must  save  them." 
The  East  Anglinn  Daily  Times  pronounces  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  "outrageous,"  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  declares  : 

"Some  of  the  most  efTective  trade  advertisements  are  those 
which,  with  a  fine  robust  air  of  openness,  avow  that  the  adver- 
tiser is  not  purely  a  lover  of  his  kind,  but  just  a  business  man 
who  wants  to  make  money  out  of  you,  but  who  asks  you  whether 
money  can  not  be  made  out  of  you  more  to  your  advantage  by 
him  than  by  rival  establishments.  There  is  something  of  tliat 
note  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  startlingly  direct  enumeration  of  the 
baits  which  he  proposes  to  use.  There  is  a  fine  obtrusive  way  of 
setting  the  net  in  sight  of  certain  human  birds  which  is  not  in 
vain  at  all.  but  often  decidedly  alluring;  they  are  apt  to  think 
there  must  be  something  akin  to  benevolence  in  such  a  plain, 
blunt  way  of  setting  out  to  take  you  in." 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  CANAL  TREATY. 
"  I  ^HE  fate  of  the  Panama  canal  treaty  will  soon  be  decided  so 
■'•  far  as  the  Congress  of  Colombia  is  concerned.  There  is. 
indeed,  some  discrepancy  in  the  information  upon  which  Euro- 
pean organs  base  this  idea  of  the  subject,  for  we  find  the  London 
Times  stating  that  the  Colombian  Congress  convenes  this  week 
in  special  session,  while  tiie  Parisian  press  believes  that  the  ex- 
pedient of  an  extraordinary  legislative  meeting  was  abandoned. 
President  Marroquin,  we  read,  preferred  to  wait  until  next 
month,  when  Congress  comes  together  in  regular  course,  for  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  majority  favor  the  treaty  to 
which  he  stands  committed.  Press  despatches  from  Bogota  have 
stated  positively  tiiat  the  Congress  convenes  todaj*. 

Definite  information,  however,  regarding  the  attitude  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  republic  of  Colombia  toward  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal  treaty  is  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  a  recent  publi- 
cation in  the  Correo  A'acional  (Bogota)  over  the  signature  of  a 
statesman  long  honored  with  the  confidence  of  President  Marro- 
quin. If  we  are  to  accept  this  authority,  the  canal  concession  to 
the  United  States  is  perfectly  legal  and  binding  as  it  stands. 
"The  United  States  alone,"  we  read,  "is  in  a  position  to  under- 
take the  completion  of  the  great  work  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess." The  statement  that  Colombia  feels  concern  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  diminution  of  her  sovereignty  in  the  Isthmus  is  scouted 
by  the  publication  we  are  quoting.  The  sovereignty  of  Colom- 
bia  is  doubtful  even  now,  it  is  added.  "That  sovereignty  has 
never  been  absolute,  since,  by  the  treaty  of  1S46,  the  American;} 
may  land  troops  whenever  they  deem  it  advisable."  However,  it 
is  well,  we  are  told,  not  to  push  this  logic  to  extremes,  out  of 
deference  to  patriotic  susceptibilities,  "and  because  in  a  hundred 
years  or  in  two  hundred  years,  Colombia  will  perhaps  have  be. 
come  a  strong  Power";  for  which  and  for  other  reasons  th^ 
South  American  authoritj' thinks  the  United  States  should  pay  ^ 
little  more  than  the  sum  agreed. 

The  European  press  was  at  first  inclined  to  expect  the  failurq 
of  the  treaty,  owing  to  opposition  when  the  Colombian  Congress 
convened.  Latterly,  however,  a  less  pessimistic  view  has  been 
entertained,  even  the  anti-American  Hamburger  A'achrichten 
deeming  it  inevitable  that  the  United  States  must  ultimately 
carry  the  day.  The  Indefiendance  Beige  (Brussels)  adheres 
still  to  the  opinion  that  the  coming  session  of  the  Colombian 
Congress  may  be  marked  by  such  irreconcilable  opposition  that 
the  treaty  will  have  to  be  postponed.     It  says  further: 

"Hostility  to  the  Hay-Henian  treaty  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
energy,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  President  Marroquin  can 
secure  a  vote  for  the  measure  to  which  he  is  personally  so  favor- 
able. Congress  was  to  have  been  called  in  special  session,  but 
the  idea  was  abandoned,  it  seems,  because  it  was  foreseen  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  would  refuse  to  vote  for  the  treaty 
with  tlie  United  States.  So  the  ordinary  session  of  the  Congress, 
which  conveius  in  regular  course  on  July  23  next,  will  be  pa- 
tiently awaited.  In  the  mean  time  efforts  will  be  made  to  win 
over  a  suflicieiit  number  of  members  to  avoid  complications.  .  .  . 
We  may  reasonably  conclude  tiiat  the  interoceanic  canal,  altho 
decided  in  jirinciple,  is  not  yet  on  the  eve  of  realization,  and 
that  the  advocates  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  who  are  strongly  sup- 
ported by  certain  American  financial  interests,  need  not  abandon 
hope,  notwithstanding  that  their  project  is  much  less  advanta- 
geous than  the  other.  President  Roosevelt,  who  has  intervened 
personally  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Panama  route,  will  have 
to  use  all  his  influence  to  attain  his  end." 

The  statement  of  the  Belgian  paper  regarding  the  date  of  the 
Congressional  session  is  contradicted  by  The  South  American 
lournal  (London),  which  states  positively  that  the  Colombian 
legislators  have  been  summoned  for  the  present  week  to  decide 
finally  upon  "the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  treaty,"  and  this 
investors'  organ  adds: 

"Th:it  it  will  meet  with  strong  opposition  is  certain,  and  that 
it  may  even  fail   to  receive  ratification  is  not  by  any  means  im- 
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possible.  Some  object  to  it  as  woumliiig  tlio  territorial  sover- 
eignty of  tlie  republic,  and  otiiers  on  the  grouiul  that  the  pecu- 
niary compensations  are  not  good  enough.  Whatever  the  result, 
there  is  talk  of  trouble  in  the  country  as  a  consequence — of  a 
separatist  revolution  in  the  Department  of  Panama  and  occupa- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  Isthmus.  Again,  it  is  said  that 
President  Marroquin,  using  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred 
upon  biin  during  the  revolution,  and  which  still  subsist,  as  well 
as  the  state  of  siege,  will,  in  accord  with  his  Cabinet,  assume 
the  responsibility  of  ratifying  the  Hay-IIerrian  treaty,  just  as  he 
has  taken  that  of  prolonging  the  concession  of  the  French  Com- 
pany from  1904  to  1910  without  any  intervention  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  Such  a  proceeding  would,  no  doubt,  cause 
much  disturbance  throughout  the  republic,  but  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  probably  have  no  hesitation  in  acting 
upon  the  President's  authority,  and,  without  further  ceremony, 
protecting  the  rights  so  acquired." — Tyaiis/ntioiis  jitadc  for  Tmc 
Literary  Digest. 


CHANG-CHIH-TUNG,   YU AN-SHIH-KAI,   AND 
PRINCE   CHING. 

YUAN-SHIH-KAI'S  rapid  rise  to  influence  and  high  office  at 
Peking  surprised  all  who  follow  the  political  situation  in 
China,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  few 
whose  sources  of  information  are  close  to 
the  Empress-Dowager  and  the  Emperor. 
The  rise  of  Yuan-Shih-Kai  is  suspected  by 
The  Celestial  Empire,  a  British  paper  pub- 
lished in  Shanghai,  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  decline  of  Chang-Chih- 
Tung's  influence.  Chang-Chih-Tung  would 
be  described  in  this  country  as  "a  states- 
man out  of  a  job."  He  " is  now  being  fooled 
with  promises  of  ^n  audience,"  we  read  in 
the  Anglo-Chinese  organ  ahead j'  quoted, 
while  "his  finances,"  according  to  tlie  Lon- 
don Times,  "  have  been  recently  exposed  to 
severe  criticism  by  Yuan-Shih-Kai."  Never- 
theless. Yuan-Shih-Kai  has  his  political  de- 
feats, and  the  Empress-Dowager  lately  in- 
flicted a  public  humiliation  upon  him  by 
revoking  the  scheme  of  taxation  which  he 
had  matured  for  the  province  of  which  he  is 
viceroy.  This  is  interpreted  by  the  London 
Times  as  a  setback  indeed  for  this  influential 


old  to  learn  the  bitter 
lessons  of  the  war  to 
which  his  mission  led. 
.  .  .  He  has  had  insight 
enough  to  see,  and  mor- 
al courage  enough  to 
recognize,  that  his  coun- 
try owes  her  disasters  to 
the  self-suflicient  and  in- 
tolerant ignorance  which 
led  her  first  to  challenge 
Japan  and  then  to  defy 
Japan  and  all  Europe 
together  without  in  eith- 
er case  counting  the  cost. 
Like  them,  he  has  given 
the  strongest  of  proofs 
that  he  is  not  blinded 
by  the  delusions  which 
haunt  the  palace,  the 
Manchu  camp,  and  the 
examination  -  halls  from 
which  the  ruling  class  of 
the  oldest  empire  in  the 
world  emerge  panoplied 


PKINCE  CHING, 

Raised  to  high  office,  it  is  said,  because  of  his 
timidity. 


CHANG  CHIH  TUNG. 

In  spite  of  his  great  age  he  leads  the 
"  reform  "  partj-. 


VUAN-SHIH-KAI, 

One  of  the  many  rivals  for  the  Empress- 
Dowager's  favor. 


statesman,  of  whom  it 
said  editorially  not  long 
ago : 

"By  the  more  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  of 
his  own  countrymen 
Yuan-Shih-Kai  is  re- 
garded as  the  best  hope 
of  their  cause.  Chosen 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty 
by  the  late  Li  Hung 
Chang  to  uphold,  as 
Resident  in  Korea,  the 
claims  of  China  against 
those  of  Japan,  when  the 
court  of  Seoul  was  still 
regarded  as  a  vassal 
court  by  the  Peking 
Government,  he  showed 
the  strength  of  his  char- 
acter by  the  vigor  and 
resolution  with  which  he 
carried  out  his  instruc- 
tions.    He   was   not   too 


in  vain  and  futile  pedantry.  During  the 
anti-foreign  movement  he  took  the  same 
wise  and  courageous  course  as  they  did. 
He  stoutly  refused  to  give  the  smallest 
countenance  to  the  Boxers,  in  spite  of  the 
known  wishes  and  even  of  the  edicts  of  the 
court.  He  even  anticipated  their  action,  for 
in  his  then  province  of  Shantung  he  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  conspirators  before  the 
plot  had  fully  matured  in  Peking.  His  con- 
duct since  he  has  taken  up  his  new  appoint- 
ment in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chi-li 
has  borne  out  his  reputation.  The  foreign 
ministers  express  their  satisfaction  at  his 
good  faith  and  at  the  good  faith  shown  by 
the  court  under  his  influence.  The  mission- 
aries, who  sometimes  know  more  and  see 
further  than  the  diplomatists,  are  equally 
pleased.  He  transacts  the  business  of  his 
office  with  the  punctuality  and  directness 
that  belong  to  a  strong  man.  He  has  re- 
stored order  and  tranquillity  to  the  dis- 
tracted capital.  His  foreign-drilled  sol- 
diers observe  excellent  discipline.  The 
streets  of  Peking  are  crowded  and  busy, 
and  foreigners  can  move  through  them 
without  fear  of  molestation  or  of  insult." 

Chang-Chih-Tung,  represented  sometimes  as  the  friend  and 
sometimes  as  the  foe  of  the  eminent  Yuan-Shih-Kai, ^receives  the 
highest  praise  from  the  Paris  'I enips.  He  prevented  a  general 
massacre  of  Europeans  in  the  interior  of  China  at  the  time  of  the 
Boxer  outbreaks.  He  is  a  Manchu,  a  thinker,  a  man  ol:  letters, 
with  a  sharp  wit.  That  he  is  a  poet  is  shown  conclusively  by  the 
English  version  of  his  ode  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  East  of  Asia,  an  able  Shanghai  magazine. 
"So  unswerving  is  his  diligence,"  asserts  Chang-Chih-Tung  of 
the  Emperor  in  the  ode  we  have  alluded  to,  "that  he  sleeps  in 
his  clothes,"  and  from  the  foreigner  the  poet-statesman  says  his 
country  derives  great  profit.  "With  equally  kind  and  cordial 
hospitality  we  meet  all  aliens ;  may  they  live  upon  the  borders 
of  our  sea,  or  on  our  distant  mountains ! "  But  the  Empress- 
Dowager  is  thought  to  dislike  Chang-Chih-Tung,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  tone  of  his  poetry  or  because  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
progressive  party  in  Japan.  To  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
English,  she  did  not  appoint  him  to  the  post  of  Grand  Secretary, 
which  corresponds  roughly  fo  that  of  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Europe,  when  the  illustrious  Yung  Lu  died  last  April. 
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She  appointed  Pi  ince  Ching,  whose  name  came  iiilo  prominence 
iluring  the  recent  Mancluirian  flurry  with  Russia.  Prince  Ching 
is  a  descendant  of  a  former  Emperor,  and  if  we  may  accept  the 
estimate  of  the  Giornale  d' Italia  (Rome)  he  is  a  mere  figure- 
iiead,  a  ()uppet  iu  tlie  hands  of  the  Emi)ress-I)owager,  whose 
cinly  positive  trait  is  a  tendency  to  deception.  He  has  also  cun- 
ning and  mucli  cowardice.  As  hatred  of  the  foreigner  is  a  pass- 
port to  the  favor  of  tlie  timpress- Dowager,  it  is  surmised  by  the 
Fi}^i\ro  (Paris)  tliat  Prince  Ching  is  no  friend  to  Europeans. 
According  to  this  and  other  Paris  papers  tliere  is  much  ahirm  in 
the  royal  palace  at  Peking  regarding  the  liealth  of  tlie  aged 
woman  who  rules  Ciiina  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  Tlie  Emperor  is 
a  friend  of  reform  ;  he  is  taking  measures  t<»  outwit  the  Empress 
Dowager,  who  wants  his  deposition,  and  if  the  situation  does 
not  clear  there  will  soon  be  exciting  news  involving  the  Empress 
Dowager,  the  Emperor,  Chang-Chih-Tung,  Yuan-Sliih-Kai,  and 
Prince  Ching.  The  Powers  can  not  very  well  interfere,  it  is 
conjectured  by  our  French  authorities.  'V\\g  /oiirtia/  tics  Debats 
(Paris)  actually  insinuates  tliat  they  may  look  on  in  the  guise  of 
spectators  should  any  dynastic  fend  break  out  in  the  palace.  It 
observes : 

"In  order  to  understand  the  situation  clearly  and  to  avoid 
going  from  one  mistake  to  another,  it  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of  .  .  .  that  the  intention  of  tlie  Powers  was  not  to  revivify  this 
worn-out  empire,  to  draw  it  out  of  its  lethargy,  to  start  it  on  the 
l)ath  of  modern  civilization,  or  to  place  it  in  the  category  of  hon- 
estly and  wi.sely  governed  states.  Such  an  undertaking  would 
have  been  almost  indiscreet,  lor  the  Cliineseought  to  understand 
better  than  the  people  ot  the  West  or  than  even  the  Japane.se 
what  mode  of  government  is  best  suited  to  themselves.  .  .  .  We 
are  told  that  Prince  Ching,  the  new  Grand  Secretary,  a  weak  and 
devious  character,  will  be  the  Empress-Dowager's  puppet,  and 
that  she  herself  will  be  the  real  ruler.  It  is  said  also  that  this 
woman,  regarding  whose  character  there  has  been  general  agree- 
ment for  a  long  time,  continues  hostile  to  all  reforms,  and  that 
slie  has  shown  iier  hostility  anew  by  abrogating  the  fi.scal  meas- 
ures of  Yuan-Shih-Kai.  We  are  told  that  the  officials  continue 
their  exactions,  upon  pretext  of  getting  money  with  which  to  pay 
the  indemnity  to  the  Powers.  The  immorality  prevalent  at 
Peking  since  the  return  of  the  court  to  that  capital  is  also  de- 
nounced. In  other  words,  nothing  in  China  has  changed  since 
the  insurrection  of  the  Boxers.  If  all  this  be  true,  it  is  deplor- 
able, but  there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  it.  The  Powers 
have  confined  tliem.selves  strictly  to  obtaining  redress  for  their 
own  several  grievances." 

This  attitude  they  will  maintain  so  long  as  public  order  con- 
tinues, says  the  pro-Russian  organ  of  the  French  capital.  As 
regard.s  Manchuria,  the  Paris  papers  say  tliat  the  Chinese  masses 
know  little  about  that  question  and  would  scarcely  understand 
it  even  if  they  were  supplied  with  the  facts.  —  Translations  made 

Jor  TlIK  LlTKRAKV   DiGF.ST. 


INVESTIGATION    OF   ALLEGED    KONGO 
HORRORS. 

GREAT  P.RITAIN  is  about  to  invite  the  attention  of  tiie 
Powers  to  the  so-called  horrors  of  the  Kongo  Indei)endent 
State,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Halfour,  a  full  and  unprejudiced 
investigation  will  be  made  of  what  Sir  Charles  Dilkecalls"a 
complete  enslavement  of  the  whole  population,"  aggravated  by 
monopoly  and  militarism.  Sir  Cliarles  Dilkc  told  liie  House  of 
Commons  lately  that  "the  K<>ngo  State  had  been  spending 
money  like  water  within  the  last  few  weeks  in  publishing  de- 
nials "  and  in  distributing  "  lying  books."  Sir  John  Gorst  said 
he  understood  that  President  Roosevelt  "  had  already  taken  steps 
to  protest  against  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Kongoland,"  allho 
tiie  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the  Berlin  act  by  which  the 
huge  African  domain  is  handed  over  to  Leopold.  King  of  the 
Belgians.  -In  reply  to  allegations  of  this  sort,  the  hiiiependancf 
Belize  (Brussels)  says"tiiere  is  an  iiitern.itional  intrigue  against 


the  Kongo  State."  W.  T.  Stead,  writing  m  the  London  Daily 
.Wtc.v,  declares  that  the  entire  Belgian  press  has  been  "gagged," 
and   that  we  are  not   to  accept   its  judgment  upon  conditions  in 

'that  modern  hell  known 
as  the  Kongo  Free 
State."  The  Paris 
Temps  says ; 

•'The  Kongo  Free 
State  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing duped  the  civilized 
world.  A  host  of  re- 
ports emanating  from 
missionaries,  traders, 
and  officers  openly  ac- 
cuse the  Government  of 
resorting  to  forced  la- 
bor, of  employing  can- 
nibals as  troops,  of  hurl- 
ing them  in  raids  upon 
the  peaceful  population, 
of  practising  violence 
and  cruelty  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  excessive 
taxes  levied  upon  the 
unfortunate  savages. 
Horrible  stories  have 
dealt  with  nameless 
atrocities,  with  demon- 
iacal acts  perpetrated 
against  the  natives.  Thousands  of  fugitives  have  abandoned 
the  villages,  seeking  refuge  in  the  forests  or  with  the  niission- 
aiies.  In  a  single  enclosure,  according  to  an  eye-witness,  there 
were  on  one  occasion  as  many  as  eighty  amputated  hands,  san- 
guinary evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  tax  collector.  Such  is 
the  bill  of  indictment  brought  against  the  Kongo  Independent 
State  and  its  sovereign.  ...  It  is  right  to  wait  for  the  defense. 
Every  accused,  and  particularly  every  accused  state,  is  en- 
titled to  plead  in  its  own  case." — Translations  tnade  Jor  The 
LiTERARV  Digest. 


SIR  JOHN   UOKSl, 
Who  inspired  the  Congo  investigation. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Egypt. — "A  French  politician  the  other  day  muttered  something  in  hi» 
beard  about  the  evacuation  of  Egj'pt,"  remarks  Z//af>frKiooa"i  (Edinburgh). 
"He  ought  to  be  told,  and  his  countrymen  ought  to  learn  — if  Fashoda  has 
not  taught  them,  as  we  believe  it  has— that  even  if  Mr.  Moriey  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  were  to  contemplate  so  retrograde  a  policy, 
the  whole  empire  would  rise  against  them.  Evacuation  is  impossible,  and 
even  Mr.  Moiley  must  now  recognize  this  fact.  Mr.  (iladstone  left  many 
bad  legacies.  In  Egypt  he  prevented  a  logical  arrangement  ;  and  until  we 
frankly  assume  the  protectorate  of  that  country,  our  position  there  will  be 
anomalous,  tho  in  no  way  insecure." 

Ai.GKRi  \N  Complications.— On  the  eve  of  the  French  President's  trip  to 
Algeria,  the  resignation  of  tlie  governor-general  of  that  province  came  like 
a  theatrical  sensation,  says  the  Illustration  fl'aris).  Governor-General 
Revoil,  it  continues,  came  to  Paris  to  disiuss  Algerian  interests  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  pieparing  to  return  to  his  post  and  was 
twice  refused  an  audience  by  the  Premier.  He  did  not  think  this  an  indi- 
cation of  confidence  in  liimsclf,  and  resigned.  The  Premier,  continues  oui 
authority,  thought  the  governor-general  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
i-liarge  in  the  /'<•///  Dauphiiiois  to  the  effect  that  the  Premier's  son  had 
asked  a  million  francs  fiom  one  of  the  religious  orders  for  the  use  of  his 
political  influence  in  its  favor.  .\s  yet,  concludes  the  Paris  paper,  the  con- 
nection of  ideas  here  is  not  evident  to  Ihe  public. 

M.  HE  Witte'S  Homu.— "On  the  declaration  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
.'incc— so  runs  the  yarn"  according  to  'I'lie  Kohf  Herald^  an  Anglo-Japanese 
organ,  "the  Russian  generals  were  mad  for  war,  and  their  only  misgiving 
was  lest  M.  do  Witte  should  impose  his  usual  veto.  However,  at  the  cus- 
tomary state  ct)nncil,  presided  over  by  the  Czar,  it  was  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  the  spoiUsport  was  absent.  Indeed,  he  only  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance after  the  Czar  had  been  persuaded  to  adopt  an  aggressive  policv 
against  Great  Hritain.  M.  de  Witte  listened  while  it  was  all  explained  to 
him,  and  then,  to  the  intense  delight  of  everyboily,  he  proccetled  to  praise 
tlic  idea  of  the  war  in  the  m>>st  extravagant  terms.  His  colleagues  natur- 
ally inc|uired  of  him  by  what  means  he  proposed  to  find  the  money,  where- 
\ipon  M.  <le  Witte  looked  round  him  in  pained  surprise;  'Surely  your 
Majesty  does  not  expect  tiif  to  raise  Ihe  money  ? '  he  cried,  laying  especial 
emphasis  on  the  word  'me.'  'The  thing  is  impossible.  The  treasury  i* 
practically  empty,  and  when  I  expressed  approval  fif  the  war  I  never 
dreamt  but  that  the  generals  who  advised  your  Majesty  »o  ileclaie  it  had 
the  money  already  in  hand '—at  which  bomlwhell  the  council  broke  up  ia 
confusion." 
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NOTABLE     BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 
A    PROMISING    FIRST  NOVEL. 

Thk  l.EGATKE.     Hy  Alice  I'ifsc..:t  Smith,     (.loth,  5  x  7':  in.,  3.-4  pp.     Price, 
I1.50.     Houghton,  ilifflia  Company. 

IN   this  her  first  book,   Mrs.   Smith   proves  herself  mistress  of   the 
knack  of  story- telling.     The  workmanship  is  much  above  the  ave- 
rage.   Yet,  after  all  is  all  told,  one  feels  a  vague  sense  of  something 
wanting — a  lack  of  that  vital,  human   propulsion  which  compels  some 
stories  to  write  themselves  out. 

A  young  Southerner  inherits  through  the  death  of  his  uncle  a  lumber- 
mill  in  a  Wisconsin  town,  and  with  the  mill  he  also  comes  in  for  the 

animosity  felt  by  the  people  of  that 
section  toward  the  man  departed. 
The  animosity  was  largely  political, 
the  effect  of  the  feud  between  North 
and  South  during  the  Civil  War.  Be- 
sides the  Americans  in  the  place,  the 
mill  hands  were  made  up  of  French, 
Belgians,  Scandinavians,  and  other 
foreigners,  and  among  the  latter 
flourishes  a  queer  medley  of  Social- 
istic sentiment.  Many  complica- 
tions arise,  which  culminate  at  last 
in  a  strike  and  in  attempts  upon  the 
hero's  life. 

The  heroine  is  the  youthful  daugh- 
ter of  a  local  physician.  Itr.portant 
parts  are  played  by  two  other  young 
girls,  one  Scandinavian,  the  other 
French.  Many  of  the  scenes  are 
graphic  and  picturesque,  and  a  cli- 
max of  dramatic  intensity  is  reached 
during  the  progress  of  a  forest  fire,  which  sweeps  over  all  the  region, 
destroying  in  its  wake  both  property  and  people. 

The  dialog  is  always  good,  sometimes  touching  the  brilliant.  The 
hero  and  a  picturesquely  desperate  Belgian — who  could  do  credit  to 
himself  on  any  stage — succeed  in  rescuing  many  of  the  people.  By 
means  of  this  dramatic  episode  of  the  fire,  all  the  cross-purposes  of  the 
story  seem  to  be  righted. 

The  narrative  moves  rapidly,  the  incidents  are  almost  unflagging,  the 
air  of  local  color  seems  true,  and  the  sincerity  of  aim  unquestioned. 
Yet  when  all  is  done,  one  feels  a  sort  of  remoteness  from  the  actualities 
of  life — something  of  the  unreality  of  a  stage  picture. 


.\LICE   PRFSCOTT  SMITH. 


TWO  STORIES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Before  the  Dawn.    By  Joseph   Altsheler.      Cloth,   5^^  x  jji  in.,  372  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Captain.    By  Churchill  Williams.    Cloth  sJ^  x  7'^  in.,  439  pp.    Price, 
$1.50.     The  Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 

THESE  two  books,  each  dealing  with  phases  of  the  Civil  War,  have 
been  published  almost  simultaneously.  In  certain  superficial 
traits,  the  two  books  are  not  unlike.  Yet  one,  Mr.  Altsheler's 
work,  while  it  falls  far  short  of  being  the  great  novel  of  the  Civil  War,  is 
an  excellent  story,  and  the  other  falls  only  a  little  short  of  being  a  rather 
silly  tale.  In  each,  Grant  plays  an  important  part:  in  Mr.  Altsheler's 
book,  only  as  the  victorious  general,  who  by  his  victories  affects  the 
lives  of  the  characters;  in  Mr.  Williams's  book,  it  is  a  domesticated 
Grant  to  whom  we  are  introduced — Grant  in  his  early  and  unsuccessful 

days  before  the  war,  and  Grant  on  his 
way  to  being  a  great  general.  The 
author  leaves  him  at  the  beginning  of 
his  great  fame.  It  is  very  clear  what 
the  author  has  tried  to  do — that  is, 
to  give  an  intimate  picture  of  Grant 
and  to  trace  the  various  traits  of 
character  which  ultimately  made  him 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  com- 
manders, never  permitting  the  pic- 
ture of  the  hero  to  dim  the  picture 
of  the  man.  Mr.  Williams  never  in 
the  course  of  his  book  calls  Grant  by 
name.  He  always  speaks  of  him  as 
"the  Captain."  He  has  resorted  to 
many  similar  tricks  to  make  Grant 
appear  close  to  the  other  characters 
in  the  story  and  close  to  the  reader. 
The  author  evidentlystudied  his  sub- 
ject well  and  made  a  part  for  Grant 
which  was  more  truth  than  legend. 
The  only  trouble  with  the  book  is  that  Mr.  Williams  was  not  quite  a  big 
enough  man  to  write  it.  His  sympathetic  touch  is  apt  to  become  a  sen- 
timental one  at  the  least  provocation.     There  is  no  doubt  that  he  went 


at   his  subject   with  a   sincerity  almost   reverent;    nevertheless,    "the 

Captain  "  is  a  poor  story.     One  might  easily  make  two  stories  out  of  it, 

so  separate  is  the  love  interest,  to  which  much  space  is  devoted,  and 

the  chapters  relating  to  the  Captain 

himself.     It  reads  as  tho  the  author 

had  first  written  his  character-study 

of  Grant,  and   some  one  had  said  to 

him:  "  My  boy,   books  without   love 

interest   don't  sell,"  whereupon   the 

author  wrote  a  number  of  chapters 

full  of  "love  interest,"  in  which  three 

couples  are  neatly  paired  off. 

In  Mr.  Altsheler's  book  there  is  also 
much  love-making  that  could  be 
spared  and  the  book  be  benefited 
thereby.  When  an  author  succeeds 
in  arousing  one's  interest  in  any- 
thing so  serious  as  our  Civil  War,  a 
reader  has  scant  patience  with  tho 
needlessly  prolonged  misunderstand- 
ings of  two  silly  young  people  whom 
we  are  sure  will  in  the  end  marry  and 
be  happy  ever  afterward.  Otherwise 
it  is  a  stirring  war-tale  written  with 

force  out  of  a  full  knowledge  of  historical  facts,  and,  one  would  judge, 
from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  country  in  which  the  action 
takes  place.  The  story  deals  with  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  Wil- 
derness battles — a  period  which  has  been  singularly  neglected  by  the 
many  novelists  of  the  Civil  War. 


CHURCHILL  WILLIAMS. 


MARRED    IN    THE   MAKING. 

Darrel  of   the  Blessed  I^lfs.     By    Irving-    Hacheller.     Cloth,   5%   x   j% 
in.,  410  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 

MR.  BACHELLER  is  happier  in  the  name  of  his  latest  novel  than 
in  his  technique.  The  conception  is  a  good  one,  rich  in  prom- 
ise, but  there  is  inadequate  realization.  "  Darrel  of  the  Blessed 
Isles  "  is  a  blend  of  the  melodramatic  and  the  ethically  ideal,  with  the 
flavor  throughout  of  that  "North  Country"  out  of  which  he  has  al- 
ready gathered  a  golden  harvest.  You  feel  the  artisan  putting  together 
material  selected  for  effect  rather  than  for  wear.  It  is  a  "made" 
story,  or,  at  least,  has  savor  of  the  bibliofactory,  altho  Mr.  Bacheller, 
in  a  preface,  more  than  insinuates  that  there  was  an  actual  prototype 
of  Darrel  the  tinker,  and  further  declares,  in  a  prelude,  that  the  tale, 
in  its  nucleus  at  least,  awaits  the  vis- 
itor to  the  "  North  Country." 

A  collie  escapes  from  a  childless 
couple  up  there  in  the  primeval  hills, 
and,  after  a  month's  absence,  comes 
bounding  back  over  the  snow  with  a 
small  red  sleigh  in  which  is  a  four- 
year-old  youngster,  who  said  "  Anah 
jouhan  "  and  other  things  in  the  same 
strange  tongue,  which,  later,  the 
reader  is  informed  is  Syriac.  The 
Aliens  adopt  him  and  a  French  farm- 
hand of  theirs  called  the  foundling 
Trove,  a  presumable  corruption  of 
trouve;  and  he  grows  up  into  an  exem- 
plary young  man  of  mechanical  vir- 
tue. 

Altho  such  a  good  young  man  must 
needs  be  the  hero,  Darrel  the  tinker, 
bizarre  absentee  landlord  of  the 
"Blessed  Isles,"  which  he  visits  only 
in  the  spirit,  is  the  dominating  figure, 
torical,  he  is  eloquent  in  maxims  of 
Bard  of  Avon  by  heart 


IRVING   bacheller. 


JOSEPH  altsheler. 


His  speech  is  whimsically  rhe- 
rectitude,  and  he  knows  the 
Trove  is  a  boy  of  fifteen  when  the  tinker 
comes  his  way  with  a  mare  and  a  filly,  an  Arab  barb,  a  rather  strange 
outfit  for  a  mender  of  clocks  in  the  North  Country!  Trove  is  a  "cute" 
youngster,  for  when  Darrel  tries  to  stick  him  with  a  riddle  and  asks: 
"  How  is  it  that  the  clock  can  keep  a  sober  face?  "  he  instantly  replies: 
"  It  has  no  ears."  He  also  goes  fourteen  miles,  to  Hillsborough,  the 
next  day  and  buys  "  The  Works  of  Shakespeare,"  being  no  longer  able 
to  do  without  them  after  learning  that  the  crisp,  rhythmical  remarks  of 
Darrel  are  quotations  from  that  bard. 

Trove  goes  to  school  at  Hillsborough  soon  after  and  runs  across  the 
tinker  there.  That  worthy's  small  room,  with  many  clocks  ticking 
away  the  flight  of  time,  becomes  the  boy's  real  academy  and  Darrel 
its  Plato,  tho  his  method  is  Socratic.  Trove  confides  to  him  his  desire 
to  write  tales,  which  gives  Darrel  just  the  opening  for  a  stunning  one 
about  a  banker  who  stole  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  order  to 
ransom  his  kidnaped  boy  and  forever  after  is  a  very  repentant  and 
unhappy  thief. 

Then  Darrel  tells  the  boy  of  the  Blessed  Isles.  "  Imagine  the  infinite 
sea  of  Time  which  is  behind  us.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  see  rising  out  of  it  the 
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Blessed  Isles  of  the  Imagination."  There  are  a  score  of  well-worn 
books  of  choice  poetry  on  the  tinker's  shelves,  and  he  reads  from  them 
to  the  boy  m  order  to  supply  him  with  a  passport  to  these  same  isles. 

With  a  scheme  like  this,  the  author  should  keep  it  well  in  hand,  tool- 
ing it  briskly  and  with  a  firm  grasp  on  the  reins  to  its  goal.  But  Mr. 
Bacheller's  penchant  for  realism  draws  him  away  from  the  development 
of  his  romance,  and  he  repeatedly  dwells  on  things  quite  by-the-by,  to 
the  reader's  no  small  annoyance.  One  is  also  confused  as  well  as  bored 
by  the  ever-emergent  new  countryman  who  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  plot,  but  furnishes  e.\cuse  for  a  "story."  Everybody  gets  into 
trouble,  and  the  tangled  skein  is  not  deftly  straightened  out,  but  is 
plucked  at  in  rather  a  desultory  and  rambling  fashion.  After  telling 
the  story  himself,  Mr.  Bacheller,  without  any  special  rime  or  reason, 
introduces  an  aged  old  man,  in  the  last  chapter,  who  gives  the  denoue- 
ment to  some  unknown  auditor.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  lack  of  literary 
form  in  "  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles"  as  a  whole,  and  the  tinker  him- 
self is  so  laboriously  facttts  ad  unguent  that  he  reeks  of  his  creation. 
There  is  no  real  grip  to  the  story  anywhere. 


JOYLESS   IRELAND. 

The  Untilled  FIKI.D.     I!y   Georjje    Moore.       Cloth,   sJi   x  ^y^  in.,    381   pp. 
I'riee,  $1.50.     J.   B.  Lippincolt  Company. 

GEORGE  MOORE  is  not,   as  many  of  his  readers  claim,    "the 
greatest  of  living  creators  of  fiction  "  ;   but  he  may  with  justice 
be  called  the  greatest  destroyer  of  fiction,  for  at  one  blow  he  has 
smitten  into  unrecognizable  fragments  an  image  of  a  nation  which  has 
been   hallowed   by  time  and   tradition   and  fondly  cherished  even  by 
those  who  had  most  reason  to  know  that  it  was  a  sham. 

Romantic  Ireland,  as  shown  upon  the  stage,  is  no  more.  Gone  are 
the  lovers  strolling  among  beautiful  old  rums  by  moonlight.  In  fact, 
after  reading  Mr.  Moore's  melancholy  book,  one  wonders  if  the  moon 
ever  fulls  in  Ireland.     Everything  else,  certainly,  is  on  the  wane. 

Rollicking  Ireland  is  no  more.  The  lads  of  spirit  and  gaiety,  the 
Con  the  Shaughrans  and  Handy  Andys,  have  emigrated  long  ago — to 
the  blessed  isles  of  Avalon  it  must  be,  for  the  gossoons  who  land  at 
Ellis  Island  do  not  answer  to  their  marks  of  identification.  And  Kath- 
leen Mavourneen  and  Nora  Machree  have  swelled  the  maiden  tribute, 
the  twer.ty  thousand  virgins  which,  to  use  the  rhetoric  of  Ned  Car- 
mady,  Moore's  type  of  the  anti-clerical  Irishman,  Erin  has  immolated 
upon  the  altar  of  that  monster  which  menaces  not  only  the  joy  of  the 
nation,  but  its  very  life — the  church. 

For,  tho  he  is  careful  not  to  indorse  the  view  editorially,  the  cause  of 
Ireland's  miseries  which  Mr.  Moore  expresses  through  the  mouths  of 
his  characters  with  most  cogency  and  fervor  is  not  so  much  an  eco- 
nomic as  it  is  a  psychical  one — the  Christian  priests  have  killed  the 
pagan  joy  of  life  which  is  Ireland's  right  by  ancient  inheritance.  With 
the  ascetic  view  of  love,  they  have  frowned  upon  the  natural  mating  of 
the  se.xes  through  lovers'  strolls  and  merry-makings.  They  have  ar- 
ranged marriages  of  convenience,  and  charged  exorbitant  fees  for  con- 
summating them.  They  have  discountenanced  the  natural  and  univer- 
sal taste  for  little  luxuries,  and  more  or  less  costly  pleasures,  that 
contributions  might  be  augmented  toward  the  building  of  never-com- 
pleted churches.  The  eflfect  of  this 
program  Mr.  Moore  endeavors  to 
show  in  its  various  phases  through 
thirteen  stories.  The  first  and  the 
last,  "In  the  Clay"  and  "The  Way 
Back,"  deal  with  the  expulsicm  of 
art  from  Ireland  as  a  natural,  tho 
not  designed,  consequence  of  priestly 
asceticism.  A  young  sculptor  is  given 
an  order  to  make  a  statue  for  a  church. 
He  takesa  young  Irish  girl  as  a  model. 
Her  little  brothers,  who  mtend  to  be 
priests,  learning  of  it,  break  into  his 
studio  and  destroy  his  work.  The 
girl,  who  is  a  "pagan"  by  tempera- 
ment, flees  from  her  uncongenial  en- 
vironment to  London,  where  good 
fortune  alone  saves  her  innocence 
from  wreck  on  the  coasts  of  Bohemia. 
"Some  Parishioners  "  tells  several 
tragedies  of  priest-made  marriages, 
not  >he  least  of  which  is  the  spiritual  agony  of  the  conscience-stricken 
Father  when  he  realizes  the  evil  wrought  by  his  meddling  with  nature. 
In  "The  Wild  Goose,"  the  longest  and  strongest  story  of  the  collec- 
tion,  the  situation  of  that  "  most  distressful  country  "  is  set  forth  in  all 
its  phases.  It  is  the  tale  of  an  adventurer,  a  wandering  knight  in  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed,  who  is  stayed  in  Ireland  by  a  woman  who 
idealizes  him  as  the  destined  redeemer  of  the  country.  She  is  an 
heiress  and  adds  her  fortune  to  his  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  restoring 
Ireland  to  its  pristine  glory.  But  her  conception  of  this  state  is  Catho- 
lic Ireland,  and  his  goes  back  still  farther,  to  pagan  Erin.  Their  propa- 
ganda falls  to  the  ground,  their  lives  divide,  and  the  husband  leaves 
his  wife  and  child  with  relief  to  fight  unhampered  for  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  in  the  Transvaal. 


GEORGE  MOORE. 


"  Home  Sickness"  is  the  tale  of  a  returned  emigrant,  for  whom  life 
is  so  joyless  in  Ireland  that  he  leaves  his  affianced  sweetheart  to  return 
to  the  glad  rush  and  gay  company  of  the  saloon. 

"Julia  Cahill's  Curse"  describes  a  desolate  district  upon  which,  the 
peasants  believed,  a  ban  had  been  placed  by  a  coquette  whom  the 
priest,  because  she  would  not  obey  his  command  to  marry,  had  hounded 
from  the  parish.  All  the  young  people  who  could  imitated  her  example 
and.  despite  the  efforts  of  the  priest  to  detain  them,  left  the  country. 

"  '  He  has  sent  away  Life,'  I  said  to  myself,  '  and  now  they  are  follow- 
ing Life.'  " 

BEHIND    THE    SCENES. 

A  DArcilTER  OF  THESI'IS.     By  John  D.  Barry.     Cloth,  sJ^  x  7M  in-,  347  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     L.  C.  Page  Company. 

THIS  story  sets  forth  the  career  of  a  young  New  England  girl  who, 
after  training  for  a  teacher,  goes  upon  the  stage,  not  from  an 
innate  propulsion  toward  that  life,  or  toward  art  in  general,  but 
merely  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  story  reads  much  like 
a  transcript  of  the  daily  life  of  stage 
people,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  catches  frequent,  if  scrappy, 
knowledge  through  having  been  ad- 
mitted behind  the  scenes  as  observer 
or  critic.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
like  a  plot.  The  interest  is  wholly 
sustained  through  the  daily  contact 
with  other  actors  and  through  inti- 
mate conversations  which  air  a  great 
deal  of  "shop."  But  the  conversa- 
tions are  bright  and  seem  life-like, 
and  will  doubtless  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  the  large  number  of  people 
who  are  fascinated  more  or  less  by 
whatever  connects  itself  with  the 
mimic  life. 

The  tale  is  well  told,  after  the  leis- 
urely and  minute  fashion  of  stories 
in  which  nothing  in  particular  hap- 
pens to  disturb  the  reader's  nerves. 

The  diction  is  correct  and  smooth,  but  as  a  whole  lacks  virility.  If 
this  story  has  a  message,  it  is  to  show  that  those  born  without  dramatic 
fiber  may  through  circumstance  emit  at  times  sparks  of  fire,  but  can 
never  hope  to  retain  more  than  mediocre  place. 


JOHN   D.   BARRY 


THE   EXALTATION   OF   A   "SHILLING- 
SHOCKER." 

The  House  on  the  Hudson.    By  Frances  Powell.    Cloth,  sM  x  7%  in., 
416  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"T^IIIS  novel  is  a  tremendously  sensational  one.     The  interest  is  ab- 

X  sorbing.  One  gets  early  on  the  trail  of  the  denouement,  but  when 
it  comes  there  is  an  element  of  surprise  in  it. 

The  young  woman  in  the  story  is  her  own  biographer.  Instead  of  a 
plain  female  who,  later,  is  to  exercise  all  the  inebriating  blandishments 
of  Helen  of  Troy,  the  fair  scribe  sturdily  dwells  upon  her  ravishing 
charms.  She  had  no  bringing  up  to  speak  of,  and  her  papa  and  mamma 
suffer  dreadful  reverses  of  fortune  and  launch  the  \-oung  Venus  on  a 
cruel  world  with  the  disagfreeable  need  of  making  her  own  way.  The 
book  is  extremely  up-to-date  in  the  athletic  accomplishments  of  Athena 
Derohan  (there  is  a  name  that  had  to  be  lived  up  to  I);  for  her  gay 
papa,  with  no  prophetic  foresight  of  how  useful  the  lesson  was  to  be, 
had  trained  his  child  to  box  like  a  professional  !  So  wlien  it  is  "  up  to 
her  "  to  do  the  trick,  she  delivers  a  swinging  blow  and  follows  it  up  by 
a  faultless  coup  de  grace.  That  the  gentleman  survives  and  is  after- 
ward disposed  of  in  a  sinking  yacht  is  probably  only  to  leave  the  hero- 
ine without  the  stain  of  homicide  on  her  young  soul. 

The  character  of  the  book  is  Madame  Ferranti,  the  fascinating  old 
lady  in  her  dotage,  who  is  extremely  sensitive  to  thunder-storms,  which 
make  her  see  dogs  and  babble  darkly  of  the  final  revelation  of  the  mys- 
tery. She  is  a  sort  of  blend  of  "  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Screwton  "  and 
"  Miss  Havisham."  Philip  is  so  fascinating  and  masterful  and  delight- 
fully bad  that  you  almost  wish  he  could  turn  out  noble.  One  is  frankly 
more  interested  in  him  than  in  the  nice  young  man  who  wins  the  lady 
in  quite  a  casual  way,  and  who,  when  he  has  the  center  of  the  stage,  is 
like  a  poor  relation  at  dinner. 

The  invention  and  atmosphere  in  the  book  are  admirably  sustained, 
and  the  style  is  one  that  takes  its  place  with  that  of  the  late  "  Duchess" 
and  Rhoda  Broughton.  Despite  the  feeling  that  it  is  "awfully  sensa- 
tional," the  reader  will  shamelessly  devour  page  after  page.  It  is  proof 
of  the  author's  ability  in  the  field  she  has  chosen  that,  despite  the  fever- 
ish absorption  her  tale  arouses,  the  incidents,  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  action,  are  restricted  to  a  queer  old  house  smothered  in  woods  on 
the  Hudson. 

Frances  Powell  is  clever,  and  she  has  written  a  briskly  entertaining 
book  with  much  imaginative  force.  But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  one  that 
takes  root  in  a  library  and  is  known  to  successive  generations. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Thf  Liifrary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  ft>I 
lowinR  books : 

"The  New  Force."— \V.  I.  Gordon.  (SupRestive 
New  Thought  Pviblishing  Company,  Clevelanti, 
$0.25.) 

"Breakers  Ahead."  — Jane  R.  Griffing:.  (.1.  S. 
Ogilvie  I'ublishing  Company,  §0.25.) 

"The  Peril  and  the  Preservation  of  the  Home." 
—Jacob  A.  Riis.     (George  \V.  Jacobs  &  Co.) 

"Memories  of  Yale  Life  and  Men."— Timothy 
Dwiglit.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ,  $2.50  net.) 

"The  Old  China  Hook."  — N.  Hudson  Moore 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  $3  net.) 

"Felix  "-  Robert  Hichens.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.) 

"Discourses  on  War."— William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 

"A  Gentleman  of  the  South."— William  Carrott 
Brown.     (The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.50.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

After  Love. 

By  ARTHUR  Symons. 
Oh,  to  part  now,  ^nd,  parting  now, 

Never  to  meet  again  ; 
To  have  done  forever,  I  and  thou, 

With  joy,  and  so  with  pain. 

It  is  too  hard,  too  hard  to  meet 

[f  we  must  love  no  more  ; 
Those  other  meetings  were  too  sweet 

That  went  before. 

And  I  would  have,  now  love  is  over, 

An  end  to  all,  an  end  : 
I  can  not,  having  been  your  lover, 

Stoop  to  become  your  friend  ! 


At   Dusk. 
By  Florfnck  e.\rle  Coates. 
Earth,  mother  dear,  I  turn,  at  last, 

A  homesick  child,  to  thee  ! 
The  twilight  glow  is  fading  fast, 

And  soon  I  shall  be  free 
To  seek  the  dwelling,  dim  and  vast. 
Where  thou  awaitest  me. 

I  am  so  weary,  mother  dear  !— 

Thy  child,  of  dual  race. 
Who  gazing  past  the  star-beams  clear, 

Sought  the  Undying's  face  ! 
Now  1  but  ask  to  know  thee  near, 

To  feel  thy  large  embrace  ! 

Tranquil  to  lie  against  thy  breast — 

Deep  source  of  voiceless  sprmgs. 
Where  hearts  are  healed,  and  wounds  are  dressed. 

And  naught  or  sobs  or  sings  : 
Against  thy  breast  lo  lie  at  rest — 

A  life  that  folds  its  wings. 

Some  time  I  may — for  who  can  tell?— 

Awake,  no  longer  tired, 
And  see  the  fields  of  asphodel, 

The  dreamed-of.  the  desired, 
And  find  the  heights  where  He  doth  dwell, 

Tio  whom  my  heart  aspired  ! 

And  then —    But  peace  awaiteth  me— 

Thv  peace  :  I  feel  it  near. 
The  hush,  the  voiceless  mystery, 

The  languor  without  fear  ! 
Enfold  me— close;  I  want  but  thee! — 

But  thee.  Earth-mother  dear  ! 

— In  June  Scrtbner's  Magazine. 


The  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Colorado. 

By   ROBERT  MaCK.AY. 
Changeless  as  Horeb's  ever-during  rock. 

Since  .Moses  smote  the  water  from  its  side  ; 

Unaltered  by  the  lashing  of  the  tide 
Of  years,  whose  surges  thy  foundations  mock  ; 
Silent,  serene,  ringed  round  with  massive  towers, 


View  from  onr  Property  of  KinTsldc  llrive  and  (iriiiifs  Tomb,  the  Most  lipiiutiful  Section  of  New  York  City. 

An  Excellent  Opportunity 

For  Those  Seeking  a  Most  Desirable  Investment 

nich  Clns-s  Real  E,«tate  in  the  vicinity  of  Grrutor  New  York  is  offered  to  eonservative  investors  at  an  extremely  low 
(Inure  upon  eas.v  terms.  K  rarefiil  iiiveslik'iiiioii  of  our  proposition  will  coniniitKl  it  as  nn  investment  of  safety  and  protlt. 
Our  propertleH  ure  ut  New  York*H  tliroMliuld    36  nnnutes  from  the  threat  cuniinercial  and  tinanciat  cenlersoC  thecity. 

GRANTWOOD=ON= HUDSON 
AND  MORSEMERE 

arc  directly  oppoitite  OrantV  Tomb  iind  Itlvomlde  I>rlve.  the  Oeopraphieal  Center  of  Manhattan  and  but  15minutes 

di'tJtnt.  Slooadani  streets,  lla(?  walks,  em  b,  water,  tras.  uni  xcell  d  seweraife  system.  Beantiful  parks  completed  and 
others  m  construction.  Handsome  schools  and  churches,  $7000.00  new  K.  K.  Station.  Trolleys  in  operation  and  more 
contracted  for. 

6.5  new  homes  built  in  GKANTWOOD  In  the  lant  2  years  and  22  at  MORSEMERE  within  la.ot  12  months  Lots 
similar  to  tho.se  sold  in  1899  tor  SfS"  00  now  sellinjr  atgOM.oii.   Valnes  have  doubled  and  should  doubleaKain  in  another  3. years. 

Loir  at  .MORSEMKKE,  «iS54»  to  *tVi».  At  «RANT\VOOI>,  l|l70<Mo  le^.OOO  (all  lots  2.5  x  100)  ;  as  desirable 
for  residential  purposes  a,»  those  sold  for  same  price  in  Harlem  or  Bionx  (in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City)  ten  years 
ago,  which  now  bnne  from  84,'iiMi  to  $20,0110  each. 

EA8V  l>AY.M£NTt>:  4>l»  down  and  *a  monthly,  for  lots  under  4i7<>0. 

These  propertleH  have  already  proven  their  profit  poNalbllltleH;    but  lo  doinonKtrnte  our  faith  In         * 
their  future  Inereuxe,  w  e  w  ill  eoarunlee  that  I)' the  aeluul  liiereaxed  value  within  two  yearn 
from  your  purehoHe  Im  not  eiiual  to  15  per  eeiit.  per  annum  on  your  eush  liiveMlnieut  <aH  deter- 
mined by  the  prlee  ut  which  we  are  nelllng  ninillar  lots  at  that  time)  we  will  rel'iind  the  entire 
ea«h  paid  us,  with  Interent  ut  6  per  cent. 

If  Interested  we  will  give  you  a  ^—  1^  e 


TRIF»  TO    IMEIXA/   VORK 


payinp  your  railroad  fare  both  ways  for  the  purpose  of  having  you  inspect  our  property. 
Put  don't  delay.  Ueservelots  at  once,  and  there- 
by secure  them  at  present  prices,  as  all  lots 
ad\anee  ten  per  eent.  within  a  few  weeks. 
Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  includine  testi- 
monials from  buyers  who  have  already  sold 
at  a  profit,  photographic  views,  etc, 

COLUMBIA  INVESTMENT 
&  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 


1131  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Capitjil  mill  SurplMi 


•;:i:i,>,i;t;.(l!> 


Assets 
92'J,4;i.87 


STAT1I>N  AT   :\!0KM;MKKK 


^^^m\€Sm^ 
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Belfast 


Linen  Underwear 
That  Wears  Well 

Made  from  the  ideal  material — a 
vegetable  fibre — pure  linen  ;  woven 
in  the  ideal  form,  an  open  mesh ; 
by  our  own  special  process  which 
gives  it  wearing  qualities  hereto- 
fore lacking.  Ha.s  real  absorbent 
properties ;  takes  up  perspiration 
rapidly,  evaporates  it  just  as 
quickly,  leaving  the  skin  COOl,  dry 
and  comfortable. 

Send  for  Samples  of  the 
Fabric  and  our  Free  Book 

Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  sent  direct  by 
mail  if  your  dealer  won't  supply  it. 

BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 


in  the  world  that 
is  small ;  keeps 
time,  and  is  sold 
at  a  moderate 
price,  is 

The  "400" 

*'  Accurate-to-the-Second  " 

Dueber-  HaLiTipden 
Watch 

We  make  them  complete— movements, 
cases  and  all — in  our  own  complete 
factories,  and 

We  Guarantee  Every  One 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  any 
style  of  Dueber-Hampden  Watcli. 

FOR 

MEN 

the  new  1902  thin  model,    16-size 
with  21  jewels  and  17  jewels. 


cu?^y(^-^ 


ATENT  SECURED 


Or  F"©©  Returned 


Feeb  opinion  as  to  pat«ntab:litv.  Send  for  Guide  Book  and  What 
to  Invent,  finest  publicilions  issued  for  free  distributinn.  Patents 
secured  by  U3  advertised  free  in  Patent  R<:cord.  Sami'LE  Copy  Fkee. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  fifiO  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Send  to   us  for  free   book. 
Watch  Buyers.^' 


Guide   to 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS 

42  South  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 


WANTED Active,    educated    men    of 

*-'L'  business  ability  who  wish  to 
earn  $40  per  week  or  more.  Give  ape,  experi- 
ence, references.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  NewYork. 


If jUQC*i|f/5  Rimurkablc  nioiiiy-mak- 
fMWOtfWl*  ill,;  opportunity  offt-red. 
'  llandHomo  Itooklot  of  purtu-iilarK  free. 
■    W.E.UEVEKIUUK.  Baltimore.  JUd. 


Readers  of  The  Litkrart  Oiqbst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Dr.  Givens'  Sanitarium 

roa     TMC    TREATMENT    OF 

Nervous  and  Mild  Mental  Diseases; 

Drug  and  Alcoholic  Addiction, 

and  General  Invalidism. 


Sfumfnrd  Cnnn  offers  excepeional  ajlvantajfes 
Oiailiiuru,  WUUII.,  „,  lu^-aUonaud  Siilful  unci  t-tiiii- 
tilU-  iilftli.ids  c.f  IrvHtlli.Ilt. 

Til**  I  ■<»tlrtK'"  plan  "f  arraniffnu-nt  insures  pleasant  aS'Jo- 
plationnanil  tlieiiiiut  and  nsl  .it  j  uruNiirionndinttH.  » Ink- 
tin;  .•nnroiini.nl  is  that  ..r  an  nl-al  suniiiKr  <ir  Winti-r 
res.irt,  with  all  tin- dlversiuii  and  ri-<ini.-.it<-»  for  lu-altliful 
out  d.xir  nniUM  nu'iit. 

Sixt«fn  years' siK-i-essfiil  treatment  of  this  class  of  ail- 
ments, and  nietho.ls  strietlj  in  eonfornianeo  with  pi-o- 
fi-ssioi'.al  standards.  Iiavi'  won  the  endorsement  and 
ree.Mnmendatlon  of  many  eminent  medioal  men. 

l'|M)n  request  we  will  send  prepaid  onr  illustrated  pro 
spe<-tus.  tflvlnt?  a  detalleildesi-ription  of  the  Institution. 

ATlIiUKSS 

Dr.  A.MOS  J.  aiVENS,  Bax  79.  Stamlord,  Conn. 


The   Worst   Case 

of  hay-fever  finds  perfect  relief  at  Dixville 
Notch.  There,  said  the  late  Rev.  F.  A. 
Ilorton,  the  victim  can  "live  like  a  Chris- 
tian," while  enjoying  all  the  sports  and 
delights  of  this  famous  resort.  Unlimited 
trout  fishing,  camping,  golf,  tennis,  and 
sound  sleep. 

Write  for  booklet  with  fine  views  of  the 
glorious  mountain  scener)-. 

THE   BALSAMS 

Dixville  Notch,   N.   H.     White  Mts.; 

CHAS.  H.  GOVLD.  Manager 

Open    June    27    to    October  5 


HAIRS/ 

NYALIDS 

I  Tricycles 

ion  Cfi/PPL£S. 


InvilMi  enjojr  tlio  iuprcnm 
ciiifMrt  aii'l  r.->lf.iliir.i  ..f 
our  .strootaiid  II..11.0  (  hair* 
8lin|.lo,>tr.jn«*n<l  tli<.r.>uiili  In 
Con>triirll.>n.  Kiuily  a.ljiiitr.l, 
liiilitiui i(,  fii.l(«|pii.  OurcaUI.'Ktiaibowl  tho  Dioit 

Improved  Models 

In  trlrreli-t  «n<l  cliairt  otpcrlalljr  datl|in«d  for  llio 
oiiifurl  au.l  iHinsnt.if  cri(i|>k'l  aii'l  Invalid!  liowavor 
alllictT'l.  K«nl  fr«*on  roiuot.  A.ldrox 
TIIK  WOHTHINdTON  MKO.  CO.,    Dcpt  C.    Elfrla,  O. 

(..*^.<^»*,t  10  >•,  Tti.  ,ol.  «i.-l  Ini.lLl  rlialr  lo  J 


GINSENG 


nook  fn-e.  telllntc 
hovt  in  Invent  In 
til.'   4«ln«    lis    In 

.lll-tiv    Mil. I    d.lWlll.' 


Thou  dost  defy  time,  tempest,  and  tliesuti. 
Gleaming:  symbolic  of  the  Holy  One, 
Who  sacrificed  His  life  to  ransom  ours. 

Cross  of  the  driven  snow,  the  western  winds. 
Wiiisperintj  among  the  boughs  that  woo  them 

rest. 
Touch   some   twin   chord    lliat     vibrates   in    111  \ 
breast. 
And  waken  in  my  heart  a  hope  that  finds 
Its  purpose,  stimulated  by  each  breath. 
That  thou  wilt  be  my  crucifix  in  death  ! 

— In  June  Traveller. 

Racers. 

Hy  JOIl.N  H.  T.\Hlt 
The  winds  from  many  a  cloudy  mane 
Shake  off  tlie  sweat  of  jcai'iering  rain, 

And  whicker  with  delight. 
No  slope  of  pasture-land  they  need 
W'heieon  to  rest,  or  drink,  or  feed  — 
Their  life  the  rapture  of  the  speed, 
The  frenzy  of  the  tligtit. 

— In  June  ILtrficr's  Magazine 

The  Game  of  Life. 

Hy  GKI.KTr   HUKIIESS. 
Not  the  quarrj-,  but  the  chase. 
Not  the  laurel,  but  the  race. 
Not  the  hazard,  but  the  play, 
Make,  me.  Lord,  enjoy  alway. 

— In  June  McClitre's  Magazine. 

Nev7  York  Bay  at  Dusk. 

By    MU.DKED   I.    McN'KAL. 

Now  comes  the  grateful  night  in  from  the  sea 

And  all  her  flowery  purples  soon  unfolds. 
Like  Api  il-countries,  violet-sown,  where  we 

May  have  the  hush  the  eager  time  withholds, 
Methinks  heaven  sometimes  takes  the  world  aside 

And  lends  a  happy  ear  to  all  it  says — 
Soothing  its  great  unrest,  and  for  its  pride 

Showing  again  the  simple  fields  of  praise. 
This  starry-lighted  island  is  no  more 

The  quick  and  restless  city  of  my  task  : 
It  dreams  with  me  and  what  may  be  in  store 

For  either,  we  do  neitlier  know  nor  ask. 
Leaving  the  dear  fulfilment  of  our  youth 
In  the  safe  care  of  thought  and  time  and  truth. 
— In  June  New  Metropolitan  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

Dumas  In  ConverBation.  — Dumas  the  Elder 
was  celebrated  for  his  never-failing  wealth  of  re- 
partee in  every-day  conversation.  To  illustrate 
this.  Collier's  Weekly  tells  this  story  : 

One  evening  Dumas  was  at  a  theater  in  Paris 
with  a  literary  colleague,  witnessing  a  play  writ- 
ten by  the  latter.  The  author  of  "  Monte  Cristo  " 
noticed  that  one  of  the  audience  in  the  parquet 
had  gone   to  sleep   during  the  performance.     He 
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CUSTOMER  of  mine  recently 
gave  a  cigar  to  a  friend — not  an 
unusual  circumstance,  by  the  way. 
as  men  who  smoke  good  cigais 
are  very  apt  to  impress  their 
friends  with  the  fact. 
After  lighting  tiie  cigar  and  smoking  a  little, 
the  friend  remarked  •  "  Smith  [and  Smith 
wasn't  his  name],  you  smoke  good  cigars  !" 
"Think  so?" 

"  Ves — I'll  bet  you  a  dollar  I  -an 
name  this  cigar." 
"Done," 

"  It  is  a  Panatella,"  naming 

a  well  known  brand  of  imported 

cigars. 

"  \ou've  lost.     This  cigar  is  made 

in    Philadelphia  and  it    costs    me 

five  dollars  per  hundred.  ' 

"  Will   you   order   a   hundred  for 

me?" 

"  Yep." 

And  now  the  friend  is  my  cus- 
tomer. 

My  business  is  manufacturing 
cigars,  and  I  sell  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  my  factory  direct  to  smo- 
kers by  the  hundred  and  thousand 
at  wholesale  prices.  It  costs  me 
something  to  sell  a  man  his  first 
hundred  —  after  that  he  orders  of 
his  own  volition.  Consequently 
the  cost  of  selling  is  practically 
eliminated,  and  so  are  the  whole- 
salers' and  retailers'  and  traveling- 
men's  profits  and  salaries.  Of 
these  profits  I  can  and  do  give  the 
major  portion  to  my  customers 

My  offer  is  this  :  I  will,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  five  dollars,  send  you  by 
express,  prepaid,  one  hundred  Shi- 
vers's  Panatellas  "^«  suspicion." 
Smoke  ten  of  them;  If  you  don't 
like  the  cigars,  send  back  the  re- 
mainder (I  will  pay  return  expres- 
sage)  and  your  money  will  be  re- 
turned at  once  and  without  ques- 
tion. Please  state  whether  you  pre- 
fer strong,  medium  or  mild  cigars. 
The  publishers  of  this  periodical 
will  not  insert  offers  of  this  sort 
from  bogus  concerns,  and  its  ap- 
pearance here  is  an  evidence  of 
good  faith  on  my  part. 

Then  again,  think  a  moment 
what  this  means.  1  risk  one-tenth 
of  my  cigars  and  expressage  both 
ways  for  the  mere  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  customer.  Could  I  afford  to 
take  chances  by  sending  out  goods  that  would 
not  stand  this  test  ?  I  don't  know  how  to  make 
a  more  convincing  offer.  However,  if  you 
smoke  and  will  write  me,  I  will  send  you  some 
further  facts.  Address  Herbert  1).  Shivers,  44 
North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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niuljretl  his  frientl,  pointed  to  the  sleeper,  aiul 
whispered  :  "  That's  the  effect  your  plays  have  on 
people." 

Soon  after  the  same  couple  went  to  the  same 
theater  on  an  evening  when  a  play  by  Dumas  was 
beinif  produced,  .-^gain  there  was  a  man  asleep 
in  the  parquet.  "  Look,"  said  Dumas's  friend,  "  at 
the  result  of  your  dramatic  works." 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  was  the  reply,  "  that's 
the  same  man  we  s;iw  asleep  here  the  other  niglil. 
He  is  not  awake  vet." 


l>epi'w  Subsided.- At  a  dinner  given  to  a 
crowd  of  railroad  men  Senator  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew  was  the  star  speaker.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  says  the  New  York  Times,  he  told  a 
storj-  wherem  a  certain  manufacturer,  left  practi- 
cally alone  in  his  factory  through  a  lockout,  was 
represented  as  pointing  to  the  office  clock  over  his 
desk  and  saying  to  his  friend  : 

"  There  are  only  two  hands  in  my  office  that 
never  strike." 

"  Whereupon,"  said  the  Senator,  "  the  clock 
struck  two." 

After  the  dinner  one  of  Senator  Depew's  friends 
came  up  and  congratulated  him  : 

"  Your  speech  was  great,"  he  said.  "  That  story 
about  the  clock  is  a  daisy." 

The  Senator  beamed.  "  I  think  it  is  pretty 
good,"  he  said  modestly. 

About  five  minutes  later  another  friend  came  up 
who  was  not  so  eulogistic. 

"  Chauncey,"  he  said,  "  I  think  that  story  about 
the  clock  better  every  time  I  hear  it.  I  think  to- 
night was  the  fiftieth  time." 

"  Why,  President  Newell  says  that  story  is  a 
daisy,"  expostulated  Mr.  Depew. 

The  other  laughed.  "  You  ought  to  study  bot- 
any, Chauncey,  and  you  would  learn  that  a  daisy 
is  a  hard  J-  annual." 

And  thereupon  the  Senator  subsided. 


How  Milburn  Won  His  Spurs. — The  death  of 
AVilliam  Henry  Milburn,  for  many  years  famous 
as  "  The  Blind  Chaplain,"  recalls  to  Everybody' s 
Magazi)ie  the  incident  that  led  to  his  first  election 
as  a  chaplain  of  Congress  in  1845.  Saj's  that  maga- 
zine : 

When  Milburn  was  twenty-two,  a  very  slight 
figure,  his  left  ej'e  entirely  blind,  his  right  eye 
having  but  one  little  transparent  point  not  so  big 
as  the  head  of  a  pin,  giving  him  but  a  glimmer  of 
the  outer  world,  he  was  traveling  by  Ohio  River 
steamer  from  Cincinnati  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  He 
was  then  entirely  unknown  to  the  world  except  to 
the  little  band  of  circuit  riders  among  whom  he 
had  preaching  in  the  backwoods  for  a  year.  To 
his  great  delight  he  found  on  the  steamer  a  large 
number  of  Congressmen  of  both  Houses,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  Washington  for  the  opening 
of  a  session.  Milburn  expected  great  profit  from 
their  conversation,  but  was  soon  shocked  at  their 
profanity,  their  gambling,  and  their  drunkenness. 

The  Ohio  River  was  low,  and  fogs  coming  on, 
they  were  detained  over  Sunday.  At  breakfast  a 
committee  of  passengers  invited  Milburn  to 
preach,  and  he  accepted.  A  congregation  of  three 
hundred  persons  assembled,  the  young  preacher 
taking  his  place  at  the  door  between  the  ladies' 
and  gentlemen's  cabins  ;  the  Congressmen  were 
seated  immediately  on  his  right  and  left.  At  the 
close  of  a  brief  sermon,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
he  bowed  to  the  men  before  him  and  said  :  "  I  un- 
derstand that  you  are  membersof  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  such  you  are,  or  should 
be,  the  representatives,  not  only  of  the  political 
opinions,  but  also  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
As  I  had  rarely  seen  men  of  your  class,  I  felt,  on 
coming  aboard  this  boat,  a  natural  interest  to 
hear  your  conversation  and  to  observe  your  hab- 
its. If  I  am  to  judge  the  nation  by  you,  I  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  it  is  corn- 
Readers  of  The  Litkbary 
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posed  of  profane  swearers,  card-players,  and 
drunkards.  Suppose  there  should  be  an  intelli- 
gent foreigner  on  this  boat,  traveling  through  the 
country  with  the  intent  of  forming  a  well-consid- 
ered and  unbiased  opinion  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  our  free  institutions— seeing  you  and 
learning  your  position,  what  ^^ould  be  his  con- 
clusion? Inevitably,  that  our  experiment  is  a 
failure,  and  our  country  is  hasteniug  to  destruc- 
tion." 

The  Congressmen  were  a  plucky  lot,  and  so  ad- 
mired the  nerve  and  sincerity  of  the  young 
preacher  that  they  at  once  bestowed  a  purse  upon 
him,  and  on  arriving  in  Washinj^ton  secured  his 
election  as  chaplain.  He  held  the  position  for 
fifty-eight  years. 


Tlire«5  KiigliMh  .Statesinen.  —  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, in  his  book  "British  Political  I'ortraits" 
(The  Outlook  Company),  which  has  been  recently 
published,  pays  considerable  attention  to  the  per- 
sonalities of  many  of  the  most  prominent  workers 
in  British  public  affairs.  From  his  interesting  ac- 
counts we  glean  the  following  concerning  Mr. 
Balfour  : 

"Balfour  is  a  man  of  many  and  varied  tastes 
and  pursuits.  He  is  an  advocate  of  athleticism, 
and  is  especially  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to 
the  game  of  golf.  He  attained  at  one  lime  a  cer- 
tain reputation  in  London  society,  because  of  the 
interest  he  took  in  some  peculiar  phases  of  fanci- 
ful intellectual  inventiveness.  He  was  for  a  while 
a  leading  member,  if  not  the  actual  inventor,  of  a 
certain  order  of  psychical  research  whose  mem- 
bers were  described  as  'The  Souls.'  .  .  .  One  some- 
times came  into  soci:il  circles  where  Balfour  was 
'  regarded  chiefly  as  a  man  of  literary  tastes  and 
'  somewhat  eccentric  intellectual  developments. 
*  All  this  cast  a  peculiar  reflection  over  his  career 
as  a  politician  and  filled  many  observers  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  only  playing  at  parliamentarj- 
life,  and  that  his  other  occupations  were  the  gen- 
uine realities  with  him.  Even  to  this  day  there 
are  some  who  persist  in  believing  that  Balfour, 
despite  his  prolonged  and  unvarying  attention  to 
his  parliamentary  duties,  has  never  given  his 
heart  to  the  prosaic  and  practical  work  of  admin- 
istrative office  and  the  business  of  maintaining  his 
political  party.  Yet  it  has  always  had  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  no  man  attended  more  carefully 
and  more  closely  to  such  work  when  he  had  to  do 
it,  and  that  the  most  devoted  worshiper  of  polit- 
ical success  could  not  have  been  more  regular  and 
constant  in  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Con:mons." 

Very  telling  is  the  comparison  Mr.  McCarthy 
makes  of  Chamberlain  and  Balfour.     He  writes: 

"For  a  long  time  there  had  been  much  specula- 
tion in  these  countries  concerning  the  probable 
successor  to  Lord  Salisbury,  whenever  Lord  Salis- 
bury should  make  up  his  mind  to  resign  the  po- 
sition of  prime  minister.  We  all  knew  that  that 
resi:;nation  was  sure  to  come  soon,  altho  very 
few  of  us  had  any  idea  that  it  was  likely  to  come 
quite  so  soon.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the 
country  would  not  be  expected,  for  some  time  at 
least,  to  put  up  again  with  a  I'rime  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  If,  therefore,  the  new  I'rime 
Minister  had  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, there  seemed  to  be  only  a  choice  between 
tmro  men— Arthur  Balfour  and  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain. It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons  more  unlike  each  other  in 
characteristic  qualities  and  in  training  than  these 
two.  They  are  both  endowed  with  remarkable 
capacity  for  political  life  and  for  parliamentary 
delmte.  .  .  .  Balfour  is  an  aristocrat  of  aristocrats  ; 
Chamberlain  is  essentially  a  man  of  the  Britisli 
middle  class.  .  .  .  Balfour  has  gone  through  all 
the  regular  course  of  university  education  ; 
Chamberlain  was  for  a  short  time  at  University 
College  School  in  London,  a  popular  institution  of 
modern  origin  which  docs  most  valuable  educa- 
tional work,  but  is  not  largely  patronized  by  tli< 
classes  who  claim  aristocratic  positions.  Biilfoui 
isa  constant  reader  and  student  of  many  litor.i- 
turcR  and  languages;  'Mr.  Chambn  lii:n,' lu  (-..rd- 
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MODERN  ASTROLOGY 
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I),  wcy,  Miles— and  lloosevelt,"  tho  ieonoclast'e  indict- 
ment "  The  Heal  KuKeiie  Field,"  "  KIpllnK  Is  Dead"  (a 
cHiistic  criticism  of  KipHuk'h  recent  writings),  and 
"The  Aiiierieati  Rejection  of  Poe  "  (one  of  th<>  most 
lnt<'restini{  I'liloifies  of  poe  ever  written).  20c.  each,  or 
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ing  to  a.  leading  article  in  the  London  daily  news- 
paper, '  to  put  it  mildly,  is  not  a  bookworm.'  Bal- 
four loves  open-air  sports  and  is  a  votary  of  ath- 
leticism ;  Chamberlain  never  takes  any  exercise, 
even  walking  exercise,  when  he  can  possibly 
avoid  the  trouble.  IJalfour  is  an  esthetic  lover 
of  all  the  arts  ;  Chamberlain  has  never,  so  far  as  1 
know,  given  the  slightest  indication  of  interest  in 
any  artistic  subject.  Balfour  is  by  nature  a 
modest  and  retiring  man  ;  Chamberlain  is  always 
'  Pushful  Joe.*  Stamp  and  character  of  a  success- 
ful and  municipal  politician  are  always  evident  in 
Chamberlain,  while  Balfour  seems  to  be  above  all 
other  things  a  university  scholar  and  member  of 
high  society.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a  pro- 
found disappointment  to  Chamberlain  that  he  was 
not  offered  the  place  of  Prime  Minister,  but  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  expect  that  such  a  place 
would  not  be  offered  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
even  if  that  First  Lord  did  not  happen  to  be  a 
nephew  of  the  retiring  Prime  Minister." 

Varied  has  been  the  intellectual  activity  of  Mr. 
John  Morley,  and  it  is  with  interest  we  read  of  the 
beginning  of  his  political  career.  Mr.  McCarthy 
gives  an  account  of  Morley's  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  : 

"  What  first  impressed  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  ready,  quiet  force  of  Morley's  delivery. 
He  had  a  fine,  clear  voice,  he  spoke  without  notes, 
and  without  any  manifest  evidence  of  preparation, 
every  sentence  expressed  without  effort  the  pre- 
cise meaning  which  he  wished  to  convey,  and  his 
style  had  an  eloquence  peculiarly  its  own.  What 
most  men  expected  of  him  was  the  philosophical 
discourse  of  a  student  and  a  thinker  no  longer  in 
his  fitting  place,  and  what  was  least  expected  of 
him  was  just  that  which  he  delivered,  a  ready, 
telling,  and  powerful  parliamentary  speech.  He 
had  some  unexpected  difficulties  to  encounter,  be- 
cause he  gave  out  his  opinions  so  forcibly  and  so 
boldly  that  their  utterance  called  forth  frequent 
interruptions — an  unusual  event  in  the  case  of  a 
maiden  speech,  which  is  generallj-  regarded  as  a 
mere  introductory  ceremonial  a^d  is  taken  po- 
litely as  a  necessary  matter  of  form.  The  House 
soon  found,  however,  that  John  Morley's  speech 
did  not  by  any  means  belong  to  the  ordinary  cate- 
gory of  maiden  performances,  and  the  very  inter- 
ruptions were  therefore  a  positive  tribute  to  the 
importance  of  the  new  member's  argument.  The 
interruptions  were,  in  every  sense,  fortunate  for 
Morley,  because  they  enabled  him  at  this  very 
first  opportunity  to  prove  his  ready  capacity  for 
debate.  He  replied  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
every  interruption  and  every  interjected  question, 
and  he  showed  all  the  composure,  all  the  prompti- 
tude and  the  command,  of  a  practical  parliamen- 
tary debater.  Every  man  in  the  House  whose 
opinion  was  worth  having  at  once  recognized  the 
fact  that  a  new  force  had  come  up  in  parliamen- 
tary debate,  and  when  John  Morley  resumed  his 
seat,  he  must  have  known  that  he  had  accom- 
plished a  complete  success." 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

The  Balk.\.\s. 
June  8. — A  mass-meeting  at  Sofia  adopts  resolu- 
tions appealing  to  the  Bulgarian  Government 
to  stop  the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Macedonia. 

June  lo.— The  Turks  pillage  a  village  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Adrianople  and  massacre  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  Servian  Revoll'tion. 

June  II. — A  revolution  breaks  out  in  Belgrade, 
Servia  ;  King  Alexander,  Queen  Draga,  and 
many  other  persons  are  assassinated  ;  a  pro- 
visional government  is  formed. 

June  13.— It  is  reported  that  Prince  Peter  Kara- 
georgevitch  will  be  chosen  to  succeed  King 
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HORUCKs 


A  compact,  convenient  lunch — high- 
ly nutritious — ready  in  a  monieiU — pure, 
rich  milk  and  the  extract  of  malted 
grain,  condensed  to  pf)\vdered  form — 
prepared  uilh  either  hot  or  cold  water 
— always  healthful  and  invigorating^ 
a  delicious  food  drink — invaluable  in 
car  or  sea-sickness. 

In  uMrt  form  aKo— ««  a  ftvxl  ronfection— 
In  natural  or  (hocoUtc  lUvor. 

Used  and  sold  everywhere — all  druggists. 

CAMPI   p     If  you  are  not  usinsr  if,   let    pppp 

OrAI     II    l_l_     us  send  you  a  trial  iMckaiic     '    IxLL 

Wrlu  t  «  ^L>kM|>•UM>  ilo^Ul  m  IlorUek'i  M*Itxl  Milk  B^.r^M. 

Ilorlick's  Food  Co. Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 


M  l»iT\mti^  R^a.  Ua4».  Ei«. 


ti  DC  P«Hr  StrMt,  Maalfwl,  Cu. 


(  For  Garbage.  H 

Garlxipo  ttnnilnii;  iiroiiii'l  in  <i|>cii  cuiir  orpalls 
is  oIlViiMVc,  iiiiML'litly,  unsuiiitiiry. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

iiM  lovi-  liitinK  liM  wlmli  .'•liut'-  inoilnrB.imikos 

'Mi-riiiK  of  coiit.'iith  liiii»i>sililc.  So  Ktrniii:  It 

I  not  •lent  orlionil  in  iilifi-tlnu'.G<>o<l  hoiise- 

■  •  iii-niiiw:  It.  Iinllattr)nsnrcworthlos.H.  S<'ctliat 

•  Wilts  Can"  Is  <itnmp<^l  In  th«  lid. 

»i>r  .air  I.,    Ilardxarr  anil  lli.a>r  KurnUhlni  Dralrn. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dent.  K.  Cincinnati.  C 


INVENTIONS 

Patented  and  Sold. 

HiRli  K''"l'"  s'i'iitilir  work.    Siml  li>r  <jur 

lM.»<)klit.    We,  know  liow  to  make 

iiivciitii)iis  pay. 

Patont     Dovelopment    Co.    of     Amerioa, 

ISO  Broadwoy,  New  York. 


Alexander ; 
.serviit. 


quiet        prevails     throuKhuul 


'XiiKK  FoKKiGN  News. 
Junes.-  French  artillery  bombard  FiKuig. 

Kintr  Kdward  awards  a  medal  to  C  F.  McKim, 
the  New  York  architect  who  deftiened  the 
work  for  remodelinif  the  White  House  at 
Washington. 

June  9.— Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain,  it  is 
rumored,  will  resign  from  the  British  Cabi- 
net, as  the  result  of  the  decided  stand  the 
Mmistry  took  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  a  de- 
Ijate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

June  10.  -The  British  Premier,  by  a  diplomatic 
speech,  averts  u  Cabinet  crisis. 

Russia  declines  nil  offers  from  abroad  of  aid 
for  the  KishinefT  sufferers. 

June  II.— Rumania  refuses  to  permit  the  Stand' 
ard  Oil  Company  to  exploit  its  oil-fields. 

June  17. — The  British  House  of  Commons  passes 
the  Budget  bill. 

June  13.  General  Matos  makes  an  appeal  to 
President  Castro  to  allow  those  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  to  return  to  Venezuela,  and  an- 
nounces the  collapse  of  the  revolt. 

The  Italian  Cabinet  resigns. 

June  M.- Father  Hendrick,  of  Rochester,  is  se- 
lected as  Bishop  of  Celni.  Philippines  ;  Mon- 
Bignor  Rooker  and  Father  Dougherty  are 
consecrated  bishops  in  Rome  and  appointed 
to  sees  in  the  Philippines. 


Domestic. 


TME  POST-OFFICK    SCANDAL.S. 

June  8.-  The  GrolT  Brothers  are  indicted  on  the 
charge  of  bribing  A.  W.  Machen  in  connec- 
tion with  postal  contracts. 

June  ji. —Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow 
is  investigating  the  alleged  "  graft '*  in  the 
choice  of  sub-stations  in  cities. 

June  la.  — The  offer  of  (ieorge  W.  Beaver,  former 
superintendent  of  thedivision  of  salaries  and 
allowances,  to  aid  in  the  postal  investigation, 
is  declined. 

June  13  — The  Civil-Service  I'ommission,  in  a  re- 

gort  to  Postmaster-General   Payne,  sustains 
.  W.  Tullochs  charges  of  violations  of  the 
Civil-Service  law. 

TiiK  Flood  Situation. 

Junes.— The  river  front  for  seven  miles  at  St. 
Louis  is  under  water  ;  more  than  twenty  are 
reported  drowned. 

June  10. —The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  embank- 
ment gives  way  and  part  of  East  St.  Louis  is 
submerged. 

June  ij,— Kansas  City  issues  another  appeal  for 
iiul  in  cnring  for  its  flood  sufferers;  the  Mis- 
sissippi fell  at  St.  Louis. 

01  III  K  Domestic  News. 

June  S.  .Samuel  Parks,  business  agent  of  the 
llousesmiths  and  Bridgemen's  Union,  is  ar- 
lesteil  in  New  York,  chaigeil  with  extorting 
$j,ooo  for  culling  off  a  strike. 

Governor  Taft  replies  to  the  report  of  General 
.Miles  upon  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 

June  9.— J.  N.  Watson.  Jr.,  is  r.rrcsled,  accused 
of  embezzling  public  funds  to  the  amount  of 
from  $60,000  to  $7s,ooo. 

President  Bner  testifies  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  investigation  of 
complaint  against  coal-carrying  railroads. 

June  10  —Generals  Young,  Corbin,  and  Carter 
are  selected  for  the  general  stnfTof  the  army. 

June  II.     President   I'  "    '•  nics  the  story 

connecting  the  po  ■   tli  an  attempt 

to   defeat    hiH    n">;  i'<o4      He    dc- 

clores   that   no  one  won.,    -..ncld    the   guilty 
men. 

The  Reliancf  win*  the  trial  race  over  the  Amer- 
ica'* Cup  course,  t>eatinK  the  ComlUutiOH  by 
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Skin  Diseases 

Eczema,  Salt  RlKiim,  rimples. 
Ringworm,  Itch,  Ivy  Poison,  Acne 
or  other  skin  troubles  can  be 
promptly  cured  by 

Hydrozone 

1  lydrozone  is  endorsed  by  leading 
pliy.sicians.  It  is  absolutely  harm- 
less, yet  most  powerful  healing 
apent.  Hydrozone  destroys  para- 
sites whicli  cause  these  diseases. 
Take  no  substitute  and  .see  that 
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Indigestion 

is  usually  caiisiM I  l)yaclo>;>;''<l  coinlitiMii  of  tlielxiwels. 
Don't  rclit'vt"  and  wt-aki-ii  with  irnlant  cathnrtii-s  or 
piiriralivrs.     IN-movo  ttu'   caiisi"  (.f  itio  troublt    with 

BERRY  WINE 

It  vrgcf  able  Ionic  Imxhi  im-.  w  Inch  ihIk  a.s  gently  as  a 
zephyr,  whlli' lolling;  and  st  rrii>;i  li.-niiig  tlin  afTecIed 
purls.  Only  oii(«  small  ilosi- a  day  corrects  aiiv  ca.se 
of  constipation.  Not  a  patent  incdicine.  A  fi.sl  of 
Ingredients  on  every  package  u  it  li  explanation  of 
ilieir  aiMlon.  I,euiliiig  <lriit:k'<sls  sell  it.  Free  sample 
lioille  H<*nt  upon  reipiest  inixle  to 
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tive  inimues,  rttiy-two  >econLls,  and   the   t'c-  I 
iitmbui  by  more  than  twelve  minutes. 

June  12.  Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor, declares  that  the  publu-  meetings  in  the 
United  States  would  have  no  elTecl  on  Rus- 
sia's intet  na'  policy. 

June  n.      The  President  confers  with  William  N.  j 
Cromwell,   attorney   for    the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  relative'lo  the  opposition  in   Co- 
lombia to  the  canal  treaty.  I 

June  14.  Shiimroik  11/,  accompanied  by  Sliam- 
roci  y  and  Erin,  arrives  at  New  York. 

Ami  uiCAN  Di  ri-:Ni»ENiiKs.  I 

June  !).  /'/lilippiiifs  :  The  Philippine  Commission  1 
enacts  a  bill  providing  for  a  form  of  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  Moros. 


CHESS. 

(All  (.ommunications  for  this  Department  shoul 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  I-HERARV 

Digest."] 

Problem  837. 

By  A.  Kl.lK. 

A  Prize-Winner. 

Black     Four  Pieces. 


#•  ^     ,  W/. 

m     /  /^     m 


m      vr/ 


'm^'^  §m ^   W/ 


While  -Seven  Piere>.. 
S  ;     ::    Iv    ;    i-j  ;     3  ;     k   p  6  ;     i    p   3   S   .;  ;     8  ;     4  P 
I  S  2  k  I  B  R. 
White  mates  in  two  inoves. 

Problem  838. 

By  J.  Moi.l.KR,  Denmark. 

Motto  :    '   As  you  like  it."' 

Second  and  Third  Prize  Kexaqueo).     The  B.  C. 

Eleventh  Problem  Tourney. 

Black     Thirteen  Pieces. 


,/       ■ 


I  r^^ 


4       TM 


to  my  pupils  to  ask  quea- 
witli  the  assurance  tliat 
will  be  clearly  answered. 


You  Can't  Fail 

If  There's  Any  "Go"  in  You 

In  a  rut?  Then  jret  out  of  it.  Learn  advertising,  the  new  piofession;  it's  uii- 
crowded  ;  it  pays  well;  competent  men  and  women  are  in  ilemnnd.  Tho  Helms 
course  of  ad-writing  has  been  successfully  taught  by  mail  for  the  past  two  years. 
The  graduates,  without  a  single  exception,  endorse  it.  Tbiy'i-e  all  quite  willing  to 
do  this,  because  they're  all  in  yood  positions,  obtained  and  Juid  becuu.so 

They  Kno\v  the  Business 

This  course  is  not  taught  by  "form  letters."  Kver.y  les.S(jn  isin-epHied  and  corrected 
by  Mr.  Helms  himself,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  personally  (lictated  to  him.  He 
has  no  assistants.  Consequently,  but  two  hundred  pupils  can  be  lani_'lit  at  one  time. 
Only  thirty  more  will  beaccepted  now.  If  you'rewillingto  givcup  abontthree  hours 
a  week,  and  to  ask  questions  about  w  hatever  features  of  the  work  are  not  clearly 
understood,  you  may  be  one  of  the  thirty,  and  you'll  be  equipped  in  four  to  six 
months.  Only  earnest  men  and  women  are  wanted  in  this  course.  Their  instructor 
will  be  no  le.ss  conscientious  in  his  work. 

Interested;    Write  at  once,  for  fm  ther  details,  to 

ELMER  HELMS.  9  Ea.st  16th  Street,  New  York 

Formerly  aLd-writer  for  John  WanaLniaLker 


Jeas  Supremacy 

4 


Everyvfkere  Ackiwwled^^d 


Catado^ 
Free 


Beauty 
Curve 


GEMcLI^PEi^'^ 


Bausch6Lomb, 

Lenses  6  Shutter^ 

^^WWfttMKoffered  forphotos  m&de  withth«m 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


given  by 


A  COMPLETE    MANICVR.E    SET 

Nickel-plaied.      Pocket  size.      Keeps  sharp   for  years. 
Trims  tlie  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.      By  mail,  25  cents 
Sterling  Silver  Handle 

Price  ^1 .00 
r.rass  Handlewithbest 
Nickel-plate,  50c. 
THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St..  AnsoniaL.  Conn. 


White— Xine  Pieces. 
7B;     is6:     S;     pB2Stpq;     3kpip 
KS2SP2;  iPip2pP;ibirr3. 
White  mates  :u  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

Xo.  688.     Third-Prize  Two-er. 
•  ■  Key-move  :  Kt—Q  B  6. 

No.  742.    Third-Prize  Three-er. 
Key-move  :  Kt — B  3. 

No.  724.     Honorable-Mention  Two-er. 
Key-move  :  Kt— B  7. 

Readers  ot  The  Ln 


E>ery  genuine  Hartshorn  shade 
roller  has  the  autograph  eit;ua- 
ture  of  Stewart  Hartshorn  oa 
label.    Ask  yotir  dealer  for  the 

IMPROVED  HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLER. 

No  ta«ka  required  to  attach  shade. 
Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


BRUSH^ 
TCfBl 


White 
Library 
Paste.   Clean  and 
handy  for  mount-        ^— ^ 
Int?  photos,  for  home,  office  and 
school  use. 

5c.  extra  it  ordered  from  us. 
Ths  Wels  Binder  Co.  Toledo, oJ 


WILL  MAKE  HAIR  GROW 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap 

This  appliance  will  mas- 
sage the  s(!alp  and  force  a 
free  and  healthful  circula- 
tion. Stops  hair  from  fall- 
ing out  and  restores  a 
normal  growth  where  live 
follicles  e.\ist.  It  is  used 
about  10  miyiites  twice  a 
dav.  Price  ot  outfit,  com- 
plete, is  $35.00.  Money 
refunded  in  full  if  not  sat- 
isfactoiy  after  30  days' 
use. 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Co. 

St.  Louis  office,  Fullerton 
.Vew  Yorii  oflflce,  Room  12,  1300  Broadway. 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  per  w  eek.  Makes  and  burns 
Its  own  gas.  Britrhter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No(ir<'aKe.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.     Every 

lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
THE    "BEST"    LIGHT»CO. 

'    92  E.  Stii  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


Buildmg. 


ERARY  Digest  are  asted  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


HAY  FEVER  and  ASTHMA 

cured  to  stay  cured.  Never  return.  A  radical  departure.  Cause  elim- 
inated. Constitution  changed.  Nerves  reconstructed.  .Splendid  liealth. 
CPCE  Over  52,000  patients.  Good  references.  ("  Reliefs,"  or  chjnge 
rnCk  of  climate,  cannotcure.)  Write  for  BOOK  25A,  FREE,  con- 
taining reports  of  many  interestinpr  ca.ses.     Addre.ss, 

DR.  HAYES,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


}>10 


THK   LITERAR\'   DIGEST 


[.I  line    I'd,    1!>U;> 


No.  098.     Honorable-Mention  Three-er. 
Key-move  :  B  — K  6. 

In  iiOiiition  to  names  on  "  The  Honor- KoU,"  re- 
ported since  awarj  was  made.  A  Knif^ht.  Tyler, 
lex.;  "Twenty-ihree,"  I'hiladelphia  ;  O.  C.  I'iikin. 
Syracuse,  \'.  Y.;  <i.  Patterson,  VVinnipejj,  Can.; 
K'.  N.  K  ,  Harrisburg,  Ha.;  "Chess-Club."  Ouray, 
Colo. 

688  and  74a:  W.  T.  St.,  Auburn,  Grosse-pointe 
Farms,  Mich.;  I>.  H.  Wiltsie,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.; 
Dr.  J.  L.  Cardozo,  Brooklyn,  X.  V. 

688  and  724  :  W.  K.  Greely,  Boston. 

74a.  734,  698  :  R.  H.  Kenshaw,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

734:  M.  Almy,  Chicago. 

732  and  711  :  The  Rev,  C.  H.  Rowley,  Harwich, 
Mass. 

711  :  Dr.  H.  W.Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark. 

Additional  comments  (688):  "An  all-round 
beauty  "—A  K. 

742  :  "A  great  problem  "—A  K.;  "Very  elegant" 
-W.  T.  St.  A. 

698:  "Seldom  that  a  key  is  so  thoroughly  hid- 
den"—  .\  K.;  "Vurv  occult  "     "Twent  v-three." 


From  the  Vienna  Tourney. 
How  Marshall  Beat  Pillskukv. 


Bishop's  Gambit. 


PILl.SBl'RV. 

HAiU. 
I  P— K  4 
a  P-K  B  4 

3  B-B4 

4  g-K  2 
5U-R5ch 
6  <2-K  5  ch 
7^  X  R 
8Kt     (^  B  3 
9  H— Kt  8_ 

10  K  Kt-K  a 

11  Kt— B4 

12  I!  .X  P 

13  Castles 

14  Px  P 

16  K— ksq 
>7  I'     <i  3 

18  <J  P  X  K  P 

19  Q-g  2 
20P  X  P 
31  Kt  X  B 
22  Q— Kt  2 


M.\RSHALL. 
lUactt. 

P-K  4 
Px  P 
P-K  B  4 
Px  P 
P-Kt3 
Q-K  2 
Kt-li3 

P-Q4 
P— B6 
B— K  B4 
Ktx  B 
Kt-Q2 
Ca.stlcs 
g-Kt  4  ch 
Qx  Kt 

g-Rs 

B-B  4 
Px  P 
B  X  Pch 
gx  Kt  ch 

g  X  g  ch 


I'lLI.SBURY. 

23  K  .X  Q 

24  K— B  3 

25  K — Kt  3 

26  K— Kt  2 

27  R     K  sq 

28  B-K3 

29  B  —  Kt  sq 

30  P-K  R3 

31  g  R— g  sq 
32P-B4 

33  K-R  sq 

34  I'— R  ^ 

35  1!  -r  Kt 

36  R— K  6 

37  H-R  3 

38  P— K  R4 
39P-R5 

40  P-Kt4 

41  P  X  P 

42  K— R  2 

43  K  -K  3 

44  Resigns. 


MARSHALL. 

R     Ksq 
Kt  — K  4  ch 

B-g^ 

P-K  Kt  4 
R     K  B  sq 
Kt-Kts 
P-Kt3 
Kt(Kt5)-B3 
Kt-g4 
Kt— B  sch 
K  - 1'.  2 
Kt^B  3 
P  .X  I! 
Kt— K  sq 
P-R4 
P     B6 
R-B  4 
Px  P 
Bx  P 
Kt— Kt  2 
R  X  P  ch 


Maroczy  Triku  the  Dangekov.s  "MtZIO." 


Muzio  Gambit. 


MARSHALL 
IVhite. 

1  P-K  4 

2  P— K  B  4    P  X  P 

3  Kt-K  B  3    P-K  Kt 

4  H-B  4 

5  Kt     B  3 
X  P 

X  P 
8  Kt  X  P 


VI' 


.MAROC2V. 

P-K  4 


P-Kt5 
P  X  Kt 

H-Q4 
P-QIJ3 

Q-E3 


I       .MARSHALL. 

I         nitite. 
9  P-B  3 

•Q  P-g  4 

1 1  Ca.stles 

"Kt-gs 

14  B  X  H 
Its  B  X  R 
116  P-K  5 


.MAROCZY. 
Black. 
B-R  3 
Kt-K  2 
Cast  Irs 
Kt  X  Kt 
Kt  X  g 

^x"r^^ 

Resigns. 


White's  i2th  move  is  highly  ingenious.  He  wins 
his  piece  back,  and  virtually  the  game. 

After  White's  i6th  move,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  Black.  If  16..,  Kt-  g  5  ;  17  B  x  Kt,  P  x  B  ;  18 
P — K  6  wins. 


pRoHi.KM  836,  First  Prize  />'.  C.  M.  Tourney,  is 
the  work  <if  A.  F.  Mackenzie.  The  blind  proble- 
matist divided  second  and  third  prizes  with  J. 
Moller.  The  other  prize-winners  are  :  P.  F.  lilake, 
fourth;  Vincenz  Schiflfers,  fifth;  Ottmar  Nemo- 
Weiss,  sixth  ;  L.  Vetesnik  and  (J.  Heathcote, 
seventh  and  eighth  ;  Max  Meyer  and  Schiflfers. 
fir»t  honorable  mention  ;  L.  Vetesnik  and  E.  K. 
Westbury,  Recond  honorable  mention. 


TIIK  INSTITniON  rAVIM.  ^'-,  I'KIt  (  KNT. 
i-nnnot  iirt-wnt  U-IIit  i-vIiIcik-c  of  wiiiikIiii-kii 
or  ft  i-lnmcr  i«N-oril  IIibii  tlim  <  oiii|iaiiy.  o|mt- 
iitliiu  for  l(>  yearn  iiiidi-r  Ni-w  York  llaiikiiiK  Di-pt. 
iu|>ervl>Uin.     Now  frii|ilo;iiiK  a 

CAPITAL  A<ID  HIRPU  H  01     «  I .  I  <Nt.«MI4» 
AHNRTM  OP     ....      Ijll  ,«I<M».4MM» 
W>  hnTf>  ni»%rr  pnirt  l«'im  Ihnn  R  p«T  «-<'nl. 
Uiir    Willi |lii-«   iin-  nil    In  IhkIi-iIiikb  llriil   KKtal<-. 
Kumli    nrr    witliclniw  uliU-   nt    plniMiri' ;    «iiriiliiif« 
K-  kom-il  for  i-vi-ry  <liiy  «<•  hoWl  llifin.      H,  i^  ut. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 

ll.W  BROADWAY.  NKW  YORK. 


IT  WOULD  REQUIRE  FORTY  THOUSAND  MEN 

TO    GATHER    THE    CROP 

Of  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  on    its    mammoth    properties  in    Venezuela,   which 
comprise  the  entire  forest  of  "  Heveas "  located  in  that  country. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  that  the  work  of  2,000 
men  will  pay  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  entire 
55,000,000  capital  stock  of  the  company,  it  takes 
but  a  moment  to  figure  the  profits  on  the  labor  of 
40,000  men. 

This  is  the  only  rubber  company  in  the  world 
owning  in  fee  its  vast  and  valuable  natural  forests 
of  virgin  rubber  trees,  operating  its  Trading  Posts 
and  conducting  its  business  on  the  same  lines  which 
made  for  the  phenomenal  financial  success  of  the 
great  Ilud.son's  Bay  Co.,  in  the  Northwest,  the  East 
and  West  India  Company  and  the  Astor  fortunes. 
-Supplying  the  laborers  with  all  they  eat.  wear  and  use 
is  another  source  of  immense  profit. 

The  personnel  of  the  company  includes  names  of 
men  prominent  in  the  largest  rubber  markets  of 
the  world,  men  of  extensive  and  lifelong  training 
and  experience  in  the  rubber  industry  and  in  finance, 
whose  names  are  synonymous  for  stability,  conserva- 
tism and  integrity. 

Tlie   stock    of    this    company  is    all    of   one    kind 
(common),   sells   for   par   Sio.oo   per  share.      There 
are    no    bonds.     The    company  gives    to    the  present 
and  prospective  stockholder  no  false  idea  of  possible 
earnings,    but     rather     underrates     the    possibilities, 
which  at  present  are  so  vast  as  to  be  almost  limitless. 
It  paid  6  per  cent,  to  its  stockholders  in  March,  1903,  and  will  pay  at  least  as  much 
more  in  September.    The  stock,  there- 
fore, is  without  a  peer  as  an  invest- 
ment, both  sure  and  profitable. 

Rubber  is  to-day  the  best-paying 
investment  on  the  market,  being  a  ma- 
terial absolutely  essential  to  tiie  world, 
the  demand  for  which  is  growing  faster 
than  the  supply.  It  yields  an  unusual- 
ly large  profit,  bringing  90  cents  per 
pound  in  New  York  or  Antwerp  as 
against  a  cost  of  35  cents  laid  down. 

The  small  balance  of  the  treasury 
stock  is  now  offered  for  public  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  further 
extending  the  great  Trading  Post  Sys- 
tem, and  providing  other  facilities  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  business. 

A   booklet  containing  Jull  injormntion,  illintratioiis  ami  »ia/is. 
'will   be    mailed  on   application    to    the    selling    company,    the 

STANDARD  SECURITIES  CO.,  Dept.  P,  52  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TAPPING  THE   Kt'BDEK    TKBE. 


PACKING    Kl  BBEK    Jc 


siiir.MLN  r. 


NEW  ENGLAND  OFFICES: 
104  and  106  Stat*  St.,  Boston. 

I).   H.  Aknoli), 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Chaki.es  L.  Strwart, 
704  Nat'l  Life  B'ld'g,  ChiciKo,  111. 
I).  W.  Bhsaw, 

Cleveland,  (). 


J.  H.  MEANS,  General  Agent, 
1403  Keystone  Bank  BIdg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Makii>   W.    Ham-v,  W  .    H.    KoiiKKStiN-, 


Diiliith.  Minn. 
Al.  R.  Ku  kf, 

Dvsight,  III. 
A.   K.  SrrwAH 1 . 

Si.  lx)iiis,  Me. 


( )nialia  and 
Kansas  City. 

IIaKKV     MllSSF, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LOVE  AND  THE 
SOUL  HUNTERS 

By  John  Oliver  Hobbei 

/•.'»i»,  <7«f/i.  ^t.no 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 


A  Brilliant.  Artistic  Story 

"  Here  is  the  touch  of 
the  artist,  nervous,  bril- 
liant, at  once  delicate  and 
strong.  .  .  .  Kvcry  speech 
lives  .ind  glows." 

—  The  London  Times. 


NEW  YORK 


MAPLEWOOD,     "  " V»'bTo'"" 

A  Saiuilorium  <Kt«lill.«hiil  in  \fnb  fcr  tin-  privnl.-  run- » 
nK'ilit'iil  Inntnicnl  of  itriic  and  Alcakallc  Addlrllai 
TliiiiiHiuulH  liHvinK  fKtlid  cIm'u  here  h»v«<  Imm-h  cnmt  liy  i 
llamr     TrratmrnI     If    Oralrrd.       Addrtws  TUK  Uh.   J. 

BTKI'IIKNH  Co.,  llf|>.  M.  I.KBASOS.   O. 


,  JONATHAN.  A  TRAGEDY 

■      A  charminr  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewin)t,  Jr      By 
mail, f  1. 07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


Alcohol,  Opium, 
Drug  Using. 


Tin-  dlscasr  vieldK  easily  to  Iho 
n.Mil.|<-  Chloride  of  (Jold  Treat- 
ment   as     adininisteml     at    these 

KKKI.KY  IN.STITITTKS, 
Comniunlrnt  ions      cunlidentlal. 
Write  for  iiarticulars. 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 


lleadem  <.f  Tub  Litkrarv  Diubst  are  aaked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  a<lvertl8«re. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


NEW    FEATURES    OF    THE    POSTAL   SCANDAL. 

THE  two  most  sensational  developments  in  the  postal  scan- 
dal during  last  week  were  the  dismissal  of  Superintendent 
Metcalf,  of  the  Money  Order  Department,  on  a  charge  of  favor- 
itism in  the  awarding  of  government  contracts,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow's  report  on 
the  TuUoch  charges  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  May  30),  to- 
gether with  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  on  the  investigations 
conducted  in  1S99  and  1900.  These  documents  not  only  impli- 
cate First  Assistant  Perry  S.  Heatli,  and  his  former  chief,  ex- 
Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory  Smith,  but  are  even  regarded 
by  Postmaster-General  Payne  as  damaging  to  the  reputation  of 
President  McKinley  himself.  In  his  summary  of  the  papers 
published,  Mr.  Payne  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"The  charge  of  Mr.  Tulloch  is  in  its  essence  against  President 
McKinley  and  Postmaster-General  Smith.  President  McKinley 
is  no  longer  living;  Postmaster-General  Smith,  who  carried  out 
President  McKinley 's  policy,  has  answered  for  himself." 

The  nature  of  the  new  revelations  evokes  scathing  comment  on 
all  sides.     The  New  York  Evetiing  Post  (Ind.)  says: 

"General  Bristow's  report  .  .  .  proves  the  Tulloch  charges  up 
to  the  hilt.  By  the  unimpeached  evidence  of  government  inspec- 
tors, by  transcripts  from  the  official  records,  it  shows  that  sy.s- 
tematic  violations  of  the  postal  laws  were  practised  at  the  direct 
orders  of  First  Assistant  Perry  Heath  and  Postmaster-General 


Charles  Emory  Smith.  It  is  mainly  a  story  of  petty  thieving, 
infinitely  base  in  conception,  incredibly  sordid  in  execution. 
Stealings  of  a  few  dollars  here,  illegal  foisting  of  this  and  that 
name  upon  the  payrolls  for  no  services  rendered,  and  the  carry- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  suspicious  favorites  and  impostors — the  whole 
document  reads  like  a  brief  abstract  from  the  Newgate  calendar 
or  a  fragment  of  a  report  on  sneak  tliieves  in  the  Bowery.  But 
it  is  absolutely  convincing,  and  is  acknowledged  even  by  the 
Postmaster-General  to  prove  that  Mr.  Tulloch  did  not  begin  to 
tell  all  the  disgusting  truth." 

And  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  comments: 

"It  is  a  surprise  and  a  shock  to  the  people  to  know  that  cor- 
ruption has  fastened  upon  the  Post-Office  Department  and  spread 
through  the  postal  service  until  a  condition  exists  which  may 
without  the  least  exaggeration  be  compared  to  that  which  existed 
twenty-two  years  ago,  when  the  exposure  of  the  Star  Route 
thieves  was  begun.  The  conspiracy  of  plunder  then  unearthed 
was  found  to  pervade  the  department.  It  struck  its  roots  deep, 
and  among  the  guilty  were  men  high  in  place  and  power.  These 
thieves  were  defiant  and  hard  to  conquer.  Some  ot  them  sur- 
vived the  storm  and  held  on  in  the  Post-Office  Department  for 
years.  Not  one-tenth  part  of  the  number  was  ever  punished. 
As  the  investigation  of  Postmaster-General  Payne  proceeds,  he 
is  very  likely  to  discover  new  names,  broader  ramifications,  and 
almost  certainly  here  and  there  a  stubborn  and  powerful  resist- 
ance to  his  attempts  to  let  in  tlie  light.  The  uncovering  of  Mr. 
Perry  S.  Heath  as  the  center  of  this  conspiracy  points  unmista- 
kably to  politics,  Ohio  politics,  as  the  underlying  motive  of  the 
irregular  and  corrupt  doings.  That  means  that  high  and  mighty 
influences  will  be  exerted  to  stop  the  investigation.  If  Mr. 
Payne  does  stop  it  or  permit  it  to  stop  until  the  broad  daylight 
illuminates  every  corner  of  the  department,  he  will  destroy  him- 
self and  do  an  amount  of  damage  to  the  Administration  that  next 
year  may  prove  to  be  irreparable." 

Postmaster-General  Payne's  reference  to  President  McKinley 
is  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  new  evidence  of  his  disposition 
to  "hush  up"  the  whole  investigation,  and  as  a  hint  that  the 
lines  of  inquiry  indicated  by  Mr.  Tulloch  should  not  be  further 
followed,  lest  they  reflect  upon  the  late  President.  Mr.  Payne's 
attitude,  however,  is  characterized  by  the  New  York  Trzbitne 
(Rep.)  as  one  of  "unnecessary  solicitude";  and  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  says: 

"The  words  used  by  Mr.  Payne  may  have  been  employed  with 
no  intention  of  throwing  responsibility  for  irregularities  upon  the 
dead,  who  can  not  speak,  but  they  convey  to  the  general  public 
the  impression  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  their  employment. 

"The  utter  lack  of  anj'  force  in  these  words  as  a  defense  of 
Mr.  Payne  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  'policy  ' 
which  Mr.  Smith  carried  out  as  Postmaster-General  under  direc- 
tion of  President  McKinley  was  to  establish  increasing  useful- 
ness of  the  department  to  the  general  public.  The  Bristow  re- 
port on  the  Tulloch  charges,  now  made  public,  is  full  of  matter, 
mostly  incidents  of  petty  sharpness,  of  small  evasions,  of  '  fix- 
ing '  of  payrolls  so  that  some  man  drew  salary  as  a  laborer  and 
'expenses'  as  a  mechanic.  It  would  be  nothing  strange  if  Post- 
master-General Smith  knew  nothing  about  these  details  of  the 
pay  of  laborers,  cleaners,  and  charwomen. 

"It  would  be,  on  the  other  hand,  very  strange  if  President 
McKinley,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequences  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  dealing  with  such  tremendous  questions  as  the  assertion 
of  our  authority  in  the  Philippines  and  the  China  crisis,  could 
know  that  there  were  more  charwomen  than  were  needed  em- 
ployed in  the  Washington  Post-Office;  that  somebody  had  ob- 
tained an  irregular  transfer,  and  somebody  else  paid  $40  of  the 
Government's  money  for  a  washstand.     President  McKinley  had 
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BKC.l.NNING  TO  bE  AFFECTF.D  BY  THF.  ALTITUDE. 

—  The  New  York  Herald. 


MLST  BE  GOT   KID   OF  BKFORE  Till. 
I'EKFOK.MANCE   BEGINS. 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


UETIING  UNDER   COVER. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE    POSTAL    FRAUDS    IN    CARTOON. 


to  depend  upon  his  Postmaster-General,  and  the  latter  upon  his 
subordinates,  just  as  President  Roosevelt  has  depended  upon 
Mr.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Payne  upon  his  subordinates.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Payne  expressed  a  high  regard  tor  Mr.  Machen, 
who  is  now  under  arrest,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Tullocli's 
charges,  on  which  he  now  lays  so  much  stress,  were  only 'hot 
air.'  He,  too,  has  been  taught  lessons  as  to  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  attend  a  cabinet  officer  who,  at  the  liead  of  a  great 
and  complicated  department,  must  depend  from  day  to  day  more 
or  less  upon  subordinates." 

Papers  of  every  political  hue  are  already  clamoring  for  the 
removal  ot  the  Postmaster-General.  "The  President  would  do 
well  to  let  the  Wisconsin  politician  go  back  to  the  environment 
whence  he  was  taken,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Repitblican 
(Ind.).     The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  says: 

"In  view  of  the  tacts  shown  by  the  Bristow  report,  proving 
that  the  patronage  of  the  Washington  Post-Office  and  its  reve- 
nues were  used  for  the  personal  convenience  of  Hanna's  man 
Heath  and  their  parasites,  and  in  view  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral's contemptuous  reference  to  the  frauds  as  'glittering  gene- 
ralities '  and  'hot  air,'  and  his  concealment  of  them  in  the  face 
of  a  public  demand  for 
their  exposure,  the  keep- 
ing of  Mr.  Payne  at  the 
head  of  the  department 
is  an  impossibility. 
Without  the  incident  of 
the  TuHoch  charges, 
which  have  been  proved 
to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  public  by  Mr. 
Bristow  in  spite  of  the 
Postmaster-General's  in- 
tervention in  behalf  of 
the  guilty  men,  there 
would  have  been  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Payne 
was  not  the  kind  of  offi- 
cial President  Roosevelt 
could  trust  with  the 
cleaning  out  of  jobbery 
and  graft  in  the  depart- 
ment  But  if  any- 
thing was  needed  to  show 
Mr.  Payne's  unwilling, 
ness  as  well  as  his  con- 
stitutional incapacity  to 
do  tlie  house-cleaning  of 
the    Post-Office    Depart- 


ment, the  papers  on  the  Washington  post-office  frauds,  which 
he  hadin  his  desk  when  he  said  they  contained  nothing  but 
'hot  air,'  furnish  a  damning  case  against  the  man. 

"Public  confidence  in  the  President's  purpose  to  clean  out  the 
professional  spoilsmen  in  the  public  service  as  well  as  the  crimi- 
nals who  have  plundered  the  Government  under  the  protection 
of  the  officials  'higher  up  '  is  unabated.  It  will  be  increased  as 
to  the  Post-Office  Department  when  Postmaster-General  Payne 
gets  out.  If  he  can  not  see  that  the  logic  of  events  demands  the 
immediate  offer  of  his  resignation,  President  Roosevelt  will  have 
no  course  open  to  him  but  to  compel  him  to  resign." 


W.  E.   COCHRAN,  CHIEF  INSPECTOR   OF  THE 

rOST-OFFICE   DEPARTMENT, 
Who  hus  tiikon  n  prominent  part  in  uncov- 
ering poslnl  "it TCKuIarit'cs." 


AMERICAN    VIEWS   OF   SERVIA'S   FUTURE. 

PUBLIC  interest  in  the  Servian  coup  ci' tt/at  has  been  largely 
focused  during  recent  days  upon  the  attitude  of  the  va- 
rious European  Powers  toward  the  new  Government.  Great 
Britain's  decision  to  withdraw  its  minister  from  Belgrade  and  to 
sever  diplomatic  relations  for  the  present  evokes  commendatory 
comment  in  the  American  press,  and  is  believed  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  determining  the  policy  of  France  and 

Germany.  Up  to  date 
King  Peter  has  been 
formally  recognized  by 
the  Czar,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  but  the  com- 
munications from  both 
Russia  and  Austria  are 
coupled  with  grave  re- 
proofs. Says  the  New 
York  Tribuite  : 

"The  British  Govern- 
ment sets  a  good  exam- 
ple in  withdrawing  its 
minister  tiom  Belgrade 
and  declining  to  main- 
tain   ordinary    relations 

with      murderers 

Considering  the  keen 
rivalry  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  in 
the  Balkans,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they 
would  go  so  far.  But 
even     they    have    cou- 


A   NEW    PORTRAIT  OF  SEYMOUR   W. 
TUI.LOCII. 
Whose  chiirjjesaKainst  the  Post-office  are 
now  admitted  tu  have   been  well  founded. 
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demned  the  means  through  which  the  sovereign  ihey  are  recog- 
nizing anil  congratulating  lias  come  to  his  throne. 

'■  For  the  Russian  Government  has  revised  its  first  action  in 
the  matter.  A  few  days  ago  the  Czar  sent  to  King  Peter  a  note 
of  greetings  and  good  wishes,  without  a  word  or  a  hint  of  repro- 
bation of  the  abominable  crime  by  virtue  of  which  Peter  had 
become  king.  That  message,  with  that  omission,  greatly  sur- 
prised the  world  at  large,  and  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
message  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  which  was  no  less  cordial  in 
its  good  wishes  for  Peter,  but  was,  nevertheless,  outspoken  in  its 
condemnation  of  the  regicide.  But  the  Czar's  note  gave  great 
joy  to  the  murderers  at  Belgrade,  who  cheerfully  announced  that 
bygones  were  bygones,  and  that  all  the  world  would  have  to  fol- 
low Russia's  lead  in  recognizing  King  Peter.  Now,  however, 
Russia  thinks  better  of  it,  and  issues  one  of  the  most  vehement 
notes  on  record,  offering  an  apologetic  explanation  of  the  former 
note,  with  its  amazing  omission,  and  almost  demanding  that 
King  Peter  shall  rigorously  punish  the  assassins  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

"  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  motives  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment in  pursuing  this  course,  it  is  evident  that  this  latest 
note  confronts  Servia,  or  rather  King  Peter,  with  a  most  embar- 
rassing dilemma.  If  Peter  is  not  to  jeopard  the  favor  of  Russia 
he  must  'mete  out  rigorous  punishment  to  those  traitorous  crimi- 
nals who  have  stained  themselves  with  the  infamy  attaching  to 
regicides.'  Doubtless  he  ought  to  punish  them,  or  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  so.  But  how  can  he?  Those  '  traitorous  criminals  ' 
have  just  received  complete  amnesty  from  the  very  body  which 
elected  him  king.  Their  title  to  exemption  from  punishment  is 
every  whit  as  valid  as  his  title  to  the  throne.  For  him  to  deny 
the  authority  of  the  Servian  Parliament  would  be  to  impeach  his 
own  standing  as  king." 

"Every  civilized  Government  on  earth,"  saj-s  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  "should  refuse  to  recognize  tlie  blood-stained 
crown."     And  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  declares: 

"The  Servian  people  are  overwhelmed  in  a  moral  night  so 
black,  and  the  new  king — whether  or  not  he  were  an  actual  ac- 
complice before  the  fact  in  the  murder  of  his  predecessor — now 
stands  convicted  of  turpitude  so  base  as  to  be  without  the  pale 
of  civilization.  The  action  of  the  Skuptshina  yesterday  [in 
granting  a  general  amnesty]  made  it  impossible  for  any  enlight- 
ened Government  to  recognize  Peter  without  dishonoring  itself. 

"The  United  States  Government  should  take  the  lead  in  dis- 
claiming acquiescence  in  the  Belgrade  enormity.  .  .  .  Has  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  no  keener  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  outraged  conscience  of  humanity  calls  for  official 
reprobation  on  the  part  of  enlightened  governments  of  an  enor- 


.\.N  .\PPROPRI.^TE   UNIFORM  FOR   KING   PETER. 

— The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


HI-;  seatf;u,  petkh. 

I'KTEK  THE  PRETENDER— -They  want  an  Independence  Day,  and  it  doesn't 
look  much  like  a  noiseless  celebration." 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 

mity  which  staggers  belief,  and,  if  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked, 
will  be  an  irreparable  blow  to  civilization?  " 

The  Washington  Times,  however,  thinks  that  this  is  "strange 
American  doctrine."  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  atrocity  of 
the  crimes  committed,  they  were  "in  their  effect  and  intention 
purely  political,  "  it  maintains,  and  as  such  "  in  no  sense  within 
the  province  of  the  United  States  to  either  condemn  or  redress." 
The  7"/;«^i' continues : 

"Disavowing,  as  we  do,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  we  have  wisely  refused  to  commit  ourselves  at  any  time 
to  the  theory  that  crimes  like  those  committed  at  Belgrade  de- 
serve our  political  reprobation.  Are  we  ready  to  pass  retroactive 
resolutions 'disclaiming  acquiescence  '  in  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.  or  of  Louis  XVL  ?  Are  we  ready  to  repudiate  that  treasured 
legend  of  our  own  Revolutionary  days — 'Sic  semper  tyrannis  '  ? 

"No,  we  have  troubles  enough  of  our  own  without  going  to 
hunt  fresh  fields  for  moral  protest  in  the  benighted  Balkans." 

All  kinds  of  views  are  expressed  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
new  Servian  Government.  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel  thinks 
that  "if  King  Peter  keeps  his  head,  and  the  Servians  show  as 
much  intelligeiace  as  he  displays,  his  administration  will  prob- 
ably be  a  very  successful  one  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  reraa.vks  :  "The  new  king  is  admirably  fitted  to  play 
a  strictly  constitutional  r61e.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  he  has  two  sons 
would  seem  to  assure  the  perpetuity  of  his  line  ;  and,  so  far  as 
externals  are  concerned,  Servia  now  possesses  all  that  is  needed 
for  a  regime  more  peaceful  and  more  prosperous  than  any  which 
she  hitherto  has  known."  In  marked  contrast  with  such  opinions 
is  that  of  the  Springtield  Republican,  which  says  : 

"The  little  tawdry  'prince,'  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Swiss  boarding-houses,  now  becomes  a  king — 62  inches  of  him — 
and  monarchical  Europe  will  give  him  the  grip  and  password. 
King  Peter  I.  bows  low  and  enters,  the  newest  bargain-counter 
sample  of  royalty.  As  for  us,  give  us  Mr.  Castro  or  any  other 
South  American  dictator.  Even  Venezuela  compares  favorably 
with  Europe's  job-lot  of  Balkan  kingdoms." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  comments  : 

"The  constitution  just  revived,  it  is  said,  makes  Servia  more 
democratic  than  ever,  'virtually  a  republic  with  a  king  at  its 
head.'  We  fancy  that  the  republics  of  the  world  are  not  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  this  accession.     Paper  constitutions 
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are  nothing  where  there  is  no  real  capacity  for  self-goveninieni 
and  where  murder,  violence,  plots,  and  counterplots  are  the 
regular  methods  of  political  'reform  '  and  settlement  of  dynastic 
conflicts.  Eventually  Austria  or  Russia  will  exercise  sovereignty 
in  the  Balkan  states,  and  the  hope  of  the  world  is  that  the  transi- 
tion may  be  effected  without  a  great  European  war.  For  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  the  status  quo  is  to  be  preserved.  Tlic 
king  is  assassinated;  long  live  the  king!  Such  is  the  way  of 
the  world — in  Servia  and  elsewhere." 


SIGNIFICANCE    OF   THE    GERMAN    SOCIALIST 
TRIUMPH. 

THE  large  gains  made  by  the  Social-Democrats  at  the  recent 
general  election  in  Germany  are  very  widely  noted  and 
commented  upon  in  the  American  press.  To  tlie  Baltimore 
Afnerhatt  the  success  of  the  Social-Democrats  appears  as  merely 
one  phase  of  a  spirit  of  "European  unrest"  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  England,  Servia,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  the 
Brooklj'n  Standard-  Union  takes  tlie  view  that  the  victories 
gained  are  but  steps  in  the  evolutionary  progress  of  Germany 
toward  "genuine  constitutional  government,  ultimately  leading 
to  a  veritable  republic."     The  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"Later  figures  only  confirm  the  first  reports  of  extraordinary 
Social-Democratic  successes  in  Germany.  So  far  from  having 
gained  only  fifteen  seats,  they  are  admittedly  in  possession  of 
twenty-five  more  than  after  the  first  balloting  in  1898,  and  con- 
fidently maintain  that  their  delegation  in  the  Reichstag  will  num- 
ber at  least  eighty.  But  their  moial  victory  is  far  greater  than 
appears  from  these  figures.  To  have  carried  Saxony  by  ioo,o<jo 
more  votes' Jthan  all  other  parties  is  an  achievement  which  Lielj- 
knecht  surely  never  dreamed  to  be  at  hand  when  he  served  his 
last  term  of  imprisonment  for  AVe'-wrtyVj// only  four  years  ago. 
In  the  previous  election,  the  Social-Democrats  polled  nearly 
27. 18  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  Germany.  This  year  they  are 
certain  to  have  received  about  3,000,000  votes,  or  considerably 
more  than  a  third  of  all  that  were  cast.  The  London  'limes 
correspondent  puts  it  well  when  he  interprets  this  result  to  mean 
that  the  empire  '  is  honeycombed  with  unappeasable  discontent,' 
and  this  despite  its  great  industrial  progress  of  the  last  two 
decades.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  triumph  of  tlie  Social-Demo- 
crats will  mean  no  milder  policy  toward  the  party  and  no  effort 
to   reduce    taxation    and    improve  the  conMition  of  the  masses. 


The  losses  of  the  Conservatives  and  the  spectacular  disappear- 
ance of  the  selfish  Agrarian  leaders  will  only  sting  the  devotees 
of  absolutism  into  strengtiiening  the  army  for  fear,  not  of  France, 
but  of  Germany,  and  into  insisting  more  vigorously  than  ever  on 
high  tariffs.  But  a  radical  wing  of  more  than  one  hundred  Lil> 
erals  and  Social-Democrats  furnishes  Von  Bulow  with  a  far  more 
difficult  parliamei.tary  i)robleni  than  he  has  yet  had  to  face." 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Social- Democratic  gains 
liave  largely  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Radical  party, 
which  occupies  a  position  of  "moderate  constitutionalism."  To 
the  Radicals,  declares  the  New  York  Commercial  .'idi'ertiser, 
belong  "some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  Germany,  among 
whom  are  numbered  such  men  as  Mommsen,  Barth,  and  Rich- 
ter";  and  their  losses  seem  to  indicate  that  "the  fundamental 
questions  now  underlying  German  politics  must  be  settled  either 
in  favor  <jf  the  autoci'atic  principle  or  in  favor  of  the  uncompro- 
mising oi)ponents  of  that  principle."  In  this  judgment  the  Spring- 
held  Republican  concurs,  observing  that  the  Social- Democratic 
triumph  "can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  staggering  blow  at  the  absolu- 
tism, militarism,  and  imperialism  incarnated  in  the  Kaiser."  It 
continues  : 

"The  result  is  a  personal  blow  at  the  Kaiser  by  reason  of  his 
succession  of  tirades  against  tlie  Social-Democrats  during  the 
;)ast  five  years.  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader  in  the  Reichstag,  in 
a  remarkably  caustic  speech  in  answer  to  the  Kaiser's  attacks, 
said  that  every  such  utterance  of  the  monarch  was  worth  100.000 
votes  to  the  Socialist  candidates  in  tlie  coming  elections.  And 
Bebel  was  evidently  well  within  the  truth.  As  a  campaigner 
his  majesty  has  not  been  a  success.  Note  the  result  at  Essen, 
where  the  immense  Krupp  steel-works  are  located.  The  town 
would  have  no  existence  but  for  the  Krupp  gun-factories,  which 
in  turn  feed  on  German  militarism.  When  Mr.  Krupp  died  some 
months  ago,  the  Kaiser  embodied  in  a  funeral  eulogy  of  the 
dead  gunmaker  a  furious  assault  upon  the  Socialists,  who  had 
severely  attacked  the  Krupps  as  the  leading  embodiment  of  pri- 
vate capitalism  in  (iermany.  Special  efforts  were  made  to  keep 
the  Krupp  workmen  uncontaminated  by  the  Socialist  propa- 
ganda. Yet  the  election  returns  from  Essen  reveal  an  astonish- 
ing Socialist  triumph,  the  increase  of  Socialist  voting  strength 
since  the  last  election  being  from  4,400  to  22,705,  or  several  hun- 
dred per  cent 

"Tlie    result  of  the  general   elections   shows   that   reimltjican 


Till.   N\MK,   ONLY    l)IH  I- K^.IIT. 
Thk  tl,  O.  P.  El.EI'HANT     "VVhnt'sthe  mutter  with  you,  G.  B.? " 
TilK  KRtristi  Lion— "They're  tryinK  to    force  protection  on  me— what 
alls  you?" 
The  G.  O.  p.— "They're  trying  to  take  a  little  of  my  protcctum  nwuy." 

.'  Ill-  Miiiiit\if>i>iis  Jour  ii.il. 


1  IIOhK   WHO   I.IM     IN    <;i.A>s  HOUsKS. 

l'N<i,i-   Sam— "Althol  live  in  a  conservatory,   1   feel  like  tlirowinj;  this 
•  I  r  i  I  U  •■  -J  he  Brooklyn  /ijir/r. 
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1  EUl'V— • 

I  could  get 


Do  you  know  a  man  with  about  seven  j-ears'  experience  whom 
to  drive  this  rig  ?  "  —  Y'/te  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 


K^J 


WANTED— SOMF.KOHV    WHO   CAN    KEEP   UP. 

—  The  Chicago  News. 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT   AND   THE   CARTOONISTS. 


rather  than  monarchical  principles,  that  democratic  rather  than 
aristocratic  principles,  that  anti-militarist  rather  than  militarist 
principles,  are  gaining  strength  in  Germany.  Whether  the  pure 
collectivism  of  the  Socialist  theory  has  scored  an  advance  in 
popular  favor  is  the  more  open  to  doubt,  because  the  Socialist 
party  in  recent  years  has  grasped  the  opportunity  of  materiali- 
zing the  opposition  to  the  autocracy  of  the  monarch.  The  extreme 
collectivist  program  gave  way,  in  the  present  elections,  to  a 
very  moderate  program,  comprising  such  issues  as  these: 

One  vote  for  everj-  man  and  woman  ;  a  holiday  on  election  day  ;  payment 
of  members  of  Parliament. 

Responsibility  of  the  Government  to  Parliament  ;  local  self-government 
and  the  referendum. 

Substitution  of  militia  system  for  great  standing  army. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 

Legal  equality  of  the  sexes. 

Disestablishment  of  the  churches. 

Free  non-sectarian  schools,  with  compulsoiy  attendance. 

Gratuitous  legal  proceedings. 

Free  medical  attendance  and  burials. 

Progressive  income  and  inheritance  taxes." 

A  somewhat  similar  view  is  expressed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  which  thinks  that  the  program  of  the  Social-Democrats 
contains  "nothing  that  is  revolutionary  and  very  little  that  has 
not  already  been  realized  in  the  United  States."  The  American 
Socialist  papers,  however,  protest  against  this  tendency  to 
regard  the  Germ.an  Social-Democracy  as  a  moderate  "reform" 
party.     Says  the  New  York   ]l\>rker: 

"The  Social-Democratic  party  of  Germany  is  the  revolutionary 
party  it  has  ever  been,  teaching  the  same  ideas  and  striving  for 
the  same  ends  advocated  by  the  Socialist  party  or  Social-Demo- 
cratic party,  as  it  is  variously  called,  in  the  United  States — that 
is,  working  for  the  overthrow  of  capitalism,  the  abolition  of 
private  property  in  the  means  of  production,  the  elimination  of 
profit,  interest,  and  rent,  the  btiilding  up  of  the  cooperative 
commonwealth. 

"It  is  true  that  our  German  comrades  make  a  special  fight 
against  militarism  in  its  various  brutal  manifestations,  against 
the  colonial  policy  with  its  accompaniment  of  hideous  cruelty 
and  demoralization,  against  the  'hunger  tariff,'  in  favor  of  laws 
for  the  immediate  tho  partial  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
workers,  and  against  the  haughty  pretensions  of  Kaiserism.  So 
do  we  make  use  of  immediate  and  partial  issues  in  our  cam- 
paigns, and  legitimately.  But  we  do  not  forget  to  make  a  Social- 
ist campaign  all  the  time,  and  no  more — rather,  much  less — do 
our  comrades  in  Germany. 

"  It  is  not  the  Kaiser  alone,  nor  the  aristocrats  and  army  officers 


alone,  that  have  reason  to  dread  each  election  as  it  brings  in- 
creased strength  to  the  Social-Democratic  party.  Social-Democ- 
racy threatens  the  whole  capitalist  system,  with  all  its  agencies 
and  adjunct  abuses,  and  bids  fair  soon  to  sweep  it  awaj^. " 

On  June  25  a  second  election  will  be  held  in*  169  constituencies 
in  which  candidates  failed  to  receive  a  clear  majority  of  the  votes 
cast.  The  Social-Democrats  are  hardly  likely  to  be' as  success- 
ful in  this  second  balloting  as  in  the  first,  for  the  reason  that  tlie 
other  parties  are  expected  to  combine  against  them. 


The  Porto  Rico  Libel  Laws. — Pennsylvania  is  not  the 
only  territory  in  revolt  against  what  is  deemed  antiquated  and 
arbitrary  libel  legislation.  In  Porto  Rico,  the  newspapers  are 
calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  penal  code  which 
make  it  illegal  to  publish  the  portraits  of  living  Porto  Ricaiis, 
except  with  their  written  consent,  and  which,  furthermore,  for- 
bid the  printing  of  caricatures  that  "reflect  in  any  manner  upon 
the  honor,  integrity,  manhood,  virtue,  reputation,  or  business  or 
jjolitical  motives  of  the  person  so  caricatured,  or  which  tend  to 
expose  the  individual  so  caricatured  to  public  hatred,  ridicule,  or 
contempt."  In  other  words,  as  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
remarks,  "the  cartoon  as  an  agency  for  illuminating  and  inter- 
preting the  news  of  the  day  is  absolutely  barred."  The  same 
paper  continues : 

"Such  a  law  seems  out  of  place  in  any  colony  administered  by 
a  land  of  liberty.  At  its  worst  it  would  be  a  powerful  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  a  bad  Government.  At  its  best  it  will  limit  to 
some  extent  the  means  that  Americans  have  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge about  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their  dependent  people. 

"Our  rule  over  colonies  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  In 
the  end  judgment  will  be  passed  upon  it,  and  action  taken  con- 
cerning it,  not  by  any  body  of  officeholders,  however  worthy, 
but  by  the  people  of  the  whole  nation.  It  should  be  made  a 
fundamental  principle  in  dealing  with  the  colonies  to  encourage 
freedom  of  expression  tinder  no  limitations  other  than  those  that 
apply  in  our  own  land. 

"The  Porto  Rico  law  approximates  too  closely  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania libel  law,  which  is  a  burlesque  that  can  never  be  enforced. 
The  difference  as  regards  the  Porto  Rico  law  is  that. it  stands  on 
the  statute-books  of  an  island  in. which  it  can  and  will  be  en- 
forced.. Congress  has  retained  the  power  to  annul  tire  acts  of  the 
Porto  Rico  legislature,  and  this  seems  to  be  an  excellent  case  in 
which  to  use  it."  .       •  '    -  *  .  . 
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A    "  SYSTEM    OF   ASSASSINATION"   IN 
KENTUCKY. 

THE  trial  of  Cunis  Jctt  an<l  Tom  White,  the  alleged  mur- 
derers of  Attorney  J.  B.  Marcum,  of  Jackson,  Ky.,  which 
has  been  terminated  for  the  time  being  by  the  failure  of  the  jury 
to  agree  upon  a  verdict,  has  attracted  national  attention  to  a 
"reign  of  terror"  existing  in  Breathitt  county  and  oUier  parts  of 
Kentucky,  It  appears  that  for  several  years  there  has  been  bit- 
ter factional  struggle  in  that  Slate  between  the  adherents  of  the 
Hargis  and  Cockrill  families,  and  when  Mr.  Marcum  was  recently 
shot  in  the  doorway  of  the  Jackson  court-house,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  murder  was  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  former  family. 
It  is  believed  that  Jett  and  White  were  hired  to  murder  the 
attorney  because  he  aided  the  political  ambitions  of  a  member  of 
the  Cockrill  faction.  Many  are  said  to  have  witnessed  the 
assassination,  but  only  one  man,  B.  J.  Ewen,  dared  to  denounce 


LNCLF.  SAM'S  BAI>   BOVS. 
Uncle  .Sam— "Here,    here,    you   boys,  keep  quiet!     How  do  you  e.xpect 
me  to  draft  these  protests  ? " 


—  The  Louisville  Post. 


the  criminals.  Friends  of  the  Hargis  faction  offered  him  $5,000 
if  he  would  quit  the  country  and  fail  to  testify  against  Jett  and 
White,  but  he  refused,  and  his  life  was  threatened.  At  the  trial 
it  became  necessary  for  Governor  Beckham  to  station  troops  in 
and  aljout  the  court-house  to  prevent  intimidation  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  liberation  of  the  accused,  while  ^Ir.  Ewen  had  to 
be  detained  in  camp,  heavily  guarded  i)y  soldiers.  On  June  14 
the  feudists  set  fire  to  Mr.  Ewen's  hotel  and  residence,  which 
were  situated  near  the  camp,  and  his  familj'  and  several  board- 
ers barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  It  is  believed  that  tlie  burn- 
ing of  Ewen's  property  was  a  plot  to  lure  him  away  from  the 
camp  unguarded,  and  then  assassinate  him,  but  the  commandant 
refused  to  allow  him  to  leave  until  a  detail  of  soldiers  could  ac- 
company him.  Mr.  Ewen  has  lost  all  his  possessions  and  tlie 
people  of  Kentucky  are  contributing  to  help  him.  This  latest 
act  of  incendiarism,  together  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Marcuin, 
helps  to  swell  a  total  of  fourteen  cases  of  arson  and  five  cases  of 
assassination  since  the  Ilargis-Cockrill  feud  started  less  than 
three  years  ago. 

"There  is  no  feud  in  Breathitt,"  declares  tlie  Winchester  (Ky.) 
Sun  Seiiliufl,  "but  a  regular  system  of  assassination  to  get  rid 
of  people  objectionable  to  a  corrupt  gang  at  jireseiit  in  control  of 
affairs  there."     So,  too,  thinks  the  Louisville  Ht-ntlii.     It  says: 

"The  feud  cry  has  been  gotten  up  by  the  dominant  gang  to 
cover  its  own  iniquity.     Outsiders,  when  informed  tliat  the  law- 


lessness in  Breathitt  is  due  to  feuds,  are  likely  to  declare  that 
one  side  is  quite  as  guilty  as  the  other,  and  that  both  must  be 
wiped  out  to  secure  peace.  But  if  Breathitt  were  rid  of  the  one 
dominant  murderous  faction  which  has  blackened  its  name  there 

would  be  an  end  of  trouble  and  of  blood-letting 

"Murders  committed  through  feud  hatreds  are  atrocious 
enough,  but  murders  resulting  from  deliberate  and  systematic 
assassination  are  a  hundredfold  more  abominable.  The  people 
of  Kentucky  will  ne.xt  November  have  an  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing whether  systematic  murder  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  a  section 
of  the  State  whose  people  in  overwhelming  majority  love  order 
and  believe  in  peace  and  justice." 

Many  of  the  papers  hold  Governor  Beckham  responsible  for 
tlie  existing  conditions.  They  argue  that  he  has  over-exercised 
his  right  of  pardoning,  and  that  since  he  assumed  ofhce.  three 
and  a  half  years  ago,  he  has  pavdoned  a  large  number  of 
criminals  in  Breathitt  county,  the  majority  of  whom  were  con- 
victed of  murder  or  manslaughter.  The  papers  disagree  as  to 
the  number  of  pardons,  because,  it  is  declared,  the  governor  has 
closed  the  pardon-book  to  the  inspection  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents. The  correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Hetixld  has 
found  that  twenty-seven  pardons  were  issued  in  Breatliitt  county 
alone,  in  the  past  three  years.  "  He  pardons  the  assassins  to  go 
back  to  Breathitt  county,"  declares  Tlie  Herald,  "where,  at  this 
blessed  moment,  the  armed  power  of  the  State  is  invoked  and 
necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  protect  an  investigation  into 
other  assassinations  that  have  followed  with  such  awful  rapidity 
as  to  horrify  and  dishonor  the  State  and  the  whole  country." 
How  long  is  this  "reign  of  anarchy"  to  be  permitted?  asks  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  and  adds:  Does  not  the  governor 
"believe  that  it  is  time  to  demonstrate  tliat  the  law,  and  not 
those  who,  cliarged  with  the  local  administration  of  the  law,  only 
use  their  positions  for  the  encouragement  and  practise  of  lawless- 
ness, shall  be  supreme?" 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  observes  : 

"Tho  the  jury  disagreed  in  the  trial  of  Jett,  accused  of  the 
heinous  Breathitt-county  assassination,  it  looks  as  if  there  would 
be  a  chance  of  eventually  bringing  the  culprits  to  justice,  even 
in  barbarous  Kentucky.  The  change  of  venue  to  another  county 
and  the  postponement  of  the  other  trials  to  another  term  of  court 
will  give  the  State  time  to  establish  its  evidence,  to  take  better 
precautions  tor  the  protection  of  judge,  jury,  and  witnesses,  and 
to  try  the  cases  in  a  region  where  every  participant  in  the  case 
will  not  rest  under  the  fear  of  a  sudden  and  violent  death.  It 
must  be  plainly  evident  by  this  time  that  parts  of  Kentucky  are 
in  a  state  little  short  of  barbarism,  and  that  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing there  are  not  one  whit  better  than  in  Servia  or  other  seini- 
civiiized  countries  wdiich  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  with 
sovereign  contempt  and  aversion." 


Our  Railroad  Development.— The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  report  of  general  railway  statistics  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1902,  has  just  been  published,  and  shows 
tliat  the  steam  railroad  mileage  of  this  country  has  jKissed  the 
2o<j.(M)o-mile  limit,  being  in  fact  202,471.  The  New  \oxV  Journal 
of  (  oni/nerce  noies  this  great  total,  and  goes  on  to  summarize 
the  other  notable  features  of  the  report : 

"The  financial  statistics  are  still  more  imposing,  the  aggregate 
capitalization  amounlingto  $12, 134, 1S2.964,  of  wliicii  $6, 109,931,- 
(}()()  consists  of  funded  debt.  Of  thecapital  stock,  $2,686,556,614. 
or  44.6  ])cr  cent,  of  the  whole,  still  pays  no  dividends  ;  but  to  no 
small  extent  this  represents  common  shares,  which  in  former 
times  of  construction  and  reorganization  were  issued  to  cover 
future  earning  capacity  and  distributed  as  a  bonus  to  buyers  of 
bonds.  The  railroads  have  not  yet  grown  up  to  the  capitaliza- 
tion jnit  u])on  them,  and  vast  and  profitable  as  the  transportation 
business  has  become,  the  earning  capacity  over  nearly  half  the 
system  is  not  crjual  to  paying  dividends  upon  stocks  inflated 
j'cars  ago. 

"The  railroads  give  employment  to  more  than  a  million  per- 
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)ons,  the  number  for  the  last  hscal  year  being  given  as  1,189,315. 
These  with  their  families  constitute  something  like  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  jiopulation  of  the  country.  The  amount  paid 
in  salaries  and  wages  for  the  year  was  $676,028,592,  which  was 
60',  per  cent,  of  the  entire  operating  expenses.  This  indicates 
how  important  an  element  labor  cost  is  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation, and  consequently  in  the  charges  for  the  service  and 
the  chances  of  income  for  the  holders  of  securities.  Nothing  is 
more  intimately  connected  with  all  the  industries  and  business 
operations  of  the  country,  more  dependent  upon  them  or  more 
capable  of  affecting  them,  than  this  vast  network  of  200,000  miles 
of  railway." 

OPIUM    MONOPOLY    IN   THE    PHILIPPINES. 

FEW,  if  any,  of  our  papers  look  with  favor  on  the  bill  which 
is  pending  before  the  Philippine  Commission,  granting  to 
the  highest  bidder  a  monopoly  of  the  opium  traffic  in  the  islands. 
In  fact,  the  bill  has  roused  protests  almost  as  vigorous  as  those 
that  followed  the  forcing  of  the  opium  trade  on  China  by  Great 
Britain.  Governor  Taft  and  Secretary  Root  have  approved  the 
bill,  but  President  Roosevelt  is  not  yet  committed  to  it,  and  he 
is  earnestly  called  upon  to  veto  the  measure.  The  plan  was  de- 
vised by  the  Philippine  Government  in  an  effort  to  restrict  smug- 
gling in  opium  and  to  prevent  its  sale  to  and  use  by  Filipinos 
and  Americans.  It  forbids  selling  or  giving  opium  for  use  "as  a 
narcotic  "  to  anybody  save  a  full-blooded  Chinaman.  It  permits 
Chinamen  to  smoke,  eat,  or  otherwise  use  opium  in  their  own 
houses,  but  makes  it  illegal  to  sell  or  give  away  quantities  of  the 
drug  to  other  Chinamen  or  to  Americans  or  Filipinos,  or  to  allow 
Americans  or  Filipinos  to  use  the  drug  in  Chinese  houses. 
Druggists,  however,  may  import  direct  and  sell  to  anybody  on  a 
physician's  prescription.  Heavy  penalties  are  provided  for  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  The  offenders  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  three  j-ears,  or  botli.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  highest  bid  for  the  opium  monopoly  w-ould  be  about 
$500,000,  which  would  be  devoted  to  Philippine  educational  pur- 
poses. 

The  Chicago  Eveni7ig  Post  calls  the  plan  "a  grave  mistake," 
and  one  "which  the  President  should  rectify  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble."    And  the  Pittsburg  Post  denounces  it  in  these  terms : 

"The  pretext  for  this  shocking  scheme  is  that  smuggling  will 
be  stopped,  and  Americans  and  other  residents  will  be  deprived 
of  indulgence  in  the  debauching  and  emaciating  poppy.  What 
kindergarten  statecraft,  what  puerile  notion  this  of  preventing 
the  noxious  spread  of  the  opium  habit  by  confining  its  use  to 
one  addicted  race  !  The  moral  agent  relied  upon  to  check  the 
inclination  of  others  to  test  the  fantasies  and  sleep  of  the  drug  is 
the  Chinaman,  the  slave  of  bribes  from  mandarins  down,  and 
the  prince  of  elusive  ways  and  connivance  in  criminal  sneaki- 
ness.  If  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  can  be  at  all  reformed, 
why  can  not  methods  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  Chinese  also 
from  bodily  and  moral  degradation?  " 

To  enforce  a  measure  forbidding  the  Chinese  to  give  away  or 
sell  quantities  of  the  drug,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  believes 
would  require  the  "employment  of  a  gigantic  system  of  inspec- 
tion for  which  the  law  makes  no  provision."  It  declares  that  the 
result  will  be  that  "all  who  want  opium  will  get  it."  The  Chi- 
cago Chronicle  observes : 

"It  were  deplorable  to  find  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  beginning  its  colonial  policjj  where  the  British  imperial 
Government  is  entreated  to  stop.  The  British  opium  monopoly 
is  one  of  the  foulest  blots  upon  its  Eastern  career.  After  pro- 
longed controversy,  scientific  and  political,  the  conclusions  un- 
avoidable are  that  the  poppy  is,  as  a  medieval  poet  called  it,  '  the 
flower  of  hell.' 

"The  moral  degradation  which  the  opium  habit  insures  is  the 
chief  objection  to  its  adoption  by  the  Philippine  Commission  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Now  it  is  little 
known  in  the  islands  away  from  the  Chinese  dens.  If  the  Taft 
government   sell   the   right   to   sell   the   drug  and  share  in  the 


prolits,  opium  will  accjuire  a  dignity  in  the  archipelago  it  has  not 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

"A  wiser  course  would  be  to  check  Chinese  immigration,  but 
the  Chinese  are  in  the  islands  by  the  hundred  thousand.  A  heavy 
tax  upon  opium  and  proliibition  of  poppy  culture  would  reflect 
more  credit  upon  the  Taft  commission  than  encouragement  of 
the  drug  by  identifying  its  use  witii  the  sovereignty  of  the 
American  flag." 

The  Evangelical  Union  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  also  opposed  to  the  plan.  Wilbur  F. 
Crafts,  superintendent  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  which 
is  vigorously  opposing  the  monopoly  scheme,  declares,  in  a  cir- 
cular that  he  is  sending  to  the  press  of  the  country  : 

"A  curious  situation  surely  that  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  an  American  colony  must  fight  against  such  sophistries 
of  American  officials  !  The  Evangelical  Union  asks  that  opium 
be  entirely  excluded  from  the  islands.  This  is  Japan's  success- 
ful policy.  Shall  we  fall  short  of  it?  If  any  persons  in  the 
Philippines  will  not  stay  without  opium,  their  room  is  better 
than  their  company. 

"As  the  President  overruled  the  War  Department  in  regard  to 
the  un-American  certifying  of  prostitutes  by  American  officers, 
so  let  the  peoj^le  ask  him  again  to  stand  for  American  traditions 
in  this  case.  We  made  a  treaty  not  to  send  opium  to  Chinese  in 
their  own  land.  Shall  we  now  promote  its  sale  to  Chinese  and 
Americans  in  our  new  colonies?  " 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF.^ 


The 


The   name   might    be    appropriately    changed    to    slaughtomobile. 
Richmond  News- Leader. 

Kentucky  feudists  are  burning  hotels  now,  but  the  whisky  stills  remain 
intact. —  Tlie  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

The  quiet  people  of  this  country  may  yet  be  driven  to  agitating  for  a 
fourthless  July.— TV/t"  Chicago  Tribune. 

Governor  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania  has  merely  demonstrated  that 
an  illegal  cartoon  is  a  heap  funnier  than  a  legal  one.  —  Tlie  Denver  Republican. 
After   all,  there   is   one  advantage   in   being   King  of  Servia.     He  isn't 
likely  to  be  bothered  much  by  life-insurance  solicitors. —  The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

Some  of  those  Iowa  and  Kansas  Congressmen  will  probably  return  to 
Washington  with  revised  ideas  of  the  merits  of  ship  subsidy.— 7~/;^  fVas/i- 
ingtoji  Post. 

If  King  Peter  ever  finds  it  too  tame  in  Belgarde  he  will  always  have  the 
privilege  of  running  over  to  Breathitt  County,  Kentucky,  for  a  little  ex- 
citement.—7"//f  Brooklyn  Standard- Union. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  the  Colombian  statesmen  have  been  read- 
ing of  the  ease  with   which  money  is  alleged  to  be  made  in  some  of  the 

United  States  legisla- 
tures.—  Tite  Washing- 
ton Star. 

Even  Came  Nation 
would  hardly  approve 
of  so  much  water  at 
Topeka.— 77/^  Cliica- 
go  News. 

The  present  St. 
Louis  exhibition  i  s 
the  most  formidable 
mass  of  water  that  has 
gathered  there  in  for- 
ty-five years.  —  The 
St.  Louis  Republic. 

Senator  Depew 
says  the  Post-office 
scandals  will  help 
Roosevelt.  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  the 
other  departments 
will  not  be  moved  to 
come  to  his  rescue  in 
a  like  manner.— 77/^ 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has 
written  a  letter  say- 
ing that  he  is  not  de- 
sirous of  a  nomina- 
tion. Well,  if  he  is 
not  desirous  of  being 
nominated  he  can 
console  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  is 
in  harmony  with  the 
Democratic  party  on 
WILL  the  last  leak  DROP?  one    question.  — J/r, 

—  Tfie  Pliiladelphia  Telegrap/i.  Bryan's  Cotn7noner. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


ARE    AMERICAN    PROFESSORS   "CAGED 
EMPLOYEES"? 

IN  a  lecture  delivered  receiulj-  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Prof.  Leopold  Mabilleau,  a  French  sociologist  and  director 
of  the  Mus^e  Social  of  Paris,  spoke  with  some  bluntness  in  re- 
gard to  the  status  of  professors  in  American  universities.  He  is 
reported  to  jiave  said  : 

"If  a  professor  is  to  do  the  highest  grade  of  work  and  accom- 
plish a  maximum  amount  of  good,  he  must  be  at  liberty  to  think 
and  speak  as  he  pleases,  even  thohis  thoughts  and  opinions  may 
be  contrary  to  those  of  trustees  and  founders.  In  America, 
unfortunately,  this  is  not  yet  the  case.  In  this  country,  educa- 
tors are  bound  to  respect  certain  interests,  and  failure  in  this 
respect  on  their  part  often  results  in  enforced  resignation.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  this  sad  state  of  affairs  have  arisen  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  several  such  cases. 
Professors  in  American  universities  are  like  caged  employees. 
They  may  not  speak,  they  may  .scarcely  even  think,  as  they 
please.  They  must  respect  the  oi)inions  and  interests  of  the 
trustees  who  employ  them  and  of  tiie  rich  men  whose  millions 
make  the  institutions  possible." 

In  this  same  connection,  the  following  words  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  John  Bascom,  in  The  .Itlantic  Montltly  (June),  are  of 
interest : 

"Institutions  which  eagerly  seek  their  resources  froin  the  com- 
mercial world  must  be  lenient  critics  of  its  methods.  Ethical, 
social,  and  economical  truths  can  not  be  urged  in  antagonism  to 
the  source  of  supply.  .  .  .  The  growth  of  expenses,  the  increase 
of  salaries,  the  magnitude  of  endowments,  all  tend  to  make 
educators  pensioners  of  the  money  power." 

Professor  Mabilleau's  remedy  for  tliis  condition  of  things  would 
be,  it  appears,  the  support  of  universities  by  the  state,  instead 
of  by  private  interests.  Commenting  on  his  criticism,  the  Spring- 
field Republican  (May  31)  says: 

"Perhaps  the  account  of  the  situation  in  the  United  States  is 
a  little  overdrawn.  Perhaps,  too,  the  state  university  system 
with  us  might  not  carry  that  assurance  of  perfect  freedom  of 
thought  and  utterance  which  it  is  said  to  do  in  France  ;  for  par- 
tizan  politics  has  at  times,  in  such  state  universities  as  we  have, 
crept  in  with  muzzle  or  club  to  control  university  teachings. 
But  in  a  general  way  the  director  of  the  Mus6e  Social  of  Paris 
has  touched  a  great  weakness,  a  great  evil,  of  our  system  of 
higher  education  through  jjrivately  endowed  institutions.  There 
is  no  sort  of  question  that  the  sources  of  the  endowment  and  the 
opinions,  prejudices,  and  interests  of  donors,  actual  or  possible, 
have  a  regulative  and  repressive  iiiflueiKe  ui)on  the  utterances 
of  instructors  in  the  departments  of  economics  and  sociology, 
and  a  more  or  less  controlling  jjowcr  over  the  management  of 
the  institution.  What  the  French  sociologist  tells  us  to  our  face 
is  largely  true  and  as  humiliating  as  it  is  true.  He  is  assured 
by  President  Harper  of  Chicago  and  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
that  the  United  States  is  progressing  toward,  and  will  soon  reach 
the  ideal  system  which  obtains,  as  he  tells  us,  in  France.  But 
whether  this  means  tiiat  American  universities  are  to  fall  more 
and  more  under  state  support,  or  tliat  private  institutions  are 
finally  to  declare  complete  indei)endencefrom  the  i)rejudices  and 
material  interests  of  wealthy  givers,  is  left  in  doubt." 

According  to  the  New  York  I'.'.n-iiini;  I'ost  (May  30),  M. 
Mabilleau  has  over-accentuated  the  situation.  It  cites  the  case 
of  Profes.sor  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University,  a  Methodist  in- 
stitution : 

"The  Methodist  Church  is  exceedingly  strict  in  the  matter  of 
temperance,  and  requires  its  members  to  be  teetotalers.  When, 
therefore,  Professor  Atwater,  after  long  and  elaborate  experi- 
ments, discovered  that  alcohol  in  small  quantities  may  some- 
times be  a  food,  he  was  savagely  censured  by  many  clerical 
critics.  They  labored  under  the  fantastic  delusion  that,  in  some 
way,  he  was  advocating  drunkenness  ;  and,  of  course,  they  were 


not  interested  in  getting  the  truth,  but  in  upholding  certain 
dogmas.  The  authorities  of  Wesleyan,  to  their  credit,  have  thus 
far  resisted  all  the  silly  clamor  against  Professor  Atwater  ;  for 
they  realize  that  .scientific  research  is  impossible  if  the  investi- 
gator is  committed  in  advance  to  the  theories  of  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  outsiders." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  writer  admits,  tliere  are  facts  in 
support  of  M.  Mabilleau's  contention  : 

"This  matter  of  tolerance  is  in  .some  aspects  a  local  question. 
In  the  West  and  the  South  public  opinion  is  less  advanced  than 
in  the  East.  The  temper  in  which  the  Populists  wanted  to  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  faculties  of  several  state  universities  still 
exists,  and  will  doubtless  lind  opiwrlunities  for  further  display. 
The  man  who  said,  'You  may  paint  my  house  any  color  you 
choose,  provided  it  be  white,"  is  brother  to  those  Southerners 
who  charge  their  professors :  "You  may  think  and  teach  as  you 
like,  provided  you  never  run  counter  to  our  ancient  prejudices.' 
A  few  years  ago  a  student  from  a  Southern  college  came  to  Har- 
vard and  saw  on  the  shelves  of  an  English  professor  copies  ot 
Matthew  Arnold's  '  Literature  and  Dogma'  and  'God  and  the 
Bible.'  '  For  merely  owning  those  books,'  said  the  young  man, 
'one  of  our  professors  was  discharged. '  The  recent  dismissal  of 
Professor  Sledd  from  Emory  College,  Georgia,  for  heterodoxy  on 
the  race  question  is  another  case  in  point — proof  that  the  South 
is  still  a  land  where  the  heresy-hunter  is  eager  for  his  prey." 


MIRBEAU'S   TRAGEDY    OF   MODERN 
PLUTOLOGY. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  successful  of  the  new  plays  of 
the  late  theatrical  season  in  Paris  was  Octave  Mirbeau's 
"  Les  Affaires  Sont  les  Affaires"  (Business  is  Business). 
French,  English  and  Russian  critics,  including  Count  Tolstoy, 
have  called  it  a  masterpiece — a  realistic  yet  finely  imagined 
study  of  the  modern  disease  of  gold  worship  or  thorough  absorp- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  material  gain  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

Mirbeau,  who  is  the  author  of  several  social  dramas,  intended 
in  this  play  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  this  all-consuming  passion  on 
character  and  the  human  affections.  Some  have  accused  him  of 
inartistic  exaggeration,  but  he  insists  that  he  has  been  severely 
logical,  and  Count  Tolstoy  agrees  with  him.  The  critic  of  I.e 
Figaro,  Emmanuel  Areiie,  introduced  his  extended  review  of 
the  play  with  the  following  observations: 

"The  audience,  troubled  at  times,  and,  as  it  were,  violated, 
realized  that  it  was  witnessing  an  exceptional  achievement,  a 
manifestation  of  loyal  and  honest  art,  a  work  of  candor  and  sin- 
cerity. This  combination  of  qualities  is  rare  in  the  contemporary 
theater.  The  boldest  reformers,  the  most  spirited  assailants  of 
modern  morals  and  manners,  when  choosing  the  stage  as  their 
medium,  readily  abate  a  little  of  their  insurgency,  political,  lit- 
erary, or  social.  They  content  themselves  with  middle  tints: 
business  is  business.  Mirbeau  presents  himself  to  the  public  as 
he  is,  whole  and  true  to  himself,  with  his  hardness,  his  rudeness, 
his  vigorous  and  jiensoual  way  of  thinking  and  saying  things. 
As  his  fascinating  acts  unfolded  themselves,  as  his  scenes,  .so 
vivid  and  even  startling,  succeeded  one  another,  with  their  clear- 
cut  situations,  the  public,  surprised  and  charmed,  felt  itself 
transported  into  that  healthy  and  noble  atmosphere  of  battle 
which  was  so  familiar  to  our  elders  but  which  is  no  longer  dis- 
tinctive of  the  modern  stage." 

The  critic  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  high  merit  and  originality  of 
the  l)lay,  its  powerful  "interior,"  its  energetic  form,  and  its  ac- 
cent of  conviction.  The  theater  has  seen  "men  of  affairs  "  be- 
fore, but  never  has  the  realism  of  the  portrayal  been  carried  so 
far  as  Mirbeau  carries  it,  and  no  other  dramatist  has  so  forcibly 
illustrated  the  dominant  influence  on  man  of  the  folly  of  money 
and  financial  power. 

The  plot,  in  mere  outline,  is  as  follows: 

Isidore  Lechat  is  a  great  man  of  affairs — a  financier,  manu- 
facturer,   speculator,    and  promoter.     To  advance  his  business 
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interests  ami  intimidate  the  Govenunent,  he  conducts  a  political 
newspaper,  tbo  he  has  profound  contempt  for  the  journalistic 
profession  and  the  literary  fraternity. 

His  chateau,  in  the  neighborliood  of  Paris,  is  seigniorial.  It 
is  always  full  of  people  luiving  projects  to  propose  to  the  host  or 
business  to  transact.  Mme.  Lechat,  a  good,  simple  />oiif\i^fois, 
is  hardly  eiiual  to  her  husband's  scale  of  social  operations  and 
has  little  s\inpathy  with  his  aml)itious.  Hut  she  is  loyal,  re- 
signed, and  indulgent.  She  knows  Lechat's  faults,  but  excuses 
him  as  best  she  can  and  even  defends  him  against  the  by  no 
means  gentle  criticisms  of  tiie  daughter,  Germaine,  whose  senti- 
ments toward  her  father  are  the  reverse  of  tender  and  aflfectionate. 

There  are  two  children  in  the  liouse — a  son,  Xavier,  and  this 
daughter,  (lenuaiiu'.     The  former  is  a  ^neiulthrift.  an  idle,  indo- 
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Wliose  play,  "'Business  is  Business,"  was  the  dramatic  sensation  of  the  late 
theatrical  season  in  Paris.     , 

lent,  worthless  youth,  who  merely  w:'.stes  his  father's  wealth. 
The  latter  is  an  "intellectuelle,"  a  "revolted  daughter,"  a  mod- 
ern woman  at  war  with  her  class  and  environment,  who  despises 
plutocracy  and  condemns  the  methods  employed  by  her  father 
in  acquiring  and  using  his  millions.  Indeed,  she  regards  her 
father  as  a  rascal,  and  her  one  desire  is  to  leave  his  house  and 
wash  her  hands  of  his  iniquities.  Her  "  emancipation  "  has  gone 
so  far  that  she  has  entered  into  an  illicit  union  with  one  of  her 
father's  employees,  a  young  favorite  named  Lucien  Garraud. 
She  presses  her  lover  to  take  her  away,  to  arrange  at  a  distance 
a  life  of  independent  and  honest  labor,  and  of  sincere  affection. 
The  young  man,  however,  is  timid  and  less  scrupulous,  hence 
rather  slow  to  consent. 

Lechat  knows  nothing  of  the  situation  in  his  household.  Plis 
affairs  ab.sorb  him  completely,  and  everything  else  in  life — fam- 
ily, honor,  love,  duty — has  ceased  to  exist  for  him.  He  has, 
however,  thought  of  arranging  a  marriage  between  his  daughter 
and  the  son  of  his  neighbor  and  debtor,  a  marquis  named  Por- 
cellet.  To  coerce  the  Marquis  into  the  affair,  Lechat  threatens 
him  with  absolute  ruin.  At  the  end  of  a  brutal  scene  the  poor 
old  nobleman  accepts  the  proffered  bargain.  His  principles  give 
way  to  the  power  of  money. 

Mme.  Lechat  and  Germaine  are  sent  for,  and  the  Marquis, 
with  humiliating  solemnity,  asks  Germaine's  hand  for  his  son. 
She  is  astonished  at  the  proposal,  but  promptly  refuses.  It  is 
Lechat's  turn  to  express  amazement.  He  storms,  demands  to 
know  the  reason.  Germaine  finally  confesses  that  she  has  a 
lover.  Lechat  would  strangle  her  in  his  fury,  but  the  mother 
intervenes.  Forgiveness  is  impossible.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
career,  Lechat  is  thwarted  and  defeated — and  by  his  own  daugh- 
ter. He  incontinently  drives  her  out  of  the  house.  She  must 
instantly  depart  with  her  lover. 

But  the  blow  is  a  severe  one  even  for  this  inveterate  material- 


ist and  man  of  affairs.  He  falls  into  a  chair,  head  in  hands, 
apparently  unnerved  for  the  time  being.  At  that  very  moment 
another  catastrojjhe  occurs,  lie  receives  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  his  son  in  an  automobile  accident.  This  second  and 
crushing  blow  so  overwhelms  him  that  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  is 
feared.  He  breaks  out  in  sobs  and  tears,  the  crisis  is  over,  and 
he  is  saved.  He  ri.ses  to  go  to  receive  the  body  of  his  dead  son, 
but  at  this  moment  two  promoters  come  in  with  a  contract  which 
they  had  been  authorized  to  draw.  'J'hey  want  Lechat  to  sign  it 
at  once.  He  suggests  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  they 
can  not  wait. 

Accordingly — business  being  business^Lechat  returns  to  the 
table,  closely  examines  the  contract,  discovers  an  attempt  to 
cheat  him,  to  omit  a  vital  clause  upon  which  he  had  insisted,  and 
turns  in  rage  upon  the  swindlers.  They  had  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  misfortunes,  but  with  Lechat  business  is  business, 
and  he  never  permits  sentiment  to  obscure  interest.  The  con- 
tract is  duly  revised,  the  affair  carefully  adjusted,  and,  business 
over,  Lechat  goes  out  to  view  the  mangled  remains  of  his  son. 

The  Figaro  critic  praises  the  ending,  brutal  as  it  has  seemed 
to  some.  Mirbeau  himself  says  tluit  he  copied  it  from  real  life, 
and  that  he  docs  not  mean  to  represent  Lechat  as  a  monster  at 
all,  but  simply  as  one  enslaved  by  a  passion.  Lechat,  he  says, 
is  an  idealistic  materialist.  He  idealizes  money  and  its  might 
and  grandeur.  Business  has  become  his  paramount  object, 
second  nature.  Not  he,  but  tlie  social  condition  of  the  time,  is 
responsible  for  his  conduct. 

Catulle  Mendes,  in  \.\\q  Journal,  describes  the  play  as  a  drama 
of  modern  manners,  and  the  character  drawing  is  perfectly  firm 
and  consistent.  Prejudice  and  sentimentality  may  be  shocked, 
but  Mirbeau  was  determined  to  be  strong,  truthful,  terrible. 
And  in  this,  Mendes  says,  he  has  been  entirely  succes.sful. 

Some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  he  intended  to  make 
Germaine  a  sympathetic  character.  Some  critics  hold  that  if 
this  was  his  intention  he  failed,  for  the  public  is  rather  with  the 
father  than  with  the  doctrinaire,  censorious,  and  hard-hearted 
daughter. 

The  drama,  running  at  the  Comedie  Fran5aise,  is  said  to  be 
the  sensation  of  the  day.  Its  popular  indorsement  is  as  unmis- 
takable as  its  literary  and  artistic  success. — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  DioEsr. 


A   CHARGE   AGAINST   MODERN    LITERARY 
CRITICISM. 

AN  Ungrateful  Author"  has  been  girding  against  the  pres- 
ent "extremely  unsatisfactory"  state  of  book-reviewing. 
The  complaint  is  not,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  critics  are 
harsh  or  indifferent  in  their  attitude  toward  the  literary  output, 
but  that  they  are  too  indiscriminatingly  kind.  We  quote  frora 
his  paper,  which  ai)pears  in  the  London  National  Review 
(June)  : 

"Never,  in  the  history  of  literature,  have  books  received  so 
much  attention  at  the  hands  of  critics  as  they  do  just  now  ;  yet, 
with  it  all,  neither  the  public  nor  the  authors  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  all  this  so-called  critical  writing.  It 
is  hard  to  say  which  suffer  most — the  authors  who  are  injured  by 
injudicious  reviewing,  or  the  public  which  is  taught  to  read  the 
wrong  books;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  both  are  grievously 
sinned  against. 

"Criticism,  from  being  practised  by  the  few  and  competent, 
has  become  a  trade  carried  on  by  the  many  and  singularly  unfit. 
Every  paper,  however  obscure,  has  its  'literary'  column,  and 
Heaven  alone  knows  who  the  writers  of  these  columns  are — they 
are  frequently  much  more  illiterate  than  their  readers.  But  it  is 
not  the  decline  of  criticism  as  an  art  that  is  the  deplorable  feat- 
ure of  the  case — for  even  the  best  and  highest  criticism  is,  after 
all,  uncreative  work  such  as  the  world  can  do  without — it  is  more 
the  disastrous  effects  of  all  this  loose,  fatuous  criticism  that  we 
regret.     These  effects,  as  I   have  said  above,  are  traceable  both 
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in  the  writers  and  in  their  public  ;  and  the  tirsi  and  most  glaring 
defect  in  modern  criticism  is  its  tendency  to  overpraise." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  point  out  that  it  is  quite  as  disastrous 
to  spoil  our  authors  by  injudicious  praise  as  to  crush  them  by 
over-severity  "In  either  case,  the  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs 
for  a  greedy  public  may  be  killed  ;  there  is,  however,  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  in  the  modern  method  of  author-murder  decidedly 
reminiscent  of  the  butt  of  Malmsey. "  In  the  following  (luotation 
he  aims  to  indicate  the  working  of  this  method  : 

"Let  any  careful  observer  of  the  literary  history  of  tlie  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  search  back  in  his  memory  and  see  if  he  can 
not  remember  a  score  of  authors  wiio  have  come  by  their  literary 
death  in  this  way.  We  all  know  the  sIcjjs  of  this  tragedy  :  the 
first  clever  book,  received  with  an  outburst  of  intemperate  i)raise, 
from  critics  whose  trade  it  is  to  over-praise — then  the  quickly 
growing  'boom  '  in  this  particular  author's  books  ;  the  more  and 
more  slovenly  work  appearing  year  by  year,  the  unpruned  style 
confirming  in  all  its  vice  till  what  was  at  first  a  mere  accident 
becomes  a  vicious  mannerism — and  tlien  cometh  the  end.  For 
swift  is  the  descent  into  the  literary  Avernus.  Is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  many  and  many  of  these 
pitiful  disasters  are  caused  only 
by  indiscreet  criticism — or,  rather, 
want  of  criticism? 

"The  moment  that  hundreds  of 
critics  tell  a  young  writer  that  he 
has  practically  nothing  to  learn, 
that  his  art  is  perfect,  his  style 
mature,  and  so  on,  he  will  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  believe  their  pleas- 
ant voices  ;  he  stops  all  effort,  trusts 
to  this  'genius  '  with  which  he  finds 
himself  credited  on  every  side,  and 
dashes  on  down  that  steep  path 
which  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  re- 
a.scend.  You  will  say  that  the  man 
is  a  fool  who  believes  all  the  pleas- 
ant things  that  are  said  about  him  ; 
but  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
man  will  always  believe  smooth 
prophecies,  and  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  doing  so.  The  blame 
in  such  cases  rests  entirely  with 
the  false  prophets,  and  it  is  at  their 
hands  that  the  blood  of  the  author 
will  be  required." 

The  writer  attributes  this  ten- 
dency to  over-praise,  not  to  any 
conspicuous  kindliness  of  heart  or 
reluctance  to  wound  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  authors,  but  to  a  number 
of  more  sordid  causes.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  pointed  out  that  most 
of  the  present-day  reviewers  them- 
selves write  books,  and  it  behooves 

them  to  bear  in  mind  the  Scriptural  trutli,   The  merciful  shall 
obtain  mercy. 

Another  charge  against  the  critics  is  that  they  too  generally 
urge  an  author  to  repeat  him.self : 

"Why  all  this  eagerness  for  similarity?  Are  the  critics  aware 
that  self-repetition  is  a  fault — that  variety  of  range,  diversity  of 
subject,  freshness  of  treatment,  are  the  very  blood  and  bones  of 
live  literature?  It  would  seem  that  they  are  not,  if  we  may 
judge  by  their  strenuous  appeals  to  authors  to  stick,  each  man, 
to  the  'vein  '  in  which  he  has  made  his  first  success." 

That  this  advice  is  defensible  from  a  trade  point  of  view  is 
admitted.  "It  is  similarity  that  sell.s — for  a  few  years."  Hut 
even  for  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ])ublic  to  buy  books  of  a 
kind  with  which  it  is  already  familiar,  the  respf)nsibility  is  laid 
at  tiie  door  of  the  reviewer : 

"So  widespread  is  the  influence  of  the  j)ress  just  now  that  I 
suppose  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  chooses  his  own  books  with- 
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Who  claims  that  women  "  sway  the  destiny  of  the  theater  in 
America." 


out  liaving  heard  of  tliem  through  some  newspaper  or  magazine. 
This  is  quite  natural,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  book  world, 
reviews  form  an  imlispensable  bridge  betsveen  thewritcrand  the 
reader.  But  this  only  makes  it  more  necessary  that  reviews 
shouM  be  trustworthy,  for  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind  we  know 
that  botii  will  fall  into  tiie  ditch.  There  is  no  ditch  the  public  is 
more  apt  to  fall  into  than  this  of  the  boomed  book." 

"An  Ungrateful  Author"  further  complains  that  modern  criti- 
cism has  largely  abandoned  the  method  of  comparison  with 
accepted  standards  of  excellence — in  short,  that  it  is  not  criticism 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  He  believes  "that  every  good 
writer,  if  asked  bis  opinion,  would  vote  in  favor  of  more  truly 
critical  reviewing." 

WOMAN'S    INFLUENCE    IN    RELATION    TO    THE 
DRAMA. 

"  "  I  ^O  my  mind  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  women 

-'•       sway  the  destiny  of  the  theater  in  America,"  writes  Mr. 

Edward   H.  Sothern  in   Good  Housekeeping  (June).     Men  who 

deal   in   plays,  he  says,  know  from  experience  that  if  a  drama 

pleases  the  feminine  contingent, 
the  male  will  follow  ;  they  know, 
too,  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "The 
drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons 
.i>ive."  Mr.  Sothern  therefore  ap- 
peals to  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
theater-going  public  in  the  cause 
of  a  more  elevated  public  taste.  As 
it  is,  he  urges,  actors  who  wish  to 
play  great  plays  often  can  not,  be- 
cause the  supply  would  meet  no  rk- 
mand : 

"  The  tremendous  educational  and 
moral  force  of  the  stage  must  be 
admitted  when  one  reflects  that  in 
a  great  city  each  night  more  jieojile 
attend  the  theaters  than  attend  all 
the  churches  on  a  Sunday.  The 
power  of  such  an  instrument  for 
good  or  evil  is  simply  tremendous. 
Every  actor  worthy  the  name  is 
hungry  to  give  all  his  energy  and 
work  to  make  his  art  an  influence 
for  the  highest  and  the  best — the 
control  of  the  forces  of  the  theater 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our 
women.  Their  minds  will  crave 
certain  things  in  the  theater,  and 
those  things  they  will  find,  for  good 
or  evil.  I  want  to  declare  that  we 
actors  as  a  class  distinctly  desire 
to  play  the  great  parts,  and  that 
desire  is  to  a  very  great  extent  up- 
held or  cast  down  by  the  taste  of 
those  communities  in  which  we  work.  Recently  it  was  re- 
marked at  a  banquet  I  attended  in  New  York  that  every  im- 
portant theater  in  that  city  was  occupied  by  a  musical  comedy — 
an  excellent  class  of  entertainment — and  the  one  person  playing 
a  play  of  Shakespeare's  was  congratulated  for  being  able  to  hold 
Ins  own.  Here  is  food  for  reflection,  if  you  please.  This  taste 
of  the  jv.iblic  as  a  mass  is  infinitely  lower  than  the  tastes  of  the 
actors.  We  know  what  we  would  like  to  do,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  do  it  always." 

Were  i)ublic  taste  to  achieve  this  higher  level  of  demand,  there 
would  follow  also  a  change  in  the  general  tone  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism, "which  is  now  too  often  on  a  low  plane  of  vulgar  indiffer- 
ence or  foolish  levity."  For,  admits  Mr.  Sothern,  it  is  of  course 
right  that  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  should  be  demanded 
in  those  who  interpret  the  poetic  drama.  "Indeed,  to  accept  a 
bad  performance  of  a  great  rflle, "  he  writes,  "would  argue  a  de- 
praved or  uncultivated  taste  quite  as  much  as  unenlightened  de- 
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votion  to  utterly  frivolous  entertainments;  but  a  more  general 
desire  to  witness  tine,  elevating,  poetic  plays  would  cause  a 
greater  number  to  be  written  and  produced."  Mr.  Sothern  has 
something  detinitive  to  say  as  to  the  kind  of  play  that  may  exer- 
cise a  beneficent  moral  intiuence  : 

■'The  educated  women  then  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  our 
stage  what  it  should  be:  the  great  power  for  the  exjjression  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  true  in  the  race  ;  and  here  we  come  to  the 
kind  of  plays.  For  what  is  noble  and  true  can  be  expressed 
negatively.  By  showing  the  course  of  evil  conduct,  the  road  to 
right  living  is  made  clear.  Here  Ibsen  is  a  great  teacher,  and 
here  Pinero  has  done  fine  things — his  '  Mrs.  Tanqueray, '  and,  as 
I  have  lately  argued,  his 'Iris.'  By  pointing  out  in  the  latter 
play  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  weak  nature,  he  teaches  us  the  value 
of  self-control  and  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  force.  That  play 
also  points  out  to  those  v/ho  can  see  that  they  who  have  strength 
owe  it  to  their  weaker  brothers  to  hold  them  by  the  hand  when 
they  are  falling  and  not  to  pick  up  their  skirts  and  pass  on." 


ARE   TERROR    AND   TRAGEDY     ESSENTIAL   TO 
GREAT   FICTION? 

MR.  JACK  LONDON,  in  a  recent  magazine  article,  consid- 
ers the  value  of  the  terrible  and  tragic  in  fiction.  When 
Foe  was  writing  his  stories,  we  are  told,  "editors  did  not  like  to 
publish  nor  people  to  read  them,  yet  they  were  read  universally 
and  discussed  and  remembered,  and  went  the  round  of  the  for- 
eign newspapers."  According  to  Mr.  London,  we  are  not  honest 
with  ourselves  in  our  attitude  toward  the  story  of  terror  and 
tragedj'.     He  writes  (in  T/ie  Critic,  June)  : 

"The  conditions  which  obtained  in  Poe's  time  obtain  just  as 
inexorably  to-day.  No  self-respecting  editor  with  an  eye  to  the 
subscription-list  can  be  bribed  or  bullied  into  admitting  a  terrible 
or  tragic  story  into  his  magazine  ;  while  the  reading  public, 
when  it  does  chance  upon  such  stories  in  one  way  or  another — 
and  it  manages  to  chance  upon  them  somehow — says  it  does  not 
care  for  them.  • 

"A  person  reads  such  a  story,  lays  it  down  with  a  shudder, 
and  says  :  '  It  makes  my  blood  run  cold.  I  never  want  to  read 
anything  like  that  again.'  Yet  he  or  she  will  read  something 
like  that  again,  and  again,  and  yet  again,  and  return  and  read 
them  over  again.  Talk  with  the  average  man  or  woman  of  the 
reading  public,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  read  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  terrible  and  horrible  tales  which  have  been 
written.  Also  they  will  shiver,  express  a  dislike  for  such  tales, 
and  then  proceed  to  discuss  them  with  a  keenness  and  under- 
standing as  remarkable  as  it  is  surprising. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  so  many  condemn  these  tales  and 
continue  to  read  them  (as  is  amply  proved  by  heart-to-heart  ex- 
perience and  by  the  book  sales  such  as  Poe's),  the  question 
arises:  Are  folk  honest  when  they  sliudder  and  say  they  do  not 
care  for  the  terrible,  the  horrible,  and  the  tragic?  Do  they  really 
not  like  to  be  afraid?  Or  are  they  afraid  that  they  do  like  to  be 
afraid? 

"Deep  down  in  the  roots  of  the  race  is  fear.  It  came  first  into 
the  world,  and  it  was  the  dominant  emotion  in  the  primitive 
world.  To-day,  for  that  matter,  it  remains  the  most  firmly 
seated  of  the  emotions.  But  in  the  primitive  world  people  were 
uncomplex,  not  yet  self-conscious,  and  they  frankly  delighted  in 
terror-inspiring  tales  and  religions.  Is  it  true  that  the  complex, 
self-conscious  people  of  to-day  do  not  delight  in  the  things  which 
inspire  terror?  or  is  it  true  that  they  are  ashamed  to  make 
known  their  delight? 

"Perhaps  people  feel  that  it  is  not  proper  to  delight  in  stories 
that  arouse  fear  and  terror.  They  may  feel  instinctively  that  it 
is  bad  and  injurious  to  have  such  emotions  aroused,  and  because 
of  this  are  impelled  to  say  that  they  do  not  like  such  stories, 
while  in  actuality  they  do  like  them." 

After  a  tentative  examination  of  this  bit  of  contradictory 
psychology  in  the  make-up  of  the  reading  public,  Mr.  London 
asks  the  questions :  "Can  any  story  be  really  great  the  theme  of 
which  is  anything  but  tragic  or  terrible  ?     Can  the  sweet  commou- 


phiLcs  of  lite  be  made  into  anything  else  than  sweetly  common- 
place stories?"     These  questions  he  answers  in  the  negative: 

"The  great  short  stories  in  the  world's  literary  treasure-house 
seem  all  to  depend  on  the  tragic  and  terrible  for  their  strength 
and  greatness.  Not  half  of  them  deal  with  love  at  all ;  and  when 
they  do,  they  derive  their  greatness,  not  from  the  love  itself,  but 
from  the  tragic  and  terrible  with  which  the  love  is  involved. 

"In  this  class  may  be  ranked  'Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,' 
which  is  fairly  typical.  The  love  of  John  Holden  and  Ameera 
greatens  because  it  is  out  of  caste  and  precarious,  and  is  made 
memorable  by  the  tragic  deaths  of  Tota  and  Ameera,  the  utter 
obliteration  of  the  facts  that  they  have  lived,  and  the  return  of 
John  Holden  to  his  kind.  Stress  and  strain  are  required  to 
sound  the  deejjs  of  human  nature,  and  there  is  neither  stress 
nor  strain  in  sweet,  optimistic,  and  placidly  happy  events. 
Great  things  can  be  done  only  under  great  provocation,  and 
there  is  nothing  greatly  provoking  in  the  sweet  and  placid  round 
of  existence.  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  not  remembered  because 
things  slipped  smoothly  along,  nor  are  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
Tristram  and  Iseult,  Paolo  and  Francesca. 

"But  the  majority  of  the  great  short  stories  do  not  deal  with 
love.  'A  Lodging  for  the  Night,'  for  instance,  one  of  the  most 
rounded  and  perfect  stories  ever  told,  not  only  has  no  hint  of  love 
in  it,  but  does  not  contain  a  hint  of  one  character  whom  we  would 
care  to  meet  in  life.  .  ,  .  The  '  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher'  de- 
pends upon  all  that  is  terrible  tor  its  greatness,  and  there  is  no 
more  love  in  it  than  there  is  in  Guyde  Maupassant's' Necklace,' 
or  the  'Piece  of  String,'  or  in  "The  Man  Who  Was,'  and  'Baa 
Baa,  Black  Sheep, '  which  last  is  the  most  pitiful  of  all  tragedies, 
a  child's." 

In  spite  of  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  magazine  editors  that 
the  public  does  not  want  stories  of  terror  and  tragedy,  the  steady 
sale  of  such  books  as  Poe's  "Tales,"  argues  Mr.  London,  proves 
a  demand  for  fiction  of  this  class.  Is  there  not  room,  he  asks, 
in  the  otherwise  crowded  field,  for  a  magazine  devoted  primarily 
to  the  terrible  and  tragic? 


NOTES. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  think  of  post-graduate  students  at  the  universities 
as  representing,  intellectually,  the  surviving  fittest  of  the  student  body. 
Yet  we  have  from  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  of  Harvard,  the  statement 
that  the  average  graduate  student  "represents  as  to  intellectual  energy  a 
lower  type  of  man  than  the  average  undergraduate."  This  inferentially, 
because  the  men  of  greatest  energy  and  stamina  follow,  as  a  rule,  the  more 
strenuous  professions. 

A  LOAN  collection  of  portraits  by  American  painters  of  the  colonial  and 
later  periods,  ranging  from  1720  to  1840,  has  been  brought  together  at  the 
galleries  of  the  National  Art  Club,  New  York  City.  The  New  York  Times 
says  :  "This  little  exhibition,  put  together  from  loans  off  the  walls  of  a  few 
people,  is  proof  that  retrospective  loan  exhibits  might  be  make  in  New 
York  with  great  ease  and  to  great  profit  and  advantage.  It  is  well  for 
modern  artists  to  see  what  men  in  their  line  were  doing  from  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  not  uninteresting  to  see  how 
Americans  looked  in  those  periods." 

A  WRITFR  in  Harfer's  Weekly,  speaking  of  the  artistic  temperament 
divorced,  as  it  too  often  is,  from  that  balance  of  intellectual  powers  which 
makes  for  true, sanity,  says:  "Nothing  in  this  world  is  such  a  spiritual 
mosquito  as  the  violently  aggressive  artistic  temperament,  for,  usually,  it 
is  the  assumption  of  those  afflicted  by  it  that  crises  of  the  nerves,  eccentric 
conduct,  and  ethical  and  social  immoralities  are  to  be  pardoned  by  the 
merely  wise  and  prudent,  because  the  victim  of  the  temperament,  like  the 
habitual  drunkard,  can  not  help  it.  This  assumption  exasperates  the  most 
of  men,  and  while  it  may  amuse  the  lar.ger-minded,  it  often  gives  them 
trouble.  The  truth  is,  artistic  temperaments  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  men  and  women  who  think  straight  are  fairer  and  nobler  than 
people  who  try  to  feel  keenly,  and  that  a  well-balanced  mind  is  better  than 
an  abnormal  emotion." 

American  views  of  the  exhibitions  this  year  by  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  French  Salon  are  not  enthusiastic.  The  Suit's  correspondent  cables  of 
the  former:  "One  of  the  Royal  Academicians  was  asked  the  other  day 
what  chiefly  characterized  thi.=  year's  exhibition.  He  replied:  'A  high 
level  of  mediocrity.'  The  definition  was  pretty  good.  The  average  is  a 
little  higher  than  in  1902,  but  no  picture  emerges  from  the  rest  so  far  as  to 
be  called  the  picture  ot  the  year."  The  Herald  ha.f>  this  to  say  of  the  Salon  : 
"It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  Salon  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Frangais 
without  indignation,  for  at  every  step  one  finds  pictures  marked  only  by 
effort  and  minute  painstaking.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
praise,  for  there  are  not  ten  painters  in  it  having  a  love  of  color  and  a  de- 
light in  it."  T/ie  Tribune  correspondent,  however,  thinks  that  "the  gen- 
eral level  of  excellence  in  the  Salon  approaches  a  high  standard."  Sixty- 
two  American  painters  and  ten  American  sculptors  are  represented  in  the 
Salon  exhibition,  and  some  of  the  papers  speak  of  it  as  an  "American  in- 
vasion." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


THE    RELATION   OF   GROWTH    TO    HEALTH. 

T^HAT  tbe  weight  of  a  giowiuy  cliild  is  the  most  important 
*■  index  to  bis  general  health  that  we  can  obtain,  is  asserted 
by  an  editorial  writer  in  T/ig  Mciiical  .Sews  (May  23).  This 
fact  enables  a  writer  ip  TJie  Westminster  Review  to  make  an 
interesting  comparison  of  the  physique  of  the  modern  English 
Bchoolboy  with  that  of  his  predecessor  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  for  careful  records  of  height  and  weight  of  pupils  have 
been  kept  during  this  period  at  Rugby  and  Marlborough  schools. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  tliat  the  advantage  in  both  height  and 
weight  is  with  the  modern  boy — a  fact  that  is  believed  by  the 
writer  to  be  "due  to  the  greater  care  that  our  growing  children 
shall  have  more  outdoor  air  and  exercise  than  was  formerly  con- 
sidered advisable."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  method  of  computing  the  comparative  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  two  generations  is  typical  of  an  order  of  ideas  that 
has  comft  to  have  more  and  more  weiglit  with  experts  in  these 
matters  in  recent  years.  Wliile  it  is  not  usually  recognized,  the 
weight  of  growing  children  is  a  much  more  important  sign  of  gen- 
eral health  tlian  any  other  set  of  objective  or  subjective  symp- 
toms that  can  be  obtained.  The  family  piiysician  who  can  have 
placed  before  him  a  continuous  record  of  the  child's  weight, 
taken  at  regular  intervals,  say  two  weeks  apart  for  several  years, 
has  more  definite  information  than  any  amount  of  personal  ob- 
servation as  to  tbe  child's  habits  in  eating  and  sleeping,  com- 
plaints of  tired  feeling,  and  the  rest  tliat  the  mother  can  provide. 
If  parents  were  instructed  more  carefully  than  at  present  to  keep 
such  a  record,  physicians  would  not  be  so  mucli  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  real  condition  of  children's  growth  and  health  as  they  are  at 
the  present  moment,  because  of  the  absence  of  specific  data  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  ciiild's  development. 

"Needless  to  say,  it  is  at  theages  which  have  been  noted  espe- 
cially at  the  public  schools  that  this  question  of  weight  and 
health  is  most  important.  Just  before  and  after  puberty  there 
are  likely  to  be  variations  of  weight  that  are  significant  of  the 
conditions  of  the  general  health.  If  besides  the  fundamental 
natural  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  organism  there  is  a 
rapid  growth,  then  there  are  likely  to  be  calls  on  the  child's 
nutrition  that  are  very  difficult  for  any  Ijut  tbe  extremely  healthy 
natures  to  respond  to  satisfactorily.  Rapid  growth  is  of  it.self  a 
very  trying  and  exhausting  process.  When  to  it  is  added  the 
demand  made  by  puberty,  then  great  care  must  be  taken  to  .see 
that  school  exactions  and  even  exhausting  exercise  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  the  important  evolutionary  processes  at  work." 

Children  who  are  growing  rapidly  at  this  period  are  very  likely, 
we  are  told,  to  present  symptoms  of  lassitude,  with  disinclina- 
tion to  outdoor  exercise  and  often  also  to  study.  It  is,  of  course, 
incorrect  to  ascribe  these  to  laziness.  Not  infrequently  a  capri- 
cious appetite  accompanies  these  symptoms,  with  ten<lencies  to 
eat  large  quantities  at  one  time  and  little  or  nothing  at  another. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Careful  inspection  of  tbe  weight  chart  at  these  times  will 
show  that  children  or  young  folks  arc  not  gaining  normally  in 
weight  as  they  should.  When  ciiildren  are  found  to  be  below 
the  standard  of  weight,  then  they  should  not  be  tempted  either 
to  i)lay  or  study  overmuch,  but  should  be  allowed  to  follow  their 
inclinations  without  fear  of  establishing  bad  habits.  Rapid 
growth  is  of  itself  as  hard  work  as  any  ordinary  human  being 
can  be  expected  to  accomplish  witli  any  amount  of  comfort  and 
without  injury  to  the  delicate  organism. 

"With  regard  to  the  standard  of  weight  for  growing  children, 
that  usually  given  by  authorities  in  the  matter  is  that  at  five 
years  of  age  a  child  should  weigh  about  as  many  pounds  as  it  is 
inches  high.  As  a  rule  this  will  not  be  much  over  or  r.nder  forty 
pounds.  Children  who  come  of  large  families  should  weigh 
something  more  than  tliat.  The  rate  of  increase  slioukl  be  about 
two  pounds  for  every  inch  of  grr)wtli,  with  a  tendency  for  the 
weight  to  exceed  thisstandard  ]Moportionately  rather  than  to  fall 
below  it.  When  a  child  is  rather  heavier  in  proportion  to  its 
height   than   this   standard,  it   is  a  sign  of  gfxxl   health.      If  tlie 


child  is  growing  rapidly,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  much 
below  it,  without  being  made  to  rest  more  than  has  been  the  cus- 
tom before.  A  deficiency  of  weight  in  proportion  to  height  is 
always  an  unfavorable  sign.  Any  interruption  in  the  progress 
of  increase  of  weight,  especially  during  tbe  continuance  of  growth, 
must  be  a  danger-signal  that  should  not  be  neglected  by  those 
interested  in  the  patient. 

"Just  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  stress  of  prepara- 
tions for  examination  and  of  competition  for  prizes  are  apt  to  be 
felt  so  much  by  growing  children,  the  weight  record  should  be 
carefully  kept  and  frequently  consulted.  To  be  under  the  nor- 
mal weight  is  to  be  especially  liable  to  contract  the  infectious 
diseases,  for  the  resistive  vitality  is  considerably  lower  than  nor- 
mal. The  large  insurance  companies  now  insist  that  even  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  their  growth  are  much  more  danger- 
ous risks  in  the  matter  of  tuberculosis  if  they  are  twenty  pounds 
under  the  normal  weight  than  if  they  are  the  descendants  of 
families  with  tuberculous  heredity  on  both  sides  of  tbe  hou.se, 
when  not  intimately  associated  with  those  who  are  actually  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis.  The  scale  then  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered an  instrument  of  precision  for  diagnosis  and  especially  for 
prognosis  in  tbe  obscure  conditions  that  so  often  occur  in  grow- 
ing children.  That  it  has  not  been  thought  so  up  to  the  present 
time  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  and  is  rather  due  to  the  old-time 
tendency  to  adopt  theoretical  rather  than  practical  aids  in  these 
important  questions." 


THE   ACE   OF    RADIUM. 

THAT  no  existing  radium  is  more  than  one  thousand  years 
old  is  asserted  by  Messrs.  Rutherford  and  Soddy,  two 
English  experimenters.  They  deduce  this  from  a  study  of  the 
emanations  from  this  and  similar  metals,  which  they  think 
shows  that  the  rate  of  loss  is  great  enough  to  warrant  such  a 
a  conclusion.  The  experimenters  publish  their  results  in  The 
PliilosopJiical  Magazine  (London),  in  an  article  that  is  thus 
abstracted  in  TIte  Electrical  Re^'ieiu  (June  13)  : 

"Assuming  that  the  emanations  from  radioactive  bodies  were 
vapors,  they  attempted  to  Cf)ndense  them,  with  marked  success. 
A  slow  stream  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen  or  air  was  passed  over  the 
radioactive  material,  and  then  through  a  spiral  tube  which  could 
be  cooled  by  various  cooling  mixtures.  This  current  of  gas 
showed  radioactive  properties  until  very  low  temperatures  were 
reached.  Even  solid  carbon  dioxid  did  not  affect  it,  but  when 
liquid  air  or  frozen  ethylene  was  used,  the  current  of  gas  lost 
entirely  its  radioactive  properties.  By  removing  the  refrigera- 
ting material  and  allowing  tbe  spiral  to  warm  up  slowly,  a  tem- 
jierature  was  reached  where  tbe  gas  again  became  radioactive. 
This  temperature  was  sharply  defined. 

"These  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  the  emanations  from 
radioactive  materials  are  really  vapors  which  are  condensed  at 
very  low  temperatures,  altlio  the  quantity  condensed  was  too 
small  to  be  perceived.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  tbe  fact 
that  the  radioactive  emanation  can  not  pass  through  the  tube  if 
the  temperature  is  below  a  certain  point;  but  that  which  is 
caught  in  the  tul)e  can  be  removed  entirely  if  the  temperature  is 
raised  a  few  degrees.  This  would  indicate  that  there  is  an 
actual  condensation,  and  not  merely  an  occlusion. 

"Tbe  experiments  prove  that  the  boiling-point  of  the  thorium 
emanation  is  —120",  and  that  of  radium  is  —150".  There  seems 
to  be  some  connection  with  tbe  difference  in  tbe  boiling-points  of 
the  two  emanations  and  the  fact  that  thorium  loses  its  activity 
in  a  few  minutes,  while  radium  requires  as  many  days." 

Messrs.  Rutherford  and  Soddy's  calculations  concerning  the 
"life  "of  these  interesting  substances  are  based  on  their  own 
results  and  those  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thompson,  from  which  they  deduce 
a  limit  for  the  number  of  positive  electrons  each  atom  is  capable 
of  furnishing  to  the  particles  it  projects.  This  limit  they  have 
placed  at  200.  Knowing  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  gram  ol 
radium  and  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  given  out.  an  estimate 
has  been  made  of  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  for  any  given 
atom  to  cxhauj.t  its  radioactivity.     To  quote  The  Re7iieiv  further : 

"The  results  indicate  that  for  one  gram  of  uranium  or  thorium. 
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more  than  a  million  years  will  be  required  to  change  one  milli- 
gram, but  for  radium  the  same  change  svill  take  place  in  about 
one  year;  and  that,  therefore,  any  radium  which  exists  is  not 
more  than  one  thousand  years  old. 

■'These  conclusions  suggest  an  interesting  question — What 
becomes  of  this  lost  substance?  This  emanation  is  the  radio- 
active body,  but  it  loses  its  activity  from  contact  with  the  air  or 
other  substances.  However,  some  final  product  must  be  left. 
This,  Messrs.  Rutherford  and  Soddy  suggest,  may  be  helium. 
The  study  of  radioactive  materials  has  been  fascinating  the 
physicists,  and  it  now  bids  fair  to  become  equally  attractive  to 
the  chemists,  and  to  modify  considerably  some  of  our  ideas  of 
the  immutability  of  the  atom." 


AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  MAKING  THE  DEAF 
HEAR. 

THE  acousticon,  an  improved  form  of  ear-trumpet  whose  re- 
markable results  have  been  widely  celebrated  in  the  daily 
press,  is  now  described  at  length  by  a  writer  in  The  Scientific 
American  (June  13) .  The  explanation  of  the  functions  and 
working  of  the  instrument  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  be- 
cause, it  is  explained,  certain  patents  are  still  pending  and  it 
would  not  do  to  be  explicit.  But  the  device  is  obviously  an 
adaptation  of  the  microphone  and  works  on  the  principle  of  the 
ordinary  telephone-transmitter.  It  is,  of  course,  of  use  only  to 
those  whose  hearing  has  not  been  entirely  destroyed.  Says  the 
writer  of  the  article  : 

"  Many  of  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  deaf  are 
only  partially  deaf.  The  essential  parts  of  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus are  still  present.  It  is  only  the  subsidiary  parts  that  are 
missing  or  defective.  Your  deaf-mute,  so  called,  is  really  not 
in  need  of  an  instrument  which  will  amplify  sound  enormously. 
What  he  really  needs  is  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  miss- 
ing or  defective  parts  of  his  ear.  And  this  is  the  result  which 
has  been  attained  in  some  of  the  instruments  devised  by  Mr. 
Hutchison 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  one  of  Mr.  Hutchison's  instruments  (the 
'acousticon  ')  to  take  the  place  of  the  middle  ear.  The  'acousti- 
con '  is  the  outcome  of  a  prior  instrument,  called  the '  akouphoue, ' 
which  has  been  abandoned  for  the  reason  that  the  new  instru- 
ment better  answers  the  purpose  of  transmitting  articulate  sound 
to  the  inner  ear 

"The 'acousticon  '  may  broadly  be  considered  a  combined  tele- 
phone and  microphone.  The  i^rinciple  underlying  the  construc- 
tion of  the  moutli-  and  ear-piece  is  well  shown  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  diagrams. 

"The  essential  feature  of  the  invention  is  a  cup-shaped  body, 
into  the  open  end  of  which  the  sound-waves  enter,  the  bottom  or 
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inner  end  of  the  body  being  shaped  to  reflect  and  concentrate 
the  sound-waves  and  finally  direct  them  backward  until  they 
strike  the  center  of  a  vibrating-diaphragm  mounted  in  the  cup  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis. 

"  Besides  the  merit  of  compactness,  the  device  is  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  tliere  can  never  occur  tliat  interference  of  re- 
flected sound-waves  which  is  so 
grave  a  drawback  to  the  use  of 
tubes,  trumpets,  and  horns.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  mouth-  and  ear-pieces, 
an  exceedingly  small  but  powerful 
storage-battery,  so  small  indeed  that 
it  can  be  slipped  into  the  coat  pocket, 
is  employed. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  i  he 
'acousticon'  that  the  articulation  of 
the  spoken  words  is  magnified,  and 
not  so  much  their  sound-volume.  In 
other  words,  the  instrument  talks  in- 
versely. A  deaf-mute  who  has  never 
heard  sound  must  learn  not  only  to 
know  what  sound  is,  but,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  must  learn  the 
meaning  of  different  articulations. 
For  that  reason  the  '  acousticon'  has 
been  designed  not  to  amplify  sound- 
volumes,  but  to  emphasize  articu- 
lation by  magnification.  So  admir- 
ably has  this  result  been  accom- 
plished that  even  a  faint  whisper  is  clearly  heard  by  the  deaf' 
mute." 


SECTION  SHOWING  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  DKFLECTION  OF 
THE  ACOUSTICON. 

Courtesy  of  The  Scientijic  Amer- 
can  (New  York), 


THE  ACOUSTICON.      A   PORTABLF,   APPARATUS  FOR  THE 
Courtesy  of  The  S,ie>itific  A incrican  (New  York). 


WOMEN    WHO   DRINK  WHISKY. 

'"P'HAT  physicians  are  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  inebriety 
-*-  among  women  is  charged  by  a  writer  in  The  Hospital 
(London).  Of  679  cases  treated  during  the  past  nineteen  years 
in  an  English  home  for  inebriate  women,  only  ir  were  beer- 
drinkers,  and  36  habitually  drank  wine.  The  rest  became  drunk- 
ards through  taking  spirits,  and  especially  whisky.  The  fact 
that  so  many  of  these  women  were  whisky-drinkers  is  ascribed 
by  the  writer  to  the  frequent  prescription  of  this  liquor  by  doc- 
tors.    He  says : 

"  While  of  late  years  doctors  have  very  largely  avoided  recom- 
mending alcohol  to  their  patients  at  all,  when  they  do  prescribe 
any  it  is  whisky.  If  a  man  or  woman  of  middle  age  feels  twinges 
of  gout  or  rheumatism,  the  medical  attendant  very  often  advises 
the  giving  up  of  the  glass  of  sherry  or  claret  which  the  patient 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking,  and  substituting  a  little  whisky 
and  soda-water.  From  the  profes- 
sion the  public  have  learned  to  be- 
lieve that  whisky  is  the  'safest'  of  all 
spirits,  with  results  very  advantage- 
ous to  distillers.  These  figures, 
which  tell  the  temptation  to  which 
six  hundred  inebriate  women  suc- 
cumbed, make  one  doubt  if  the  ad- 
vice is  equally  good  for  the  public. 
It  is  true  that  the  doctors  recommend 
only  'a  little'  stimulant,  and  may 
even  specify  the  quantity,  but  they 
have  no  guarantee  that  their  limita- 
tions are  adhered  to.  The  warmth 
of  the  spirit  not  merely  induces  a 
pleasant  sense  of  well-being,  but 
may  even  give  a  temporary  relief 
from  pain.  This  tempts  the  patient 
to  return  to  it  when  the  pain  comes 
back.  The  doctor  is  not  told  of  this 
extra  indulgence,  and  the  patient 
consoles  herself  with  the  notion  that 
whisky  is  'so  safe.'  .  .  .  Neither 
wine  nor  beer  gives  the  temporary 
alleviation  sought,  but  spirits  do, 
and  the   notion   that  whiskv   is   not 
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conducive  to  the  development  of*  any  disease  is  a  teniptalion 
to  take  it.  This  is  a  point  which  medical  men  might  do  well 
to  consider.  They  may  save  their  patients  from  falling  if 
they  can  assure  them  that  whisky-drinking  will  cause  some  dis- 
ease. But  it  is  of  no  use  to  warn  tliem  of  the  risk  of  acquiring 
the  habit  of  inebriety.  That  only  gives  offense,  and  does  little 
good,  for  no  one  realizes  their  susceptibility  to  that  temptation 
until,  unhappily,  it  is  too  late." 


WILL  THE    PLANETS    KEEP   ON   MOVING 
FOREVER? 

ASTRONOMERS  put  the  question  in  this  form:  "Is  the 
solar  system  stable?"  In  an  article  in  Popular  Asiron- 
o»ty  (June),  Prof.  F.  R.  Moulton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
tells  us  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  answer  this  question, 
and  probably  never  shall  be,  tho  the  work  of  mathematicians 
makes  it  certain  that  the  planets  will  move  in  the  present  orbits 
for  a  very  long  time  indeed.  Some  possibilities  not  usually 
taken  into  account  in  his  connection  are  thus  stated  by  Professor 
Moulton  : 

"It  is  not  known  that  the  law  of  tlie  inverse  squares  expresses 
exactly  the  way  gravitation  varies.  We  know  that  most  of  the 
celestial  phenomena  can  be  explained  under  it  for  the  interval  of 
time  covered  by  our  observations ;  but  the  true  law  may  differ 
from  it  to  so  slight  an  extent  as  to  have  not  yet  led  to  appreci- 
able results,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  doom  the  system  to  ulti- 
mate destruction.  There  are  certain  phenomena  in  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  which  point  to  the  existences  of  forces  among 
molecules  varying  inversely  as  the  fourtli  power  of  the  distances, 
and  it  may  be  that  adhesion,  cohesion,  and  chemical  affinity  are 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  force  under  different  circum- 
stances of  distance 

"It  may  be  that  the  planets  are  retarded  to  some  extent  by  the 
ether.  It  may  be  that  matter  is  slowly  wearing  out.  For  exam- 
ple, if  an  atom  is  a  vortex  ring  in  the  ether,  as  Lord  Kelvin  sup- 
posed it  might  be,  it  may  suffer  some  slight  resistance  which  in 
the  course  of  immense  ages  will  destroy  it.  It  has  been  found 
more  recently  from  the  researches  of  J.  J.  Thompson  and  others 
that  the  atoms  are  very  complex  affairs,  being  made  up  from  a 
thousand  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  electrons  which  under  cer- 
tain circuni-stances  may  break  away  from  the  groups  to  which 
they  belong.  In  this  way  ordinary  matter  may  become  radically 
changed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  impossible  or  perhaps  even 
improbable  that  what  we  ordinarily  call  matter  is  developing 
from  some  other  state  in  certain  other  parts  of  the  universe. 
And  it  may  be  that  there  are  regions  where  the  ether  does  not 
exist,  for  example  surrounding  the  whole  visible  universe.  Since 
light  can  not  cross  an  etherless  space,  this  would  account  for  the 
seeming  finiteness  of  the  material  world.  There  may  be  forces 
whose  effects  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  long  run  which 
are  at  present  entirely  unsuspected  ;  the  fact  that  known  phenom- 
ena can  be  explained  without  them  is  not  at  all  conclusive  evi- 
dence against  their  existence. 

"The  fundamental  difficulty  in  our  speculations  is  that  we  are 
limited  by  a  narrow  experience  extending  over  a  very  brief 
period.  The  lifetime  of  a  man  seems  fairly  long,  and  the  epoch 
when  Troy  was  besieged,  or  when  the  Piiaraohs  piled  up  the 
pyramids  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  or  when  our  Aryan  ancestors 
separated  on  the  liigh  plateaus  of  Asia  seems  extremely  remote  ; 
but  these  intervals  are  only  moments  compared  to  the  immense 
periods  required  for  geological  evolution  and  the  enormously 
greater  ones  consumed  in  the  development  of  worlds  from  widely 
extended  nebulous  masses.  We  recognize  the  existence  of  only 
those  forces  whose  immediate  consequences  are  aj)preciable,  and 
it  may  be  that  those  whose  effects  are  yet  unseen  are  really  of  the 
highest  importance.  A  little  creature  whose  life  extended  over 
only  two  or  three  hours  of  a  summer's  day  might  be  led,  if  he 
were  sufficiently  endowed  with  intelligence,  to  infer  tliat  passing 
clouds  were  the  chief  influences  at  work  in  changing  the  climate, 
instead  of  perceiving  that  the  sun's  slow  motum  across  the  sky 
would  bring  on  the  night  and  its  southward  motion  the  winter. 

"  We  may  epitomize  by  saying  tiiat  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
'natural  '  motion  of  the  jjlanets,  hut  that  ihey  move  in  obedience 
to  gravitation  in  orbits  which  are  nearly  strict  ellipses  with  the 


sun  at  a  focus  ;  tliat  they  are  so  nearly  independent  that  no  ordi- 
narily noticeable  change  would  take  place  if  one  were  removed; 
that  the  mathematical  difficulties  are  such  that  we  can  not  yet 
say  whether,  under  the  hypothesis  of  the  Newtonian  force  and 
no  others,  the  system  is  permanently  stable  or  not,  altho  we  can 
affirm  that  it  will  remain  in  its  present  general  condition  for  a 
long  time  ;  and,  finally,  that  our  limitations  are  such  that  we  can 
never  be  sure  that  we  have  the  data  necessary  for  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  permanent  stability." 


Artificial  Pulsation  of  the  Heart.— A  curious  discov- 
ery, which  may  ))ossibly  be  of  interest  in  medicine,  was  recently 
made  by  Dr.  Koulebko,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  Says  The 
National  Druggist  in  a  note  about  it : 

"  Having  devised  an  apparatus  that  produced  a  circulation 
similar  to  that  of  the  blood  in  warm-blooded  animals,  he  attached 
to  it  the  heart  of  a  rabbit  that  had  been  dead  for  many '  jursand 
succeeded  in  i)roduciiig  a  rhythmical  ])ulsation  in  the  viscera  of 
the  dead  animal.  Many  otlier  creatures  were  experimented  with 
and  the  response  was  prompt  in  every  case.  Finally  a  human 
cadaver  was  attached  to  the  apparatus,  through  the  heart,  and 
after  a  little  delay  the  response  was  the  same  as  in  the  lower 
animals.  Dr.  Koulebko  writes  that  he  does  not  attach  much 
practical  importance  to  his  discovery  ;  but,  as  it  has  demon- 
strated that  hearts,  dead  even  for  as  long  a  time  as  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  hours,  may  be  reanimated  by  the  circulation  of 
blood,  he  concludes  that  artificial  respiration  may  be  resorted  to 
with  hopes  of  success  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  strangulation,  etc., 
long  after  the  period  at  which  it  has  hitherto  been  deemed  useful 
— as,  for  instance,  in  cases  where  per.sons  have  been  found  dead 
from  asphyxia  by  illuminating-gas  in  hotels,  etc.  He  concludes, 
too,  that  artificial  respiration  should  be  continued  much  longer 
than  is  the  present  practise,  and  that  in  cases  of  death  from  vio- 
lence where  the  viscera  are  uninjured,  artificial  respiration  is  far 
more  valuable  and  has  far  more  chance  to  a  restoration  of  the 
apparently  dead  than  has  hitherto  been  dreamed  of.  His  experi- 
ments all  tend  that  way,  at  any  rate." 


^v^'K^v-wAwvAA. 


Motor-Car  versus  Carriage. — Persons  disposed  to  call 
in  (juestiou  the  easy-riding  qualities  of  automobiles  have  their 
opinions  disputed  by  the  following  ixom.  Die  Automobil-Welt, 
as  translated  for  Popular  Mechanics  : 

"There  is  the  motor  in  the  front  of  the  machine,  with  its  easy, 
elastic  vil)rations.  The  vehicle  itself  swings  with  it,  but  so 
softly  that  you  don't  no- 
tice it  unless  it  stands 
still.  WHien  going, these 
vibrations  actually  re- 
duce the  shocks  from  a 
rough  road,  which,  with 
a  horse-drawn  wagon, 
hit  the  body  suddenly 
and  harshly,  throwing  it  kki.ative  ease  of  travel  in  a  cakkiagk 
from  one  side  to  another,  and  automobile. 

hard  and  rude. even  if  the 

wagon  has  good  springs.  The  motor  vehicle  ha^  not  only  good 
springs,  but  also  a  lower  center  of  gravity,  besides  pneu- 
matic tires,  by  all  of  which  the  shocks  are  very  much  soft- 
eiK-d.  And  what  still  remains  of  irregular  joking  is  bridged 
over  and  smoothed  out  by  the  soft,  undulating,  and  uniform 
vibrations  of  the  motor.  You  can  imagine  that  you  are  sitting 
in  a  boat  gliding  over  a  rippling,  sliglitly  moved  surface." 

Tlie  relative  ease  of  travel  in  a  carriage  and  automobile,  as  set 
forlii  by  the  writer,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams,  of 
wliich  the  upper  indicates  the  jolting  motion  of  the  carriage  and 
the  lower  the  relatively  smooth  motion  of  the  automobile. 


"Im>k  keeping  tools  briffhl  nnd  free  from  rust  when  out  of  use,"  says  The 
Mfdual  '/'imes,''hr\.\t>h  lliem  with  n  prepnrntion  iiinde  by  stirring  enough 
red  or  bluck  niinernl  pjiint  into  crude  pelroteuni  to  make  the  niixUire  of 
consistency  easy  to  spread.  This  can  be  applied  with  a  brush  made  of  * 
piece  of  sheepskin  tanned  with  the  wool  on,  or  with  any  ordinary  brush. 
It  will  prevent  rust,  and  may  be  rubbed  oflT  readily,  leaving  the  face  of  the 
tool  perfectly  bright." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD, 


LORD    KELVIN   ON   CREATIVE    PURPOSE. 

n^  ^HE  roceiu  statement  made  by  Lortl  Kelvin  (see  Tuk  Litkr- 
*■       AKY  DuiKsi,  June  6)  to  the  effect  that  a  crystal,  a  sprig  of 

moss,  a  microbe,  a  livinv;  animal,  could  not  be  produced  by  "a 

number  of  atoms  falling 
together  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, "  has  provoketl  an 
interesting  religious  dis- 
cussion in  England. 
Lord  Kelvin  later  modi- 
fied his  statement,  in  a 
letter  to  the  London 
Inncs,  admitting  that 
"a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms  "  might  account 
for  the  formation  of  a 
crystal  from  the  purely 
scientific  standpoint," 
but  reasserting  that  it 
would  not  account  for  the 
"growth  or  the  continu- 
ation of  the  molecular 
combinations  presented 
in  the  bodies  of  living 
things,"  because  "here 
scientific  thought  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  idea 
of     Creative     Power." 


l.ciKD    KELVIN, 

Who  asserts  that  in  the  growth  of  living 
bodies,  science  "is  compelled  to  accept  the 
;dea  of  Creati%-e  Power." 


Prof.  E.  Ray    Lankester,  the  famous  biologist,    writes  a  letter 
to  the  London  limes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says: 

■'So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  after  many  years  in 
which  these  matters  have  engaged  my  attention,  there  ig  no  rela- 
tion, in  the  sense  of  a  connection  or  influence,  lj«tween  science 
and  religion.  There  is,  it  is  true,  often  an  antagonistic  relation 
between  exponents  of  science  and  exponents  of  religion  when 
the  latter  illegitimately  misrepresent  or  deny  the  conclusions  of 
scientific  research  or  try  to  prevent  its  being  carried  on,  or, 
again,  when  the  former  presume,  by  magnifying  the  extremely 
limited  conclusions  of  science,  to  deal  in  a  destructive  spirit  with 
the  very  existence  of  those  beliefs  and  hopes  which  are  called 
'religion.'  Setting  aside  such  excusable  and  purely  personal 
collisions  between  rival  claimants  for  authority  and  power,  it 
appears  to  me  that  science  proceeds  on  its  path  without  any  con- 
tact with  religion,  and  that  religion  has  not,  in  its  essential 
qualities,  anything  to  hope  for,  or  to  fear  from,  science." 

Regarding  "a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, "  Professor  Lan- 
kester declares  that  he  is  unable  to  understand  precisely  what 
Lord  Kelvin  means  by  the  use  of  such  a  phrase  in  such  a  con- 
nection.    To  quote: 

"It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  by  'fortuitous  '  he  can  mean 
something  which  is  not  determined  by  natural  cause  and  there- 
fore is  not  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  When  an  ordinary  man 
speaks  of  a  concourse  having  arisen  'by  chance'  or  'fortui- 
tously,' he  means  merely  that  the  determining  conditions  which 
have  led  by  natural  causation  to  its  occurrence  were  not  known 
to  him  beforehand  ;  he  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  has  arisen 
■without  the  operation  of  such  determining  conditions  ;  and  I  am 
quite  unable  to  understand  how  it  can  be  maintained  that '  the 
concourse  of  atoms  '  forming  a  crystal,  or  even  a  lump  of  mud, 
is  in  any  philosophic  sense  more  correctly  described  as 'fortuit- 
ous '  than  is  the  concourse  of  atoms  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
sprig  of  moss  or  an  animc  1.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  real  interest 
to  many  of  your  readers  if  Lord  Kelvin  would  explain  more  pre- 
cisely what  he  means  by  the  distinction  which  he  has,  somewhat 
dogmatically,  laid  down  between  the  formation  of  a  crystal  as 
'fortuitous  '  and  the  formation  of  an  organism  as  due  to 'creative 
and  directive  purpose.'  " 

Professor  Lankester  thinks  Lord  Kelvin  "formed  the  concep- 


tion of  a  creator  who  tirsl  of  all,  without  care  or  foresight,  has 
produced  what  wc  call  '  matter  '  with  its  necessary  jiroperties," 
and  then  "allowed  it  to  aggregate  and  crystallize  as  a  jKiinter 
might  allow  his  pigments  to  run  and  intermingleon  his  palette." 
Whereupon  he  criticizes  as  follows: 

"This  conception  of  the  intermittent  action  of  creative  power 
and  purpose  does  not,  I  confess,  commend  its^elf  to  me.  That, 
however,  is  not  so  surjirising  as  that  it  should  be  thought  that 
this  curious  conception  of  t!ie  action  of  creative  power  is  of  value 
to  religion.  Whether  the  intermittent  theory  is  a  true  or  an  erro- 
neous conception  seems  to  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  'relig- 
ion '  in  the  large  sense  of  that  word  so  often  misused.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  mythology,  and  I  should  have  thought 
could  be  of  no  special  assistance  to  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Such  theories  of  divided  creative  operations  are  traceable  histori- 
cally to  polytheism." 

This  discussion  has  drawn  forth  various  other  letters  to  the 
London  Z/w/^^j,  some  declaring  that  a  "fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms"  was  simply  an  old  Greek  expression,  derived  from  Aris- 
totle and  used  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  no  sen.se  sinister  to  science  or 
religion.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  complains  that  Lord  Kelvin  "seeks 
to  reinforce  our  confidence  in  religion,  not  by  meeting  our  diffi- 
culties, but  by  ignoring  them  "  ;  and  the  London  Spectator,  after 
noting  that  Lord  Kelvin  "has  wisely  left  all  criticism  unan- 
swered," remarks : 

"The  real  issue  is  Lord  Kelvin's  declaration  that  science  posi- 
tively asserts  Creative  Power,  that  there  is  no  middle  path  be- 
tween a  scientific  belief  in  Creative  Power  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  theory  of 'a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,'  and  that  science 
has  a  knowledge  of  a  spiritual  influence  in  the  univer.se.  Now 
this  assertion  can  not  be  satisfactorily  met  by  a  flat  contradic- 
tion." 

"To  the  unprejudiced  mind,"  the  same  journal  adds.  Lord 
Kelvin's  position  "appears  impregnable  "  : 

"The  attempt  to  trip  up  the  great  physicist  over  the  use  of  the 
time-honored  phrase  '  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  '  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  crystals  was  merely  an  attempt  to 
confuse  the  issue  in  the 
minds  of  the  public. 
Again,  Lord  Kelvin  in 
assertiaig  tliat  'modern 
biologists  are  coming 
once  more  to  a  firm  ac- 
ceptance of  something, 
and  that  was  a  vital 
principle, '  never  sug- 
gested the  exploded  doc- 
trine which  declared 
that  the  operations  of 
life  are  controlled  by 
special,  laws  other  than 
the  laws  of  the  inorganic 
world.  To  conceive  of 
the  existence  of  a  vital 
principle  need  in  no  sense 
infringe  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy 
if  such  principle  is  not 
introduced  from  without. 
It  is  the  mechanical  con- 
ception of  God  that  some 
scientists  are  pleased  to 
import  into  religion 
which  creates  the  diffi- 
culty. Of  course  if  a 
scientist  premises  that  the  God  of  the  universe  as  conceived 
b)'  religion  is  a  God  who  'sitteth  above  the  waterflood  '  in  a 
physical  sense,  who,  in  fact,  exists  outside  of,  and  entirely 
apart  from,  the  physical  universe,  then  one  may  feel  sorry  for 
the  scientist,  but  not,  perhaps,  surprised  at  conclusions  logically 
evolved  from  his  own  limited  and  erroneous  rendering  of  relig- 
ious and  philosophical  ideas.     He  has  still  to  learn  that  revela- 


HROF.   F.  KAY   LANKESTER, 

Director  of  the  Natural  History  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  who  calls  in 
ciuestion  Lord  Kelvin's  recent  statement. 
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tion  asserts  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  within  the  uiiiverse,  and 
to  be  neither  external  nor  intermittent  in  its  operations." 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  noted  scientist  whose  investigations  into 
telepathy  are  believed  by  many  competent  judges  to  open  a  new 
and  unexplored  field  in  the  domain  of  physics,  makes  this  state- 
ment in  the  London  Times  : 

"The  adje-Jtive  'fortuitous  '  as  employed  by  Lord  Kelvin  was 
evidently  not  selected  by  him  as  specially  appropriate  or  illumi- 
nating, but  merely  used  as  part  of  a  well-known  phrase  or  quota- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  what  our  chief  meant  was  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  crystal,  and  such  like,  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the 
unsupplemented  laws  of  ordinary  mechanics  ;  whereas  the  forma- 
tion of  an  animal  or  plant  seemed  controlled  by  something  addi- 
tional— viz.,  the  presence  of  a  guiding  principle  or  life-germ,  the 
nature  of  which  neither  I  nor  any  other  physicist  in  the  least 
understands.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  biologists  claim  that  they 
really  understand  it  either." 


NEGRO   CHRISTIANITY    IN    THE    WEST    INDIES. 

CIIRISTL\NITY  in  the  West  Indies  has  perhaps  achieved 
less  than  it  ought  to  have  achieved,  thinks  The  Church 
Quarter /y  Review  (London).  If  such  be  the  case,  it  continues, 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Christians  have  "aimed  at  more  imme- 
diate results  "  and  have  failed  to  take  into  account  "the  dark 
past,  clouded  with  ancestral  proclivities  and  superstitions,"  of  the 
negro.  It  is  unpleasant,  adds  this  organ  of  the  so-called  Catho- 
lic party  in  the  Anglican  communion,  to  dissipate  illusions  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  Christianizing  the  negro;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  West  Indies,  at  least,  the  facts  are  "discouraging  "  : 

"It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  advance  of  Christianity  that 
facts  should  be  faced  witli  open-eyed  fearlessness,  realized,  and 
grappled  with.  It  is  possible,  it  is  only  too  easy,  to  depict  in 
golden  color  the  bright  side  of  tlie  subject ;  uor  have  we  any  de- 
sire to  fail  in  doing  justice  to  this.     It  is  perhaps  a  less  grateful 


task  to  porliay  the  dark  shadows  which  disfigure  the  physical, 
the  ethical,  and  the  religious  conditions  of  the  West  Indian 
negro." 

Lest  its  altitude  be  misunderstood,  the  London  organ  hastens 
to  say  that  it  knows  of  numerous  examples  of  negroes  who  have 
proven  in  their  own  lives  the  advantages  of  Christian  faith,  and 
it  cites  the  case  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
late  Sir  Conrad  Reeves,  the  first  negro  to  be  made  a  chief  justice 
and  a  knight-bachelor.  These  men,  we  are  told,  afford  "bril- 
liant examples  of  high  character  and  culture  among  the  negroes"  ; 
but  of  racial  differences  in  general  we  read  : 

"There  are  many  physical  characteristics  distinguishing  the 
negro  from  the  white  races  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here, 
except  so  far  as  to  remark  tiiat  no  attempts  to  improve  the 
physique  or  elevate  the  character  of  the  negro  can  be  successful 
which  do  not  recognize  tliese  traits.  One  of  the  least  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  negro  and  the  white  man  is  the  difference  of 
color,  and  the  frequent  failure  of  Christian  teachers  to  impress 
the  Christian  virtues  and  morality  upon  the  negro  mind  and 
conscience  is  due  to  the  disregard  of  this  f.ict.  The  negro  has 
been  treated  as  a  specimen  of  human  nature  on  the  same  plane, 
save  for  color,  as  the  while  man  ;  whereas  he  is  centuries  behind 
the  advanced  races,  and  not  yet  emancipated  from  a  mental 
childishness  verging  upon  imbecility,  from  criminal  instincts 
restrained  only  by  a  fear  of  bodily  harm,  and  from  a  moral  ob- 
tuseness  that  permits  him  to  commit  deadly  sin  on  the  way  to 
and  returning  from  the  altar  without  suffering  from  any  pricks 
of  conscience.  Negroes  and  negresses  are  guilty  of  the  most 
abnormal  forms  of  vice,  which,  tho  namable,  can  not  be  named 
in  this  Review,  but  which  are  unassocialed  by  them  with  any 
idea  of  sin.  The.se  vices  are  relics,  or  rather  continuations,  of 
old  African  tribal  and  family  customs,  and  are  taught  by  parents 
to  their  children  at  an  early  age.  They  exist  in  numberless 
cases  which  are  unknown  and  undreamed  of  by  many  of  the 
clergy.  And  yet,  unless  the  fearful  prevalency  of  these  horrible 
moral  diseases  is  known  and  recognized,  a  clergyman  will  be  as 
helpless  in  dealing  with  large  sections  of  his  flock  as  a  doctor 
would  be  who  should  attempt  to  treat  his  patients  without  any 


"My  chilUien,  you  should  ktiow 
your  friends,  but  you  should  like- 
wise know  your  enemies." 


"He  who  sliixits  DunuUim  IniUels 
at  you  and  then  offers  you  a  Hible 
is  an  KnRlishnian." 


"If  he  tortures  you  or  treats  you 
cruelly    he    is   n     Belgian     of    the 

Kongo." 


"It  he  tiies  to  sell  you  goods  at  an 
exorbitant  price  he  is  a  (ierman." 


"If 
frr)m 


lie    wants     to    borrow    money 
)ou  he  is  a  Russian." 


"If    he   sells  you    as  u  slave  he  is  a  "  U  he  raises  n  riot  while  you  are 

Portuguese."  "t  your  prayers  he  is  a  I-'renchman." 


THE  NATIONS  AND  THE  NEGRO. 


"If  he  demonstrates  to  you  that 
your  territory  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican." 

—I.' Illuslratwn  (Paris). 
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knowledge  of  anatomy  ;uul  the  maladies  wliicli  aitaok  the  luiman 
frame." 

No  negro,  we  are  next  assured,  has  the  slightest  comprehen- 
sion of  the  word  virtue.  Nor  has  any  negro,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  same  authority,  any  better  notion  of  truth  or  honor.  "These 
are  meaningless  expressions ;  and  because  the  negro  can  not 
connect  words  with  ideas  and  ideas  with  realities,  he  lies  with 
avidious  readiness  without  undergoing  the  slightest  remorse. " 
"The  negro  has  only  the  meagrest  conception  of  the  import  of 
words  and  is  influenced  far  more  by  .sound  than  by  sense  in  their 
use.  This  explains  much  of  what  is  so  terribly  painful  to  rever- 
ent minds  that  are  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  glib  and 
utterly  misapplied  uses  of  Scriptural  phrases  by  profane  lips ; 
and  it  also  elucidates  the  monstrous  dislocation  between  a  life  of 
grossest  vice  in  secret  and  the  devoutest  behavior  in  church." 
In  support  of  the  burlesque  character  of  negro  Christianity,  the 
London  organ  quotes  the  following,  "addressed  by  a  negro  youth 
who  had  passed  all  the  standards  and  was  doing  well  as  a  car- 
penter, to  another  negro,  the  father  of  the  girl  he  wished  to 
espouse " : 

"Satisfaction  which  I  have  experienced  in  participating  in 
these  present  proceedings  has  caused  me  to  express  my  Benevo- 
lence or  love  in  addressing  you  for  your  Majestic  and  Judicious 
Daughter  having  made  my  application  Quite  explicit  to  her  She 
has  me  Consent  to  address  you  after  a  keen  recognition  of  visits 
all  appreciable  to  self  and  family  with  tranquillity  therefore  I 
have  acquainting  of  Marriage  not  hastily  but  at  some  proper 
period  which  I  hope  will  be  suitable  for  us  both  for  scripture 
saith  he  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me  therefore  Sir  Having 
troubled  myself  for  the  Principles  and  Qualities  of  your  daugh- 
ter I  shall  sancierly  trust  with  Congratulation  that  my  request 
shall  come  compliable  to  your  respected  self  and  family  for  I  am 
sensiable  of  he  who  knoweth  his  master  will  and  doeth  it  not 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes." 

By  way  of  comment  upon  the  above,  the  organ  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  observes: 

"Now  the  point  to  be  observed  here  is,  not  the  ridiculous  spell- 
ing and  grammar  (which  is  far  above  tlie  average  for  a  negro  of 
that  class),  but  that  the  writer  was  anxious  to  use  long  words 
and  to  show  that  he  knew  his  Bible.  He  therefore  dragged  in 
two  utterly  irrelevant  texts,  with  absolute  unconsciousness  of 
the  irrelevancy.  Indeed  as  regards  education  the  negro  has  no 
ambition  to  acquire  the  essential  spirit  of  knowledge  ;  he  is  satis- 
fied only  to  imitate  it  mechanically,  and  he  naturally  only  suc- 
ceeds in  caricaturing  his  model.  He  is  essentially  an  imitator 
and  never  a  creator.  He  is  also  always  a  creature  of  impulse; 
consequently  he  laughs  or  cries,  not  because  the  ridiculous  ex- 
cites him  to  merriment  or  because  the  pitiful  stirs  him  to  tender- 
ness, but  simply  and  solely  because  the  vacuity  of  his  mind  is 
such  that  every  passing  sensation  moves  him  to  hilarity  or 
tears." 

All  this  means  that  the  West  Indian  negro  has  not  yet  emerged 
from  childhood.  He  exhibits  "all  the  delinquencies  of  neglected 
and  badly  trained  children — duplicity,  falsehood,  pilfering,  a 
manner  sometimes  cringing  and  sometimes  insolent,  alternate 
timidity  and  recklessness,"  while  his  passions  are  violent  and 
under  no  control.  Of  capacity  for  self-government,  we  are  as- 
sured, he  exhibits  not  a  trace.  "A  race  in  its  childhood,  that  is 
the  best  description  of  the  African  in  the  West  Indies;  a  people 
not  incapable  of  warm  affections,  not  insensible  to  good  ;  but 
volatile,  unstable,  thriftless,  often  ungrateful  and  irrational  as  a 
child."     We  quote  further  : 

"No  doubt  the  church's  discipline  can  be  applied  in  some  de- 
gree, but  the  negro  is  only  affected  by,  responsive  to,  and  appre- 
ciative of  open  discipline— discipline  that  alters  his  status  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  negroes.  The  'open  penance  '  desiderated  in 
the  Commination  Service  would  exactly  suit  his  case,  but  in 
mixed  communities,  such  as  are  the  churches  in  the  various 
dioceses  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  very  difficult  to  j^ut  this  into 
practise. 

"We  agree  with  a  writer  in  The  Guardian  that  the  chief  hope 


for  the  elevatit)n  of  the  race  centers  in  the  careful  training  of  the 
young.  It  will  be  necessarily  the  slow  work  of  time  and  con- 
scientious teaching  to  eradicate  successively  in  rising  genera- 
tions the  vices,  one  after  another,  which  seem  ineradicable  in 
the  adult.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  hold  of  those 
who  will  be  the  parents  of  the  next  generation  while  the  mate- 
rial is  yet  plastic,  and  to  awaken  or  quicken  or  instil  a  moral 
sen.se  in  minds  as  yet  ductile  and  pliant.  Each  generation  thus 
influenced  will  be  a  stepping-stone  to  further  improvement  in  the 
generations  to  come. 

"But  this  task  is  rendered  especially  arduous  by  the  dismal 
fact  that  the  home  influences  are,  as  a  rule,  conspicuously  un- 
healthy, and  but  very  little  lay  help  can  be  counted  upon.  Many 
of  the  planters,  from  selfish  reasons,  are  not  eager  to  see  the 
negro  elevated  in  any  sense,  and  the  general  attitude  toward 
those  who  would  ameliorate  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  masses  is  one  of  apathy,  if  not  of  hostility  and  disdain. 
Moreover,  as  Dr.  Caldecott  has  noticed,  that  great  .source  of 
Christian  influence,  the  work  of  Christian  women  in  visiting  the 
poorer  classes,  is  never  easy  in  tropical  countries,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  impossible,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
in  detail." 

An  Episcopalian  bishop  is  quoted  by  this  authoritj'  as  having 
said  that  the  negro  in  the  Southern  States  was  better  off  under 
slavery  not  only  "physically  and  materially,"  but  "morally  and 
spiritually."  However,  concludes  the  London  organ,  "hope 
ought  to  prevail  "  : 

"Every  prick  given  to  the  negro  conscience  must  bear  fruit 
some  time  and  somewhere.  And  altho  the  mere  onlooker  may 
point  to  the  deplorablj'  high  birth-rate  of  illegitimate  children — 
some  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent. — yet  the  Christian  teacher  will  grate- 
fully remember  that  the  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  legitimate 
births  is  all  clear  gain  upon  the  state  of  things  which  existed  be- 
fore emancipation,  when  slave  marriages  were  forbidden,  or  at 
least  not  legally  recognized.  And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  very 
many  individuals  have  risen  to  a  high  standard  of  character  and 
morals.  Every  clergyman  can  point  to  some  negro  members  of 
his  flock  who  exhibit  Christian  graces,  sometimes  in  a  manner 
such  as  to  put  to  shame  their  white  employers." 


THE   "CHANGE-OF-NAME"   MOVEMENT   IN 
1904. 

"  \  LOST  cause  "  is  the  term  used  by  the  Boston  Evening 
^*  Transcript  in  characterizing  the  movement  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  a  designation  in 
harmony  with  the  "Catholic  "  tradition  of  the  "Christian  fold." 
Of  the  future  of  the  movement  we  are  told  : 

"While  it  may  come  up  with  a  formidable  front  at  the  general 
convention,  to  meet  in  this  city  in  the  fall  of  1904,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved by  the  most  conservative  that  the  subject  will  be  quickly 
laid  upon  the  table.  Not  a  few  of  the  representative  bishops 
have  treated  the  matter  indifferently,  and  argued  strenuously 
that  the  church  attend  to  '  vaster  issues.'  The  unpopular  side 
of  this  whole  discussion  has  been  disclosed  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  aspiration  of  a  certain  type  of  churchmen. 
These  have  considered  the  name  in  the  light  of  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  their  own  claims.  To  get  rid  of  the  legal  title  and  obtain 
a  historical  name  would  be  the  entering  wedge  to  other  changes. 
The  so-called  Catholic  party  in  the  Episcopal  Church  is  not 
slumbering.  Recent  events  have  proved  that  it  is  well  organ- 
ized. Many  of  its  number  hold  responsible  positions  and  have 
increased  their  influence.  But  the  conservative  East  is  al.so 
shrewd  and  far-sighted.  New  Hampshire  has  voted  positively 
for  a  change,  while  Maine  has  voted  it  down.  This  seems 
strange  to  one  familiar  with  the  tendencies  in  these  respective 
dioceses,  and  yet  it  does  not  alter  the  conviction  that  the  Eastern 
dioceses  are  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  change.  The  matter 
may  now  be  said  to  be  settled,  and  the  title  of  the  church  will 
certainly  have  a  new  lease  of  life  for  many  years  to  come." 

This  is  not  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  New  York  5««, 
which  has  given  the  subject  much  attention  in  its  editorial  col- 
umns.    The   movement   to  change    the  name  of   the  Episcopal 
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Church  is,  it  says,  a  logical  outcome  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
begun  seventy  years  ago  with  the  purpose  of  tearing  away 
"every  ligament  of  connection  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  Protestantism,"  and  the  movement  will  not  end  until  this 
object  is  achieved,  "even  if  the  result  shall  bring  about  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  now  organized."  And  in 
another  editorial  The  Sun  observes: 

"The  agitation  for  a  change  in  the  name  proceeds  from  an 
impulse  so  revolutionary  that  the  whole  spirit  of  conservatism 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  heretofore  the  most  conservative  of 
churches,  must  eventually  be  aroused  against  it.  It  is  not  the 
'crazy  scheme'  the  Newark  rector  calls  it.  It  is  an  agitation 
wliicli  has  been  gathering  force  and  increasing  in  intensity  of 
conviction  during  the  whole  seventy  years  since  its  beginning  in 
tiie  Oxford  movement.  It  may  be  called  illogical,  but  it  is  not 
'crazy.'  It  is  a  very  serious  movement,  for  it  may  be  said  to 
lead  inevitably  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  New- 
man, the  guiding  spirit  of  its  start,  at  last  rendered  complete 
submission.  Jn  other  words,  it  is  a  portentous  uprising  against 
Protestantism  and  in  favor  of  Catholicism — an  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  radical  religious  reaction  which  will  not  be  stayed  by 
any  action  next  year's  Episcopal  general  convention  may  take." 


MISUNDERSTANDING   OF  CREED    REVISION. 

SOMETHING  like  a  fundamental  misconception  of  creed 
revision  exists  in  the  popular  mind,  so  many  religious  and 
secular  papers  think,  as  one  result  of  the  labors  of  the  last  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly.  "It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  adoption  of  the  declaratory  statement  prepared  by  the  revis- 
ion committee  involves  the  setting  aside  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,"  asserts  Christendom  (Chicago),  which  is  anxious  to  have 
the  subject  clearly  understood.     This  paper  adds : 

"  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  puts  the  situation  precisely  :  '  It  is  not  to 
be  a  substitute  for  nor  an  alternative  to  the  Confession.  The  old 
and  fine  form  of  subscription  to  the  Confession  remains  without 
one  iota's  alteration  in  word  or  spirit.  We  shall  still  receive  and 
adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  our  church  as  containing  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  Holy  Scripture.  But  this  brief 
statement  of  the  "Reformed"  faith  will  help  all  men  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  our  doctrinal  beliefs  really  are.'  " 

The  task  set  before  the  committee  on  revision  was  twofold, 
according  to  the  same  authority.  It  had,  first,  "to  make  needful 
amendments  to  the  venerable  Confession  of  Faith  "  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  prepare  "a  brief  statement  of  reformed  faith,"  a  state- 
ment "free  from  abstruseness  and  based  upon  the  accepted  doc- 
trine of  the  church — a  statement,  in  short,  to  inform  and  en- 
lighten the  people  with  regard  to  the  significance  and  religious 
meaning  of  the  reformed  faith  and  not  with  a  view  of  becoming 
a  test  of  orthodoxy."     Again  : 

"The  revision  committee  did  not  recommend  any  change  in 
the  text  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  '  Confession  of  Faith, '  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  election,  but  contented  themselves  with  add- 
ing a  declaratory  statement.  It  would  have  been  better,  how- 
ever, if  they  had  discarded  that  chapter  altogether.  If  the 
Presbyterian  Church  does  not  believe  in  the  unmodified  doctrine 
of  unconditional  election  as  set  forth  in  that  famous  chapter,  this 
was  the  time  to  say  so.  No  amount  of  euphemism  can  change 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  '  Hy  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  mani- 
festation of  His  glorj-,  some  men  and  angels  are  i>redestined 
unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  jireordained  to  everlasting 
death.'  The  Westminster  creed-makers  were  at  least  consistent, 
even  if  a  dash  of  agnosticism  would  have  made  their  theology 
more  acceptable  to  men  of  less  rigorous  logic. 

"So  with  regard  to  the  article  in  the  tenth  chapter,  which  runs, 
'all  elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved.'  The  straight  and 
simple  way  would  have  been  to  strike  out  the  word  'elect.'  and 
have  made  the  article  read,  'all  infants  dying  in  infancy  arc 
saved.'  What  the  revi.sers  did  was  to  retain  the  old  expression 
and  to  explain  it,  or  rather  explain  it  away,  by  saying  tliat  'all 
infants  who  die  in  infancy  are  inchuled  in  the  election  by  grace 


and  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit." 
In  other  words,  an  early  death  is  an  infallible  evidence  of 
flection." 

The  pajier  from  whose  columns  we  extract  these  comments 
thinks  "many  Christians  by  no  means  radicals  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  this  old  and  honored  creed  explicitly  replaced  by  a 
short  and  simple  creed  in  harmony  with  the  actual  faith  of  the 
church  to-day";  but  "the  great  Presbyterian  Church  moves 
slowly,  and  its  present  accomplishment  in  the  way  of  modifica- 
tion and  revision  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  safe  and 
cautious  way  in  which  it  makes  progress."  "Without  modify- 
ing the  great  truths  for  which  Presbyterianism  stands,  the  de- 
nomination has  now  protected  itself  from  the  charge  of  fatalism 
and  the  damnation  of  infants."  To  this  the  Chicago /"(jj/ adds 
that  "the  Confession  has  not  been  revised  even  in  the  changing 
of  a  single  word  "  : 

"The  Presbyterians  have  abandoned  no  syllable  of  their  an- 
cient creed.  To  the  strict  Calvinist  the  articles  remain  as  they 
have  l)een  from  the  first.  But  to  the  more  modern  Presbyterian 
is  given  the  sanction  of  the  church  so  to  interpret  the  Confession 
that  he  may  eliminate  the  doctrine  of  the  elect,  the  theory  of 
'infant  damnation,'  and  any  other  ancient  interpretation  which 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most  practical 
truths  of  Christianity  and  with  the  growing  belief  in  the  divine 
immanence  in  the  world. 

"Tims  the  creed  of  the  cliurch  has  not  been  changed;  its 
meaning  has  simply  been  broadened.  And  in  this  fact  hes  the 
strongest  probability  that  the  Presbyterian,  United  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  bodies  may  soon  come  to  such 
an  understanding  that  they  may  unite  into  practically  one  bodj-. 

"There  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  than  the  adoption  of  these  interpretative  articles. 
The  church  is  abletoadapt  itself  to  an  age  for  which  the  original 
definitions  of  its  creed  were  not  designed,  while  not  giving  up 
an  inch  of  the  original  foundations.  And  the  result  can  not  fail 
to  be  immensely  beneficial  not  only  to  the  church  itselr,  but  to 
humanity  in  general,  for  through  this  more  liberal  spirit  the 
creed  has  become  more  vital,  and  a  new  relationship  has  been 
established  with  the  daily  experiences  and  broader  religious 
views  of  mankind." 

The  agitation  over  creed  revision  assumed  such  proportions 
that  "some  thought  the  integrity  of  the  great  church  was  itself 
trembling  in  the  balance,"  notes  TJte  Tribune  (New  York)  : 

"  Briefly  stated,  the  Presbyterian  creed  now  declares  that  no 
human  being  is  damned  because  of  God's  desire  or  because  of 
entailed  sin,  but  only  because  of  his  personal  and  deliberate  re- 
jection of  the  means  of  salvation.  That  implies  tree-will,  prac- 
tically to  the  full  Arminian  extent.  In  thewordsof  the  Declara- 
tory Statement  adojited  l)y  the  assembly,  'God  has  provided  a 
salvation  sufficient  for  all  and  freely  offered  to  all ;  men  are 
fully  responsible  for  their  treatment  of  God's  graciousoffer  ;  His 
decree  hinders  no  man  from  accepting  that  offer,  and  no  man  is 
condemned  except  on  the  ground  of  his  sin.'  Subtle  metaphy- 
sicians may  draw  hairsplitting  distinctions  between  that  and  the 
doctrine  of  free-will,  but  to  the  lay  mind  such  will  aj)pear  to  be 
distinctions  without  differences." 

The  New  York  Sun  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  Presbyte- 
rian agitation  over  revision  during  the  past  fifteen  years  may  be 
said  to  have  come  to  nothing  deserving  of  respectful  considera- 
tion " : 

'  We  are  told  that  after  the  revision  had  been  adopted  so  unani- 
mously'half  an  hour  was  spent  in  prayer  and  praise  for  the  work 
accomplished'  ;  but  the  accomplishment  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  enough  to  justify  any  such  demonstration  of  satisfaction 
by  an  as.sembly  of  intellectual  men.  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  speaking 
Willi  great  impressiveiiess,  said  he  wished  to  make  it  clear, 
csi)ccially  'to  the  brethren  of  the  press,'  that 'this  revision  does 
not  mean  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  changed  her  base 
one  inch.'  But 'the  brethren  of  the  press  '  who  need  any  such 
assurance  can  not  have  read  the  text  of  the  revision  or  they  are 
incapable  of  drawing  a  reasonable  conclusion.  The  changes 
made  are  purely  verbal,  superficial,  sentimental." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

THE    EVENTS    IN   SERVIA. 

LlKIi  the  chorus  in  a  llieclc  play,  the  European  press  makes 
comments  upon  the  tragedy  in  Servia  with  an  eye  mainly 
to  dramatic  effect.  The  midnight  rush  upon  the  palace  at  Bel- 
grade, the  hurried  lighting  of  candles  in  the  dark,  the  leai)s  from 
stair  to  stair,  the  shrieks  of  royal  ladies,  and  the  come  and  go  of 
soldiers,  conspirators,  and  victims  present  a  situation  that  lends 
itself  peculiarly  to  rhetorical  effects,  and  editorial  onlookers  in- 
dulge in  them  freely.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  transcribe  the 
comment  on  "the  personality  of  its  chief  actors,  "the  result  being 
the  following  newspaper  esti- 
mates of  the  several  personages 
in  the  catastrophe : 

Draga,  the  late  Queen  of 
Servia,  pronounced  by  the  Lon- 
don A'eu's  to  have  been  "as 
ambitious  as  she  was  clever 
and  beautiful." 

Alexander,  the  late  King  of 
Servia,  "hapless,"  according  to 
the  London  'limes,  and  "luck- 
less from  his  birth,  .  .  .  the 
son  of  a  blackguardly  father 
and  of  a  highly  excitable 
mother. " 

Peter  Karageorgevitch,  the 
new  King  of  Servia,  whose 
various  interviews  in  the  Xetie 
Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  and  the 
[curtial  des  Debuts  (Paris)  are 
appropriate  to  the  mental  con- 
dition of  a  person  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise. 

Brothers  to  the  late  Queen, 
slain,  thinks  the  Fretnde)iblatt 
(Vienna),  because  "they  were 
given  the  titles  of  princes.  .  ".  . 
They  held  receptions,  spent 
money,  and  got  into  debt  like 
royal  persons." 

Sisters  to  the  late  Queen,  un- 
assassinated,  according  to  the 
London  7 inies. 

General  Markovitch,  late 
Premier,  slain,  was  "no  states- 
man," says  the  Zastava 
(Neustz,  Hungar}') ,  organ  of 
the  new  King  of  Servia 's 
father.     This    newspaper   jire- 

dicted  the  fate  of  the  late  King  and  Queen  of  vServia  just  two 
weeks  before  their  taking  off. 

Premier  Avakumovitch,  head  of  the  present  Servian  ministry, 
whose  advent  to  power,  says  the  Tribiina  (Rome),  "would  indi- 
cate an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators  to  mask  the 
atrocious  crime  with  a  show  of  sentimental  j^atriotism." 

Austria-Hungarj-,  "a  passive  spectator,"  says  the  London 
Times,  who  regards  the  new  King  "with  a  benignant  eye." 

Russia,  who  will  "advise"  the  new  King,  according  to  the 
Sviet  (St.  Petersburg),  which  says  "that  is  necessary.  ...  It 
is  easy  to  slip  where  there  is  blood." 

To  these  factors  and  personages  may  be  added  "the  Powers," 
represented  by  the  Temps  (Paris)  as  "interested,  but  not  in- 
volved spectators,"  and  by  the  Figaro  (Paris)  as  "having 
neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  to  express  an  opinion."  But  the 
London  Times  remarks  on  this  head  : 

"Prince  Peter  is  strong  in  the  moral  support  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  Frejndenblatt  is  almost  effusive  in  its  optimism,  and 
Austrians  have,  indeed,  the  best  of  reasons  for  regarding  an 
accession  of  the  Karageorgevitch  line  with  complacency.  Never 
have  the  relations  of  Vienna  with  Servia  been  more  cordial  than 


ALEXANDER    AND   DRAOA 


"Alexander  did  not  know  how  to  rule,"  says  the  Paris  Temps.  "  Draga 
was  unable  to  evoke  one  of  those  impulses  of  popular  s\-mpathy  which 
sometimes  clear  an  atmosphere.  The  people  thought  no  more  of  her  even 
if  she  had  been  wed  by  a  king  in  robe  and  crown  like  a  fabled  shepherdess."' 


when,  in  the  mi<ldle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  most  promi- 
nent Karageorgevitch  who  has  ruled  Bulgaria,  the  father  of 
Prince  Peter,  sat  upon  its  throne.  Austria  then  saw  Bulgarian 
arms  take  the  field  on  her  behalf  in  the  crisis  of  1849,  and  natur- 
ally she  is  ready  to  augur  the  best  from  a  return  of  the  Kara- 
georgevitch dynasty  to  power.  Further,  such  a  prospect  bars 
the  possibility  of  the  accession  of  a  Montenegrin  prince,  with  its 
vista — to  Austrian  eyes  at  any  rate — of  a  Greater  Servia  and  the 
entanglement  of  the  Slav  populations  ruled  by  the  Austrian 
crown.  But  it  is  Russia  which  will  probably  throw  the  deciding 
wciglit  into  the  .scale." 

But  The  Times  anticipates  no  such  scries  of  Balkan  complica- 
tions as  were  at  first  predicted  by  the  more  pessimistic: 

"  The  one  thing  that  is  to  be  deprecated  is  a  civil  war  in  Servia. 

If  that  is  avoided,  the  country 
may  probably  escape  interfer- 
ence at  the  hands  of  its  two 
tutelary,  but  often  inconven- 
ient, great  neighbors,  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary.  Twenty 
years  ago  a  sudden  crisis  like 
this  at  Belgrade  would  inevit- 
ably have  brought  about  not 
only  interference,  but  interven- 
tion, with  the  reopening  of  the 
Eastern  question  as  its  certain 
consequence.  Now,  this  is  in- 
finitely less  probable.  The 
Balkan  states,  tho  still  full  of 
combustible  matter,  depend 
less  for  their  tranquillity  upon 
Belgrade  than  they  used  to  do. 
The  new  Bulgarian  Ministry  is 
laudably  endeavoring  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Porte.  Mon- 
tenegro, by  its  matrimonial  al- 
liances (especially  with  Italy), 
has  gone  far  to  satisfy  its 
earlier  ambitions.  Most  for- 
tunately, too,  this  Servian  out- 
break has  not  taken  place  till 
after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Russo  -  Austrian  agreement, 
which,  we  may  assume,  covered 
not  only  the  Macedonian  ques- 
tion, but  that  of  the  Servian 
succession.  For  the  present, 
then,  Europe  may  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  Servian  consti- 
tution without  the  employment 
of  threats  or  force  either  from 
St.  Petersburg  or  from  Vienna. " 

At  the  same  time  there  is  an 
element  of  persistent  pessimism  in   European  comment  on  the 
situation,  of  which  the  following,  from  The  Standard  (London) 
is  a  fair  specimen  : 

"We  know  that  there  is  another  rivalry  behind  the  family 
struggle  which  has  doomed  all  the  rulers  of  Servia  to  hold  their 
throne  on  the  tenure  of  the  'ghastly  priest '  of  Nemi — 'the  priest 
who  slew  the  slayer,  and  shall  himself  be  slain.'  Russia  and 
Austria  contend  for  supremacy  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  their  strife  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
final  destruction  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty.  It  would  indeed 
be  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  the  world  to  suggest  that 
either  the  Czar,  or  the  venerable  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  any 
responsible  Minister,  had  cognizance  of  the  approaching  mas- 
sacre at  Belgrade.  They  are,  no  doubt,  as  much  offended  by 
it  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Military  mutiny  must  always  be 
odious  to  the  chiefs  of  great  armies.  But  the  intriguers  and 
assassins  concerned  have  probably  had  some  intention  of  forward- 
ing the  Russian  or  Austrian  influence.  The  deliberation  they 
have  shown,  and  the  exact  preparation  of  the  means  they  have 
used,  prove  that  they  have  been  working  with  some  definite 
aim.     The  news  of  the  next  few  days  or  weeks  may  be  relied  on 
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PKTKR    KARAliKOKOKVITi  H. 

"Mounts  the  throne  by  a  savajre  and 
bloody  passage,"  says  the  Popolo  Romano. 
but  "is  in  a  position  to  rule  better  than 
Alexander." 


KAKAGIORGEVITCH   (OA'I -OF-AKMS. 

The  new  King's  family,  according  to  the 
London  Times,  may  find  its  right  to  this 
armorial  bearing  disputed. 

THE    NEW    DYNASTY    IN    SERVIA. 


C.KDKOE   KAKAGKOUOEVnCH. 

The  new  Crown  Prince  of  Servia,  "edu- 
cated," according  to  the  Paris  Temps,  "along 
Russian  lines." 


to  throw  some  light  on  a  mystery  of  iniquity  which  is  at  present 
in  darkness." 

The  political  aspect  of  the  tragedy  has  "yet  to  unfold  itself," 
asserts  the  London  A'ews,  whicli,  after  glancing  sympathetically 
at  "the  undoing  of  the  [latej  King  of  Servia,  .  .  .  traceable  to 
his  passionate  devotion  to  the  remarkable  woman  he  cliose  for 
wife,"  speaks  thus  of  the  political  outlook  : 

"It  is  a  little  curious  that  one  assured  outcome  of  the  situation 
will  be  to  increase  Russian  influence  at  Belgrade.  For  years  it 
has  been  known  that  Montenegro  is  a  pawn  of  Russia.  The 
Servian  Pretender  married  a  Princess  of  Montenegro.  The 
Pretender's  son  is  being  educated  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  army 
is  furnished  with  Russian  rifles,  and  this  year  it  received  a  pres- 
ent of  ammunition  to  match.  It  was  the  army  which  stormed 
the  palace  of  King  Alexander,  while  good  citizens  were  asleep  in 
their  beds.  Servia  is  bound  to  Austria  by  ties  of  trade  and  by  a 
common  frontier,  which  no  Russian  intrigue  can  undermine. 
But  it  is  clear  that  Russia  has  been  carefully  establishing  rela- 
tions of  most  paternal  character  with  the  Karageorgevitch  fam- 
ily. .  .  .  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  have  not  perished 
thus  suddenly  without  the  previous  formation  of  a  deep  and  cun- 
ning national  conspiracy,  which  may  have  unimagined  sources." 

The  relation  of  Austria-Hungary  to  the  Servian  kingdom  causes 
the  commeDt  of  the  Vienna  press  to  be  quoted  widely  in  Europe. 
The  Freindettblait  sa.y?,:  "There  is  nothing  in  our  former  rela- 
tions with  the  house  of  Karageorgevitch  which  would  justify 
dislike  to  it.  They  have  always  been  the  best.  Austria-Hun- 
gary only  desires  that  the  state  of  things  may  improve  in  Servia." 
The  AV/z^-J  Wiener  Tagb/att  say^:  "Austria  and  Russia  have 
no  objection  [to  the  new  King]  so  long  as  peace  and  order  pre- 
vail." The  I'cslcr-Lloyd  (Budapest)  asserts:  "Our  monarchy 
will  certainly  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  events  in  Servia."  In  Rus- 
sia we  note  the  Sovosti  (St.  Petersburg)  declaring  that  the 
events  in  the  palace  "will  not  go  unavenged,"  while  the  Novoye 
Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  says  that  none  of  the  blood  spilt  will 
fall  on  the  head  of  the  Czar's  Government. 

"The  European  nations  have  no  greater  concern  in  this  mat- 
ter than  to  see  that  the  tragedy  of  Belgrade  does  not  become  a 
tragedy  for  the  great  civilized  Powers. "  thinks  the  Vossische 
Zeitutig  (Berlin),  adding : 

"The  fate  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  is  i)itiable.  The  crime 
that  was  committed  cries  to  heaven.     But  if  these  events  were 


permitted  to  lead  to  political  developments,  involving  the  peace 
of  the  Powers,  the  result  might  be  far-reaching  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Servia.  There  would  certainly  ensue  many  com- 
plications that  could  not  be  smoothed  out  in  a  day.  Such  com- 
plications as  there  are  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  and  can  be  dealt 
with  if  the  Powers  concerned  try  to  understand  and  make  known 
the  new  situation  in  a  serious,  disinterested,  and  decisive  spirit. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  are  chiefly  concerned.  Their 
course  will  be  watched  with  the  utmost  interest.  .  .  .  Germany 
has  no  political  interests  in  Servia  and  can  therefore  let  the 
other  Powers  take  the  lead." 


JEWISH    INFLUENCE   ON    RUSSO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS. 

EVER  since  the  politicians  of  the  United  States  unfurled 
the  banner  of  expansion  and  imperialism,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  the  custom  "  in  the  American  republic  to  "devote 
time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries,  even  when 
those  affairs  hapjien  to  be  purely  internal  in  character."  This 
statement  prefaces  one  of  the  many  elaborate  studies  of  Ameri- 
can internal  affairs  which  have  become  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Kreuz  Zfitung  (Berlin).  At  present,  observes  this  Agrarian 
organ,  the  Jews  happen  to  be  the  recipients  of  American  impe- 
rialist attention.  "  The  atrocities  at  Kishineff,  naturally,  afforded 
the  occasion."     We  read  further: 

"The  matter  is  highly  interesting  in  more  than  one  respect. 
We  may  gather  from  it  what  strength  Judaism,  reinforced  by 
immigration,  has  gained  in  tiie  United  States.  It  is  also  the 
first  time  within  our  recollection  that  an  American  popular 
movement  has  been  directed  against  Russia.  At  any  rate,  anti- 
Russian  demonstrations  of  this  intensity  have  never  before  oc- 
curred in  America.  According  to  the  old  Washington  tradition, 
Russia  and  America  were  born  friends,  and  the  thought  implied 
was  that  both  nations  had  a  common  enemy  in  Great  Britain.  It 
was  formerly  an  orthodox  tenet  of  American  policy  that  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  there  existed  many  interests  of  a 
mutual  character  and  not  a  single  antagonism.  As  a  pledge  of 
this  amity,  Russia  gave  Alaska  to  the  Lhiion — of  course,  with 
the  hidden  desire  of  whetting  the  appetitet)f  the  Yankees  for  the 
intervening  British  America.  As  long  as  the  Americans  saw 
their  hereditary  foe  in  Great  Britain,  they  sought  to  strengthen 
their  friendship  with  Russia  to  the  utmost.  Attacks  and  reflec* 
tions  upon  the  Russian  bear  were  carefully  avoided,  and  in  the 
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While  House  Russian  friendship  was  kept  as  warm  as  possible. 
In  the  recent  period  that  has  witnessed  tlie  transformation  of 
everything,  this  state  of  mind  has  likewise  altered.  The  more 
intimate  the  friendship  with  Great  Britain  became,  the  cooler 
grew  the  sentiment  toward  Russia.  Since  America  conquered 
the  Philippines,  which  are  termed  the  American  gateway  to  the 
Orient,  a  gradual  antagonism  has  grown  up  between  the  two 
nations,  for  the  Americans  do  not  want  Russia  to  rule  in  the 
East,  and  if  now  they  are  openly  striving  for  the  dominion  of  the 
Pacitic,  that  is  an  ambition  directed  even  more  against  Russia 
than  against  Great  Britain.  The  director  of  the  Anglophile 
policy  is  principally  the  present  Secretary  of  State  Hay." 

The  authority  we  are  quoting  makes  a  parenthetical  allusion 
to  the  jealousy  which,  we  are  assured,  subsists  between  Mr.  Hay 
and  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  : 

"If  Mr.  Hay  has  recently  shown  himself  very  anti-German, 
the  antipathy  is  based,  as  those  in  touch  with  the  situation  think, 
mainly  upon  anxiety  with  regard  to  Lodge.  The  arch-Jingo 
Senator  Lodge  is  not  only  the  most  intimate  personal  and  politi- 
cal friend  of  the  President,  but  also  the  chief  inspirer  of  anti- 
German  sentiment  in  Congress.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Hay 
will  have  to  retire  and  that  Lodge  will  be  his  successor,  but  Mr. 
Hay  has  not  been  won  over  to  the  change.  He  wants  to  stay, 
and  he  tells  liimself  that  if  Lodge  is  to  replace  him  in  order  to 
accentuate  the  antagonism  to  Germany,  he  will  demonstrate  that 
he  can  bring  such  a  thing  about  himself  and  thus  render  a 
change  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  superfluous." 

Having  taken  this  side-glance  at  the  situation  in  the  Presi- 
dent's official  household,  the  German  commentator  returns  to 
the  subject  of  the  Jews.  Attention  is  called  to  the  various  mass- 
meetings  to  protest  against  the  outrages  in  Kishineflf.  "The 
American  people  wish  to  interfere  in  a  purely  internal  Russian 
concern,"  we  read.  "...  Russia  must  promi.se  never  to  act  in 
such  a  barbarous  way  again.  This  demand  is  supported  by 
Congressman  Goldfogle — note  this  droll  Anglicizing  of  a  German 
name."     Our  commentator  adds  : 

"The  outcome  of  this  agitation  can  only  be  that  the  individual 
American  must  fall  more  and  more  under  the  great  delusion  that 
his  country  is  the  arbiter  of  the  whole  world  and  he  himself — 
Mr.  Brown  or  Mr.  Smith — as  a  particle  of  this  all-embracing 
territorial  jurisdiction  becomes  in  a  sen.se  a  co-ruler  of  all  for- 
eign states.  The  French  in  the  spring  of  1870  were  not  so  in- 
flated as  the  Yankees  now  are  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  can 
speak  from  personal  observation.  When  President  Roosevelt, 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  reelection,  constantly  seeks  to  increase 
this  national  self-consciousness  by  his  series  of  speeches,  he  can 
not  have  asked  himself  what  the  ultimate  consequences  of  it  all 
may  be.  It  is  possible  that  he  has  enough  confidence  in  himself 
to  think  that  he  can  control  the  wild  steed,  but  this  hope  seems 


tt)  us  very  dubious.  No  President  yet,  not  even  Congress,  has 
been  able  to  control  public  opinion  when  once  aroused.  Public 
opinion  is  not  made  by  the  framers  of  the  laws,  but  by  the  press, 
which  is  in  truth  the  ruler  of  tlie  country.  The  Russian  Ambas- 
sador, Count  Cassini,  therefore  showed  his  astuteness  when  he 
received  a  reporter  and  imparted  to  him  his  views.  To  be  sure 
the  Count's  conciliatory  words  have  helped  little,  but  he  made 
a  good  impression  by  speaking  through  the  newspapers." — 
Translations  vtadt' for  The  Litkkary  Digest. 


GERMAN    VIEWS   OF    BRITISH    POLICY. 

A   CLUE  to  British  foreign  policy,  and  the  only  clue,  is  "iso- 
lation of  the  German  empire,  "  asserts  the  Dciitsclie  Monat- 
sc/irifi  {EevWn) .     It  says  : 

"  British  diplomacy  insinuates  into  the  ear  of  the  other  Powers 
that '  the  German  empire  is  so  great  solely  because  of  the  mutual 
dissensions  of  the  remaining  countries,  and  these  dissensions 
must  be  done  away  with.'  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Brit- 
ish statesmen  began  a  series  of  negotiations  with  the  other  Powers 
by  means  of  which  they  strove  to  settle  their  various  differences 
with  Russia,  France,  and  the  United  States.  What  had  scarcely 
ever  happened  before — that  Great  Britain  should  give  up  a  right 
or  a  claim — was  now  brouglit  to  pass.  Sources  of  irritation  to 
the  United  States  were  removed,  Russian  aggressions  were 
winked  at,  France  received  overtures,  Italy,  Austria,  and  even 
tlie  Pope  got  honeyed  words.  From  all  of  them  the  admission 
was  sought  that  the  rise  of  the  German  empire  was  prejudicial 
to  them  and  that  the  fall  of  Germany  would  redound  to  their 
advantage.  .  .  .  What  the  end  aimed  at  really  is  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  Great  Britain's  conduct  to  Denmark  in  1807.  Is  it 
in  our  case  to  go  so  far?  Much  will  depend  upon  the  impression 
which  King  Edward  has  derived  from  his  recent  European  tour. 
More  will  depend  upon  tlie  policy  decided  upon  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  in  Washington.  In  some  quarters  a  setback  for  the  German 
empire  or  at  any  rate  an  Anglo-German  war  is  deemed  a  God- 
send in  prospect,  a  welcome,  extraordinarily  fortuitous  outcome 
of  tile  Boer  War.  W^hether  such  a  state  of  mind  would  persist 
during  the  course  of  such  a  war,  whether  the  victory  of  Great 
Britain  with  all  its  dire  consequences  would  be  equally  welcome, 
others  may  judge  for  themselves.  Even  in  France  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  refrain  from  sending  a  ship  to  Morocco  during 
the  Anglo-French  exchange  of  amenities,  because  disquieting 
accounts  of  the  doings  of  the  English  friend  came  in  from  that 
part  of  the  world.  Centuries  of  mistrust  can  not  be  dissipated 
by  a  few  words  of  improvised  friendship.  Still  less  can  profound 
antagonisms  of  interest  be  swept  away  by  mere  acts  of  the  will. 
Settlement  of  mutual  differences  is  a  thing  to  be  praised  when 
attempted  in  the  interest  of  peace,  but  to  make  peace  over  trifles 
for  the  sake  of  war  over  great  issues  must  be  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  contradiction.     France  undoubtedly  received  the  over- 


FAR   AWAV. 

Wheu  there  is  trouble  at  home  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  leaves. 

—  Kladderadatsch  ( Herl in ) . 


IHE  SICK  MA.N    AND  THIC   WARMING-PAN. 


■Ulk  (Berlin). 
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tures  of  English  statesmen  in  a  friendly  spirit  for  the  sake  of  her 
hopes  with  regard  to  Morocco.  No  doubt  Russia  will  put  no 
curb  upon  British  eagerness  for  war.  altho  in  thus  proceeding 
she  thinks  less  of  the  collapse  of  the  German  empire  than  of  the 
impediment  to  the  Bagdad  Railway,  the  acquisition  of  Man- 
churia, and  her  own  linal  arrival  at  the  Persian  Gulf.  Great 
Britain  must  make  good  the  sacrifices  she  had  to  submit  to  dur- 
ing the  Boer  War.  If  before  a  long  interval  Mr.  Chamberlain 
makes  a  journey  to  America,  as  he  did  during  the  period  prior  to 
the  African  war,  the  German  empire  will  certainly  have  every 
reason  to  be  watchful.  Whether  the  present  of  some  Portuguese 
colonies  or  even  certain  sacrifices  of  British  ])roperty,  such  as 
Jamaica  or  the  Bermudas,  would  console  the  United  States  for 
the  loss  of  so  natural  an  ally  as  the  German  empire  might  be,  is 
a  matter  open  to  doubt." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe,"  adds  the  same  writer  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  proposals,  "that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
did  not  previously  sound  President  Roosevelt.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  playing  a  big  game,  and  the  Powers  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  must  strive  to  do  away  with  tlieir  mutual 
dissensions  if  they  do  not  wish  to  sink  to  the  level  of  petty  states. 
A  great  period  is  drawing  near.  May  it  find  among  us  leaders 
great  enough  to  ri.se  to  the  level  of  coming  events!"  This 
aspiration  is  devoutly  echoed  by  tiie  militarist  and  Pan-German 
Crenzbotcn  (Leipsic),  which  says: 

"We  must  either  renounce  all  our  ambitions  of  becoming  a 
world-power,  or  we  must  strive  with  all  our  might  to  win  a  posi- 
tion beside  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  We 
can  have  some  prospect  of  success  only  in  case  we  bestow  upon 
the  steady  development  of  our  navy  the  same  pains  we  took  to 
create  our  present  peerless  army.  Those  who  try  to  render  us 
uneasy  regarding  the  cost  in  money  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Prussia  had  to  expend  relatively  great  sums  in  order  to  attain 
the  position  of  a  great  Power.  And  all  the  money  expended  will 
ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit  of  home  industry,  since  it 
remains  in  the  country." 

The  anti-British  Kolnische  Zeitu}ig  notes  that  when  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain wished  to  win  public  opinion  to  his  tariff  proposals  he 
harped  upon  the  anti-German  chord.  "Germany  is  made  the 
mischief-maker,"  it  says,  but  it  recommends  an  attitude  of  cir- 
cumspection. "  A  far-reaching  action,  of  serious  portent  for  Great 
Britain's  future  welfare,  is  about  to  be  taken,  apparently.  What 
the  outcome  is  to  be  no  one  can  predict." — Translations  made 
for  TiiK  Literary  Digest. 


VIATCHESLAV  VON   PLEHVE. 

NOT  for  years  has  the  personality  of  a  Russian  statesman 
been  exploited  in  the  European  press  to  the  extent  now 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  Czar's  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
M.  von  Plehve  is  as  timely  a  topic  as  the  great  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself.  According  to  the  Paris  Temps,  the  Russian  statesman 
is  entitled  to  all  the  credit,  or  discredit,  for  the  initiation  of  the 
poiicy  of  Russification  in  Finland,  while  the  London  Times,  in 
the  most  diplomatic  of  editorials,  throws  doubt  on  the  evidence 
that  he  did  not  send  the  now  famous  secret  desjjatch  to  the  former 
governor  of  licssarabia,  which  is  held  responsible  for  police  neu- 
trality during  the  KishiuefF  massacres.  The  expulsion  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  coirespondent  of  the  London  daily  has  followed  the 
publication  of  the  editorial,  in  the  course  of  which  T/ie  Times 
felt  warranted  in  saying: 

"Our  only  surprise  is  that  tlieMinistry  of  the  Interior  has  not 
deemed  it  expedient  to  disavowthe  alleged  despatch  before,  as 
M.  de  Plehve  must,  of  course,  be  aware  of  the  effect  which  it  has 
produced  upon  the  public  mind  among  all  civilized  nations.  We 
are,  of  course,  sufficiently  familiar  with  diplomatic  usage  to 
accept  the  di'men/i,  now  that  it  has  come,  in  the  usual  way.  as, 
tor  example,  Mr.  Hay  accepted  the  formal  contradiction  issued 
by  the  Russian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Mr.  Conger's  ac- 
count of  the  proposed    Manchuria   convention  with  China,  of 


which  M.  de  Plan^on,  the  Russian  minister  at  Peking,  had 
handed  him  a  copy  written  out  in  his  own  hand.  It  is  a  curious 
and  most  unfortunate  coincidence  that,  before  and  during  the 
butchery  of  the  Jews  at  KishinefT,  the  governor  of  Bessarabia 
conducted  himself  precisely  as  tho  he  had  received  this  non- 
existent letter,  and  as  tho  he  were  endeavoring  to  fulfil  the  orders 
which  were  not  given  him.  It  is  regrettable,  too,  that  many  in- 
cidents have  since  occurred  which  seemed  to  confirm  the  '  inven- 
tions '  contained  in  the  alleged  letter,  and  to  show  that  the  views 
which  it  expressed  are  those  which  the  bureaucracy  really  hold." 

Not  less  disparaging  are  the  opinions  which  the  Xetie  Freie 
Presse  (Vienna)  expresses  of  M.  von  Plehve  and  his  methods. 
He  is  about  fifty-seven  years  old,  we  read,  and  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  bureaucracy  by  the  energy  with  which  he  strove  for 
Russification  in  Finland.  He  recommended  himself  to  the  Czar 
Alexander  II.  by  his  unaffected  piety,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  which  speaks  at  length  of  his  devotion  to  the  saints 
and  of  his  pious  pilgrimages  to  noted  shrines.  Under  the  Czar 
Alexander  III.  he  continued  to  rise  in  the  public  service.  "He 
was  always  the  advocate  of  reactionary  measures  against  the 
Jews,"  and  may  be  regarded  as  "the  incarnation  of  the  policy  of 
Alexander  III."  When  M.  Sipiaguine,  the  former  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  was  assassinated  last  year,  M.  de  Plehve  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  as  a  recognition  of  his  services  in  Finland 
and  as  a  demonstration  of  the  purpose  of  the  bureaucracy  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  marked  out  for  itself.  Nor  does  the  Krettz 
Ztitung  (Berlin),  notwithstanding  its  deference  to  Russian 
opinion,  refrain  from  observations  which  seem  to  confirm  all 
that  is  said  elsewhere.  "  Plehve, "  it  says,  "  is  a  Russified  Ger- 
man," one  who  is  "thoroughly  permeated  with  Russian  national 
and  Russian  religious  ideas."     It  adds : 

"Taking  all  these  facts  together,  it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  a 
dire  misunderstanding  is  being  brought  about  between  Nicholas 
II.  and  his  people.  One  feature  of  the  situation  is  a  deliberate 
and  conscious  purpose  to  enslave,  and  another  feature  is  the  con- 
stant dread  of  revolutionary  tendencies.  .  .  .  But  an  actual 
revolution  in  Russia  is  unthinkable.  What  happens  and  what 
must  continue  to  happen  is  a  series  of  disturbances  directed 
against  unpopular  officials,  but  not  against  the  dynasty." — 
Translations  made/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Traffic  in  Votes.— Democracy  in  the  United  States  will  be  destroyed 
by  traffic  in  votes,  thinks  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Journal  dfs  Econo- 
mistes  (Paris).  "Well-to-do  people  contribute  regularly  to  political  funds 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  votes.  The  money  received  is  considered  by  the 
voter  a  recompense  for  the  time  lost  in  going  to  the  polls.  Two  dollars  is 
the  average  price  of  a  vote.  Were  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicansalike 
without  money  and  were  one  side  to  offer  a  box  of  cigars,  the  voters  would 
unhesitatingly  decide  in  favor  of  the  cigars." 

Prince  Henky  in  Spain— The  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  to  Spain 
was  a  great  success,  thinks  the  Liberal  (Madrid).  It  asserts  that  he  is 
doubly  welcome  because  of  the  sympathy  of  Emperor  William  II.  for  Spain 
during  "  the  dark  days  at  Manila,"  when  Spain  had  few  friends.  The  Pais 
(.Madrid)  asserts  that  it  was  "  Prince  Henry  who,  by  his  unequivocal  atti- 
tude, revealed  the  side  on  which  his  sympathies  lay."  This  commentator 
adds:  "We  must  remember  that  during  the  Spanish-American  war  Ger- 
many manifested  tho  liveliest  svmpathy  for  our  side.  Spanish  sailors  re- 
call with  gratitude  the  noble  and  fraternal  conduct  of  the  German  sailors 
stationed  at  the  Philippines  during  the  melancholy  period  before  Cavity. " 

Subtlety  of  the  Sultan.— "Abd-ul-IIamid  has  two  characteristics 
that  come  in  rather  importantly  here,"  says  the  London  6/^c/<i/<»r,  si)eak- 
ing  of  the  Sultan's  prompt  acceptance  of  Macedonian  reform.  "He  is  an 
Oriental,  and  he  is  Abd-ul-Hamid.  He  has  all  the  subtlety  that  marks  his 
race,  and  he  has  shown  again  and  again  by  what  methods  this  subtlety 
works  in  his  particular  case,  lie  has  learned  tliat  to  seem  to  anticipate 
criticism,  to  be  ready  with  cimcessions  even  before  he  is  asked  for  them,  to 
be  willing  to  substitute  stronger  proposals  the  moment  that  those  lirst 
drafted  are  declared  insufficient,  need  not  be  anything  more  than  moves  in 
a  c.'ircfully  devised  plan  for  amusing  the  Powers  until  such  time  as  a  Mace- 
donian insurrection  has  changed  the  whole  situation,  and  given  the  Turks 
the  advantage  of  which  the  Powers  have  been  so  anxious  to  deprive  them. 
The  Sultan  loses  nothing  by  thus  readily  falling  in  with  the  Austro-Rus- 
sian  proposals.  He  has  the  whole  machinery  of  delay  in  reserve,  and  it 
will  be  none  the  less  effective  because  it  is  resorted  to  last  rather  than 
first." 
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An  Ericsson  1stkku>u  TKi.KriiovK  Sysikm 
ahortfiisortice  woik.tuivrs  actual  tiiiu'.  sjwes 
nun  smli  u  >.v>liMn 
Sfiins  a  luxiir\ .  All 
«lio  have  installed 
till'  system  kiioic  it  is 
an  eeonoiiiy.  (heap 
interio!'  'phones  soon 

fet  out  of  i>  1-  il  0  r. 
hat's  worse  than  no 
system  at  all.  Rut 
the  Ericsson  is  built 
to  last  -  the  same 
quality  and  style  used 
on  lon(rdi>tanee  lines. 


;)the 


)  n  < 


•  r  II 


anywhere  has  studied  the  telephone  system 
so  thorouyrhl.v,  or  de\ised  s^)  many  speeial 
Instruments  and  atfciehnients  to  fiive  time 
and  bothei  in  oBioe  eominunieation.  The 
Eriesson  system  containsall  the  best  features 
of  i>ther  'phones  anil  some  features  tound  in 
no  other  "phones.    -Ask  now  for  Catalog  4. 


Time  is  money.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  comnnrcial  world.  Baihd's  NO.  li 
Time  ST.t.HP  mukes  an  absolutely  accurate 
record  for  every  ptirpuse  where  time  counts. 
The  Keceipt  of  corre- 
spondence, job  time, 
tile  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  employees  and 
in  countless  other 
cajies  time  is  measured 
to  the  minute  by  this— 
the  only  durable  time 
stamp."  It  is  made  of 
the  finest  materials.  { 
with  finely  polished  ^ 
steel  beariiips  The  clock  iiio\  einent,  being 
in  an  entirely  separate  compartment  from 
the  stampintr  mechanism,  is  unatfected  by 
the  hammer  action.  The  price  is  remarkably 
low.  Latalotr  :i  describes  and  illustrates  the 
Baird  Time  stamp. 


Old-fashioned  bound  books  for  accounts 
are  impractical  and  expensive.  Loose  leaf 
books  allow  of  arrangement,  rearranprement 
and  expan-ion.  They  siive  time,  foitlie  year- 
ly or  semi-yearly  openint;  of  new  books  is 
done  away  with.  They  are. self-iudexinp.  No 
outside  indexing  is  re<iuircd.  The  Jones 
rEBPETCAL  LEBGER  CoMl-ANV's  LOOSE  LEAF 
1)  o  o  K  s  have 
every  advan- 
tage of  any 
loose  leaf  book 
and  more— ab- 
solute  align- 
in  e  n  t  of  the 
I  e  a  v  e  a  —  a 
strong  binder 
in  which  the  leares  can  not  move  a  hair's 
breadth.  Every  progres-sive  bu-iness  man 
should  read  Catalog  I.  It  explains  Jones 
Pebpetcal  Ledger  Company's  Loose  Leaf 
Books  and  how  you  can  use  them  in  your 
business. 

Every  man  who  conducts  correspondence 
is  interested  in  the  question  "  Whieli  is  the 
be.«t  typewriter!"  There  are  twentydve 
substantial  reasons  why  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer is  the  best 
machine  t)ie  world 
has  produced.  So  phe- 
nomenally successful 
has  this  machine  be- 
come t  h  at  it  has 
proven  its  unqualified 
right  to  the  title."  The 
Standard  Visible 
Writer."  and  the  busi- 
ness world  has  decided 
that  its  adoption  increases  quantity,  im- 
proves quality  and  reduces  expense.  Strong 
claims — but  ea.iily  proven.  "The  wide  range 
of  the  OliverTypewriter's  usefulness  makes 
it  easy  to  adopt  s.vstema  heietofore  imprac- 
ticable e.^ceiit  with  the  pe.i.  Cattlo;^  2  ex- 
plains in  detail. 


1(1  chair  would 
isiiiess  anil  comfort  were 
not  partners.  Hut  times 
have  changed,  and  ideas 
of  business  comfort  have 
changed  with  them.  Mc- 
CLOfD's  New  Twentieth 
Centcry  .\I)Ji:stahi.e 
Spring  Back  Chairs 
liave  been  important 
factors  in  the  improve- 
ment. "  Ha<k  Hesters" 
thiy  call  them  because 
thev  give  complete  back 
resiwhileat  work,  theie- 
liy  eriabiiiig  the  man  at 
the  desk  or  woman  at 
typewiitei  to.iccom- 


rk 


ith 

freater  comfort.  Catalog  14  describes  the 
IcClond  Chairs  and  shows  the  adjustment 
vhich  tits  the  back. 


plish    more    wor 
Catalog  14  descri 


For  many  years  methods  of  accounting 
did  not  change  materially,  but  when  the 
HuRRoiGHS  Adding  Machine  was  placed  oh 
the  market  this  branch  of  offlce  work  was 
revolutionized.  To  day  there  are  ll.OuO  of 
these  great  time 
savers  in  banks, 
mercantile  houses, 
factories,  wh  o  1 1-  ■ 
sale  and  retail 
stores,  etc.  \Vheie- 
cver  this  machine 
is  not  part  of  an 
o  fR  c  e  equipment 
it  J  is  because  its 
merits  are  not  un- 
derstood. It  l«'ais  the  same  relation  to  fig- 
ures that  the  typewriier  does  to  correspond- 
ence. It  adds  liguies  with  ten  times  the 
speed  of  the  quickest  del  k  and  it  is  mech- 
anically impossible  foril  to  make  a  mistake. 
Described  in  Catalog  13. 

( OME  business  men  are  pre- 
judiced against  fountain 
pens.  .Vnd  tliat  same 
prejudice  has  kept  them 
from  knowing  how  great 
a  saving  Watkr.man's 
Ideal  t'ouNXAiN  Pens 
would  make  in  their  of- 
fice work.  Continuous 
writing  without  dipping 
and  blotting  saves  so 
iiiuch  of  a  mans  own 
time  —  and  the  time  of 
his  stenographers  and 
clerks  that  a  pen  pays 
for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
But  the  fountain  pen 
must  be  a  "  Wateiman," 
else  the  bother  and  leaks 
and  breaks  might  offset 
-'^  the    saving.      Catalog    5 

tells  all  about  Waterman's  Ideal  Kountain 
Pens,  and  of  special  pens  made  for  modern 
office  work.  If  you  are  interested  in  mani- 
fold work,  tell  us. 

The  Addbessograph  is  as  necessary  to  a 
modern  office  as  steam  is  to  a  n  engine.  With 
it  an  offlce  boy  can  do  in  one  hour 
whatitformei  ly  took  temlerkstwo 
hours  to  do.  It  not  oiil.v  addresses 
envelopes  in  exact  iniitatioii  of  type- 
writing, but  also  tills  in  names  on 
duplicate  letters,  prints  names  and 
addresses  on  shipping  tags,  pay  en- 
velopes, lime  ticUets,  monthly  state- 
ments and  loose  leaf  systems. 
Thousands  of  business  houses  now 
have  their  lists  of  names  arranged 
for  the  Addres.«)graph  and  kept  by 
States  or  Tei  i  itoriesso  that  printed 
matter  can  be  speedily  sent  to  any 
special  lift.  There  is  at  least  one  place  in 
your  business  for  the  Addiessograph.  Learn 
now  what  it  will  do.  Catalog  7  describes  it, 
and  illustrates  its  many  uses.  Write  for  it 
to-day. 


"  Kight  men  fo    r  gl.t  places;  right  places 
for  light  men."    This  is  the  watchword  lor 
Hapgoods',  the  incor- 
porated   CO  in  p  a  11  y 
which     lias   made    a 

( 'l.KAHING  HOU.se  for 

li  H  a  INS  one  of  the 
most  notable  featui'es 
of  modern  business 
nu'thocls.  If  you  are 
.III  employer  of  high- 
made  men  and  want 
tciliiregc.  ci.\meiicaii 
biaiiis.wijte  for  Hap- 
goods' Catalog  No. 
tJla.  If  you  are  a  capable  man,  desiring  a 
high  -grade  jiositioii.  write  for  Hapgoods' 
C:it;ii..g  .\o.  ■Jib.  Large  ollices  are  estah- 
li-hed  in  the  Mutual  Keseive  Huilding,  New 
York  City  ;  the  .Monadnock  Building,  Chicago, 
the  I'ciinsylvaiiia  Building,  Philadelphia. 


A  postal  scale  is  not  a  luxury — it  is  a  neces- 
sity. The  greatir  the  amount  of  mail,  the 
more  actual  necessity  it  becomes.  The  owner 
of  a  Pklouze  "Mai I, 

&    K.XI'RKSS"    SCA  1.  K 

will  save  its  cost  in  i 
short  time,  and  the 
heavier  and  larger  Ins 
mail  is  the  shorten  lie 
time  will  be.  It  ttUs 
the  exact  cost  of  jiost- 
age  on  all  mail  matter. 
It  weighs  express 
packages  up  to  16  lbs. 
—every  scale  is  war- 
ranted, \\hetheryour 
mail  list  is  large  or 
small,  it  will  help  you 
to  cut  d  o  w  n  your 
stamp  bill,  as  well  as  facilitate  the  handling 
of  mail.  Catalog  10  will  give  you  useful  in- 
formation about  Reliable  Postal  Scales.  Ask 
for  it  on  the  coupon. 


File  your  clippings,  memoranda  and  manu- 
script.     Everyibusy  man  -liter.iiy,  business 

gieiit  necessity  of  properly  fil- 
ing and  classifying  memoran- 
da, clippings,  data,  etc. 

Any  one  who  liasspent  time 
seaiihuig  through  a  mass  of 
Iiapers  lor  a  paragraph  once 
iiwuked.  a  misplaced  clipping 
or  meiiiorandiini,  w  ill  appreci- 
ate the  tremendous  advantage 
of  having  such  data  arranged 
in  order  and  at  his  fingers' 
ends. 

The  Library  Filing  Cabinet 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  classification.  It  is  theacme  of  .simplicity 
and  ready  reference.  Send  for  Catalog  8. 
It  gives  valuable  information  that  can  not 
be  acquired  from  any  other  source. 

The  ProTECTOGRAPH  absolutely  secures  the 
integrity  of  checks.  It  impresses  a  line  like 
this  : 

NOT  OVER  FIVE  DOLLARS  $5$ 

in  strictly  indelible 
ink  upon  any  pre- 
ferred part  of  the 
check  so  deeply  as 
to  make  the  line  a 
part  of  the  docu- 
ment itself  and  ab- 
solutely unalter- 
able and  inefracc- 
able.  It  is  used  by 
the  U.  S  Treasury 
and  more  than 
10,000  financial  and 
industrial  institutions.  The  machine  is  a 
model  of  mechanical  beaut.y,  simplicity  ami 
efficienc.v.  Write  for  Catalog  15  which 
tells  some  things  about  check  raising  and 
check  protec-tion  that  you  may  not 
know.    A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 


^1  Half  Pf>i/>o  Of  for  -^'l  tbe  new  wrmKles— the  big  economies— the  little  short 
M**  llall  M.  riCC  \/llCl  cuts— will  be  found  each  month  in  System,  the  96  page 
magazine,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  business  method.  S.iilem  is  written  and  editeil  by 
successful  business  men.  Its  every  page  is  practical,  helpful,  and  brimful  of  bright  ideas 
for  your  busmess.  It  is  useful  alike  to  business  and  professional  men— to  employers  and 
employees.  '  This  is  the  hiilr  price  olTpr.     SYSTEM'S  snhscripdon  price  is  t«o  (Inll.-irs  Ihe 

'      year.     Send  one  ijolliir  now  .inrt  jiiii  will  rereivr  Ihc  ne\t  sH  nnmbers  and  sU  rainnhle  biw-k 
nilrahrni  for  iuimeiliiile  reiidins.     Senrt  the  dollar  to-d.-iy  :  or,  heller  ■.lilL  send  two  dollars  for 
a  full  year's  suliscrlplion  iind  (he  six  hack  nnmbers.      Act  to-day.      Voit  cannot  afford   to  close 
joi^r  cash  drawer  against  SYSTEM, 


System 
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it  you  want  to  file-  inforn  a- 
anipies.doiMimelils  tliele  is  a 
■Sliim-W.ilker  «ay  to  do  it. 
Anil  that  vMiv  IS  the  best  wiiy 
beeaiisi'  il  is  the  most  simple. 
Shaw- Walker  card  systems 
are  belter  lliaii  books  Shaw- 
WalUer  veitiral  letter  files 
belter  than  Mai  sheet  cabinets 
-  Slriw-Walker  sectional 
bookcases  beltir  than  solid 
ones.  All  are  built  in  sections 
so  they  will  grow  as  your 
business  grows.  Send  to-day 
for  (  alalog  111.  It  tells  all 
about  SiiAW  -  Walker  Sys- 
TKMS.  The  book  is  concise, 
tiTse,    yet   coniiilete.      C^  sts 

the  Shaw- Walker  Con'ipaiiy  3«c.  to  send   it. 

but  they  will  do  so  gladly  if  you  .simply  i  igii 

the  coupon  on  the  corner   of   this   advei- 

tisement. 


The  little  thingsin  an  office  sometimes  save 
the  most  time,  labor  and  money.  Uubbkr 
Stamps,  Numbering  Machines,  Ktc,  suited 


■bus 


villaid  ' 
[iid  at  li 


number  of  way 

ingthe  valuable  servKctlle 

can  reuder.    '1  here  is  systi  i 

ill    using    stamps,  too,   thu 

you   ought   to  know  aboii 

Ail    ingenious    little    holde 

called  "Hex  "keeps  them  i 

order,  elenii  and  liMiidv.   'lb 

best  ide;ismi  Kiiliber  St.-iini 

anil  kiiiilied  articles  are  di 

scribed   in  Cataliig  1'2.     .Ne' 

ideas  for  Rubber  Sta  nips  a  i 

being    discovered    almos 

daily.     If  you  send  for  tli 

catalog  you  will   receive  iiul:  only  the  latest 

and  most   innetical   ideas  diseoveied   up  to 

date,    liiit     will    be    kept    iiilornied    of  new 

schemes  that  are  lieinc  e.  .iistinii  ly  originated 

in  the  leading  mercantile  houses. 

No  oflico  is  considt  red  complete  without 
an  Fdison  Jlnii  ogu  \1'1i.  In  ihese  da.^s  of 
commeicial  (  ompi  til  n.ii  there  is  no  surer, 
quickei  or  (  In.ip.  i  w  ly  of  .piKkeinng  busi- 
ness than  by  miiiloyiiig  the  iiiany  means 
^  oHered     by 

'       JSi^  this    valu- 

able mach- 
ine. There 
is  a  place  in 
almost  any 
business 
w  here  a  n 
Edison  Mi- 
me o  g  raph 
will  .s,ave  tim;*  and  money.  Perhaps  you  see 
no  use  for  itin  your  office.  You  probably  will 
after  you  read  Catalog  6  and  understand 
what  a  Mimeograph  will  do.  It  will  pay  you 
well  to  read  it.  Cut  out  and  sign  the  coupon 
on  the  corner  ofthis  advertisement,  or  better 
still  write  us  a  letter  stating  your  business. 


Free    information   is   offered 
you   tiere.     Mail 
us  ttiis  coupon 


or  write  us  a 

jjQ^ 

letter 

^^^0 

S*           ^& 

5^  System 

Chicago 

St  following  : 


^    ..Ciitalo?! 

. . .  Catalog  '2 

..Catalog  .1 

(alalog 

* 

..Cntii1oBl2 

Cnlnloi; 

5 

..riiliiloit  13 

(atnloit 

« 

..CatHloK  14 

.I'alalos 

7 

..Calidog  15 

Catalog 

8 

..Cnlalog  16 

I'alaloglO 

..Catalog  19 

Name 

Address  . 


Business. 


enclose  $ Send    SYSTEM,  the  , 

•azine,  for on  approval. 

I  It  I  am  not  satisfied  when  the  auljsiTiptioii  , ' 
ends,  you  agree  to  return  my  remittance. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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V  cigars  do  not  suit  everyl>ody. 
Hut  they  are  made  as  good  as  I  or 
any  one  else  know  how  to  make 
ihem  and  l;e  honest.  The  worst  of 
them  is  on  the  outside — the  wrap- 
pers. These  are  genuine  .Sumatra. 
Sumatra  wrappers  are  used  on  millions  of  so- 
called  dear  Havana  cigars,  and  contra wi-^e  the 
Sumatra  wrappers  on  other  mil- 
lions of  cigars  are  grown  in  Florida 
and  Connecticut. 

The  fillers  of  my  Panetelas, 
Conchas  Especials  and  Perfectos 
are  long  clear  Havana,  line  quality. 
Not  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  Cuba 
is  even  good. 

Then  again,  I  use  clean  stock. 
No  drugged,  doctored  or  flavoretl 
tobacio  IS  ever  used  in  my  factory. 
(Look  in  a  tobacco  trade  Journal 
and  notice  the  extracts  adver- 
tised). 

I  manufacture  Panetelas  ^5  oo 
per  hundred;  Conchas  Especials, 
$6.00  per  hundred;  Perfectos. 
^8.00  per  hundred.  These  cigars 
cannot  be  duplicated  at  retail 
better  than  at  almost  double  these 
prices.  To  get  a  really  better  cigar 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  the  standard 
imported  brands. 

i  sell  the  entire  product  of  my 
factory  to  the  smoker  at  wholesale 
prices.  I  have  nearly  five  thous- 
and customers. 

I  solicit  a  trial  order  under  the 
following  conditions :  Send  me 
the  price  of  a  hundred  cigars,  55, 
56,  or  S8,  and  I  will  send  them  ou 
suspicion,  express  prejjaid.  If  you 
do  not  like  the  cigars  after  smok- 
ing ten  of  them  you  may  send  bat  k 
the  remaining  ninety  and  I  will 
pay  return  expressage,  and  refund 
the  full  amount  of  your  money. 

The  publishers  of  this  periodical 
will  not  insert  offers  of  this  sort 
from  bogus  concerns,  and  its  a])- 
pearance  here  is  an  evidence  of 
good  faith  on  my  part. 

Then  again,  think  of  what  all 
this  means  to  me.  I  risk  one- 
tenth  of  my  cigars  and  expressage 
both  ways  for  the  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  customer. 

I  ship  thousands  of  cigars  every 
day    to   all    parts    of    the    United 
States  practically  on  api)roval.    Could  I  afford 
to  send  out  cigars  that  w  ould  not  stand  this  test .' 

If  you  are  a  smoker  and  still  a  doubter,  writt 
me  and  I  will  try  and  remove  your  doul)i>. 
Address  Herbert  I).  Shivers,  44  North  Seventh 
Street,  I'hil  i(lel|)liia,  P.i. 


^.^       


EXACT 

SIZE 
I'BIIftclllS 
ENACT 
SHAPE 


A  Brilliant,  Artistic  Story 

II'  re  is  tlic  touch  of  the  arli;,l,  iicrvou.s,  brilh.inl, 
at  oncu  delicate  and  ntrong.  .  .  .  Every  spcec  h 
lives  and  glows."—  The  London  Times. 

LOVE  AND  THE 
SOUL  HUNTERS 

By  JOHN  OLIVlik   HOBBliS 

(Mrs.  Crait(lei 
A     NOVEL    which    is    considered    one    of 
the  most   successful   literary   achieve- 
ments of  this  gifted  author. 

•'Full  of  Daintiness  and  Sparkle" 

"  The  daintiness  and  sparkle  of  her  work  arc  indis 
|)iit.il)le." — Tkt  Nrtu  York  Timet. 

"  Kvcry  paee  is  rirli  in  tin 
haU-liKlits  and  sukkc^Iioti  . 
llie  pr.u  lisfd  as  the  instun  1 


met. 

V  little  touches,  the  little 
liii  h  ri-tlc-(  I  nr>l  so  niiu  li 
..ly  skiKiil  hand  "-  ////■ 


suKKcsl 
s  the 
.VVt«  }'ori  Tribune. 

"  Tlicre  is  hardly  a  page  that  docs  not  sparkle  with 
nt  Ic.isl  one  (lever  saying.  You  can  nut  skip  it  l)cc.ue;c 
you  read  with  enjoyment." — Morning  I'ott. 

timo.  Cloth.     343  i>tt%t*.     %t.f,o  pott-pald 
Funk  &  Wajjmlls  Company,  Puhs..  New  York 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

rilK  l.ll  KKAKV  I>lOKST  IS  in  receipt  of  the  lol- 
lowing  bonks  : 

"The  Anglo-."^axon  Century."  John  K.  Dos 
Fas.sos.    (G.  F.  I'litnam's  .Sons.,  $2.»5  net.) 

"The  Price  of  Freedom."— .Arthur  W.  March- 
mont.     (.New  Amsterdam  |{ook  Company,  $1.35.) 

"A  Prince  of  Sinners."  —  K.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heiin.     (Little,  Hrown  &  Co..  $1  50.; 

"German  Ambitions."-- "Viuiliins  sed  ..^vqiius." 
((;.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  |i  net,  1 

".\nne  Carniel." — Gwendolen  ()verton.  (The 
Mncmillan  Company,  $1.50. 1 

"Alton  Locke."- Charles  KinK''I«?y-  'J-  F-  Tay- 
lor it  Co..  in  2  volumes.) 

"Huddhist  India."— T.  \V.  Rhys  iJavids.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  .Sons,  $1.35  net.) 

"Mr.  Kcegati's  Elopement."— Winston  Churchill. 
(The  .Macmillan  Company,  $0.50.) 

"The  Master  of  Millions.' -  George  C.  Lorimer. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Flimflam,  Society  (iirl."  —  L.  josaphare  and 
Beatrice  Van  .Slope.  '  (A.  M.  Robertson,  ^.25) 

"Qua?stio  de  ,A(^na  et  Terra."--A  translation  of 
.•\iain  Campbell  W  Itite.    (Ginn  &  Co.) 

"How  Unldy  Won  the  County  Seat."— Charles 
Josiah  Adams.  (J.  S.  (Jgilvie  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  $0.50.) 

"Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem." 
—  Kdited  by  John  S.  Hillings.  (Houghton,  Jklifflin 
&  Co.,  2  vols",,  §4.50  net.) 

"The  Philippine  Islands.  1493-1803."— Edited  by 
Emma  H.  lilairand  laines  A.  Robertson.  Vol.  IV., 
1,76-1582.  (.Arthur  H.  Claik  Company,  Cleveland, 
<)..  in  5S  volumes.  $4  net  per  volume.)' 

"The  New  liilernational  Encyclopedia."  — Edited 
bv  D.miel  C.  Gilinan,  H.  T.  f'eck,  and  F.  Moore 
Colby.     Volume  X.     (Dodd,  .Mead  &  Co  ,  $5.) 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

Richard  Grant  White. 
Hy  Paul  Hamilton  Hay.nl. 
[This  was  written  in  1885,  a  year  before  the- 
author's  death.  The  manuscript  had  been  in  the- 
possession  of  the  poet's  son,  Wil'.iam  Hamilton. 
Hayne,  prior  to  its  publication  a  few  days  ago  in. 
7'/t<"  Indt'peHdfnt\. 

His  voice  I  had  not  heard,  nor  seen  his  face. 

Vet  have  I  marked  all  features  of  his  mind,— 

Their     stalwart     frankness    and     their    cultured 

grace,— 

.And  known  what  largess  he  has  left  mankind  ; 

Wise  thoughts,  pure  thoughts,  a  style  as  crystal 

clear 
As  the  still  waters  of  a  Zetland  mere. 

His  genius,  molded  in  a  form  unique, 
(Which  shuddered   at   the   touch  of  "Common- 
place "), 

Held  in  fair  wedlock,  goldenly  combined. 
Modern  forthrightness  with  a  charm  antique, 
A  strength  all  Saxon  and  a  depth  half  (ireek. 

.\nd  for  the  rest,  he  bore  his  spirit  high. 
Well-poised,  serene,  unwavering,  even  as  one 

Who,  tho  earth-bound,  would  rather  front  the  sky, 
-And  fiery  blazon  of  the  noonday  sun. 

Than  crouch  in  shades  of  cool  humility. 

While  the  great  Triumphs  of  the  world  sweep  by. 

He  kept  the  royal  ermine  of  his  pride 

.Stainless,--  for  his  that  fast-decreasing  clan. 
Wherein  the  Sage  and  Scholar  strives  to  lift 


Hawaii,    Samoa,    Tahiti 

Three  delightful  resorts,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  professional 
tourists.  The  enchanted  isles  of  the  mid-Pacific,  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Tahiti,  with  their  wealth  of  tropic  foliage,  their 
agreeable  temperature,  and  their  magnificent  scenery,  lie 
directly  in  the  pathway  of  the  ships  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  afford  opportunity  for  delightful  ocean 
tours,  the  voyaLre  beintr — in  the  laniruaire  of  Stoddard,  the 
famous  lecturer — "like  drifting  to  I^iradise  on  an  even 
keel." 

.Send    for  descriptive  printed  matter,    «' A  Trip   to   Hawaii,"    "Tahiti   the   (ioldcn," 
Hiui  "  Talota  Samoa,"    10  tents  each. 


K.  F.  BURNETT.  G.  K    A. 


Oceanic    Steamship,    Company 


American  and  Australian  Line 
427    BROADWAY.    NEW    YORK 


Line  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Around  the  World. 


Readers  of  Tin:  Liteiuuv  IMi.kht  arc  a«k<d  l<-  iP.-Dtion  the  publication  '.lien  «ritiiiK'  to  mh  HrlisHrs. 
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Above  our  reckless  age's  sordid  drift.— 
Above  its  shallow  scorn,  or  furious  ban, — 

Those  courtly  virtues  only  fools  deinle. 
Which  stamp  the  heaven-elected  Cientlenian. 

Well  were  his  nature  and  his  toils  allied,  — 
Large  both  and  liberal  !— 'tis  no  marvel  then. 

He  walked  in  such  security  of  ease 
Through    Shakspeare's  world  of  nionarchs  .ir.i 
great  men, — 

A  kingl)-  Realm  he  loved  and  magnified. 

Ah,  in  that  heavenly  Country  over  seas,  — 
We  wot  not  of,  all  shadow-wreathed  and  dim, 

I  trust  -Care  not  its  mansions  manifold  ?)  — 
I  trust  a  happy  Home  remains  for  him. 

Wherein  the  wise  Grammarians  born  of  old, 
Scholars  and  I'oets,  and  bright  souls  of  mark. 
Who  starred  the  blackness  of  the  ancient  Dark, 

May  chorus  welcome  to  the  nightless  lands,— 
And  foremost  there  (upon  his  smiling  face, 
The  softened  sweetness  of  that  sacred  place). 

His  Master  Shakespeare,  with  warm,  outstretched 
hands ! 


PERSONALS. 

Uescendiints  of  Hiawatha.  Xew  York  re- 
cently witnessed  a  "Hiawatha"  opera,  in  which 
real  Indians  took  the  leading  roles  and  the  melo- 
dies of  which  were  based  upon  Indian  folk-song. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Yotttli's  Companion,  the 
story  is  told  of  the  affection  existing  between  the 
poet  and  his  Indian  friends.    We  quote  as  follows  : 

"Longfellow's  special  friend,  from  whom  he 
heard  the  Indian  stories,  was  Bukwujjinene.  A 
few  years  ago  the  old  chief  planned  to  visit  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge,  but  just  as  he  was  ready  to 
start  he  was  taken  ill. 

"When  he  realized  that  he  was  about  to  die,  he 
called  his  nephew,  Kabaoosa,  and  his  grandson, 
Wabaunosa,  and  told  th-em  to  go  to  the  home  of 
the  poet  and  invite  Longfellow's  daughters  to 
visit  the  scenes  on  Lake  Huron,  which  their  father 
knew  so  well.  The  chief  gave  his  kinsmen  a  for- 
mal invitation  written  with  a  hot  iron  on  a  square 
of  birch  bark.    Translated  into  English,  it  ran  : 

"T.,adies.  We  loved  your  f.-ither.  His  memory 
will  alwaj-s  live  in  our  hearts,  and  his  kindness 
will  never  die.  Will  you  be  so  kind,  you  and  your 
husbands,  as  to  come  and  visit  us  in  our  own 
country,  and  live  with  us  in  our  teepees  for  a 
little  while  in  the  island  of  Hiawatha,  in  the  land 
of  the  Ojibwaj's,  to  see  the  remainder  of  the  In- 
dians with  whom  your  father  lived,  and  about 
whom  he  has  written  so  beautifully,  and  to  camp 
together  as  our  parents  did.  '  Kabaoosa. 

Wabaunosa. 
In  the  moon  of  crusts  on  the  snow. 

"The  two  Indians  went  to  Cambridge,  visited 
the  Longfellow  house  and  presented  the  invitation 
to  Longfellow's  daughters.  Thej-  sat  in  the  chair 
where  the  poet  sa',  and  wrote  with  the  pen  he  had 


Compounded  twice   a  year  on  all 

amounts  from  %\  up. 
ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  STRONG, 

CONSERVATIVE  MANAGEMENT 
ASSETS  OVER  $1,250,000 
VOU    CAN 

BANK    BY    MAIL 

Open  an  account  to-day,  or 

SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

GARFIELD  SAVINGS  BANK 

"The  Colonial"       CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Money 
Makes 


Money 


if  carefully  invested.  Our 
Guaranteed  Five  Per  Cent 
20-Year  Endowment  Bonds 
enable  you  to  draw  out  money 
in  your  life-time. 


Twice  the  Amount  of   Policy 
f^turned  if  you  live  20  years. 


Write  for  Particulars.  Depl.    R 


THE    PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  HOMB  OFFICE,  Newark,  N.  J. 


L^ompactness 
^ase  of  operation 
perfect  alignnient 
Risible  writing 
^all  bearing 


Five  Keys  to  Business  Success 


The 


Bar-Lock  Typewriter 

has  every  advantage  possessed 
by  any  otiier  macliine,  and 
several  improvements  to  be 
found  nowhere  else.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

Columbia  Typewriter  Mfg.  Co. 

49  West  116th  St.,  New  York 


What  is 
Da  u  s ' 

TO  PROVE 


TIP-TOP  ? 


that  Daus'  "  Tip-Top  " 
Duplicator  i.s   the  best, 
simplest,  and  cheapest  device  for  making 

100  copies  from  Pen-written 

and   50    copies    fronn    Type- 

w^ritten  original 

we  are  willing  to  send   a  complete    Duplicator  witK- 
out  deposit,  on  10  days'  tria'. 

No  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  washing,  no  press, 
■lo  printer's  ink  The  product  of  23  years'  experience  in 
Duplicators.  Price  for  complete  apparatus,  size  No.  i, 
#7.50,  subject  to  the  trade  discount  of  33 '  ,:?,  or  $5. 00  net. 


FELIX  E.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO..  Daus  Building.  Ill  Johi\  St.,  New  York 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
'    IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

^U^  will  demonstrate  its  advantages. 

_  .Send  for  samples  of  writing;,  with  prices,  etc.     Largest  and  most  com- 

[l^kj^     plate  stock  of  second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  in  the  trade.     Machines- 
"       shipped,  privilege  of  inspection. 

TITLE  TO  EVERY  MACHINE  GUARANTEED. 

..lol.iv  Slr-.et.  Xew  York.  124  LaSalle  Street.  Diiiat'".  %\%  North  Xintli  Street,  St.  Louis. 

38  Broniflelfl  Street,  lioston.  817  Wyandotte  St.,  Kan.sa.x  City.      536  California  Street,  San  Franc-i.^co- 


KLIPS 


Write  for  Price  List. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


AUTHORS!  ?;r;, 

of  MSS.  Circular  D 


V.  Y.  Bureau  of  Revision,  fst'd.  ;8!>0.  Unique 
.'^ition  and  success.  Revision  and  criticism 
1)U.  TITUS  M.  COAN.  70  5th  Ave..  N.  Y .  Ci*y 


Readers  ot  The  Literart  Digkst  arf>  asKed  to  mention  the  publication  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Mothers  and   fathers 
you  realize  that  in  c 
to    maintain    the    pei 
health    of   your  childnii. 
they     must     rec 
proper      proportions      of 
neat,   bone    and    muscle- 
malcini^    and    nerve    and 
brain-building  food? 


Shredded 

Whole  Wheat   Biscuit 

contains  all  these  food  properties  in  correct  proportion. 
In  providinR  it,  you  are  supplying:  a  food  that  properly 
ami  r  ciinplrtfly  nf)uri>-h(-s  iht-  «hiili-  body  :iml  that 
will  make  men  and  uomen  with  .sound  teeth, 
stron);  bones,  firm  flesh,  ela.<<tic  muscles  and 
{{uod  nerve  and  brain  power. 

Buy  It  ol  Your  Grocer. 

Send  for  "The  Vital  Qucslion"  (Cook  Rook,  illus* 
trated  in  colors)  FREE.     Address 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


ORIOLE 

Go-Basket 

CAN  BE  WHEELED 
OR  CARRIED 

A    boon  to  Mothfr  -  a 

1.  II. lit  i.>  lialjv.  Tukt-N 

!■•'     IMuee      of     1  iir. 

rliice.        <;  o  -  <'  u  r  I  , 

J  u  III  per,     mid     Illicli 

<,hulr.      May   b.-  cIikiikk! 

from  one  to    thi-  otlitr  in 

three    8e<-<iii(lH   without    rciiiovinn 

Baby.       Has    niblH-T-tirfd    wheels, 

weighs  only  seven  poiiiKJs,  Klinple 

ancfperfect  in  coiistru<Mioii.   Kasier 

to  whfil,  coHts  niiieh  lf««  tlinn  (io- 

Cai't    of   Raiiie   qiiulity,    takt-s    lesH 

room,   1»  m<ire  styli-h.      Kjisler   to 

carry    liahy    In    Oriole    (iii.Ita.sket 

than  in  arms.     Can   be  held   in  lap 

without  Boiliii^r  clothes.       With    it 

Mamma    aim    Hahy   nn   viiitini;, 

traveling,  sho|>|iiiik'.  Oil  str«it  ears. 

"levators.    Hiiywhere      both    an' 

coinfortAhle.Hiu)  thi'lrelot)H*H 

are    always  neat  Khil   fliaii. 

When  carried  the  wheels  are 

invisible.      IJsctl    cither    way 

Itaby  is  aTwavs  peiffi-ily  t.r. 

ml  re.    Holentillcally  cm  reel. 

Endorsed  by  leading 
phyaicidiiH. 

KttOKI.KT  rilEK.  Tells  how  to 
»ecur<!  an  Oriole  (io  Iliu.ket  <,'.  O.  I)., 
with  privtIeKe  of  examination. 

Withrow  Manufacturing  Comp'y 

69  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


INVENTIONS 

Patented  and  Sold. 

Hipli  f^iadc  sciciitidc  work.    Scud  for  OUT 

booklet.    W'c  know  liow  to  make 

in\  ciitions  j);iy. 

Patent     Dovolopmont    Co.    of     Amorlca, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 
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used  to  write  Hiawatha.'  The  ladies  nccepteii 
the  invitation,  auJ  visited  the  Ojibways  that  sum- 
mer." 

When  tlio  I'reiiident  TrHinps.  —  Washington, 
people  often  wonder,  says  a  writer  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Sutiiriijy  Ei't'tiittf^  J\tsl,  why  in  their  nu- 
merous outings  along  the  suburban  roads,  they 
never  meet  President  Koosevelt  except  on  horse- 
back or  in  a  carriage.  It  is  said  that  the  President 
never  starts  from  the  White  House  afoot ;  o; 
course  he  takes  long  walking  tratnps  whenever 
he  can.  "Stories  are  told  of  how  he  returns,  his 
shoesand  clothing  giving  unmistakable  evidence 
of  a  long  and  vigorous  tramp."  The  writer  con- 
tinues : 

"When  determined  on  a  long  walk  he  is  driven 
to  some  point  in  the  wooded  environs  of  the  city, 
where,  after  dismissing  the  driver,  he  disappears, 
returning  many  hours  later,  sometimes  with  dust, 
cobwebs,  grass-stains,  and  forest  mold  from  head 
to  foot. 

"Dr.  Gifford  Pinchot  and  other  scientists  who 
sometimes  accompany  the  President  can  readily 
e.xplain  why  eager  carriage  riders  never  enjoy 
meeting  him.  It  is  simply  because  he  strikes 
right  out  through  the  wooJs  and  across  fields 
turning  aside  from  every  beaten  palli.  There  is 
scarcely  any  p.-irt  of  the  beautiful  woodlands 
within  a  day's  tramp  from  the  White  House  with 
which  the  President  has  not  already  become  fa- 
miliar. With  special  particularity  he  has  located 
many  fine  springs.  These  halting-places  for  re- 
freshing drinks  have  proved  the  salvation  of  sev- 
eral statesmen  who  in  rash  moments  have  put 
themselves  in  tlie  way  to  be  invited  to  share  a 
walking  trip  with  the  President.  To  bolt  straight 
up  a  hill  thick  with  laurel  and  hazel  underbrush 
and  tangled  with  wild  blackberry  vines  is  a  trying 
ordeal,  particularly  for  men  unaccustomed  to  ex- 
ercise." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Notliini;  but  Money.— Hk  :  "Worth  half  a  mil- 
lion, isn't  he?" 

SHE:  "Yes;  but  otherwise  he's  worthless." — 
Puck. 

Handicapped. — "  But  if  the  professor  is  so 
absent-minded  that  he  can't  remember  his  own 
name,  why  doesn't  he  write  it  on  a  slip  of  paper 
and  carry  it  with  him?" 

"He  tried  that,  but  he  found  that  he  couldn't 
read  his  own  writing." — Hrooklyn  Life. 

MlMunderstoofl.  FIRST  Lawyi  K  :  "Well,  I've 
just  made  a  fortune." 

Skco.s'U  I^awvkk  :  "Whose  was  \\.'i"-LiJe. 

Some  Letters  of  IntriMliicf Ion.  — This  will  in- 
troduce my  chauflFeur,  who  is  leaving  me  for  a 
little  much-needed  rest.  He  is  a  good  man  in 
every  respect.  While  in  my  employ,  he  ran  over 
two  or  three  ordinary  people  every  day  and 
smashed  no  end  of  vehicles  of  every  description. 
Hut  such  was  his  devotion  to  my   best   interests 


UT,  4M  Un  IM  tTMIT. 


■«  nil,  1. 1. 1. 


".o-r^ej^llu^f!  Thompson's   Eye  Water 


Why 


''Steel"   Office 
Equipment  7 

Kri.iiisL-  It  mi.iiiis  your  in- 
Icic^ts  aiul  preserves  the 
pe.ice  in  yourestablislinieiit 
by  protecting  all  papers 
aiul  dociiiik'nts  from  fire, 
water,  iliist,  mice,  rats, 
germs,  etc.  Our  Metal 
Furniture  (Kiiing  Cabinets, 
^^^^^^^_s  Call!  indexes,  Desks  aiul 
/^^^^^^B      Tables)  "Armor 

^-  IHnferested  write  for  particulars 

Tho  Bor0or  Mfg.  Co.,    Canton,   Ohio, 


II.  »l   d.-pitrlii 
'i.>liliil|.'i,  .liKiiif.'.l.      Nrrv.'.  r.tMn.lni.  I.'.l.     S|'l<'i..ll,l  hr»llb. 
llv.r  •.■.•.(«>(l(.nll,-iit».     (Mx.l  rc-f.T.ii,  .-.,     I"  lUII.'ti.."  ..r  ,  han(t« 
<■!  .  ihiinl.',  .  i,tM...|  .  iirr.)      Writ.-  f.r  IKMIK  2aA.  FKEE,  rua. 
I»>rl>  ..f  iiAny  klil'Ti'.llliir  tax..       A.l.lr. », 

DR.  HAYES,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Reader*  of  Thb  LrrERART  Diour  are  asked  to  mention  tho  publication  when  writing  to  adverMsera. 
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Ideal  Boilers  and 
American  Radiators 


guar  an  tee  every- 
thing that  can 
be  desired  in  the 
right  warming  of 
the  home  by 

Hot  Water 
or  Steam 

ensuring  pure, 
freshly  warmed 
indoor  temper- 
a  t  u  r  e  in  all 
weather. 

They  produce  the  truest  home  comfort 
and  convenience,  relieve  the  household  of 
dirt  and  drudgery  and  pay  for  themselves 
in  fuel  economy  and  absence  of  repairs. 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  3-room  cottages  to 
90-room  public  buildings,  etc.  Send  for 
valuable  booklet. 

Buy  now  at  Summer  prices. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  to  heat  YOUR  home. 

j\.^\EKICAXpADIATQR(;.OA\PANY 


Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Dept.  H 
CHICAGO 


^Ss  c9)  CSS  ^SS  ^SS  CSS  CffiB 


"Fish  from  the  Porch." 

NOT  quite — the  limpid  lake  at  Dixville 
Notch,  alive  with  trout,  is  some  200 
yards  from  the  porch  of  THE  BAL- 
SAMS.   Trout,  ducks,  partridges,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  and  deer  in  season,  and  rest,  health, 
and  the  best  society  all  the  time. 

Write  for  booklet  with  fine  views  of  the 
glorious  mountain  scenerj-.  Perfect  relief 
from  hay-fever. 

THE    BALSAMS 

DlxvlIle   Notch.  N.  H.  (White  Mts.) 

CHAS.  H.  GOULD,  Manager 

Open    June    27    to    October  S 


Don't   leave  comfort,    con- 
venience and  order  at  home 
when  you  travel.      Take 
them  along    by    packing 
your  clothes  in  a 

Stallman 
DrcsscrTrunk 

Built  like  a  dresser.  Ever\'thiiig  \ou  w.int  when 
and  where  you  want  it.  Keeps  g.irments  in  perfect 
condition.  Simplificspackingandunpacking,  elim- 
inates re-packing.  Strongest,  roomiest,  most  con- 
venient trunk  m.idc  and  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  style.  SentC.O.D.  privilegeexamination. 

.^cn,l  tud-ccnt  atamp  fi>r  booklcl. 
P.  A.  Stallman.    1  W.  Spnog  Surel.Columbu.'t,  O. 


HAY  FEVER  and  ASTHMA 

FREE 
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that  he  almost  always  escaped  unrecognized.  He 
is  absolutely  reckless  in  his  profession,  and  any 
wealthy  man  wishing  to  have  some  good  sport 
will  find  him  invaluable.— A.  SLASHKK. 

1  can  cordially  recommend  the  bearer  as  a  com- 
petent cook  and  fine  laundress.  She  is  williny; 
and  obliging,  and  perfect  in  any  way.  She  was  in 
my  employ  from  four  o'clock  .Saturday  afternoon 
to  eight  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  -  Mrs.  I'OTTS.— 
Life. 

Cfimpletely  Out.— "I  was  looking  for  you  and 
your  automobile  yesterday  on  the  speedway,  but 
you  weren't  out,  were  you  .'" 

"Huh!  I  was  out  three  different  ways.  First  I 
was  out  in  it,  then  I  was  out  of  it,  and  when  it 
finally  struck  a  tree  and  blew  up  I  was  out  on  it 
about  $<x)o."— The  Philadelphia  Lt-di;^er. 


Dliikelsplelrrs. — Yen  ve  ged  vot  ve  vaut  ve 
chenerally  doan'd  vant  id. 

Knowledge  is  ven  ve  learn  to  forget  dings  dot 
doan'd  do  us  any  goot. 

Efery  man  dot  is  approachable  vas  nod  touch- 
able. 

I  know  a  man  dot  reads  all  der  latest  novels 
und  sdill  eats  pie  mit  a  knife. 

Der  viskey  uf  to-day  is  der  headache  uf  to- 
morrow. 

Be  goot  und  you  vill  be  habby,  bud  you  von't 
ged  your  name  in  der  papers  fery  often. 

Vun  reason  ve  doan'd  like  der  man  dot  talks 
abouid  himself,  is  because  ve  dink  he  should  be 
talking  abouid  us. 

Money  ain'd  eferyding  in  dis  vorld,  bud  id  takes 
a  man  mit  money  to  belief  so. 

A  literary  sneerer  is  a  man  dot  tried  to  do  vot 
he  sneers  ad  und  bit  his  tongue. 

— Geokge  V.  HOB.AKT,  in  The  Book  of  the 
Royal  Blue. 


Cominof  Events. 


July  1-2.— Convention  of  the  International  Piano 
Teachers  and  Plavers'  Society,  at  New  York 
City. 

July  4. — Convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Leather 
Workers'  Union  of  America,  at  Lynn,  Mass. 

July  6-to. — Convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Boston. 

July  7.— Negroes'  National  Convention,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

National  Negro   Suffrage  Convention,  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

July  8-11. — Convention  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  at  Omaha,  Nebr. 


The  Finest 
Toilet  Soap 

Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap  will  out- 
wear two  or  three  cakes  of 
ordinary  "highly  perfumed" 
soaps.  It  sweetens  and  beauti- 
fies the  skin  and  contains 
enough  pure  sulphur  to  make  it 
a  specific  for  skin  diseases. 
Refuse  any  substitute  for 

Glenn's 
SulphurSoap 


25c.  a  cake  at  all  drug  stores  or  mailed 
for  30c.  by  The  Charles  N.  Crittenton 
Co.,   113   Fulton   Strtet,   New  York. 


Buy  "Soo"   Real   Estate   Now-^ 

And  Make  Money 
Property   Values    Are   To    Be   Increased    Wonderfully 


A  few  of  the  many  Ulills  (Brown  Stone  Buildings)  and  Si.  Mary's  River. 

We  will  sell  a  choice  lot,  sire  38  x  105  ft.  to  lane,  in  our  Highland  Park  addition,  beautifully  located  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  overlooking  St.  Mary's  River,  on  our  easy  payment  plan  of  jtio  down  and  $b  per  month. 

Mark  our  exceptionally  liberal  terms  to  purchasers.  In  case  of  sickness  or  loss  of  employment,  we  will  grant 
extensions  and  safeguard  your  equity  ;  or.  if  you  should  die  after  one  year's  payments  have  been  made,  wc  will 
deed  the  property  with  clear  title  to  your  estate  or  heirs. 

If,  by  the  .spring  of  1904,  lots  similar  to  tlie  one  you  buy  are  not  selling  for  $250  each  or  more,  we  agree  to 
return  the  money  you  have  paid,  with  6  per  cent,  interest,  on  your  request. 

Any  one  who  buys  a  lot  of  us  and  who  visits  the  Soo  within  two  years  from  date  of  purchase,  and  is  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  investment,  can  have  the  money  paid  returned  in  full  with  6  per  cent,  interest  for  the  fufl 
time  invested. 

At  present  we  are  selling  these  lots  for  only  $200  each,  but  they  are  worth  more  and  on  Septemlier  ist  prices  will 
be  advanced  to  $225  each.  Take  advantage  of  this  gain  now.  Send  without  delay  or  this  choice  tract  will  be  sold 
out.     -All  orders  entered  in  rotation  as  received. 

Highland  Park  has  graded  streets,  shade  trees,  and  strict  building  restrictions,  and  is  only  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  center  of  die  city  by  direct  street.     It  promises  to  fully  triple  in  value  by  1905. 

The  Soo's  Wonderful  Growth  and   Prospects 

In  1893  it  was  a  village  of  2,000  people — comparatively  un- 
known and  with  no  large  industries.  In  igoo  it  had  grown  to 
5,000  and  had  5  manufacturing  plants,  employing  500  hands,  and 
Real  Estate  values  assessed  at  )?i, 700,000.  Now,  1903,  it  has 
over  18,000  inhabitants,  20  immense  industrial  plants,  employing 
5,000  people,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $2,500,000,  and  an  assessed 
Real  Estate  value  of  $7,000,000  (willi  bulk  of  large  industries 
exempt  from  taxation).  This  great  increase  has  been  mainly 
made  in  the  past  18  months,  through  the  gigantic  enterprises  de- 
veloped by  the  "Allied  Companies  "  (capitalized  at  $117,000,000), 
and  when  the  further  developments  now  planned  by  this  great 
Company  are  completed,  employment  will  be  given  to  over  25,000 
people,  which  indicates  that  our  city  will  have  a  population  of 
more  than  100,000,  making  it  a  powerful  industrial  center,  and 
providing  numberless  opportunities  for  the  making  of  fortunes, 
and  assuring  an  immense  increase  in  Real  Estate  values. 

All  this  remarkable  growth  is  the  result  of  actual  industrial  requirements.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  speculative 
"  Boom  "  element  about  it  and  everything  is  being  done  on  permanent  basis.  500  houses  were  built  here  last 
year  and  more  than  tliat  will  be  built  this  year.     Fortunes  will  be  made  in  Soo  Real  Estate  within  the  next  few  years. 

C^IIT  **  Srjr>  RnnlfQ*'  T^f****  Our  illustrated  books  describe  this  great  city,  its  environs,  its  won- 
^'^  »JL»U    &#(JUIVa        K.  ICC    derful  growth  and  prospects  for  the  future.     They  explain  our  plan 

and  tell  just  the  things  about  the  Soo  that  the  investor,  laborer,  home-seeker,  or  business  man  wants  to  know. 
These  interesting  books  and  other  literature  about  the  Soo  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  interested.  Write  to-day  ! 
Don't  put  it  off.    Don't  let  this  great  opportunity  slip  by. 

REFERENCES : 

Itnperial  Bank  of  Canada,  here. 
Central  Savings  Bank,  .Soo,  Mich0 
Dun's  or  Bradstreet's. 


■\X.  "Soo"  Loci 
),()09  vt'ssel.s  pa: 


roun-h 
iiiajy 


'Bhe  Wilcox  -  Eldridge  Co.,  Ltd. 

Box  901.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont. 


Hutchirvs  Horizontal 

Roller  Swing 

Absolutely  new,  better  than  an  electric  fan 
in  hot  weather.  Operates  as  easy  as 
a  Rocking  °  Chair.  Delightful  motion. 
Guaranteed  not  to  make  you  .sick. 

Special  Discount  on  First  Swing  to  Introduce  Where 
we  Have  no  Agent. 

Local  Agents  Wanted,  fe'r'ritor;': 


Travelers  wanted  to  carry  as  a  side  line, 
one-pound  aluminum  model  furnished. 


Handsome 
Address 


HUTCHINS  ROLLER  SWING  CO..  Box  105,  Alton. 


\Ridei*  Agents  Wanted 

i  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  lilovf  Ip 

'03MO(lelShighgrade$9to$|5 

1901  &  '02  Models,  best  makes  $7  to  $10 
\SOO    2MD  -  HAND     WHEELS 

lal  I  makes  and  models  fiood  as  new  *:jtoif>». 
I     Great  Factory  Clearhii/  Sale.    Vfv  ship 

Ion  approval  and  10  day's  trial 

twitlii.iit  a  C'lit  in  (i<lnnirr. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE taMngoTdera 
Ifor  us.  Write  at  once  for  bnniain  lint  and 
rour wonderful  special  offer  toatffnts. 
•Tires,  equipmcMt,  sundries,  half  price. 
'automobiles  Bargains  in 
ond  hand  Autos  and  Jlotor  Cvrles.  All  makes 
and>tyles.    If  interested  write  for  Aut'imobile  Catalogue. 


MEAD  GYGLE  COMPANY,  "  " 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STOP    FORGETTING! 

'You  can  by  taking  th«  Uicksoni 
Method   by  Alail. 

Sim  pie,  inexpensive,  easily  acquired. 
*C'asc»  l»u!,lii*-H«  capacil.v  and  social  I 
eslige  tjy  ^ivinK  an  alert,  ready 
memory  for  names,  faces,  and 
details   of  business  and  study. 
Develops  ulll,  capacity  fur  thought, 
concentration.      Personally  con- I 
ducted    by    Prof.    Dickson,    of  I 
rCliicaiio  Auditorium  Conserva/-! 
rtory     and    University    of   Notre  | 
'  Dame.  KKKE  booklet  and  trial  copy- 
'^riylded  lessmu 

THE  DICKSOX  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY 
^1  TbeAaditorlum,     •      -     Chicago,  lilloob.  I 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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You 

Can't 

Mar 

Your 

Floor 


with  heel  marks 
or  scratches  of  any 
kind  if  Johnson's 
I'repared    Wax   is 

on  it.      Why  run  any  risks  using  substitutes 

when 

Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax 

is  noted  for  its  wood  preserving  and  finish- 
ing properties,  its  economy  and  ease  of  ap- 
plication ? 

It's  the  Standard  Floor  Polish 
of  the  World 

CpCr^  I  A  I  Send  us  the  name  of  your  paint  or 
*^*^^  *'»*-•  drug  dealer  who  does  not  handle 
our  wax,  tORether  with  ten  cents  coin  or  stamps  to  par- 
tially pay  posttge  and  packing,  and  we  will  forward 
you  one  can  of  wax  (retail  value  30  cents)  sufiScient  to 
iinish  one  small  floor. 

QPMT  PDPP  Valuable  booklet,  "The 
*5l--l^  »  nVl-«I-«  Proper  Treatment  for 
Hardwood  Floors."  If  interested  in  hardwood  floors 
ask  for  catalogue  showing  new  designs.  Our  floors  can 
be  easily  laid  over  old  floors  by  any  good  carpenter. 

S.C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

RACINE,  WIS. 

"The  Hardwood  Floor  Authorities" 


Charcoal 

is  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 
stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  Is 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

FREE— Ono  full  Hi/.o  25f.  box,  mailed 
oiico  only;  upon  receipt  of  2o.  Htamp. 

A.  J.  Dltntan,  41  Amior  Houmo,  M.  Y. 


NORDRACH ) 

A  Place  of  Rest  in  Southern 
Catskills.     I'lire  :iir  and  water. 

Receives  those  siilTerini;  from  Insom- 
nia, Mal-assimilatioii,  Neuralgia,  Dys- 
pepsia and  f  joiit.  Vapoi ,  Spragiic,  Nau- 
i\ein),  Hot  Air,  Hkclric  and  Mineial 
Batiis,  Milk  Diet,  Weir  Mitchell  method. 

Pool,  Billiards,  Bowling  and  Tennis. 

From  three  to  four  pouiuls  a  week 
are  gained  by  Nordrach  mcthpds. 

Write  to  Dk.  A.  Judson  Bhneoict, 
Medical  Director,  for  information  and 
p.iin|iiilct.      Box   240. 

TU^     ♦*  \I^-.J -^  ^U  **    I'hoenicla.  Ulster 

1  ne     INoraracn     co.  New  York 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


June  15. — I'ri nee  Peter  Kar:l^;e<)r^;evl•,cil  i-.c  noM-ii 
King  of  Set  via  at  a  joint  ineeiinn  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Skuptschitiaat  Helyradc  ;  he  accepts 
the  crosvn  under  eondition  that  the  murder 
ers  of  the  King  and  Oueen  be  exiled. 

June  iQ. — The  British  Minister  to  Servia  is  in- 
structed to  withdraw  from  Belgrade  for 
some  time,  on  the  arrival  thereof  King  Pe- 
ter, anil  in  the  mean  while  not  to  recognize 
the  new  government. 

June  21  Promotions  of  the  militarj-  deputation 
to  King  Peter  are  announcAl  ;  they  include 
several  of  the  palace  conspirators. 

Orm-K    KOKKICN   Nkws. 

June  IS. — The  Kmpress-Dowager  of  China  re- 
ceives Rear-Admiral  Kvans  at  Peking. 

June  16.— The  Hungarian  Cabinet  resigns. 

The  French  budget  for  1904  shows  a  large  defi- 
cit. 

The  Reichstag  elections  are  held  throughout 
Germany  ;  the  Socialists  show  great  gains. 

Mexico  pays  the  award  in  the  Pious  Fund  case. 

Prince  NViosofT  is  appointed  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  Bessarabia,  Russia. 

June  17. — China  abandons  the  idea  of  transfer- 
ring the  commercial  t  reaty  negotiations  from 
Shanghai  to  Peking,  in  con.sequence  of  the 
American  and  Japanese  protests. 
General  Rolando,  with  an  army  of  2,000,  pro- 
claims himself  chief  of  a  new  revolution 
against  President  Castro,  of  Venezuela. 
.Another  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made  by  the 
Liberals  to  induce  the  British  Government  to 
disclose  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  nnperial 
reciprocity. 

June  i8.— Austria  and  Chile  officially  announce 
that  they  will  be  represented  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition. 

June  19.— Japan  makes  a  formal  demand  at  Pe- 
king for  the  opening  of  Mukden  and  Tai  Tung 
Chow  to  foreign  trade. 

June  20. — Herbert  Vaughan.  Cardinal  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  dies  in  London. 

The  sentiment  in  Bogota  is  reported  to  be 
changing  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Canal  treaty. 

G.  Z.  Zoubikov,  a  Russian  Buddhist,  returns 
from  Tibet,  where  lie  lived  for  one  year. 

June  21.— The  King  of  Italy  accepts  the  resigna- 
tions of  Ministers  Gioiitti  and  Bottolo;  the 
rest  of  the  ministry  is  to  remain. 

Riots  occur  in  several  French  towns  between 
the  Cl«#icals  and  anti-Clericals. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Vienna  Zeit  states 
that  he  has  learned  that  von  Plehve,  the 
Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  had  pre- 
pared and  manageil  tlie  Kisliineff  massacre 

Domestic. 

TlIK  Post-Offick  Sc.^ndm.s. 

June  17.  — First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Bristow's  report  on  the  inquiry  into  condi- 
tions in  the  Washington  Post-oflfice  is  made 
public. 
JamesT.  Metcalf,  superintendent  of  the  money 
order  division  of  the  Post-office  Department, 
is  dismissed  for  indiscretion  in  awarding  a 
printing  contract. 

TiiK  Flood  Situation. 

June  I?. — Five  hundred  iiersons  are  drowned  by 
a  cloudburst  at  Heppner,  Ore. 

June  18.  Thousands  of  acres  of  Louisiana  cotton 
land  are  flooded  and  thousands  of  persons 
made  destitute  by  the  breaking  of  a  levee. 


r PARTNER  WANTED' 
in  a  well  cstahlislied  ("hitago  Real  Kstate 
and  Financial  Mail  Order  Husine.ss.  Es- 
tal)lished  1  5  years.  Very  profitable  and 
steadily  increa.sing.  l'l\|)crience  not 
necessary.  52,500  ref|uirc(l  for  half  in- 
terest. For  j)articiilars  .iddress  J.  N.  R. 
Sth  floor,  200  Monroe   St.,  Chicago,  111' 
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Pears' 

It  is  a  wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's  ;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap  ?  Im- 
perfectly made ;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap? 
Pears'. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


WILLIAMS 


SHAVING 

STICK 


I 


It's  So  Convenient 

No  cup  needed. 

Just  wet  your  face,  rub  on  a  little 
soap,  work  up  a  big,  creamy  lather 
with  your  brush  and  you'll  shave 
with   ease   and   pleasure. 

Nothing  like  it. 

Willi,,,,,,'    SI,a,,„J   Slick   tM   1.,   ail   ,lr„^g„l,.      !ic. 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  QlastonlHiry,  Conn. 
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'^Ceriu'si"!  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

IiAadt*rH  of  Thc  I.itkha 


Viiliiabli!  lJi>i)k  on  Pnlcntu  l-'rei'.  TfllH  luiw  to  Borure 
t)i<  III  lit  lowrtiHt.  IIiiw  toSi'll  u  I'litt'iit.anil  Whntto  Iii- 
1' lit  l<ir  I'rMtil,     (iivi'H  IM.ThHiiii  ill  inoviiiiiitH,  iiivulu 

I  .il.lf  to  lin.  itt^rH.     Nk.w  HiiiiK  I'm  k  tnull  who  wrltf. 

!  O'Meara  &  Brock.  Patent  A't)S..  614  11th  St..  Wash.  D.  C. 

nv  DioiwT  arf«  aHlovl  to  mention  tl.iv  publication  when 


WAIVTPn Acti.c,    educated    men    of 
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eiue,  references.  DoDK,  Mead  &  Co.,  New'V  ork. 
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June  15. -A  delegati->n    from  the  order  of    H'nai 
B'rith  calls  on   President   Roosevelt  and  dis- 
cusses the  Kiiihineff  massacre. 
Sir  (.'hentunj:  Lian^r-Chenji,  the  new  Chinese 
Slinister,  is  presented  toPres;dent  Roosevelt. 

June  16.  — The  miners"  convention,  at  Scranton. 
indorses  its  representatives  on  the  Hoard  of 
Conciliation  and  adjourns,  after  hearing 
from  the  operators  that  this  was  satisfactory. 

The  President  visits  Charlottesville,  and 
speaks  at  the  commencement  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

Georsria  cotton-mill«  shut  doMrn  because  of  the 
high  price  of  cotton. 

June  17.— The  Junirer  Mannerchor,  of  Philadel- 
phia, wins  the  Kaiser  prize  at  the  Sangerfest 
at  lialtimore. 
Attorney-General  Knox  confers  with  United 
States  Attorney  Reese  over  the  peonage 
cases  in  Alabama. 

June  18.— An  injunction  is  granted  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Chancery  Court  restraining  the  Navy 
Department  from  launching  the  cruiser  Ga/- 
ves/on,  at  Richmond. 

June  19.— The  cruiser  Cliatljiwoga  is  seized  by 
the  sheriff  at  Klizabeth  on  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  Shipbuilding  yard. 
The  President  and  the  Cabinet  approve  launch- 
ing the  cruiser  Gaivfs/on  despite  the  injunct- 
ion issued  by  the   Virginia  Chancery  Court. 

June  21. —The  strike  in  the  T^owell  cotton-mills  is 
settled. 
A  letter  from  Cap.  John  J.  I'ershing  to  a  friend 
in  the  War  Department,  describing  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Moro  forts  on  Lake  Lanao,  is 
made  public. 


CHESS. 

JAU  communications  for  this  I>epartment  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  839. 

First  Prize  "King-in-the-Comer  "  Tourney. 

By  The  Rev.  Roger  J.  Wright. 

Black-  Five  Pieces. 


White — Eight  Pieces. 

kiK4Q;  P1PP4;  Rb6;  p4p2;P3q3;8; 
«  ;  7  B. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

In  this  Tourney,  second  and  third  iex  cequo)  to 
G.  Heathcote  and  R.  G.  Thompson  ;  fourth,  C.  V. 
Berry  ;  fifth  and  seventh,  A.  F.  Mackenzie  ;  sixth, 
the  Rev.  J.  Jespersen. 


Idle  Money  . 
Won't  Grow. 
We  Pay  You 


5 


% 


YOtJR  funds  are  actively  employed— loaned  and 
reloaiied    on   hitrh-class   Keal    Estate— always 
under  New  York  IJankin;;  Dept.  supervision. 
After  10  years'  growth  we  have  a 

Capital  of    .  .        $1,100,000 

AsselBof      .        .        .        «l,(i(»O,000 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  3^  or  I  per  cent.,  it 
may  interest  you  to  learn  what  our  patrons  (many 
clergymen  and  men  of  affairs)  have  to  say  about 
our  methods,  record  and  reliabUity.    Write  us. 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co., 

1139  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


Conservatory 

OF  MUSIC 


To  be  a  student  here  la  to  enjoy  privi- 
leges la  a  musical  education  that  are 
wUhin  the  reach  of  no  other  iustitution 
In  this  country  or  In  Europe. 

The  scope  of  Us  courses  Is  such  that  no 
limitatioi.s  are  set  upon  the  student's 
ambition. 

Every  department  under  a  master. 
Clas.s  or  private  instruction. 
Pianoforte,  Organ,  Orcheatral  Instruments  and  Vocal  Music  Courses  are  supple- 
mented by  such  other  brancbea  as  Composition,  History  of  Music,  Theory,  Literature, 
Expression,  Interpretation,  Diction,  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning,  Choir  Training  and 
Musical  Journalism.  The  Normal  Department  trains  for  Intelligent  and  practical 
teaching  In  conform  ity  with  Conservatory  Methods. 

An  alfiliatioij  with  the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory  gives  unsurpassed  opportunities 
to  pursue  courses  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

The  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  prac- 
tice and  appearing  before  audiences  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advant- 
ages to  the  music  student.    Diplomas  are  granted  to  those  satisfactorily  tinishing  their 
courses,  and  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  us  teachers  and  musicians. 
All  particulars  and  year  book  will  be  sent  on  application. 
GEORGB  "W.  CHADWICK,  Director,  Huntln^on  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Why  Not  Bind  Your 

LITERAR.Y    DIGEST 
ONLY  75  CENTS 

HOLDS  86  COPIK8 

The  Weis  Binder  makes  a  hook  for^  . 
your  libiai-y  equal  toany  81..M  book.  S'*[^J^5^ 
A  perfect,  permanent  or  temporary  R2-J|||i|| 
binder   covered  with  Olive   Green  (C^^Ji 
Vellum  DeLuxe,  nicelystamped  side  '^- — - 
and  back.   Holds  six  copies  Century, 
Harper's,  Scribner's,  Heview  of  Ke- 
views,  McClure's,   Munsey,  Cosmo- 
politan,   Leslie's.    Pp^rson's,    or 
Strand,  O.NLY  35    CEJiTS.      Ladies' 
HomeJournHl  or  Succe.ss.  12 copies — 
70c.      At  stationers  or  from  us  at 
same  price,  prepaid. 

SENT  FREE  :    Booklet  of  our 
patent  scrap- 
books,    clipping    flies    and    oftlce 
specialties. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO. 
140  LaeranKe  !<t.,   -   I'oiedo,  <t. 
•  takers  i>nhcfam"HH  HVws  BrMs/i 
Mucilaje  Tubes.- 
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TUC  fil  CM  ADJUSTABLE 

inC  UL en  steel  Lawn  Fence 


I3  Rtrons,  Ilicht,  durable,  ehenp.  For  a  substan- 
tial durable  fence,  e  isily  put  up,  and  that  stays 
put  up  there  Is  nothing  "just  as  good."  Suita- 
ble for  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  S'hool  Yards,  Churches 
and  other  enclosures,  it  meets  every  condition. 
Graceful  In  appearance.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  run 
up  and  down  hill.  Stroniy  in  construction,  it 
stands  every  reasonable  test.  Send  for  free  circular. 
eiEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Boi  106,  Elwood  City,  Pa. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  meation  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Problem  840. 

Motto  :   "  The  merry-go-round." 

By  A.  F.  Mackenzik. 

Second  and  Third  Prize  (exirqiii').   The  B.  C.  M. 

Problem  Tonrney. 

Hlack — Twelve  Pieces. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

sKz;    P2P4;   spis;    3K2pr;   SiksBP 
4PpiQ;PpS5;isb5. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Solutioo  of  Problems. 

Ko.  833.     Key-move  ;  Q— B  5. 
No.  834. 

Q— R  6                 Q-KIi6ch!  P-Kt8(Kt;,maie 

I.  2. 3. 

K  X  R  K  X  Q  (must) 

Kt— B  6  ch  Kt— K  4,  mate 

1.  2.  3. 

P  X  g  K— B  4  (must) 

These  are,  probably,  the  most  difficult  and  stri- 
king variations  of  tills  most  remarkable  problem. 
It  will  be  a  pleasurable  task  for  solvers  to  get  the 
other  variations  without  our  assistance. 

Solved  by  M.  \V.  H  .  Universitv  of  Virginia  ; 
the  Rev.  I.  \V.  B.,  Betlilehem,  Pa.:  M.  Marble. 
Worcester.  Mass.;  the  Kev.  G.  Dobbs.  New  Or- 
leans; F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W. 
Barrv,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  A 
Knight.  Tvler.  Tex.;  the  Rev.  J.  (1.  Law,  Walhalla, 
S.  C;  O.K.  F.,  Rome,  (ia  ;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn, 
Grosse-pointe  Farms,  Mich.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  hyra- 
cnse,  N.  Y.;  <J.  Patterson,  VVinnipeg,  Can.;  R".  H. 
Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia..;  "Chess-Club," 
Ouray,  Colo.;  E.  A.  C  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  E.  N. 
K  ,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;3Jr.  J.  H.  S  ,  Geneva,  N.Y.;  S. 
H.  D.,  St.  Thomas,  N.  I).;  Dr.  J.  L.  Cardozo, 
Brooklyn  ;  H.  A.  Seller,  Denver. 

833:  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  M.  Almy,  Chicago;  Z.  G., 
Detroit;  P.Moeller,  Brooklyn. 

Comments  C833'):  "An  average"— M.  M.;  "Clever 
key  and  otherwise  good  "— G.  D.;  "Beautiful,  but 
not  in  .Mr.  Barry's  best  stvle"  K.  .S.  P.;  "Fine" — 
A  K.;  "Chaste  and  complicated  "—J.  G.  L.;  "First 
class" — C.  N.  F.;  "Has  many  fine  qualities"— W. 
R.  C. 

834:  "Fine  key  and  interesting  variations"— M. 
M.;  "Gives  Mr.  Dobbs  a  high  place  among  prob- 
lem-composers"—F.  S.  S.;  "Has  few  equals"— A 
K.;  "Worthy  of  its  motto"— J.  G.  L.;  "Exceedingly 
ingenuious  and  pleasing"— C.  N.  F. 

In  reference  to  833.  the  key  is  not  a  violation  of 
any  rule,  for.  while  the  (Jueen  is  taken  out  of 
en  prise,  she  is  placed  where  she  can  be  captured. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  K.  A.  Kusel,  Oro- 
ville,  Cal.,  got  688  ;  N.  Kahan,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and 
tht  Rev.  S.  Ream,  Millcrcek,  111.,  724. 

In  giving  the  award  of  prizes  of  our  late  Prob- 
lem-Tourney we  unintentionally  omitted  to  an- 
nouiiri-  the  prize-winii'i  :n  the  Solution  Tourney  : 
First  l'r;/.e,  for  best  ii:..ilv-.is  of  problems,  Gen. 
F.  S.  1-i.Tguson,  Binning  i.'iii,  Ala.;  Second  Prize, 
for  best  critiques  on  prublems,  H.  W.  Barry, 
boston. 

The  "  Kndiny"  (June  6)  was  won  bv  Black  play- 
ing 1*— ^2  Kt  4,  for  White  must  1  >.se  a  piece. 


Individual  Communion  Gups 

b-lnl   1         1    lih  J-:  c  ntiiiovrm-  iilul    ,;    t    .jl 
2.000   (  1.     r.  (..  w,    now  uBtnir  our  >  upw, 

SaalUry  Communiun  Outfit  Co.,  DepC  L,  Rocbcsier,  N.V. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

,.,,.,  .N„r.,r      OTHERS  FAIL 

it  li  ...k  Kr<<-.     K.  -      •  ..(  :,  v...r.ri|.rri.nro 

'STARIL  BROi.  UalsUoa,  Mo.;  D«oivillc.  N.  Y.;  Etc 


AEMSTRONO  S  McKELVY 

BE  .MZR-BAUMAN 

!  :f,     urgh. 
DA7IS  CHAMBERS 

i  ;lt  ...urjh. 
PAENESTOCK 

rittsbursh. 
ANCHOR        ) 

,•  ClndnnaU. 
ECKSTEIN    ) 

ATLANTIC    1 

BEADLE7     ) 

BROOKLYN 

NewVotlc 
JEWETT 

1TLSTER 

UNION 

BOITTHERN  ) 

SHIPMAN      ) 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL      ^ 

SOUTHERN    / 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

PluiaUcipUia. 
M0RLE7 

Cleveland. 
8ALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


Chlca^. 


X  painting  the  use  of  Tur- 
pentine saves  labor  and  the 
!l  use  of  Dryer  sa\'es  time,  but 
the  excessive  use  of  either  destroys 
the  paint. 

Safety  lies  in  using  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  and 
ha\ing  the  paint  thoroughly 
brushed  out.  This  may  require  a 
little  more  time  and  labor,  but  it 
will  pay.  The  paint  will  be  satis- 
factory and  it  will  last. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  Ulliiani  Street,  jVezu  Yoi'k, 


31)c  Slobc^V^rDicUc  Co. 

380-382  Broadway,  Neti*  York,    ^^MrrMM  a  tt      224-228  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 
91-93  Federal  St..  Boston.  I-IMCIINMA 1 L  --■ 


44  Holborn  Viaduct.  E.C.  London 


"ELASTIC"    BOOKCASE 

with  perfect  end-locking 
device,  perfection  roller- 
bearing  dust-proof  doors. 
A  perfect  sectional  book- 
case for  home  or  ofifice. 
Better  send  for  catalog 
102.K. 


"tah^Finmsl  OhiainahU." 

DERMOPHILE 
UNDERWEAR 

M»4«  in  Fr^^^^the  best  and 
moat  cBkrefu^^selected  wool 
for  Men.  Women  *nd  Children. 

ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEED 
NOT  TO  SHRINK 

or  Money  Kefunded. 

Each  (r.rment  i«  individually  treated  by  a  secret 
process  which  makes  it  yesiUvely  aBshrinkkbl*. 
under  any  csnditions.  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ens the  fibre  and  preserves  its  beautiful  softness. 
Thus 

"DERMOPHlLI-FricBd  to  the  Skia"- 

costs  no  more  than  SHRINK  ABLE  MAKES  of  Same 
Quality  Wool. 

All  dealers  wno  sell  the  best  have  Dcrmophile  in 
stock.        

>.  Aak  to  ■•«  the  Summer 

^  Weichta. 

Booklet  free  on  appli- 
cation to 

'  TheDermophileCo. 


4S6  %x—mm  St.. 
NcwTerk. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  cliarmine  volume  of  vcr»c  hy  Thos.  Ewinp,   Jr      By 
mail.Ji.u;.    Fuiik.'i  \V»f;nall»Conipany.  Pubs.,  New  York. 

Readers  of  TnK  Litkrarv  Diomt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Congested  Liver, 

indigestion,  dyspepsi.i,  constipation,  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  and  kidney  troubles  are  speedily 
relieved    by    only    one    sni.ill     close    a    day    of 

fRNALMlNEnO 

BERRY  WINE 

the  most  ea-sy,  (reiitle,  vepetabie  tome  Inxaiive  known. 
It  tones  ami  strenh't liens  ilie  bowels,  so  thai  they  will 
move  themselves  naturally  and  healthfully.  Not  a 
patent  lueilicine.  A  list  of  inirriMlients  in  every  pack- 
age with  explannlion  of  their  action.  I.,eailinK 
(Iru^'Kists  sell   it.       Free  s,i!niile  bottle  by  writing  to 

VERNAL  REMEDY  CO., 
246  Seneca  Bide.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Land  and  Live  Stock. 

Justntopnnd  lliink  forn  iii.inu'iit.  I)o  you  know 
of  anvthlii);  "  linli  will  fiiniMi  a  niorci>un>,re{:ii- 
Inrniid  Bi-rurp  lMvi'>tmcnt  tluin  tlu-so  two!  We 
oiriT  to  si'Um!  iiiM-torH.ptocI,  In  lli<- lnmnn!<Camp 
Stool  Ronch  In  s.  K.  Wvomliik'.  <i".«l  laii.  ii  land, 
i;...'.!  liK'aii.m.  ifood  water,  two  ml  I  mac  Is  and  (tood 
Plock  I'alil  10  Vo  l""*'  V'-ar.  f>00  cattle  anil  6(XI0 
Hlini.  nowonrnncli.  liooni  for  aniHicattlo  and  20. 
OK)  i-hivp.  All  tlif  Mionfv  toifti  Into  HliM-klntr  tlie 
r.'ini'h.  Wyoming  Calilo  and  InvealmonlCo.. 

iVo..j.r.f»«/rfC.      «:I0K.  l.o«MivtSt..H.i».Molnfs.1a. 
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